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Charles  Francis  Ricbasdson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  f 

ProfcsMT  oT  EngUih  at  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New  Hampdiire,  U^^.  i  fVk»,  JokB. 
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Crawyoro  Howell  Toy,  A.M.  /  EukfaL 

See  the  biosraphical  artick :  TOY,  CtAWFORD  Howbll.  I 

Charles  TonNSON,  M.A«  f 

Clerk  in  H.M.  Public  Record  Office.  Joint  Editor  oT  the  Domisiay  Sunty  for  the  i  BisllMlltr  (in  Part). 
Victoria  County  Hulory:  Noifolk,  L 

Charles  John  Bruce  Marriott,  M.A.  •fftetittll-  Ruthv  dm  ^arA 

ClaieCoUege,  Cambridge.  Secretary  of  the  Rugby  PootbaU  Union.  ^rwnimu.  Kupry  \,m  panf. 

Charles  Takes  Nicol  Fleming.  SwoaOmn*  J?«fftv  (im  tart) 

H.M.  lnH)ector  of  Schools,  Scotch  Education  Department.  \  "•""•  '^^P^  ^«*  f^'' 

Charles  Letbbridgb  KmosrORD.  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.Soc.,  F.S.A.  f  BUMmif 

Aasisunt  Secretary  to  the  Boarcl  of  Education.   Author  of  Lift  of  Hairy  V,  Editor  i  Z^Jj' 
€AChrom€ks  of  Lndo»tMiSltam*%  Survey  of  Loiidom,  yvuMi. 


C.  P.  L  Snt  Courtenay  Peregrine  Ilbert,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE. 

Clerk  of  the  HouM-of  ComoMMis.  Chairman  of  Statute  Law  Committee.  Parlia- 
mentary Counrel  to  the  Treasury,  1899-1901 .  Legal  Membcrof  Council  of  Govemor- 
Geneial  of  India,  i88a-i686;  President.  1886.  Fdbw  of  the  British  Academy. 
Formerly  Felbw  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford.  Author  of  Tko  Cooemment 
of  India;  Let^slaUot  Method  and  Forms. 

C.  W.  A.  Charles  WaLiAV  Alcocx  (d.  1907).  /  »«««i«ii.  j..«^U/£,^  /.•-  An^is 

Formerly  Secretary  of  the  Football  Assodatk>n,  London.  \  '0«"«-  Astoctatum  (m  part). 

^^'Swraeriy ^British  Vkae-Consul  at  Bareetona.    Author  of  Short  History  ef  the  Foyal  i  J^  J?  i^  ^^*^  •'  "'•J 
Naoy;  Life  of  EmUio  Casteiar;  &c  -^  [  Foi,  ChariM  Jamss. 

D.  Hn.  Rev.  Dugald  Mactadyen,  M.A.  f 

Minuter  of  South  Grove  Cottgregatk>nal  Church,  Higfagate.  Director  of  the  London  i  RllMMimHIIllfflltltHI. 
Missionary  Society.  I 

D.  M.  P.  Diarmid  Noel  Paton.  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (Edin.). 

Regius  Professor  01  Phyn^ogy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Formerly  Super- 
intendent of  Research  Laboratory  of  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Edtnbtugh. 
Biologkal  FeUow  of  Edinburgh  University,  1884.  Author  of  Essentials  of  Human 
Phystology;  doc 

D.  8.  IL*  David  Saicuel  Margououth,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  f 

Laudian  Professor  of  Arabk,  Oxford.    FeUow  of  New  College.    Author  of  Arabic  J  -  ^    ..,_ 
Pa^  of  the  Bodleian  Library;  Mohammed  and  the  Rise^of  Islam;  Cairo,  Jemsalom  1  FmUdIM. 
ana  Damascus.  I 


Edward  Breck,  M.Am  Ph.D.  rw*ii.#.«hi*. 

Formeriy  Foreign  Correspondent  of  the  Sew  Yorh  Herald  and  the  Norn  Yorh  Times.  \  f""^?^'     ,       ^ .  x 

Author  of  Fen^ni;  Wilderness  Pets;  Sporting  in  Nova  Scotia;  Ac.  I  Footbtlk  American  (m  part). 

Ecerton  Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  /  «.—•«- 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.   Author  of  ScAoobaiitf  iTMiar^o/FMCf;  Ac  l^niMIBf. 

U.C.^  TttE  Hon.  Edward  Evan  Charteris.  /■.•. /•   ^^\ 

Barrister-at-Law,  Inner  Temple.  \  '*■'  v»  P^n). 

B.  C.  Bl  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Cuthbert  Butler,  O.S.B.,  M.A.,  D.Lrt.  f  Fontovnuilt; 

Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey.  Bath.   Author  of  "  The  Lausiac  Hbtory  of  Palladins,"  ■{  Flmnels  of  AMU,  8t; 
isi  CdnAridis  Texts  and  Studies,  v<A.  vl  i- Flmnels  of  PmIs.  St 

B.  C.  Q.  EncuND  Crosby  Qdiggin,  M.A.  f 

FeUow  and    Lecturer  in   Modem   Languages  and  Monro  Lecturer  in  Celtic,  i  FlBH  mio  Cod. 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  [ 

B.  D.  B.  Lbut.-Colonel  EniLins  C.  DEuri  Radclipfe.  /  w^Mnrw 

Author  of  Falconry:  Notes  on  the  Falconidae  used  in  India  in  Falconry.  \  '■'^™#* 

B.B.A*  EUNEST  E.  Austen.  /«t^ 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Zoology,  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington.  \''*^ 

B. B. H.  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  f'w„,,,u  wj.  ■■■ 

See  the  biographkal  artkle :  Hale,  E.  E.  \  »'•'•»»  ■■»»««. 

BwRld,  JokMiBM;  VsUliii; 


B.  0.  Edmund  Gosse,  LL.D. 

See  the  bkjgraphical  article:  GossB,  Edmund. 


Fsbis,  FVdiBtBd;  FsnUlst; 
Finland:  Literature; 
FlUGsnM,  Bdwwd;  IlMbsrt; 
FtemUi  Utsnton;  FonssUL 


Edward  Henry  Palmer,  M.A.  f  — _.  _^  /.   .__.\ 

See  the  biographical  article:  Palmer.  E.  H.  \  FMonsI  (m  part). 


B.  K.  Edmund  Knecht.  Ph.D.,  M.Sc.Tech.  (Manchester),  FJ.C. 

Professpr  of  Technological  Chemistry,  Manchester  University.    Head  of  Chemical 
Department.  Municipal  School  of  Technology,  Manchester.    Examiner  in  Dyeing,  i  Wnfaliliiy- 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.   Author  of  A  Manual  ef  Dyeing;  &c    Cditor 
of  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Dyers  and  Colourists. 

B.lLHa  Ernest  Maes  Harvey.  /Bxebints. 

Partner  in  Messrs.  Allen  Harvey  A  Ross,  Bullion  Brokers,  Loodpi^  \ 
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IL  0.*  Bdmomd  Owen.  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc 

Consulting  suraeon  to  St  Mary's  Hospitftl,  Londoa.  and  to  the  Children's  Hospital. 
Gnat  Onnood  Street,  London.  Chevalier  of  the  L^ion  of  Honour.   Late  Examiner ' 
in  Suigcry  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  London  and  Durham.    Author  of  A 
Manual  </  Anatomy  for  Semor  Students. 

B.OL&  Edwin  Otho  Sachs,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  A«M.Inst.M.E.  f 

Chairman  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee.  Vioe-President.  Natbnal  J  «■••  .Mil  «■**  »*mm«m*m. 
Fire  Brigades  Union.  Vice-President.  International  Fire  Service  Couodif.  Author  1  «»•  M«  "»  EOaunM, 
fd  Firts  and  PnbUc  Entertainmontti  dtc»  L 

I.  Plr«  Edca«  Pxestace.  f 

Special  Lecturer  in  Portuguese  Literature  at  the  University  of  Manchester.    Com-  J  nloto; 
matdador.  Portuguese  (filter  of  S.  Thiago.    Corresponding  Member  of  Lbbon  1  FttfSln. 
Royal  Academy  at  Sdeoces  and  Lisbon  Geographical  Society.  I. 

iLBk  ^iis£e  Reclus.  /vim. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Riclus.  J.  J.  E.  I 

LTte.  Rev.  Etrelred  Leonard  Taunton,  (d.  1907).  fFMkiiihim; 

Author  of  Th4  English  Black  Monks  0/  SrBtntdia ;  History  cf  At  JiSuUs  in  Engfand,  \  FUmt,  John. 

L  W.  B.  Ernest  Wixxzam  Hobson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.  f 

Fellow  and  Tutor  in  Mathematics.  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.   Stokes  Lecturer  •<  FOQllOl^t  Striil. 
in  Mathematics  in  the  University.  t 

P.  0.  CL  Frederick  Cornwalus  Conybeare,  M.A..  D.Tb.  (Giessen). 


DERicx  Cornwalus  Conybeare^  M.A..  D.Tb.  (Giessen).  f 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Formeriy  Feltow  of  University  College.  Oxford.  <  Bxtnmt  UboUoiL 

Author  of  Tke  Ancient  Armenian  Texts  of  Aristotle;  Mytk»  Magic  and  Morals;  &c.   t 

DERioc  Gyver  Parsons,  F.R.C.S.,  FJZ.S.,  F.R.Antiirop.Inst.  C 

Vice-President,  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Lecturer  on  J  m^^,  Aaddamm 
Anatomy  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital  and  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women.  |  *'*'  ^nmomj* 
Formerly  Huntenaa  Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  I 

'\ 

F.  J.  W.  FREDERICK  Joseph  Wall,  F.CS.  f  -u^^^n.  a  ••..^aij^  tu  a-^ 

Secretary  to  the  FootbaU  Association.  ^WVMBi  AuoaaHo^Kmpart^ 

P.B,a  Frank  R.  Cana.  ^  /■^««..  r^^w.. 

hathoe  tA  South  Africa  from  the  Great  Trek  to  ike  Union.  -j^RlDM:  CUomMS. 

F.  t»  Franos  Storr,  M.A.  ( _. . . 

Editor  of  the  yMnM/o/Ednoilwii,  London.  Officier  d'Acadimie.  Pkria.  -(^nUs. 


F.  0.F*  FREDERICK  Gyver  Parsons,  F.R.C.S.,  FJ^.S..  F.R.Antiirop.Inst. 

Vice-President,  Anatomical  jSociety  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireli 
Anatomy  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital  and  the  London  School  of  Me 
Formerly  Huntenaa  Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

F.  JL  B»  Franos  Torn  Haverheld,  M.A..  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Cam<Mn  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Fellow  of 
Brasenose  College.  Ford's  Lecturer.  1906-1907.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy 
Author  of  Monographs  on  Roman  History,  especially  Rooaa  Britain:  Ac 


&  A.  B.  George  A.  Boulenger,  D.Sc..  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 


la  charge  of  the  Collections  of  Reptiles  and  Fishes,  Department  of  Zoology,  British  J  lUMIgh. 
Museum.   Vice-President  of  the  2oological  Society  of  London.  *  [, 


Byt:  DueoMi. 


6.A.Bii  Gkorcb  Andreas  Berry,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.  rEdin.) 

Hon.  Suinon  Oculist  to  His  Majesty  in  Scotland.    Formeriy  Senior  Ophthalmic 
Suri^con,  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.     Vice-President.  Ophthalmological  Society.     Author  of"* 
Diseases  of  Ike  E:gei   Tke  Elements  of  Opktkalmosco^  Diagnosis;    Subjectiee 
Symptoms  in  Eye  Dtseasa;  &c 

Q.  B.  A.     George  Bvrton  Adams,  A.M..  B.D.,  VtuD.,  Litt.D.  r 

Professor  of  History.  Vale  Umversity.    Editor  of  American  Historical  Rteiew.  J  ».„ji.m— 
Author  <A  OoUiaation  during  tke  Middle  Agssi  Political  History  0f  Engfand,  /otf^i  Fsodaosm. 

(L  C.  L  George  Collins  Levey.  CM.G. 

Member  of  Board  of  Advice  to  Agent-Geneial  of  Victoria.    Formerly  Editor  and 


Proprietor  of  the  Mdboume  Herald,    Secretary.  Colonial  Committee  of   Royal 
Paris  Exhibition.  1900.    Secretary.  Adelaide  Exhibition.    1887.. 


Commisuon  to 


KiUbltloii. 


Secretary,  Royal  Commission,  Hobart  Exhibition,  189A--1895.  Secretary  to  Com- 
missioners for  Victoria  at  the  Exhibitions  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Pniladelphia 
and  Melboume,  1873, 1876, 1878, 1880-1881. 

6.B.  Rkt.  George  Edvxjndson,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.  r 

Formerly  FeUow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.    Ford's  Lecturer,  1909.  I  — — .. . 

Hon.  Member.  Dutch  Historical  Society,  and  Foreiga  Member,  Netheriands  Assoda- 1  FhIMMS. 
tion  of  Literature.  [^ 

CG.F,*  George  Grenville  Prilliicore,  M.A..  B.C.L.  r«i«k«»«  t^.at 

Christ  Church.  Oxford.   Barrister-at-Law,  Middle  Temple.  |  raiwy,  L»w  «. 

6b  F,  GmroRD  Pincrot,  A.M..  D.Sc,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Forestry,  Yale  University.  Formeriy  Chief  Forester.  U.S.A.    President 
of  the  National  Conservation  Association.    Member  of  the  Society  of  American . 
Foresters,  Royal  English  Arboricultural  Society,  Ac   Author  of  Toe  Wkite  Pine; 
A  Primer  of  forestry;  Ac 


Fonsts  And  Fonslqr: 
United  States, 


tLW.1^  Rev.  GRipnTRS  Wheeler  Thatcher,  M.A..  B.D.  flUrfliibidr; 

Warden  of  Camden  College.  Sydney.  N.S.W.   Formerly  Tutor  in  Hebrew  and  Old  i  VtMtt  ad-DIB  BU; 
Testament  History  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  I  liiibf;  Fnnrtll 
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I.B.G.B. 

I.B.P.W. 

1.F.8L 

1.0.  H. 

1.0.  a 

l.H.P.^ 


1.  HLB. 


J.E.B. 


Rev.  Henky  Baxciay  Swete,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 


Regiut  Profncor  of  Dignity,  Cambridge  Umversity.   Fellow  of  Gon^oUe  and  Ctiut  j  ^... ■«■.«>.      «. 

C^k«e,  Cambridse.  Fdbw  oC  Kinc's  College,  Loadoa.  FeUowof  Brituh  Academy.  1  rUbtn  Of  ttt  Ghimi. 
Hon.  Canon  of  Ely  CatbedraL  AMbMci2%eHolySMriiinlieN«wTesta$neiU;&c.i 


{ 


FMiter. 


HucH  Chishouc,  M.A. 

Formerly  Scholar  o(  Corpus  Chriad  College,  Oxford.    Editor  of  the  II  tb  Edition 
of  the  Eneydopaedia  BrUatmkai  Co-Bditor  of  the  loth  cditioQ. 

HZPPOLYTB  DeLEHAYE,  S.T.  f  Rmm  Silnt* 

Asastant  in  the  oompibttioa  of  the  BoUandttt  pubUcatkms:  AmaUeta  BcUmdiana  <  fimtMi  «ahiV 
and  Acta  SontctOTUin,  \        **"* 

Hams  Fueokich  Gadow,  F.R.S.,  PhJ).  f        .___ 

Strickland  Curator  and  Lecturer  on  Zoology  in  the  Univernty  of  Cambridge.  •{  RUDlnfO. 
Author  of  "  Amphibia  and  Reptiles,"  in  the  CemMdtit  Natural  History.  [ 

H.  Lawkence  Swinbuene  (d.  1909).  |  Flig. 

Heney  Stukt,  M.A.  f 

Author  of  idola  Theatri;  The  Jdaa  of  a  Free  Ckurck  ;  Personal  liealum,  \ 


Heney  Wiluam  Caeless  Davis,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  - 
1895-1903.   Author  of  Enf^amd  under  the  Normams  and  Anffvim ;  CkarUmagtie, 


'{ 


faimbMli,  Ludwlf  A* 

FHiMatl: 

Fits  Peter,  G«oflrqr; 

Fits  Stophsn,  WflliMii; 

Fits  nwdmar;  Flambwd; 

FloniiM  of  Woiwfter. 


PiMsL 


H.  WiCKHAU  Steed. 

Correspondent  of  The  Times  at  Viemia.    Contespoodent  of  TU  Tiuies  at  Rome, 
1897-1903. 

ISBAEL  AtBABAMS,  M.A.  f 

Reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Literature,  University  of  Cambridge.   President,  J  BzOaNh; 
Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England.  •  Author  of  A  Short  History  of  Jewish  Litero'  |  ^besolllltl. 
lurei  Jewish  Life  tn  the  Middle  Ages,  t 

SxE  Joseph  Aechek  Csowb,  K.C.M.G. 

See  the  biographical  article :  Ceowb,  Sis  Joseph  A. 


OHN  Allen  Howe,  B.Sc. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Pncticd  Geology,  London. 
The  Cedogy  of  Building  Stones. 


I: 


Van. 


Author  of -{  RIDM: 


<kolo0. 


OHN  Adoington  Syxonds,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Symonds,  John  A. 

OSEPR  BXTETON. 

Partner  in  Pilldngton's  Tile  and  Pottery  Co.,  Cliftton  Junctioa,  Mandieiter. 
AKEs  Bell  pEmcEEW 


{Fteliio; 
IIMto. 


JFIntaltk  {inpart). 

Es  Bell  pEmcEEW.  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (Edin.)  (x8t4-x9o8).      f -„. .      .  __,     ,. 
Chandoe  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Anatomy,  University  of  St  Andrews,  1875- "f  I11|At  AIM  Flyinf  un  fOfQ. 
1908.   Author  o[  Animal  Locomotiom;  Sec  I 


AMES  BaETLETT. 

Lecturer  on  Construction,  Architecture,  Sanitation,  Quantities,  Ac,  at  King*) 
College.  London.     Member  of  Society  of  Architects^    lAtai)tr  of  imstitute 
Junior  Engineers. 

AMES  Clerk  Maxwell,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Maxwell,  Jakes  Clbek. 

OHN  Edwabd  Coubtxnat  Boolxy,  M.A. 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.   Correspondins  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Fraaoa. 
of  Ftaucei  J%e  Coronation  of  Edward  K//.;  Ac 

OHN  Edwabd  Powee  Wallxs,  M.A. 

Puisne  Judge,  Madras.    Vice-Chancellor  of  Madias  Universitr.    Inns  of  Gwrt 
Reader  m  Constitutional  Law,  1893-1897.   Formerly  Editor  of  State  THals. 


FoimdAtioiis. 


Author  •{  Ridm:  History,  i87o-i9ia 


{ 
{ 


OHN 


ypHiidhig. 


«  Feedeuck  Stennino.  M.A.  f 

Dean  and  Fellow  of  Wadham  Colkse.  Oxford.    University  Lectuicr  in  Anmak.-<  BloiOi»  Book  Of. 

Lecturer  in  Divinity  and  Hebrew  at  Wadham  College. 

OSEPH  G.  HOBNEE,  A.M.I.MECR.E. 

Author  of  Plating  and  Boiler  Mahing;  Practical  Metal  TurmiMg;  Ac 

OHN  Geoege  Robebtson,  ma.,  Ph.D.  r 

Professor  of  German  at  the  UniverMty  of  London.    Formerly  Lecturer  on  the]  — .^...^  ». 
English  Language,  Stiassburg  University.   Author  of  History  of  Cermam  Literature;']  rWMp^  BVOB. 
Ac.  L 

OHN  HUNCEBPOBD  POLLEN,  M.A.  (d.  I908).  C 

Formeriy  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Catholic  Umverrity  of  Dublin.    FeUow  of 
Merton  CoUcge.  Oxford.    Cantor  Lecturer,  Society  of  Arts,  1883.    Author  of,  h^»_ 
Ancient  and  Modem  Pumitnre  and  Weodworh;  Ancient  ami  Modem  Gold  and 
Siieersmith's  Worh\  The  Trajan  Column\  Ac 

OHN  Holland  Rose,  M.A.,  Irrr.D.  r 

Lecturer  on  Modem  History  to  the  Cambridge  Univerrity  Local  Lectures  Syndicate.  J  vuMhi 
Author oi  Life  of  Nafoleoni.iNapoleomc Studies;  The  Deeelopmont  of  the  European']  'vwa^ 
Nations ;  The  Ufe  efPilt ;  chapten  in  the  CamMdgt  Modem  History.  I 

OHN  HoBACE  RoxrND,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Edin.)-  rMnan*  rnmltv- 

Author  of  Fendal  Endaud',  Studies  im  Peerage  and  PamUy  History;  Peerage  audi  Z^H^tl^lLi 
Pedigree;  &C.  [fltv««  Pamlly. 


i.K.L. 


J.L.B. 

J.H.S. 
I.Pft. 


J.P.B. 

J.R.C. 
J.  R.  F." 

J.S.BL 

J.S.F. 
I.8.K. 


i.T.Bft 

K.8. 
L.D.* 
L.F.S. 
L.J. 
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{ 


Jvus  Isaac. 

Prof enor  oT  History  at  the  Lycte  oT  Lyons. 

Sn  John  Knox  Laugbton,  M.A..  Lxtt.D.  ^  .    ^, 

ProraMr  oT  Modern  History.  KinK's  College,  London.  Secrettiy  of  the  Navy 
Reconls  Sodety.  Served  in  the  Baltic.  18S4-18M:  in  China.  1856-1859.  Mathe- 
matical  and  Naval  Instructor.  Royal  Naval  ColleKe.  Portsmouth,  1866-1873;, 
Greenwich.  1873-1885.  President,  Royal  Meteorological  Society.  1881-1884. 
Honorary  Fellow,  Gonville  and  Caiue  College.  Cambridge.  Fellow.  King's  College. 
London.  Author  of  Pkysieal  Gtograpky  in  its  ROaHom  to  Ike  Pranili»iWinds  Md 
Cwnnis;  Sludiu  in  Naml  History;  Sia  PigkU  mid  Adtenlamsi  &c 


ItaMlsLof 


Fuitfut; 
Fttnoy* 


J 


TuuAN  Levett  Bakeb,  F.I.C.  _  ,     ^  .  ^  ,.j    . 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist,  Examiner  in  Brewing  to  the  City  and  Guilds  J 
of  London  Institute.  Department  of  Technology.  Hon.  SecreUry  of  the  Institute  | 
of  Brewing.   Author  of  Tk$  Brewing  Industry;  &c  I 


JFUrCM^vA. 


JOBN  MaCDONAIO. 

James  Montgomery  Stvakt. 

Author  of  Tke  History  ej  Fru  Trade  m  Tuscany;  Reminiseences  and  Essays 

James  Paton,  F.L.S.  f 

Superintendent  of  Museums  and  Art  Galleries  of  Corporation  of  Glasgow.   AssisUnt  I 
in  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Edinburgh,  1861-1876.    President  of  Museums -{  FmOmt  (ni  fori)* 
Association  of  United  Kingdom.  1896.    Editor  and  part-autUbr  of  Scottish  National 
Jiemeriais,  1890.  I 

Jean  Paul  Hifpolyte  Emmanuel  Ad]|£mar  Esmein. 

Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Paris.    Officer  of  the  Lesion  of  Honour. . 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.    Author  of  Cours  Uhnentaire  ^histoire  dn  droit 
franfois;  &c 

Joseph  Rogerson  Cotter,  M.A. 

Asstsunt  to  the  Professor  of  Natural  and  ExperimcnUl  Philosophy,  Trinity  College,  i  floonsOtllM. 
Dublin.   Editor  of  and  edition  of  Preston's  Theory  pf  Heat, 

Joseph  R.  FIsber. 

Editor  of  the  Northern  Whtg,  Belfast. 
^  Press;  itc. 


Author  of  Finland  and  the  Tsars;  Law  ef-{  Flnlftlld. 


■{ 


Ftuim:  Lam  and  iMstUuUoiu, 


JuuAN  Robert  John  Jocelyn. 

Colooel,  R.A.    Formerly  Cohimandant,  Ordnance  College;  Member  of  Ordnance 
Committee;  Commandant,  Schods  of  Gunnery 

Rev  John  Sviherland  Blacs,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


{ 


Flitworki:  Hisicrf, 


Assistant  Editor,  oth  edition.  Encyclopaedia  Pntannica.     Joint  Editor  of  the)  FsStlDg; 
Enryclopaodia  BMica,     Translated   Rltschl's   Critical  History  of  the   Christian  \  FSftStS  And  FlBtlfaB» 


Doctrine  of  JnUtfication  and  Reconciliation. 

John  Smitb  Flett,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.  r 

Petrographer  to  the  Geological  Survey.    Formeriy  Lecturer  on  Petrology  in  Edin>  J  Fthite; 
bttfvh  University.    Netll  Medallist  m  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.    Bigsby  1  VHnt. 
Medallist  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  *  L'™ 

John  Scott  Keltie,  LL.D.,  F.S.S.  F.S.A.  (Scot.). 

Secretary.  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Knight  of  Swedish  Order  of  North  Star. 
Commander  of  the  Norwegian  Order  of  St  Olaf.  Hon.  Member,  Geonaphical 
Societies  of  Paris.  Beriin,  Rome,  Ac.  Editor  of  Statesman's  Year  Booh.  Editor  bf 
tht  CoogmphicalJoumal, 

John  T.  Bealby.  ,  ^ 

Joint  Author  of  Sunford's  Europe.    Formerly  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Geographical  i  rm; 


FtalRod  {inpari^; 
FUndMB. 


Jiagiuine.    Translator  of  Sven  Hedin's  Through  Asia,  Central  Asia  and  ftbet;  ftc  [  FMgliailft  (m  parO 


{: 


Fiddle;  Fife;  Flagwilrt; 
flute  (mi  pari). 

Formosns. 


{ 


Ftetor. 


Kathleen  Schlesxnger. 

Author  of  The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra. 

Louis  Duchesne. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Duchesne.  L.  M.  O. 

Leslie  Frederic  Scott,  M.A.,  K.CC 
Barrister-at-Law,  Inner  Temple. 

InuT.-CoLONEL  Louis  Charles  Jackson.  R.E.,  C.M.G.  r 

Assistant  Director  of  Fortifications  and  Works,  War  Office.    Fonneriy  Instructor  J  -.  ^,.    „  -  --  -. 

in  Fortification,  R.M.A.,  Woolwich.     Instructor  in  Fortification  and  Military  ]  ForttlleftttOII  AIM  Siefeenn. 
Ei^ineering,  School  of  Military  Engineering,  Chatham  [ 

FsUero;  Fuitl,  Hinfledo; 

Fuinl,  LHift  Carlo; 

Fsnese:  Family; 

FWdlnmd  L  and  IV.  otHaphr 
tma  ViLLARi.  Ferdinand  U.  of  the  Two 

Italian  Foreign  Office  (Emigration  Dept.).    Fonneriy  Newspaoer  Correspondent        Siellles: 
in  east  of  Europe.    Italian  Vice-Consul  in  New  Orleans.  1906;  Philadelphia.  1907:'  vImm*  maMteL  fi* 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  1907-1910.   Authm  <d  Jtaliam  Life  in  To^il^  CouMtsy;  Firomd  '  I!!l!;LrSS?. 
Sword  isnhe  Caucasus;  Sk,  Florence;  Fosearl; 

FoaMmhronl; 

Ranek  U.  of  the  T%0 


IkaaelBlV.and  V.'' 


X 

M.Ha. 

H.  W.  T. 
O.H.* 
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P.A. 

P.A.K. 

P.  c,  y. 

p.  C.  H.     « 

P.G.K. 

P.J.H. 

P.W. 

R.Ad 

ltA.8.H. 

R.9.a 


R.J.1L 
R.L.* 

R.N.B. 

R*  Po* 
R.P.8. 


R.8.a 


VLXt, 


liARtvs  Hartog,  M.A.,  D.Sa,  F.L.S. 

Profncor  of  toology,  Univcfsity  College.  Cork.    Author  of  "  Protosoa/'  In  Cam 
.  bridge  Natural  History;  and  papers  for  various  Kientific  joumali. 

KoxTHCOTE  Whxtbszdge  Thomas,  M.A. 

Government  Anthropologist  to  Southern  Nigeria.  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
SodM  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris.  Author  ot  Tkougki  Tran^erauei  Kinship  and 
Marriage  in  Australia;  &c. 

OXTO  HEBNtR.  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Public  Analyst.  Formerly  President  of  Sodety  of  Public  Analysts^  Vice-President 
of  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Author  of  works  on  Butter 
Analysts ;  Alcohol  Tables ;  &c 

David  Oske  Masson,  M.A..  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Melbourne  University.  Author  of  papers  on  chemistry  in 
the.  transactions  of  various  learned  societies. 

Paul  Daniel  Alpband£by. 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Dogma,  £cole  Pratique  des  Haute*  £tudes,  Sofbonne, 
Paris.  Author  of  Les  JdUs  morales  ckeu  les  hUarodoxes  latines  au  dibut  du  XIII' 
sikde, 

PsiNCE  Peter  Alexeivitch  Kropotxin. 

Sec  the  biographical  article:  Kropotkin,  P.  A. 

Pmiip  Chesney  Yorke.  M.A. 
Magdalen  College.  Oxford. 


( 


FlaceBate; 
FonmlBlfi 


fFUthHeftlliv; 
4  FeUshlim; 
iFolkloN. 


{ 
{ 

{ 
{ 

{ 


Food  FniMrvattoiL 


Flnworki:  Modem. 


Peter  Chalmers  Mitchell.  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.,  D.Sc..  LL.D. 

Secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  University  Demonstrator  in  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Assistant  to  Linacre  Professor  at  Oxford,  1881-1891. 
Examiner  in  Zoology  to  the  University  of  London.  1903.  Author  of  Outlines  ojf 
Biology;  &c 

Paul  George  Komody.  r 

Art  Critic  of  the  Observer  and  the  DaHy  MaU.    Formerly  Editor  of  The  Artist.  J 
Author  of  The  Art  of  Walter  Crane;  Yelasguea,  Life  and  Work ;  Stc  \ 

Philip  Joseph  Hartog,  M.A.,  t.  ^s  Sc  (Paris). 

Academic  Rep;istrar  of  the  University  of  London.  Author  of  The  Writing  ofEndish, 
and  articles  m  the  Special  Reports  on  educational  subjects  of  the  Boara  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Paul  WiRiATH. 

Director  of  the  £cole  Sup^ricurc  Pratique  de  Commerce  etd'Industrie,  Paris. 

Robert  Aoaxson,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  AOAMSON.  R. 


FlaseUinta* 

FMshinR  {in  fart^^ 
Finland  {in  pari), 

Fidkland;  FuishRw; 
Fawkas,  Gay;  Fell,  Jolm; 
Fortoiovo»  Sir  Jolm. 


Evolution. 


( 

{ 
{ 

{ 


Floranzo  dl  Lonnso; 
FragODird. 


Eaunlnitlons  {in  part). 


Ftmneo:  History  to  187a 

Flohte; 
Fouler.  F.  C.  M. 


Robert  Alexander  Stewart  Macauster.  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Director  of  Excavations  for  the  Palestine  Ex-  4  Font 
ploratton  Fund.  , 

Rev.  Robert  Henry  Charles,  M.A.,  D.D.,  D.Litt.  (Oxon.). 

Grinfield  Lecturer  and  Lecturer  in  Biblical  Studies.  Oxford.  Fellow  of  the  British 
Academy.  Formerly  Senior  Moderator  of  Trinity  College.  Dublin.  Author  and 
Editor  of  ^ook  of  Enoch;  Book  of  Jubilees;  Apocalypse  cf  Baruch;  Assumption  of 
Moses;  Ascension  of  Isaiah;  Testaments  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs;  &c 


RoNAiJ)  John  McNeill,  M.A. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Barrister-at-Law.    Formeriy  Editor  of  the  St  James's ' 
CaeeUe,  London. 

Richard  Lydekker,  F.R.S.,  P.G.S.,  F.Z.S, 

Member  of  the  Staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.  1874- 1883.    Author  of 
Catalogue  of  Fossil  Mammals,  Reptiles  and  Btrds  in  British  Museum;  The  Deer* 
of  all  Lands;  The  Came  Animals  of  Africa;  &c 

Robert  Nisbet  Bain  (d.  1909). 

Assistant  Librarian,  British  Museum.  1 883-1909.  Author  of  Scandinavia:  the 
Political  History  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  t $13-1900;  The  First  Romanovs, 
'<J/J-J7^5;  Slavonic  Europe',  the  Political  History  of  Poland  and  Russia  from  1469 

R£n£  Poupardin,  D.  2s  L.  r 

Secretary  of  the  £cole  des  Chartes.  Honorary  Librarian  at  the  Bibliothdque  J 
Nationale.  Paris.  Author  of  Le  Royaume  de  Provence  sous  les  Carolintiens;  Recueil  1 
des  chartes  de  Saint-Germain ;  &c.  [ 

R.  Phen*  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  r 

Formeriy  Master  of  the  Architectural  School,  Royal  Academy.  London.     Past 
President  of  Architectural  Association.    Associate  and  Fellow  of  King's  College,  ^ 
London.    Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.    Editor  of  Fergusson's  I 
History  of  Architecture,   Author  of  Architecture:  East  and  West ;  &c,  I 

Robert  Sey¥OUR  Conway,  M.A.,  6.Litt.  (Cantab.).  r 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Indo-European  Philology  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  J 
Formeriy  Professor  of  Latin  in  University  College,  Cardiff;  and  Fellow  of  Gonvillc  1 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.    Author  of  The  Italic  Dialects.  [ 

Roland  Truslove,  M.A.  f 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Christ  Church,  Oxforti^  Ftibw,  Dean  and  Lecturer  in  Classics  i 
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BVAMOBUCAL  CHURCH  OONFBRENCB,  a  convention  of 
ddcgates  from  the  different  Protestant  churches  of  Germany. 
The  conference  originated  in  1848,  when  the  general  desire  for 
political  unity  made  itself  felt  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere  as  welL 
A  pfdammaiy  n^eting  was  held  at  Sandhof  near  Frankfort  in 
Jane  of  that  jrear,  and  on  the  aist  of  September  some  five 
hnndred  delegates  representing  the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed,  the 
United  and  the  Moravian  churches  assembled  at  Wittenberg. 
The  gatbeiing  was  known  as  Kirckentag  (church  diet),  and, 
while  leaving  each  denomination  free  in  respect  of  constitution, 
ritual,  doctrine  and  attitude  towards  the  state,  agreed  to  act 
unitedly  in  bearing  witness  against  the  non-evangelical  churches 
and  in  defending  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  churches  in  the 
federation.  The  organization  thus  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Free  CI|pirch  Federation  in  England.  The  movement  ezerdsed 
considerable  influence  during  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
Though  no  Kirckentag,  as  such,  has  been  convened  since  1871, 
its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  Kongress  JUr  innere  Misiion,  ^ 
which  holds  annual  meetings  in  different  towns.  There  is  also 
a  biennial  conference  of  the  evangelical  churches  held  at  Eisenach 
to  discuss  matters  of  general  interest.  Its  decisions  have  no 
legislative  force.      

BVANOBUCAL  UNIOM,  a  religious  denomination  which 
originated  in  the  suspension  of  the  Rev.  James  Morison  (18 16- 
1893),  minister  of  a  United  Secession  congregation  in  Kilmarnock, 
Scotland,  for  certain  views  regarding  faith,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  salvation,  and  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  which  were 
regarded  by  the  supreme  court  of  his  church  as  anti-Calvinistic 
and  heretical.  Morison  was  suspended  by  the  presbytery  in 
1841  and  thereupon  definitely  withdrew  from  the  Secession 
Church.  His  father,  who  was  minister  at  Bathgate,  and  two 
other  ministers,  being  deposed  not  long  afterwards  for  similar 
tf^niotts,  the  four  met  at  Kilmarnock  on  the  i6th  of  May  1843 
(two  days  before  the  "  Disruption  "  of  the  Free  Church),  and, 
00  the  basis  of  certain  doctrinal  principles,  formed  themselves 
into  an  association  under  the  name  of  the  Evangelical  Union, 
**  for  the  purpose  of  countenancing,  counselling  and  otherwise 
aiding  one  another,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  training  up 
spiritual  and  devoted  young  men  to  carry  forward  the  work  and 
*  pleasure  of  the  Lord.'  "  The  doctrinal  views  of  the  new  de- 
Bomination  gradually  assumed  a  more  deddedly  anti-Calvinistic 


form,  and  they  began  also  to  find  many  sympathizers  among 
the  Congregationalists  of  Scotland.  Nine  students  were  expelled 
from  the  Congregational  Academy  for  holding  "  Morisonian  " 
doctrines,  and  in  1845  eight  churches  were  disjoined  from  the 
Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  and  formed  a  coimexion  with 
the  Evangelical  Union.  The  Union  exercised  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  individual  churches  connected  with  it,  and  in  this  respect 
adhered  to  the  Independent  or  Congregational  form  of  church 
government;  but  those  congregations  which  originally  were  Pres- 
byterian vested  their  government  in  a  body  of  elders.  In  1889 
the  denomination  numbered  93  churches;  and  in  1896,  after 
prolonged  negotiation,  the  Evangelical  Union  was  incorporated 
with  the  Congregatioiial  Union  of  Scotland. 

See  The  Eeangdical  Union  Annnal;  History  €f  Ike  BMngtiical 
Union,  by  F.  Ferguson  (Glasgow,  1876);  The  Wortkies  ef  Ike  EM. 
(1883);  W.  Adamaon,  Li/$  of  Dr  James  Morison  (1898). 

EVANS,  CHRISTMAS,  (x 766-1838),  Welsh  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  near  the  village  of  Llandyssul,  Cardiganshire, 
on  the  S5th  of  December  1766.  His  father,  a  shoemaker,  died 
early,  and  the  boy  grew  up  as  an  illiterate  farm  labourer.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  becoming  servant  to  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  David  Davies,  he  was  affeaed  by  a  religious  revival  and 
learned  to  read  and  write  in  English  and  Welsh.  The  itinerant 
Calvinistic  Methodist  preachers  and  the  members  of  the  Baptist 
church  at  Llandyssul  further  influenced  him,  and  he  soon  joined 
the  latter  denomination.  In  1789  he  went  into  North  Wales 
as  a  preacher  and  settled  for  two  years  in  the  desolate  peninsula 
of  Lleyn,  Carnarvonshire,  whence  he  removed  to  Llangefni  in 
Anglesey.  Here,  on  a  stipend  of  £17  a  year,  supplemented  by  a 
little  tract-selling,  he  built  up  a  strong  Baptist  community, 
modelling  his  organization  to  some  extent  on  that  of  the  Calvin- 
istic Methodists.  Many  new  chapels  were  built ,  the  money  being 
collected  on  preaching  tours  which  Evans  undertook  in  South 
Wales. 

In  1826  Evans  accepted  an  invitation  to  Caerphilly,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years,  removing  in  1838  to  Cardiff. 
In  1832,  in  response  to  urgent  calls  from  the  north,  he  settled 
in  Carnarvon  and  again  undertook  the  old  work  of  building  and 
collecting.  He  was  taken  ill  on  a  tour  in  South  Wales,  and  died 
at  Swansea  on  the  19th  of  July  1838.  In  spite  of  his  early  dis- 
advantages and  personal  disfigurement  (he  had  lost  an  eye  in  a 
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youthful  brawl),  Christmas  Evans  was  a  remarkably  powerful 
preacher.  To  a  natural  aptitude  for  this  calling  he  united  a 
nimble  mind  and  an  inquiring  spirit;  his  character  was  simple, 
his  piety  humble  and  his  faith  fervently  evangelicaL  For  a  time 
be  came  under  Sandemanian  influence,  and  when  the  Wesleyans 
entered  Wales  he  took  the  Calvinist  side  in  the  bitter  controversies 
that  were  frequent  from  1800  to  1810.  His  chief  characteristic 
was  a  vivid  and  affluent  imagination,  which  absorbed  and 
controlled  all  his  other  powers,  and  earned  for  him  the  name  of 
*'  the  Bunyan  of  Waltt." 

His  works  were  edited  by  Owen  Davies  In  3  vols.  (Carnarvon. 
1895-1897)-  See  the  Lms  by  D.  R.  Stephens  (1847)  and  Paxton 
Hood  (1883). 

EVANS,  EVAN  HBRBBR  (1836-1896),  Webb  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  July  1836,  at  Pant  yr  Onen  near 
Newcastle  Emlyn,  Cardiganshire.  As  a  boy  he  saw  something 
of  the  "  Rebecca  Riots,"  and  went  to  school  at  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Llechryd.  In  1853  he  went  into  business,  first  at 
Pontypridd  and  then  at  Merthyr,  but  next  year  made  his  way  to 
Liverpool.  He  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  studied  arts 
and  theology  respectively  at  the  Normal'  CoUege,  Swansea,  and 
the  Memorial  College,  Brecon,  his  convictions  being  deepened 
by  the  religious  revival  of  1858-1859.  In  i86a  he  succee4ed 
Thomas  Jones  as  minister  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Morriston  near  Swansea.  In  1865  he  became  pastor  of  Salem 
church,  Carnarvon,  a  charge  which  he  occupied  for  nearly  thirty 
years  despite  many  invitations  to  English  pastorates.  In  1894 
he  became  principal  of  the  Congregational  college'  at  Bangor. 
He  died  on  the  30th  of  December  1896.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Welsh  Congregational  Union  in  1 886  and  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  En^and  and  Wales  in  1892;  and  by  his  earnest 
ministry,  his  eloquence  and  his  literary  work,  especially  in  the 
denominational  paper  Y  Dysgedydd,  he  achieved  a  position  of 
great  influence  In  his  country. 

See  Life  by  H.  Elvet  Lewis. 

EVANS,  SIR  OBOROE  DE  LkCY  (1787-1870),  British  soldier, 
was  bom  at  Moig,  Limerick,  in  1787.  He  was  educated  at 
Woolwich  Academy,  and  entered  the  army  in  1806  as  a  volunteer, 
obtaining  an  ensigncy  in  the  a2nd  regiment  in  1807.  His  early 
service  was  spent  in  India,  but  he  exchanged  into  the  3rd  Light 
Dragoons  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  was 
present  in  the  retreat  from  Burgos  in  181 1.  In  1813  he  was  at 
Vittoria,  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  making  a  military 
survey  of  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1 814,  and  was  present  at  Pampeluna,  the  Nive  and 
Toulouse;  and  later  in  the  year  he  served  with  great  distinction 
on  the  staff  in  General  Ross's  Bladensburg  campaign,  and  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  Washington  and  of  Baltimore  and  the 
operations  before  New  Orleans.  He  returned  to  England  in  the 
spring  of  181 5,  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  as 
assistant  quartermaster-general  on  Sir  T.  Picton's  staff.  As  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  he  accompanied 
the  English  army  to  Paris,  and  remained  there  during  the 
occupation  of  the  city  by  the  allies.  He  was  still  a  substantive 
captain  in  the  5th  West  India  regiment,  though  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  by  brevet,  when  he  went  on  half-pay  in  1818.  In  1830 
he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Rye  in  the  Liberal  interest;  but  in  the 
election  of  183a  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  both  for  that 
borough  and  for  Westminster.  For  the  latter  constituency  he 
was,  however,  returned  in  1833,  and,  except  in  the  parliament 
of  184 1- 1 846,  he  continued  to  represent  it  till  1865,  when  he 
retired  from  political  life.  His  parliamentary  duties  did  not, 
however,  intedere  with  his  career  as  a  soldier.  In  1835  he  went 
out  to  Spain  in  eommand  of  the  Spanish  Legion,  recruited  in 
England,  and  9600  strong,  which  served  for  two  years  in  the 
Carlist  War  on  the  side  of  the  queen  of  Spain.  In  spite  of  great 
difliculties  the  legion  won  great  distinction  on  the  battlefields 
of  notthern  Spain,  and  Evans  was  able  to  say  that  no  prisoners 
bad  been  taken  from  it  in  action,  that  it  had  never  lost  a  gun 
or  an  equipage,  and  that  it  had  taken  37  guns  and  iioo  prisoners 
from  the  enemy.  He  received  several  Spanish  orders,  and  on  his 
return  in  1839  was  made  a  colonel  and  K.C.B.    In  1846  he  became 


major-general;  and  in  1854,  on  the  breaking-out  of  the  Crimean; 
War,  he  was  made  h'eutenant-general  and  appointed  to  command 
the  and  division  of  the  Army  of  the  East.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  where  he  received  a  severe  wound,  his  quick  comprehension 
of  the  features  of  the  combat  largely  contributed  to  the  victory. 
On  the  a6th  of  October  he  defeated  a  large  Russian  force  which 
attacked  his  position  on  Mount  Inkerman.  Illness  and  fatigue 
compelled  him  a  few  days  after  this  to  leave  the  command  of  his 
division  in  the  hands  of  General  Pennefather;  but  he  rose 
from  his  sick-bed  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  the  5th  of 
November,  and,  declining  to  take  the  command  of  his  division 
from  Pennefather,  aided  him  in  the  long-protracted  struggle  by 
his  advice.  On  his  return  invalided  to  England  in  the  following 
February,  Evans  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  made  a  G.C.B.,  and  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  In  1861  he  was  promoted  to  the  full 
rank  of  general.    He  died  in  London  on  the  9th  of  January  1870. 

EVANS,  SIR  JOHN  (1833-1908),  English  archaeologist  and 
geologist,  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  A.  B.  Evans,  head  master  of 
Market  Bosworth  grammar  school,  was  bora  at  Britwell  Couit, 
Bucks,  on  the  17th  of  November  1823.  He  was  for  many  years 
head  of  the  extensive  paper  manufactory  of  Messrs  John  Dickin- 
son at  Nash  Mills,  Hemel  Hempstead,  but  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished as  an  antiquary  and  numismatist.  He  was  the  author 
of  three  hooks,  standard  in  their  reqxctive  departments:  Tke 
Coins  9/  the  Ancient  Britons  (1864);  Tke  Ancient  St&ne  ImpU- 
mentSf  Weapons  and  Ornaments  of  Great  Britain  (187  a,  and  ed. 
1897);  and  Tke  Ancient  Bronxe  Implements,  Weapons  and 
Ornaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1881).  He  also  wrote  a 
number  of  separate  papers  on  archaeological  and  geological  sub- 
jects— notably  the  papers  on  "  Flint  Implements  in  the  Drift  " 
communicated  in  i860  and  i86a  to  Arckaeologia,  the  organ  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  Of  that  society  he  was  president  from 
1885  to  1892,  and  he  was  president  of  the  Numismatic  Sodety 
from  1874  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  also  presided  over  the 
Geological  Society,  1874-1876;  the  Anthropological  Institute, 
1877-1879;  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  1892-1893; 
the  British  Association,  1897-1898;  and  for  twenty  years  (1878- 
1898)  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Society.  As  president  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  he  was  an  ex  officio  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  subsequently  he  became  a  permanent  trustee. 
His  academic  honours  included  honorary  degrees  from  several 
universities,  and  he  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institut 
de  France.  He  was  created  a  K.C.B.  in  189a.  He  died  at 
Berkhamstod  on  the  31st  of  May  1908. 

His  eldest  son,  Arthur  John  Evans,  bom  in  1851,  was 
educated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  Gtfttingen.  He  be- 
came fellow  of  Brasenose  and  in  1884  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford.  He  travelled  in  Firdand  and  Lapland  in 
1873-1874,  and  in  1875  made  a  special  study  of  archaeology 
and  ethnology  in  the  Balkan  States.  In  1893  he  began  his 
investigations  in  Crete,  which  have  resulted  in  discoveries  of 
the  utmost  importance  concerning  the  early  history  of  Greece 
and  the  eastern  Mediterranean  (see  Aegean  Civiuzation  and 
Crete).  He  is  a  member  of  all  the  chief  archaeological  societies 
in  Europe,  holds  honorary  degrees  at  Oxford,  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin,  and  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety.  His  chief  publi- 
cations are:  Cretan  Pictograpks  and  Prae-Pkoenidan  Script 
(1896);  Furtker  Discoveries  of  Cretan  and  Aegean  Script  (1898); 
Tke  Mycenaean  Tree  and  Pillar  Ctdt  (1901):  Scripla  Minoa 
(1909  foil.);  and  reports  on  the  excavations.  He  also  edited 
with  additions  Freeman's  Histm-y  of  Sicily,  vol.  iv. 

EVANS,  OLIVER  (i 755-1819),  American  mecham'dan,  was 
born  at  Newport,  Delaware,  in  1755.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
wheelwright,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  invented  a  machine 
for  making  the  card-teeth  used  in  carding  wool  and  cotton. 
In  1780  he  became  partner  with  his  brothers,  who  were  practical 
millers,  and  soon  introduced  various  labour-saving  appliances 
which  both  cheapened  and  improved  the  processes  of  flour- 
milling.  Turning  his  attention  to  the  steam  engine,  he  employed 
steam  at  a  relatively  high  pressure,  and  the  plans  of  his  invention 
which  he  sent  over  to  England  in  1787  and  in  i794''i79S  are  said 
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to  have  been  seen  by  R.  Trevitbick,  whom  in  that  case  he 
anticipated  in  the  adoption  of  the  high-pressure  principle.  He 
made  use  of  his  engine  for  driving  mill  machinery;  and  in  1803 
he  constructed  a  steam  dredging  machine,  which  also  propelled 
itself  on  land.  In  1819  a  disastrous  fire  broke  out  in  his  factory 
at  Pittsburg,  and  he  did  not  long  survive  it,  dying  at  New  York 
on  the  2ist  of  April  1819. 

EVAVIOM,  EDWARD  (1731-1805),  English  divine,  was  bom 
on  the  aist  of  April  1731  at  Warrington,  Lancashire.  After 
graduating  at  Cambridge  (Emmanuel  College)  and  taking  holy 
orders,  he  officiated  for  several  years  as  curate  at  Mitcham.  In 
1768  be  became  vicar  of  South  Mimms  near  Barnet;  and  in 
K<^^«mber  1769  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Tewkesbury, 
with  which  he  held  also  the  vicarage  of  Longdon  in  Worcester- 
shire. In  the  course  of  his  studies  he  discovered  what  he  thought 
important  variance  between  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  that  of  the  Bible,  and  he  did  not  conceal  his  convictions. 
In  reading  the  service  he  altered  or  omitted  phrases  which  seemed 
to  htm  untrue,  and  in  reading  the  Scriptures  pointed  out  errors 
in  the  translation.  A  crisis  was  brought  on  by  his  sermon  on  the 
resurrection,  preached  at  Easter  1771;  and  in  November  1773 
a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  him  in  the  consistory  court 
of  Gloucesto'.  He  was  charged  with  "depraving  the  public 
worshipof  God  contained  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
asserting  the  same  to  be  superstitious  and  unchristian,  preaching, 
writing  and  conversing  against  the  creeds  and  the  divinity  of 
our  Saviour,  and  Msuming  to  himself  the  power  of  making 
arbitrary  alterations  in  his  performance  of  the  public  worship." 
A  protest  was  at  once  signed  and  published  by  a  large  number 
of  his  parishioners  against  the  prosecution.  The  case  was  dis- 
missed on  technical  grounds,  but  appeals  were  made  to  the  court 
of  arches  and  the  court  of  delegates.  Meanwhile  Evanson  had 
made  his  views  generally  known  by  several  publications.  In 
1772  appeared  anonymously  his  Dodrinet  of  a  Trinity  and  the 
IiuamaHon  of  Cod^  examined  upon  the  Pri$uiples  of  Reason  and 
Common  Sense.  This  was  followed  in  1777  by  A  Letter  to  Dr 
Hmrd,  Bishop  of  Worcester ^  wherein  the  Jmp>ortance  of  the  Prophecies 
ef  the  New  TeOament  and  the  Nature  of  the  Grand  Apostasy  pre- 
dicted in  them  are  particulariy  and  impartiaily  considered.  He  also 
wrote  some  papers  on  the  Sabbath,  which  brought  him  into 
controversy  with  Joseph  Priestley,  who  published  the  whole 
discussion  (179a).  In  the  same  year  appeared  Evanson's  work 
entitled  The  Dissonance  of  the  four  generally  received  Evangdists, 
to  which  replies  were  published  by  Priestley  and  David  Simpson 
(<793)«  Evanson  rejected  most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  forgeries,  and  of  the  four  gospels  he  accepted  only  that 
of  St  Luke.  In  his  Uter  years  he  ministered  to  a  Unitarian 
congregation  at  Lympston,  Devonshire.  In  i8oa  he  published 
ReJUdions  upon  the  State  of  Religion  in  Christendom,  in  which  he 
attempted  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  mysterious  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  Apocalypse.  This  he  considered  the  most  important 
of  his  writings.  Shortly  before  his  death  at  Colford,  near 
Crediton,  Devonshire,  on  the  asth  of  September  1805,  he  com- 
pleted his  Second  Thoughts  on  the  Trinitjf,  in  reply  to  a  work  of  the 
bishop  of  Gloucester. 

His  ■ermons  (prefaced  by  a  Life  by  G.  Kogm)  were  published  in 
two  volumes  in  1807,  and  were  the  occasion  oiT.  Falconer's  Bampton 
Lectmres  in  181 1.  A  narrative  of  the  drcumsunces  which  led  to  the 
proaecistioa  of  Evanson  was  published  by  N.  Havard,  the  town*clerk 
of  Tewlmbury,  in  1778. 

EVAIISIOM.  a  dty  of  Cook  county,  Illinob,  U.S.A.,  on  the 
shore  oi  Lake  Michigan,  12  m.  N.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1900) 
i9f^S9f  of  whom  444i  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  U.  S.  census) 
24,978.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North- Westem,  and  the 
Cblcaco,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  railways,  and  by  two  electric 
lines.  The  dty  is  an  important  residential  suburb  of  Chicago. 
In  1908  the  Evanston  public  library  had  41 ,430  volumes.  In  the 
dty  are  the  College  of  Liberal  Aru  (1855),  the  Academy  (i860), 
and  the  schools  of  musk  (1895)  and  engineering  (1908)  of  North- 
western University,  co-educational,  chartered  in  1851,  opened  in 
185s,  the  largest  school  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America.  In  190^x9x0  it  had  productive  funds  amounting  to 
about  f7>5eo^ooo,  and,  induding  all  the  allied  schools,  a  faculty  t>f 


418  instractors  and  4487  students;  its  schools  of  medicine  (1869), 
law  (1859),  pharmacy  (1886),  commerce  (1908)  and  dentistry 
(1887)  are  in  Chicago.  Inx909iUlibrary  had  1x4,869  volumes 
and  79,000  pamphlets  (exdusive  of  the  libraries  of  the  professional 
schools  in  Chicago);  and  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  had  a 
libxaxy  of  25,671  volumes  and  4500  pamphlets.  The  university 
maintains  the  Grand  Prairie  Seminary  at  Onarga,  Iroquois 
county,  and  the  Elgin  Academy  at  Elgin,  Kane  county.  Enjoy- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  university,  though  actually  independent 
of  it,  are  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  (Evanston  Theological 
Seminary),  founded  in  1855,  situated  on  the  university  campus, 
and  probably  the  best-endowed  Methodist  Episcopal  theological 
seminary  in  the  United  States,  and  affiliated  with  the  Institute, 
the  Norwegian  Danish  Theological  school;  and  the  Swedish 
Theological  Seminary,  founded  at  Galesburg  in  1870,  removed  to 
Evanston  in  1882,  and  occupying  buildings  on  the  univezsity 
campus  until  1907,  when  it  removed  to  Orrington  Avenue  and 
Noyes  Street.  The  Cumnock  School  of  Oratory,  at  Evanston, 
also  co-operates  with  the  university.  By  the  charter  of  the 
university  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  forbidden  within 
4  m.  of  the  university  campus.  The  manufacturing  importance 
of  the  dty  is  slight,  but  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  prindpal 
manufactures  are  wrou^t  iron  and  steel  pipe,  bakers'  machinery 
and  bricks.  In  1905  the  value  of  the  factory  products  was 
^2,550,329,  bdng  an  increase  of  207-3%  since  1900.  In 
Evanston  are  the  publishing  offices  of  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  Evanston  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1863  and  as  a  village  in  1872,  and  was  chartered 
as  a  dty  in  1892.  The  villages  of  North  Evanston  and 
South  Evanston  were  annexed  to  Evanston  in  1874  and  1892 
respectively. 

EVANSVILLE,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Vanderburg 
county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  and  a  port  of  entry,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Ohio  river,  200  m.  below  Louisville,  Kentucky — measuring 
by  the  windings  of  the  river,  which  double  the  direct  distance. 
Pop.  (X890)  so,7s6;  (1900)  59,007;  (r9io  census)  69,647. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1900,  5518  were  negroes,  5626  were 
foreign-bora  (induding  4380  from  Germany  and  384  from  Eng- 
land), and  17,4x9  were  of  fordgn  parentage  (both  parents 
foreign-boro),  and  of  these  13,910  were  of  German  parentage. 
Evansville  is  served  by  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute,  the 
Evansville  &  Indianapolis,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  the  LomsviUe,  Henderson  &  St  Louis,  and  the  Southem 
railways,  by  several  interurban  electric  lines,  and  by  river  steam- 
boats. The  dty  is  situated  on  a  plateau  above  the  river,  and 
has  a  number  of  fine  business  and  public  buildings,  induding 
the  court  house  and  dty  hall,  the  Southem  Indiana  hospital  for 
the  insane,  the  United  States  marine  hospital,  and  the  Willard 
library  and  art  gallery,  containing  in  1908  about  30,000  volumes. 
The  dty's  numerous  railway  connexions  and  its  situation  in 
a  coal-produdng  region  (there  are  five  mines  within  the  dty 
limits)  and  on  the  Ohio  river,  which  is  navigable  nearly  all  the 
year,  combine  to  make  it  the  prindpal  commerdal  and  manu- 
facturing centre  of  Southem  Indiana.  It  is  in  a  tobacco-growing 
region,  is  one  of  the  largest  hardwood  lumber  markets  in  the 
country,  and  has  an  important  shipping  trade  in  pork,  agricul- 
tural products,  dried  fmits,  lime  and  limestone,  flour  and  tobacco. 
Among  its  manufactures  in  1905  were  flour  and  grist  mill  products 
(value,  $2,638,914),  furniture  ($1,655,246),  lumber  and  timber 
products  ($i|229,533),  railway  cars  ($1,1x8,376),  packed  meats 
($998,428),  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  cigars  and  dgarettes, 
malt  liquors,  carriages  and  wagons,  leather  and  canned  goods. 
The  value  of  the  factory  products  increased  from  $12,167,524 
in  X900  to  $19,201,716  in  1905,  or  57-8%,  and  in  the  latter  year 
Evansville  ranked  third  among  the  manufacturing  dties  in  the 
state.  The  waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city. 
First  settled  about  181 2,  Evansville  was  laid  out  in  X817,  and 
was  named  in  honour  of  Robert  Morgan  Evans  (1783-1844),  one 
of  its  founders,  who  was  an  officer  under  General  W.  H.  Harrison 
in  the  war  of  18x2.  It  soon  became  a  thriving  commerdal  town 
with  an  extensive  river  trade,  was  incorporated  in  X819,  >°<1 
recdved  a  dty  charter  in  X847.    The  completion  of  the  Wabash 
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&  Eric  Canal,  in  1853,  from  Evansville  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  a  distance 
of  400  m.,  greatly  accelerated  the  city's  growth. 

EVARISTUS,  fourth  pope  {c,  98-105),  was  the  immediate 
successor  of  Clement. 

EVARTS.  WILUAM  MAXWELL  (iSxS-xgox),  American 
lawyer,  was  bom  in  Boston  on  the  6th  of  February  1818.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1837,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York 
in  1841,  and  soon  took  high  rank  in  his  profession.  In  x86o  he 
was  chairman  of  the  New  York  delegation  to  the  Republican 
national  convention.  In  i86x  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  United  States  senatorship  from  New  York.  He  was  chief 
counsel  for  President  JohnsoA  during  the  impeachment  trial, 
aiid  from  July  x868  until  March  1869  he  was  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States.  In  1873  he  was  counsel  for  the  United  States 
in  the  "  Alabama  **  arbitration.  During  President  Hayes's  ad- 
ministration (1877-1 881)  he  was  secretary  of  state;  and  from 
1885  to  X89X  he  was  one  of  the  senators  from  New  York.  As 
an  orator  Senator  Evarts  stood  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  some 
of  his  best  speeches  were  published.  He  died  in  New  York  on 
the  38th  of  February  1901. 

EVE,  the  EngUsh  transcription,  through  Lat.  Eva  and  Gr.  £6a, 
of  the  Hebrew  name  "Vi  Ilawah,  given  by  Adam  to  his  wife 
because  she  was  "  mother  of  all  living,"  or  perhaps  more  strictly, 
"  of  every  group  of  those  connected  by  female  kinship  **  (see 
W.  R.  Smith,  Kinskip,  and  ed.,  p.  ao8),  as  if  Eve  were  the  per- 
sonification of  mother-kinship,  just  as  Adam  ("  man  ")  is  the 
personification  of  mankind. 

[The  abstract  meaning  "  life  "  {IXX.  Z»4),  once  favoured  by 
Robertson  Smith,  is  at  any  rate  unsuitable  in  a  popular  story. 
Wellhausen  and  N(Udeke  would  compare  the  Ar.  ^yyatun, 
"  serpent,"  and  the  former  remarks  that,  if  this  is  rig^t  the 
Israelites  received  their  first  ancestress  from  the  9Ivvites 
(Hivitcs),  who  were  originally  the  serpent-tribe  {ComposUum  des 
Hexateucks,  p.  343?  d.  Rate  arabiscken  HeidetUums,  and  ed., 
p.  X  54) .  Cheyne,  too,  assumes  a  common  origin  for  Ha wah  and 
the  Hiwites.] 

[The  account  of  the  origin  of  Eve  ((}en.  iii.  31-33)  nins  thus: 
"  And  Yahweh-Elohim  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  the  man, 
and  he  slept.  And  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed 
^I^bH^  up  the  flesh  in  its  stead,  and  the  rib  which  Yahweh- 
Elohim  had  taken  from  the  man  he  built  up  into  a 
woman,  and  he  brought  her  to  the  man."  Enchanted  at  the 
sight,  the  man  now  burst  out  into  elevated,  rhythmic  speech: 
"  This  one,"  he  said,  "  at  length  is  bone  of  my  bone  and  flesh 
of  my  flesh,"  &c.;  to  which  the  narrator  adds  the  comment, 
"  Therefore  doth  a  man  forsake  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  become  one  flesh  (body)."  Whether 
this  comment  implies  the  existence  of  the  custom  of  beenOf 
marriage  (W.R.Smith,  Kinship,  3nd  ed.,  p.  308),  seems  doubtful. 
It  is  at  least  equally  possible  that  the  expression  "  his  wife  " 
simply  reflects  the  fact  that  among  ordinary  Israelites  circum- 
stances had  quite  naturaUy  brought  about  the  prevalence  of 
monogamy.*  What  the  narrator  gives  is  not  a  doctrine  of 
marriage,  much  less  a  precept,  but  an  explanation  of  a  simple 
and  natural  phenomenoiL  How  is  it,  he  asks,  that  a  man  is  so 
irresistibly  drawn  towards  a  woman?  And  he  answers:  Because 
the  first  woman  was  built  up  out  of  a  rib  of  the  first  man.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  plain  that  the  already  existing  tendency  towards 
monogamy  must  have  been  powerfully  assisted  by  this  presenta- 
tion of  Eve's  story  as  well  as  by  the  prophetic  descriptions  of 
Yahweh's  relation  to  Israel  under  the  figure  of  a  monogamous 
union.) 

[The  narrator  is  no  rhetorician,  and  spares  us  a  description  of 
the  ideal  woman.  But  we  know  that,  for  Adam,  his  strangely 
/ifw  produced  wife  was  a  "  help  (or  helper)  matching  or 

T^ttmmtai  corresponding  to  him  ";  or,  as  the  Authorized  Version 
puts  it,  "  a  help  meet  for  him  "  (ii.  lib).  This  does 
not,  of  course,  exclude  subordination  on  the  part  of  the 
woman;  what  is  excluded  is  that  exaggeration  of  natural 
subordination  which  the  narrator  may  have  found  both  in  his 

*  That  polygamy  had  not  become  morally  objectionable  a  shown 
by  the  stories  of  Lamech,  Abraham  and  Jacob. 


own  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  which  he  may  have 
regarded  as  (together  with  the  pains  of  parturition)  the  pimish- 
ment  of  the  woman's  transgression  (Gen.  iii.  16).  .  His  own  ideal 
of  woman  seems  to  have  made  its  way  in  Palestine  by  slow  degrees. 
An  apocryphal  book  (Tobit  viii.  6,  7)  seems  to  contain  the  only 
reference  to  the  section  iill  we  come  to  the  time  of  Christ,  to 
whom  the  comment  in  Gen.  ii.  34  supplies  the  text  for  an  authori- 
tative prohibition  of  divorce,  which  presupposes  and  sanctifies 
monogamy  (Matt.  x.  7,^  8;  Matt.  xix.  5).  For  other  New 
Testament  applications  of  the  story  of  Eve  see  x  Cor.  xi.  8,  9 
(especially);  3  Cor.  xi.  3;  x  Tim.  ii.  X3,  14;  and  in  general  cf. 
AoAif,  and  Ency.  Biblica,  "  Adam  and  Eve."] 

[The  seeming  omissions  in  the  Biblical  narrative  have  been 
filled  up  by  imaginative  Jewish  writers.]  The  earliest  source 
which  remains  to  us  is  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  or  Lepto-  fHiwfttr- 
genesis,  a  Palestinian  work  (referred  by  R.  H.  Charles  tlv  «r 
to  the  century  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era; 
see  APOCALYPnc  LiTERATiyRE).  In  this  book,  which  was 
largely  used  by  Christian  writers,  we  find  a  chronology 
of  the  lives  of  Adam  and  Etve  and  the  names  of  their  daughtc 
Avan  and  Azura.*  The  Tirgum  of  Jonathan  informs  us  that  Eve 
was  created  from  the  thii'teenth  rib  of  Adam's  right  side,  thus 
taking  the  view  that  Adam  had  a  rib  more  than  his  descendants. 
Some  of  the  Jewish  legends  show  clear  marks  of  foreign  influence. 
Thus  the  notion  that  the  first  man  was  a  double  being,  afterwards 
separated  into  the  two  persons  of  Adam  and  Eve  {Berackot,  6x; 
Erybin,  x8),  may  be  traced  back  to  Philo  {De  mundi  opif.  (53; 
cf.  Quaest.  in  Gen,  lib.  i.  (35),  who  borrows  the  idea,  and  almost 
the  words,  of  the  myth  re  ated  by  Aristophanes  in  the  PUtonic 
Symposium  (189  D,  X90  a),  which,  in  extravagant  form,  explains 
the  passion  of  love  by  the  legend  that  male  and  female  originally 
formed  one  body. 

[A  recent  critic*  (F.  Schwally)  even  holds  that  this  notion 
was  originally  expressed  in  the  account  of  the  creation  of  man  in 
Gen.  i.  37.  This  involves  a  textual  emendation,  and  one  must 
at  least  admit  that  the  present  text  is  not  without  difficulty, 
and  that  Berossus  refers  to  the  existence  of  primeval  monstrous 
androgynous  beings  according  to  Babylonian  mjrthology.] 
There  is  an  analogous  Iranian  legend  of  the  true  man,  which 
parted  into  man  and  woman  in  the  Bundahish*  (the  Parsf 
Genesis),  and  an  Indian  legend,  which,  according  to  Spiegel, 
has  presumably  an  Iranian  source.* 

[It  has  been  remarked  elsewhere  (Adam,  Sx6)  that  though 
the  Uter  Jews  gathered  material  for  thought  very  widely,  such 
guidance  as  they  required  in  theological  reflection  was  cbara*  •# 
mainly  derived  from  Greek  culture.  What,  for  in- 
stance, was  to  be  made  of  such  a  story  as  that  in  Gen. 
ii.-iv.?  To  "  minds  trained  under  the  influence  of  the 
Jewish  Haggada,  in  which  the  whole  Biblical  history 
is  freely  intermixed  with  legendary  and  parabolic  matter,"  the 
question  as  to  the  literal  truth  of  that  story  could  hardly  be 
formulated.  It  is  otherwise  when  the  Greek  leaven  begins  to 
work.] 

Josephus,  in  the  prologue  to  his  Archaeology,  reserves  the 
problem  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  but  does 
not  regard  everything  as  strictly  literal.  Philo,  the  great  repre- 
sentative of  Alexandrian  allegory,  expressly  argues  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  the  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  caimot  be  taken 
otherwise  than  symbolically.  His  interpretation  of  the  creation 
of  Eve  b,  as  has  been  already  observed,  plainly  suggested  by  a 
Platonic  myth.  The  longing  for  reunion  which  love  implants 
in  the  divided  halves  of  the  original  dual  man  is  the  source  of 
sensual  pleasure  (symbolized  by  the  serpent),  which  in  turn  is 
the  beginning  of  all  transgression.  Eve  represents  the  sensuous 
or  perceptive  part  of  man's  nature,  Adam  the  reason.  The 
serpent,  therefore,  does  not  venture  to  attack  Adam  directly. 

■See  West's  authoriutive  translation  in  PaUavi  Texts  (Sacred 
Books  of  the  East). 

*  "  Die  btbl.Schdpfungsberichte  "  {ArchiofurReligionswissenschiifl, 

IX.  171  ff.). 

*  Spiegel.  ErAnischt  AUertkumskuMde,  t- Sii- 

*  Muir,  Sanscrit  Texts,  vol.  t.  p.  25;  cf.  Spiegel,  vol.  i.  p.  458. 
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It  is  sense  which  yields  to  pleasure,  tnd  in  turn  enslaves  the  reason 
and  destroys  its  immortal  virtue.  This  exposition,  in  which 
the  elements  of  the  Bible  narrative  become  mere  symbob  of 
the  abstract  notions  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  are  adapted  to 
Greek  conceptions  of  th&origin  of  evil  in  the  material  and  sensuous 
part  d  man,  was  adopted  into  Christian  theology  by  Clement 
and  Oriigen,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  inconsistency  with  the 
Pauline  anthropology,  and  the  difficulty  which  its  supporters 
felt  in  reconciling  it  with  the.  Christian  doctrine  of  the  excellence 
of  the  married  state  (Clemens  Alex.  Stromala,  p.  174).  These 
difficulties  had  more  weight  with  the  Western  church,  which, 
less  devoted  to  speculative  abstractions  and  more  deeply  in- 
fluenced by  the  Pauline  anthropology,  refused,  especially  since 
Augustine,  to  reduce  Paradise  and  the  fall  to  the  region  of  pure 
irddJigibilia;  though  a  spiritual  sense  was  admitted  along  with 
the  literal  (Aug.  Civ.  Dei,  xiii.  31).* 

The  history  of  Adam  and  Eve  became  the  basis  of  anthropo- 
Ic^cal  discussions  which  acquired  more  than  speculative  import- 
ance from  their  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and 
the  meaning  M  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  One  or  two  points 
in  Augustinian  teaching  may  be  here  mentioned  as  having  to  do 
particularly  with  Eve.  The  question  whether  the  soul  of  Eve 
was  derived  from  Adam  or  directly  infused  by  the  Creator  is 
raised  as  an  element  in  the  great  problem  of  traducianism  and 
cTcationism  (De  Gen.  ad  lU.  lib.  x.).  And  it  is  from  Augustine 
that  Milton  derives  the  idea  that  Adam  sinned,  not  from  desire, 
for  the  forbidden  fruit,  but  because  love  forbade  him  to  dissociate 
his  fate  from  Eve's  (ibid.  lib.  xi.  svbfin.).  Medieval  discussion 
moved  mainly  in  the  lines  laid  down  by  Augustine.  A  sufficient 
sample  of  the  way  in  which  the  subject  was  treated  by  the  school- 
men may  be  found  in  the  Summa  of  Thomas,  pars  L  qu.  xdi. 
De  produciume  mulieris. 

The  Reformers,  always  hostile  to  allegory,  and  in  this  matter 
especially  influenced  by  the  Augustinian  anthropology,  adhered 
strictly  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  Proto- 
phsts,  which  has  continued  to  be  generally  identified  with 
Protestant  orthodoxy.  The  disintegration  of  the  confessional 
doctrine  of  sin  in  last  century  was  naturally  associated  with  new 
theories  of  the  meaning  of  the  biblical  narrative;  but  neither 
renewed  forms  of  the  allegorical  interpretation,  in  which  every- 
thing is  reduced  to  abstract  ideas  about  reason  and  sensuality, 
nor  the  attempts  of  Eichhom  and  others  to  extract  a  kernel  of 
simple  history  by  allowing  largely  for  the  influence  of  poetical 
form  in  so  early  a  narrative,  have  found  lasting  acceptance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  strict  historical  interpretation  is  beset 
with  difficulties  which  modem  interpreters  have  felt  with  in- 
creasing force,  and  which  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  solve 
by  adopting  in  one  or  other  form  what  is  called  the  mytkical 
theory  of  the  narrative.-  But  interpretations  pass  under  this 
now  popular  title  which  have  no  real  claim  to  be  so  designated. 
What  is  common  to  the  *'  mythical "  interpretations  is  to  find  the 
real  value  of  the  narrative,  not  in  the  form  of  the  siory^  but  in  the 
thoui^ts  which  it  embodies.  But  the  story  cannot  be  called 
a  myth  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  place  it  on  one  line  with  the  myths  of  heathenism,  produced 
by  the  unconsdous  play  of  phutic  fancy,  giving  shape  to  the 
impressions  of  natural  phenomena  on  primitive  observers.  -  Such 
a  theory  does  no  justice  to  a  narrative  which  embodies  profound 
truths  peculiar  to  the  religion  of  revelation.  Other  forms  of  the 
ao^alled  mythical  interpretation  are  little  more  than  abstract 
allegory  in  a  new  guise,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  biblical  story 
does  not  teach  general  truths  which  repeat  themselves  in  every 
individual,  but  gives  a  view  of  the  purpose  of  man's  creation, 
and  of  the  origin  d  sin,  in  connexion  with  the  divine  plan  of 
redemptioiL  Among  h^  other  services  in  refutation  of  the 
unhistorical  rationalbm  of  last  century,  Kant  has  the  merit  of 
having  forcibly  recalled  attention  to  the  f  aa  that  the  narrative  of 
even  if  we  do  not  take  it  literally,  must  be  regarded  as 


>  Thus  in  medieval  thcc^ogy  Eve  is  a  type  of  the  church,  and  her 
fonaation  from  the  rib  has  a  mystic  reaaon,  inasmuch  as  blood  ahd 
water  (the  sacraments  of  the  church)  flowed  from  the  side  of  Christ 
00  the  cross  (Thomas,  5iimiiMi,  par.  L  qu.  xdi.). 


presenting  a  view  of  the  beginnings  of  the  history  of  the  human 
race  (Mutkmassiicker  Anfang  der  MensckengesckickU,  1786). 
Those  who  recognize  this  fact  ought  not  to  call  themsdves  or  be 
called  by  others  adherents  of  the  mythical  theory,  although  they 
also  recognize  that  in  the  nature  of  things  the  divine  truths 
brought  out  in  the  history  of  the  creation  and  fall  could  not  have 
been  expressed  either  in  the  form  of  literal  history  or  in  the  shape 
of  abstract  metaphysical  doctrine;  or  even  although  they  may 
hold — ^as  is  done  by  many  who  accept  the  narrative  4S  a  part  of 
supernatural  revelation — that  the  spedfic  biblical  truths  which 
the  narrative  conveys  are  presented  through  the  vehide  of  a 
story  which,  at  least  in  some  of  its  parts,  may  possibly  be  ^aped 
by  the  influence  of  legends  common  to  the  Hebrews  with  their 
heathen  ndghbours.  (W.  R.  S.;  [T.  K.  C.]) 

EVECnON  (Latin  for  "  carrying  away  "),  in  astronomy,  the 
largest  inequality  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  the 
monthly  revolution  of  the  moon  around  the  earth.  The  deviation 
expressed  by  it  has  a  maximum  amount  of  about  i**  15'  in  dther 
directioiL  It  may  be  considered  as  arising  from  a  semi-annual 
variation  in  the  eccentridty  of  the  moon's  orbit  and  the  position 
of  its  perigee.    It  was  discovered  by  Ptolemy. 

EVELBTH,  a  dty  of  St  Louis  county,  Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  about 
71  m.  N.N.W.  of  Duluth.  Pop.  (1900)  475a;  (1905,  state  census) 
5333f  of  whom  S975  were  foreign-bom  (1145  Finns,  676  Ausr 
trians  and  325  Swedes);  (19x0)  7036.  Evdeth  is  served  by  the 
Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  and  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  rail- 
ways. It  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  great  red  and  brown  hematite 
iron-ore  deposits  of  the  Mesabi  Range — the  richest  in  the  Lake 
Superior  district — and  the  mining  and  shipping  of  this  ore  are 
its  prindpal  industries.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates 
the  water-works,  the  water  being  obtained  from  Lake  Saint 
Mary,  one  of  a  chain  of  small  hikes  lying  S.  of  the  dty  Eve- 
leth  was  first  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1902. 

EVELYN,.  JOHN  (1620-1706),  English  diarist,  was  born  at 

Wotton  House,  near  Dorking,  Surrey,  on  the  31st  of  October 

1620.    He  was  the  younger  son  of  Richard  Evdyn,  who  owned 

large  estates  in  the  county,  and  was  in  1633  high  sheriff  of  Surrey 

and  Sussex.    When  John  Evelyn  was  five  years  old  he  went  to 

live  with  his  mother's  parents  at  Cliffe,  near  Lewes.    He  refused 

to  leave  his  "  too  indulgent "  grandmother  for  Eton,  and  when 

on  her  husband's  death  she  married  again,  the  boy  went  with  her 

to  Southover,  where  he  attended  the  free  school  of  the  place. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Middle  Temple  in  Febraary  1637,  and  in 

May  be  became  a  fellow  commoner  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

He  left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree,  and  in  1640  was 

residing  in  the  Middle  Temple.    In  that  year  his  father  died,  and 

in  JOly  1641  he  crossed  to  Holland.    He  was  enrolled  as  a 

vdunteer  in  Apsley's  company,  then  encamped  before  Genep 

on  the  Waal,  but  his  commission  was  apparently  complimentary, 

his  military  experience  being  limited  to  six  diays  of  camp  life, 

during  which,  however,  he  took  his  turn  at  "  trailing  a  pike." 

He  returned  in  the  autumn  to  find  England  on  the  verge  of 

dvil  war.    Evdyn's  part  in  the  conflict  is  best  told  in  his  own 

words  ^— 

"  1 2th  November  was  the  battle  of  Brentford,  surprisingly  fouffht. 
...  I  came  in  with  my  horse  and  arms  just  at  the  retreat;  out 
was  not  permitted  to  stay  longer  than  the  15th  by  reataon  of  the  army 
marching  to  Gloucester;  which  would  have  left  both  me  and  my 
brothers  exposed  to  ruin,  without  any  advantage  to  his  Majesty 
.  .  .  and  on  the  loth  [December]  returned  to  Wotton,  nobody 
knowing  of  my  having  beien  in  his  Majesty's  army." 

At  Wotton  he  employed  himself  in  improving  his  brother's 
property,  making  a  fishpond,  an  island  and  other  alterations  in 
the  gardens.  But  he  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  taking  a  side; 
he  was  importuned  to  sign  the  Covenant,  and  "  finding  it  im- 
possible to  evade  doing  very  unhandsome  things,"  he  obtained 
leave  in  October  1643  ^^om  the  king  to  travd  abroad.  From 
this  date  his  Diary  becomes  full  and  interesting.  He  travelled  in 
France  and  visited  the  dties  of  Italy,  returning  in  the  autumn 
of  1646  to  Paris,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Sir  Richard 
Browne,  the  English  resident  at  the  court  of  France.  In  June 
of  the  following  year  he  married  Browne's  dauf^ter  and  heiress, 
I  Mary,  then  a  child  of  not  more  than  twdve  years  pf  age.    Leavir 


his  vile  io  the  care  of  bn  ptnnti,  he  nlurned 
Hltli  bi>  afltira.  He  viiited  Chiiln  I.  at  Him 
1647.  and  during  the  Dui  too  yean  maintainHl 
ipondenCE  with  his  (alher-in-Uw  in  the  royal  inlerett.  In  1640 
he  obtained  I  pau  to  relum  to  Parii.  but  in  1650  paid  a  ihort 
visit  10  England.  The  defeat  of  Chariei  II.  at  Worcester  in  i6ji 
convinced  him  that  the  royalist  cause  was  hopeless,  and  he  decided 
to  tctuiB  to  England.  He  nnl  in  165'  to  Siyes  Court  at  Depl- 
ford,  1  house  which  Sir  Richard  Browne  bad  held  on  a  leue 
from  the  crown.  This  had  been  seiied  by  the  piiliamenl,  but 
Evelyn  was  able  to  compound  wilh  (he  occupier*  tor  £3500,  and 
after  the  Reiloratlon  his  pououOD  was  secured.  Here  his  wile 
joined  him,  their  eldest  son,  Richard,  bdng  bom  in  August  1652. 
Under  the  Comnonwealth  Evelyn  amused  himscU  with  hii 
"te  occupulion  of  girdt 


lhe» 


)  of  the  til 


dpher  correspondt 
1  Apclofy  I"  tit  Riyet 
rainly  tried  to  per 
If  the  Tower,  to  foi 


of  the  scheme  for  the  Roysl  Society,  ant 

while  he  had  refused  employment  from 
Commonwealth,  and  had  maintained  1 
with  Charles.     In  1659  be  published  a 
Pariy,  and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
Colcnc!  Herbert  Moriey,  then  Ueutenani 
General  Monk  by  declanng  for  the  king,     tram  Ibe  Ka 
onwards  Evelyn  enjoyed  unbroken  court  favour  till  his 
1706;  but  he  never  held  soy  important  polilicaJ  office,  although 
he  filled  many  useful  and  often  laborious  minor  posts.     He  11 
commissioner  for  improving  the  streets  and  buildings  of  Londc 
lor  eianuoing  into  the  aSairs  of  charitable  foundations,  co 
miisioner  of  the  Mint,  and  of  foreign  plantations.     In  1664 
accepted  the  iBponsihilily  for  the  care  of  the  aick  aod  wound 
and  the  prisaacn  in  the  Dutch  war.     He  stuck  to  his  post 
throughout  the  plague  year,  contenting  himself  with  sending  his 
family  away  ID  Wolton.     He  found  it  impossible  to  secure 
BuERcicnt  money  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  functions,  and  in 
16SS  he  was  still  pclitioiiing  for  payment  of  his  accounts  in  this 
business-     Evelyn  waa  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  in  167J, 

16S]  and  1691)  oReted  the  presideocy.  Through  his  inaucnce 
Henry  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  induced  to  present  Ihe 
Arundel  marbles  to  the  univeisily  of  Oijotd  (xf^i)  and  the 
valuable  Arundel  library  In  Greshara  College  (1678),  In  Ihe 
teigD  of  James  H.,  during  the  eaii  of  Clarendon's  ibtence  in 
Inland,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  coinmissioner*  of  ibe  privy  sell. 
He  was  seriously  alarmed  by  the  king's  attacks  on  the  English 
Church,  aod  refused  on  two  ocosions  to  license  the  illegal  sale 


of  Rom 


.    He  CO 


eottusted  with  the  oflice  ol  treasurer  of  Greio- 
wicb  hospiiai  for  old  tailors,  and  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
building  on  the  jolb  of  June  ttxfi.  In  1604  he  left  Sayea  Court 
to  live  at  WottOD  with  bis  brother,  wbosc  heir  he  had  become, 
andwhom  he  actually  succeeded  in  1600.  He  spent  the  trsLol  his 
life  there,  dying  on  the  15th  ol  February  1706.  Evelyn's  house 
■iSayesCoun  had  been  let  to  Captain,  alterwards  Admiral  John 
Benbow,  who  was  not  a  "  poUle  "  tenant.  He  sublet  it  to  Peler 
the  Great,  who  was  then  visiting  tbe  dockyard  at  Deplford. 
The  Isar  did  great  damage  10  Evelyn's  beautiful  gardens,  ind, 

ilong  a  thick  hblly  hedge  pUnied  espedilly  by  tbe  owner.  The 
house  was  subsequently  used  is  a  workhouse,  and  is  now  alms- 
houses, the  grounds  hiving  been  convened  into  public  gardens 
by  Mr  Evelyn  in  lEM. 

It  will  he  teen  that  Evelyn's  politics  were  not  of  the  heroic 
order.  Bui  he  was  honourable  ind  consistent  in  his  adherence 
to  the  monarchical  principle  throughout  bis  life.  With  the  court 
of  Cfaarka  II.  be  could  have  had  00  sympathy,  his  dignified 
domestic  lile  aod  his  serious  attention  to  religion  standing  in  the 
strongest  contrast  with  the  profligacy  of  tbe  royal  surroundings- 
■'■     "■        ■,  therefore  a  valuable    "  '       ■ 


ts  from  tb 


a  ceoluiy  (1640-1706)  c 

Pepys  only  deals  with  a 

Evelyn  was  a  generoui 


ith  remirkible  evenu,  ■ 

Df  Cbarlel  II, 's  reign. 

n.  and  Grinling  Gibbons 

-e  of  Cfaitla  II      His  domt 


I  very  ttiong.     He  had  si 


yeanold,  and  ol  a  daughter  Mary,  who  lived  to  be  tv 
probably  wrote  most  ol  her  father's  Mitndits  mitiub 
Of  his  two  other  daughters.  Susannah,  who  marric 
Draper  of  Addiscombe,  Surrey,  survived  him. 
Evetyn-i  Dury  remained  in  T^S.  untU  iBig.    It  Is  I 


■iUiitJ  of  Join  E^m.  umiB, 
I  a  Sdalirm  si  kii  Familia 


the  lanKiii*  Diary  they  are  of  CODsiderable 
—  Libaty  axi  Stmtudi  .  .  ,  (t649).ai 

" '-^ ^eleVaye^.Evd^ya'l 

tike  10  be  callUia 


Wy/r»utf4(W, 705/(1, 

Other  editions  followed, 

B.  Whealle^  (1879)  and 

,  1906*.    t.velyn'i  active  mind  produced 

lough  these  have  been  over^iadowed  f>y 


Fieacli 

of  which  eonoliis 
-'    Rebelhlar 


•J  >■  lb  IXlh  year 
B«(  ^  T.  Luirtti 


.  , -V/.jltJ „ _.„,  .._, 

C4ina  ii  Fmum  Nalun.      IiattpTiUd  and  Hoilf  EnfJii*  1 , 

7.  £DdyH  (16)6] ;  Till  GMn  Bolt  cl  SI  Jelii  Clujmum,  anamimt 

III,  Eduailia,  0/  CiuUnM.     rromlMd  o<U  tf  lit  C,nk  by  J.  E. 

(printed  i6jS,  dited  i6w):  Jin  Frtntk  Caidnur:  Mlnultut  luiw 

— •Utaali  all  inrli  aj  Fruil-lna  .  .  .  (ifijS).  tranilaled  from  ihe 

nch  o(  N.  de  Bonnelopi:  A  CkaratUr  ,1  En^nd  .  .  .  (i6»), 

crihing  the  customs  of  the  country  as  -they  would  ifwear  10  a 

ieo  obterver,  reprinted  In  Stmtri'  Ttatts  (ed.  Scolt,  iflta),  and 

he  MarUitH  MitUOaty  (ed.  Park.  I»ij]i  n>  Lau  N«n  hem 

(1660)    in  answer  10  1  Ubellaus  pamphlet 

imont  Needham;  Fwmifiiffumt  er  ue  iniffti' 


1  Charles  I.  by  Man 

•lina  eflluAtra»d _,  _ 

:  suBGesled  that  swect^melling  In 


rifytl 


ol  the  Dutch  wan  uni 
nitimiiiKtcd  on  the 
ntfEarik.  .  .  (It 

IS  later  title  of  Tm 


BlagBe.  attcrwardiMnGadaiphiD,  brfcordcdin  thediaiy,  whenhc 
B>'iBe  dewgned  "  to  eonseeratv  her  worthy  life  10  postenty.''  This 
*  aoMy  did  in  a  little  maKerincn  ol  RtigiouiVoeniAy  which 
cd  in  MS.  ia  Ihe  poHcsHon  ol  the  Harcoun  family  until  it 

iled  by  Samuel  M1tb«far«.  bishop  of  Dilord,  u  ihe  lilt  •! 

Vri  Goislplum  (1S47).  reprinted  in  the  *' King's  Clasda"  (1904). 
The  picture  ol  Miitres  Blagge's  lunily  lile  at  court  ii  beifhieaed 
'-  'ntereit  when  read  in  conneiion  wiih  Ihe  scandalous  meniein 
IB  comte  de  Gnmont,  or  cDntempoiiry  political  satires  on  Ihe 
t.  Numerous  other  papers  and  lellerB  of  Eveb/n  on  sdentifie 
rets  and  matters  ol  public  inieml  are  preserved,  a  coUectlofl  of 
ite  and  ofiicial  lellerB  and  papen  11643-17171  1^,  or  addressed 
ir  Richard  Bmwneand  hi!  win-ln-la*  beini  in  the  British  Museum 
L  USS.  15857  and  IjSsS). 
..m  ID  Ihe  Diay  E^-elytl'•  moet  valuable  work  ia  Jtbs.     By  the 


EVERDINGEN— EVERETT,  A.  H. 


BVBRDINOBV.  ALLART  VAN  (x63z-?x67s),  Dutch  painter 
and  agraver,  the  son  of  a  government  clerk  at  Alkmaar,  was 
bom,  it  tt  said,  in  1621,  and  educated,  if  we  believe  an  old  tradi- 
tion, under  Roeland  Savery  at  Utrecht.  He  wandered  in  1645 
to  Haarlem,  where  he  studied  under  Peter  de  Molyn,  and  finally 
settled  about  1657  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  greater  contrast  than  that 
which  is  presented  by  the  works  of  Savery  and  Everdingen. 
Savety  inherited  the  gaudy  style  of  the  Breughels,  which  he 
carried  into  the  17th  century;  whilst  Everdingen  realized  the 
large  and  effccti\'«  system  of  coloured  and  powerfully  shaded 
landscape  which  marks  the  precursors  of  Rembrandt.  It  is  not 
easy  on  this  account  to  believe  that  Savery  was  Everdingen's 
master,  while  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  probability  that  he 
acquired  the  elements  of  landscape  painting  from  de  Molyn. 
Pieter  de  Molyn,  by  birth  a  Londoner,  lived  from  1624  till  x66i 
in  Haarlem.  He  went  periodically  on  visits  to  Norway,  and  his 
works,  though  scarce,  exhibit  a  broad  and  sweeping  mode  of 
execution,  differing  but  slightly  from  that  transferred  at  the 
opening  of  the  X7th  century  from  Jan  van  Goyen  to  Solomon 
RuysdaeL  His  etchings  have  nearly  the  breadth  and  effect  of 
those  of  Everdingen.  It  is  still  an  open  question  when  de  Molyn 
wielded  influence  on  his  clever  disciple.  Alknuuir,  a  busy  trading 
place  near  the  Texel,  had  little  of  the  picturesque  for  an  artist 
except  polders  and  downs  or  waves  and  sky.  Accordingly  we 
find  Alhrt  at  first  a  painter  of  coast  scenery.  But  on  one  of  bis 
expeditions  he  is  said  to  have  been  cast  ashore  in  Norway,  and 
during  the  repairs  of  his  ship  he  visited  the  inland  valleys,  and 
thus  gave  a  new  course  to  his  art.  In  early  pieces  he  cleverly 
represents  the  sea  in  motion  under  varied,  but  mostly  clouded, 
aspects  of  sky.  Their  general  intonation  is  strong  and  brown, 
and  effects  are  rendered  in  a  powerful  key,  but  the  execution  is 
much  more  uniform  than  that  of  Jacob  Ruysdael.  A  dark  scud 
lowering  on  a  rolling  sea  near  the  walls  of  Flushing  characterizes 
Everdbgen's  "  Mouth  of  the  Schelde  "  in  the  Hermitage  at  St 
Petersburg.  Storm  is  the  marked  feature  of  sea-pieces  in  the 
Staedel  or  Rbbartes  collections;  and  a  strand  with  wreckers 
at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek  may  be  a  reminis- 
cence of  personal  adventure  in  Norway.  But  the  Norwegian  coast 
was  studied  in  calms  as  well  as  in  gales;  and  a  fine  canvas  at 
Munich  shows  fishermen  on  a  still  and  sunny  day  taking  herrings 
to  a  smoking  hut  at  the  foot  of  a  Norwegian  crag.  Tlie  earUest 
of  Everdingen's  sea-pieces  bears  the  date  of  1640.  After  1645 
we  meet  with  nothing  but  representations  of  inland  scenery, 
and  particularly  of  Norwegian  valleys,  remarkable  alike  for 
wildiiess  and  a  decisive  depth  of  tone.  The  master's  favourite 
theme  is  a  fall  in  a  glen,  with  mournful  fringes  of  pines  inter- 
q>ened  with  birch,  and  log-huts  at  the  base  of  rocks  and  craggy 
slopes.  The  water  tumblM  over  the  foregrourul,  so  as  to  entitle 
the  painter  to  the  name  of  "  inventor  of  cascades."  It  gives 
Everdingen  his  character  as  a  precursor  of  Jacob  Ruysdael  in  a 
certain  form  of  landscape  composition;  but  though  very  skilful 
in  arrangement  and  clever  in  effects,  Everdingen  remains  much 
more  simple  in>  execution;  he  is  much  less  subtle  in  feeling 
or  varied  in  touch  than  his  great  and  incomparable  countryman. 
Five  of  Everdingen's  cascades  are  in  the  museum  of  Copenhagen 
alone :  of  these,  one  is  dated  1647,  another  1649.  In  the  Hermit- 
age at  St  Petersburg  is  a  fine  example  of  1647;  another  in  the 
Pinakothek  at  Munich  was  finished  in  1656.  English  public 
galleries  ignore  Everdingen;  but  one  of  his  best-known  master- 
pieces is  the  Norwegian  glen  betonging  to  Lord  Listowel.  Of 
ho  etchings  and  drawings  there  are  much  larger  and  more 
numerous  specimens  in  England  than  elsewhere.  Bcuig  a  col- 
lector as  well  as  an  engraver  and  painter,  he  brought  together 
a  large  number  of  works  of  all  kinds  and  masters;  and  the 
aak  of  these  by  his  heirs  at  Amsterdam  on  the  xxth  of  March 
1676  gives  an  approximate  clue  to  the  date  of  the  painter's 
death. 

His  two  brothers,  Jan  and  Caesar,  were  both  painters.  Caesak 
VAX  EvzBOXMCEN  (1606-Z679),  mainly  known  as  a  portrait 
painter,  enjoyed  some  vogue  during  his  life,  and  many  of  his 
pictures  are  to  be  seen  in  the  museums  and  private  houses  of 


Holland.  They  show  a  certain  cleverness,  but  are  far  from 
entitling  him  to  rank  as  a  master. 

EVEREST.  SIR  GEORGE  (x 790-1866),  British  surveyor  and 
geographer,  was  the  son  of  Tristram  Everest  4>f  Gwerndak, 
Brecknockdiire,  and  was  bom  there  on  the  4th  of  July  1790. 
From  school  at  Marlow  he  proceeded  to  the  military  academy 
at  Woolwich,  vdiere  he  attracted  the  special  notice  of  the  mathe- 
nuitical  master,  and  passed  so  well  in  his  examinations  that  he 
was  declared  fit  for  a  commission  before  attaining  the  necessary 
age.  Having  gone  to  India  in  x8o6  as  a  cadet  in  the  Ben|^ 
Artillery,  he  was  selected  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  to  take  part  in 
the  reconnaissance  of  Java  (x8x4-x8i6);  and  after  being  em- 
ployed in  various  engixieering  works  throughout  India,  he  was 
appointed  in  18x8  assistant  to  Colonel  Lambton,  the  founder  of 
the  great  trigonometrical  survey  of  that  country.  In  X823,  on 
Colonel  Lambton's  death,  he  succeeded  to  the  post  of  super- 
intendent of  the  survey;  in  X830  he  was  appointed  by  the  court 
of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  surveyor-general  of  India; 
and  from  that  date  till  his  retirement  from  the  service  in  1843 
he  continued  to  discharge  the  laborious  duties  of  both  offices. 
During  the  rest  of  his  life  he  resided  in  England,  where  he  became 
felbw  of  the  Royal  Society  and  an  active  member  of  several 
other  scientific  associations.  In  186 x  he  was  made  a  C.B.  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  in  1862  he  was  diosen 
vice-president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  He  died  at 
Greenwich  on  the  xst  of  December  x866.  Tlie  geodetical  labours 
of  Sir  George  Everest  rank  among  the  finest  achievements  of 
their  kind;  and  ixx>re  especially  hb  measurement  of  the  meri- 
dional arc  of  India,  xi)^  in  length,  is  accounted  as  uxuivalled 
in  the  annals  of  the  science.  In  great  part  the  Indian  survey  is 
what  he  made  it. 

His  works  are  purely  pn^e9sional>— A  paper  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Agronomical  Society^  pointing  out  a  mistake 
in  La  Caule's  measurement  of  an  arc  of  Uie  mendian  which  he 
bad  dlK^^vered  during  sick-leave  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  An 
account  of  ike  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  between  the 
parallels  of  18*  3'  and  24"  7',  being  a  continuation  of  the  Grand 
Meridional  Arc  of  India,  as  detailed  by  LieuL-Col.  Lambton  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  CalciUta  fLondon,  1830);  An 
account  of  the  measurement  of  two  seaions  of  the  Meridional  Arc  of 
India  bounded  by  the  parallOs  of  \V  3'  XJ*.  24*  7'  ix',  and  ao*  30' 
48'  (London,  1847). 

EVEREST,  MOUNT,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  peak  of  the  Himakyas  situated  in  Nepal  almost  precisely 
on  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  87  E.  long,  with  the  parallel 
28  N.  lat.  Its  elevation  as  at  present  determined  by  trigono- 
metrical observation  is  29,002  ft.,  but  it  is  possible  that  further 
investigation  into  the  value  of  refraction  at  such  altitudes  will 
result  in  pladng  the  sununit  even  higher.  It  has  been  confused 
with  a  peak  to  the  west  of  it  called  Gaurisankar  (by  Schlagint- 
weit),  which  is  more  than  5000  ft.  lower;  but  the  observations 
of  Captain  Wood  from  peaks  near  Khatmandu,  in  Nepal,  and 
those  of  the  same  officer,  and  of  Major  Ryder,  from  the  route 
between  Lhasa  and  the  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra  in  1904, 
have  definitely  fixed  the  relative  position  of  the  two  mountain 
masses,  and  conclusively  proved  that  there  is  no  hi^^er  peak 
than  Everest  in  the  Himalayan  system.  The  peak  possesses 
no  distinctive  native  luime  and  has  been  called  Everest  after 
Sir  (jeorge  Everest  (9.V.),  who  completed  the  trigonometrical 
survey  of  the  Himahiyas  in  X84X  and  first  fixed  its  position  and 
altitude.  nr,  H  H  *) 

EVERETT,  ALEXANDER  HILL  (1790-1847),  American 
author  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  X9th  of  March  X790.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Oliver  Everett 
(x7S3-i8oa),  a  Congregational  minister  in  Boston,  and  the 
brother  of  Edward  Everett.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  x8o6, 
taking  the  highest  honours  of  hL  year,  though  the  youngest 
member  of  his  class.  He  spent  one  year  as  a  teacher  in  Phillips 
Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  aiui  then  b^an  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  John  (^uincy  Adams.  In  X809  Adams  was 
appointed  minister  to  Russia,  and  Everett  accompanied  him  as 
his  private  secretary,  remaining  attached  to  the  American 
Icgat  ion  in  Russia  until  1 8 1 1 .  He  was  se  <retary  of  the  American 
legation  at  The  Hague  in  X815-X816,  and  ckarfjt  d*ajfaires  t^ 
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EVERETT,  C.  C— EVERETT,  EDWARD 


from  i8z8  to  1834.  From  1825  to  1829,  during  the  presidency 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  was  the  United  States  minister  to 
Spain.  At  that  time  Spain  recognized  none  of  the  governments 
established  by  her  revolted  colonies,  and  Everett  became  the 
medium  of  all  communications  between  the  Spanish  government 
and  the  several  nations  of  Spanish  origin  which  had  been  estab- 
lished, by  successful  revolutions,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
Everett  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1830- 
1835,  was  president  of  Jefferson  College  in  Louisiana  in  1843- 
1844,  and  was  appointed  conmiissioner  of  the  United  States  to 
China  in  1845,  but  did  not  go  to  that  country  until  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  May  1847  at  Canton,  China. 
Everett,  however,  is  known  rather  as  a  man  of  letters  than  as 
a  diplomat.  In  addition  to  numerous  articles,  published  chiefly 
in  the  Norfk  American  Rttiew,  of  which  he  was  the  editor  from 
1829  to  1835,  he  wrote:  Europe,  or  a  General  Survey  of  the 
PolUical  Situation  of  the  Principal  Powers,  with  Cot^ectures  on 
their  Future  Prospects  (1822),  which  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  Europe  and  was  translated  into  German,  French 
and  Spanish;  New  Ideas  on  Population  (1822);  America,  or  a 
General  Surrey  of  the  Political  Situation  of  the  Several  Powers 
of  the  Western  Continent,  with  Cot^ectures  on  their  Future  Pros- 
pects (1827),  which  was  translated  into  several  European  lan- 
guages; a  volume  of  Poems  (1845);  ^^d  Critical  and  Miscellane- 
ous Essays  (first  series,  1845;  second  series,  1847). 

EVERETT,  CHARLES  CARROLL  (1829-1900),  American 
divine  and  philosopher,  was  bom  on  the  Z9th  of  June  1829,  at 
Brunswick,  Maine.  He  studied  at  Bowdoin  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1850,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Berlin.  Subse- 
quently he  took  a  degree  in  divinity  at  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  From  1859  to  1869  he  was  pastor  of  the  Independent 
Congregational  (Unitarian)  church  at  Bangor,  Maine.  This 
charge  he  resigned  to  take  the  Bussey  professorship  of  theology 
at  Harvard  University,  and,  in  1878,  became  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  theology.  Interested  in  a  variety  of  subjects,  he  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  published  The 
Science  of  Thought  (Boston,  1869;  revised  1891).  He  also  wrote 
Fichte*s  Science  of  Knowledge  (1884);  Poetry,  Comedy  and  Duty 
(1888);  Religious  before  Christianity  (1883);  Ethics  for  Young 
People  (1891);  The  Cospd  of  Paul  (1892).  He  died  at  Cambridge 
on  the  X  6th  of  October  1900. 

EVERETT,  EDWARD  {1704-186$),  American  statesman  and 
orator,  was  born  in  Dorchester,  ^Massachusetts,  on  the  xzth  of 
April  1794.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Oliver  Everett  and  the 
brother  of  Alexander  Hill  Everett  (q.v.).  His  father  died  in 
x8o2,  and  his  mother  removed  to  Boston  with  her  family  after 
fier  htisband's  death.  At  seventeen  Edward  Everett  graduated 
from  Harvard  College,  taking  first  honours  in  his  dan.  While 
at  college  he  was  the  chief  editor  of  The  Lyceum,  the  earliest 
in  the  series  of  college  journals  published  at  the  American 
Cambridge.  His  earlier  predilections  w^e  for  the  study  of  law, 
but  the  advice  of  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,  a  distinguished 
preacher  in  Boston,  led'  him  to  prepare  for  the  pulpit,  and  as  a 
preacher  he  at  once  distinguished  himself.  He  was  caUed  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Brattle  Street  church  (Unitarian)  in  Boston 
before  he  was  twenty  years  old.  His  sermons  attracted  wide 
attention  in  that  community,  and  he  gained  a  considerable 
reputation  as  a  theologian  and  a  controversialist  by  his  pub- 
lication in  18x4  of  a  volume  entitled  Defence  of  Christianity, 
written  in  answer  to  a  work,  The  Grounds  of  ChriHianUy  Exa- 
mined (1813),  by  George  Bethune  English  (i 787-1828),  an 
adventurer,  who,.bom  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  was  in  turn 
a  student  of  law  and  of  theology,  an  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and 
a  soldier  of  fortune  in  Egypt.  Everett's  tastes,  however,  were 
then,  as  always,  those  of  a  scholar;  and  in  1815,  after  a  service 
of  little  more  than  a  year  in  the  pulpit,  he  resigned  hia  charge 
to  accept  a  professor^ip  of  Greek  literature  in  Harvard  College. 

After  nearly  five  years  spent  in  Europe  in  preparation,  he 
entered  with  enthusiasm  on  his  duties,  and,  for  five  years  more, 
gave  a  vigorous  impulse,  not  only  to  the  study  of  Greek,  but  to 
all  the  work  of  the  college.  In  January  1820  he  assumed  the 
charge  of  the  North  American  Review,  which  now  became  a 


quarterly;  and  he  was  indefatigable  during  the  four  years  of 
his  editorship  in  contributing  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
From  1825  to  1835  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  supporting  generally  the  administration  of 
President  J.  Q.  Adams  and  opposing  that  of  Jackson,  which 
succeeded  it.  He  bore  a  part  in  almost  every  important  debate, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs  daring 
the  whole  time  of  his  service  in  Congress.  Everett  was  a  member 
of  neariy  all  the  most  important  select  committees,  such  as  those 
on  the  Indian  relations  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  the  Apportion- 
ment BUI,  and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  drew  the 
report  either  of  the  majority  or  the  minority.  The  report  on  the 
congress  of  Panama,  the  leading  measure  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Nineteenth  Congress,  was  drawn  up  by  Everett,  although  he 
was  the  youngest  member  of  the  committee  and  had  just  entered 
Congress.  He  led  the  unsuccessful  opposition  to  the  Indian 
policy  of  General  Jackson  (the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  and  other 
Indians,  without  their  consent,  from  lands  guaranteed  to  them 
by  treaty). 

In  1835  he  was  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  brought 
to  the  duties  of  the  office  the  untiring  diligence  which  was  the 
characteristic  of  his  public  life.  We  can  only  allude  to  a  few 
of  the  measures  which  received  his  efficient  support,  e.g.  the 
establishment  of  thet)oard  of  education  (the  first  of  such  boards 
in  the  United  States),  the  scientific  surveys  of  the  state  (the  first 
of  such  public  surveys),  the  criminal  law  commission,  and  the 
preservation  of  a  sound  currency  during  the  panic  of  1837. 

Everett  filled  the  office  of  governor  for  four  years,  and  was  then 
defeated  by  a  single  vote,  out  6f  more  than  one  hundred  thousand. 
The  eleaion  is  of  interest  historically  as  being  the  first  important 
American  election. where  the  issue  turned  on  the  question  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  retail  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  the 
following  spring  he  made  a  visit  with  his  family  to  Europe.  In 
1 841,  while  residing  in  Florence,  he  was  named  United  States 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  arrived  in  London  to  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  his  mission  at  the  dose  of  that  year.  Great  ques- 
tions were  at  that  time  open  between  the  two  coimtries — the 
north-eastern  boundary,  the  affair  of  M'Leod,  the  seizure  of 
American  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  the  affair  of  the  "  Creole,"  to  which  was  soon  added  the 
Oregon  question.  .  His  position  was  more  difficult  by  reason  of 
the  frequent  changes  that  took  place  in  the  department  at  home, 
which,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  was  occupied  successivdy  by 
Messrs  Webster,  Legar6,  Upshur,  (Calhoun  and  Buchanan.  From 
all  these  gentlemen  Everett  recdved  marks  of  approbation  and 
confidence. 

By  the  institution  of  the  spedal  mission  of  Lord  Ashburton, 
however,  the  direct  negotiations  between  the  two  governments 
were,  about  the  time  of  Everett's  arrival  in  London,  transferred 
to  Washington,  though  much  business  was  transacted  at  the 
American  legation  in  London. 

Immediatdy  after  the  accession  of  Polk  to  the  presidency 
Everett  was  recalled.  From  January  1846  to  1849,  .as  the 
successor  of  Josiah  Quincy,  he  was  preiudent  of  Harvard  College. 
On  the  death,  in  October  1852,  of  his  friend  Daniel  Webster,  to 
whom  he  had  always  been  closely  attached,  and  of  whom  he  was 
always  a  confidential  adviser,  he  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of 
state,  which  post  he  held  for  the  remaining  months  of  Fillmore's 
administration,  leaving  it  to  go  into  the  Senate  in  1853,  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts.  Under  the  work  of 
the  long  session  of  1853-1854  his  health  gave  way.  In  May 
X854  he  resigned  his  seat,  on  the  orders  of  his  pfaysidan,.  and 
retired  to  what  was  called  private  life. 

But,  as  it  proved,  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his  li(e  most  widely 
establ^hed  his  reputation  and  influence  throughout  America* 
As  early  as  1820  he  had  established  a  reputation  as  an  orator, 
such  as  few  men  in  later  days  have  enjoyed.  He  was  frequently 
invited  to  deliver  an  "oration"  on  sometopicof  historical  or  other 
interest.  With  him  these  "  orations,"  instead  of  being  the 
ephemeral  entertainments  of  an  hour,  became  careful  studies 
of  some  important  theme.  Eager  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  im- 
pending conflict  of  arms  between  the  North  and.  South,  Everett 
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piepued  an  "  oration  '*  on  Geoige  Washington,  which  he  de- 
livered in  every  part  of  America.  In  this  way,  too,  be  raised 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of 
the  old  home  of  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon.  Everett  also 
prepared  for  the  EtKyelopaedia  BrUannica  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Washington,  whidi  was  published  separately  in  i860.  In 
x86o  Everett  was  the  candidate  of  the  short-lived  Constl- 
totkmal-Union  party  for  the  vice-presidency,  on  the  ticket 
with  John  Bell  (f.9.)f  but  received  only  39  electoral  votes. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  zealously  supported  the  national 
government  and  was  called  upon  in  every  quarter  to  sptak  at 
public  meetings  He  delivered  the  last  of  his  great  orations  at 
Gettysboxg,  after  the  battle,  on  the  consecration  of  the  national 
cemetery  there.  On  the  9th  of  January  1865  he  spoke  at  a  public 
nMeting  in  Boston  to  raise  funds  for  the  southern  poor  in 
Savannah.  At  that  meeting  he  caught  cold,  and  the  immediate 
result  was  ha  death  on  the  15th  of  January  1865. 

In  Everett's  life  and  career  was  a  c<»ubination  of  the  results 
of  dffigent  training,  unflinching  industry,  delicate  literary  tastes 
and  unequalled  acquaintance  with  modem  international  politics. 
This  combination  made  him  in  America  an  entirely  exceptional 
person.  He  was  never  loved  by  the  political  managers;  he  was 
always  enthusiastically  received  by  assemblies  of  the  people. 
He  would  have  said  himself  that  the  most  eager  wish  of  his  life 
had  been  for  the  higher  education  of  his  countrymen.  His 
orations  have  been  collected  in  four  volumes  (1850-1859).  A 
work  on  international  law,  on  which  he  was  engaged  at  his  tkath, 
was  never  finuhed.  Allibone  icaxrds  84  titles  ^  his  books  and 
poblished  addresses.  (£.  E.  H.) 

SVEBSTT,  a  dty  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A., 
mdjoining  Chelsea  and  3  m.  N.  of  Boston,  of  which  it  b  a  resi- 
dential suburb.  Pop.  (x88o)  4x59;  (1890)  ix,o68;  (X900) 
24i336f  of  whom  6883  were  foreign-botn;  (19x0  census) 
33484.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  3  sq.  m.  and  is  served  by 
the  Boston  ft  Maine  railway  and  by  interurban  electric  lines. 
Everett  has  the  Frederick  E.  Parlin  memoiial  library  (1878),  the 
Shute  memorial  library  ^1898),  the  Whidden  memorial  hospital 
and  Woodlawn  cemetery  (176  acres).  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  coke,  chemicals  and  boots  and  shoes;  among  others  are 
iron  and  structural  steeL  According  to  the  U.S.  Census  of 
Manofacturcs  (1905),  "  the  coke  ixidustxy  in  Everett  is  unique, 
inasmoch  as  illuminating  gas  is  the  primary  product  and  coke 
really  a  by-product,  while  the  coal  used  is  brought  from  mines 
located  in  Nova  Scotia."  The  value  of  the  city's  total  factory 
product  ixKreased  from  $4,437,180  in  1900  to  $6,135,650  in  1905 
^  3$*3%*  Everett  was  first  settled  about  1630,  remaining  a 
part  ol  Maiden  (and  being  known  as  South  Maiden)  until  X870, 
when  it  was  inoorp(nated  as  a  township.  It  was  chartered  as 
adtyin  1893. 

EVXBBTTv  a  dty,  a  sub-port  of  entry,  and  the  county-seat  of 
Sn<Aooush  county,  Washington,  U.S.A.,  on  Puget  Sound,  at 
the  month  of  the  Snohomish  river,  about  35  m.  N.  of  Seattle. 
Pop.  (X900)  7838;  (19x0  U.  S.  census)  34,8x4.  The  dty  is 
served  by  the  Northern  Padfic  and  the  Great  Northern  railways 
bdng  the  western  terminus  of  the  bitter's  main  transcontinental 
line,  by  interurban  electric  railway,  and  by  several  lines  of 
Sound  and  coasting  freight  and  passenger  steamboats.  Everett 
has  a  fine  harbour  with  several  large  iron  piers.  Among  its 
prindpal  bnOdinp  are  a  Carnegie  library,  a  Y.M.C.A.  building 
and  two  hospitals.  The  buildings  of  the  Pacific  College  were 
erected  here  by  the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in  1908. 
The  dty  is  in  a  rich  lumbering,  gardening,  farming,  and  copper-, 
gold- and  silver-muuog  district.  Thereis  aU.S.assayer's  office 
here,  and  there  are  extenuve  shipyards,  a  huge  paper  mHI,  iron 
works,  and.  Just  outside  the  dty  limits,  the  smelters  of  the 
American  Smelters  Securities  Company,  in  connexion  with  which 
is  one  of  the  two  planU  in  the  United  Sutes  for  saving  arsenic 
from  smdter  fumes.  Lumber  interests,  however,  are  of  most 
importance,  and  here  are  some  of  the  laiisest  lumber  pUints  in 
the  Padfic  Northwest.  Red-cedar  Singles  are  an  Important 
product.  Everett  was  settled  in  1891  and  was  incorporated  in 
1893.    Its  rapid  growth  is  due  to  its  favourable  situation  as  a 


commercial  port,  its  transportation  facilities,  and  its  nearness 
to  extensive  forests  whence  the  matetial  for  its  chief  industries 
is  obtained. 

EVERGLADES,  an  American  lake,  about  8000  sq.  m.  in  area, 
in  which  are  numerous  half-submerged  islands;  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  Florida,  U.S.A.,  in  Lee,  De  Soto,  Dade  and 
St  Lude  counties.  West  of  it  is  Uie  Big  Cypress  Swamp.  The 
floor  of  the  lake  is  a  limestone  basin,  extending  from  Lake 
Okechobee  in  the  N.  to  the  extreme  S.  part  of  the  state,  and 
the  lake  varies  in  depth  from  x  to  X3  ft.,  its  water  bdng  pure 
and  dear.  The  surface  is  above  tide  level,  and  the  lake  is 
endosed,  probably  on  all  sides,  within  an  outcropping  limestone 
rim,  averaging  about  xo  ft.  above'mean  low  tide,  and  approach- 
ing much  nearer  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  E.  than  to  the  gulf  on  the 
W.  There  are  several  small  outlets,  such  as  the  Miami  river  and 
the  New  river  on  the  E.  and  the  Shark  river  on  the  S.W.,  but 
no  streams  empty  into  the  Everglades,  and  the  water-supply  is 
f  timished  by  springs  and  predpitation.  There  is  a  general  south- 
easteriy  movement  of  the  water.  The  soil  of  the  islands  Is  very 
fertile  and  is  subject  to  frequent  inundations,  but  gradually 
the  water  area  is  beixig  replaced  by  land.  The  vegetation  is 
luxuriant,  the  live  oak,  ^d  lemon,  wild  orange,  cucumber, 
papaw,  custard  apple  and  wild  rubb^  trees  being  among  the 
indigenous  spedes;  there  are,  besides,  many  varieties  of  wild 
flowers,  the  orchicb  beixig  espedally  noteworthy.  The  fauna 
is  also  varied,  the  otter,  alligator  and  crocodile  are  found,  also 
the  deer  and  panther,  and  among  the  native  birds  are  the  ibis, 
egret,  heron  and  limpkin.  There  are.  two  seasons,  wet  and  dry, 
but  the  climate  is  equable. 

Systematic  exploration  has  been  prevented  by  the  dense 
growth  of  saw  grass  {Cladium  effusum),  a  kind  of  sedge,  with 
sharp,  saw-toothed  leaves,  which  grows  everywhere  on  the  muck- 
covered  rock  basin  and  extends  several  feet  above  the  shallow 
water.  The  first  white  man  to  enter  the  region  wasEscalente 
de  Fontenada,  a  Spanish  captive  of  an  Indian  chief,  who  named 
the  lake  Lagimo  dd  Espiritu  Santo  and  the  islands  Cayos  del 
Espiritu  Santo.  Between  1841  and  1856  various  United  States 
milltaxy  forces  penetrated  the  Everi^ades  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  and  driving  out  the  Seminoles,  who  took  refuge  here. 
The  most  important  explorations  during  the  later  years  of  the 
X9th  century  were  those  of  Major  Archie  P.  Williams  in  X883, 
James  E.'  Ingraham  in  1893  and  Hugh  L.  WiUoughby  in  X897. 
The  Seminole  Indians  were  in  1909  practically  the  only  inhabi- 
tants. In  1850  under  the  "  Arkansas  Bill,"  or  Swamp  and  Over- 
flow Act,  practicaUy  all  of  the  Everglades,  which  the  state  had 
been  urging  the  federal  govenmient  to  drain  and  reclaim,  were 
turned  over  to  the  state  for  that  purpose,  with  the  provision 
that  all  proceeds  from  such  lands  be  applied  to  their  reclamation. 
A  board  of  trustees  for  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund,  created 
in  X855  and  having  as  members  ex  officio  the  governor,  comp- 
troller, treasurer,  attorney-general  and  commissioner-general, 
sold  and  allowed  to  railway  companies  much  of  the  grant. 
Between  x88x  and  1896  a  private  company  owning  4,000,000 
acres  of  the  Everglades  attempted  to  dig  a  canal  from  Lake 
Okechobee  through  Lake  Hicpochee  and  along  the  Caloosa 
hatchee  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  canal  was  closed  in 
X903  by  overflows.  Six  canals  were  begun  under  state  control 
in  X905  from  the  Uke  to  the  Atlantic,  the  northernmost  at 
Jensen,  the  southernmost  at  Ft.  Lauderdale;  the  total  cost, 
estimated  at  $x,o35,ooo  for  the  reclamation  of  x 3,500  sq.  m., 
is  raised  by  a  drainage  tax  (not  to  exceed  xo  cents  per  acre) 
levied  by  the  trustees  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund  and 
Board  of  Drainage  commissioners.  The  small  area  reclaimed 
prior  to  that  year  (1905)  was  found  very  fertile  and  particularly 
adapted  to  raising  sugar-cane,  oranges  and  garden  truck. 

See  HuEh  L.  WiUoughby's  Across  tke  EnergUtdes  (Philaddpbia. 
1808),  and  espedally  an  article  "  The  Everglades  of  Florida  ^'  by 
Eawtn  A.  Dix  and  John  M.  MacGonigle,  in  the  Century  MaguiiHe 
for  February  1905. 

BVEROREBN,  a  general  term  applied  to  plants  which  are 
always  in  leaf,  as  contrasted  with  dedduous  trees  which 
are  bare  for  some  part  of  the  year  (see  HoRTicin.Ti7X£).    * 
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temperate  or  colder  lones  where  a  season  favourable  to  vegeta- 
tion is  succeeded  by  an  unfavourable  or  winter  season,  leaves  of 
evergreens  must  be  protected  from  the  frost  and  ccdd  drying 
winds,  and  are  therefore  tougher  or  more  leathery  in  texture 
than  those  of  deciduous  trees,  and  frequently,  as  in  pines,  firs 
and  other  conifers,  are  needle-like,  thus  exposing  a  much  smaller 
surface  to  the  drying  action  of  cold  winds.  The  number  of 
seasons  for  which  the  leaves  last  varies  in  different  plants;  every 
season  some  of  the  older  leaves  fall,  while  new  ones  are  regularly 
produced.  The  common  English  bramble  is  practically  ever- 
green, the  leaves  lasting  through  winter  and  until  the  new  leaves 
are  developed  next  spring.  In  privet  also  the  leaves  fall  after  the. 
production  of  new  ones  in  the  next  year.  In  other  cases  the 
leaves  last  several  years,  as  in  conifers,  and  may  sometimes 
be  found  on  eleven-year-old  shoots. 

EVERLASTINO*  or  Immortelle,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
division  Tubulifiirae  of  the  natural  order  Compositae,  known 
botanically  as  Hdickrysum  orietUde.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
Africa,  Crete,  and  the  parts  of  Asia  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  it  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  first 
became  known  in  Europe  about  the  jrear  1629,  and  has  been  culti- 
vated since  1815.  In  common  with  several  other  plants  of  the 
same  group,  known  as  "everlastings,"  the  immortelle  plant 
possesses  a  large  involucre  of  dry  sotle-like  or  scarious  bracts, 
which  preserve  their  appearance  when  dried,  provided  the  plant 
be  gathered  in  ptopet  condition.  The  chief  supplies  of  Hdkhry- 
$um  orienlale  come  from  lower  Provence,  where  it  is  cultivated 
in  large  quantities  on  the  ground  alo{»ng  to  the  Mediterranean, 
in  positions  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  usually  in  plots  sur- 
rounded by  dry  stone  walls.  The  finest  flowers  are  grown  on  the 
slopes  of  Bandols  and  Ciotat,  where  the  plant  begins  to  flower  in 
June.  It  requires  a  lif^t  sandy  or  stony  soil,  and  is  very  readily 
injured  by  rain  or  heavy  dews.  It  can  be  propagated  in  quantity 
by  means  of  offsets  from  the  older  stems.  The  flowering  stems 
are  gathered  in  June,  when  the  bracts  are  fully  developed,  all  the 
fully-expanded  and  immature  flowers  being  pulled  off  and  re- 
jected. A  well-managed  plantation  is  productive  for  eight  or 
ten  years.  The  plant  is  tufted  in  its  growth,  each  plant  produc- 
ing 60  or  70  stems,  while  each  stem  produces  an  average  of  20 
flowers.  About  400  such  stems  weigh  a  kilogranune.  A  hectare 
of  ground  will  produce  40,000  plants,  bearing  from  2,400,000  to 
2,800,000  stems,  and  weighing  from  5}  to  6|  tons,  or  from  2  to 
3  tons  per  acre.  The  colour  of  the  bracts  is  a  deep  yellow. 
The  natural  flowers  are  commonly  used  for  garlands  for  the  dead, 
or  plants  dyed  black  are  mixed  with  the  yellow  ones.  The  plant 
is  also  dyed  green  or  orange-red,  and  thus  employed  for  bouquets 
or  other  ornamental  purposes. 

Other  species  of  Hdickrysum  and  spedcs  of  allied  genera  with 
scarious  heads  of  flowers  are  also  known  as  "  everlastings."  One 
of  the  best  known  is  the  Australian  species  H.  bracteaium,  with 
several  varieties,  including  double  forms,  of  different  colours; 
H.  veslUum  (Cape  of  Good  Hope)  has  white  satiny  heads.  Others 
are  spedes  of  HdipUrum  (West  Australia  and  South  Africa), 
AmMobium  and  Waiitia  (Australia)  and  Xeranihemum  (south 
Europe).  Several  members  of  the  natural  order  Amarantaceae 
have  also  "  everlasting  "  flowers;  such  are  Gamphreno  globosa, 
with  rounded  or  oval  heads  of  white,  orange,  rose  or  violet, 
scarious  bracts,  and  Cdosia  pyramidalis,  with  its  elegant,  loose, 
pyramidal  inflorescences.  Frequently  these  everlastings  are 
mixed  with  bleached  grasses,  as  Lagwus  ovatuSf  Briza  maxima, 
Bramus  briuejormis,  or  with  the  leaves  of  the  Cape  silver  tree 
{Leucadendram  argetUeum),  to  form  bouquets  or  ornamental 
groups. 

BVSR8LEY,  CHARLES  fHAW  LBFBVRB,  Viscount  (1794- 
1888),  speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  eldest  son  of 
Mr  Charles  Shaw  (who  assumed  his  wife's  luune  of  Lefevre  in 
addition  to  his  own  on  his  marriage),  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
22nd  of  February  1794,  and  educated  at  Winchester  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1819, 
and  though  a  diligent  student  was  also  a  keen  sportsman. 
Marrying  a  daughter  of  Mr  Samuel  Whitbread,  whose  wife  was 
the  sister  of  Earl  Grey,  afterwards  premier,  he  thus  became 


connected  with  two  influential  political  families,  and  in  1850  be 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Downton,  in  the 
Liberal  interest.  In  1 83 1  he  was  returned,  after  a  severe  contest, 
as  one  of  the  county  members  for  Hampshire,  in  which  he  resided; 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  he  was  elected 
for  the  Northern  Division  of  the  county.  For  some  years  Mr 
Shaw  Lefevre  was  chairman  of  a  committee  on  petitions  for 
private  bills.  In  1835  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  on 
agricultural  distress,  but  as  his  report  was  not  accepted  by  the 
House,  he  published  it  as  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  his  con- 
stituents. He  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  his  judicial  fairness,  combined  with  singular  tact 
and  courtesy,  and  when  Mr  James  Abercromby  retired  in  1839, 
he  was  nominated  as  the  Liberal  candidate  for  the  chair.  The 
Conservatives  put  forward  Henry  C}oulbum,  but  Mr  Shaw 
Lefevre  was  elected  by  317  votes  to  299.  The  period  was  one  of 
fierce  party  conflict,  and  the  debates  were  frequently  very 
acrimonious;  but  the  dignity,  temper  and  firmness  of  the  new 
speaker  were  never  at  fault.  In  1857  he  had  served  longer  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  except  the  celebrated  Arthur  Onslow 
(1691-1768),  who  was  ^>eaker  for  more  than  33  years  in  five 
successive  parliaments.  Retiring  on  a  pension,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Evcrsley  of  Heckfidd,  in  the  county 
of  Southampton.  His  appearance,  in  the  House  of  Lords  were 
very  infrequent,  but  in  his  own  county  he  was  active  in  the 
public  service.  From  1859  he  was  an  ecclesiastical  commissioner, 
and  he  was  also  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum. 
He  died  on  the  28th  of  December  1888,  the  viscountcy  becoming 
extinct. 

His  younger  brother.  Sir  Jobn  George  Shaw  Levevxs  (1797- 
1879),  who  was  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge  in  x8x8,  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  a  public  official.  He  was  under- 
secretary for  the  colonies,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  intro' 
duction  of  the  new  poor  law  in  1834,  and  with  the  foundation 
of  the  colony  of  South  Australia;  then  having  served  on  several 
important  commissions  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  parliaments  in 
1855,  and  in  the  same  year  became  one  of  the  first  dvtl  service 
commissioners.  He  helped  to  found  the  university  of  London, 
of  which  he  was  vice-chancellor  for  twenty  years,  and  also  the 
Athenaeum  Qub.    He  died  on  the  20th  of  August  1879. 

The  iatter's  son,  George  John  Shaw  Lefevre  (b.  1832), 
was  created  Baron  Eversley  in  1906,  in  recognition  of  long  and 
prominent  services  to  the  Liberal  party.  He  had  filled  the 
following  offices: — dvil  lord  of  the  admiralty,  1856;  secretary 
to  the  board  d  trade,  1869-1871;  under-secretary,  home 
office,  1871;  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  X87X-1874;  first 
commissioner  of  works,  X881-X883;  postmaster-general,  1883- 
1884;  first  commissioner  of  works,  x892-x893;  president  of 
local  government  board,  X894-X895;  chairman  of  royal  com- 
mission on  agriculture,  X893-X896. 

EVESHA1I»  a  market-town  and  munidpal  borough  in  the 
Evesham  parliamentaxy  division  of  Worcestershire,  England, 
X07  m.  W.N.W.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway,  and 
X5  m.  S.E.  by  E.  of  Worcester,  with  a  station  on  the  Redditch- 
Asbchurch  branch  of  the  Midland  railway.  Top.  (X90X)  710X. 
It  lies  on  the  right  (north)  bank  of  the  Avon,  in  the  rich  and 
beautiful  Vale  of  Evesham.  The  district  is  devoted  to  market- 
gardening  and  orchards,  and  the  trade  of  the  town  is  maiidy 
agricultural.  Evesham  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  a 
Benedictine  house  having  been  founded  here  by  St  Egwin  in 
the  8th  century.  It  became  a  wealthy  abbey,  but  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed  at  the  Dissolution.  The  churchyard,  however, 
is  entered  by  a  Norman  gateway,  and  there  survives  also  a 
magnificent  isolated  bell-tower  dating  from  1533,  of  the  best 
ornate  Perpendicular  workmanship.  The  abbey  walls  surround 
the  chiurhyard,  but  almost  the  only  other  remnant  is  a  single 
Decorated  arch.  Close  to  the  bell-tower,  however,  are  the  two 
parish  churches  of  St  Lawrence  and  of  All  Saints,  the  former 
of  the  x6tb' century,  the  latter  containing  Early  English  work, 
and  the  ornate  chapel  of  Abbot  Lichfield,  who  erected  the  bdl- 
towcr.  Other  buildings  include  an  Elizabethan  town  hall,  the 
grammar  school,  founded  by  Abbot  Lichfield,  and  the  picturesque 
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almoary.  Tbe  borough  includes  the  parish  of  Bengeworth 
St  Peter,  oo  the  kft  bank  of  the  river.  Evesham  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  4  aJderm^n  and  12  councillors.  Area,  3265  acres. 

Evesham  (Hommtf  Etkomme)  grew  up  around  the  Benedictine 
abb^,  and  had  evidently  become  of  some  importance  as  a  trad- 
ing centre  in  1055,  when  Edward  the  Confessor  gave  it  a  market 
and  the  privileges  of  a  commercial  town.  It  is  uncertain  when 
the  town  .first  became  a  borou^,  but  the  Domesday  statement 
that  the  men  paid  208.  may  indicate  the  existence  of  a  more  or 
ks  organized  body  of  tradesmen.  Before  1483  the  bmrgesses 
were  holding  the  town  at  a  fee  farm  rent  of  twenty  marks,  but 
the  abbot  still  had  practical  control  of  the  town,  and  his  steward 
presided  over  the  court  at  which  the  bailiffs  were  chosen.  After 
the  DtsBolution  the  manor  with  the  markets  and  fairs  and  other 
privil^es  was  granted  to  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  who  increased  his 
power  over  the  tonhi  by  persuading  the  burgesses  to  agree  that, 
after  they  had  nominated  six  candidates  for  the  office  of  bailiff, 
the  steward  of  the  court  instructed  by  him  should  indicate  the 
two  to  be  chosen.  This  privilege  was  contested  by  Queen 
Elixabeth,  but  when  the  case  was  taken  before  the  court  of  the 
exchequer  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  Sir  Philip's  heir,  Sir 
Edward  Hoby.  In  1604  James  I.  granted  the  burgesses  their 
first  charter,  but  in  the  folfowing  year,  by  a  second  charter,  he 
iiKorpoiated  Evesham  with  the  village  of  Bengeworth,  and 
granted  that  the  borough  should  be  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
seven  aldermen,  to  Whom  he  gave  the  power  of  holding  markets 
and  f  airsjmd  several  other  privileges  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Evesham  received  two  later  charters, 
but  in  1688  that  of  1605  was  restored  and  still  remains  the  govern- 
ing charter  of  the  borough.  Evesham  returned  two  members 
to  parliament  in  1395  and  again  in  1337,  after  which  date  the 
privilege  lapsed  until  1 604.  Its  two  members  were  reduced  to  one 
by  the  act  of  1867,  and  the  borough  was  disftanchised  in  1885. 

Evesham  jpsveits  name  to  the  famous  battle,  fought  on  the 
4th  ol  August  xsfis,  between  the  forces  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
carl  of  Leicester,  and  the  royalist  army  under  Prince  Edward. 
After  a  masterly  campaign,  in  which  the  prince  had  succeeded 
jo  defeating  Leicester  inihe  valleys  of  the  Severn  and  Usk,  and 
bad  destroyed  the  forces  of  the  younger  Montfort  at  Kenilworth 
before  he  could  effect  a  junction  with  the  main  body,  the  royalat 
fotcn  approached  Evediam  m  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  August 
in  time  to  intercept  Leicestiir's  march  towards  Kenilworth. 
Cauglit  in  the  bend  of  the  river  Avon  by  the  converging  columns, 
and  sonoonded  on  all  sides,  the  oki  earl  attempted  to  cut  bis 
way  out  of  the  town  to  the  northward.  At  first  the  fury  of  his 
assault  forced  back  the  superior  numbers  of  tlie  prince;  but 
Simon's  Wekh  levies  melted  away  and  his  eneinies  closed  the 
bst  avenue  of  escape.  The  final  struggle  took  place  on  Green 
HiD,  a  little  to  the,  north-west  of  the  town,  where  the  devoted 
friends  of  de  Montfort  formed  a  ring  round  their  leader,  and  died 
with  him.    The  spot  is  marked  with  an  obelisk. 

BVIDBIfCB  (Lat.  erideniia,  enderi,  to  appear  dearly),  a  term 
which  may  be  defined  briefly  as  denoting  the  facts  presented  to 
the  mind  <^  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  decide 
a  disputed  question.  Evidence  in  the  widest  sense  includes  all 
such  facts,  and  reference  may  be  made  to  the  artkle  Logic  for 
the  science  or  art  of  dealing  with  the  proper  way  of  drawing 
correct  conclusions  and  the  nature  of  proof.  In  a  narrower 
sense,  however,  evidence  includes  in  English  kw  only  such  facts 
as  are  altowed  to  be  so  presented  in  the  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. Thus  we  say  that  a  faa  is  not  evidence,  meaning 
thereby  that  it  is  not  admissible  as  eviklence  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  English  law.  The  law  of  legal  evidence  is  part  of  the 
law  of  procedure*  It  determines  the  kinds  of  evidence  which 
may  be  produced  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  regulates  tbe  mode 
in  which,  and  the  conditions  under  which,  evidence  may  be 
|m>daced  and  tested. 

The  English  lawof  evidence  is  of  comparatively  modem  growth. 

It  rnshrinrs  certain  maxims,  some  derived  from  Roman  law, 

g^/ggy^     aome  invented  by  Coke,  who,  as  J.  B.  Thayer  says, 

"  spawned  Latin  maxims  freely."    But  for  the  most 

part  H  was  built  up  by  English  judges  in  the  course  of  the 


1 8th  century,  and  consists  of  this  judge-made  Uw,  as  modified 
by  statutoiy  enactments  of  the  19th  century.  Early  Teutonic 
procedure  knew  nothing  of  evuience  in  the  modem  sense,  just 
as  it  knew  nothing  of  trials  in  the  modem  sense.  What  it  knew 
was  "  proofs."  There  were  two  modes  of  proof,  ordeals  and 
oaths.  Both  were  appeals  to  the  supematunL  The  judicial 
combat  was  a  biUteral  ordeaL  Proof  followed,  histead  of  pre- 
ceding, judgment.  A  judgment  of  the  court,  called  by  German 
writers  the  BeweisurteU^  and  by  M.  M.  Blgelow  the  "  medial 
judgment,"  awarded  that  one  of  the  two  litigants  must  prove 
his  case,  by  his  body  in  battle,  or  by  a  one^ed  ordeal,  or  by 
an  oath  with  oath-helpers,  or  by  the  oaths  of  witnesses.  The 
court  had  no  desire  to  hear  or  weigh  conflicting  testimony.  To 
do  so  would  have  been  to  exerdse  critical  faculties,  which  the 
court  did  not  possess,  and  the  exercise  of  which  would  have  been 
foreign  to  the  whole  q>irit  of  the  age.  The  litigant  upon  whom 
the  burden  of  furnishing  proof  was  imposed  had  a  certain  task 
to  perform.  If  he  performed  it,  he  won;  if  he  failed,  he  lost. 
The  number  of  oath-helpers  varied  in  different  cases,  and  was 
determined  by  the  law  or  by  the  court.  They  were  probably, 
at  the  outset,  kinsmen,  who  would  hkve  had  to  take  up  the 
bkwd-f eud.  At  a  later  stage  they  became  witnesses  to  charact  er. 
In  the  cases,  comparative^  rare,  where  the  oaths  of  witnesses 
were  admitted  as  proof,  their  oaths  differed  materially  from  the 
sworn  testimony  of  modem  courts.  As  a  rule  no  one  could 
testify  to  a  fact  unless,  when  the  fact  happened,  he  was  solemnly 
"  taken  to  witness."  Then,  when  the  witness  was  adduced,  he 
came  merely  to  swear  to  a  set  formula.  He  did  not  make  a 
promissory  oath  to  answer  questions  truly.  He  merefy  made  an 
assertory  oath  in  a  prescribed  form. 

In  the  course  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  the  old  formal 
accusatory  procedurp  began  to  break  down,  and  to  be  super- 
seded by  another  form  of  procedure  known  as  inquisUiOt  inquest, 
or  en^utU.  Its  decay  was  hastened  by  the  decree  of  the  fourth 
Lateran  Council  in  13x5,  phich  forbade  ecclesiastics  to  take  part 
in  ordeals.  The  Norman  administrative  system  introduced  into 
Eng^d  by  the  Conquest  was  familiar  with  a  method  of  ascer- 
taining and  determining  facts  by  means  of  a  verdict,  retum  or 
finding  made  on  oath  by  a  body  of  inen  drawn  from  the  locality. 
The  system  may  be  traced  to  Carolingian,  and  even  earlier, 
sources.  Henry  II.,  by  instituting  the  grand  assize  and  the 
four  petty  assises,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  litigants  in  certain 
actions  the  opportunity  of  giving  proof  by  the  verdict  of  a  sworn 
inquest  of  neighboun,  proof  "  by  the  country."  The  system  was 
gnuhially  extended  to  other  cases,  criminal  as  well  as  dvil.  The 
verdict  given  was  that  of  penons  having  a  general,  but  not  neces- 
sarily a  particular,  acquaintance  with  tlw  persons,  places  and 
facts  to  which  the  inquiry  rehited.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  finding  by 
local  popular  opiuon.  llad  the  finding  of  such  an  inquest  been 
treated  as  final  and  conclusive  in  criminal  cases,  English 
criminal  procedure  might,  like  the  continental  inquisition,  the 
French  enquHe,  have  taken  the  path  which,  in  the  forcible  hm- 
guage  of  Fortescue  {De  lavdibus,  &&)  "  leads  to  hell "  {semila 
ipsa  est  ad  gehenfiam).  Fortunately  English  criminal  procedure 
took  a  different  course.  The  spirit  of  the  old  accusatoiy  pro- 
cedure was  applied  to  the  new  procedure  by  inquest.  •  Jn  serious 
cases  the  words  of  the  jurors,  the  accusing  juron,  were  treated 
not  as  testimony,  but  as  accusation,  the  new  indictment  was 
treated  as  corresponding  to,the  old  appeal,  and  the  preliminary 
finding  by  the  accusing  ju^  had  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
verdict  of  another  jury.  In  course  of  time  the  second  jury  were 
required  to  base  their  findings  not  on  their  own  knowledge,  but 
on  evidence  submitted  to  them.  Thus  the  modem  system  of 
inquiry  by  grand  jury  and  trial  by  petty  jury  was  gradually 
developed. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  said  about  the  parallel  development 
of  criminal  procedure  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  tendency 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  to  abolish  the  old  formal  methods 
of  procedure,  and  to  give  the  new  procedure  the  name  of  inquisi- 
tion or  inquest,  was  not  peculiar  to  England.  Elsewhere  the 
old  procedure  was  breaking  down. at  the  same  time,  and  for 
similar  reasons.    It  was  the  great  pope  Innocent  m.,  the  pope 
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of  the  fourth  Latenm  Coaiidl,  who  introduced  the  new  in- 
quisitorial procedure  into  the  canon  law.  The  procedure 
was  applied  to  cases  of  heresy,  and,  as  so  applied,  especially  by 
the  Dominicans,  speedily  assumed  the  features  which  made  it 
infamous.  "Every  safeguard  of  innocence  was  abolished  or 
disregarded ;  torture  was  freely  used.  Everything  seems  to  have 
been  done  to  secure  a  conviction."  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  monstrous 
defects,  the  inquisitorial  procedure  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
secret  in  its  methods,  unfair  to  the  accused,  having  torture  as 
an  integral  element,  gradually  forced  its  way  into  the  temporal 
courts,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
common  law  of  western  Europe.  In  connexion  with  this  in- 
quisitorial procedure  continental  jurists  elaborated  a  theory  of 
evidence,  or  judicial  proofs,  which  formed  the  subject  of  an 
extensive  literature.  Under  the  rules  thus  evolved  full  proof 
ipleno  prcbalic)  was  essential  for  convic^on,  in  the  absence  of 
confession,  and  the  standard  of  full  proof  was  fixed  so  high  that 
it  was  in  most  cases  unattainable.  It  therefore  became  material 
to  obtain  confession  by  some  means  or  other.  The  most  effective 
means  was  torture,  and  thus  torture  became  an  essential  feature 
in  criminal  procedure.  The  rules  of  evidence  attempted  to 
graduate  the  wei|^t  to  be  attached  to  different  kinds  of  testi- 
mony and  almost  to  estimate  that  weight  in  numerical  terms. 
"  Le  parlement  de  Toulouse,"  said  Voltaire,  "  a  un  usage  tris 
slnipilier  dans  les  preuves  par  timoins.  On  admet  aiUeurs  des 
demi-preuves,  .  .  .  mais  i  Toulouse  on  admet  des  quarts  et  des 
huiti^mes  de  preuves."  Modem  continental  procedure,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  most  recent  codes,  has  removed  the  worst  features 
of  inquisitorial  procedure,  and  has  shaken  itself  free  from  the 
trammels  imposed  by  the  old  theory  and  technical  rules  of  proof. 
But  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  law,  France  seems  to  have 
paid  the  penalty  for  having  been  first  in  the  field  with  codification 
by  lagging  behind  in  material  reforms.  The  French  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  was  largely  based  on  Colbert's  Ordonnance  of 
1670,  and  thou^  embodying  some  reforms,  and  since  amended 
on  certain  points,  still  retains  some  of  the  features  of  the  un- 
reformcd  procedure  which  was  condemned  in  the  z8th  century  by 
Voltaire  and  the  pkUosopha.  Military  procedure  is  in  the  rear 
of  civil  procedure,  and.  the  trial  of  Captain  Dreyfus  at  Rennes  in 
1899  presented  some  interesting  archaisms.  Among  these  were 
the  weight  attadied  to  the  rank  aJod  position  of  witnesses  as 
compared  with  the  intrinsic  character  of  their  evidence,  and  the 
extraordinary  importance  attributed  to  confession  even  when 
made  under  suspidous  circumstances  and  supported  by  flimsy 
evidence. 

The  history  of  criminal  procedure  in  En^and  has  been  traced 
by  Sir  James  Stephen.  The  modem  rules  and  practice  as  to 
evidence  and  witnesses  in  the  common  law  courts,  both  in  dvil 
and  in  criminal  cases,  appear  to  have  taken  shape  in  the  course 
of  the  i8th  century.  The  first  systematic  treatise  on  the 
English  Uw  of  evidence  am>ears  to  have  been  written  by  Chief 
Baron  Gilbert,  who  died  in  1736,  but  whose  Law  of  Evidence 
was  not  publi^ed  until  1761.  In  writing  it  he  is  said  to  have 
been  much  influenced  by  Locke.^  It  is  highly  praised  by  Black- 
stone  as  "  a  work  which  it  is  impossible  to  abstract  or  abridge 
without  losing  some  beauty  and  destroying  the  charm  of  the 
whole";  but  Bentham,  who  rardy  agrees  with  BUckstone, 
speaks  of  it  as  running  throughout  "in  the  same  strain  of 
ainility,  garrulity,  nanow-mindedtos,  absurdity,  perpetual  mis- 
representation and  indefatigable  seU-contradiction."  In  any 
case  it  remained  the  standard  authority  on  the  law  of  evidence 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  i8th  century.  Bentham  wrote 
his  Rtttionaie  of  Judicial  Evidence,  speciatty  applied  to  English 
PracHce,  at  various  times  between  the. years  1802  and  z8r3. 

*  Reference  may  be  made  to  a  well-known  pasnge  in  the  Essay 
comcertUn^  Human  Understanding  (Book  iv.  di.  xv.) :  '*  The  grouiuh 
of  probability  are — ^Firit,  the  conformity  of  anything  with  our  own 
knowledge,  observation  and  experience.  Second,  the  testimony  of 
others  touching  thdr  observation  and  experience.  In  the  testimony 
of  others  is  to  be  considered  (i)  the  number,  (2)  the  integrity. 
(3)  the  skilt  of  the  witnesses.  (4)  The  design  of  the  author,  where 
it  is  a  testimony  out  of  a  bookdted.  (5)  The  consistency  of  the 
parts  and  drcumMances  of  the  rdacioo.    (6)  Contrary  testimonies." 


By  this  time  he  had  lost  the  nervous  and  simple  style  of  his 
youth,  and  required  an  editor  to  make  him  readable.  His 
great  interpreter,  Dumont^  condensed  his  views  on  evidence 
into  the  TroiU  des  preuves  judiciaires,  which  was  published  in 
1823.  The  manuscript  of  the  Rationale  was  edited  for  English 
reading,  and  to  a  great  extent  rewritten,  by  J.  S.  Mill,  and 
was  published  in  five  volumes  in  1827.  The  book  had  a  great 
effect  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  The  English 
version,  though  crabbed  and  artificial  in  style,  and  unmeasured 
in  its  invective,  is  a  storehouse  of  comments  and  criticisms  on  the 
prindples  of  evidence  and  the  practice  of  the  courts,  which  are 
always  shrewd  and  often  profound.  Bentham  examined  the 
practice  of  the  courts  by  the  light  of  practical  utility.  Starting 
from  the  prindple  that  the  objea  of  judicial  evidence  is  the 
discovery  of  tmth,  he  condemned  the  rules  which  exduded  some 
of  the  best  sotirces  of  evidence.  The  most  characteristic  feature 
of  the  common-law  rules  of  evidence  was,  as  Bentham  pointed 
out,  and,  indeed,  still  is,  their  exdusionary  character.  They 
exduded  and  prohibited  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  evidence 
which  would  be  used  in  ordinary  inquiries.  In  particular,  they 
disqualified  certain  classes  of  witnesses  on  the  ground  of  interest 
in  the  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry,  instead  of  treating  the 
interest  of  the  witness  as  a  matter  affecting  bis  credibility.:  It 
was  against  this  confusion  between  competency  SAd  credibility 
that  Bentham  directed  his  prindpal  attack.  He  also  attacked 
the  system  of  paper  evidence,  evidence  by  means  of  affidavits 
instead  of  by  oral  testimony  in  court,  which  prevailed  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  and  in  ecclesiastical  courts.  Subsequent 
legislation  has  endorsed  his  criticisms.  The  Judicature  Acta 
have  reduced  the  use  of  affidavits  in  chancery  proceedings  within 
reasonable  limits.  A  series' of  acts  of  pariiament  have  removed, 
step  by  step,  almost  all  the  disqualifications  which  formeriy 
made  certain  witnesses  incompetent  to  testify. 

Before  Bentham's  work  appeared,  an  act  of  18 14  had  removed 
the  incompetency  of  ratepayers  as  witnesses  in  certain  cases 
relating  to  parishes.  The  Civil  Procedure  .Act  1833  enacted 
that  a  witness  should  not  be  objected  to  as  incompetent,  solely 
on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  or  ]fudgment  would  be  admissible 
in  evidence  for  or  against  him.  An  act  of  1840  removed  some 
doubts  as  to  the  competency  of  ratepayers  to  give  evidence 
in  matteia  relating  to  their  parish.  The  Evidence  Act  1843 
enacted  broadly  that  witnesses  should  not  be  exduded  from 
giving  evidence  by  reason  of  incapadty  from  crime  or  interest. 
The  Evidence  Act  1851  made  pairties  to  legal  proceedings  ad- 
missible witnesses  subject  to  a  proviso  that  "  nothing  herein 
contained  shaU  render  any  person  who  in  any  criminal  proceed- 
ing is  charged' with  the  commission  of  any  indicuble  offence,  or 
any  offence  punishable  on  summary  conviction,  competent  or 
compellable  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  himself  or  herself,  or 
shall  render  any  person  compellable  to  answer  any  question 
tending  to  criminate  himself  or  herself,  or  shall  in  any  criminal 
proceeding  render  any  husband  competent  or  compellable  to  give 
evidence  for  or  against  his  wife,  or  any  wife  competent  or  com- 
peUable  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  her  husband."  The 
Evidence  (Scotland)  Act  1853  made  a  similar  provision  for  Scot- 
land. The  Evidence  Amendment  Act  1853  made  the  husbands 
and  wives  of  parties  admissible  witnesses,  except  that  husbands 
and  wives  could  not  give  evidence  for  or  against  each  other  in 
criminal  proceedings  or  in  proceedings  for  adultery,  and  could 
not  be  compelled  to  disdose  communications  made  to  each  other 
during  marriage.  Under  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  1857  the 
petitioner  can  be  examined  and  cross-examined  on  oath  at  the 
hearing,  but  is  not  bound  to  answer  any  question  tending  to 
show  that  he  or  she  has  been  guilty  of  adultery.  Under  the 
Matrimonial  Causes  Act  1859,  on  a  wife's  petition  for  dissolution 
of  marriage  on  the  ground  of  adultery  coupled  with  cruelty  or 
desertion,  husband  and  wife  are  competent  and  compellable  to 
give  evidence  as  to  the  cruelty  or  desertion.  The  Crown  Suits 
&c  Act  1865  dedarcd  that  revenue  proceedings  were  not  to 
be  treated  as  criminal  proceedings  for  the  purposes  of  the  acts 
of  1851  and  1853.  The  Evidence  Further  Amendment  Act  1869 
declared  that  parties  to  actions  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage 
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wen  competent  to  give  evidence  in  the  action,  subject  to  a 
proviso  that  the  plaintifF  should  not  recover  unless  his  or  her 
testimony  was  cotioborated  by  some  other  material  evidence^ 
It  also  tandt  the  parties  to  proceedings  instituted  in  consequence 
of  adultery,  and  their  husbands  and  wives,  competent  to  give 
evidence,  but  a  witness  in  any  such  proceeding,  whether  a  party 
or  not,  is  not  to  be  liable  to  be  asked  or  bound  to  answer  any 
question  trf**t«ng  to  show  that  he  or  she  has  been  guilty  of 
adultery,  unless  the  witness  has  already  given  evidence  in  the 
ume  proceeding  in  disproof  of  the  alleged  adultery.    There  are 
similar  provisions  applying  to  Scotland  in  the  Conjugal  Rights 
(Scotland)  Amendment  Act  x86x,  and  the  Evidence  Further 
Amendment  (Scotland)  Act  1874.    The  Evidence  Act  1877 
enacts  that  "  on  the  trial  of  any  indictment  or  other  proceeding 
for  the  son-repair  of  any  public  hi^way  or  bridge,  or  for  a 
nuisance  to  any  public  highway,  river,  or  bridge,  and  of  any 
other  indktment  or  proceeding  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  or  enforcing  a  civil  right  only,  every  defenduit  to  such 
indictment  or  proceeding,  and  the  vrife  or  husband  of  any  such 
defendant  shall  be  admissible  witnesses  and  compellable  to  give 
evidttce."    From  1872  onwards  numerous  enactments  were 
passed  wt^fcine  persons  charged  with  particular  offences,  and 
their  husbands  and  wives,  competent  witnesses.    The  language 
and  effect  of  these  enactments  were  not  always  the  same,  but 
the  insertion  of  some  provision  to  this  effect  in  an  act  creating 
a  new  offence,  especially  if  it  was  punishable  by  summary 
proceedings,  gradually  became  almost  a  conmion  fprm  in  legis- 
lation.   In  the  3rear  1874  a  bill  to  generalise  these  particular 
provxsioiis,  and  to  make  the  evidence  of  persons  charged  with 
criminal  offences  admissible  in  all  cases  was  introduced  by  Mr 
Gladstone's  government,  and  was  passed  by  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.    During  the  next  fourteen 
yean  balls  for  the  same  purpose  were  repeatedly  introduced, 
either  by  the  government  of  the  day,  or  by  Lord  Bramwell  as 
an  independent  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.    Finally  the 
Criminal  Evidence  Act  1898,  introduced  by  Lord  Halsbury,  has 
enacted  in  general  terms  that  "  every  person  charged  with  an 
offence,  and  the  wife  or  husband,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
person  so  charged,  shall  be  a  competent  witness  for  the  defence 
at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings,  whether  the  person  so  charged 
is  charged  solely  or  jointly  with  any  other  person."    But  this 
general  enactment  is  qualified  by  some  -special  restrictions,  the 
nature  of  which  will  be  noticed  below.     The  act  applies  to 
Scotland  but  not  to  Ireland.    It  was  not  to  apply  to  proceedings 
in  courts-martial  unless  so  apfdied  by  general  orders  or  rules 
made  under  statut<»y  authority.    The  provisions  of  the  act  have 
been  applied  by  rules  to  military  courts-martial,  but  have  not 
yet  been  a|^>lied  to  naval  courts-martiaL    The  removal  of  dis- 
qualifications for  want  of  religious  belief  is  referred  to  below 
under  the  head  of  *<  Witnesses." 

The  act  of  x8^  finishes  for  the  present  the  history  of  English 
legislation  on  evidence.  For  a  view  of  the  legal  liteFature  on  the 
...  .  .  subtect  it  b  neoeaaary  to  take  a  step  backwards.  Early 
^J""^""^  tn  the  19th  century  Chief  Baron  Gilbert  was  mipeneded 
as  an  authority  on  the  English  law  of  evidence  by  the  books  of 
Phinipa  (1814)  and  Starkie  (1824),  who  were  followed  by  Roacoe 
{Nisi  Prims,  1827;  Criminal  Cases,  183^),  Greenleaf  (American. 
1843),  Taylor  (based  on  Greenleaf,  1848),  and  Best  (1849).  In 
1876  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  brought  out  his  Ditest  ef  the 
Lam  tf  Emdtuce.  based  upon  the  Indian  Evidence  Act  1872,  which 
be  had  prepared  and  passed  as  law  member  of  the  council  of  the 
governor-general  of  India.  This  Di|;ett  obtained  a  rapid  and 
well-desenred  swccess,  and  has  matenally  influenced  the  form  of 
subaequeat  writings  on  the  English  law  of  evidence.  It  sifted 
cMit  what  Stephen  conceived  to  be  the  main  rules  of  evidence 
from  the  maas  of  extraneous  matter  in  which  they  had  been  em- 
bedded. Roacoe's  Digests  told  the  lawyer  what  things  must  be 
proved  in  order  to  sustain  particular  actions  or  criminal  charges, 
and  related  as  much  to  pleadings  and  to  substantive  law  as  to 
evidence  proper.  Taylor's  two  laige  volumes  were  a  vast  storehouse 
of  useful  mfonnation,  but  his  book  was  one  to  consult,  not  to  master. 
Stephen  eliminated  mudi  of  thb  extraneous  matter,  and  summed  up 
his  rules  in  a  series  of  succinct  propositions,  supplemented  by  apt 
illttstratiotts,  and  couched  in  such  a  form  that  tney  could  be  easuy 
read  and  remembered.  Hence  the  English  Digest,  like  the  Indian 
Act,  has  been  of  much  educational  value.  Its  moat  original  feature, 
bat  unfortunately  also  its  weakest  point,  is  its  theory  of  relevancy. 


Pondering  the  multitude  of  "  exclusionary  **  rules  whidi  had  been 
laid  down  by  the  English  courts,  Stephen  thought  that  he  had 
discovered  the  aeneral  principle  on  which  those  rules  reposed,  and 
could  devise  a  formula  by  which  the  principle  could  be  expressed. 
"  My  study  of  the  subject,"  he  says,  "  both  practically  and  m  books 
has  convinced  me  that  the  doctrine  that  all  facts  in  issue  and  relevant 
to  the  issucj  and  no  others,  may  be  proved,  is  the  unexpressed 
principle  which  forms  the  centre  01  and  gives  unity  to  all  the  express 
negative  rules  which  form  the  great  maas  of  the  law."  The  result  was 
the  chapter  on  the  relevancy  of  facts  in  the  Indian  Evidence  Act, 
and  the  definition  of  relevancy  in  a.  7  of  that  act.  Thia  definition 
was  baaed  on  the  view  that  a  dutinction  could  be  drawn  between 
things  which  were  and  things  iriiich  were  not  causally  connected 
with  each  other,  and  that  rewvancy  depended  on  causal  connexion. 
Subsequent  criticism  convinced  Stephen  that  his  definition  was  in 
some  respects  too  narrow  and  in  others  too  wide,  and  eventually 
he  adopted  a  definition  out  of  which  all  reference  to  causality  was 
dropped.  But  even  in  their  amended  form  the  provisions  about 
relevancy  are  open  to  serious  criticism.  The  doctrine  of  rdevancy, 
ix,  of  tfeue  probative  effect  of  facts,  b  a  branch  of  logic,  not  of  law, 
and  b  out  of  place  both  in  an  enactment  of  the  legblature  and  in  a 
compendium  of  legal  rules.  The  necessity  under  which  Stephen 
found  himself  of  extending  the  range  of  relevant  facts  by  makmg  it 
include  facta  "  deemed  to  be  relevant,"  and  then  narrowinE  it  oy 
enabling  the  judge  to  exclude  evidence  of  facts  which  are  relevant, 
illustrates  the  difference  between  the  rules  of  logic  and  the  rules  of 
law.  Relevancy  b  one  thing;  admissibility  b  another;  and  the 
confusbn  between  them,  which  b  much  older  than  Stcj^en,  b  to 
be  regretted.  Ris^htly  or  wrongljr  English  judges  have,  on  practical 
grounds,  declared  inadmissible  evidence  of  facts,  which  are  relevant 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and  which  are  so  treated  in  non- 
judicial inquiries.  Under  these  circumstances  the  attempt  so  to 
define  relevancy  as  to  make  it  conterminous  with  admissibility  is 
misleading,  and  most  readers  of  Stephen's  Act  and  Digest  would 
find  them  more  intelligible  and  more  useful  if  "  admissible  "  were 
substituted  for  "  relevant "  throughout.  Indeed  it  b  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  Stephen's  doctrine  of  relevancy  b  theoretically 
unsound  ana  practically  useless.  The  other  parts  01  the  work  contain 
terse  and  vigorous-statements  of  the  law,  but  a  Procrustean  attempt 
to  make  legal  rules  square  with  a  preconceived  theory  has  often 
made  the  language  and  arrangement  artificial,  and  the  work,  in 
spite  of  its  compression,  still  contains  rules  which,  under  a  more 
scientific  treatment,  would  find  their  appropriate  place  in  other 
Iwanchcs  of  the  law.  These  defects  are  characteristic  of  a  strong 
fluid  able  man,  who  saw  clearly,  and  expressed  forcibly  what  he  did 
see,  but  was  apt  to  ignore  or  to  deny  the  existence  of  what  he  did 
not  see,  whoae  mind  was  vigorous  rather  than  subtle  or  accurate, 
and  who,  in  spite  of  hb  leuning,  was  somewhat  deficient  in  the 
historical  sense.  But  notwithstandixig  these  defects^  the  con- 
spicuous ability  of  the  author,  hb  learning,  and  his  practical 
experience,  espedally  in  criminal  cases,  attach  greater  wd^ht  to 
Fitzjames  Strohen's  statements  than  to  those  of  any  other  ^iglish 
writer  on  the  uw  of  evidence. 

The  object  of  every  trial  U,  of  may  be,  to  determine  two 
classes  of  questions  or  issues,  which  are  usually  distinguished 
as  questions  of  law,  and  questions  of  fact,  although 
the  dutinction  between  them  b  not  so  dear  as  might 
appear  on  a  superficial  view.  In  a  trial  by  jury  these  two  dasses 
of  questions  are  answered  by  different  persons.  The  judge  lays 
down  the  law.  The  jury,  under  the  guidance  of  the  judge,  find 
the  facts.  It  was  with  reference  to  trial  by  jury  that  die  English 
rules  of  evidence  were  originally  framed;  it  b  by  the  peculiarities 
of  thb  form  of  trial  that  many  of  them  are  to  be  explained;  it 
b  to  thb  form  of  trial  alone  that  some  of  the  most  important  of 
them  are  ezdusively  applicable.  The  negative,  exdusive,  or 
exdusionary  rules  which  form  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
English  Uw  of  evidence,  are  the  rules  in  accordance  with  which 
the  judge  guides  the  jury.  There  b  no  difference  of  principle 
between  the  method  of  inquiry  in  judicial  and  in  non-judicial 
proceedings.  In  dther  case  a  person  who  wishes  to  find  out 
whether  a  particular  event  did  or  did  not  happen,  tries,  in  the 
first  place,  to  obtain  information  from  persons  who  were  present 
and  saw  what  happened  (direct  evidence),  and,  failing  thb,  to 
obtain  information  from  persons  who  can  tell  him  about  facts 
from  which  he  can  draw  an  inference  as  to  whether  the  event 
did  or  did  not  happen  (indirect  evidence).  But  in  judicial 
inquiries  the  information  given  must  be  given  on  oath,  and  be 
liable  to  be  tested  by  cross-examination.  And  there  are  rules 
of  law  which  ezdude  from  the  consideration  of  the  jury  certain 
classes  of  facts  which,  in  an  ordinary  inquiry,  would,  or  might, 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Facts  so  ezduded  are  said  to  be 
"  not  admissible  as  evidence,"  or  "  not  evidence,"  according 
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as  the  word  is  used  in  the  wider  or  in  the  narrower  sense.  And 
the  easiest  way  of  determining  whether  a  fact  is  or  is  not  evidence 
in  the  narrower  sense,  is  first  to  consider  whether  it  has  any 
bearing  on  the  question  to  be  tried,  and,  if  it  has,  to  consider 
whether  it  falls  within  any  one  or  more  ol  the  rules  of  exclusion 
laid  down  by  Eni^ish  law.  These  rules  of  exclusion  are  peculiar 
to  English  law  and  to  systems  derived  from  Enfl^ish  Uw.  They 
have  been  much  criticised,  and  some  of  them  have  been  repealed 
or  materially  modified  by  legislation.  Most  of  them  may  be 
traced  to  directions  given  by  a  judge  in  the  course  of  trying  a 
particular  case,  given  with  special  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  that  case,  but  expressed  in  general  language,  and,  partly 
through  the  influence  of  text-writers,  eventually  hardened  into 
generid  rules.  In  some  cases  their  origin  is  only  intelligible  by 
reference  to  obsolete  forms  of  pleading  or  practice.  But  in  most 
cases  they  were  originally  rules  of  convenience  laid  down  by  the 
judge  for  the  assistance  of  the  jury.  The  judge  is  a  man  of  trained 
experience,  who  has  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  with  the  help  of 
twelve  untrained  men,  and  who  is  naturally  anxious  to  keep  them 
straight,  and  give  them  every  assistance  in  his  power.  The 
exclusion  of  certain  forms  of  evidence  assists  the  jury  by  con- 
centrating their  attention  on  the  questions  immetfiately  before 
them,  and  by  preventing  them  from  being  distracted  or  be- 
wildered by  facts  which  either  have  no  bearLig  on  the  question 
before  them,  or  have  so  remote  a  bearing  on  those  questions  as 
to  be  practicaUy  useless  as  guides  to  the  truth.  It  also  prevents  a 
jury  from  being  misled  by  statements  the  effect  of  which,  through 
the  prejudice  they  excite,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  true 
weight.  In  this  respect  the  rules  of  exclusion  may  be  compared 
to  blinkers,  which  keep  a  horse's  eyes  on  the  road  before  him. 
In  criminal  caaes  the  rules  of  exdusion  secure  fair  play  to  the 
accused,  because  he  comes  to  the  trial  prepared  to  meet  a  specific 
charge,  and  ought  not  to  be  suddenly  confronted  by  statements 
which  he  had  no  reason  to  expect  would  be  made  against  him. 
They  protect  absent  persons  against  statements  affecting  their 
character.  And  lastly  they  prevent  the  infinite  waste  of  time 
which  would  ensue  in  the  discussion  of  a  question  of  fact  if  an 
inquiry  were  allowed  to  branch  out  into  all  the  subjects  with 
which  that  fact  is  more  or  less  connected.  The  purely  practical 
grounds  on  which  the  rules  are  based,  according  to  the  view  of 
a  great  judge,  may  be  illustrated  by  some  remarks  of  Mr  Justice 
WiUes  (1814-1872).  In  discussing  the  question  whether  evi- 
dence of  the  plaintiff's  conduct  on  other  occasions  ought  to  be 
admitted,  he  said: — 


"  It  b  not  easy  in  all  cases  to  draw  the  line  and  to  define  with 
accuracy  where  probability  ceases  anct  speculation  berins;  but 
we  are  bound  to  lay  down  the  rule  to  the  best  of  our  abuity.  No 
doubt  the  rule  as  to  confining  the  evidence  to  that  which  u  relevant 
and  pertinent  to  the  issue  is  one  of  great  importance,  not  only  as 
regards  the  particular  case,  but  also  with  reference  to  savins  the 
time  of  the  court,  and  preventing  the  minds  of  the  jury  from  bring 
dbrawn  away  from  the  real  point  they  have  to  decide. . . .  Now  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  evidence  proposed  to  be  given  in  thu  case, 
it  admitted,  would  not  have  shown  that  it  was  more  probable  that 
the  contract  was  sub|ect  to  the  condition  insisted  upon  by  the 
defendant.  The  question  may  be  put  thus,  Does  the  fact  of  a  person 
having  once  or  many  times  m  his  life  done  a  particular  act  in  a 
particular  way  make  it  more  probable  that  he  has  done  the  same 
thing  in  the  same  way  upon  another  and  different  occasion?  To 
admit  such  q>ecuUtive  evidence  would,  I  think,  be  fraught  with 
great  danger. ...  If  such  evidence  were  held  admissible  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  that  the  defendant  might  not  in  any  case,  where 
the  question  was  whether  or  not  there  had  been  a  sale  of  goods  on 
craltt,  call  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff  had  dealt  with  other 
persons  upon  a  certain  credit:  or,  in  an  action  for  an  assault,  that 
the  pkiintiff  might  not  give  evidence  of  former  assaults  committed 
by  the  defendant  upon  other  persons,  or  upon  other  persons  of  a 
particular  class,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  was  a  quarrelsome 
mdividual,  and  therefore  that  it  was  nighly  probable  that  the 
particular  charge  of  assault  was  well  founded.  Ine  extent  to  which 
this  sort  of  thing  mi^ht  be  carried  is  inconceivable. ...  To  obviate 
the  prejudice,  the  injustice,  and  the  waste  of  time  to  which  the 
admission  of  such  evidence  woukl  lead,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
extent  to  which  it  might  be  carried,  and  that  litigants  are  mortal, 
it  is  necessai^  not  only  to  adhere  to  the  rule,  but  to  lay  it  down 
strictly.  I  tnink,  therefore,  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  had  entered 
into  contracts  of  a  particular  kind  with  other  persons  on  other 
occasions  could  not  be  properiy  admitted  in  evidence  where  no 


custom  of  trade  to  make  sodi  contracts,  and  no  connexion  between 
such  and  the  one  in  question,  was  shown  to  exist "  tHMirngkam  v. 
Head,  1838.  4  C.B.  N.S.  388}. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  principles  of  evidence  in 
dvil  and  in  criminal  cases,  although  there  are  a  few  special  rules, 
such  as  those  relating  to  confessions  and  to  dying  declarations, 
which  are  only  applicable  to  criminal  proceedings.  But  in  dvil 
proceedings  the  issues  are  narrowed  by  mutual  admissions  of 
the  parties,  more  use  is  made  of  evidence  taken  out  of  court,  such 
as  affidavits,  and,  generally,  the  rules  of  evidence  are  less  strictly 
applied.  It  is  often  impolitic  to  object  to  the  admission  of 
evidence,  even  when  the  objection  may  be  sustained  by  previous 
rulings.  The  general  tendency  of  modem  procedure  is  to  place 
a  more  liberal  and  less  technical  construction  on  rules  of  evidence, 
especially  in  dvil  cases.  In  recent  volumes  of  Uw  reports  cases 
turning  on  the  admissibility  of  evidence  are  conspicuous  by  thdr 
rarity.  Various  causes  have  operated  in  this  direction.  One  of 
them  has  been  the  change  in  the  system  of  pleading,  under  which 
each  party  now  knows  before  the  actual  trial  the  main  facts  on 
which  his  opponent  relies.  Another  is  the  interaction  of  chancery 
and  common-law  practice  and  traditions  since  the  Judicature 
Acts.  In  the  chancery  courts  the  rules  of  evidence  were  always 
less  carefully  observed,  or,  as  Westminster  would  have  said, 
less  understood,  than  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  A  judge 
trying  questions  of  fact  alone  might  naturally  think  that  blinken, 
tlK>ugh  useful  for  a  jury,  are  unnecessary  for  a  judge.  And  the 
chancery  judge  was  apt  to  read  his  affidavits  fint,  and  to  deter- 
mine their  admissibility  afterwards.  In  the  meantime  they  had 
affected  his  mind. 

The  tendency  of  modem  text-writers,  among  whom  Professor 
J.  B.  Thayer  (1831-1902),  of  Harvard,  was  perhaps  the  most 
independent,  instructive  and  suggestive,  is  to  restrict  materially 
the  fidd  occupied  by  the  law  of  evidence,  and  to  rdegate  to  other 
branches  of  the  law  topics  traditionally  treated  under  the  head 
of  evidence.  Thus  in  every  way  the  law  of  evidence,  though 
still  embodying  some  prindples  of  great  importance,  is  of  less 
comparative  importance  as  a  branch  of  English  law  than  it  was 
half  a  century  ago.  Legal  rules,  like  dogmas,  have  their  growth 
and  decay.  First  comes  the  judge  who  gives  a  ruling  in  a  parti- 
cular case.  Then  comes  the  text-writer  whocollects  thescattercd 
rulings,  throws  them  into  the  form  of  general  propositions, 
connects  them  together  by  some  theory,  sound  or  unsound, 
and  often  ignores  or  obscures  their  historical  origin.  After  him 
comes  the  legislator  who  crystallizes  the  propositions  into  enact- 
ments, not  always  to  the  advantage  of  mankind.  So  also  with 
decay.  Legal  nUes  fall  into  the  background,  are  explained  away, 
are  ignored,  are  denied,  are  overruled.  Much  of  the  English 
law  of  evidence  is  in  a  stage  of  decay. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  law  of  evidence  may  be  arranged 
differently  according  to  the  taste  or  point  of  view  of  the  writer. 
It  will  be  arranged  here  under  the  following  heads: — ^I.  Prelimin- 
ary Matter;  II.  Classes  of  Evidence;  III.  Rules  of  Exdusion; 
IV.  Documentary  Evidence;  V.  Witnesses. 

L  Pkeliminaey  Mattek 

Under  this  head  may  be  grouped  certain  prindples  and  con- 
siderations which  limit  the  range  of  matters  to  which  evidence 
relates. 

I.  Law  and  Pad. — Evidence  relates  only  to  facts.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  touch  on  the  distinction  between  law 
and  facts.  Ad  quaeslionem  facU  non  respondent  judices;  ad 
quaestionem  juris  non  respondent  juraiores.  Thus  Coke,  attribut- 
ing, after  his  wont,  to  Bracton  a  maxim  which  may  have  been 
invented  by  himself.  The  maxim  became  the  subject  of  political 
controversy,  and  the  two  rival  views  are  represented  by  Pul- 
teney's  h'nes — 

**  For  twelve  honest  men  have  deddcd  the  cause 
Who  are  judges  alike  of  the  facts  and  the  laws," 

and  by  Lord  Mansfield's  variant — 

*'  Who  are  judges  of  facts,  but  not  judges  of  lawsl" 

The  particular  question  raised  with  respect  to  the  law  of  libd. 
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WM  Mttled  by  Pol's  libd  Act  1793.  Coke's  mszim  describes 
in  a  bloiul  geofcnl  way  the  distinction  between  the  functions  of 
the  judge  uid  of  the  jury,  but  is  only  true  subject  to  important 
qualifications.  Judges  in  jury  cases  constantly  dedde  what  may 
be  prc^exly  called  questions  of  fact,  though  their  action  is 
often  di^g^fifftd  by  the  language  applied  or  the  procedure  em- 
ployed. Juries,  in  giving  a  general  verdict,  often  practically 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  The  border-line  between  the 
two  classes  of  questions  is  indicated  by  the  "  mixed  questions 
of  law  and  fact/'  to  use  a  common  phrase,  which  arise  in  such 
cases  as  those  relating  to  "necessaries,"  "due  diligence," 
" se^igenoe,"  "reasonableness,"  "reasonable  and  probable 
cause."  In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  the  line  has  been  drawn 
difiezently  at  different  times,  and  two  conflicting  tendencies 
are  discexnible.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  natural  tendency 
to  generalize  comm<»  inferenos  into  legal  rules,  and  to  fix  legal 
standards  of  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  sound  instinct 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  define  and  refine  too  much  in  these  cases, 
and  that  the  better  course  is  to  leave  broadly  to  the  jury,  under 
the  gmeral  guidance  of  the  judge,  the  question  what  would  be 
done  by  the  "  reasonable  "  or  "  prudent "  man  in  particular 
cases.  The  latter  tendency  predominates  in  modem  English 
law,  and  is  reflected  by  the  enactments  in  the  recent  acts  codify- 
ing the  law  on  bills  of  exchange  and  sale  of  goods,  that  certain 
questions  of  reasonableness  are  to  be  treated  as  questions  of 
fact.  On  the  same  grotmd  rests  the  dislike  to  limit  the  right  of 
a  jury  to  give  a  general  verdict  in  criminal  cases.  Questions  of 
custom  begin  by  being  questions  of  fact,  but  as  the  custom  obtains 
gencial  recognition  it  becomes  law.  Many  of  the  rules  of  the 
English  mercantile  law  were  "found"  as  customs  by  Lord 
Mansfidd's  tpedaX  juries.  Generally,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  joiy  act  in  subordinate  co-operation  with  the  judge, 
and  that  the  extent  to  which  the  judge  limits  or  encroaches  on 
the  province  (rf  the  jury  is  apt  to  depend  on  the  personal  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  judge. 

a.  Judicial  i^olice.— It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  subject 
of  judicial  notice  belongs  properly  to  the  law  of  evidence,  and 
whether  it  does  not  belong  rather  to  the  general  topic  of  legal  or 
judidal  reasoning.  Matters  which  are  the  subject  of  judicial 
notice  are  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  judidal  mind.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  require  evidence  of  every  fact;  many  facts  must 
be  assumed  to  be  known.  The  judge,  like  the  jiuyman,  is  sup- 
posed to  bring  with  him  to  the  consideration  of  the  question 
which  he  has  to  try  common  sense,  a  general  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  also  knowledge  of 
things  that "  everybody  is  supposed  to  know."  Of  such  matters 
judidal  notice  is  said  to  be  taken.  But  the  range  of  general 
knowledge  is  indefinite,  and  the  range  of  judicial  notice  has,  for 
reasons  oi  convenience,  been  fixed  or  extended,  both  by  rulings 
of  the  judges  and  by  numerous  enactments  of  the  legislature. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  here  the  matters  of  which 
judidal  notice  must  or  may  be  taken.  These  are  to  be  found 
in  the  text-books.  For  present  purposes  it  must  su£ke  to  say 
that  they  indude  not  only  matters  of  fact  of  common  and  certain 
knowledge,  but  the  law  and  practice  of  the  courts,  and  many 
matters  connected* with  the  government  of  the  country. 

3.  Presumpiiont. — ^A  presumption  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  an 
inference.  It  is  an  argument,  based  on  observation,  that  what 
has  happened  in  some  cases  will  probably  happen  in  others  of  the 
like  nature.  The  subject  of  presumptions,  so  far  as  they  are 
mere  inferences  or  arguments,  belongs,  not  to  the  law  of  evidence, 
or  to  law  at  all,  but  to  rules  of  reasoning.  But  a  legal  presump- 
tion, or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  presumption  of  law,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  presumption  of  fact,  is  something  more.  It 
may  be  described,  in  Stephen's  language,  as  "  a  rule  of  law  that 
«>urts  and  judges  shall  draw  a  particular  inference  from  a 
particular  fact,  or  from  particular  evidence,  unless  and  until 
the  truth  "  (perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  'soundness ') 
"  of  the  inference  is  di^roved."  Courts  and  legislatures  have 
laid  down  such  rules  on  grounds  of  public  policy  or  general  con- 
venience, and  the  rules  have  then  to  be  observed  as  rules  of 
positive  law,  not  merdy  used  as  part  of  the  ordinary  process  of 


reasoning  or  argumenL  Some  so-called  presumptions  are  rules 
of  substantive  law  under  a  disguise.  To  this  class  appear  to 
bdong  "  oondosive  presumptions  of  law,"  such  as  the  common- 
law  presumption  that  a  child  under  seven  years  of  age  cannot 
commit  a  fdony.  So  again  the  presumption  that  every  one 
knows  the  law  is  merdy  an  awkward  way  of  saying  that  ignorance 
of  the  law  is  not  a  l^^al  excuse  for  breaking  it.  Of  true  legal 
presumptions,  the  majority  may  be  dealt  with  most  appropriately 
under  different  branches  of  the  substantive  law,  such  as  the  law 
of  crime,  of  property,  or  of  contract,  and  accordingly  Stephen 
has  induded  in  his  Digesi  of  the  Law  oj  Endence  only  some  which 
are  conmion  to  more  than  one  branch  of  the  law.  The  effect 
of  a  presumption  is  to  impute  to  certain  facts  or  groups  of  facts 
a  prima  fade  significance  or  operation,  and  thus,  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings, to  throw  upon  the  party  against  whom  it  works  the 
duty  of  bringing  forward  evidence  to  meet  it.  Accordingly  the 
subject  of  presumptions  is  intimatdy  connected  with  the  subject 
of  the  burden  of  proof,  and  the  same  legal  rule  may  be  expressed 
in  different  forms,  dther  as  throwing  the  advantage  of  a  presump- 
tion oh  one  side,  or  as  throwing  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  other. 
Thus  the  rule  in  Stephen's  Digest,  which  says  that  the  burden  of 
proving  that  any  person  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  or  wrongful 
act  is  on  the  person  who  asserts  it,  appears  in  the  artide  entitled 
"  Presumption  of  Innocence."  Among  the  more  ordinary  and 
more  important  legal  presumptions  are  the  presumption  of 
regularity  in  proceedings,  described  generally  as  a  presumption 
omnia  esse  rife  acta,  and  induding  the  presumption  that  the 
holder  of  a  public  office  has  been  duly  ^pointed,  and  has  duly 
performed  his  official  duties,  the  presumption  of  the  legitimacy 
of  a  child  bom  during  the  mother's  marriage,  or  within  the 
period  of  gestation  after  her  husband's  death,  and  the  presump- 
tions as  to  life  and  death.  **  A  person  shown  not  to  have  been 
heard  of  for  seven  years  by  those  (if  any)  who,  if  he  had  been 
alive,  would  naturally  have  heard  of  him,  is  presumed  to  be  dead 
unless  the  circumstances  oi  the  case  are  sudi  as  to  account  for 
his  not  being  heard  of  without  assuming  his  death;  but  there  is 
no  presumption  as  to  the  time  when  he  died,  and  Uie  burden  of 
proving  his  death  at  any  particular  time  is  upon  the  person  who 
asserts  it.  There  is  no  presumption  "  ii.e.  legal  presumption) 
"  as  to  the  age  at  which  a  person  died  who  is  shown  to  have  been 
alive  at  a  given  time,  or  as  to  the  order  in  which  two  or  more 
persons  died  who  are  shown  to  have  died  in  the  same  acddent, 
shipwreck  or  battle  "  (Stephen,  Dig.t  art.  99).  '  A  document 
proved  or  purporting  to  be  thirty  years  old  is  presumed  to  be 
genuine,  and  to  have  been  properly  executed  and  (if  necessary) 
attested  if  produced  bom  the  proper  custody.  And  the  legal 
presumption  of  a  "  lost  grant,"  i.e,  the  presumption  that  a  right 
or  alleged  right  which  has  been  long  enjoyed  without  interrup- 
tion had  a  legal  origin,  still  survives  in  addirion  to  the  common 
law  and  statutory  rules  of  prescription. 

4.  Burden  of  Proof. — ^The  expression  onus  probandi  has  come 
down  from  the  classical  Roman  law,  and  both  it  and  the  Roman 
maxims,  Agenti  incnmbU  probaiio,  Necessitas  probandi  tncumUi 
ei  qui  dicil  non  ei  qui  negat,  and  Reus  excipiendo  fit  actors  must 
be  read  with  reference  to  the  Roman  system  of  actions,  under 
which  nothing  was  admitted,  but  the  plaintiff's  case  was  tried 
first;  then,  unless  that  failed,  the  defendant's  on  his  excepiio; 
then,  unless  that  failed,  the  plaintiff's  on  his  replicatiOf  and  so 
on.  Under  such  a  system  the  burden  was  always  on  the  "  actor." 
In  modern  law  the  phrase  "  burden  of  proof  "  may  mean  one  of 
two  things,  which  are  often  confused — the  burden  of  establish- 
ing the  proposition  or  issue  on  which  the  case  depends,  and  the 
burden  of  produdng  evidence  on  any  particular  point  dther  at 
the  beginning  or  at  a  later  stage  of  the  case.  The  burden  in  the 
former  sense  ordinarily  rests  on  the  plaintiff  or  prosecutor.  The 
burden  in  the  latter  sense,  that  of  going  forward  with  evidence 
on  a  particular  point,  may  shift  from  side  to  side  as  the  case 
proceeds.  The  general  rule  is  that  he  who  alleges  a  fact  must 
prove  it,  whether  the  allegation  is  couched  in  affirmative  or 
negative  terms.  But  this  rule  is  subject  to  the  effect  of  presump- 
tions in  particular  cases,  to  the  principle  that  in  considering  the 
amount  of  evidence  necessary  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof  •- ' 
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must  be  had  to  the  opportunities  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
parties  respectivdy,  tad  to  the  express  provisions  of  statutes 
directing  where  the  burden  of  proof  is  to  lie  in  particular  cases. 
Thus  many  statutes  expressly  direct  that  the  proof  of  lawful 
excuse  or  authority,  or  the  absence  of  fraudulent  intent,  is  to  lie 
on  the  person  chsxged  with  an  oflfence.  And  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act  1848  provides  that  if  the  information  or  com- 
plaint in  summary  proceedings  negatives  any  exemption,  excep- 
tion, proviso,  or  condition  in  the  statute  on  which  it  is  founded, 
the  prosecutor  or  complainant  need  not  prove  the  negative,  but 
the  defendant  may  prove  the  affirmative  in  his  defence. 

n.  Classes  of  Bvidznce 

Evidence  is  often  described  as  being  either  oral  or  document- 
ary. To  these  two  classes  should  be  added  a  third,  called  by 
Bentham  real  evidence,  and  consisting  of  things  presented 
immediately  to  the  senses  of  the  judge  or  the  juxy.  Thus  the 
judge  or  juxy  may  go  to  view  any  place  the  sight  of  which  may 
help  to  an  understanding  of  the  evidence,  and  may  in^>ect  any- 
thing sufficiently  identified  and  produced  in  court  as  material 
to  the  decision.  Weapons,  dothes  and  things  alleged  to  have 
been  stol^i  or  damaged  are  often  brought  into  court  for  this 
purpose.  Oral  evidence  consists  of  the  statements  of  witnesses. 
Documentary  evidence  consists  of  documents  submitted  to  the 
judge  or  juxy  by  way  of  proof.  The  distinction  between  primary 
and  secondary  evidence  relates  only  to  documentary  evidence, 
and  irill  be  iwticed  in  the  section  under  that  head.  A  division 
of  evidence  from  axwther  point  of  view  is  that  into  direct  and 
indirect,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  circumstantial  evidence. 
By  direct  evidence  is  meant  the  statement  of  a  person  who  saw, 
or  otherwise  observed  with  his  senses,  the  fact  in  question.  By 
indirect  or  drcumstantial  evidence  b  meant  evidence  of  facts 
from  which  the  fact  in  question  may  be  inferred.  The  difference 
between  direct  and  indirect  evidence  is  a  difference  of  kind, 
not  of  degree,  and  therefore  the  rule  or  maxim  as  to  "  best 
evidence  "  has  no  application  to  it.  Juries  naturally  attach 
more  weight  to  direct  evidence,  and  in  some  legal  systems  it  is 
only  this  class  of  evidence  which  is  allowed  to  have  full  probative 
force.  In  some  re^>ects  indirect  evidence  is  superior  to  direct 
evidence,  because,  as  Paley  puu  it,  "  facts  cannot  lie,"  whilst 
witnesses  can  and  do.  On  the  other  hand  facts  often  deceive; 
that  is  to  say,  the  inferences  drawn  from  them  are  often  erroneous. 
Hie  circumstances  in  which  crimes  are  ordinarily  committed  are 
such  that  direct  evidence  of  their  commission  is  usually  not 
obtainable,  and  when  criminality  depends  on  a  state  of  mind, 
such  as  intention,  that  sute  must  necessarily  be  inferred  by 
means  of  indirect  evidence. 

m.  Rules  or  Exclusion 

It  seems  desirable  to  state  the  leading  rules  of  exclusion  in 
their  crude  form  instead  of  obscuring  their  historical  origin  by 
attempting  to  force  them  into  the  shape  of  precise  technical 
propositions  forming  parts  of  a  logically  connected  system.  The 
judges  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  modem  law  of  evidence, 
like  those  who  fixst  discoursed  on  the  duties  of  trustees,  little 
dreamt  of  the  elaborate  and  artificial  system  which  was  to  be 
based  upon  their  remarks.  The  rules  will  be  found,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  be  vague,  to  overlap  each  other,  to  require  much 
explanation,  and  to  be  subject  to  many  exceptions.  They  may 
be  stated  as  follows: — (x)  Facu  not  rdevant  to  the  issue  cannot 
be  admitted  as  evidence.  (3)  The  evidence  produced  must  be 
the  best  obtainable  under  the  circumstances.  (3)  Hearsay  is 
not  evidence.    (4)  Opinion  is  not  evidence. 

I.  RuU  of  Rdtvancy. — The  so-called  rule  of  relevancy  is  some- 
times stated  by  text-writers  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  laid 
down  by  Baxon  Parke  in  1837  {Wrigki  v.  Doe  and  Talham,  7  A. 
and  E.  384),  when  he  described  "  one  great  principle  "  in  the 
law  of  evidence  as  being  that "  all  facts  which  are  relevant  to  the 
issue  may  be  proved."  Stated  in  different  forms,  the  rule  has 
been  made  by  Fitajames  Stephen  the  central  point  of  his  theoxy 
of  evidence.  But  relevancy,  in  the  proper  and  natural  sense, 
as  we  have  said,  is  a  matter  not  of  law,  but  of  logic.    If  Baxon 


Parke's  dictum  relates  to  relevancy  in  its  natural  sense  it  is  not 
true;  if  it  relates  to  relevancy  in  a  xumrow  and  artificial  sense, 
as  equivalent  to  admissible,  it  is  Uutological.  Such  ptaaical 
importance  as  the  rule  of  relevancy  possesses  consists,  not  in 
what  it  includes,  but  in  what  it  excludes,  and  for  that  reason 
it  seems  better  to  state  the  rule  in  a  negative  or  exclusive  form. 
But  whether  the  rule  is  stated  in  a  positive  or  in  a  negative  form 
its  vagueness  is  apparent.  No  precise  line  can  be  drawn  between 
"  relevant "  and  "  irrelevant  "  facts.  The  two  classes  shade 
into  each  other  by  imperceptible  degrees.  The  broad  truth  is 
that  the  courts  have  excluded  from  considexation  certain  matters 
which  have  some  bearing  on  the  question  to  be  decided,  and 
which,  in  that  sense,  are  relevant,  and  that  they  have  done  so 
on  grounds  of  policy  and  convenience.  Among  the  matters  so 
excluded  are  matters  which  are  likely  to  mislead  the  jury,  or  to 
complicate  the  case  uimecessaxily,  or  which  are  of  slight,  remote, 
or  merely  conjectural  importance.  Instances  of  the  classes  of 
matters  so  excluded  can  be  given,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  refer 
their  exclusion  to  any  more  general  principle  than  this.  Rules 
as  to  evidence  of  character  and  conduct  appear  to  fall  under  this 
pxindple.  Evidence  is  iwt  adxnissible  to  thovr  that  the  person 
who  is  alleged  to  have  done  a  thing  was  of  a  disposition  or  char- 
acter which  makes  it  probable  that  he  would  or  would  not  have 
done  it.  This  rule  ocdudes  the  biographical  accounts  of  the 
prisoner  which  are  so  familiar  in  Froich  trials,  and  is  an  im- 
portant prinqple  in  Enfl^lish  trials.  It  is  subject  to  three  excep> 
tions:  first,  that  evidence  of  good  character  is  admissible  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner  in  all  criminal  cases;  secondly,  that  a 
prisoner  indicted  for  npe  is  entitled  to  call  evidence  as  to  the 
immoral  character  of  the  prosecutrix;  and  thirdly,  that  a 
witness  may  be  called  to  say  that  he  would  not  belieye  a  previous 
witness  on  his  oath.  The  exception  allowing  the  good  character 
of  a  prisoner  to  influence  the  verdict,  as  distinguished  from  the 
sentence,  is  more  huxnane  than  logical,  and  seems  to  have  been 
at  first  admitted  in  capital  cases  only.  The  exception  in  rape 
cases  does  xK>t  allow  evidexice  to  be  given  of  spedfic  acts  of  im» 
morality  with  persons  other  than  the  piisoner,  doubtless  on  the 
ground  that  such  evidence  would  affect  the  reputations  of  third 
parties.  Where  the  character  of  a  person  is  expressly  in  issue, 
as  in  actions  of  libd  and  slander,  the  rule  of  exdusion,  as  stated 
above,  does  xwt  apply.  Nor  does  it  prevent  evidence  of  bad 
character  from  bdng  given  in  mitigation  of  damages,  where  the 
amount  of  damages  virtually  depends  on  character,  as  in  cases  of 
defamation  and  seductioxL  As  to  conduct  there  is  a  similar 
general  rule,  that  evidence  of  the  conduct  of  a  person  on  other 
occasions  is  not  to  be  used  merdy  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
likelihood  of  his  having  acted  in  a  similar  way  on  a  particular 
occasioiL  Thus,  on  a  charge  of  murder,  the  prosecutor  cannot 
give  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  conduct  to  other  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  a  bloodthirsty  and  murderous  disposition. 
And  in  a  dvil  case  a  defendant  was  not  allowed  to  show  that 
the  plaintiff  had  sold  goods  on  particular  terms  to  other  persons 
for  the  puxpose  of  proving  that  he  had  sold  simflar  goods  on  the 
same  terms  to  the  defendant.  But  this  general  rule  must  be 
cardully  construed.  Where  several  offences  are  so  connected 
with  each  other  as  to  form  parts  of  an  entire  transaction,  evidence 
of  one  is  admissible  as  proof  of  another.  Thus,  where  a  prisoner 
is  charged  with  stealing  particular  goods  from  a  particular  place, 
evidence  may  be  given  that  other  goods,  taken  from  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time,  were  found  in  his  possession.  And  where 
it  is  proved  or  admitted  that  a  person  did  a  particular  act,  and 
the  question  is  as  to  his  state  of  mind,  that  is  to  say,  whether  he 
did  the  act  knowingly,  intentionally,  fraudulently,  or  the  like, 
evidence  may  be  given  of  the  commission  by  him  of  similar  acts 
on  other  occasions  for  the  purpose  of  provixig  his  state  of  mind 
on  the  occasioxL  This  principle  is  most  commonly  applied  in 
charges  for  uttering  false  documents  or  base  coin,  and  not  uncom- 
monly in  charges  for  false  pretences,  embesaleroent  or  muxder. 
In  proceedings  for  the  receipt  or  possession  of  stolen  property, 
the  legislature  has  expressly  authorixed  evidence  to  be  given  of 
the  possession  by  the  prisoner  of  other  stolen  property,  or  of  his 
previous  conviction  oi  an  offence  involving  fraud  or  diishoncsty 
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(Prevention  o^  Crimes  Act  187  x).  Again,  where  there  is  a 
question  whether  a  person  committed  an  offence,  evidence  may 
be  given  of  any  fact  supplying  a  motive  or  constituting  prepara- 
tion for  the  offence,  of  any  subsequent  conduct  of  the  person 
accused,  which  is  apparently  influenced  by  the  commission  of 
the  offence,  and  of  any  act  done  by  him,  or  by  his  authority,  in 
consequence  of  the  offence.  Thus,  evidence  may  be  given  that, 
after  the  commission  of  the  alleged  offence,  the  prisoner  ab- 
sconded, or  was  in  possession  of  the  property,  or  the  proceeds 
of  the  property,  acquired  by  the  offence,  or  that  he  attempted 
to  conceal  things  which  were  or  might  have  been  used  in  com- 
mitting the  offence,  or  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  conduct^ 
himself  when  statements  were  made  in  his  presence  and  hearing. 
Statements  made  to  or  in  the  presence  of  a  person  charged  with 
an  offence  are  admitted  as  evidence,  not  of  the  facts  stated,  but 
of  the  conduct  ot  demeanour  of  the  person  to  whom  or  in  whose 
presence  they  are  made,  or  of  the  general  character  of  the  trans- 
action of  which  they  form  port  (under  the  ra  gestae  rule  men- 
tioned below). 

2.  Bta  Endenu  /^ufo.— Statements  to  the  effect  of  the  best 
evidence  rule  were  often  made  by  Chief  Justice  Holt  about  the 
beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  and  became  familiar  in  the  courts. 
Chief  Baron  Gilbert,  In  his  book  on  evidence,  which  must  have 
been  written  before  1726,  says  that  "  the  first  and  most  signal 
rule  in  relation  to  evidence  is  this,  that  a  man  must  have  the 
utmost  evidence  the  nature  of  the  fact  is  capable  of."  And  in 
the  great  case  of  Omickund  v.  Barker  (1744),  Lord  Hardwicke 
went  so  far  as  to  say, "  The  judges  and  sages  of  the  law  have  laid 
down  that  there  is  but  one  genenl  rule  of  evidence,  the  best  that 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit "  (i  Atkyns  49).  It  is  no 
wonder  that  a  rule  thus  solemnly  stated  should  have  found  a 
prpminent  jdace  in  text-books  on  the  law  of  evidence.  But, 
apart  from  its  application  to  documentary  evidence,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  more  than  a  useful  guiding  principle  which  underlies, 
or  may  be  used  in  support  of,  several  rules. 

It  is  to  documentary  evidence  that  the  principle  is  usually 
applied,  in  the  form  of  the  narrower  rule  excluding,  subject  to 
exceptions,  secondary  evidence  of  the  contents  of  a  document 
where  primary  evidence  is  obtainable.  In  this  form  the  rule  is 
a  rule  of  exclusion,  but  may  be  most  conveniently  dealt  with 
in  connexion  with  the  special  subject  of  documentary  evidence. 
As  noticed  above,  the  general  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  differ- 
ence between  direct  and  indirect  evidence.  And,  doubtless  on 
account  of  its  vague  character,  it  finds  no  place  in  Stephen's 
Digest. 

5.  Hearsay.-— Tht  term  "  hearsay  "  primarily  applies  to  what 
a  witness  has  beard  another  person  say  in  respect  to  a  fact  in 
dispute.  But  it  is  extended  to  any  statement,  whether  reduced 
to  writing  or  not,  which  is  brought  before  the  court,  not  by  the 
author  of  the  statement,  but  by  a  person  to  whose  knowledge  the 
statement  has  been  brought.  Thus  the  hearsay  rule  excludes 
statements,  oral  or  written,  made  in  the  first  instance  by  a  person 
who  is  not  called  as  a  witness  in  the  case.  Historically  this  rule 
may  be  traced  to  the  time  when  the  functions  of  the  witnesses 
were  first  distinguished  from  the  functions  of  the  jury,  and  when 
the  witnesses  were  required  by  their  formula  to  testify  de  visu 
sue  et  andiiu,  to  state  what  they  knew  about  facts  from  the  direct 
evidence  of  their  senses,  n(^  from  the  information  of  others. 
The  rule  excludes  statements  the  effect  of  which  is  liable  to  be 
altered  by  the  narrator,  and  which  purport  to  have  been  made 
by  persons  who  did  not  necessarily  speak  under  the  sanction  of 
an  oath,  and  whose  accuracy  or  veracity  is  not  tested  by  cross- 
examination.  It  tt  therefore  <A  practical  utility  in  shutting  out 
many  loose  statements  and  much  uresponsibie  gossip.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  exdudes  statements  which  are  of  some  value  as 
evidence,  and  may  Indeed  be  the  only  available  evidence.  Thus, 
a  statement  has  been  excluded  as  hearsay,  even  though  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  author  of  the  statement  made  it  on  oath,  or 
that  it  was  against  bis  interest  when  he  made  it,  or  that  he  is 
prevented  by  insanity  or  other  illness  from  giving  evidence  him- 
self, or  that  he  ha*  l^t  the  country  and  disappeaured,  or  that  he 
IS  dead. 


Owin^  to  the  inconveniences  which  would  be  caused  by  a  strict 
application  of  the  rule,  it  has  been  ao  much  eaten  into  by  exceptions 
that  some  persons  doubt  whether  the  rule  and  the  exceptions  ought 
not  to  change  places.  Among  the  exceptions  the  following  may  he 
noticed:  (a)  Certain  sworn  statements. — In  many  cases  statements 
made  by  a  person  whose  evidence  is  material,  but  who  cannot  come 
before  the  court,  or  could  not  come  before  it  without  serious  diffi- 
culty, delay  or  expense,  may  be  admitted  as  evidence  under  proper 
safeguards.  Under  the  Indictable  Offences  Act  18^,  where  a  person 
has  made  a  deposition  before  a  justice  at  a  preliminary  inquiry  into 
an  offence,  his  deposition  may  be  read  in  evidenceon  proof  that  the 
deponent  is  dead,  or  too  ill  to  travel,  that  the  deposition  was  taken 
in  the  presence  of  tlra  accused  person,  and  that  the  accused  then  had 
a  full  opportunity  of  cix>ss*examining  the  deponent.  The  deposition 
must  appear  to  be  signed  by  the  justice  before  whom  it  purports  to 
have  been  taken.  Depositions  taken  before  a  coroner  are  admissible 
under  the  same  principle.  And  the  principle  protnbly  extends  to 
cases  where  the  deponent  is  insane,  or  kept  away  by  the  person 
accused.  There  are  other  statutory  provisions  for  the  admission  of 
dep(witions,  as  in  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  1867;  the 
Forei^  Jurisdiction  Act  1890;  and  the  Children  Act  1908,  incor- 
porating an  act  of  1 89a.  In  dvil  cases  the  rule  excluding  statements 
not  made  in  court  at  the  trial  u  much  less  strictly  applied.  Frequent 
use  u  made  <A  evidence  taken  before  an  examiner,  or  under  a  com- 
mission. Affidavits  are  freely  used  for  subordinate  issues  or  under 
an  arrangement  between  the  parties,  and  leave  may  be  given  to  use 
evidence  taken  in  other  proceedings.    The  old  chancery  practice. 


the  supreme  court  evidence  may  be  given  by  affidavit  upon  any 
motion,  jpetition  or  summons,  but  the  court  or  a  judge  may,  on  the 
application  of  either  party,  order  the  attendance  for  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  person  making  the  affidavit.  (6)  Dying  dedaraHons. — 
In  a  trial  for  murder  or  manslaughter  a  declaration  by  the  person 
killed  as  to  the  cause  of  hu  death,  or  as  to  any  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  transaction  which  resulted  in  his  death,  is  admissible  as 
evidence.  But  this  exception  is  very  strictly  construed.  It  must 
be  proved  that  the  declarant,  at  the  time  of  making  the  declaration, 
was  in  actual  danger  of  death,  and  had  given  up  all  hope  of  recovery, 
(c)  Statements  in  pedigree  cases. — On  a  question  ot  pedigree  the 
statement  of  a  deceased  person,  whether  based  on  his  own  personal 
knowledge  or  on  family  tradition,  is  admissible  as  evidence,  if  it  is 
proved  that  the  person  who  made  the  statement  was  related  to  the 
person  about  whose  family  relations  the  statement  was  made,  and 
that  the  statement  was  coade  before  the  question  with  respect  to 
which  the  evidence  is  required  had  arisen,  (i)  Statements  as  la 
matters  of  public  or  general  interest. — ^Statements  by  dec^^ed  per- 
sons are  admissible  as  evidence  <A  reputation  or  general  beli^  in 
questions  relating  to  the  existence  of  any  public  or  general  right 
or  custom,  or  matter  of  public  and  general  interest.  Statements  of 
thb  kind  are  constantly  admitted  in  questions  relating  to  right  of 
way,  or  rights  of  common,  or  manorial  or  other  lo^  customs. 
Maps,  copies  of  court  rolls,  leases  and  other  deeds,  and  verdicts, 
judgments,  and  orders  of  court  fall  within  the  exception  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  {e)  Statements  in  course  of  duty  or  Imsiness. — ^A  statement 
with  respect  to  a  particular  fact  made  by  a  deceased  person  in 
pursuance  of  his  datv  in  connexion  with  any  office,  employment  or 
business,  whether  public  or  private,  is  admisdble  as  evidence  of  that 
fact,  if  the  statement  appears  to  have  been  made  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  at  or  about  the  time  when  the  fact  occurred.  Thu 
exception  covers  entries  by  clerks  and  other  employees.  (/)  Statements 
against  interest. — ^A  statement  made  by  a  deceased  person  against 
his  pecuniary  or  proprietary  interest  is  admissible  as  evidence, 
without  reference  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  made.  V^re  such  a 
statement  u  admissible  the  whole  of  it  becomes  admissible,  though 
it  ma)r  contain  matters  not  against  the  interest  of  the  person- who 
made  it,  and  though  the  total  effect  may  be  in  his  favour.  Thus, 
where  there  was  a  question  whether  a  particular  sum  was  a  gift>or  a 
loan,  entries  in  an  account  book  of  receipt  of  interest  on  tne  sum 
were  admitted,  and  a  statement  in  the  book  that  the  alleged  debtor 
had  on  a  particular  date  acknondedffed  the  loan  was  also  admitted. 
(g)  Public  documents. — ^Under  this  nead  may  be  placed  recitals  in 
public  acts  of  pariiament,  -notices  in  the  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin 
uaxetti  (which  are  made  evidence  by  statute  in  a  large  number  of 
cases),  and  entries  made  in  the  performance  d  duty  in  official 
registers  or  records,  such  as  registers  of  births,  deaths  or  marriages, 
registers  oS  companies,  reoords  injudicial  proceedings  and  the  hice. 
An  entry  in  a  public  document  may  be  treated  as  a  statement  made 
in  the  course  of  duty,  but  it  is  admissible  whether  the  person  who 
made  the  statement  is  alive  or  dead,  and  without  any  evidence  as 
to  personal  knowledgie,  of  the  time  at  which  the  statement  is  made. 
(A)  Admissions. — By  the  term  "  admission,"  as  here  used,  u  meant 
a  statement  madp  out  of  the  witness-box  by  a  party  to  the  proceedings, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  or  by  some  person  whose  statements  are 
binding  on  that  party,  against  the  Interest  of  that  party.  The  term 
indudM  admissions  made  in  answer  to  interroffatories,  or  to  a  notice 
to  admit  facts,  but  not  admissions  made  on  the  pleadings.  Admis- 
sions, in  this  sense  of  the  term,  are  admissible  as  evidence  against ' ' 
person  by  whom  they  are  aoade,  or  on  whom  they  are  bir 
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wiiboDl  Rhma  to  tin  HI*  or  Jslti  of  tha  pcnoa  wha  nuk  iben. 

A  penon  if  bound  by  tbc  Mi^meqU  ol  his  wnil,  vAinc  within  Ibe 
Acopc  erf  bu  tutbontVi  ud  btrriiEcfv  tnd  ■olidtcm  ue  ■vnu  for 
their  dicDtt  id  the  conduct  of  kf»t  procrcdincL    CDnvmely,  ■ 

■eaU.     StItenKala  rr^wcting  prvjvrty  nuoc  t^  ■  prvfrcoaor  in 

trlmliarfiii  by»  or  binding  on,  iiny  pcnon,  Ihit  pmon  iientitlrdto 
h>vt  the  whole  lUteiHnt  fivcn  in  evidence  The  priinple  o(  thi> 
rale  ii  obviouily  eound,  beat"  '" '"■  *""  — '-^ ■-c-.-^t 


Id  gain  watat  advuitue  or  avoid  tome  evil  in  r^cmm  to  tbe 
liofi  apimt  him.  'Hue  ipptiet  to  any  bducemeot.  thnat 
fv  pflooiie  havinf  RfeRBCB  to  tn  chvgVi  iraetlier  it  ii  udneted 
dinctlr  10  the  Kcueed  penoB  or  li  bnof ht  to  hi(  kaowMge  lodbeetly. 
But  a  iniifininn  !■  not  InvoluBtinr  Bienly  becMiee  it  aneui  to 
have  ben  cauied  by  the  eihoctatioiia  of  a  penon  la  auufority  to 


el  Ibe  priisfler.  Tim,  ■  confarioa  made  to  ■  giol  chj^Oain  in  coo- 
■noeace  of  rdipoue  olnnuioii  h*i  been  admitted  ai  evidence. 
So  abo  hu  a  coiJeiaon  made  by  a  priioaCT  to  ■  gaoler  in  cooeeqiKiKc 
of  a_pioilliie  bf  the  pokr,  that  it  tbe  ptiaooer  confened  iie.fhouLd 
be  aUowed  to  aea  Ui  wile.  To  make  a  mnfmtoa  EavduDtaty.  the 
iaduoeaient  ouut  have  nfenaca  la  tl  '  ' 
chain  agtiait  hiai.  and  mint  be  made 
(o  lAevv  1^,  wtuUy  or  partially,  fi 


I  havii^  power 
tally,  tram  tbe  coHequeBcee  ol  the 
I  ai  ^untary  if,  ia  tbe  opinion  of  the 


taQBceaiefic  wnm  nun^  me  luuuhuu  ibvoiuiieu) 
nay  be  civM  vl  bo*  dinxeied  ia  coDacqueacc  gf  the 
■ad  of  B  BoiA  of  tfet  coafcaloa  ai  dietinetly  rdatca  to  tnoie  lacla. 
ThiM,  A.  luiderciicunMaacea  wUch  make  the  caaleMipn  invotuatary . 
trib  a  poUcemaa  that  hb  A-,  had  thmvii  a  lantern  into  the  pon<l. 
Evidence  auy  be  raven  that  the  Itatera  wai  fbuad  hi  the  pond,  and 
liiat  A.  Bid  he  had  thnnra  It  then.  It  k  si  cmine  impnipcr  !□  try 
to  ntoTt  a  conleaiion  bv  (nud  or  under  the  proraiic  of  trcircy. 
But  if  a  conleialon  ia  otberwiie  adraiiiibte  aa  evidence,  it  doem  not 


penon  lor  tbe  parpoee  i 
Bia^itntB  or  by  a  private  peraon,  ec  becauc  he  waa  a 
that  he  waa  not  bound  to  make  the  eoafa^a,  and  ihi 
be  lued  aninu  tum.  If  a  confoaiBit  b  tf  vtn  in  cvideace. 
dI  It  laanhe  fiveojand  not  Bttiely  the  part*  diodvutlgt 

w  gave  it.  tboueh  it  *u  give 
n  which  it  wai  given  had  n 
he  proceeding  in 


the  Ame  wbject'inatter  aj  tbe  proceeotng  m  wnic 
and  though  tbe  witneea  might  uve  refuiea  to  an* 
put  to  him.  But  if,  after  refniiag  to  aniwer  ni 
witnem  i*  improperly  compelled  id  aniwer,  hij 
a  voliiQIary  conioBon.  llK  grave  ieiloiHy  an 
which  Ibe  Engliih  law  regvdB  canfeoMiu  offer  a 


nportaoct  attacbed  lo  tbu  lorm  ol  evHMnce  uiolbetiynemi 
dure,  euch  a>  the  inquisiorial  lyuem  which  lanjt  prevxiled, 
lo eome extent  prrvailft.  on  Iheconlinent.  (/)  /ujftilat.-^ 
•na  are  often  admitied  ■«  evidence  on  the  grotind  that  Ibey 

'""'FoHi^SStlire 
janjHng  Md.e.iJa|nu^l 


la  part  of  what  ia  called  the  y 


There  ia  ao  dUEenlty  ia  uadentandii^ 
difficulty  ■ 


but  tliere  it  oflea  practical 

^-ce  hai  varied.    Hov  long  ia 

laMingr    What  ought  to  be 

»iaif  uju  luiuial  effect  cf  cootiniiinfl  action,*' 

parlafthcnifuliH?    WbenanactolviiJence 

tlie  fact  of  a  coDpUint  ha 


the  Runl^  poiioaini 


by  the  deoued  penofl  bi 
ind  u  lo  hii  ryDiploma  dmn«  uuich,  wen  nanunBa  aa 

„  ,jr  ihe  pmBcutioo.    Under  the  lame  prindplt  nay  al» 

be  brou^t  the  nile  a*  \p  itatcment*  in  cnn^ilncvcaaeL    la  aarna 

idot.  and  of  tan  comKaion  of  tbe  accuied  with  it,  tho  chaiseagainat 
___ ■_- ^  ^  Bupported  by  evidence  of  anylhinz  done. 

:  only  by  Um.  but  tq>  any  other  of  the  coo^xiaton. 

On  the  glher  hand,  a  Mate. 

part  ,of  tbe  con- 


le  con^itntor.  not  ia  ei 


ipincy.  would  be  treated,  not  **  part  of .     , ........    .....  __ 

..._,..,.■  jij,  jjij  ^5,^j,  njj^    j5,„  the  admiiiibility 

icy  caaee  may  depend  on  the  time  when  they 

H«n  ia  the  poMe—ion  of  a  feUow^onapiiatort 

whether  before  or  alter  the  pnKner'i  i^iprthuuion.  U)  CamfMali 
a^  <ai*r,  tfc — In  Iriali  loi  npe  and  (imiUr  offence*,  the  fact 
I  ihortly  after  the  eoiBmiiKn  ol  the  alleged  offence  *  complaint 
made  by  the  pemn  ■gumt  whom  tbe  offence  wai  cotanutled, 

aba  the  termi  ol  the  ainiplaint.  have  been  admitted  a>  evidence, 

not  of  the  [acta  complained  of.  but  of  tbe  coniiitency  of  the  csni- 
-  '>inant]>  conduct  with  the  etoiy  told  by  her  in  the  witneia.boi,and 

4.  Ofintn.—'nB  rule  excluding  eiprestloiis  of  opinkm  alio 
itu  Iran  the  But  diitiaciion  between  tbe  fimctioiu  of  wit- 
3KB  atid  JDiy,  It  waa  for  [be  witneucs  10  tutr  facta,  for  tbe 
.  ly  to  form  concluilon*.  Of  coune  every  lUtRnent  of  fact 
iDvolvc*  infcriDCe,  and  implies  a  judgment  on  pbenomeiki  ob- 
rrved  by  tbe  Knac*.  And  tbe  inference  b  often  erroneoui,  u  in 
le  answer  to  the  queation.  "  W«  he  diuok?"  A  prudent  wil- 
cai  will  often  guard  himKlf ,  and  i*  illaKed  to  guard  himself,  by 
uweting  to  tbe  best  of  his  belief.  But,  for  practical  putpoiea. 
ia  ponible  to  draw  a  diitinaion  between  a  italemenl  of  facts 
tacrved  and  an  cipresaion  of  opinion  a*  ti^  the  inference  to  ba 
drawn  from  these  fact*,  and  the  rule  telling  witoesiea  to  atato 
fact*  and  not  eipreia  opinioni  is  of  great  value  in  keeping  their 
'  of  tbe  region  of  argument  and  conjecture.  Tbe 
ipcrts,"  that  u  to  say,  oi  penons  bavtng  a  ipedal 
knowledge  ol  aome  particular  subject,  ii  genenlly  described  as 
constituting  the  chid  exception  to  the  tu!e.  But  pcrhapa  it 
would  be  mote  accurate  to  say  that  eipetu  are  allowed  a  much 
wider  range  than  ordinary  wiineuei  in  tbe  eipressioa  of  Ibeir 
optniottt,  and  in  the  atateme nt  of  lacli  on  which  their  opinions 
are  based.  Tbus,  in  a  pnuning  c*«e,  a  doctor  may  be  aiked 
SI  an  expert  wbelher,  in  hii  opinion,  sputictdlt  poison  producci 
particular  lymploms.  And,  where  lunacy  i>  tet  up  a*  a  defence, 
an  expert  may  be  asked  whether,  in  hi*  opinion,  tbe  symptonu 
eibibited  by  the  alleged  lunatic  commonly  ihow  uuoundnesa  oi 
mind,  and  whether  such  uuoundness  of  tnind  usually  renders 
penom  incapable  of  knowing  the  nature  of  tlieir  acts,  or  of 
knowing  that  what  Ibey  do  ii  either  wrong  or  contrary  to  the 
law.  Similar  principtet  are  applied  lo  the  evidence  ol  en^neen, 
and  in  numerous  other  cue*.  locateiol  disputed  bindwtiting 
:ipetu  in  handwriting  is  eipiessly  tecogniied 
■~       ■  ""         ■  Trials  1865). 


ce  and  Practice  on  Ciiminal  Ti 


ms  to  have  been  originally 

M  uKd  ai  evidence  Ihe  Gnt 
question  it  how  it*  conienu  are  to  be  proved.  To  this  quettioa 
tbe  principle  of  "  beat  evidence  "  apidiet,  in  the  fonn  of  the  rule 
that  primary  evidence  mutt  be  given  except  in  tbe  cases  where 
■econdacy  evidence  i>  allowed.  By  primary  evidence  is  meant 
the  document  itself  produced  for  inspection.     By  secondary 
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(J) 


evidence  is  meant  a  copy  of  tbe  document,  or  verbal  accounts  of 
its  contents. 

The  rale  as  to  the  inadmtasitnUty  of  a  copy  ol  a  document  is 
applied  much  more  strict!/  to  private  than  to  public  or  official 
documents.    Secondary  evideiice  may  be  given  of  the  contents  of 
a  privmte  document  in  the  fotbwing  cases: 
(•)  Where  the  original  is  ahown  or  appeals  to  be  in  the  pomession 
of  the  adverse  party,  and  he,  after  having  been  served 
with  reasonable  notice  to  produce  it,  does  not  do  so. 
(()  Where  the  original  is  shown  or  appears  to  be  in  the  possesBion 
or  power  of  a  stranger  not  legally  bound  to  produce  it,  and 
he.  after  having  been  served  with  a  writ  of  subpeena  duces 
tacMK,  or  after  naving  been  sworn  as  a  witness  and  aSbed 
for  the  document,  and  having  admitted  that  it  is  in  court, 
refuses  to  produce  it. 

(c)  Where  it  a  shown  that  proper  search  has  been  made  for  the 

original,  and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  destroyed 
or  lost. 

(d)  Where  the  oriipnal  b  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  easily 

movable,  as  m  the  case  of  a  pkcard  posted  on  a  wall,  or 
of  a  tombstone,  or  is  in  a  country  liom  which  it  is  not 
permitted  to  be  removed. 
(«}  .Where  the  original  is  a  document  for  the  proof  of  which  special 
provision  is  made  by  any  act  of  parliament,  or  an>[  law  in 
force  for  the  time  being.  Documents  of  that  land  are 
practically  treated  on  toe  same  footing  as  private  docu- 
ments* 
Where  the  document  is  an  entry  In  a  banker's  book,  provable 
accordinf  to  the  special  provisions  of  the  Bankers*  Books 
Evidence  Act  2879^ 

Secondary  evidence  of  a  private  document  is  usually  given  either 
by  producing  a  copy  and  calling  a  witness  who  can  prove  the  copy 
to  be  correct,  or,  when  there  is  no  copy  obtainable,  by  calling  a 
witness  who  has  seen  the  document,  and  can  give  an  account  oiits 
contents.  No  general  definition  of  public  document  is  possible, 
but  the  rules  of  evidence  applicable  to  public  documenu  are  expresdy 
applied  by  statute  to  many  classes  of  documents.  Primary  evidence 
of  any  public  document  may  be  given  by  producing  the  document 
from  proper  custody,  and  by  a  witness  identifying  it  as  being  what 
it  professes  to  be.  PuMic  documents  may  suwsys  be  proved  by 
seoondarif  evidence,  but  the  particular  kind  of  secondary  evidence 
required  is  in  many  cases  denned  by  statute.  Where  a  document 
is  of  such  a  public  native  as  to  be  admissible  in  evidence  on  its  mere 
production  from  the  proper  custody,  and  no  statute  exists  which 
renders  its  contents  provable  by  means  of  a  copry,  any  copy  thereof 
or  extract  therefrom  is  admissible  as  proof  of  its  contents,  if  it  is 
proved  to  be  an  examined  copy  or  extcsct,  orpurports  to  be  signed 
or  certified  as  a  true  copy  or  extract  by  the  officer  to  whose  custody 
the  original  is  entrusted.  Many  statutes  provide  that  various 
certificates,  official  and  public  documents,  documents  and  proceed- 
ings of  corporations  and  of  joint  stock  and  other  companies,  and 
certified  copies  of  documents,  by-laws,  entries  in  registers  and  other 
books,  shall  be  receivable  as  evidence  of  certain  particulars  in  courts 
of  justice,  if  they  are  authenticated  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
statutes.  Whenever,  by  virtue  of  any  such  provision,  any  such 
certificate  or  certified  copy  is  receivable  as  proof  of  any  parti- 
cular in  any  court  of  justice,  it  is  admissible  as  evidence,  if  it 
purports  to  be  authenticated  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law, 
witnout  calling  any  witness  to  prove  any  stamp,  seal,  or  signature 
required  for  its  authentication,  or  the  official  charscter  of  the  person 
who  appears  to  have  signed  it.  The  Documentary  Evidence  Acts 
1868.  1883  and  1895.  provide  modes  of  proviiq;  the  contents  of 
srveial  classes  of  proclainations,  orders  and  resulations. 

If  a  document  b  of  a  kind  which  b  required  oy  law  to  be  attested, 

but  not  otherwise,  an  attesting  witness  must  be  called  to  prove  its 

due  exectttioa.    But  thb  rule  is  subject  to  the  following  exceptions : 

(a)  If  it  b  proved  that  there  b  no  attesting  witnem  alive,  and 

capable  of  giving  evidence,  then  it  is  sufficient  to  prove 

that  the  attestation  of  at  least  one  attesting  witness  is   in 

hb  handwriting,  and  that  the  signature  of  the  person 

executing  the  document  b  in  the  handwriting  01  that 

person. 

(Jk)  If  the  document  b  proved,  or  purports  to  be,  more  than 

thirty  years  old,  and  b  produced  from  what  the  court 

considers  to  be  its  proper  custody,  an  attesting  witness 

need  not  be  called,  and  it  will  be  presumed  without  evidence 

that  the  instrument  was  duly  executed  and  attested. 

Where  a  document  embodies  a  judgment,  a  contract,  a  grant, 
or  disposition  of  property,  or  any  other  legal  transaction  or 
"  act  in  tbe  law/'  on  which  rights  depend,  the  validity  of  the 
tiansaction  may  be  impugned  on  tbe  ground  of  fraud,  incapacity, 
want  of  consideration,  or  other  legal  ground.  But  thb  seems 
outside  the  law  of  evidence.  In  thb  class  of  cases  a  question 
often  arises  whether  extrinsic  evidence  can  be  produced  to  vary 
the  nature  of  the  transaction  embodied  in  the  document.  The 
to  tbb  qnestioo  teems  to  depend  on  whether  the  docu- 


ment was  or  was  not  Intended  to  be  a  complete  and  final  state- 
ment of  the  transaction  which  it  embodies.  If  it  was,  you  cannot 
go  outside  the  document  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  transaction.  If  it  was  not,  you  may.  But  the 
mere  statement  of  thb  test  shows  the  difficulty  of  formulating 
precise  rules,  and  of  applying  them  when  formulated.  Fita- 
James  Stephen  mentions,  among  the  facts  which  may  be  proved 
In  these  cases,  the  existence  of  separate  and  consbtent  oral 
agreements  as  to  matters  on  which  the  document  b  silent,  if  there 
b  reason  to  believe  that  the  document  b  not  a  complete  and  final 
statement  of  the  transaction,  and  the  eibtence  of  any  usage  or 
custom  with  reference  to  which  a  contract  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  made.  But  he  admits  that  the  rules  on  the  subject 
are  "  by  no  means  easy  to  apply,  Inasmuch  as.  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  an  enormous  number  of  transactions  fall  dose  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  most  of  them."  The  underlying  principle 
appears  to  be  a  rule  of  substantive  law  rather  than  of  evidence. 
When  parties  to  an  arrangement  have  reduced  the  terms  of  the 
arrangement  to  a  definite,  complete,  and  final  written  form,  they 
should  be  bound  exclusively  by  the  terms  embodied  in  that  form. 
The  question  in  each  case  is  under  what  circumstances  they 
ought  to  be  treated  as  having  done  so. 

The  expression  "  parol  evidence,"  which  includes  written  as 
well  as  verbal  evidence,  has  often  been  applied  to  the  extrinsic 
evidence  produced  for  the  purpose  of  varying  the  nature  of  the 
transaction  embodied  in  a  document.  It  b  also  applied  to  ex- 
trinsic evidence  used  for  another  purpose,  namely,  that  of  ex- 
plaining the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  a  document.  The  two 
questions.  What  b  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction  referred 
to  in  a  document?  and,  What  b  the  meaning  of  a  document?  are 
often  confused,  but  are  really  dbtinct  from  each  other.  The 
rules  bearing  on  the  latter  question  are  rules  of  construction  or 
interpretation  rather  than  of  evidence,  but  are  ordinarily  treated 
as  part  of  the  law  of  evidence,  and  are  for  that  reason  included 
by  Flu  James  Stephen  in  hb  Digest.  In  stating  these  rules  he 
adopts,  with  verbal  modifications,  the  six  propositions  laid  down 
by  VIce-Chancellor  Wigram  in  hb  Examinations  of  the  Ruia  of 
Law  rcspecHng  tkt  admisnon  of  Extrinsic  Evidence  in  Aid  of  the 
Interpfetation  pf  Wills,  The  substance  of  these  propositions 
appears  to  be  thb,  that  wherever  the  meaning  of  a  document 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  from  the  document  itself, 
use  may  be  made  of  any  other  evidence  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  the  meaning,  subject  to  one  restriction,  that,  except 
in  cases  of  equivocation,  f.e.  where  a  person  or  thing  b  described 
in  terms  applicable  equally  to  more  than  one,  resort  cannot  be 
had  to  extrinsic  expressions  of  the  author's  intention. 

V.   WZTNSSSES 

I.  Altendance.—Ji  a  witness  d^es  not  attend  voluntarily  he 
can  be  required  to  attend  by  a  writ  of  subpoena, 

3.  Competency.— Aa  a  general  rule  every  person  is  a  com- 
petent witness.  Formerly  persons  were  disqualified  by  crime 
or  interest,  or  by  being  parties  to  the  proceedings,  but  these 
disqualifications  have  now  been  removed  by  statute,  and  tbe 
circumstances  which  formerly  created  them  do  not  affect  the 
competency,  though  they  may  often  affect  the  credibility,  of  a 
witness. 

Under  the  general  law  as  it  stood  before  the  Criminal  Evidence 
Act  1898  came  into  force,  a  person  charged  with  an  offence  was 
not  competent  to  give  evidence  on  hb  own  behalf.  But  many 
exceptions  had  been  made  to  this  rule  by  legislation,  and  the  rule 
itself  was  finally  abolished  by  the  act  of  1898.  Under  that  law 
a  pe  son  charged  is  a  competent  witness,  but  he  can  only  give 
evidence  for  tbe  defence,  and  can  only  give  evidence  if  he  himself 
applies  to  do  so.  Under  the  law  as  it  stood  before  1898,  persons 
jointly  charged  and  being  tried  together  were  not  competent  to 
give  evidence  either  for  or  against  each  other.  Under  the  act 
of  1898  a  person  charged  jointly  with  another  is  a  competent 
witness,  but  only  for  the  defence,  and  not  for  the  prosecution. 
If,  therefore,  one  of  the  persons  charged  applies  to  give  evidence 
hb  cross-examination  must  not  be  conducted  with  a  view  to 
establbh  the  guilt  of  the  other.    Consequently,  if  it  b  thought 
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desirable  to  use  against  one  pxisoner  the  evidence  of  another 
who  is  being  tried  with  him,  the  latter  should  be  released,  or  a 
separate  verdict  of  not  guilty  taken  against  him.  A  prisoner  so 
giving  evidence  is  popularly  said  to  turn  king's  evidence.  It 
follows  that,  subject  to  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  persons 
tried  together,  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice  is  admissible 
against  his  principal,  and  vice  versa.  The  evidence  of  an  accom- 
pHce  is,  however,  always  received  with  great  jealousy  and  caution. 
A  conviction  on  the  unsupi>orted  testimony  of  ui  accomplice 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  strictly  legal,  but  the  practice  is  to  require 
it  to  be  confirmed  by  unimpeachable  testimony  in  some  material 
part,  and  more  esp^nally  as  to  his  identification  of  the  person  or 
persons  against  whom  his  evidence  may  be  received.  The  wife 
of  a  person  charged  is  now  a  competent  witness,  but,  except  in 
certain  special  cases,  she  can  only  give  evidence  for  the  defence, 
and  can  only  give  evidence  if  her  husband  applies  that  die.should 
do  so.  The  special  cases  in  which  a  wife  can  be  called  as  a 
witness  either  for  the  prosecution  or  for  the  defence,  and  without 
the  consent  of  the  person  charged,  |ire  cases  arising  under  parti- 
cular enactments  scheduled  to  the  act  of  1898,  and  relating 
mainly  to  offences  against  wives  and  children,  and  cases  in  which 
the  wife  is  by  common  law  a  competent  witness  against  her 
husband,  s.e.  where  the  proceeding  is  against  the  husband  for 
bodily  injury  or  violence  inflicted  on  his  wife.  The  rule  of  ex- 
elusion  extends  only  to  a  lawful  wife.  There  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  wife  of  a  prosecutor  is  an  incompetent  witness. 
A  witness  is  incompetent  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  he  is 
prevented  by  extreme  youth,  disease  affecting  his  mind,  or  any 
other  cause  of  the  same  kind,  from  recollecting  the  matter  on 
which  he  is  to  testify,  from  understanding  the  questions  put  to  him, 
from  giving  rational  answers  to  those  questions,  or  from  knowing 
that  he  ought  to  speak  the  truth.  A  witness  unable  to  speak 
or  hear  is  not  incompetent,  but  may  give  his  evidence  by  writing 
or  by  signs,  or  in  any  other  manner  in  which  he  can  make  it  in- 
telligible. The  particular  form  of  the  religious  belief  of  a  witness, 
or  his  want  of  religious  belief,  does  not  affect  his  competency. 
This  ground  of  incompetency  has  now  been  filially  removed  by  the 
Oaths  Act  x88d.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  successive 
enactments  which  have  gradually  removed  the  disqualifications 
attaching  to  various  classes  of  witnesses  has  been  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  competency  of  a  witness  and  his  credibility. 
No  person  is  disqualified  on  moral,  or  religious  grounds,  but  his 
duracter-  may  be  such  as  to  throw  grave  doubts  on  the  value 
of  his  evi(tence.  No  relationship,  except  to  a  limited  extent  that 
of  husband  and  wife,  excludes  from  giving  evidence.  The  parent 
may  be  examined  on  the  trial  of  the  child,  the  child  on  that  of 
the  parent,  master  for  or  against  servant,  and  servant  for  or 
against  master.  The  reUtionship  of  the  witness  to  the  prose- 
cutor or  the  prisoner  in  such  cases  may  affect  the  credibility  of 
the  witness,  but  does  not  exclude  his  evidence. 

3.  Privilege. — It  does  not  follow  that,  because  a  person  is 
competetU  to  give  evidence,  he  can  therefore  be  compelled  to 
do  so. 

No  one,  except  a  person  charged  with  an  offence  when  giving 
evidence  on  his  own  application,  and  as  to  the  offence  where- 
with he  is  charged,  is  bound  to  answer  a  question  if  the  answer 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  have  a  tendency  to  expose 
the  witness,  or  the  wife  or  husband  of  the  witness,  to  any  criniinal 
charge,  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  which  the  court  regards  as  reason- 
ably likely  to  be  preferred  or  sued  for.  Accordingly,  an  accom- 
plice cannot  be  examined  without  his  consent,  but  if  an  accom- 
plice w1k>  has  come  forward  to  give  evidence  on  a  promise  of 
pardon,  or  favourable  consideration,  refuses  to  give  full  and  fair 
information,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  be  convicted  on  his 
own  confesston^  However,  even  accomplices  in  such  circum- 
stances are  not  required  to  answer  on  their  cron-examination 
as  to  other  offences.  Where,  under  the  new  law,  a  person  charged 
with  an  offence  offers  himself  as  a  witness,  he  may  be  asked  any 
question  in  cross-examination,  notwithstanding  that  it  would 
tend  to  criminate  him  as  to  the  offence  charged.  But  he  may 
not  be  asked,  and  if  he  is  asked  must  not  be  required  to  answer, 
any  question  tending  to  show  that  he  has  committed,  or  been 


convicted  of  j  or  been  charged  with,  any  other  offence,  or  is  of 
bad  character,  unless: — 

(L)  The  proof  that  he  has  committed,  or  been  convicted  of,  the 
other  offence  it  admissible  evidence  to  show  that  he  ia 
guilty  of  the  offence  with  which  he  ia  then  charged;  or. 
(IL)  He  has  peraonally,  or  by  his  advocate,  asked  questions  of 
the  witnesses  tor  the  prosecudon,  with  a  view  to  establish 
his  own  good  character,  or  has  eiven  evidence  of  his  good 
character,  or  the  nature  or  conduct  of  the  defence  is  such 
as  to  involve  iroputatbna  on  the  character  of  the  prose- 
cutor or  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution;  or, 
(iii.)  He  has  given  evidence  against  any  other  person  charged 
with  the  same  offence. 

He  may  not  be  asked  questions  tending  to  criminate  his  wife. 

The  privilege  as  to  criminating  answers  does  not  cover  answers 
merely  tending  to  establish  a  dvil  liability.  No  one  is  excused 
from  answering  a  question  or  producing  a  document  only  because 
the  answer  or  document  may  establish  or  tend  to  establish  that 
he  owes  a  debt,  or  is  otherwise  liable  to  any  dvil  proceeding. 
It  is  a  privilege  for  the  protection  of  the  witness,  and  thoefore 
may  be  waived  by  him.  But  there  are  other  privileges  which 
cannot  be  so  waived.  Thus,  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  no  one 
can  be  compelled,  or  is  allowed,  to  give  evidence  relating  to  any 
affairs  of  state,  or  as  to  offidal  communications  between  public 
officers  ui>on  public  affairs,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned,  and  this  consent  is  refused  if  the 
production  of  the  information  asked  for  ia .  considered  detri^ 
mental  to  the  public  service. 

Again,  in  cases  in  which  the  government  is  immediatdy  con- 
cerned, no  witness  can  be  compdled  to  answer  any  question  the 
answer  to  which  would  tend  to  discover  the  names  of  persons 
by  or  to  whom  information  was  given  as  to  the  commission  of 
offences.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  for  the  court  to  dedde  whether  the  per^ 
mission  of  any  such  question  would  or  would  not,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  be  injurious  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

A  husband  is  not  compellable  to  disdose  any  communication 
made  to  him  by  his  wife  during  the  marriage;  and  a  wife  is  not 
compellable  to  disdose  any  conmiunication  made  to  her  by  her 
husband  during  the  marriage. 

A  legal  adviser  is  not  permitted,  whether  during  or  after  the 
termination  of  his  employment  as  such,  unless  with  his  dient'a 
express  consent,  to  diisdose  any  conmiunication,  oral  or  docu- 
mentary, made  to  him  as  such  legal  adviser,  by  or  on  behalf  of 
his  client,  during,  in  the  course  ^,  and  for  the  purpose  pf  his 
employment,  or  to  disdose  any  advice  given  by  him  to  his  dient 
during,  in  the  course  of,  and  for  the  purpose  of  such  employment. 
But  this  protection  does  not  extend  to — 
'  (a)  Any  such  communication  if  nuide  in  furtherance  of  any 
criminal  purpose;  nor 

(b)  Any  fact  observed  by  a  legal  adviser  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  as  such,  showing  that  any  crime  or  fraud  has  been 
committed  since  the  commencement  of  his  employment,  whether 
his  attention  was  directed  to  such  fact  by  or  on  behalf  of  his 
client  or  not;  nor 

(c)  Any  fact  with  which  the  legal  adviser  became  acquainted 
otherwise  than  in  his  character  as  such. 

Medical  men  and  dcrgymen  are  not  privileged  from  the  dis- 
dosure  of  communications  made  to  them  in  professional  con- 
fidence, but  it  is  not  usual  to  press  for  the  disdosures  of  com- 
munications made  to  dergymen. 

4.  Oaths. — ^A  witness  must  give  hb  evidence  under  the  sanction 
of  an  oath,  or  oi  what  is  equivalent  to  an  oath,  that  is  to  say,  of 
a  solenm  promise  to  speak  the  truth.  The  ordhiary  form  of  oath 
is  adapted  to  Christians,  but  a  person  bdonging  to  a  non- 
Christian  religion  may  be  sworn  in  any  form  prescribed  or 
recognized  by  the  custom  of  his  religion.    (See  the  article  Oath3 

5.  PMbUcity.—Tbt  evidence  of  a  witness  at  a  trial  must,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  given  in  open  court  in  the  course  of  the  triaL 
The  secrecy  which  was  such  a  characteristic  featuro  of  the 
"  inquisition  "  procedure  is  abhorrent  to  English  law,  and,  even 
where  publidty  conflicts  with  decency,  English  courts  are  very 
reluctant  to  dispense  with  or  relax  the  safeguards  for  justice 
which  publidty  involves. 
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on  bihaKoI  the  other  lide.  And,  finally,  he  may  be  re-ei 
ao  behalf  e(  hii  own  lide.  After  the  case  for  the  other  i 
beta  opened,  the  tame  procedure  is  adopted  with  the  w 
for  that  >ide.  In  some  caaet  the  patty  who  begin  it  allowed  to 
adduce  (uitbec  evidence  in  reply  to  his  opponent'*  evidence. 
The  euunioatioa  i)  conducted,  cot  by  the  couit,  but  by  oi  on 
bchall  of  the  coolending  panics.  It  will  be  seea  that  tfae  piin- 
ciple  underlyint  this  proceduie  is  that  ol  the  duel,  oi  conflict 
between  twv  contending  parlies,  each  lelying  on  4Dd  usiog  his 
own  evidence,  and  tiying  to  break  down  the  evidence  oi  his 
oppoDCDl.  It  difieis  (com  Ibe  principle  of  the  "inquisition" 
proccduie,  in  which  the  court  takes  a  moie  active  pan,  and  in 
which  the  cases  for  the  two  sides  are  not  so  sharply  dislinguisbed. 
Id  a  amtiDectal  trial  it  is  often  diOHcult  to  del  ermine  wbctbci 
the  case  foe  the  pnsecution  or  the  case  for  the  defence  is  pn-cced- 
Condiclijic  witneues  sLand  up  together 
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3l  be  asked  leading  questions, 
questions  suggesting  the  answer  which  ihe  person  pulling 
question  wisbes  at  eipectt  to  receive,  oi  suggesting  dispu 
facts  about  which  the  wiiness  is  to  testify.    But  the  rule  ab 
leading  questions  is  not  applied  where  the  questions  ssked 
simply  intnxluctoiy,  and  form  no  part  of  Ihe  real  subsiince  of 
ihe  inquiry,  or  where  they  relate  lo  matters  which,  thoug 
material,  are  not  disputed.     And  if  the  witness  called  by  a  perso 
appears  10  be  directly  bostile  to  him,  ox  faierested  on  the  othi 
side,  or  unwilling  to  reply,  the  reason  for  the  tuls  applying  t 
eumi  nation  in  chief  breaks  down,  and  the  witness  may  b 
asked  leading  questioosandcross-eumined,  and  treated  in  every 
le^Kii  as  Ihougb  he  was  a  witness  called  on  the  other  side,  ucept 
■hat  a  party  producing  a  witness  must  not  impeach  his  credit  * 
general  evideiice  ol  bad  character  (Evidence  and  Piactice 
Criminal  Trials  Act  186;).    In  croH-eiamiaalion  questions  i 
bearing  on  Ihe  main  issue  and  leading  queslions  may  be  put  t 
(subject  to  the  rules  as  to  privilege)  must  be  answered,  as  I 
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often  been  seriously  abused,  and  the  power  of  the  t 
it  a  recognixed  by  one  of  the  rules  of  the  supreme  coun  ^K.a.k.. 
^ovL  i^  added  in  i35i).  It  is  considered  wrong  to  put 
questioos  which  assume  that  facts  have  been  proved  which  have 
aot  been  proved,  or  Ihat  snswets  hive  been  ijven  contrary  to 
the  [set.  A  witness  ought  not  to  be  pressed  in  cross-eiaminal  ion 
at  to  soy  facts  which,  if  adoiitled,  would  not  aSect  Ibe  question 
11  issue  or  the  crtdibilily  of  Ihe  wiloess.  K  the  crott-eiaininer 
iDtendt  to  adduce  evidence  contrary  to  the  evidence  given  by 
Ihe  witneia,  be  ou^l 
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diet  hit  aotwer.  Where  he  it  atked  whether  he 
convicted  of  any  felony  or  mitdemeanour,  and  di 
Lo  antver,  proof  may  be  given  of  the  truth  of  the 
(iS  k  19  VkL  c  h,  s.  6).  the  same  rule  is  c 
be  it  uLed  a  qucttion  tending  lo  show  that  he  is 
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by  Ihe  evidence  of  persons  who  swear  that  they,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  witness,  believe  him  lo  be  unworthy  of 
credit  on  his  oaih.  These  persons  may  not  on  tbetr  examiiK- 
tion  in  chief  give  reasons  for  their  belief,  but  Ihey  may  be 
asked  their  reaiont  in  cnHs.eiaminaiion,  and  their  answers 
cannot  be  contradicted.  When  the  credit  of  a  witness  is  so- 
impeached,  the  party  who  called  the  witness  may  give  evidence 
in  reply  to  show  that  the  witness  is  worthy  ol  credit.  Re- 
itecttd  exclusively  to  the  explaiution 
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inalion  may  refresh  his  memory  by  referring  10  tny 
le  by  himself  at  or  about  the  lime  of  Ihe  occurrence 
made  by  any  other  person,  and 
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For  the  history  of  the  Engliih  law  of  eviderce,  see  Biunncr. 

Erl'-rli'.iK!  fii  Seiuu'f'i'ltlt'.  FL  *■■»■    ''■  '  ■■■  '■f  PiKtiun  in 

fNHc.:k  and   M^LIluid,   HuUry  „!  k^itxA   Lau,.   bk.   il.   ch.   !>.; 
Thayer,  fnlimiiuiry  TmUut  n  Ecvliiux  u  1*1  Cimi»imi  Law.    The 

SMicipil  t«t-boaki  now  in  use  arc— Roscoe.  Diirii  at  Ikt  Lvw  ct 
-dam  B»  He  Trial  nj  Aaimi  a<  Niii  Fn<u  (iSlh  ed..  Ijoj); 
RMToe,  Difal  ejllu  Lav  ej  EMtuct  in  Criminal  CoKl  (IJth  ti., 
tttoi):  Taylor,  T«nH«  (m  !*•  tmo  of  Ecidmct  (loth  ed,. 
ifta  ol  tin  Lira  of  EnUcKa  (loth  ed.,  1906I;  ' 
-'   ■.---  --  ..-   ■-„  of  Eiiia>a  (9th  ed.. 
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ns  of  "  fasdnilioD,"  i.t.  that 
an  bewitch,  injure  tnd  even  kill  wiih  a  glance, 
still  very  widely  spread.  The  power  was  itot 
Iwiys  maliciously  cultivated.  It  was  as  often 
invoiuntaty  (cf.  Deuteronomy  xtviii.  54)i  sod 
a  story  it  loia  or  a  Slav  who,  aElicted  with  the  evil  eye,  at  lail 
blinded  himself  in  order  Ihat  be  might  not  be  Ihe  meant  of  injur- 
ing hit  children  CWoyciki,  Palisk  Felkleri,  trans,  by  Lewenjiein, 
p.  is).  Few  of  the  old  classic  wriiert  fail  lo  refer  lo  the  dread 
power.  In  Rome  Ihe  "  evil  eye  "  wat  to  well  recognized  that 
Pliny  stales  ihat  special  laws  were  enacted  againtt  injury  to 
crops  by  incantation,  excantation  or  fasdnaiion.  The  power 
was  styled  ^aonirla  by  the  Greeks  and/oicinUis  by  the  Latins. 
Childrenandyounganimabofalikinds  were  thought  Lobe  speci- 
ally susceptible.     Charms  were  worn  against  the  evil  eye  both 

,. ,  ,  .^^^  ^^  ^  Judges  viii.  11  it  is  thought  there  is 

this  custom  in  the  allusion  lo  the  "  ornaments  " 
on  Ihe  necks  of  csmets.  In  classic  limes  the  H-earing  of  amutels 
is  universal.  They  were  of  three  classes;  (t)  those  the  in- 
Dtion  of  which  was  lo  attract  on  to  themselves,  as  Ibc  lights 
ig-rod  the  lightning,  the  malignant  gbnce;  (>)  charms  hidden 
the  bosom  of  Ihe  drisi;  C])  written  words  from  sacred  writ- 
js-  Of  these  Ihtie  types  Ihe  first  wis  most  numerous.  They 
rre  of  tenesi  of  a  groletquB  and  generally  grossly  obscene  nature, 
icy  were  al»  made  in  Ihe  (oim  of  frogs,  beetles  and  to  on- 
it  Ihe  ancients  did  not  wholly  rely  on  amulets-  Spitting  was 
long  the  Creeks  and  Romans  a  most  common  antidote  to  the 
ison  of  the  evil  eye.  According  to  Theocritus  it  is  necessity 
spit  three  timet  into  the  breast  of  the  person  who  feats  fascins- 
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to  be  regarded  as  unlucky  to  have  any  of  your  possessions  praised. 
Among  the  Romans,  therefore,  it  was  customary  when  praising 
anything  to  add  Praefiscini  dixarim  (Fain  Evill  I  shoidd  say). 
TUs  custom  survives  in  modem  Italy,  where  in  like  drcumstances 
b  said  Si  mgl  ocekio  mm  ci  fosse  (May  the  evil  eye  not  strike  it). 
The  object  of  these  conventional  phrases  was  to  prove  that  the 
speaker  wais  sincere  and  had  no  e^  designs  in  his  praise.  Though 
there  is  no  set  formula,  traces  of  the  custom  are  found  in  English 
rural  sayings,  e.g,  the  Somersetshire  "  I  don't  wish  ee  no  harm, 
so  I  on't  say  no  more."  This  is  what  the  Scots  call  "  fore- 
speaking,"  when  praise  beyond  measure  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  disease  or  accident.  A  Manxman  will  never  say  he  is  very 
well:  he  usually  admits  that  he  is  "  middling,"  or  qualifies  his  ad> 
mission  of  good  health  by  adding  "  now  "  or  **  just  now."  The 
belief  led  in  many  countries  to  the  saying,  when  one  heard  any- 
body or  anything  praised  superabimdandy,  "  God  preserve  him 
or  it."  So  in  Irelud,  to  avoid  being  suspected  of  having  the  evil 
eye,  it  is  advisable  virhenlooking  at  achild  to  say  «  God  bless  it"; 
and  when  passing  a  farm-yard  where  cows  are  collected  at  milking 
time  it  is  usual  for  the  peasant  to  say,  "  The  blessing  of  God  be 
on  you  and  all  your  labour."  Bacon  writes:  "  It  seems  some 
have  been  so  curious  as  to  note  that  the  times  when  the  stroke 
...  of  an  envious  eye  does  most  hurt  are  particularly  when 
the  party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory  and  triumph." 

The  powers  of  the  evil  eye  seem  indeed  to  have  been  most 
feared  by  the  prosperous.  Its  powers  are  often  quoted  as  almost 
limitless.  Thus  one  record  solemnly  declares  that  in  a  town 
of  Africa  a  fascinator  called  Elzanar  killed  by  his  evil  art  no  less 
than  80  people  in  two  years  (W.  W.  Story,  Castle  St  Angelot 
1877,  p.  149).  The  belief  as  affecting  cattle  was  uzuveraal  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands  as  late  as  the  x8th  century  and  still  lingers. 
Thus  if  a  stranger  looks  admiringly  on  a  cow  the  peasants  still 
think  she  will  waste  away,  and  they  offer  the  visitor  some  of  her 
milk  to  drink  in  the  beli^that  in  thb  manner  the  spell  is  broken. 
The  modem  Turks  and  Arabs  also  think  that  their  horses  and 
camels,  are  subjea  to  the  evil  eye.  But  the  people  of  Italy, 
especially  the  Neapolitans,  are  the  best  modon  instances  of 
implicit  believers.  The  jetlatore,  as  the  owner  of  the  evil  eye  b 
called,  is  so  feared  that  at  his  approach  it  Is  scarcely  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  a  street  will  dear:  everybody  will  rush 
into  doorways  or  up  alleys  to  avoid  the  dreaded  glance.  The 
jeltatare  di  bambini  (fascinator  of  children)  is  the  most  dreaded 
of  aU.  The  evfl  eye  is  still  much  feared  for  horMS  in  India, 
China,  Turkey,  Greece  and  almost  everywhere  where  horses  are 
found.  In  rural  England  the  pig  is  of  all  animals  oftenest 
"  overlooJied."  While  the  Italians  are  perhaps  the  greatest 
bdievers  in  the  evil  eye  as  affecting  persons,  the  superstition 
b  rife  in  the  East.  In  India  the  belief  b  universaL  In  Bombay 
the  blast  of  the  evil  eye  b  supposed  to  be  a  form  of  spirit-poa- 
session.  In  western  Indb  all  witches  and  wisards  are  said  to 
be  evil-eyed.  Modem  Egyptbn  mothers  thus  account  for  the 
sickly  appearance  of  their  babies.  In  Turkey  passages  from 
the  Koran  are  painted  on  the  outside  of  houses  to  save  the  in- 
mates, and  texts  as  amulets  are  worn  upon  the  perMn,  or  hung 
upon  cameb  and  horMs  by  Arabs,  Abyssinians  and  other 

peoples.    The  superstition b  universal  amongsavage  races. 

For  a  full  discussion  see  EM  Eye  by  F.  T.  Elworthy  (London, 
1895) ;  a1*o  W>  W*  St«y»  C^^^  ^  AntjOo  and  ike  Eml  Eye  (1877) ; 
E.  N.  Rolfe  and  H.  Ingleby,  Naples  m  i8i9  (1888):  Johannes 
Chrbtbn  Froromann,  TnuUUus  de  fascinaHone  nevus  et  stnjnUaris, 
ftc.,  Ac  (Nuremburg,  1675) ;  R.  C  Madagan,  Eeil  Eye  in  the  western 

EVOLUTION.  The  modem  doctrine  of  evolution  or  "  evolv- 
ing," as  opposed  to  that  of  simple  creation,  has  been  defined  by 
Prof.  James  Sully  in  the  9th  edition  of  thb  encyclopaedia  as  a 
"natural  hbtory  of  the  cosmos  induding  organic  beings,  ex- 
pressed in  physical  terms  as  a  mechanical  process."  The  follow- 
ing exposition  of  the  hbtorical  development  of  the  doctrine  b 
taken  from  Sully's  article,  and  for  the  most  part  b  in  bis  own 
words. 

In  the  modem  doctrine  of  evolution  the  cosmic  system  appears 
as  a  natural  product  of  dementary  matter  and  its  laws.  The 
various  grades  of  life  on  our  planet  are  the  natural  consequences 


of  certain  physical  processes  involved  In  the  gradual  transfor- 
mations of  the  earth.  Consdous  life  b  viewed  as  conditioned  by 
physical  (organic  and  more  especially  nervous)  processes,  and 
as  evolving  itself  in  dose  correlation  with  organic  evolution. 
Finally,  human  devdopment,  as  exhibited  in  hbtorical  and  pre- 
hbtorioU  records,  b  regarded  as  the  hi^est  and  most  complex 
result  of  organic  and  physical  evolution.  Thb  modem  doctrine 
of  evolution  b  but  an  expansion  and  completion  of  those  physical 
theories  (see  bdow)  which  opened  the  hbtory  of  speculation. 
It  differs  from  them  In  bdng  grounded  on  exact  and  verified 
research.  As  such,  moreover,  it  b  a  much  more  limited  theory 
of  evolution  than  the  andenL  It  does  not  necessarily  concern 
itself  about  the  question  of  the  infinitude  of  worids  in  space  and 
in  time.  It  b  content  to  explain  the  origin  and  course  of  devdop- 
ment of  the  world,  the  solar  or,  at  most,  the  sidereal  system 
which  falb  under  our  own  observation.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  what  branches  of  sdence  had  done  most  towards  the  establbh- 
ment  of  thb  doctrine.  We  must  content  ourselves  by  referring 
to  the  progress  of  physical  (induding  chemical)  theory,  which  has 
led  to  the  great  generalization  of  the  conservation  of  energy;  to 
the  discovery  of  the  fundamental  chemical  identity  of  the  matter 
of  our  planet  and  of  other  cdestial  bodies,  and  of  the  chemical 
relations  of  organic  and  inorganic  bodies;  to  the  advance  of 
astronomical  speculation  respecting  the  origin  of  the  solar  system, 
&c.;  to  the  growth  of  the  sdence  of  geology  which  has  necessi- 
tated the  conception  of  vast  and  unimaginable  periods  of  time 
in  the  past  hbtory  of  our  globe,  and  to  the  rapid  march  of  the 
biological  sdenoes  which  has  made  us  familiar  with  the  simplest 
types  and  dements  of  organism;  finidly,  to  the  development 
of  the  sdence  of  anthropology  (induding  comparative  psycho- 
logy, philology,  Arc.),  and  to  the  vast  extension  uid  improvement 
of  all  branches  of  historical  study. 

History  of  the  Idea  of  BooltUumr^Tht  doctrine  of  evolution 
in  its  finished  and  definite  form  b  a  modem  product.  It  required 
for  its  formation  an  amount  of  sdentific  knowledge  which  could 
only  be  very  gradually  acquired.  It  b  vain,  therefore,  to  look 
for  dearly  defined  and  systematic  presentations  of  the  idea  among 
andent  writers.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  systems  of  philo- 
atuphy  have  discussed  the  underlying  problems.  Such  questions 
as  the  origin  of  the  cosmos  as  a  whole,  the  production  of  organic 
beings  and  of  consdous  minds,  and  the  meaning  of  the  observable 
grades  of  creation,  have  from  the  dawn  of  speculation  occupi«| 
men's  minds;  and  the  answers  to  these  questions  often  imply  a 
vague  recognition  of  the  idea  of  a  gradxial  evolution  of  things. 
Accordingly,  in  tracing  the  antecedents  of  the  modem  philosophic 
doctrine  we  shall  have  to  glance  at  most  of  the  prindpal  systems 
of  cosmology,  andent  and  modem.  Yet  since  in  these  systems 
inquiries  into  the  esse  and  fieri  of  the  world  are  rarely  dbtin- 
guished  with  any  precision,  it  will  be  necessary  to  indicate 
very  briefly  the  general  outlines  of  the  system  so  far  as  they 
are  necessary  for  understanding  their  bearing  on  the  problems 
of  evolution. 

Mythological  Interffdaiionr-Tht  problem  of  the  origin  of  the 
wodd  was  the  first  to  engage  man's  speculative  activity.  Nor 
was  thb  line  of  inquiry  pursued  simply  as  a  step  in  the  more 
practical  problem  of  man's  final  destiny.  The  order  of  ideas 
observable  in  children  suggests  the  reflection  that  man  b^gan  to 
discuss  the  "whence  "  of  exbtence  before  the  "whither."  At 
first,  as  in  the  case  of  the  child,  the  problem  of  the  genesb  of 
things  was  concdved  anthropomorphically:  the  question 
"  How  did  the  worid  arise?"  first  shaped  itself  to  the  human 
mind  under  the  form  "  Who  made  the  world?"  As  tong  as  the 
problem  was  concdved  in  thb  simple  manner  there  was,  <A  course, 
no  room  for  the  idea  of  a  necessary  self-conditioned  evolution. 
Yet  the  first  indbtinct  germ  of  such  an  idea  appears  to  emerge 
in  combination  with  that  of  creation  in  some  of  the  andent 
systems  of  theogony.  Thus,  for  example.  In  the  myth  of  the 
andent  Parsees,  the  gods  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  are  said  to 
evolve  themselves  out  of  a  primordial  matter.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  these  oude  fancies  embody  a  dim  recognition  of  the 
physical  forces  and  objects  perMnified  under  the  forms  of  ddties, 
and  a  mde  attempt  to  account  for  their  genesb  as  a  natural 
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process.  These  first  uosdentific  ideas  of  a  genesis  of  the  per- 
manent objects  of  nature  took  as  their  pattern  the  process  of 
oiisamc  reproduction  and  development,  and  this,  not  only 
because  these  objects  were  regarded  as  personaliliesp  but  also 
because  this  particular  mode  of  becoming  would  most  impress 
these  early  observers.  This  same  way  of  looking  at  the  origin 
of  the  material  world  Is  illustrated  in  the  Egyptian  notion  of  a 
cosmic  egg  out  of  which  issues  the  god  (Phta)  who  creates  the 
world. 

Indian  PkUcsopky. — Passing  from  mythology  to  speculation 
properly  so  called,  we  find  in  the  early  systems  of  philosophy  of 
India  theories  of  emanation  which  approach  in  some  respects 
ihc  idea  of  evicdution.  Brahma  is  conceived  as  the  eternal  self- 
existent  being,  which  on  its  material  side  unfolds  itself  to  the 
world  by  gradually  condensing  itself  to  material  objects  through 
the  gradations  of  ether,  fire,  water,  earth  and  the  elements.  At 
the  same  time  this  etenial  being  is  conceived  as  the  all-embradng 
world-aoul  from  which  emanates  the  hierarchy  of  individual 
souls.  In  the  later  system  of  emanation  of  Sai^ya  there  is  a 
more  marked  approach  to  a  materialistic  doctrine  of  evolution. 
If,  we  are  told,  we  follow  the  chain  of  causes  far  enough  back 
we  reach  unlimited  eternal  creative  nature  or  matter.  Out  of 
this  "  prindpal  thing  "  or  "  original  nature  "  all  material  and 
spiritual  existence  issues,  and  into  it  will  return.  Yet  this  prim- 
ordial creative  nature  is  endowed  with  volition  with  regard  to 
its  own  development.  Its  first  emanation  as  plastic  nature 
contains  the  original  soul  or  deity  out  of  which  all  individual 
souls  issue. 

EaHy  Gr«k  Physicists. — Passing  by  Buddhism,  which,  thdugh 
teaching  the  i>criodic  destruction  of  our  world  by  fire,  &c,  does 
not  seek  to  determine  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  cosmos,  we  come 
to  those  eaziy  Greek  physical  philosophers  who  distinctly  set 
themselves  to  eliminate  the  idea  of  divine  interference  with  the 
world  by  representing  its  origin  and  changes  as  a  natural  process. 
The  early  Ionian  physidsts,  including  Thales,  Anaximander  and 
Anaximenes,  seek  to  explain  the  world  as  generated  out  of  a 
primordial  matter  (Gr.  CXq;  hence  the  name  "  Aylosoists  ")• 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  universal  support  of  things.  This 
substance  is  endowed  with  a  generative  or  transmutative  force 
by  virtue  of  which  it  passes  into  a  succession  of  forms.  They 
thus  resemble  modem  evolutionists,  since  they  regard  the  world 
with  its  infinite  variety  of  forms  as  issuing  from  a  simple  mode 
kA  matter.  More  espedally  the  cosmology  of  Anaximander 
resembles  the  modem  doctrine  of  Wolution  in  its  conception  of 
the  indeterminate  (rd  tantpop )  out  of  which  the  particular  forms 
of  the  cosmos  are  differentiated.  Again,  Anaximander  may  be 
said  to  prepare  the  way  for  more  modem  conceptions  of  material 
evolution  by  regarding  his  primordial  substance  as  eternal,  and 
by  looking  on  all  generation  as  alternating  with  destruction, 
each  step  of  the  process  being  of  course  simply  a  transformation 
of  the  indestructible  substance.  Once  more,  the  notion  that 
this  indeterminate  body  contains  potentially  in  itself  the  funda- 
mental contraries— hot,  cold,  &c. — ^by  the  excretion  or  evolution 
of  which  definite  substances  were  generated,  is  dearly  a  fore- 
casting of  that  antithesis  of  potentiality  and  actuality  which 
from  Aristotle  downwards  has  been  made  the  basis  of  so  many 
theories  of  development.  In  condusion,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
thoagfa  resorting  to  utteriy  fanciful  hypotheses  respecting  the 
order  of  the  development  of  the  world,  Anaximander  agrees  with 
modem  evolutionists  in  conceiving  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
arising  out  of  an  aggregation  of  diffused  matter,  and  in  assigning 
to  organic  life  an  origin  in  the  inorganic  materials  of  the  primitive 
earth  (pristine  mud).  The  doctrine  of  Anaximenes,  who  unites 
the  conceptions  of  a  determinate  and  indeterminate  original 
substance  adopted  by  Thales  and  Anaximander  in  the  hypothesis 
of  a  primordial  and  all-generating  air,  is  a  clear  advance  on  these 
theories,  inasmuch  as  it  introduces  the  scientific  idea  of  con- 
densation and  rarefaction  as  the  great  generating  or  transforming 
a^ndes.  For  the  rest,  his  theory  is  chiefly  important  as  em- 
phasizing the  vital  character  of  the  original  substance.  The 
primordial  air  is  concdved  as  animated.  Anaximenes  seems 
to  have  inclined  to  a  view  of  cosmic  evdution  as  throughout 


involving  a  quasi-spiritual  factor.  This  idea  of  the  air  as  the 
original  principle  and  source  of  life  and  intelligence  is  much 
more  dearly  expressed  by  a  later  writer,  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia. 
Diogenes  made  this  conception  of  a  vital  and  intelligent  air  the 
ground  of  a  ideological  view  of  climatic  and  atmospheric  pheno- 
mena. It  is  noteworthy  that  he  sought  to  establish  the  identity 
of  organic  and  inorganic  matter  by  help  of  the  facts  of  vegetal 
and  animal  nutrition.  Diogenes  distinctly  taught  that  the  world 
is  of  finite  duration,  and  will  be  renewed  out  of  the  primitive 
substance. 

Heraditus  again  deserves  a  prominent  place  in  a  history  of 
the  idea  of  evolution.  Heraditus  concdves  of  the  incessant 
process  of  flux  in  which  all  things  are  involved  as  consisting  of 
two  sides  or  moments— generation  and  decay— which  are  re- 
garded as  a  confluence  of  opposite  streams.  In  thus  making 
transition  or  change,  viewed  as  the  identity  of  existence  and 
non-existence,  the  leading  idea  of  his  system,  Heraditus  antid- 
pated  in  some  measure  Hegel's  peculiar  doctrine  of  evolution 
as  a  dialectic  process.^  At  the  same  time  we  may  find  expressed 
in  figurative  language  the  germs  of  thoughts  which  enter  into 
still  newer  doctrines  of  evolution.  For  example,  the  notion  of 
conflict  {iriiKttios)  as  the  father  of  all  things  and  of  harmony  as 
arising  out  of  a  union  of  discords,  and  again  of  an  endeavour  by 
individual  things  to  maintain  themselves  in  permanence  against 
the  universal  process  of  destruction  and  renovation,  cannot  but 
remind  one  of  certain  fundamental  ideas  in  Darwin's  theory  of 
evolution. 

Empedodes. — ^Empedodes  took  an  important  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  modem  conceptions  of  physical  evolution  by  teaching  that 
aU  things  arise,  not  by  transformations  of  some  primitive  form  of 
nuitter,  but  by  various  a>mbinations  of  a  number  of  permanent 
elements.  Further,  by  maintaining  that  the  elements  are  con- 
tinually being  combined  and  separated  by  the  two  forces  love 
and  hatred,  which  appear  to  represent  in  a  figurative  way  the 
physical  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  Empedodes  may  be 
said  to  have  made  a  considerable  advance  in  the  construction 
of  the  idea  of  evolution  as  a  strictly  mechanical  process.  It 
may  be  observed,  too,  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  primitive  com- 
pact mass  isphaerus),  in  which  love  (attraction)  is  supreme, 
has  some  curious  points  of  similarity  to,  and  contrast  with,  that 
notion  of  a  primitive  nebulous  matter  with  which  the  modem 
doctrine  of  cosmic  evolution  usually  sets  out.  Empedodes  tries 
to  explain  the  genesis  of  organic  beings,  and,  according  to  Lange, 
antidpates  the  idea  of  Darwin  that  adaptations  abound,  because 
it  is  thdr  nature  to  perpetuate  themselves.  He  further  recog^ 
nizes  a  progress  in  the  production  of  vegetable  and  animal  forms, 
though  this  part  of  his  theory  is  essentially  crude  and  unscientific. 
More  important  in  relation  to  the  modem  problems  of  evolution 
is  his  thoroughly  materialistic  way  of  explaim'ng  the  origin  of 
sensation  and  knowledge  by  help  of  his  peculiar  hypothesis  of 
effluvia  and  pores.  The  supposition  that  sensation  thus  rests 
on  a  material  process  of  absorption  from  external  bodies  natur- 
ally led  up  to  the  idea  that  plants  and  even  inorganic  subtances 
are  precipient,  and  so  to  an  indistinct  recognition  of  organic  life 
as  a  scale  of  intelligence. 

Atomists. — In  the  theory  of  Atomism  taught  by  Leudppus 
and  Democritus  we  have  the  basis  of  the  modem  mechanical 
conceptions  of  cosmic  evplution.  Here  the  endless  harmonious 
diversity  of  our  cosmos,  as  well  a^  of  other  worlds  supposed  to 
coexist  with  our  own,  is  said  to  arise  through  the  various  com- 
bination of  indivisible  material  elements  differing  in  figure  and 
magnitude  only.  The  force  which  brings  the  atoms  together  in 
the  forms  of  objects  is  inherent  in  the  elements,  and  all  their 
motions  are  necessary.  The  origin  of  things,  which  is  also  their 
substance,  is  thus  laid  in  the  simplest  and  most  homogeneous 
elements  or  principles.  The  real  world  thus  arising  consists  only 
of  diverse  combinations  of  atoms,  having  the  properties  of 
magnitude,  figure,  weight  and  hardness,  all  other  qualities  being 
relative  only  to  the  sentient  organism.  The  problem  of  the 
genesis  of  mind  is  practically  solved  by  identifying  the  soul, 

*  This  is  brought  out  by  F.  Lassallc,  Die  Pkiloiophift  HeroUtitos, 
p.  126. 
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or  vital  princ^kf  with  heat  or  fire  which  pervades  in  unequal 
proportions,  not  only  nun  and  animals,  but  plants  and  nature 
as  a  whole,  and  through  the  agitation  of  which  by  incoming 
effluvia  all  sensation  axises. 

Aristotle.— AiiaXotlt  is  much  nearer  a  conception  of  evolution 
than  his  master  Plato.  It  is  true  he  sets  out  with  a  tianscendent 
Deity,  and  follows  Plato  in  viewing  the  creation  of  the  cosmos 
as  a  process  of  descent  from  the  more  to  the  less  perfect  accord- 
tngXo  the  distance  from  the  original  self-moving  agency.  Yet 
on  the  whole  Aristotle  leans  to  a  teleological  theory  of  evolution, 
which  he  interprets  dualistually  by  means  of  certain  meta- 
physical distinctions.  Thus  even  his  idea  of  the  relation  of  the 
divine  activity  to  the  world  shows  a  tendency  to  a  pantheistic 
notion  of  a  divine  thought  which  gradually  realizes  itself  in  the 
process  of  becoming.  iGistotlc's  distinction  of  form  and  matter, 
and  his  conception  of  becoming  as  a  transition  from  actuality 
to  potentiality,  provides  a  new  ontological  way  of  conceiving 
the  process  of  material  and  organic  evolution.*  To  Aristotle 
the  whole  of  nature  b  instinct  with  a  vital  impulse  towards  some 
higher  manifestation.  Organic  life  presents  itself  to  him  as  a 
progressive  scale  of  complexity  determined  by  its  final  end, 
namely,  man.*  In  some  respects  Aristotle  approaches  the 
modem  view  of  evolution.  Thus,  though  he  looked  on  q)edes 
as  fixed,  being  the  realization  of  an  unchanging  formative  prin- 
ciple (06a($),  he  seems,  as  Ucberweg  observes,  to  have  inclined 
to  entertain  the  possibility  of  a  spontaneous  generation  in  the 
case  of  the  lowest  organisms.  Aristotle's  teleological  concep- 
tion of  organic  evolution  often  approaches  modem  mechanicU 
conceptions.  Thus  he  says  that  nature  fashions  organs  in  the 
order  of  their  necessity,  Uie  first  being  those  essential  to  life. 
So,  too,  in  his  psychology  he  speaks  of  the  several  degrees  of 
mind  as  arising  according  to  a  progressive  necessity.*  In  his 
view  of  toudi  and  taste,  as  the  two  fundamental  and  essential 
senses,  he  may  remind  one  of  Herbert  Spencer's  doctrine.  At 
the  same  time  Aristotle  precludes  the  idea  of  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  series  by  the  supposition  that  man  contains, 
over  and  above  a  natural  &ute  soul  inseparable  from  the  body, 
a  substantial  and  eternal  principle  (roui)  which  enters  into  the 
individual  froA  without.  Aristotle's  brief  suggestions  req;>ect- 
ing  the  origin  of  society  and  governments  in  the  Politics  show  a 
leaning  to  a  naturalistic  inteiprctation  of  human  history  as  a 
development  conditioned  by  growing  necessities. 

Sirato. — Of  Aristotle's  immediate  successors  one  deserves 
to  be  noticed  here,  namely,  Strato  of  Lampsacus,  who  de- 
veloped his  master's  cosmology  into  a  system  of  naturalbm. 
Strato  appears  to  reject  Aristotle's  idea  of  an  original  source 
of  movement  and  life  extraneous  to  the  world  in  favour  of  an 
immanent  principle.  All  parts  of  matter  have  an  inward  plastic 
life  whereby  they  can  fashk>n  themselves  to  the  best  advantage, 
according  to  their  capability,  though  not  with  consciousness. 

Tke  Stoics. — In  the  cosmobgy  of  the  Stoics  we  have  the  germ 
of  a  monistic  and  pantheistic  conception  of  evolution.  All  things 
are  said  to  be  developed  out  of  an  original  being,  which  is  at  once 
material  (fire)  and  spiritual  (the  Deity),  and  in  turn  they  will 
dissolve  l»ck  into  this  primordial  source.  At  the  same  time  the 
world  as  a  devebped  whole  is  regarded  as  an  organism  which  is 
permeated  with  the  divine  Spirit,  and  so  we  may  say  that  the 
world-process  is  a  self-realization  of  the  dNine  Being  The  forma- 
tive principle  or  force  of  the  world  is  said  to  contain  the  several 
rational  germinal  forms  of  things.  Individual  things  are  sup- 
posed to  arise  out  of  the  original  being,  as  animals  and  plants  out 
of  seeds.  Individual  souls  are  an  efflux  from  the  all-<x)mpassing 
world-souL  The  necessity  in  the  world's  order  is  regaided  by 
the  Stoics  as  identical  with  the  divine  reason,  and  this  idea  is 
used  as  the  basis  of  a  teleological  and  optimistic  view  of  nature. 
Very  curious,  in  relatfon  to  modem  evolutional  ideas,  is  the 
Stoical  doctrine  that  our  workl  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  exactly 

*  Zeller  lays  that  through  this  distinctioo  Aristotle  first  made 
poasible  the  idea  of  development. 

*  See  this  well  brought  out  in  G.  H.  Lcwen's  Arislolle,  p.  187. 

*  Grote  calls  attention  to  the  contrast  between  Plato's  and  Ari»> 
totle's  way  of  conceiving  the  gradations  of  mind  (Arislotio,  iL  171). 


identical  ones,  all  of  which  are  destined  to  be  burnt  up  and 
destroyed. 

The  Epicmeans— Lucretius.— Tht  Epicureans  differed  from 
the  Stoics  by  adopting  a  purely  mechanical  view  of  the  world- 
process.  Their  fundamental  conception  is  that  of  Democritus; 
they  seek  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  cosmos,  with  its 
order  and  regularity,  by  setting  out  with  the  idea  of  an  original 
(vertical)  motion  of  the  atoms,  which  somehow  or  other  results 
in  movements  towards  and  from  one  another.  Our  world  is  but 
one  of  an  infinite  number  of  others,  and  all  the  harmonies  and 
adaptations  of  the  universe  are  regarded  as  a  qtecial  case  of  the 
infinite  possibilities  of  mechanical  events  Lucretius  regards  the 
primitive  atoms  (first  beginnings  or  first  bodies)  as  seeds  out 
of  whidi  individual  things  are  devek>pcd.  All  living  and  sentient 
things  are  formed  out  of  insentient  atoms  {14.  worms  spring  out 
of  dung).  The  peculiarity  of  organic  and  sentient  bodies  is  due 
to  the  minuteness  and  shape  of  theh:  particles,  and  to  their  special 
motions  and  combinations.  So,  too,  mind  consists  but  of  ex- 
tremely fine  particles  of  matter,  and  dissolves  into  air  when  the 
body  dies.  Lucretius  traces,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  poem,  the 
progressive  genesis  of  vegetal  and  animal  forms  out  of  the  mother- 
earth.  He  vaguely  anticipates  the  modem  idea  of  the  world 
as  a  survival  of  the  fittest  when  he  says  that  many  races  may 
have  lived  and  died  out,  and  that  those  which  still  exist  have 
been  protected  either  by  craft,  courage  or  speed.  Lucretius 
touches  on  the  development  of  man  out  of  a  primitive,  hardy, 
beast-like  condition.  Pregnant  hints  are  given  req>ecting  a 
natural  development  of  language  which  has  its  germs  in  sounds 
of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  of  religious  ideas  out  of  dreams  and 
waking  hallucinations,  and  of  the  art  of  music  by  help  of  the 
suggestion  of  natural  sounds.  Lucretius  thus  recognizes  the 
whole  range  of  existence  to  which  the  doctrine  of  evolutk>n  may 
be  applied. 

Neoplatonists.—lD  the  doctrines  of  the  Neoplatonists,  of 
whom  Plotinus  is  the  most  important,  we  have  the  worid- 
process  represented  after  the  example  of  Plato  as  a  series  of 
descending  steps,  each  being  less  perfect  than  iu  predecessors, 
since  it  is  further  removed  ^m  the  first  cause.*  The  system 
of  Plotinus,  Zellar  remarks,  is  not  strictly  ^leaking  one  of 
emanation,  since  there  is  no  conmiimication  of  the  divine 
essence  to  the  created  world;  yet  it  resembles  emanation  inas- 
much as  the  genesis  of  the  world  is  conceived  as  a  necessary 
physical  effect,  and  not  as  the  result  of  volition.  In  Proclus  we 
find  this  conception  of  an  emanation  of  the  world  out  of  the 
Deity,  or  the  absolute,  made  more  exact,  the  process  being  re- 
garded as  threefold— (x)  persistence  of  cause  in  effect,  (2)  the 
departure  of  effect  from  cause,  and  (3)  the  tendency  of  effect  to 
revert  to  its  cause. 

The  Fathers.— 'The  speculations  of  the  fathczs  respeaing 
the  origin  and  course  of  the  world  seek  to  combine  Christian 
ideas  of  the  Deity  with  doctrines  of  Greek  philosophy.  The 
common  idea  of  the  origin  of  things  is  that  of  an  absolute  creation 
of  matter  and  mind  alike.  The  course  of  human  history  is 
regarded  by  those  writers  who  are  most  concerned  to  refute 
Judaism  as  a  progressive  divine  education.  Among  the  Gnostics 
we  meet  with  the  hypothesis  of  emanation,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  curious  cosmic  theory  of  Valentinus. 

Middle  Ages— Early  Schoolmen.-ln  the  speculative  writings 
of  the  middle  ages,  including  those  of  the  schoolmen,  we  find 
no  progress  towards  a  more  accurate  and  sdentific  view  of  nature. 
The  cosmology  of  this  period  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the 
Aristotelian  teleofegical  view  of  nature  combined  with  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  Deity  and  His  relation  to  the  world.  In 
ceruin  writers,  however,  there  appears  a  more  elaborate  trans- 
formation of  the  doctrine  of  creation  into  a  system  of  emanation. 
According  to  John  Scotus  Erigena,  the  nothing  out  of  which  the 
world  b  created  b  the  divine  essence.  Creation  b  the  act  by 
which  God  passes  through  the  primordbl  causes,  or  universal 
ideas,  into  the  region  of  particular  things  (proussio),  in  order 
finally  to  return  to  himself  (refersio).    The  transition  froiA  the 

*  Zetler  observes  that  thb  scale  of  decreasing  perfection  b  ■ 
necessary  conaequeooe  of  the  idea  of  a  tnuMoendeat  deity 
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uttiversal  to  tlie  particular  is  of  course  conceived  as  a  descent 
or  degradation.  A  similar  doctrine  of  emanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Bemhard  of  Chartres,  who  conceives  the 
process  of  the  unfolding  of  the  world  as  a  movement  in  a  circle 
from  the  most  general  to  the  individual,  and  from  this  back  to 
the  most  generaL  This  movement  is  said  to  go  forth  from  God 
to  the  animated  heaven,  stars,  visible  world  and  man,  which 
represent  decreasing  degrees  of  cognition. 

Arab  Philosophers. — Elaborate  doctrines  of  emanation,  largely 
based  on  Ne<^Iatonic  ideas,  are  also  propounded  by  some  of 
the  Arabic  philosophers,  as  by  FiriLbl  and  Avicenna.  The 
leading  thought  is  that  of  a  descending  series  of  intelligences, 
each  emanating  from  its  predcce^or,  and  having  its  appropriate 
legioD  in  the  universe. 

Jewish  Philosophy. — In  the  Jewish  speculations  of  the  middle 
ages  may  be  found  curious  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  emanations 
uniting  the  Biblical  idea  of  creation  with  elements  drawn  from 
the  Persians  and  the  Greeks.  In  the  later  and  developed  form 
of  the  Kabbala,  the  origin  of  the  world  is  represented  as  a  gradu- 
ally descending  emanation  of  t  he  lower  out  of  the  higher.  Among 
the  philosc^hic  Jews,  the  Spanish  Avicebron,  in  his  Pons  VUae, 
expounds  a  curious  doctrine  of  emanation.  Here  the  divine  will 
is  viewed  as  an  efSux  from  the  divine  wisdom,  as  the  inter- 
mediate link  between  God,  the  first  substance,  and  all  things, 
and  as  the  fountain  out  of  which  all  forms  emanate.  At  the 
same  time  all  forms,  including  the  higher  intelligible  ones,  are 
said  to  have  their  existence  only  in  matter.  Matter  is  the  one 
univeisal  substance,  body  and  mind  being  merely  specifica- 
tions of  this.  Thus  Avicebron  approaches,  as  Salomon  Munk 
observes,*  a  pantheistic  conception  of  the  world,  though  he 
distinctly  denies  both  matter  and  form  to  God. 

Later  Scholastics. — Passing  now  to  the  later  schoolmen,  a  bare 
mention  must  be  made  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  elaborately 
argues  for  the  absolute  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing,  and 
of  Albertus  Magnus,  who  reasons  against  the  Aristotelian  idea 
of  the  past  eternity  of  the  world.  More  importance  attaches  to 
Dons  Scotns,  who  brings  prominently  forward  the  idea  of  a 
progressive  development  in  nature  by  means  of  a  process  of 
determination,  lie  original  substance  of  the  world  is  the 
materia  primo-prima,  which  is  the  immediate  creation  of  the 
Deity.  This  serves  Duns  Scotus  as  the  most  universal  basis 
of  existence,  all  angels  having  material  bodies.  .This  matter 
is  differentiated  into  particular  things  (which  are  not  privations 
bat  perfections)  through  the  addition  of  an  individualizing 
principle  {haecceiUu)  to  the  universal  iquiddilas).  The  whole 
world  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  tree,  of  which  the  seeds 
and  roots  are  the  first  indeterminate  matter,  the  leaves  the 
accidents,  the  twigs  and  branches  corruptible  creatures,  the 
blossoms  the  rational  soul,  and  the  fruit  pure  spirits  or  angcb. 
It  is  also  described  as  a  bifurcation  of  two  twigs,  mental  and 
bodily  creation  out  of  a  common  root.  One  might  almost  say 
that  Duns  Scotus  recognizes  the  principle  of  a  gradual  physical 
evolution,  only  that  he  chooses  to  represent  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  process  is  brought  about  by  means  of  quaint  schoUstic 
fictions^ 

Rental  of  LtormHg. — ^The  period,  of  the  revival  of  learning, 
which  was  also  that  of  a  renewed  study  of  nature,  is  marked  by 
a  considerable  amount  of  speculation  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  universe.  In  some  of  these  we  see  a  return  to  Greek  theories, 
though  the  influence  of  ph3rsical  discoveries,  more  especially  those 
of  Copernicus,  Kepler  and  Galileo,  is  distinctly  traceable. 

Tetesio. — An  example  of  a  return  to  early  Greek  speculation 
is  to  be  met  with  in  Bernardino  Telesio.  By  this  writer  the  world 
is  explained  as  a  product  of  three  principles — dead,  matter,  and 
two  active  forces,  heat  and  cold.  Terrestrial  things  arise  through 
a  confluence  of  heat,  which  issues  from  the  heavens,  and  cold, 
which  comes  from  the  earth.  Both  principles  have  sensibility, 
and  thus  all  products  of  their  collision  are  sentient,  that  is,  feel 
l^easure  and  pain.  The  superiority  of  animals  to  plants  and 
metals  in  the  possession  of  special  organs  of  sense  is  connected 
with  the  greater  complexity  and  heterogeneity  of  their  structure. 
*  M&anges  de  phUosophie  juive  et  arabe,  p.  225. 


Giordano  Bruno. — In  the  system  of  Giordano  Bruno,  who 
sought  to  construct  a  philosophy  of  nature  on  the  basis  of  new 
scientific  ideas,  more  particularly  the  doctrine  of  Copernicus, 
we  find  the  outlines  of  a  theory  of  cosmic  evolution  conceived 
as  an  essentially  vital  process.  Matter  and  form  are  here  identi- 
fied, and  the  evolution  of  the  world  is  presented  as  the  unfolding 
of  the  world-spirit  to  its  perfect  forms  according  to  the  plastic 
substratum  (matter)  which  is  but  one  of  its  sides.  This  process 
of  change  is  conceived  as  a  transformation,  in  appearance  only, 
of  the  real  unchanging  substance  (matter  and  form).  All  parts 
of  matter  are  capable  of  developing  into  all  forms;  thus  the 
materials  of  the  table  and  chair  may  under  proper  circumstances 
be  developed  to  the  life  of  the  plant  or  of  the  animal.  The 
elementary  parts  of  existence  are  the  mmtma,  or  monads,  which 
are  at  once  material  and  mental.  On  their  material  side  they  are 
not  absolutely  unextended,  but  spherical.  Bruno  looked  on  our 
solar  system  as  but  one  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  worlds. 
His  theory  of  evolution  is  essentially  pantheistic,  and  he  does  not 
employ  his  hypothesis  of  monads  in  order  to  work  out  a  more 
mechanical  conception. 

Campania. — A  word  must  be  ^ven  to  one  of  Bruno's  con- 
temporary compatriots,  namely  CampaneUa,  who  gave  poetic 
expression  to  that  system  of' universal  vitalism  which  Bruno 
developed.  He  argues,  from  the  principle  quicquid  est  in  efectihus 
esse  et  in  causis,  that  the  elements  and  the  whole  world  have 
sensation,  and  thus  he  appears  to  derive  the  organic  part  of 
nature  out  of  the  so-called  "  inorganic." 

Boehme. — Another  writer  of  this  transition  period  deserves 
a  passing  reference  here,  namely,  Jacob  Boehme  the  mystic, 
who  by  his  conception  of  a  process  of  inner  diremption  as  the 
essential  character  of  all  mind,  and  so  of  God,  prepared  the 
way  for  later  German  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  worid  as 
the  self-differentiation  and  self-extemalization  of  the  absolute 
spirit. 

Hobbes  and  Gassendi. — ^The  influence  of  an  advancing  study  of 
nature,  which  was  stimulated  if  not  gmded  by  Bacon's  writings, 
is  seen  in  the  more  careful  doctrines  of  materialism  worked  out 
almost  simultaneously  by  Hobbes  and  GaasendL  These  theories, 
however,  contain  little  that  bears  directly  on  the  hypothesis  of 
a  natural  evolution  of  things.  In  the  view  of  Hobbes,  the 
difiiculty  of  the  genesis  of  conscious  minds  is  solved  by  saying 
that  sensation  and  thought  are  part  of  the  reaction  of  the  organ- 
ism on  external  movement.  Yet  Hobbes  appears  (as  Clarke 
points  out)  to  have  vagudy  felt  the  difiiculty;  and  in  a  passage 
of  his  Physics  (chap.  25,  sect.  5)  he  says  that  the  universal  exist- 
ence of  sensation  in  matter  caimot  be  di^roved,  though  he 
shows  that  when  there  are  no  organic  arrangements  the  mental 
side  of  the  movement  iphantasma)  is  evanescent.  The  theory 
of  the  origin  of  society  put  forth  by  Hobbes,  though  directly 
opposed  in  most  respects  to  modem  ideas  of  social  evolution, 
deserves  mention  here  by  reason  of  its  enforcing  that  principle 
of  struggle  {bellum  omnium  contra  omnes)  which  has  played 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  modem  doctrine  of  evolution. 
Gassendi,  with  some  deviations,  follows  Epicurus  in  his  theory 
of  the  formation  of  the  world.  The  world  consists  of  a  finite 
number  of  atoms,  which  have  in  their  own  nature  a  self-moving 
force  or  principle.  These  atoms,  which  are  the  seeds  of  all  things, 
are,  however,  not  eternal  but  created  by  God.  Gassendi  dto- 
tinctly  argues  against  the  existence  of  a  world-soul  or  a  principle 
of  life  in  nature. 

Descartes. — ^In  the  philoaophy  of  Descartes  we  meet  with  a 
dualism  of  mind  and  matter  which  does  not  easily  lend  itself 
to  the  conception  of  evolution.  His  doctrine  that  consdotuuess 
is  confined  to  man,  the  lower  animals  being  tmconscious  machines 
(automata),  excludes  all  idea  of  a  progressive  development  of 
mind.  Yet  Descartes,  in  his  Principia  Philosophiae,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  modem  mechanical  conception  of  luiture  and 
of  physical  evolution.  In  the  third  part  of  this  work  he  incUnes 
to  a  thoroughly  natural  hypothesis  respecting  the  genesis  of  the 
phyucal  world,  and  adds  in  the  fourth  part  that  the  same  kind 
of  explanation  might  be  applied  to  the  nature  and  formation 
of  plants  and  animals.    He  is  indeed  careful  to  keep  right  with 
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the  orthodox  doctrine  of  creation  by  saying  that  he  does  not 
believe  the  world  actually  arose  in  this  mechanical  way  out  of 
the  three  kinds  of  elements  which  he  here  supposes,  but  that  he 
simply  puts  out  his  hypothesis  as  a  mode  of  conceiving  how  it 
might  have  arisen.  Descartes's  account  of  the  mind  and  its 
passions  is  thoroughly  materialistic,  and  to  this  extent  he  works 
in  the  direction  of  a  materialistic  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
mental  life. 

Spimna. — ^In  Spinoza's  pantheistic  theory  of  the  world,  which 
regards  thought  and  extension  as  but  two  sides  of  one  substance, 
the  problem  of  becoming  is  submerged  in  that  of  being.  Al- 
though Spinoza's  theory  attributes  a  mental  side  to  all  physical 
events,  he  rejects  all  teleological  conceptions  and  explains  the 
order  of  things  as  the  result  of  an  inherent  necessity.  He  recog- 
nizes gradations  of  things  according  to  the  degree  of  complexity 
of  their  movements  and  that  of  their  conceptions.  To  Spinoza 
(as  Kuno  Fischer  observes)  man  differs  from  the  rest  of  nature 
in  the  degree  only  and  not  in  the  kind  of  his  i>owers.  So  far 
Spinoza  approaches  the  conception  of  evolution.  He  may  be 
said  to  furnish  a  further  contribution  to  a  metaphysical  con- 
ception of  evolution  in  his  view  of  all  finite  individual  things 
as  the  infinite  variety  to  which  the  unlimited  productive  power 
of  the  universal  substance  gives  birth.  Sir  F.  Pollock  has 
taken  pains  to  show  how  nearly  Spinoza  approaches  certain 
ideas  contained  in  the  modem  doctrine  of  evolution,  as  for 
example  that  of  self-preservatwn  as  the  determining  force  in 
things. 

Locke,'— In  Locke  we  find,  with  a  retention  of  certain  anti- 
evohitionist  ideas,  a  marked  tendency  to  this  mode  of  viewing 
the  workl.  To  Locke  the  universe  is  the  result  of  a  direct  act  of 
creation,  even  matter  being  limited  in  duration  and  created. 
Even  if  matter  were  eternal  it  would,  he  thinks,  be  incapable  of 
producing  motion;  and  if  motion  is  itself  conceived  as  eternal, 
thought  can  never  begin  to  be.  The  first  eternal  being  is  thus 
spiritual  or  "  cogitative,"  and  contains  in  itself  all  the  perfections 
that  can  ever  after  exist.  He  repeatedly  insists  on  the  impos- 
sibility of  senseless  matter  putting  on  sense.*  Yet  while  thus 
placing  himself  at  a  point  of  view  opposed  to  that  of  a  gradual 
evolution  of  the  organic  world,  Locke  prepared  the  way  for  this 
doctrine  in  more  ways  than  one.  First  of  all,  his  genetic  method 
as  applied  to  the  mind's  ideasr— which  laid  the  foundations  of 
English  analytical  psychology — ^was  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
a  conception  of  mental  life  as  a  gradual  evolution.  Again  he 
worics  towards  the  same  end  in  his  celebrated  refutation  of  the 
scholastic  theory  of  real  specific  essences.  In  this  argument  he 
emphasizes  the  vagueness  of  the  boundaries  which  mark  off 
organic  species  with  a  view  to  show  that  these  do  not  correspond 
to  absolutely  fixed  divisk>ns  in  the  objective  world,  that  they 
are  made  by  the  mind,  not  by  nature.*  This  idea  of  the  continuity 
of  species  is  developed  more  fuUy  in  a  remarkable  passage 
{Essay,  bk.  iii.  ch.  vi.  §  xa),  where  he  is  arguing  in  favour  of  the 
hypothesis,  afterwards  elaborated  by  Leibnitz,  of  a  graduated 
series  of  minds  (species  of  ^irits)  from  the  Deity  down  to  the 
lowest  animal  intelligence.  He  here  observes  that  "  all  quite 
down  from  us  the  descent  is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  continued 
series  of  things,  that  in  each  remove  differ  veiy  little  from  one 
another."  Tbus  man  approaches  the  beasts,  and  the  animal 
kingdom  is  nearly  joined  with  the  vegetable,  and  so  on  down 
to  the  lowest  and  "  most  inorganical  parts  of  matter."  Finally, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  Locke  had  a  singularly  clear  view  of 
organic  arrangements  (which  of  course  he  explained  according 
to  a  theistic  teleobgy)  as  an  adaptatk>n  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  environment  or  to  "  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bodies  that 
surround  us."  Thus  he  suggests  that  man  has  not  eyes  of  a 
microscopic  delicacy,  because  he  would  receive  no  great  advan- 
tage from  such  acute  organs,  since  though  adding  indefinitely 
to  his  speculative  knowledge  of  the  physical  worM  they  wouM 

*  Yet  he  leaves  open  the  question  whether  the  Deity  has  annexed 
thought  to  matter  as  a  faculty,  or  whether  it  rests  on  a  distinct 
•ptritual  principle. 

'  Locke  half  playfully  touches  on  certain  monsters,  with  respect 
to  which  it  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  ought  to  be  called 
men.    (Essay,  book  iii.  ch.  vi.  sect.  26,  37.) 


not  practically  benefit  their  possessor  (e.^.  by  enabling  him  to 
avoid  things  at  a  convenient  distance).' 

Idea  of  Progress  in  History. — Before  leaving  the  Z7th  century 
we  must  just  refer  to  the  writers  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
essentially  modem  conceptbn  of  human  history  as  a  gradual 
upward  progress.  According  to  Flint,*  there  were  four  men  who 
in  this  and  the  preceding  century  seized  and  made  prominent 
this  idea,  namely,  Bodin,  Bacon,  Descartes  and  Pascal.  The 
former  distinct^  argues  against  the  idea  of  a  deterioration  of 
man  in  the  past.  In  this  way  we  see  that  just  as  advancing 
natural  science  was  preparing  the  way  for  a  doctrine  of  physical 
evolution,  so  advancing  historical  research  was  leading  to  the 
application  of  a  similar  klea  to  the  collective  human  life. 

English  Writers  of  the  i8th  Century— Hume.— The  theok>gical 
discussions  which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  English  specu- 
latk>n  of  the  x8th  century  cannot  detain  us  here.  There  is, 
however,  one  writer  who  sets  forth  so  clearly  the  alternative 
suppositions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  work!  that  he  claims  a 
brief  notice.  We  refer  to  David  Hume.  In  his  Dialogues  con- 
cerning Natural  Religion  he  puts  forward  tentatively,  in  the 
person  of  one  of  his  interlocutors,  the  ancient  hypothesis  that 
since  the  workl  resembles  an  animal  or  vegetal  organism  rather 
than  a  machine,  it  might  more  easily  be  accounted  for  by  a  pro- 
cess of  generation  than  by  an  act  of  creation.  Later  on  he 
devek>ps  the  materialistic  view  of  Epicurus,  only  noodifying  it 
so  far  as  to  conceive  of  matter  as  finite.  Since  a  finite  number 
of  particles  is  only  susceptible  of  finite  transpositk>ns.  it  must 
happen  (he  says),  in  an  eternal  duratk>n  that  every  possible 
order  or  position  will  be  tried  an  infinite  number  of  times,  and 
hence  this  workl  is  to  be  regarded  (as  the  Stoics  maintained)  as  an 
exact  reproductk>n  of  previous  worlds.  The  speaker  seeks  to 
make  intelligible  the  appearance  of  art  and  contrivance  in  the 
world  as  a  result  of  a  natural  settlement  of  the  universe  (which 
passes  through  a  succession  of  chaotic  conditions)  into  a  stable 
condition,  having  a  constancy  in  its  forms,  yet  without  its 
several  parts  losing  their  motion  and  fluctuatk>n. 

French  Writers  of  the  tSth  Century. — Let  us  now  pass  to  the 
French  writers  of  the  i8th  century.    Here  we  are  first  stmck 
by  the  results  of  advancing  physical  speculation  in  their  bearing 
on  the  conception  of  the  world.    Careful  attempts,  based  on  new 
scientific  truths,  are  made  to  explain  the  genesis  of  the  world  as 
a  natural  process.    Maupertuis,  who,  together  with  Voltaire, 
introduced  the  new  idea  of  the  tmiverse  as  based  on  Newton's 
discoveries,  sought  to  account  for  the  origin  of  organic  things  by 
the  hypothesis  of  sentient  atoms.    Buffon  the  naturalist  specu- 
lated, not  only  on  the  structure  and  genesis  of  organic  beings, 
but  also  on  the  course  of  formation  of  the  earth  and  solar  system, 
which  he  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  the  development  of 
organic  beings  out  of  seed.    Diderot ,  too,  in  his  varied  intellectual 
activity,  found  time  to  speculate  on  the  genesis  of  sensation 
and  thought  out  of  a  combination  of  matter  endowed  with  an 
elementary  kind  of  sentience.    De  la  Mettrie  worked  out  a 
materialistic  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  things,  according  to  which 
sensatwn  and  consciousness  are  nothing  but  a  development  out 
of  matter.    He  sought  {VHomme-machine)  to  connect  man  in 
his  original  oondltfon  with  the  lower  animals,  and  emphasized 
{VHomme-plante)  the  essential  unity  of  plan  of  all  living  things. 
Heiv^tius,  bx  his  work  on  man,  referred  all  differences  between 
our  species  and  the  lower  animals  to  certain  peculiarities  of 
organization,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  a  conceptwn  of  human 
development  out  of  lower  forms  as  a  process  of  physical  evolution . 
Charlra  Bonnet  met  the  difSculty  of  the  origin  of  conscious  beings 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Leibnitz,  by  the  suppositron  of  eternal 
minute  organic  bodies  to  which  are  attached  immortal  souls. 
Yet  though  in  this  way  opposing  himself  to  the  method  of  the 
modem  doctrine  of  evolutton,  he  aided  the  development  of 
this  doctrine  by  his  view  of  the  organic  world  as  an  ascending 

*  A  similar  coincidence  between  the  teleological  and  the  modern 
evolutional  way  of  viewing  things  it  to  be  met  with  in  Locke's  account 
of  the  use  of  pain  in  relation  to  the  preservation  of  our  being  (bk.  ii. 
ch.  vii.  sect.  4). 

*  Philosophy  t^  History  (18Q3),  p.  103,  where  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  growth  m  the  idea  of  progress  is  to  be  found. 
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sole  from  the  simple  to  the  complei.  Robinet,  in  hit  treatise 
Ik  U  mature,  worked  out  the  same  conception  of  a  gradation  in 
organic  existence,  connecting  this  with  a  general  view  of  nature 
as  a  piogieis  from  the  lowest  inorganic  forms  of  matter  up  to 
man.  The  process  is  conceived  as  an  infinite  series  of  variations 
or  specifications  of  one  primitive  and  common  tjrpe.  Man  is 
the  ckif-d'ttmre  of  nature,  which  the  gradual  progression  of 
beinfi  was  to  have  as  its  last  term,  and  all  lower  creations  are 
regarded  as  pre-conditions  of  man's  existence,  since  nature 
**  could  only  realize  the  human  form  by  combining  in  all  imagin- 
able waya  each  of  the  traiu  which  was  to  enter  into  it."  The 
fonaative  force  in  this  p(tx:esB  of  evolution  (or  "metamor- 
pbosia  ")  b  conceived  as  an  intellectual  principle  iidit  giiUralrice). 
Robinet  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  view  of  the  world  as 
mluAly  vital,  and  as  a  progressive  unfolding  of  a  spiritual  for- 
mative principle,  which  was  afterwards  worked  out  by  Schelling. 
It  is  to  be  added  that  Robinet  adopted  a  thorough-going 
materialistic  view  of  the  dependence  of  mind  on  body,  going 
even  to  the  length  of  assigning  spedal  nerve-fibres  to  the  moral 
sense.  The  system  of  Holbach  seeks  to  provide  a  consistent 
materialistic  view  of  the  world  and  its  processes.  Mental  opera- 
tions are  identified  with  physical  movements,  the  three  oon- 
diiions  of  physical  movement,  inertia,  attraction  and  repulsi(», 
being  in  the  moral  world  self-k>ve,  love  and  hate.  He  left  open 
the  question  whether  the  capability  of  sensation  belongs  to  all 
matter,  or  is  confined  to  the  combinations  of  certain  materuds. 
He  looked  on  the  actions  of  the  individual  organism  and  of 
society  as  determined  by  the  needs  of  self-preservation.  He 
conceived  of  man  as  a  product  of  nature  that  had  gradually 
developed  itself  from  a  low  condition,  though  he  relinquished  the 
problem  of  the  exact  mode  of  his  first  genesis  and  advance  as 
not  soluble  by  data  of  experience.  Holbach  thus  worked  out  the 
basis  of  a  rigorously  materialistic  conception  of  evolution. 

The  question  of  human  development  which  Holbach  touched 
oo  was  one  which  occupied  many  minds  both  in  and  out  of 
franoe  during  the  18th  century,  and  more  especially  towards 
its  dose.  The  foundations  of  this  theory  of  history  as  an  upward 
progress  of  man  out  of  a  barbaric  and  animal  condition  were 
laid  by  Vico  in  his  celebrated  work  Principii  di  sciema  nuova. 
In  France  the  doctrine  was  represented  by  Turgot  and  Condorcet. 

Cermam  Wrikn  of  the  j8lk  Century— LeibHit».--ln  Leibniu 
we  find,  if  not  a  docuine  of  evolution  in  the  strict  sense,  a  theory 
of  the  worid  which  is  curiously  reUted  to  the  modem  doctrine. 
Tlie  chief  aim  of  Leibnitz  is  no  doubt  to  account  for  the  world 
in  its  static  aspect  as  a  oo-existent  whole,  to  conceive  the  ultimate 
reality  of  things  in  such  a  way  as  to  solve  the  mystery  of  mind 
and  matter.  Yet  by  his  very  mode  of  solving  the  problem  he 
is  led  00  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  world-process.  By  pladng 
substantial  reality  in  an  infinite  number  of  monads  whose  essen- 
tial nature  is  force  or  activity,  which  is  conceived  as  mental 
(repeesentation),  Leibnitx  was  carried  on  to  the  explanation  of 
the  sacoessive  order  of  the  world.  He  prepares  the  way,  too, 
for  a  doctrine  of  evolution  by  his  monistic  idea  of  the  substantial 
similarity  of  all  things,  inwganic  and  organic,  bodily  and  spiritual, 
and  still  more  by  his  conception  of  a  perfect  gradation  of  existence 
from  the  lowest  "  inanimate  "  objects,  whose  essential  activity 
Is  confused  re]»esentation,  up  to  the  highest  organized  being — 
man — ^with  h^  clear  intelligenoe.*  Turning  now  to  Leibnitz's 
oQQceptiott  of  the  worid  as  a  process,  we  see  first  that  he  supphcs, 
in  his  notion  of  the  underl3dng  reality  as  force  which  is  repre- 
sented as  qnritual  (queique  •  chose  d^analopque  am  sentimetU  et 
A  Fappt^,  both  a  miechanical  and  a  teleological  explanation  of 
its  order.  More  than  this,  Leibnitz  supposes  that  the  activity 
of  the  mona<fa  takes  the  form  of  a  self-evolution.  It  is  the  follow- 
ing out  of  an  inherent  tendency  or  impulse  to  a  series  of  changes, 
all  d  which  were  virtually  pre-existent,  and  this  process  caimot 
be  interfered  with  from  without.  As  the  individual  monad, 
so  the  whole  lystem  which  makes  up  the  worid  is  a  gradual 

'  C.  H .  Lewes  points  oat  that  Ldboltz  Is  anconsitteat  in  his  aooount 
of  the  imdfiijjNice  of  man  in  relation  to^that  of  lower  animab.  aince 
when  aaswcrug  Locke  be  no  longss  r^ards  thcso  as  diffenag  in 
9tgtob  only* 


development.  In  this  case,  however,  we  cannot  say  that  each 
step  goes  out  of  the  other  as  in  that  of  individual  development. 
Each  moiud  is  an  original  independent  being,  and  is  determined 
to  take  this  particular  point  in  the  universe,  this  place  in  the  scale 
of  beings.  We  see  how  different  this  metaphysical  conception 
is  from  that  scientific  notion  of  cosmic  evolution  in  which  the 
lower  stages  are  the  antecedents  and  conditions  of  the  higher. 
It  is  probsble  that  Leibnitz's  notion  of  time  and  space,  which 
approaches  Kant's  theory,  led  him  to  attach  but  little  importance 
to  the  successive  order  oif  the  world.  Leibnits,  in  fact,  presents 
to  us  an  infinite  system  of  perfectly  distinct  though  parallel 
developments,  which  on  their  mental  side  assume  the  aspect  of 
a  sttle,  not  through  any  mutual  action,  but  solely  through 
the  determination  of  the  Deity.  Even  this  idea,  however,  is 
Incomplete,  for  Leibnitz  fails  to  explain  the  physical  aspea  of 
development.  Thus  he  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  organic 
beings— which  have  always  existed  as  preformations  (in  the  case 
of  ^nimfU  af  auimau*  tpermatiqmuy—coYat  to  be  developed 
under  given  oonditionSb  Yet  Leibnitz  prepared  the  way  for  a 
new  conception  of  organic  evolutioii.  The  modem  monistic 
doctrine,  that  all  material  things  consist  of  sentient  elements, 
and  that  consciousness  arises  through  a  combination  of  these, 
was  a  natural  transformation  of  Leibnitz's  theory.* 

lMsmg.-~<yi  Leibnitz's  immediate  foUowers  we  may  mention 
Lessing,  who  in  his  Edmcatiom  oj  the  Hitman  Race  brought  out 
the  troth  of  the  process  of  gndual  development  underlying 
human  history,  even  though  he  expressed  this  in  a  form  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  a  qx>ntaneous  evolution. 

Herder. — ^Herder,  on  the  other  hand,  Lessing's  contemporary, 
treated  the  subject  of  man's  development  in  a  thoroughly 
naturalistic  spirit.  In  his  Ideen  %ur  PkHosopUe  der  CesckUkle, 
Herder  adopts  Leibnitz's  idea  of  a  graduated  scale  of  beings,  at 
the  same  time  conceiving  of  the  lower  stages  as  the  conditions 
of  the  higher.  Thus  man  is  said  to  be  the  highest  product  of 
nature,  and  as  such  to  be  dependent  on  all  lower  products.  All 
material  things  are  assimilated  to  one  another  as  organic,  the 
vitalizing  principle  being  inherent  in  all  matter.  The  develop- 
ment of  man  is  explained  in  coimexion  with  that  of  the  earth, 
and  in  relation  to  dimatic  variations,  &c  Man's  mental  faculties 
are  viewed  as  related  to  his  organization,  and  as  developed  under 
the  pressure  of  the  necessities  of  life ' 

Kamt. — Rant's  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  a 
many-sided  one.  In  the  first  place,  his  peculiar  system  of  sub- 
jective idealism,  involving  the  idea  that  time  is  but  a  mental 
form  to  which  there  corTesi>onds  nothing  in  the  sphere  of 
noflmenal  reality,  serves  to  give  a  peculiar  philosophical  inter- 
pretation to  every  doctrine  of  cosmic  evolution.  Kant,  like 
Leibnitz,  seeks  to  reconcile  the  mechanical  and  teleological 
views  of  nature,  only  he  assigns  to  these  different  spheres.  The 
order  of  the  inorganic  world  is  explained  by  properly  physical 
causes.  In  his  Naturgeschichte  des  Himmds,  in  which  he  antid- 
pated  the  nebular  theory  afterwards  more  fully  developed  by 
Laplace,  Kant  sought  to  explain  the  genesis  of  the  cosmos  as 
a  product  of  physical  forces  and  laws.  The  worlds,  or  systems 
of  worlds,  which  fill  infinite  space  are  continually  being  formed 
and  destroyed.  Chaos  passes  by  a  process  of  evolution  into  a 
cosmos,  and  this  again  into  chaos.  So  far  as  the  evolution  of 
the  soUr  system  is  concerned,  Kant  held  these  mechanical  causes 
as  adequate.  For  the  world  as  a  whole,  however,  he  postulated 
a  beginning  in  time  (whence  his  use  of  the  word  creation),  and 
further  supposed  that  the  impulse  of  organization  which  was 
conveyed  to  chaotic  matter- by  the  Creator  issued  from  a  centra] 
point  in  the  infinite  space  spreading  gradually  outwards.*    While 

*  Both  Lewes  and  du  Bois  Reymond  have  brought  out  the  point* 
of  contact  between  Leibnitz's  theory  of  monad*  and  modem  bio- 
logical speculation*  {Hist,  of  Phil.  IL  287,  and  LeibHttascJu  Cedanken 
in  der  modemen  Natunoissenukaft,  p.  3^  aeq.). 

'  For  Herder'*  position  in  relation  to  the  modem  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion see  F.  von  uarenbach'*  Herder  als  Voridnger  Darmns,  a  work 
which  tends  to  exMggerate  the  proximity  of  the  two  writer*. 

*  Kant  held  it  probable  that  other  p!lanets  beside*  our  earth  are 
inhabited,  and  that  theif  inhabitants  form  a  *cale  of  bdi^  their 
perfection  increasing  with  the  distance  of  the  planet  which  they 
inhabit  from  the  sun. 
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in  his  cosmology  Kant  thus  rdies  on  mechanical  concq>tions,  in 
his  treatment  of  organic  life  his^mind  is,  on  the  oontraiy,  domin- 
ated by  teleological  ideas.  An  organism  was  to  him  something 
controlled  by  a  formative  organizing  principle.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  thst  he  rejected  the  idea  of  a  spontaneous  generation 
of  organisms  (which  was  just  then  being  advocated  by  his  friend 
Forster),  not  only  as  unsupported  by  experience  but  as  an  in- 
adequate hypothesis.  Experience  forbids  our  excluding  organic 
activity  from  natural  causes,  also  our  excluding  intelligence  from 
purposeful  {twukUUigtn)  causes;  hence  experience  forbids  our 
defining  the  fundamental  force  or  first  cause  out  of  which  living 
creatures  arose.*  Just  as  Kant  thus  sharply  marks  off  the  regions 
of  the  inorganic  and  the  organic,  so  he  sets  man  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  lower  animals.  lUs  ascription  to  man  of  a  unique 
faculty,  free-will,  forbade  his  conceiving  our  ^>ecies  as  a  link 
in  a  graduated  series  of  oi|;anic  developments.  In  his  doctrine 
of  human  development  he  does  Indeed  recognize  an  early  stage 
of  existence  in  whicH  our  ^>edes  was  dominated  by'  sensuous 
enjoyment  and  instinct.  He  further  conceives  of  this  stage  as 
itself  a  process  of.  (natural)  development,  namely,  of  the  natural 
disposition  of  the  species  to  vary  in  the  greatest  possible  manner 
so  as  to  preserve  its  unity  through  a  process  of  self-adaptation 
{AnarUn)  to  climate.  Tliis,  he  says,  must  not  be  conceived  as 
resulting  from  the  action  of  external  causes,  but  is  due  to  a 
natural  diqwsition  {Anlage).  From  this  capability  of  natural 
development  (which  already  involves  a  teleological  idea)  Kant 
distinguishes  the  power  of  moral  sdf-development  or  self- 
liberation  from  the  dominion  of  nature,  the  gradual  realization 
of  which  constitutes  human  history  or  progress.  This  moral 
development  Is  regarded  as  a  gradual  approadi  to  that  rational, 
social  and  political  state  in  which  will  be  realized  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  liberty.  Thus  Kant,  though  he  appropriated 
and  gave  new  form  to  the  idea  of  human  progress,  conceived  of 
this  as  wholly  distina  from  a  natural  (mechanical)  process. 
In  this  particular,  as  in  his  view  of  organic  actions,  Kant  dis- 
tinctly opposed  the  idea  of  evolution  as  one  universal  process 
swaying  alike  the  physical  and  the  moral  world. 

Sckdling. — In  the  earlier  writings  of  Schelling,  containing 
the  philosophy  of  identity,  existence  is  represented  as  a  becom- 
ing, or  process  of  evolution.  Nature  and  mind  (which  are  the 
two  sides,  or  polar  directions,  of  the  one  absolute)  are  each 
viewed  as  an  activity  advancing  by  an  uninterrupt(!d  succession 
of  stages.  The  side  of  this  process  which  Schelling  worked  out 
most  completely  is  the  negative  side,  that  is,  nature.  Nature 
is  essentially  a  process  of  organic  self-evolution.  It  can  only  be 
understood  by  subordinating  the  mechanical  conception  to  the 
vital,  by  conceiving  the  world  as  one  organism  animated  by  a 
spiritual  principle  or  intelligence  (WeUsede).  From  this  point 
of  view  the  processes  of  nature  from  the  inorganic  up  to  the  most 
complex  of  the  organic  become  stages  in  the  sctf-realization  of 
nature.  All  organic  forms  are  at  bottom  but  one  organization, 
and  the  inorganic  world  shows  the  same  formative  activity  in 
various  degrees  or  potences.  Schelling  conceives  of  the  gradual 
self -evolution  of  nature  in  a  succession  of  higher  and  higher  forms 
as  brought  about  by  a  limitation  of  her  infinite  productivity, 
showing  itself  in  a  series  of  points  of  arrest.  The  detailed  exhi- 
bition of  the  organizing  activity  of  nature  in  the  several  processes 
of  the  oiganic  and  inorganic  world  rests  on  a  number  of  fanciful 
and  unKieutific  ideas.  Schelling's  theory  is  a  bold  attempt  to 
revitalize  nature  in  the  light  of  growing  physical  and  physio- 
logical science,  and  by  so  doing  to  comprehend  the  unity  of  the 
world  under  the  idea  d  one  principle  of  organic  development. 
His  highly  figurative  language  might  leave  us  in  doubt  how  far 
he  conceived  the  higher  stages  of  this  evolution  of  nature  as 
following  the  lower  in  time.  In  the  introduction  to  his  work 
Von  der  Wdlsedt^  however,  he  argues  in  favour  of  the  possibility 
of  a  transmutation  of  species  in  periods  incommensurable  with 
ours.    The  evolution  of  mind  (the  positive  pole)  proceeds  by 

^Kant  calls  the  doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of  species  "a 
hazardous  fancy  Of  the  reason."  Yet,  as  Strauss  and  others  have 
shown,  Kant's  mind  betrayed  a  decided  leaning  at  times  to  a  more 
mechanical  ooooeption  of  organic  forma  as  related  by  descent. 


way  of  three  stages— theoretic,  practical  and  aesthetical  activity. 
Schelling's  later  theosophic  q>eculatlons  do  not  specially  concern 
us  here. 

FoUawers  of  Schdling. — Of  the  followers  of  Schelling  a  word 
or  two  must  be  said.  Heinrich  Steffens,  in  his  AnUtropologie, 
seeks  to  trace  out  the  origin  and  history  of  man  in  connexion 
with  a  general  theory  of  the  development  of  the  earth,  and  this 
again  as  related  to  the  formation  of  the  solar  system.  All  these 
processes  are  regarded  as  a  series  of  manifestations  of  a  vital 
principle  in  higher  and  higher  forms.  Oken,  again,  who  carries 
Schelling's  ideas  into  the  region  of  biological  sdence,  seeks  ta 
reconstruct  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  material  world  out  of 
original  matter,  which  is  the  first  immediate  ^pearance  of  God, 
or  thfe  absolute.  This  process  is  an  upward  one,  through  the 
formation  of  the  solar  system  and  of  our  earth  with  its  inorganic 
bodies,  up  to  the  production  of  man.  The  process  is  essentially 
a  polar  linear  action,  or  differentiation  from  a  common  centre. 
By  means  of  this  process  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  separate 
themselves,  and  the  order  of  cosmic  evolution  is  repeated  in 
that  of  terrestrial  evolution.  The  organic  worid  (like  the  world 
as  a  whole)  arises  out  of  a  primitive  chaos,  namely,  the  infusorial 
sUme.  A  somewhat  similar  working  out  of  Schelling's  idea  is 
to  be  found  in  H.  C.  Oersted's  woric  entitled  The  Soul  m  Nature 
(Eng.  trans.).  Of  later  works  based  on  Schelling's  doarine  of 
evolution  mention  may  be  made  of  the  volume  entitled  Natur 
und  Idee,  by  G.  F.  Cams.  According  to  this  writer,  existence  is 
nothing  but  a  becoming,  and  matter  is  simply  the  momentary 
product  of  the  process  of  becoming,  while  force  is  this  process 
constantly  revealing  itself  in  these  products. 

Hegd. — Like  Schelling,  Hegel  conceives  the  problem  of  exist- 
ence as  one  of  becoming.  He  differs  from  him  with  respect  to 
the  ultimate  motive  of  that  process  of  gradual  evolution  which 
reveals  itself  alike  in  nature  and  in  mind.  With  Hegel  the 
absolute  is  itself  a  dialectic  process  which  contains  within  itself 
a  principle  of  progress  from  difference  to  difference  and  from 
unity  to  unity.  "  This  process  (W.  Wallace  remarks)  knows 
nothing  of  the  distinctions  between  past  and  future,  because  it 
implies  an  eternal  present."  This  conception  of  an  immanent 
spontaneous  evolution  is  applied  alike  both  to  nature  and  to 
mind  and  history.  Nature  to  Hegel  is  the  idea  in  the  form  of 
hetereity;  and  finding  itself  here  it  has  to  remove  this  exteriority 
in  a  progressive  evolution  towards  an  existence  for  itself  in  life 
and  mind.  Nature  (says  Zeller)  is  to  Hegel  a  system  of  grada- 
tions, of  which  one  arises  necessarily  out  of  the  other,  and  is  the 
proximate  truth  of  that  out  of  which  it  results.  There  are  three 
stadia,  or  moments,  in  this  process  of  nature — (i)  the  mechanical 
moment,  or  matter  devoid  of  individuality;  (2)  the  physical 
moment,  or  matter  which  has  particularized  itself  in  bodies — 
the  solar  system;  and  (3)  the  organic  moment,  or  organic  beings, 
beginning^ith  the  geobgical  organism— or  the  mineral  kingdom, 
plants  and  animals.  Yet  this  process  of  devek>pment  is  not  to 
be  conceived  as  if  one  stage  is  naturally  produced  out  of  the  other, 
and  not  even  as  if  the  one  foUowed  the  other  in  time.  Only 
spirit  has  a  history;  in  nature  all  forms  are  contemporaneous.* 
Hegel's  interpretation  of  mind  and  histoiy  as  a  process  of  evolu- 
tion has  more  scientific  interest  than  his  conception  of  nature. 
His  theory  of  the  devek>pment  of  free-will  (the  objective  spirit), 
which  takes  its  start  from  Kant's,  conception  of  history,  with 
its  three  stages  of  legal  right,  morality  as  determined  by  motive 
and  instinctive  goodness  {SMickktU),  miglit  almost  as  well  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  a  thoroughly  naturalistic  doctrine  of 
human  development.  So,  too,  some  of  his  conceptions  respect  ing 
the  development  of  art  and  religion  (the  absolute  vpxt'xi)  lend 
themselves  to  a  similar  interpretation.  Yet  while,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  history,  Hegel's  theory  of  evolution  has  points  of  re- 
semblance with  those  doctrines  which  seek  to  explain  the  world- 
process  as  one  unbroken  progress  occurring  in  time,  it  constitutes 
on  the  whole  a  theory  apart  and  »t  generis.  It  does  not  conceive 
of  the  organic  as  succe«ling  on  the  inorganic,  or  of  conscious  life 

*  Hegd  somewhere  says  that  the  question  of  the  eternal  duration 
of  the  world  b  unanswerable :  time  as  well  as  space  can  be  predicated 
of  finitudcs  only. 
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as  conditioned  in  time  by  lower  Torms.  In  this  respect  it  re- 
sembles Leibnitz's  idea  of  the  world  as  a  development;  the  idea 
of  evolution  is  in  each  case  a  metaphysical  as  distinguished  from 
a  scientific  one.  Hegel  gives  a  place  in  his  metaphysical  system 
to  the  mechanical  and  the  teleological  views;  yet  in  his  treatment 
of  the  work!  as  an  evolution  the  idea  of  end  or  purpose  is  the 
predominant  one. 

Of  the  followers  of  Hegel  who  have  worked  out  hb  peculiar 
idea  of  evolution  i  t  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak.  A  bare  reference 
may  be  made  to  J.  R.  F.  Rosenkranz,  who  in  his  work  Hegel's 
NaturpkUosopkU  seeks  to  develop  Hegel's  idea  of  an  earth- 
m^anism  in  the  light  of  nnodern  science,  recognizing  in  crystalliza- 
tion the  morphological  element. 

Sckepcnkauer.--Kil  the  other  German  phik>sophers  immediately 
following  Kant,  there  is  only  one  who  calls  for  notice  here, 
namely,  Arthur  Schopenhauer.  This  writer,  by  his  conception  of 
the  world  as  wiU  which  objectifies  itself  in  a  series  of  gradations 
from  the  fewest  manifestations  of  matter  up  to  conscious  man, 
gives  a  slightly  new  shape  to  the  evolutional  view  of  Schelling, 
tbou^  be  deprives  this  view  of  its  optimistic  character  by 
denying  any  co-operation  of  intelligence  in  the  world-process. 
In  truth,  Schopenhauer's  conception  of  the  work!  as  the  activity 
of  a  blind  force  is  at  bottom  a  materialistic  and  mechanical 
rather  than  a  spiritualistic  and  teleok>gical  theory.  Moreover, 
Schopenhauer's  subjective  idealism,  and  his  view  of  time  as 
something  illusory,  hindered  him  from  viewing  this  process  as  a 
sequence  of  events  in  time.  Thus  he  ascribes  eternity  of  existence 
to  spedes  under  the  form  of  the  "  Platonic  ideas."  As  Ludwig 
Noiri  observes,  Schopenhauer  has  no  feeling  for  the  problem 
of  the  origin  of  organic  beings.  He  says  Lamarck's  original 
animal  is  something  metaphysical,  not  physical,  namely,  the 
wiO  to  live.  "  Every  species  (according  to  Schopenhauer)  has  of 
its  own  will,  and  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  would  live,  determined  its  form  and  organization,— yet  not 
as  something  physical  in  time,  but  as  something  metaphysical 
out  of  time." 

Kmi  Amt.— Before  leaving  the  German  speculation  of  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  a  word  must  be  said  of  von  Baer,  to 
whose  biotogical  contributions  we  shall  refer  later  in  this  article, 
who  reo^nized  in  the  law  of  development  the  law  of  the  universe 
as  a  whole.  In  his  EntwUkelungsgesckichU  der  Tkiere  (p.  264) 
be  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  law  of  growing  individuality  is 
"  the  fundamental  thought  which  goes  through  all  forms  and 
degrees  of  animal  development  and  all  single  relations.  It  is 
the  suat  thought  which  collected  in  the  cosmic  space  the  divided 
masses  into  spheres,  and  combined  these  to  solar  systems; 
the  same  which  caused  the  weather-beaten  dust  on  the  suriace 
of  our  metallic  planet  to  ^ring  forth  into  living  forms."  Von 
Baer  thus  prepared  the  way  for  Herbert  Spencer's  generalization 
of  the  law  of  organic  evolution  as  the  law  of  all  evolution. 

CMite.—As  we  arrive  at  the  19th  century,  though  yet  before  the 
days  of  Darwin,  biology  is  already  beginning  to  affect  the  general 
msptct  of  thou^t.  It  might  suffice  to  single  out  the  influence 
of  AugUteS  Comte,  as  the  last  great  thinker  who  wrote  before 
Darwinism  began  to  permeate  philosophic  speculation.  Though 
Comte  did  not  actually  contribute  to  a  theory  of  cosmic  organic 
evolution,  he  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  scientific  con- 
ception of  human  history  as  a  natural  process  of  devebpment 
determined  by  general  laws  of  human  nature  together  with  the 
accumulating  influences  of  the  past.  Comte  does  not  recognize 
that  this  process  is  aided  by  any  increase  of  innate  capacity; 
on  the  contrary,  progress  is  to  him  the  unfolding  of  fundamental 
faculties  of  human  nature  which  always  pre-existed  in  a  latent 
cockdition;  yet  he  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  prepared  the 
way  for  the  new  conception  of  human  progress  by  his  inclusion 
of  mental  laws  under  biology. 

DevelapnutU  of  the  Biological  Doctrine.^ln  the  xpth  century 
the  doctrine  fA  evolution  received  new  biological  contents  and 
became  transformed  from  a  vague,  partly  metaphysical  theory 
to  the  dominant  modem  conception.  At  this  point  it  is  con- 
venient to  leave  the  guidance  of  Professor  J.  Sully  and  to  follow 
doaeljr  T.  H.  Huxley,  who  in  the  9th  edition  of  this  encyclopaedia 


traced  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  biological  idea  of  evolution 
from  its  philosophical  beginnings  to  its  efflorescence  in  Charles 
Darwin. 

In  the  earlier  half  of  the  i8th  century  the  term  "  evolution  " 
was  introduced  into  biological  writings  in  order  to  denote  the 
mode  in  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  of  that 
time  conceived  that  the  generation  of  living  things  took  place; 
in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  advocated,  in  the  preceding 
century,  by  W.  Harvey  in  that  remarkable  work  *  which  would 
give  him  a  claim  to  rank  among  the  founders  of  biological  sdence, 
even  had  he  not  been  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

One  of  Harvey's  prime  objects  is  to  defend  and  establish,  on 
the  basis  of  direct  observation,  the  opinion  already  held  by 
Aristotle,  that,  in  the  higher  animals  at  any  rate,  the  formation 
of  the  new  organism  by  the  process  of  generation  takes  place, 
not  suddenly,  by  simultaneous  accretion  of  rudiments  of  all  or 
the  most  important  of  the  organs  of  the  adult,  nor  by  sudden 
metamorphosis  of  a  formative  substance  into  a  miniature  of 
the  whole,  which  subsequently  grows,  but  by  epigcnesis,  or 
successive  differentiation  of  a  relatively  homogeneous  rudiment 
into  the  parts  and  structures  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
adult. 
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Et  primo,  quidem,  quoniam  per  epi^enesin  rive  partium  super- 
exorientium  additamentum  puUuro  fabncari  certum  est:  quaenam 
pars  ante  alias  omnes  exstruatur,  et  quid  de  ilia  ejusque  generandi 
modo  observandum  veniat^  dispidemua.  Ratum  sane  est  et  in  ovo 
manifeste  apporet  quod  Artslotaes  de  perfectorum  animalium  genera- 
tione  enuntiat:  nimirum,  non  omnes  partes  rimul  fieri,  sed  ordine 
aliam  post  aliam;  primuroque  extstere  particulam  genitalem,  cujus 
virtute  postca  (tanquam  ex  principio  quodam)  reliquae  omnes 
partes  prosiliant.  Qualem  in  plantarum  seminibus  (labia,  puta, 
aut  glandibus^  gemmam  rive  apicem  protuberantem  cemimus,  totius 
futune  arbons  prindptum.  Eslque  haec  ftarticula  veluiflius  eman- 
cipatus  seorsumqiu  coilocatus^  et  principium  per  se  vtvens;  unde 
postea  membrorum  ordo  deacribitnr;  et  quaecun^ue  ad  absolvendum 
animal  pertinent,  disponufUur.*  Quoniam  enim  nulla  pars  se  ipsam 
general;  sed  postquam  generala  est,  se  ipsam  jam  augel;  idea  eam 
primum  orirt  necesse  est,  quae  prindptum  augendi  conlineat  {sive 
enim  planta,  sive  animal  est,  aeque  omnibus  inest  quod  vim  kabeat 
vegetandi,  sioe  nutriendi),*  rimulque  reli(]ua8  omnes  partes  suo 
quamque  ordine  distinguat  et  formet ;  proindeque  in  eaaem  primo- 
genita  particula  anima  primario  inest,  sensus,  motusque,  et  totius 
vitae  auctor  et  prindpium."  {Exercitatio  51.) 

Harvey  proceeds  to  contrast  this  view  with  that  of  the 
"  Medici,"  or  followers  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  who,  "  badly 
philosophizing,"  imagined  that  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the 
liver  were  simultaneously  first  generiited  ih  the  form  of  verides; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  while  expressing  his  agreement  with 
Aristotle  in  the  prindple  of  epigeneris,  he  maintains  that  it  is 
the  blood  which  is  the  prinial  generative  part,  and  not,  as 
Aristotle  thought,  the  heart. 

In  the  Utter  part  of  the  1 7th  century  the  doctrine  of  epigenesis 
thus  advocated  by  Harvey  was  controverted  on  the  ground  of 
direct  observation  by  M.  Malpighi,  who  affirmed  that  the  body 
of  the  chick  is  to  be  seen  in  the  egg  before  the  punctum  sanguineum 
makes  it  appearance.  But  from  this  perfectly  a>rTea  observa- 
tion a  conclusion  which  i$  by  no  means  warranted  was  drawn, 
namdy,  that  the  chick  as  a  whole  really  exists  in  the  egg  ante- 
cedently to  incubation;  and  that  what  happens  in  the  course  of 
the  latter  process  is  no  addition  of  new  parts,  "  alias  post  alias 
natas,"  as  Harvey  puts  it,  but  a  simple  expansion  or  unfolding 
of  the  organs  which  already  exist,  though  they  are  too  small 
and  inconspicuous  to  be  discovered.  The  weight  of  Malpighi's 
observations  therefore  fell  into  the  scale  of  that  doctrine  which 
Harvey  terms  metamorphosis,  in  contradistinction  to  epigenesis. 

The  views  of  Malpighi  were  warmly  welcomed  on  philosophical 
grounds  by  Leibnitz,*  who  found  in  them  a  support  to  his 

*  The  ExercUationes  de  generaiione  aniwudium,  which  Dr  George 
Ent  extracted  from  him  and  published  in  1651. 

'  De  generatione  animalium,  Hb.  ii.  cap.  x. 

*  De  generatione  animalium,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv. 

*  "  Cependant,  pour  revenir  aux  formes  ordinatres  ou  aux  ftmes 
mat^rielles,  oette  dur£e  qu'il  leur  faut  attribuer,  k  la  place  de  celle 
qu'on  avoit  attribute  aux  atonies  pourrott  faire  douter  m  ellcs  ne  vont 
pas  de  corps  en  corps;  ce  qui  serott  la  mftempsychose,  A  peu  pris 
comme  quelques  philosophes  ont  cm  la  transmission  du  roouvein'*"*' 
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hypothesis  of  monads,  and  1^  Nicholas  Malebnuiche;*  while,  in 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  not  only  speculative 'considera- 
tions, but  a  great  number  of  new  and  interesting  observations  on 
the  phenomena  of  generation,  led  the  ingenious  Charles  Bonnet 
and  A.  von  Haller,  the  first  physiologist  of  the  age,  to  adopt, 
advocate  and  extend  them. 

Bonnet  affirms  that,  before  fecundation,  the  hen's  egg  contains 
an  excessively  minute  but  complete  chick;  and  that  fecundation 
and  incubation  simply  cause  this  germ  to  absorb  nutritious 
matters,  which  are  deposited  in  the  interstices  of  the  elementary 
structures  of  which  the  miniature  chick,  or  germ,  is  made  up. 
The  consequence  of  this  intussusceptive  growth  is  the  "  develop- 
ment "  or  "  evolution  "  of  the  germ  into  the  visible  bird.  Thus 
an  organized  individual  {Umi  organisi)  "  is  a  composite  body 
consisting  of  the  original,  or  eUmtiUaryt  parts  and  of  the  matters 
which  have  been  associated  with  them  by  the  aid  of  nutrition  "; 
so  that,  if  these  matters  could  be  extracted  fn»n  the  individual 
{Um^,  it  would,  so  to  speak,  become  concentrated  in  a  point, 
and  would  thus  be  restored  to  its  primitive  condition  of  a  germ; 
"  just  as,  by  extracting  from  a  bone  the  calcareous  substance 
which  is  the  source  of  its  hardness.  It  is  reduced  to  its  primitive 
state  of  gristle  or  membrane."* 

"  Evolution  "  and  "  development "  are,  for  Bonnet,  synony- 
mous terms;  and  since  by  "  evi^ution  "  he  means  simply  the 
expansion  of  that  which  was  invisible  into  visibility,  he  was 
naturally  led  to  the  conclusion,  at  which  Leibnitz  had  arrived 
by  a  different  line  of  reasoning,  that  no  such  thing  as  generation, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  exists  in  nature.  The  growth  of 
an  organic  being  is  simply  a  process  of  enlargement,  as  a  particle 
of  dry  gelatine  may  be  swelled  up  by  the  intussusception  of 
water;  its  death  is  a  shrinkage,  such  as  the  swelled  jelly  mi^t 
undergo  on  desiccation.  NoUiing  really  new  is  produced  in  the 
living  world,  but  the  germs  which  develop  have  existed  since  the 
beginning  of  things;  and  nothing  really  dies,  but,  when  what  we 
call  death  takes  place,  the  living  thing  shrinks  back  into  Its  germ 
sUte.* 

et  celle  des  espices.  Malt  cette  imagioatioa  est  bien  tioignie  de 
U  nature  des  chows.  II  n*y  a  point  de  tel  poMage:  et  c'est  id 
oii  les  transformations  de  Meaiieura  Swammerdam,  Malpighi,  et 
Leewenhoek.  qui  lont  des  plus  excellens  obaervateurt  de  notre  terns, 
aont  venues  k  moa  secours  et  m'ont  fait  admcttre  plus  ais^ment,  que 
ranimal,  et  toute  autre  substance  organia6e  ne  commence  point 
loTMue  nous  le  crojrons,  et  que  sa  ginoation  apparente  n'est  qu'un 
diveloppement  et  une  esp^  d'augmentation.  Aussi  ai-je  remarqu6 
que  I'auteur  de  la  Rtckercke  de  la  9triU^  M.  Resis,  M.  Hartsaker, 
et  d'autres  habiles  hommes  n'ont  pas  tt6  fort  ^loign^s  de  oe  senti- 
ment." Leibnitz,  Systhme  tunueau  de  la  nature  (1695).  Thedoctrine 
of  "  Emboltement  "  is  contained  in  the  ConsidiraUons  sur  lepHndpe 
de  tie  (1705) ;  the  piefaoe  to  the  Tkiodicie  (1710) ;  and  the  PrUieipes 
de  la  naiwe  etdela  erdce  (1 6)  (i7l8). 

' "  U  est  vrai  que  la  pemiee  la  plus  raisonnable  et  la  plus  conforme 
k  I'expMence  sur  ceUe  question  trte  difficile  de  la  formation  du 
foetus;  c'est  que  les  enfans  aont  d^ji  preaque  tout  formes  avant 
mime  Taction  par  laauelle  ils  aont  concus;  et  que  leurs  mdres  ne 
font  que  leur  donner  Caccnussement  ordinaire  dans  le  temps  de  la 
gross^ae."  De  la  recherche  de  la  vMU,  livre  ii.  chap.  viL  p.  534 
(7th  ed..  1731}. 

'  Considiraiunu  sur  Us  corps  erganisist  chap.  x. 

'  Bonnet  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  in  the  PalinghiSsie 
pkiloMpkiqite^  part  vi.  chap,  iv.,  he  develops  a  hypothesis  which  he 
terms  fvolution  naturelle  '*;  and  which,  making  aOowance  for  his 
peculiar  views  of  the  nature  of  generation,  bears  no  small  resemblance 
to  what  b  understood  by  "  evolution  "  at  the  present  day: — 

"  Si  la  volont6  divine  a  crtt  par  un  seul  Acte  I'Universalit^  des 
ttres,  d'oCk  venoient  ces  firfantes  et  ces  animaux  dont  Moyse  nous 
dferit  la  Production  au  trcMstAme  et  au  dnquilme  jour  du  renouvelle- 
raent  de  notre  monde  ? 

"  Abuaerois-je  de  la  liberty  de  conjectures  «  je  disois,  que  lea 
Plantes  et  les  Animaux  qui  existent  aujourd'hui  sont  parvenus  par 
une  sorte  d'fvolution  naturelle  des  Etres  ommisfs  qui  peuplaient  oe 
premier  Monde,  sorti  hnmtdiatement  des  Mains  du  CuATBun  ?. . . 

"  Ne  suppoaons  que  trois  revolutions.  La  Terre  vient  de  sortir 
des  Mains  duCa^TBua.  Des  causes  pr^paries  par  saSAoasss  font 
d^velop^  de  toutes  parts  les  Germes.  Les Etresoigantsiscommen- 
cent  k  jouir  de  Texistence.  lis  Anient  probablement  alors  bien 
diff^rens  de  oe  qu'Os  sont  aujourd'hui  lis  I'itoient  autant  que 
ce  premier  Monde  difftowt  de  oelut  que  nous  habitons.  Nous 
manquons  de  moyens  pour  juger  de  oes  dissemblances,  et  peut-€tre 

Jue  fe  plus  habile  Naturalise  qui  auroit  ^t^  plac^  dans  ce  premier 
londe  y  auroit  enti^mcnt  m&onau  nos  Plantes  et  nos  Animaux." 


The  two  parts  of  Bonnet's  hypothesis,  namdy,  the  doctrine 
that  all  living  things  proceed  from  pre-existing  germs,  and  that 
these  contain,  one  endoaed  within  the  other,  the  germs  of  all 
future  living  things,  which  is  the  hypothesis  of  "  emboltement," 
and  the  doctrine  that  every  germ  contains  in  miniature  all  the 
organs  of  the  adult,  whidi  is  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  or 
development,  in  the  primary  senses  of  these  words,  must  be 
carefuUy  distinguished.  In  fact,  while  holding  firmly  by  the 
former,  Bonnet  more  or  less  modified  the  latter  in  his  later 
writings,  and,  at  length,  he  admits  that  a  "  germ  "  need  not  be 
an  actual  miniature  of  the  organism,  but  that  it  may  be 
merdy  an  "  original  preformation  "  capable  of  producing  the 
latter.* 

But,  thus  defined,  the  germ  is  ndther  more  nor  less  than  the 
"particula  genitalis"  of  Aristotle,  or  the  " primordium  vegetale" 
or  "  ovum  "  of  Harv^;  and  the  "  evolution  "  of  such  a  germ 
would  not  be  distinguishable  from  "  epigenesis." 

Supported  by  the  great  authority  of  Haller,  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  or  development,  prevailed  throu^wut  the  whole 
of  the  i8th  century,  and  Cuvier  appears  to  have  substantially 
adopted  Bonnet's  later  views,  though  probably  he  would  not 
have  gone  all  lengths  in  the  direction  of  "  emboltement."  In 
a  weU-known  note  to  Charles  L6opoki  Lauiillard's  iUge^  prefixed 
to  the  last  editM>n  of  the  Ostememfossilest  the  "  radical.de  I'^tre  " 
is  much  the  same  thing  as  Aristotle's  "  partinila  genitalb  "  and 
Harvey's  "  ovum."» 

Bonnet's  eminent  oontemporaiy,  Buffon,  held  nearly  the  same 
views  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  germ,  and  expresses  them 
even  more  confident^. 

"  Ceux  qui  ont  cm  que  le  oaeur>£toit  le  premier  formi,  se  sont 
trompis;  ceux  qui  disent  que  c'est  le  sang  se  trompent  aussi:  tout 
est  forme  en  mane  temps.  Si  Ton  ne  consulte  que  robservation,  le 
poulet  se  voit  dans  I'ceuf  avant  qu'il  ait  6t€  couvi."  * 


pou 

qu'il  sort  du  corps  de  la  poule."  ' 

The  "moule  int^rieur"  of  Buffon  is  the  aggregate  of  de- 
tnentary  parts  which  (institute  the  individual,  and  is  thus  the 
equivalent  of  Bonnet's  germ,"  as  defined  in  the  passage  dted 
above.  But  Buffon  further  imagined  that  innumerable  "ind6- 
cules  organiques  "  are  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  and  that 
alimentation  consists  in  the  appropriation  by  the  parts  of  an 
organism  of  those  molecules  which  are  axudogous  to  them. 
Growth,  therefore,  was,  on  this  hypothesis,  partly  a  process 
of  simple  evolution,  and  partly  of  what  has  been  termed  syn- 
genesis. Buffon's  opinion  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  combiiuition  of 
views,  essentially  similar  to  those  of  Bonnet,  with  others,  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  the  "  Media  "  whom  Harvey  condemns. 
The  "  molecules  organiques  "  are  physical  equivalents  of  Leib- 
nitz's "  monads." 

It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  people 
to  use  their  own  powers  of  investigation  accurately,  that  this 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  should  have  hdd  its  ground 
so  long;  for  it  was  thoroughly  and  oompletdy  explod«i,  not 
long  after  its  enunciation,  by  Caspar  Frederick  Wolff,  who  in  his 
Theoria  generatumis,  published  in  i7S9i  placed  the  opposite 
theory  of  epigenesis  upon  the  secure  foundation  of  fact,  from 
which  it  has  never  been  di^)laced.    But  Wolff  had  no  immediate 

*  **  Ce  mot  (germe)  ne  d^gnera  pas  seulement  un  corps  orKants6 
riduU  en  fetU;  U  disignera  encore  toute  espto  de  pflformalion 
origindle  aont  un  Tout  organioue  pent  ristdter  comme  de  son  principe 
immidiat." — Palinginisie  phuosopkique^  part.  x.«hap.  ii. 

*  "  M.  Cuvier  consid^rant  que  tous  les  etres  organists  sont  dtrivte 
de  parens,  et  ne  voyant  dans  la  nature  aucune  force  capaUe  de 
produire  I'organisation,  croyatt  k  la  pri-existcnce  des  germes;  non 
pas  k  la  pr(-existence  d'un  Ctre  tout  formt.  puisqu'il  est  nien  Mdent 
que  oe  n  est  que  par  des  dtvdoppemens  successiis  que  I'lftre  acquiert 
sa  forme;  mais,  si  Ton  peut  s  exprimer  ainsi,  k  la  pr6-existence  du 
radical  de  flfrv,' radical  qui  existe  avant  que  la  sine  des  Evolutions 
ne  commence,  et  qui  remonte  certainement,  suivant  la  belle  observa- 
tion de  Bonnet,  4  plusieurs  gintottions." — Laurillard,  Eloge  do 
Cuoier,  note  la. 

*HisUnre  naturdle,  torn.  ii.  cd.  ii.  (1750). j>.  ^50. 

*  Ibid.  p.  351.  *  See  particularly  Bunon,  Li.  p.  41. 
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succcsaon.  The  school  of  Covier  was  lament&bly  deficient  in 
embryologists;  and  it  was  only  in  the  course  of  the  first  thirty 
yean  of  the  19th  century  that  Prfivost  and  Dumas  in  France, 
and,  later  on,  Dfillinger,  Pander,  von  B&r,  Rathke,  and  Remak 
in  Germany,  founded  modern  embryology;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  proved  the  utter  incompatibility  of  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution  as  formulated  by  Bonnet  and  Haller  with  easily 
demoostrable  facts. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  conceptions  originally  denoted 
by  '*  evolution  "  and  "  development "  were  shown  to  be  unten- 
able, the  words  retained  their  application  to  the  process  by  which 
the  embryos  of  living  beings  gradually  make  their  a{q;>earance; 
and  the  terms*'  development,"  "  £ntwickelung,"and  "  evolutio  " 
are  now  indiscriminately  used  for  the  series  of  genetic  changes 
exhibited  by  living  beings,  by  writers  who  would  emphatiodly 
deny  that  "  development  "  or  "  Entwickelung  "  or  "  evolutio," 
in  the  sense  in  which  these  words  were  usually  empk>yed  by 
Bonnet  or  Haller,  ever  occurs. 

Evolution,  or  development,  is,  in  fact,  at  present  employed 
in  biology  as  a  general  name  for  the  history  of  the  steps  by 
which  any  living  being  has  acquired  the  morphological  and  the 
I^ysiological  characters  which  distinguish  it.  As  civil  history 
may  be  divided  into  biography,  which  i^the  history  of  individuab, 
and  universal  history,  which  is  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
so  evolution  falls  naturally  into  two  categories— the  evolution 
of  the  individual  (see  Ekbeyolggy)  and  the  evolution  of  the 
sum  of  living  beings. 

Tk€  E»oiwi%0n  of  ilu  Sum  of  Uving  Beings.— Tht  notion  that 
an  the  kinds  of  animah  and  plants  may  have  come  into  existence 
by  the  growth  and  modification  of  primordial  germs  is  as  old 
as  ^Mculative  thought;  but  the  modem  sdent^c  form  of  the 
doarine  can  be  traced  historically  to  the  influence  of  several 
converging  lines  of  phikMophical  speculation  and  of  physical 
observation,  none  of  which  go  further  back  than  the  1 7th  century. 
These  are: — 

z.  The  enunciation  by  Descartes  of  the  conception  that  the 
physical  universe,  whether  living  or  not  living,  is  a  mechanism, 
and  that,  as  such,  it  is  explicable  on  physical  principles. 

a.  The  observation  of  the  gradations  of  structure,  from 
extreme  simplicity  to  very  great  complexity,  presented  by 
living  things,  and  of  the  relation  of  these  graiduated  forms  to 
one  another. 

3.  The  observation  of  the  existence  of  an  analogy  between 
the  series  of  gradations  presented  by  the  spedes  which  compose 
any  great  group  of  animals  or  pUnts,  and  the  series  of  embryonic 
conditions  of  the  highest  members  of  that  group. 

4.  The  observation  that  large  groups  of  species  of  widely 
different  habits  present  the  same  fundamental  pUm  of  structure; 
and  that  parts  of  the  same  animal  or  plant,  the  functions  of  which 
are  very  different,  likewise  exhibit  modifications  of  a  common 
plaxL 

5.  The  observation  of  the  existence  of  structures,  in  a  rudi- 
mentary and  apparently  useless  condition,  in  one  species  of  a 
group,  which  are  fully  developed  and  have  definite  functions 
in  other  spedes  of  the  same  group. 

6.  The  observation  of  the  effects  of  varying  conditions  in 
mcKlifjring  living  organisms. 

7.  The  observation  of  the  facts  of  geographical  distribution. 

8.  The  observation  of  the  factf  of  the  geological  succession 
of  the  forms  of  life. 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  elaborate  disguise  which  fear  of 
the  powers  that  were  led  Descartes  to  throw  over  his  real  opinions, 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Principes  it  la  pkilosopkU  without 
acquiring  the  conviction  that  this  great  philosopher  held  that  the 
physical  worid  and  all  things  in  it,  whether  living  or  not  Kving, 
have  originated  by  a  process  of  evolution,  due  to  the  continuous 
operation  of  purely  physical  causes,  out  of  a  primitive  relatively 
fonnksi  matter.* 


>  As  Buffon  has  well  aakl^-"  Vndkt  de  ramener  rexplication  de 

teas  les  Dh^nom^nes  i  dcs  prindpes  m^caniquet  est  assuri^inent  

gnvde  et  belle.oe  pas  est  le  plus  harat  qu'on  peut  (aire  en  philoaophie,  I      *  Systime  dt  la  Nature.    Essai  sur  la  formation  des  corps  organisis, 
St  c'est  Descartes  qui  I'a  faitj;-W.c,p.  50.  1  1751,  xiv. 


The  following  passage  is  especially  instructive  >— 

*'  Et  tant  s'en  faut  que  je  veuille  que  Ton  croie  toutes  les  choecs 
que  j'toirai,  que  m#roe  je  pretends  en  proposer  id  quelques-unes 
que  le  crois  absolument  %tn  fausses;  4  savoir,  je  ne  doute  point 

?|ue  le  nionde  n'ait  ktk  cr££  au  commencement  avec  autant  de  per- 
ection  qu'il  en  a;  en  aorte  que  le  soldi,  la  terre,  la  lune,  et  lea 
Voiles  ont  M  6h»  lors;  et  que  la  terre  n'a  pas  eu  seulement  en  soi 
les  semencea  dea  plantes,  mais  que  les  plantes  mCme  en  ont  convert 
une  partie:  et  qu  Adam  et  Eve  n'ont  pas  M  crhta  enfans  mals  en 
ftge  d'hommes  pariaits.  La  relidon  chrhienne  veut  que  nous  le 
crojrons  ainsij  et  la  raison  naturelle  nous  persuade  entimmcnt  cette 
vfnt£;  car  si  nous  consid^ns  la  toute  putnaoce  de  Dieu,  nous 
devons  juger  que  tout  ce  qu'il  a  fait  a  eu  dte  le  commencement 
toute  la  perfection  qu'il  devoit  avoir.  Mais  n^nmotns.  comme  on 
coonottroit  beaucoup  mieux  quelle  a  M  la  nature  d'Aoam  et  celle 
des  arbres  de  Fuaois  si  on  avdt  examtni  comment  les  enfants  se 
ferment  peu  k  neu  dans  le  ventre  de  leurs  m^es  et  comment  lea 
plantes  sortent  de  leurs  semences,  que  si  on  avdt  seulement  consid6r£ 
quels  ils  ont  M  quand  Dieu  les  a  crfis:  tout  de  mtoie.  nous  ferons 
mieux  entendre  quelle  est  gin^ralement  la  nature  ae  toutes  lea 
choaea  qui  aont  au  monde  ai  nous  pouvons  imaginer  quelques  prin- 
dpMes  qui  soient  fort  intelltgibka  et  fort  simples,  oesq^uels  nous 
puissions  voir  clairement  que  les  astres  et  la  terre  et  ennn  tout  ce 
monde  visible  auroit  pu  ^re  produit  ainsi  que  de  quelques  semences 
(bien  que  nous  sachions  qu'il  n'a  pas  M  produit  en  cette  fa^on) 
que  si  nous  la  dicrivions  seulement  comme  il  est,  ou  bien  comme 
nous  croyons  qu'il  a  M  crM.  Et  parccque  je  pense  avoir  trouvi  des 
prindpes  qui  sont  tels,  je  ttcherai  id  de  les  expliquer."* 

If  we  read  between  the  lines  of  this  singular  exhibition  of 
force  of  one  kind  and  weakness  of  another,  it  is  dear  that 
Descartes  believed  that  he  had  divined  the  mode  in  which  the 
physical  universe  had  been  evolved;  and  the  Traili  de  Vkomme 
and  the  essay  5iff  let  passions  afford  abundant  additional 
evidence  that  he  sought  for,  and  thought  he  had  found,  an 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  physical  life  by  deduction 
from  purdy  physical  laws. 

Spinoxa  abounds  in  the  same  sense,  and  is  as  usual  perfectly 
candid — 

"  Naturae  leges  et  regulae,  aecundum  quas  omnia  fiunt  et  ex  unia 
formia  in  aliaa  mutantur,  aunt  ubique  et  aemper  eadem."  * 

Ldbnit2*s  doctrine  of  continuity  necessarily  led  him  in  the 
same  direction;  and,  of  the  infinite  multitude  of  monads  with 
which  he  peopled  the  world,  each  is  supposed  to  be  the  focus  of 
an  endless  process  of  evolution  and  involution.  In  the  Frotogaea, 
xxvi.,  Ldbnitx  distinctly  suggests  the  mutability  of  q)edes — 

*'  Alii  mirantur  in  saxia  paasim  apedca  videri  quaa  vel  in  orbe 
cognito,  vd  saltem  in  vidnis  lods  frustra  quaeras.  Ita  Comma 
Ammomis,  quae  ex  nautilorum  numero  habeantur,  passim  et  forma 
et  magnitudine  (nam  et  pedali  diametro  aliquando  repcriuntur) 
ab  omnibus  illis  naturis  disCrepare  dicunt,  quas  praebet  mare.  Scd 
quis  abscoodKoa  ejua  reccaaus  aut  subterraneas  abysses  pervcsti* 
nivit  ?  quam  multa  nobis  animalia  antea  ignota  oflfert  novus  orbis  ? 
Et  credibile  est  per  magnas  ilias  conversioncs  etiam  animaliuro 
species  plurimum  immutataa." 

Thus  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  seed  was  sown  which 
has  at  intervals  brought  forth  recurrent  crops  of  evolutional 
hypotheses,  based,  more  or  less  completely,  on  general  reasonings. 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  speculations  is  that  put  forward 
by  Benolt  de  Maillet  in  his  TdHamed^  which,  though  printed  in 
1735,  was  not  published  until  twenty-three  years  later.  Con- 
sidering that  this  book  was  written  before  the  time  of  Haller, 
or  Bonnet,  or  Linnaeus,  or  Hutton,  it  surely  deserves  more 
respectful  consideration  than  it  usuaUy  receives.  For  De 
Maillet  not  only  has  a  definite  conception  of  the  plastidty  of 
living  things,  and  of  the  production  of  existing  spedes  by  the 
modification  of  thdr  predecessors,  but  he  dearly  apprehends 
the  cardinal  maxim  of  modem  geological  sdence,  that  the 
explanation  of  the  stmcture  of  the  globe  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
deductive  application  to  geological  phenomena  of  the  prindples 
established  inductively  by  the  study  of  the  present  course  of 
nature.  Somewhat  later,  P.  L.  M.  de  Maupertuls^  suggested 
a  curious  hypothesis  as  to  the  causes  of  variation,  which  he 
thinks  may  be  suffident  to  account  for  the  origin  of  all  animals 

*  Prindpes  de  la  philosopkie,  Tfoisitaie  paxtie,  f  43. 
■  Elkius,  Pars  (ertia.  Praefatio. 
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from  a  single  pair.  Jean  Baptiste  Reii6  Robinet*  followed  out 
much  the  same  line  of  thought  as  De  Maillet,  but  less  soberly; 
and  Bonnet's  speculations  in  the  PalinginiHe,  which  appeared 
in  1769,  have  already  been  mentioned.  Buffon  (1753-1778), 
at  first  a  partisan  of  the  absolute  immutability  of  q>edes,  subse- 
quently appears  to  have  believed  that  larger  or  smaller  groups 
of  species  have  been  produced  by  the  modification  of  a  primitive 
stock;  but  he  contributed  nothing  to  the  general  doctrine  of 
evolution. 

Erasmus  Darwin  (Zinmomiaf  1794),  though  a  zealous  evolu- 
tionist, can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  any  real  advantt  on  his 
predecessors;  and,  notwithstahding  the  fact  that  Goethe  had 
the  advantage  of  a  wide  knowledge  of  morphological  facts,  and 
a  true  insight  into  their  signification,  while  he  threw  all  the 
power  of  a  great  poet  into  the  expression  of  his  conceptions,  it 
may  be  questional  whether  he  supplied  the  doctiine  of  evolution 
with  a  firmer  scientific  basis  than  it  already  possessed.  Moreover, 
whatever  the  value  of  Goethe's  labours  in  that  field,  they  were 
not  published  before  1820,  long  after  evolutionism  had  taken 
a  new  departure  from  the  works  of  Treviranus  and  Lamarck — 
the  first  of  its  advocates  who  were  equipped  for  their  task  with 
the  needful  large  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
of  life  as  a  whole.  It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  these  writers 
seems  to  have  been  led,  independently  and  contemporaneously, 
to  invent  the  same  name  of  "  biology  "  for  the  science  of  the 
phenomena  of  life;  and  thus,  following  Bufifon,  to  have  reo^- 
nized  the  essential  unity  of  these  phenomena,  and  their  contra- 
distinction from  those  of  inanimate  nature*  And  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  Lamarck  or  Treviranus  has  the  priority  in  pro- 
pounding the  main  thesis  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution;  for 
though  Uie  first  volume  of  Treviranus's  Biolope  appeared  only 
in  iSoa,  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  later  work,  the  ErschH' 
nungen  und  Gestiu  des  organiscken  Lebens,  dated  183 1,  that  he 
wrote  the  first  volume  of  the  Biolopc  "  nearly  five-and-thirty 
years  ago,"  or  about  1796. 

Now,  in  1794,  there  is  evidence  that  Lamarck  held  doctrines 

which  present  a  striking  contrast  to  those  which  are  to  be 

foimd  in  the  PhUosophie  toologiquet  as  the  following  passages 

show: — 

"  685.  Qu<»que  moo  unique  obiet  dans  cet  article  n'ait  M  que 
de  tratter  de  la  cause  physique  ae  Tentretien  de  la  vie  des  teres 
organiques,  malgrt  cela  j'ai  ose  avancer  en  debutant,  que  I'existence 
de  ces  etres  teonnants  n'appartiennent  nullement  k  la  nature;  que 


dans  runivers,  ne  pouvaient  point  produire  un  €tre  muni  du  mouve- 
ment  oiganique,  capable  de  Teproduire  son  semblable,  ct  sujct  4 
la  mort. 

"  686.  Tous  les  individus  de  oette  nature,  aul  existent,  proviennent 
d'indtvidus  semblables  qui  tous  ensemble  constituent  I'espice 
emigre.  Or,  je  crois  au'il  est  aussi  impoastble  k  rhomme  de  connoltre 
la  cause  physique  au  premier  individu  de  chaque  e»pice,  que 
d'assigner  aussi  physiquement  la  cause  de  I'existence  de  la  mati^  ou 
de  runlverB  entier.  C'est  au  moins  ce  que  le  r^tultat  de  mes  con- 
naissances  et  de  mes  reflexions  me  portent  k  penaer.  S'il  existe 
bcaucoup  de  vari£t£s  produttes  par  I'eflfet  des  drconstances,  ces 
vari6t6s  ne  dtoaturent  point  les  espdces;  mais  on  se  trompe,  sans 
doute  sou  vent,  en  indiquant  comme  esp^,  ce  qui  n'est  que  \^Lrieti: 
et  alors  je  sens  que  cctte  erreur  pent  tirer  k  consequence  dans  les 
raisonnements  que  Ton  fait  sur  cette  mati&re."  ' 

The  first  three  volumes  of  Treviranus's  Biolegiet  which  contains 
his  general  views  of  evolution,  appeared  between  x8oa  and  1805. 
The  RtckercJus  sur  rorganisaiiou  des  corps  vivants,  which  sketches 
out  Lamarck's  doctrines,  was  published  in  i8oa;  but  the  full 
development  of  his  views  in  the  PhUosopkie  Moologique  did  not 
take  place  until  1809. 

*  CoHsidiratums  philosophiques  sur  la  gradation  naturdlo  des 
formes  de  I'itre;  ou  les  essats  de  la  nature  qui  apptend  d  fairs  I'komme 
(1768). 

■  Reeherckes  tur  les  causes  des  principaux  faits  physiques,  par  J.  B. 
Lamarck.  Paris.  Secondeann^edelaR^publtque.  in  the  preface, 
Lamarck  says  that  the  work  was  written  m  1776,  and  presented  to 
the  Academy  in  1780:  but  it  was  not  published  before  179^.  and  at 
that  time  it  presumably  expressed  Lamarck's  mature  views.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  brought  about  the  change  of 
opinion  manifested  in  the  Reeherckes  sur  ^organisation,  des  corps 
vtvants,  published  only  seven  years  later. 


The  Biologie  and  the  PkUosopkie  aoohgique  are  both  very 
remarkable  productions,  and  are  still  worthy  of  attentive  study, 
but  they  fell  upon  evil  times.  The  vast  authority  of  Cuvier 
was  empfeyed  in  support  of  the  traditionally  respectable  hypo- 
theses of  special  creation  and  of  catastrophism;  and  the  wild 
speculations  of  the  Discours  sur  les  rteeluUans  de  la  surface  du 
globe  were  held  to  be  models  of  sound  scientific  thinking,  while 
the  really  much  more  sober  and  philosophical  hypotheses  of 
the  Hydrogitdogie  were  scouted.  For  many  years  it  was  the 
fashion  to  speak  of  Lamarck  with  ridicule,  while  Treviranus  was 
altogether  ignored. 

Nevertheless,  the  work  had  been  done.  The  conception  of 
evolution  was  henceforward  irrespressible,  and  it  incessantly 
reappears,  in  one  shape  or  another,*  up  to  the  year  1858,  when 
Charles  Darwin  and  A.  R.  Wallace  published  their  Theory  of 
Natural  Selection.  The  Origin  of  Species  appeared  in  1859; 
and  thenceforward  the  doctrine  of  evolution  assumed  a  position 
and  acquired  an  importance  which  it  never  before  possessed.  In 
the  Origin  of  Species,  and  in  his  other  numerous  and  important 
contributions  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  biological 
evolution,  Darwin  confined  himself  to  the  discussion  of  the 
causes  which  have  brought  about  the  present  condition  of  living 
matter,  assuming  such  matter  to  have  once  come  Into  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  Spencer*  and  £.  Haeckel*  dealt  with 
the  whole  problem  of  evolution.  The  profound  and  vigorous 
writings  of  Spen(5er  embody  the  spirit  of  Descartes  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  own  day,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  Principes 
de  la  pkilosopkie  of  the  19th  century;  while,  whatever  hesita- 
tion may  not  unfrequently  be  felt  by  less  daring  minds  in 
following  Haeckel  in  many  of  his  speculations,  his  attempt 
to  systematize  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  to  exhibit  its 
influence  as  the  central  thought  of  modem  biology,  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  progress  of  science. 

If  we  seek  for  the  reason  of  the  difference  between  the  scientific 
position  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  the  days  of  Lamarck 
and  that  which  it  occupies  now,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  great 
accumulation  of  facts,  the  sevenl  classes  of  which  have  been 
enumerated  above,  under  the  second  to  the  eighth  heads.  For 
those  which  are  grouped  under  the  second  to  the  seventh  of  these 
classes,  respectively,  have  a  dear  significance  on  the  hypothesis 
of  evolution,  while  they  are  unintelligible  if  that  hypothesis 
be  denied.  And  those  of  the  eighth  group  are  not  only  unin- 
intelligible  without  the  assumption  of  evolution,  but  can  be 
proved  never  to  be  discordant  with  that  hypothesis,  while,  in 
some  cases,  they  are  exactly  such  as  the  hypothesis  requires. 
The  demonstration  of  these  assertions  would  require  a  volume, 
but  the  general  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  may  be 
briefly  indicated. 

3.  The  atcurate  investigation  of  the  lowest  forms  of  animal 
life,  commenced  by  Leeuwenhoek  and  Swammerdam,  and 
a>ntinued  by  the  remarkable  labours  of  Reaumur,  Abraham 
Trembley,  Bonnet,  and  a  host  of  other  observers  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  and  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  centuries,  drew 
the  attention  of  biologists  to  the  gradation  in  the  complexity 
of  organization  which  is  presented  by  living  beings,  and  culminated 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  fchelle  des  itres,  so  powerfully  and  dearly 
stated  by  Bonnet,  and,  before  him,  adumbrated  by  Locke  and 
by  Leibnitz.  In  the  then  state  of  knowledge,  it  appeared  that 
all  the  spedes  of  animals  and  plants  could  be  arranged  in  one 
scries,  in  such  a  manner  that,  by  insensible  gradations,  the 
mineral  passed  into  the  plant,  the  plant  into  the  polype,  the 
polype  into  the  worm,  and  so,  through  gmdually  higher  forms 
of  life,  to  man,  at  the  summit  of  the  animated  world. 

But,  as  knowledge  advanced,  this  conception  ceased  to  be 
tenable  in  the  crude  form  in  which  it  was  first  put  forward 
Taking  into  account  existing  animals  and  plants  alone,  it  became 
obvious  that  they  fell  into  groups  which  were  more  or  less 
sharply  separated  from  one  another;  and,  moreover,  that  even 

*  See  the  "  Historical  Sketch  "  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  the 
Origin  of  Species. 

*  First  Principles  and  Principles  of  Biology  (1860-1864). 
^QenereUe  Morphologie  (1866). 
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the  spedes  of  a  genos  can  hardly  ever  be  arranged  in  linear 
series.  Their  natural  resemblances  and  differences  are  only 
to  be  expressed  by  disposing  them  as  if  they  were  branches 
spriQg;ingirom  a  common  hypothetical  centre. 

Lamarck,  while  affirming  the  verbal  proposition  that  animnh 
form  a  singile  series,  was  forced  by  his  vast  acquaintance  with 
the  details  of  zoology  to  limit  the  assertion  to  such  a  series  as 
may^  be  formed  out  of  the  abstractions  constituted  by  the 
commoa  characters  of  each  group.* 

Cnvier  on  anatomical,  and  Von  Baer  on  embxyological  grounds, 
made  the  further  step  of  proving  that,  even  in  this  limited  sense, 
■niTnak  cannot  be  arranged  in  a  single  series,  but  that  there  are 
several  distinct  plans  of  organization  to  be  observed  among 
them,  no  one  of  which,  in  its  highest  and  most  complicated 
modification,  leads  to  any  of  the  otheis. 

The  conclusions  enunciated  by  Cuvier  and  Von  Baer  have  been 
confirmed  in  principle  by  all  subsequent  research  into  the 
structure  of  animals  and  plants.  But  the  effect  of  the  adoption 
of  these  conclusions  has  been  rather  to  substitute  a  new  metaphor 
for  that  of  Bonnet  than  to  abolish  the  conception  expressed  by  it. 
Instead  of  regarding  living  things  as  capable  of  arrangement  in 
one  series  like  the  stq>s  of  a  ladder,  the  results  of  modem  in- 
vestigation compel  us  to  di^>05e  them  as  if  they  were  the  twigs 
and  branches  of  a  tree.  The  ends  of  the  twigs  represent  in- 
dividuab^  the  smallest  groups  of  twigs  species,  larger  groups 
geoexa,  and  so  on,  until  we  arrive  at  the  source  of  all  these 
ramificatkms  of  the  main  branch,  which  is  represented  by  a 
common  plan  of  structure.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  up  any  definition,  based  on  broad  anatomical 
or  developmental  characters,  by  wUch  any  one  of  Cuvier's  great 
groups  shall  be  separated  from  all  the  rest.  On  the  contrary, 
the  lower  members  of  each  tend  to  converge  towards  the  lower 
members  of  all  the  otheis.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  vegetable 
world.  The  apparently  clear  distinction  between  flowering  and 
flowerless  plants  has  beoi  broken  down  by  the  series  of  grada- 
tions between  the  two  exhibited  by  the  Lycopodiaceae,  RMsO' 
carpeMf  and  Cymnospermeae.  The  groups  of  Fungif  Lkkeneae 
and  Aigae  have  completely  run  into  one  another,  and,  when  the 
lowest  forms  of  each  are  alone  considered,  even  the  animal  and 
vegeiaUe  kingdoms  cease  to  have  a  definite  frontier. 

If  it  is  permissible  to  speak  of  the.  relations  of  living  forms  to 
ooe  another  metaphorically,  the  similitude  chosen  must  un- 
doubtedly be  that  of  a  common  root,  whence  two  main  trunks, 
ooe  representing  the  vegetable  and  one  the  animal  world,  spring; 
and,  Mch  dividing  into  a  few  main  branches,  these  subdivide  into 
multitudes  of  branchlets  and  these  into  smaller  groups  of  twigs. 

As  Lamarck  has  well  said:—* 
n  a*y  a  que  oeox  qui  se  tont  longtemps  et  fortement  occupia  de  la 


autre*,  ct  qui  ont  pu 
vaiooe  que,  dans  Ics  parties  oilk  nods  voyons  des  espices  isol^es,  cela 
n'e«t  ainai  que  paroequ'il  nous  en  manque  d'autres  qui  en  aont  plus 
votsines  et  que  nous  n'avons  pas  encore  recuetllics. 

"  Je  ne  veux  pas  dire  pour  cela  que  les  animaux  qui  existent  foment 
one  ttne  tris-«mple  et  partout  t^alcment  nuancde;  mats  je  dts 
qu'ib  {oraenc  une  sine  rameuse,  irr6guli^ment  gradufe  et  qui 
n'a  point  de  discontinuity  dans  sea  parties,  ou  qui,  du  moins,  n  en 
a  toujoors  pas  eu,  s'il  est  vrai  que,  par  suite  dt  quelaues  espices 
perdoes,  il  s*en  trouve  qoelque  part.    II  en  risulte  que  lea  espices 

3ui  terminent  chaque  raroeau  de  la  86rie  g<6nira]e  tiennent,  au  moins 
'un  oftt£,  4  d'autres  espices  voiatnes  qui  ae  nuancent  avec  cUes. 
Votii  oe  que  I'itat  bien  connu  dca  choacs  roe  met  maintenant  k 
ponce  de  oemontrer.  Je  n'ai  beaotn  d'aucune  hypothiae  ni  d'aucune 
auppoeition  pour  cela :  j'en  atteate  toua  lea  natuiakates  obaervateura." 

3.  In  a  remarkable  essay'  Meckel  remarks: — 

*'  There  b  no  good  phy;siolc»t8t  who  has  not  been  struck  by  the 
observation  that  the  original  n>rm  of  all  organisma  is  one  and  the 

■  "  II  s'a^t  done  de  prouver  que  la  sine  qui  constitute  I'icheUe 
aoimale  reside  caaentifcUement  dana  la  distribution  dca  roaaace  princi- 
paks  qui  la  compoaent  et  non  dana  celle  dea  eapicea  ni  m€me  toujoura 
dans  ceOe  des  genrea." — Phil,  eoidogique,  chap.  v. 

'  PkUosopkie  aooiogupie,  premiere  partie,  cnap.  iii. 

*  *'  Eotwurf  eincr  Darstellung  der  xwischen  oem  Embryosustftnde 
dcr  bdheren  Thiere  und  dem  per  mancnten  der  nicderen  stattfindenden 
PanOele,"  Beytnie  tur  verptickenden  AtuUomiet  Bd.  it.  1811. 


same,  and  that  out  of  thia  one  form,  all,  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
highest,  are  developed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Utter  pasa  through 
the  permanent  forms  of  the  former  aa  tranaitory  atagea.  Aristotle, 
Halier,  Harvejr,  Kielmeyer,  Autenrieth,  and  manjy  othera  have 
either  made  thia  obaervation  incidentally,  or,  eapeoally  the  latter, 
have  drawn  particular  attention  to  it,  and  drawn  therefrom  results 
of  permanent  importance  for  physiology." 

Meckel  proceeds  to  exemplify  the  thesb,  that  the  lower  forms 
of  animals  represent  stages  in  the  course  of  the  development 
of  the  higher,  with  a  large  series  of  illustrations. 

After  comparing  the  salamanders  and  the  perenni-branchiate 
Urodda  with  the  tadpoles  and  the  frogs,  and  enunciating  the 
law  that  the  more  highly  any  animal  is  organized  the  more 
quickly  does  it  pass  through  the  lower  stages,  Meckel  goes  on  to 
say.*— 

"  From  these  lowest  Vertebrata  to  the  highest,  and  to  the  highest 
forms  among  these,  the  compariaon  between  the  embryonic  condi- 
ttona  of  the  higher  animala  and  the  adult  atates  of  the  lower  can 
be  more  completely  and  thoroughly  inatituted  than  if  the  aurvey  ia 
extended  to  the  Invertebrata,  inaamuch  aa  the  latter  are  in  many 
respecta  constructed  upon  an  altogether  too  diaaimilar  type;  indeed 
they  often  differ  from  one  another  far  more  than  the  lowest  vertebrate 
does  from  the  hi^heat  mammal;  yet  the  following  pagea  will  show 
that  the  comparison  may  be  also  extended  to  them  with  intereat. 
In  fact,  there  u  a  period  when,  aa  Aristotle  long  ago  aaid,  the  embryo 
of  the  higheat  ammal  haa  the  form  of  a  mere  worm,  and,  devoid  of 
internal  and  external  organization^  ia  merely  an  almoat  atructureless 
lump  of  polype-aubatanoe.  Notwithatanding  the  origin  of  organa,  it 
atill  for  a  certain  time,  by  reaaon  <rf  ita  want  of  an  internal  bony 
akeleton,  remains  worm  and  mollusk,  and  only  later  enters  into  the 
aeriea  of  the  Vertebrata.  although  traoea  oi  the  vertebral  column 
even  in  the  earliest  periods  testify  its  claim  to  a  place  in  that  series." — 
Op,  ol.  pp.  4,  5. 

If  Meckel's  proposition  is  so  far  qualified,  that  the  comparison 
of  adult  with  embryonic  forms  is  restricted  within  the  limits  of 
one  type  of  organization;  and  if  it  is  further  recollected,  that 
the  resembhince  between  the  permanent  lower  form  and  the 
embryonic  stage  of  a  higher  form  is  not  special  but  general,  it 
is  in  entire  accordance  with  modem  embryology;  although  there 
is  no  branch  of  biology  which  has  grown  so  largely,  and  improved 
its  methods  so  much  since  Meckel's  time,  as  this.  In  its  original 
form,  the  doctrine  of  "  arrest  of  development,"  as  advocated  by 
Geoffroy  Saint-Uilaire  and  Serres,  was  no  doubt  an  over-state- 
ment of  the  case.  It  is  not  true,  for  example,  that  a  fish  is  a 
reptile  arrested  in  its  development,  or  that  a  reptile  was  ever  a 
fish;  but  it  is  true  that  the  leptile  embryo,  at  one  stage  of  its 
development,  is  an  organism  which,  if  it  had  an  independent 
existence,  must  be  clarified  among  fishes;  and  ail  the  organs 
of  the  reptile  pass,  in  the  course  of  their  development,  throu^ 
conditions  which  are  closely  analogous  to  those  which  are 
permanent  in  some  fishes. 

4.  That  branch  of  biology  which  is  termed  moiphology  is  a 
commentary  upon,  and  expansion  of,  the  proposition  that  widely 
dififerent  animals  or  plants,  and  widely  different  parts  of  animals 
or  plants,  are  constructed  upon  the  same  plan.  From  the  rough 
comparison  of  the  skeleton  of  a  bird  with  that  of  a  man  by 
Pierre  Delon,  in  the  i6th  century  (to  go  no  further  back),  down 
to  the  theory  of  the  limbs  and  the  theory  of  the  skull  at  the 
present  day;  or,  from  the  first  demonstration  of  the  homologies 
of  the  parts  of  a  flower  by  C.  F.  Wolfl,  to  the  present  elaborate 
anal3rsis  of  the  floral  organs,  morphology  exhibits  a  continual 
advance  towards  the  demonstration  of  a  fundamental  tmity 
among  the  seeming  diversities  of  living  structures.  And  this 
demonstration  has  been  completed  by  the  final  establishment  of 
the  cell  theory  (see  Cytology),  which  involves  the  admission  of  a 
primitive  conformity,  not  only  of  all  the  elementaiy  structures 
in  animals  and  plants  respectively,  but  of  those  in  the  one  of 
these  great  divisions  of  living  things  with  those  in  the  other. 
No  a  priori  difficulty  can  be  said  to  stand  In  the  way  of  evolution, 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  all  animals  and  all  plants  proceed  by 
modes  of  development,  which  are  similar  in  principle,  from  a 
fundamental  protoplasmic  material. 

5.  The  innumerable  cases  of  structures,  which  are  rudimentaiy 
and  apparently  useless,  in  species,  the  close  aUies  of  which 
possess  well-developed  and  functionally  important  homologo' 
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structures,  ate  readily  intelligible  oh  the  theory  of  evolution, 
while  it  is  hard  to  conceive  their  raison  d'Hre  on  any  other 
hypothesis.  However,  a  cautious  reasoner  will  probably  rather 
explain  such  cases  deductively  from  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
than  endeavour  to  support  the  doctrine  of  evolution  by  them. 
For  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prove  that  any  structure,  however 
rudimentary,  is  useless — that  is  to  say,  that  it  plays  no  part 
whatever  in  the  economy;  and,  if  it  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
useful,  there  is  no  reason  why,  on  the  hypothesis  of  direct 
creation,  it  should  not  have  been  created.  Nevertheless,  double- 
edged  as  is  the  argument  from  rudimentary  organs,  there  is 
probably  none  which  has  produced  a  greater  effect  in  promoting 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolution. 

6.  The  older  advocates  of  evolution  sought  for  the  causes  of 
the  process  exclusively  in  the  influence  of  varying  conditions, 
such  as  climate  and  station,  or  hybridization,  upon  living  forms. 
Even  Treviranus  has  got  no  further  than  this  point.  Lamarck 
introduced  the  conception  of  the  action  of  an  animal  on  itself 
as  a  factor  in  producing  modification.  Starting  from  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  habitual  use  of  a  limb  tends  to  develop  the 
muscles  of  the  limb,  and  to  produce  a  greater  and  greater  facility 
in  using  it,  he  made  the  general  assumption  that  the  effort  of 
an  animal  to  exert  an  organ  in  a  given  direction  tends  to  develop 
the  organ  in  that  direction.  But  a  little  consideration  showed 
that,  though  Lamarck  had  seized  what,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  true 
cause  of  modification,  it  is  a  cause  the  actual  effects  of  which 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  account  for  any  considerable  modifica- 
tion in  animals,  and  which  can  have  no  influence  at  all  in  the 
vegetable  world;  and  probably  nothing  contributed  so  much 
to  discredit  evolution,  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  as 
the  floods  of  easy  ridicule  which  were  poured  upon  this  part 
of  Lamarck's  speculation.  The  theory  of  natural  selection,  or 
survival  of  the  fittest,  was  suggested  by  William  Charles  Wells 
in  18x3,  and  further  elaborated  by  Patrick  Matthew  in  1831. 
But  the  pregnant  suggestions  of  these  writers  remained  practically 
unnoticed  and  forgotten,  until  the  theory  was  independently 
devised  and  promuliBated  by  Charles  Robert  Darwin  and  Alfred 
RusseU  Wallace  in  1858,  and  the  effect  of  its  publication  was 
immediate  and  profound. 

Those  who  were  unwilling  to  accept  evolution,  without 
better  grounds  than  such  as  are  offered  by  Lamarck,  and  who 
therefore  preferred  to  suspend  their  judgment  on  the  question, 
foimd  in  the  principle  of  selective  breeding,  pursued  in  all  its 
applications  with  marvellous  knowledge  and  skill  by  Darwin, 
a  valid  explknation  of  the  occurrence  of  varieties  and  races; 
and  they  saw  clearly  that,  if  the  explanation  would  apply  to 
species,  it  would  not  only  solve  the  problem  of  their  evolution, 
but  that  it  would  account  for  the  facts  of  teleology,  as  well  as 
for  those  of  morphology;  and  for  the  persistence  of  some  forms 
of  life  unchanged  through  long  epochs  of  time,  while  others 
undergo  comparatively  rapid  metamorphosis. 

How  far  "  natural  selection  "  suffices  for  the  production  of 
species  remains  to  be  seen.  Few  can  doubt  that,  if  not  the 
whole  cause,  it  is  a  very  important  factor  in  that  operation; 
and  that  it  must  play  a  great  part  in  the  sorting  out  of  varieties 
into  those  which  are  transitory  and  those  which  are  permanent. 

But  the  .causes  and  conditions  of  variation  have  yet  to  be 
thoroughly  explored;  and  the  importance  of  natural  selection 
will  not  be  impaired,  even  if  further  inquiries  should  prove 
that  variability  is  definite,  and  is  determined  in  certain  directions 
rather  than  in  others,  by  conditions  inherent  in  that  which  varies. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  every  species  tends  to  produce 
varieties  of  a  limited  number  and  kind,  and  that  the  effect  of 
natural  selection  is  to  favour  the  development  of  some  of  these, 
while  it  opposes  tho  development  of  others  along  their  pre- 
determined lines  of  modification. 

7.  No  truths  broui^t  to  light  by  biological  investigation 
were  better  calculated  to  inspire  distrust  of  the  dogmas  intruded 
upon  science  in  the  name  of  theology  than  those  which  relate 
to  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Very  skilful  accom  modation  was  needful,  if  the  limitation 
of  sloths  to  South  America,  and  qf  the  Ornilhorhynchus  to 


Australia,  was  to  be  reconciled  with  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  history  of  the  Deluge;  and,  with  the  establishment  of 
the  existence  of  distinct  province  of  distribution-,  any  serious 
belief  in  the  peopling  of  the  world  by  migration  from  Mount 
Ararat  came  to  an  end. 

Under  these  circumstances,  only  one  alternative  was  left  for 
those  who  denied  the  occurrence  of  evolution;  namely,  the 
supposition  that  the  characteristic  animals  and  plants  of  each 
great  province  were  created,  as  such,  within  the  limits  in  whicl 
we  find  than.  And  as  the  hypothesis  of  ''specific  centres,' 
thus  formulated,  was  heterodox  from  the  theological  point  oi 
view,  and  unintelligible  under  its  scientific  aspect,  it  may  be 
passed  over  without  further  notice,  as  a  phase  of  transition  from 
the  creational  to  the  evolutional  hypothteis. 

8.  In  fact,  the  strongest  and  most  conclusive  arguments  in 
favour  of  evolution  are  those  which  are  based  upon  the  facts 
of  geographical,  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  of  geological, 
distribution. 

Both  Darwin  and  Wallace  lay  great  stress  on  the  dose  relation 
which  obtains  between  the  existing  fauna  of  any  region  and  that 
of  the  inunediately  antecedent  geological  epoch  in  the  same 
region;  and  rightly,  for  it  is  in  truth  inconceivable  that  there 
should  be  no  genetic  connexion  between  the  two.  It  is  possible 
to  put  into  words  the  proposition,  that  all  the  animals  and  plants 
of  each  geological  epoch  were  annihilated,  and  that  a  new  set 
of  very  similar  forms  was  created  for  the  next  epoch,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  any  one  who  ever  tried  to  form  a  distinct 
mental  image  of  this  process  of  spontaneous  generation  on  the 
grandest  scade  ever  really  succeeded  in  realizing  it. 

In  later  years  the  attention  of  the  best  palaeontologists  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  hodman's,  work  of  making  "  new 
spedes  "  of  fossils,  to  the  scientific  task  of  completing  our 
knowledge  of  individual  spedes,  and  tradng  out  the  succession 
of  the  forms  presented  by  any  given  type  in  time. 

Ew^uHon  at  the  Beginning  of  the  2otk  century. — Since  Huxley 
and  Sully  wrote  their  masterly  essays  in  the  9th  edition  of  this 
encyclopaedia,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  outgrown  the 
trammels  of  controversy  and  has  been  accepted  as  a  fundamental 
principle.  Writers  on  biological  subjects  no  longer  have  to  waste 
space  in  weighing  evolution  against  this  or  that  philosophical 
theory  or  religious  tradition;  philosophical  writers  have  frankly 
accepted  it,  and  the  supporters  of  religious  tradition  have  made 
broad  their  phylacteries  t6  write  on  them  the  new  words.  A 
doser  scrutiny  of  the  writers  of  all  ages  who  preceded  Charles 
Darwin,  and,  in  particular,  the  light  thrown  back  from  Darwin 
on  the  earlier  writings  of  Herbert  Spencer,  have  made  plain 
that  without  Darwin  the  world  by  this  time  might  have  come 
to  a  general  acceptance  of  evolution;  but  it  seems  established 
as  a  historical  fact  that  the  world  has  come  to  accept  evolution, 
first,  because  of  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  sdection,  and  second, 
because  of  Darwin's  exposition  of  the  evidence  for  the  actual 
occurrence  of  organic  evolution.  The  evidence  as  set  out  by 
Darwin  has  been  added  to  enormously;  new  knowledge  has  In 
many  cases  altered  our  conceptions  of  the  mode  of  the  actual 
process  of  evolution,  and  from  time  to  time  a  varying  stress  has 
been  laid  on  what  are  known  as  the  purely  Darwinian  factors 
in  the  theory.  The  balance  of  these  tendencies  has  been  against 
the  attachment  of  great  importance  to  sexual  sdection,  and  in 
favour  of  attaching  a  great  importance  to  natural  selection; 
but  the  dominant  feature  in  the  recent  history  of  the  theory 
has  been  its  universal  acceptance  and  the  recognition  that  this 
general  acceptance  has  come  from  the  stimulus  given  by  Darwin. 

A  change  has  taken  place  in  the  use  of  the  word  evolution. 
Huxley,  following  historical  custom,  devoted  one  section  of  his 
artide  to  the  "  Evolution  of  the  Individual."  The 
facts  and  theories  respecting  this  are  now  discussed 
under  such  headings  as  Embryology;  Hexeoity;  Vabiation 
AND  Selection;  under  these  headings  must  be  sought  informa- 
tion on  the  important  recent  modifications  with  regard  to  the 
theory  of  the  relation  between  the  development  of  the  individual 
and  the  devdoproent  of  the  race,  the  part  played  by  the  environ- 
ment on  the  individual,  and  the  modern  developments  of  the 
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old  quarrel  between  eviolatioB  and  qngenois.  The  most  striking 
gencval  change  has  been  against  seeing  in  the  facts  of  ontogeny 
any  direct  evidence  as  to  phytogeny.  The  general  proposition 
as  to  a  paralkljsm  between  individual  and  ancestral  development 
is  no  doubt  indiq;)utable,  but  extended  knowledge  of  the  very 
different  ontogenetic  histories  of  closely  allied  forms  has  led  us 
to  a  much  fuller  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  stages  in 
embryonic  and  larval  history  have  been  modified  in  relation 
to  thdr  surroundings,  and  to  a  consequent  reluctance  to  attach 
detailed  importance  to  the  embryological  argument  for  evolution. 

The  vast  bulk  of  botanical  and  zoological  work  on  living  and 
eztiact  forms  published  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  igth 
nuhwai  ^^^^^  increased  almost  beyond  all  expectation  the 
*  evidence  for  the  fact  of  evolution.  The  discovery  of 
a  sin^  fossil  creature  in  a  geological  stratum  of  a  wrong  period, 
the  detection  of  a  single  anatomical  or  physiological  fact  irrecon- 
cilable with  origin  by  descent  with  modification,  would  have  been 
destructive  of  the  theory  and  would  have  made  the  reputation 
of  the  observer.  But  in  the  prodigious  number  of  supporting 
discoveries  that  have  been  made  no  single  negative  factor  has 
appeared,  and  the  evolution  from  their  predecessors  of  the 
fonns  of  life  existing  now  or  at  any  other  period  must  be  taken 
as  proved.  It  is  necessary  to  notice,  however,  that  although 
the  flenenl  course  of  the  stream  of  life  is  certain,  there  is  not  the 
same  certainty  as  to  the  actual  individual  pedigrees  of  the 
existing  forms.  In  the  attempts  to  place  existing  creatures  in 
approximately  phylogenetic  order,  a  striking  change,  due  to  a 
man  logical  consideration  of  the  process  of  evolution,  has  become 
established  and  is  already  resolving  many  of  the  earlier  difficulties 
and  haniifchtng  from  the  more  recent  tables  the  numerous  hypo- 
thetical intermediate  forms  so  familiar  in  the  older  phylogenetic 
trees.  The  older  method  Was  to  attempt  the  comparison  between 
the  higjiest  member  of  a  lower  group  and  the  lowest  member  of 
ahafl^hergroup — to  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  gorilla  and  the 
dumpanxce,  the  highest  members  of  the  apes,  were  the  existing 
representatives  of  the  ancestors  of  man  and  to  compare  these 
forms  with  the  lowest  members  of  the  human  race.  Such  a 
comparison  is  necessarily  illogical,  as  the  existing  apes  are 
separated  from  the  common  ancestor  by  at  least  as  large  a  number 
of  generations  as  separate  it  from  any  of  the  forms  of  existing 
man.  In  the  natural  process  of  growth,  the  gap  must  necessarily 
be  wider  between  the  summits  of  the  twigs  than  k>wer  down, 
and,  instead  of  imagining  "  missing  links,"  it  is  necessary  to 
trace  each  sq»arate  branch  as  low  down  as  possible,  and  to 
institute  the  comparisons  between  the  lowest  points  that  can  be 
reached.  The  method  is  simply  the  logical  result  of  the  fact 
that  every  existing  form  of  life  stands  at  the  summit  of  a  long 
branch  of  the  whole  tree  of  life.  A  due  consideration  of  it  leads  to 
the  curious  paradox  that  if  any  two  animals  be  compared,  the 
zoologically  lower  will  be  separated  from  the  common  ancestor 
by  a  larger  number  of  generations,  sincfe,  on  the  average,  sexual 
maturity  is  reached  more  quickly  by  the  lower  form.  Naturally 
very  many  other  factors  have  to  be  considered,  but  this  alone  is 
a  sufficient  reason  to  restrain  attempts  to  place  existing  forms 
in  linear  phylogenetic  series.  In  embryology  the  method  finds 
its  expression  in  the  limitation  of  comparisons  to  the  correspond- 
ing  stages  of  low  and  high  forms  and  the  exclusion  of  the  com- 
parisons between  the  adult  stages  of  low  forms  and  the  embryonic 
stages  of  hii^er  forms.  Another  expression  of  the  .same  method, 
doe  to  Cope,  and  q>eciaUy  valuable  to  the  taxonomist,  is 
that  when  the  relationship  between  orders  is  being  considered, 
characten  of  subordinal  rank  must  be  neglected.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  earlier  writers  all  neglected  this  method,  or 
still  las  that  all  writers  now  employ  it,  but  merely  that  formerly 
it  was  frequently  overlooked  by  the  best  writers,  and  now  is 
neglected  only  by  the  worst.  The  result  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  deariog  away  of  much  fantastic  phylogeny,  on  the  other, 
an  enormous  reduction  of  the  supposed  gaps  between  groups. 

There  has  been  a  renewed  activity  in  the  study  of  existing 
forms  from  the  pmnt  of  view  of  obtaining  evidence  as  to  the 
naturo  and  origin  of  spedes.  Comparative  anatomists  have  been 
lentning  to  refrain  from  baaing  the  diagnosis  of  a  species,  or  the 


description  of  the  condition  of  an  organ,  on  the  evidence  of  a 
single  specimen.  Naturalists  who  deal  specially  with  museum 
colkctions  have  been  compelled,  it  is  true,  for  other 
reasons  to  attach  an  increasing  importance  to  what  is  ^^^^^^ 
called  the  type  H)edmen,  but  they  £nd  that  this  insist-  im^. 
ence  on  the  individual,  although  invaluable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  recording  species,  is  unsatisfactory  from  the  point 
of  view  of  scientific  zodogy;  and  pn^Msitions  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  this  condition  of  affairs  range  from  a  refusal  of  Linnaean 
nomenclature  in  such  cases,  to  the  institution  of  a  division 
between  masler  species  for  such  species  as  have  been  properly 
revised  by  the  comparative  morphologist,  and  provisiotuU  species 
for  such  species  as  have  been  provisionally  registered  by  those 
working  at  collections.  Those  who  work  with  living  forms  of 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  H)ecimens,  and 
those  who  inake  revisions  of  the  provisional  species  of  palaeonto- 
logists, are  slowly  coming  to  some  such  conception  as  tha^  a 
species  is  the  abstract  central  point  around  which  a  group  of 
variations  oscillate,  and  that  the  peripheral  oscillations  of  one 
species  may  even  overlap  those  of  an  allied  species.  It  is  plain 
that  we  have  moved  far  from  the  connotation  and  denotation 
of  the  word  s^tf5  at  the  time  when  Darwin  began  to  discuss  the 
origin  of  spedes,  and  that  the  movement,  on  the  one  hand,  tends 
to  simplify  the  problem  philosophically,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
make  it  difficult  for  the  amateur  theorist. 

The  conception  of  evolution  is  being  applied  more  rigidly  to 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  organs  and  systems  of  organs. 
When  a  series  of  the  modifications  of  an  anatomical  structure 
has  been  sufficiently  examined,  it  is  frequently  possible  to  dedde 
that  one  particular  condition  is  primitive,  ancestral  or  central, 
and  that  the  other  conditions  have  been  derived  from  it.  Such 
a  condition  has  been  termed,  with  regard  to  the  group  of  animals 
or  plants  the  organs  of  which  are  being  studied,  arckecentric. 
The  possession  of  the  chancter  in  the  archecentric  condition 
in  (say)  two  of  the  members  of  the  group  does  not  indicate  that 
these  two  members  are  more  nearly  related  to  one  another 
than  they  are  to  other  members  of  the  group;  the  archecentric 
condition  is  part  of  the  common  heritage  of  all  the  members  of 
the  group,  and  may  be  retained  by  any.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  ancestral  condition  is  modified,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  having  moved  outwards  along  some  radius  from  the  arche- 
ttntric  condition.  Such  modified  conditions  have  been  termed 
apoceniric.  It  is  obvious  that  the  mere  apocentriciiy  of  a  char- 
acter can  be  no  guide  to  the  affinities  of  its  possessor.  It  is 
necessary  to  determine  if  the  modification  be  a  simple  change 
that  might  have  occurred  in  independent  cases,  in  fact  if  it 
be  a  multiradial  apocentridty,  or  if  it  involved  intricate  and 
predsdy  combined  anatomical  changes  that  we  could  not  expect 
to  occur  twice  independently;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  a  uniradial 
apocentricity.  Multiradial  apocentridties  lie  at  the  root  of 
many  of  the  phenomena  that  have  been  grouped  under  the 
designation  comergence.  Especially  in  the  case  of  manifest 
adaptations,  organs  possessed  by  creatures  far  apart  genealogic- 
ally may  be  moulded  into  conditions  that  are  extremely  alike. 
SirE.  RayLankester's  term,  A^mo^/ory,  has  passed  into  currency 
as  designating  such  cases  where  different  genetic  material  has 
been  pressed  by  similar  conditions  into  similar  moulds.  These 
may  be  called  heterogeneous  homoplasies,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  homogeneous  homoplasies, 
here  called  multiradial  apocentridties.  A  complex  apoceniric 
modification  of  a  kind  which  we  cannot  imagine  to  have 
been  repeated  independently,  and  which  is  to  be  designated  as 
uniradial,  frequently  forms  a  new  centre  around  which  new 
diverging  modifications  are  produced.  With  reference  to  any 
particular  group  of  forms  such  a  new  centre  of  modification 
may  be  termed  a  melacetUre,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  archecentre 
Of  the  whole  group  is  a  metacentre  of  the  larger  group  of  which 
the  group  under  consideration  is  a  branch.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  archecentric  condition  of  any  Avian  structure  is  a  meta- 
centre of  the  Sauropsidan  stem.  A  form  of  apocentridty 
extremely  common  and  often  perplexing  may  be  termed  pseudo- 
centric;  in  such  a  condition  there  is  an  apparent  simplir*    '*"" 
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reveals  its  secondary  nature  by  some  small  and  apparently 
meaningless  complexity. 

Another  group  of  investigations  that  seems  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  future  development  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
relates  to  the  study  of  what  is  known  as  organic 
symmetry.  The  differentiations  of  structure  that  char- 
acterize animals  and  plants  are  being  shown  to  be 
orderly  and  definite  in  many  reH>ects;  the  relations  of  the 
various  parts  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole,  the  modes  of 
repetition  of  parts,  and  the  series  of  changes  that  occur  in  groups 
of  repeated  parts  appear  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  inevitable, 
to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  living  material  itself  and  on  the 
necessary  conditions  of  its  growth.  Closely  allied  to  the  study 
of  symmetry  is  the  study  of  the  direct  effect  of  the  circumambient 
media  on  embryonic  young  and  adult  stages  of  living  beings 
(see  Ehbeyology:  Physiology;  HEEEOiry;  and  Vauation 
AND  Selection),  and  a  still  lai^r  number  of  observers  have 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  these.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give 
even  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  many  observers  who  in  recent 
times  have  made  empirical  study  of  the  effects  of  growth-forces 
and  of  the  symmetrical  limitations  and  definitions  of  growth. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that,  even  after  such  phenomena 
have  been  properly  grouped  and  designated  under  Greek  names 
as  laws  of  organic  growth,  they  have  not  become  explanations  of 
the  series  of  facts  they  correlate.  Their  importance  in  the  theory 
of  evolution  is  none  the  less  very  great.  In  the  first  place,  they 
lessen  the  number  of  separate  facts  to  be  explained;  in  the 
second,  they  limit  the  field  within  which  explanation  must  be 
sought,  since,  for  instance,  if  a  particular  mode  of  repetition  of 
parts  occur  in  mosses,  in  flowering-plants,  in  beetles  and  in 
elephants,  the  seeker  of  ultimate  explanations  may  exclude 
from  the  fidd  of  his  inquiry  all  the  conditions  individual  to 
these  different  organic  forms,  and  confine  himsdf  only  to  what 
is  common  to  all  of  them;  that  is  to  say,  practiolly  only 
the  living  material  and  its  environment.  The  prosecution 
of  such  inquiries  is  banning  to  make  unnecessary  much  in- 
genious qieculation  of  a  kind  that  was  prominent  from  x88o 
to  X900;  much  futile  effort  has  been  wasted  in  the  endeavour 
to  find  on  Darwinian  principles  special  "  selection-values  "  for 
phenomena  the  universality  of  which  places  them  outside  the 
posability  of  having  tekitions  with  the  particular  conditions 
of  particular  organisms.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those 
who  have  been  specially  successful  in  grouping  di^ise  pheno- 
mena under  empirical  generah'zations  have  erred  logically  in 
posing  their  generalizations  against  such  a  vera  causa  as 
the  preservation  of  favoured  individuals  and  races.  The  thirty 
years  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species 
were  characterized  chiefly  by  anatomical  and  embryological 
work;  since  then  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  anatomical 
and  embryological  enthusiasm,  but  many  of  the  continually 
increasing  body  of  investigators  have  turned  again  to  bionomical 
work.  Inasmuch  as  Lamarck  attempted  to  frame  a  theory  of 
evolution  in  which  the  principle  of  natural  selection  had  no  part, 
the  interpretation  placed  on  their  work  by  many  bionomical 
investigators  recalls  the  theories  of  Lamarck,  and  the  name 
Neo-Lamarckism  has  been  used  of  such  a  school  of  biologists, 
particularly  active  in  America.  The  weakness  of  the  Neo- 
Lamarckian  view  lies  in  its  interpretation  of  heredity;  its 
strength  lies  in  its  zealous  study  of  the  living  world  and  the 
detection  therein  of  proximate  empirical  laws,  a  strength  shared 
by  very  many  bionomical  investigations,  the  authors  of  which 
would  prefer  to  call  themselves  Darwinians,  or  to  leave  them- 
selves without  sectarian  designation. 

Statistical  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  life  has  long  been  employed, 
and  in  particular  Francis  Gallon,  within  the  Darwinian  period,  has 
advocated  its  employment  and  developed  its  methods. 
Within  quite  recent  years,  however,  a  special  school 
has  arisen  with  the  main  object  of  treating  the  pro- 
cesses of  evolution  quantitatively.  Here  it  is  right  to  speak  of 
Karl  Pearson  as  a  pioneer  of  notable  importance.  It  has  been 
the  habit  of  biologists  to  use  the  terms  variation,  selection, 
elimination,  correlation  and  so  forth,  vaguely;  the  new  school,  ' 


which  has  been  strongjly  reinforced  from  the  side  of  physical 
science,  insists  on  quantitative  measurements  of  the  terms. 
When  the  anatomist  says  that  one  race  is  characterized  by  long 
heads,  another  by  round  heads,  the  biometridst  demands  numbers 
and  percentages.  When  an  organ  is  stated  to  be  variable,  the 
biometricist  demands  statistics  to  show  the  range  of  the  varia- 
tions and  the  mode  of  their  distribution.  When  a  character  is 
said  to  be  favoured  by  natural  selection,  the  biometridst  demands 
investigation  of  the  death-rate  of  individuals  with  or  without 
the  character.  When  a  character  is  said  to  be  transmitted,  or 
to  be  corxeLited  with  another  character,  the  biometricist  dedares 
the  statement  valueless  without  numerical  estimations  of  the 
inheritance  or  correlation.  The  subject  is  still  so  new,  and  its 
technical  methods  (see  Vaxiation  and  Selection)  have  as 
yet  spread  so  little  beyond  the  group  which  is  formulating  and 
defining  them,  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  more  than  guess  at  the 
importance  of  the  results  likdy  to  be  gained.  Enough,  however, 
has  already  been  done  to  show  the  vast  importance  of  the 
method  in  grouping  and  codifying  the  empirical  facts  of  life, 
and  in  so  preparing  the  way  for  the  investigation  of  ultimate 
"  causes."  The  chief  pitfall  appears  to  be  the  tendency  to  attach 
more  meaning  to  the  results  than  from  their  nature  they  can  bear. 
The  ultimate  value  ci  numerical  inquiries  must  draend  on  the 
equivalence  of  the  units  on  which  they  are  basea.  Many  of 
the  characters  that  up  to  the  present  have  been  dealt  with  by 
biometrical  inquiry  are  obviously  composite.  The  bdght  or 
length  of  the  arm  of  a  human  being,  for  instance,  is  the  result 
of  many  factors,  some  inherent,  some  due  to  enviroimient,  and 
until  these  have  been  sifted  out,  numerical  laws  of  inheritance 
or  of  correlation  can  have  no  more  than  an  empirical  value. 
The  analysis  of  composite  characters  into  their  indivisible  units 
and  statistical  inquiry  into  the  behaviour  of  the  units  ivould 
seem  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  biometric  investigation,  and  one 
to  which  much  further  attention  will  have  to  be  paid. 

It  is  well  known  that  Darwin  was  deeply  impressed  by  differ- 
ences in  flora  and  fauna,  which  seemed  to  be  functions  of 
locality,  and  not  the  result  of  obvious  dissimilarities  of 
environment.  A.  R.  Wallace's  studies  of  island  life,  JSaT 
and  the  work  of  many  different  observers  on  local 
races  of  animals  and  plants,  marine,  fluviatile  and  terrestrial, 
have  brought  about  a  conception  of  segregation  as  apart  from 
differences  of  environment  as  being  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
differentiation  of  living  forms.  The  segregation  may  be  geo- 
graphical, or  may  be  the  result  of  preferential  mating,  or  of 
seasonal  mating,  and  its  effects  plainly  can  be  made  no  more  of 
than  proximate  or  empirical  laws  of  differentiation,  of  great 
importance  in  codifying  and  simplifying  the  facts  to  be  explained. 
The  minute  attention  paid  by  modem  systematists  to  the  exact 
localities  of  subspecies  and  races  is  bringing  together  a  vast 
store  of  facts  which  will  throw  further  Uj^t  on  the  problem 
of  segregation,  but  the  difficulty  of  utUizing  these  facts  is  in- 
creased by  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  make  locality  itself  one 
of  the  diagnostic  characters. 

Consideration  of  phylogenetic  series,  especially  from  the 
palaeontological  side,  has  led  many  writers  to  the  conception 
that  there  is  something  of  the  nature  of  a  growth-force  a^fc^^^ 
inherent  in  organisms  and  tending  inevitably  towards 
divergent  evolution.  It  is  suggested  that  even  in  the  absence  of 
modification  produced  by  any  possible  Darwinian  or  Lamarckian 
factors,  that  even  in  a  neutral  environment,  divergent  evolution 
of  some  kind  would  have  occurred.  The  conception  is  necessarily 
somewhat  hazy,  but  the  words  bathmism  and  baikmic  Evolution 
have  been  employed  by  a  number  of  writers  for  some  such 
conception.  Closely  connected  with  it,  and  probably  under- 
lying many  of  the  facts  which  have  led  to  it,  is  a  more  definite 
group  of  ideas  that  may  be  brought  together  under  the  phrase 
"  phylogenetic  limitation  of  variation."  In  its  simplest  form, 
this  phrase  implies  such  an  obvious  fact  as  that  whatever  be  the 
future  development  of,  say,  existing  cockroaches,  it.  will  be  on 
lines  determined  by  the  present  structure  of  these  creatures. 
In  a  more  general  way,  the  phrase  implies  that  at  each  successive 
branching  of  the  tree  of  life,  the  branches  become  more  spedalizedj 
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.  in  a  mu,  more  limited,  lliefiill  impticalioiu 
of  the  (niup  of  ideu  Rqoin,  lod  in  likeiy  lo  receive,  mucii 
•ttentioD  In  the  immediite  future  of  biologic&l  inveitigmlion, 
but  it  ii  enough  4t  present  lo  paint  out  thit  untQ  the  men 
obnooi  lines  of  inquiry  fatve  been  opened  out  much  more  fully, 
m  cannot  be  in  a  position  to  guest  it  the  eiiilence  of  ■  residuum, 
tor  whicb  such  i  melapbysical  coocqition  u  bathmiun  miuld 
■Bvc  even  u  i  convenient  disgiUM  for  Ignoiuce^ 

Almost  every  side  of  loology  bu  contributed  lo  the  Iheoiy 
of  evtJutioa.  but  of  ipedii  Imponince  ire  the  fida  ind  theories 
UBodiled  with  the  names  of  Cregor  Mendel.  A.  Weisminn 
■ad  Hugo  de  Vriei.  These  ire  discussed  under  the  headings 
Hejleditt;  Mehdeuhh;  md  Vauatiom  and  Selectiom.  It 
lus  been  i  feature  of  greu  promise  la  recent  coniributions  lo  the 
tlieory  of  evolution,  that  inch  contributinni  hive  received 
atieclion  ibeat  directly  in  praportioo  to  the  new  methodi  of 
nbaemtioD  ind  the  new  series  of  ficts  vith  which  they  have 
come.  Tbooe  hive  found  little  fivour  who  brought  to  the 
rtp^at*'  only  formal  criticisms  or  impiificitions  of  the  Daiwiniin 
ai^oments,  or  re-nurshaUings  of  the  Darwinian  facts,  however 
■bl7  eondoGted.  The  time  his  itot  yet  coma  lor  the  ittempt 
to  lynthoiu  the  resuin  of  the  many  different  and  often 
mpptitatiy  anliganiitic  groups  ol  worl^n.  The  great  wotk  ihit 
H  CCiiiig  oo  ii  the  simplihaiion  of  the  fids  to  be  eiplilned  by 
gmipiagthem  under  empirical  laws;  and  the  most  general  ititC' 
DBiI  reUting  to  tliese  thai  can  yet  be  made  is  ihit  no  single  one 
o(  these  Icirs  bu  is  yet  shown  signs  of  tiking  rank  as  i  vtra  ama 
csnqianUe  wlib  the  Duwioim  principle  of  nilunl  selection. 
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, .,    .  le  valley  enclosed  by  low  bills.    It  issur- 

WwJed  by  immparli  flanked  with  lowers,  and  Is  further 
doinded  bj  two  foits;  but  the  neglected  conditiao  of  tbese, 
tomMped  with  the  nainiw  srcaded  streets  md  cnimbling  wills 
id  RoDua  or  Moorish  misoniy,  gives  the  dty  la  sppeannce 
mneqwitding  with  lis  real  antiquity.  Evoci  is  the  see  of  an 
■KiUsbap,  and  has  several  churches,  convents  and  hospitals, 
banana,  a  diocesan  school  and  a  museum.  A.  univei«ity, 
fanaded  la  15S0,  was  abdiihed  on  ibe  expulsion  of  Ihc  Jesuits 
in  the  lilh  century.  Ihe  calhednl,  originally  1  Romaaeique 
tnajinj  erected  1186-1104,  was  restored  in  Gothic  style  sboul 
■400;  iti  richly  decorated  chancel  «u  added  in  1761.  The 
chmcfc  el  Slo  Fnodsco  (isot-ijis)  is  a  good  example  of  the 
Ueaded  Moorish  and  Gothic  archilccture  known  as  Manocllian. 
Tit  ait  (alleiy.  formerly  the  archbishop's  palace,  contains  a 
otflectkia  of  Portuguese  and  early  Flemish  paintings.  An 
aodent  towtf.  sod  the  so-called  aqueduct  of  Sertorius,  g  m, 
1os%  have  been  partly  demolished  to  make  room  (or  the  market- 
sqoaK,  in  which  one  ol  the  largest  fairs  in  Portugal  Is  held  at 
■BdsaismeT.  Both  tower  and  aqueduct  were  long  believed  to 
have  beca  of  Roman  origin,  but  ire  now  known  to  have  been 
tnattracted  about  1540-1555  in  the  reign  of  John  HI.,  at  the 
>-«■—■*  o(  u  lotiquiiy  named  Reseude.  The  aqueduct  was 
probably  coasttucted  on  the  site  of  the  old  Roman  one.  A  small 
RoBaa  tempk  is  used  as  1  public  libraiy;  it  is  nsusUy  known 
as  (be  temiilE  of  Diana,  *  oame  ba  iriuch  no  valid  aulborily 


exists,  Evora  is  of  little  commeTdil  importance,  except  as  in 
agricultural  ceatn,  but  its  aeigfabourbood  is  famous  (or  its  mules 
and  abounds  in  cork-woods;  there  are  also  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
and  asbestos  and  marble  quarries. 

Under  its  original  name  of  Elmra,  the  dty  was  from  So  lo  71 RX. 
the  headquatten  of  Sertorius,  and  it  long  remained  an  imponaat 
Roman  military  station.  It  was  called  Libtralitai  Juliat  oB 
account  of  certain  munidpil  privileges  bestowed  oa  it  by 
Julius  Cieuu  {e.  iair-44  b.c).  lis  bishopric,  founded  in  the 
5lh  century,  was  nised  to  an  archbishopric  In  the  i6lh.  In 
711  Evora  was  conquered  by  the  Moon.  »bo  named  HJabura; 
and  it  WIS  only  retaken  in  1166.  Fom  166]  to  166511  was  held 
by  the  Spaniards.  In  iSji  Dom  Miguel,  retreating  before  Dom 
Pedro,  look  refuge  in  Evora;  and  here  was  signed  Ibe  coD- 
vention  of  Evora,  by  which  he  was  banished.    (See  Fomcai.) 

The  administrative  district  of  Evora  coinddes  with  the  ceniral 
part  o(  Alemlejo  (i.s.);  pop.  (1900)  ii8,d«j;  area,  aSs6  sq.  m. 

BVBSUZ.  a  town  of  nortb-wesiem  France,  capital  of  Ibe 
depirtmeal  of  Eun,  67  m.  W.N.W.  of  Paris  on  the  Western 
raUway  10  Cherbourg.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  ij,773;  commune, 
18,971.  Situated  In  the  pleasant  vaUey  of  the  lion,  aims  of 
which  traverse  it,  Ihe  town,  on  the  south,  slopes  up  lowird 
the  pubUc  gaidens  and  the  lailsray  station.  Il  is  the  seal  o(  ■ 
bishop,  and  its  cathedial  is  one  of  the  largest  and  final  in  France. 
Psrt  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  nave  dales  from  the  i  ith  century ; 
the  wesi  ficide  with  its  two  ungiinly  towers  is,  for  ibe  most  pert, 
the  work  ol  the  Iste  Rcniissance,  and  various  styles  of  the 
intervening  period  are  represented  in  the  rest  of  the  church. 
A  thorough  restoration  was  completed  in  1896.  The  elaborate 
north  transept  and  portal  are  In  the  Iimboyint  Gothic;  the  choir, 
the  finest  pirt  of  the  interior,  is  in  in  earlier  Gothic  style. 
Cardinal  de  la  Balue,  hiibop  of  Cvieui  in  Ihe  liltei  half  of  the 
1 5ih  ceniuiy,  constructed  the  octagonal  central  lower,  with  Its 
elcgini  spire;  to  him  is  also  due  the  Lady  chapel,  which  is  remaik- 
able  lor  some  finely  preserved  slained  glass.  Two  rose  windows 
in  the  transepts  and  the  carved  wooden  screens  of  the  side  chapels 
are  masterpieces  of  i6ib<enluiy  worlunanshlp.  The  episcopal 
fialace,  a  building  of  the  i;1h  ccntuty,  adjoins  the  south  nde 
of  the  calhedraL  An  interesting  belfry,  facing  tl»e  handsome 
modem  town  hall,  dates  from  ibe  ijth  century.  The  church  of 
St  Taurin,  b  part  Romanesque,  hi*  a  choir  of  the  14th  century 
and  other  portions  of  later  date;  il  contains  the  shrine  of  St 
Taurin.  a  work  of  the  ijth  century.  Al  VieU  Evieui.  jj  m. 
south-east  of  the  town,  the  remains  of  a  Roman  Iheitre,  a  palace, 
baths  and  an  aqueduct  have  been  discovered,  as  well  is  various 
relics  which  aie  now  deposited  in  the  museum  irfCvreui.  Evreui 
is  the  seat  of  a  prelect,  a  court  of  assizes,  of  Iribunals  of  fint 
instance  and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  board  ot 
trade  aibitratois,  and  has  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France,  a 
lyc(e  and  training  colleges  for  teachers.    The  making  of  licking; 
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iding  and  bleaching  an  carried  on. 
vicu-t.vreui(JfeJis^tiiiiH.4ii;erc(irHiii)  wis  the  capital  of  the 
Gallic  tribe  of  the  Aulaii  Ebvmai  and  a  fiourishiug  dty  dur- 
ing the  Gallo-Roman  period.    lit  bishopric  dales  (nia  Ihe  4lh 

The  first  fimHy  of  the  counts  of  £vreui  which  Is  knowa 
wsi  descended  from  an  illegitimite  sod  of  Richard  1,,  duke  ot 
Nonnandy,  and  became  extinct  in  the  male  line  with  the  death 
ofCountWilliamlniiiS.  The  countship  passed  in  tight  of  Agnes, 
Williim's  lister,  wife  o(  Simon  de  Mootforl-l'Amiuiy  (d.  1087) 
lo  the  house  ol  the  lords  of  Montfort-rAmiury.  Amiuiy  III. 
of  Montfort  ceded  il  in  i  loo  to  King  Philip  Augustus.  Philip 
the  Fiir  pnsenled  it  (1307)  10  his  brother  Louis,  for  whose  benefit 
Philip  the  Long  raised  the  countship  of  £vrIu  into  a  peerage 
of  France  (1J17).  Philip  of  evreui,  son  of  Louis,  became  kla( 
of  Navarre  by  his  marriage  with  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Louis  the 
Headstrong  (Hutln),  and  thdr  son  Charles  the  Bad  and  their 
grandson  Charies  the  Noble  wen  also  kings  of  Navim.  The 
litlei  ceded  his  counlibips  of  £vnui,  Champagne  and  Brie 
to  King  Charles  VI.  (1404).  In  1417  the  countship  of  Cvreui 
was  bestowed  by  Xing  Chailes  VIE  on  Sir  Jidia  Sluait  ol 
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Daniley  (c  i3Ss-i<i(i),'tlic  oiinmiDdeT  of  hi*  Scotliih  body- 
goRii,  who  in  141]  btd  Rcdved  the  (riguioiy  <f  Aubigny  uiil 
in  Fcbniuy  i4>7/S  wu  snotcd  the  lighl  to  qiurter  the  nyil 
■rnu  ol  Frucx  loi  hu  victotta  over  Uie  English  (lee  Luly 
Elizabeth  Ciul,  AuauHl  aj Uu  Sluerti  if  AiMpiy  in  FroKe, 
1411-1671,  iSqi).      OnStout'i  dcilh  (before  Oileuuduiing  in 

II  wu  mgiiii  lemponrily  ilioutcd  (ij69-i;S4)  u  in  appuuge 
for  Fnudi,  duke  of  Anjou,  and  in  1651  was  hnally  mode  over  to 
Frfdfric  Maarice  dc  la'  Tour  d'Auveigne^  duke  of  Bouillon,  in 
exchange  for  the  piindpeilty  of  Sedan. 

BWALD,  SBOBO  HBDIBICH  AOQOTT  VW  (iSoj-iSts). 
GeimaD  Orieotaliit  and  tbeoloiUo,  wu  bora  on  the  16th  of 
November  1803  at  GOttingea.  i^iere  hi*  fithei  wu  a  lineo- 
weaver.  In  1815  he  wu  MOt  to  (be  gymniiiiim,  and  in  1810 
he  entered  the  univerjity  of  his  native  town,  where  under 
J.  G.  Eicbhora  and  T.  C.  Tychaen  be  devoted  hinueU  tpecially 
to  thestudyofOrientd  language*.  At  Ibedoseof  hi*  academical 
caieeriniEijbeHaiappamledtoamaitenbip  in  the  gymnaaium 
at  Wol/enbBttel,  and  made  a  study  of  ibe  Oriental  manuicripti 
in  the  WollenbUttd  library.  But  hi  the  ipting  of  1814  he  wai 
recalled  to  GSItingen  u  rtptlaa.  or  Ibeijogial  tutor,  and  In 
1S17  (Ihe  yeat  of  Ejchhom't  death)  be  became  profeuor  alra- 
oriitariv  in  philoiophy  and  lecturer  in  Old  Teatament  eiegesia. 
In  iSji  be  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  profcasor  ordtiiarivF 
in  phUoKphy;  hi  1831  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Scientific  Society,  and  in  iSjs.afterTychsen'i  death,  be  entered 
the  faculty  of  theology,  taking  the  chair  of  Oriental  language*. 

Two  yean  latet  occurred  the  fint  important  episode  in  his 
atudioui  Ufe.  In  1837,  on  the  i8th  of  November,  along  with  sil 
of  his  colltagutj  be  sfgned  a  formal  pioleit  against  the  action 
tA  King  Emit  Augiut  tduke  of  Cunbcriaud)  ia  ibohshing  the 
liberal  coDMitutloo  o(  iSjj,  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Hanovtriau  by  hi*  predeceBOi  William  IV.  This  bold  ptocedurt 
of  the  seven  pcofenon  led  to  theii  speedy  efputsioa  froDi  the 
univenily  (i4tb  December).  Eariy  in  iSjS  Ewald  ttceived  a 
call  to  Tubingen,  and  then  tor  upwards  of  ten  yean  he  held  a 
chair  as  professor  ordinariin,  first  in  philosophy  and  afterwards, 
from  1S41,  in  theology.  To  this  period  belong  some  of  his  most 
impivtant  works,  and  abo  the  commencement  of  bis  bitter  feud 
with  F.  C,  Bsut  and  (he  TQhingen  school.  In  1S47,  "  the  great 
sbipwreck-yeat  in  Germany,"  as  he  has  called  it,  be  wu  invited 
back  to  COltingto  on  honourable  terms — the  libei«l  ftjinlitution 
having  been  iTstored.  He  gladly  accepted  the  invitation.  In 
i86i-iS«3  be  took  an  active  jail  in  a  movement  for  reform 
within  the  Hanoverian  Church,  and  he  wasa  member  ol  theiyaod 
which  passed  the  new  conttilutioru  He  had  an  important  share 
also  in  the  fonnation  of  the  Prolescanienveiein,  or  Frotatinl 
aasodation,  in  September  1863.  But  the  chief  crisis  in  his  life 
arose  out  of  the  political  evenu  ol  1S66.  His  loyally  to  King 
George  (son  of  Ernst  August)  would  not  permit  him  to  take  Ihe 
oath  of  all^iance  to  the  victorious  king  of  Prussia,  and  he  was 
iheielore  placed  on  Ibe  retired  Uei,  though  with  the  full  amount 
of  his  salary  as  pension.  Perbtpi  even  this  degree  of  severity 
might  have  been  held  by  the  Prunian  autboiitie*  to  be  un- 
necessary, had  Ewald  been  less  eiisperating  In  his  language. 
The  violent  tone  of  some  of  hii  printed  manifestoes  about  this 
time,  espedally  of  his  Lfb  ia  KtMif  •>-  da  VMa,  led  to  his 
being  deprived  of  the  tmia  UieHii  (1868]  and  also  to  a  crinunal 
process,  which,  however,  resulted  la  hit  acquittal  (May  1S69). 
Then,  and  on  two  subsequent  occasions,  be  w*)  itlurned  by  the 
dty  of  Hanover  as  a  member  ol  the  North  Getmui  and  German 
pariiamcnts.  In  June  1874  he  was  found  guilty  of  ■  Ubel  on 
Prince  Bismarck,  whom  he  had  compared  to  Fiederick  II.  in 
"  his  unrighteous  war  with  Austria  and  his  ruination  of  reli^n 
and  morality,"  to  Napoleon  III.  in  his  way  of  "  picking  out  the 
best  time  possiUe  for  robbety  and  [Junder."  For  this  oOence 
he  was  sentenced  to  undergo  three  weeks'  ImptisonmenL  He 
died  m  his  Jmd  year  of  heart  disease  on  the  4th  of  May  iS;5. 

Evald  wu  no  common  man.  In  his  public  life  he  displayed 
many  iM>t>le  characteristics, — perfect  simplicity  and  sincerity, 
intense    man]    omcslncss,    ituidy    independence,     absolute 
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enthusiasm;  and  he  sent  out  many  iJiitlngnlthH  pu|dlB,  ■mrtH|^ 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Hlulg,  Sdmdet,  NOIdeke,  Diestel 
and  Dill  man  n  HisdisdpleawereDOtallafoneicbocJ,  but  many 
eminent  scbolais  who  apparently  have  been  untouched  1^  1^ 
influence  have  in  fact  developed  some  of  the  many  ideu  which  he 
suggested.  His  numerous  writings,  from  i9i3  onwards,  *ere 
tbe  rejeivoiis  in  which  the  entire  eneigy  of  a  life  Has  atoied. 
Rii  Hdrir  Crammar  inaugurated  a  new  en.  in  biblical  phUcdogy. 
AU  subsequent  works  in  that  department  have  been  avomdly 
based  on  his,  and  to  him  will  always  belong  the  botiour  of  having 
been,  as  Ultsg  haa  called  him.  "  Ibe  second  founder  cf  Ibe 
science  of  the  Hebrew  language."  JLswieiegete  and  bibltcat  critic 
no  leas  than  as  a  grammarian  he  bu  left  hi*  abiding  mark.  Hla 
Cixkkilt  ia  VeOa  Itraa,  the  result  of  thirty  yean'  labour, 
was  epoch-making  in  that  branch  of  research.  Wbile  in  every  Une 
it  bean  the  marks  of  intense  mdividuality.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
a  product  highly  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  even  of  Ihe  decade, 

learning  on  the  part  of  its  author,  it  is  no  less  manifestly  the 
result  of  the  speculations  and  researches  of  many  labotioua 
ptedecesson  in  all  departments  ol  history,  theology  and  philo- 
sophy. Taking  up  the  idea  of  a  divine  education  of  the  bumau 
race,  which  Losing  and  Herder  had  made  to  famDiar  to  the 
modern  tnind,  and  firmly  bebcving  that  to  each  of  the  leading 
nations  of  aniitjuity  a  special  task  had  been  providentially 
assigned,  Ewald  felt  no  difficulty  about  Jirael's  place  in  univetiai 
history,  or  about  the  problem  which  that  race  had  been  called 
upon  to  solve.  The  history  of  Israel,  according  to  him,  is  simply 
the  history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  one  true  reli^on  really 
and  truly  came  into  the  possession  of  mankind  Other  natlona, 
indeed,  had  attempted  the  highest  problems  in  religion;  but 
Israel  alone,  In  (be  providence  of  Cod,  had  succeeded,  for  land 
alone  had  been  inspired.  Such  is  ibe  supreme  meaning  of  that 
national  history  nhich  began  with  the  eiodus  and  culminated 
(at  the  same  time  virtually  terminating)  in  the  appearing  of 
ChrisL  Thehistorical  interval  (hat  se[uiatcd  these  two  events  ia 
tteated  as  naturally  dividing  itself  into  tbree  great  perioda, 
— those  of  Moses,  David  and  Eera.  The  periods  are  externally 
indidted  by  the  successive  names  by  which  the  chosen  peof^ 
were  called-^Hebrews,  Isnelites.  Jew*.  The  events  prior  to 
the  eiodus  are  relegated  by  Ewald  to  a  preJiminary  chapter  of 
primitive  history;  and  the  events  of  the  apostolic  and  poat- 
apostolic  age  arc  treated  asa  kind  of  appendix.  The  entire  con- 
ttruction  of  Ihe  history  ia  based,  u  hu  already  been  said,  on  a 
critical  eiamuiacioa  and  cbronolo^cal  arrangement  of  the 
available  documents.  So  far  u  the  result*  of  criticism  are  still 
uncertain  with  regard  to  (be  age  and  authorahip  of  any  of  these, 
Ewald's  conclusions  must  of  course  be  regarded  u  unsatisfactory. 
But  his  work  remain*  a  siorehoute  of  leaniiog  and  It  increasing^ 
recwnized  u  a  work  of  nre  genim. 

or  hit  works  Ihe  more  important  are.-— I>h  Cm^uilin  itr 
Ciurii  kriliKh  witoriwJU  (l8}3),  an  acute  and  able  iiiempl  to 
'it  Ibe  uteoltbetwo  names  ol  Cod  without  letounc  id  the 
-hypotbesb;  be  waa  not  himself,  however,  pemuDCnily 

by  it!  D*  iHtru  ci>r«<<»M  Aniuarmm  (iSis):  Sai 
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Mcrtndtndtnt  began  ia  1837;  and  fce  fieqnently  oootribnted  on 
variooB  aubjecU  to  the  GAfeaf.  fcMtfte  iiiiMMM.  He  was  alio  the 
author  of  many  pamphlect  of  an  occaaional  character. 

The  following  have  been  truubtcd  into  En|;lbh : — HArem  Gram' 
flMT,  by  John  NicholKMi  (from  and  Gennan  edition)  (London  18^6) ; 
ImtndmUery  Hdrnm  Grammar  (from  3rd  Gennan  edition)  (London, 
1870) ;  History  cf  Itrad,  5  volt,  (oonceponding  to  vols.  L'iv.  of  the 
Gannan),  by  RuMell  Martineau  and  J.  EttJin  Carpenter  (London, 
1867-1874);  Aniimtitia  ef  Israd,  by  H.  S.  Solly  (London,  1876); 
Cowtmtnlary  oa  Im  Pro^ftts  of  Iki  (M  TesUmunl^  Vy  J.  Frederick 
Smith  {2  vob.,  London.  1870-1877);  Isaiah  Uu  Prophtt,  chaps. 
L>xxxiu..  by  O.  Glover  (London,  1869);  lAft  oj  Jnus  Christ,  also 
by  O.  Glover  (London,  1865). 

See  the  article  in  Hcraof-Hauck;  T.  Witton  Daylea,  Heinrich 
Bmald  (1903):  and  cf.  T.  R.  Cheyne,  Founders  of  Old  Testament 
Cri^dsm  {iMU  F.  Lichtenbeiser,  History  of  Germam  TUoloiy  in 

W^^^P    4V  P^HvvWvM^V    ^^^^^WvW^y     mA%^^^^f## 

BVAIA  JOHAimS  (i743-x78r)»  the  greatest  lyrical  poet  of 
Demnazk,  was  the  son  of  a  melancholy  and  sickly  chaplain  at 
Copenhagen,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  z8th  of  November  1743. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Schleswig,  his 
faUier's  birthplace,  and  returned  to  the  capital  only  to  enter 
the  university  in  1758.  His  father  was  by  that  time  dead,  and 
in  his  mother,  a  frivolous  and  foolish  woman,  be  found  ndther 
sympathy  nor  moral  support.  At  fifteen  he  fell  passionately 
in  love  with  Arense  Hulegaard,  a  girl  whose  father  afterward^ 
auirried  the  poet's  mother;  and  the  romantic  boy  resolved  on 
Tarious  modes  of  making  himself  admired  by  the  young  lady. 
He  began  to  learn  Abyssinian,  for  the  purpose  of  going  out  as  a 
nriwioniry  to  Africa,  but  this  scheme  was  soon  given  up,  and  he 
pewnaded  a  brother,  four  years  older  than  himself,  to  run  away 
that  they  might  enlist  as  hussazs  in  the  Prussian  army.  They 
managed  to  reach  Hamburg  Just  when  the  Seven  Years'  War 
.was  commencing  and  were  allowed  to  enter  a  regiment.  But 
Ihe  elder  brother  soon  got  tired  and  ran  away,  while  the  poet, 
after  a  series  of  eitiaordinary  adventures,  deserted  to  the 
Anstrian  army,  where  from  being  drummer  he  rose  to  being 
sergeant,  and  was  only  not  made  an  officer  because  he  was  a 
Pr^cstaaL  In  x  760  he  was  weary  of  a  soldier's  life  and  deserted 
again,  getting  safe  back  to  Denmark.  For  the  next  two  years 
he  worked  with  great  diligence  at  the  university,  but  the  Arense 
for  whom  he  had  gone  through  so  much  hardship  and  taken  so 
Bkuch  pains  married  another  man  almost  immediately  after 
Ewald's  final  and  very  successful  examination.  The  disappoint- 
ment was  one  from  which  he  never,  recovered,  but  his  own 
weakness  of  will  was  largely  to  blafne  for  it.  He  plunged  into 
dissipation  of  every  kind,  and  gave  his  serious  thoughts  only  to 
poetry. 

In  X763  his  first  work,  a  perfunctory  dissertation,  De  pyrohgia 
tatra,  first  saw  the  light.  In  1 764  he  made  a  considerable  success 
with  a  short  prose  stoiy  in  the  popular  manner  of  Sneedorf, 
Lykktms  Tempd  (The  Temple  of  Fortune),  which  was  translated 
into  Gennan  and  Icelandic  On  the  deadi  kA  Frederick  V.,  how- 
ever, E wald  first  appeared  prominently  as  a  poet ;  he  published  in 
1766  three  Elegies  over  the  dead  king,  whidi  were  received  with 
universal  acclamation,  and  of  which  one,  at  least,  is  a  veritable 
masterpiece.  But  his  dramatic  poem  Adam  og  Eva  (Adam  and 
Eve),  by  far  the  finest  imaginative  work  produced  in  Denmark 
up  to  that  time,  was  refected  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1767  and 
was  not  puUished  until  1769.  At  the  latter  date,  however,  its 
merits  were  perceived.  In  1770  Ewald  attained  success  with 
Pkikt,  a  narrative  and  lyrical  poem,  and  still  more- with  his 
splendid  Rolf  Krage,  the  first  original  Danish  tragedy.  For  the 
next  ten  jrears  Ewald  was  occupied  in  producing  one  brilliant 
poetical  work  after  another,  in  rapid  succession.  In  1771  he 
published  De  hrutak  Klappers  (The  Brutal  Clappers),  a  tragi- 
oonedy  or  parody  satirixing  the  dispute  then  raging  between 
the  critics  and  the  manager  of  the  Royal  Theatre;  in  1773 
he  translated  from  the  German  the  lyrical  drama  of  Pkilemon 
end  Bauds,  and  brought  out  his  versified  comedy  of  Harlequin 
Patnei,  a  satire  on  the  passion  for  political  scribbling  created  by 
Stracnsee's  introduction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  1773  he 
published  Peh€rs9€ndtna  (Old  Bachelors),  a  prose  comedy. 
Ia  177 1  he  had  already  cdlected  some  of  his  lyrical  poems  under 
thetitJeofi(^iUt/f|i0//^aiwf£«eA^(Miscellame8).    In  1774 


appeared  the  heroic  opera  of  Balder's  Ddd  (Balder**  Death), 
and  in  1779  the  finest  of  his  works,  the  lyrical  drama  Piskerne 
(The  Fishers),  which  contains  the  Danish  National  Song, "  King 
Christian  stood  by  the  high  Mast,"  his  most  famous  lyric.  In 
the  two  poems  last  mentioned,  however,  Ewald  passed  beyond 
contemporary  taste,  and  these  great  works,  the  pride  of  Danish 
literature,  wero  0)ldly  received.  But  while  the  new  poetry  was 
slowly  winning  its  way  into  popular  esteem,  the  poet  did  not  lack 
admirers,  and  at  the  head  of  these  he  founded  in  1775  the  Danish 
Literary  Society,  a  body  which  became  influential,  and  which 
made  the  study  of  Ewald  a  cultus.  But  the  poet's  health  had 
broken;  when  he  was  writing  Rolf  Krage  he  was  already  an 
inmate  of  the  consumptive  hospital,  and  when  he  seemed  to  be 
recovering,  his  health  was  shattered  again  by  a  ni|^t  spent  in  the 
frosty  streets.  He  embittered  his  existence  by  Uie  recklessness 
of  his  private  life,  and  finally,  through  a  fall  from  a  horse,  he 
ended  by  becoming  a  complete  invalid.  His  last  ten  3rears  were 
full  of  acute  suffering;  his  mother  treated  him  with  cruelty, 
his  family  with  neglcM^  and  but  few  even  of  his  friends  showed 
any  manliness  or  generosity  towards  hiuL  In  1774  he  was  placed 
in  the  house  of  an  inspector  of  fisheries  at  Rungsted,  where 
Anna  Hedevig  Jacobsen,  the  daughter  of  the  house,  tended  the 
wasted  poet  with  infinite  tenderness  and  skilL  He  stayed  in 
this  house  for  three  years,  and  wrote  there  some  of  his  finest  later 
lyrics.  Meanwhile  he  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  the  charming 
solace  of  his  sufferings  and  won  her  consent  to.  a  marriage. 
This  step,  however,  was  prevented  by  his  family,  who  roughly 
removed  him  to  their  own  keeping  near  Kronborg.  Here  he 
was  treated  so  infamously  that  he  insisted  on  being  taken  back 
to  Copenhagen  in  2777,  where  he  found  an  older,  but  no  less 
tender  nurse,  in  Ane  Kirstine  Skou.  Here  he  wrote  Piskerne 
with  his  imagination  full  of  the  familiar  shore  at  Hombaek, 
near  Rungsted.  In  1780  he  was  a  little  better,  and  numaged  to 
be  present  at  the  theatre  at  the  first  performance  of  his  poem. 
But  this  excitement  hastened  his  end,  and  after  months  of  extreme 
agony  he  died  on  the  17th  of  March  1781,  and  was  carried  to 
the  grave  by  a  large  assembly  of  his  adinirers,  since  he  was  now 
just  recognized  by  the  public  for  the  first  time  as  the  greatest 
national  poet.  Among  his  papers  were  found  fragments  of 
three  dramas,  two  on  old  Scandinavian  subjects,  entitled 
Prode  and  Hdgo,  and  the  third  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of 
Hamlet,  which  he  meant  to  treat  in  a  wi^^  wholly  distinct  from 
Shakespeare's. 

Ewald  belongs  to  the  race  of  poetical  reformers  who  appeared 
in  all  countries  of  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  T8th  century;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  in  point  of  time  he  preceided  all  of 
them.  He  was  born  six  years  earlier  than  Goethe  and  Alfieri, 
sixteen  years  before  Schiller,  nine  years  before  Andr6  Ch6nier, 
and  twenty-seven  years  earlier  than  Wordsworth,  but  he  did  for 
Denmark  what  each  of  these  poets  did  for  his  own  country. 
Ewald  found  Danish  literature  given  over  to  tasteless  rhetoric, 
and  without  art  or  vigour.  He  introduced  vivacity  of  style, 
freshness  and  brevity  of  form,  and  an  imaginative  study  of  nature 
which  was  then  unprecedented.  But  perhaps  his  greatest  daim 
to  notice  is  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  person  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Scandinavian  pe<^Ies  to  the  treasuries  of  their  andent 
history  and  mythology,  and  to  suggest  the  use  of  these  in  imagina- 
tive writing.  With  a  colouring  more  distinctly  modern  than  that 
of  Collins  and  Gray,  his  lyrics  yet  resemble  the  odes  of  these  his 
En^sh  contemporaries  more  dosely  than  those  of  any  continental 
poet;  from  another  point  of  view  his  ballads  remind  us  of  those 
of  Schiller,  which  they  preceded.  His  dramas,  which  had  an 
immense  influence  on  the  Danish  stage,  are  now  chiefly  of  anti- 
quarian interest,  with  the  exception  of  **  The  Fishers,"  a  work 
that  must  always  live  as  a  great  national  poem.  In  personal 
character  and  in  fate  Ewald  seems  to  have  been  not  unlike 
Heinrich  Heine. 

The  first  collected  edition  of  Ewald's  works  benn  to  appear  in 
his  lifetime.  It  is  in  four  volumes,  1 780-1 784.  His  works  hsve 
constantly  been  reprinted,  but  the  standard  edition  is  that  by 
Liebcnbere,  in  8  vols.,  1850-1855.  The  best  biographies  of  him  are 
those  by  C  Molbech  (1831),  Hammerich  (i860)  and  Andreas  Dolleris 
(1900).  ^  <"-^ 
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EWART»  WILLIAK  iifg&r-iS6g),  Eo^isb  politician,  was 
bom  in  Liverpool  on  ikt  xst  of  May  1798.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  gaining  the  Newdigate  prize 
for  English  verse.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1827,  and  the  next  year  entered  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Bletchingley  in  Surrey.  He  subsequently  sat  for 
Liverpool  from  1830  to  1837,  for  Wigan  in  1839,  and  for  Dumfries 
Burghs  from  1841  imtH  his  retirement  from  public  life  in  x868. 
He  died  at  Broadleas,  near  Devizes,  on  the  a3rd  of  January  1869. 
Ewart,  who  was  an  advanced  liberal  in  politics,  was  responsible 
during  his  long  political  career  for  many  useful  measures.  In 
1834  he  carried  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  hanging  in  chains,  and 
in  1837  he  was  successful  in  getting  an  act  passed  for  abolishing 
capital  punishment  for  cattle-stealing  and  other  offences.  In 
1850  he  carried  a  bill  for  establishing  free  libraries  supported  out 
of  the  rates,  and  in  1864  he  was  instrumental  in  getting  an  act 
passed  for  legalizing  the  use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measiures.  He  was  always  a  strong  advocate  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment,  and  on  his  motion  in  1864.  a  select  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject.  Other  reforms 
which  he  advocated  and  which  have  since  been  carried  out  were 
an  annual  statement  on  education,  and  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  dvil  service  and  army. 

EWB,  a  group  of  Negro  peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast,  West 

Africa.    By  the  natives  their  country  is  called  Ewe-fnCt  "  Land 

of  the  Ewe."    The  Ewe  family  forms  five  linguistic  groups: 

the  Anlo  or  Anglawa  on  the  Gold  Coast  frontier,  the  Krepi  of 

Anf ueh  speech,  the  Jeji,  the  Dahomeyans  and  the  MahL 

See  further  Dahomey,  and  A.  B.  Ellis,  The  Em-Speaking  Peoples 
of  the  Slave  Coast .  .  .  (London,  1890). 

SWELL,  RICHABO  STODDBRT  (1817-1873)1  American 
soldier,  lieutenant-general  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  bom  in 
Georgetown,  now  a  part  of  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  2nd  of 
Febmary  181 7,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1840.  As  a 
cavahy  officer  he  saw  much  active  service  in  the  Mexican  War 
and  later  in  Indian  warfare  in  New  Mexico.  He  resigned  his 
commission  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Gvil  War,  and  entered  the 
Confederate  service.  He  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  first  Bull 
Run  campaign,  and  a  division  in  the  famous  Valley  Campaign 
of "  StonewdA  "  Jackson,  to  whom  he  was  next  in  rank.  At  Cross 
Keys  he  was  in  command  of  the  forces  which  defeated  General 
Fremont.  Ewell's  division  served  with  Jackson  in  the  Seven 
Days  and  in  the  campaign  of  Second  Bull  Rim.  At  the  action 
of  Groveton  Ewell  lost  a  leg,  but  did  not  on  that  account  retire 
from  active  service,  though  other  generals  led  his  men  in  the 
sanguinary  battles  of  Antietam  (where  they  lost  47  %  of  their 
numbers)  and  Fredericksburg.  After  the  death  of  "  Stonewall " 
Jackson,  Ewdl  was  promoted  lieutenant-general  and  appointed 
to  command  the  2nd  Corps,  with  which  he  had  served  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Valley  Campaign.  His  promotion  set  aside 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  temporary  commander  of  Jackson's 
corps;  that  Ewell,  crippled  as  he  was,  was  preferred  to  the 
brilliant  cavalry  leader  was  a  marked  testimony  to  his  sterling 
qualities  as  a  soldier.  The  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  soon 
followed,  Ewell's  corps  leading  the  advance  of  Lee's  army.  A 
federal  force  was  skilfully  cut  off  and  destroyed  near  Winchester, 
Va.,  and  Ewell's  corps  then  raided  Maryland  and  southem 
Pennsylvania  unchecked.  At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the 
2nd  Corps  decided  the  fighting  of  the  first  day  in  favour  of 
the  Confederates,  driving  the  enemy  before  them;  on  the 
second  day  it  fought  a  desperate  action  on  Lee's  left  wing. 
Ewell  took  part  in  the  dosing  operations  of  1863  and  in  all  the 
battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Petersburg  campaigns.  In  the 
final  campaign  of  1865  he  and  the  remnant  of  his  corps  were  cut 
off  and  forced  to  surrender  at  Sailor's  Creek,  a  few  days  before 
his  chief  capitulated  to  Grant  at  Appomattox.  After  the  war 
General  Ewell  lived  in  retirement.  He  died  near  Spring  Hill, 
Maury  Coimty,  Tennessee,  on  the  25th  of  January  1872. 

EWINO,  ALEXANDER  (1814-1873),  Scottish  divine,  was 
bom  of  an  old  Highland  family  in  Aberdeen  on  the  25th  of 
March  1814.  In  October  1838  he  was  admitted  to  deacon's 
orders,  and  after  his  return  from  Italy  he  took  charge  of  the 


episcopal  congregation  at  Forres,  and  was  ordained  a  presbjrter 
in  the  autumn  of  i84r.  In  2846  he  waselected  first  bishop  of 
the  newly  sestored  diocese  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  the  duties  of 
which  position  he  discharged  till  his  death  on  the  22nd  of  May 
1873.  Ini85i  he  recdved  the  degree  of  D.CX.  f rom  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Though  hampered  by  a  delicate  bodily  constitu- 
tion, he  worked  in  a  spirit  of  buoyant  cheerfulness.  By  the 
charm  of  his  personal  manner  and  his  catholic  sympathies  be 
gradually  attained  a  prominent  positioiL  In  theological  dis- 
cussion he  contended  for  the  exercise  of  a  wide  tolerance,  and 
attached  little  importance  to  ecdesiastical  authority  and 
organization.  His  own  theological  position  had  dose  affinity 
with  that  of  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen  and  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice;  but  his  opinions  were  the  fruit  of  his  own 
meditation,  and  were  coloured  by  his  own  individuality.  The 
trend  of  his  trarhing  is  only  to  be  gathered  from  fragmentary 
publications — ^letters  to  the  newspapers,  pamphlets,  special 
sermons,  essays  contributed  to  the  aeries  of  PresetU  Day  Papers, 
of  which  he  was  the  editor,  and  a  volume  of  sermons  entitled 
Revelaiion  considered  as  JJgkk 

Besides  his  strictly  theokeical  writings,  Ewing  was  the  author 
of  the  Cathedral  or  Abbey  Church  of  lona  (1865),  the  first  part  of 
which  contains  drawings  and  descriptive  letterpress  of  the  ruina, 
and  the  second  a  history  of  the  early  Cddc  church  and  the  xnisaton 
of  St  Coluroba.  See  Memoir  of  Jilexander  Eaing,  D.CJ*u  by  A.  J, 
Rosa  (1877). 

EWINO.  JULIANA  HORATIA  ORR  (r84X-x885),  English 
writer  of  books  for  children,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Gatty 
and  of  Margaret  Gatty  (9.V.),  was  bom  at  Ecdesfidd,  Yorkshire, 
in  184X.  One  of  a  ku:ge  fainily,  she  was  accustomed  to  act  as 
nursery  story-teller  to  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  her  brother 
Alfred  Scott  Gatty  provided  music  to  accompany  her  plays. 
She  was  well  educated  in  classics  and  modem  languages,  and  at 
an  early  age  began  to  publish  verses,  being  a  contributor  to 
Aunt  Judy's  Magasine,  which  her  mother  started  in  1S66.  The 
Land  of  Lost  Toys  and  many  other  of  Juliana's  stories  appeared 
in  this  magazine.  In  1867  she  married  Major  Alexander  Ewing, 
himself  an  author,  and  the  composer  of  the  well-known  hyma 
"Jerusalem  the  Golden."  From  this  time  until  her  death 
(13th  may  1885),  previously  to  which  she  had  been  a  constant 
invalid,  Mrs  Ewing  produced  a  number  of  rharming  children's 
stories.  The  best  of  these  are:  The  Brownies  {l^^6),  A  Flat-iron 
for  a  Farthing  (1873),  Loh4ie-by  the  Fire  (1874),  The  Story  of  a 
Short  Life  (1885)  and  Jackanapes  (1884),  the  two  last-named,  in 
particular,  obtaining  great  success;  among  others  may  be 
mentioned  Mrs  Oter-the-Way's  Remembrances  (X869),  Six  to 
Sixteen,  Jan  of  the  Windmill  (X876),  A  Great  Emergency  (X877), 
We  and  the  World  (1881),  Old-Fashioned  Fairy  Tales,  Brothers 
of  Pity  (1882),  The  DoWs  Wash,  Master  Fritz,  Our  Garden,  A 
Soldier's  Children,  Three  LiUle  Nest-Birds,  A  Weeh  Spent  in  a 
Gass-House,  A  Sweet  Little  Dear,  and  Blue-Red  (1883).  Many 
of  these  were  published  by  the  S.P.C.K.  Simple  and  tmaffected 
in  style,  and  sound  and  wholesome  in  matter,  with  quiet  touches 
of  humour  and  bright  sketches  of  scenery  and  character,  Mrs 
Ewing's  best  stories  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  style  of 
literature  to  which  they  bdong. 

EWINO,  THOMAS  (i789-r87i),  American  lawyer  and  sUtes> 
man,  was  born  near  the  present  VVcst  Liberty,  West  Virginia,  on 
the  28th  of  December  1 789.  His  father,  George  Ewing,  settled  at 
Lancaster,  Fairfield  county,  Ohio,  in  1792.  Thomas  graduated 
at  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  in  X815,  and  in  August  x8i6 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lancaster,  where  he  won  high  rank 
as  an  advocate.  He  was  a  Whig  member  of  the  United  States 
senate  in  X831-X837,  and  as  such  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
legislative  struggle  over  the  United  States  Bank,  whose  re> 
chartering  he  favoured  and  which  he  resolutdy  defended  against 
President  Jackson's  attack,  exposing  in  able  speeches  the  with- 
drawal of  deposits  and  Secretary  Woodbury's  "  Spede  Circular  " 
of  r836.  In  March  1 841  he  became  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
President  W.  H.  Harrison's  cabinet.  When,  however,  after 
President  Tyler's  accession,  the  relations  between  the  President 
and  the  Whig  Party  became  strained,  he  retired  CSeptember 
1841)  and  was  succeeded  by  Walter  Forward  (1786-1852). 
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Subsequently  from  March  1849  to  July  1850  he  was  a  member 
of  President  Taylor's  cabinet  as  the  first  secretary  of  the  newly 
established  department  of  the  interior.  He  thoroughly  organized 
the  department,  and  in  his  able  annual  report  advocated  the 
coQstniction  by  government  aid  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  In  1850-1851  he  filled  the  unexpired  term  of  Thomas 
Corwin  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  strenuously  opposing  Clay's  com- 
promise measures  and  advocating  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  was  subsequently  a  delegate  to  the 
Peace  Congress  in  z86x,  and  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  President 
Lincoln's  war  policy.  He  died  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  on  the  26th 
of  October  187 1. 

Mis  daughter  was  the  wife  of  General  William  T.  Sherman. 
His  son,  Hugh  Boyle  Ewing  (18  26-1905),  served  throughout  the 
Ovil  War  in  the  Federal  armies,  rising  from  the  rank  of  colonel 
(1861)  to  that  of  brigadier-general  (1862)  and  brevet  major- 
general  (1865),  and  commanding  brigades  at  Antietam  and 
Vicksbuxx  and  a  division  at  Chickamauga;  and  was  minister  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Netherlands  in  1866-1870.  Another  son, 
Thomas  Ewing  (1829-1896),  studied  at  Brown  University  in 
1852-1854  (in  1894,  by  a  special  vote,  he  was  placed  on  the 
Bst  of  graduates  in  the  class  of  1856);  he  was  a  lawyer  and  a  free- 
state  politician  in  Kansas  in  1857-1861,  and  was  the  first  chief- 
justice  of  the  Kansas  supreme  court  (1861-1862).  In  the  Civil 
War  he  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  (March  1863)  and 
received  the  brevet  of  major-general  (1865).  He  was  sub- 
sequently a  representative  in  Congress  from  Ohio  in  1877-1881; 
and  from  1882  to  1896  practised  law  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
was  long  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  bar. 

EZAMDIATIOlfS.  The  term  "  examination  "  {i.e.  inspecting, 
weighing  and  testing;  from  Lat.  examen,  the  tongue  of  a  balance) 
b  used  in  the  following  article  to  denote  a  systematic  test  of 
knowledge,  and  of  either  special  or  general  capacity  or  fitness, 
carried  out  under  the  authority  of  some  public  body. 

X.  History. — The  oldest  known  system  of  examinations  in 
history  is  that  used  in  China  for  the  selection  of  officers  for' the 
public  service  (c.  1x15  B.C.),  and  the  periodic  tests  which  they 
undergo  after  entry  \c.  2200  B.C.).  See  China;  also  W.  A.  P. 
Martin,  The  Lore  of  Cathay  (1901),  p.  3xx  et  seq.;  T.  L.  Bullock, 
**  Competitive  Examinations  in  China  "  {Nineteenth  Century ^ 
July  X894);  and  £tienne  Zi,  Pratique  des  examens  littiraires  en 
Chime  (Shanghai,  1894).  The  abolition  of  this  system  was 
announced  in  1906,  and,  as  a  partial  substitute,  it  was  decided  to 
bold  an  annual  examination  in  Peking  of  Chinese  graduates 
educated  abroad  (TimeSf  22nd  of  October  1906). 

The  majority  of  examinations  in  western  countries  are  derived 
from  the  um'versity  examinations  of  the  middle  ages.  The  first 
universities  of  Europe  consisted  of  corporations  of  teachers  and 
of  students  analogous  to  the  trade  gilds  and  merchant  gilds  of 
the  time.  In  the  trade  gilds  there  were  apprentices,  companions, 
and  masters.  No  one  was  admitted  to  mastership  until  he  had 
served  his  apprenticeship  (9.9.),  nor,  as  a  rule,  until  he  had  shown 
that  he  could  accomplish  a  piece  of  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Slid. 

The  object  ot  the  universities  was  to  teach;  and  to  the  three 
classes  established  by  the  gild  correspond  roughly  the  scholar, 
tht  hachehr  OT  [Kipil-teacher  (see  Rashdall  i.  209,  note  2,  and  221, 
note  5),  and  the  master  or  doctor  (two  terms  at  first  equivalent) 
who,  having  served  his  apprenticeship  and  passed  a  definite 
technical  test,  had  received  permission  to  teach.  The  early 
oniversities  of  Europe,  bdng  under  the  same  religious  authority 
ami  animated  by  the  same  philosophy,  resembled  each  other  very 
ciosely  in  curriculum  and  general  organization  and  examinations, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  pope  in  most  cases, 
the  permission  to  teach  granted  by  one  university  was  valid  in 
aU  (jus  ubicnnque  docendi). 

The  earliest  university  examinations  of  which  a  description  is 
available  are  those  in  civil  and  in  canon  law  held  at  Bologna 
at  a  period  subsequent  to  X219.  The  student  was  admitted 
without  examination  as  bachelor  after  from  four  to  six  years' 
study,  and  after  from  si«  to  eight  years'  study  became 
qualified  as  a  candidate  for  the  doctorate.    He  might  obtain 


the  doctorate  in  both  branches  of  law  In  ten  years  (Rashdall  i; 
221-222). 

The  doctoral  examination  at  Bologna  in  the  X3th-i4th 
centuries  consisted  of  two  parts — ^a  private  examination  which 
was  the  real  test,  and  a  public  one  of  a  ceremonial  character 
{contentus).  The  candidate  first  took  an  "  oath  that  he  had 
complied  with  all  the  statutable  conditions,  that  he  would  give 
no  more  than  the  statutable  fees  or  entertainments  to  the  rector 
himself,  the  doctor  or  his  fellow-students,  and  that  he  would 
obey  the  rector."  He  was  then  presented  to  the  archdeacon  of 
Bologna  by  one  or  more  doctors,  who  were  required  to  have 
satisfied  themselves  of  his  fitness  by  private  examination.  On 
the  morning  of  the  examination,  after  attending  mass,  he  was 
assigned  by  one  of  the  doctors  of  the  assembled  college  two 
passages  Hpuncta)  in  the  civil  or  canon  law,  which  he  retired  to 
his  house  to  study,  possibly  with  the  assistance  of  the  presenting 
doctor.  Later  in  the  day  he  gave  a  lecture  on,  or  exposition  of, 
the  prepared  passages,  and  was  examined  on  them  by  two  of 
the  doctors  appointed  by  the  college.  Other  doctors  might  then 
put  supplementary  questions  on  law  arising  out  of  the  passages, 
or  might  suggest  objections  to  his  answers.  The  vote  of  the 
doctors  present  was  taken  by  ballot,  and  the  fate  of  the  candidate 
was  determined  by  the  majority.  The  successful  candidate, 
who  received  the  title  of  licentiate,  was,  on  payment  of  a  heavy 
fee  and  other  expenses,  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  convenlus 
or  final  public  examination.  This  consisted  in  the  delivery  of 
a  speech  and  the  defence  of  a  thesis  on  some  point  of  law, 
selected  by  the  candidate,  against  opponents  selected  from  among 
the  studeftts.  The  successful  candidate  received  from  the  arch- 
deacon the  formal  "  h'cence  to  teach  "  by  the  authority  of  the 
pope  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  was  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  office.  At  Bologna,  though  not  at  Paris,  the  "  per- 
mission to  teach  "  soon  became  fictitious,  only  a  small  number 
of  doctors  being  allowed  to  exercise  the  right  of  teaching  in  that 
university  (Rashdall). 

In  the  faculty  of  arts  of  Paris,  towards  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  the  S3rstem  was  already  more  complicated  than  at 
Bologna.  The  baccalaureate,  licentiateship,  and  mastership 
formed  three  distinct  degrees.  For  admission  to  the  baccalaureate 
a  preliminary  test  or  "  Responsions  "  was  first  required,  at  which 
the  candidate  had  to  dispute  in  grammar  or  logic  with  a  master. 
The  examiners  then  inspected  the  certificates  (schedulae)  of 
residence  and  of  having  attended  lectures  in  the  prescribed 
subjects,  and  examined  him  in  the  contents  of  his  books.  The 
successful  candidate  was  admitted  to  maintain  a  thesis  against 
an  opponent,  a  process  called  "  determination  "  (see  Rashdall 
i.  443  et  seq.),  and  as  bachelor  was  then  permitted  to  give 
"cursory"  lectures.  After  five  or  six  years  from  the  date  of  begin- 
ning his  studies  (matriculation)  and  being  twenty  years  of  age 
(these  conditions  varied  at  different  periods),  a  bachelor  was 
permitted  to  present  himself  for  the  examination  for  the  licentiate- 
ship,  which  was  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  was 
conducted  in  private  by  the  chancellor  and  four  examiners 
{temptatores  in  catneris),  and  included  an  inquiry  into  the 
candidate's  residence,  attendance  at  lectures,  and  performance 
of  exercises,  as  well  as  examination  in  prescribed  books;  those 
candidates  adjudged  worthy  were  admitted  to  the  more  im- 
portant examination  before  the  faculty,  and  the  names  of 
successful  candidates  were  sent  to  the  chancellor  in  batches  of 
eight  or  more  at  a  time,  arrangedju  order  of  merit.  (The  order 
of  merit  at  the  examination  for  the  Ucentiateship  existed  in 
Paris  till  quite  recently.)  Each  successful  candidate  was  then 
required  to  maintain  a  thesis  chosen  by  himself  {quodlibetica) 
in  St  Julian's  church,  and  was  finally  submitted  to  a  purely 
formal  public  examination  {coUatio)  at  either  the  episcopal 
palace  or  the  abbey  of  Ste  Genevidve,  before  receiving  from 
the  chancellor,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  the  licence  to  incept 
or  begin  to  teach  in  the  faculty  of  arts.  After  some  six  months 
more  the  licentiate  took  part  "  in  a  peculiarly  solemn  disputa- 
tion known  as  his  'Vespers,' "  then  gave  his  formal  inaugural 
lecture  or  disputation  before  the  faculty,  and  was  received  into 
the  faculty  as  master.    This  last  process  was  called  "  ir^ — *• —  " 
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In  diacussiiig  the  value  of  medieval  exaipioaUons  of  the  kind 
described,  Paulsen  (The  German  Universitiu (1906), p.  3 ^uatrls 
that  they  were  well  adapted  to  increase  a  student's  alertness, 
his  power  of  comprehending  new  ideas^  and  his  ability  quickly 
and  surely  to  assimilate  them  to  his  own,  and  that  "  they  did 
more  to  enable  [students]  to  grasp  a  subject  than  the  mute  and 
solitary  reviewing  and  cramming  of  our  modem  examinations 
can  possibly  do."  At  their  best  they  fulfilled  precisely  the 
technical  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended;  they  fully 
tested  the  capacity  of  the  candidate  to  teach  the  subjects  which 
he  was  required  to  teach  in  accordance  with  the  methods  which 
he  was  required  to  use.  The  limitations  of  the  test  were  the 
limitations  of  the  educational  and  philosophic  ideals  of  the  time, 
in  which  a  dogmatic  basis  was  presupposed  to  all  knowledge 
and  criticism  was  limited  to  the  superstructure.  At  their  worst, 
even  with  venal  examiners  (and  additional  fees  were  often  offered 
as  a  bribe),  Rashdall  regards  these  examinations  (at  the  end  of 
the  13th  century)  as  probably  "  less  of  a  farce  than  the  pass 
examinations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  almost  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living."  It  is,  however,  to  be  pointed  out 
that  the  standard  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  at  a  later  date  became 
scandalously  low  in  some  cases.  In  some  universities  the  sons  of 
nobles  were  regularly  excused  certain  examinations.  At  Cam-, 
bridge  in  1774  Fellow  Commoners  were  examined  with  such 
precipitation  to  fulfil  the  formal  requirements'  of  the  statutes 
that  the  ceremony  was  termed  *'  huddling  for  a  degree  "  (Jebb, 
Remarks  upon  tkc  Present  Mode  of  Education  in  the  University 
oj  Cambridge,  4th  ed.,  2774,  p.  3a).  The  last  privileges  of  this 
Idnd  were  abolished  at  Cambridge  by  a  grace  passed  on  the  20th 
of  March  1884. 

In  the  medieval  examinations  described  above  we  find  most  of 
the  elements  of  our  present  examinations:  certificates  of  previous 
study  and  good  conduct,  preparation  of  set-books,  questioning 
on  subjects  not  specially  preparM,  division  of  examinations 
into  various  parts,  classification  in  order  of  merit,  payment  of 
fees,  the  presentation  of  a  dissertation,  and  the  defence  and 
publication  of  a  thesis  (a  term  of  which  the  meaning  has  now 
become  extended). 

The  requirement  to  write  answers  to  questions  written  or 
dictated,  to  satisfy  a  practical  test  (other  than  in  teaching), 
^nd  a  clinical  test  in  medicine,  appear  to  be  of  later  date.^  The 
medieval  candidate  for  the  doctorate  in  medicine,  although 
required  to  have  attended  practice  before  presenting  himself, 
discussed  as  his  thesis  a  purely  theoretical  question,  often 
semi-theological  in  character,  of  which  as  an  extreme  example, 
may  be  quoted  "  whether  Adam  had  a  navel." 

The  competitive  system  was  developed  considerably  at 
Louvain,  and  in  the  15th  century  the  candidates  for  the  master- 
ship of  arts  were  divided  into  three  classes  {rigorosi,  honour-men; 
IransibileSf  pass-men;  gnUiosif  charity-passes),  while  a  fourth, 
which  was  not  published,  contained  the  names  of  those  who  failed. 
In  the  1 7  th  century  the  first  class  comprised  the  names  of  twelve, 
and  the  second,  of  twenty-four,  candidates,  who  were  divided 
on  the  reitort  of  their  teachers  into  classes  before  the  examination, 
and  finally  arranged  in  order  of  merit  by  the  examiners 
(Vemulaeus,  quoted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  1852; 
p.  647;  Rashdall,  loc.  cit.  ii.  262).  At  the  Cambridge  tripos  (as 
described  by  Jebb  in  1774,  Remarks,  &c.,  pp.  20-31)  the  first 
twenty-four  candidates  were  also  selected  by  a  preliminary  test; 
they  were  then  divided  further  into  "  wranglers"  (the  disputants, 
par  excellence)  and  Senior  Optimes,  the  next  twelve  on  the  list 
being  called  the  Junior  Optimes.  These  names  have  in  the 
mathematics  tripos  survived  the  procedure.  (The  name  Tripos 
Is  derived  from  the  three-legged  stool  on  which  **  an  old 
bachilour,"  selected  for  the  purpose,  sat  during  his  disputation 
with  the  senior  bachelor  of  the  year,  who  was  required  to  pro- 
pound two  questions  to  him.) 

«  W.  W.  Rouse  Ball  In  his  History  of  the  Study  of  Mathematics  at 
Cambridge  (1889),  p.  193.  states  that  tie  can  find  no  record  of  any 
European  examinations  by  means  of  written  papers  earlier  than 
thoM*  introduced  by  R.  Bcntley  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1702. 


The  subjects  in  which  the  medieval  universities  examined 
were  (i.)  those  of  the  trivium  and  quadrivium  In  the  faculty  of 
arts;  (ii.)  theology;  (ill.)  medicine;  and  (iv.)  dvil  and  canon 
law.  The  number  of  subjects  In  which  examinations  are  held 
has  since  grown  Immensely.  We  can  only  sketch  in  outline 
the  transformations  of  certain  tjrpical  unlvexslty  systems  of 
examinations. 

At  Oxford  there  is  no  record  of  a  process  of  formal  examinatioa 
on  books  similar  to  that  of  Paris  (Rashdall,  11.  442  et  aeq.), 
disputations  being  apparently  the  only  test  applied  In  its  eariy 
history.  Examinations  were  definitely  Introduced  for  the  B.A. 
and  M.A.  degrees  by  Laud  in  1636-1638  (Brodrick,  Ui^ry  of 
Oxfbrd,  p.  1x4),  but  the  standard  prescribed  was  so  much  beyond 
the  actual  requirements  of  later  times  that  It  may  be  doubted  if 
it  was  enforced.  The  studies  fell  In  the  i8t^h  century  Into  an 
"  aoject  state,"  from  which  they  were  first  raised  by  a  statute 
passed  In  1800  {Report  of  Ojjord  University  Commission  of 
1850-18S1,  p.  60  et  seq.),  under  which  distinctions  were  first 
allotted  to  the  ablest  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Further  changes  were  -made  In  1807  and  1825;  and  In  183a  a 
distinction  was  made  between  honours  examinations  of  a  more 
difficult  cliaracter,  at  which  successful  candidates  were  divided 
into  four  classes,  and  pass  examinations  of  an  easier  character. 
By  the  statutes  of  1849  and  1858  an  Intermediate"  Moderations  " 
examination  was  Instituted  between  the  preliminazy  examination 
called  "  Responsions  "  and  the  final  examination.  Since  1850, 
although  fresh  subjects  of  examination  have  been  introduced, 
no  considerable  change  of  system  has  been  made. 

The  bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford  tended  from  an  early  period  to 
be  postponed  to  an  advanced  stage  of  studies,  while  the  require- 
ments for  the  master's  degree  diminished  juntil,  in  1807,  the 
examination  for  the  M.A.  was  abolished.  It  is  now  awarded  to 
bachelors  of  three  years'  standing  on  payment  of  a  fee. 

Cambridge  in  early  times  followed  the  example  of  Oxford, 
and  here  also  the  bachelor|s  degree  became  more  and  more 
important  (Bass  Mullinger,  History  of  the  UniversUy  of  Cambridge 
fromissS-  •  •  ,  p.  414)*  and  the  M.A.  has  been  finally  reduced  to 
a  mere  formality,  awarded  on  terms  similar  to  those  of  the  sister 
university.  The  standard  of  examinations  was  raised  in  Cam- 
bridge at  an  earlier  date  than  at  Oxford,  and  In  the  i8th  century 
the  tripos  "  established  the  reputation  of  Cambridge  as  a  School 
of  Mathematical  Science."  The  school,  however,  produced 
few,  if  any,  great  mathematicians  between  Newton  and  George 
Green.  It  was  only  between  1830  and  1840  that  the  standard 
of  the  tripos  became  a  high  one.  At  Cambridge  there  is  no 
intermediate  examination  between  the  "  Previous  Examination  " 
(commonly  called  '*  Litlle-go  "),  which  corresponds  to  Oxford 
"  Responsions  "  or  "  Smalls  "  and  the  triposes  and  examinations 
for  the  "  Poll "  degree,  whigh  correspond  to  the  Oxford  final 
honours  and  pass  examinations  respectively.  But  most  of  the 
triposes  have  been  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  second  is 
not  obligatory  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree.  The  "  senior  wrangler  " 
was  the  first  candidate  in  order  of  merit  In  the  first  part  of  the 
mathematical  tripos.  The  abolition  of  order  of  merit  at  this 
examination  was  decided  on  in  1906,  and  names  of  candidates 
appeared  in  this  order  for  the  last  time  in  1909. 

At  the  Scottish  universities  the  B.A.  degree  has  become 
extinct,  and  the  M.A.,  awarded  on  the  results  of  examination, 
is  the  first  degree  In  the  faculty  of  arts. 

The  incorporation  of  the  university  of  London  in  1836  marks  an 
era  In  the  history  of  examinations;  the  teaching  and  examinini^ 
functions  of  a  university  were  dissociated  for  the  first  time. 
Until  1858  the  London  examinations  were  open  only  to  students 
in  affiliated  colleges,  and  the  teachers  had  no  share  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  examiners  or  indetermining  the  curricula  for  examina- 
tions; in  1858  the  examinations  were  thrown  open  to  all  comers, 
and  no  requirements  were  insisted  on  with  regard  to  courses  of 
study  except  for  degrees  in  the  faculty  of  medicine.  The  sole 
function  of  the  university  was  to  examine,  and  its  examinations 
for  matriculation  and  for  degrees  in  arts  and  science  were  carried 
on  by  means  of  written  papers  not  only  in  London  but  in  many 
centres  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies.    From  the 
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fiist  the  degrees  were  (unlike  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
until  187 1)  open  to  all  male  persons  without  religious  distinctions ; 
and  in  1878  they  were  opened  to  women.  (Tripos  examinations 
were  thrown  (^pen  to  women  at  Cambridge  by  the  grace  of  a4th 
Feb.  1881,  and  at  Oxford  women  were  admitted  to  examinations 
for  honours  by  statute  of  a^th  April  2884.  Proposals  to  admit 
women  to  university  degrees  were  rejected  by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  1896  and  1897  respectively.) 

The  standard  of  difficulty  set  by  the  university  of  London 
was  a  high  oat,  very  much  higher  for  its  pass  degrees  than  the 
corresponding  standards  at  Ctocford  and  Cambridge,  while  the 
standard  for  honours  was  equally  high.  In  medicine  the 
examinations  were  made  both  wider  in  range  and  more  searching 
than  those  of  any  other  examim'ng  body.  But,  for  reasons  dealt 
with  below,  great  discontent  was  roused  by  the  new  system. 
la  1880  the  Victoria  University,  Manchester,  was  estabh'shcd, 
in  which  teaching  and  examining  were  again  united;  and  in  the 
anivcssitics  since  established,  with  the  exception  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland  (which  was  created  in  1880  as  an  examining 
body  on  the  model  of  London,  but  which  was  dissolved  under  the 
Irish  Universities  Act  1908,  and  replaced  by  the  National  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland  and  the  Queen's  University  of  Bdfast),  the  pre- 
cedent of  VictMia  has  been  followed.  By  an  act  passed  in  1898, 
of  which  the  provisions  came  into  force  in  1900,  the  university  of 
Lcmdoa  was  reconstituted  as  a  teaching  university,  although 
provision  was  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  examina- 
tioDS  by  "  external  examiners  "  for  "  external  students,"  together 
with  '*  internal  examinations  "  for  "  internal  students,"  in  which 
the  teachers  and  the  external  examin«9  of  the  university  are 
associated.  The  examinations  In  music  and  the  final  examina- 
tioos  in  law  and  medicine  are  carried  on  I1910]  both  for 
**  internal "  and  "  external "  students  by  "  external "  examiners 
only,  who  are,  howeyer,  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of 
boards  of  studies  oon»sting  mainly  of  London  teachers. 

At  the  university  of  Dublin,  examinations  have  been  main- 
tained both  for  the  B.A.  and  M. A.  degrees,  and  students  may  be 
admitted  to  the  examinations  in  subjects  other  than  divinity, 
law,  medicine,  and  engineering  without  attendance  at  university 


Tlie  examinations  of  the  newer  universities,  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield 
and  Wales,  are  open  only  to  students  at  these  universities, 
and  are  conducted  by  the  teachers  in  association  with  one  or 
more  external  examiners  for  each  subject.  In  some  universities, 
€.£.  Manchester,  the  M.A.  degree  is  given  after  examination  to 
stttdenu  who  have  taken  a  pass,  and  without  examination  to 
those  who  have  taken  an  honours  degree. 

The  universities  which  have  departed  furthest  from  the 
medieval  system  of  examinations,  at.  any  rate  in  appearance, 
are  those  of  Germany.  The  baccalaureate  has  disappeared, 
but  students  cannot  be  matriculated  without  having  passed  the 
AbUarienteU'examen  (see  below),  probably  the  most  severe  of 
all  entrance  examinations  (foreign  students  may  be  exempted 
iisder  certain  conditions).  The  student  desiring  to  proceed  to 
the  doctorate  is  free  from  examinations  thereafter  until  he 
presenu  his  thesis  for  the  doctor's  degree,'  when,  if  it  is  accepted, 
he  is  submitted  to  a  public  oral  examination  not  only  in  his 
principal  subject  {Hauptfach),  but  also  as  a  rule  in  two  or  more 
collateral  subjects  {Ncbenfitclur).  The  doctor's  degree  docs  not 
give  the  right  to  teach  in  a  faculty  {venia  Ugendi).  To  acquire 
this  a  doctor  roust  present  a  further  thesis  {HabUUali(msschnft), 
and  must  deliver  t¥ro  lectures,  one  before  the  faculty,  followed 
by  a  discussion  {coUoquium)^  the  other  in  public;  but  these 
lectures  "  seem  to  be  merely  secondary  and  are  tending  to  become 
so  more  and  more";  "  scientific  productiveness  is  so  sharply 
ea^>hasi2ed  among  the  conditions  for  admission  that  it  over- 
shadows all  the  rest  "  (Paulsen,  loc.  cU.  p.  165). 

■  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  profesiors  of  chemistry  of  a 
number  of  German,  Austrian  and  Swiss  universities,  have^  by  agree- 
ment, instituted  an  intermediate  examination  in  that  subject  wnich 
•tudenis  are  required  to  pass  before  beginning  work  on  the  doctoral 
The  examination  of  the  students  is  conducted  by  the  teachers 


In  France  the  examination  for  the  baccalaureare,  though 
conducted  in  part  by  university  examiners,  has  become  a  school- 
leaving  examination  (see  below).  The  licentiateship  has  been 
preserved  in  the  faculties  of  arts,  science  and  laws,  and  is  in 
point  of  difficulty  about  equal  to  the  pass  degree  examinations 
of  the  university  of  London,  though  differing  in  the  nature  of  the 
tests.  In  the  faculty  of  sciences,  the  three  subjects  of  examina- 
tion selected  may,  under  a  recent  regulation,  be  taken  separately. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  the  successful  candidates  at  the  licentiate- 
ship  were  arranged  in  order  of  merit.  For  the  doctorate  in  the 
faculty  of  letters  two  theses  must  be  submitted,  of  which  the 
subject  and  plan  must  be  approved  by  the  faculty  (until  recently 
one  of  them  was  required  to  be  written  in  Latin).  Permission 
to  print  the  theses  is  given  by  the  rector  or  vice-rector  after 
report  from  one  or  more  professors,  and  they  are  then  discussed 
publicly  by  the  faculty  and  the  candidate  {sovUnanu  de  tkise). 
In  this  public  discussion  the  "  disputation  "  of  the  middle  ages 
survives  in  its  least  changed  form.  The  literary  theses  required 
by  French  universities  are,  as  a  rule,  volumes  of  several  hun- 
dred pages,  and  more  important  in  character  even  than  the 
German  HabiliUUionssckrift.  The  possession  of  the  doctorate 
is  a  sine  qua  non  for  eligibility  to  a  university  chair,  and  to  a 
lectureship  in  the  university  of  Paris. 

In  the  faculty  of  sciences  a  candidate  for  the  doctorate  may 
submit  two  theses,  or  else  submit  one  thesis  and  undeigo  an 
oral  examination. 

For  the  doctorate  in  law,  a  thesis  and  two  oral  examinations  are 
required. 

In  the  faculty  of  medicine  there  b  no  licentiateship,  but  for 
the  doctorate  six  examinations  must  be  passed  and  a  thesis 
submitted. 

There  is  also  a  special  doctorate,  the  "doctoral  d'UnhersiU** 
awarded  on  a  thesis  and  an  oral  examination;  and  there  are 
diplomas  {DiplSmes  d*£tud€S  supirieures)  awarded  on  disserta- 
tions and  examinations  on  subjects  in  philosophy,  history  and 
geography,  classics  or  modem  Languages,  selected  mainly  by  the 
candidate  and  approved  by  the  faculty. 

a.  Professional  Examinations,  (a)  Teadting. — University  ex- 
aminatk>ns  for  degrees  having  ceased  to  be  used  as  technical 
tests  of  teaching  capacity,  new  examinatk>ns  have  been  devised 
for  this  purpose.  The  test  for  German  university  teachers  has 
been  described  above.  For  secondary  teachers,  W.  von  Hum- 
boldt instituted  a  special  examination  in  1810  (Paulsen,  Cesck. 
des  geUkrten  UnterrichlSf  ii.  pp.  283  and  393),  and  an  examina- 
tion for  primary  teachers  was  instituted  in  Prussia  in  1 794. 

In  France  there  is  a  competitive  examination  for  secondary 
teachers,  the  agrigaiionf  originally  establbhed  in  1766.  Agrigis 
have  a  right  to  state  employment  and  they  ak>Ae  can  occupy  the 
highest  teaching  post  (ckairc  de  professeur)  in  a  state  secondary 
school,  other  posts  being  open  to  licentiates.  There  are  also 
examinations  for  primary  teachers.  The  tests  for  teachers  are 
different  for  the  two  sexes. 

In  England  there  is  no  obligatory  test  for  secondary  teachers. 
The  universities  and  the  College  of  Preceptors  conduct  examina- 
tk>ns  for  teaching  diplomas.  The  Board  of  Education  holds 
special  examinatk>ns  (Preliminary  Certificate  examination  and 
Certificate  examination,  &c.)  for  primary  teachers. 

(6)  Medicine, — See  Medical  Education. 

(c)  Other  Professions. — A  system  of  professional  examinations 
carried  on  by  professional  bodies,  in  some  cases  with  legal 
sanction,  was  devebped  in  England  during  the  19th  century. 
Those  in  the  folk>wing  subjects  are  the  most  important: 
Accountancy  (Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  and  Society 
of  Accountants  and  Auditors),  actuarial  work  (Institute  of 
Actuaries),  music  (Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Royal  College  of 
Music,  Trinity  College  of  Music,  Royal  College  of  Organists,  and 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians),  pharmacy  (Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society),  plumbing  (the  Plumbers'  Company),  surveying 
(Surveyors'  Institution),  veterinary  medicine  (Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons),  technical  subjects,  e.g.  cotton-spinning, 
dyeing,  motor-manufacture  (City  &  Guiklsof  London  Institute), 
architecture  (Royal  Institute  of  Britbh  Architects),  co^ 
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subjects,  shorthand  (the  Society  of  Arts  and  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce),  engineering  (Institutions  of  Civil  Engineers,  of 
'Mechanical  Engineers,  and  of  Electrical  Engineers). 

3.  School'leaving  Examinations. — The  faculty  of  arts  in 
medieval  universities  covered  secondary  as  well  as  higher 
education  in  the  subjects  concerned.  The  division  in  arts  subjects 
between  secondary  and  university  education  has  been  drawn  at 
different  levels  in  different  countries.  Thus  the  first  two  years 
of  the  arts  curriculum  in  English  and  American  universities 
torrespond,  roughly  speaking,  to  the  last  two  years  spent  in  a 
secondary  school  of  Germany  or  France,  and  the  continental 
"  school-leaving  examinations "  correspond  to  the  intermediate 
examinations  of  the  newer  English  universities  and  to  the  pass 
examinations  for  the  degree  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (Mark 
Fattison,  Suggestions  on  Academical  Organization,  1868,  p.  238, 
and  Matthew  Arnold,  Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in 
Germany,  1892,  p.  209). 

A  tabular  summary  is  given  (see  Tables  I.,  11.,  III.,  IV.)  of  the 
requirements  of  the  secondary  school-leaving  examinations  of 
France,  Prussia  (for  the  nine-year  secondary  schools)  and 
Scotland,  and  of  the  university  of  London. 

There  are  in  England  a  number  of  school  examinations  which, 
under  prescribed  conditions,  also  serve  as  school-leaving  examina- 
tions, and  give  entrance  to  certain  universities,  especially  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations  (both  established  in 
1858)  ,and  the  examinations  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  "Joint 
Board."  A  movement  to  reduce  the  number  of  entrance  examina- 
tions and  to  secure  uniformity  in  their  standard  was  set  on  foot  in 
1 901.  In  that  year  the  General  Medical  Council  communicated 
to  the  Board  of  Education  a  memorial  on  the  subject  from 
the  Headmasters'  Conference.  The  memorial  was  further  com- 
municated to  various  professional  bodies  concerned.  Conferences 
were  held  by  the  consultative  committee  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  1903,  with  representatives  of  the  universities,  the  Head- 
masters' Conference,  the  Association  of  Head-Masters,  the 
Association  of  Head-Mistresses,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  the 
Private  Schook'  Association,  and  with  representatives  of  pro- 
fessional bodies.  The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  a  central 
board,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  different  examining  bodies,  should  be  established,  to 
co-ordinate  and  control  the  standards  Of  the  examinations, 
and  to  secure  interchangeability  of  certificates,  &c.,  as  soon  as 
a  sufficient  number  of  such  bodies  signified  their  willingness  to 
be  represented  on  the  board.  They  recommended  that  the 
examination  should  be  conducted  by  external  and  internal  ex- 
aminers, representing  in  each  case  the  examining  body  and  the 
school  staff  respectively,  and  that  reports  on  the  school  work  of 
candidates  should  be  available  for  reference  by  the  examiners 
(circular  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Z2th  of  July  1904). 

The  "  accrediting  "  system  in  the  United  States  was  started  by 
the  university  of  Michigan  in  187 1.  A  school  desiring  to  be 
accredited  is  submitted  to  inspection  without  previous  notice. 
If  the  inspection  is  satisfactory,  the  school  is  accredited  by  a 
university  for  from  one  to  three  years,  and  upon  the  favourable 
report  of  its  principal  any  of  its  students  are  admitted  to  the 
university  by  which  it  has  been  accredited  without  any  entrance 
examination.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  many  students  whom 
their  teachers  refuse  to  certify  are  able  to  pass  the  university 
entrance  examination.  -  The  statistics  of  nine  3rears  show  that  the 
standard  of  the  certified  students  is  higher  than  that  of  non- 
certified  students.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  arc  accredited 
by  the  university  of  Michigan.  In  1904  it  was  stated  that  the 
system  was  gaining  favour  in  the  east,^  and  that  it  had  been 
adopted  more  or  less  by  all  the  eastern  colleges  and  universities 
with  the  exception  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  and  Columbia. 

4..  Methods  of  Examination. — Examinations  may  test  (1.) 
knowledge,  or,  more  exactly,  the  power  of  restating  facts  and^ 
arguments  of  a  kind  that  may  be  learnt  by  rote;  (ii.)  the  power 

>See  E.  E.  Brown  in  ifonographs  on  Edttcation  in  the  United 
Slates  (ed.  by  N.  M.  Butter,  1900,  i.  164),  and  T.  Gregory  Foster  and 
H.  R.  Rctchel,  Refwrt  of  Moscly  Educational  Commission  (1904), 
pp.  117-119  and  28S-289. 


of  doing  something,  e.g.  of  making  a  prfcis  of  a  written  document , 
of  writing  a  letter  or  a  report  on  a  particular  subject  with  a 
particular  object  in  view,  of  translating  from  or  into  a  foreign 
language,  of  solving  a  mathematical  problem,  of  critidztng  a 
passage  from  a  literary  work,  of  writing  an  essay  on  an  historical 
or  literary  subject  with  the  aid  of  books  in  a  library,  of  diagnosing 
the  malady  of  a  patient,  of  analysing  a  chemical  mixture  or  com- 
pound; and  (the  highest  form  under  the  rubric)  of  making  an 
original  contribution  to  learning  or  science  as  the  result  of 
personal  investigation  or  experiment.  Examinations  ate  carried 
out  at  present  by  means  of  (t)  written  papers;  (2)  oral  examina- 
tions; (3)  practical,  including  in  medicine  diniail,  tests;  (4) 
theses;  or  a  combination  of  these. 

In  written  examinations  the  candidates  are,  as  a  rule,  siQ>pIied 
with  a  number  of  printed  questions,  of  which  they  must  answer 
all,  or  a  certain  proportion,  within  a  given  time,      WHU^ 
varying,  as  a  rule,  from  i|  to  3  hours,  the  latter  being 
the  duration  most  generally  adopted  for  higher  examinations  In 
England.    Whereas  in  France  and  Germany  the  questions  are 
generally  few  in  number  and  require  long  answers,  showing 
constructive  skill  and  mastery  of  thp  mother-tongue  on  the  part 
of  the  candidates,  such  "essay-papers"  are  comparatively  rare 
in  England.    In  many  subjects,  the  written  examinations  test 
memory  rather  than  capacity.    It  has  been  suggested  that  sets 
of  questions  to  be  answered  in  writing  should  as  a  rule  be  divided 
into  two  parts:  (i.)  a  number  of  questions  requiring  short  answers 
and  intended  to  test  the  range  of  the  candidate's  knowledge; 
(ii.)  questions  requiring  long  answers,  intended  to  test  its  depth, 
and  the  candidate's  powers  of  co-ordination  and  reflection. 
A  necessary  condition  for  the  application  of  the  second  kind  of 
test  is  that  time  should  be  given  for  reflection  and  for  rewriting, 
say  one-third  or  one-quarter  of  the  whole  time  allowed.     A 
further  distinction  is  important,  especially  in  such  subjects  as 
mathematics  or  foreign  languages,  in  which  it  is  legitimate  to  ask 
what  precise  power  on  the  ^>art  of  a  candidate  the  passing  of 
an  examination  shall  signify.    Owing  to  a  prevailing  confusion 
between  tests  of  memory  and  tests  of  capacity,  the  allowance 
for  chance  fairly  applied  to  the  former  is  apt  to  be  unduly 
extended  to  the  latter.    In  applying  tests  of  memory,  it  may  be 
legitimate  to  allow  a  candidate  to  pass  who  answers  correctly 
from  30  to  50%  of  the  questions;  such  an  allowance  if  apT)Iicd 
to  a  test  of  capacity,  such  as  the  performance  of  a  sum  in  addi- 
tion, the  solution  of  triangles  by  means  of  trigonometrical  tables, 
or  the  translation  of  an  easy  passage  from  a  foreign  language, 
appears  to  be  irrational.  ■  A  candidate  who  obtains  only  50% 
of  the  marks  in  performing.suchor>erat  ions  cannot  be  regarded  as 
being  able  to  perform  them;  and,  if  the  examination  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  test  of  his  capacity  to  perform  them,  he  should  be 
rejected  unless  he  obtains  full  marks,  less  a  certain  allowance 
(say  xo,  or  at  most  20%)  in  view  of  the  more  or  less  artificial 
conditions  inherent  in  all  examinations. 

The  oral  examination  is  better  suited  than  the  written  to 
discover  the  range  of  a  candidate's  knowledge;  it  also  serves 
as  a  test  of  his  powers  of  expression  in  his  mother-  g_^ 

tongue,  or  in  a  foreign  language,  and  may  be  used  (as 
in  the  examination  for  entrance  to  the  Osborne  Naval  College) 
to  test  the  important  qualities  (hardly  tested  in  any  other 
examinations  at  present),  readiness  of  wit,  common-sense  and 
nerve.  It  may  be  objected  that  candidates  are  heavily  handi- 
capped by  nervousness  in  oral  examinations,  but  this  objec- 
tion docs  not  afford  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  the  test, 
provided  that  it  is  supplemented  by  others.  Oral  tests  are 
used  almost  invariably  in  medical  examinations;  and  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  make  them  compulsory  in  dealing 
with  modern  languages.  Oral  examinations  are  much  more 
used  abroad  than  in  England,  where  the  pupils  during  their 
school  years  receive  but  little  exercise  in  the  art  of  consecutive 
speaking. 

The  laboratory  examination  may  be  used  in  subjects  like 
physics,  chemistry,  geology,  zoology,  botany,  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, to  test  powers  of  manipulation  and  knowledge  of 
experimental  methods.    In  some  cases  {e.g.  in  certain  honours 
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cxuniutioiu)  the  ounliutwa  miy  be  prolonged  aver  one  or 
DOn  diy>>  *>>d  nty  le*I  highs  powen  irf  iovMiigiiuin.  BuL 
luch  powen  tin  only  be  lully  tated  by  the  perfonn- 
'*■''**'  snce  of  origlul  work,  under  coDditiou  difficult  to 
hitfi!  ia  the  eumiutioa  room  or  laboratory.  At  (he  Freoch 
ciamiiutioni  (or  ihe  frit  it  Kant  tbe  cudidila  tn  required 
to  execute  1  punlinc  in  i  given  number  of  dtyi,  under  ilrict 
Bmerviiion  (eit  /«(()■, 

En  medJdne  the  djniol  exunlnatioa  of  a  p^Llient  ii  a  test 
carried  out  under  conditioni  mote  nearly  approaching  tbOM  of 

lion)  It  probably  more  often  lolloired  by  distlnctido  in  after  life 

For  the  doctor'i  de(rn  (where  thii  is  not  an  hononry  dii- 
tiacilon)  a  ihcili  or  diswrtaiion  ii  geoenlly,  though  not  in- 
variably,  required  in  England.  Of  recent  yean  the 
""*  IheiU  ha*  been  introduced  into  lower  ejaniwilion.; 
h  l>  required  for  the  mailei'i  degree  at  London  in  the  cue  of 
tsltnul  atudtau,  In  auhjecli  other  than  luihematiti  (i9<o)i 


both  at  Oiford  and  London,  the  B.Sc.  degree,  and  at  Cambridge 
the  B.A,  degree,  may  be  given  for  roearch,  althou^  tbe  number 
of  itudenu  proceeding  to  a  degree  in  thk  way  ii  at  pteunt 
relatively  imalL  In  certain  of  the  honoun  fi.A.  and  B.Sc. 
eaaminationi  at  Manchesler  and  Liverpool,  candidates  may  take 
the  uritien  portion  of  tbe  aaminaljon  at  the  end  of  the  tecoiul 
year*!  course  of  (tudy  and  lubmit  a  disienation  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year.  Theses  are  generally  eiamined  hy  two  or  Bum 
spedalisu. 
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iSss,  *oi  in.  1870  the  prindple  of  open  competition  for  the  dvil 
service  wts  adopted  as  a  ^nenl  rule.  (For  further  details 
see  CxsTL  Seevice.) 

In  the  Wiirttemberg  dvil  service  candidates  an  admitted  to 
a  year's  probation  after  passing  a  theoretical  examination,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  they  must  pass  an  examination  of  a  more 
practical  character  (A.  Herbert,  5«r(/S£0  0/£diiM<iM  .  .  .,^889, 
p.  111). 

In  the  award  of  scholarships,  &c,  it  should  be  definitely  dedded 
whether  the  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  (i)  for  attainment, 
tfl  which  case  the  examination-test  pure  and  sim|^  may  suffice, 
or  (2)  for  promise,  in  which  case  personal  information  and  a 
cmrriadum  nla€  are  necessary.  To  take  a  simple  instance:  a 
candidate  partly  educated  in  Germany  may  obtain  more  marks 
in  German  at  a  scholarship  examination  than  another  who  is 
more  gifted,  but  whose  opportunities  have  been  less;  the  question 
at  o«ioe  arises,  are  the  examiners  to  take  the  circumstances  of 
the  randidatf  into  account  or  not  ?  It  is  undentood  that  at  the 
colleges  of  the  older  universities  such  circumstances  are  con- 
sideved.  It  must  again  be  decided  whether  the  financial  circum- 
stances of  candidatfs  are  to  be  taken  into  account;  are  scholar- 
ships intended  as  prises,  or  as  a  means  of  enabling  poor  students 
to  obtain  n  univecsity  education?  In  some  cases  wealthy 
students  have  been  known  to  return  the  emoluments  of  scholar- 
sfaipSw  It  many  universities  of  the  United  States  there  is  a 
definite  understanding  that  emoluments  shall  only  be  accepted 
by  those  needing  them.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  ask  candi- 
dates to  make  n  confidential  declaration  on  this  subject  on 
mfmnfc  and  to  establish  in  Great  Britain  a  tradition  similitr 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  steps  in  this  direction  have  been 
taken  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (Lord  Cursonof  Kedleston, 
Umitersiiy  Riform,  p.  36). 

A  q>edal  allowance  may  be  made  for  jsge.  In  certain  scholar- 
ship cxaminatioos  hdd  formeriy  by  the  London  County  Council 
a  percentage  was  added  to  the  marks  of  each  candidate  pro- 
portiooate  to  the  number  of  months  by  which  his  age  fell  sliort 
of  the  maTiwiim  age  for  entry.  The  whole  subject  of  entrance 
Kbolarsbips  at  English  schools  add  universities,  and  espedally 
their  tendency  to  produce  premature  specialization,  has  recently 
been  nrach  discussed. 

6w  The  Oriomiiatiom  and  Condmct  tf  EsaminaiioH8.—Thit 
gginifalion  and  conduct  of  examinations,  in  such  a  way  that 
esch  candidate  shall  be  treated  in  predsely  the  same  way  as 
eyeiy  other  candidate,  is  a  complex  matter,  especially  where 
K*cnl  thousand  candidates  are  concerned.  The  greatest 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  ensure  the  secrecy  of  the  examina- 
tJoa  papcn  before  the  examination,  and  the  effective  isolation 
of  individual  candidates  during  ittt  examination.  The  super- 
▼isioa  should  be  ad^uate  to  remove  all  temptation  to  copying. 
The  hygknic  conditions  should  be  such  as  to  reduce  the  strain 
to  a  annimttm.  The  question  of  the  mental.fatigue  produced 
by  nranrinariom  has  been  studied  by  certain  (German  observers, 
bat  has  not  yet  been  fully  investigated. 

7.  Markmi,ClcsnJUatian  and  Errors  of  Detail. — ^In  applying 
a  Mile  teat  in  a  qualifying  examination  it  would  be  suffident 
to  BDark  candidates  as  passing  or  failing.  But  examinations 
consist  as  a  rale  of  a  numbtf  of  tests,  each  one  of  which  is  complex; 
acd  a  asark  is  recorded  in  respect  of  each  test  or  portion  of  a 
test  in  order  to  enable  the  eramining  body  to  estimate  the  per- 
(cnaance,  considered  as  a  whole,  of  the  candidate.  At  Oxford 
the  marks  are  not  numerical,  but  the  papers  are  judged  as  of  this 
or  that  supposed  "  class,"  and  various  degrees  of  merit  are 
tTvlrsted  by  the  symbols  a,/},  7, 3,  to  which  the  signs  -h  or  — 
Buy  be  prefixed,  according  as  they  are  above  or  bdow  a 
certain  stnndard  within  each  class.  At  Cambridge,  numerical 
Bsrksare  used.  The  advantage  of  numerical  mar^is  that  they 
are  more  easily  mam'pulated  than  symbob;  the  disadvantage, 
tkai  they  produce  the  false  impression  that  merit  can  be  estimated 
with  aaathematical  accuracy.  Professor  F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  in 
tvo  papcn  OB  "The  Statittics  of  Examinations"  and  the 
**  ESement  of  Chance  in  Competitive  Examinations  "  (Journal 
eflkt  Bofoi  Staiisikal  Society,  1888  and  1890),  has  dealt  with 


the  subjea,  although  on  somewhat  limited  lines.  His  investiga- 
tions show  dearly  that  with  candidates  near  the  border-line  of 
failure,  which  must  nettssarily  be  fixed  at  a  given  p<Mnt  (subject 
to  certain  allowances,  where  more  than  one  subject  is  considered), 
the  element  of  chance  necessarily  enters  largdy  into  the  question 
of  pass  and  failure.  The  fact  may  be  stated  in  this  way.' — the 
general  effidency  of  the  test  being  granted,  it  is  true  to  say  that 
the  large  majority  of  those  who  pass  an  examination  will  be 
superior  in  efficiency  to  those  who  fail;  but  a  few  of  those  who 
fail  may  be  superior  to  a  few  of  those  who  pass.  These  errors  are 
not  peculiar  to  the  examination  system,  they  are  inherent  in 
all  human  judgments.  It  is  necessary  to  allow  for  them  in 
considering  the  failure  of  an  individual  candidate  as  an  index 
of  ineffidency. 

The  element  of  chance,  which  prevails  in  the  region  on  dther 
side  of  the  border  between  pass  and  failure,  obviously  prevails 
equally  on  either  side  of  the  border  between  "  classes,"  where 
candidates  are  classified;  it  has  been  suggested  by  Dr  Schuster 
that  numerical  order  sbould  accompany  classification  so  as  to 
avoid  the  creation  of  an  artificial  gq>  between  the  last  candidate 
in  one  class  and  the  highest  in  the  next.  Edgeworth's  objection 
to  such  an  argument  is  that  the  number  of  uncertainties  is  far 
less  when  candidates  aA  classed  than  when  they  are  placed  in 
ostensible  order  of  merit. 

The  difficulties  of  comparison  of  marks  are  further  compUcated 
when  students  take  different  subjects  and  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  their  merit  by  means  of  marks  allotted  by  different 
examiners  and  added  together.  In  a  pass  examination  the 
question  has  to  be  considered  how  far,  if  at  all,  excellence  in  one 
subject  shall  compensate  for  defidency  in  another,  a  question 
which  is  indeterminate  until  the  precise  object  of  the  whole 
examination  is  formulated.  In  the  competitive  examination 
for  the  Indian  dvil  service,  places  are  allotted  on  the  aggregate 
of  marks  obtained  in  a  number  of  subjects  selected  by  the 
candidate  from  a  list  of  thirty-two.  The  successful  candidates  are 
compared  a  year  later  on  the  results  of  another  examinatioa  in 
whidi  there  is  again  a  choice',  though  a  much  more  limited  one.  The 
order  of  merit  in  the  two  examinations  is,  as  a  rule,  very  different. 

Two  further  pdnts  may  be  noted.  An  examiner  may  have 
underestimated  the  time  required  to  answer  the  questions  ^riiich 
he  has  set;  this  will  be  obvious  if  with  a  large  number  of 
candidates  (say  300  or  400)  none  approaches  the  maximum 
marie  In  this  case  the  maximum  should  be  reduced.  Again,  it 
is  generally  recognized  to  be  undcdrable  to  give  marks  for  a 
smattering.  In  order  to  avoid  this  various  devices  are  adopted. 
The  simplest  is  to  award  a  proportion  of  marks  (say  10  to  15, 
or  even  20%)  for  "  general  impression."  In  some  examinations, 
unless  say  ao%  or  more  marks  are  obtained  for  a  particular 
subject,  no  credit  is  given  for  the  paper  in  that  subject.  Latham 
(The  Action  of  Examinationtt  1877,  p.  490)  describes  other 
numerical  adjustments  used  to  meet  this  difficulty,  espedally 
that  used  in  English  dvfl  service  examinations.  The  numericid 
results  of  the  dvil  service  examinations  are  reduced  so  as  to 
conform  to  a  certain  symmetrical "  frequency-curve,"  of  which 
the  abscissae  represent  percentages  of  nuuks  between  definite 
limits  and  the  ordinates  the  number  of  candidates  obtaim'ng 
marks  between  those  limits.  C.  E.  Fawsitt  (The  Education  of 
the  Examiner,  Royal  Philosophical  Sodety  of  Glasgow,  1995) 
shows  that  frequency-curves  deduced  from  actual  investigation 
of  class-marks  are  not  symmetrical,  but  have  two  maxima 
corresponding  to  the  performance  of  "  non-workers  "  and  of 
"  workers."  In  pass  examinations  of  a  well-known  character 
there  is  a  maximum  just  beyond  the  pass  mark,  thu  being  the 
point  of  effidency  at  which  many  students  aim. 

8.  The  Object  and  Efficiency  of  Examinations,  and  their  Indired 
Effects. — ^In  order  to  estimate  the  effidency  of  an  examination 
as  a  test,  the  predse  question  should  be  uked  in  each  case — 
what  is  it  intended  to  test?  Much  of  the  evil  attributed  to, 
and  resulting  from,  examinations  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
question  has  not  been  definitely  put,  and  that  a  test  legitimate 
for  certain  purposes  has  been  used  for  others  to  which  it  is 
unsuited.    Examinations  are  suited  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
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eitmlrvntona)  the  cnmiDMion  miy  be  pntooged  over  one  or 
more  day*,  ud  miy  lot  higbet  ponn  of  JDveuisiiioa.  Bul 
.  .  lueh  powen  am  ooly  be  luUy  tested  by  the  perionn- 
(ince  of  otigimJ  iroik,  under  coodllion*  difficult  to 
fulfil  in  the  eivninttioa  toom  or  Ubontory.  At  the  Fnnch 
eiaainiiioiu  for  tbe  frii  it  Jinu  tbe  cudid*te*  ue  required 
la  eiKute  i  ptinlinf  in  a  givea  number  of  d*yi,  under  itikl 
nipcrvition  (n  h[t),_ 

In  medidDe  the  dinicsl  eiuniaation  of  t,  patient  b  n  test 
ciRied  out  under  coadilions  more  nearly  approachlnf  thoie  of 
icluil  work  tbau  any  otber;  and  diitinctioB  in  medical  eumina- 
tioiu  ii  prob«b)y  more  often  foUoned  by  diitlnction  In  after  life 
than  ii  the  caje  in  otber  eiuninaiioct. 

For  ibe  doclot't  degree  (where  Ihij  ti  not  an  honotwy  dii- 
tJDclion)  a  ihesit  or  diuertition  ii  tenerally,  (hough  not  in- 
~^^  variably,  required  in  England,  Of  recent  year*  lie 
theiia  bat  been  introduced  Into  lower  exaninaiioni; 
It  b  required  for  the  maater^i  degree  at  London  In  the  caie  of 
inumal  aludenta,  in  aubjecU  otlui  than 


S.Sc,  degree,  and  at  Cambridge 
It  teiearch,  atlbougb  the  number 
gree  in  this  way  ii  at  present 
elaiively  small  In  cenain  of  tbe  bonoun  B.A.  and  B.Sc. 
eiaminationi  a)  Mancbeslerand  LiveipooL,  candidates  may  take 
the  written  portion  of  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  KCDDd 
year*a  coune  of  study  and  submit  a  disaenation  at  the  ead  of 
the  third  year.  Tbeaea  are  generally  eaamined  by  tvo  or  mart 
spedalista. 

J.  CtmpttUim  EiawuHaliau. — Tbe  ansngemenl  of  studeUs  in 
order  of  merit  led  naturally  to  the  use  of  euiminationa  not  only 
as  a  qualifying  but  also  aa  a  sdective  teat,  and  (o  tbeo&ering  of 
money  prizes  {including  exhibition),  tcbolanhips  and  feUawihi[») 
on  Ihe  results.  In  tS54  selection  by  euuDinalioB  as  a  method 
of  appointment  to  posts  in  Ihe  English  public  service  was  fiist 
substituted  for  the  patronage  system,  which  bad  caused  grave 
dissatislattion  (see  Macaulay'a  speech  on  the  subject,  TJk  Tima 
of  the  isthof  June  tSj]}.  Tbe  first  public  competitive  examina- 
tion for  (be  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  took  place  in 
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1S55,  and  in  1870  the  principle  of  open  competition  for  the  dvil 
service  was  adopted  as  a  general  rule.  (For  further  details 
see  CivzL  Sk&vice.) 

In  tlie  W&rttemberg  dvil  service  candidates  an  admitted  to 
a  year's  probation  after  passing  a  theoretical  examination,  at 
the  condusion  of  which  they  must  pass  an  examination  of  a  more 
practical  chariaer  (A.  Herbert,  Sacrifice  of  Educaiiou  .  .  .,  1889, 
p.  in). 

In  the  award  of  scholarships.  Sic,  it  should  be  definitely  dedded 
vhether  the  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  (x)  for  attainment, 
m  whidi  case  the  examination-test  pure  and  simple  may  suffice, 
or  (2)  for  promise,  in  which  case  perunal  information  and  a 
aurictdum  vUae  are  necessary.  To  take  a  simple  instance:  a 
candidate  partly  educated  in  Germany  may  obtain  more  marks 
in  German  at  a  scholarship  examination  than  another  who  is 
more  gift^,  but  whose  of^witunities  have  been  less;  the  question 
at  once  arises,  are  the  examiners  to  take  the  circumstances  of 
the  candidate  into  account  or  not  ?  It  is  understood  that  at  the 
colleges  of  the  older  universities  such  drcumstances  are  con- 
sidered. It  must  again  be  dedded  whether  the  financial  circum- 
stances of  candidates  are  to  be  taken  into  account;  are  scholar- 
sfaips  intended  as  prizes,  or  as  a  means  of  enabling  poor  students 
to  obtain  a  university  education?  In  some  cases  wealthy 
students  have  been  known  to  return  the  emoluments  of  scholar- 
ships. It  many  universities  of  the  United  States  there  is  a 
definite  understanding  that  emoluments  shall  only  be  accepted 
by  those  needing  them.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  ask  candi- 
dates to  make  a  confidential  declaration  on  this  subject  on 
entrance  and  to  establish  in  Great  Britain  a  tradition  similar 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  steps  in  this  direction  have  been 
taken  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (Lord  Cuizonof  Kedleston, 
ViuKTsity  Rtform,  p.  86). 

A  spedal  aOowance  may  be  made  fcn-jsge.  In  certain  scholar- 
ship examinations  held  formeriy  by  the  London  County  Council 
a  percentage  was  added  to  the  marks  of  each  candidate  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  months  by  which  his  age  feU  short 
of  the  maTJmnm  age  for  entry.  The  whole  subject  of  entrance 
scholarships  at  English  schools  add  universities,  and  espedally 
their  tendency  to  produce  premature  specialization,  has  recently 
been  much  discussed. 

6.  The  Orioniaation  and  Condud  ^  Examinaiions,— The 
organization  and  conduct  of  examinations,  in  such  a  way  that 
each  candidate  shall  be  treated  in  predsely  the  same  way  as 
eyery  other  candidate,  is  a  complex  matter,  espedally  where 
Kvcral  thousand  candidates  are  concerned.  The  greatest 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  ensure  the  secrecy  of  the  examina- 
tion papers  before  the  examination,  and  the  effective  isolation 
of  individual  candidates  during  the  examination.  The  super- 
vision should  be  adequate  to  remove  all  temptation  to  copying. 
The  hygienic  conditions  should  be  such  as  to  reduce  the  strain 
to  a  minimum.  The  question  of  the  mental.fatigue  produced 
by  examinations  has  bc«n  studied  by  certain  German  observers, 
but  has  not  yet  been  fully  investigated. 

7.  MarkingfOassificatum  and  Errors  of  Detail. — ^In  applying 
a  sini^  test  in  a  qualifying  examination  it  would  be  suffident 
to  mark  candidates  as  passing  <v  failing.  But  examinations 
consist  as  a  rule  of  a  number  of  tests,  each  one  of  which  is  complex ; 
and  a  mark  is  recorded  in  respect  of  each  test  or  portion  of  a 
test  in  order  to  enable  the  rxamining  body  to  estimate  the  per- 
iormance,  considered  as  a  whole,  of  the  candidate.  At  Oxford 
the  marks  axe  not  numerical,  but  the  papers  are  judged  as  of  this 
cr  that  supposed  "  class,"  and  various  degrees  of  merit  are 
indicated  by  the  symbols  a, /J,  7, «,  to  which  the  signs  +  or  - 
may  be  prefixed,  according  as  they  are  above  or  below  a 
certain  standard  within  each  class.  At  Cambridge,  numerical 
marks  axe  used.  The  advantage  of  numerical  marks  is  that  they 
•re  more  easily  manipulated  than  symbols;  the  disadvantage, 
that  they  produce  the  false  impression  that  merit  can  be  estimated 
vith  mathexoatical  accuracy.  Professor  F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  in 
tvo  papeis  on  "The  Statistics  of  Examinations"  and  the 
"  Element  of  Chance  in  Competitive  Examinations  "  {Journal 
cftke  Royd  Statistical  Society,  x888  and  1890),  has  dealt  with 


the  subject,  although  on  somewhat  lixnited  lines.  His  investiga- 
tions show  clearly  that  with  candidates  near  the  border-line  of 
failure,  which  must  necessarily  be  fixed  at  a  given  point  (subject 
to  certain  allowances,  where  more  than  one  subject  is  considered), 
the  element  of  chance  necessarily  enters  largdy  into  the  question 
of  pass  and  failure.  The  fact  may  be  stated  in  this  way:— the 
general  effidency  of  the  test  bdng  granted,  it  is  true  to  say  that 
the  large  majority  of  those  who  pass  an  examination  will  be 
superior  in  effidency  to  those  who  fail;  but  a  few  of  those  who 
fail  may  be  superior  to  a  few  of  those  who  pass.  These  errors  are 
not  peculiar  to  the  examination  system,  they  are  inherent  in 
all  htmian  judgments.  It  is  necessary  to  aJIow  for  them  in 
considering  the  failure  of  an  individual  candidate  as  an  index 
of  ineffidency. 

The  element  of  chance,  which  prevails  in  the  region  on  dther 
side  of  the  border  between  pass  and  failure,  obviously  prevails 
equally  on  dther  side  of  the  border  between  "  classes,"  where 
candidates  are  classified;  it  has  been  suggest^  by  Dr  Schuster 
that  numerical  order  should  accompany  classification  so  as  to 
avoid  the  creation  of  an  artificial  gq>  between  the  last  candidate 
in  one  class  and  the  highest  in  the  next.  Edgeworth's  objection 
to  such  an  argument  is  that  the  number  of  uncertainties  is  far 
less  when  candidates  axfe  classed  than  when  th^  are  placed  in 
ostensible  order  of  merit. 

The  difficulties  of  comparison  of  marks  axe  further  complicated 
when  students  take  different  subjects  and  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  their  merit  by  means  of  marks  allotted  by  different 
examiners  and  added  together.  In  a  pass  examination  the 
question  has  to  be  considered  how  far,  if  at  all,  excellence  in  one 
subject  shall  compensate  for  deficiency  in  another,  a  question 
which  is  indeterminate  until  the  precise  object  of  the  whole 
examination  is  formulated.  In  the  competitive  examination 
for  the  Indian  dvil  service,  places  are  allotted  on  the  aggregate 
of  marks  obtained  in  a  number  of  subjects  sdeeted  by  the 
candidate  from  a  list  of  thirty-two.  The  successful  candidates  are 
compared  a  year  later  on  the  results  of  another  examination,  in 
whidi  there  is  again  a  choice',  though  a  much  more  limited  one.  The 
order  of  merit  in  the  two  examinations  is,  as  a  rule,  very  different. 

Two  further  points  may  be  noted.  An  examiner  may  have 
underestimated  the  time  required  to  answer  the  questions  which 
he  has  set;  this  will  be  obvious  if  with  a  large  number  of 
candidates  (say  300  or  400)  none  approaches  the  maximum 
mark.  In  this  case  the  maximum  should  be  reduced.  Again,  it 
is  generally  recognized  to  be  undesirable  to  give  marks  for  a 
smattering.  In  order  to  avoid  this  various  devices  are  adopted. 
The  simplest  is  to  award  a  proportion  of  marks  (say  xo  to  xs, 
or  even  ao%)  for  "  general  impression."  In  some  examinations, 
unless  say  20%  or  more  marks  are  obtained  for  a  particular 
subject,  no  credit  is  given  for  the  paper  in  that  subject.  Latham 
{The  Action  of  Examinations,  X877,  P*  49o)  describes  other 
numerical  adjtistments  used  to  meet  this  difficulty,  espedally 
that  used  in  English  dvil  service  examinations.  The  numerical 
results  of  the  dvil  service  examinations  are  reduced  so  as  to 
conform  to  a  certain  symmetrical  "  frequency-curve,"  of  which 
the  absdssae  represent  percentages  of  marks  between  definite 
limits  and  the  ordinates  the  number  of  candidates  obtaim'ng 
marks  between  those  limits.  C.  E.  Fawsitt  {The  Education  of 
the  Examiner,  Royal  Philosophical  Sodety  of  Glasgow,  1995) 
shows  that  frequency-curves  deduced  from  actual  investigation 
of  dass-marks  are  xiot  symmetrical,  but  have  two  maxima 
corresponding  to  the  performance  of  "  non-woikers  "  and  of 
"  workers."  In  pass  examinations  of  a  well-known  character 
there  is  a  maximum  just  beyond  the  pass  mark,  this  being  the 
point  of  effidency  at  which  many  students  aim. 

8.  The  Object  and  Efficiency  of  Examinations,  and  their  Indirect 
Effects. — ^In  order  to  estimate  the  effidency  of  an  examination 
as  a  test,  the  predse  question  should  be  asked  in  each  case — 
what  is  it  intended  to  test?  Much  of  the  evil  attributed  to, 
and  resulting  from,  examinations  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
question  has  not  been  defim'tely  put,  and  that  a  test  legitimate 
for  certain  purposes  has  been  used  for  others  to  which  it  ** 
unsuited.    Examinations  are  suited  in  the  first  instance  fc~ 
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purpose  for  which  they  wert  originally  designed  in  medieval 
universities — the  test  of  technical  and  professional  capadty;  it 
has  never  been  proposed  to  abolish  qualifying  examinations  for 
doctors,  pharmaceutical  chemists,  ftc;  the  testa  applied  are 
(or  should  be)  direct  tests  of  capadty  carried  out  under  con- 
ditions as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  of  actual  practice.  If  a 
student  can  auscultate  correctly,  or  make  up  a  prescription,  at 
an  examination,  he  will  in  all  probability  be  able  to  do  so  in  other 
circumstances. 

Examinations  as  tests  of  the  knowledge  of  isolated  facts  are 
necessarily  of  relatively  small  value,  because  the  memory  of  such 
facts  is  transient;  and  memorization  of  a  large  number  of  facts 
for  examination  purposes  is  generally  admitted  to  be  specially 
transient;  the  "  knowledge^test,"  considered  apart  from  a 
lest  of  capadty,  is  in  fact  not  a  test  of  permanent  knowledge, 
but  of  the  power  of  retaining  facts  for  a  length  of  time  which  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  and  which  with  some  candidates  extends 
over  a  few  weeks  only.  When  used  as  tests  of  "  general  culture," 
examinations,  in  the  view  of  Paulsen,  based  on  a  study  of  German 
education,  not  only  fail  in  their  purpose,  but  tend  to  destroy  the 
faculties  which  it  is  desired  to  develop  (Ceschichte  des  geUhrten 
UnttrricktSf  ii.  684  et  seq.);  to  prepare  ready  answers  to  the 
numberless  questions  which  an  examiner  may  ask  on  a  large 
variety  of  subjects  is  to  paralyse  the  natural  and  free  activity 
of  the  mind  (cf .  A.  C.  Benson  on  the  results  of  English  secondary 
5»laHrf>^  education.  From  a  CoUege  Window^  3rd  ed.,  1906,  pp. 
1 54- 1 7  7) .  If  pushed  to  its  logical  condusion  the  view  of  Paulsen 
must,  it  is  submitted,  lead  to  the  complete  abandonment  at 
examinations  of  tests  of  "knowledge"  as  distinguished  from 
direct  tests  of  capadty.  Thus  isolated  questions  on  details  of 
grammar  would  disappear  from  papers  on  the  mother-tongue 
and  on  foreign  languages,  in  which  the  test  would  consist  mainly 
or  entirely  of  composition  and  translation.  Erudition  would 
be  tested  by  the  power  of  writing,  at  leisure,  a  dissertation  on 
some*  subject  selected  by  the  examiners  or  the  candidate  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  teacher,  by  the  delivery  of  a  lecture  on  the  subject. 
At  the  French  agrigation  candidates  are  given  twenty-four 
hours  for  the  preparation  of  a  lecture  of  this  kind.  Suchexamina* 
tions  would  tiest  the  "  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  facts  which  is 
the  true  sign  of  a  trained  intelligence  "  (cf.  K.  Pearson,  "  The 
Function  of  Sdence  in  the  Modem  State,"  Ency.  Brit.  loth  ed. 
xxxii.  Prefatory  essay).  They  might  possibly  be  supplemented 
by  easy  oral  examinations  to  test  both  range  of  knowledge  and 
readiness  of  mind.  But  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  had  passed 
through  a  good  secondary  school  it  would  be  as  safe  to  rely  for 
supplementary  informati<«  under  this  head  on  the  testimony 
of  his  teachers,  as  it  is  to  rely  on  their  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  fundamental  and  all-important  element  on  which  no  examina- 
tion supplies  direct  information — personal  character. 

The  main  arguments  of  those  opposed  to  the  examination 
system  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (i.)  Examinations 
tend  to  destroy  natural  interests  and  exdude  from  the  attention 
of  the  pupil  all  matters  outside  the  purview  of  the  examination 
(they  would  not  do  so  if  examinations  were  so  limited  in  character 
that  preparation  therefor  could  absorb  only  a  fraction  of  the 
pupil's  time);  (ii.)  they  tend  to  cultivate  a  personal  judgment 
where  no  personal  basis  of  judgment  is  possible  (this  argument, 
directed  mainly  against  the  Oxford  essay  system,  applies  not  to 
examinations  in  general,  but  to  the  character  of  the  subjects 
set  for  essays);  (iii.)  competitive  examinations  on  the  lu>me 
and  Indian  dvil  services  scheme  tend  to  diffuse  mental  energy 
over  too  many  subjects  (but  see  (xviii.)  bdow) ;  (iv.)  examinations, 
espedally  competitive  examinations,  tend  to  become  more  and 
more  difficult,  difficulty  bdng  confused  with  effidcncy — this  has 
shown  itself  with  the  Cambridge  mathematical  tripos,  in  which 
for  years  questions  of  increasing  difficulty  were  set  on  relativdy 
unimportant  subjects,  until  the  examination  was  reformed 
(reply:  all  examinations  should  be  overhauled  periodically); 
(v.)  they  tend  to  paralyse  the  powers  of  exposition,  all  statements 
of  knowledge  being  thrown  into  a  form  suitable,  not  for  an 
uninstructed  person,  but  for  one  who  already  possesses  it,  the 
examiner  (this  tendency  should  be  counteracted  by  definite 


training  in  composition);  (vi.)  the  sample  of  knowledge  and 
capacity  yielded  at  an  examination  is  frequently  not  a  fair 
sample;  it  is  liable  to  extreme  variations  in  a  favourable  sense, 
if  the  candidate  happens  to  have  prepared  the  precise  questions 
asked;  in  an  unfavourable  sense,  if  the  candidate  is  suffering 
from  misfortune  or  from  acddental  ill-health,  the  latter,  owing 
to  the  periodic  function,  occurring  much  more  frequently  in  the 
case  of  women  than  of  men-— [the  reform  of  examination 
methods  may  remove  to  a  great  extent  the  dement  of  chance  in 
questions  set;  in  a  €(Mnpetitive  examination  it  is  impossible  to 
ijlow  for  ill-health;  in  a  qualifying  examination  it  is  difficult 
to  make  any  allowance  unless  the  examination  is  definitdy 
conducted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  teachers,  and  the  past  record 
of  the  candidate  is  taken  into  account  (d.  Paulsen,  The  German 
Universities,  pp.  344-345)1;  (vii.)  examinations  of  several 
hundred  candidates  at  a  time  cannot  be  rationally  conducted 
so  as  to  be  equally  fair  to  the  individuality  of  all  candidates; 
the  individual  test  is  the  only  complete  one  (it  is  admitted 
that  examinations  on  a  large  sode  necessarily  involve  a  margin 
of  error;  but  this  error  may  be  reduced  to  a  mim'mum,  especi- 
ally by  a  combination  of  oral  and  practical  with  written  work) ; 
(viii.)  the  multiplidty  of  school  examinaticms  required  for 
different  reasons  produces  confusion  in  our  secondary  education 
(there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  admit  equivalence  of  "  school- 
leaving  "  and  entrance  examinations;  thus  entrance  examina- 
tions of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London,  and  the  Northern 
Universities  Joint  Board  are  interchangeable  under  certaisr 
conditions);  (ix.)  the  multiplidty  of  examinations  tends  to 
"underselling"  (the  success  of  the  London  examinations  in 
medidne  proves  that  a  high  standard  attracts  candidates  as 
well  as  a  low  one;  possibly  intermediate  standards  may  be 
killed  in  the  competition;  it  is  by  no  means  obvious  that  a 
uniform  system  Of  examinations  would  conduce  to  effidency) ; 
(x.)  examinations  produce  physical  damage  to  health,  espedally 
in  the  case  of  women-students  (on  this  poinl  more  statistiad 
evidence  is  needed;  see,  however,  Engelmann  quoted  by 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  Adolescence,  Z905,  ii.  588  et  seq.);  (xi.)  examina- 
tions have  in  England  mechanically  cast  the  education  of  women 
into  the  same  mould  as  that  of  men,  without  reference  to  the 
different  sodal  functions  of  the  two  sexes  (the  remedy  is 
obvious);  (xii.)  it  is  unjustifiable  to  give  a  man  a  university 
position  on  the  results  of  his  performance  in  the  examination 
room,  a  practice  common  in  England  though  almost  unknown  on 
the  continent ;  a  just  estimate  of  a  man's  powers  in  research  or  for 
teaching  can  only  be  property  based  on  his  performance.  The 
present  system  merely  leads  to  the  transmission  <A  the  sterile  art 
of  passing  examinations.  (At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  many 
fdlowships  are  now  awarded  on  the  results  of  examination;  it  is 
sometimes  stated,  in  defence  of  this  system,  that  young  men  can- 
not be  expected  to  carry  out  research  in  classics  or  philosophy.) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  defenders  of  examinations  reply  that 
(xiii.)  examinations  are  necessary  in  order  to  test  the  efficiency 
of  schools  to  which  grants  of  public  money  are  given  (this 
argument  has  become  somewhat  out  of  date  owing  to  the  recent 
substitution  of  "  inspection  "  for  examination  as  a  test  of  the 
effidency  of  schools;  a  combination  of  inspection  and  examina- 
tion is  also  sometimes  used);  (xiv.)  they  serve  as  a  necessary 
incentive  to  steady  and  concentrated  work  *  (the  reply  made  to 
this  is  that  the  incentive  is  a  bad  one,  and  that  with  effident 
teachers  it  is  unnecessary) ;  (xv.)  they  show  both  student  and 
teacher  where  they  have  failed  (unnecessary  for  efficient 
teachers);  (xvi.)  though  possibly  harmful  to  the  highest  class  of 
men,  they  are  good  for  the  mass  (reply:  no  system  which 
damages  the  highest  class  of  men  is  tolerable);  (xvii.)  they  are 
indi^>ensable  as  an  impartial  means  of  selecting  men  for  the 
dvil  service;  (xviii.)  in  a  difficult  examination  like  the  first 
dass  civil  service  examination  the  qualities  of  quickness  of  com- 
prehension, industry,  concentration,  power  of  rapidly  passing 

*  The  Oxford  commissioners  of  1852  reported  that  "  the  ex* 
•aminattons  have  become  the  chief  instruments  not  only  for  testing 
the  proficiency  of  the  students  but  also  for  stimulating  and  directing 
the  studies  of  the  place  "  {Report,  p.  61). 


fn>ai  one  tubjecl  to  tnotlicr,  good  beallb, 

tbou^  not  iBlcd  directly,  ud  tbese  qualiiin  are  vtluible 

in  any  kind  of  work  (tlus  appon  to  be  incontrovcitible); 

a  geoBilly  followed  by  lucceu  in  afler-lilOp  uid  tbe  tot  js 
tbcrefote  eSdeat  (it  don  not  foUo*  that  certain  rejected 
candidatt*  may  not  be  eitrtmely  efficient);  (ix.)  u  a  pica  far 
purely  "alerai]  euminitions,"  leicbera  cannot  be  trusted 
to  be  imponial  and  it  ii  belter  lor  a  bay  to  "cnin"  than 
to  curry  lavour  vitb  bis  teacher  (Lalbam). 

Tbc  brief  commenti  in  bracket),  appended  above  la  the  argu- 
mmts.  merely  indicate  what  hai  been  uid  or  can  be  Hid  on  the 
mJki  side.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  spite  of  tho 
powerful  objections  ihat  bave  been  advanced  against  eianuna< 
tioiu.  liey  are,  in  the  view  of  the  majority  of  English  peopli 
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BURCH  [tEspxa.  a  chief  person  or  leader),  a  title  that  has 
been  cenlerred  at  different  periods  on  certain  chief  officen  or 
govemon,  both  in  aeculaiaodecdaiaiticalEnattat.  Of  these, 
tbe  most  important  vere  the  eiatdii  of  Kavenna  (f.i.).  In 
the  ecclesiastical  orginiialion  tbe  eiatcb  of  ■  dmat  (the  vord 
being  here  used  of  tLe  political  division)  was  in  the  4th  and  slh 
centuries  the  same  as  primate.  Tills  dignity  was  intermediato 
between  the  pat  riarchal  and  the  metropolitan,  tbe  name  patriarch 
bong  restricted  after  KM.  451  to  the  chief  bishops  of  Ihe  most 
important  dtiea  (see  pATBIAacs).  The  title  of  Eiatch  was  also 
formerly  given  in  the  Eastern  Church  to  a  general  or  superior 
over  several  monasteries,  and  to  certain  ecclesiastics  deputed 
by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  collect  tbe  tribute  payable 
by  tbe  Church  to  the  Turkish  government.  In  the  modera 
Greek  Church  an  eiardi  is  a  deputy,  or  legate  a  laltrt,  of  (be 
patriarch,  whoseoffice  it  is  to  visit  tbe  clergy  and  churches  in  the 
provinces  allotted  to  bim.  The  title  of  eiarch  has  beeu  borne 
by  the  head  of  tbe  Bulgarian  Church  (see  BuiCAiu),  since 
in  1S71  it  repudiated  the  jurisdiction  ol  tbe  Creek  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  Hence  tbe  names  of  the  poUlico-religious 
parties  in  tbe  recent  bialoty  of  tbe  Near  East:  "  Eiaichists  " 
and  "  Palriarchisti." 

EZCAMBIOH  (awordcotmectedwiibalatgedassofLowLatui 
and  Romance  forms,  auch  as  cambitim,  fmcawMiiM,  tcambiitm, 
from  Lat.  camhve,  Gr.  nifiQvr  or  nAtsttv*,  to  bend,  turn  or 
fold),  in  Scots  law,  the  eichange  (g.i.)  of  one  heritable  subject 
for  another.  The  modem  Scottish  eicamhion  may  consist  in 
the  eicbangeof  any  beiilable  subjects  whatever,  e.;.  a  patronage 
or,  what  of  lenoccun,  a  potlion  of  a  glebe  for  servitude.  Wiiiinx 
iinot,bytbelawofScDt1and,essentialtoaneicambian.  ChieEy 
'd  fa  ur  of  tbe  class  of  cottars  and  small  feuan,  and  for  con- 
men  m  straightening  marches,  the  law  will  consider  the  most 
inf  cmal  memoranda,  and  even  a  verbal  agreement,  if  supported 
b  h  bsequenl  possession.  The  power  to  eicatnb  was  gradu- 
all  conferred  on  entailed  proprielon.  Tbe  Montgomery  Act, 
whi  hwaspassedini77o,tofadUtMeac'lci>llunlii)iprovemeul9, 
permi  ed  jo  acres  arable  and  100  actci  not  fit  for  the  plough 
be  eicambed.  TUs  was  enlarged  by  the  Roicbeiy  Act  in 
8  6  under  which  one-feurtta  ol  an  entiled  estate,  not  including 
the  Diaiulon-house,  borne  farm  and  policies,  might  be  exombed, 
provided  the  bein  took  no  higher  gTassum  (O.E.  girniii,  fine) 
than  £  00.  Tbe  power  wu  aptdied  to  the  whole  state  by  the 
Ruth  ifordActof  1S4S, and theneceuaiyconieottof  substitute 
bars  are  now  regulated  by  tbe  Entail  (Scotland]  Act  1881. 
EZCBLLBMCT  (Lat.  txctUtiilia,  excellence),  a  title  or  ptedicale 
b  n  r.  The  earliest  records  of  its  use  ate  associated  witb 
b  Frank  and  Lombard  kings;  e.g.  Anastasius  Bibliotbcearius 
d       SS6)  in  his  Ufe  of  Fope  Honorius  refers  to  Cbarlemagns 

agea  Jt  was  freely  applied  to  or  assumed  by  emperors,  kinp  and 
sovereign  princes  geneially,  though  rather  as  a  rhetorical  flourisb 
than  as  a  part  of  their  formal  style.  Its  use  is  well  iUusliated  in 
the  various  charters  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  ocbequet,  where 
the  addresses  to  the  king  vaiy  between  "  your  eicellency.'* 
"your  dignity"  (eeitro  dijutloi),  "your  sublimity"  (eulra 
tiMimilai)  and  the  like,  according  to  the  taste  and  inventiveness 
ol  tbe  writers.  Du  Cange  also  gives  enmplea  ol  the  style 
mcllaUia  being  applied  to  Uie  pope  and  even  to  a  bisbop  (in 
a  charter  of  1181).  With  tbe  ^aduil  steteotyping  of  titles  of 
honour  that  of  "  excellency  "  was  definitively  superseded  in  Ihe 
case  of  sovereigns  of  the  highest  rank,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
I J  th  century,  by  thoK  ol "  highness  "  and  "  grace,"  and  later  by 
.  "  majesty,"  first  amuned  in  Eo^atKl  by  King  Henty  VIII. 


so 
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Dukes  and  counts  of  the  Empire  and  the  Italian  xdgning  princes 
eontinued,  however,  to  be  "  ezcellendes  "  for  a  while  longer. 
In  1593  the  bestowal  of  the  title  of  txceUeHce  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France  on  the  due  de  Neyers,  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  set  a 
precedent  that  was  univenally  followed  from  the  time  of  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648).  ThiSi  together  with  the  reservation 
in  1640  of  the  title  **  eminence  "  iq.v.)  to  the  cardinals,  le<l  the 
Italian  princes  to  adopt  the  style  of  "  highness"  (alktu)  Instead 
of  "  excellency."  In  France,  from  1654  onwanU,  the  title  of 
^xcdlenee  was  given  to  all  high  dvil  and  military  officials,  and 
this  example  was  followed  in  Germany  in  the  x8th  century. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  the  title  varies  very  greatly  in  dififerent 
countries.  £1  Great  Britain  it  is  borne  by  the  viceroy  of  India, 
(the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  all  govemon  of  colonies  and. 
ambassadors.  In  the  United  States  it  is  part  of  the  official  style 
of  the  governors  of  states,  but  not  of  that  of  the  president; 
though  diplomatic  usage  varies  in  this  respect,  some  states 
i,e.g.  France)  conceding  to  him  the  style  of  "excellency,"  others 
{e,g.  Belgium)  refusing  it.  •'  The  custom  of  other  republics  differs: 
in  France  the  president  is  addressed  as  excdUnu  by  courtesy; 
in  SiHtzerland  the  title  is  omitted;  in  the  South  American 
republics  it^  is  part  of  the  official  style  (Pradier-Fod£r€,  Cotars  de 
droU  diphm.  i  89).  In  Spain  .the  title  of  excelencia  properly 
belonged  to  the  grandees  and  to  those  who  had  the  ri^t  to  be 
covered  in  the  royal  presence,  but  it  was  extended  also  to  high 
officials,  viceroys,  ministers,  captains-general,  lieutenants-general, 
ambassadors  and  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  In  Austria  the 
title  EaeiUn  belongs  property  to  privy  councillor  It  has, 
however,  gradually  been  extended  by  custom  to  all  the  higher 
military  commands  from  lieutenant-field-marshal  upwards. 
Ministers,  even  when  not  privy  councillors,  are  styled  ExsdUta. 
In  Germany  the  title  is  borne  by  the  imperial  diancellor,  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  ministers  and  OherprOsidenten  in 
Prus^,  by  generals  froni  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  upwards, 
by  the  chief  court  officials,  and  it  is  also  sometimes  bestowed 
as  a  title  of  honour  in  cases  where  it  is  not  attached  to  the  office 
held  by  its  redpienL  In  Russia  the  title  is  very  common,  being 
borne  by  all  officers  from  major-generd  upwards  and  by  all 
officials  above  the  rank  of  acting  pri^  councillor.  Officers 
and  officials  of  the  highest  rank  have  the  title  of  "  high  ex- 
cellency." Finally,  in  Italy,  the  title  eccdenzat  which  had  come 
to  be  used  in  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  as  the  usual 
form  of  address  to  nobles,  has  become  as  meaningless  as  the 
English  title  of  "esquire"  or  the  address  of  "sir,-"  being,  especi- 
ally in  the  south,  the  usual  form  of  address  to  any  stranger. 

In  the  diplomatic  service  the  title  of  excellency  is  technically 
reserved  to  ambassadors,  but  ia  addressing  envoys  also  this 
form  is  commonly  used  by  courtesy.  (W.  A.  P.) 

EXCHANOI^  in  general,  the  action  of  mutual  giving  and 
receiving  objects,  interests,  benefits,  rights,  &c.  Tly  word  comes 
through  the  French  from  the  Late  Lat.  excambium  (see  £x- 
cahbion).  The  present  article  deals  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  exchange  in  monetary  transacdons,  but  this  may. 
conveniently  be  prefaced  by  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  law 
relating  to  the  exchange  of  property  and  other  matters.  In 
En^ish  law  exchange  is  defixied  as  the  mutual  grant  of  equal 
interests,  the  one  in  consideration  of  the  other.  The  andent 
common  law  conveyance- had  certain  restrictions,  e.g.  identity 
in  quantity  of  interest,  fee-simple  for  fee-simple,  &c.,  entry  to 
perfect  the  conveyance,  and  an  implied  warranty  of  title  and 
•right  of  entry  by  either  party  in  case  of  eviction.  Such  exchanges 
are  now  effected  by  mutual  conveyances  with  the  usual  covenants 
for  title.  Exchanges  are  also  frequently  made  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  under  the  Indosure  Acts,  and  there  are 
also  statutes  enabling  ecclesiastical  corporations  to  exchange 
benefices  with  the  approval  of  the  ecdesiastical  commissioners. 
The  international  exchange  of  territories  is  effected  by  treaties. 
The  exchange  of  prisonen  of  war  is  regulated  by  documents 
called  "cartels"  (Med.  LaL  ecrteUus,  diminutive  of  cartCt 
paper,  bill),  which  specify  a  certain  agreed-on  value  for  each 
rank  of  prisoners.  The  practice  superseded  the  older  one  of 
ransom  at  the  end  of  a  war.    By  the  Regimental  Exchanges  Act 


1875  ^  sovereign  may  by  regulation  authorise  etdiangns  by 
officers  from  one  regiment  to  another.  (For  "  labour  ezchanges  " 
see  UNEicPLoyifENT.) 

Exchange  in  relation  to  money  affairs  denotes  a  qiedes  of 
barter  not  of  goods  but  of  the  value  of  goods,  a  payment  in  one* 
place  being  exchanged  for  a  payment  in  another  place.  The 
popular  statement  of  the  theory  of  exchange  represents  four 
prindpal^  involved  in  two  transactions.  A  and  B  are  two  persons 
residing  Sck  one  {dace  different  from  the  domicile  of  C  and  D; 
A  sells  goods  to  C;  B.  buys  goods  froin  D;  A  sdls  his  claim 
on  C  to  B,  who  remits  it  to  D  in  satisfaction  of  his  debt,  and  D 
recdves  the  cash  from  C,  so  that,  assuming  the  two  transactions 
to  be  of  equal  value,  one  piece  of  paper  satisfies  the  four  parties 
to  these  two  transactions,  and  the  trouble,  expense  and-risk  ol 
sending  money  from  both  places  are  avuded.  The  piece  of  paper 
which  performs  the  service  may  be  a  tdegraphic  order,  cheque 
or  bill  of  exchange  In  this  dementary  proposition  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  of  exchange,  as  the  full  value  of  A's  daim  on  C 
would  be  paid  ior  by  B,  who  is  under  the  necessity  of  sendix^ 
in  exactly  similar  amount  of  money  to  D;  but  it  can  be  seen  that 
in  actual  practice  the  claims  of  one  place  on  another  place  would 
not  be  exactly  balanced  by  the  necessities  of  the  one  place  to 
meet  obligations  in  the  other  place;  thtis  arises  the  complication 
of  exchange,  which  may  best  be  docribed  as  the  price  of  monetaiy 
claims  on  distant  debtors. 

Supposing,  for  example,  that  A  in  London  had  a  daim  on  C  in 
Edinburgh  amounting  to  £xoo,  and  that  B  in  London  did  not 
require  to  remit  more  than  £90  to  D  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  evidmt 
that  B  in  London  must  be  offered  some  inducement  to  take  over 
the  whole  of  A's  claim.  B  might  give  A  £99: 19:  o,  and  could 
then,  after  satisfying  his  debt  to  D,  have  £xo  to  his  credit  in 
Edinburgh,  which  he  could  retain  there  at  interest  until  he  had 
incurred  further  liability  to  D,  or  he  could  have  the  balance  o£ 
£xo  returned  him  in  coin  at  an  expense,  say,  ci  sixpence;  this 
would  leave  B  with  a  profit  of  sixpence  on  the  transaction,  and, 
assimiing  that  these  figxires  are  reasonable,  exchange  on  Edin- 
burgh in  London  would-be  one  shilling  discount  per  £xoo. 
Supposing  the  necessities  of  B  induced  him  to  offer  A  only 
£99;x4:o  for  his  £xoo  daim,  A  would  then  prefer  that  C 
remitted  him  £xoo  in  coin,  which,  on  the  above  sode  of  expenses 
would  cost  5s.  and  A  would  recdve  £99:15:0  net.  On  these 
premises,  exchange  on  Edinburgh  in  London  cannot  fall  bdow* 
i%  discount,  and  the  same  circumstances  prevent  it  from  rising 
above  i%  premium,  for  B,  in  no  case,  would  pay  more  for  A's 
daim  than  £xoo  plus  the  cost  of  sending  coin  to  Scotland.  If 
this  basis  is  appreciated,  all  exchange  problems  between  different 
countries  can  be  mastered,  and  the  quotations  in  the  daily 
papers  of  cable  payments,  sight  drafts  (cheques)  and  long  bills 
are  then  understood  and  supply  an  interesting  indication  of  the 
state  of  international  finandal  rdations.  As  shown  above,  the 
balance  of  indebtedness  must  eventually  be  remitted  by  coin, 
and  consequently  when  exchange  in  any  dty  is  quoted  at  one  or 
other  of  the  limit  points  given  in  our  example  as  i%  discount 
or  i%  premium,  this  exchange  immediatdy  acquires  a  very 
serious  importance,  because  with  the  devdopment  of  modem 
monetary  systems  under  which  enormous  trade  is  carried  on 
with  a  most  moderate  foundation  of  actual  coin  the  weakening; 
or  strengthening  of  that  foundation  is  a  very  vital  matter. 

While  the  understanding  of  the  theory  is  essential  for  any 
facile  interpretation  of  an  exchange,  there  are  of  course  in- 
numerable details  of  practice  which  require  to  be  known  to  identify 
the  limit  points  of  exchange  in  any  particular  dty,  Ther  limit 
points  can  only  be  taken  advantage  of  by  banking  experts,  and, 
although  we  assume  a  trader  remitting  his  indebtedness  in  coin 
when  he  is  asked  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  his  bill  of  exchange^ 
in  actual  affairs  the  banker  will  supply  the  cheque  or  bill  ancl 
himself  will  do  the  professional  business  of  sending  awaybulliorL 
Similarly,  we  have  represented  one  trader  drawing  on  another 
trader  and  selling  his  draft  to  a  third  trader  who  remits  the  draft 
to  a  fourth.  In  actual  practice,  however.  No.  x  draws  on  No.  a 
and  disposes  of  his  draft  to  a  bsuiker;  Na  4  draws  on  No.  3  an<| 
sells  his  draft  to  a  banker;  because^  speaking  generally,  whenever 
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are  shipped,  the  slitpper  immediately  requires  his  money; 
be  draws  a  biU  againsC  the  goods,  and  it  is  the  function  of  a  banker 
to  help,  as  a  sort  of  debt-collecting  agency,  by  buying  these 
drafts;  and  the  bank,  being  a  mart  for  all  forms  of  remittance, 
gets  an  immense  variety  of  demand  for  cable  payments,  cheques 
and  bilb  on  all  centres.  '  This  does  not  affect  the  theory,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  banker  is  a  necessary  link  between 
the  buyer  and  seller  of  exchange,  because  the  seDer  can  only 
sell  what  he  has  and  the  buyer  must  have  ezaaly  what  he  wants. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  limit  points:  if  a  universal 
currency  system  existed,  with  the  same  monetary  standard' 
that  is  used  in  England,  and  the  coinage  kept  in  a  proper  cour 
dition  of  weight  and  fineness,  and  the  coin  readily  supplied 
to  meet  every  reasonable  claim— if,  in  fact,  the  pound  sterling 
were  the  prevalent  coin  and  the  English  banking  i^tem  obtained 
everywhere,  then  we  should  find  all  exchange  quotations  as  simple 
as  our  case  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  that  is  to  say,  all  exchanges 
would  be  quoted  at  par  or  a  premium  or  a  discount.  The  limit 
points  in  any  place  of  the  exchange  on  London  would  represent 
%impty  and  obviously  the  cost  of  the  transmission  of  the  coin. 
These  limit  points  would  vary  at  each  place  according  to  the 
distance  from  London,  the  cost  of  freight,  the  risk  involved 
in  the  transmission  and  the  local  mte  of  interest.  On  the  con- 
tinent of  Eun^  some  advance  has  been  made  in  the  direction 
<^  a  universal  coinage.  Countries  subscribing  to  the  Latin 
Union  have  agreed  on  the  franc  as  a  common  unit,  and  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  France  and  Italy  quote  exchange  between  them- 
selves at  a  premium  or  discount.  Greece,  Spain  and  other 
countries  are  also  parties  to  the  arrangement,  but  their  currencies 
are  in  a  bad  state,  and  the  exchange  quotations  involve  a  con- 
sidcTable  element  of  ^>ecttlation.  We  have,  however,  to  deal  with 
another  factor  in  international  finance,  namely,  the  enormous 
variety  of  currency  systems;  and  we  have  then  to  discover, 
in  each  case,  the  exchange  which  represents  par  and  corresponds 
to  our  £xoo  for  £ioo  in  the  London-Edinburgh  example.  The 
United  States  furnishes  perhaps  the  easiest  problem,  and  we  must 
Snd  out  how  many  dollars  in  gold  contain  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  the  precious  metal  as  is  contained  in  one  hundred 
sovereigns.  Tlte  answer  is  486f ,  and  the  arithmetic  is  a  question 
of  the  mint  laws  of  the  two  countries.  Gold  coin  in  the  United 
States  contains  one-tenth  alloy  and  in  England  one-twelfth 
aUoy.  Ten  dollars  contain  258  grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine. 
One  pound  contains  133*274  grains  of  gold,  eleven-twelfths  fine, 
consequently  ^loo  is  worth  $4S6f,  or,  to  be  exact,  S486}, 
and  when  cable  payments  between  London  and  New  York  are 
quoted  at  4-86|  for  the  £1  steriing,  exchange  is  about  par.  As 
a  cable  payment  is  an  immediate  transfer  from  one  city  to 
another,  no  question  of  interest  or  other  charge  is  involved. 
Owiag  to  the  cost  of  sending  gold  as  detailed  above,  the  New 
Yoik  cabk  exchange  varies  from  about  4*84  to  4-89);  at  the 
ionncr  point  gold  leaves  London  for  New  York,  and  at  the 
latter  point  gold  comes  to  England.  Besides  insurance,  freight, 
p^f^ing,  commission  and  interest,  there  must  also  be  considered 
the  drcomstance  that  coin  taken  in  bulk  Is  always  a  little  worn 
and  under  full  weight,  and  in  the  process  of  turning  sovereigns 
into  doQais,  the  ronilt  would  not  bear  out  the  calculation  based 
en  the  mint  regulations:  consequently,  when  taking  gokl  from 
London,  the  demand  would  first  fall  on  the  raw  metal  as  received 
from  South  Africa  or  Australia  to  be  minted  in  the  United  States, 
thcn^Mi  any  stock  of  American  coin  the  Bank  of  England  might 
have  and  be  willing  to  sell  by  weight  (which  would  be  accounted 
by  tale  In  New  York),  and  histly  the  demand  would  be  satisfied 
by  sovereigns  taken  by  tale  from  the  Bank  of  England  and  con- 
verted by  weight  in  America. 

The  instance  of  the  American  quotation  may  be  further  taken 
to  explain  some  of  the  numerous  jwints  which  the  study  of  the 
ezdian^e  involves.  In  the  first  place,  it  wiU  be  noted  that  we 
have  quoted  the  price  In  dollars.  In  London,  business  in  bills, 
Ac,  00  New  York  Is  quoted  either  in  pence  or  in  dollars,  that  is 
to  say,  payments  are  negotiated  for  so  many  dollars  either  at 
49  A*  pence  per  dollar,  or  at  the  equivalent  rate  $4*88  for  the 
povad.    In  piactke  It  Is  much  more  convenient  to  quote  in 


London  In  the  money  of  the  foreign  country,  as  it  makes  com* 
parison  with  the  foreign  rate  on  London  very  simple.  Some 
foreign  countries  quote  exchange  on  London  In  pence,  and  then, 
of  course,  in  relation  to  those  countries  the  same  practice  will 
obtain  in  England,  but  the  majority  of  the  exchange  quotations 
on  London  are  in  francs,  marks,  gulden,  lire,  kronen  or  other 
foreign  money.  Another  jwint  which  must  be  explained  is -the 
reason  why  exchange  varies  between  what  we  have  called  the 
limit  points;  why  there  is  sometimes  so  much  demand  for  bills 
on  London  and  why  at  other  times  so  many  bills  are  being 
offered.  Similar  causes  operate  on  other  exc^mges,  and  if  we 
develop  the  New  York  case  we  shall  provide  .eaqplanatfons  for 
exchange  movements  In  other  countries. 
'  At  one  time  the  financial  relictions  between. England  and 
America  were  as  follows.  England  was  the  principal  creditor  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  latter  country  had  to  remit  continually^ 
very  large  amounts  In  payment  of  Interest  on  English  money 
and  profits  on  English  Investments,  in  payment  for  shipping 
freights,  for  banking  oonaimissjons,  Insurance  premiums  and  an 
immense  variety  of  services,  besides  paying  for  the  large  imports 
which  crossed  the  Athmtic  from  English  ports.  In  the  fall  of 
the  year  these  payments  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
enormous  expovts  of  food-stuffs,  cotton,  tobacco,  ftc,  so  that 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year  exchange  would  be  at  or  about 
the  limit  of  4*89}  and  gold  would  have  to  be  sent  from  New  York 
to  supplement  the  deficient  quantity  of  bills.  In  the  autunm 
the  produce  bills  would  flood  the  exchange  market  and  gold 
would  be  sent  from  London  as  exchange  got  to  the  other  limit 
point  of  4*84.  These  conditions  are  still  very  potent,  but  latterly 
another  element  has  entered  Into  the  position,  and  the  new 
development  Is  so  powerful  as  to  reverse  sometimes  what  we  may 
call  the  natural  and  legitimate  movement  in  the  exchange.-  This 
new  element  is  the  more  intimate  banking  and  financial  rehition- 
ship  which  has  been  established  between  the  two  countries. 
As  American  conditions  have  become  more  stable,  with  better 
security  for  capital  and  an  assured  feeling  about  the  currency 
of  the  United  States,  bankers  in  London  have  ^dly  allowed 
their  banking  friends  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities  to  draw 
bills  on  London  whenever  there  was  a  good  demand  for  sterling 
remittances.  We  have,  therefore,  to  consider  a  fmh  type  of 
bill  of  which  the  drawer  has  no  claim  on  the  drawee,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  incurs  a  debt  to  the  drawee.  To  take  a  very  usual 
method,  a  banker  in  Wall  Street,  New  York,  will  advance  money 
to  stockbrokers,  investors  and  speculators  against  bonds  and 
shares  with  a  20%  margin.  He  deposits  this  security  with  a  trust 
company  in  New  York  which  acts  both  for  the  American  and 
English  banker.  The  Wall  Street  banker  then  draws  a  bill  at 
60  days'  sight  or  90  days'  sight  on  the  banker  in  Lombard  Street 
and  sells  this  draft  to  supply  the  money  he  lends  the  stockbroker. 
Two  or  three  months  hence  the  New  York  banker  must  send 
money  to  London  with  which  to  meet  the  bill,  so  that,  whereas,  in 
the  case  of  a  commercial  bill,  the  produce  is  despatched  and  in  due 
course  the  consignee  must  fiind  the  money  for  the  bill,  in  the  case 
of  a  finance  bill,  as  it  is  called,  the  bill  is  drawn  and  in  due  course 
the  drawer  must  send  the  value  with  which  it  is  to  be  honoured. 
In  any  event  the  acceptor,  the  London  banker,  has  to  pay 
the  bill,  so  that  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  relations  of 
the  greatest  confidence  are  necessary  between  the  drawer  and 
drawee  before  finance  bills  of  this  class  can  be  created. 

The  profit  arising  from  the  transaction*  we  have  sketched  is 
realized  by  .the  separate  parties  In  this  way.  The  New  York 
banker  lends  money  for  three  months,  say,  at  5%  per  annum, 
he  pays  a  commission  of  ^%  to  the  trust  company  which  has 
custody  of  the  security,  a  charge  equivalent  to  |%  interest  per 
annum.  He  draws  on  London  at  90  days'  sight  and  sells  the  bill 
at  4'83l>  the  cable  rate  being  4*87!,  the  buyer  of  a  three  months' 
bill  nuiking  the  allowance  for  the  English  bill  stamp  of  }  per 
mille  and  the  London  discount  rate  of  3%.  The  drawer  of  the 
bill  must  also  pay  a  commission  of  ^%  to  the  London  banker 
who  accepU  the  draft;  this  is  equivalent  to  another  |%  per 
annum  in  the  rate  o!  discount,  so  that  money  raised  in  this  way 
costs  1%  for  the  trust  company,  3%  the  London  discount  rate. 
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about  \%  for  bill  stamps,  and  |%  for  London  commission — 
altogether,  4|%;  and,  as  the  money  is  loaned  at  5%,  there 
appears  to  be  }  %  profit  to  the  drawer  of  the  bilL  This,  however, 
h  on  the  assumption  that  the  cable  rate  is  still  4*871  when  the 
bill  faUs  due  for  payment  and  that  the  drawer  would  have  to 
pay  that  price  to  telegraph  the  money  to  meet  the  draft.  But 
exchange  on  London  can  go  up  or  down  between  4*84  and  4'89i> 
and  ii  at  the  end  of  the  three  months  the  cable  rate  is  4*84  the 
New  York  banker  will  be  able  to  cover  his  bill  at  almost  the  same 
rate  at  which  he  sold  it  and  will  only  be  out  of  pocket  to  the 
extent  of  the  commissions  and  stamps,  so  that  the  accommodation 
will  only  cost  him  1}%  and  his  profit  will  be  3}%.  If  he  has 
to  pay  more  than  4*871  for  his  cable  at  the  maturity  of  the  bill 
his  profit  will  be  less  than  |%,  and  he  may  even  be  a  loser  on  the 
transaction. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  a  high  rate  of  interest  in  New  York, 
with  a  high  rate  of  exchange  on  London  and  a  low  rate  of  dis- 
count in  England,  would  induce  the  creation  of  these  finance 
bills.  The  supply  of  these  bills  would  prevent  New  York  ex- 
change readiing  Uie  limit  point  at  which  gold.leaves  the  United 
States,  and  the  maturity  of  these  bills  in  the  autumn  would 
ensure  a  demand  for  the  produce  bills  and  possibly  prevent 
exchange  from  falling  to  the  other  limit  point  at  which  London 
has  to  send  gold  to  New  York. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  essential  difference  between  these 
finance  bills  and  what  we  have  called  produce  bilb,  but  there  is 
another  very  striking  difference,  that  of  the  question  of  supply. 
These  finance  bills  are  obviously  very  difficult  to  limit  in  their 
amounts;  produce  bills  are,  of  course,  limited  by  the  extent  of 
the  surplus  crops  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  demand  for 
the  produce  in  Europe,  but  so  long  as  it  is  mutually  satisfactory 
to  the  big  finance  houses  in  both  countries  to  dnw  on  credit 
granted  in  London,  so  long  may  these  accommodation  bilb  be 
created,  and  the  pressure  of  the  bills  in  New  York  may  depress 
exchange  so  much  that  gold  leaves  London  at  a  time  when  it  is 
required  in  other  directions.  In  such  a  case  the  embarrassment 
caused  by  this  artificial  drain  of  the  goki  reserve  would  much 
more  than  oSstt  the  amount  of  the  commission  earned  by  the 
accq>ting  houses.  The  Bank  of  England  may  have  to  raise  its 
ratex>f  discount  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  home  trade;  prob- 
ably, also,  with  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  consequent  on  the 
diminished  resources,  all  investment  securities  fall  in  value  and 
more  onerous  terms  must  be  submitted  to  by  the  government, 
corporations  and  oolom'es,  in  the  issue  of  any  loans  they  may 
require.  It  will,  therefore,  be  appreciated  that,  although  these 
finance  bills  may  be  perfectly  safe,  their  excessive  creation  is 
viewed  with  great  disfavour,  and  considerable  apprehension  is 
felt  when  the  adventures  of  speculators  in  New  York  make 
great  demands  for  loans  against  stocks  and  shares,  and,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  these  finance  bills,  shift  the  burden  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  London  discount  market.  The  effect  of 
thb  is  to  level  money  rates  as  between  New  York  and  London, 
and  in  the  process  the  pressure  falls  on  London  and  the  relief 
goes  to  America.  Eventually,  of  course,  the  biUs  must  be  met 
and  funds  sent  for  that  purpose  from  across  the  Atlantic,  but  in 
the  meanwhile  the  disturbance  of  the  gold  supply  is  an  incon- 
venience. 

We  have  exf^ined  the  process  of  employing  credits  granted 
in  London  to  finance  Wall  Street;  there  are,  also,  many  other 
typesof  bill  to  which  the  acceptor  lends  his  name  on  the  assurance 
that  he  will  in  due  oouxae  be  supplied  with  the  funds  required 
to  meet  the  acceptance.  In  the  case  of  the  produce  bills,  a 
London  banker  wiU  accept  the  bills  in  order  that  they  may  be 
more  easily  marketable  than  if  th^r  were  dnwn  direct  on  the 
actual  consignee  of  the  cotton,  tobacco  or  wheat.  The  consignees 
in  Liverpool,  &c.,  pay  a  commission  for  this  assistance  and 
reimburse  the  London  bank  as  the  produce  is  gradually  disposed 
of.  The  transaction  appears  slightly  more  complicated  when 
Engli^  bankers  accept  bills  for  produce  shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  merchants  living  in  Hamburg,  Gimoa,  Singapore 
and  all  other  great  ports,  but  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  the 
influence  of  such  business  on  the  exchange  affects,  in  the  first 


instance,  the  quotation  between  America  and  London,  but  after* 
wards,  when  money  must  be  sent  to  London  with  which  to  honour 
the  bills,  the  exchanges  with  Germany,  Italy  or  the  Straits 
Settlements  bear  their  share  in  the  eventual  adjustment,  the 
spinners,  tobacco  manufacturers  and  com  fiaaors  requiring 
drafu  on  London  where  30  much  of  the  trade  of  the  world  is 
financed. 

We  shall  have  to  consider  later  the  reasons  which  ensure  to 
London  this  peculiar  and  predominant  position.  We  have  so 
far  used  the  American  exchange  as  an  example  to  explain  causea 
which  produce  fluctuations  in  all  the  principal  exchanges  on 
London  and  to  show  the  points  between  which  fluctuations  are 
limited.  The  fact  that  America  is  still  devek)ping  at  a  mudi 
greater  rate  than  the  Old  World  makes  an  important  distinction 
between  the  financial  position  in  New  Yotk  and  the  ftuindal 
position  of  the  big  capitals  in  Europe.  There  is  not  in  America 
the  huge  accumulation  of  savings  and  investment  money  which 
the  Old  World  has  collected,  so  that  whereas  Europe  helps  to 
finance  the  United  States,  the  latter  country  has  so  many  home 
enterprises  that  she  can  spare  none  of  her  funds  to  assist  Europe. 
It  would  not  be  possible  for  London  to  draw  on  New  Yoric  sudi 
bills  as  we  have  described  as  finance  bills,  for  they  could  never  be 
discounted  there  except  on  the  most  onerous  terms,  and  there  Is 
nothing  in  America  which  cprre^>onds  to  the  London  money 
maricet. 

We  have  to  deal  with  dollars  and  cents  in  America,  with  francs 
in  France,  with  marks  in  Germany,  and  different  money  units  m 
nearly  every  country;  but,  given  the  mint  regulations,  the, 
theoretical  par  of  exchange  and  the  theoretical  limit  points  are 
arrived  at  by  simple  arithmetic.  An  exhaustive  statement  with 
reference  to  every  country  would  involve  an  amount  of  tedious 
repetition,  so  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  it  Is  more 
instructive  to  consider  the  essential  differences  between  the 
important  exchanges  than  to  go  into  the  details  of  coinage, 
which  would  appeal  rather  to  the  numismatist  than  to  the  ex», 
change  expert. 

The  United  States,  offering  as  it  does  a  vast  Add  for  profitable 
investment,  must  annually  remit  huge  amounts  for  interest 
on  bonds  and  shares  held  by  Europeans;  coupons  and  dividend 
warrants  payable  in  America  are  offered  for  sale  daily  in  London, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  quarters  the  amount  of  these  daims, 
coupons  and  drawn  bonds  is  very  laige,  and  a  considerable  set 
off  to  the  indebtedness  of  Europe  for  American  produce.  It  Is 
often  asserted  that  the  United  States  is  rapidly  getting  suffidently 
wealthy  to  repurchase  all  these  bonds  and  shares;  but  whenever- 
trade  conditions  are  exceptionally  good  in  the  States,  fresh- 
evidence  is  forthcoming  that  assistance  from  London  and  Europe 
is  essential  to  finance  the  commercial  development  of  the  United 
States.  This  illustrates  a  feature  common  to  all  new  countries, 
and  the  effect  is  that  they  make  annual  payments  to  the  older 
countries  and  especially  to  England. 

A  government  loan  or  other  large  borrowing  arranged  abroad 
will  immediately  move  the  exchange  in  favour  of  the  borrowing 
country.  A  tendency  adverse  to  the  United  States  results  from 
the  drafts  and  letters  of  credit  of  the  large  number  of  holiday 
makers  who  cross  the  Atlantic  and  spend  so  much  money  in 
Europe.  When  remittance  is  made  of  the  incomes  of  Americans 
who  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  Old  World  the  exchange 
is  affected  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  one  respect  the  United  States  stands  far  superior  to  most 
of  the  okler  countries.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  free 
export  of  gold  when  exdumge  reaches  the  limit  point  showing 
that  the  demand  for  bills  on  London  exceeds  the  supp^.  New 
York  (with  London  and  India)  is  a  free  gold  market,  and  this  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  why  money  is  so  readily  advanced 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  finance  bills,  to  whidi  we  referred 
above,  would  not  be  allowed  to  the  same  extent  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  New  York  will  remit  goki  when  other  forms  of 
remittance  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  foreign  creditors.  When 
exchange  between  Paris  and  London  reaches  the  theoretical  limit 
point  of  25'32  (25  francs  33  centimes  for  the  £x  sterling),  gold 
does  not  leave  Paris  for  London  unless  the  Bank  of  France  is 
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mDiiig  to  aBow  it.  By  law,  silver  ii  abo  legal  leader  in  France, 
and  if  the  State  Bank  is  prened  for  gold  a  premsam  will  be 
cbaised  for  it  if  it  is  supplied.  Gold  may  be  collected  on  cheaper 
terms  in  small  amounts  from  the  great  trading  oorpontiona 
or  from  the  o£Sces  of  the  railways,  but  a  large  shipment  can  on^ 
be  made  by  special  arrangement  with  the  Bank  of  France. 
Similarly,  in  Germany,  where  a  gold  standard  is  supposed  to 
obtain,  if  a  banker  requirea  a  laxge  amount  of  gold  from  the 
Seidislwnk  he  is  warned  that  he  had  better  not  take  it,  and  if 
he  persists  he  incurs  the  displeasure  of  the  government  institution 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  business,  so  that  the  theoretical  limit 
point  of  20  marks  53  pf.  to  the  pound  sterling  has  no  practical 
signiiScaiice,  and  gold  cannot  be  secured  from  Berlin  when 
exchange  is  agunst  that  dtyi  and  Germany  has,  when  put  to  the 
test,  an  inconvertible  and  sometimes  a  debased  currency.  Tliere 
is  no  state  bank  in  the  United  States^  and  no  government  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  course  of  paying  debts.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  monetaxy  conditions  in  New  York  indicate  a  great 
shortage  of  funds,  and  rates  of  interest  are  uncomfortably  high, 
the  United  States  treasury  has  sometimes  parted  with  some  of 
its  revenue  accumulations  to  the  principal  New  York  bankers 
OB  f*?««^^»^^  that  they  at  once  engage  a  similar  amount  of  goU 
for  import  from  abroad,  which  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  treasuxy 
onazrivml.  As  these  advances  are  made  free  of  interest  the  e£fect 
is  to  adjust  the  limit  pohit  of  484  to  about  485,  and  the  United 
Statte  treasury  seems  to  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
the  German  Reichsbank,  which  frequentJ|y  offers  simikr  facilities 
to  gold  importers  and  creates  an  artificial  limit  point  in  the 
Bcrim  Exchange.  The  Reichsbank  gives  credit  in  Berlin  for 
fokl  that  has  only  got  as  far  as  Hamburg,  and  sometimes  gives 
so  many  days'  credit  that  the  agent  in  London  of  German  banking 
booses  can  afford  an  extravagant  price  for  bar  gold  and  even 
risk  the  loss  in  weight  on  a  withdrawal  of  sovereigns,  although 
the  exchange  may  not  have  fallen  to  the  other  Umit  point  of 
jo-js.  In  Fjigfand  the  on^  effort  that  is  made  to  attract  gold 
is  some  action  by  the  Bank  of  £nghuid  in  the  direction  of  raising 
discount  rates;  occasionally,  abo,  the  bank  outbids  other 
pordiaaets  for  the  arrivals  of  raw  gold  from  South  Africa, 
Australia  and  other  mining  countries.  Quite  exceptionaUy,  for 
jastanoe  during  the  Boer  War,  the  Bank  of  Eni^d  aOowed 
advances  free  ol  interest  against  goU  shipped  to  London. 

Many  of  the  principal  banking  houses  in  all  the  important 
c^Mtals  receive  continually  throughout  the  day  tel^raphic 
iaformation  of  the  tendency  and  movement  of  all  the  exchanges, 
and  on  the  smalfest  margin  ci  profit  a  large  business  is  done  in 
what  is  calkd  arbitrage  (9-f.).  For  instance,  cheques  or  bills 
00  London  will  be  bought  by  X  in  Paris  and  remitted  to  Y  in 
London.  X  will  recoup  himself  by  selling  a  cable  payment  on 
Z  in  New  York.  Z  will  put  himself  in  fimds  to  meet  the  cable 
payment  by  selling  60  days'  sight  drafts  on  Y,  who  pays  the  60 
days'  drafts  at  maturity  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cheques  or 
biOs  leceived  from  Paris,  and  this  complicated  transactfon, 
DiTohring  no  outlay  of  capital,  must  show  some  minute  profit 
after  all  expense  of  bill  stamps,  discount,  cables  and  commissions 
has  been  alkmed  for.  Such  business  is  very  difficult  and  very 
^ffinirai  The  arbitrageur  must  be  hi  first-class  credit,  must 
make  the  most  exact  calculation,  and  be  prompt  to  take 
advantage  of  the  small  differences  in  exchange,  differences 
which  can  be  only  temporary,  as  these  operatfons  soon  bring 
about  an  adjustment. 

The  European  exchanges  with  which  London  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned are  Paris  and  Berlin,  through  which  centres  most  of  the 
financial  business  of  the  rest  of  Europe  is  conducted;  for  example, 
Scandinavia,  Russia  and  Austria  bank  more  hrgely  with  Berlin 
than  dsewhere.  Italy,  Switxerhnd,  Belgium  and  Spain  bank 
daeSy  in  Paris.  European  claims  on  London  or  debts  to  London 
aresmled  mostly  through  Germany  or  Fhmce,  and  consequently 
the  German  and  French  rates  of  exchange  are  affected  by  the 
Rfation  of  England  with  the  rest  of  the  Continent.  The  ex- 
chaages  on  Paris  and  Berlin  are  therefore  most  carefully  watched 
by  aO  those  big  interests  which  are  concerned  with  the  rate  of 
discount  and  the  value  of  money  in  London^ 


If  the  Paris  cheque  fiilli  tor  aS'xa,  gokl  arrivals  hi  the  Londoa 
bullion  market  will  be  taken  by  F^ch  bankers  unless  the  profit 
shown  by  the  exchange  on  some  other  ootmtxy  enable  other 
buyers  to  pay  more  for  the  gold  than  Paris  can  afford.  If  the 
Paris  cheque  falls  still  further,  it  would  pay  to  take  sovereigns 
from  the  Bank  of  Engknd  for  eiport,  and  so  mudi  would  be 
taken  as  would  satisfy  the  demaiul  to  send  money  to  Fhmce,  or  • 
until  the  consequent  scarcity  of  mon^  in  London  made  rates 
of  interest  so  high  hi  Engknd  that  French  bankers  wouU  prefer 
to  leave  mon^  and  perhiqM  increase  their  balances.  As  between 
London  and  Paris  and  Berlin  the  greatest  factor  operating  the 
exchanges  is  the  rektive  value  of  mon^  in  the  tbwe  centres. 
There  is  no  great  excess  of  trade  balance  at  any  season  in  favour 
of  Germany  or  Etance  and  against  Enghnd.  On  the  other  huid 
the  banking  relations  between  those  countries  are  very  intimate, 
and  ff  fundb  can  be  very  profitably  employed  in  one  of  these 
ph^es,  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  remittanoe,  and  exchange 
will  move  in  favour  of  that  pkoe,  that  is  to  say,  exchange  will 
go  towards  that  limit  point  at  which  gold  will  be  sent.  The 
great  pastoral  and  agricultural  countries  like  South  America, 
Egypt  and  India  are  in  a  position  to  draw  very  largely  dn  Lmdon 
when  their  cropa  or  other  products  are  ready  for  shipment. 
In  the  early  months  of  the  year  goM  goes  freely  to  South  America 
to  pay  for  the  cereals,  hides  and  meat,  and  in  the  autumn  Egypt 
and  India  send  such  quantities  of  cotton  and  wheat  that  exchange 
moves  hamty  in  favour  of  those  countries,  and  gold  must  go 
to  adjust  the  trade  balance.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  goki 
tends  to  return  as  these  countries  always  require  biUi  on  London 
or  some  form  of  payment  to  meet  interest  and  dividends  on 
European  money  invested  in  their  government  debts,  railways 
and  trading  enterprises,  and  to  pay  for  the  European  manu- 
factures which  they  import.  Exchange  then  moves  in  favour 
of  England,  and  the  Bank  of  Enghtnd  can  replenish  its  reserve. 
Over  the  greater  part  of  the  worid  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London 
is  an  indicatfon  simply  of  the  trade  balance.  The  greater  part  of 
the  worki  receives  payment  for  food  stuffs,  and  has  to  pay  for 
European  manufactures,  shipping  freights,  banking  services 
ahd  professfonal  commissions. 

The  greatest  complicatfon  ui  exchange  questions  arises  when 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  country  employing  a  silver  standard,  and, 
fortunately  for  the  devetopment  of  trade,  this  problem  has 
disappeared  of  late  years  in  the  case  of  India,  Ceylon,  Japan, 
Mexico  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  now  the  on^  important 
country  using  silver  as  a  standard  is  CUna.  When  the  monetary 
standard  in  one  country  is  only  a  commodity  in  anoUier  country 
we  are  as  far  removed  from  the  ideal  of  an  intematfonal  currency 
as  can  be  imagined.  We  can  fix  no  limit  points  to  the  exchange 
and  we  carmot  settle  any  theoretical  par  of  exchange.  The  price 
of  silver  in  the  gokl-using  country  may  vary  as  much  as  the  price 
of  copper  or  tin,  and  in  the  sOver-udng  country  gokl  is  dealt 
in  just  as  any  other  metaL  In  both  cases  the  only  metal  of 
constant  price  is  the  metal  which  is  used  as  the  money  standard. 
The  easiest  method  of  explaining  the  position  is  to  amskler  that 
any  one  in  a  gold-using  country  having  a  claim  in  currency  on 
a  stlver-uabg  country  has  to  offer  for  sale  so  many  ounces  of 
silver,  and  vice  versa  the  eiporter  in  a  silver-using  country 
sending  produce  to  London  hu  to  offer  a  draft  representing  so 
many  ounces  of  goki.  This  introduces  a  very  unsatisfactory 
element.  To  take  a  practical  example  >— a  tea-grower  in  China 
has  raised  his  crop  in  qpite  of  the  usual  experience  of  weather  and 
labour  difficulties  and  the  endless  risks  that  a  planter  must  face; 
the  tea  is  then  sent  to  London  to  take  its  chance  of  good  or  bad 
prices,  and  at  the  same  time  the  phmter  has  a  draft  to  sell  repre- 
senting locally  a  certain  weight  of  gokl;  now,  in  additfon  to  all 
the  risks  of  weather  and  trading  conditfons,  and  the  chances  of 
the  fluctuations  in  the  tea  market,  he  is  compelled  to  gamble 
in  the  metal  mariiet  on  the  price  of  gold.  Some  years  ago  when 
a  hirge  number  of  important  countries  employed  a  silver  standard 
It  was  seriously  suggested  that  a  fixed  ratio  should  be  agreed 
intematk>nally  at  which  gold  and  silver  should  be  exchanged. 
This  advocacy  of  bimetalhsm  (^.t .)  was  especially  persistent  at 
a  time  when  silver  had  suffered  a  very  great  frill  hi  price  and  the 
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prominent  eiponieBU  could  generally  be  identified  either  as 
extiemely  practical  men  who  were  bitereated  in  the  price  of 
silver,  or  as  very  inexperienced  theorists.  The  difficulty  of  the 
two  standards  was  successfully  solved  by  discarding  the  uae  of 
silver,  and  the  chief  silver-using  countries  adopted  -a  gold 
standard  which  has  given  greater  security  for  the  investment 
o!  foreign  capital,  has  simplified  business  and  brought  about  a 
large  increase  of  trade. 

In  the  case  of  a  country  of  which  the  government  has  been 
subject  to  great  finanrial  difficulties,  gold  has  been  shipped  to 
satisfy  foreign  creditors  so  long  as  the  supply  held  out,  aiid  the 
exchange  with  such  a  country  will  continue  to  move  adversely 
with  every  fresh  political  embarrassment  and  any  other  economic 
cause  reflecting  on  the  national  credit.  With  the  collapse  of  the 
monarchy  in  Brazil  the  value  of  the  mUreis  fell  from  a  yd.  to  sd., 
and  all  the  Spanish-American  countries  have  from  time  to  time 
afforded  most  distressing  examplesof  the  demoralizing  effects  on 
the  currency  of  unstable  and  reckless  administralion.  In  Europe 
similar  results  have  been  shown  by  the  mistrust  inspired  by  the 
governments  of  Spain,  Greece,  Italy  and  some  other  states. 
The  raising  of  revenue  by  the  use  of  the  printing  press  creates 
an  inconvertible  and  depreciating  paper  currency  which  frightens 
foreign  capital  and  severely  taxes  the  unfortunate  country  which 
must  make  payment  abroad  for  the  service  of  debt  and  other 
obligations.  With  the  tardy  appreciation  of  the  old  proverb  that 
"  honesty  is  the  best  policy  "  nearly  every  country  of  importance 
has  made  strenuous  efforts  to  im|»x>ve  the  integrity  of  its  money. 

Exchange  quotations  are  not  published  from  many  of  the 
British  colonies,  aa  their  financial  business  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  few  excellently  managed  banks,  which  establish, 
by  agreement,  conventional  exchanges  fixed  for  a  considerable 
period,  notably  in  the  case  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa.  The  Scottish  and  Irish  banks  supply  similar  examples 
of  a  monopoly  in  exchange. 

The  following  table  taken  from  the  money  article  of  a  London 
daily  paper  indicates  the  exchanges  which  are  of  most  interest 
to  England: — 

Foreigh  Exchanges, 


Paris,  cheques      .     . 

„    Mkt.  ditcount . 
BnisaeU,  cheques 
Berlin,  sight  .     .     . 

„        8  days     .     . 
Mkt.  discount 
Vienna,  sight  .     .     . 
Amsterdam,  sight 

italy,  sight     .     .     . 
fadrid,  fight.     .     . 
Lisbon,  sight  . 
St  Petersburg,  3ms.  . 
Bombay,  T.T.     .     . 
Calcutta,  T.T. 
Hong-Kong.  T.T. 
Shanghai,  T.T.    . 
Singapore,  T.T.   . 
Yokona  ma .  T.T. . 
'Rb  de  jan  ro,  90  days 
*VaIparauo,    90    days 

Comt 

•B.  Ayres,  90  days 


June  14. 


»$  f.  18  c 

2|-|  p.C. 
25  f.  2X  C. 

ao  m.  48I  pf. 
30  m.  46^  p(. 

Holiday 

12  fl.  I3t  c. 

HoUday 

t( 

ti 

94  r.  10 

is.4d. 

IS.  4d. 

as.  I  Ad. 

as.  io|d. 

as.  4i>|d. 

3a.  o|d. 

16/^d. 


UK 


June  15. 


25  f.  18  c. 
2H  pc 

25  r. 

20  m. 
20  m. 


-I  pc. 

I.  234  c. 

1. 48)  pf. 
1. 46I  pf. 


3l  pc 
a4kr. 


12  fl 


oaih. 
I3f  c. 


as  lire  15  c. 
27  ps.  68 

■  • 

94  r.  10 

,is.4d. 

is.4d. 

as.  lAd. 

as.  lold. 

as.  4i»4d. 

3S.  o|d. 

i6^d. 

I4|d. 
48d. 


June  16. 


25  f .  18  c 
ai-l  px. 

ao  m.  48  pf. 
20  m.  45I  pf. 

3}  pc. 
^  kr.  02}  h. 


ft  • 


ia.4A 
IS.  4d. 

as.  I  Ad. 

aa.  io|d. 

as.  4i^d. 

at.  o|d. 
i61}d. 

UJd. 
48d. 


*  Thesexates  are  telegraphed  oa  the  day  preceding  their  receipt 

In  the  case  of  Paris  and  Berlin  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
local  rate  of  discount  is  also  given,  as  the  value  of  money  in  these 
centres,  in  relation  to  the  value  of  money  in  London,  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  a  movement  of  the  exchange.  Vienna  has 
become  important  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  financial 
position  ci  Atistria,  and  still  greater  improvement  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  Italy,  whose  currency  stands  in  the  above  list  better 
even  than  that  of  France.  Spain,  which  should  stand  at  about 
the  same  rate,  still  has  a  depreciated  paper  currency.  Lisbon 
stands  also  at  a  discount,  as  the  miheis  should  be  worth  ss\ 
pence. 

In  Rtwia  the  exchange  tfaowing  94.10  roublci  to  £10  is  care- 


fully and  cleverly  controlled  in  spite  of  the  bad  InCernal  position.* 
Thf  'India  exchanges  move  slightly,  as  the  currency  is  firmly 
established  at  the  rate  of  15  rupees  to  the  £1.  Hong-Kong  quotes 
for  the  old  Mexican  dollar  and  a  British  trade  dollar;  Sfc*»i^«t 
for  the  tael  containing  on  an  average  5x7}  grains  of  fine  ulver. 
The  Straits  Settlements  have  fixed  thdr  money  on  a  gold  bas^ 
at  as.  4d.  per  dollar,  on  the  lines  of  the  arrangement  made  in 
India.  In  Japan  there  is  a  gold  standard,  and  par  of  exchange 
is  2s.  o|d.  for  the  yen.  Brazil,  Chile  and  Argentina  have  & 
depreciated  paper  currency,  and  the  last  quotation  of  4td.  b  for 
the  gold  dollar  equal  to  five  francs,  but  Uiere  is  a  premium  on 
gold  in  the  River  Plate  of  127.37^%  tod  for  the  present  a  gold 
standard  is  re-established  on  this  basis.  The  letters  T.T.  with 
the  eastern  sxchanges  signify  telegraphic  transfer  or  the  rate  for 
payments  made  by  cable.  The  very  important  New  York  rates 
are  always  given  in  another  part  of  the  daily  paper  with  other 
details  of  Ajnerican  commerdal  interest. 

These  rates  are  all  quotations  for  payments  in  England,  and 
all  over  the  world  the  eJtchange  on  London  is  the  exchange  of 
the  greatest  importance.  This  unique  position  was  gained 
originally,  probaUy,  through  the  geographical  position  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  has  been  maintained  owing  to  several 
reasons  whidb  secure  to  London  a  peculiar  position  by  comparison 
with  any  other  capital.  Britain's  colossal  trade  insures  a  suf^ly 
of  and  a  demand  for  English  remittances.  Even  when  goods 
or  produce  are  dealt  in  between  foreign  countries  a  credit  b  opened 
in  London,  so  that  the  shipper  of  the  produce  can  offer  in  tho 
local  market  a  bill  of  exchange  which  is  readily  saleable.  With 
the  highly  developed  banking  system  a  large  amount  of  deposits 
is  collected  in  London,  and  the  result  is  that  bills  of  any  usance 
up  to  six  months  can  be  immediately  discounted,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds, if  required,  can  be  handed  over  in  gold.  There  are  in 
London  a  great  number  of  wealthy  banks  and  banking  houMS 
whose  reputation  and  solidity  allow  any  one  of  them  to  accept 
bills  for  amounts  varying  from  one  to  ten  millions  sterling, 
whereby  large  commissions  are  earned. 

These  four  advantages,  namely^^  free  gold  market,  a  huge 
trade,  an  enormous  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  a  discount 
market  such  as  exists  nowhere  else,  have  made  London  aa 
unrivalled  financial  centre,  and  consequently  biUs  on  London 
are  an  international  money  and  the  best  medium  of  exrhanga. 

AuTHORiTns.--i4  B  C  of  the  Foreign  ExchangeSt  by  GccMwe 
Gate;  Foreign  Exchanges,  by  Goschea;  Arbitrage,  by  Deucscn; 
Arlntrages  el  FariUs,  by  Ottomar  Haupt;  Svoboda,  Arlntrage  (lath 
edition),  by  Max  Fuertt.  (E.  M.  Ha.) 

EXCHIQUBR.  The  word  '^  exchequer  "  is  the  English  form 
of  the  Fr.  ichujuier,  low  Lat.  scauarium,  and  its  primary  meaning 
is  a  chess-board  (see  Chess).  As  the  name  of  a  govenmient 
department  dealing  with  accounts  it  is  derived  from  the  exchequer 
or  the  "  abacus  "  by  means  of  which  such  accounts  were  kept, 
such  a  contrivance  being  almost  universally  in  use  before  the 
introduction  of  the  Arabic  notation.  In  England  the  department 
or  court  of  accounts  was  named  originally  "  the  tallies  "  from 
the  notched  sticks  or  taUies  which  constituted  the  primitive 
means  of  account-keeping  (which  were  only  abolished  in  i8a6), 
and  was  only  subsequently,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
named  the  exchequer  from  the  use  of  the  abacus.  Both  the  name 
and  the  general  features  of  the  institution  may  reasonably  be 
attributed  to  Norman  influence,  since  we  find  both  in  Normandy 
and  in  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  and 
laeland;  the  two  hitter  cases  being  directly  due  to  English 
example.  As  a  court  of  law  the  exchequer  owed  its  existence  in 
England,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  necessity  of  deciding  legal  question^ 
arising  from  matters  of  account,  and  its  secondary  activities  soo^ 
overshadowed  its  original  functions. 

.  We  cannot  say  whether  the  exchequer,  as  known  in  England, 
is  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  The  treasury, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  constituents,  dates  from 
before  the  conquest,  and  the  ofitoers  of  the  exchequer  who  were 
drawn  from  the  treasury  staff  can  be  traced  back  to  Domesday. 
But  our  earliest  informatfon  about  the  exchequer  Itself,  apart 
hom  that  afforded  by  the  pipe  rolls  (see  Keco^d),  rests  on  a 
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tmtiie  {Dtabgut  dt  Scaceorio)  written  aboat  aj).  1179  by 
Richard,  bishop  of  London  and  treasurer  of  England.  Ub 
father,  Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely,  had  been  treasurer  of  Henry  I.,  and 
nq>hew  to  that  king's  great  financial  minister  Roger,  bishop  of 
Salisbury.  Nigel  is  said  to  have  reconstituted  the  exchequer  after 
the  troubles  of  Stephen^  reign  upon  the  model  which  he  inherited 
from  his  uncle,  lie  Angevin,  or  rather  the  Norman,  exchequer 
cannot  be  regarded  in  strictness  as  a  permanent  department. 
It  consisted  of  two  parts:  the  lower  exchequer,  which  was 
cfeaely  connected  with  the  permanent  treasury  and  was  an 
office  for  the  receipt  and  payment  of  money;  and  the  upper 
exchequer,  which  Was  a  court  sitting  twice  a  year  to -settle 
accounts  and  thus  nearly  rehited  to  the  Curia  R^is  (9.?.).  We 
dare  hardly  say  that  either  exchequer  existed  in  vacation; 
indeed  the  word  (like  the  word  "  diet ")  seems  to  have  been 
limited  at  first  to  the  aaual  sitting  of  the  king's  courtfor  finanrial 
poxpoKSb  The  Michaelmas  and  Easter  exchequers  were  the 
If  Si  inn  B  of  this  court  "  at  the  exchequer  *  or  chess-board  as  it 
had  prevkwsly  sat  "  at  the  tallies."  The  constitutk>n  of  the 
court  was  that  of  the  normal  Prankish  curia.  The  king  was  the 
nominal  president,  and  the  court  consisted  of  his  great  officers 
of  stau  and  his  barons,  -or  tenants-in«chief ,  and  it  is  doubtless 
doe  to  the  fact  that  the  exchequer  was  originally  the  curia  itself 
sitting  for  a  special  purpose  Out  its  unofficial  judges  retained 
the  name  of  "  barons  "  until  recent  times.  Of  the  great  officers 
we  may  probably  find  the  steward  in  the  person  of  the  justiciar, 
the  Bonoal  president  of  the  court.  He  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
exchcqaer  table.  The  butler  was  not  represented.  The  chan- 
cellor sat  on  the  Justiciarli  left;  he  was  custodian  9X  officio  of 
the  seal  of  the  court,  and  thus  re^Mnsible  for  the  issue  of  all  writs 
and  summonses,  and  moreover  for  the  keeping  of  a  duplicate  roll 
of  accounts  embodying  the  judgments  of  the  court.  On  the  left 
of  the  dumcelbr,  snd  thus  dear  of  the  table,  since  their  services 
mi^il  be  requbed  ebewhere  at  any  moment,  sat  the  constable, 
the  two  chamberlains  and  the  manhal.  The  oonstable  was  the 
chief  of  the  outdoor  service  of  the  court,  and  was  responsible 
ior  everything  connected  with  the  amy,  or  with  hunting  and 
hawking.  The  two  chamberlains  were  the  lay  colleagues  of  the 
treasurer,  and  shared  with  him  the  duty  of  receiving  and  paying 
money,  and  keeping  safe  the  seal  of  the  court,  and  all  the  records 
and  other  contents  of  the  treasury.  The  marshal,  who  was 
sabordinatc  to  the  constable,  shared  his  duties,  and  was  specially 
responsible  for  the  custody  of  prisoners  and  of  the  vouchers 
produced  by  accountants.  At  the  head  of  the  table  on  the 
justiciar's  ri^t  sat,  in  Henry  II.'s  time,  an  extssordinary  member 
of  the  court,  the  bishop  of  Wbichester.  The  treasurer,  like  the 
chancellor  a  clerk,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  rig^t-hand  side  of  the 
table.  He  charged  the  accountants  with  their  find  debts,  and 
dirfattd  the  contents  of  the  great  roll  of  accounts  (or  p^  roll) 
which  embodied  the  dedsfons  of  the  court  as  to  the  indebtedness 
of  the  sherifls  and  other  accountants.  These  pemons  with  certain 
sttbocdinatcs  constituted  the  court  of  accounts,  or  upper  ei^ 
cbeqpcr,  whereas  the  lower  exdiequer,  or  exdiequer  of  receipt, 
f**rirff*H  Almost  exclusively  of  the  subordhiates  of  the 
treasoser  and  chamberlains.  In  the  upper  exchequer  the 
justiciar  app<Mntad.the  calculator,  who  .exhibited  the  state  of 
cadi  aroount  by  means  of  counters  on  the  exchequer  table,  so 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  court  might  be  dear  to  the  presumably 
Blitcrate  sheriff.  The  calculator  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  side  of 
the  table  on  the  president's  left.  The  chancellor's  staff  consisted 
of  the  MagjuUr  StriptorU  (probab^  the  aiicestor  of  the  modem 
ma^er  of  the  roDs),  whose  duties  are  not  stated;  a  derk  (the 
Bodcn  dianceUor  of  the  exchequer)  who  settled  the  form  of  all 
wrfts  and  summonses,  charged  the  sheriff  with  all  fines  and 
ameffcemcnts,  and  acted  as  a  check  on  the  treasurer  in  the  com- 
position  of  the  great  roll;  and  a  scribe  (afterwards  the  comp- 
troller of  the  pipe) ,  who  wrote  out  the  writs  and  summonses  and 
kept  a  duplicate  of  the  great  roll,  known  as  the  chancellor's  roll. 
The  constable's  subordinates  were  the  marshal  and  a  derfc,  who, 
besides  the  duty  of  paying  outdoor  servants  of  the  crown,  had  the 
special  task  of  producing  duplicates  of  all  writs  issued  by  the 
Coiia  Regis.  The  treasurer  and  chamberlains,  being  colleagues. 


had  a  joint  staff,  the  clerical  or  literate  members  of  which  were 
servants  of  the  treasurer,  while  the  hiy  or  illiterate  members 
depended  on  the  chamberhiins.  Hence  while  the  treasurer  and 
his  derks  kept  their  accounts  by  means  of  rolls,  the  diamberlains 
and  their  Serjeants  duplicated  them  so  far  as  possible  by  means 
of  tallies.  Thus  the  great  roll  was  written  by  the  treasurer's 
scribe  (the  engrosser,  afterwards  the  derk  of  the  pq>e),  while  the 
payments  on  account  and  other  aUowances  to  be  credited  to  the 
sheriff  were  registered  by  the  tally  cutter  of  the  chambevlains. 

In  the  exchequer  of  receipt  Use  staff  was  similarly  divided 
between  the  treasurer  and  diamberlains;  the  treasurer  having 
a  clerk  who  kept  the  issue  and  receipt  rolls  (the  later  derk  of  the 
pells)  and  four  tellers,  while  each  of  the  chamberlains  was  repre- 
sented by  a  knight  (afterwards  the  deputy  chamberlains),  wfao 
controlled  the  clerk's  account  by  means  of  tallies,  and  held  their 
hnds  by  this  serjeanty;  these  three  had  joint  oontpol  of  the 
treasury,  and  couM  not  act  independently.  The  other  serjeants 
were  the  knight  or  "  pesour  "  who  weighed  the  money,  the  melter 
who  assayed  it,  and  the  ushers  of  the  two  exchequers.  It  shouU 
be  noted  that  all  the  Jay  offices  of  the  treasury  in  both  exdiequers 
were  hereditary.  Henry  n.  had  also  a  personal  clerk  who 
supervised  the  proceedings  perwnally  in  the  upper,  and  by 
d«puty  in  the  lower,  exchequer. 

The  business  of  the  ancient  exdsequer  was  primarily  financial, 
although  we  know  that  some  judidal  business  was  done  there  and 
that  the  court  of  common  pleas  was  derived  from  it  rather  than 
from  the  curia  proper.  The  principal  accountants  were-  the 
sheriffis,  who  were  bound,  as  the  king's  principal  financial  agents 
in  each  county,  to  give  an  account  of  their  ^tewardshq)  twice  a 
year,  at  the  exchequers  of  Easter  and  Midiaelmas.  Half  the 
annual  revenue  was  payable  at  Easter,  and  at  Michaielmas  the 
bahnce  was  exacted,  and  the  accounts  made  up  for  the  year, 
and  formally  enrolled  on  the  pipe  rolL  The  fixed  revenue  coik^ 
sisted  of  the  farms  of  the  king's  demesne  lands  within  the  counties, 
of  the  county  minu,  and  of  certain  boroughs  (see  BoaoucH) 
which  paid  annual  sums  as  the  price  of  their  liberties.  DanegeJd 
was  also  regarded  as  fixed  revenue,  thou^  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  n.  it  was  not  frequently  levied.  There  were  abo  rents 
of  assarts  and  purprestures  and  mining  and  other  royalties. 
The  casual  revenue  consisted  of  the  profits  of  the  feudal  incidents 
(escheat,  wardship  and  marriage),  of  theprofits  of  justice  (amerce- 
ments, and  goods  of  felons  and  outlaws) ,  and  of  fines,  or  payments 
made  by  the  king's  subjects  to  secure  grants  of  Und,  wardships 
or  marriages,  and  of  immunities,  as  well  as  for  the  hastening 
and  sometimes  the  defying  of  justice.  Besides  this,  there  were 
the  reveiuies  arising  from  aids  and  scutages  of  the  king's  military 
tenants,  taOages  of  the  crown  hmds,  customs  of  ports,  and  special 
"  gifts,"  or  general  assessments  made  on  particular  occasions. 
For  the  collection  of  all  these  the  sheriff  was  primarily  responsible, 
though  in  some  cases  the  accountants  dealt  directly  with  the 
exchequer,  and  were  bound  to  make  their  appearance  in  person 
on  the  day  when  the  sheriff  accounted. 

We  gather  both  from  tradition  and  from  the  example  of  the 
Scotti^  exchequer  that  the  farms  of  demesne  lands  were  srigin- 
ally  paid  in  kind,  by  way  of  purveyance  for  the  royal  household, 
and  although  such  farms  are  expressed  even  in  Domesday  Book 
in  terms  of  money,  the  tradition  that  there  was  a  system  of 
customary  valuation  is  a  sufficient  explanation,  and  not  of  itself 
hicredible.  At  some  date,  poss3>ly  under  the  adminiitmtion  of 
Roger  of  Salisbury,  the  Inconvenience  of  this  arrangement  led 
to  the  substitution  of  money  paynaents  at  the  exchequer.  The 
rapid  deterioration  of  a  smaQ  rilvcr  coinage  led  to  successive 
efforts  to  maintain  the  value  of  these  payments,  first  by  a  "  scale  " 
deduction  of  6d.  in  the  £  for  wear,  then  by  the  substitution  of 
t>ayment  by  weight  for  payment  by  tale,  and  finaUy  by  the 
reduction  c^  most  of  such  payments  to  their  pure  silver  value 
by  means  of  an  assay,  a  process  origimUly  confined  to  payments 
from  particular  manors.  Only  the  farms  of  counties,  however, 
were  so  treated,  and  not  all  of  those.  The  amount  to  be  deducted 
in  these  cases  was  settled  by  the  weighing  and  assaying  of  a 
specimen  pound  of  silver  in  the  presence  of  the  sheriff  by  the- 
pesour  and  the  mdter  in  the  lower  exchequer.    The  .casual 
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revenue  was  paid  by  tale,  and  lor  the  determination  of  its 
amount  it  was  neceaary  to  have  copies  of  all  grants  made  in  the 
chancery  on  which  renu  were  reserved,  or  fines  payable.  These 
were  known  first  as  conlrabrevia  and  later  as  cnginalia;  the 
profits  of  justice  were  settled  by  the  delivery  of  "  estreats  " 
from  the  justices,  while  for  certain  minor  casualties  the  oath  of 
the  sheriff  was  at  first  the  only  security.  At  a  later  date  many  of 
them  were  determined  by  copies  of  inquisitions  sent  in  from  the 
chancery.  All  this  business  might  be  transacted  anywhere  in 
England,  and  though  convenience  placed  the  exchequer  first  at 
Winchester  (where  the  treasury  was),  and  afterwaixis  usually 
at  Westminster,  it  held  occasional  sessions  at  other  towns  even 
in  the  14th  century. 

The  Angevin  exchequer,  described  by  Richard  the  Treasurer, 
remained  the  ideal  of  the  institution  throughout  its  history,  and 
the  lineaments  of  the  origiiud  exemplar  were  never  completely 
effaced;  but  the  rapid  increase  both  of  financial  and  judicial 
business  led  to  a  multiplication  of  machinery  and  a  growing 
complexity  of  constitution.  Even  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL  we 
gather  that  the  great  officers  of  state,  except  the  treasurer  and 
chancellor,  commonly  attended  by  deputy.  In  the  rdgn  of 
Henry  III.  the  chancdlor  had  also  ceased  to  attend,  and  his  derk, 
acquired  the  title  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  To  the  same 
period  belongs  the  institution  of  the  king's  and  lord  treasurer's 
remembrancers.  These  at  first  had  common  duties  and  kept 
duplicate  roUs,  but  by  the  ordinance  of  1323  their  functions  were 
differentiated.  Henceforward  the  king's  remembranwr  was  more 
particularly  concerned  with  the  casual,  and  the  lord  treasurer's 
remembrancer  with  the  fixed  revenue.  The  former  put  all  debts 
in  charge,  while  the  latter  saw  to  their  recovery  when  they  had 
found  their  way  on  to  the  great  roIL  Hence  the  preliminary 
stages  of  each  account,  the  receiving  axui  registering  of  the 
king's  writs  to  the  treasurer  and  barons,  and  the  drawing  up  of 
all  particulars  of  account,  lay  with  the  king's  remembrancer,  and 
he  retained  the  corresponding  vouchers.  The  lord  treasurer's 
remembrancer  exacted  the  "  remanets  "  of  such  accounts  as  had 
been  enrolled,  as  well  as  reserved  rents  and  fixed  revenue,  and 
so  became  closely  corinected  with  the  derk  of  the  pipe.  Before 
the  end  of  the  14th  century  these  three  ofiices  had  akeady 
crystallised  into  separate  departments. 

In  the  meantime  the  increasing  length  and  variety  of  accounts, 
as  well  as  the  growth  of  judicial  business,  had  led  to  various  efforts 
at  reform.  As  eariy  as  22  Henry  IL  it  became  necessary  to 
remove  from  the  great  roll  the  debts  which  it  seemed  hopeless  to 
levy,  axMl  further  ordinances  to  the  same  end  were  made  by 
statute  in  54  Henry  III.  and  in  is  Edward  I.  By  this  last  a 
spedal  '*  nranniiwl  roli "  was  established  in  which  the 
"  desperate  ^iebts "  were  recorded,  in  order  that  the  sheriff 
might  be  reminded  of  them  srearly  irithout  their  overloading  the 
great  nXL  But  the  largest  accession  of  financial  business  arose 
from  the  *'  foreign  accounts,"  that  is  to  say,  the  accounts  of 
national  services,  which  did  not  naturally  form  part  of  the 
account  of  any  county.  These  did  not  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
form  ax>art  of  the  exchequer  business.  Such  expenses  as  appear 
on  the  pipe  roll  were  paid  by  the  sherifiii,  or  by  the  bailiffs  of 
"  honours  ";  payments  out  of  the  treasury  itsdf  would  only 
appear  on  the  receipt  and  inue  rolls,  and  the  "  spending  depart- 
ments "  probably  drew  their  suppUcs  from  the  camera  curie, 
and  not  directly  from  the  exchequer.  In  the  course  of  the  X3th 
century  the  exdiequer  gradually  acquired  partis]  control  of  these 
national  accounts.  Even  in  x8  Henry  IL  there  is  an  account  for 
the  forests  of  England,  and  soon  the  mint,  the  wardrobe  and  the 
escheators  followed.  The  undated  statute  of  the  exchequer 
(probably  about  1276)  provides  for  ocheators,  the  earldom  of 
Chester,  the  Channd  Islands,  the  customs  and  the  wardrobe. 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  wardrobe  account  became 
ttiunanageable,  since  it  not  only  financed  the  household,  army, 
navy  aiid  diplomatic  service,  but  raised  money  on  the  customs 
independently  of  the  exchequer.  The  reform  of  Z3a3-x3a6,  due 
to  Walter  de  Stapledon,  in  remedying  this  sute  of  things,  greatly 
increased  the  number  o(  "  foreign  accounts  "  by  making  the 
great  wardrobe  '  (the  storekeeping  department),  the  butler. 


purveyors,  keepers  of  horses  or  of  the  stud,  the  derk  of  the 
"  hamper  "  of  the  chancery  (who  took  the  fees  for  the  great 
seal),  and  the  various  ambassadors,  directly  accountable  to  the 
exchequer.  At  the  same  time  the  sheriffs'  accounts  were  ex- 
pedited by  the  further  simplification  of  the  great  roH,  and  by 
appointing  a  qtedal  officer,  the  "  foreign  apposer,"  to  take  the 
account  of  the  "  green  wax,"  or  estreats,  so  that  two  accounts 
could  go  on  at  once.  Another  baron  (the  5th  or  cursitor  baron) 
was  appointed,  and  the  whde  business  of  foreign  accounts  was 
transferred  to  a  separate  building  where  one  baron  and  certain 
auditors  spent  their  whole  time  in  settling  the  balances  due  on 
the  accounts  already  mentioited,  as  weU  as  those  of  castles,  &c., 
not  let  to  farm,  Wales,  Gascony,  Ireland^  aids  (derical  and  lay), 
temporalities  of  vacant  bishoprics,  abbeys,  priories  and  dignities, 
mines  of  silver  and  tin,  ulnage  and  so  forth.  These  balances 
were  accounted  for  in  the  exdiequer  itsdf,  and  entered  on  the 
pipe  roll,  but  the  preliminary  accounts  were  filed  by  the  king's 
remembrancer,  and  enrolled  sepanttdy  by  the  treasurer's 
remembrancer  as  a  supplement  to  the  pipe  rolL 

The  next  important  change,  about  thie  end  of  the  z  sth  century, 
was  the  gradual  substitution  of  special  auditors  appointed  by  the 
crown,  known  as  the  auditors  of  the  prests  (the  predecessors 
of  the  commissioners  for  auditing  public  accounts),  tor  the 
auditors  of  the  exchequer.  Accounts  when  passed  by  them  were 
presented  in  duplicate  and  "  declared  "  before  the  treasurer, 
under-treasurer  and  chancellor.  Of  the  two  copies,  one,  on 
paper,  was  retained  by  the  auditors,  the  other,  on  parchment, 
was  successively  enrolled  by  the  king's  and  lord  treasurer's 
remembrancers,  and*  finally  by  the  derk  of  the  pipe,  to  secure 
the  levying  of  any  "  remanets  "  or  "  supers  "  by  process  of  the 
exchequer. 

Beiides  the  two  great  difficulties  of  the  postponement  of 
finanrial  to  legal  business,  and  of  preventing  the  shexifiiB  from 
ersfting  the  same  debt  twice,  the  exchequer  was,  as  has  been 
seen,  hampered  in  its  functions  1^  the  inteifereiioe  of  other 
departnients  in  finandal  matters.  Its  own  branches  even 
acquired  a  certain  independence.  The  exchequer  of  the  Jews, 
which  came  to  an  end  in  z8  Edward  I.  was  such  a  branch.  In 
37  Henry  VIII.  the  court  of  augmentations  was  established  to 
deal  with  forfdted  lands  of  monasteries.  This  was  fdlowed  in 
33  &  33  Henry  VIIL  by  the  courts  of  first-fruits  and  tenths 
and  of  general  surveyors.  These  were  reabsorbed  by  the  ex- 
chequer in  I  Mary,  but  remained  as  separate  departments 
within  it.  But  the  development  of  the  treasury,  which  succeeded 
to  the  functions  of  the  camera  c\irie  or  the  king's  chamber, 
ultimatdy  reduced  the  administrative  functions  of  the  exdiequer 
to  unimportance,  and  the  audit  office  took  over  its  duties  with 
regard  to  public  accounts.  So  that  when  the  statute  of  3  &  4 
William  IV.  cap.  99,  removed  the  sheriff's  accounts  also  from 
its  competence,  and  brought  to  an  end  the  series  of  pipe  roDs 
which  begins  in  1130,  the  ancient  exchequer  may  be  said  to  have 
come  to  an  end.  (C  J.) 

In  Z834  an  act  was  passed  abolishing  the  old  offices  of  the 
exchequer,  and  creating  a  new  exchequer  under  a  comptroUer- 
gcneral,  the  detailed  business  of  pajrments  formerly  made  at 
the  exchequer  being  transferred  to  the  paymaster-general, 
whose  office  was  fuzi^er  enlarged  in  1836  and  1848.  And  in 
z866,  as  the  result'  of  a  adect  committee  reporting  unfavour- 
ably on  the  system  of  exchecnier  control  as  established  in 
1834,  the  exchequer  was  abolisbed  altogether  as  a  distinct 
department  of  state,,  and  a  new  exchequer  and  audit  depart- 
ment established. 

The  andent  term  exdiequer  now  survives  mainly  as  the 
offidal  title  pf  the  national  banking  account  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  .  This  central  account  is  commonly  called  the  ex- 
chequer, and  its  sututory  title  is  "His  Majest/s  Exchequer." 
It  may  also  be  described  with  statutory  authority  as  **  The 
Account  of  the  (^nsolidatad  Flmd  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 
This  account  is,  in  fact,  divided  between  the  Banks  of  England 
and  Irdand.  At  the  head  office  of  each  of  these  institutions 
recdpta  are  accepted  and  payments  made  on  account  of  the 
exchequer;  but  in  published,  documents,  the  two  accounts  are 


iDe,  the  batuKCi  onlj'  it  th« 
■bova  Kptnlcly. 

OpenUom  ^ecliBg  the  ciclwiiuer  ore  regulated  by  Ifae 
EicbeqiKT  uhI  Audit  DeparUDenli  Aa  iSM.  Section  lO  pre- 
•fhbe*  tbu  the  iron  revenue  of  the  United  Kiagdom  Got 
dnsback*  and  repaymenU,  irhich  are  not  really  Rveouc)  ii 
payibte,  and  must  tooner  or  later  be  paid  into  the  Mchcquer. 
ScclJoa  i<  direcu  that  paynienli  tbould  be  made  from  iLc 
luad  n  fanned  to  meet  the  current  requiremenii  of  tpuidiiig 
department*.  Section*  ij,  14,  ij  lay  down  the  conditioaa 
uodn  iriiidi  money  can  be  drawn  from  the  eidiequer.  Dnf  tioa 
tbt  ucbeqiuT  require  the  'approval  of  an  officer  independent 
at  the  extcatlve  government,  the  comptroUet  and  auditor- 
genenL  But  the  descriptioB  of  the  formal  procedure  requind 
by  itatute  cannot  adequately  eipresi  the  actual  working  ol 
(be  lyMcm,  or  the  part  it  play*  in  tbe  natiODal  finance.  The 
drnpUdty  it  the  lytlem  laid  domi  by  the  act  of  iS6£  baa  been 
diiturind  by  tbe  divenion  of  certain  brancbea  or  portion]  of 
levenae  bom  tbc  oiebequer  to  "  Local  TaulioD  Accounti," 
oDdct  a  tyttem  initiated  by  tbe  Loot  Government  Act  iSgg, 

While  tbe  cicbequet  ii,  a*  already  ttated,  tbe  centra]  account, 
it  b  Mt  directly  in  contact  urilh  the  detaib  ol   '' 


lepante  acoooati  of  tbe  rupective  recdvins  d 

office.  A  not  iocouiderable  portion  i>  Rcdved  in  tbe  pn 
and  remitted  to  London  or  Dublin  by  bilb  or  otherwiae,  am  ue 
■■'■•■"'■-  ttaufcn  to  tbc  eacbequer  an  made  (in  round  auma) 
fnm  the  accounts  of  tbe  lecdvinf  department!  in  London  or  in 
DublbL    Tbui,  there  ara  alwaya  conaiderable  turns  due  lo  the 

Boating  balance*  an  (for  tbe  sake  of  ecanomy)  used  temporarily 
for  cnmnt  expense*,  there  are  generally  amounts  due  by  the 
eicluqner  u>  tb*  receiving  department!-,  luch  crosi  claims 
are  adjoited  periodically,  generally  once  a  month.  The  finance 
accounts  of  tbe  U^ted  Kiagdom  tbow  the  gnus  amounti  due 
to  the  eicbeqaer  Iram  the  department!,  andlikewiie  tbe  an»unts 
payable  out  of  tbe  grom  revenue  in  priority  to  the  claim  of  the 
uchcqner.  On  the  eipendilure  side  a  lirnilar  lyilem  prevail*. 
No  dcuHed  payment*  an  made  direct  from  tbe  eicbequcr,  but 
roand  soma  are  issued  from  it  to  lubildiaty  accouou,  from 
■rhich  the  actual  drafts  for  tbe  public  services  are  met.  For 
■"""'",  tbe  interest  on  the  national  debt  is  paid  by  tbe  Bank 
ol  g-(i»~'  from  a  separate  account  fed  by  transfers  of  round 
sum*  Iram  the  exdtequer  a*  required.  Similsily,  payments  for 
army,  navy  and  moat  dvil  service*  are  met  by  the  paymaster- 
........ nt  of  bis  own,  fed  by  daily  transfers  from 

noticeable  eSect&  Finlly,  it  secures  the 
A  fiaa£ty  of  the  ncbc<iuer  account*,  and  tberefore 
'  national  finance  Every  evening 
the  chancdlor  of  tbc  exchequer  can  tell  his  position  lo  tar  as  the 
eachcqncr  la  oonceroedi  on  tbe  first  day  of  every  quarter  tbe 
pros  b  able  to  comment  on  the  national  income  and  expenditure 
up  to  the  evening  before.  The  annual  account  ii  dosed  on  tbe 
cnning  of  tb*  jiit  of  March,  and  there  can  be  no  reopening  of 
thebodigctof  a  past  year  such  as  may  occur  under  other  financial 
systems.    The  seoind  effect  olthesystemistointtoduceacertain 

reduced  lo  tbe  simplicity  of  exchequer  figures;  there  is  aliiayi 
(as  already  explained)  revenue  received  by  government  which 
bs!  not  yet  reached  the  exchequer;  and  there  must  always 
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issued  but  not  yet  cashed.  The  suggeaied  criticism  is,  how- 
ever, met  If  it  can  be  ibown  that,  on  the  whale,  the  diBerences 
between  Ibe  true  revenue  and  the  exchequer  receipts,  or 
between  tbe  true  (or  audited)  expenditure  and  the  exchequer 
issaea,  are  nat.  laUng  one  year  with  anatbet,  relatively  can- 
•ider^ite.    The  following  figures  (ooo's  omitted)  illustrale  thi* 
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Tbe  third  column  in  tbe  above  shows  tbe  price  which  has  to  be 
paid  (in  the  form  ol  discrepancies  between  facts  and  figures) 
for  the  simplicity  secured  tostatementsand  records  of  the  natidnid 
finance  by  tbe  present  lyiiem  embodied  in  tbe  lenil  exchequer. 
Probably  few  will  think  tbe  price  loo  hi^  In  consideration  of 
the  advantages  secured. 

The  principal  official  who  derives  a  title  from  the  eicbequer 
In  it*  living  sense  is,  of  ceune,  tbe  chancellor  of  the  eicbequer. 


mission*  for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high  tr 
Britain  and  Ireland;  but  be  is  appoini«l  chancellor  af  the 
exchequer  for  Great  Britain  and  chancellor  of  the  cichequcc 
for  Ireland  by  (wo  additional  patent*.  Although,  in  fact,  the 
finance  minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be  has  no  jfolHlcry 
power  over  the  eicbequer  apart  from  his  position  as  second 
commissioner  of  the  treasury;  but  in  virtue  of  his  office  he  is 

reduction  of  the  national  debt,  a  trustee  of  tbe  British  Museum, 
an  ecclesiastical  annmissioner,  a  member  of  the  board  of  agri- 
culture, a  cortunissianer  of  public  works  and  building,  local 
government,  and  education,  a  comtnissioner  for  regulating  the 
offices  of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  and  bas  cectain  functions 
connected  with  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India. 
Tbe  only  other  exchequer  offictr  requiring  mention  is  the 
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comiiticiller  and  ■DcUlor-gawrat,  irboie  fuBCtion*  I*  comptnlkt- 
genenl  of  the  cichequet  b4ve  been  •Irtidy  detcribed. 

Tbe  andent  naoie  of  the  oilioul  bioktng  Kcoimt  hu  been 
■ttacbed  ta  two  o(  ttie  tonot  of  UDfunded  oitioiul  debu  Ei- 
cheqiici  billi,  nhich  diM  from  Ihe  reign  of  WUIUm  and  Muy 
(iliey  took  tbe  pUce  of  (he  UtUo,  pnvioiuly  uKd  For  the  (une 
pLipose),  becune  eninct  in  iSgr,  but  udiequa'  boodi  (Gnt 
itsucd  by  Mr  CUdstooe  in  iSjj)  siill  pouen  i  practical  import- 
toce.  An  exchequer  boEid  is  h  promise  by  government  to  pay  a 
gpedficd  nun  aitei  a  iped&ed  period,  gecienUy ' ' 


iwhiie  I 


.  pay  a 


Tlyit 


It  pcmeaaca  no  general  power  to  [snie 
eicheqoer  bondi^  inch  power  ii  only  confemd  by  a  apedal  act, 
and  for  qxdEtd  purposes;  but  when  the  power  hu  been 
created,  eichequer  bonds  issued  in  pursuance  o(  it  are  governed 
by  general  statutoty  provisions  contained  in  the  Eicbequer  Bills 
and  Bonds  Act  iS66,  and  amending  actL  Tbae  acts  create 
of  exchequer  bonds  and  for  the  payment 


of  in 


exchequer  it 
of  sheriSs,"   wni 
occasion  be  wni 


[uer  which  still  remain.  The  chancellor  of  the 
11  presidca  it  Che  ceremony  of  "  pricking  the  list 
which  Is  a  quasi-judicial  function;  and  on  that 
robe  of  black  silk  with  gold  embroidery. 
_  a  judidal  costume.  In  England  the  last  judge 
who  waa  styled  baron  of  the  exchequer  (Baron  Pollock)  died 
in  1897.  In  Scotland  the  jurisdiction  of  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer  was  transferred  to  the  court  of  session  in  t&i6,  but  the 
lanc  act  requires  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  judges  as  "  lord 
ordinsry  la  exchequer  causes,"  which  office  still  exists.  In 
Ireland  Lord  Chief  Baron  Pallea  waa  (he  last  to  retain  (he  old 
title.  A  street  near  Dublin  Castle  is  called  Exchequer  Street, 
recalling  (he  separate  Irish  exchequer,  which  ceased  In  181;. 
The  old  term  also  survives  in  (he  full  title  of  (he  treasury  repre- 
sentative in  Scotland,  which  is  "  The  King's  and  the  Lord 
Treasurer's  Remembiancer  in  Eachequer,"  while  his  office  in  (he 
hiitolic  Parliament  Square  Is  styled  "  Exchequer  Chambers." 
(S.  E  S..R.) 


the  Treasurer  UiJ9}  waa  fint  winted  u>di(ed  Wnce  by  A.  JIiaHh, 

C  G.  Cnunpud  C  Johnson,  Oxford,  1901).    The  nubliui;  1..  of 

:  Pipe  RoU  Sociely  (London,  1884  et  aeq.),  the  npc  Rolh  md 

ancetlv's  Rail,  piAited  by  (hi  Rcccnl  COnuniiuon  (Loniliin,  1  .a 

1  [B44).*°d  H.  Hall'sHlitiDnef  the  JtK>f^XtiU^Me£»^k.  xr 


ji  Henry  //-  (London,  iSw)  shoulc 
iccounl  Is  in  H.  Hall's  OIh  Lih 
1901).  and  a  careful  study  in  Dr 


ndff  at  Planum 


UamtU  (Lor, 

,. Ir  Parow'e  Ihesls,  Ciiw^iuj  : 

It  (Berlin,  1906J.    For  the  ijlh  and  11th  nBturia  H.  i  I 

Hillao  of  the  KnJSi»t>fIilt£uUgiiir  (London,  Re11aScrif«,  1 
li  eucntiat. as  alio  the  Public  Record  Oeiee  Liil nf  Fortiii  A„- 
(LoDdon.  1000),  Later  practice  nuy  be  EaiherEd  fnnn  the  hii 
h'll  <at  Ilia:  0/  Dtdarri  AainMi  (Lon  Joa,  1S93).  and  Irn,,, 
books ai Sir  T.FaMhiwe'sJ*rac(iMi!frt.£Kfajii«  Court.  1... 
about  a-D.  I600  (London,  1658) ;  Oirisiaplier  Vernon's  TkD  h:i<h, 
Of*nid  (London.  t660,  or  Sir  Geoffrey  CUbtn's  Trtat-.it  o> 
Coarl  nf  Exilttoiitt  (London,  17S8J,  aa  well  lii  from  tW  .i..i 
abulishing  various  om«s  In  the  exchequer.    H.  Hall's  Aniip. 


SiMaoi  (Edinburgh.  I 
Cilben's  book  noted  at 
Sec  al»  Appendix  r -j  t 
Eipcniilan  frim  1688 
parliament  by  H.  W.  t 
woriiinff  of  the  ollice  Ir 
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umefl,  prepared  for 
--,,.  — .  ,x  bdelights  on  the 

I  the  exchequer)  In  Ttm^  Bar 

EXCISE  [derived  through  the  Dutch;  axijt  or  ttciji,  pouibly 
from  Late  Lat.  ofacaiare, — ad,  (0,  and  ceimr,  tax;  the  word 

well  known  in  public  finance,  signifying  a  du(y  charged  on  home 
goods,  either  in  the  pioceas  of  their  manufacture,  or  before  (heir 
sale  (0  the  home  consumen.  This  lom  of  taxadoa  tmpliea  a 
comcaonHeallh  ioniewha(  advanced  In  manufactures,  markels 
and  general  riches;  and  I(  in(erfercB  so  directly  with  the 
industry  and  hberty  of  the  subject  that  it  has  seldom  been 


e  oae-balf  by 


intradueed  UM  in  ioiim  mpicoM  Eaincial  adgoKy,  ud  bu  M 
sddom  been  bene,  even  after  long  usage,  with  len  tiiMi  the 
ordinary  Impadence  of  (axation.  Yet  excise  dutie*  can  bout 
a  rcqKctable  antiquity,  having  a  distinct  parallel  in  the  MiMfiJ 
rerum  jHolium  (or  toll  levied  on  all  comnwdKies  toU  by 
auction,  or  in  pulilic  market)  of  the  Ramana.  But  the  Roman 
exdse  was  mild  compared  with  that  of  modem  nations,  having 
never  been  more  than  atilitima,  or  I  %,  of  tlie  value;  and  it 
was  much  shoAer  lived  than  tbe  modern  eiaint)lea.  haviu  been 
fint  Imposed  by  Augustus,  reduced  for  i 
Tiberius,  and  finally  abolished  by  Caligula, 
Roman  excJK  cannot  have  bad  a  duradon  of  much  mon  than 
hall  a  ceudiry.  lu  nmiasion  mus(  have  been  deemed  a  great 
boon  In  tbe  marts  of  Rome,  since  It  waa  commemorated  by  tlw 
issue  of  small  brass  ciuni  with  the  legend  Knmisiii  Cenlaimii, 
specimens  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  collections. 

The  history  of  (his  branch  of  revenue  in  ibe  United  Kingdom 
datea  from  the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  when  the  republican 
government,  following  (he  example  of  Holland,  cs(ahlished, 
as  a  means  of  defraying  the  heavy  expenditure  of  (he  time, 
various  duties  of  excise,  which  (he  royalitta  when  restored  to 
power  found  too  convenient  or  too  necosary  to  be  abaBdoDcd, 
notwithstanding  their  origin  and  theii  general  unpopularity. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  destined  to  tK  steadily  frureased 
both  In  number  and  In  amount.  It  Is  curious  that  the 
first  conmiodltles  selected  for  eadie  were  those  on  which  thia 
branch  of  taxation,  after  |Tea(  extensIoD,  had  again  in  the  period 
of  reform  and  free  trade  been  in  a  maimer  pennanenlly  itduced, 
viz.  malt  hquors,  and  such  kinilred  beverages  as  dder  perry 
and  spruce  beer.  The  other  exdse  duties  remaining  ate  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  licences,  such  as  (0  kill  game  and  to  tue  and  carry 
guns,  to  sell  gold  and  ^vei  plate,  to  punue  (he  busmen  of 
appraisers  or  auctioneers,  hawkers  or  pcdian,  pawnbrokm 
or  patent-medicine  vendors,  to  manufacture  tobacco  or  snnfi, 
10  deal  In  sweets  or  in  foreign  wines,  to  malte  vinegar,  to  roast 
malt,  or  to  use  a  Kill  in  chemis(Ty  or  otherwise.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  the  policy  of  the  licence  dudes  waa  at  first  not  to 
much  to  collect  revenue,  though  in  the  aggregate  they  yielded  a 
targe  sum,  as  (0  guard  (he  main  sources  of  excise,  and  O  place 
certain  daues  of  dealers,  by  registntion  and  an  annual  payment 
to  the  exchequer,  under  a  direct  legal  responsibility.  Tie  exdae 
system  of  the  United  Kingdom  aa  now  pruned  and  reformed, 
however,  while  sdll  the  nios(  prtdi£c  of  all  (he  sources  of  revenue, 
is  simple  in  process,  and  is  contentedly  home  aa  compared  with 
what  was  the  case  In  the  iflth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  igib 
century.  The  wan  with  Bonaparte  strained  (he  goverrmieDI 
resources  (o  (he  u(termo9t.  and  excise  duties  were  multiplied 
and  increased  in  every  practicable  form.  Sticks,  candles,  ohcQ 
prints,  glass,  hides  and  skins,  leather,  paper,  salt,  sosp.  and  other 
commodities  of  home  manufacture  and  conaumplion  were  placed. 
wiih  their  respective  iadut(ries,  under  eidae  surveillance  and  fine. 
When  the  dudes  could  no  longer  be  Ineteaaed  in  number,  they 
were  raised  in  rate.  The  duty  on  British  spirits,  which  had 
begun  a(  a  few  pence  per  gallon  in  16(0,  rose  step  by  step  to 
IIS.  Bid.  per  gallon  in  iSio;  and  the  duty  on  sah  waa  augmented 
to  three  or  (outfold  its  value. 

The  old  unpopulari(y  ol  cidse,  though  now  aomewhat  out  ol 
date,  must  have  had  real  enough  grounds.  It  breaks  out  in 
English  literature,  from  songs  and  pasquinades  to  grave  political 
essays  and  legal  commenuriea.  Blackstone,  in  quoting  ih 
declaration  of  parliament  in  1649  (hat  "  exdse  Is  (he  most  ess 
and  IndiSeren(  levy  that  can  be  laid  upon  the  people."  adds  o 
his  own  authority  that "  from  Its  firs(  original  (o  the  present  dm 
i(s  very  name  has  been  odious  (o  the  people  of  En^nd  "  (book 
cap.  8,  tenth  edition,  !;a6);  whUe  the  definition  ol  "exdse 
gravely  inserted  by  Dr  Johnson  In  (he  DklUmary,  at  theimmlntm 
risk  of  aubjecdng  the  eminent  author  (0  a  prtaecution  for  b'bcl— 
vis.  "a  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodities,  and  adjudged  not 
by  the  common  judga  of  property,  but  wretches  hired  by  Iboae 
lo  whom  eidae  is  p«id"—can  hardly  be  ever  forgotten. 

The  dudea  of  excise  in  the  United  Kingdom  were,  untB  the 
passing  of  tbe  Finance  Act  i«ai,  u«der  ihe  control  o(  tbe 
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ooouBtttiooen  •(  inland  revenue;  they  are  now  under  thecontroi 
•I  tbe  commissionen  of  customs;  the  amount  raised,  apart  from 
dumges  in  the  rate,  shows  a  fairly  constant  tendency  to  increase, 
mad  ia  usually  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  working  classes. 

The  s^int  duty  m  levied  according  to  the  quantity  of  '*  proof 
spirxt  "  contained  in  the  product  of  distillation,  and  the  charge 
B  taken  at  three  different  points  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
the  tnuler  being  liable  for  the  result  of  the  highest  of  the  three 
calculationau  What  is  known  as  "  proof  spirit "  is  obtained 
by  miang  nearly  equal  weights  of  pure  alcohol  and  water,  the 
quantity  of  pure  alcohol  being  in  bulk  about  57%  of  the  whole. 
Owing  to  the  high  rate  of  duty  as  compared  with  the  volume 
and  intrinsic  value  of  the  spirits,  the  whole  process  of  manufacture 
is  cairkd  on  under  the  cTose  supervision  of  revenue  officials. 
AH  the  vessels  used  are  measured  by  them  and  are  secured  with 
revenue  locks;  the  premises  are  under  constant  survey;  and 
notice  has  to  be  given  by  the  dbtiller  of  the  materials  used  and 
of  the  several  stages  of  his  operations.  Though  the  charge  for 
duty  is  la^cd  at  the  time  when  the  process  of  distillation  is 
completed,  the  duty  is  not  actually  paid  until  the  q>irits  are 
required  for  consumption.  In  the  meanwhile  they  may  be 
istained  in  an  approved  "  warehouse,"  which  is  also  subject  to 


The  bur  duty  dates  from  x88o,  in  which  year  it  was  substituted 
for  the  duty  on  malt.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  worts  depends 
chiefly  on  the  amount  of  sugar  which  they  contain,  end  is 
aacextained  by  the  sacdiarometer. 

Eadse  licencet  may  be  divided  into — (a)  licences  for  the  sale 
or  BBannfactuie  of  excisable  liquors,  (6)  licences  for  other  trades, 
such  as  tobacco  dealers  or  manuficturers,  auctioneers,  pawn- 
brokers, ftc,  (c)  licences  for  male  servants,  carriages,  motors 
and  armorial  bearings,  and  (i)  gun,  game  and  dog  licences. 
Neariy  tbe  wliole  of  the  licence  duties  is  paid  over  to  the  local 
taxation  account. 

Tbe  raSmay  paumger  ditiy,  which  was  made  an  excise  duty 
by  the  Railway  Passenger  Duty  Act  1847,  appUes  only  to  Great 
Britain.  It  is  levied  on  all  passenger  fares  exceeding  id.  per  mile, 
the  rate  being  a%  on  urban  and  5%  on  other  traffic. 

The  other  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  excise  revenue 
are  the  charges  on  deliveries  from  bonded  warehouses,  and  the 
duties  OB  coffee  mixture  labels  and  on  chicory. 

For  waen  detailed  information  reference  should  be  made  to 
Hif  haore's  Exciu  Lanu,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  commiwioners 
oTinlaad  revenue,  ctpedally  thoM  issued  in  X870  and  1865.  See 
also  TaxanoM ;  Emclxsh  Fxnamcb. 

nOOHHUnCAnOM  (Lat  tx,  out  of,  away  from;  communis, 
conunon),  the  judicial  exclusion  of  offenders  from  the  rights 
and  priirileges  of  the  rdigious  community  to  which  they  belong. 
Tbe  history  <rf  the  practice  of  excommunication  nuiy  be  traced 
throogb  (x)  pagsn  anak>gues,  (2)  Hebrew  custom,  (3)  primitive 
Christian  practice,  (4)  medieval  and  monastic  usage,  (5)  modem 
BOfvfvals  in  existing  Christian  churches. 

s.  Among  pagan  analogues  are  the  Gr.  xif»lfi(ar  ApytaOu 
(Dcmosth.  505, 14),  tbe  exduslon  of  an  offender  fxom  purification 
with  holy  water.  Thb  exclusion  was  enforced  in  the  case  of 
pffUHMt  fHiose  hands  were  defiled  with  bloodshed.  Its  con- 
aequenoes  are  described  Aesch.  Choipk,  383,  Bum.  625  f..  Soph. 
CM.  Tyr,  356  ff.  Tbe  Roman  exstcraUo  and  diris  deiotio  was  a 
solemn  pnmouncement  of  a  religious  curse  by  priests,  intended 
to  call  down  the  divine  wrath  upon  enemies,  ixA  to  devote  them 
to  destmctaoD  1^  powers  human  and  divine.  The  Dniids  claimed 
tbe  diead  power  of  excluding  offenders  from  sacrifice  (Caes. 
B.C.  vL  13).  Primitive  Semitic  customs  recognise  that  when 
pcnoos  are  laid  under  a  ban  or  taboo  {J^em)  restrictions  are 
imposed  on  contact  with  them,  and  that  the  breach  of  these 
involves  supernatural  dangers.  Impious  sinners,  or  enemies 
of  the  community  and  its  god,  might  be  devoted  to  utter 
destruction. 

a.  Hebrtm  Ctttiom. — ^In  a  theocracy  excommunication  is 
necessarily  both  a  civil  and  a  religious  penalty.  The  word  used 
te  tbe  New  Testament  to  describe  an  excommunicated  person. 


iyddfMa^(i  Cor.  xvL  ss,  GaL  I  8^,  Rom.  ix.  3).  is  the 
Septuagint  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  ^em.  The  wM  means 
"  set  apart "  (cf.  harem),  and  does  not  distinguish  originally 
between  things  set  apart  because  devoted  to  God  and  thmgs 
devoted  to  destruction.  ^  Lev.  xxvii.  16-34  defines  the  law  for 
dealing  with  "devoted"  things;  according  to  t.  a8  "No 
devot^i  thing  that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord,  of  all  that 
he  hath,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  or  of  the  field  of  his  possession, 
shall  be  sold  or  redeemed.  None  devoted  shall  be  ransomed, 
he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  As  in  Greece  and  Rome  whole 
cities  or  nations  might  be  devoted  to  destruction  by  pronounce- 
ment of  a  ban  (Numbers  xxL  a,  3,  Deut.  ii.  34,  iii.  6,  vii.  2). 
Occasionally  Isiaelites  as  well  as  aliens  fall  under  the  cuise 
(Judg.  xxi.  5,  xx).  A  milder  form  of  penalty  was  the  tentporary 
separation  or  seclusion  (niddah)  prescribed  for  ceremonial  undean- 
ness.  This  was  the  ordinary  form  of  religious  disdpline.  In 
the  time  of  Ezra  the  Jewish  "  magistrates  and  judges  "  among 
their  ecdesiastioo-dvil  functions  have  the  right  ci  pronouncing 
sentence  whether  it  be  unto  death,  or  to  *'  rooting  out,"  or  to 
confiscation  of  goods,  or  to  imprisonment  (Ezra  vii.  26).  There 
is  also  a  lighter  form  of  excommunication  which  "devotes" 
the  goods  of  an  offender,  but  only  separates  him  from  the 
congregation.  Both  nuijor  and  minor  kinds  of  excommunication 
are  recognized- by  the  Talmud.  The  lesser  (niddak)  involved 
exclusion  from  the  synagogue  for  thirty  days,  and  other  penalties, 
and  might  be  renewed  if  the  offender  remained  impenitent. 
The  major  excommunication  (i^em)  excluded  from  the  Temple 
as  well  as  the  synagogue  and  from  all  association  with  the  faithful 
Spinoza  was  excommunicated  (July  x6,  1656)  for  contempt  of 
the  law;  Seldon  {De  jure  not.  a  gen.,  iv.  7)  gives  the  text  of  the 
curse  pronounced  on  the  culprit.  The  Exemplar  Humenae  Vitoe 
of  Uriel  d'Aoosta  also  deserves  reference.  The  practice  of  the 
Jewish  courts  in  New  Testament  times  may  be  inferred  from 
certain  passages  in  the  Gospels.  Luke  vi.  as,  John  ix.'2a,  xii.  42 
indicate  that  exclusion  from  the  synagogue  waa  a  recognized 
penalty,  and  that  it  was  probably  inflicted  on  those  who  confessed 
Jesus  as  the  Christ.  John  xvi.  2  ("  Whosoever  killeth  you,"  &r.) 
may  point  to  the  power  of  inflicting  the  major  pemdty.  The 
Tahnu4  itself  says  that  the  judgment  of  capital  cases  was  taken 
away  from  Israel  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 
"  Forty  "  is  probably  a  round  number  without  historical  value, 
but  the  circumstance  receded  by  thb  tradition  and  confirmed 
by  the  evangelist's  accotmt  <A  Uie  trial  of  Jesus  is  historical, 
and  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  several  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  Jewish  courts  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  procurators. 

3.  Primitive  Christian  Practice. — ^The  use  of  exoomrounication 
as  a  form  of  Christian  disdpline  is  based  on  the  pretept  of  Christ 
and  on  apostolic  practice.  The  general  prindples  which  govern 
the  exdusion  of  members  from  a  religious  community  may  be 
gathered  from  the  New  Testament  writings.  Matt,  xviii.  15-17 
prescribes  a  threefold  admonition,  first  privately,  then  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  (d.  Titus  ilL  xo]r,  then  before  the  church. 
This  is  a  graded  procedure  as  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  makes 
exdusion  a  last  resort.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  nature  and 
effects  of  excommunication.  Tbe  tone  of  the  passage  when 
compared  with  the  disdplinary  methods  of  the  synagogue  in- 
dicates that  its  purpose  was  to  introduce  elements  of  reason  and 
moral  suasion  in  place  of  sterner  methods.  Its  object  is  rather 
the  protection  6t  the  church  than  the  punishment  of  the  sinner. 
The  offender  is  only  treated  as  a  heathen  and  publican  when  the 
purity  and  safety  of  the  church  demand  it.  In  the  locus  classicus 
on  this  subject  (x  Cor.  v.  5)  Paul  refers  to  a  formal  meeting  of  the 
Corinthian  church  at  whidi  the  incestuous  person  is  "  delivered 
unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  that  the  spirit  may  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  These  are  mysterious 
words  implying  (i)  a  formal  ecclesiastical  censure,  (2)  a  pbysieal 
penalty,  (3)  the  hope  of  a  spiritual  result.  The  fbrm  of  penalty 
which  woidd  meet  these  conditions  is  not  explained.  There  is  a 
reference  in  a  Cor.  U.  6-1  x  to  a  case  of  discipline  which  may  or 
may  not  be  the  same.  If  it  be  the  same  it  indicates  that  the  ex- 
communication had  not  been  final;  the  offender  had  been 
received  back.    If  it  be  not  the  same  it  shows  the  Corinthian 
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chuxch  Gceidsing  discipline  independently  of  apostolic  advice. 
Up  to  this  point  there  is  no  established  fonnal  practice,  x  Tim. 
i.  3o  ("  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander  whom  I  delivered  unto  Satan 
that  they  might  be  taught  not  to  bUq>heme  ")  seems  to  refer 
to  an  excommunication,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  the 
apostle  had  acted  as  representing  a  church,  nor  is  there  anything 
to  explain  the  exact  consequences  or  limits  of  the  deliverance 
to  Satan,  x  Cor.  xvL  as,  Gal.  i.  8,  9,  Rom.  ix.  3  refer  to  the 
practice  of  regarding  a  person  as  anathema.  Taking  these 
passages  as  a  whole  they  seem  to  point  to  an  exdiision  from 
church  fellowship  rather  than  to  a  foal  cutting  off  from  the  hope 
of  salvation.  In  the  pastoral  letters  there  is  already  a  formal 
and  recognized  method  of  procedure  in  cases  of  church  discq>line. 
x  Tim.  V.  19,  20  requires  two  or  three  witnesses  in  the  case  of 
an  accusation  against  an  elder,  and  a  public  reproof.  Tit.  iiL  20 
recognizes  a  factious  spirit  as  a  reason  for  excommunication 
after  two  admonitions  (cf.  Tim.  vi.  and  2  John  v.  xo).  In  3  John 
V.  9-10  Dbtrephes  appears  to  have  secured  an  excommunication 
by  the  action  of  a  party  in  the  church.  It  is  dear  from  these 
illustrations  that  within  the  New  Testament  there  is  development 
from  spontaneous  towards  strictly  regulated  methods;  also 
that  the  use  of  excommunication  is  chiefly  for  disciplinary  and 
protective  rather  than  punitive  purposes.  A  process  which  is 
intended  to  produce  penitence  and  ultimate  restoration  cannot 
at  the  same  time  contemplate  handing  the  offender  over  to 
eternal  punishment. 

4.  Medieval  and  Monastic  Usage.— Tbt  writings  of  the  church 
Fathers  give  sufficient  evidence  that  two  degrees  of  excommuni- 
cation, the  ii/^opurfibt  and  the  h^opioiibs  royreX^,  as  they 
were  generally  called,  were  in  use  during,  or  at  least  soon  after, 
the  apostolic  age.  The  former,  which  involved  exclusion  from 
participation  in  the  eucharistic  service  and  from  the  eucharist 
itself,  though  not  from  the  80<aUed  "  service  of  the  catechu- 
mens," was  the  usual  punishment  of  comparatively  light  offences; 
the  bitter,  which  was  the  penalty  for  graver  scandals,  involved 
"exclusion  from  all  church  privileges,"— a  vague  expression 
which  has  sometimes  been  interpreted  as  meaning  total  exclusion 
from  the  very  precincts  of  the  church  building  {ifUer  kiemanies 
orare)  and  from  the  favour  of  God  (Bingham,  AfUiquUies  of 
Christian  Church,  xvi,  3.  16).  For  some  sins,  such  as  adultery, 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  in  the  snd  century  regarded 
as  royrcX^  in  the  sense  of  being  irrevocable.  Difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  absolutely  "  irremissible  "  character  of  mortal 
sins  led  to  the  important  controveny  associated  with  the  names 
of  Zephyrinus,  TertuUian,  Calistus,  Hippolytus,  Cyprian  and 
Novatian,  in  which  the  stricter  and  moremontanistic  party  held 
that  for  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  sins  as  theft,  fraud, 
denial  of  the  faith,  there  should  be  no  restoration  to  church 
fellowship  even,  in  the  hour  of  death.  On  this  point  the 
provincial  synods  of  Illiberis  (Elvira)  in  305  and  of  Ancyra  in 
315  subsequently  came  to  conflicting  decisions,  the  council  of 
Elvira  forbidding  the  reception  of  offenders  into  communion 
during  life,  and  the  council  of  Ancyra  fixing  a  limit  to  the  penalty 
in  the  same  cases.  But  the  excommunication  was  on  all  hands 
regarded  as  being  "  medicinal "  in  its  character.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  word  hvhBtita  had  fallen  into  disuse  about  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and  that,  throughout  the  same 
period,  no  instance  of  the  judicial  use  of  the  phrase  irapo5ovrai 
r^  Saroyf  can  be  found. 

A  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  church  censure  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  with  the  publication  of  those  imperial  edicts 
against  heresy,  the  first  of  which,  De  summa  hrinitaU  el  /ide 
catholica,  dates  from  380.  Till  then  exclusion  from  church 
privileges  had  been  a  q>iritual  discipline  merely;  thenceforward 
it  was  to  expose  a  man  to  serious  temporal  risks.  Excommunica- 
tion still  continued  to  be  occasionally  used  in  the  spirit  of  genuine 
Christian  fidelity,  as  by  Ambrose  in  the  case  of  Theodosius 
himself  (390) ;  but  the  temptation  to  wield  it  as  an  instrument 
of  secular  tyranny  too  often  proved  to  be  irresistible.  The  church 
fell  back  on  earnal  weapons  in  her  warfare  and  invoked  the 
secular  powers  to  uphold  the  ecclesiastical.  In  the  formula  used 
by  Synesius  (410)  which  is  to  be  found  in  Bingham's  Antiquities, 


we  already  find  the  attention  of  magistrates  ^tecially  called  to 
the  censured  person.  The  history  of  the  next  thousand  years 
shows  that  the  magistrates  were  seldom  slow  to  re^>ond  to  the 
appeal-  Even  the  hastiest  survey  of  that  long  and  interesting 
period  enables  the  student  to  notice  a  marked  development  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  excommunication.  One  or  two  points 
may  be  specially  noted.  ( i )  When  the  Empire  became  nominally 
Christian  and  the  quality  of  the  church  life  was  sacrificnl  to  the 
quantity  of  its  adht^nts,  the  original  character  of  excommunica- 
tion was  lost.  The  power  of  excommunication  was  transferred 
from  the  community  to  the  bish<^,  and  was  liable  to  abuse  from 
personal  motives:  Gregory  the  Great  rebukes  a  bii^op  for  using 
for  private  ends  power  conferred  for  the  public  good  {Epist.  ii. 
34).  Excommunication  became  a  common  penalty  ai^lied  in 
numberless  cases  (see  the  Penitential  of  Archbishop  Theodosius: 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils  and  Documents,  iii.  1737),  and  wa& 
invested  with  supentitious  terrors.  (3)  While  it  had  been  held 
as  an  undoubtcKi  principle  by  the  ancient  church  that  this 
sentence  could  only  be  passed  on  living  individuals  whose  fault 
had  been  distinctly  stated  and  fully  proved,  we  find  the  medieval 
church  on  the  one  hand  sanctioning  the  practice  of  excommunica- 
tion of  the  dead  (Morinus,  De  poenil.  x.  c.  9),  utd,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  means  of  the  papal  interdict,  excluding  whole  countries 
and  kingdoms  at  once  from  the  means  of  grace.  The  earliest 
well-authenticated  instance  of  such  an  interdict  is  that  which 
was  passed  (998)  by  Pope  Gregory  V.  on  France,  in  consequence 
of  the  contumacy  of  King  Robert  the  Wise.  Other  instances  are 
those  laid  respectively  on  Germany  in  xzo3  by  Gregory  VII. 
(Hildebrand),  on  England  in  1208  by  Innocent  HI.,  on  Rome 
itself  in  zz  55  by  Adrian  IV.  (3)  While  in  the  ancient  church  the 
language  used  in  excommunicating  had  been  carefully  measured, 
we  find  an  wmazing  recklessness  in  the  phraseology  employed 
by  the  medieval  clergy.  The  curse  of  Ernulphus  or  Amulphua 
of  Rochester  (c.  xxoo),  often  quoted  by  students  of  English 
literature,  b  a  very  fair  specimen  of  that  dass  of  composition. 
With  it  may  be  compared  the  formula  transcribed  by  Dr  Burton 
in  his  History  of  Scotland  (iii.  31 7  ff.).  To  the  spoken  word  was 
added  the  bnguage  of  ^ymbd.  By  means  of  li^^ted  candles 
violently  dashed  to  the  ground  and  extinguishul  the  faithful 
were  graphically  taught  the  meaning  ot  the  greater  excommuni- 
cation— though  in  a  somewhat  misleading  way,  for  it  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  canon  law  that  disciplina  est 
excommunicatio,  non  eradicatio.  The  first  instance,  however,  of 
excommunication  by  "  bell,  book  and  candle  "  is  comparatively 
late  (c.  XZ90). 

5.  Modem  Swmals  in  ExtsUHg  Christian  Churches.— At  the 
Reformation  the  necessity  for  church  discipline  did  not  cease  to 
be  recognized;  but  the  administration  of  it  in  many  Reformed 
churches  has  passed  through  a  period  of  some  confusion.  In 
some  instances  the  old  episcopal  power  passed  more  or  less  into 
the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate  (a  state  of  mattera  whidh  was 
highly  approved  by  Erastus  and  his  followen),  in  other  cases  it 
was  conceded  to  the  presbyterial  courts.  In  the  Anglican  Church 
the  bishops  (subject  to  appeal  to  the  sovereign)  luve  the  right 
of  excommimicating,  and  their  sentence,  if  sustained,  may  in 
certain  cases  carry  with  it  dvil  consequences.  But  this  right 
is  in  practice  never  exercised.  In  the  law  of  England  sentence 
of  excommunication,  upon  being  properly  certified  by  the 
bishop,  was  followed  by  the  writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo 
for  the  arrest  of  the  offender.  The  statute  5  Elis.  c  23  pro- 
vided for  the  better  execution  of  this  writ.  By  the  53  (jeo.  IIL 
c.  1 27  (which  does  not,  however,  extend  to  Ireland)  it  was  enacted 
that  "  excommunication,  together  with  all  proceedings  following 
thereupon,  shall  in  all  cases,  save  those  hereafter  to  be  specified, 
be  discontinued."  Disobedience  to  or  contempt  of  the  ecdesi- 
astical  courts  is  to  be  punished  by  a  new  writ,  de  contumace 
capiendo,  to  follow  on  the  certificate  of  the  judge  that  the 
delender  is  contumacious  and  in  contempt.  Sect.  2  provides 
that  nothing  shall  prevent  '*any  ecclesiastical  court  from 
pronouncing  or  declaring  persons  to  be  excommunicate  on 
definite  sentences  pronounced  as  spiritual  censures  for  offences 
of  ecclesiastical  cognizance."    No  persons  so  excommunicated 
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•ban  incur  any  dvfl  penalty  or  incapacity  whatever,  save  auch 
jcntence  of  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  six  months,  as  the 
court  shall  direct  and  certify  to  the  king  in  chancery. 

In  the  churches  which  consciously  shaped  their  polity  at  or 
after  the  Reformation  the  principle  of  excommunication  is 
preserved  in  the  practice  of  church  discipline.  Calvin  devotes  a 
chapter  in  the  Instilmies  (bk.  iv.  chap,  xii.)  to  the  "  Discipline  of 
the  Church;  its  Principal  Use  in  Censure  and  Excommunication." 
The  three  ends  proposed  by  the  church  in  such  discipline  are 
there  stated  to  be,  (x)  that  those  who  lead  scandalous  lives  may 
not  to  thb  dishonour  of  God  be  numbered  among  Christians, 
seeing  that  the  church  is  the  body  of  Christ;  (a)  that  the  good 
may  not  be  corrupted  by  constant  association  with  the  wi<ied; 
(3)  that  those  who  are  censured  or  excommunicated,  confounded 
with  shame,  may  be  led  to  repentance.  He  differentiates 
dedsvdy  between  excommunication  and  anathema.  "  When 
Christ  promises  that  what  his  ministers  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  he  limits  the  power  of  binding  to  the  censure  of 
the  diurch;  by  which  those  who  are  excommunicated  are  not 
cast  into  eternal  ruin  and  condemnation,  but  by  having  their 
life  and  conduct  condemned  are  also  certified  of  their  final 
cmdemnAtion  unless  they  repent.  For  excommunication  differs 
from  anathema:  anathema  which  ought  to  be  very  rarely,  or 
never,  resorted  to,  in  precluding  all  pardon,  execrates  a  person, 
and  dievotes  him  to  eternal  perdition:  whereas  excommunication 
rather  censures  and  punishes  his  conduct.  Yet  in  such  a  manner 
by  warning  him  of  his  future  condemnation  it  recalls  him  to 
salvation  "  (/im<.  bk.  iv.  chap.  xii.  xo).  The  Reformed  churches 
in  g«fli*««i  and  America  accepted  the  distinction  between  public 
and  private  offences.  The  usual  provision  is  that  private 
offences  are  to  be  dealt  with  ao»rding  to  the  rule  in  Matt.  v. 
33-24,  xviii  X5-X7;  public  offences  are  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  rale  in  i  C6r.  v.3-5, 13.  The  public  expulsion  m- suspension 
of  the  <^ender  is  necessary  for  the  good  repute  of  the  church, 
and  its  influence  over  the  faithful  members.  The  expelled 
member  may  be  readmitted  on  showing  the  fruits  of  repentann. 

In  Scotland  three  degrees  of  church  censure  are  recognized — 
admonition,  suspension  from  sealing  ordinances  (which  may  be 
caDed  tenqwrary  exoonmnmication),  and  excommunication 
properly  so-called.  Intimation  of  the  last-named  censure  may 
occasionally  (but  very  rardy)  be  given  by  authority  of  a  pres- 
bytery in  a  public  and  solenm  manner,  according  to  the  following 
foanvlUz — ^'*  Whereas  thou  N.  hast  been  by  suffident  proof 
convicted  (here  mention  the  sin)  and  after  due  admonition  and 
prayer  remainest  obstinate  without  any  evidence  or  sign  of  true 
rq)cntanoe:  Therefore  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  before  this  congregation,  I  pronounce  and  declare  thee  N. 
czcommomcated,  shut  out  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful, 
debar  thee  from  privileges,  and  deliver  thee  unto  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  thy  flesh,  that  thy  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord  Jesus."  This  is  called  the  greater  excommunication. 
The  congregation  are  thereafter  warned  to  shun  all  unnecessary 
coovene  with  the  excommunicate  (see  Farm  of  Process,  c.  8). 
Formeriy  excommunicated  persons  were  deprived  of  feudal 
limits  in  Scotland;  but  in  X690  all  acts  enjoining  dvil  pains 
vpoa  sentences  oi  excommunication  were  finally  repealed 
(Barton's  History,  vii.  435). 

Hie  question  whether  the  power  of  excommunication  rests 
in  the  c£arcfa  or  in  the  dergy  has  been  an  important  one  in  the 
history  ol  English  and  American  churches.  Hooker  lays  down 
{Suney,  pt.  3,  pp.  33-46)  four  necessary  conditions  for  the 
execution  of  a  sentence  involving  church  disdpline.  *'  (x)  The 
cause  exactly  xeocmied  is  fully  and  nakedly  to  be  presented  to  the 
ooasideration  of  the  congregation.  (2)  The  elders  are  to  go 
before  the  congr^ation  in  laying  open  the  rule  so  far  as  reacheth 
any  particular  now  to.be  considered,  and  to  express  their  judg- 
ment and  determination  thereof,  so  far  as  appertains  to  them- 
selves. (3)  Unless  the  people  be  able  to  convince  them  of  errors 
and  imf*«fc»«  in  thdr  sentence,  they  are  bound  to  joyn  their 
judgment  with  theirs  to  the  compleating  of  the  sentence.  (4)  The 
sentence  thus  oompleatly  issued  is  to  be  solemnly  passed  and 
pronoanced  upon  the  delinquent  by  the  ruling  Elder  whether 


it  be  of  censure  or  excommum'catlon."  In  this  passage  it  is  dear 
that  the  effective  power  of  disdpline  is  regarded  as  being  wholly 
in  the  power  of  the  individual  diurch  or  congregation.  Hooker 
expressly  denies  the  power  of  synods  to  exconmiunicate:  "  that 
there  should  be  Synods,  which  have  polestatem  juridicam  is 
nowhere  proved  in  Scripture  because  it  is  not  a  truth"  {Stmoy, 

pt.  4>  PP-  48,  49)* 

The  confession  of  faith  issued  by  the  London-Amsterdam 
church  (the  original  oif  the  Pilgrim  Fathers'  churches)  in  1596 
declares  that  the  Christian  congregation  having  power  to  dect 
its  minister  has  also  power  to  excommunicate  him  if  the  case 
so  require  (Walker,  Creeds  and  Platforms  of  CongregaOonaiism, 
p.  66).  In  1603  the  document  known  as  "  Points  of  Difference  " 
(f .«.  from  the  established  Angliranism)  submitted  to  James  I. 
sets  forth:  "  That  all  particular  (Hiuxches  ought  to  be  so  con- 
stituted as,  having  thdr  owne  peculiar  Officers,  the  whole  body 
of  every  Cliurch  may  meet  together  in  one  place,  and  jointly 
performe  their  duties  to  God  and  one  towards  another.  And  that 
the  censures  of  admonition  and  excommunication  be  in  due 
maimer  executed,  for  sinne,  convicted,  and  obstinatdy  stood 
in.  This  power  also  to  be  in  the  body  of  the  Church  whereof 
the  partyes  so  offending  and  persbting  are  members."  The 
Cambridge  Platform  of  X648  by  whicb  the  New  England  churches 
defined  their  practice,  devotes  ch.  xiv.  to  '*  exconmiunication  and 
other  censures."  It  follows  in  the  main  the  line  of  Hooker  and 
Calvin,  but  adds  ((6)  an  important  definition:  "Excommunica- 
tion bdng  a  spirituall  punishment  it  doth  not  prejudice  the  ex- 
commimicate  in,  nor  deprive  him  of  his  civil  rights,  therfore 
toucheth  not  princes,  or  other  magistrates,  in  point  ct  thdr  dvil 
dignity  or  authority.  And,  the  excommunicate  bdng  but  as  a 
publican  and  a  heathen,  heathen  being  lawfully  permitted  to 
come  to  hear  the  word  in  church  assemblyes;  wee  acknowledg 
therfore  the  like  liberty  of  hearing  the  word,  nuiy  be  permitted 
to  persons  excommunicate,  that  is  permitted  unto  heathen. 
And  because  wee  are  not  without  hope  of  his  recovery,  wee  are  not 
to  account  him  as  an  enemy  but  to  admonish  him  as  a  brother." 
The  Savoy  Declaration  of  1658  defines  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  older  English  Nonconformist  churches  in  the  section  on 
the  "  Institution  of  Churches  and  the  Order  appointed  in  them 
by  Jesus  Christ"  (xix.).  The  important  artide  is  as  follows: — 
"  The  Censures  so  appointed  by  Chxisi,  are  Admonition  and 
Excommunication;  and  whereas  some  offences  are  or  may  be 
known  onely  to  some,  it  is  appointed  by  Christ,  that  those  to 
whom  they  are  so  known,  do  first  admonish  the  offender  in 
private:  in  publique  offences  where  any  sin,  before  all;  or  in 
case  of  non-amendment  upon  private  admonition,  the  offence 
bdng  related  to  the  Church,  and  the  offender  not  manifesting 
his  repentance,  he  is  to  be  dudy  admonished  in  the  Nanae  of 
Christ  by  the  whole  Church,  by  the  Ministery  of  the  Elders  of  the 
Church,  and  if  this  (Censure  prevail  not  for  his  repentance,  then 
he  is  to  be  cast  out  by  Excommunication  with  the  consent  of 
the  Church." 

In  contemporary  English  Free  Churches  the  purity  of  the 
church  is  commonly  secured  by  the  removal  of  persons  unsuitable 
for  membership  from  the  church  books  by  a  vote  of  the  re- 
sponsible authority.  (D.  Mn.) 

EXCRETION  (Lat.  ex,  out  of,  cemere,  cretum,  to  separate), 
in  plant  and  animal  (diyaiology,  the  separation  from  an  organ  of 
some  substance,  also  the  substance  separated.  The  term  usually 
refers  to  the  separation  of  waste  or  harmful  products,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "secretion,"  which  refers  to  products  that 
play  a  useful  or  necessary  part  in  the  functions  of  the  organism. 

BZBCUnON  (from  Lat.  ex^sequor,  exsecutus,  follow  or  carry 
out),  the  carrying  into  effect  of  anything,  whether  a  rite,  a  piece 
of  music,  an  office,  &c.;  and  so  sometimes  involving  a  notion  of 
skni  in  the  performance.  Technically,  the  word  is  used  in  law 
in  the  execution  of  a  deed  (its  formd  signing  and  sealing),  an 
execution  (see  below)  by  the  sheriff's  officers  under  a  "  writ  of 
execution  "  (the  enforcement  of  a  judgment  on  a  debtor's  goods) ; 
and  execution  of  death  has  been  shortened  to  the  one  word  to 
denote  Capital  Punishment  {q.v,). 

Civil  Execution  may  be  defined  as  the  process  by  which  the 
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RoBua  Iftw  tlie  eariJsE  mode  of  cxecuUcm  wBi  ilie  aeu 
tegaliicd  by  liie  adu  pa  aaiuu  iigalienem,  ol  tbe  debtor 
•live  of  tlu  cndiior.  DuiIds  the  lalei  Reputalic,  i 
Itnk  Ibe  plm  of  aliveiy.  Undei  tbe  rigime  ol 
fUHHu  iivofiinuM,  tbe  debtor  might  diipute  itae  debt— (be  iMue 
bemg  noed  by  bii  finding  a  lubaitiuie  (Rixlir)  to  ODnduct  tbe 
cue  for  him.  By  tbe  time  d[  Giiu)  (iv.  15)  tbe  adK  per  swnw 
injeclitntm  had  been  tupeneded  by  the  aait  jmliiali,  the  object 
ol  which  wu  to  euble  the  ocdilar  to  t*ke  payment  oi  the  dc' 
or  compel  tbe  debtor  to  find  lecurity  {pigmu  in  hhuo  jndici 
capltim:    CoKlii  jndkalam  lain),  and  in  A.D.  ;»>  Oinitanii 

tumidoui.  The  time  allowed  loc  payment  oi  a  judgment  dc 
wai  by  ibe  XII.  Tabla  jo  dayi;  it  wai  afterward!  extendi 
to  two  monUis,  and  ultimately,  by  Justinian,  to  (our  monti 
The  neit  itige  in  the  Roman  law  ol  eicculion  was  tbe  rceognitii 
of  bankruptcy  either  against  tbe  will  ol  tbe  bankrupt  (miti 
in  bma)  or  on  tbe  application  of  tbe  bankrupt  (asjio  bonontt 
and  lee  BANEiuncy).  Lastly,  in  Ibe  time  ol  Antoninus  Pii 
judgment  debti  were  directly  enforced  by  the  seizure  and  ss 
of  tbe  debtor'a  property.  Slaves,  oxen  and  implements  of 
husbandry  were  privileged;  and  movable  property 
eihaualed  before  recoune  was  bad  to  land  (ice  Hum 
LoiBj  4th  ed.  pp.  1039  et  seq.,  Sobm,  ItaJ.  Rom.  /.ov,  SDd  ed. 
pp.  joi-jos). 

Great  BuialK.— 71h  EngSih  bw  of  cncutioa  is  very  compli- 
cated, and  only  a  atatemenl  of  Ibe  ivindpal  processes  can  beit  be 

m^CturL—Fifi  F.ui^,.  AiliiliiticilllorlhcicctivtryofniDiley 
or  c«te  is  edfmxd,  .is .,  niK'.  'uy^titcifitrifatiuiaddnsatdtoxhe 
sheriff.  Slid  dJRctiii^  [i»iil  cih  cause  to  be  made  {Jitri  fodat)  ai  the 
goodsandchillelsL.i  rliL  <li'hv»i  levy  ol  a  Mm  nifiiclenl  unlufy 
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and  year  wbcn  be  recavrd  it ;  and  t 

selaiire  ll  narlKtiivcn,  or  purcb 
befoR  actul  •einiR  (Sale  ol  G«ds . 
s.  IfioltbeStatBUalFnudsands. 
menl  Act  lSj6}.    This  mle  ii  limiti 
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including  ImlexpL.iM-,.  ^v 
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re  pmtected. 


for  a  sum  exoedine  I20  10  hold  -the  proceeds  f 
se  notice  of  bankruptcy  proctedingsshOLjEd  beierved 


"m  of  the  writ  allien /uiu  requires 
0  the  writ.  Inpraclio!  this  is  seldom 
done  inless  tbe  executMn  kaa  been  Ineffective  or  there  has  been 
delay  In  tbe  cxecutioo  ol  tbe  writ  1  bin  Ibe  iudniieil  ciedllar  may 
obtaiB  ■■  oidsr  i^lii«  on  Ibe  sheriff  fo  make  a  mun.  A  sheriff 
or  his  oftcer.  who  b  guilty  of  extortion  in  the  execution  of  the  writ, 
u  i;>hle  10  conmlttalfor  contempt,  aiid  to  forfeit  /MO  and  pay  all 
»  suffered  by  the  penon  scgrieved  (Sheriffs  An  1U7  Ijo 
...    _    „  ^.    .._•».  ...__  jj^^ii     ii^yj  ,^  ^^.^ 

of  dvll  judgideois  is 
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be  person  segneved 
19  |i|).  bc^da  beins 


tisficd  iudgraents  for  penalties,  defaults  by  persons  in  a  iduciary 
icter.  and  defaults  by  judgment  debtors  (Debton  Act  iMo  [u 
I  Vicl.  c  tdli  Bankruptcy  Act  1U3  [46  S  47  Vict.  c.  u), 

-    — '     ' '-onnwnt  for  debt  has  been  aliolished  within 

land  (Debtora  IScotlaDd]  Act  l«So  I4J  A  44 
land,  IMitors  [Ireland]  Act  tijt,  JS  A  36 
nay  atill  be  laprlsonaieBt  in  Englaiu.  uod& 

leavkH 


{ll8S.13Ed.l.c.t8),uiidnwl 
to  the  creditor  all  the  chattels  ( 
hndU/tbe  lands  o(  the  dcbtoi 
TudemeDU  Act  iSjS  the  renii 
lamu,  and  by  the  Bankruptcy 
to  the  debtcT  s  goods.  The  wr 
whether  in  pcesrssion  or  mns 
3  Ch.  4ti),but  not  siniiul  equ 
V.  ViAridf  R*nl  StnilariA* 
debtor's  Interest  is  equitable,  t 
by  the  appointment  of  a  recei\ 
The  writ  Is  directed  to  the  . 
date  of  Its  recBpl.  at  once  in 

debtn  is  Ilie  bads  extended 


ol  Wntminster 

except  oxen  and  basts  of  the  plough) 
uniUtbedeblwuHIi^ficd.  Bytbe 
dv  wu  enendol  to  aE  the  debtor's 
Act  iBSj  tbewrilBoloagerDteada 
t  is  enfonablea^BBt  lenl  intcnu 
Inder  Wiai-Bam  r.  CsAcarf.  itgs, 
itable  falenau  in  land  (£wf  4  7(ri» 
Ikwify,  ilji.  3  Ch.  i»^.  When  tba 
rcDutie  is  haa  to  equitable  enecntlon 
er  or  to  banlmptcy  pcocecdingL 
iheriff,  who.  after  marldog  on  It  th* 
pursuance  of  its  directions  holds  SQ 
iluie  and  value  o(  Ibe  Inlerest  of  ib* 

^...H^...  ...  - r ■od  eatent  ia  accordaad  with  tbo 

writ,  the  lands  of  which  the  debtor  was  poiseBed  la  the  hniliwIdE. 
When  the  sheriff  has  Telumed  and  filed  a  record  (in  tbe  eentnl 
oOcc  of  the  High  Court)  of  the  writ  and  tbe  oecuticn  (hneof,  tbn 
CHCutlon  creditor  beconcs  "  tenant  to  (he  elegit."  When  the 
land  is  frrehoJd  tbe  creditor  noquiTs  only  a  chattel  interesl  in  it; 
where  the  land  Is  leasehold  he  acquires  the  whole  of  tbe  debtor's 
interest  (/akin  V.  fis»,  1900,  1  Ch.  i9t).    The  creditor  is 

to  hold  the  land  till  his  debt  is  satisfied,  or  enc-"- ' 

tendered  to  him,  and  under  the  Judcmenti  Ac 
may  obtain  an  order  for  sale.  Until  the  land  la  oeuvena  00  CESCCO- 
tion  and  the  writs  which  tiave  eflected  the  dcUvery  are  registeiTd 
in  the  Land  Registry,  the  judgment  does  not  create  any  chatge  oat 
tbe  land  so  ■*  to  feller  the  debtor'a  power  of  dralingwidi  It.  land 
C^ins  Recislntion  Acts  i8S»  and  looo.    (See  R5.C.,  O.  iliiL) 

Ifrtb  4f  ruutlimi  and  Ddisrry.— Judgments  for  the  Rcovery  or 
lor  the  detivmr  of  the  posaessiDn  of  [and  are  enforceable  by  smlof 

laian.    TTje  recovery  of  specific  chattds  is  obtained  by  writ 

Ivery  (ILS.C.,  O.  .Ivii.,  ilviu.). 

ii  tf^^ignrrimfiffls. — Where  s  judgment  directing  tbe  payment 
ney  ipto  court,  or  the  pcifDmunre  by  the  defendant  of  any 
ith'n  a  Umiied  time,  hui  not  been  complied  with,  a  »be«  ■ 
rslion  has  wilfully  disobeyed  a  Jgdgment,  a  writ  of  sequestra- 
1  issued,  to  DM  less  than  lour  sequmrstors,  orderiog  them  tn 

"■-,".  „i^'i?fr^,!'^!''i!.'iiSgnl^t  has'beenobey5Vi^ 

I  ^i^tltif'if  Eifiittion-— Where  a  Judgment  creditor  la  otherwise 
ui  , 1. It  10  reach  the  property  of  htsrlebtorbemayobt^nequitable 

0. 1.  rr.  15A.JJ).  But  receivers  may  be  appoinled 
nana!  property  belonging  to  the  debtor  Toy  virtisB 
""L_'*'A'.':_'ii'A-_ „(i,M 


Kery.  conesponrliiig  to  the  writs  of  possession  and  delivery 
lentioried;  committal,  where  a  iudgmenr  debtor  has,  or. 
■  dare  of  the  judgment  bus  had.  means  to  pay  his  debt; 
chment  of  tbe  person  lor  contempt  of  court.  If  the  judg- 
ator  sBSBults  the  bailiff  rir  his  omccr  or  rescues  tbe  goods. 
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to  fooad  juritdictioo  against  their  owner,  being  a  foreigner;  this 
pcecedure,  which  b  not,  however,  strictly  a  "  dtligence^  as  it  does 
not  bind  the  goods,  is  analogous  to  the  French  saine-arritt  and 
to  the  obsolete  practice  in  tlie  mayor's  court  of  London  known  as 
"  foKC^  attachment "  (see  Glyn  and  Jaclcson,  Mayor's  Court 
Praedct,  2od  ed.,  viL  260) ;  Cm.)  arrestment  under  meditaHone  fugae 
warrant,  correipooding  to  the  old  English  writ  of  ne  exeat  repto. 
and  appticaUe  in  the  case  of  a  debtor  who  intends  to  leave  Scotland 
to  ev»ie  an  action;  (iv.)  arrestment  on  dependence,  ix.  of  funds  in 
security;  (v.)  poinding,  ix.  valuation  and  sale  of  the  debtor's 
goods;  (vi)  aequestmtion,  9.g.  of  tenant's  effects  under  a  landlord's 
hypothec  for  rent;  (vii.)  action  of  adjudication,  by  which  a  debtor's 
"  heritable  "  (ue.  real)  esUte  is  transferred  to  his  judnnent  creditor 
in  satisfaction  of  his  debt  or  security  therefor.  In  Scots  law 
*'  moltiplepoinding  "  Is  the  equivalent  of  "  interpleader." 

Irclano. — The  law  of  execution  in  Ireland  (see  R.S.C  1905, 
Orders  zli.-xlv^)  b  practically  the  same  as  in  England. 

Bkitish  PossBSsiOMS. — ^The  Judicature  Acts  of  most  of  the 
Colonies  have  also  adopted  English  Law.  Paru  of  the  French  Code 
4e  proeUme  ernte  are  still  in  force  in  Mauritius.  But  its  provisions 
have  been  modified  by  local  enactment  (No.  19  of  1868)  as  regards 
realty,  and  the  rules  oil  the  Supreme  Court  1903  have  introduced  the 
Ei^bsh  forms  of  writs.  Quebec  and  St  Lucia,  where  French  law 
formerly  prevailed,  have  now  their  own  codes  of  CivQ  Procedure. 
The  law  01  execution  under  the  Qu^wc  (lode  resembles  the  French, 
that  under  the  St  Luda  Code  the  English  system.  Ih  British 
Gvdana  and  Ceylon,  in  which  Roman  dutch  law  in  one  form  or 
another  prevailed,  the  English  law  of  execution  has  now  in  substance 
been  adopted  (British  Guiana  Rules  of  Court,  1900,  Order  xxxvL)., 
Ceyloo  (Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  No.  2  of  1889) ;  the  modes  of  exe- 
cntioo  in  the  South  African  Colonies  are  also  the  subject  'of  local 
enactment,  largdy  influenced  by  English  law  (cf.  the  Sheriffs' 
Oidinanoe,  190a,  No.  9  of  190a),  (Orange  River  Colony)  and  (Pro- 
clamation 17  of  190a),  Transvaal  (Nathan,  Common  Law  of  South 
Africa,  voL  iv.  p.  33o6);  and  generally.  Van  Zyl,  Judicial  Practice 
efSowtk  Africa,  pp.  198  et  aeq. 

Uhitsd  Statbs. — -Execution  in  the  United  States  b  founded 
upon  English  law,  which  it  closely  resembles.  SubatantbUy  the 
same  forms  of  execution  are  in  force.  The  provbions  of  the  Statute 
€>t  Frauds  making  the  lien  of  execution  attach  only  on  delivery  to 
the  sheriff  were  generally  adopted  in  America,  and  are  still  bw  in 


many  of  the  states.  The  bw  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  sheriffs 
i«  substantially  the  same  as  in  Engbnd.  The  "  homestead  bws  " 
{gjo.)  which  are  in  force  in  nearly  all  the  American  States  exempt 
a  certain  amount  or  value  of  real  estate  oocu|Hed  by  a  debtor  as 
hb  ikomertead  from  a  forced  sale  for  the  payment  of  hb  debts. 
Thb  homertead  l^isbtion  has  been  copied  in  some  British  cokmiea, 


1897.  e.  93).  New  South  Wales  (Crown  Lands  Act  1895,  Pt.  iii.), 
New  ZeaJand  (Family  Homes  Protection  Act  1895,  No.  ao  of  1895). 

Fkancx. — ^PTovisiottal  execution  {saitiO'arrit)  with  a  view  to 
obtain  security  has  been  already  mentioned.  Execution  against 
peraooalty  (uueie-exleution)  b  preceded  by  a  commandement  or 
■oaunotts,  pemnaOy  served  upon,  or  left  at  the  domicile  of  the  debtor 
calling  on  him  to  pay.  The  necessary  bedding  of  debtors  and  of 
their  chikben  resiaing  with  them,  and  the  clothes  worn  by  them, 
cannot  be  seised  in  execution  under  any  circumstances.  Objects 
declared  by  bw  to  be  immovable  by  destination  (immeubUs  par 
d*»Hnation)j  such  as  beasts  of  burden  and  agricultural  implements, 
IxkAb  rebtiJog  to  the  debtor's  profession,  to  the  value  of  300  francs, 
workmen's  tools,  military  eauipments,  pcovisaons  and  certain  cattle 
cannot  be  seised,  even  for  a  debt  due  to  Government,  unless  in  respect 
of  pnmnoos  furnished  to  the  debtor,  or  amounts  due  to  the  manu- 
f  actoren  or  vendors  of  protected  articles  or  to  parties  who  advanced 
moneys  to  purchase,  maruifacture  or  repair  them.  (Growing  fruits 
cannot  be  seized  except  during  the  six  weeks  preceding  the  <wdiiia^ 
period  when  they  become  ripe.  Execution  against  immovable 
property  (la  saiste  immobiliire)  b  preceded  also  oy  a  summons  to 
pay,  and  execution  cannot  tMue- until  the  expiry  of  30  days  after 
service  of  such  sumoKms  (see  further  Code  Proc  Civ.,  Arts.  673-689). 
Imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished  in  all  civil  and  commercial 
matters  by  the  bw  of  22nd  of  July  1867,  which  extends  to  foreigners. 
It  stxU  soDsists  in  favour  of  the  State  for  non-payment  of  fines,  Ac. 
The  French  system  b  in  substance  in  force  in  Belgium  (Code  Civ. 
Proc,  Arts,  si  et  8e9.)i  the  Netherbnds  (Code  Civ.  Froc.,  Arts.  430 et 
sen.).  Italy  (Code  Civ.  Proc,  Arts.  553  et  aeq.,  659  et  seq.),  and  Spain. 

GBascAKY. — Under  the  German  Code  of  Civil  Prodecure  (Arts. 
796  et  seq.),  both  the  goods  and  (if  the  goods  do  not  offer  adequate 
security)  the  person  of  the  debtor  may  be  seized  (the  process  is  called 
arrea)  as  a  guarantee  of  payment.  The  debtor's  goods  cannot  be 
sold  except  in  pursuance  of  a  judgment  notified  to  the  debtor  either 
before  or  within  a  prescribed  psriod  after  the  execution  (Art.  80^ 
I3I,  and  bw  of  lOth  of  April  1806).  Imprisonment  for  debt  in  civil 
and  comraercbi  mattera  has  been  abolbhcd  or  limited  on  the  lines 
of  the  French  bw  of  1867  in  many  countries  (e.g.  Italy,  bw  of  the 
6ch  of  December  1877;  Belgium,  bw  of  the  27th  oif  luly  1871; 
Greece,  bw  of  the  9tD  of  March  1900:  Russb,  decree  of  the  7th  of 
1879). 


AuTHOUTiBS.— Anderson,  Execution  (London,  1889);  Annual 
Practice  (London,  19^6) »  Johnston  Edwards,  Execution  (London, 
1888):  Mather,  Skerif  Low  (London,  1903).  As  to  SooU  bw, 
Mackay,  Manual  cf  Practice  (Edinbuigh,  1893).  As  to  American 
bw,  Bingham,  Judgments  and  Exeaitums  (Phibdelphb,  1836)) 
A.  C.  Freeman,  Law  efBxeaUion,  Cieil  Cases  (3rd  ed.,  San  Francisco^ 
IQOO) ;  H.  M.  Herman,  Law  of  Executions  (NewVork,  1875) ;  American 
Notes  to  fit.  "  Execution,"  in  Ruling  Cases  (London  and  Boston, 
1897) ;  Bouvier,  Law  Diet.,  ed.  Rawk  (1897),  sjo. "  Execution." 

BXBCUT0B8  AMD  ADMINISTaAIOBS,  in  Englbh  law,  those 
persons  upon  whom  the  property  of  a  deceased  person  both  real 
and  personal  devolves  aconding  as  he  has  or  has  not  left  a  wilL 
Executors  differ  from  adminbtrators  both  in  the  mode  of  their 
creation  and  in  the  date  at  which  their  estate  vesta.  Anezecutor 
can  only  be  appointed  by  the  wiQ  of  hb  testator;  such  appmnt- 
ment  may  be  txpiess  or  implied,  and  in  the  latter  case  he  b  said 
to  be  an  executor  "according  to  the  tenor."  The  estate  of  an 
executor  vests  in  him  from  the  date  of  the  testator's  death.  An 
adminbtrator  on  the  other  hand  b  q>pointed  by  the  probate 
division  of  the  High  (>ourt,  and  hb  estate  does  not  vest  tiU  such 
appointment,  the  title  to  the  property  being  vested  till  then  in 
the  judge  of  the  probate  division.  As  to  whom  the  court  will 
l^>point  adminbtraton  and  the  various  kinds  of  admioistraton 
see  under  Adionzstiaiion.  Apart  from  these  two  points  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  executors  and  administrators  are  the 
same,  and  they  may  be  ind^erently  referred  to  as  the  rq;>re- 
sentative  of  the  deceased.'  As  to  their  appointment  before  the 
establishment  of  the  court  of  probate  see  artidea  Wnx  and 
Intestacy.  Before  the  Land  Transfer  Act  X897,  the  real  estate 
of  the  deceased  did  not  devolve  upon  the  rq>resentative  but 
vested  direcUy  in  the  devisee  or  heir-at-law,  but  by  that  act 
it  was  provided  that  the  personal  representative  should  be  also 
the  real  representative,  and  therefore  it  may  now  be  said  broadly 
that  the  representative  takes  the  whole  estate  of  the  deceased. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  minor  exceptions  to  thb  rule,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  lands  held  in  joint  tenancy  and  copyhold 
lands.  As  the  rq>resentative  stands  in  the  shoes  of  the  deceased 
he-b  entitied  to  sue  upon  any  contract  or  for  any  debt  which  the 
deceased  might  have  sued  in  hb  lifetime. 

The  duties  of  a  representative  are  as  follows:  i.  To  bury  the 
deceased  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  estate  he  leaves  behind  him: 
and  the  expenses  of  such  funeral  take  precedence  of  any  duty  or 
debt  whatever:  but  extravagant  expenses  will  not  be  allowed. 
No  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  what  b  a  reasoiuible  allowance  for 
thb  purpose,  as  it  b  impossibb  to  know  at  the  time  of  the  funeral 
what  the  estate  of  the  detxased  may  amount  to.  The  broad  rule 
b  that  the  representative  must  allow  such  sum  as  seems  reasonable, 
having  regard  to  all  the  cireumstances  of  the  case  and  the  conditions 
in  life  of  the  deceased,  remembering  that  if  he  should  exceed  thb  he 
will  be  personally  Ibole  f(Mr  such  excess  in  the  event  of  the  estate 
proving  insolvent. 

2.  He  must  obtain  probate  or  letten  oT  admbistration  to  the 
deceased  within  six  months  of  the  death,  or,  if  such  grant  be  dis- 
puted, within  two  months  of  the  determination  of  sudi  suit.  The 
penalty  for  not  doing  so  b  fixed  by  the  Stamp  Act  181  j,  |  37,  at 

Sioo,  and  an  additional  tUmp  duty  at  the  rate  of  10%.  As  to 
le  formalities  of  Probatb  see  that  article. . 
^  3.  Strictly  speaking,  he  must  compile  an  inventory  of  all  the 
estate  of  the  deceased,  whether  in  possession  or  outstanding,  and  he 
b  to  deliver  it  to  the  court  on  oath.  He  is  to  collect  all  the  goods  so 
inventoried  and  to  commence  actions  to  get  in  all  those  outstanding, 
and  he  b  responsible  to  creditora  for  the  whole  of  such  estate, 
whether  in  possession  or  in  action.  Thb  duty  b  thrown  upon  the 
represenutive  by  an  act  of  1539,  but  it  b  not  the  modem  practice 
to  exhibit  such  inventory  unless  he  be  cited  for  it  in  the  spiritual 
court  at  the  instance  of  a  party  interested.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  file  an  affidavit  setting  out  the  value  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
upon  applying  for  a  grant  of  probate  or  letters  of  administration. 

4.  The  representative  must  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased  according 
to  their  priority.  ^  Next  to  the  legitimate  funeral  expenses  come 
the  costs  of  proving  and  administering  the  estate ;  in  the  event, 
however,  of  the  funeral  and  testamentary  expenses  being  charged 
by  the  will  upon  any  particubr  fund,  they  will  be  primarily  payable 
out  of  that  fund.  The  representative  must  be  careful  to  pay  the 
debts  according  to  the  rules  of  priority,  otherwise  he  will  become 
personally  Ibble  to  the  creditors  of  one  degree  if  he  has  exhausted 
the  estate  in  paying  creditors  of  a  lesser  degree.  First  of  all,  a 
solicitor  has  a  lien  for  hb  costs  upon  any  fund  or  duty  which  he  has 
recovered  for  the  deceased :  next  in  order  come  debts  due  to  the 
crown  by  record  or  spccblity:  then  debts  given  a  priority  by 
statute,  as,  for  example,  by  the  Poor  Relief  Act  1743,  money  due 
by  an  overseer  of  the  poor  to  hb  parish.    Next,  debts  of  record,  i.e. 
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mint  nea  DTocsed  to  Htii^  the  ie^dct  and  dcviia  left  by  the 
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•uch  a  caee  he  b  ubject  to  all  the  IbUlitio  of  an  enrcuior,  and  < 
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and  tciateei'will  ^  a  gDod  title  lioni  Mni,  but  be  ia  liable  to  be  ai 
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were  of  lai^  blzc,  and  like  apaei  veic  coveted  with  a  henusphoi- 
cal  vault.  An  example  of  theie  exbu  tt  Pompeii  in  the  Stnet 
of  the  Tombs.  Fnnn  Vltiuviu*  we  leant  Ibit  they  vroe  often 
covcied  over,  and  they  aft  detcribed  by  blm  (v.  11)  u  plicta 
leading  out  of  porticoe*,  when  phlkaofdwtt  and  ifaclortduM 
could  debate  or  baransue. 

BXBLMAm,  Rmf  JOIEPH  UIDORI,  Cotwr  (i7T!-iSsi). 
manhal  of  Fiance,  waa  ban  at  Bar-le-Duc  on  tbe  13th  of 
November  17;].  He  volunteeied  faito  tbe  jid  battalloD  of  ibe 
Heme  in  1791 ,  became  a  lieutenant  in  1797,  and  in  i  7qS  wo  aide- 
de-camp  to  General  £blf,  and  in  the  fallowing  year  to  General 

BTOUSSICT.        TnhJBfir*!  rjinp<<gt.  Jn  T I ■  Ty  h^  jw.* I fy  ii«l mgi i iA*h^ 

himiell;  and  in  Aptit  1799  he  was  lewardcd  lor  hb  aerricei  by 
tbe  gtade  of  captain  of  dncoons.  In  tbe  same  year  be  UkA. 
pan  with  honour  in  Ihe  cnnquot  of  N^a  and  w»  i|tin  pro- 
moted, and  in  iSoi  be  became  sJde-de-camp  to  Geoetal  Munt. 
Be  sccorapanied  Muiat  in  the  Auitriu),  Pnisaiin  and  Poliili 
campaigns  of  ttos,  1S06  and  1807.  At  the  pasuge  of  the 
Danube,  and  in  the  action  of  Weitlngen,  he  apedally  disliD- 
guisbed  himself;  he  was  made  colonel  for  the  valour  whidi  be 
displayed  at  Auslerlitx,  and  general  of  biigade  for  hb  ciHHliict 
*l  Eyiaa  in  1807.  In  iSoS  he  accompanied  Muni  to  %iaiB, 
but  was  there  made  prisoner  and  cmveyed  to  Eo^and. 
On  RgsMng  his  libeity  in  181 1  be  wcBl  to  Naples,  iriietc 
King  Joachim  Muist  appfrinled  blm  graod-maater  of  bone^ 
Exelmans,  however,  rejoined  the  French  anny  on  the  eve  of  the 
>n  the  Geld  of  Borodino  won  the  tank  of 
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made,  foe  services  in  Ihe  campaign  ol  Saxony 
and  iiilesis,  grand^fficer.of  Ihe  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  1814 
he  reaped  additional  glory  by  hu  inlitfudity  and  ikiU  in  tbe 
campaign  of  Fiance.  When  the  Bourbon)  were  ralond. 
Exelmans  retained  hb  position  in  the  aimy.  In  January  181s 
be  was  tried  on  an  accusation  of  hs^ng  treasonable  relaiiona 
with  Mutat,  but  was  acquitted.  Napoleon  on  hb  lelum  from 
Elba  made  Extbnans  a  peer  ol  fiance  and  placed  him  in 
'Command  of  the  It.  cavalry  corps,  which  he  commanded  in 
Ibe  Waterloo  campiign,  the  battle  of  Ligny  and  Groochy'i 
march   on   Wavre.    In    the   dcuing  opentloas   round   Pajii 

grcai  dbtinctloa.    After  the  second  Raton- 


ounced,  in  the  Houi 


1,  Ihe  , 


Manhal  Ncy  as  ai 
lived  in  exile  in  Belgium  and  Nassau  for  some  yean,  till  1S19, 
when  he  was  lecalled  to  France.  In  iSiS  he  wsa  appointed 
inspector-geneial  of  caraliy;  and  after  Ihe  July  revolution  ot 
i8]o  he  received  from  Loub  Philippe  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  «a*  leinslaled  ss  a  peer  ol  Fiance.  At  tbe 
levolution  of  1848  Eidmans  was  one  of  Ibe  adherenu  of  Louis 
Nspoleon;  and  in  1851  he  was.  In  recogcitlon  of  hit  long  and 
brilliant  miliiary  cBieei,  raised  to  Ibe  dignity  of  a  manhal  of 
France.  His  death,  which  look  place  as  Ibe  loth  of  July  iSji, 
waa  the  result  of  a  fall  fioio  hit  hone..' 
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OXQUATUR*  the  ktier  patent,  nsaed  by  a  foreign  oiBce 
and  aigoed  by  a  •overeign,  which  guarantees  to  a  foreign  coniul 
the  lights  and  privileges  of  his  office,  and  ensure^  his  leoognition 
in  the  state  in  which  he  is  appointed  to  exerdse  them.  If  a 
ooestti  is  not  appdnted  hy  comfpiswon  he  receives  no  exequatur; 
and  a  notice  in  the  Goselte  in  thia  case  has  to  suffice.  The  exe- 
quatur may  be  withdrawn,  Imt  in  practice,  where  a  consul  is 
obnosioaa,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  his  government  to 
recall  him. 

nBTEB.  EARW  MARQUBBS  AXD  DUKB  OF.  These 
Eo^feh  titles  have  been  borne  at  different  times  by  members 
of  the  fa»»iii«^  of  Holand  4^  Holland,  Beaufort,  Courtenay  and 
CedL  The  earis  of  Devon  of  the  family  of  de  Redveis  were 
sometimes  called  earis  of  Exeter,  but  the  ist  duke  of  Exeter 
was  John  (e,  1355-1400),  a  younger  son  of  Thomas  Holand, 
eari  of  Kent  (d.  136^.  John's  mother,  Joan  (d.  1385),  a  descend- 
ant of  Edward  L,  married  for  her  third  husband  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother  of  Richard  II.,  and 
her  son  John  was  thus  the  lung's  half-brother,  a  rdatiooship 
to  which  he  owed  his  high  station  at  the  English  court.  He 
manied  l^iaabcth  (d.  1426),  a  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
of  Lancaster,  and  was  constantly  m  Richard's  train  until  1385, 
when  his  murder  of  Ralph  Stafford  disturbed  these  friendly 
rdationa.  John  then  went  to  Spain  as  constable  of  the  English 
array  under  John  of  Gaunt,  but  after  his  return  to  England  in 
1387  he  was  created  eari  of  Huntingdon,  was  made  admiral  of 
the  fleet  and  chamberkin  of  England,  and  was  agam  high  in  the 
king's  favour.  He  was  Richard's  chief  helper  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  lords  appellant  in  1397,  was  created  duke  of  Exeter 
in  September  of  this  year,  and  went  with  the  king  to  Ireland  in 
1399.  After  the  accession  of  his  brother-in-law,  Henxy  IV., 
Hdand  was  tried  for  his  share  in  the  events  of  1397,  and  was 
reduced  to  his  eariier  rank  of  earl  of  Huntingdon.  He  was 
soon  plotting  against  Henry's  life,  and  after  the  projected 
lutng  in  1400  had  failed  he  was  captured  and  was  probably 
beheaded  at  Heshey  m  Essex  on  the  x6th  of  Januaiy  1400.^ 
He  was  afterwards  attainted  and  his  titles  and  lands  were, 
forfeited. 

In  14x6  Tbomas  Beattfokt,  eari  of  Dorset,  was  created  duke 
of  Exeter;  but  this  dignity  was  only  grantCMi  for  his  life,  and 
ocmseqoently  it  expixed  on  his  death  in  1426. 

In  14x6  John  (X395-X447),  son  of  John  Holand,  the  former 
dake  of  Exeter,  was  aUowed  to  take  his  father's  earldom  of 
Huntingdon.  Ihis  nobleman  rendered  great  assistance  to 
Henry  V.  in  his  conquest  of  France,  fighting  both  on  sea  and 
on  land.  He  was  manhal  of  KngUnd,  adxmral  of  FnginnH  and 
governor  of  Aquitaine  under  Heniy  Yl ,  was  one  of  the  king's 
repreatfntatives  at  the  conference  of  Arras  in  X435,  and  in  X443 
was  created  duke  of  Exeter.  When  he  died  on  the  5tk  of  Aucust 
1447  his  titles  passed  to  his  son  HenbV  (X430-X473),  who, 
although  married  to  Anne  (d.  X476),  daughter  of  Richard,  duke  of 
YdriL,  fought  for  Henxy  VI.  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  After 
having  been  impiiaoned  by  York  at  Pontefract,  he  was  pxesent 
at  the  battle  of  Towton,  sailed  with  Henry's  queen,  Margaret 
of  Anjon,  to  Flanders  in  1463,  and  was  wounded  at  Bamet  in 
147X  In  X46X  he  had  been  attainted  and  his  dukedom  declared 
foddted,  and  he  died  without  sons,  probably  in  1473. 

Coining  to  the  family  of  Courtenay  the  title  of  marquess  of 
Exeter  was  borne  by  Hjbmxy  Coxjutenay  {c  X496-X538),  earl  of 
Devoo,  who  was  made  a  marquess  in  JS^S-  A  grandson  of 
Edward  |V ,  Courtenay  was  a  prominent  figure  at  the  court  of 
Henry  VIII  until  Thomas  Cromwell  rose  to  power,  when  his 
hi|^  tuth,  his  great  wealth  and  his  independent  position  made 
him  aa  object  of  suspicion.  Some  slight  discontent  in  the  west 
of  England  gave  the  occasion  for  his  arrest,  and  he  was  tried  and 
beheaded  on  the  9th  of  December  1538  A  few  days  later  he 
was  declared  a  traitor  and  his  titles  were  forfeited,  although 
his  only  son,  Eowaxd  (c.  X526-X556),  who  was  restored  to  the 

'  There  m  sooie  diffetence  of  ofHiiion  about  the  place  and  manner 
of  the  cari's  death,  and  this  question  has  an  important  beariiu;  upon 
the  piivilcfe  of  trial  by  pern  of  the  raJm.  See  L.  W.  Vemon- 
Hareourt.  nis  Gnu  tka  Steward  and  Trial  of  Pun  (1907). 


earidom  of  Devon  in  x  553  and  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Queen 
Mary,  is  sometimes  called  marquess  of  Exeter. 

The  title  of  earl  of  Exeter  was  first  bestowed  upon  the  Cecils 
(see  Cecil:  Family)  in  X605  when  Thoicas,  2nd  Lord  Buxghley 
(xS4S-x6a3),  the  eldest  son  of  William  CecH,  Lord  Buxi^ey, 
was  made  earl  of  Exeter  by  James  L  Thomas  had  been  a 
member  of  parliament  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
km'ghted  him  in  X575,  and  had  fought  under  the  earl  of  Leicester 
in  the  Netherlands.  After  his  father's  death  in  X598  he  became 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  North  and  was  made  a  kmglit  of 
the  Garter.  He  died  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  February  1693.  His 
direct  descendants  continued  to  bear  the  title  of  tid  of  Exeter, 
and  in  i8oz  Hemst  (Z754-Z804),  the  xoth  eari,  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  marquess  of  Exeter,  the  present  marquess  being 
his  lineal  descendant.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  zst  marquess 
is  Tenmon's  '*  lord  of  Buxghley." 

See  (GT.  E.  C(olcayne),  Compute  Pmraga  (1887-1898). 

BZBIBR*  a  dty  and  county  of  a  dty,  municipal,  county  and 
parltamentazy  borough,  and  the  county  town  of  Devoiishire, 
England,  179  m.  W.S.W.  of  London,  on  the  London  &  South 
Western  and  the  Great  Western  railways.  Pop.  (190X)  47,x85. 
The  ancient  dty  occupies  a  broad  ridge  of  land,  which  rises 
steeply  -from  the  left  bank  of  the  Exe.  At  the  head  oi  the  ridge 
is  the  castle,  on  the  site  of  a  great  British  earthwork.  The  High 
Street  and  its  continuation,  called  Fore  Street,  are  narrow,  but 
very  picturesque,  with  many  bouses  of  the  x6th  and  17th 
centuries.  There  is  a  maxe  of  lesser  streets  within  the  andent 
walls,  the  line  of  which  may  be  traced.  All  the  gates  have 
disappeared.  The  suburbs,  which  have  greatly  extendni  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Z9th  century,  contain  many  good  streets, 
terraces  and  detached  villas.  The  surrounding  country  is  rich, 
fertile  and  of  great  beauty.  Extensive  views  are  commanded  in 
the  direction  of  Haldon,  a  stretch  oi  high  moorland  which  may 
be  regarded  as  an  outlier  of  Dartmoor,  The  lofty  mound  of  the 
castle  is  laid  out  as  a  promenade,  with  fine  trees  and  broad  walks. 

The  cathedral,  although  not  one  of  the  largest  in  Enghnd,  is 
unsurpassed  in  the  beauty  of  its  architecture  and  the  richness 
of  its  details.  With  the  exception  of  the  Norman  transeptal 
towers,  the  general  character  is  Decorated,  ranging  from  about 
zaSo  to  X369.  T^ranseptal  towers  occur  elsewhere  in  England 
only  in  the  collegiate  churdi  of  Ottexy  St  Mary,  in  Devonshire, 
for  which  Exeter  cathedral  served  as  a  modd.  The  west  front 
is  of  later  date  than  the  rest  (probably  X369-X394),  and  the 
porch  IS  wholly  covered  with  sutues.  Within,  the  most  note- 
worthy features  axe  the  long  unbroken  roof,  extending  throughout 
xiave  and  choir,  with  no  central  tower  or  lantern;  Uie  beautiful 
sculpture  of  bosses  and  corbels,  the  minstrd's  gallery,  pxojecting 
from  the  north  txiforium  of  the  nave,  and  the  rexnarkable 
manner  m  which  the  several  parts  of  the  churdi  axe  made  to 
correspond.  The  window  tracery  is  much  varied;  but  each 
window  answers  to  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  nave  or  choir; 
pier  answers  to  pier,  aisle  to  aisle,  and  chapd  to  chapel,  while 
the  transeptal  towers  complete  the  balance  of  parts.  A  complete 
restoration  under  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  was  carried  out  between  X870 
and  X877.  The  modexn  stall  work,  the  reredos,  the  choir  pave- 
ment of  tiles,  rich  marbles  and  poxphyries,  the  stained  glass  and 
the  sculptured  pulpits  in  choir  and  nave  axe  meritorious.  The 
episcopal  throne,  a  sheaf  of  tabernacle  work  in  wood,  was  erected 
by  Bishop  Stapeldon  about  X320,  and  in  the  north  transept  is 
an  andent  dock.  The  most  interesting  monuments  are  those  of 
bishops  of  the  X2th  and  X3th  centuries,  m  the  choir  and  lady 
chapd.  Some  important  MSS.,  induding  the  famous  book  of 
Saxon  poetxy  given  by  Leofric  to  his  cathedral,  are  preserved 
in  the  chapter-bouse.  The  united  sees  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  were  fixed  at  Exeter  from  the  insUUation  there  of 
Leofric  (1050)  by  the  Confessor,  until  the  re-erection  of  the 
Cornish  see  in  X876  The  bishop's  palace  embodies  Eariy 
English  portions.  The  diocese  covers  the  greater  part  of  Devon- 
shire, with  a  very  small  part  of  Dorsetshire. 

The  guildhall  in  the  High  Street  is  a  picturesque  Elixabethan 
building,  which  contains  some  interesting  portraits,  among 
.them  being  one  of  General  Monk,  who  was  a  native  of  Devon. 
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and  another  of  Henrietta,  ducbets  of  Orleans,  given  by  her 
brother  Charles  IL  Both  are  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  The  assise 
hall  and  sessbns  nouse  dates  from  2774.  The  Albert  Memorial 
Museum  contains  a  school  of  art,  an  excellent  free  library,  a 
reading-room,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  antiquities. 
There  is  a  good  collection  of  local  birds,  and  some  remarkable 
pottery  and  bronae  relics  extracted  from  barrows  near  Honiton 
or  found  in  various  parts  of  Devonshire.  Of  the  castle,  called 
Rougemont,  the  chief  architectural  remnant  is  a  portion  of  a 
gateway  tower  which  may  be  late  Norman.  Traces  are  also 
seen  of  the  surrounding  earthworks,  which  may  have  belonged 
to  the  original  British  stronghold.  Beneath  the  castle  wall  is 
the  pleasant  promenade  of  Northemhay.  The  churches  of 
Exeter  are  of  little  importance,  being  mostly  small,  and  dosely 
beset  with  buildings,  but  the  modem  church  of  St  Michael  (i860) 
deserves  notice.  The  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution,  founded 
in  18x3,  contains  a  l&rge  and  valuable  library,  and  among 
educations!  establishments  may  be  noticed  the  technical  and 
univenity  extension  college,  the  diocesan  training  college  and 
school;  and  the  grammar  school,  which  was  founded  under  a 
scheme  of  Walter  de  Stapeldon,  bishop  of  Exeter  and  founder  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1333,  and  refounded  in  1629,  but 
occupies  modem  buildings  (z886)  outside  the  dty.  It  is  endowed 
with  a  brge  number  of  leaving  exhibitions,  and  about  150  boys 
are  educated.  There  are  two  market-houses  in  the  dty,  many 
hospitals  and  many  charitable  institutions,  induding  the  pictur- 
esque hospital  or  almshouse  of  William  Wynard,  reoocder  of 
Enter  (x439)* 

Exeter  is  one  of  the  prindpal  railway  centres  in  the  south-west, 
and  it  also  has  some  shipping  trade,  communicating  with  the 
sea  by  way  of  the  Exeter  ship-canal,  originally  cut  in  the  rdgn 
of  Elizabeth  (x 564),  and  enlariged  in  1675  and  1827.  This  canal 
is  an  interesting  work,  being  the  first  canal  carried  out  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  sea-going  vessels  to 
pass  to  an  inland  port.  The  river  Exe  was  very  early  utilized 
by  small  craft  trading  to  Exeter,  parliament  having  granted 
powers  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  by  the  constrac- 
tion  of  a  canal  3  m.  long  from  Exeter  to  the  river;  at  a  later 
date  this  canal  was  extended  lower  down  to  the  tidal  estuary  of 
the  Exe.  Previous  to  the  year  1820  it  was  only  available  for 
vessels  of  a  draft  not  exceeding  9  ft.,  but  by  deepening  it,  raising 
the  banks,  and  constmcting  new  locks,  vosels  drawing  14  ft.  of 
water  were  enabled  to  pass  up  to  a  basin  and  wharves  at  Exeter. 
These  works  were  carried  out  under  the  advice  of  Thomas 
Telford.  A  floating  basin  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  350  tons. 
Larger  vessels  lie  at  Topsham,  at  the  junction  of  the  canal  with 
the  estuary  of  the  Exe;  while  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  is 
the  port  of  Exmouth.  Imports  are  miscellaneous,  while  paper, 
grain,  dder  and  other  goods  are  exported.  Brewing,  paper- 
making  and  iron-founding  are  carried  on,  and  the  dty  is  ai 
important  centre  of  agricultural  trade.  The  parliauentary 
borough  returns  one  member.  The  dty  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  14  aldermen  and  43  councillors.  Ar^,  3x58  acres. 
The  eastem  suburb  of  Heavitree,  where  is  the  Exeter  dty 
asylum,  is  an  urban  district  with  a  population  (1901)  of  7539. 

Exeter  was  the  Romano-British  country  town  of  Isca  Dam- 
noniorum  the  most  westerly  town  in  the  south-west  of  Roman 
Britain.  Mosaic  pavements,  potsherds,  coins  and  other  relics 
have  been  found,  and  probably  traces  of  the  Roman  walls  survive 
here  and  there  in  the  medieval  walls.  It  is  said  to  be  the  Caer 
Isce  of  the  Britons,  and  its  importance  as  a  British  stronghold  is 
shown  by  the  great  earthwork  whidi  the  Britons  threw  up  to 
defend  it,  on  the  site  of  which  the  castle  was  afterwards  built,  and 
by  the  nimiber  of  roads  which  branch  from  it.  Exeter  is  famous 
for  the  number  of  sieges  whidi  it  sustained  as  the  chief  town 
in  the  south-west  of  England.  In  xooi  it  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  the  Danes,  but  in  the  following  3rear  was  given  by 
King  iEthelred  to  Queen  Enuna,  who  appointed  as  reeve.  Hugh,  a 
Frenchman,  owing  to  whose  treachery  it  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Sw^n  hi  1003.  By  1050,  however,  it  had  recovered,  and 
was  chosen  by  Leofric  as  the  new  seat  of  the  bishops  of  DevoiL 
In  1068.  after  a  siege  of  eighteen  days,  Exeter  autrendered  to 


the  Conqueror,  who  threw  up  a  castle  which  was  called  R01I19&- 
xnont,  from  the  colour  of  the  rock  on  which  it  stood.  Again  in 
XX37  the  town  was  held  for  Matilda  by  Baldwin  de  Redvers  for 
three  months  and  surrendered,  at  last,  owing  to  lack  of  water. 
Three  times  subsequently  Exeter  hdd  out  succenf  ully  for  the  king 
— ^in  Z467  against  the  YorkisU,  in  1497  against  Perkin  Warbeck, 
and  in  1549  against  the  men  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  who  rose 
in  defence  of  the  old  religioiL  During  the  dvil  wars  the  dty 
declared  for  parliament,  but  was  in  1643  taken  by  the  royalitta* 
who  hdd  it  until  1646.  The  only  other  historical  event  off 
importance  is  the  entry  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  in  z688, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England.  Exeter  was  evidently  a 
boipugh  by  prescription  some  time  before  the  Conquest,  since 
the  burgesses  are  mentioned  in  the  Donnesday  Survqr.  Its 
first  chsrter  granted  by  Henry  L  gave  the  burgesses  all  the  free 
customs  whidi  the  dtixens  of  London  enjoyed,  and  was  oonfinned 
and  enlarged  by  most  of  the  succeeding  kings.  By  x  337  govern- 
ment by  a  reeve  had  given  place  to  that  by  a  mayor  and  four 
bailifb,  which  continued  until  the  Munidpal  Reform  Act  of  1835. 
Numerous  trade  gilds  were  incorporated  in  Exeter,  one  of  the 
first  being  the  taik>rs'  gild*  incorporated  in  1466.  This  by  148a 
had  become  so  powerful  that  it  interfered  with  the  government 
of  th»  town,  and  was  dissolved  on  the  petition  of  the  burgesses. 
Anothef  powerful  gild  was  that  of  the  merchant  adventurers., 
incorporated  in  x  559,  which  is  said  to  have  dictated  laws  to  which 
the' mayor  and  bdliffs  submitted.  From  1395  to  1885  Exeter 
was  rq>resented  in  parliament  by  two  members,  but  in  the  latter 
year  the  ntmxber  of  representatives  was  reduced  to  one.  Exeter 
was  formerly  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods, 
introduced  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  value  of  its  exports 
at  one  time  exceeded  half  a  mxIUon  sterling  yeariy.  The  tradt 
declined  partly  owing  to  the  stringent  laws  of  the  trade  gilds, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  Z9th  century  had  entirdy  dis- 
appeared, although  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  proq>enty  it 
had  been  surpassed  in  value  and  importance  only  by  that  of 
Leeds. 

Sde  Vidoria  Countf  History,  Daoni  Ricfaafd  Itacke,  AtOuimiies 
cf  tht  City  rf  Exeter  (1677) :  Georse  OUver,  ne  History  pf  Uu  Ciiy 
of  Exdtr  (1861):  and  E.  A.  Freeman,  Exeter  ("  Historic  Towns  ^ 
■eries)  (London,  X887),  in  the  prdace  to  which  the  names  of  earlier 
historianaof  the  dty  are  given. 

BZETBR,  a  town  and  one  of  the  county-seats  of  Rockingham 
county.  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Squamscott  rivo', 
about  Z3  m.  S.W.  of  Portsmouth  and  abont  51  m.  N.  by  E.  of 
Boston,  Mass.  Pop.  (1890)  4284,  (1900)  4922  (1066  foxeiga- 
bom),  (1Q10)  4897;  area,  about  I7  sq.  m.  It  is  served  by  the 
Westem  Division  of  the  Boston  a  Maine  railway.  The  town 
has  a  public  library  and  some  old  houses  built  in  the  colonial 
period,  and  is  the  seat  of  Phillips  Exeter  Adsdemy  (incorporated 
in  X78X  and  opened  in  1783).  In  its  charter  this  institution  is 
described  as  "  an  academy  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  piety 
and  virtue,  and  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  English,  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  in  writing,  arithmetic,  music  and  the  art 
of  speaking,  practical  geometry,  logic  and  geography,  and  such 
other  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sdences  or  languages,  as  <q>portunity 
may  b^eafter  permit."  It  was  founded  by  Dr  John  Phillips 
(x7X9'X795),  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  who  acquired 
considerable  wealth  as  a  merchant  at  Exeter  and  gave  nearly 
all  of  it  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  academy  is  one  of  the 
foremost  secondaxy  schools  in  the  country,  and  among  its 
alumni  have  been  panid  Webster,  Edward  Everett,  Lewis 
Cass  (bom  in  Exeter  hi  a  house  still  standing),  John  Paxker  Hale, 
George  Baiuaoft,  Jared  Sparks,  John  Gorham  Pal£rey,  Richard 
Hildreth  and  Ftands  Bowen.  The  govermnent  of  the  academy 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  six  trustees,  regarding  whom  the  founder 
provided  tluft  a  majority  should  be  laymen  and  not  inhabitants 
of  Exeter.  In  1909-19x0  the  institution  had  so  buildings,  33 
acres  of  recreation  grounds,  16  instmctors  and  488  students, 
representing  38  states  and  territories  of  the  Um'ted  States  and 
4  foreign  countries.  At  Exeter  slso  is  the  Robinson  female 
seminary  (1867),  with  14  instructors  and  373  students  in  1906- 
1907.  The  river  furnishes  water-power,  and  among  the  mann- 
factures  of  the  town  are  shoes,  machinery,  cottons,  brass,  frc 
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The  town  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state,  it  was  founded  in 
1638  by  Rev,  John  Wheelwright,  an  Antinomian  leader  who 
with  a  number  of  foOowera  settled  here  after  his  banishment 
from  Massadiusetts.  For  their  government  the  settlers  adopted 
(1639)  a  {dantation  covenant.  Tliere  was  disagreement  from  the 
first,  bowerer,  with  regard  to  the  measure  of  loyalty  to  the  king, 
and  in  1643,  when  Massachusetts  had  anerted  her  daim  to  this 
teptm  and  the  other  three  New  Hampshire  towns  had  submitted 
to  her  juiisdiction,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Exeter 
also  yicMed,  while  the  minority,  including  the  founder,  remov^ 
from  the  town.  In  1680  the  town  became  a  part  of  the  newly 
created  province  of  New  Hampshire.  During  the  French  and 
Indian  wars  it  was  usually  protected  by  a  garrison,  and  some 
of  the  garriscm  houses  are  still  standing.  Ftom  1776  to  1784 
the  state  legislature  usually  met  at  Exeter. 

See  C  H.  BeD.  History  rfOie  Tcwn  tfExder  (Exeter,  1888). 

KJLEIAU  BOOK  [Cod€x  Examensis],  an  anthology  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry  presented  to  Exeter  cathedral  by  Leofric,*  bishop 
of  Exeter,  Eo^and,  from  Z050  to  Z07Z,  and  stSil  in  the  possession 
of  the  dean  and  chapter.  It  oontains  some  legal  documents,  the 
poems  entitled  Crist,  GutUac,  Pkoenix,  Juliana,  The  Wanderer 
and  otheis,  and  condudes  with  between  eighty  and  ninety 
riddlcaL  It  was  first  described  in  Humphrey  WaiUey's  Catalogus 
.  .  .  (1705)  in  detail  but  with  many  inaccuracies;  subse- 
qooitly  hy  J.  "i  Conybeare,  AcanaU  of  a  Saxon  Manuscript 
(a  paper  read  in  181 3;  printed  with  some  extracts  from  the 
MS.  in  ArckaeUcgia,  voL  xvii  pp  180-197,  2814)  A  complete 
tranaccipC  made  (1831)  by  Robert  Chambers  is  in  the  British 
Museum  (Addit.  MS.  9067).  It  was  first  printed  in  1842  by 
Tlwcpe  for  the  Soc.  of  Antiq.,  London,  as  Codex 
lir . . .  with  an  English  Translation^  Notes  and  Indexes, 
Mote  recent  editions,  chiefly  based  on  Thorpe's  text,  are: — in 
Chr.  Grein's  Bibliothek  der  A,S.  Poesie  (voL  iiL  part  z,  ed. 
E.  Wfilker,  Ldpag,  1897,  with  a  bibliography),  J  Schipper  in 
Pfeifier's  Cermama,  voL  xix.  pp.  327-339*  and  Israel  GoUancz, 
Tke  Exeter  Book,  pt.  L  (1895),  ^th  EnJ^ish  translation,  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society. 

A  detailed  aocoant,  with  iSbfiographiet  of  the  separate  poems,  is 
nven  fay  R.  WQlfcer,  in  Gnmdriss  . .  der  A,S.  Lileratur^yp.  218-336 
(LcipnK,  1885) ;  see  also  the  introduction  to  Tke  CristefCynewnlf.  , 
edited  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Cook,  with  introduction,  notes  and  a  glossary 
(Bastoo.  U.S.A.,  looo).  For  the  poems  contained  in  the  MS.  see 
also  CvxBWVLr  and  Rioolbs^ 

UUIllTlOV,  a  term,  meaning  in  general  a  public  display,* 
which  has  a  special  modem  sense  as  applied  to  public  shows  of 
goods  for  the  promotion  of  trade  (F^,  exposition).  The  first 
cxhibltioa  in  this  sense  of  which  there  is  any  account,  in  either 
sacred  or  profane  history,  was  that  held  by  King  Ahasuerus, 
who,  according  to  the  Book  of  Esther,  showed  in  tbe  third  year 
of  his  reign  "  the  tiches  of  his  serious  kingdom,  and  the  honour 
of  hb  exceBent  majesty,  many  days,  even  a  hundred  and  four- 
scofe  days.'*  The  looile  of  this  function  was  Shushan,  the 
palace  and  the  exhibits  consisted  of  "  white,  green  and  blue 
hingings,  fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  puzple  to  silver 
rings  and  pillars  of  marble:  -the  beds  were  of  gold  and  silver, 
npoa  a  pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and  white  and  black  marble. 
And  they  gave  them.dzink  in  vessels  of  gold,  the  vessels  being 
dtvcise  one  from  another."  The  first  exhibition  since  the 
Christian  era  was  at  Venice  during  the  dogeship  of  Lorenzo 
Tiepolo,  in  1 268.  On  that  occasion  there  was  a  grand  display, 
consisting  of  a  water  f Cte,  a  procession  of  the  trades  and  an 
industrial  exhibition.  The  various  gilds  of  the  Queen  City  of  the 
Seas  marched  through  the  narrow  streets  to  the  great  square  of 
St  Mark,  and  their  leaden  asked  the  dogaressa  to  inspect  the 
products  of  their  industry.  Other  medieval  exhibitions  were 
the  fairs  held  at  Leipzig  and  Nizhiii  Novgorod  in  Europe,  at 
Tanu  in  Egypt,  and  is  1689  that  by  the  Dutch  at  Leiden. 

>  For  Leofnc,  see  P.  E.  Warren,  Tke  Lnfric  Missal  (1883). 

*  Aa  "  exhibition."  in  the  sense  of  a  minor  scholarship,  or  annual 

payment  to  a  student  from  the  funds  of  a  school  or  college,  is  a 

modem  sorvival  from  the  obsolete  meaning  of  "  maintenance  "  or 

*  (cf.  Late  Lat.  exkibitio  et  tegumentum,  ix.  food  and 

t)» 


The  first  modem  exhibition  was  held  at  London  In  1756  by 
the  Soaety  of  Arts,  which  offered  prizes  for  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  tapestry,  carpets  and  porcelain,  the  exhibits 
being  placed  side  by  side.  Five  years  afterwards,  in  1761,  the 
same  society  gave  an  exhibition  of  agricultural  machinery. 
In  1797  a  coUective  disfday  of  the  art  factories  of  France,  includ- 
ing those  of  SIvres,  the  Gobelins  and  the  Savonnerie,  was  made 
in  the  palace  of  St  Cloud,  and  the  exhibition  was  repeated  during 
the  following  year  in  the  rue  deVarennes,  Paris.  This  experiment 
was  so  succ^ful  that  in  the  last  three  days  of  the  same  year  an 
exhibition  under  official  auspices,  at  which  private  «ihibitors 
were  allowed  to  compete,  was  held  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Four 
years  later,  in  1801,  there  was  a  second  ofiEidal  exhibition  in 
the  grand  court  of  the  Louvre.  Upon  that  occasion  juries  of 
practical  men  examined  the  objects  ^own,  and  the  winners  of  a 
gold  medal  were  invited  to  dine  with  Napoleon,  who  was  at 
that  time  First  ConsuL  In  the  report  of  ti»  jury  the  following 
remarkable  sentence  appeared>—"  There  is  not  an  artist  or 
inventor  who,  once  obtaining  thus  a  public  recognition  of 
his  ability,  has  not  found  his  reputation  and  his  business 
largely  increased."  The  third  Paris  Exhibition,  held  in  1802, 
was  the  first  to  publish  an  official  catalogue.  There  were  540 
exhibitors,  including  J.  E.  Montgolfier,  the  first  aCronaut,  and 
J.  M.  Jacquard,  the  inventor  <A  the  loom  which  bears  his  name. 
The  fourth  exhibition  was  held  in  z8o6  in  the  esplanade  in  front 
of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  and  attracted  142  2  edhibitors.  There 
were  no  more  exhibitions  till  after  the  fall  of  the  empire,  but  in 
Z819  the  fifth  was  held  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVm.,  with 
Z622  exhibitors.  Others  were  held  at  Paris  at  various  intervals, 
that  in  1849  having  4500  exhibitors. 

Other  exhibitions,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  held  in 
Dublin,  London,  and  in  various  parts  of  Germany  and  Austria 
during  the  first  half  of  the  Z9th  century— that  in  1844,  hdd  at 
Berlin,  having  3040  exhibitors.  Switzerland,  Holland,  Bel^pum, 
Sweden,  Russia,  Poland,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  all  held 
exhibitions,  and  there  was  a  Free  Trade  Bazaar  of  British 
Manufactures  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  in  184^,  which  at 
the  time  created  a  great  deal  of  interest.  But  all  these 
exhibitions  were  confined  to  the  products  of  the  country 
in  which  they  took  place,  and  the  first  great  International 
Exhibition  was  held  in  London  in  1851  by  the  Sodety  of  Arts, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  prince  consort.  All  nations  were 
invited  to  compete;  a  site  was  obtained  in  Hyde  Park,  and  a 
building  20  acres  in  extent  was  erected,  after  the  desgn  of  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  at  a  cost  of  £193,168.  The  exhibition  was  open 
for  five  months  and  fifteen  days.  The  receipts  amounted  to 
£506,100,  and  the  suzplus  was  £z86,ooo.  The  number  of  visitors 
was  6,039,195,  and  the  money  taken  at  the  doors  was  £423,792. 
The  total  number  of  exhibitors  was  23,937,  of  which  Great 
Britain  contributed  686x,  the  British  colonies  520  and  foreign, 
countries  6556.  The  International  Exhibition  of  1851  was 
followed  by  those  of  New  York  and  Dublin  in  1853,  Melbourne 
and  Munich  in  1854,  and  Paris  in  1855— this  latter  was  held  in 
the  Palais  d'  Industrie,  which  remained  in  existence  until  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  two  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  which 
fonned  one  of  the  attractions  (tf  the  1900  exhibition.  The 
exhibitors  nimibered  20,839  and  the  visitois  5,162,330.  There 
were  national  exhibitions  during  the  following  years  in  several 
European  countries,  but  the  next  great  world's  fair  was  held  at 
London  in  1862.  Tie  total  space  roofed  in  amounted  to  988,000 
sq.  ft.,  22-65  •otA,  the  number  of  visitors  was  6,211,103,  and 
the  amount  received  at  the  doois  £408,530.  The  death  of  the 
prince  consort  had  a  depressing  dfect  upon  the  enteiprisc. 
In  1865  an  exhibition  was  held  at  Dublin,  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  funds  being  supplied  by  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness. 
The  number  of  attendances  during  six  months  was  900,000,  and 
the  exhibition  was  opened  at  night.  An  Italian  eidiibition  was 
held  at  Rome  in  1862. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  was  upon  a  far  larger  scale  than 
that  of  1855.  It  waslield,  like  those  that  preceded  and  succeeded 
it,  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  covered  41  acres.  The  building 
resembled  an  exaggerated  gasometer.    The  extscnal  ting  was 
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devoted  to  macfaineiy,  the  internal  to  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  dviJization,  commencing  with  the  stone  age  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  present  era.  A  great  feature  of  the  fThihition  waa 
the  park,  which  was  studded  with  specimens  of  every  style  of 
modem  architecture — ^Tuikish  mosques,  Swedish  cottages, 
Enghsh  lighthouses,  Egyptian  pahces  and  Swiss  chAlets.  The 
number  of  attendances  was  6, 805,969.  The  ezhibiton  numbered 
43,3x7,  and  the  total  amount  received forentrances, concessions, 
&c.,  was  £420^35.  This  was  the  first  exhibition  at  which  there 
were  intematianfli  restaurants.  The  cost  of  the  exhibition  was 
defrayed  partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  private  subscriptioos. 

Small  exhibitions  were  held  m  various  parts  of  Europe  between 
X867  and  2870,  and  in  the  Utter  year  a  series  of  international 
exhibitions,  confined  to  one  or  two  special  descriptions  of 
produce  or  manufactures,  was  mauguxated  m  London  at  South 
Kensington.  These  continued  till  X874,  but  they  failed  to  attxact 
any  very  large  attendance  of  the  public  and  were  abandoned. 
A  medal  was  given  to  each  exhibitor,  and  reports  on  the  various 
exhibits  were  published,  but  there  was  no  examination  of  the 
exhibits  by  Jurors  In  1873  there  was  an  Intexnational  Exhibi- 
tion at  Vienna.  The  main  building,  a  rotunda,  was  erected  in 
the  beautiful  park  of  the  Austrian  capital  There  were  halls 
for  machmery  and  agricultural  products,  and  hundreds  of 
btiildings,  erected  by  different  nations,  were  scattered  amongst 
the  woodlands  of  the  Prater  Unfortunately,  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  diminished  the  attendance  of  visitors,  and  the  receipts 
were  only  £206,477,  although  the  visitors  were  said  to  have 
reached  6,740,500,  and  the  number  of  ediibitors  was  35,760. 

None  of  the  International  Exhibitions  held  between  1857 
and  X873  had  attracted  as  many  as  7,000,000  visitors,  but  the 
gradiutl  extension  of  education  amongst  the  masses,  axid  the 
greater  facilities  for  locomotion,  brought  about  by  the  growth 
of  the  railway  system  in  all  poxtiona  <^  the  civilized  world, 
largely  increased  the  attendances  at  subsequent  Worki's  Fairs. 
The  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1 876,  to  celebrate  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  American  Indepenctence,  was  held  at  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia.  The  funds  were  raised  partly  by  private 
aubscriptions,  and  paxtly  by  donations  from  the  dty  of  Phila- 
delphia, from  Pennsylvania  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  states. 
The  central  government  at  Washington  made  a  laxge  loan, 
which  was  subsequently  repakl.  The  princ^al  buildings,  five  in 
number,  occupied  an  area  of  48}  acres,  and  there  were  several 
smaller  structures,  which  in  tlie  aggregate  must  have  filled  half 
as  much  space  more,  the  largest  being  that  devoted  to  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  various  departments  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, which  covered  7  acres.  Several  novelties  in  exiibition 
management  were  introduced  at  Philadelphia.  Instead  of  gold, 
silver  and  bronze  medals,  oxity  one  descriptk>n,  bronze,  was 
issued,  the  difference  between  the  merits  of  the  different  exhibits 
being  shown  by  the  reports.  Season  tickets  were  not  issued, 
and  the  price  of  admission,  the  same  on  all  occasions,  was  half 
a  doUar,  or  about  as.  xd.  The  exhibition  was  not  open  at  night 
or  on  Sundays,  thus  following  the  British,  and  not  the  con- 
tinental, precedent.  The  number  of  visitors  was  9,892,695,  of 
whom  8,004,3x4  paid  for  admission,  the  balance  being  exhibitors, 
officials  and  attendants.  The  total  receq>ts  amounted  to 
£763.899.  Upon  one  occaskm,  the  Pennsylvania  day,  974,9x9 
persons— the  laigest  number  that  had  vfeited  any  exhibition 
up  to  that  date— passed  through  the  tumsUks.  The  display 
of  machinery  was  the  finest  ever  made,  that  of  the  United  States 
occupyixig  48o/xx>  sq.  ft.  The  motive-power  was  obtained  from 
a  Corliss  engine  of  x6oo  horse-power.  At  this  exhibition  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Cok>nies  of  Canada,  >^ctoria. 
New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Cape  Cokmy  and  Tasmania 
made  a  very  fine  display,  which  was  only  excelled  by  that  of  the 
l/nited  States, 

The  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  was  upon  a  &r  larger  scale  in 
eveiy  tesptct  than  any  which  had  been  previously  held  in  any 
parted  thieworU.  The  total  area  covered  not  less  than  66  acres, 
the  main  building  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  occupying  54  acres. 
The  French  exhibits  filled  one-half  the  entire  space,  the  remaining 
moiety  being  occupied  by  the  other  nations  of  the  world.    The 


United  Kingdom,  British  India,  Canada,  Vfctoria,  New  South 
Wales,  QueensUnd,  South  Australia,  Cape  Colony  and  aoxne 
of  the  British  crown  colonies  occupied  nea^y  one-thicd  of  the 
space  set  askle  for  xuitions  outside  France.  Germany  was  the 
only  great  country  which  was  not  repxcsented,  but  thexe  were  a 
few  German  paintings.  The  display  of  fine  arti  and  machinery 
was  upon  a  very  lax]ps  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  the  Avenue 
des  Nations,  a  street  3400  ft.  in  length,  was  devoted  to  spedxnens 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  nearly  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  of  several  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Amexica.  The  palace  of  the 
Trocadero,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Seine,  was  ereaed  for 
the  exhibition.  It  was  a  handsome  structure,  with  towers  2 50  ft. 
in  height  and  flanked  by  two  galleries.  The  rules  for  admissioa 
were  the  same  as  thoae  at  Philadelphia,  and  every  person-* 
exhibitor,  journalist  or  ofikial— who  had  the  rig^t  of  entrance 
was  compelled  to  forward  two  copies  of  his  or  her  photograph, 
one  of  which  was  attached  to  the  card  of  entry.  "Die  ordinaxy 
tickets  were  not  sold  at  the  doors,  but  were  obtainable  at  various 
govexnment  offices  and  shops,  and  from  numerous  pedlars  in 
all  parts  of  the  dty  and  suburb*.  The  buildings  were  somewhat 
unfinished  upon  the  (^)ening  day,  political  complications  having 
prevented  the  Ftoidi  government  and  the  French  people  from 
paying  much  attention  to  the  exhibition  tiU  about  six  moniha 
before  it  waa  opened;  but  the  efforts  made  in  April  were  pro- 
digious, and  by  June  xst,  a  noonth  after  the  opening,  the  exhibi- 
tion was  complete,  and  afforded  an  object-lesson  of  the  recovery 
of  Ftann  firam  the  ralamitifs  of  X870-X87X.  The  dedsions 
arrived  at  by  the  international  juries  were  accompanied  by 
medals  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze.  The  expenditure  fay  the 
Umted  Kingdom  was  defrayed  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue, 
each  British  colony  defraying  its  own  expenses.  The  di^Uy  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  under  the  control  of  a  xoyal  comxdssion, 
of  which  the  prince  of  Waks  was  president.  The  number  of 
paying  visitors  to  the  exhibition  was  13,000^000,  and  the  coat 
of  the  enterprise  to  the  Ftench  govexnment,  which  supplied  all 
the  funds,  was  a  little  less  than  a  million  sterling,  after  allowing 
for  the  value  of  the  permanent  buildings  and  the  Tkocadero 
Palace,  which  were  sold  to  the  dty  of  Park.  The  total  number 
of  persons  who  visited  Paris  during  the  time  the  exhibition  was 
open  was  57 x, 793,  or  308,974  more  than  came  to  the  French 
metropolis  during  the  year  1877,  and  46,031  in  excess  of  the 
visitors  during  the  previous  exhibition  of  1867.  It  was  stated 
at  the  time  that,  in  addition  to  the  impetus  given  to  the  trade  of 
France,  the  revenue  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  dty  of  Paris 
from  customs  and  octroi  duties  was  increased  by  nearl|y  three 
millions  sterling  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Exhibitiona  on  a  scale  of  considerable  magnitude  were  held  at 
Sjrdney  and  Melboume  in  1879  and  x88o,  and  many  continental 
and  American  manufacturers  took  advantage  of  them  in  order 
to  bring  the  products  of  their  industry  directly  under  the  notice 
of  Australian  consumers,  who  had  previously  purchased  their 
supplies  through  the  instrumentality  of  British  merchants. 
The  United  K&kgdom  and  India  made  an  excellent  display  at 
both  dties,  but  the  effect  of  the  two  great  Australian  exhibitions 
was  to  give  a  dedded  impetus  to  German,  American,  Fkendi  and 
Belgian  trade.  One  of  the  immediate  results  was  that  lines  of 
steamers  to  Melboume  and  Sydney  commenced  to  run  from 
Marseilks  and  Bremen;  another,  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
histoxy  of  the  Austxalian  colonies,  branches  of  French  ba|iks 
were  opened  iibthe  two  pxindpal  dties.  The  whole  cost  of  these 
exhibitions  was  defrayed  l^  the  local  governments. 

ExhibitfoniiB  were  heki  at  Turin  and  Brussels  during  1880, 
and  smaller  ones  at  Newcastle,  Milan,  Lahore,  Adelakle,  Perth, 
Moscow,  Ghent  and  Lille  during  x88x  and  x883,  and  at  Zuridi, 
Bordeaux  and  Caracras  in  Venezuela  during  1883.  The  next 
of  any  importance  waa  held  at  Amsterdam  in  the  latter  year. 
On  that  occasfon  a  new  departure  in  exhibition  management 
waamade.  The  government  of  the  Netherlands  waa  to  a  certain 
extent  responsible  lor  the  admioistxation  of  the  eiliibition, 
but  the  funds  were  obtained  from  private  sources,  and  a  charge 
was  made  to  each  nation  represented  for  the  space  it  occupied. 
The  United  Kingdom,  India,  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
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took  part  in  the  eihibition,  but  there  wu  no  official  represenU- 
tion  of  the  mother  country.  Exhibitions  on  somewhat  similar 
Hues  ipere  held  at  Nice  and  Calcutta  in  the  winter  of  2885  and 
1SS4,  and  at  Antwerp  in  1895. 

A  series  of  exhibitions,  under  the  presidency  of  the  then  prince 
of  Wales,  and  managed  by  Sir  Cunliffe  Owen,  was  commenced  at 
South  Kensington  in  1883.  The  first  was  devoted  to  a  display  of 
the  various  industries  coimected  with  fishing;  the  second,  in 
1884,  to  objects  connected  with  hygiene;  the  third,  in  1885,  to 
invcntioiis;  and  the  fourth,  in  x886,  to  the  British  colonics  and 
India.  These  exhibitions  attracted  a  large  number  of  visitors 
and.  realised  a  substantial  profiL  They  might  have  been  con- 
tinued indefinitely  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  buildings  in  which 
they  woe  held  hi^d  become  very  dilapidated,  and  that  the  ground 
covered  by  them  was  required  for  other  purposes.  There  was 
no  exazninatiim  of  the  exhibits  by  juries,  but  a  tolerably  liberal 
supply  of  instrumental  music  was  supplied  by  military  and 
dvil  bands.  The  Crystal  Palace  held  a  successful  International 
Exhibition  in  X884,  and  there  was  an  Italian  Exhibition  at  Turin, 
and  a  Forestry  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh,  during  the  same  year. 
A  World's  Industrial  Fair  was  held  at  New  Orleans  in  1884-1885, 
and  there  were  universal  Exhibitiotts  at  Montenegro  and  Antwerp 
in  X8S5,  at  Edinburgh  in  x886,  Liverpool,  Adelaide,  Newcastle 
and  Manchester  in  1887,  and  at  Glasgow,  Barcelona  and  Brussels 
in  1888.  Melbourne  hdd  an  International  Exhibition  in  1888- 
1889  to  celebrate  the  Centenary  of  Australiau  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Austria  and  the  United  States  were  officially 
represented,  and  an  expenditure  of  £3371784  was  incurred  by  the 
local  fovemment. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889  marked  an  important  change 

in  the  policy  which  had  previously  characterized  the  management 

of  these  gatherings,    llie  funds  were  contributed  partly  by  the 

state,  which  voted  17^000,000  francs,  and  by  the  municipality  of 

Paris,  which  gave  8,000,00a    A  guarantee  fund  amounting  to 

93,124/100  francs  was  raised,  and  on  this  security  a  sum  of 

18,000,000  francs  was  obtaineid  and  paid  into  the  coffers  of  the 

administration.    The  bankers  who  advanced' this  sum  recouped 

themselves  by  the  issue  of  1,200,000  "  bons,"  each  of  35  francs. 

Every  bon  contained  35  admissions,  valued  at  z  franc,  and 

certain  privileges  in  the  shape  of  participation  in  a  lottery,  the 

grand  priz  bdng  £20,000.    The  calculations  of  the  promoters 

were  tolembly  accurate.    The  attendances  reached  the  then 

unprecedented  number  of  33,350,397,  of  whom  35,398,609  paid 

in  entrance  tickets  and  3,733,366  entered  by  season  tickets.    A 

sun  of  3,307,999  francs  was  obtained   by    concessions   for 

restaozmnts  and  **  side-shows,"  upon  which  the  administration 

relied  for  much  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition.    The 

total  expenditure  was  44,000,000  francs,  and  there  was  a  small 

sorplas.  The  space  covered  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  Trocadero, 

the  Bslais  dlndustrie,  the  Invalides  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay  was 

73  acres,  as  compared  with  66  acres  in  1878  and  41  acres  in  1867. 

Amongst  the  novelties  was  the  Eiffel  Tower,  zooo  ft.  in  height, 

and  a  faithful  reproduction  of  a  street  in  Cairo.    The  system  of 

International  juries  was  continued,  but  instead  of  gold,  silver 

and  copper  medals,  diplomas  of  various  merits  were  granted, 

cadk  entitling  the  holder  to  a  uniform  medal  of  bronze.    Some 

of  the  "side-shows,"  although  perhaps  pecuniary  successes^ 

did  not  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  exhibition.    The  date  at  which 

it  was  hdd,  the  Centenary  of  the  French  Revolution,  did  not 

coomieBd    it    to    several    European    governments.    Austria, 

Hungary,  Belgium,  China,  Egypt,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 

Lnzemborg,  Holland,  Peru,  Portuf^,  Rumania  and  Russia 

t»ak  part,  but  not  officially,  whOe  Gomany,  Sweden,  Turkey 

and  Montenegro  were  oonqrfcuous  by  their  absence.    On  the 

other  hand,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  the  United  States,  Greece, 

Goatcmala,  Morocco,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Paraguay, 

Salvador,  the  South  African  RepubUc,  Switzerland,  Uruguay 

and  Venezada  sent  commissionen,  who  were  accredited  to  the 

govenunent  of  the  French  Republic    The  total  number  of 

exhibitors  was  61,733,  of  which  France  contributed  33,937,  and 

the  rest  of  the  worid  37,785.    The  British  and  colonial  section 

the  management  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  obtained 


a  guarantee  fund  of  £16,800,  and,  in  order  to  recoup  itself  for  its 
expenditure,  made  a  charge  to  exhibitors  of  58.  per  sq.  ft.  for  the 
space  occupied.  There  were  altogether  11 49  British  exhibitors, 
of  whom  429  were  in  the  Fine  Arts  section.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  exhibition  was  the  number  of  congresses  and  conferentts 
held  in  connexion  with  it. 

During  the  year  1890  there  was  a  Mining  Exhibition  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  a  Military  Exhibition  in  the  grounds  of 
Chelsea  Hospital;  in  1891  a  Naval  Exhibition  at  Chelsea  and 
an  International  at  Jamaica.  In  1891-1893  there  were  exhibi- 
tions at  Palermo  and  at  Launceston  in  Tasmania;  in  1893,  a 
Naval  Exhibition  at  Liverpool,  and  one  of  Electrical  Appliances 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  A  series  of  small  national  exhibitions 
under  private  management  was  held  at  Eari's  Court  between 
1887  and  1891.  The  first  of  the  series  was  that  of  the  United 
States— Italy  followed  in  z888,  Spain  in  1889,  France  in  1890 
and  Germany  in  1891. 

The  next  exhibition  of  the  first  order  of  magnitude  was  at 
Chicago  in  1893,  and  was  held  in  celebration  of  the  400th  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.    Tlie  financial 
arrangements  were  undertaken  by  a  company,  with  a  capital  of 
£2,ooo,ooou    The  central  government  at  Washington  allotted 
£20,000  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  exhibits,  and  £300,000  for 
the  erection  and  administration  of  a  building  for  exhn>its  from 
the  various  government  departments.    The  exhibition  was  held 
at  Jackson  Park,  a  place  for  public  recreation,  580  acres  in  extent, 
situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  dty,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  railways  and  tramways. 
Special  provision  was  made  for  locomotion  in  the  grounds 
themselv^  by  a  continuous  travelling  phitform  and  an  elevated 
electric  railway.    The  proximity  of  the  lake,  and  of  some  artificial 
canals  which  had  been  constructed,  rendered  possible  the  service 
of  electric  and  steam  launches.    The  exhibition  remained  open 
from  the  ist  of  May  to  the  30th  of  October,  and  was  visited  by 
2  Zr477.il 2  persons,  each  of  whom  paid  half  a  dollar  (about 
2S.  id.)  for  admission.    The  largest  number  of  visitors  on  any 
one  day  was  716,881.    In  addition  to  its  direct  vote  of  £320,000, 
Congress  granted  £500,000  to  the  exhibition  in  a  special  coinage, 
which  sold  at  an  enhanced  price.    The  receipts  from  admissions 
were  £2,120,000;  from  concessions,  £750,000;  and  the  miscel- 
laneous receipts,  £159,000:      total,    £3,029,000.    The  total 
expenses  were  £5,222,000.    Of  the  sums  ra^ed  by  the  Company, 
£400,000  was  returned  to  the  subscribers.   Speaking  roughly,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  total  outUy  on  the  Chicago  Exhibition  was 
six  millions  sterling,  of  which  three  millions  were  earned  by  the 
Fair,  two  millions  subscribed  by  Chicago  and  a  million  provided 
by  the  United  States  government.    The  sums  expended  by  the 
participating  foreign  governments  were  estimated  at  £1,440,000. 
The  total  area  occupied  by  buildings  at  Chicago  was  as  neariy  as 
possible  200  acres,  the  largest  building,  that  devoted  to  manu- 
factures, being  1687  ft.  by  787,  and  30*5  acres.    The  funds  for 
the  British  CQmmission,  which  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  were  provided  by  the  imperial  government, 
which  granted  £60,000.    The  number  of  Britbh  exhibitors  was 
2236^  of  whom  597  were  Industrial,  501  Fine  Arts  and  1138 
Women's  work.    In  this  total  were  induded  z8  Indian  exhibi- 
tors.   The  space  occupied  by  Great  Britain  was  306,285  sq.  ft.; 
and,  in  addition,  separate  buildings  were  erected  in  the  grounds. 
These  were  Victoria  House,  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
commission;  the  Indian  Pavilion,  erected  by  the  Indian  Tea 
Association;  the  Kiosk  <rf  the  White  Star  Steamship  Company; 
and  the  structure  set  up  by  the  Maxim-Nordenfelt  Company. 
Canada  and  New  South  Wales  had  separate  buildings,  which 
covered  100,140  and  50,951  sq.  ft.  respectively;  and  Cape 
Colony  occupied  5250,  Ceylon  27,574,  British  Guiana  3367, 
Jamaica  4250,  Trinidad  3400  and  India  3584  sq.  ft.  in  the 
several  buildings.    The  total  space  occupied  by  the  British 
Colonies  was  therefore  193,660  sq.  ft.    The  system  of  awards 
was  considered  extremely  unsatisfactory.    Instead  of  inter- 
national juries,  a  single  judge  was  appointed  for  each  dass,  and 
the  recompenses  were  ail  of  one  grade,  a  bronze  medal  and  a 
diploma,  on  which  was  stated  the  reasons  which  indue ' 
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judfe  to  make  his  decitioii.  Some  judges  took  a  high  standard, 
and  refused  to  make  awards  except  to  a  small  proportton  of 
selected  exhibits;  others  took  a  low  one,  and  gave  awards 
indiscrimioatety.  About  1183  awards  were  made  to  British 
exhibitors.  The  French  refused  to  accept  any  awards.  The 
value  of  the  British  goods  exhibited  was  estimated,  exclusive 
of  Fine  Arts,  at  £430,000,  and  the  expenses  of  showing  them  at 
£3oo,ooa  A  large  expenditure  was  incurred  in  the  erection  of 
buildings,  which  were  more  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
grandeur  than  for  their  suitableness  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended.  Conskierable  areas  were  devoted  to  "  side- 
shows," and  the  Midway  Plaisance,  as  it  was  termed,  resembled 
a  gigantk  fair.  Every  country  in  the  world  contributed  some- 
thing. There  were  sights  and  shows  of  every  sort  from  every- 
where. The  foreign  countries  represented  were  Argentina, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  Cobmbia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Curacoa,  Denmark,  Danish  West  Indies, 
Ecuador,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Hayti,  Japan,  Johore,  Korea,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Monaco,  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Orange  Free  State,  Paraguay,  Persia,  Portugal, 
Russia,  Siam,  Spain,  Sweden,  T\irkey,  United  Kingdom  and 
Colonies,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela. 

Exhibitions  were  held  at  Antwerp,  Madrid  and  Bucharest 
in  1894;  Hobart  in  1894-1895;  Bordeaux,  1895;  Nixhni 
Novgorod,  Berlin  and  Buda-Pest  in  X896;  Brussels  and  Brisbane 
in  1897.  A  series  of  exhibitions,  under  the  management  of  the 
London  Exhibitions  Company,  commenced  at  Earl's  Court  in 
X895  and  continued  in  successive  years. 

Tlie  Paris  Exhibition  of  X900  was  Uxger  than  any  which  had 
been  previously  held  in  Europe.  The  buildings  dk!  not  cover 
so  much  ground  as  those  at  Chicago,  but  many  of  those  at  Paris 
had  two  or  mora  floors.  In  addltbn'to  the  localities  occupied 
in  1889,  additranal  space  was  obtained  at  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
the  puk  of  Vincenaes,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine  between 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  at  the  Trocadero.  The  total 
superficial  area  occupied  was  as  follows:  Champ  de  Mars, 
134  acres;  Esphnade  des  Invalkles,  30  acres;  Trocadero 
Gardens,  40  acres;  Champs  Elysto,  37  acres;  quays  on  left 
bank  of  Seine,  23  acres;  quays  on  right  bank  of  Seine,  23  acres; 
park  at  Vincennes,  270  acres:  total,  549  acres.  The  space  occupied 
by  buildings  and  covered  in  amounted  to  4,865,328  sq.  ft.,  111} 
acres.  The  French  section  covered  2,691,000  sq.  ft.,  the  foreign 
1,829,880,  and  those  at  the  park  of  Vincennes  344,448  sq.  ft. 
About  one  hundred  French  and  seventy-five  foreign  pavilions  and 
detached  buildings  were  erected  in  the  grounds  in  addiik>n  to 
the  thirty-six  official  pavilions,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
ak>ng  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  Funds  were  raised  upom  the  same 
system  as  that  adopted  in  1889.  The  French  government  granted 
£Soo,ooo,  and  a  similar  sum  was  contributed  by  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris.  £2^00,000  was  mised  by  the  issoe  of  3,250,000 
"bons,"  each  of  the  value  of  20  francs,  and  containing  20 
tickets  of  admission  to  the  exhibition  of  the  (ace  value  of  one 
franc  each,  and  a  document  which  gave  its  holder  a  right  either 
to  a  reduced  rate  for  admission  to  the  different  *'  side-shows  " 
or  else  to  a  diminution  in  the  railway  fare  to  and  from  Paris, 
together  with  a  participation  in  the  prizes,  amounting  to  six 
million  francs,  drawn  at  a  series  of  lotteries.  Permission  to 
erect  restaurants,  and  to  open  places  of  amusement  in  buildings 
erected  for  that  purpose,  were  sold  at  high  prices,  and  for  these 
privileges,  which  only  realised  2,307,999  francs  in  18^9,  the 
concessionaires  agreed  to  pay  8,864,442  francs  m  1900.  The 
results  dki  not  justify  the  expecutions  which  had  been  iorraed, 
and  the  administration  finally  consented  to  receive  a  much 
smaller  sum.  The  administration  calculated  that  they  woukl 
have  65,000,000  paying  visiton,though  there  were  only  13 ,000,000 
in  1878  and  25,398,609  in  1889.  A  very  few  weeks  after  the 
opening  day,  April  15th,  it  became  evident  that  the  estimated 
figures  would  not  be  reached,  since  a  birge  number  of  hoklcrs 
of  "  bona  "  threw  them  on  the  market,  and  the  selling  price  of 
an  admissbn  ticket  declined  from  the  par  vahie  of  one  franc  to 
less  than  half  that  amount,  or  from  30  to  50  centimes.  The 
proprieton  of  the  restaurants  and  "side-shows"  discovered 


that  they  had  paid  too  much  for  their  concessions,  that  the 
buildings  they  had  erected  were  far  too  handsome  and  costly 
to  be  profitable,  and  that  the  public  preferred  the  exhibition 
itself  to  the  so-called  attractions.  The  exhibition  was  largely 
visited  by  foreigners,  but  various  causes  kept  away  many 
persons  of  wealth  and  position.  Although  many  speculators  were 
ruined,  the  exhibition  itself  was  successful.  The  attendance 
was  unprecedentedly  large,  and  during  the  seven  months  the 
exhibition  was  open,  39,000,000  persons  paid  for  admission  with 
47,000^)00  tickets,  since  from  two  to  five  tickets  were  demanded 
at  certain  times  of  the  day  and  on  certain  occasions.  The  entries 
of  exhibiton,  attendants  and  officials  totalled  9*000,000.  Tlie 
receipts  were  1x4^56,2x3  francs  (£4,578,249),  and  the  ex- 
poiditure  X  x6,50o,ooo  (£4,660,000) ,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  rather 
Inore  than  two  miliions  oif  francs  0^,ooo).  It  was  calcuUted 
that  the  expenditure  of  the  foreign  nations  which  look  part  in 
the  exhibition  was  six  millions  sterling,  and  of  the  French 
exhibiton  and  concessk>naires  three  millions  sterling. 

A  new  plan  of  chssifying  exhibits  was  adopted  at  Paris,  all 
being  displayed  according  to  their  nature,  and  not  according  to 
their  coimtry  of  origin,  as  had  been  the  system  at  prevx>ua 
exhibitions.  One-half  the  spaoe  in  each  group  was  allotted  to 
France,  so  that  the  exhibiton  of  that  xuition  were  enabled  to 
overwhelm  their  rivals  by  the  number  and  nugnitude  of  the 
objects  disphyed  by  them.  AJl  the  agricultural  implements, 
whatever  their  natk>nality,  were  hn  one  phice,  all  the  ceramica 
in  another,  so  that  there  was  no  exclusively  Britbh  and  bo 
exclusively  German  court.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  was 
in  the  Trocadero,  where  the  French,  British,  Dutdx,  and  Portu- 
guese Cok>nies,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Siberia,  the  South  African 
Republic,  China  and  Japan  were  allowed  to  erect  at  their  own 
cost  separate  pavilions.  The  greater  number  of  the  natk>nafities 
represented  had  palaces  of  their  own  in  the  rue  des  Nations  ak>ng 
the  (2uai  d'Orsay,  in  which  thoroughfare  were  to  be  seen  the 
buildings  erected  by  luly,  Turkey,  the  United  Sutes,  Denmark, 
Portugal,  Austria,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Peru,  Hungary,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Penia,  Belgium,  Norway,  Luxemburg, 
Finland,  Germany,  Spain,  Bulgaria,  Monaco,  Sireden,  Rumania, 
Greece,  Servia  and  Mexico.  Scattered  about  the  grounds,  ia 
addition  to  those  in  the  Tkocadero,  were  the  buildings  of  San 
Marino,  Morocco,  Ecuador  and  Korea.  Nearly  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world  was  represented  at  the  exhibition,  the  most 
conspicuous  absentees  being  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  some 
other  South  and  Central  American  Republics,  and  a  number 
of  the  British  colonies.  The  most  noteworthy  attractions  of  the 
exhibition  were  the  magnificent  effects  produced  by  electricity 
in  the  palace  devoted  to  it  in  the  Chiteau  d'Eau  and  in  the  HaH 
of  Illusions,  the  two  palaces  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  Champs 
Elysto,  and  the  Bridge  over  the  Seine  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Alexander  II.  These  permanent  Fine  Art  palaces  were 
devoted,  the  one  to  modem  painting  and  sculpture,  the 
other  to  the  works  of  French  artists  and  art  workmen  who 
flourished  from  the  dawn  of  French  art  up  to  the  end  of  the  r8th 
century. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  well  but  noi  largely  represented 
both  in  Fine  Arts  and  Manufactures,  the  administntion  of  the 
section  being  in  the  hands  of  a  royal  commission,  presided  over 
by  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  British  pavilioa  contained  aa 
important  collection  of  paintings  of  the  British  school,  chiefly 
by  Reynolds,  Gainsboraiugh  and  their  Gontemporaries,  and  by 
Turner  and  Borne-Jones.  Special  buildings  bad  been  erect^ 
by  the  British  cotonies  and  by  British  Ini^a.  Canada,  West 
Australia  and  Mauritius  occupied  the  former,  India  and  Ceyfon 
the  latter.  For  the  fint  time  since  the  war  of  1870  Germany 
took  part  in  a  French  International  ExhibiikM,  and  the  exhibits 
showed  the  great  industrial  progress  which  had  been  made  since 
the  foundatk>n  of  the  empire  in  1870.  The  United  States  made 
a  fine  display,  and  fairly  divided  the  hoooon  with  Germany.  Re- 
suirkable  progress  was  manifested  in  the  exhibits  «f  Cknada  and 
Hungary.  France  maintained  her  superisrity  ia  aH  the  objects 
in  which  good  Uste  was  the  fint  considefatioa.  bat  the  more 
utilitarian  exhibits  were  more  remarkable  tor  ibcir  aaa^ter  thax» 
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fhdr  qoality,  tecept  thote  connected  wfth  electrical  work  and 
diapby,  avtomobiks  and  iron-work.  The  number  of  exhibitors 
in  the  iadtistrial  section  from  the  Bzittsh  empire,  including  India 
and  the  colonies,  was  1350,  who  obtained  1647  awards,  as  many 
penons  exhibited  in  several  classes.  There  were,  in  addition, 
465  awards  for  "  collaboiateurs,"  that  is,  assistants,  engineers, 
forcnien,  craftsmen  and  workmen  who  had  co>«perated  in  the 
prodnctioa  of  the  eihibiu.  In  the  British  Fine  Arts  section 
there  were  429  exhibits  by  382  exhibitors  and  175  awards. 

In  later  years,  important  international  exhibitions  have  been 
beU  at  Gla40ow,  and  at  Buffak),  New  York,  in  igoz,  at  St  Louis 
(coaunenoiating  the  Louisiana  pufchase)  in  1904,  at  Li^ge  in 
1905,  at  M3an  in  1906,  at  Dublin  in  X907,  and  in  London(Franco- 
Brit^),  1908.  In  the  artistic  taste  and  magnificence  of  their 
bttiUings  and  the  interest  of  their  exhibiu  these  took  their  cue 
from  the  great  Fans  Exhibition,  and  even  in  some  cases  went 
beyond  it,  noUUy  at  Buffalo  (q.w.),  St  Louis  C^.t.)  and  London. 
Aad  it  migbt  well  be  thought  that  the  evolution  of  this  type  of 
public  show  bad  reached  its  limits.  (C.  C.  L.) 

BZUUHATIOir  (from  Med.  Lat.  exkumare;  ex,  out  of,  and. 
kmwms,  gnmnd),  the  act  of  digging  up  and  removing  an  object 
bom  the  ground.  The  word  is  particuUrly  applied  to  the 
reoAvai  of  a  dead  body  frsm  its  place  of  burial.  For  the  offence 
of  ^**«ii«T>«ng  a  body  without  ItgH  authority,  and  the  process  of 
obtaining  socfa  authority,  see  Buuai  and  Buual  Acts. 

BXILABCH,  in  Jewish  history,  "Chief  or  Prince  of  the 
Capthrity."  The  Jews  of  Babylonia,  after  the  faH  of  the  first 
temple,  were  termed  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  the  people  of  the 
"Exfle."  Hence  the  head  of  the  Babybnian  Jews  was  the 
exifauch  (in  Aramaic  Resh  Caluika).  The  office  was  herediury 
and  carried  with  it  considerable  power.  Some  traditMns  regarded 
the  last  king  of  Davidk  descent  (Jehoiachin)  as  the  first  exilarch, 
aad  aS  the  later  hokieis  of  the  dignity  claimed  to  be  scions  of  the 
royal  boose  of  Judah.  Under  the  Arsacids  and  Sassanids  the 
office  continued.  In  the  6th  century  an  attempt  was  made  to 
secore  by  force  political  autonomy  for  the  Jews,  but  the  exilarch 
who  led  the  movement  (Mar  Zutra)  was  executed.  For  some  time 
thereafter  the  office  was  in  abejrance,  but  under  Arabic  rule  there 
waa  a  coostderable  revival  of  its  dignity.  From  the  middle  of 
the  7th  tin  the  nth  centuries  the  exbarchs  were  all  descepdants 
of  BoeCanai,  through  whom  **  the  splendour  of  the  office  was 
renewed  aad  its  political  position  made  secure  "  (Bacher).  The 
kst  cxHarch  ol  importance  was  David,  son  of  Zakkai,  whose 
coGtest  with  Seadiah  (9.9.)  had  momentous  consequences. 
H^M^^tali  (c.  X040)  was  the  last  Babyk>nian  exihrdi,  though 
the  title  left  its  traces  in  later  ages.  Benjamin  of  Tudcla 
(/HMcrary,  p.  61)  names  an  exibrch  Daniel  b.  J^isdai  in  the  12th 
ccBtniy.  Peubiah  {Tratels,  p.  17)  records  that  this  Daniel's 
nephew  sacceeded  to  the  office  Jointly  with  a  R.  Samuel.  The 
latter,  according  to  Petahiah,  had  a  learned  daughter  who 
'*  0ive  instmction,  through  a  window,  remaining  in  the  house 
while  the  disciples  were  below,  unable  to  see  her." 

Our  chief  knowledge  of  the  position  and  function  ef  the 
exilarcfa  concerns  the  period  beginning  with  the  Arabic  rule  in 
Persia.  In  the  age  succeeding  the  Mahommedan  conquest  the 
exilarch  was  noted  for  the  stately  retinue  that  accompanied  him, 
the  hizorious  banquets  given  at  his  abode,  and  the  courtly 
etiquette  that  prevailed  there.  A  brilliant  account  has  come 
down  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  installatwn  of  a  new  exilarch. 
Homage  was  paid  to  him  by  the  rabbfaiical  heads  of  the  colleges 
(each  of  whom  was  called  Gaon,  gjo.) ;  rich  gifts  were  presented; 
he  visited  the  synagogue  in  state,  where  a  costly  canopy  had 
been  erected  over  hk  seat.  The  exilarch  then  delivered  a  dis- 
course, and  in  the  bcnedictbn  or  doKok>gy  (Qaddisk)  his  name 
was  inserted.  Thereafter  he  never  left  his  house  except  in  a 
carriage  of  state  and  in  the  company  of  a  large  retinue.  He 
would  frequently  have  audiences  of  the  king,  by  whom  he  was 
graciously  received.  He  derived  a  revenue  from  taxes  which  he 
was  empowered  to  exact.  The  exilarch  could  excommunicate, 
and  no  doubt  had  considerable  jurisdiction  over  the  Jews.  A 
spirited  description  of  the  glories  of  the  exilarch  is  given  in 
Dlsiacii's  novel  Alrpy, 


See  Neubauer,  Mediaeval  Jetnsk  CknmitUt.  vL  68  leq. :  ZscutO) 
Yukatinx  Graeu.  Cesckkkte,  vols.  iv..vL;  Benjamin  01  Tudda, 
Itinerary,  ed.  Adler,  pp.  39  seq.;  Bacher*  Jewuk  Eaeydcpaedia, 
vol.  V.  388.  (1.  A.) 

BXIIE  (Lat.  exsUium  or  exUium,  from  exsul  or  exW,  which  is 
derived  from  ex,  out  of,  and  the  root  jo/,  to  go,  seen  in  salire,  to 
leap,  coHsulf  &c.;  the  oonnexbn  with  solum,  soil,  country  is  now 
generally  considered  wrong),  banishment  from  one's  native 
country  by  the  compulsion  of  authority.  In  a  general  sense 
exile  is  applied  to  prolonged  absence  from  one's  country  either 
through  force  of  circumstances  or  when  undergone  voluntarily. 
Among  the  Greeks,  in  the  Homeric  age,  banishment  i^vyHi  was 
sometimes  inflicted  as  a  punishment  by  the  authorities  for 
crimes  affecting  the  genend  interests,  but  is  chiefly  known  in 
connexion  with  cases  of  homicide.  With  these  the  state  had 
nothing  to  do;  the  punishment  of  the  murderer  was  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  man.  Unless  the 
relatives  could  be  induced  to  accept  a  money  payment  by  way 
of  oompensatk>n  (jnxi^  weregeld;  see  especially  Homer,  Iliads 
xviii.  497),  in  which  case  the  murderer  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  oount^,  his  only  means  of  escaping  punishment  was  flight 
to  a  foreign  land.  If,  during  his  self-imposed  exik,  the  reUtives 
expressed  their  wiUicigness  to  accept  the  indenmity,  be  was  at 
liberty  to  return  and  resume  his  position  in  society. 

In  later  times  banishment  is  (x)  a  legal  punishment  for 
particular  offences;  (2)  voluntary. 

X.  Banishment  for  life  with  confiscation  of  property  was 
inflicted  upon  those  who  destroyed  or  uprooted  the  sacred  olives 
at  Athens;  upon  those  who  remained  neutral  during  a  sedition 
(by  a  law  of  Solon,  which  subsequently  fell  into  abeyance);  upon 
those  who  gave  refuge  to  or  received  on  board  ship  a  man  who 
had  fled  to  avoid  punishment;  upon  those  who  wounded  with 
intent  to  kill  aad  those  who  prompted  them  to  such  an  act  (it  is 
uncertain  whether  in  this  case  exile  was  for  life  or  temporary) ; 
upon  any  one  who  wilfully  murdered  an  alien;  for  impiety. 
Certain  political  crimes  were  also  similarly  punished — tteason, 
laconism,  sycophancy  (see  Sycophant),  attempts  to  subvert 
existing  decrees.  For  the  peculiar  form  of  banishment  called 
Ostracism,  see  separate  article. 

In  cases  of  voluntary  homicide  the  punishment  was  death; 
but  (except  in  cases  of  parricide)  the  murderer  could  leave  the 
country  unmolested  after  the  first  day  of  the  trial.  He  was 
bound  to  remain  outside  Attica,  and  when  on  foreign  soil  was 
not  aUowed  to  appear  at  the  public  games,  to  enter  the  temples 
or  take  part  in  sacrifices;  but  provided  that  he  adhered  to  the 
prescribed  regulations,  he  was  accorded  a  certain  amount  of 
protectk>n.  Even  when  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed, 
he  was  not  altowed  to  return;  if  he  did  so,  he  might  at  once  be 
put  to  death. 

Temporary  exile  (the  period  of  which  n  uncertain)  without 
confiscation,  was  the  punishment  for  involuntary  homicide.  As 
soon  as  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  became  reconciled  to  the 
man  who  had  slain  him,  the  latter  was  permitted  to  return; 
further,  since  banishment  was  only  temporary,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  law  insisted  upon  sucn  reconciliation. 

3.  Citizens  sometimes  voluntarily  left  the  country  for  other 
reasons  (debt,  inability  to  pay  a  fine).  Since  extradition  was 
only  demanded  in  cases  of  hi^  treason  or  other  serious  offences 
against  the  state,  the  fugitive  was  not  interfered  with.  He  was 
at  liberty  to  return  after  a  certain  time  had  elapsed. 

Little  is  known  about  exile  as  it  affected  Sparta  and  other 
Greek  towns,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  same  condhions  pre- 
vailed as  at  Athens. 

At  Rome,  in  early  times, exile  was  not  a  punishment,  but  rather 
a  means  of  escaping  punishment.  Before  judgment  had  been 
finally  pronounced  it  was  open  to  any  Roman  citizen  condemned 
to  death  to  escape  the  penalty  by  voluntary  exile  {salUm  vertere 
exsilii  causa).  To  prevent  his  return,  he  was  interdicted  from 
the  use  of  fire  and  water;  if  he  broke  the  interdict  and  returned, 
any  one  had  the  right  to  put  him  to  death.  The  aquae  et  ignis 
(to  which  et  teeti  "shelter"  is  sometimes  added)  interdictic  is 
varnualy  expUined  as  exclusion  from  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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from  the  symbols  of  civic  communion,  or  from  "  the  marks  of 
a  pure  society,  which  the  criminal  would  defile  by  his  further 
use  of  them."  Subsequently  (probably  at  the  time. of  the 
Gracchi)  it  became  a  recogniMd  legal  penalty,  praictically 
equivalent  to  "  exile,"  taking  the  place  of  capital  punishment. 
The  criminal  was  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  city  after 
sentence  was  pronounced;  but  in  order  that  this  withdrawal 
mifl^t  as  far  as  possible  bear  the  character  of  a  punishment,  his 
departure  was  sanctioned  by  a  decree  of  the  people  which 
declared  his  exile  permanent.  Authorities  are  not  agreed 
whether  this  exile  by  interdiction  entailed  loss  of  ciritas;  accord- 
ing to  some  this  did  not  ensue  until  (as  in  earlier  times)  the 
criminal  had  assumed  the  citizenship  of  the  state  in  which  he 
had  taken  refuge  and  thereby  lost  his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  Rome, 
while  others  hold  that  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Tiberius 
(a.o.  33)  that  capitis  deminutio  media  became  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  trial  and  conviction.  Inkrdictio  was  the  punishment 
for  treason,  murder,  arson  and  other  serious  offences  which  came 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  quaestiones  perpetuae  (permanent 
judicial  commissions  for  certain  offences);  confiscation  of 
property  was  only  inflicted  in  extreme  cases. 

Under  the  Empire  interdietio  gradually  fell  into  disuse  and  a 
new  form  of  banishment,  introduced  by  Augustus  called  depor- 
taUc,  generally  m  insulam,  took  iu  place.  For  some  time  the  two 
probably  existed  side  by  side.  Departaiio  consisted  in  trans- 
portation for  life  to  an  island  (or  some  place  prescribed  on  the 
mainland,  not  of  Italy),  accompanied  by  loss  of  ctoiias  and  aU 
civil  rights,  and  confiscation  of  property.  The  most  dreaded 
places  of  exile  were  the  islands  of  Gyarus,  Sardinia,  an  oasis  in  the 
desert  {quasi  in  instdam)  of  Libya;  Crete,  Cyprus  and  Rhodes 
were  considered  more  tolerable.  Large  bodies  of  persons  were 
also  transported  in  this  manner;  thus  Tiberius  sent  4000 
freedmen  to  Sardinia  for  Jewish  or  Egyptian  superstitious 
practices.  Deporiatio  was  originally  inflicted  upon  political 
criminals,  but  in  course  of  time  became  more  particularly  a 
means  of  removing  those  whose  wealth  and  popularity  rendered 
them  objects  of  suspicion.  It  was  also  a  punishment  for  the 
following  offences:  adultery,  murder,  poisoning,  forgery,  em- 
bezzlement, sacrilege  and  certain  cases  of  immorality. 

Rekgatio  was  a  milder  form  of  departaiio.  It  either  excluded 
the  person  banished  from  one  specified  district  only,  with 
permission  to  choose  a  residence  elsewhere,  or  the  place  of  exile 
was  fixed.  Relegatio  could  be  either  temporary  or  for  life,  but 
it  did  not  in  either  case  carry  with  it  loss  of  cimUis  or  property, 
nor  was  the  exile  under  military  surveilUnce,  as  in  the  case  of 
departaiio.  Thus,  Ovid,  when  in  exile  at  Tomi,  says  {Tristia^ 
V.  11): "  he  (f.e.  the  emperor)  has  not  deprived  me  of  life,  nor  of 
wealth,  nor  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen  ...  he  has  simply  ordered 
roe  to  leave  my  home."    He  caUs  himself  rdegaius,  not  cxsul. 

In  later  writers  the  word  exsUium  is  used  in  the  sense  of  all  its 
three  forms — o^smm  et  ignis  interdietio,  departaiio  and  rdegalio. 

In  England  the  first  enactment  legalizing  banishment  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (39  Eliz.  c.  4)1  which  gave  power 
to  banish  from  the  realm  "such  rogues  as  are  dangerous  to  the 
inferior  people."  A  statute  of  Charles  II.  (x8  (^.  II.  c.  3)  gave 
power  to  execute  or  to  transport  to  America  for  life  the  mosa- 
troopers  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland.  Banishment  or 
transportation  for  criminal  offences  was  regulated  by  an  act  of 
1824  (s  Geo.  IV.  s.  84)  and  finally  abolished  by  the  Penal  Servi- 
tude Acts  1853  and  1857  (see  further  Deportation).  The  word 
exile  has  sometimes,  though  wrongly,  been  applied  to  the  sending 
away  from  a  country  of  those  who  are  not  natives  of  it,  but  who 
may  be  temporary  or  even  permanent  residents  in  it  (see  Aubn; 
Expatuation;  Expttlsion). 

BiBLiOGRAPHT.— J.  J.  Thonlssen,  Le  Droit  pinal  de  la  ripubliqm 
oMnienne  (Bruattb.  1875);  G.  F.  SchOraann,  Grieduscke  Alter- 
timer  Uth  ed.,  1897).  p.  46:  T.  Mommaen,  R9misckes  Strafreckt 
^1899)1  pp.  68.  964.  and  Rdmisckes  Staatsreckt  (1887).  iu.  p.  48: 
L.  M.  Hartmann,  De  exilio  apud  Romanes  (Beriin.  1887);  P.  von 
Holtaendorff-Vtetnianadorf.  Die  Deportationsstraft  im  r9miseken 
AUertkum  (Leiprig.  1859):  articles  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Creek  and 
Roman  Antiqmties  (3rd  ed..  1890)  and  Daiemberg  and  Sagho's  Dia. 
des  anliqiMs  (C.  Lkrivam  and  G.  Humbert). 


tXllA,  an  Italian  chemist  and  poisoner  in  the  t7th  ceDtniy. 
His  real  name  was  probably  Nicolo  Egidi  or  Enidio.  Few 
authentic  details  of  his  life  exist.  Tradition,  however,  credits  him 
with  having  been  originally  the  salaried  poisoner  at  Rome  of 
Olympia  Maidalchina,  the  mistress  of  Pope  Innocent  X.  Subse- 
quently he  became  a  gentleman  in  waiting  to  QuttD  Christina 
of  Sweden,  whose  taste  for  chemistry  may  have  influenced  this 
appointment.  In  1663  his  presenn  in  France  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  the  French  government,  and  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Bastille.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Godin  de  Sainte-Croix,  the  lover  of  the  marquise  de  Brin- 
villiers  (q.v.).  After  three  months'  imprisonment,  powerful 
influences  seoired  Exili's  release,  and  he  left  France  for  England. 
In  x68x  he  was  again  in  Italy,  where  he  married  the  countess 
Fantaguzzi,  second  cousin  of  Duke  Francis  of  Modena. 

BXMOOR  FOREST,  a  high  moorland  in  Somersetshire  and 
Devonshire,  England.  The  uplands  of  this  district  are  bounded 
by  the  low  alluvial  plain  of  Sedgemoor  on  the  east,  by  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Exe  on  the  south,  by  the  basin  ol  the  Taw  (in  part) 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  Bristol  Channel  on  the  north.  The  area 
thus  defined,  however,  includes  not  only  Exmoor  but  the  Brendon 
and  (^uantock  Hills  east  of  it.  Excluding  these,  the  total  area  in 
the  district  lying  at  an  elevation  exceeding  xooo  ft.  is  about 
X  20  sq.  m.  The  geological  formation  is  DevoniaiL  The  ancient 
forest  had  an  area  of  about  20,000  acres,  and  was  enclosed  in 
18x5.  Large  tracts  are  still  uncultivated;  and  the  wild  red 
deer  and  native  Exmoor  pony  are  characteristic  of  the  district. 
The  highest  point  is  Dunkery  Beacon  in  the  east  (1707  ft.),  but 
Span  Head  in  the  south-west  b  16x8  ft.,  and  a  height  of  1500  ft. 
is  exceeded  at  several  points.  The  Exe,  Barle,  Lyn  and  other 
streams,  traversing  deep  picturesque  Valleys  except  in  their 
uppermost  courses,  are  in  favour  with  trout  fishermen.  The  few 
villages,  such  as  Exford,  Withypool  and  Stmonsbath,  with 
Lynton  and  Lyxmiouth  on  the  coast,  afford  centres  for  tourists 
and  sportsmen.  Exmoor  is  noted  for  its  stag  hunting.  The 
district  has  a  further  fame  through  Richard  Blackmore's  novel, 
Loma  Doone. 

BZIIOUTH,  EDWARD  PBLLBW,  xsr  Viscount  (x 757-1833). 
English  admiral,  was  descended  from  a  family  which  came 
originally  from  Normandy,  but  had  for  many  centuries  been 
settled  in  the  west  of  ComwalL  He  was  bom  at  Dover,  on  the 
19th  of  April  1757.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  navy, 
and  even  then  his  smartness  and  activity,  hb  feats  of  daring,  and 
hb  spirit  of  resolute  independence  awakened  remark,  and  pointed 
him  out  as  one  specially  fitted  to  dbtinguish  himself  in  hb  pro- 
fession. He  had,  however,  no  opportunity  of  active  service  till 
1776,  when,  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain,  hb  gallantry, 
promptitude  and  skill,  not  only  saved  the  **(^arleton" — whose 
command  had  devolved  upon  him  during  the  progress  of  the 
battle — from  imminent  danger,  but  enabled  her  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  sinking  two  of  the  enemy's  ships.  For  his 
services  on  thb  occasion  he  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commission, 
and  the  command  of  the  schooner  in  which  he  had  so  bravely 
done  hb  duty.  The  following  year,  in  command  of  a  brigade  of 
seamen,  he  shared  in  the  haidships  and  perib  of  the  American 
campaign  of  General  Burgoyne.  In  X782,  in  command  of  the 
"  Pelican,"  he  attacked  three  French  privateers  inside  the 
lie  de  Batz,  and  compelled  them  to  run  themselves  on  shore — 
a  feat  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the  rank  of  post-captain. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  French  War  in  1793,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  "Nymphe,"  a  frigate  of  36  guns;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  for  the  sake  of  expedition  she  was  manned  chiefly  by 
(>onush  minexs,  he  captured,  4fter  a  desperate  conflict,  the 
French  frigate  "  La  CUopitre,"  a  vessel  of  equal  strength.  For 
thb  act  he  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  X794  he 
received  the  command  of  the  "  Arethusa  "  (38),  and  in  a  fight 
with  the  French  frigate  squadron  off  the  He  de  Batz  he  com- 
pelled the  "  Pomona  "  (44)  to  surrender.  The  same  year  the 
western  squadron  was  increased  and  its  command  divided,  the 
second  squadron  being  given  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew  in  the  **  In- 
defatigable "  (44).  While  in  command  of  thb  squadron  he,  on 
several  occasions,  performed  acts  of  great  personal  daring; 
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and  for  hb  braveiy  in  boarding  the  wrecked  transport "  Dutton," 
and  hb  promptitude  and  resolution  in  adopting  measures  so  as 
to  save  the  lives  of  all  on  board,  he  was  in  x  796  created  a  baronet. 
In  1798  he  joined  the  channel  fleet,  and  in  command  of  the 
"  Imp^tueux  "  (74)  took  part  in  several  actions  with  great 
distinction.  In  iSoa  Sir  Edward  Pellew  was  elected  member 
of  padiament  for  Dunstable,  and  during  the  time  that  he  sat  in 
the  Commons  he  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  Pitt.  In  1804 
he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  in  India,  where,  by  his  vigilance  and  rapidity  of  move- 
ment, be  cntirdy  cleared  the  seas  of  French  cruisers,  and  secured 
complete  protection  to  English  commerce.  He  returned  to 
En^and  in  1809,  and  in  x8xo  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  in  181  x  commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  1814  he  was  created  Baron  Exmouth  of  Caxwnteign, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  made  K.C.B.,  and  a  little  later 
C.CJB.  When  the  dey  of  Algiers,  in  x8x6,  violated  the  treaty  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  Exmouth  was  directed  to  attack  the 
town.  Accordingly,  on  the  36th  of  August,  he  engaged  theAlgcrine 
battery  and  fleet,  and  after  a  severe  action  of  nine  hours'duration, 
he  set  on  fire  the  arsenal  and  every  vessel  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and 
shattered  the  sea  defences  into  ruins.  At  the  close  of  the  action 
the  dey  apologized  for  his  conduct,  and  agreed  to  a  renewal  of 
the  treaty,  at  the  same  time  delivering  up  over  three  thousand 
persons  oi  various  nationalities  who  had  been  Algerine  slaves. 
For  this  splendid  victory  Exmouth  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
<tf  viscount.  Shortly  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
33rd  of  Januaxy  X833,  he  was  made  vice-admiraL 

He  had  married  Susan  (d.  X837),  daughter  of  James  Frowde 
of  Knayie^  Wiltshire,  who  bore  him  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  eldest  son,  Pbwnoll  Bastard  Pellew  (X786-X833),  became 
sad  Viscount  Exmouth,  and  his  descendant,  Edward  Addington 
Hargxcaves  Pdlew  (b.  1890),  became  the  5th  viscount  in  1899. 

Exmouth's  second  son.  Sir  Fleetwood  Broughton  Reynolds 
PeQew  (1789-1801),  was  like  his  father  an  admiral.  The  third 
SOD  was  George  Pellew  (i 793-1866),  author  and  divine,  who 
married  Frances  (d.  1870),  daughter  of  the  prime  minister, 
Lord  Sxdmovth,  and  wrote  his  father-in-Uw's  life  (The  Life  and 
C^rrespcndence  of  Henry  Addington,  ist  Viscount  Sidmoulk,  1847). 

Exmouth  had  a  brother,  Sir  Israel  Pellew  (x 758-1832),  also 
an  admixal,  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  "Trafalgar. 

A  life  ct  the  1st  viscount,  by  Edward  Osier,  was  published  in 
1835. 

BZHOUTH,  a  market-town,  seaport  and  watering-place  in 
the  Hoaiton  pariiamentaxy  division  of  Devonshire,  England, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Exe,  xo|  m.  S.E.  by  S.  of  Exeter  by 
the  London  &  South-Westem  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  10,485.  In  the  x8th  century  it  consisted  of  a  primitive 
fishing  village  at  the  base  of  Beacon  Hill,  a  height  commanding 
fizie  views  over  the  estuary  and  the  English  Channel.  After  its 
more  modem  terraces  were  built  up  the  hillside,  Exmouth  became 
the  first  seaside  resort  in  Devon.  Its  excellent  bathing  and  the 
beauty  iU  its  coast  and  moorland  scenery  attract  many  visitors 
in  summer,  while  it  is  frequented  in  winter  by  sufferers  from 
palmonary  disease.  The  climate  is  unusually  mild,  as  a  range  of 
bills  shelters  the  town  on  the  east.  A  promenade  runs  along  the 
sea  waO;  there  are  golf  links  and  puUic  gardens,  and  the  port 
a  a  favourite  yachting  centre,  a  regatta  being  held  annually. 
Near  the  town  is  a  natural  harbour  called  the  Bight.  The  local 
industries  include  fishing,  brick-makixig  and  the  manufacture  of 
Hcmxtoii  lace.  Exmouth  was  early  a  place  of  importance,  and 
in  X347  contributed  10  vessels  to  the  fleet  sent  to  attack  Calais. 
It  oooe  possessed  a  fort  or  "  castdet,"  designed  to  command 
the  estuary  of  the  Exe.  This  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  for  the 
king  during  the  Civil  War,  was  blockaded  and  captured  by 
Cotood  Shapcoate  in  1646. 

EZDmrt.  BOOK  OF,  in  the  Bible,  a  book  of  the  Old  TesU- 
caent  which  derives  its  name,  throu^  the  Greek,  from  the  event 
whkh  forms  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  history  it 
narrates,  vis.  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  this  title  is  applicable  to  the  first  half  only, 
the  Ustovical  portion  of  the  book,  and  takes  no  account  of  those 


chapters  which  describe  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Mt.  Sinai,  nor 
of  those  which  deal  with  the  Tabemade  and  its  furniture.  By 
the  Jews  it  is  usually  styled  after  its  opening  words  1^  n^ 
{We'aek  Shimdtk)  or,  more  briefly,  rto^  (Skimdtk), 

In  its  present  form  the  book  sets  forth  (a)  Uie  oppression  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt  (ch.  i.),  (b)  the  birth  and  education  of 
Moses,  and  his  flight  to  the  land  of  Midian  (ch.  ii.),  (c)  the  theo- 
phany  at  Mt  Horeb  (the  Burning  Bush),  and  the  subsequent 
commission  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (iii.  x-iv.  X7),  (d!)  the  return  of 
Moses  to  Egypt,  and  his  appeal  to  Pharaoh  which  results  in  the 
further  oppression  of  Israd  (iv.  x8-vii.  7),  (e)  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  (vii.  8-xi.  xo),  (/)  the  institution  of  the  Passover  and  of 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Cakes,  the  last  plague,  and  Israd's 
departure  from  Egypt  (xii.  x-xiii.  x6),  (|)  the  crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  dbcomfiture  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Song  of 
Triumph;  the  sending  of  the  maxma  and  other  inddents  of  the 
journeying  through  the  wildemess  (xiii.  x7-xviiL  37),  (h)  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  induding  the  Decalogue  and  the  so-called 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  on  Sinai-Horeb  (xix.-xxiv.),  (0  directions 
for  the  building  of  the  Tabemade  and  for  the  consecration  of 
the  priests  (xxv.-xxzi.),  (/)  the  sin  of  the  Golden  Calf,  and 
another  earUcr  version  of  the  first  legislation  (xxxii.-xxxiv.), 
{k)  the  constmction  of  the  Tabemade  and  its  erection  (xxxv.-xl.). 
The  book  of  Exodus,  however,  like  the  other  books  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  is  a  composite  work  which  has  passed,  so  to  speak,  through 
many  editions;  hence  the  order  of  events  given  above  caimot 
lay  daim  to  any  higher  authority  than  that  of  the  latest  editor. 
Moreover,  the  documents  from  which  the  book  has  been  compiled 
bebrig  to  different  periods  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  each  of 
them,  adpiittedly,  reflects  the  standpoint  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  written.    Hence  it  follows  that  the  contents  of  the  book  are 
not  of  equal  historical  value;  and  though  the  daim  of  a  passage 
to  be  considered  historical  is  not  necessarily  determined  by  the 
age  of  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived,  yet,  in  view  of  the 
kJM>wn  practice  of  Hebrew  writers,  greater  weight  naturally 
attaches  to  the  earlier  documents  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
sources  are  at  variant  with  one  another.    Any  attempt,  there- 
fore, at  restoring  the  actual  course  of  history  must  be  preceded 
by  an  inquiry  into  the  source  of  the  various  contents  of  the  book. 
The  sources  from  which  the  book  of  Exodus  has  been  compiled 
are  the  same  as  those  whkh  form  the  basis  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
while  the  method  of  con^xtsition  is  very  similar.    Here,  too,  the 
strongly  marked  characteristics  of  P,  or  the  Priestly  Document, 
as  opposed  to  J£,  enable  us  to  determine  the  extent  of  that 
document  with  comparative  ease;-  but  the  absence,  in  some 
cases,  of  condusive  criteria  prevents  any  final  judgment  as  to 
the  exact  limits  of  the  two  strands  which  have  been  united  in 
the  composite  JE.    The  latter  statement  applies  especially  to 
the  legidative  portions  of  the  book:  in  the  historical  sections 
the  separation  of  the  two  sources  gives  rise  to  fewer  difficulties. 
It  does  not,  however,  lie  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article 
to  examine  the  various  sources  underlying  the  narrative  with 
any  minuteness,  but  rather  to  sum  up  those  results  of  modern 
criticism  which  have  been  generally  accepted  by  Old  Testament 
sdiolars.    To  this  end  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  book  under  three  main  heads:  (o)  the  historical 
portion  (ch.  i.-xviii.),  (6)  the  sections  dealing  with  the  giving  of 
the  Law  (xix.-xxiv.,  xxxii.-zxxiv.).  and  (c)  the  constraqtion  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  its  furniture  (xzv.-xxxi.,  xxzv.-xl.). 

(a)  Israel  in  Egypt  and  the  Exodus  (ch.  i.-zviiL).  (i)  i.  x-vU.  13. 
— ^The  analysis  oltheae  chapters  shows  that  the  historv,  in  the  main, 
has  been  derived  (rdm  the  two  sources  J  and  E,  chiefly  the  former, 
and  that  a  later  editor  has  induded  certain  passages  from  P,  besides 
introdudng  a  dtght  alteration  of  the  ori^nal  order  and  other  re- 
dactional  changes.  The  combined  narrative  of  JE  sets  fofth  the 
rise  of  a  new  king  in  Egypt,  who  endeavoured  to  check  the  growing 
strength  <A  the  children  of  Israel;  it  thus  prepares  the  way  for  the 
birth  of  Moses,  his  eariy  life  in  Egypt,  hU  flight  to  Midian  and 
marriage  with  Zipporah,  the  thcophany  at  Mt.  Horeb,  and  his  divine 
commission  to  deliver  Israd  from  Egypt. 

At  the  very  outset  the  two  sources  oetrav  thdr  divergent  origin 
and  point  of  view.  According  to  f  (i.  6.  8-i3,  20b)  the  Israelites 
dwell  apart  in  the  province  of  Goehen,  and  thdr  numbers  become 
so  great  as  to  call  for  severe  measures  of  repression,  the  method 
employed  being  that  of  forced  labour.  E.ontheotherhand(i.  15-000, 
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pflinti  of  diDflvnce,  -_^ 

Kfcofdiai  to  E,  UoH  w!lh  Aai 
Rhue  ef  luu).  vhich  will  be  . 
n  thereof  the  piDmiie 

«ad  (faeddas;  ana  \nai  m^ucBE  ib  iue  it  iL-uiiruidiy  uciheeuic  uni 
vit  "(hire  dayt'  journey  into  Ibr  wiktemen";  iheir  deportu 
tron  Ecypi  u  a  hunied  one.  Ves  uioUir  difficully.  which  di 
■ppcin  as  Kon  as  tbe  compaiiie  chanrto- of  the  narrative  it  rcca 
Dkied,  it  that  of  the  ligllt^  in  J  Ihr«  si^nn  arr  given  lor  (he  purpo 
of  rcuaurinE  Moaea.  only  one  of  which  la  wrouEbt  witb  the  rod  (i' 
1-9).  but  in  iv.  17  (E)  Ibe  reference  i.  dearly  10  emiftly  diHerei 
lignL  probably  the  plajruea  of  E[ypt,  which  according  to  E  we:, 
ifivarably  wrousht  by  the  rod  u  Gocf."  Funher^  it  ia  qoettloR' 
aUeif  thapaaaaEeiv,  Is-ldreaUyfomis  pan  of  the  original  nairativt 
of  J,  and  It  D0(  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  redactor  of  JE.  The 
name  of  Aaron  liaf  certainly  been  introduced  bya  later  hand  in  J'l 
mccoant  of  the  plague  of  frogt  (viii^  13).  and  the  only  posaaee  in  J 
in  which  Aaron  ii  represented  aa  taking  an  active  pan  ii  iv.  29'Xt. 
mitat  the  mention  of  bis  name  cauKS  no  little  difficulty.'  In  E, 
on  the  other  hand.  Aaron  is  aeni  by  Cod  to  meet  Mo>ea  at  K 
Horeb,  after  the  taller  had  uken  leave  of  Jelhro.  and.  later  c... 
■eeompaoiea  him  into  the  presence  of  Pliaraoh,    The  succRdinB 

aamtive  (v.  1-vi.  I)  ia  tnainly  taken  from  J,  Ihougl-  ^' — 

of  the  Gnl  iatervkw  irith  Pharaoh  has  been  patiutl 
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Moaea.  who  appeals  to  Yahweb  and  is  assured  by  hii 
v  deliverance  of  Israel"  by  a  strong  baad/' 
I  eicEptioa  of  the  genealcsical  list  (l  i-j)  and  the  brie 
:he  increase  of  Israel  (i.  7}  and  of  its  oppression  at  th 
>e  Efyptlans  (i.  13,  1.4!  a.  l^lii.  the  narrative  so  fa 


ddressed  to  Pharaoh  ia 


alln 


lejetl 


re  should  h: 


Liter  addition:  bad 
uobebiselandKi 

Ipealu™"  Hotob.The  son  ^^li  iSe  MLdianite,  Mi«.'  (otbe'r'^n- 
Jaw  ■■  (Num.  X.  J9) :  the  additipn.  ■■  the  prie«  of  Midian,"  only  occurs 
in  the  (secondary)  puugoi  iii.  i.  iviiL  i  (E).  Probably  RJE 
omitted  the  name  in  ii-  10  and_ added  ''  the  pnni  of  Midian  "  in 

apeak  of  OV  ion  being  born  to  Mnw*  ar  thia  nrnnf^.  a  ftf:ilpm#nt 

—•'--''  --  ' ~jt  by  iv.  10,  jj  I 


10  u  obviously  1 


correction),  whovos  cli. 

The  OTL^nal  order  of  -.- ^ ^-,  __ _  _,  ,_ 

■ftet  the  death  of  Pharaah  (iL  aju;  tbe  Septuarint  repeats  Ihii 
notice  before  iv.  lg)  Mnes  reiunii  to  Egypt  wiih>is  wile  and  son 
(iv.  ig.  30)  in  obedience  to  Vahweh's  ammiand.  On  tbe  way  he  is 
■eiaed  with  a  sudden  illneu,  whicb  Zipporah  attributes  to  the  lact 
that  he  has  not  been  drcumdsed  and  Heks  to  avert  by  drcumcising 
bir  SOD  <iv.  14-16).  Tbe  Kene  of  the  theophany,  therefore,  according 
to  ].  is  to  be  placed  on  the  way  from  MidUn  to  Goshen,    Piobibly 


with  that  wdid  had  been  alieady  refused  In  di.  v.  No  alluBO^ 
howTver,  is  made  by  Mobea  to  Inia  piEvLous  demand;  be  noely 
urges  the  same  objeciion  as  that  put  forward  in  iv.  lof,    WLib  Uw 

and  is  told  that  Aatun  sS.ill  be  hia  "  prophet  "  agd  speak  for  him, 
and  shall  also  perform  the  tign  df  Ibe  rod  (c/.  iv.  1-4).  The  sign, 
however,  has  no  elfect  on  Pharaoh  (vli.  ij).  and  we  thus  irach  Hk 
same  point  in  the  narrative  as  »  vi.  r.  Apart  from  the  literary 
characteiiatics  which  dearly  diflerentiate  this  narrative  from  Ibe 
preceding  accouuti  ol  )  and  E,  the  following  points  ol  variation  are 
worthy  of  considrtation:  (t)  TbE  people  teluse  to  liilen  10  Moaesi 
(i)  Aaron  ia  appointed  to  be  Moms  spokesman,  not  with  ihe^fJs, 

before  Pharaoh;  (4]  the  lenl  i.  lumed  ialoa  reptile  (uihI*),  not  ■ 
serpent  (adUi*). 

(1)  vii.  n-n.  to.  Th!  F,:i  PliputefEDfl.—te  ihiiaectioa  th* 
analysis  again  reveals  thni'  iiijin  souttn.  which  are  dearly  maihed 
□IT  from  one  anolhcr  both  by  iheii  linguistic  features  and  by  (b«i 
difference  ol  rcpresenislion.  The  (irincipal  source  is  J.  from  whiiji 
aie  derived  ui  plagues,  via.  killiaj  of  iKe  Esh  in  the  river  (vii,  14. 
16,  170.  18,  iia,  M,  as),  frogs  {viii.  IM,  g-lja).  insect.  (viiL  JO-aJ*. 
murrain  (11.  t-7|,  hail  (II.  13-I8,  1]*.  14*.  >S°-]4).  lecinCl  (l.  Id. 
j-ii,  lib,  I4t,  ijs.  17-19,  i4-;6,  iB,  19),  the  Ihmt  to  (lay  all  tbe 
firai-born  (lu.  4.11).  The  m<M  .trilling  chataetorinic  of  this  narrative 
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X  not  unknown  in  Eg>7it.  ■'  lule  the  locuua  air  defiiUtely  stated 
I  have  been  brought  b>  .r    irnng  east  wind.    Other  dislioctive 
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3t,  Pharaoh  aeikd.  Ux 


I  the  plague  ia  removed^  faowrver. 
0  etattdinrphraae  being  ''and 


inEphraae  b-.., 

^Tj  ^^-,,     —     d  Pbanoh  made  heavy 

he  pi.])  iiei  do  not  aBect  Ibe  children  of  tinel 
11  (waror  turned  into  blood,  vii,  13.  17*,  lo*. 
i^o,  ;ij,  3S;  locusts,  I.  ij  ijo.  14a,  15*) 
ivin^  ti  i;n  doubtlesssuperKdnl  la  most  cases 


.... .., _  tving among  the  Egyptiana,  u_ 

enjoy  no  immunity  from  the  ptague*,  except  that  of  ditknesa. 
Their  departure  from  Egipt  i<  deluralei  the  people  havt  linie  to 
bonow  raimeoi  And  jeweh  from  tlwir  nelghtioura.  E  Rgularty 
heart  waa  strong  (pm),^*  tf  "and 
raoh  s  heart  '  and  "  lie  would  not 
h  m  go  fa  the  priestly  narrative 
m  of  a  trial  of  skiU  between  Aaron. 
heEgyptuBii        " 


l^^^t^- 


h  [he  blood  being  q        sec  ndary  ta  <v  >1  f.  the  latter  point 

ill-important,  andno  ivg     tiooauv^veo  for  the  paachal  meal 

(which,  possibly,  formed  n  of  t  a  onnnal  account).  Siraitarly 

.L.  :-...^..,:._  .,  ,^(  p  Maawd,  or  Unleavened  Cakea  (liii. 

orni  IhE  sequel  to  tbe  regulatloaa  laid  down  in  liL 

y  of  Mo5ci  jnd  Aaron  (■.  14-J7)  appean  to  be  ■ 
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it  omlu  ill  ntat 


Ifi^holy'w 

obviomly  tmrnjAa  kod  more  prJmitl^ 

imoattMataotpiijoot  (luLL  ll-lj)  id _- , 

Rfimta  totbefint-lna  (xiU.  1).   The  docriptioi 
of  the  int-bo(ii  of  Enm  b  dwi«-' ' —  '  '-■  '^ 


»»■  J4.. 31-39' ■•*'• 


whh  which  the  ImdiHa  Bei  tmm  Egypt:  the  Editor  d  JE, 
iodiHM  KHK  entncti  from  £  (lu.  Ji,  33^6).  vn>cti 

be  ci™ly  traced 


*.  as.  176,  aSi.  3* 
■oiacviuc  diflcmt 
■e  j;Tound,  ud  itoo 

. 10  Cftiuan  by  the  MeditcrrancH 

iuatt.  hot  led  them  loulhwirdi  to  (he 
i  by  the  E^yptlani  (liii.  I7-"*)- 
oiuy  been  pniervcd  in  a  fni^ 

ECchioE  out  bU  rcN^ 
f  by  day,  and  tbflt 
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an  of  uw  SonE  of  Moaea  probably  does  not  extend  beyond 
Kv.  i,BiBi  AuitBcountn^ort  in  the  very  limilarnnR  of  Miriam  (E)t 
i*  le.  M,  «i-  The  lEA  o(  ihe  Boni  (to.  a-iS)  ia  prDbably  the  work 
tl  a  ktcT  wriwr:  lot  the«  verts  tet  forth  lut  only  the  aelivennu 
boa  Efvpt,  but  alK>ihe  entrance  of  Imel  into  Canaan  (is. 
aad  fiDtlHr  | 


'  (])  xi.  atTvm.  17.  lneUtMi  bt  (L  WiUirwii.— The  namtlve 
el  3>e  fcit  jounnyiM  ia  the  ■Odemeaa  (xv.  i>-n4L  ;)  praenu  a 
■eric*  of  lUnculIic*  lAich  probibly  owe  iheir  oritdn  to  the  editorial 
■etivitr  of  R^,  who  appcira  to  have  traniferrcd  to  the  be^nning 
Ki  the  Mkfinea  a  muDber  cf  incldeBta  which  ririitly  belong  to  the 
•ad.  The  cnvtudinc  Kn«  of  ch.  iv.  contahi^'i  account  of  the 
aweeteaincof  the  wattfanf  Manh,  with  which  haa  been  incorpocated 
a  liagmetrt  ct  E's  eiht  rH  MuHh  liv.  ijJI  and  a  Dtutounoraic 
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iatroduce  »  fresh  ckiiKnt  into  the  Mary,     n  jiiausiuw  »- 

of  Ihe  nanna  already  cxisitd  at  thi«  point  of 
from  Dniteroooipy  viii,  1  f,.  16  thai  JE 

r  1^  and  alio  emphaiixed.  aa  the  motive  for  the  gift. 

it»«f*  "irt  tww*  iT,**  lit   i«#  thy  dlipDuLion)  .  ,  , 

1.  or  no."    Frannenti 

incDrporaled  by  R' 


It  of  the 


WH, 
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hich  Ihe  people  lempte 
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.  (J)  ol  Ihe  «mi 
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TR  of  the  iinvinfr  of  the  people  ftv  water  ai  Meribah 

lume  Mawib-I^mbih  arose,  ivii.  ifr-7  (to  betinn 

lit.  scuiuSnukeiitclearthat  Mouahand  Metibah 

■'  ■      '  '   Oeui.  iic  32,  1  f..  16,  where  MaHah 


MP).  11 

ivii.  8-16.  Tin  B^Ui  wilK AmalA  oJ  XiptuliM.— This  imidenl 
derived  from  E.  but  11  dearly  out  of  place  in  ili  prewnl  cante 
II9  ckae  connuioB  with  the  end  of  the  waoderinn  a  shown  by 
ttc  deacriplioa  of  Ma«>  ai  an  infirm  old  nun;  W  ths  rOle  pta) 
by  Joshua  in  coatraat  with  ixlv.  13,  xxxiu.  11,  where  lie  I1  intj 
diiccd  11  a  young  nun  and  Moiei'  minbter:  and  (c)  the  lefenni 
elawhere  to  Ihe  home  of  the  Amalekiln:  according  to  Num.  i 
af.  idv.  ij,  iliiL  45,  they  dwelt  in  the  S.  or  S.W.  of  Judah  a 
Kadeih(cr.iSam.iv.6f.,3o;Ger  -■-- ■=  — ' 

Ch.xviiL   Tleeiiils/ JittrDfi) J 
— -Thia  ilory.  like  the  jsrecediiig  or 


inNu 


of  place.  Allui 
~  jst  before  the  departur 


t  «    Me 
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(b)  Ch.  xij.-taii,'.,  ncd!.,  miv,— The  content!  of  theie  ehaptert, 

the  book  ol  Eiodus,  may  be  bnelty  analysed  as  lohowi.  tn  ch,  lii. 
m  have  a  twofold  description  of  Ihe  iheophany  on  Mt.  Kui  (or 
Horeb),  followed  by  the  Deolngue  in  ici.  1-17.  Aloniiide  of  thia 
code  we  find  anniher.  dealing  in  part  with  Ihe  civil  and  iocial  (iici. 
»-ijiL  17).  in  pan  wiiti  Ihe  rehiioua  life  ol  Israel,  the  loalkd 
Book  of  Ihe  Coveaani.  n.  n-mai.  19.  Ch,  niv.  contains  a  com' 
pOHte  narrative  of  the  latilicatiDn  of  the  covenant.  In  chs.  mii. 
■nd  xsdil.  we  have  aEain  two  nlcratlvB  of  the  siB  of  Ihe  people 
ud  of  Mom'  internsiii."  -Ait-  :-  -1.  —i-  —  —  r™,i,™,.~i 


with  the 


leen  finally 


ditions..   Veto 

win<  to  Ihe  method  d 

rapoiilion  employed  by  He 

inly  to  delera 

l'ivldual%i™'^?bT'also 

r^lS^n-TinVi'L'^ 

^  by"wi^ch  i*" 

nached  its  final  form 

our  dirpOHl  li,  in  some  qs> 

1,  capable  ol  n' 
on  Gin  hardly 

te'e'.'^^bll'r^ 

1a"n  m-^fl^iiamia^ai 

a1ld'^cL"ni^ 

ohjtioa  n[  the  pnAlem 

rm  OTIC  anolhcr.   According 

Mo««isins>mctedb^ 

jd  (Elohim)  10  lanctily  the 

p«pp/.  against 

■he  third  day  (-.  9". 

.  no).   This  Ii  done  and  tl 

e  people  a«,bn 

nehi  by  Mo«  to  the 

hear  the  divine  v<»ce 

I-17.  i<l).    A  noticeable, fs 

irrative,  of  which  n. 
t  that  Ihe  theophany 

jddnsKd  10  the  people,  w 

"^it^iil^  h^n 

fnim  "broakinE  through  to  Eaie  "  (jo-aa).  In  Ihis  acrnunt  the 
nthiiuvaia  is  called  "  Sinai "  ilimuDhoiit,  and  "  Yahweh  "  appeari 
m-r,-..rf  of  ■;  Elohim  "  (lit,  18^20  ry    Moreover.  Moses  arid  Aaron 


ol  J  has  been  preserved  ^nly  tn 

Kai  in  part  dijappored  owing  to  tl 
in  part  haa  been  retained  in  ixiv 
9-11  clearly  to 
imroductoiyi 


J-B.     J's' 


mmductoiywordgofv.  I,"  and  unto  Moacs  he  said,"  point  to 

omission.   Otiginally.  no  doubt,  it  inc'-'-'  •■■ "-'  -■  •■-  - 

inslruelions  to  the  people  in  ac ' 

Unig  blast  was  blown  on  the  trurr 
to-W-EI).  From  niv.  1  f.  we  le 
•nd  Abihu,  and  leventy  rf  the  1 


EXODUS,  BOOK  OF 


The  IrpiLilioii  conlAlncd  in 

(I}i).'  ud  {ha  Tlhixg  of  a 
cnioJiig  Ihc  obBCTvann  or  iht 
[ija,  11-13).  sod  tbe  dcdJcit 

'';;'J'SiS?S£^S 

l-i'lSS'L „...«."  ....... 

i»  pFi'i^Tved  la  XL  a4->&  lodii 
adil  uiU.  99-jI  (lor  vUcli  o 


TIk  psnUcI  collccHoo 


another  u  cloKly.  both  in  (arm  and  aacat.  that  they  cu  ody  bi 
icgirdtd  a>  two  vtrsioni  of  the  lamt  eode.    E  hai,  bownn,  pn- 

tcn<.-d  ci-rt^;!!  .iildlri'^nsl  r.'iinjl,>l!'.>ri>  with  raard  to  the  buDdJncol 
oli^r^  '--I  7  1-jf.i  '<rk<1  ih.^  f.ii^i-'.  '[>»  ct  t£e  levnith  year  (nou. 
i...  1 '  I  '-"I  '  '  ,  i.'  :  '  '  jf  molteB  Inags  OcX'  ».  93> 
:)^ ,  ir)^  udH*  *^33-  t&c  pcDmbea 

ajj^-J^J  u.  iJ:<.  ^b~r--^j^>,  u  j..^  divnunt.  proCably  formed  no 
port  of  ibc  DRELnal  codp,  but  were  added  by  the  DeuteiPDOmlc 
mUcIor;  cf.  npedally  fv.  33'J5a.  J7,  2S,  Jth-sy  The  nanathc  of 
E  rrlative  to  ibe  drIivBy  ol  tbop  law*  hu  diflppeaicd,*  but  ndv. 
3-S  (which  manifnlJy  have  i»  coniHiiDa  with  their  innwdiat* 
conteit)  dearly  point  back  to  fame  lurb  nanatlve._  .Tbeie 


■^r 


ted  them  to  the  fiaplt  (*.  7I  »  the  bau  d  a  cnvunaal,  which 
.  mleniDly  ratified  by  the  ipniiklinE  o(,thc  blood  of  the  iccompany- 


hcBce  Itw  title  "  BdoIi  o(  Ibc  Cc 


T9  of  B  Cot.  i4-i6,  niL  a<|^3i, 
kordviiandotlierkcislatioii! 
t  "  (refemd  to  abow»  nlv.  7) 
naa  inuany  onn  applied  14  me  wnoie  icclion,  xk  m-ieuLu,  But 
tUt  eiclion  includai  Ihn>  diuinct  ricmeoti:  (a)  the  '^Inidi-- 
Omm)  [suiid  in  xx.  14-JG,  xxii.  >9-li.  iiiil'  i-ioi  W  the  "jiidg- 
uenli  "  (D*n«*vi),  xxL  *-nii.  IT-  »na  (c)  a  nuup  of  Bocaf  and 
ethical  euctmenti,  xxil.  iS-18,  ndii.  1-9:  aadaa  exanrintlcui  of 
their  nnlEnli  maliei  it  evident  that,  tbouth  the  laft  two  irou|ia  are 
unmiitaliably  dtilved  [rom  E,  tbcy  caniuit  have  leraed  pan  U  the 
DTigiaal  "  Bdoli  ef  the  Covenant  "j  lor  tlie  "Judgineiiti,"  which 
arc  cxmr^icd  in  a  hvpiithctka\  Enrtn,  coiuitt  at  A  number  of  legal 
rt~-,'.i,!;.  ..  T--'—  "I  '-'-'il  I—     Ti-.-  "-n  dalt  with  fall  into  Srt 

'.' ' "        '"    Uuij;^)hJfIlriMinm™I 

mv.  '    .        ...  .«■  arisicH  out  of  dcpotitSp 

iK^iit,  KvJu^Efun.  *-".  ;-t;.  di  lA  M^-dvUi.  irom  their  vrry  nrntlin, 
that  IhCK  Iciial  orcccdenu  could  not  have  been  included  in  the 
covenant  which  the  ptopU  (kxiv.  3)  promiacd  to  obHrvr,  and  it  ia 


>  Unleii  we  follow  Riedd  and  re 


(iSari)  a>  alain  addilion ;  d.  HDB.  extra  vol.  p.  Ml  note, 
"  >V.  £-9  are  out  of  place  lifit:  they  be^Dg  to  uie  ator; 


with  ».  1 


•m'l 


tirdymcnl 


of  the  H 
!  that  the  present  potition  01  ch.  xaxiv.  ia  1 

the  hut  iniiaoce,  to  RJE.  but  in  view  of  the  c _ 

expamiou  in  w.  io»-i6, 13.  9^  ii  ia  more  probable  that  ]'•  verau 
wudiicardcd  by  RJG  in  favour  of  E'a,  and  waiafterwardareMoce 

the  aacriSee  of  It 


by  RD. 
*  ReadioE  "  tlie  lacrifice  of  my  feast* ' 


ttaatof  thePi 

•  Unit*!,  witB  t 
MocT  probably  a 


n  baa  worked  up  old  m 


DOW  emenlly  admittid  that  the  wnrdi  "and  the  jodgiMnli' 
(which  an  Buaaiai  in  c  1  1)  have  been  Imerted  in  iiiv.  u  by  the 
redactor  to  whom  the  preeent  poeitjon  of  the  "  judgmeAta  ia  due* 
TIk  maniity  of  critic*,  therefon.  adopt  Kueneu'a  conjecture  (hat 
the  "  jiHcraut*  "  wwc  orinoally  delivered  by  Moaeaod  the  borben 
of  Mob,  and  that  when  D'i  tevlaed  venian  cf  Ex,  xxL-xiiiL  wai 
conbiaed  with  IE.  (he  older  code  waa  ptaced  aloMilde  <<  EV  other 
legiilatioa  at  Hoceb.  The  thlid  froup  <d  law*  frdl.  ift-iS,  xxiiL 
!■«)  mean  to  have  beta  added  •onewhat  lata  thaa  the  bulk  ti 
x]d.-x£H.  Some  of  the  refuladnu  an  couched  in  hypotbeticalf (KB, 
but  their  BMiuoia  are  of  a  dlfleten  fhancter  to  the  "  iudgmcnti. 
'.(■  ixiL  as  f.,  xxiii.  4  f-;  oihera.  agaia,  aic  of  a  linulai  nuuR,  but 
dAcr  in  form.  1^.  iin.  18  f.  Laall^.  xiiL  10-34,  BiiL  i-j  Kt  fbnh 
a  number  of  moral  iniunctiooaaJfectuia  the  individiial,  which  CBJiDoa 
'  .^ATa«jametime.th»earf-  ■ 

analyaia  of  1  and  £  have  an  Imp. 
nmaining  acdion  of  E'a  b^alal 

b'the  iWriul  of  £■.  colketioB  .  .  ..   _      .... 

woe  already  found  in  that  poaicion  by  the  author  of  1 
who  treated  Ibem  as  the  aole  bau  of  the  covenant  *t 


the  ori^ality  both  c^  the /araa  and  of  the  ^anlva  ui 
Decakicue  now  appeara.  F«  when  complnd  with  E 
Che  panlM  venion  of  I>euL  v.  6  B.  ii  fouBd  to  cilHbil 
'  '  paiticiilar.  Mii(»  an  eatirdy  diT 
of,  the  Sibbalir  But  (bcH  V 

lent*;  and  ^  loaiafity  of  oltio 
ma  wen  added  «  a  laur  date, 

eth.  wen  orldnlly  ixprmed  in  the  loin  of  a  wsle  dion  aentence. 
Thk  view  k  confiiued  by  the  fact  that  the  ad^luu,  or  OBnuientt, 
bear,  lor  the  moat  part,  a  doee  neemhlance  to  the  ityla  of  D.  Thei> 
can  icarceiy.  bowmr,  iiave  been  trantferred  fnm  fjeutcmioiiiy  to 
Exodus  (or  vice  vena),  oivioa  to  the  variatloiis  between  the  two 
venfons:  we  most  ntber  refard  tham  as  tiie  work  cf  a  Detitaonon^ 
redactor.  Bat  the  expannoD  and  revision  of  the  Decalofne  wcA 
not  limited  to  the  Deuteronomk  school.  Literary  timce)  of  J  ud  E 
in  the  ind,  yd,  vh  and  Toth  coauuandoenta  point  10  earlier  activity 
on  the  psrt  of  %■,  while  the  addition  of  (.  11.  which  bMesthe 
oUervancc  of  the  Sabbath  oaP't  narrative  of  the  Creation  (Geo,  fi. 

<  rf'T_  _^i^^_?__  I l£^r     TV—    -»--    r*^--i— — 


passed  Ihroi^h  at  least  ititic 
t  aisamed  Ita  Hesent  lomi.    But  even  in  It*  otiainal 

.. hardly  have  isnaed  part  of  E'a  tloreb  ktislatioa; 

foe  fs)  both  I  and  E  have  preierved  a  diSetent  collectiae  gf  lawa 

(or  ''  words  '^  inscribed  bf  Moses,  whkb  art  de&iitcly  set  tostb 

-    the  ba^  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai-Honb  (Ex.  xxidv.  10,  xxlv. 

[.),  and  (fi)  the  lurthei  legislatiDn  of  E  In  (&  xx.-xxiE.  aKords 

■e  panDela  to  sU  the  cooinandnents  (except  the  7th  and  tb* 

ih),  and  a  enmpaiiaan  of  the  two  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  wUch  is 

t  more  primitive.   Hence  wecan  only  eaodude  that  the  DecalOAit, 

...  its  original  alKirt  form,  came  into  edstence  during  the  period  Utcr 

ibe  compleiioa  of  E,  but  before  the  promulgation  of  Deuteronomy. 

Its  ptmnt  positkM  is,  dovbllei*,  to  be  ascribed  to  a  redactor  <ria 

was  influencadbythsianKeonceptioaaa  the  author  of  Deuteronomy. 

This  redactor,  however,  did  not  limit  the  Hoieb  coveaaat  Is  the 

Dcalii«ie,butntaiBedE'*lc^iUtJonak>ngwdeof  iL  Theinacnion 

of  the  Deabcoe,  or  latbec  the  point  oF  new  which  pmrnpicd  Its 

insertion,  natunlly  Invdvtd  certain  conaequential  chsngea  of  the 

existing  text.    The  most  important  oT  tbne,  via.  the  harmoniatic 

additions  loch,  modv^  by  means  of  which  J^<  venian  of  the  covenant 

wsa  represented  as  a  renewd  of  the  Dccalo[uc.  has  already  been  dis. 

cussed^  other  iisMngi  s  which  ihow  traces  of  sirailar  revision  are 


Hence  the  seqw 
on  Sijlai-Horeb 

Tin  two  niain  Incidents  that  precede 
of  liiad  from  the  mountain  ^um.  i, 
■!.andbm 


..ives  belonging  to .  -, -^ 

at*  after  (he  conplellon  of  the  oovensnt 
Lvi  easy  la  liK*.  though  indieaikms  are 
E  of  the  pnbsble  CDone  of  the  hiatory. 


I,  of  both  of  which  a  double 


'  The  present  text  of  xxlv.  13  dsoha*  probably  been  tnnapoaed 
n  aetonUncc  with  the  view  that  the  "  judgment  "  formed  part  of 
he<avtAant,tf.Dent.  v.]i.  Originally  the  latter  pan  of  Ihc  verse 
nust  have  run,  "  That  1  may  give  thee  the  tables  of  itaoe  which  1 
isve  written,  and  may  teach  iGtc  the  law  and  the  conniandment. " 
For  lunher  details  ses  Bacon,  Tnfb  T>a<ili*a  ^  Sudai.  pp. 

itll..ll3l.. 


MTtt  Sim  ^  On  Firplt.—luxtiMtf  to  J  (mdl.  15->f)  iIk 
pulb  fhuiflf  tb«  mbteoct  of  M«a.  "  WaIc  Jooac."  ij.  outijiy. 
Thor  bttevkBT  odtca  tbe  angtr  uf  M«a  on  liu  mum,  and  jn 
rvipdaae  to  hit  Appeal  ebc  lou  dC  Levi  um  thcmicdvc*  ukd  kUy  ■ 


<ofT  of  tbt  cnUea  olf  (x^L  1-6. 15-34-  34),  ftccordiBC  to  vhlch  the 
noi  tbc pBDple eauiHed  In ^rcet  irtoUttoa c(  ibe nd caamud- 

"Ph..        "-     Sr&&yp«!«cm«iid]oAii«, 

it  pNpb  bfidlaciallnl  Inluaaut 
I  tm  D  tlie  UHs  of  the  covenut 
BoUihs  the  nldea  a>U>>^  «>- 

si  iBirj$.~Tlili  iMIec  Bunthn.  which  Ii  obmSy 

1.1, _.Ji  (he  aniiy  of  J.  •ham  nnmiBakable  tnea  of  E. 

la  it*  tnent  form,  hawtver.  it  an  htMv  be  ori|lnal,  but  anut 
hev*  been  teviied  la  aantUiice  with  the  later  DeoHrauidc 

"'theiin  ccauBJttcd  by  the  peaoleu 

at.    PaHbtr>t.7-i4uealMtabe 

.-inKaCef.  Dent.  Ix.  11-14).    Thao(h 

!•  o(  J,  It  !•  exinswiy  difficult  to  Bl  th«B 

.J 1  u .  .^-.^  ..  ,  jj.„  ud  qi  iii, 

3  miut  be  reguded 
.—The  time  for  dcparluii  rrnm  the  SumJ 

_.  and  M«a  ia  accordinity  bidden  to  lead 

the  aBKile  to  the  ptmUied  land.    Yahinh  bimKU  tf 
'-«1  mriu  to  tbei-  -■—•—■' ■-     " 


I  hn  imcncc  10  with  t 
been  ptrjcrvrd  in  1,1b 

,....  _ _..«blc  didcotton.    The 

■ppcanto  be**' " 

hkI  ^«nitt(d|!    Uoaea  Ibeo 


NiuBben 


caottha 

hekaniHltatbai 

feUy,  aeha  for  aiaiimm*-  vhicb  ■  pmniied  (omitto]).    Uoaea  tbeo 

uki  for  m  IiiDo'  lacrtdie  o(  Yabwdi  lod  hii  nyi  UndH.  ii,  u) : 

thk  ceqoeat  aln  ia  fmnid  (>.  1 7},  and  he  b  enbotdeind  to  pny  tSu 

he  aa*  iic  the  glory  al  rahmfa;  Yahmh  i^dica  that  lu  pnyer 

caa  ady  be  (nmed  in  pan.  foe  "  Ban  fhall  not  eee  na  and  live  " ; 

a  paitial  Rvdatios  !•  then  vowAialad  to  Uoaea  Oaa"'    •'  — 

miT.  64):  finlly.  Uon  biaeechea  Yabvtb  to  r>  in 

d  Ua  people,  aad  iaaamnd  that  Yahweh'a  prcaoiceflialla 

IhoB  beair.  9,  nxiiL  14-16).    The  paaiage  Irm    " 

■Uch  sbBC  ladBded.  ia  oMowly  ool  of  place  In  Ita 

''k>  Italy  of  tha  qBaib),  aad  n^pUe*  ia  pan  the , 

It  to  Ejl  mnL  Mt  13;  the  paaaage  la  sow  iepante 

3aiii.bTE^  ixiiT.  0).  11^1^ haa faceawnaily  tranilc 

loaa  of  lie  Hotcl>SlB2  iDddeata  ^ce  above),  aad !» the  prieitly 

a(  El  mxv.-iL,  Levitlcua  aad  Num.  I^-Ll  bat  oriabully 

'  B  wttta  that  chapter.    A  2eillar 

, ngacd  to  En.  niiv.  64.  idiidi 

the  •cqucl  to  sniU.  II-ij.  The  latter  paiaace,  ho*- 
-Uy  RpicaeBt  the  coaduiacrB  o(  the  interview,  which 
:  oatorally  la  xndiL  14-16.  E'l  account  ai  Mmh' 
cau  to  have  bees  retained.  In  pan,  ia  mii.  30-34. 
jt  haa  probably  lieea  revised  by  a  liter  hand ;  in  any 
la  i^m  ioMtad  of  i}ltr  tbe  dimiwai  would  Rem  to 
~hiaatdaBiailaaiaiaaiiwlhMthB«iiinalnanWiveao<JaodE 


■aum  lor  the  ptTaooaljnatnia  of  Vafaw^, 


by  R'il  tovour  si  tha  bhr  dabotat*  liutnictioni 
(PI,    11,  Brtaeaimt  oanalive  of  JJNun. 

"^JB Ex. mm. 7-1 1  (EJ<*M< 


arfc,  wti.ile 
IB  dearly  to  Koe 

-_ , .- m  doobtleia  coocluded 

■ith  the  *Wt  o(  Moaea' btliBwiB4awaBd  the  appoialneal  of  iodgea 
<ch.  nS-),  the  depannR  (raai  tbe  BOUBtaia  and  the  battle  wiih 
AsbU  (niL  S-16]. 

d)  T^CiulniaiainllkiTaitniadiaiiiils  PntnUartifi,. 

^rwi      m«-<l) It    hU   loe-   *—*   — "=— ■■    ■*— '    ■*■ '-' 

bcTaboaack 


lepmeBtatiafi  of  tbe  povt-«dlic  ritual  ayateni, 

•a  traaaferrad  to  the  Moaaic  afe.    Accordiac  to  thii 


DUS  77 

npnjentation.  Moaei,  on  the  Kvuth  day  afltr  tbe  concluiloD  of 
tbe  covtoant.  waa  HimmoDcd  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  [fan 

vu.lbearl(,thetibleandIheLn]>-iluid(ch.inr.};(t)tlirTaba^d9 
(cb.  xni.);  (f)  theo-unof  the  Tabecnade  aod  tbe  altar  of  btinit- 
offsingtcb.xxvlL);  (^  thediemof  ibc  prieiu  (ch.  nviil):  (()  tbe 
coBaemtioa  ol  Aaioa  aad  hia  idu  (nii.  i-]7} ;  aad  IS)  the  daily 
banit4eeriBf  (udjt.  38-43):. tbe  acctioa  ante  with  a  focmal  coa- 
I.  WM6)-    The  two  following  cbaptoa  coataia  funhcr 


b(ii-i;).    Iciahaidly 

oDaoDUE,  ovwevcTi  that  theio  two  cbaptcT*  fonocd  no  part  of  Pa 
ori^nal  hgUatlsa,  but  wen  added  by  a  later  band.*  For  (I)  the 
ahai  of  iBocaae  li  here  aeatiancd  for  tbe  GiM  time,  and  waa  appar- 
ently imkaowB  to  the  author  of  ch.  m.-niii.  Had  be  known  c4  ita 
-_, be  could  haidly  have  failed  to  include  it  whh  tbe  rext  of 


ml  34  f.j  where  the  nlatlve  poiitiaai  of  the  OMtenu  of  tbe  Tabet- 


ahaiCcf.  "Ihialtai," 


of  the  Day  U  Atonemeat  <Lev. 


and  apptori  to  have  beec 
«-3i)<Kb^33);(3)the       . 
oalurally  be  eipecled  aloanide  «  . 
ctferingln  cb.  uviL;  (4)  thcTaOniBg  1 


iRy  of  anolnllng  to  Aana'i  aoiM,  though,  oleewben,  the 
u^.i^-u.,  la  conined  U  Aaron  (ndi.  7,  Lav.  viiL  11),  cf.  the  title 
"anoiatad  pneal"  applied  to  the  high  priett  (Lev.  iv.  3,  Scj: 
{5)  the  diiftAiona  for  compounding  the  inceBae  connect  Baturally 
ntb  m.  i-io,  while  (6)  the  appofntmant  of  Beiakel  and  (Hkoliah 
cannot  Ik  aepantcd  Ieocd  the  net  ol  cb.  ^a^'^nad.  'Yht  ocDcludi^ 
aectioB  on  the  Sabbath  (anL  13-17}  ibowaiBarlBofRteaiblance  to 
H  (Lev.  xvii.-nvi.),  eapeciaUy  In  m,  a-IAt,  which  appear  to  have 
beea  expanded,  vecy  poanUy  by  the  editor  mo  inaertad  tbe  paaaage. 
Tbe  cootinuatKin  of  ft  oamtive  k  pnn  in  miv.  19-)i,  which 
dfirribt  Moaea'  ntura  froiB  the  nouat.  The  aubeeanent  di^itera 
(:axv.^.),  howwer,  isn  haidly  bdong  to  the  original  attatuia  of  P, 
d  oalr  becauia  they  preauppme  ch.  na..  nxL,  and  wen  probably 
added  at  a  later  itua  than  tbe  latter  chapteia.  They  narrate  how 
the  cprmnanda  of  a.  nrv^^rxm.  weiv  carried  out,  and  pracdcally 
npeat  tht  carier  chaptflra  BirftafAi*,  merely  the  teaiea  being  chaand. 
tbe  moat  BotkeaUe  onl^oBa  bdag  uviL  M  f.  (oil  Icrihe  lampa), 
■xviiL  30  (Ufim  aad  ThHBimbB),  ndx.  t-n  (tbe  eoMecratien  of  the 
pricaa,  aUch  lecura  la  Lev.  vOL)  aad  "J-  3S-43  (the  daily  bumt- 
offering).  Apan  from  the  ooiiHtoia  the  UHat  Hrildng  diflerTDCV 
between  the  two  aeetioBa  k  the  varktioa  ifi  order,  the  diSenot 
aectkna  of  eh.  xxvj-ooL  being  here  aet  forth  Ia  ibeir  natural  leq  uence. 
The  aecoadary  character  of  tjteae  coocludiag  cfaipten  receivea  con- 
■ideraUe  coanrBiation  from  a  canpaiiaoa  of  (be  Septiugint  text. 
For  tbk  venioa  exhibita  numennucaaea  of  variation,  both  aa  repirda 


S.  R.  Unvui.  Ittlisi.  W  1^  Li:. 
iIr  Comb.  BitU:  B.  W.  Buion 
(fiartfocd.  UJS.A..  1844).  and  , 


I.  Mcl^le,  Tkt  B 
i];>lvtheanid» 
>,  Did.  Bik.  voL  i.; 


and  by  G.  F. 


U.F.Si.) 
lo  tbe  ioumey  (Gt.  Ifofai]  of 
ilealtne,  under  the  kaderahip 
ol  Moaea  ana  Aaron,  aa  acacntwd  in  the  booka  of  the  Bibk  fren 
Eiodua  tojotbua,  Tbe»  booka  contain  tbe  great  natiooal  e^c 
of  Judaiam  tekiing  lie  deliveiaiice  oi  the  pcopk  froni  bondeje 
in  Egypt,  the  overthrow  of  lie  putauing  Pharaoh  and  bii  amy, 
tbe  divinely  guided  wanderings  through  the  wiM«na»  and  the 
final  entry  ioio  the  ptomiKd  land,  (fateful  critidtm  of  the 
namiivts'  bat  reiulted  in  the  Kpanlkm  ol  kter  accieljoni 
from  Ibe  earlicat  lecordi,  and  tbe  liacing  of  tbe  ckboialioo  ol 
older  tradilkma  under  the  Influence  of  developing  religious  and 
social  iniUtutuna.  In  the  itory  of  the  Eiodui  there  have  been 
incaiponled  ctxle*  of  kwi  and  institutions  which  wen  to  be 
oliaerved  by  the  descendanu  of  the  Isneliiea  in  theii  future 

'To  tbe  aame  band  an  to  be  aacribed  alao  ixvii.  6,  to,  3ii 

'  Sec  the  artidH  on  &b  hooka  in  queatioa. 
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liome,.  and  Uwte,  rdUiy  of  htef  origin,  lave  tbua  been  thxown 
l»ack  to  the  earlier  period  in  order  to  give  them  the  itamp  of 
authority.  So,  although  a  certain  amount  of  the  nanative 
could  date  from  the  days  of  Moaes,  the  Exodus  stoiy  has  been 
made  the  vehicle  for  the  aims  and  ideals  of  subsequent  afes, 
and  has  been  adapted  from  time  to  time  to  the  requirements 
of  later  stages  of  thought.  The  woric  of  critidsm  has  brought 
to  li^t  important  examples  of  fluctuating  tradition,  singular 
lacunae  in  some  places  and  imusual  wealth  of  tradition  in  others, 
and  has  demonstrated  that  much  of  that  which  had  long  been 
feh  to  be  impossible  and  incredible  was  due  to  writers  of  the 
post-cdUc  age  many  oentuiiet  after  the  presumed  date  of  the 
events. 

The  book  of  Genesb  closes  with  the  migration  of  Jacob's 
family  into  Egsrpt  to  escape  the  famine  in  Canaan.  Jacob  died 
and  was  buried  in  Canaan  by  his  sons,  who,  however,  returned 
again  to  the  pastures  which  the  Egjrptian  king  had  granted 
them  in  Goshen.  Their  brother  Joseph  on  his  death-bed  promised 
that  God  would  bring  them  to  the  land  promised  to  their  fore- 
fathers and  solemn^  adjured  them  to  cany  up  his  bones  (Gen.  1.). 
In  the  book  of  Exodus  the  family  has  become  a  people.^  The 
Pharaoh  is  hostile,  and  Yahweh,  the  Israelite  deity,  is  moved 
to  send  a  deliverer;  on  the  events  that  followed  see  Exodus, 
Book  of;  Mosks.  It  has  been  thought  that  dynastic  changes 
occasioned  the  change  in  Egyptian  policy  (e^.  the  expulsion  of 
the  Hyksoe),  but  if  the  Israelitfs  built  Rameses  and  Pithom 
(Ex.  1.  zx),  dties  which,  as  excavation  has  shown,  belong  to  the 
time  of  Rameses  II.  (xjth  century  b.c.),  earlier  dates  art  in- 
admiaible.  On  these  grounds  the  Exodus  may  have  taken 
place  under  one  of  his  successors,  and  since  Mineptah  or 
Memeptah  (son  of  Rameses) ,  in  relatbg  his  successes  in  Palestine, 
boasts  that  Ysiraal  is  desolated,  it  would  seem  that  the  Israelites 
had  already  returned.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  when  Jacob  and  his  family  entered  Egypt,  some  Israelite 
tribes  had  remained  behind  and  that  it  is  to  these  that  Mineptah's 
inscription  refers.  The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that, 
from  the  Egyptian  evidence,  not  only  was  there  at  this  time 
no  remarkable  emigration  of  oppressed  Hebrews,  but  Bedouin 
tribes  were  then  receiving  permission  to  enter  Egypt  and  to 
feed  their  flocks  upon  Egyptian  soiL  It  might  be  assumed  that 
the  Israelites  (or  at  least  those  who  had  not  remained  behind 
in  Palestine)  effected  their  departure  at  a  somewhat  later  date, 
and  in  the  time  of  Mineptah 'a  successor,  Seti  II.,  there  is  an 
Egyptian  report  of  the  pursuit  of  some  fugitive  slaves  over  the 
esstem  frontier.  The  value  of  all  such  evidence  will  naturally 
depend  largely  upon  the  estimate  formed  of  the  biblical  narra- 
tives, but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  these  have  not  yet 
found  Egyptian  testimony  to  support  them.  Althou^  the 
information  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  Egyptian  life 
and  customs  substantiates  the  general  accuracy  of  the  local 
colouring  in  some  of  the  biblical  narratives,  the  latter  contain 
several  inherent  improbabilities,  and  whatever  future  research 
may  yield,  no  definite  trace  of  Egyptian  influence  has  so  far 
beoi  found  in  Israelite  Institutions. 

No  allu^ons  to  Israelites  in  Egypt  have  yet  been  found  on  the 
nonuroents;  against  the  view  that  the  Aperiu  (or  Apury)  of  the 
inscriptkHis  were  Hebiews,  see  S.  R.  Dnver  in  D.  G.  Hogarth, 
AuAmhrand  ArchaedoOt  pp>  96  soq.;  H.  W.  Hon.  Ency.  BtB.  col. 
zjia  The  plagues  of  Egypt  have  been  thown  tobe  those  to  which 
the  land  is  natuFally  subisct  (R.  Thomson,  Plagues  of  Egypt),  but 
the  description  of  the  relations  of  Moses  and  Aaron  to  the  court 
raises  many  difficult  c^uestions  (H.  P.  Smith,  O.T,  Hist.  pp.  57-60). 
Those  who  reject  Ex.  1. 11  and  iiold  that  480  years  elapsed  between 
the  Exodus  and  the  foundation  of  the  temple  (i  Kings  vi.  r,  see 
Biblb;  Ckronolcgy)  jAaiot  the  former  about  the  time  m  Tethroosis 
(Thothmcs)  III.,  ana  suppose  that  the  hostile  ^abiri  (Khabtri)  who 

*  There  b  a  lacuna  between  the  oldest  traditions  in  Genesis  and 
those  in  Exodus:  the  latter  beginning  simply  "  and  there  arose  a 
new  king  over  Egypt  whkh  knew  not  Joseph.  The  interval  between 
Jacob's  arrival  m  Egypt  and  the  Exodus  is  given  varyingly  aS  400 
or  430  yean  (Gen.  xv.  13,  Ex.  xii.  40  sea.,  Acts  viL  6j;  but  the 
Samaritan  and  Septuagint  veraions  allow  only  ai5  years  (Ex.  loe.ciL\ 
and  a  period  of  only  four  geneiations  b  {Nesupposed  in  Gen.  xv.  16 

cf.  the  length  of  the  genealogies  between  the  omtemponries  of 

oseph  and  those  of  Moses  in  £x.  vL  i6*ao).' 
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troubled  Palestine  in  the  isth  century  are  no  other  than  Hcbccwa 
(the  eouation  is  philologically  sound),  t.«.  the  invading  Iifaelstes.* 
But  although  the  evidence  of  the  Aniama  tablets  might  thus  support 
the  bibUcaf  tradition  in  its  barest  outlines,  the  view  in  queatKMi,  if 
correct,  would  necessitate  the  rejection  of  a  great  massoftiie  biblical 
narratives  as  a  whole. 

In  the  absence  of  external  evidence  the  study  of  the  Exodus 
of  the  Israelites  must  be  based  upon  the  Israelite  reoorda,  and 
divergent  or  contradictory  views  mUst  be  carefully  noticed. 
Regarded  simply  as  a  journey  from  Egypt  into  Palestine  it  is  the 
most  probable  of  occurrences:  the  difficulty  arbes  from  the 
actual  narratives.  The  first  stage  is  the  escape  from  the  laxul  of 
(joshen  (^.v.),  the  district  allotted  to  the  family  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlvi.  a8-34>  xlvii.  i,  4>  6).'  As  to  the  route  taken  across  the 
Red  Sea  ( Yam  SUpk)  scholais  are.not  agreed  (see  W.  M.  Mailer, 
Ency.  Bib,  col.  1436  sqq.);  it  depends  upon  the  view  held 
regsjrding  the  second  stage  of  the  journey,  the  road  to  the 
mountain  of  Sinai  or  Horeb  and  thence  to  Kadesh.  The  hat- 
mentioned  place  is  identified  with  Ain  Kadb,  about  50  m.  south 
of  Beersheba;  but  the  identification  of  the  mountain  is  uncertain, 
and  it  is  possible  that  tradition  confused  two  distinct  places. 
According  to  one  favourite  view,  the  journey  was  taken  across 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula  to  Midian,  the  home  of  Jethro.  Others 
plead  strongly  for  the  traditional  site  Jebel  MOUl  or  Serbil  in 
the  south  of  the  peninsula  (see  J.  R.  Harris,  Diet,  BibU,  iv. 
pp.  536  sqq.;  H.  Winckler,  Ency.  Bib.  coL  4641).  The  httcr 
view,  implies  that  the  oppressed  Israelites  left  Egypt  for  one 
of  its  dependencies,,  and  both  theories  find  only  conjectural 
identifications  in  the  varioua  stations  recorded  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
But  this  list  of  forty  names,  corresponding  to  the  years  of 
wandering,  is  from  a  post-eiilic  source,  and  may  be  based 
merely  upon  a  knowledge  of  caravan-routes;  even  if  it  be  of 
oMer  origin,  it  is  of  secondary  value  smce  it  represents  a  tradition 
differing  notabty  from  that  in  the  earlier  lUmtivea  themselves, 
and  these  on  inspection  confirm  Judg.  xi.  16  seq.,  where  the 
Israelites  proceed  immediately  to  Kadesh. 

Ex.  xvL-xviiL  presuppose  a  settled  encampment  and  a  law- 
giving, and  thus  belong  to  a  stage  after  Sinai  had  been  reached  (Ex. 
xix.  sqq.).  They  are  closely  related,  as  r^ards  subject  matter.  Acx, 
to  the  narratives  in  Num.  x.  3^xi.,  xx.  1-13  (Sinai  to  Kadesh), 
and  the  initial  step  is  the  recognition  that  the  latter  is  their  original 
context  (see  G.  F.  Moore,  Ency.  Bib.  col.  1443  (v.j).  Further, 
internal  peculiarities  associating  events  now  at  Sinai«>Horeb  with 
those  at  Kadesh  support  the  view  that  Kadesh  was  their  true  eoenc, 
and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  Ex.  xv.  S2  seq.  the  Israelites  alreaUy 
reach  the  wildemess  of  Shur  and  accomplish  the  three  days'  journey 
which  had  been  their  original  aim  (cf.  Ex.  iii.  18,  v.  3,  viiL  27}, 
The  wildemess  of  Shur  (Gen.  xvi.  7,  xx.  r ;  I  Sam.  xv.  7,  xxvia.  8) 
is  the  natural  scene  of  conflicts  with  Amalekites  (Ex.  xvii.  8  sqq.). 
and  its  sanctuary  of  Kadesh  or  En  Muhpat  ("  well  of  judgment. 
Gen.  xiv.  7)  was  doubtless  associated  with  traditions  of  the  giving 
of  statutes  and  ordinances.  The  d^our  to  Sinai-Hoceb  appears  to 
belonx  to  a  later  suge  of  the  tradition,  and  u  connected  with  the 
introduction  of  laws  and  institutions  of  relatively  later  form.  Il  is 
foreshadowed  by  the  injunction  to  avoid  the  direct  way  into  Palestine 
(see  Ex.  xiii.  I7-I9)i  emce  on  reaching  Kadesh  the  Isradites  would 
be  within  reach  of  hostile  tribes,  and  the  conflicts  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  avoid  actually  ensued.^  The  forty  years  of  wandering  in 
the  wildemess  is  characteristic  of  the  Deuteronomic  and  post<exiltc 
narratives; in  the  eariier  sources  the  fraitful  oasb  of  Kadesh  is  the 
centre,  and  even  after  the  tradition  of  a  d^our  to  Sioai-Horeb  was 
developed,  only  a  brief  period  is  spent  at  the  holy  moiintsini 

From  Kadesh  spies  were  sent  into  Palestine,  and  when  the 
people  were  dismayed  at  their  tidings  and  incurred  the  wrath 
of  Yahweh,  the  penalty  of  the  forty  years'  delay  was  pronounced 

*  See,  e.g.,  J.  Orr,  Problem  of  the  O.T.  pp.  43s  sqq. ;  Ed.  Meyer.  Dit 
IsraHiten,  pp.  332  sqq.  Some,  too,  find  in  the  Amama  tabkta 
the  historical  background  for  Joseph's  high  position  at  the  Egyptian 
court  (see  Cheync,  Eney.  Bib.  art.  "  Joseph  ")• 

*  For  the  varying  traditions  regarding  the  number  of  the  people 
and  their  residence  (whether  settled  apart,  cf.,  s.(.,  Gen.  xlvi.  34, 
Ex.  viii.  33,  ix.  36,  x.  33,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  Egyptians)  see  the 
recent  commentaries. 

*See  further  J.  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena,  pp.  343  sqq.;  G.  F. 
Moore.  Ency.  B%b.  col.  1443;  S.  A.  (Took,  Jem.  Quart.  Feo.  (1906), 
pp.  741  sqq.  (1907).  p.  133.  and  art.  Mosas.  Ex.  xiii.  17-10  forbids 
the  compromise  which  would  place  Sinai-Hoieb  in  the  aetghbour- 
faood  of  Kadesh  (A.  E.  Havnes,  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,  QuarU  SlaUm, 
(1896).  pp.  173  sqq. ;  C.  F.  Kent  [see  IM.  below],  p.  381). 
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(Kqhl  i3i.  leq.).  Origuidly  Caleb  aloae  was  exempt  and  for 
Ins  ittth  TCoeived  a  blessing;  later  tradition  adds  Joshua  and 
in  Dent,  L  37  seq.  alludes  to  some  unknown  offence  of  Moses. 
Aooording  to  Num.  zzi.  x-3  the  Israelites  (a  generalizing  ampli- 
ficatioq)  C3^>tured  Hormah,  on  the  way  to  3eersheba,  and 
subsequently  the  dan  Caleb  and  the  Kenites  (the  dan  of  Moses' 
latber-in-law)  are  found  in  Judah  (Judg.  x.  x6).  Although  the 
traditions  r^ard  their  efforts  as  paxt  of  a  oommon  movement 
(from  Gilgal,  see  below),  it  is  xnore  probable  that  these  (notably 
Caleb)  escaped  the  punishment  which  befell  the  rest  of  the 
Israelites,  and  made  thdr  way  direct  from  Kadesh  into  the 
south  of  Palestine.*  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing tradition,  the  attempt  to  break  northwards  was  frustrated 
by  a  defeat  at  Hormah  (Num.  xiv.  40-45),  an  endeavour  to  pass 
Edom  failed,  and  the  people  turned  bade  to  the  Yam  Supk  (here 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah)  and  proceeded  up  to  the 
cast  of  Edom  and  Moab,  Conflicting  views  are  represented  (on 
which  see  Moab),  but  at  length  Shittim  was  reached  and  pre- 
parations were  inade  to  cross  tne  Jordan.into  the  promised  land. 
This  having  been  effected,  Gilgal  became  the  base  for  a  series  of 
operations  in  which  the  united  tribes  took  part.  But  again  the 
representations  disagree,  and  to  the  overwhdming  campaigns 
dqnctcd  in  the  book  of  Joshua  most  critics  prefer  the  account 
of  the  more  gradual  process  as  related  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Judges  (see  Jews:  History,  S  8). 

Thus,  whatever  evidence  may  be  supplied  by  archaeological 
nsearch,  the  problem  of  the  Exodus  must  always  be  studied  in 
the  light  of  the  biblical  narratives.  That  the  religious  life  of 
Israel  as  portrayed  therein  dates  from  this  remote  period  caimot 
be  maintained  against  the  results  of  excavation  or  against  the 
later  faxstoiy,  nor  can  we  picture  a  united  people  in  the  desert 
when  solMequent  vicissitudes  represent  the  union  as  the  work  of 
many  years,  and  show  that  it  lasted  for  a  short  time  only  under 
David  and  Solomon.  During  the  centuries  in  which  the  nanatives 
were  taking  shape  many  profound  changes  occurred  to  affect 
thctxadxtions.  Devdopmentsassodated  with  the  Deuteronomic 
reform  and  the  reorganization  of  Judaism  in  po8t>ezilic  days 
can  be  unmistakably  recognized,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
assume  that  other  vicissitudes  have  not  also  left  thdr  mark. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  shifting  of  boundaries  or  of 
q>hcres  of  influence  (Egypt,  Edom,  Moab),  for  the  incorporation 
of  tribes  aiKl  of  thdr  own  tribal  traditions,  and  in  particular 
for  other  movements  {e.g.  from  Arabia).'  If  certain  clans 
moved  direct  from  Kadesh  into  Judah,  it  Is  improbable  that 
others  made  the  lengthy  d6tour  from  Kadesh  by  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  but  this  may  well  be  an  attempt  to  fuse  the  traditions 
of  two  distinct  migrations.  Among  the  Joseph-tribes  (Ephraim 
and  Manaswfh),  the  most  important  of  Israelite  divisions,  the 
traditions  of  an  ancestor  who  had  lived  and  died  in  Egypi 
would  be  a  chetished  possession,  but  although  most  writers 
agree  that  not  all  the  tribes  were  in  Egypt,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  their  number,  with  any  certainty.  At  certain 
periods,  intercourse  with  Egypt  was  espedaUy  intimate,  and 
there  is  much  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  name  Mizraim 
(Egypt)  extended  beyond  the  borders  of  Egypt  proper.  Refer* 
enoe  has  already  been  made  to  other  cases  of  geographical 
vagneneaa,  and  one  must  recognize  that  in  a  body  of  traditions 
such  as  tlds  there  was  room  for  the  indusion  of  the  most  diverse 
dements  which  it  is  almost  hopdess  to  separate,  in  view  of  the 
scantiness  of  relevant  evidence  from  other  sources,  and  the 
Htenry  intricacy  of  the  extant  narratives.  That  many  different 
beliefs  have  infiuenced  the  tradition  is  apparent  from  what  has 
been  said  above,  and  is  eqwially  noticeable  from  a  study  of  the 
general  features. '  Thus,  although  the  Israelites  possessed  cattle 
(Ex.  xvS.  s,  XXX.  I  J,  xxiv.  5,  xxxii.  6,  xxdv.  3;  Num^  xx.  xq), 
aHw^irM^  IS  made  to  their  lack  of  meat  in  order  to  magnify  the 
woodefs  of  the  journey,  and  among  divindy  sent  aids  to  guide 

>So  B.  Stade,  Steoemagel,  Guthe,  G.  F.  Moore,  H.  P.  Smith, 
C  F.  Kent,  Ad  See  Calsb:  Jekammbbl;  Judah;  Kbnitbs; 
LcvxTSS;  and  Jews;  History,  f  |  5,  so  (end). 

*Aa  inttroctive  paralld  to  the  laat-mentioned  is  afforded  by 
Diuanf**  aooonnt  01  the  migration  of  Arab  tribes  into  Palestine  in 
Ike  iSth  oentosy  A.D.  {ftmubiUigtu,  July  X905). 


and  direct  the' people  upon  the'  march  nat  only  does  Moses 

require  the  assistance  of  a  kuwtqn  hdper  (Jethro  or  Hobab)» 

but  the  angd,  the  ark,  the  pillar  of  cloud  apd  of  fire  and  the 

mysterious  hornet  are  also  provided. 

In  addition  to  the  references  already  riven,  see  J.  W.  Colenso, 
Pentateueh  and  Book  of  Joshua  (on  internal  difficulties) ;  A.  Jeremias, 
AUe  Test.  «Ss  Lic)^  d.  alt.  Orients*  (pp.  402  aqq.,  on  later  references 


in  Manetho,  &c,  with  which  d.  alao  K.  H.  Charles,  JiUnUes,  p. 
9 At  il^^•  art   <•  i7«<^/4ii«  ••  ;n  w«r«    tuh  .  x?^  MeycT,  JsraUiten 

the  histories  of  Israel  and~commentaries  on  the  oook  of  Exodus! 


24s  seq.);  art.  ''Exodus"  in  Ency.  Bib.;  Ed.  Meyer,  IsraUiUn 
(^im):  Bdnhoff.   Theolog.  Stud.  u.  Krii.  (1907), 


Among  the  numerous  special  works,  mention  may  be  made  of 
G.  EMrs.  Durck  Costn  Mum  Sinai:  E.  H.  Palmer,  Destrl  of  tho 
Exodus;  O.  A.  Toffteen,  Tho  Historic  Exodus;  fuller  information  is 
given  in  L.  B.  Paton,  Hist,  of  Syria  and  PaUsHno,  p.  34  (also  ch.  viii.) ; 
and  C.  F.  Kent.  Btginnings  of  Heb.  Hist.  p.  355  seq.      (&  A.  C.) 

BZOOAMT  (Gr.  {|w,  outside;  and  Yd/ioc,  marriage),  the  term 
proposed  by  J.  F.  McLoman  for  the  custom  compelling  marriage 
"  out  of  the  tribe  "  (or  rather  "  out  of  the  totem  ") ;  its  converse 
is  endogamy  (q.v.),  McLennan  would  find  an  exjJanation  of 
exogamy  in  the  prevalence  of  female  infantidde,  which, "  render- 
ing women  scarce,  led  at  once  to  polyandry  within  the  tribe, 
and  the  capturing  of  women  from  without."  Ixifantidde  of 
giris  is,  and  no  doubt  ever  Jus  been,  a  very  conmion  practice 
among  savages,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  Among  tribes  in  a 
primitive  stage  of  social  organization  girl-children  must  always 
have  been  a  hindrance  and  a  source  of  weakness.  They  had  to  be 
fed  and  yet  they  could  not  take  part  in  the  hunt  for  food,  and  they 
offered  a  temptation  to  neighbouring  tribes.  Infantidde,  how- 
ever, is  not  proved  to  have  been  so  universal  as  McLennan 
suggests,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  reason  of  exogamy  is 
reaJly  to  be  found  in  that  primitive  social  system  which  made 
the  "  captured  "  woman  the  only  wife  in  the  modem  seitse  of 
the  term.  In  the  beginnings  of  human  sodety  children  were 
relat^  only  to  their  mother;  and  the  women  of  a  tribe  were 
common  property.  Thus  no  man  might  appropriate  any  female 
or  attempt  to  maintain  proprietary  rights  over  her.  With  women 
of  other  tribes  it  would  be  different,  and  a  warrior  who  captured 
a  woman  would  doubtless  pass  unchallenged  in  his  didm  to 
possess  her  absolutdy.  Ixifantidde,  the  evil  ph3rsical  effects  of 
"  in-and-in  "  breeding,  the  natural  strength  of  the  inipulse  to 
possess  on  the  man's  part,  and  the  greater  feding  of  security 
and  a  tendency  to  family  life  and  affections  on  the  woman's, 
would  combine  to  make  exogamy  increase  and  numdages  within 
the  tribe  decrease.  A  naturad  impulse  would  in  a  few  generations 
tend  to  become  a  law  or  a  custom,  the  violation  of  which  would  be 
looked  on  with  horror.  Physical  capture,  too,  as  soon  as  in- 
creasing dvilization  and  tribal  intercommunication  removed  the 
necessity  fov  violence,  became  symbolic  of  the  more  permanent 
and  individual  relations  of  the  sexes.  An  additional  explanation 
of  the  prevalence  of  exogamy  may  be  foimd  in  the  natural 
tendency  of  exogamous  tribes  to  increase  fax  numbers  and 
strength  at  the  expense  of  those  communities  which  moved 
towards  decadence  by  in-breeding.  Thus  tradition  would 
harden  into  a  prejudice,  strong  as  a  prindple  of  religion,  and 
exogamy  would  become  the  inviolable  custom  it  is  found  to  be 
among  many  races.  In  Australia,  Sir  G.  Grey  writes:  **  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  facts  coimected  with  the  xmtives  is  that 
they  are  divided  into  certain  great  families,  all  the  members  of 
which  bear  the  same  name . . .  these  family  names  are  common 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  continent  and  a  man  cannot  marry 
a  woman  of  his  own  family  name."  In  eastern  Africa,  Sir  R. 
Burton  says:  "  The  Somal  will  Xkot  marry  one  of  the  same,  or 
even  of  a  consanguineons  family,"  and  the  Bakalahari  have  the 
same  rule.  Paul  B .  du  Chaillu  found  exogamy  the  rule  and  blood 
marriages  regarded  as  an  abomimition  throu^out  western 
Equatoxial  AfricaJ  In  India  the  Khaslas,  Jiiangs,  Waralis, 
Oiaons,  Hos  and  other  tribes  are  strictly  exogamous.  The 
Kalmucks  are  divided  into  hordes,  and  no  man  may  marry  a 
woman  of  the  same  horde.  Circassians  and  Samoyedes  have 
similar  rules.  The  Ostiaks  regard  endogamy  (marriagt;  within 
the  dan)  as  a  crime,  as  do  the  Yakuts  oif  Siberia.  Among 
the  Indians  of  America  severe  rules  prescxibing  exogamy  prevail. 
The  I^imsheean  Indians  of  British  Columbia  are  divided  into 
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tribes  &nd  totems,  or  "  crests  which  are  common  to  all  the  tribes,'* 
says  one  writer.  **  The  crests  are  the  whale,  the  poipoise,  the 
eagle,  the  coon,  the  wolf  and  the  frog.  .  .  .  The  relationship 
existing  between  persons  of  the  same  crest  is  nearer  than  that 
between  members  of  the  same  tribe. . . .  Members  of  the  same 
tribe  may  marry,  but  those  of  the  same  crest  are  not  allowed  to 
under  any  circumstances;  that  is,  a  whale  may  not  marry  a 
whale,  but  a  whale  may  marry  a  frog,  &c."  The  Thlinkeets, 
the  Mayas  of  Yucatan  and  the  Indiansof  Guiana  are  exogamous, 
observing  a  custom  which  is  thus  seen  to  exist  throughout  Africa, 
in  Siberia,  China,  India,  Polynesia  and  the  Americas. 

AUTHORITIBS.— T.  F.  McLennan,  Primitioe  Marriage  (i86^),  and 
Studies  in  Anc.  Hist.  (1896):  Lord  Avebury,  Origin  of  CimttaHan 
(1902) ;  Westermarck,  History  vf  Human  Marriage  (1894) :  A.  Lang, 
Social  Origins  (1903);  L.  H.  Mofsan.  Ancient  Society  (1877);  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Totemism  m  Exogamy  (1910) ;  see  also  Totbii. 

BXORCISH  (Gr.  i£opKl^cty,  to  conjure  out),  the  expulsion 
of  evil  spirits  from  persons  or  places  by  incantations,  magical 
rites  or  other  means.  As  a  corollary  of  the  animistic  theoxy  of 
diseases  and  of  belief  in  Possession  (q.v.)t  ^e  find  widely  spread 
customs  whose  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  evil  influences.  These 
customs  may  take  the  form  of  a  general  expulsion  of  evils, 
either  once  a  year  or  at  irregular  intervals;  the  evils,  which  are 
often  regarded  as  spirits,  sometimes  as  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
may  be  expelled,  according  to  primitive  philosophy,  either 
immediately  by  spells,  purifications  or  some  form  of  coercion; 
or  they  may  be  put  on  the  back  of  a  scapegoat  or  other  material 
vehicle.  Among  the  means  of  compelling  the  evil  spirits  are 
assaults  with  warlike  weapons  or  sticks,  the  noise  of  musical 
instruments  or  of  the  human  voice,  the  use  of  madis,  the  invoca- 
tion of  more  powerful  good  spirits,  &c;  both  fire  and  water  are 
used  to  drive  them  out,  and  the  use -of  iron  is  a  common  means 
of  holding  them  at  bay. 

The  term  exorcism  is  applied  more  especially  to  the  freeing 
of  an  individual  from  a  possessing  or  disease-causing  spirit; 
the  means  adopted  are  frequently  the  same  as  those  mentioned 
above;  in  the  East  Indies  the  sufferer  sometimes  dances  round 
a  small  ship,  into  which  the  spirit  passes  and  is  then  set  adrift. 
The  patient  may  be  beaten  or  means  may  be  employed  whose 
efficiency  depends  largely  on  their  suggestive  nature.  Among 
the  Dakota  Indians  the  medidne-man  chants  ki4e4i4akt  at  the 
bed  of  the  sick  man  and  accompanies  his  chant  with  the  rattle; 
he  then  sucks  at  the  affected  part  till  the  possessing  spirit  is 
supposed  to  come  out  and  take  its  flight,  when  men  fire  guns  at  it 
from  the  door  of  the  tent.  The  Zulus  bdieve  that  they  can  get  rid 
of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  which  cause  diseases,  by  sacrifices  of 
cattle,  or  by  expostulating  with  the  spirits;  so  too  the  shaman  or 
magician  in  other  parts  of  the  world  offers  the  possessing  spirit 
objects  or  animals. 

The  professional  exorcist  was  known  among  the  Jews;  in 
Greece  the  art  was  practised  by  women,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
the  mothers  of  Epicurus  and  Aeschines  belonged  to  this  dass; 
both  were  bitterly  reproached,  the  one  by  the  Stoics,  the  other 
by  Demosthenes,  with  having  taken  part  in  the  practices  in 
question.  The  prominence  of  exorcism  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  church  appears  from  its  frequent  mention  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  and  by  the  3rd  century  there  was  an  order 
of  exorcists  (see  Exonasi).  The  ancient  rite  of  exordsm  in 
connexion  with  baptism  is  still  retained  in  the  Roman  ritual,  as 
is  also  a  form  of  service  for  the  exorcising  of  possessed  persons. 
The  exordst  signs  the  possessed  person  with  the  figure  of  the 
cross,  desires  him  to  kneel,  and  sprinkles  him  with  holy  water; 
after  which  the  exorcist  asks  the  devil  his  name,  and  abjures  him 
by  the  holy  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion  not  to  afflict  the 
person  possessed  any  more.  Then,  laying  his  right  hand  on  the 
demoniac's  head,  he  repeats  the  form  of  exorcism  as  follows: 
"  I  exorcise  thee,  undean  spirit,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ; 
tremble,  O  Satan,. thou  enemy  of  the  faith,  thou  foe  of  mankind, 
who  hast  brought  death  into  the  worid,  who  bast  deprived  men 
of  life,  and  hast  rebelled  against  justice,  thou  seducer  of  mankind, 
thou  root  of  evil,  thou  source  of  avarice,  discord  and  envy." 
Houses  and  other  places  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  undean 


q>irits  are  likewise  to  be  ezorctaed  with  similar  rites,  and  in  genesal 
exordsm  has  a  place  in  all  the  ceremonies  for  consecrating  an4 
blessing  persons  or  things  (see  BENEDicnoN). 

See  Tylor,  Primitioe  CuUure;  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  p.  427  aeq.; 
Fruser,  Gotdtn  Bough,  vol.  iii.  189;  Krafft,  Au^ttiuUche  Hisiorie  von 
Exordsmus;  Kokieweff,  Der  Exorcismus  im  Henogjlhum  Bratm- 
schweig ;  Brecher,  Das  Transcendenlale,  Magiot  etc,  imXoimud,  pp.  195- 
TO3:  ZeiUfhr.  fUr  Assyriologie  (Dec.  1893,  April  1804);  Herxog, 
RealencyU.t  s.v.  "Exorcismus  ;.  Waldmeier,  Autmnoprapin,  p. 
64;  L.  W.  King,  Babyionian  Magic;  Maury,  Xa  Magie;  R.  C, 
laompson,  Deous  and  Eml  Spirits  e/f  Babj^uu 

EXORCIST  (Lat.  exorcista,  Gr.  kfypdanp),  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  the  third  graide  in  the  minor  orders  of  the  dergy, 
between  those  of  acolyte  and  reader.  The  office,  whidi  involves 
the  right  of  ceremoi^ally  exordaing  devils  (see  Exorcish),  is 
actually  no  more  than  a  preliminary  stage  of  the  priesthood. 
The  earliest  record  of  the  special  ordination  of  exordsts  is  the 
7th  canon  of  the  council  of  Carthage  (a.o.  256).-  "  When  they 
are  ordained,"  it  runs,  "they  rec^ve  from  the  hand  of  the 
bishop  a  little  book  in  which  the  exordsms  are  written,  receiving 
power  to  lay  hands  on  the  energumenit  whether  bq>tiaed  or  cate- 
chumens." Whatever  its  present  position,  the  office  of  exorcist 
was,  until  oomparativdy  recent  times,  by  no  means  considered 
a  sinecure.  "The  exordst  a  terror  to  demons"  (Paulinus, 
Epist.  34)  survived  the  Reformation  among  Protestants,  with 
the  belief,  expressed  by  Firmilianus  in  his  epistle  to  St  Cyprian, 
that "  through  the  exorcists,  by  the  voice  of  man  and  the  power 
of  God,  the  devn  may  be  whipped,  and  burnt  and  tortured." 

BXOnC  (Gr.  kfyarubi,  foreign,  from  1^,  outside),  of 
foreign  origin,  or  belonging  to  another  country.  The  term  is 
now  used  in  the  restricted  sense  of  something  not  indigenous 
or  native,  and  is  mostly  applied  to  plants  introduced  from 
foreign  countries,  which  have  not  become  acclimatised.  Figura- 
tivdy,  "  exotic  "  is  used  to  convey  the  sense  of  something  tare, 
delicate  or  extravagant. 

EXPATRIATION  (from  Late  Lat.  expairian,  to  exile,  and 
pairia,  native  land),  a  term  used  in  a  genexal  sense  for  the  banidi- 
ment  of  a  person  from  his  own  ootmtry.  In  international 
law  expatriation  is  the  renunciation  or  change  of  allegiance  to 
one's  native  or  adopted  country.  It  may  take  place  either  by  a 
voluntary  act  or  by  operation  of  law.  Some  countries,  as  France 
and  Engjand,  disclaim  their  subjects  if  they  become  naturalized 
in  another  country,  others,  again,  passivdy  permit  expatriation 
whether  a  new  nationality  has  been  acquired  or  not;  others^ 
as  Germany,  make  expatriation  the  consequence  of  continued 
absence  from  their  territory.  (See  Auen;  Axxegiance; 
Katurauzahon.) 

EXPERT  (Lat.  expertus,  from  experiri,  to  try),  strictly, 
skilled,  or  one  who  has  spedal  knowledge;  as  used  in  law,  an 
expert  is  a  person,  sdected  by  a  court,  or  adduced  by  a  party, 
to  a  cause,  to  give  his  opinion  on  some  point  ii\  issue  with  which 
he  is  peculiarly  o>nversant.  In  Roman  law  questions  of  dis- 
puted handwriting  were  referred  to  experts;  and  in  France, 
whenever  the  court  considers  that  a  report  by  experts  is  necessary, 
it  is  ordered  by  a  judgment  dearly  setting  forth  the  objects  of 
the  expertise  (Code  Proc.  Qv.  art.  30a).  Three  experts  are  then 
to  be  appointed,  unless  the  parties  agree  upon  one  only  (art. 
303),  Ihe  expats  are  required  to  take  an  oath  (art.  305),  but 
in  practice  this  requirement  is  frequently  dispensed  with.  They 
may  be  challenged  on  the  same  grounds  as  witnesses  (art.  310). 
The  necessary  documentary  and  other  evidence  is  laid  before 
them  (art.  3r7),  and  they  make  a  single  report  to  the  court,  even 
if  they  express  different  opinions:  in  that  case  the  grounds  only 
of  the  different  opinions  are  to  be  stated,  and  not  the  personal 
opinion  of  each  of  the  experts  (art.  318).  If  the  court  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  report,  new  experts  may  be  ^pointed  (art. 
332);  the  judges  are  not  bound  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
expats  (art.  333).  "This  procedure  in  regard  to  experts  is 
common  to  both  the  dvil  and  commerdal  courts,  but  it  is  much 
more  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  commerdal  court  than  in 
the  dvil  court,  and  the  investigation  Is  usually  conducted  by 
tpedal  experts  officially  attached  to  each  of  these  courts " 
(Bodidgton,  Fretich  Law  of  EHdence,  London,  1904,  p.  tos). 
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A  atmikr  syBiem  is  to  be  found  in  foece  in  many  other  European 
countries;  see  eg.  Codes  of  Civil  Procedure  of  Holland,  arts. 
112  et  seq.;  Bel^um,  arts.  303  et  seq.;  Italy,  arts.  253  et  seq.; 
as  well  as  in  those  colonks  where  Frnidi  law  has  been  followed 
(Codes  of  Civil  Procedure  of  Quebec,  arts.  393  et  seq.;  St  Lucia, 
arts.  s86  et  seq.).  In  Mauritius  the  articles  of  the  French  law, 
sammaris^  above,  are  still  nominally  in  force;  but  in  practice 
each  side  calls  its  own  expert  evidence,  as  in  England: 

Thete  is  some  evidence  that  in.England  the  courts  were  in  early 
times  in  the  habit  of  summoning  to  their  assistance,  apparently 
as  aasessofs,  persons  q)cciaUy  qualified  to  advise  upon  any 
SQcntific  or  technical  question  that  required  to  be  determined. 
Thus  *'  in  an  nippeaX  of  maihem  {i.e.  wounding)  ...  the  court 
did  not  know  how  to  adjudge  because  the  wound  was  new,  and 
then  the  defendant  took  i^ue  and  prayed  the  court  that  the 
iM^Miw  mtglit  be  examined,  on  which  a  writ  was  sent  to  the 
sheriff  to  cause  to  come  medicos  ckirurgieos  de  mdioribus  LondoHf 
od  tt^arwumduM  daminmm  regtm  et  curiam  de  his  quae  eis  ex  parte 
dtmim  refis  ugtmgereiaur  (Year  Book,  31  Hen.  VII.  pL  30, 
p.  33).  'Hie  practice  of  calling  in  expert  assistance  in  judicial 
inquiries  was  not  confined  to  medico-legal  cases.  "If  matters 
arise."  said  Justice  Saunders  in  Buckley  v.  Rice  Thomas  (1554, 
FlowdeB,  124  a),  "  fdiich  concern  other  faculties,  we  commonly 
apply  for  the  aid  of  that  science  or  faculty  which  it  concerns." 
yii|>KA  procedure,  however,  being  liHgiouSf  and  not,  like 
coBtiaental  European  procedure,  inquisitorial ^  in'  its  character, 
the  expert  soon  became,  and  still  is,  simply  a  witness  to  speak 
to  Blatters  of  opinion. 

There  is  a  considefable  body  of  law  in  England  as  to  expert 
evidence.  Only  a  few  points  can  be  touched  upon  here.  (2) 
An  expert  »  permitted  to  refredi  his  memory  in  regard  to  any 
fact  by  referring  to  anything  written  by  himself  or  under  his 
diicction  at  the  time  when  the  fact  occurred  t>r  at  a  time  when 
it  was  fresh  in  his  memory.  This  is  also  law  generally  in  the 
United  States  (see  e.g.  New  York  Civil  Code,  s.  1843).  In 
Scodand,  medicil  and  other  scientific  reports  are  lodged  in 
process  before  the  trial,  and  the  witness  reads  them  as  part  of  his 
evidence  and  is  liable  to  be  examined  or  cross-examined  on  their 
amtcnts.  (3)  In  strictness,  an  expert  will  not  be  allowed,  in 
cases  of  sD^ed  insanity,  to  say  that  a  litigating  or  incriminated 
party  is  insane  or  the  reverse,  and  so  to  usurp  the  prerogative 
of  the  court  or  jury.  But  he  may  be  asked  whether  certain  facts 
or  symptoms,  assuming  them  to  be  proved,  are  or  are  not  indicative 
of  insanity.  But  in  practice  this  rule  is  relaxed  both  in  England 
and  in  Scotland,  and  (where  it  exists)  to  a  still  greater  extent  in 
Amciica.  (3)  Foreign  law  can  only  be  proved  .in  English 
courts —  and  the  same  rule  applies  in  Scotlandr-(a)  by  obtaining 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  from  a  superior  court  of  the  country 
whose  laws  sre  in  dispute  under  the  Foreign  Law  Ascertainment 
Act  1861  or  the  Brit^  Law  Ascertainment  Act  1859,  or  {b)  by 
the  evidence  of  a  lawyer  of  the  country  whose  law  is  in  question, 
or  who  has  studied  it  in  thai  country,  or  of  an  official  whose 
position  requires,  and  therefore  presimics,  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  that  law.  (4)  The  weight  of  authority  both  in  England  and  in 
America  supports  the  view  that  an  expert  is  not  bound  to  give 
evidence  as  to  matters  of  <^>inion  unless  upon  an  undertaking 
by  the  party  calling  him  to  pay  a  reasonable  remuneration  for 
hb  evidence. 

Statutory  provision  has  been  made  in  EngUnd  for  the  summon- 
mg  at  expert  assistance  by  the  legal  tribunals  in  various  cases. 
In  the  conmy  courts  the  judge  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  on  the 
application  of  either  party,  call  in  as  assessor  one  or  more  persons 
of  skill  and  experience  as  to  the  matters  in  dispute  (County 
Coorts  Act  x888,  s.  X03),  and  q>ecial  provbion  is  made  for 
calling  in  an  assessor  in  employers'  liability  cases  (act  of  t88o» 
s.  6)  and  admiralty  matters  (see  County  Courts  Admiralty 
Jurisdiction  Acts  of  x868  and  1869).  In  the  High  Court  and 
court  of  appeal  one  or  more  specially  qualified  assessors  may  be 
called  in  to  assist  in  the  hearing  of  any  cause  or  matter  except  a 
<^MMiai  proceeding  by  the  crown  (Judicature  Acts  1873,  s.  56), 
and  a  like  power  »  given  to  both  these  courts  and  the  judicial 
Goounittee  of  the  privy  council  in  patent  cases  (Patents,  &c.,  Act 


X  883,  s.  38).  Maritime  causes,  whether  original  or  on  appeal fronai 
county  courts,  are  usually  taken  in  the  presence  of  Elder  Brethren 
of  the  Trinity  House,  who  advise  the  judge  without  having  anj^ 
right  to  control  or  any  responsibility  for  his  decision  (see  .the 
"  Beryl,"  X884,  9  P.D.  x),  and  on  appeal*  in  maritime  cau^ 
nautical  assessories  are  usually  called  in  by  the  court  of  appeal' 
and  may  be  called*  in  by  the  House  of  Lords  (Judicature  Act 
X891,  s.  3);  a  like  provision,  is  made  as  to  maritime  causes^ 
in  Scottish  courts  (Nautical  Assessors  [Scotland]  Act  X894).' 
The  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  besides  its  power 
to  call  in  assessors  in  patent  cases,  is  authorized  to  call  them 
in  in  ecclesiastical  causes  (Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act  X876,  s.  14). 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  dted  in  the  text,  see  Taylor,  Law  ef 
Emdence  (9th  ed.,  London,  X895);  J.  D.  Lawson.  Law  0/ Expert  and 
Opinion  Evidence  (1900). 

EXPLOSIVES,  a  general  term  for  substances  which  by  certain 
treatment  "  explode,"  «.«.  decompose  or  change  in  a  violent 
manner  so  as  to  generate  force.  From  the  manner  and  degree  of 
violence  of  the  decomposition  they  are  classified'  into  "pro- 
pellants  "  and  "  detonators,"  but  this  classification  is  not  capable 
of  sharp  delimitation.  In  some  cases  the  same  substance  may  be 
employed  for  either  purpose  under  altered  external  conditions; 
but  there  are  some  substances  which  could  not  possibly  be  em- 
ployed as  propcllants,  and  others  which  can  scarcely  be  induced 
to  explode  in  the  manner  known  as."  detonation."  A  propeUant 
may  be  considered  as  a  substance  that  on  explosion  produces 
such  a  disturbance  that  neighbouring  substances  are  thrown 
to  some  distance;  a  detonator  or  disruptor  may  produce  an 
extremely  violent  disturbance  within  a  limited  area  without 
projecting  substanns  to  any  great  distance.  Time  is  an  im- 
portant, perhaps  the  most  important,  factor  in  this  action.  A 
propeUant  generally  acts  by  burning  in  a  more  or  less  rapid  and 
regular  manner,  producing  from  a  comparatively  small  volume 
a  large  volume  of  gases;  during  this  action  heat  is  also  developed, 
which,  being  expended  mostly  on  the  gaseous  products,  causes 
a  further  expansion.  The  noise  accompanying  an  explosion  is 
due  to  an  air  wave,  and  is  markedly  different  in  the  case  of 
a  detonator  from  a  real  propeUant.  Some  cases  of  ordinary 
combustion  can  be  accelerated  into  explosions  by  increasing  the 
area  of  contact  between  the  combustible  and  the  oxygen  supplier, 
for  instance,  ordinary  gas  or  dust  explosions.  Neither  tempera- 
ture nor  quantity  of  heat  energy  necessarily  gives  an  explosive 
action..  Sk>me  metals,  #.g.  aluminium  and  ipagnesium,  wiU, 
in  oxidizing,  produce  a  great  thermal  effect,  but  unless  there  be 
some  gaseous  products  no  real  explosive  action. 

Explosives  may  be  mechanical  mixtures  of  substances  capable 
of  chemical  interaction  with  the  production  of  large  volumes  of 
gases,  or  definite  chemical  compounds  of  a  peculiar  class  known 
as  "  endothermic,"  the  decomposition  of  which  is  also  attended 
with  the  evolution  of  gases  in  large  quantity; 

Alt  chemical  compounds  are  either  "endothermic"  or  "exo- 
thermic" In  eodotnemiic  compounds  energy,  in  some  form,  has 
been  taken  up  in  the  act  of  formation  of  the  compound.  Some  of 
this  energy  has  become  potential,  or  rather  tlw  compound  formed 
has  been  raised  to  a  higher  potential.  This  case  occurs  when  two 
dements  can  be  united  only  under  some  compulsion  such  as  a  very 
high  temperature,  by  the  aid  of  an  electric  current,  or  spark,  or  as  a 
secondary  product  whilst  aoroe  other  reactions  are  proceeding. 
For  example,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  combine  only  under  the  influence 
of  an  electric  spark,  and  carbon  and  caldum  in  the  electric  furnace. 
The  formation  of  chlocates  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  boiling  potash 
is  a  good  instance  of  a  complex  compound  (potassium  chlorate), 
being  formed  in  smaU' quantity  as  a  secondary  product  whilst  a 
large  quantity  of  primaiy  and  simpler  products  (potassium  chloride 
and  water)  is  forming.  In  chlorate  formation  the  greater  part  of  the 
reaction  represents  a  running  down  of  enerry  and  formation  of 
exothermic  compounds,  with,  only  a  small  yield  of  an  endothermic 
substance.  Another  idea  of  the  meaning  of  endothermic  is  obtained 
from  acetylene.  When  36  parts  by  weight  of  this  substance  are 
burnt,  the  hea^  produced  will  warm  up  310,450  oarts  of  water  i*  C. 
Acetylene  consists  of  34  parts  of  carbon  and  1  of  hydrogen  by  wdght. 
The  34  parts  of  carbon  will,  if  in  the  form  of  pure  charcoal,  heat 
103,000  parts  of  water  i*,  and  the  a  parts  of  hydrogen  will  beat 
G8.000  parts  of  water  i*.  the  total  heat  production  being  360,000 
heat  units.  Thus  26  grams  of  acetylene  [pve  an  excess  of  50,450 
units  over  the  amount  given  by  the*c6ttstituents.    This  excess  of 
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heat  ener^*  is  du«  to  aotnc  form  of  potenturi  eoefigy  in  the  com- 
pound  which  becomes  actual  heat  energy  at  the  moment  of  dis- 
solution of  the  chemical  union.  The  manner  in  which  a  substance 
is  endothermic  u  of  importance  as  resards  the  practical  employment 
of  explosives.  Some  panicular  endothermic  state  or  form  results 
from  the  mode  of  formation  and  the  consequent  internal  structure 
ot  the  molecule.  Physical  structure  alone  can  be  the  cause  of  a 
relative  endothermic  state,  as  in  the  glass  bulbs  known  as  RupertS 
dfXMM.  Ac,  or  even  in  chiUed  steel.  Rupert's  drops  fly  in  pieces 
on  oeinff  scratched  or  cut  to  a  certain  depth.  The  cause  is  un- 
doubteoly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  molecular  state  of  the  glass  brought 
about  by  chilling  from  the  melted  state.  The  molecules  have  not 
had  time  to  separate  or  arrange  themselves  in  easy  positions.  In 
steel  when  melted  the  carbide  of  iron  is  no  doubt  diffused  equally 
throughout  the  liquid.  When  cooled  slowly  some  carbide  separates 
out  more  or  leM,  and  the  steel  is  soft  or  annealed.  When  chilled 
the  carbides  are  retained  in  solid  solution.  The  volume  of  chilled 
glass  or  steel  differs  slightly  from  that  in  the  annealed  state. 

Superfused  substances  are  probably  in  a  similar  state  of  physical 
potential  or  strain.  Many  metallic  salts,  and  organic  compounds 
especially,  wUl  exhibit  this  state  when  completely  melted  and  then 
allowed  to  cool  In  a  dean  atmosphere.  On  touching  with  a  little 
of  the  same  substance  in  a  solid  state  the  liquids  will  begin  to 
crystallixe,  at  the  same  time  becoming  heated  almost  up  to  their 
melting-points.  The  metal  gallium  uows  this  excellently  well, 
keeping  liquid  for  yean  until  touched  with  the  solid  metal,  when 
there  IB  a  considerable  rise  <^  temperature  as  solidification  takes 
place. 

All  carbon  pompounds,  excepting  carbon  dioxide,  and  many  if 
not  all  oHtipounds  of  nitrogen,  are  endothermic  Most  of  the  ex- 
ploMves  in  common  use  contain  nitrogen  in  some  form. 

Exothermic  compounds  are  in  a  certain  sense  the  reverse  of 
endothermic;  they  are  relatively  inert  and  react  but  slowly  or  not 
at  all,  unless  enetgy  be  expended  upon  them  from  outttde.  Water, 
carbon  dioxide  and  most  of  the  common  minerals  belong  to  this 
class. 

llie  ezplofiives  aaually  employed  at  the  present  time  indude 
mixtures,  such  as  gunpowders  and  sodie  chlorate  compositions, 
the  inpvdients  of  which  sepantdy  may  be  non-«zpIo8ive; 
(impounds  used  singly,  as  guncotton,  nitroglycerin  (in  the  form 
of  dynamite),  picric  add  (as  lyddite  or  melinite),  trinitrotoluene, 
nitrocresols,  mercury  fulminate,  &c.;  combinations  of  some 
explosive  compounds,  such  as  cordite  and  the  smokdess  pro- 
pdlants  in  general  use  for  military  purposes;  and,  finally, 
blasting  and  detonating  or  igniting  compositions,  some  of 
which  contain  inert  dilutifig  materials  as  well  as  one  or  more 
high  explosives.  Many  igniting  compositions  are  examples 
of  the  Ikst  type,  consisting  of  a  high  explosive  diluted  with  a 
neutral  substance,  and  frequently  containing  in  addition  a 
composition  which  is  inflamed  by  the  explosion  of  the  diluted 
high  explosiv^,  the  flame  in  turn  igniting  the  aaual  propellant. 

Explosive  Mixtures. — The  explosive  mixture  longest  known 
is  undoubtedly  gunpowder  (q.v.)  in  some  form — that  is,  a  mixture 
of  charcoal  with  sulphur  and  nitre,  the  last  bdng  the  oxygen 
provider.  Besides  the  nitrates  of  metab  and  ammonium  nitrate, 
there  is  a  limited  number  of  other  substances  capable  of  serving 
in  a  suffidently  energetic  manner  as  oxygen  providers.  A  few 
chlorates,  perchlorates,  permanganates  and  chromates  almost 
complete  the  list.  Of  these  the  sodium,  potassium  and  barium 
chlorates  are  best  known  and  have  been  actually  tried,  in 
admixture  with  some  combustible  substances,  as  pracUcal  ex- 
plosives. Most  other  metallic  chlorates  are  barred  from  prac- 
tical employment  owing  to  instability,  deliquescence  or  othier 
property. 

Of  the  chlorates  those  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  the  most 
stable,  and  mixtures  of  either  of  these  salts  with  sulphur  or 
sulphides,  phosphorus,  charcoal,  sugar,  starch,  finely-ground 
cellulose,  coal  or  almost  any  kind  of  organic,  i.e.  carbon,  com- 
pound, in  certain  proportions^  yidd  an  explosive  mixture. 
In  many  cases  these  mixtures  are  not  only  fired  or  exploded  by 
heating  to  a  certain  temperature,  but  also  by  quite  moderate 
friction  or  percussion.  Consequently  there  is  much  danger  in 
manufacture  and  storage,  and  however  these  mixtures  have 
been  made  up,  they  are  quite  out  of  the  question  as  propeUants  on 
account  of  their  great  tendency  to  explode  in  the  manner  of  a 
detonator.    In  addition  they  are  not  smokelos,  and  leave  a 

*  Not  necessarily  beat  energy  entirely.    A  number  of  substances 
— «oetylides  and  some  nitrogen  compounds,  such  as  nitrogen  chloride 
with  extreme  \iinilfncr.  but  UttU  ktai  b  praduoBd. 


considerable  residue  which  in  a  guA  would  produce  serious 
fouling. 

Mixtures  of  chlorates  with  aromatic  compounds  such  as  the 
nitro-  or  dinitro^benzenes  or  even  naphthalene  make  very 
powerful  blasting  sgents.  The  violent  action  of  a  chlorate 
mixture  is  due  first  to  the  rapid  evolution  of  oxygen,  and  also 
to  the  faa  that  a  chlorate  can  be  detonated  when  alone.  A 
drop  of  sulphuric  add  will  start  the  combustion  of  a  chlorate 
mixture.  In  admixture  with  sulphur,  sulphides  and  espedally 
phosphorus,  chlorates  give  extremely  sensitive  compositions, 
some  of  which  form  th«  basis  of  friction  tube  and  firing  mixtures. 

Potassium  and  sodium  perchlorates  and  permanganates 
make  similar  but  slightly,  less  sensitive  explosive  mixtures  with 
the  above-mentioned  substances.  Findy  divided  metals  such  as 
aluminium  or  magnesium  give  also  with  permanganates,  chlorates 
or  perchlorates  sensitive  and  powerful  explosives.  Bichromates, 
although  containing  much  available  oxygen,  form  but  feeble 
explosive  mixtures,  but  some  compounds  of  chromic  add  with 
diaxo  compouitds  and  some  acetylides  are  extxcmdy  powerful 
as  well  as  sensitive.  Ammonium  bichromate  is  a  self-com- 
bustible after  the  type  of  ammonium  nitcate,  but  scarcdy  an 
explosive. 

ExpUmve  Compounds. — Nearly  all  the  explosive  compounds 
in  actual  use  dther  for  blasting  purposes  or  as  propeUants  are 
nitrogen  compounds,  and  are  obtained  more  or  less  directly  from 
nitric  add.  Most  of  the  propeUants  at  present  employed  consist 
essentially  of  nitrates  of  some  organic  compound,  and  may  be 
viewed  theoretically  as  nitric  add,  the  hydrogen  of  which  has 
been  ivplaced  by  a.  carbon  complex;  such  compounds  are 
expressed  by  &I'0*NOt,  which  indicates  that  the  carbon  group 
is  in  some  manner  united  by  means  of  oxygen  to  the  nitrogen 
group.  Guncotton  and  nitroglycerin  are  of  this  class.  Another 
large  class  of  explosives  is  fomied  by  a  more  direa  atuchment 
of  nitrogen  to  the  carbon. complex,  as  represented  by  M*NO». 
A  number  of  explosives  of  the  detonati^  type  are  of  this  daaa. 
They  contain  the  same  proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  as 
nitrites,  but  are  not  nitrites.  They  have  been  termed  nitio- 
derivatives  for  distinction.  One  of  the  simplest  and  longest* 
known  members  of  this  group  is  nitrobenzene,  C  JIsNOt,  which 
is  employed  to  some  extent  as  an  explosive,  being  one  ingredient 
in  rack-a-rock  and  other  blasting  compositions.  The  dioitxo- 
benzenes,  C6H4(NOi)t,  made  from  it  are  soUds  which  are  som^ 
what  extensively  employed  as  constituents  of  some  sporting 
powders,  and  in  admixture  with  ammonium  nitrate  form  a  blast- 
ing  powder  of  a  "  flamdess  "  variety  which  is  comparativdy 
safe  in  dusty  or  "gassy"  coal  seams. 

Picric  add  or  trinitrophenol,  C«HfOH'(NOi)a  is  employed 
as  a  high  explosive  for  sheU,  &c  It  requires,  however,  dther  to 
be  enclosed  and  heated,  or  to  be  started  by  a  powerful  detonator 
to  devdop  its  fuU  effect.  Its  compounds  with  metals,  such  as 
the  potassium'  salt,  CtHs-pK-(N0a)8,  are  when  dry  very  easily 
detonated  by  friction  or  percussion  and  always  on  heating, 
whereas  picric  add  itself  wiU  bum  very  quietly  when  set  fire 
to  under  ordinary  conditions.  Trifaitrotoluene,  CsHiCH«'  (NOt)i. 
is  a  high  explodve  resembling  picric  add  in  the  manner  of  its  ex- 
plosion (to  which  in  faa  it  is  a  rival),  but  differs  therefrom  in  not 
forming  salts  with  metals.  The  nitronaphthols,  CieHaOHNOt, 
and  higher  nitration  products  may  be  counted  in  the  list.  Their 
salts  with  metals  behave  much  like  the  picrates. 

AU  these  nitro  compounds  can  be  roluced  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  to  substances  caUed  amines  (f.v.),  which  are 
not  always  eq>lo8ive  in  themselves,  but  in  some  cases  can  form 
nitrates  of  a  self-combustible  nature.  Aminoacetic  add,  for 
instance,  wiU  form  a  m'trate  which  bums  rapidly  but  quietly,  and 
might  be  employed  as  an  explosive.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
at  low  temperatures  on  aromatic  amines,  e.g.  amline,  C«H»NHs, 
diazo  compounds  are  produced.  These  are  aU  highly  explosive, 
and  when  in  a  dry  state  are  for  the  most  part  also  extremely 
sensitive  to  friction,  percussion  or  heat.  As  many  of  these  diaso 
compounds  contain  no  oxygen  thdr  explosive  nature  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  peculiar  state  of  union  of  the  nitrogen.  This 
I  state  is  attempted  to  be  shown  by  the  formulae  such  as,  for 
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instance,  C«HrN:N*X,  wliich  may  be  some  compoond  ordiazo- 
benzene.  Probably  the  most  vigorous  high  explosive  at  present 
known  is  the  substance  called  hydrazoic  acid  or  azoimide  (q.v.). 
It  fonns  salts  with  metals  such  as  AgNi,  which  explode  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  The  ammonium  compound,  NHtNt,  may 
become  a  practical  exj^osive  of  .great  value. 

Mercuric  fulminate,  HgCaNiOi,  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
high  explosives  known.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  solution 
of  mcmirous  nitrate,  containing  some  nitrous  add,  on  alcohol. 
It  is  a  white  crystalline  substance  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water 
and  requiring  130  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water  for  solution. 
It  may  be  heated  to  180*  C.  before  exploding,  and  the  explosion 
so  brought  about  is  much  milder  than  that  produced  by  per- 
cussion. It  forms  the  prindpal  ingredient  in  cap  compositions, 
in  many  fuses  and  in  detonators.  In  many  of  these  compositions 
the  fulminate  Is  diluted  by  mixture  with  certain  quantities  of 
inert  powders  so  that  its  sensitiveness  to  friction  or  percussion 
b  just  so  much  lowered,  or  slowed  down,  that  it  will  fire  another 
mixture  capable  of  burning  with  a  hot  flame.  For  detonating 
djmafflite,  gunootton,  &c.,  it  is  generally  employed  without 
admixture  ^  a  diluent. 

SmcktUss  Propdlantt, — Gunpowders  and  all  other  explosive 
mixtures  or  compounds  containing  metallic  salts  must  form 
smoke  on  combustion.  The  solids  produced  by  the  resolution 
of  the  compounds  are  in  an  extremely  finely-divided  state,  and  on 
being  ejected  into  the  atmosphere  become  more  or  less  attached 
to  water  vapour,  which  is  so  predpitated,  andxonsequently  adds 
to  the  smoke.  The  simplest  examples  of  propellants  of  the  smoke- 
less dass  are  ccMnpressed  gases.  Compressed  air  was  the  pro- 
pdlant  for  the  Zalinski  dynamite  gun.  Liquefied  carbon  dioxide 
has  also  been  proposed  and  used  to  a  slight  extent  with  the  same 
idea.  It  is  scarcdy  practical,  however,  because  when  a  quantity 
of  a  gas  liquefied  by  pressure  passes  back  again  into  the  gaseous 
state,  there  is  a  great  absorption  of  heat,  and  any  remaim'ng 
liquid,  and  the  containing  vessel,  are  considerably  cooled.  Steam 
guns  were  tried  in  the  American  Civil  War  in  1864;  but  a  steam 
gun  is  not  smokeless,  for  the  steam  escaping  from  the  long  tube 
or  gun  immediately  condenses  on  expansion,  forming  white  mist 


At  the  cariiest  stage  of  the  development  of  guncotton  the 
advantage  of  its  smokeless  combustion  was  fully  appreciated 
(see  GtmcoTTOK).  That  it  did  not  at  once  take  iu  position 
as  the  smokeless  propellant,  was  simply  due  to  its  physical 
state — a  fibrous  porous  mass — ^which  burnt  too  quickly  or  even 
detonated  under  the  pressure  required  in  fire-arms  of  any  kind. 
In  the  eariy  dghties  of  the  19th  century  it  was  found  that  several 
substances  would  partly  dissolve  or  at  least  gelatinize  guncotton, 
and  the  moment  when  guncotton  proper  was  obtained  as  a 
ooUoid  or  jelly  was  the  real  start  in  the  matter  of  smokdess 
propellants. 

Goacottoo  b  converted  into  a  gelatinous  form  by  several 
substances,  such  as  esters,  e.i.  ethyl  aceute  or  benzoate,  acetone 
and  other  ketones,  and  many  benzene  compounds,  most  of  which 
are  volatile  Hquids.  On  contact  with  the  guncotton  a  jelly  Is 
formed  which  stiffens  as  the  evaporation  of  the  gelatinizing 
agent  proceeds,  and  finally  hardens  when  the  evaporaUon  is 
complete.  WhUst  in  a  stiff  pasty  sute  it  may  be  cut,  moulded 
or  pressed  into  any  desired  shape  without  any  danger  of  ignition. 
In  fact  guncotton  in  the  colloid  state  may  be  hammered  on  an 
anvfl,  and,  as  a  rule,  only  the  portion  stnidt  will  detonate  or  fire. 
Gnnooctoo  alone  makes  a  yery  hard  and  somewhat  brittle  mass 
alter  treatment  with  the  gelatinising  agent  and  complete  drying, 
and  small  quantities  of  camphor,  vasdine,  castor  oil  and  other 
substances  are  incorporated  with  the  gelatinous  guncotton  to 
modetate  this  hard  and  brittle  state. 

AO  the  smokeless  powders,  of  which  gelatinized  guncottons 
or  nitxated  celluloses  are  the  base,  are  moulded  into  some  con- 
vcaaeatly  shaped  grain,  e.f .  tubes,  cords,  rods,  disks  or  tablets, 
to  that  the  rate  of  bunung  may  bie  controlled  as  desired.  The 
Vieille  powder,  invented  in  1887  ^od  adopted  in  France  for  a 
magarinr  riile.  consisted  of  gelatinized  guncotton  with  a  little 
Later  a  mixture  of  two  varieties  of  guncotton 


gelatinized  togetlier  was  used.  In  addition  to  guncottons  other 
explosive  or  non^explosive  substances  are  contained  in  some  of 
these  powders.  Guncotton  alone  in  the  colloid  state  bums  very 
slowly  if  in  moderate-sized  pieces,  and  when  subdivided  or  made 
into  thin  rods  or  strips  it  is  still  very  mild  as  an  explo«ve,  panly 
from  a  chemical  reason,  viz.  there  is  not  suffident  oxygen  in  it 
to  bum  the  carbon  to  dioxide.  Many  mixtures  are  consequently 
in  use,  and  many  more  have  been  proposed,  which  contain  some 
metallic  salt  capable  of  supplying  oxygen,  such  as  barium  or 
ammonium  nitrate,  &c.,  the  idea  bdng  to  accelerate  the  rate  of 
burning  of  the  guncotton  and  If  possible  avoid  the  production 
of  smoke. 

The  discovery  by  A»  Nobel  that  nitroglycerin  could  be  incor- 
porated with  collodion  cotton  to  form  blasting  gelatin  (see 
Dynamite)  led  more  or  less  directly  to  the  invention  of  ballistite, 
which  differs  from  blasting  gelatin  only  in  the  rdative  amounts  of 
collodion,  or  soluble  nitrated  cotton,  and  nitroglycerin.  Ballis- 
tite was  adopted  by  the  Italian  government  in  1890  as  a  military 
powder.  Very  many  substances  and  mixtures  have  been 
proposed  for  smokeless  powder,  but  the  two  substances,  gun- 
cotton  and  nitroglycerin,  have  for  the  most  part  kept  the  fidd 
against  all  other  combinations,  and  for  several  reasons.  Nitro- 
glycerin contains  a  slight  excess  of  oxygen  over  that  necessary  to 
convert  the  whole  of  the  carbon  into  carbon  dioxide;  it  bums 
in  a  more  energetic  manner  than  guncotton;  the  two  can  be 
incorporated  together  in  any  proportion  whilst  -the  guncotton 
is  in  the  gdatinoui  state;  also  all  the  liquids  which  gelatinize 
guncotton  'dissolv:  nitroglycerin,  and,  as  these  gelatinizing 
Hquids  evaporate,  che  nitroglycerin  is  left  entangled  in  the  gun- 
cotton  jdly,  and  then  shares  more  or  less  its  colloidal  charaaer. 
In  burning  the  nitroglycerin  is  protected  from  detonation  by  the 
gelatinous  state  of  the  guncotton,  but  still  adds  to  the  rate  of 
burning  and  produces  a  higher  temperature. 

Desirabk  Qualities. — ^Smokelestness  is  one  only  of  the  desirable 
properties  of  a  propcllant.  All  the  present  so-called  smokeless 
powders  prcxiuce  a  httle  fume  or  haze,  mainly  due  to  the  conden- 
ation  of  the  steam  which  forms  one  of  the  combustion  products. 
There  is  often  also  a  little  vapour  from  the  substances,  such  as  oils, 
minetal  jellv,  vaseline  or  other  hydrocarbon  added  for  lubrication  or 
to  render  the  finished  material  pliable,  &c  The  gases  produced 
should  ndther  be  very  poisonous  nor  exert  a  corrosive  action  on 
metals,  &c  The  powder  itself  should  have  good  keeping  qualities, 
that  is,  not  be  liable  to  chemical  changes  within  ordinary  laDges  of 
temperature  or  in  different  climates  when  stored  for  a  few  years. 
In  these  powders  slight  chemical  changes  are  generally  followed  by 
noticeable  ballistic  changes.  All  the  smokeless  powdere  of  the 
present  day  produce  some  oxide  of  nitrx^n,  traces  of  which  hang 
about  the  gun  after  firing  and  change  rapidly  into  nitrous  and  nitric 
adds.  Nitrous  acid  is  particulariy  objectionable  In  connexion  with 
metals,  as  it  acts  as  a  carrier  of  oxjr^n.  The  fouling  from  modern 
smokeless  powders  is  a  slight  deposit  of  add  ^ase,  and  the  remedy 
consists  in  washing  out  the  bore  of  the  piece  with  an  alkaline  liquid. 
The  castor  oil,  mineral  jelly  or  camphor,  and  similar  substances 
added  to  smokeless  powders  are  supposed  to  act  as  lubricants  to 
some  extent.  They  are  not  as  effective  in  thu  respect  as  mineral 
salts,  and  the  rifling  of  both  small-arms  and  ordnance  using  smokeless 
powders  is  severely  gripped  by  the  metal  of  the  projectile.  The 
alkaline  fouling  prtxfuced  by  the  black  and  brown  powders  acted 
as  a  preventive  of  rusting  to  some  extent,  as  well  as  a  lubricant  in 
the  bore. 

Panggr  in  Mann^attmn. — In  the  case  of  the  old  gunpowder^ 
the  most  dangerous  manufacturing  operation  was  incorporation. 
With  the  modern  colloid  propellants  the  most  dangerous  operations 
are  the  chemical  processes  in  the  preparation  of  nitroglycerin,  the 
drying  of  guncotton,  &c  After  once  the  gelatinizing  solvent  has 
been  added,  all  the  mechanical  operations  can  be  conducted,  practi- 
callVf  with  perfect  safety.  TThis  statement  appears  to  be  correct  for 
all  Kinds  01  nitrated  cellulose  powders,  whetner  q^xed  with  nitro- 
glycerin or  other  substances,  bhould  they  become  ignited,  which  is 
KBsible  by  a  rise  of  temperature  (to  say  180*)  or  contact  with  a 
me,  the  mixture  bums  ooickly.  but  does  not  detonate. 

As  a  rule  naval  and  military  smokeless  powders  are  shaped  into 
flakes,  cubes,  cords  or  cylinders,  with  or  without  longitudinal  perfora- 
tions. All  the  modifications  in  shape  and  size  are  intended  to  regulate 
the  rate  of  burning.  Sporting  powders  are  often  coloured  for  trade 
distinction.  Some  powders  are  blackleaded  by  glazir^g  with  pure 
graphite,  asis  done  with  black  powders.  One  obiect  01  this  glazing 
19  to  prevent  the  grains  or  pieces  becoming  joined  by  pressure* 
for  rods  or  pieces  of  some  smokeless  powders  might  possioly  unite 
under  considerable  pressure,  produdng  larger  pieces  and  thus 
altering  the  rate  of  huming.    Most  smokeless  powders  are  fairly 
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inaenntiye  to  diock.  AH  thcfe  sdkt!nited  powdefi  uc  « little  ten 
easily  ignited  than  black  powders.  A  sUgntly  different  cap  com- 
position is  requited  for  small-arm  cartridges,  and  cannon  cartridges 
generally  require  a  small  primer  or  starter  of  powdered  black  gun- 
powder. 

It  is  desired  that  a  propelknt  shall  produce  the  maximum  velocity 
with  the  minimum  pressure.  The  pressure  should  start  gently  so 
that  the  inertia  of  the  projectile  is  overcome  without  any  nimlue 
local  strain  oa  the  breech .  near  the  -powder  chamber,  and  more 
especially  that  <as  more  and  more  space  is  given  to  the  gases  by  the 
movement  of  the  projectile'  up  the  gun  to  the  muade,  gas  should  be 
produced  with  sumdeat  rapioi^  to  keep  the  pressure  neariy  uniform 
or  slightly  increasing  along  tne  bore.  The  leading  Idea  for  im- 
provements in  relation  to  propellants  b  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
pressure  regularly  developed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lowest 
temperature^  (W.  R.  E.  U.) 

Law.— In  z86o  tih  ax±  w«8  passed  In  Englanil  **  to  amend  the 
law  concerning  the  making)  keeping  and  carriage  of  gunpoyrder 
and  compositions  of  an  oq^osive  nature,  and  ooncecning  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  fireworks"  (23  &  94  VicU  c  139)) 
whereby  previous  Acts  on  the  same  subject  were  repealed,  and 
minute  and  stringent  regulations  introduced.  Amending. acts 
were  passed  in  i86z  and  1862.  In  1875  was  passed  the  Ex- 
plosives Act  (38  &-39  Vict.  c.  27),  whid^  repealed  the  former 
acts,  and  dealt  with  the  whole  subject  in  a  more  comprehensive 
manner.  This  act,  containing  122  sections,  and  appl3ring  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  wiell  as  to  England,  xnnstitutes,  with 
various  orders  in  council  and  home  office  orders,  a  complete  code. 
The  act  of  X875  was  based  on  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
Hotise  of  Commons^  public  opinion  having' been  greatly  excited 
on  the  subject  by  &  terrible  explosion  on  the  Regent's  Canal  in 
1874.  Explosives  are  thus  defined:  (i)  Gunpowder,  nitro- 
glycerin, dynamite,  gun-cotton,  blasting  powders,  fulminate  of 
mercury  or  of  other  metals,  coloured  fires,  and  every  other 
substance,  whether  similar  to  those  «bove-mcntioned  or  not, 
used  or  manufactured  with  a  view  to  produce  a  practical  effect 
by  explosion  or  a  pyrotechnic  effect,  and  including  X2)  fog-signals, 
fireworks^  fuses,  rockets,  percussion  caps,  detonators,  cartridges, 
ammunition  of  all  descriptions,  and  every  adaptation  or  prepara- 
tion of  ah  explosive  as  above  defined.  Part  L  deals  with  gun- 
powder, providing  that  it  shall  be  manufactured  only  at  factories 
lawfully  existing  or  licensed  under  the  act;  that  it  shall  be  kept 
(except  for  private  use)  only  in  existing  or  new  magazines  or 
stores,  or  in  registered  premises,  licensed  imder  the  act.  Private 
persons  may  keep  gunpowder  for  their  own  use  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  pounds.  The  act  also  prescribes  rules  for  the  proper  keep- 
ing of  gunpowder  on  registered  premises.  Part  iL  deals  with 
nitro-giycerin  and  other  explosives;  part  iii.  with  inspection, 
accidents,  search,  &c;  part  iv.  contains  various  supplementary 
provisions.  By  order  in  council  the  term  "  explosive  "  may  be 
extended  to' any  substance  which  appears  (o  be  ^>ecially  dangerous 
to  life  or  property  by  reason  of  its  explosive  properties,  or  to 
any  process  liable  to  explosion  in  the  manufacture  thereof,  9nd 
the  provisions  of  the  act  then  extend  to  such  substance  just  as 
if  it  were  included  in  the  term  "  explosive  "  in  the  act.  The  act 
lays  down  minute  and  stringent  regubtions  for  the  sale  of  gun- 
powder, restricting  the  sale  thereof  in  public  thoroughfares  or 
places,  or  to  any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  thirteen; 
requiring  the  sale  of  gunpowder  to  be  in  closed  packages  labelled; 
it  also  lays  down  general  rules  for  convs|rancc,  &c.  The  act  also 
gives  power  by  order  in  council  to  define,  from  time  to  time,  the 
composition,  quality  and  character  of  any  explosive,  and  to 
classify  explosives,  and  such  orders  in  council  are  frequently 
made  including  neW  substances;  those  in  force  will  be  found  in 
the  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  tit.  "  explosive  substance."  The 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894  imposes  restrictions  on  the  carriage 
of  dangerous  goods  in  a  British  or  foreign  vessel, ''  dangerous 
'goods  "  meaning  aquafortis,  vitriol,  naphtha,  benzine,  gunpowder, 
lucifer  mattlies,  nitro-glycerin,  petroleum  and  any  explosive 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Explosives  Act  1875.  I^c  act  is 
administered  by  the  home  office,  and  an  annual  report  is  pub- 
lished containing  the  proceedings  of  the  inspectors  of  explosives 
and  an  account  of  the  working  of  the  act.  Each  annual  report, 
gives  a  list  of  explosives  ai  the  time  authorized  for  manufacture 


or  importation,  and  appendices  containing  infoimaiioa  m  to 
accidents,  experiments,  &c. 

Practically  every  European  country  has  legislated  on  the  lines 
of  the  English  act  of  1875,  Austria  taking  the  lead,  in  1877,  with 
an  explosives  ordinance  almost  identical  with  the  F.ngiuh  act. 
The  United  States  and  the  various  English  colonies  also  have 
explo»ves  acts  regulating  the  manufaaure,  storage  and  importa- 
tion of  explosives.    (See  also  PEnoLEUic.)  (T.  A.  I.), 
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Kuoli^ed  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  (Lcmdon,  1907). 
lost  of  the,  litenlture  on  modem  explosives^  e.(.  dynamite,  &c., 
is  to  be  found  in  papers  contributed  to  scientific  journals  and  soctetiea. 
An  index  to  those  which  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Ike  Society 
of  Ckemical  Industry  is  to  be  found  in  the  dfrrhrtial  index  (1908) 
compiled  by  F.  W.  Renant. 

BZPRffiS  (through  the  French  from  the  past  participle  of  the 
Lat.  exprimere,  to  press  out,  by  transference  used  of  repreacniing 
objects  in  painting  or  sculpture,  or  of  thoughts,  &c.  in  words),  a 
word  signifying  that  which  is  clearly  and  definitely  set  forth  or 
represented,  explicit,  and  thus  used  of  a  meaning,  a  law,  a  con- 
tract and  the  Uke,  being  speciaUy  contrasted  with  "  implied." 
Thus  in  law,  malipe,  for  wUch  there  is  actual  evidence,  as  apart 
from  that  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  acts  of  the  person 
charged,  is  known  as  "  express."  The  word  is  most  frequently 
used  with  the  idea  of  something  done. with  a:  definite  parposc; 
the  term  ^*  express  train,"  now  meaxiing  one  that  travels  at  a 
high  ^>eed  over  long  distances  with  few  intermediate  stoppages, 
was,  in  the  early  days  of  railways,  applied  to  what  is  now  usually 
called  a  "  special,"  .ve.  a  ti&in  not  nmning  according  to  the 
ordUiaiy  time-tables  of  the  railway  company,  but  for  some 
specific  purpose,  or  engaged  by  a  private  person.  About  1845 
this  term  became  used  for  a  train  running  to  a  particular  plafx 
without  stopping.  Similarly  in  the  British  postal  service, 
express  delivery  is  a  special'and  immediate  ddivery  of  a  letter, 
parcel,  &c,  by  an  express  messenger  at  a  particular  increased' 
rate.    The  system  was  adopted  in  X89Z. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  express  companies  for  the 
rapid  transmission  of  parcels  and  luggage  and  light  goods  gener- 
ally perform  the  function  of  the  post  office  or  Jlhe  railways  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  Not  only 
do  they  deliver  goods,  but  by  the  cash  on  delivery  system  (see 
Cash)  the  express  companies  act  as  agents  both  for  the  purchaser 
and  seller  of  goods.  They  also  serve  as  a  most  efficient  agency 
for  the  transmission  of  money,- the  express  money  <Hrder being 
much  more  ea^y  convertible  than  the  postal  money  orders,  ;is 
the  latter  can  only  be  redeemed  at  offices  in  large  and  important 
town.«(.  The  system  dates  back  to  1839,  when  one  William 
Frederick  Harnden  (18x3-1845),  a  conductor  on  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  railway,  undertook  on  his  own  account  the  carrying 
of  small  parcels  and  the  performance  of  small  commissions. 
Obliged  to  leave  the  company's  service  or  abandon  his  enterprise, 
he  started  an  "express"  service  between  Boston  and  New 
York,  carrying  parcels,  executing,  commissions  and  collecting 
drafts  and  bills.  Alvin  Adams  foUbwed  in  1840,  also  between 
Boston  aiid  New  York.  From  1840  to  1845  the  system  was 
adopted  by  many  others  between  the  more  important  towns 
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tlmogbooC  the  States.  Tlie  attempt  to  cany  letters  also  was 
stopped  by  the  government  as  interfering  with  the  post  office. 
In  1854  began  the  amalgamation  of  many  of  the  companies. 
That  iim)er  the  name*  of  the  Adams  £q;>ress  Company  the 
services  started  by  Hamden  and  Adams  were  consolidated.  The 
fines  connecting  the  west  and  east  by  Albany,  Buffalo  and  the 
lakes  wete  oonsolidatod  in  the  American  Express  Company,, 
wider  the  direction  of  William  G.  Fargo  (9.9.)*  Henry  Wells  and 
Johnston  Livingston,  while  another  company,  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.,  operated  on  the'  Pacific  coast.  The  celebcated  "  Pony 
Express  "  was  started  in  i860  between  San  Francisco  and  9t 
Joseph,  Missouri,  the  time  scheduled  being  eight  days.  The 
service  was  carried  on  by  relays  of  horses,  with  stations 
25  n.  apart.  The  charge  made  for  the  service  was  $3.50  per 
}  OS.  The  compfetJon  of  the  Padfic  Telegraph  Company  line 
in  1861  was  followed  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  regular 


The  name  "express"  is  applied  to  a  rifle  having  high  velocity, 
flat  timjectoiy  and  long  fixed-sight  ranges;  and  an  "  exprcss- 
boDet "  is  a  light  bullet  with  a  heavy  charge  of  powder  used  in 
suchaiifle  (see Ritu). 

IZPBOPBIATIOlf,  the  taking  away  or  depriving  of  property 
(Late  Lat.  etpropriare,  to  take  away,  prtyprium^  i.  e.  that  which 
is  one's  own).  The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  compulsory 
acquiaitiain  of  private  property  by  the  state  or  other  public 

authoilty* 

BZPUUIQV  (Liit.  ex^uUiOf  from  expeUert),  the  act  of  driving 
out,  or  of  removing  a  person  from  the  membership  of  a  body 
or  the  holding  of  an  office,  or  of  depriving  him  of  the  right  of 
attending^  a  meeting,.  Ac  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  House 
of  Cfffnn«'*n«  can  by  resolution  expel  a  member.  Such  resolution 
cannot  be  qaeationed  by  any  court  of  law.  But  expulsion  is 
only  resorted  to  in  esses  where  members  are  guilty  of  offences 
rendering  them  nnfit  for  a  seat  in  the  House,  such  as  being  in 
open  rebellion,  being  guilty  of  forgery,  perjury,  fraud  or  breach 
of  trust,  misappropriation  of  public  money,  corruption,  conduct 
uabecoming  the  chancter  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  &c.  It 
b  cnstomaxy  to  order  the  member,  if  absent,  to  attend  in  his 
place,  before  an  order  is  made  for  his  expulsion  (see  May,  Parlia~ 
metUgry  FraeOet,  1906,  p.  56  seq.).  Municipal  corporations  or 
other  local  government  bodies  have  no  express  power  to  expel 
a  saember,  except  in  such  cases  where  the  law  declares  the 
mriffV*'  to  have  vacated  his  seat,  or  where  power  is  given  by 
statute  to  declare  the  member's  seat  vacant.  In  the  cases  of 
offiocs  and  servants  of  the  crown,  tenure  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  oflke.  Some  officials  hold'  their  offices  ad  titam  aut 
c^fom  or  dmmjbtm  se  gesserunt,  others  can  be  dismissed  at  any 
tinse  and  witlM>ut  reason  assigned  and  without  compensation. 
In  the  case  of  membership  of  a  voluntary  association  (club,  &c.) 
the  rigiht  of  expulsion  depends  upon  the  rules,  and  must  be 
exefdsol  in  good  faith.  Courts  of  justice  have  jurisdiction  to 
prevent  the  improper  expulsion  of  the  member  of  a  voluntary 
aasodatioa  when  that  member  has  a  right  of  property  in  the 
association.  In  the  case  of  meetings,  where  the  meeting  is  one 
of  a  public  body,  any  perwm  not  a  member  of  the  body  is 
entitl^  to  be  present  only  on  sufferance,  and  may  be  expelled 
00  a  lesofaition  of  the  body.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  public 
meetings  those  who  convene'  the  meeting  stand  in  the  position 
of  Pceasois  to  those  attending  and  may  revoke  the  licence  and 
expel  any  person  who  creates  disorder  or  makes  Umself  otherwise 
objctitaoaable. 

ExpmUioH  «f  Alientj—ViiAet  the  Naturalisation  Act  of  1870, 
the  last  of  the  dvil  disqualifications  affecting  aliens  in  Engknd 
was  rcnovcd.'  The  political  disqualifications  which  remained 
only  applied  to  elecCoral  rights.  In  the  very  exceptional  cases 
in  which  it  was  retained  in  the  statute  book,  expulsion  was 
oanstdcred  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  but  it  has  been  revived 
by  the  Aliens  Act  of  1905  (5  Edw.  VH.  c.  13).  Under  this 
act  powcXB  are  given  to  the  secretary  of  state  to  make  an  order 
leqdr&ig  an  alien  to  leave  the  United  Kingdom  within  a  time 
fixed  \ff  the  order  and  thereafter  to  remain  outside  the  United 
Kingikw,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  provided  it  is  certified 


to  him  that  the -alien  has  been  convicted  of  any  felony  or  mis- 
demeanour or  other  offence  for  which  the  court  has  power  to 
impose  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  &c.,  or  that 
he  has  been  sentenced  in  a  foreign  country  with  which  there  is 
an  extradition  treaty,  for  a  crime-  not  being  an  offence  of  a 
political  character.  There  are  also  provisions  applicable  within 
one  year  after  the  alien  has  entered  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
case,  of  pauper  aliens.  Precautions  are  taken  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  abuse  of  the  power  of  expulsion.  Under  the 
French  law  of  expulsion  (December  5,  1849)  there  are  no  such 
precautions,  the  minister  of  the  interior  having  an  absolute 
'discretion  to  order  any  foreigner  as^a  measure  of  pubUc  policy 
to  leave  French  territory  and  in  fact  to  have  him  taken  immedi- 
atclyto  the  frontier. 

EXTENSION  (Lat.  e±,  out ;  Undtre,  to  stretch),  in  general, 
the  action  of  straining  or  stretching  out;  It  is  usually  employed 
metaphorically  (d .  the  phrase  an  "  extension  of  time,"  a  period 
allowed  in  excess  of  what  has  been  agreed  upon).  It  is  used 
as  a  technical  term  in  logic  to  describe  the  total  number  of 
objects  to  which  a  given  term  may  be  applied;  thus  the  meamog 
of  the  term  "  King  "  in  "  extension  "  means  the  kings  of  England, 
Italy,  Spain,  &c  (d.  Denotation),  while  in  "  intension  "  it 
meaxis  the  attributes  which  taken  together  make  up  the  idea  of 
kinghood  (see  Connotation).  In  pa^choloi^  the  literal  sense 
of  extension  is  retained,  t.e.  "  spread-outness.  .  The  perception 
of  space  by  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  as  opposed  to  semi- 
spalial  perceptions  by  smell  and  hearing,  is  that  of  "  continuous 
expanse  composed  of  positions  separated  and  connected  by 
distances"  (Stout);  to  this  the  term  "extension"  is  applied. 
The  perception  of  separate  objects  involves  position  and  distance, 
but  these*  taken  together  are  not  extension,  which  necessarily 
implies  continuity.  To  move  one's  finger  along  the  keys  of  a 
piano  gives  both  the  position  and  the  distance  of  the  keys; 
to  move  it  along  the  frame  gives  the  idea  of  extensioxC  By 
expanding  this  idea  we  obtain  the  conception  of  all  q^ace  as 
an  extended  whole.  To  this  perception  are  necessary  both  form 
and  material.  It  should  be  observed  the  actual  qtiality  of  a 
stimulus  (rough,  smooth,  dry,  &c.)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
spatial  perception  as  such,  widch  is  concerned  purely  with  what 
is  known  as  "  local  signature."  The  elementary  undifferentiated 
sensation  exdted  by  the  stimuli  exerted  by  a  continuous  whole 
is  known  as  its' "  extensive  quantity  "  or  "  extensity."  The 
term  has.  to  do  not  with  the  kind  of  object  which  exdtes  the 
sensation,  Imt  simply  with  the  vague  massiveness  of  the  latter. 
As  such  it  is  distinguishable  in  thought  from  extension,  tbou£^ 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  and  if  so  how  far  the  quantitative 
aspect  of  space  can  exist  apart  from  spatial  order.  Extensity 
as  an  element  in  the  complex  of  extension  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  intensity.  Mere  increase  of  pressure  implies 
incxease  of  intensity  of  sensation;  to  increase  the  extensity 
the  ofAJ,  so  to  speak,  of  the  exdting  stimulus  must  be  increased.' 
Thus  the  extensity  (alsoxalled  "  voluminoosness,"  or/*  massive- 
ness ")  of  the  sensation  produced  by  a  roll  of  thunder  is  greater 
than  that  produced  by  a  whistle  or  the  bark  of  a  dog.  It  should 
be  observed  that  thLi  application  of  the  idea  of  extensity  to 
sensation  in  general,  rather  than  to  the  matter  which  is  the 
exciting  stimulus,  is  only  an  analogy,  an  attempt  to  explain 
a  common  psychic  phenomenon  by  terminology  which  is  in- 
trinsically suitable  to  the  physical.  As  a  natural  consequence 
the  term  represents  different  shades  of  meanipg  in  different 
treatises,  verging  sometimes  towards  the  physiol,  sometimes 
towards  the  psychic,  meaning. 

In  connexion  with  extension  daborate  psycho-physical 
experiments  have  been  devised,  e.g.  with  the  object  of  comparing 
the  accuracy  of  tactual  and  visual  perception  and  discovering 
what  are  the  least  differences  which  each  can  observe.  At  a 
distance  two  lights  appear  as  one,  just  as  two  stars  distinguishable 
through  a  telescope  are  one  to  the  naked  eye  (see  Vision): 
again  if  the  points  of  a  compass  are  brought  dose  together 
and  pressed  lightly  on  the  skin  the  sensation,  though  vague  and 
diffused,  is  a  sinj^e  one. 

See  PsTCBOLOGT  and  works  there  quoted;  also  Spacb  and  Time. 
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EXTENUATING  CIRCUMSTANCES.  This  expression  is  used 
in  law  with  reference  to  crimes,  to  describe  cases  in  which, 
though  an  offence  has  been  conunitted  without  legal  justification 
or  excuse,  its  gravity,  from  the  point  of  view  of  punishment  or 
moral  opprobrium,  is  mitigated  or  reduced  by  reason  of  the  facts 
leading  up  to  or  attending  the  commission  of  the  offence.  Ac- 
cording to  English  procedure,  the  jury  has  no  power  to  determine 
the  punishment  to  be  awarded  for  an  offence.  The  sentence, 
with  certain  e^cceptions  in  capital  cases,  is  within  the  sole  discre- 
tion of  the  judge,  subject  to  the  statutory  prescriptions  as  to  the 
kind  and  maximum  of  punishment.  It  is  common  practice  for 
juries  to  add  to  their  verdict,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  a  rider  recom- 
mending the  accused  to  mercy  on  the  ground  of  grave  provocation 
received,  or  other  circumstances  which  in  their  view  should 
mitigate  the  penalty.  This  form  of  rider  is  often  added  on  a 
verdict  of  guilty  of  wilftil  murder,  a  crime  as  to  which  the  judge 
has  no  discretion  as  to  punishment,  but  the  recommendation 
is  sent  to  the  Home  Office  for  consideration  in  advising  as  to 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  Quite  independently  of 
any  recommendation  by  the  jury,  the  judge  is  entitled  to  take 
into  account  matters  proved  during  the  trial,  or  laid  before  him 
after  verdict,  as  a  guide  to  him  In  determining  the  quantum 
of  punishment. 

Under  the  French  law  {Code  d'instmcUon  crimindU,  art.  345), 
it  is  the  sole  right  and  the  duty  of  a  jury  in  a  criminal  case  to 
pronounce  whether  or  not  the  commission  of  the  offence  was 
attended  by  extenuating circuzDstances(arc<m«toficefa/tfffi(antef). 
They  are  not  bound  to  say  anything  about  the  matter,  but 
the  whole  or  the  majority  may  qualify  the  verdict  by  finding 
extenuation,  and  if  they  do,  the  powers  of  the  court  to  impose 
the  maximum  punishment  are  taken  away  and  the  sentence  to  be 
pronounced 'is  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  scale  laid  down 
in  art.  463  of  the  Code  pSnal.  The  most  important  result  of  this 
rule  is  to  enaUe  a  jury  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment for  murder.  In  cases  of  what  is  termed  "  crime  passionel," 
French  juries,  when  they  do  not  acquit,  almost  invariably  find 
extenuation;  and  a  like  verdict  has  become  common  even  in  the 
case  of  cold-blooded  and  sordid  murders,  owing  to  objections 
to  capital  punishment. 

EXTERRnORIAUTT,  a  term  of  international  law,  used  to 
denominate  certain  immunities  from  the  application  of  the  rule 
that  every  person  is  subject  for  all  acts  done  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  state  to  its  local  laws.  It  is  also  employed  to  describe  the 
quasi-extraterritorial  position,  to  borrow  the  phrase  of  Grotius, 
of  the  dwelling-place  of  an  accredited  diplomatic  agent,  and  of 
the  public  ships  of  one  state  while  in  the  waters  of  another. 
Latteriy  its  sense  has  been  extended  to  all  cases  in  which  states 
refrain  from  enforcing  their  laws  within  their  territorial  juris- 
diction. Tlie  cases  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations  relate  to: 
(i)  the  persons  and  bdongings  of  foreign  sovereigns,  whether 
incognito  or  not;  (2)  the  persons  and  belongings  of  ambassadors, 
ministers  plenipotentiary,,  and  other  accredited  diplomatic 
agents  and  their  suites  (but  not  consuls,  except  in  some  non- 
Christian  countries,  in  which  they  sometimes  have  a  diplomatic 
character);  (3)  public  ships  in  foreign  waters.  Exterritoriality 
has  also  been  granted  by  treaty  to  the  subjects  and  citizens 
of  contracting  Christian  states  resident  within  the  territory 
of  certain  non-Christian  states.  Lastly,  it  is  held  that  when 
armies  or  regiments  are  allowed  by  a  foreign  state  to  cross 
its  territory,  they  necessarily  have  exterritorial  rights.  "  The 
ground  upon  which  the  immunity  of  sovereign  rulers  from 
process  in  our  courts,"  said  Mr  Justice  Wills  in  the  case  of 
Mighett  V.  Sulian  of  Johore,  1894,  ''is  recognized  by  our  law,  is 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  status  of  an 
independent  sovereign  that  he  should  be  subject  to  the  process  of 
a  foreign  tribunal,"  unless  he  deliberately  submits  to  its  juris- 
diction. It  has,  however,  been  held  where  the  foreign  sovereign 
was  also  a  British  subject  (Duke  of  Brunswick  v.  King  of  Hanover, 
1844),  that  he  is  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English 
Courts  in  respect  of  transactions  done  by  him  in  his  capacity 
as  a  subject.  A  "  foreign  sovereign  "  may  be  taken  to  include 
the  president  of  a  republic,  and  even  a  potentate  whose  inde- 


pendence is  not  complete.  Thus  in  the  case,  dted  above,  of 
Uighdt  V.  Sultan  of  Jokore,  the  sultan  was  ascertained  to  havift 
abandoned  all  right  to  contract  with  foreign  states,  and  to 
have  placed  his  territory  under  British  protection.  The  court 
held  that  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  foreign  sovereign  in  so  far  as 
immunity  from  British  jurisdiction  was  concerned.  The  Im- 
munity (^  a  foreign  diplomatic  agent,  as  the  direct  representative 
of  a  foreign  sovereign  (or  state),  is  based  on  the  same  grounds 
as  that  ol.  the  sovereign  authority  itself.  The  international 
practice  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  was  confirmed  by  an  act 
of  parliament  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which  is  still  in  force. 
The  preamble  to  this  act  states  that  "turbulent  and  disorderly 
persons  in  a  most  outrageous  manner  had  insulted  the  penon 
of  the  then  ambassador  of  his  Czarish  Majesty,  emperor  of  Great 
Russia,"  by  arresting  and  detaining  him  in  custody  for  several 
hours,  ^*  in  contempt  to  the  protection  granted  by  Her  Majesty, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nat^ns,  and  in  prejudice  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers, 
authorized  and  received  as  such,  have  at  all  times  been  thereby 
possessed  of,  and  ought  to  be  kept  sacred  and  inviolable."  This 
preamble  iuu  been  repeatedly  held  by  our  courts  to  be  declaratory 
of  the  English  common  law.  The  act  provides  that  all  suits, 
writs,  processes,  against  any  accredited  ambassador,  or -public 
minister  or  his  domestic  servant,  and  all  proceedings  and  judg- 
ments had  thereupoxi;  are  "  utterly  null  and  void,"  and  that 
any  person  violating  these  provisions  shall  be  punished  for  a 
breach  of  the  public  peace.  Thus  a  foreign  diplomatic  agent 
cannot,  like  the  sovereign  he  represents,,  waive  his  immunity 
by  submitting  to  xhe  British  jurisdiction.  The  diplomatic  im- 
munity necesauHy  covers  the  residence  of  the  diplomatic  agent, 
which  some  writers  describe  as  assimilated  to  territory  of  the 
state  represented  by  the  agent;  but  there  is  no  consideration 
which  can  justify  any  extension  of  the  immunity  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  diplomatic  mission  resident  within  it.  It  is  different 
with  public  ships  in  foreign  waters.  In  their  case  the  ex- 
territoriality attaches  to  the  vessel  Beyond  its  bulwarks 
captain  and  crew  are  subject  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  upon  whose  territory  they  happen  to  be.  By  a  foreign  public 
ship  is  now  understood  any  ship  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state. 
It  was  even  held  in  the  case  of  the  "  Parlement  Bel^  "  (z88o), 
a  packet  belonging  to  the  Belgian  government,  that  the  character 
of  the  vessel  as  a  public  ship  was  not  affected  by  its  carrying 
passengers  and  merchandise  for  hire.  In  a  more  recent  case  an 
action  brought  by  the  owners  of  a  Greek  vessel  against  a  vessel 
belonging  to  the  state  of  Rumania  was  dismissed,  though  the 
agents  of  the  Rumanian  government  had  entered  an  appearance 
unconditionally  and  had  obtained  the  release  of  the  vessel  on 
bail,  on  the  ground  that  the  Rumanian  government  had  not. 
authorized  acceptance  of  the  British  jurisdiction  (The  "  Jassy," 
1906,  7S  L.J.P.  93). 

Writers  frequently  describe  the  exterritoriality  of  both  em- 
bassies and  ships  as  absolute.  There  is,  however,  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  exterritoriality  of  the  latter  not  being,  like  that 
of  embassies,  a  derived  one,  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
limitation  of  it.  It  was,  nevertheless,  laid  down  by  the  arbitrators 
in  the  "  Alabama  "  case  (Cockbum  dissenting),  that  the  privilege 
of  exterritoriality  accorded  to  vessels  had  not  been  admitted 
into  the  law  of  nations  as  an  absolute  right,  but  solely  as  a 
proceeding  founded  on  the  principle  of  courtesy  and  mutual 
deference  between  different  nations,  and  that  it  could  therefore 
"never  be  appealed  to  for  the  protection  of  acts  done  in  violation 
of  neutrality." 

The  exterritorial  settlements  in  the  Far  East,  the  privileges 
of  Christians  under  the  arrangements  made  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  other  exceptions  from  local  jurisdictions,  are  subject 
to  the  conditions  Uid  down  in  the  treaties  by  which  they  have 
been  created.  There  are  also  cases  in  which  British  commum'ties 
have  grown  up  in  barbarous  countries  without  the  consent 
of  any  local  authority.  All  these  are  regulated  by  orders  in 
coundl,  issued  now  in  virtue  of  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act 
1890,  an  act  enabling  the  crown  to  exerdse  any  jurisdiction  it 
may  have  "  within  a  foreign  country  "  in  as  ample  a  manner 
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as  if  it  bad  been  acquired  "  by  cession  or  conquest  of  territoiy." 
A  vexy  exception^  case  of  exterritoriality  is  tbat  granted  to  the 
pope  under  a  spedal  Italian  enactment.  (T.  Ba.) 

SZTORHON  (LaL  extorsio,  from  extcrquere,  to  twist  out,  to 
take  away  by  force),  in  English  law  the  term  applied  to  the 
czacticQ  by  public  officers  of  money  or  money's  worth  not  due 
at  all,  or  in  excess  of  what  is  due,  or  before  it  is  due.  Such 
exaction,  unless  made  in  good  faith  («.e.  in  honest  mistake  as 
to  the  sum  properly  payable),  is  a  misdemeanour  by  the  common 
law  and  is  punishable  by  &ie  and  (or)  imprisonment.  Besides 
the  punishment  above  suted,  an  action  for  twice  the  value  of 
the  thing  extorted  lies  against  officers  of  the  king  (1275,3  "Edw.  I. 
c  36).  There  are  ntmierous  provisions  for  the  punishment  of 
particular  officers  who  make  illegal  exactions  or  take  illegal 
fees:  e.g.  sheriffs  and  their  officers  (Sheriffs  Act  1887),  coxmty 
court  bajlifis  (County  Courts  Act  xS88),  clerks  of  courU  of 
justice,  and  gaders  who  exact  fees  from  prisoners.  A  gaoler 
is  also  punishable  for  detaining  the  corpse  of  a  prisoner  as 
security  for  debt.  The  term  "  public  officer  "  is  not  limited  to 
offices  under  the  crown;  and  there  are  old  precedents  of  criminal 
proceedings  for  extortion  against  churchwardens,  and  against 
miDers  and  ferrymen  who  demand  tolls  in  excess  of  what  is 
axstomary  under  their  franchise. 

The  term  ectortion  is  also  applied  to  the  exaction  of  money 

or  money^s  worth  by  menaces  of  personal  Violence  or   by 

threats  to  accuse  of  crime  or  to  publish  defamatory  matter 

about  another  person.    These  offences  fall  partly  under  the  head 

of  robbery  and  partly  under  blackmail,  or  what  in  French  is 

termed  ckantage. 

See  RmtstU  on  Crimes  (6th  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  433;  voT.  iii.  p.  348). 

EXTRACT  (from  Lat.  extrakere,  to  draw  out),  in  pharmacy, 
the  name  given  to  preparations  formed  by  evaporating  or  con- 
centrating sdutions  of  active  principles;  tinctures  are  solutions 
which  have  not  been  subjected  to  any  evaporation.  "  Liquid 
extracts  "  are  those  of  a  syrupy  consistency,  and  are  generally 
prepared  by  treating  the  dmg  with  the  solvent  (water,  alcohol, 
ftc)  and  concentrating  the  solution  until  it  attains  the  desired 
consisteocy.  "Ordinary  extracts"  are  thick,  tenacious  and 
sometimes  even  dry  preparations;  they  are  obtained  by  evaporat- 
ing solutions  as  obtained  above,  or  the  juices  expressed  from 
the  plants. 

Extraction,  in  chemical  technology,  is  a  process  for  separating 
ooe  substance  from  another  by  taking  advantage  of  the  varying 
solnbilxty  of  the.components  in  some  chosen  solvent.  The  term 
"  fixivtation  "  Is  used  when  water  is  the  solvent.  In  laboratory 
practice  all  the  common  solvents  are  employed.  With  small  quan- 
tities it  may  suffice  to  shake  the  substance  with  thtf  solvent,  the 
mixture  being  heated  if  necessary,  filter  and  distil  or  otherwise 
remove  the  solvent  from  the  distillate.  For  larger  qiiantities 
continuous  extraction  is  advisable.  This  may  be  carried  out 
in  many  forms  of  apparatus;  one  of  the  most  convenient  is 
the  Soochlet  extractor,  in  which  the  extract  siphons  into  the 
flask  containing  the  solvent,  and  so  maintains  the  quantity  of 
available  solvent  praaically  constant.  Continuous  extraction 
b  generally  the  practice  in  technology.  One  o(  the  most  im- 
portant applications  is  in  the  fat  and  gelatine  industries. 

BZmADITION  (Lat.  ex,  out,  and  tradiiio,  handing  over), 
the  surrender  of  an  alleged  criminal  for  trial  by  a  foreign  state 
where  be  has  taken  refuge,  to  the  stale  against  which  the  alleged 
offence  has  been  committed.  When  a  person  who  has  committed 
an  offence  in  ooe  country  escapes  to  another,  what  is  the  duty 
of  the  latter  with  regard  to  him?  Should  the  country  of  refuge 
try  him  in  its  own  courts  according  to  its  own  bws,  or  deliver 
him  up  to  the  country  whose  laws  he  has  broken?  To  the 
general  question  international  law  gives  no  certain  answer. 
Some  jurists,  Grotius  among  them,  incline  to  hold  that  a  state 
is  bound  to  give  up  fugitive  criminals,  but  the  majority  appear 
to  deny  the  obligation  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  prefer  to  put 
it  on  the  ground  of  comity.  And  the  universal  practice  of  nations 
is  to  surrender  criminals  only  in  consequence  of  some  spedal 
treaty  with  the  country  which  demands  them. 

There  are  two  practical  difficulties  about  extradition  which 


have  probably  prevented  the  growth  of  any  uniform  rule  on  the 
subject.  One  is  the  variation  in  the  definitions  of  crime  adopted 
by  different  countries.  The  second  is  the  possibility  of  the 
process  of  extradition  being  employed  to  get  hold  of  a  person 
who  is  wanted  by  his  country,  not  really  for  a  criminal,  but  for 
a  political  offence.  In  modem  states,  and  more  particularly 
in  England,  offences  of  a  political  character  have  always  been 
carefuUy  exduded  from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  extradition. 

I.  United  Kingdom. — ^The  Extradition  Acts  1870-1873 
(33  &  34  Vict.  cc.  62,  and  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  60)  and  the  Fugitive 
Offenders  Act  x88i  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  69)  deal  with  different 
branches  of  the  same  subject,  the  recovery  and  surrender  of 
fugitive  criminals.  The  Extradition  Acts  apply  in  the  case  of 
countries  with  which  Great  Britain  has  extradition  treaties. 
The  Fugitive  Offenders  Act  applies — (x)  as  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  any  British  possession,  (a)  as  between  any  two 
British  possessions,  and  (3)  as  between  the  United  Kingdom 
or  a  British  possessi<m  and  certain  foreign  countries,  such  as 
Turkey  and  China,  in  which  the  crown  exerdses  foreign  juris- 
diction. 

■  CondUions  of  Surrender. — ^In  spite  of  some  earlier  authorities 
it  has  long  been  settled  that  in  English  law  there  is  no  power  to 
surrender  fugitive  criminab  to  a  foreign  country  without  express 
statutory  authority.  Such  authority  is  now  given  by  the 
Extradition  Acts  1870-1873,  but  only  in  the  case  of  the  offences 
therein  specified,  and  with  regard  to  countries  with  which  %n 
arrangement'  has  been  entered  into,  and  to  which  the  acts  have 
been  applied  by  order  in  council.  The  acts  are  further  to  be 
applied,  subject  to  such  "  conditions,  exceptions  and  qualifica- 
tions as  may  be  deemed  expedient "  (s.  a);  and  these  conditions, 
&c.,  are  invariably  to  be  found  in  the  extradition  treaty  which 
is  set  out  in  the  order  in  coundl  applying  the  Extradition  Acts 
to  a  particular  country.  To  support  a  demand  for  extradition 
from  Great  Britain  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  show  that  the 
offence  is  one  of  those  enumerated  in  the  Extradition  Acts,  and 
also  in  the  particular  treaty,  and  that  the  acts  charged  amount 
to  the  offence  according  to  the  laws  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  state  demanding  the  surrender. 

Surrender  of  Subjects. — A  further  question  arises  where  a  state 
£s  called  on  to  surrender  one  of  its  own  subjects.  Some  of  the 
treaties,  such  as  those  with  France  and  Germany,  stipulate 
that  ndther  contracting  party  shall  stirrender  its  own  subjects, 
and  in  such  cases  a  British  subject  cannot  be  surrendered  by 
his  own  country.  The  treaties  with  Spain,  Switzerland  and 
Luxemburg  provide  for  the  surrender  by  Great  Britain  of  her 
own  subjects,  but  there  is  no  redprodty.  Other  treaties,  such 
as  those  with  Austria,  Belgium,  Russia  and  the  Netherlands, 
give  each  party  the  option  of  surrendering  or  refusing  to  surrender 
its  own  subjects  in  each  particular  case.  Under  such  treaties 
British  subjects  are  surrendered  unless  the  secretary  of  state 
intervenes  to  forbid  it.  Lastly,  some  treaties,  such  as  that  with 
the  United  States,  contain  no  restriction  of  this  kind,  and  the 
subjects  of  each  power  are  freely  surrendered  to  the  other. 
Surrender  by  Great  Britain  is  also  subject  to  the  following 
restrictions  contained  in  s.  3  of  the  Extradition  Act  1870: — 
(i)  that  the  offence  is  not  of  a  political  character,  and  the  requisi- 
tion has  not  been  made  with  a  view  to  try  and  punish  for  an 
offence  of  a  political  character;  (2)  that  the  prisoner  shall  not 
be  liable  to  be  tried  for  any  but  the  specified  extradition  offences; 
(3)  that  he  shall  not  be  surrendered  imtil  he  has  been  tried  and 
served  his  sentence  for  offences  committed  in  Great  Britain; 
and  (4)  that  be  shall  not  be  actually  given  up  until  fifteen  days 
after  his  committal  for  extradition,  so  as  to  allow  of  an  applica- 
tion to  the  courts. 

*  PolUical  Ofences.— The  question  as  to  what  cdnstitutes  a 
political  offence  is  one  of  some  nicety.  It  was  discussed  in  In 
re  Castioni  (1890,  1  Q.B.  149),  where  it  was  hdd,  following  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Justice  Stephen  in  his  History  of  the  Criminal  Law,, 
that  to  give  an  offence  a  political  character  it  must  be  "  incidental 
to  and  form  part  of  political  disturbances."  Extradition  was 
accordingly  refused  for  homidde  committed  in  the  course  of  an 
armed  rising  against  the  constituted  authorities.    In  the  moie 
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recent  case  of  In  re  Meunitr  (1894,  2  Q.B.  415),  an  Anarchist 
was  charged  with  causing  two  explosions  in  Paris — one  at  the 
Ca{£  Viry  resulting  in  the  death  of  two  persons,  and  the  other 
at  certain  barracks^  It  was  not  contended  that  the  outrage 
at  the  caf6  was  a  political  crime,  but  it  was  argued  that  the 
explosion  at  the  barracks  came  within  the  description.  The 
court,  however,  held  that  to  constitute  a  political  ofFence  there 
must  be  two  or  more  parties  in  the  state,  each  seeking  to  impose 
a  government  of  its  own  choice  on  the  other,  which  was  not  the 
case  with  regard  to  Anarchist  crimes.  The  party  of  anarchy 
was  the  enemy  of  all  governments,  and  its  effects  were  directed 
primarily  against  the  general  body  of  citizens.  The  test  applied 
in  the  earlier  case  is  perhaps  the  more  satisfactory  of  the  two. 

With  regard  to  the  psovision  that  surrender  shall  not  be 
granted  if  the  requisition  has  in  fact  been  made  with  a  view  to 
try  and  punish  for  an  offen(»  of  a  political  character,  it  was 
decided  in  the  case  of  ArUm  (1896,  i  Q.B.  zo8)  that  a  mere  sug- 
gestion, that  after  his  surrender  for  a  non-political  crime,  the 
prisoner  would  be  intorxogated  on  political  matters  (his  alleged 
complicity  in  the  Panama  scandal),  afid  punished  for  his  refusal 
to  answer,  was  not  enough  to  bring  him  within  the  provision. 
The  court  also  held  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  to  entertain  a 
suggestion  that  the  request  of  the  French  government  for  his 
extradition  was  not  made  in  good  faith  and  in  the  interests  of 
justice. 

Extradition  Offences. — ^The  following  is  a  list  of  crimes  in 
respect  of  which  extradition  may  be  provided  for  under  the 
Extradition  Acts  X&70-1873,  and  the  Slave  Trade  Act  1873. 
Extradition  Act  1870: — (i)  Murder;  (3)  Attempt  to  murder; 
(3)  Conspiracy  to  murder;  (4)  Manslaughter;  (5)  Counter- 
fdtLng  and  altering  money,  uttering  counterfeit  or  altered  money; 
(6)  Forgery f  coimterfeiting,  and  altering  and  uttering  what  is 
forged  or  counterfeited  or  altered;  (7)  Embezzlement  and 
larceny;  (8)  Obtaining  money  or  goods  by  false  pretences; 
(9)  Crimes  by  bankrupts  against  bankruptcy  law;  (10)  Fraud 
by  a  bailee,  banker,  agent,  factor,  trustee  or  director,  or  member 
or  public  officer  of  any  company  made  criminal  by  any  law  for  the 
time  being  in  force;  (xi)  Rape;  (12)  Abduction;  (13)  Child- 
stealing;  (14)  Burglary  and  housebreaking;  (15)  Arson;  (x6) 
Robbery  with  violence;  (17)  Threats  by  letter  or  otherwise  with 
intent  to  extort;  (18)  Crimes  committed  at  sea:  (a)  Piracy  by 
the  law  of  nations;  (b)  Sinking  or  destroying  a  vessel  at  sea,  or 
attempting  or  conspiring  to  do  so;  (c)  Assault  on  a  ship  on  the 
high  seas,  with  intent  to  destroy  life  or  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm ; 
(d)  Revolt,  or  conspiring  to  revolt,  by  two  or  more  persons  on  board 
a  ship  on  the  high  seas  against  the  authority  of  the  master; 
(19)  Bribery.  Extradilion  Act  1873: — (20)  Kidnapping  and  false 
Imprisonment;  (ai)  Perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury.  This 
act  also  extends  to  indictable  offences  under  t4  &  35  Vict, 
cc  96,  97,  98,  99,  xoo,  and  amending  and  substituted  acts. 
Among  such  offences  included  in  various  extradition .  treaties 
are  the  following: — (23)  Obtaining  valuable  securities  by  false 
pretences;  (23)  Receiving  any  money,  valuable  security  or 
ether  property,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  stolen  or  unlaw* 
fully  obtained;  (24)  Falsification  of  accounts  (see  In  re  Arlon, 
X896,  X  Q.B.  509);  (25)  Malicious  iajury  to  property,  if  such 
•ffence  be  indictable;  (26)  Knowingly  making,  without  lawful 
authority,  any  instrument,  tool  or  engine  adapted  and  intended 
for  the  counterfeiting  of  coin  of  the  realm;  (27)  Abandoning 
children;  exposing  or  unlawfully  detaining  them;  (28)  Any 
malicious  act  done  with  intent  to  endanger  the  safety  of  any 
person  in  a  raihvay  train;  (29)  Wounding  or  inflicting  grievous 
bodily  harm;  (30)  Assault  occasioning  actual  bodily  harm; 
(31)  Assaulting  a  magistrate  or  peace  or  public  officer;  (32) 
Indecent  assault;  (3^)  Unlawful  carnal  knowledge,  or  any 
attempt  to  have  unlawful  carnal  knowledge,  of  a  girl  under  age; 
(34)  Bigamy;  (35)  Administering  drugs  or  using  instruments 
with  intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  women;  (36)  Any 
indictable  offence  under  the  laws  for  the  time  being  in  force  in 
relatbn  to  bankruptcy.  Slave  Trade  Act  r&73  (36  &  37  Vict 
c.  88,  s.  27): — (37)  Dealing  in  slaves  in  such  manner  as  to 
constitute  a  criminal  offence  against  the  laws  of  both  states. 


The  United  Kingdom  has  extradition  treaties  with  practically 
all  civilized  foreign  countries;  and  though  it  is  not  practicaUte 
to  state  which  of  the  statutory  extradition  offences  are  included 
in  each,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  crimes  x  to  X7  inclusive 
are  covered  in  all,  though  Rumania  has  reserved  the  right  to 
refuse,  and  Portugal  does  refuse^  to  surrender  for  a  fringe  punish- 
able  with  death. 

The  act  of  1873  provides  for  the  surrender  of  accessories 
before  and  after  the  fact  to  extradition  crimes,  and  most  of  the 
treaties  contain  a  clause  by  which  extradition  is  to  be  granted 
for  participation  ia  any  of  the  crimes  specified  in  the  treaty, 
provided  that  such  participation  as  punishable  by  the  laws  of 
both  countries.  Several  of  the  treaties  also  contain  dauscs 
,  providing  for  optional  surrender  in  respea  of  any  crime  not 
expressly  mentioned  for  which  extraditioa  can  be  granted  by 
the  laws  of  both  countries. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  restrictioos  on  surrender 
in  the  Extradition  Acts  apply  only  to  surrenders  by  Great  Britain. 
Foreign  countries  may  surrender  fugitives  to  Great  Britain 
without  any  treaty,  if  they  are  willing  to  do  so  and  their  law 
allows  of  it,  and  such  surrenders  have  not  infrequmtly  been 
made.  But  when  surrendered  for  an  extradition  crime,  the 
prisoner  cannot  be  tried  in  England  for  any  other  crime  com- 
mitted before  such  surrender,  until  he  has  been  restored,  or  has 
.had  an  opportunity  of  returning,  to  the  foreign  state  from  which 
he  was  extradited. 

Procedure. — ^To  obtain  from  a  foreign  country  the  extradition  of 
a  fugitive  from  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  necessary  to  procure 
a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  and  to  send  it,  or  a  certified  copy,  to  the 
home  secxetary  together  with  such  furUiet  evidence  as  is  required 
by  the  treaty  with  the  country  in  question.  In  most  cases 
an  infbrmation  or  deposition  containing  evidenoe  which  would 
justify  a  committal  for  trial  in  Great  Britain  will  be  required. 
The  home  secretary  will  then  communicate  through  the  foreign 
secretary  and  the  proper  diplomatic  channHs  with  the  foreign 
authorities,  and  in  case  of  urgency  will  ask  them  by  tdqpaph  for 
a  provisional  arrest.  For  the  arrest  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
fugitive  criminals  whose  extradition  is  requested  by  a  foreign 
state,  two  procedures  are  provided  in  ss.  7  and  8  of  the  act  of 
X870: — (x)  On  a  diplomatic  reqiiisition  supported  by  the  warrant 
of  arrest  and  documentary  evidence,  the  home  secretary,  if  he 
thinks  the  crime  is  not  of  a  political  character,  will  order  the 
chief  magistrate  at  Bow  Street  to  proceed;  and  such  magistrate 
will  then  issue  a  warrant  of  arrest  on  such  evidence  as  would  be 
required  if  the  offence  had  been  committed  in  the  United  King> 
dom.  (2)  More  summarily,  any  ma^strate  or  justice  of  the  peace 
may  issue  a  provisional  warrant  of  arrest  on  evidence  which 
would  support  such  a  warrant  if  the  crime  had  been  committed 
within  his  jurisdiction.  In  practice  a  sworn  information  is'  re- 
quired, but  this  may  be  based  on  a  telegram  from  the  foreign 
authorities.  The  ma^strate  or  justice  must  then  report  the 
issue  of  the  warrant  to  the  home  secretary,  who  may  cancel  it 
and  discharge  the  prisoner.  When  arrested  on  the  provisional 
warrant,  the  prisoner  will  be  brought  up  before  a  magistrate 
and  remanded  to  Bow  Street,  and  will  then  be  further  remanded 
until  the  magistrate  at  Bow  Street  is  notified  that  a  formal 
requisition  for  surrender  has  been  made;  and  unless-  such 
requisition  is  made  in  reasonable  time  the  prisoner  is  entitled 
to  be  discharged.  The  examination  of  the  prisoner  prior  to  his 
committal  for  extradition  ordinarily  takes  place  at  Bow  Street. 
The  magistrate  is  required  to  hear  evidence  that  the  alleged 
offence  is  of  a  political  character  or  is  not  an  extradition  crime. 
If  satisfied  in  these  respects,,  and  if  the  foreign  warrant  of  arrest 
is  duly  authenticated,  and  evidence  is  given  which  according 
to  English  law  would  justify  a  committal  for  trial,  if  the  prisoner 
has  not  yet  been  tried,  or  would  prove  a  conviction  if  he  has 
already  been  convicted,  the  magistrate  will  commit  him  for 
extradition.  Under  the  Extradition  Act  1895  the  home  secretary, 
if  of  opinion  that  removal  to  Bow  Street  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  prisoner's  life,  or  prejudicial  to  his  health,  may  order  the  case 
to  be  taken  by  a  magistrate  at  the  place  where  the  prisoner  was 
apprehended,  or  then  is.,  and  the  magistrate  ma^  onler  the 
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prisoner  to  be  detained  in  soch  pUce.  After  committal  for  extra- 
dition,  every  prisoner  lias  fifteen  days  in  which  to  apply  f6r 
Asiearcor^flif,  and  after  such  period,  or  at  the  dose  of  the  habeas 
Kerfus  proceedings  if  they  are  unsoocessful,  the  home  secretary 
issoes  lib  warrant  for  surrender,  and  the  prisoner  is  landed  over 
to  the  officczB  of  the  foreign  govemmenL 

The  Estnditlon  Acts  apply  to  the  British  colonic  the 
fovemcn'  being  substituted  for  the  secretary  of  state.  Their 
<9>ention  may,  however,  be  suqiended  by  <mier  in  council,  as 
in  the  case  of  Canada,  where  the  colony  has  passed  an  Extradition 
Act  of  its  own  (see  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders). 

Fugitive  0£mieri  Ad. — ^There  are  no  extradition  treaties 
with  certain  countries  in  which  the  crown  exercises  foreign  juris- 
diction,  snch  as  Cyprus,  Turkey,  Egypt,  China,  Japan,  Corea, 
Zanzibar,  Morocco,  Siam,  Persia,  Somali,  &c.  In  these  countries 
the  Fugitive  Offenders  Aa  x88i  (44  &  45  Vict,  c  69)  has  been 
applied,  pnnuant  to  s.  36  of  that  statute,  and  the  measures  for 
obtaining  surrender  of  a  fugitive  criminal  are  the  same  as  in  a 
British  colony.  The  act,  however,  only  applies  to  persons  over 
whom  the  crown  has  jurisdiction  in  these  territories,  and  generally 
is  expcvssiy  restricted  to  Britidi  subjects. 

Undtr  this  act  a  fugitive  from  one  part  of  the  king's  dominions 
to  aAoCfaer,  or  to  a  country  where  the  crown  exercises  foreign 
jurhdiftinn,  may  be  brought  back  by  a  procedure  analogous  to 
extiaditien,  but  a{q;>licaUe  only  to  treason,  piracy  and  offences 
ponishable  with  twielve  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
orraoce.  The  original  warrant  of  arrest  must  be  endorsed  by  one 
of  several  authorities  where  the  offenders  happen  to  be, — ^in 
piactice  by  the  home  secretary  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  by 
the  governor  in  a  colony.  Pending  the  arrival  of  the  original 
warrant  a  provisional  arrest  may  be  made,  as  under  the  Ex- 
traditioii  Acts.  T]ie  fugidve  must  then  be  brought  up  for 
rramfnation  before  a  local  magistrate,  who,  if  the  efidorsed 
warrant  is  duly  authenticated,  and  evidence  is  produced  "  which, 
according  to  the  law  adnunistoed  by  the  magistrate,  raises  a 
Strang  or  probable  presumption  that  the  offender  committed  the 
offence,  and  that  the  act  applies  to  it,"  may  commit  him  for  re- 
tom.  An  iatcrvad  of  fifteen  days  is  allowed  for  AaAearc0f^pro- 
»**^»«C«^  and  (s.  10)  the  court  has  a  large  discretion  to  discharge 
the  prisoner,  or  impose  terms,  if  it  thinks  the  case  frivolous,  or 
that  the  return  would  be  unjust  or  oppressive,  or  too  severe 
a  pmushment.  The  next  step  »  for  the  home  secretary  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  governor  in  a  colony,  to  issue  a 
wamnt  for  the  return  of  the  prisoner.  He  must  be  removed 
within  a  month,  in  the  absence  of  reasonable  cause  to  the  con- 
trary. If  not  prosecuted  within  six  months  after  arrival,  or  if 
acquitted,  he  is  entitled  to  be  sent  back  free  of  cost. 

In  the  case  of  fugitive  offenders  from  one  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  another,  it  is  enough  to  get  the  warrant  of  arrest 
backed  by  a  magistrate  having  jurisdiction  in  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  where  the  offender  haf^ns  to  be.  A 
warrant  issued  by  a  metropolitan  police  magistrate  may  be 
ewcuted,  without  backing,  by  a  metropolitan  police  officer  any- 
where, and  there  are  certain  other  exceptions,  but  as  a  rule  a 
warrant  cannot  be  executed  without  being  backed  by  a  local 
magistiate.  (J.  E.  P.  W.) 

a.  UxniD  ST4TB8. — Foreign  extradition  is  purely  an  affair  of 
tbe  United  States,  and  not  Itx  the  individual  states  themselves. 
Upon  a  demand  upon  the  United  States  for  extradition,  there  is 
a  pcefimxaary  examination  before  a  commissioner  or  judge  before 
there  can  be  a  surrender  to  the  foreign  government  (Revised 
Statutes,  Title  LXVI.;  12  Statutes  at  Large,  2x5).  It  is  enough 
to  show  probable  guilt  {Omdas  v.  Rmi*,  x6x  United  States 
Reports,  sos).  An  extraditbn  treaty  covers  crimes  previously 
committed.  U  a  Power,  with  which  the  United  States  have 
soch  a  treaty,  surrenders  a  fugitive  charged  with  a  crime  not 
inchided  in  Uie  treaty,  he  may  be  tried  in  the  United  States  for 
soch  crime.  Inter-state  extradition  is  regulated  by  act  of  Con- 
gros  under  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes  (Article  IV.  s. 
t\  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  s.  5278).  A  surrender  may 
be  ^^-m^m^mA  of  one  properly  charged  with  an  act  which  con- 
stitatcs  a  afme  under  the  laws  of  the  demanding  state,  .although 


it  be  no  crime  in  the  other  state.  A  party  improperly  surrendered 
may  be  released  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  either  iVomastate  or 
United  States  court  {Robb  v.  ConoUyt  x  x  i  U.S^  Reports,  624).  On 
his  return  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  he  Is  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion for  any  crime,  though  on  a  foreign  extradition  the  law  is  other- 
wise {LascdUsw.  Georgia,  X48  U.S.  Reports,  537).    (S.  E.  B.). 

See  Sir  E.  Clarke,  Treatise  upon  the  Law  cf  Bxtradition  (4th  ed., 
X904) ;  Biron  and  ChaUncfs,  Law  and  Practice  of  Extradition  (19037. 

IXTRADOS  {extra,  outside,  Fr.  dos,  back),  the  architectural 
term  for  the  outer  boundary  of  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch  {q.v.). 

EXTREME  UNCTION,  a  sacrament  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  James  v.  X4  it  is  ordained  that,  if  any  believer  is 
sick,  he  shall  caU  for  the  elders  of  the  church;  and  they  shall 
pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oU  in  the  uMne  of  the  Lord; 
and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  him  that  is  sick,  and  the  Lord 
shall  raise  him  up;  and  if  he  have  committed  sins,  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him. . 

Origen  reprobated  medical  art  on  the  ground  that  the  pre- 
scription here  cited  is  enough;  modem  faith-healers  and  Peculiar 
People  have  followed  in  his  wake.  The  Catholic  Church  has  more 
wisely  left  physicians  in  possession,  and  elevated  the  anoinring 
of  the  sick  into  a  sacrament  to  be  used  only  in  cases  of  mortal 
sickness,  and  even  then  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  healing  art. 

It  has  been  general  since  the  Qtb  century.     The  ooundl  of 

Florence  a.d.  1439  thus  defined  it : — 

"The  fifth  sacrament  is  extreme  unction.  Its  matter  n  oUve 
oil,  blewed  bjr  a  bishop.  It  shall  not  t)e  given  except  to  a  sick  peracm 
whose  death  is  apprehended.    He  shall  oe  anointeid  in  the  following 

f>tace8:  the  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  mouth,  hands,  feet,  reins.  The 
orm  of  the  sacrament  is  this:  Through  this  anointing  cA  thee  and 
through  its  most  pious  mercy,  be  fofgiven  all  th^  sii^s  of  sight,  &c 
. . .  and  so  in  respect  of  the  other  organs.  A  pnest  can  administer 
this  sacrament.  But  its  effect  is  to  make  whole  the  mind,  and, 
so  far  as  it  Is  expedient,  the  body  as  well." 

This  sacrament  supplements  that  of  penance  (viz.  remission 
of  post-baptismal  sin)  in  the  sense  that  any  guilt  unconfessed  or 
left  over  after  normal  penances  imposed  by  confessors  is  purged 
thereby.  It  was  discussed  in  the  X2th  century  whether  this 
sacrament  is  indelible  like  baptism,  or  whether  it  can  be  repeated; 
and  the  latter  view,  that  of  Peter  Lombard,  prevailed. 

It  was  a  popular  opinion  in  the  middle  ages  that  extreme 
unction  extinguishes  all  tics  and  links  with  this  world,  So  that  he 
who  has  received  it  must,  if  he  recovers,  renounce  the  eating  of 
flesh  and  matrimonial  relations.  A  few  peasants  of  Lombardy 
still  believe  that  one  who  has  received  extreme  unction  ought  to 
be  left  to  die,  and  that  sick  people  nuiy  be  starved  to  death 
through  the  withholding  of  food  on  si4>erstitious  groimds.  Such 
opinions,  combat^  by  bishops  and  councils,  were  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  cofu<AamerUum  of  the  Cathars  {q.v,).  In  both 
sacraments  the  death-bed  baptism  of  an  earlier  age  seems  to 
survive,  and  they  both  fulfil  a  deep-seated  need  of  the  human 
spirit. 

Some  Gnmtics  sprinkled  the  heads  of  the  dying  widi  oil  and 
water  to  render  them  invisible  to  the  powers  of  di&rkness^  but  in 
the  East  generally,  where  the  need  to  compete  with  the  Cathar 
sacrament  of  Consolatio  was  less  acutely  felt,  extreme  imction 
is  unknown.  The  Latinizing  Armenians  adopted  it  from  Rome 
in  the  crusading  epoch.  At  an  earlier  dats^  however,  it  was  usual 
to  anoint  the  dead. 

In  the  Roman  Church  the  bishop  blesses  the  oQ  of  the  iitk 
used  in  extreme  unctions  on  Holy  Thursday  at  the  Chrismal 
Mass,^  using  the  following  prayer  of  the  sacramentaries  of 
GelaSius  and  Hadrian: — 

"  Send  forth,  we  pray  Thee,  Q  Lord,  Thy  holy  spirit,  the  Paraclete 
tfom  Heaven,  into  this  fatness  of  oil,  whvrh  Thou  hait  deigned  to 
produce  from  the  green  wood  for  reftcshment  of  mind  and  body; 
and  through  Th^r  holy  benediction  may  it  be  for  all  that  anoint,  taste, 
touch,  a  protection  of  mind  and  body,  of  soul  and  spirit,  unto  the 
easing  away  of  all  pain,  aH  weakness,  all  sickness  of  mind  and  foody; 
wherefore  Thou  hast  anointed  priest,  kings  and  prophets  and  martyrs 
with  thy  chrism,  perfected  by  Thee,  O  fiord,  biessied  and  abiding  in 
our  bowels  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

See  L.  Duchesne,  Origtkes  du  CuUe  Ckritien  (Paris,  x8o8).  . 

(F.  C  C* 

^  The  oil  left  over  from  the  year  before  b  burnt. 
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EYBESCHUTZ— EYCK,  VAN 


ETBESCHOT!^  JONATHAN  (1690-1764),  German  nbbi, 
was  from  1750  rabbi  in  Altona.  He  was  a  man  of  erudition, 
but  he  owed  Us  fam^  chiefly  to  his  personality.  Few  men  of  the 
period  so  profoundly  impressed  their  mark  on  Jewish  life.  He 
became  spteially  notorious  because  of  a  curious  controversy 
that  arose  concerning  the  amulets  which  Eybeschfltz  was  sus- 
pected of  issuing.  These  amulets  recognized  the  Messianic 
clain|s  of  Sabbatai  Sebi  (9. v.),  and  a  famous  rabbinic  con- 
temporary of  Eybeschtitz,  Jacob  Emden,  boldly  accused  him 
of  heresy.  The  controversy  was  a  momentous  incident  in  the 
Jewish  life  of  the  period,  and  though  there  is  insufficient  evidoice 
against  Eybeschate,'  Emden'  may  be  credited  with  having 
crashed  the  lingering  belief  in  Sabbatai  current  even  in  some 
orthodox  circles.  (L  A.) 

E7CK,  VAN,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Flemish  painters  in  whose 
works  the  rise  and  mature  development  of  art  in  western  Flanders 
are  represented.  Though  bred  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  they 
finally  established  their  professional  domicfle  in  Ghent  and  in 
Bruges;  and  there,  by  skill  and  inventive  gem'us,  they  changed 
the  traditional  habits  of  the  earlier  schools,  remodelled  the 
primitive  forms  of  Flemish  design,  and  introduced  a  complete 
revolution  into  the  technical  methods  of  execution  familiar  to 
their  countrymen. 

X.  Hubert  (Huybrecht)  van  Eyck  (?  X366-X436)  was  the 
oldest  and  most  remarkable  of  this  race  of  artists.  The  date 
of  his  birth  and  the  reconte  of  his  progress  are  lost  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  earlier  civilization  of  the  valle>^  of  the  Meuse.  He 
was  bom  about  1366,  at  Maeseyck,  under  the  shelter  or  protection 
of  a  Benedictine  convent,  in  which  art  and  lettos  had  been 
cultivated  from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  But  after  a 
long  series  of  wars — ^when  the  country  became  insecure,  and  the 
schools  which  had  flourished  in  the  towns  decayed— he  wandered 
to  Flanders,  and  there  for  the  first  time  gained  a  name.  As  court 
painter  to  the  hereditary  prince  of  Burgundy,  and  as  client  to 
one  of  the  richest  of  the  Ghent  patridans,  Hubert  is  celebrated. 
Here,  in  middle  age,  between  14x0  and  1420,  he  signalized 
himself  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  method  of  painting.  Here  he 
lived  in  the  pay  of  Philip  of  Charolais  till  1421.  Here  he  painted 
pictures  for  the  corporation,  whose  chief  magistrates  honoured 
him  with  a  state  visit  in  1424.  His  prindpal  masterpiece, 
the  "  Worship  of  the  Lamb,"  commissioned  by  Jodocus  Vijdts, 
lord  of  Pamde,  is  the  noblest  creation  of  the  Flemish  school,  a 
piece  of  which  we  posses  all  the  parts  dispersed  from  St  Bavon 
in  Ghent  to  the  galleries  of  Brussels  and  Berlin, — one  upon  which 
Hubert  laboured  till  he  died,  leaving  it  to  be  completed  by  his 
brother.  Almost  unique  AS*aa  illustration  of  contemporary 
feding  for  Christian  art,  this  great  composition  can  only  be 
matched  by  the  "  Fount  of  Salvation,"  in  the  museum  of  Madrid. 
It  reprisents,  on  numerous  panels,  Christ  on  the  judgment  seat, 
with  the  Virgin  and  St  John  the  Baptist  at  His  sides,  hearing 
the  songs  of  the  angds,  and  contemplated  by  Adam  and  Eve, 
and,  beneath  him,  the  Lamb  shedding  His  blood  in  the  presence 
of  angels,  apostles,  prophets,  martyrs,  knights  and  hermits. 
On  the  outer  sides  of  the  panels  are  the  Virgin  and  the  angd 
annunciate,  the  sibyls  and  prophets  who  foretold  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  donors  in  prayer  at  the  feet  of  the  Baptist  and 
Evangelist.  After  this  great  work  was  finished  it  was  placed, 
in  X432,  on  an  altar  in  St  Bavon  of  Ghent,  with  an  inscription 
on  the  frajmework  describing  Hubert  as  "  maior  quo  nemo 
repertus,"  and  setting  forth,  in  colours  as  imperishable  as  the 
picture  itsdf,  that  Hubert  began  and  John  afterwards  brought 
it  to  perfection.  John  van  Eyck  certainly  wished  to  guard 
against  an  error  which  ill-informed  posterity  showed  itself 
but  too  prone  to  foster,  the  error  that  he  alone  had  composed 
and  carried  out  an  altarpiece  executed  jointly  by  Hubert  and 
himself.  His  contemporaries  may  be  credited  with  full  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  in'  this  respect,  and  the  facts  were  equally 
weU  known  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  or  the  chiefs  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Bruges,  who  visited  the  painter's  house  in  state  in  x  43  2, 
and  the  members  of  the  chaxhber  of  rhetoric  at  Ghent,  who 
reproduced  the  Agnus  Dd  as  a  tableau  tivant  in  1456.  Yet 
a  later  generation  of  Flemings  forgot  the  claims  of  Hubert, 


and  gave  the  honours  that  were  his  due  to  his  brother  John 
exdusively. 

The  solemn  grandeur  of  church  art  in  the  xsth  century  never 
found,  out  of  Italy,  a  nobler  exponent  than  Hubert  van  Eyck. 
His  representation  of  Christ  as  the  judge,  between  the  Virgin  and 
St  John,  affords  a  fine  display  of  realistic  truth,  combined  with 
pure  drawing  and  gorgeous  colour,  and  a  happy  union  of  earnest- 
ness and  simplidty  with  the  deepest  rdigious  feeling.  In  contrast 
with  earlier  productions  of  the  Flexnish  school,  it  shows  a  singular 
depth  of  tone  and  great  richness  of  detail.  Finished  with  sur- 
prising skill,  it  is  executed  with  the  new  ofl  medium,  of  which 
Hubert  shared  the  invention  with  his  brother,  but  of  which  no 
rival  artists  at  the  time  possessed  the  secret, — a  medium  wliich 
consists  of  subtle  mixtures,  of  oil  and  varnish  applied  to  the 
moistening  of  pigments  after  a  fashion,  only  kept  secret  for  a 
time  from  gildsmen  of  neighbouring  dties,  but  unreveaded  to 
the  Italians  till  near  the  dose  of  the  xsth  century.  When  Hubert 
died  on  the  x8th  of  September  1426  he  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
on  the  altar  of  which  his  masteiplece  was  placed.  According 
to  a  traditi<«  as  old  as  the  x6th  century,  his  arm  was  preserved 
as  a  rdic  in  a  casket  above  the  portal  of  St  Bavon  of  .Ghent. 
.During  a  life  of  much  apparent  activity  and  surprising  successes 
he  taught  the  dements  of  his  art  to  his  brother  John,  who  sur- 
vived him. 

2.  John  (Jan)  van  Eyck  (?  X385-X440).  The  date  of  hjs 
birth  is  not  more  accuratdy  known  than  that  of  his  dder  brother, 
but  he  was  bom  much  later  than  Hubert,  who  took  charge  of 
him  and  made  him  his  "  disdple."  Under  this  tuition  John 
learnt  to  draw  and  paint,  and  mastered  the  properties  of  colours 
from  Pliny.  Later  on,  Hubert  admitted  him  into  partnership, 
and  both  were  made  court  painters  to  Philip  of  Charolan.  After 
the  breaking  up  of  the  prince's  household  in  X421,  John  became 
his  own  master,  left  the  woricshop  of  Hubert,  and  took  an 
engagement  as  painter  to  John  of  Bavaria,  at  that  time  resident 
at  the  Hague  as  coimt  of  Holland.  From  the  Hague  he  returned 
in  1424  to  take  service  with  Philip,  now  duke  of  Burgundy,  at  a 
sala^  of  xoo  livres  per  annum,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death 
John  van  Eyck  remained  the  faithful  servant  of  his  prince, 
who  never  treated  him  otherwise  than  gradously.  He  was 
frequently  employed  in  missions  of  trust;  and  fcdlowing  the 
fortunes  of  a  chief  who  was  always  in  the  saddle,  he  appears  for 
a  time  to  have  been  in  ceaseless  motion,  recdving  extra  pay  for 
secret  services  at  Ldden,  drawing  his  salaxy  at  Bruges,  yet 
settled  in  a  fixed  abode  at  Lille.  In  1428  he  joined  the  embassy 
sent  by  Philip  the  Good  to  Lisbon  to  beg  the  hand  of  Isabella 
of  Portugal.  His  portrait  of  the  bride  fixed  the  duke's  choice. 
After  his  return  he  settled  finally  at  Bruges,  where  he  married, 
and  his  wife  bore  him  a  daughter,  known  in  after  years  as  a  nun 
in  the  convent  of  Maeseyck.  At  the  christening  of  this  child 
the  duke  was  sponsor,  and  this  was  but  one  of  many  distinctions 
by  which  Philip  the  Good  rewarded  his  painter's  merits.  Numer- 
ous altarpieces  and  portraits  now  give  proof  of  van  Eyck's 
extensive-  practice.  As  finished  works  of  art  and  modc&  of 
consdentious  labour  they  are  all  worthy  of  the  name  they 
bear,  though  not  of  equal  excellence,  none  being  better  than 
those  which  were  completed  about  x}32.  Of  an  earlier  period, 
a  "  Consecration  of  Thomas  i  Becket "  has  been  preserved,  and 
may  now  be  seen  at  Chatsworth,  bearing  the  date  of  X42X;  no 
doubt  this  picture  would  give  a  fair  representation  of  van  E3rck's 
talents  at  the  moment  when  he  started  as  an  independent 
master,  but  that  time  and  accidents  of  omission  and  comnusaion 
have  altered  its  state  to  such  an  extent  that  no  condusive  ofMiuon 
can  be  formed  respecting  it.  The  panels  of  the  "  Worship  of 
the  Lamb  "  were  completed  nine  years  later.  They  show  that 
John  van  Eyck  was  quite  able  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  his  brother. 
He  had  not  only  the  lines  of  Hubert's  compositions  to  guide 
him,  he  had  also  those  parts  to  look  at  and  to  study  which 
Hubert  had  finished.  He  continued  the  work  with  almost 
as  much  vigour  as  his  mastor.  His  own  experience  had  been 
increased  by  travel,  and  he  had  seen  the  finest  varieties  of 
landscape  in  Portugal  and  the  Spanish  provinces.  This  enabled 
him  to  transfer  to  his  pictures- the  charming  scenery  of  lands 


mort  taaay  tfaui  IboK  of  Fluuhn,  uul  thii  ht  did  with  mcciinc> 
ud  not  without  poetic  feeling.  We  may  ucribe  much  ol  the 
succes  which  attended  hii  efforts  to  complete  the  ilUi;Hece 
of  Ghent  to  the  devctnen  with  which  he  leproduced  the  vi  '   ' 


enery,  n 


(rovdofCintia,  there  of  the  falufls  ud  atgl  of  his  D*tiv 
Talicy.  la  all  these  hadtgrounda,  though  we  miia  the  adentifi 
rules  of  pcnpectivc  with  which  the  van  Eydia  were  not  familial 
we  hnd  auch  delicate  perceptions  of  gradations  in  tone,  sud 
stinospheiT,]rct  such  minuteness  and  perfection  of  finish,  that  ou 
admintion  acvei  flags.  Nor  [s  the  colour  less  briltiant  or  th 
touch  less  him  than  in  Hubert  ^s  panels.  John  only  differs  froi 
his  brother  la  being  lev  masculine  and  less  sternly  religiou! 
He  excels  in  two  splendid  likenesses  of  Jodocus  Vijdts  and  hi 
wile  Catherine  Burluuti.  The  sane  vigorous  style  and  colourei 
Ley  of  harmony  characterizes  the  small  "  Virgin  and  Child 


Lt  Ince,  and  the  "  Madonna,"  probably  of  the 
at  Che  Louvre,  ctecuted  for  RoUin,  chancellor  of  Burgundy. 
Contemporary  with  these,  the  male  poclcaits  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  the  "  Man  with  the  Pinks,"  in  the  EerlinMuieum 
(i4]i-14M).  show  oo  relaialioa  of  power;  hut  later  creations 
display  do  fuitfaer  progress,  unless  we  accept  as  progress  a  more 
seajching  <iclicicy  of  finish,  counterbalanced  by  an  eicrssive 
softness  of  rounding  ia  fi«b  contours.  An  unfaltering  minute- 
ncB  of  hand  and  great  tenderness  of  treatment  may  be  found, 
combined  with  angularity  oi  drapery  and  some  awkwardness 
of  iltilude  in  the  full  length  portrait  couple  0ohn  Araolhni  and 
his  wife)  at  the  Ntlional  Gallery  |iU4),  in  which  ■  rare  insight 
into  the  detail  of  animal  nature  is  reveled  in  a  study  of  iterrler 
dog.  A  "  Hadonoa  with  Saints,"  at  Dresden,  equally  soft  and 
niiDUte,  diUDis  us  by  the  mastery  with  which  an  aichitectutal 
buJLsttauid  is  put  in..  The  bold  and  energetic  striving  of  earlier 
days,  the  stioDg  bright  tone,  are  not  equalled  by  the  soft  blending 
and  tender  tints  of  the  later  ones.  Sometimes  A  crude  ruddi- 
Bra  Id  flesh  strikes  us  as  a  growing  defect,  an  instance  of  which 
a  tbe  picture  in  the  museum  of  Bruges,  in  which  Canon  van  det 
Faeleo  is  represented  kneeling  before  the  Virgin  under  the 
protection  of  St  George  <I4m)-  From  first  to  last  van  Eyck 
retains  his  ability  in  portraiture.  Fine  specimens  are  the  two 
male  likenesses  in  tbe  gallery  of  Vienna  (I4j6),  and  a  female,  the 
master's  wife,  in  the  gallery  of  Bruges  (1439}.  His  desth  in 
H4oftt  at  Bruges  is  suthentically  recorded.  He  was  buried 
in  St  DonaL  Like  many  great  artists  he  formed  hut  few  pupils. 
Hubert's  disciple,  Jodocus  of  Ghent,  hardly 


d  only  acquit 


IhrDwn  ofl  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Flemish  teaching. 
Cristas,  who  was  taught  by  John,  remains  immeasurably  betund 
him  in  everything  that  relates  to  art.  But  if  the  personal 
induenc«  of  tbe  van  Eycks  wss  small,  that  of  their  works  was 
■"'"•"■■-,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  (hat  their  example, 
taken  in  cotljunction  with  thai  of  van  der  Weyden,  determined 
the  currrat  and  practice  of  painting  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe  DOith  of  the  Alps  for  nearly  a  century. 

Srr  a1«  Waageo,  HiJitrl  a*d  Jtiam  Km  Eyci  (1811):  Volt. 
WrrlidaJa»ta*E)riU90o):  L.  Kkmmenr  on  the  two  familin  10 
KnacUiw'i  Ktimieir'ilKuptfkin  (1S9B).  (J-  A.  C.) 

ETK  B  market-town  and  municipal  borough  in  the  Eye 
parliamentary  division  of  Sufiolk;  England;  94I  m.  N.E.  from 
LoodoB  by  the  Creal  Eastern  railway,  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
fiom  the  Ipswich-Norwich  Hne.  Pop.  (iQoi)  3004.  The  church 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  is  mainly  of  Perpendicular  fiint  work, 
with  Eariy  English  portit 
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Eye  (Btya,  Ayt)  was  once  surrounded  by  ■  stream,  from 
which  it  is  said  to  have  derived  it*  name.  Leland  says  it  was 
ntuied  in  a  marsh  and  bad  formerly  been  accessible  by  river 
vesels  (roD  Cnamct,  though  the  river  was  then  only  navigable 


to  BurstOD,  1 1  m.  from  Bye.  Prom  tbe  diHSreiy  ot  nuroaoas 
bones  and  Roman  urns  and  coins  it  baa  been  thought  that  tbe 
place  was  once  the  cemetery  of  a  Rontsn  camp,  Witliam  I. 
gave  the  lordship  of  Eye  to  Robert  Malet,  a  Norman,  who  built  a 
castle  and  a  fiencdictine  monastery  which  was  at  first  subordinate 
to  the  abbey  of  Bemay  in  Nonnandy.  Eye  is  a  borough  by 
prescription.  In  120s  King  John  gitintcd  to  the  townsmen  a 
charter  freeing  them  from  various  tolls  and  customs  snd  [ran 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ihire  and  hundred  courts.  Idter  chattels 
were  granted  by  Elizabeth  in  JSSS  and  1574,  by  James  I.  in 
1604,  and  by  William  III.  in  1647.  In  ijM  the  borough  was 
newly  incorporated  under  two  bailiBs,  ten  chief  and  twenty-foui 
inferior  burgesses,  and  an  annual  fair  on  Whit-Monday  and  1 
market  on  Saturday  were  granted.  Two  members  were  returned 
to  each  parliament  from  1571  till  lajjj.when  the  Reform  Art 
reduced  the  membership  to  one.  By  the  Redistribution  Act  of 
188s  the  representatioa  was  merged  in  the  Eye  division  ot  the 
county.  The  making  of  pillow-lace  was  formerly  carried  on 
extensively,   but  practically   ceased  with'  the  introduction  of 

STB  (O.  Eng.  edfe,  Ger.  Augi;  derived  from  an  Indo-European 
root  also  seen  in  Lat.  ac-ului,  the  organ  of  vision  (i,«.). 

Anatomy,— The  eye  consisu  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  the  true 
organ  of  sight,  aa  well  as  of  certain  muscles  which  move  it,  and 
'  ''  e  lachrymal  apparatus  which  keeps  the  front  of  it  in  a 
condition.  The  tydiali  is  contained  in  the  front  of  the 
and  is  a  sphere  of  about  an  inch  (14  mm.)  in  diameter, 
the  front  of  this  a  segment  of  a  lesser  ^ibere  projects 
slightly  and  forms  the  fsriua  (fig.  i,  10),    There  are  three  coali 
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:  eyeball,  aneitenial  (protective),  a  middle  (va 
errial  (sensory).  There  ace  also  three  refracting 
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lamina  fitsca.  11m  conut  is  quite  conttDUOUi  wllb  tlie  idtrotic 
but  bai  a  gieiici  convexity.  Undet  Ifae  microscQpe  il  i>  teen  to 
caasiit  of  £vclaycn.  Most  interioily  there  ii  a  layer  of  Mntifitd 
epithelium,  thcD  in  interior  ekitic  layer,  then  the  ni(i(a?i'''<i 
frotria  ol  the  comea  which  il  fibioui  Kith  ipaces  in  t.hicb  (be 
atellate  corneal  corpvuin  Vic,  vfbile  txfaind  this  is  the  posterior 
elastic  Uyer.ind  iben  a  delicate  layer  ot  endoi helium.  The 
Iranspateocy  ol  the  cornea  ii  due  to  the  fact  that  tU  thcK. 

The  middle  or  vucutir  coat  of  the  eye  cooaista  of  the  ciiirn'rf, 
the  cUiary  pncasu  and  the  inj.  The  choioid  (£;.  i,ck)  doesnot 


rwuda] 


composed  of  numeioui  blood-vcstels  ind  pigment  «[]■  bound 
together  by  connective  tissue  and,  superficially,  is  lined  by  a 
delicate  layer  of  pigmented  connective  tissue  called  the  Joiniiia' 
ivprackoreidca  in  contact  with  (be  alieady-menlianed  peri- 
choroidal lymph  space.     On  tbe  deep  lurfice  of  the  cbotoid  ia 

The  cUiory  procasa  are  some  tivcaly  triangular  rldgea, 
radially  arranged,  witfa  theii  ^ices pointing  backward  (£g,  1 ,  ^), 
while  their  bases  are  level  with  the  comco-sderal  JuncliOD. 
They  are  as  vascular 

'  ir  (he  cbfiarv  "iHJCK.wmcDconsiBisoiraojaiLng 

rise,  close  to  tbe  canal  oi 
rior  elastic  lamina  of  the 
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ii(k,wbicbco 
!  fibres  (fig.>. 


ward  an 


and  anterior  part  of  the  ^i 

they  contract.    The  circular  nDrcsJie)uit  inlemal  toIiieseBna 

are  few  or  wanting  In  short -lighted  people. 

The  frij  (fig.  I,  /)  is  the  coloured  diaphragm  of  the  ejie,  the 
CDOtreof  which  is  pierced  to  form  the  pupil;  it  is  composed  of  a 
connective  tissue  stroma  cont^iningblood-vessels,  pigment  cells 
and  muscle  fibres.  In  front  of  it  is  a  refiection  of  tbe  same  layer 
ol  endothelium  which  lines  tbe  back  of  tbe  cornea,  while  behind 
both  it  and  tbe  ciliary  processes  is  a  double  layer  ol  epithelium, 
deeply  pigmented,  which  really  belongs  to  the  retina.  Tbe  pig- 
ment io  Ihesubstanceof  the  iris  is  variously  coloured  in  different 
individuals,  and  is  often  deposited  after  birth,  lo  (hat,  in  newly- 
born  European  children,  the  colour  of  the  eyes  i*  often  alale-Uue 
owing  to  the  black  pigment  a(  the  back  of  the  -iris  sbowing 
While,  yellow  or  reddish-hi 


(he  black  pigment 
blue-eyed  people  vi 
in  Albinos  the  posterior  pigmc 


.gthe 


it  grey,  haiel 


■ppeari 


ling,  though  it  ii 


deyienions  known  ai  the  spaas  ej  Fontana. 

lie  iuiet  or  sensory  layer  of  tbe  wall  of  the  eyeball  is  the 
retina;  It  is  a  delicate  transparent  membrane  which  becomes 
thinneraslhefiontof  iheeyeisapproached.  A  short  distance 
behind  tbe  ciliary  processes  (be  nervous  part  of  it  stops  and 
forms  a  scalloped  border  called  the  urs  lerrala,  but  the  pigmented 
layer  is  continued  on  behind  the  ciliary  pioccsses  and  Iris,  as 
bu  been  mentioned,  and  Is  known  as  the  fart  cilfaris  rcliiiae 
and  pars  iridica  nliiae.  Under  the  microscope  the  posterior 
part  of  Ibe  retina  Is  teen  (o  consist  of  eight  layers.  In  its  passage 
from  tbe  lens  and  vitreous  the  ligbt  teaches  these  layers  in  the 
loUowingorder.— (i]  Layer  ol  nerve  fibres;  (i)  Layer  of  ganglion 
cells;  t))  Inner  molecular  layer;  <4)  Inner  nuclear  layer;  (5) 
Outer  molecular  layer;  (6)  Outer  nuclear  layer;  (7)  Ijyer  ol 
rods  and  conea;  (8)  Rgroented  layer. 

Tbe  layer  o(  nerve  fibm  (fig.  I. »)  is  composed  of  tbeailKylinden 
only  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  which  pierce  the  ecleioiic.  choroid 
and  all  the  succeeding  Isyen  of  the  retiiu  to  radkjie  over  its  lurfate- 

The  ganaUooic  layer  (n^.  2,3)  conuiisof  AHLnglpitraliiinof  iaite 
ganglLDn  cells,  each  oi  which  it  conliouous  wiili  ■  Abre  of  (he  prrced- 
■ngbrerwhich forms hiaxon.  Each alngivesoflanumtnof finer 
fUKsma  (deadrilei]  which  aiboriic  in  the  neii  Liyer. 


H  rods  known  as  the  Sibra  oj  U 
m  (hiDugh  the  tbickncn  ot  tbe  retina  M 


When  then 


■cveril  layen,  which  are 
fibrca  ol  ihe  uipp 

right  angles  to  1(8  surface,  and  are  Joined  together  on  (be  iimei 
side  of  the  layer  ol  nerve  fibres  to  form  tbe  ixrur  limilini  mtm- 
tram.  More  tiierDAlly,  at  the  bases  of  the  rods  and  cone*,  they 
untia  again  to  form  the  outer  litoiling  membrane. 

ina  is  looked  at  with  tbe  naked  eye  from  in  (root 
sare  seen  on  it.  Oneof  these  isinoval  depmsloa 
ross,  which,  owing  to  (he  presence  of  pigment,  to 
01  a  yeuow  tcilout  and  is  known  as  tbe  yellow  spot  (nuciifa 
tulea):  it  is  situated  directly  in  (he  an(ero-po>teriDr  aits  of  tbe 
eyeball,  and  at  its  margin  the  nerve  fibre  layer  is  (binned  and  tbe 
gangUonic  layer  thickened.  At  Its  centre,  however,  both  these 
layers  are  wanting,  atid  In  tbe  layer  of  rods  and  conei  only  the 
cones  are  present.  This  central  part  b  called  tbe  /ttta  aniraiu 
and  is  tbe  point  of  acutest  vision.  The  second  mark  is  litoated 
a  little  below  and  to  the  biner  side  of  the  yellow* spot;  it  Is  ■ 
circular  disk  with  raited  margins  and  a  depreaied  centre  ind  ia 
called  tbe  P^KdJit;  in  structuie  it  incomplete  contrast  to  the 
yellow  spot,  lor  all  tbe  layers  eicept  that  olthene 


consequently,  as  ligbt  ca: 
IS  the"  blind  spot."    It  m 


rks  the  point  of  en 


ipreciation  of  Ihe  toadiilan  of  the 
optic  disk  is  one  ol  tbe  chief  objects  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  eryslaUm  lau  (fig.  i,  /.)  with  its  ligament  Mparates  tbe 
aqueous  from  tbe  vitreous  chamber  of  the  eye;  il  is  a  biconvex 
lens  the  posterior  surface  of  which  is  more  curved  than  the  an- 
terior. Radiatbigfrom  the  anterior  andposteriorpoletartthree 
faint  lines  forming  a  Y,  the  posterior  Y  being  erect  and  (be 
anterior  inverted.  Running  from  these  figures  are  a  series  of 
lamellae,  like  the  layers  of  an  onion,  each  oi  which  is  made  up  of 
a  number  of  fibrils  called  tbe  lent  fibre*.  On  Ibe  anterior  sorf ace 
of  the  lens  Is  a  layer  of  epithelial  cella,  which,  towards  the  margin 
01  equator,  gradually  dongate  into  lens  fibre*.  The  whole  lent 
is  enclosed  in  an  elastic  tUucturdcM  membraiw,  and,  like  the 
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bATc  the  ume  nfnctlve  [d 
TliB  UgUBCQl  of  the  leu*  is  the  tbkkened  ai 

fayilokl  membrane  which  lurroiuid^  the  vitr 


me  viiieous  body;  it  is 
1  Benuta,  and  thea  iplitg 
is  the  thicker  and  blend* 
■ith  the  anteiioi  part  ot  the  elaitic  apiule  of  the  leu*,  so  that, 
■hen  its  ittaduDcnl  to  the  OT>  semtta  ii  dnim  foiwaid  bj  the 
ciEaty  muscle,  the  Iciu,  by  its  own  eluticity,  jocreasc*  its  con- 
veniy.  Between  the  intenoi  and  potterioi  splitting  of  the 
fcyakrid  membrane  is  a  drcuLar  lymph  space  ftumunding  the 
narpa  of  the  ien*  known  as  the  coiuJ  of  Ptlil  (lig.  i,  p)^ 

The  Of-MU  kumtmr  (fig.  i,  of)  a  contained  between  the  lens 
sad  it*  ^lament  posteriorly  and  the  coinca  antcHoriy.  It  is 
ptactkilly  B  very  oetk  ulutioii  of  common  salt  (chlofide  of 
sodhun  1-4^.  The  ^uce  coDUUdDi  it  i*  imperfectly  divided 
iou  a  luge  lattrior  and  t,  mull  poUerioc  chamber  by  *  per- 
lonted  diaphngm — the  irii. 

The  wilmai  My  or  hnwv  ii  >  fdly  whkk  Ells  >D  Ihe 
contents  of  the  eyeball  behind  the  lens.  It  ii  tunmmded  by  the 
hyaloid  membrane,  almdy  noticed,  and  uil«t{oriy  b  concave 
lor  the  rec^XIon  of  the  lens. 

fmn  the  centre  of  the  optic  disk  to  the  posterior  pole  ot  the 
leM  s  lymph  canal  fonncd  by  a  tube  of  the  hyaloid  membrtine 
•iretclKi  Ihrou^  the  cenlie  of  the  vitreous  body;  this  is  the 
eeivel  0J  Sliffmg^  which  in  the  embryo  transmitted  the  hyalc^ 
ijtcry  to  the  leiu.  The  csmporition  of  the  vjtnous  is  practically 
the  same  is  that  ol  the  aqueous  humour. 

The  mrltria  af  Uu  tytbdi  are  >11  derived  from  Ihe  ophthalmic 
bnnch  of  the  iatemal  carotid,  and  canost  ol  the  retinal  which 
cnten  the  optic  nerve  farbackintheaibll,  the  two  long  dUaries, 
■hick  run  forward  In  the  choroid  and  Jmn  the  anterior  dliaiica, 
from  muscular  bnnchc*  of  the  ophthalmic,  in  the  drculus  iridis 
Btajor  roond  the  margia  ol  the  iiis,  and  the  six  to  twelve  short 
dliaries  whicb  piem  the  sclerotic  round  the  optic  oeive  and 
mpply  the  choroid  and  ciliaiy  processes. 

Tbe  tBtu  if  Ikt  lythall  emerge  as  four  or  five  trunks  mther 
befaiad  the  equator;  these  are  caBcd  from  theli  sppesraoce 
•not  MTlifMse,  and  opta  into  the  superior  ophthalmic      "     '~ 


Eya. — Tbe  lydids  are  composed  of 
the  fonowiag  stmctarts  from  tn  front  backward:  (i)  Skin;  (i) 
Supofidal  fssda;  (])  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle;  (4) 
roruf  ^falet  of  fibrous  tisue  attached  to  tlie  orbital  margia  if/ 
the  wperior  and  inferior  paifcbral  litaMotli,  and,  at  the  junction 
of  tbe  eydids,  by  the  eitenul  ind  internal  Uruii  lifantnlj  ol 
*hidi  tbe  latter  is  also  known  as  Ihe  lemlo  acidi;  (;)  Ueilicmiaii 
ifaiiit,  which  are  large  modified  sebaceous  glands  lubricating  the 
edga  of  the  lids  and  preventing  tiiem  adhering,  and  Gtaiidi  0} 
MM,  lufe  sweat  glands  which,  when  inEstned,  cause  a  "  sty  '% 
(e)  the  umjimilna,  a  layer  of  mucous  membrane  which  lino  the 
back  of  the  eyelids  and  is  reflected  on  to  the  front  oi  the  globe, 
the  reflectkm  forming  the  fornix:  on  tbe  front  of  the  cornea  the 
DDJuBCtiva  i*  continoouB  with  the  layer  of  epithelial  cells  already 


Tbe  Udrymal  ^*d  is  found  in  the  upper  and  outer  part  of 
tbe  front  of  tbe  orbit.  It  a  about  the  size  of  an  almond  and 
ha*  an  uppet  (oibitaJ)  and  a  lower  (palpebral)  part.    Its  sii  to 


:i>thetu 


loftt 


Tbe  Udrymal  tancii  (caDaUcuU)  (tee  fig.  j,  S  sod  9)  are 
■aperfor  and  inferior,  and  open  by  minute  orifices  (puncta)  on  to 
the  free  mrgins  of  tbe  two  eydids  near  their  inner  pdnt  of 
jBDCtioo.  Tbey  collect  the  leers,  secreted  by  the  lachrymal 
■      ■■  '  ■■       -  aright  across  the  front  of  the  eyeball,  ton- 

D  pink  tubercle  called  the  anaumla  laekrymalii 
(^  ],  A  M  the  iDOS  angle  of  the  eyelids,  and  open  into  the 
lat^ymal  uc  (Bg.  3.  B),  which  lies  In  a  groove  in  tbe  kcbiynud 
bone.  The  aac  b  coDllnued  down  bto  the  muai  dml  (Gg.  3,  S), 
■Itich  it  aboitt  1  inch  long  and  opens  into  tbe  inferior  meatus  of 
Ihe  DOM,  ill  opening  being  guarded  by  a  valve. 


The  orbit  contains  seven  muscles,  all  of  whidi  rite  close  to  the 
uplic  foramen.  Tbe  (nulor  poffeirae  niferisrii  it  the  highest, 
ud  passes  forward  to  the  superior  tarsal  plate  and  f«niji  ot  the 
conjunctiva.  The  lufeiBr  and  mjaitt  rtOi  are  inserted  into  the 
upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces of  the  eyeball  re- 
spectively; tbey  make 


into  the  aids  of  the 
eyeball  and  make  it 
look  outward  or  in- 
ward. The  superior 
oblique  runs  forward 
to  a  pulley  in  the  Inner 
and  front  part  of  the 
roof  of  tbe  orbit,  round 
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back  pan  of  tl 
eyebaU.  It  turns  tl 
glance  downward  ana  ^ 
outwari.  The  inferior  * 
oblique  rises  from  the  inner  and  front  part  ol  the  floor  of  the 
orbit,  and  is  also  inserted  into  the  outer  and  back  part  ol  the 
eyeball.  It  directs  tbe  glance  upward  and  outward.  Of  all 
these  musdes  Ihe  superior  oblique  is  supplied  by  the  fourth 
nerve,  Ihe  ettonal  rectus  by  the  siith  and  the  rest  by  the 

part  ot  Ihe  eyeball  and  Ihe  anterior  parts  of  the 
muscic*  are  envebped  in  a  lympb  space,  known  as  the  apnU 
0/  T'cHM,  whicb  assistB  their  movements. 

EiiBRifOtocv.— As  is  pobled  out  in  the  article  BlAtti,  tbe 
optic  veiiiJet  grow  out  from  tbe  fore-brain,  and  tbe  part  nearest 
the  brain  become*  constricted  and  elongated  to  form  tbe  optic 
stalk  (see  hgs.  4  and  5,  fi).  At  the  same  lime  the  ectoderm 
covering  the  side  of  the  head  thickens  and  become*  invaipnatcd 
to  form  the  lens  vesicle  (see  figs.  4  and  j,  S),  which  later  loses  its 
connexion  with  (he  surface  and  approaches  the  optic  vesicle, 
causing  that  tlructikre  to  become  cupped  for  its  rMeption,  so 
that  what  was  the  optic  voicle  becomes  Ihe  optic  cup  and  conusls 
of  an  external  and  an  internal  layer  of  cells  (fig.  6  fi  and  t).  Of 
these  the  outer  cell*  become  the  retinal  pigment,  while  the 
inner  form  Ihe  other  layer*  of  the  re 
the  optic  cup  extends,  as  the  ckerMai  fisiuM  (not  si 
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Eye  (ind  Mage). 
A  Optic  cup, 
(,  Inva^nation  of  leu. 


diagrams),  along  the  lower  and  back  part  of 
into  this  alit  unks  some  of  the  surrounding  m 
the  vitreous  body  and  tbe  hyaloid  arteries,  one  of  which  peissu.' 
When  this  has  happened  the  fissure  closes  ap.  Tix  anterior 
epithelium  of  the  lens  vesicle  remains,  but  from  the  pcaterior 
tbe  lens  fibres  are  developed  and  these  gradually  fill  up  the 
cavity.  The  superficial  layer  of  head  ectoderm,  from  which  the 
invaginalsl  and  separated,  become*  tbe  anterior 


Ihe  ectoderm 


ibryologiiti  regaid  the  vitreous  body  ai 
ii(KeQuain'tJlHM»y,voLL,  1908). 
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epithelium  of  the  cornea  (fig.  6,  c),  and  between  it  and  the  lens 
the  mesoderm  sinks  in  to  form  the  cornea,  iris  and  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  while  surrounding  the  optic  cup  the  meso- 
derm forms  the  sclerotic  and  choroid 
coats  (fig.  7, 9  and  f ).  Up  to  the  seventh 
month  the  pupil  is  closed  by  the  mem- 
brana  pufiiUarit,  derived  from  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens  which  is  part  of  the 
mesodermal  ingrowth  through  the 
choroidal  fissure  already  mentioned 
The  hyaloid  artery  remains,  as  a  pro- 
longation of  the  retinal  artery  to  the 
lens,  until  just  before  birth,  but  after 

Diagram  of  Developing  ^^^^   »^   "^eath   forms   the   canal   of 

Eye  (3rd  stage).  ,     Stilling.    Most   of    the   fibres  of   the 

e,  Solid  lens.  optic  nerve  are  centripetal  and  begin 

«.   Corneal  epithcliuin.  g,  ^1,^  ^^^^  ^j  ^jj^  ganglionic  cells  of 
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Fig.  6, 


figs.  4  and  5. 


the  retina;  a  few,  however,  are  centri- 
fugal and  come  from  the  nerve  cells  in 
the   brain. 

The  eyelids  are  developed  as  ecto- 
dermal folds,  which  blend  with  one 
another  about  the  third  month  and 
separate  again  before  birth  m  Man 
(fig.  7,  «c).  The  lachrymal  sac  and 
duct  are  formed  from    solid    ectoder- 

^.  rr%     <    .      inal  thickenings  which  later  become 

Diagram  of  Developing  ---»i;--j 

TEye    (4th    stage),  cajahz^.  ^        ^  . 

The     mesodermal      I^  ^"1  thus  be  seen  that  the   optic 
tissues  are  dotted,    nerve  and  retina  are  formed  from  the 
f,  Choroid  and  Iris.       brain  ectoderm;  the  lens,  anterior  epi- 
9,  V^tiSSll  "^  thelium  of  the  cornea,  skin  of  the  eyeUds, 

<*  Aqueous.  conjunctiva  and  lachrymal  apparatus 

K,  Eyelids.  from  the  superficial  ectoderm;  while  the 

sclerotic,  choroid,  vitreous  and  aqueous 
humours  as  well  as  the  iris  and  cornea  are  derived  from  the 
mesoderm. 

See  Human  Etttiryotogy,  by  C.  S.  Minot  (New  York);  Quain's 
Anatomy,  vol.  i.  (1908):  "  Entwickelung  dcs  Auges  der  Wirbcl- 
tiere,"  by  A  Froricp,  in  Handbuch  der  vergUichenden  und  txferi- 
tnenUUen  EntwickdungsUkre  der  Wirbeltiere  (O.  Hertwig,  Jena, 
1905)- 

Comparative  ANATOUV.—The  Acrania,  as  represented  by 
Amphioxus  (the  lancelet),  have  a  patch  of  pigment  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  brain  which  is  regarded  as  the  remains  of  a  degenerated 
eye.  In  the  Cyclostomata  the  hag  (Myxine)  and  larval  lamprey 
(Ammocoetes)  have  ill-developed  eyes  lying  beneath  the  skin  and 
devoid  of  lens,  iris,  cornea  and  sclerotic  as  well  as  eye  muscles. 
In  the  adult  lamprey  (Petromyzon)  these  structures  are  developed 
at  the  metamorphosis,  and  the  skin  becomes  transparent,  render- 
ing sight  possible.  Ocular  muscles  are  developed,  but,  unlike 
most  vertebrates,  the  inferior  rectus  is  supplied  by  the  sixth 
nerve  while  all  the  others  are  supplied  by,  the  third.  In  all 
vertebrates  the  retina  consists  of  a  layer  of  scnso-neural  cells, 
the  rods  and  cones,  separated  from  the  light  by  the  other  layers 
which  together  represent  the  optic  ganglia  of  the  invertebrates; 
in  the  latter  animals,  however,  the  senso-neural  cells  are  nearer 
the  light  than  the  ganglia. 

In  fishes  the  eyeball  is  flattened  in  front,  but  the  flat  cornea 
is  compensated  by  a  spherical  lens,  which,  tmlike  that  of  other 
vertebrates,  is  adapted  for  near  vision  when  at  rest.  The  iris 
in  some  bony  fishes  (Teleostei)  is  not  contractile.  In  the 
Teleostei,  too,  there  is  a  process  of  the  choroid  which  projects 
into  the  vitreous  chamber  and  runs  forward  to  the  lens;  it  is 
known  as  the  processus  falcsjormis,  and,  besides  nourishing  the 
lens,  is  concerned  in  accommodation.  This  specialized  group 
of  fishes  is  also  remarkable  for  the  possession  of  a  so-called 
choroid  giandf  which  is  really  a  rete  mirabile  (see  Aktesxes) 
between  the  choroid  and  sclerotic.  The  sclerotic  in  fishes  is 
usualTy  chofidrified  and  sometimes  calcified  or  ossified.  In  the 
retina  the  rods  and  cones  are  about  equal  in  number,  and  the 
cones  are  very  .large.    In  the  cartilaginous  fishes  (Elasmobranchs) 


there  is  a  silvery  layer,  called  the  lapetum  luciditm,  on  the  retinal 
surface  of  the  choroid. 

In  the  Amphibia  the  cornea  is  more  convex  than  in  the  fish, 
but  the  lens  is  circular  and  the  sderotic  often  chondrified.  There 
is  no  processus  falciformis  or  tapetum  luddum,  but  the  class 
is  interesting  in  that  it  shows  the  first  rudiments  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  although  accommodation  is  brought  about  by  shifting 
the  lens.  In  the  retina  the  rods  outnumber  the  cones  and  these 
latter  are  smaller  than  in  any  other  animals.  In  some  Amphibians 
coloured  oil  globules  are  found  in  connexion  vrith  the  cones, 
and  sometimes  two  cones  are  joined,  forming  double  or  twin 
cones. 

In  Reptilia  the  eye  is  spherical  and  its  anterior  part  is  often 
protected  by  bony  plates  in  the  sclerotic  (Lacertilia  and  Chelonia) . 
The  ciliary  muscle  is  striated,  and  in  most  reptiles  accommodation 
is  effected  by  relaxing  the  dUary  ligament  as  in  higher  vertebrates, 
though  in  Uie  snakes  (Ophidia)  the  lens  is  shifted  as  it  is  in  the 
lower  forma.  Many  lizards  have  a  vascular  projection  of  the 
choroid  into  the  vitreous,  foreshadowing  the  pecten  of  birds 
and  homologous  with  the  processus  falciformis  of  fishes.  In 
the  retina  the  rods  are  scarce  or  absent. 

In  birds  the  eye  is  tubular,  espedally  in  nocturnal  and  raptorial 
forms:  this  is  due  to  a  lengthening  of  the  ciliary  region,  which  is 
always  protected  by  bony  plates  in  the  sderotic.  The  pecten, 
ahready  mentioned  in  lizards,  is  a  pleated  vascular  projection 
from  the  optic  disk  towards  the  lens  which  in  some  cases  it  reaches. 
In  Apteryx  this  structure  disappears.  In  the  retina  the  cones 
outnumber  the  rods,  but  are  not  as  numerous  as  in  the  reptiles. 
The  ciliary  muscle  is  of  the  striped  variety. 

In  the  Mammalia  the  eye  is  largely  endosed  in  the  orbit,  and 
bony  plates  in  the  sderotic  are  only  found  in  the  monotremes. 
The  cornea  is  convex  except  in  aquatic  mammab,  in  which  it  is 
flattened.  The  lens  is  biconvex  in  diurnal  mammals,  but  in 
nocturnal  and  aquatic  it  is  sphericaL  There  is  no  pecten,  but 
the  numerous  hyaloid  arteries  which  are  found  in  the  embryo 
represent  it.  The  iris  usually  has  a  circular  pupil,  but  in  some 
ungulates  and  kangaroos  it  is  a  transverse  slit.  In  the  Cetacea 
this  transverse  opening  is  kidney-shaped,  the  hQum  of  the  kidney 
being  above.  In  many  carnivores,  especially  nocturnal  ones, 
the  slit  is  vertical,  and  this  form  of  opening  seems  adapted  to  a 
feeble  light,  for  it  is  found  in  the  owl,  among  birds.  The  tapetum 
lucidum  is  found  in  Ungulata,  Cetacea  and  Carnivora.  The 
ciliary  muscle  is  unstripcd.  In  the  retina  the  rods  are  more 
numerous  than  the  cones,  while  the  macula  lutea  only  appears 
in  the  Primates  in  connexion  with  binocular  vision. 

Among  the  accessory  structures  of  the  eye  the  retractor  bulbi 
muscle  is  found  in  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds  and  many  mam- 
mals; its  nerve  supply  shows  that  it  is  probably  a  derivative  of 
the  exterhal  or  posterior  rectus.  The  nictitating  membrane 
or  third  eyelid  is  well-developed  in  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds 
and  some  few  sharks;  it  is  less  marked  in  mammals,  and  in 
Man  is  only  represented  by  the  little  plica  semilunaris.  When 
functional  it  is  drawn  across  the  eye  by  special  muscles  derived 
from  the  retractor  bulbi,  called  the  bursalis  and  p-^/amidalis. 
In  connexion  with  the  nictitating  membrane  the  Haiderian 
gland  is  developed,  while  the  lachrymal  gland  secretes  fluid 
for  the  other  eyelids  to  spread  over  .the  conjunctiva.  These 
two  glands  are  specialized  parts  of  a  row  of  glands  which  in  the 
Urodela  (tailed  amphibians)  are  situated  along  the  lower  eyelid; 
the  outer  or  posterior  part  of  this  row  becomes  the  lachrymal 
gland,  which  in  higher  vertebrates  shifts  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  eyelid,  while  the  inner  or  anterior  part  becomes  the 
Harderian  gland.  Bdow  the  amphibians  glands  are  not  necessary, 
as  the  water  keeps  the  eye  moist. 

The  lachrymal  duct  first  appears  in  the  tailed  amphibians; 
in  snakes  and  gecko  lizards,  however,  it  opens  into  the  mouth. 

For  literature  up  to  1000  see  R.  Wiedersheim's  VergUickende 
Anatomie  der  Wirbeltiere  (leoa.  1903).  Later  literature  is  noticed 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Pnysioloi^ical  Series  of  the  R.  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  Museum,  vol.  lii.  (London,  1906).    (F.  G.  P.) 

Eye  Diseases.— ^The  specially  important  diseases  of  the  eye 
are  those  which  temporarily  or  permanently  interfere  with 
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si^L  la  considering  the  pathology  of  the  eye  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  (i)  it  is  a  double  oigan,  while  (a)  either  eye 
may  have  its  own  trouble. 

I.  The  two  eyes  act  together,  under  normal  conditions,  for 
all  practical  puipOses  exactly  as  if  there  were  but  one  eye  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  face.  All  impressions  made  upon  either 
retina,  to  the  one  side  of  a  vertical  line  throu^  the  centre,  the 
ftftta  eaUralis,  before  giving  rise  to  conscious  perception  cause 
a  stimulation  of  the  same  area  in  the  brain.  Impressions 
formed  simidtaneously,  for  instance,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
right  retina  and  on  correq;x>nding  areas  of  the  light  side  of  the 
left  retina,  are  conveyed  to  the  same  spots  in  the  right  occipital 
lobe  of  the  brain.  Pathological  processes,  therefore,  which  are 
lorslisfd  in  the  right  or  left  occipital  lobes,  or  along  any  part  of 
the  oouise  of  the  fibres  which  pass  from  Uie  right  or  left  optic 
tracts  to  these  "visual  centres,"  cause  defects  in  function  of 
the  right  or  left  halves  of  the  two  retinae.  Hemianopiaf  or  half- 
blindness,  arising  from  these  pathological  changes,  is  of  very 
varying  degrees  of  severity,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  ii 
the  particular  lesion.  The  blind  areas  in  the  two  fields  of  vision, 
corresponding  to  the  outward  projection  of  the  paralysed  retinal 
areas,  are  alwajrs  symmetrical  both  in  shap<;  and  degree.  The 
central  lesion  may  for  instance  be  very  small,  but  at  the  same 
time  destructive  to  the  nerve  tissue.  This  will  be  revealed  as 
a  sector-shaped  or  insular  sjrmmetrical  complete  blindness  in 
the  fields  of  vision  to  the  opposite  side.  Or  a  large  central  area, 
or  an  area  comprising  many  or  all  of  the  nerve  fibres  which  pass 
to  the  visual  centre  on  one  side,  may  be  involved  in  a  lesion 
which  causes  impairment  of  function,  but  no  actual  destruction 
<A  the  nerve  tissue.  There  is  thus  caused  a  symmetrical  weaken- 
ing of  vision  {amUycpia)  in  the  opposite  fields.  In  such  cases 
the  ookmr  vision  is  so  much  more  evidently  affected  than  the 
sense  of  form  that  the  condition  has  been  caUed  kemuukromo' 
topna  or  half-colour  blindness.  Hemianopia  may  be  caused 
by  haemorrhage,  by  embolism,  by  tumour  growth  which  either 
directly  involves  the  visual  nerve  elements  or  affects  them  by 
compression  and  by  inflammation.  Transitory  hemianopia 
is  rare  and  is  no  doubt  most  frequently  of  toxic  origin. 

The  two  eyes  also  act  as  if  they  were  one  in  accommodating. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  two  eyes  to  acconunodate  simultaneously 
to  different  extents,  so  that  where  there  is,  as  occasionally 
hi^>pens,  a  difference  in  focus  between  them,  this  difference 
remains  the  same  for  all  distances  for  which  they  are  adapted. 
In  snch  cases,  therefore,  both  eyes  cannot  ever  be  accurately 
adapted  at  the  same  time,  though  either  may  be  alone.  It 
often  happens  as  a  consequence  that  the  one  eye  is  used  to  receive 
the  sharpest  images  of  distant,  and  the  other  of  near  objects. 
Any  pathological  change  which  leads  to  an  interference  in  the 
accommodating  power  of  one  eye  alone  must  have  its  origin  in  a 
lesion  which  lia  peripherally  to  -the  nucleus  of  the  third  cranial 
nerve.  Such  a  lesion  is  usually  one  of  the  third  nerve  itself. 
Consequently,  a  unilateral  accommodation  paresis  is  almost 
invariably  associated  with  pareses  of  some  of  the  oculo-motor 
moscks.  A  bilateral  accommodation  paresis  is  not  uncommotu 
It  is  due  to  a  nuclear  or  more  central  cerebral  disturbance. 
Unlike  a  hemianopia,  which  i*  mostly  permanent,  a  double 
accommodation  paresis  is  frequently  transitory.  It  is  often  a 
post-diphtheritic  condition,  appearing  alone  or  associated  with 
other  paresis. 

Both  eyes  are  also  normally  intimately  associated  in  their 
BMvementa.  They  move  in  response  to  a  stimulus  or  a  com- 
bination of  stimuli,  emanating  from  different  centres  of  the 
brain,  but  one  which  is  always  equally  distributed  to  the  corre- 
^xmding  muscles  in  both  eyes,  so  that  the  two  lines' of  fixation 
meet  at  the  succession  of  points  on  which  attention  is  directed. 
The  movements  are  thus  associated  in  the  same  direction,  to 
the  ri^t  or  left,  upwards  or  downwards,  &c.  In  addition, 
owing  to  the  space  which  separates  the  two  eyes,  convergent 
movements,  caused  by  stimuli  equally  distributed  between  the 
two  internal  recti,  are  required  for  the  fixation  of  nearer  and 
nearer-lying  objects.  These  movements  would  not  be  necessary 
in  the  case  ojf  a  single  eye.    It  would  merely  have  to  accommodate. 


The  converging  movements  of  the  double  eye  occur  in  assodalion 
with  accommodation,  and  thus  a  close  connexion  becomes 
established  between  the  stimuli  to  accommodation  and  con- 
vergence. All  combinations  of  convergent  and  associated 
movements  are  constantly  taking  place  normally,  just  as  if  a 
single  centrally-placed  eye  were  moved  in  all  directions  and 
altered  its  accommodation  according  to  the  distance,  in  any 
direction,  of  the  object  which  is  fixed. 

Associated  and  convergent  movements  may  be  interfered 
with  pathologically  in  different  ways.  Cerebral  lesions  may 
lead  to  their  impairment  or  complete  abolition,  or  they  may 
give  rise  to  involuntary  spasmodic  action,  as  the  result  of 
paralysing  or  irritating  the  centres  from  which  the  various 
coH>rdinated  impulses  are  controlled  or  emanate.  Lesions  which 
do  not  involve  the  centres  may  prevent  the  response  to  associated 
impulses  in  one  eye  alone  by  interfering  with  the  functional 
activity  of  one  or  more  of  the  nerves  along  which  the  stimuli 
are  conveyed.  Paralysis  of  oculo-motor  nerves  is  thus  a  common 
cause  of  defects  of  association  in  the  movements  of  the  double 
eye.  The  great  advantage  of  simultaneous  binocular  vision — 
viz.  the  appreciation  of  depth,  or  stereoscopic  vision— is  thus 
lost  for  some,  or  it  may  be  all  directions  of  fixation.  Instead 
of  seeing  sinigjy  with  two  eyes,  there  is  then  double-vision 
(diplopia),  Ihis  persists  so  long  as  the  defect  of  association 
continues,  or  so  long  as  the  habit  of  mentally  suppressing  the 
image  of  the  faultily-directed  eye  is  not  acquired. 

In  the  absence  of  any  nerve  lesions,  central  or  other,  interfering 
with  their  associated  movoncnts,  the  eyes  continue  throughout 
life  to  re^Mnd  equally  to  the  stimuli  which  cause  these  move- 
ments, even  when,  owing  to  a  visual  defect  of  the  one  eye, 
binocular  vision  has  become  impossible.  It  is  otherwise,  however, 
with  the  pn^r  co-ordination  of  convergent  movements.  These 
are  primarily  regulated  by  the  unconscious  desire  for  binocular 
vision,  and  more  or  less  firmly  associated  with  accommodation. 
When  one  eye  becomes  blind,  or  when  binocular  vision  for  other 
reasons  is  lost,  the  impulse  is  gradually,  as  it  were,  unlearnt. 
This  is  the  cause  of  divergeni  c&ncomitani  squint.  Under  some- 
what similar  conditions  a  degree  of  convergence,  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  fixation,  may  be  acquired  from 
different  causes.  This  gives  rise  to  convergent  concomitanl 
squini. 

For  A^gmaHsMt  Ac.,  see  the  article  Vision; 

2.  Taking  each  eye  as  a  single  organ,  we  find  it  to  be  subject 
to  many  diseases.  In  some  cases  both  eyes  may  be  affected  in 
the  same  way,  e.g.  where  the  local  disease  is  a  manifestation  of 
some  general  disturbance.  Apart  from  the  fibrous  coat  of  the 
eye,  the  sclera,  which  is  little  prone  to  disease,  and  the  external 
muscles  and  other  adnexa,  the  eye  may  be  looked  upon  as 
composed  of  two  elonents,  (a)  the  diq;>tric  media,  and  (b)  the 
parts  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  perception.  Patho- 
logical conditions  affecting  either  of  these  elements  may  interfere 
with  sight. 

The  dioptric  media,  or  the  tranqtarent  portions  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  transminion  of  light  to,  and  the  formation  of  images 
upon,  the  retina,*  are  the  following:  the  cornea^  the  aqueous 
humour^  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  titreous  humour.  Loss  of 
transparency  in  any  of  these  media  leads  to  blurring  of  the  retinal 
images  of  external  objects.  In  addition  to  loss  of  transparency 
the  cornea  may  have  its  curvature  altered  by  pathological  pro- 
cesses. This  necessarily  causes  imperfection  of  sight.  The 
crystalline  lens,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  dislocated,  and  thus 
cause  image  distortion. 

The  Cornea.— Iht  transparency  of  the  cornea  is  mainly  lost 
by  imflammation  (keratitis),  which  causes  either  an  infiltration  of 
its  tissues  with  leucocytes,  or  a  more  focal,  more  destructive 
ulcerative  process. 

Inflammation  of  the  cornea  may  be  primary  or  secondary, 
i.e.  the  inflammatory  changes  met  with  in  the  corneal  tissue 
may  be  directly  connected  with  one  or  more  fod  of  inflammation 
in  the  cornea  itself  or  the  focus  or  foci  may  be  in-some  other  part 
of  the  eye.  Only  the  very  superficial  forms  of  primary  keratitis, 
those  confined  to  the  epithelial  layer,  leave  no  permanent  chanf* 
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there  is  otherwise  always  a  loss  of  tissue  resulting  from  the 
inflz  mmation  and  this  loss  is  made  up  for  by  more  or  less  densely 
intranq>arcnt  connective  tissue  (nebula/Utuoma).  These  accord- 
ing to  their  site  and  extent  cause  greater  or  lesi  visual  disturb- 
ance. Primary  keratitis  may  be  ulcerative  or  non-ulcerative, 
superficial  or  deep,  diffuse  or  circumscribed,  vasculariied  or 
nott-vascularized.  It  may  be  complicated  by  deeper  inflamma- 
tions of  the  eye  such  as  iritis  and  cyditis.  In  some  cases  the 
anterior  chamber  is  invaded  by  pus  (hypopyon).  The  healing 
of  a  corneal  ulcer  is  characterized  by  the  disappearance  of  pain 
where  this  has  been  a  symptom  and  by  the  rounding  off  of  its 
sharp  margins  as  epithelium  spreads  over  them  from  the  surround- 
ing healthy  parts.  Ulcers  tend  to  extend  either  in  depth  or 
superficially,  rarely  in  both  manners  at  the  same  time.  A  deep 
ulcer  leads  to  perforation  with  more  or  less  serious  consequences 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  perforation.  Often  an  eye  bears 
permanent  traces  of  a  perforation  in  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the 
back  of  a  corneal  scar  or  in  changes  in  the  lens  capsule  (cap- 
sular cataract).  In  other  cases  the  ulcerated  cornea  may  yield 
to  pressure  from  within,  which  causes  it  to  bulge  forwards 
{siapkylomo). 

The  principal  causes  of  primary  keratiUs  are  traumata  and 
infection  from  th%  conjunctiva.  Tratmiata  are  most  serious  when 
the  body  causing  the  wound  is  not  aseptic  or  when  micro- 
organisms from  some  other  source,  often  the  conjunctiva  and 
tear-sac,  effect  a  lodgment  before  healing  of  the  wound  has 
sufficiently  advanced.  In  infected  cases  a  complication  with 
iritis  is  not  uncommon  owing  to  the  penetration  of  toxines  into 
the  anterior  chamber. 

Inflammations  of  the  cornea  are  the  most  important  diseases 
of  the  eye,  because  they  are  among  the  most  frequent,  because 
of  the  value  of  the  cornea  to  vision  and  because  much  good  can 
often  be  done  by  judicious  treatment  and  much  harm  result 
from  wrong  interference  and  neglect  The  treatment  of  primary 
keratitis  must  vary  according  to  the  cause.  Generally  speaking 
the  aim  should  be  to  render  the  ulcerated  portions  as  aseptic 
as  possible  without  uung  applications  which  are  apt  to  cause 
a  great  deal  of  irritation  and  thus  interfere  with  healing.  On 
this  account  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  recognize  when  healing 
is  taking  place,  for  as  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  rest,  along  with 
frequent  irrigation  of  the  conjunctiva  with  sterilized  water  at 
the  body  temperature,  and  occasionally  mild  antiseptic  irrigation 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  b  all  that  is  required.  It  is  a 
common  and  dangerous  mistake  to  over  treat. 

Of  local  antiseptics  which  are  of  use  may  be  mentioned  the 
actual  cautery,  chlorine  water,  freshly  prepued  silver  nitrate  or 
protargol,  and  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury.  These  different 
agents  are  of  course  not  all  equally  ^plicable  in  any  given 
case;  it  depends  upon  the  severity  as  well  as  upon  the 
nature  of  the  inflarnmation  which  is  the  most  suitable.  For 
instance,  the  actual  cautery  is  employed  only  in  the  case  of  the 
deeper  septic  or  malignant  ulcers,  in  which  the  destruction  of 
tissue  is  already  considerable  and  tending  to  spread  further. 
Again  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  should  only  be  used  in  the 
more  superficial,  strumous  forms  of  inflammation.  Many  other 
substances  are  also  in  use,  but  need  not  here  be  referred  to. 

Secondary  keratitis  takes  the  form  of  an  interstitial  deposit  of 
leucocytes  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea  as  well  as  often  of 
vascularization,  sometimes  intense,  from  the  deeper  network 
of  vessels  (anterior  ciliary)  surrounding  the  cornea.  The  duration 
of  a  secondary  keratitis  is  usually  prolonged,  often  lasting  many 
months.  More  or  less  complete  restoration  of  tranqxirency  is  the 
rule,  however,  eventually. 

No  local  treatment  is  called  for  except  the  shading  of  the  eyes 
and  in  most  cases  the  use  of  a  mydriatic  to  prevent  synechiae 
when  the  iris  is  involved.  Often  it  is  advisable  to  do  something 
for  the  general  health.  In  young  people  there  is  probably  nothing 
better  than  cod-liver  oil  and  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron.  In- 
herited syphilis,  tuberculous  and  other  inflammations  are  the 
causes  of  secondary  keratitis. 

Neuro-paraiytic  Keratitis. — When  the  fifth  nerve. is  paralysed 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  cornea  to  become  inflamed.  Different 


forms  of  inflammation  may  then  occur  which  all,  besides  anaes- 
thesia, show  a  marked  slowness  in  healing.  The  noun  cause  of 
neuro-paralytic  keratitis  lies  in  the  greater  vulnerability  ol 
the  cornea.  The  prognosis  is  necessarily  bad.  The  treatment 
consists  in  as  far  as  possible  protecting  the  eye  from  external 
influences,  by  keeping  it  tied  up,  and  by  frequently  irrigating 
with  antiseptic  lotions. 

Certain  non-inflammatory  and  degenerative  chasiiges  are  met 
with  in  the  cornea.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  keratoconus 
or  conical  cornea,  in  which,  owing  to  some  disturbance  of  vitality, 
the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  discovered,  the  normal  curvature 
of  the  cornea  becomes  altered  to  something  more  of  a  hyberboloid 
of  revolution,  with  consequent  impairment  of  vision:  crcms 
senilis,  a  whitish  opacity  due  to  fatty  degeneration,  extending 
round  the  corneal  margin,  varying  in  thick  new  in  different 
subjects  and  usually  only  met  with  in  old  people:  iranttersi 
calcareous  film,  consisting  of  a  finely  punctiform  opacity  extend- 
ing, in  a  tolerably  uniformly  wide  band,  occupying  the  zone  of 
the  cornea  which  is  left  uncovered  when  the  lids  axe  half  dosed. 

Tumours  of  the  cornea  are  not  oommoiL  Those  chiefly  met 
with  are  dermoids,  fibromata,  sarcomata  and  efMtheliomata. 

SckrUis, — ^Inflammation  of  the  sclera  is  confined  to  its  anterior 
part  which  is  covered  by  conjunctiva.  Sderitis  may  occur  in 
drcumscribed  patches  or  may  be  diffused  in  the  shape  of  a  belt 
round  the  cornea.  The  former  is  usually  more  superficial  and 
uncomplicated,  the  latter  deeper  and  complicated  with  corneal 
infiltration,  irido-cyditis  and  anterior  choroiditis.  Superfidal 
sderitis  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  eptsclerilis,  is  a  long-continued 
disease  which  is  associated  with  very  varying  degrees  of  dis- 
comfort. The  chronic  nature  of  the  affection  depeuds  mainly 
upon  the  tendency  that  the  inflammation  has  to  recur  in  successive 
patches  at  different  parts  of  the  sdera.  Often  only  one  eye  at  a 
time  is  affected.  Each  patch  lasts  for  a  month  or  two  and  is 
succeeded  by  another  after  an  interval  of  varying  duration. 
Months  or  years  may  elapse  between  the  attacks.  The  dcatridal 
site  of  a  previous  patch  is  rarely  again  attacked.  The  sderal 
infiltration  causes  a  firm  swelling,  often  sensitive  to  touch,  over 
which  the  conjunctiva  is  freely  movable.  The  overlying  con- 
junctiva is  always  injected.  The  infiltration  itself  at  the  height 
of  the  process  is  densely  vascularized.  Seen  through  the  con- 
junctiva its  vesseb  have  a  darker,  more  purplish  hue  than  the 
superfidal  ones.  The  swelling  caused  by  the  infiltration  gradu- 
ally subsides,  leaving  a  dcatrix  to  which  the  overlying  conjunctiva 
becomes  adherent.  The  dcatrix  has  a  slaty  porcellanous- 
looking  colour.  Superficial  sderitis  occurs  in  both  sexes  with 
about  equal  frequency.  No  definite  cause  for  the  inflammation 
is  known.  The  treatment  'on  the  whole  is  unsatisfactory. 
Burning  down  the  nodules  with  the  actual  cautery,  and  sub- 
sequently a  visit  to  such  baths  as  Harrogate,  Buxton,  Hombuzg 
and  Wiesbaden,  may  be  recommended. 

Deep  sderitis  with  its  attendant  complications  is  altogether 
a  more  serious  disease.  Etiologically  it  is  equally  obscure. 
Both  eyes  are  almost  always  attacked.  It. more  generally  occurs 
in  young  people,  mostly  in  young  women.  Deep  sderitis  is 
more  persistent  and  less  subject  to  periods  of  intermission  than 
episderitis.  The  deeper  and  more  wide-spread  inflammatory 
infiltrations  of  the  sdera  lead  eventually  to  weakening  of  that 
coat,  and  cause  it  to  yield  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure.  Vision 
suffers  from  extension  of  the  infiltration  to  the  cornea,  or  frbm 
iritis  with  its  attendant  synechiae,  or  from  anterior  choroiditis, 
and  sometimes  also  from  secondary  glaucoma.  The  treatment 
is  on  the  whole  unsatisfactory.  Iridectomy,  espedally  if  done 
early  in  the  process,  may  be  of  use. 

The  Aqueous  Humour. — ^Intran^;>arency6f  the  aqueous  humour 
is  always  due  to  some  exudation.  This  comes  dther  from  the 
iris  or  the  ciliary  processes,  and  may  be  blood,  pus  or  fibrin. 
An  exudation  in  this  situation  tends  naturally  to  gravitate  to 
the  most  dependent  part,  and,  in  the  case  of  blood  or  pus,  is 
known  as  kyphaema  or  hypopyon. 

The  Crystalline  Lens  Cataract. — ^Intransparency  of  the  crys- 
talline lens  is  technically  known  as  cataract.  Cataract  may  be 
idiopathic  and  uncompUcated,  or  traumatic,  or  secondary  to 
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disease  in  the  deeper  paru  of  the  eye.  The  modified  epithelial 
ftmcture  of  which  the  lens  b  composed  is  always  heing  added  to 
throogfaont  lif  e.  The  older  portions  of  the  lens  are  consequently 
the  more  central.  They  are  harder  and  kss  elastic.  This 
artangement  seems  to  predispose  to  difficulties  of  nutrition. 
In  many  people,  in  the  absence  altogether  of  general  or  local 
disease,  the  transparency  of  the  fens  is  lost  owing  to  degeneration 
of  the  incompletely-nourished  fibres.  This  idiopathic  cataract 
mostly  oocnxs  in  old  peopfe;  hence  the  term  senile  cataraei, 
So-cafled  Mtule  cataract  is  not,  however,  necessarily  associated 
vith  any  genersl  senile  changes.  An  idiopathic  uncomplicated 
cataract  is  also  met  with  as  a  congenital  defect  due  to  faulty 
developncnt  of  the  'crystalline  lens.  A  particular  and  not 
uncommon  form  of  this  kind  of  cataract,  which  may  also  develop 
during  infancy,  is  lamdlar  or  tonuiar  cataract.  TUs  is  a  partial 
azKl  stationazy4orm  of  cataract  in  which,  while  the  greater  part 
of  the  kna  retains  its  transparency,  some  of  the  lamellae  are 
intransparent.  Traumatic  cataract  occurs  in  two  ways:  by 
laceration  or  rupture  of  the  lens  capmlt,  or  by  nutritional  changes 
ooueqnent  upon  injuries  to  the  deeper  structures  of  the  eye. 
The  transparency  of  the  Irns  is  dependent  upon  the  integrity 
of  its  capsule.  Penetrating  wounds  of  the  eye  involving  the 
capsnfe,  or  rupture  of  the  capsute  from  severe  blows  on  the  eye 
witiioat  peif  oration  of  its  coats,  are  followed  by  nq>idly  develop- 
ing cataract.  Severe  non-penetrating  injuries,  whidi  do  not 
cause  rupture  of  the  capsule,  are  sometimes  followed,  after  a 
time,  by  sknHy-progresstng  cataract.  Secondary  cataract  is 
doe  to  abnonnalities  in  the  nutrient  matter  supplied  to  the  lens 
owing  to  disease  of  the  ciliary  body,  choroid  or  retina.  In  some 
divasfs,  as  diabetes,  the  altered  general  nutrition  tells  in  the 
same  way  on  the  crsrstalline  lens.  Cataract  is  then  rapidly 
fofmed.  An  cases  <i  cataract  in  diabetes  are  not,  however, 
necessarily  true  diabetic  cataracts  in  the  above  sense.  Didoca- 
turns  fff  lie  lens  are  traumatic  or  congenital  In  old-standing 
disease  of  the  eye  the  suspensory  ligament  may  yield  in  part, 
and  thus  lead  to  lens  dislocation.  T^  fens  is  practically  always 
cataractods  before  this  takes  place. 

The  Vitreous  Humour. —  The  vitreous  humour  loses  its  trans- 
parency owing  to  exudation  from  the  inflamed  ciliary  body  or 
choroid.  The  exudation  may  be  fibrinous  or  purufent;  the 
latter  only  as  a  result  of  injuries  by  which  foreign  bodies  or 
septic  matter  are  introduced  into  the  eye  or  in  metastatic 
chornditiSb  Blood  may  also  be  effused  into  the  vitreous  from 
rupture  of  retinal,  dliary  or  choroidal  vessels.  The  pathological 
significance  of  the  various  effusions  into  the  vitreous  depends 
greatly  upon  the  cause.  In  many  cases  effusion  and  absorption 
are  constantly  taking  place  simultaneously.  The  extent  of 
poanbfe  dealing  depends  greatly  upon  the  preponderance  of 
ibe  latter  pcooess. 

Diseases  of  the  Iris  and  Ciliary  Body. — Inflammation  of  the 
irs,  iritis,  arises  from  different  causes.  The  various  idiopathic 
fonns  have  rdations  to  constitutional  disturbances  such  as 
thciunatism,  gout,  albuminuria,  tuberculosis,  fevers,  syphilis, 
r>oorrfaoca  and  others,  or  they  may  con^  from  cold  alone. 
Traumatic  and  infected  cases  are  attributabfe  to  accidents, 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  operations,  &c  In  addition, 
iriis  may  be  secondary  to  keratitis,  sderitis  or  choroiditis. 
The  bfginning  of  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  iris  is  char- 
acterized l^  alterations  in  its  colour  due  to  hyperaemia  and  by 
cifcamcomeal  injection.  Later  on,  exudation  takes  place  into 
the  substance  of  the  iris,  causing  thickening  and  also  a  loss  of 
gioss  of  its  suAaoe.  According  to  the  nature  and  severity  of 
the  exudation  there  may  be  deposits  formed  on  the  back  of  the 
coraca,  attachmenu  between  the  iris  andlens  capsule  (synechiae), 
or  even  gelatinous-looking  coagulations  or  pus  in  the  anterior 
cbamber. 

The  subjective  symptoms  to  which  the  inflammation  may 
Civt  rise  are  dread  of  light  {pkolophobia)^  pain,  generally  most 
severe  at  aigbt  and  often  very  great,  also  more  or  less  impairment 
of  li^bt.  Along  with  the  pain  and  photophobia  there  is  lacryma- 
tioo.  An  acute  attack  of  iritis  usually  lasts  about  six  weeks, 
become  chronic  and  last  much  lon^r.    Others  are 


chronic  from  the  first,  and  in  one  clinical  type  of  Iritis,  in  which 
the  ciliary  body  is  also  at  the  same  time  affected,  via.  iritis 
serosa,  there  is  tisually  comparatively  littfe  injection  of  the  eye 
or  pain,  so  that  the  patient's  attention  may  only  be  directed  to 
the  eye  owing  to  the  gradual  impairment  of  sight  which  results. 
In  some  cases,  and  more  particularly  in  men,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  the  recurrence  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  attacks  of 
iritis  {recurrent  iriUs).  In  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  all  cases  of 
plastic  iritis  which  have  not  been  properly  treated,  serious 
consequences  to  sight  are  apt  to  follow  from  the  binding  down 
of  the  iris  to  the  fens  capsufe  and  the  occlusion  of  the  pupil  by 
exudation. 

Inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body,  cyclitis,  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  iritis.  This  association  is  probabfe  in  all  cases  where 
there  are  deposits  on  (he  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  It  is 
certain  where  there  are  rhangm  in  the  intra-ocular  tension. 
Often  in  cyclitis  there  is  a  very  marked  diminution  in  tension. 
Cyclitis  is  also  present  when  the  degree  of  visual  disturbance 
is  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  visible  changes  in 
the  pupil  and  anterior  chamber.  The  exudation  may,  as  in 
iritis,  be  serous,  plastic  or  purufent.  It  passes  from  the  two 
free  surfaces  of  the  ciliary  body  into  the  posterior  aqueous,  and 
into  the  vitreous^  chambers.  This  produces,  what  is  a  constant 
sign  of  cyclitis,  more  or  less  intransparency  of  the  vitreous 
humour.  Where  there  has  been  excessive  exudation  into  the 
vitreous,  subsequent  shrinking  and  liquefaction  take  place, 
leading  to  detachment  of  the  retina  and  consequent  blindness. 

The  treatment  of  iritis  necessarily  differs  to  some  extent 
according  to  the  cause.  The  general  treatment  applicabfe  to 
all  cases  need  only  be  here  considered.  What  should  be  aimed 
at,  at  the  time  of  the  inflammation,  is  to  put  the  eye  as  far  as 
possible  at  rest,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  synechiae  and 
alleviate  the  paixL  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  the  pupil 
thoroughly  dilated  with  atropine.  The  dilatation  should  be  kept 
up  as  long  as  any  circumcomeal  injection  lasts.  If  a  case  of 
iritis  be  left  to  itself  or  treated  without  the  use  of  a  mydriatic, 
posterior  synechiae  almost  invariably  form.  Some  fibrinous 
exudation  may  even  organise  into  a  membrane  stretching 
across,  and  more  or  less  completely  occluding,  the  pupil. 
Synechiae,  though  not  of  themselves  causing  impairment  of 
vision,  increase  the  risk  that  the  eye  runs  from  subsequent 
attacks  of  iritis.  It  should  however  be  remembered  that  as 
the  main  call  for  a  mydriatic  is  to  prevent  synechiae,  the  raisen 
d^itrc  for  its  use  no  longer  exists  when,  having  been  begun  too 
late,  the  pupil  cannot  properly  be  dilated  by  it.  Under  these 
conditions  it  may  even  do  harm.  The  eyes  should  also  be  kept 
shaded  from  the  light  by  the  use  of  a  shade  or  neutral-tinted 
glasses.  During  an  attack  any  use  of  the  eyes  for  reading  or 
sewing  or  work  of  any  kind  caUing  for  accommodation  must  be 
prohibited.  This  applies  equally  to  the  case  of  inflammation 
in  one  eye  alone  and  in  both. 

Pain  is  best  relieved  by  hot  fomentations,  cocain,  and  in 
many  cases  the  internal  use  of  salicin  or  phenacetin.  The 
treatment  sometimes  required  for  cases  of  old  iritis  is  iridectomy. 
The  operation  is  called  for  in  two  different  classes  of  cases. 
In  the  first  place,  to  improve  vision  where  the  pupil  is  small,  and 
to  a  great  extent  occluded,  though  the  condition  has  not  so  far 
led  to  serious  nutritive  changes;  and  in  the  second  place,  with 
the  object  as  well  of  preventing  the  complete  destruction  of 
vision  which  either  the  existing  condition  or  the  danger  of 
recurrence  of  the  inflammation  has  threatened.  Iridectomy 
for  iritis  should  be  performed  when  the  inflammation  has 
entirely  subsided.  The  portion  of  iris  excised  should  be  large. 
The  operation  is  urgently  called  for  where  the  condition  of  iris 
bombans  exists. 

Iris  tumours,  either  simple  or  malignant,  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

A  frequent  result  of  a  severe  blow  on  the  eye  is  a  separation 
of  a  portion  of  the  iris  from  its  peripheral  attachment  {iridodi- 
alysis).  Of  congenital  anomalies  the  most  commonly  met  with 
are  coloboma  and  more  or  less  persistence  of  the  foetal  pupillary 
membrane.  The  most  serious  form  of  irido-cyclitis  is  that  which 
may  follow  penetrating  wounds  of  the  eye.     Under  ceria'** 
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conditions  this  leads  to  a  similAr  inflammation  in  the  other  eyt. 
This  so-called  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  is  of  a  malignant  type, 
causing  destruction  of  the  sympathizing  eye 

The  Retina. — Choroidal  inflammations  are  generally  patchy, 
various  foci  of  inflammation  being  scattered  over  the  choroid. 
These  patches  may  in  course  of  time  become  more  or  less  con- 
fluent. The  effect  upon  vision  depends  up<m  the  extent  to  which 
the  external  or  percipient  elements  of  the  retina  becmne  involved. 
It  is  especially  serious  when  the  more  central  portions  of  the 
retina  are  thus  affected  (choroidthretinitis  centralis). 

A  peculiar  and  grave  pathological  condition  of  the  eye  is  what 
is  known  as  glaucoma,  A  characteristic  of  this  condition  is 
increase  of  the  intra-ocular  tension,  which  has  a  deleterious 
effect  on  the  optic  nerve  end  and  its  ramifications  in  the  retina. 
The  cause  of  the  rise  of  tension  is  partly  congestive,  partly 
mechanical.  The  effect  of  glaucoma,  when  untreated,  is  to  cause 
ever-increasing  loss  of  sight,  although  the  time  occupied  by  the 
pix>cess  before  it  leads  to  complete  blindness  varies  within  such 
extraordinary  wide  limits  as  from  a  few  hours  tQ  many  years. 
The  uveal  tract  may  be  the  site  of  sarcoma. 

The  retina  is  subject  to  inflammation,  to  detachment  from  the 
choroid,  to  haemorrhages  from  the  blood-vessels  and  to  tumour. 
Retinal  inflammation  may  primarily  affect  either  the  nerve 
elements  or  the  connective  tissue  frameworic.  The  former  is 
usually  associated  with  some  general  disease  such  as  albuminuria 
or  diabetes  and  is  bilateral.  The  tissue  changes  are  oedema,  the 
formation  of  exudative  patches,  and  haemorrhage.  Where  th6 
connective  tissue  dements  are  primarily  affected,  the  condition 
IS  a  !^ow  one,  similar  to  sclerosis  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
The  gradual  blindness  which  this  causes  b  due  to  compression 
of  the  retinal  nerve  elements  by  the  connective  tissue  hyperplasia, 
which  is  always  associated  with  characteristic  changes  in  the 
disposition  of  the  retinal  pigment.  This  retinal  sderosis  is 
consequently  generally  known  as  retinitis  pigmentosa,  a  disease 
to  which  there  is  a  hereditary  predisposition.  Besides  occurring 
during  inflammation,  haemorrhages  into  the  retina  are  met  with 
in  phlebitis  of  the  central  retinal  vein,  which  is  almost  invariably 
unilateral,  and  in  certain  conditions  of  the  blood,  as  pernicious 
anaemia,  when  they  are  always  bilateral. 

The  optic  nerve  is  subject  to  inflammation  (optic  neuritis) 
and  atrophy.  Double  optic  neuritis,  affecting,  however,  only 
the  intra-ocular  ends  of  the  nerves,  is  an  almost  constant 
accompaniment  of  brain  tumour.  Unilateral  neuritis  has  a 
different  causation,  depending  upon  an  inflammation,  mainly 
perlneuritic,  of  the  nerve  in  the  orbit.  It  is  analogous  to 
peripheral  inflammation  of  other  nerves,  such  as  the  third, 
fourth,  sixth  and  seventh  cram'al  nerves. 

Diseases  of  the  Conjunctiva.-r-T^tx  are  the  most  frequent 
diseases  of  the  eye  with  which  the  surgeon  has  to  deal.  They 
generally  lead  to  more  or  less  interference  with  the  functioned 
activity  of  the  eye  and  often  indeed  to  great  impairment  of  vision 
owing  to  the  tendency  which  there  is  for  the  cornea  to  become 
implicated. 

M  any  different  micro-organisms  arc  of  pathogenetic  importance 
in  connexion  with  the  conjunctiva.  Microbes  exist  in  the  normal 
conjunctival  sac.  These  are  mostly  harmless,  though  it  is  usual 
to  find  at  any  rate  a  small  proportion  of  others  which  are  known 
to  be  pyogenetic.  This  (act  is  of  great  importance  in  connexion 
both  with  problems  of  etiology  and  the  practical  question  of 
operations  on  the  eye. 

Hyperaemic. — When  the  conjunctiva  becomes  hyperaemic 
its  colour  is  heightened  and  its  transparency  lessened.  Some- 
times too  it  becomes  thickened  and  its  surface  altered  in  appear- 
ance. The  often  marked  heightening  of  colour  is  due  to  the  very 
superficial  position  of  the  dilated  vessels.  This  is  iq)ecially  the 
case  with  that  part  of  the  membrane  which  forms  the  transition 
fold  between  the  j^pebral  and  the  ocular  conjunctiva.  Con- 
sequently it  is  there  that  the  redness  is  most  marked,  while  it  is 
seen  to  diminish  towards  the  cornea.  An  important  diagnostic 
mark  is  thus  furnished  between  purdy  conjunctival  hyperaemia 
and  what  is  called  drcumcomeal  congestion,  which  is  always 
an  indication  of  more  deep-sealed  vascular  dilatation.   It  also 


differs  materially  from  a  aderal  injection,  ia  which  there  is  a 
visible  dilatation  of  the  superficial  sderal  vesds. 

When  a  conjunctival  hyperaemia  has  existed  for  some  time 
the  papillae  become  swollen,  and  small  blebs  form  on  the  surface 
of  the  membrane:  sometimes  too,  Ijrmph  follides  begin  to  show. 
The  enlargement  and  compression  of  adjacent  papillae  give 
rise  to  a  vdvety  appearance  of  the  surface. 

Hyperaemia  of  the  conjunctiva  where  not  foQowed  by  in- 
flammation causes  more  or  less  lacrymation  but  no  alteration 
in  the  character  of  its  secretion.  The  hyperaemia  may  be  acute 
and  transitory  or  dironic  Much  depends  upon  the  cause  as  well 
as  upon  the  persistence  of  the  irritation  which  sets  it  up. 

Traumata,  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  conjunctival 
sac,  or  the  irritations  of  superficial  chalky  infarcts  in  the 
Mdbomlan  ducts,  cause  more  or  less  severe  transitory  omgestion. 
Continued  subjection  to  irritating  partides  such  as  flour,  stones, 
dust,  &c,  causes  a  more  continued  hyperaemia  which  is  often 
circumscribed  and  less  pronounced.  Bad  air  in  schools,  barracks, 
workhouses,  &c,  also  causes  a  chronic  hyperaemia  in  which  it  is 
common  to  find  a  follicular  hyperplasia.  Long  exposan  to  too 
intense  light,  astigmatism  and  other  ocular  ddfects  wUdi  cause 
asthenopia  lead  also  to  chronic  hyperaemia.  Anaemic  individuals 
are  often  subject  to  discomfort  from  hyperaemia  of  this  nature. 

The  treatment  of  conjimctival  hyperaemia  consists  first  in 
the  removal  of  the  cause  when  it  can  be  discovered.  Often 
this  is  difficult.  In  addition  the  application  of  hot  sterilized 
water  is  useful  and  soothing. 

Conjunctivitis. — ^When  the  conjunctiva  is  actually  inflamed 
the  congested  membrane  is  brought  into  a  condition  of  heightened 
secreting  action.  The  secretions  become  more  copious  and  more 
or  less  altered  in  character.  A  suffidently  practical  though  by 
no  means  sharply  defined  diulcal  division  of  cases  of  conjuncti> 
vitis  is  arrived  at  by  taking  into  consideration  the  character  of 
the  secretion  from  the  inflamed  membrane  and  the  visible  tissue 
alterations  which  the  membrane  undergoes.  The  common 
varieties  of  conjunctivitis  which  may  thus  be  distinguished  are  the 
following:  (a)  Catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  (fi)  Purulent  conjuncti- 
vitis, (7)  Phljrctenular  conjunctivitis,  (5)  Granular  oonjunctivitia 
and  (c)  Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis. 

However  desirable  a  truly  etiological  classification  might 
appear  to  be,  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  could  satisfactorily 
be  made.  So  much  is  certain  at  all  events,  that  not  only  can 
identically  the  same  dinical  appearance  result  from  the  actions 
of  quite  different  pathogenetic  organisms,  but  that  various 
concomitant  drcumstances  may  lead  to  very  different  dinical 
signs  being  set  up  by  one  and  the  same  microbe.  As  regards 
contagion  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  secretion  in  the  case  oi  a 
true  oonjimctivitis  (t.e.  not  merdy  a  hyperaemia)  is  always  more 
or  less  contagious.  The  degree  of  virulence  varies  not  on]y  in 
different  cases,  but  the  effect  of  contagion  from  the  same  source 
.  may  be  different  in  different  individuals.  Healthy  conjunctivae 
may  thus  react  differently,  not  only  as  regards  the  degree  of 
severity,  but  even  according  to  different  dinical  types,  when 
infected  by  secretion  from  the  same  source.  There  are  no  doubt 
different  reasons  for  this,  such  as  the  stage  at  which  the  inflamma- 
tion has  arrived  in  the  eye  from  which  the  secretion  is  derived, 
differences  in  the  surroundings  and  in  the  susceptibility  of  the 
infected  individuals,  the  presence  of  dormant  microbes  of  a 
virulent  type  in  the  healthy  conjunctiva  which  has  been  infected, 
&c.  Many  points  in  this  connexion  are  very  difficult  to  investi- 
gate and  much  remains  to  be  eluddaied.  Contagion  usually 
takes  place  directly  and  not  through  the  air.  Often  in  this 
way  one  eye  is  first  affected  and  may  in  some  cases,  when 
suffident  care  is  afterwards  taken,  be  the  only  one  10  suffer. 

The  treatment  in  all  severer  forms  of  conjunctivitis  should  be 
undertaken  with  the  primary  object  in  view  of  preventing  any 
implication  of  the  cornea. 

Catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  which  is  characterized  by  an  increased 
mucoid  secretion  accompanying  the  hyperaemia,  is  usually 
bilateral  and  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  Acute  conjuncti- 
vitis lasts  as  a  rule  only  for  a  week  or  two:  the  chronic  type 
may  persist,  with  or  without  occasional  exacerbations,  for 
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yeacs.  The  sabjective  symptoms  vary  in  intensity  with  the 
severity  o£  the  inflammation.  There  is  always  more  or  less 
troubloome  "  burning  "  in  the  eyes  with  a  tired  heavy  feeling 
in  the  lids.  This  is  aggravated  by  reading,  which  is  most  dis- 
tressing in  a  dose  or  smoky  atmosphere  and  by  artificial  light. 
In  acute  cases,  indeed,  reading  is  altogether  impossible.  In  all 
cases  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  the  symptoms  are  also  more 
marked  if  the  eyes  have  been  tied  up,  even  though  this  ma^ 
produce  a  temporary  relief. 

A  curious  variety  of  acute  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  in  which 
the  hyperaemia  and  lacrymation  are  the  predominant  features, 
is  the  so-call^  hay-fever.  In  this  condition  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  and  throat  are  similarly  affected,  and  there 
is  at  the  sante  time  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance. 
Hay-fever  ts  due  to  irritation  from  the  pollen  of  many  plants,  but 
principally  from  that  of  the  different  grasses.  Some  people  are 
so  susceptible  to  it  that  they  invariably  suffer  every  year  during 
the  etriy  summer  months.  Here  it  is  difficult  to  remove  the 
cause,  Imt  many  cases  can  be  cured  and  almost  all  are  alleviated 
be  means  of  a  special  antitoxin  applied  locally. 

Other  ectogenetic  causes  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  which 
have  been  studied  are  mostly  microbic.  Of  these  the  most 
common  are  the  Moraz-Azenfeld  and  the  Kocd-Weeks  con- 
junctivitis. 

The  Moraz-Azenf eld  badllus  sets  up  a  conjunctivitis  which 
affects  individuals  of  all  ages  and  conditions  and  which  is  con- 
tagious. The  inflammation  is  usually  chronic,  at  most  subacute. 
It  is  often  sufficiently  characteristic  to  be  recognized  without  a 
microscopical  examination  of  the  secretions.  In  typical  cases 
the  lid  margin,  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  it  may  be  a  patdi 
of  ocular  conjunctiva  at  the  outer  or  inner  angle  are  alone 
hyperaemic:  the  secretion  is  not  ct^ous  and  is  mostly  found 
aa  a  greyish  coagulum  lying  at  the  inner  lid-margin.  The 
labjecttve  symptoms  are  usually  slight.  Complications  with 
other  varieties  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  are  not  uncommon. 
This  mild  form  of  conjunctivitis  generally  lasts  for  many  months, 
subject  to  more  ot  less  complete  disappearance  followed  by 
recurrences.  It  can  be  rapidly  cured  by  the  use  of  an  oxide  of 
xinc  ointment,  which  should  be  continued  for  some  time  after 
the  appearances  have  altogether  passed  off. 

The  conjunctivitis  caused  by  the  Koch-Weeks  microbe  is 
still  nK»e  common.  It  is  a  more  acute  type,  affects  mostly 
children,  and  is  very  contagious  and  often  epidemic  Here  the 
hyperaemia  involves  both  the  ocular  and  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva, and  usually  there  is  considerable  swelling  of  the  lids 
and  a  o^pious  secretion.  Both  eyes  are  always  affected. 
Occaaonally  the  engorged  conjunct!^  vessels  give  way,  caus- 
ing numerous  small  extravasations  (ecchymoses).  Complications 
with  phlyctenulae  (fjtf*  ii^ra)  are  common  in  children.  The 
acute  symptoms  last  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  after  which  the 
course  is  mwe  chronic.  Treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver  in 
sohition  is  genendly  satisfactory.  Other  less  frequent  microbic 
causes  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  yield  to  the  same  treatment. 

A  form  of  epidetmc  muco-pundeni  conjundivUis  is  not  un- 
common, in  which  the  swdling  of  the  conjunctival  folds  and  lids 
is  much  more  marked  and  the  secretions  copious.  It  is  less 
amenable  to  treatment  and  also  apt  to  be  complicated  by 
corneal  ulceration.  The  microbe  which  gives  rise  to  this  con- 
dition has  not  been  definitely  established.  This  inflammation  is 
also  known  as  tehoal  opktkalmia.  This  is  extremely  contagious, 
so  that  isolation  of  cases  becomes  necessary.  The  treatment 
with  weak  solutions  of  sub^acetate  of  lead  during  the  acute 
stage,  provided  thoe  be  no  corneal  complication,  and  sub- 
scquMiily  with  a  weak  solution  of  tannic  add,  may  be  recom- 
mraded. 

Purulcmt  Coi^ienetmtis,— Some  of  the  severer  forms  of 
catarrhal  conjunctivitis  are  accompanied  not  only  by  a  good 
deal  o£  swdling  of  both  conjunctiva  and  lids  but  also  by  a 
deddedly  muco-purulent  secretion.  Neverthdess  there  is  a 
snffidently  sharply-defined  clinical  difference  between  the 
catarrhal  and  purulent  types  of  inflammation.  In  purulent 
coojonctivitis  the  oedema  of  the  lids  is  always  marked,  often 


excessive,  the  hyperaemia  of  the  whole  conjunctiva  is  intense: 
the  membrane  is  also  infiltrated  and  swollen  (chemosis),  the 
papillae  enlarged  and  the  secretion  almost  wholly  purulent. 
Although  this  variety  of  conjunctivitis  is  principally  due  to 
infection  by  gonococd,  other  microbes,  which  more  frequently 
set  up  a  catarrhal  type,  may  lead  to  the  purulent  form. 

AU  forms  are  contagious,  and  transference  of  the  secretion 
to  other  eyes  usually  sets  up  the  same  type  of  severe  inflamma- 
tion. The  way  in  which  infection  mostly  takes  place  is  by 
direct  transference  by  means  of  the  hands,  towels,  &c.,  of 
secretions  containing  gonococd  either  from  the  eye  or  froni 
some  other  mucous  membrane.  The  poison  may  also  sometimes 
be  carried  by  flies.  The  dried  secretion  loses  its  virulence. 

In  new-bom  children  {ophthalmia  neonatorum)  infection 
takes  place  from  the  maternal  passages  during  birth.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  changes  which  occur  during  the  progress 
of  a  purulent  conjunctivitis,  there  is  on  recovery  a  complete 
reslUutio  ad  integrum  so  far  as  the  conjunctiva  is  concerned. 
Owing  to  the  tendency  to  severe  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  more 
or  less  serious  destructions  of  that  membrane,  and  consequently 
more  or  less  interference  with  sight,  may  result  before  the 
inflammation  has  passed  off.  This  is  a  special  danger  in  the 
case  of  adults.  For  this  reason  when  only  one  eye  is  affected 
the  first  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  is  to  secure  the 
second  eye  from  contagion  by  effident  ocdusion.  The  appliance 
known  as  BuUer's  shield,  a  watch-glass  strapped  down  by  plaster, 
is  the  best  for  this  purpose.  It  not  only  admits  of  the  patient 
seeing  with  the  sound  eye,  but  allows  the  other  to  remain  under 
direct  observation.  The  treatment  otherwise  consists  in  frequent 
removal  of  the  secretions  from  the  affected  eye,  and  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  as  a  bacteridde  applied  directly 
to  the  conjunctival  surface;  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
away  the  chemotic  conjunctiva  inmiediatdy  surrounding  the 
r'^mea.  When  the  cornea  has  become  affected  efforts  may  be 
made  with  the  thermo-cautery  or  otherwise  to  limit  the  area  of 
destruction  and  thus  admit  of  something  being  done  to  improve 
the  vision  after  all  inflammation  has  subsided.  The  greatest 
deanliness  as  well  as  proper  antiseptic  precautions  should  of 
course  be  observed  by  every  one  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
treatment  of  such  cases. 

Phlyctenular  eonjunctimiis  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
ocular  conjunctiva,  in  which  little  Uebs  or  phlyctenules  form, 
more  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  corneal  margin,  as  Well  as 
on  the  epithelial  continuation  of  the  conjunctiva  which  covers 
the  cornea.  The  inflammation  is  characterized  by  being  dis- 
tributed in  little  circumscribed  fod  and  not  diffused  as  in  all 
other  forms  of  conjunctivitis.  In  it  the  conjimctival  secretion 
is  not  altered,  unless  there  should  exist  at  the  same  time  a  com- 
plication with  some  other  form  of  conjunctivitis.  This  condition 
is  most  frequent  in  children,  particularly  such  as  are  ill-nourished 
or  are  recovering  from  some  illness,  e.g.  measles.  The  suscepti- 
bih'ty  occurs  in  fact  mainly  where  there  exists  what  used  to  be 
called  a  "  strumous  "  diathesis.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  there 
is  some  kind  of  tubescular  basis  for  the  manifestations.  This 
basis  has  to  do  with  the  susceptibility  only,  at  all  events  to  begin 
with.  The  local  changes  are  not  tuberculous;  their  exact  origin 
has  not  been  dearly  established.  They  are  in  all  probability 
produced  by  staphylococci 

Many  children  suffering  from  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  get 
after  a  short  time  an  eczematous  excoriation  of  the  skin  of  the 
nostrils.  This  excoriated,  scabby  area  contains  crowds  of 
staphylococd  which  find  a  nidus  here,  where  the  copious  tear- 
flow  down  the  nostrils  has  excoriated  and  irritated  the  skin. 
Lacrymation  is  indeed  a  very  common  concomitant  of  phlyc 
tenular  conjunctivitis.  Arwther  frequently  distressing  symptom 
is  a  pronounced  dread  of  light  (photophobia) ,  which  often  leads 
to,  convulsive  and  very  persistent  dosing  of  the  lids  (JbUpharo- 
spasm).  Indeed  the  rdief  of  the  photophobia  is  often  the  most 
important  point  to  be  considered  in  the  treatment  of  phlyc- 
tenular conjunctivitis.  The  phot<^hobia  inay  be  very  severe 
when  the  local  changes  are  slight.  The  eyes  should  be  shaded 
but  not  bandaged.      Cocain  may  be  freely  used.     The  best 
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local  application  b  the  yellow  oxide  of  meicuiy  toed  as  an 
ointment. 

Phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  and  the  corneal  complications 
with  which  it  is  so  often  associated,  constitute  a  large  proportion 
(from  i  to  })  of  all  eye  affections  with  which  the  sui^eon  has  to 
deal. 

GranuUtr  ConjuHclivUis. — ^This.disease,  which  also  goes  by  the 
name  of  trachoma,  is  characterized  by  an  inflammatory  infiltra- 
tion of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  inflammation 
b  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  so-called  gramiles,.uid  at  the 
same  time  by  a  hyperplasia  of  the  papillae.  The  changes  further 
lead  in  the  course  of  time  to  dcatridal  transformations,  so  that 
a  gradual  and  progressive  atrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  results. 
The  disease  takes  its  origin  most  frequently  in  the  conjunc- 
tival fold  of  the  upper  lid,  but  eventually  as  a  rule  involves 
the  cornea  and  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  lid,  particularly  the 
tanus 

The  etiology  of  trachoma  is  unknown.  Though  a  perfectly 
distinctive  affection  when  fully  established,  the  differential 
diagnosis  from  other  forms  of  conjunctivitis,  particularly  those 
associated  with  much  follicular  enlargement  or  which  have  begun 
as  purulent  inflammation,  may  be  difficult.  Trachoma  is  mostly 
chronic.  When  occurring  in  an  acute  form  it  is  more  amenable 
to  treatment  and  less  likely  to  end  in  cicatricial  changes.  Fully 
half  the  cases  of  trachoma  which  occur  are  complicated*  by 
pannuSf  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  affection  when  it  has 
spread  to  the  cornea.  Pannus  is  a  superficial  vasctdazised  in- 
filtration of  the  eomea.  The  veiling  which  it  produces  causes 
more  or  less  defect  of  sight. 

Various  methods  of  treatment  are  in  use  for  trachoma.  Ex- 
pression by  means  of  roller-forceps  or  repeated  grattage  are 
amongst  the  more  effective  means  of  surgical  treatment,  while 
local  applications  of  copper  sulphate  or  of  alum  are  certainly 
useful  in  suitable  cases. 

Dipktkeritk  conjunctivUis  is  characterized  by  an  infiltration 
into  the  conjunctival  tissues  which,  owing  to  great  coagulabih'ty, 
rapidly  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the  invaded  area  and 
thus  leads  to  necrosis  of  the  diphtheritic  membrane.  Con- 
junctival diphtheria  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with 
diphtheria  of  the  throat.  It  is  essentially^,  a  disease  of  early 
childhood,  not  more  than  xo%  of  all  cases  occurring  after 
the  age  of  four.  The  cornea  is  exposed  to  great  risk,  more 
particularly  during  the  first  few  days,  and  may  be  lost  by 
necrosis.  Subsequent  ulceration  is  not  uncommon,  but  may 
often  be  arrested  before  complete  destruction  has  taken  place. 
The  disease  is  generally  confined  to  one  eye,  and  complicated  by 
swelling  of  the  preauricular  ^ands  of  that  side.  It  may  prove 
fatal.  In  true  conjunctival  diphtheria  the  exciting  cause  is  the 
Klebs-LOffler  bacilkis.  The  inflammation  occurs  in  very  varying 
degrees  of  severity.  The  secretion  is  at  first  thin  and  scant, 
afterwards  purulent  and  more  copious.  In  severe  cases  there  is 
great  chemosis  with  much  tense  swelling  of  the  lids,  which  are 
often  of  an  ashy-grey  colour.  A  streptococcus  infection  pro- 
duces somewhat  similar  and  often  quite  as  disastrous  results. 

The  treatment  must  be  both  general  with  antitoxin  and  local 
with  antiseptics.  Of  rarer  forms  of  conjunctivitis  may  be 
mentioned  Parinaud's  conjunctivitis  and  the  so-called  q>ring 
catarrh. 

Noninflammatory  Conjundioal  AfeUions, — ^These  are  of  less 
importance  than  conjunctivitis,  either  on  account  of  their  com- 
parative infrequency  or  because  of  their  harmlessoess.  The 
following  conditions  may  be  shortly  referred  to. 

Amyloid  degeneration,  in  which  waxy-looking  masses  grow 
from  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  of  both  lids,  often  attaining  very 
considerable  dimensions.  The  condition  is  not  uncommon  in 
China  and  elsewhere  in  the  East. 

Essential  Shrinking  of  the  Cot^'uncHva.—TiuB  is  the  result  of 
pemphigus,  in  which  the  disease  has  attacked  the  conjunctiva 
and  led  to  its  atrophy. 

Pterygium  is  a  hypertrophic  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  of 
triangular  shape  firmly  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  cornea.    It  is  a  common  condition  in  warm  climates 


owing  to  exposure  to  sun  and  dust,  and  often  calls  for  opemtsvo 
interference. 

Tumours  of  the  Conjunctiva. — ^These  may  be  malignant  or 
benign,  also  syphih'tic  and  tubercular.  (G.  A.  Bb.) 

BYEHOUTH,  a  police  burgh  of  Berwickshire,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(xgox)  2436.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eye,  7I  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Berwick-on-Tweed  by  the  North  British  railway  via 
Bummouth.  Its  public  buildings  are  the  town  hall,  library 
and  masonic  hall.  The  main  industry  is  the  fishing  and  allied 
trades.  The  harbour  was  enlarged  in  1887,  and  the  bay  is  easily 
accessible  and  affords  good  anchorage.  Owing  to  the  nigged 
character  of  the  coast  and  its  numerous  ravines  and  caves  the 
whole  district  was  once  infested  with  smugglers.  The  promon- 
tory of  St  Abb's  Head  b  3  m.  to  the  N.W. 

ETLAU  (PreusHsch'Eylau),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  east 
Prussia,  on  the  Pasmar,  23  m.  S.  by  E.  of  KOnigsberg  by  rail  on 
the  line  PiUau-Prostken.  It  has  an  Evangelical  church,a  teachers' 
seminary,  a  hospital,  foundries  and  saw  mills.  P<^.  3200. 
Eylau  was  foundlNl  in  1336  by  Amolf  von  Eilenstetn,  a  knight 
of  the  Teutonic  Order.  It  b  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  battle 
between  the  army  of  Napoleon  and  the  Russians  and  Prussians 
commanded  by  General  Bennigsen,  fought  (mtheSthof  Fetoiary 
1807. 

The  battle  was  preceded  by  a  severe  general  engagement  on 
the  7th.  The  head  of  Napoleon's  column  (cavaliy  and  infantry), 
advancing  from  the  south-west,  found  itself  opposed  at  the  outlet 
of  the  Griinhdf  chen  defile  by  a  strong  Russian  reaiguaid  which 
held  the  (frozen)  lakes  on  either  side  of  the  Eylau  toad,  and 
attacked  at  once,  dislodging  the  enemy  after  a  sharp  conflict. 
The  French  turned  both  wings  of  the  enemy,  and  Bagraticm, 
who  commanded  the  Russian  reaiguaid,  retired  throuf^  Eylau 
to  the  main  aimy,  which  was  now  aziayed  for  battle  east  of 
Eylau.  Barclay  de  Tolly  made  a  strenuous  resbtance  in  Eylau 
itself,  and  in  the  churchyard,  and  these  localities  changed  hands 
sevnal  times  before  remaining  finally  in  poasessiott  of  the  French. 
It  b  veiy  doubtful  whether  Napoleon  actually  ordered  thb 
attack  upon  E^u,  and  it  b  suggested  that  the  French  soldiers 
were  encouraged  to  a  premature  assault  by  the  hope  of  obtaining 
quarters  in  the  vilUge.  There  b,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  thb  attack  was  prejudicial  to  Napoleon's  chance  of 
success,  for  hb  own  azmy  was  intended  to  pin  the  enemy  In  front, 
while  the  outlying  "masses  of  manoeuvre"  closed  upon,  his 
flanks  and  rear  (see  Napoleonic  Campaigns).  In  thb  cue  the 
vigour  of  the  "  general  advanced  guard  "  was  superftunis,  ior 
Bennigsen  stood  to  fight  of  hb  own  free  will. 

The  foremost  line  of  the  French  bivouacs  extended  from 
Rothenen  to  Freiheit,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  uiay  q>ent 
the  night  in  quarters  farther  back.  The  Ruuian  army  on  the 
other  hand  spent  the  night  bivouacked  in  order  of  battle,  the 
right  at  Schloditten  and  the  I^t  at  Serpallen.  The  cold  was 
extreme,  3"  F.  being  regbtered  in  the  early  morning,  and  food 
was  scarce  in  both  armies.  The  ground  was  covered  at  the  time 
of  battle  with  deep  snow,  and  all  the  lakes 'and  marshes  were 
frozen,  so  that  troops  of  all  arms  could  pass  eveiywhere,  so  far 
as  the  snow  permitted.  Two  of  Napoleon's  coxps  (Davout  and 
Ney)  were  still  absent,  and  Ney  did  not  receive  hb  orders  until 
the  morning  of  the  8th.  Hb  task  was  to  descend  upon  the 
Russian  ri^t,  and  a]so>  to  prevent  a  Prussian  corps  under 
Lestocq  from  coming  on  to  the  battlefield.  Davout's  corps 
advancing  from  the  south-east  on  MoUwitten  was  destined  for 
the  attack  of  Bennigsen's  left  wing  about  Serpallen  and  Klein 
Sausgarten.  In  the  meantime  Napoleon  with  hb  forces  at  and 
about  Eylau  made  the  preparations  for  the  frontal  attack. 
Hb  infantry  extended  from  the  windmill,  throu^  Eylau,  to 
Rothenen,  and  the  artillety  was  deployed  along  the  whole  front; 
behind  each  infantry  corps  and  on  the  wings  stood  the  cavalry. 
The  Guard  was  in  second  line  south  of  Eylau,  and  an  army 
reserve  stood  near  the  Waschkeiten  lake.  Bennigsen's  army 
was  drawn  up  in  line  from  Schloditten  to  Klein  Sausgarten,  the 
front  likewise  covered  by  guns,  in  which  arm  he  was  numerically 
much  superior.    A  detachment  occupied  Serpallen. 

The  battle  c^iened  in  a  dense  snowstorm.    About  8  A.ai. 
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_  9  optoed  fire  on  EyUn,  And  ailet  k  fiorce  buC 
nndcdded  >rtiUciy  fighi  (be  French  delivered  u  inEniry 
UUtk from EyUtL  TbaminpulKdvithbeivy losses, ud  the 
Riaiaas  adnaced  towuil)  tlw  windmill  in  force.  Thereupon 
Nqnleon  ordind  bisctDltt,  tbeVII,CDrp>o[Aug<rtau,lomove 
fsiwird  from  the  chutdi  igainit  tbe  Ruuian  front,  the  division 
of  Si  Uiliire  on  Augtmu's  right  pavticipaling  in  the  iltack. 
\(  vc  conceive  of  this  first  stige  of  tbe  battle  u  the  action  of 
the  •■  general  Advanced  guard,"  Augfreiii  must  lie  held  to  have 
overdone  hii  p»rt.    The  VIL  corps  Advanced  in  c^ense  masses. 

diiecity  and  amupporled;  Aug^teau'i  corpi  wai  (till  less 
fonunite.  Crcoaing  obliquely  the  front,  of  the  Russian  tuie,  ai 
if  making  lot  Schtodittcn,  it  came  under  A  /«  d'en/cr  and  wai 
pruiinliy  Annihilateil.  In  tbe  contusion  tbe  Russian  cavalry 
chatirdirith  Ibe  utmost  furydawnhill  and  with  tbe  wind  behind 
ibem.  Three  IboosAnd  men  only  out  of  About  f  ouiieen  thousand 
appeared  it  tbe  eveniog  parade  of  the  corpt.  The  rest  were 
killed,  woonded,  priioRns  ot  dispeiwd.  Tbe  marshal  and  every 
senior  olbceT  wu  amongst  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  one 
reginienl.lbe  i^thof  Ihe  Line, cut  ol  in  the  midst  of  the  Russians 
and  refusing  10  lurrender,  fdl  almost  tc 


EC  pOKtrAled  Into  EyUa  ftieU  And  Nipoleon  bimiclf 

jvdfed  tbe  pace  of  the  RiunAo  Advance  And  ordered  up  a 
h.n.lijm  of  Ihe  Guard  al  the  exact  moment  required.  In  Ihe 
atieet*  of  Eyian  tbe  Goaid  bad  the  RuxlAia  ai  their  mercy, 
ABdfe«(*c*ped.  Stillibt  tituAtioo  for  the  French  waidcipetAte 
And  the  bMtlc  hAd  to  be  mainlahwd  it  all  cosu.  Napoleon  now 
imt  tiKwanl  Ibe  caviliy  along  the  whole  line.  In  Ihe  centre 
B  led  by  Munt  and  Bessiirci,  and  the  Russian 
~    '  c  field.    The  Coirasuen  under 

, _.  _  _    the  RuHian  guns,  broke  through 

ibeint&wvlinfUitiy  and  then  through  Ihesgcoiid,peiietialitig 
to  ths  «oo<b  of  Ankbwen. 

TW  ibacfc  of  k  aecsnd  ware  of  cavaliy  broke  the  linet  again. 
and  ikoafb  In  Uh  final  Rtlrement  tbe  eibiuiled  troopen  lost 
linSily.lbej'had  achieved  tbdriAject.  The  wreck  of  Augfreau'i 
aad  other  dmiiooi  bad  been  lefonned,  the  Guard  brought  up 
iou  ifM  line,  and,  above  all,  Davoul'i  leading  troops  bad  oc- 
Ofitd  Setpallen.  Thence,  wilb  hii  left  In  touch  with  Napoleon's 
li^l  (St  Ifflain).  and  bis  right  extending  gradually  towards 

"■  '    '     '""  "" ""aJ  pressed  steadilyupontbeRussian 

liim,  until  hii  right  had  reached 

e  AnUappen.    By  that   time  the 

tr  Napoleon's immediAtecommAnd,  pivoting  their  left 

h,  had  wheeled  gradually  iavaid  until  the  (encial 
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It  chnich  to  EaticUttra.  Tbe  RuaaiAn 
1  wesliHrd,  when  the  advann  of  Leflocq 
idineia.  The  Pnusian  ooipi  had  been 
fighting  a  continuous  flanh-guArd  action  agdnst  Har^ial  Ney 
10  the  nonh-wesi  of  Allhof,  and  Leslocq  had  finally  succeeded 
in  disengaging  hi)  main  body,  Ney  being  held  up  at  Alibol  by 
I  small  rearguard,  wbilc  the  Fruoians,  gathering  as  they  went  the 
lugKives  of  tbe  Russian  army,  hastened  to  oppose  Davout. 
The  impetus  of  these  fresh  troops  led  by  Leelocq  iBd  his  itaff- 
officer  Schamborsi  was  such  as  to  check  even  the  lanioua 
iviiioni  of  Davout's  corps  which  bad  won  the  bat  IteofAuenlldl 
im^hADded.  Tbe  French  were  now  graduAlly  forced  back 
ntil  their  right  vai  again  at  SausgAitoi  And  their  centre  on 
the  Kreege  Berg. 
Both  aides  were  now  utterly  ediAuited,  for  the  Pnmiant 
so  had  been  marching  and  fighting  all  day  against  Ncy.  The 
iltlediedAWAyAt  nightfall.  Key's  corra  being  unable  effectively 
<  intervene  owing  (o  the  steadiness  of  the  Prussian  detachment 
ft  ut  oppose  him,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  roada- 
severe  conflict  between  the  Russian  extreme  rigbt  and  Ney'i 
corps  wbich  at  lul  appeared  on  tbe  field  at  Schjoditten  ended 
the  battle.  Betuugaen  retreated  durmgthe  night  thnughSduDO- 
Leslocq  tbroo^  Kutichitten.  The  wunhen  engaged 
nt  stage  of  the  battle  may  be  taken  aa — Napoleon,  50,000, 
BennigMn,  67,000,  to  which  later  were  added  on  tbe  one  side 
"eyand  Davoat,  i$,ooo,  on  the  other  Lestocq/ 7000.  Tbeloasea 
ere  toughty,  15,000  men  to  the  Fte*cb,  iS.ooo  to  tbe  AlUea,  or 
:  and  >;  %  respectively  of  the  Itoops  actually  engaged.  The 
rench  lost  5  eAglei.And  J.  other  cakHta,  the  Ruaiiaua  16  coloiuv 
id    14   guns. 

BYRA  IFdii  lyra),  a  South  American  wild  cat,  of  weawl-Uke 

iild,  and  uniform  coloration,  varying  in  different  individuals 

from  reddish-yeilow  to  chestnut-    It  is  found  in  Braail,  Guiana 

*  Paraguay,  and  extends  its  range  to  Ibe  Rio  del  Norte,  but 

are  north  of  tbe  isthmus  of  Panama.    Little  is  known  of  ita 

lits  in  a  wild  stale,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  a  foreal -dweller, 

:ve  in  movement  and  fierce  In  dispositfoa.    Several  have 

been  exhibited  in  the  London  Zoological  Cardeni,  and  some  b«v« 

grown  gentle  in  captivity.    Dos  Felix  dc  Axara  wrote  of  one 

whicb  be  kepi  on  a  chain  thai  it  was  "  aa  gentle  and  playful  n 

Any  kitten  could  be."   'The  luune  it  •ometlmea  applied  to  the 

jAguATondL 

EYHE,  BDVASD  JOHV  (i  St  5-1901),  Brftlah  coIoDklgoremor, 
the  son  of  a  Vorksbin  clergyman,  was  bora-on  tbe  5th  of  Auglst 
1S15.  He  waa  intended  for  Ibe  army,  but  delays  having  ar^en 
In  producing  a  commission,  he  went  out  to  New  South  Wales, 
where  he  engaged  In  the  difficult  but  very  neceiaary  undertaking 
of  transporting  stock  westward  to  the  new  colony  of  South 
Australia,  then  In  great  diiueas,  and  where  he  became  magistrate 
and  protector  of  the  aboriglaea,  whose  interests  be  warmly 
advocated.  Already  experienced  ai  aif  Australian  traveller, 
he  undertook  tb*  most  eitensive  and  difficult  {oumeys  In  the 
desert  country  north  and  west  of  Adelaide,  and  aflerencountering 
Ihe  greatest  hardships,  proved  theposslbililyot  Undcoamanlca- 
tion  between  South  and  West  Australia.  In  1845  he  returned 
to  England  and  published  the  nanalive  of  his  travels.  In  1846 
be  was  appointed  fieutenant-goverDor  of  New  Zealand,  where  be 
served  under  Sir  George  Grey.  After  suceesslvdy  governing  St 
Vincent  and  Antigua,  be  waa  in  iS6j  appointed  acIing<govemor 
of  Jamaica  and  in  1B64  governor.  In  October  iMs'a  negro 
insurrection  broke  out  and  was  repressed  wflb  landabte  vigour, 
but  Ibe  unquesIionAble  severity  and  alleged  ille^ly  of  Eyre's 
subset[uent  proceeding  raised  a  storm  tl  home  which  Induced 
Ihe  government  to  suspend  him  and  to  despatch  a  specisl 
commission  of  Investigation,  the  eflect  of  whose  inquiries, 
declared  by  his  sutcesaor.  Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  to  have  been 
"  admirably  conducted,"  was  that  he  should  not  be  relnslaled 
in  bis  office.  Tbe  government,  nevertbeles*,  uw  nolbing  in 
Eyre's  conduct  to  justify  legal  proceedings;  Indictment)  pre- 
ferred by  amateur  proteculors  at  home  against  bim  and  military 
officers  who  bad  acted  under  hi)  dkection,  resulted  in  failure, 
and  he  retired  upon  the  penaion  of  a  cohinjal  Kvemor.    A*  r' 
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EYRE,  SIR  J.— EZEKIEL 


the  exQes:  «s  patriot  and  ethical  teacher  he  dq>lored  alike  the 
political  blindness  of  the  Jerusalem  government  (King  Zedekiah 
revolted  in  588)  and  the  immorality  and  religious  superficiality 
and  apostasy  of  the  people.  He,  like  Jeremiah,  was  friendly  to 
Nebuchadrezzar,  regarding  him  as  Yahweh's  instrument  for  the 
chastisement  of  the  nation.  Convinced  that  opposition  to 
Babylonian  rule  was  suicidal,  and  interpreting  historical  events, 
in  the  manner  of  the  times,  as  indications  of  the  temper  of  the 
deity,  he  held  that  the  imminent  political  destruction  of  the 
nation  was  proof  of  Yahweh's  anger  with  the  people  on  account 
of  their  moral  and  religious  depravity;  Jerusalem  was  hope> 
lessly  corrupt  and  must  be  destroyed  (xxiv.).  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  equally  convinced  that,  as  his  predecessors  had 
taught  (Hob.  xi.  8, 9;  Isa.  vii.  3  a/.),  Yahweh's  love  for  his  people 
would  not  suffer  them  to  perish  utterly— a  renmant  would  be 
saved,  and  this  remnant  he  naturally  found  in  the  exiles  in 
Babylonia,  a  little  band  plucked  from  the  burning  and  kept  safe 
in  a  foreign  land  till  the  wrath  should  have  passed  (xi.  14  ff.). 
This  conception  of  the  exiles  as  the  kernel  of  the  restored  nation 
he  further  set  forth  in  the  great  vision  of  ch.  i.,  in  which  Yahweh 
is  represented  as  leaving  Jerusalem  and  coming  to  take  up  hb 
abode  among  them  in  Babylonia,  for  a  time,  intending,  however, 
to  return  to  his  own  dty  (xliii.  7). 

This,  then,  was  Ezekiel's  political  creed— destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  its  inhabitants,  restoration  of  the  exiles,  and  mean- 
time submission  to  Babylon.  His  arraignment  of  the  Judeans  is 
violent,  almost  malignant  (vi.xvLa/.).  Thewell-meaning  but  weak 
king  Zedekiah  he  denounces  with  bitter  scorn  as  a  perjured  traitor 
(xvii).  He  does  not  discuss  the  possibility  of  succeuful  resistance 
to  the  Chaldeans;  he  simply  assumes  that  the  attempt  is  foolish 
and  wicked,  and,  like  other  prophets,  he  identifies  his  political 
programme  with  the  will  of  God.  Probably  his  judgment  of  the 
situation  was  correct;  yet,  in  view  of  Sennacherib's  failure  at 
Jerusalem  in  701  and  of  the  admitted  strength  of  the  city,  -the 
hope  of  the  Jewish  nobles  could  not  be  considered  wholly  un- 
founded, and  in  any  case  their  patriotism  (like  that  of  the  national 
party  in  the  Roman  siege)  was  not  unworthy  of  admiration.  The 
prophet's  predictions  of  disaster  continued,  according  to  the 
record,  up  to  the  investment  of  the  dty  by  the  Chaldean  army  in 
588  (i.-xxiv.);  after  the  fall  of  the  dty  (586)  his  tone  changed  to 
one  of  consolation  (xxxiii.-zxxix.) — the  destruction  of  the  wicked 
mass  accomplished,  he  turned  to  the  task  of  reconstruction.  He 
describes  the  safe  and  happy  establishment  of  the  people  in  their 
own  land,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  a  new  constitution,  of  which  the 
main  point  is  the  absolute  control  of  public  religion  by  the  priest- 
hood (xl.-xlviii.). 

The  discourses  of  the  first  period  (i.-xxiv.)  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  political  affain,  but  contain  much  interesting  ethical  and 
religious  materiaL  The  picture  given  of  Jerusalemite  morals  is 
an  appalling  one.  Sodety  is  described  as  honeycombed  with 
crimes  and  vices;  prophets,  priests,  princes  and  the  -people 
generally  are  said  to  practise  unUushhij^y  extortion,  oppression, 
murder,  falsehood,  adultery  (xxii.).  This  description  is  doubtless 
exaggerated.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  sodal  corruption  in 
Jerusalem  was  such  as  is  usually  found  in  wedthy  communities, 
made  bolder  in  this  case,  perhaps,  by  the  political  unrest  and  the 
weakness  of  the  royal  government  under  Zedekiah.  No  such 
charges  are  brought  by  the  prophet  against  the  exiles,  in  whose 
simple  life,  indeed,  there  was  little  or  no  opportunity  for  fiagrant 
violation  of  law.  Ezekid's  own  moral  code  is  that  of  the  prc^^ts, 
which  insists  on  the  practice  of  the  fundamental  dvic  virtues. 
He  puts  ritual  offences,  however,  in  the  same  categoiy  with 
offences  against  the  moral  law,  and  he  does  not  HHUngt^jnh 
between  immorality  and  practices  that  are  survivals  of  old 
recognized  customs:  in  ch.  xxii,  he  mentions  "eating  with  the 
blood"'  along  with  murder,  and  failure  to  observe  ritual  regula- 
tions along  with  oppression  of  the  fatheriess  and  the  widow;  the 
old  customary  law  permitted  marriage  with  a  half-sister  (father's 
daughter),  with  a  dsnig]fter-in-law,  and  with  a  father's  wife  (Gen. 
•  ine  AMynan  term  omm  is  useo  01  tne  great  primeval  deluge  «•  "»  *«^-  ^6;  2  Sun.  xn.  at,  aa),  but  the  more  refined 
(in  the  Gtlgamcsh  epic),  and  alto  of  the  tocal  mods  common  in  tbe  I  '  So  we  must  read  (as  Robertson  Smith  has  pointed  out)  in  xidi.  9 
country.  1  and  zviiL  6.  instead  of  "eating  on  the  mountains." 


explorer  Eyre  must  be  classed  in  the  highest  rank,  but  opinions 
are  always  likely  to  differ  as  to  his  action  in  the  Jamaica  rebellion. 
He  died  on  the  30th  of  November  1901. 

ETRB.  SIR  JAMBS  (1734-1799),  English  judge,  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Eyre,  of  Wells,  Somerset.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  College  and  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  which, 
however,  he  left  without  taking  a  degree.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1755,  and  commenced  practice  in  the  lord 
mayor's  and  sheriffs'  courts,  having  become  by  purchase  one  of 
the  four  counsel  to  the  corporation  of  London.  He  was  appointed 
recorder  of  London  in  1763.  He  was  counsd  for  the  plaintiff  in 
the  case  of  Wilkes  v.  Wood,  and  made  a  briUiant  speech  in  condem- 
nation of  the  execution  of  general  search  warrants.  His  refusal  to 
voice  the  remonstrances  of  the  corporation  against  the  exclusion 
of  Wilkes  from  parliament  earned  him  the  recognition  of  the 
ministry,  and  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  exchequer  in  1772. 
From  June  1792  to  January  1793  he  was  chief  commissioner  of 
the  great  seal.  In  1 793  he  was  nmde  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  presided  over  the  trials  of  Home  Tooke,  Thomas 
Crosfield  and  others,  with  great  ability  and  impartiality.  He 
died  on  the  zst  of  July  1799  and  was  buried  at  Ruscombe, 
Berkshire. 

See  Howell,  State  Trials^  xix.  (1154-1153);  Foas,  Lives  of  the 
Jud§es. 

BTRIB*  the  alternative  English  form  of  the  words  Aerie  or 
Aery,  the  lofty  nest  of  a  bird  of  prey,  espedally  of  an  eagle, 
hence  any  lofty  pUce  of  abode;  the  term  is  also  used  of  the 
brood  of  the  bird.  The  word  derives  from  the  Fr.  aire,  of  the 
same  meaning,  which  comes  from  the  Lat.  area,  an  open  space, 
but  was  early  connected  with  airius,  high  in  the  air,  airy,  a 
confusion  that  has  affected  the  spdling  of  the  word.  The 
forms  "  eyrie  "  or  **  eyry  "  date.from  a  z7th  century  attempt 
to  derive  the  word^from  tbe  Teutonic  <y,  an  egg. 

BZEKIBL  (^pnr^  "God  strengthens"  or  "God  is  strong"; 
Sept.  'IcJ'eniyX;  Vulg.  Ezechid),  son  of  Bud,  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  impresuve  of  the  older  Israelite  thinken.  He 
was  a  priest  of  the  Jerusalem  temple,  probably  a  member  of 
the  dominant  house  of  Zadok,  and  doubtless  had  the  literary 
training  of  the  cultivated  priesthood  of  the  time, .  including 
acquaintance  with  the  national  historical,  legal  and  ritual 
traditions  and  with  the  contemporary  history  and  customs 
of  neighbouring  peoples.  In  the  year  597  (bdng  then,  prob- 
ably, not  far  from  thirtysrean  of  age)  he  was  carried  off 
to  Babylonia  by  Nebuchadrezzar  with  King  Jehoiachin  and 
a  large  body  of  nobles,  military  men  and  artisans,  and  there,  it 
would  seem,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  prophedes  are 
dated  from  this  year  ("  our  captivity,"  xL  i),  except  in  i.  x, 
where  the. meaning  of.  the  date  "  thirtieth  year  "  is  obscure; 
it  cannot  refer  to  his  age  (which  would  be  otherwise  expressed 
in  Hebrew),  or  to  the  reform  of  Josiah,  6ax  (which  is  not  else- 
where emi>Ioyed  as  an  epoch);  possibly  the  reference  is  to  the 
era  of  Nabopolassar  (6a6  according  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy), 
if  chrondiogical  inexactness  be  supposed  (34  or  33  3rears  instead 
of  30),  a  supposition  not  at  all  improbable.  That  the  word 
'*  thirtieth  "  is  old,  appean  from  the  fact  that  a  scribe  has  added 
a  gloss  (iv.  a,  3)  to  bring  this  statement  into  accord  with  the 
usual  way  of  reckoning  in  the  book:  the  "thirtieth"  year, 
he  explains,  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin.  The 
exiles  dwdt  at  Tell-abib  ("  Hill  of  the  flood  "),  one  of  the  mounds 
or  ruins  made  by  the  great  floods  that  devastated  the  country,^ 
near  the  "  river  "  Chebar  (RelMr),  probably  a  large  canal  not 
far  south  of  the  dty  of  Bab^n.  Here  they  had  their  own 
lands,  and  some  form  of  local  govermnent  by  dden,  and  appear 
to  have  been  prosperous  and  contented;  probably  the  only 
demand  made  on  them  by  the  Babylonjan  government  was  the 
payment  of  taxes. 

Ezekiel  was  nuuried  (xxxv.  18),  had  his  own  house,  and  com- 
ported himself  quietly  as  a  Babylonian  subject.  But  he  was  a 
profoundly  interested  observer  of  affain  at  home  and  among 

>  The  Aatyrian  term  abuhu  is  used  of  the  great  primeval  ddui 
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feding  of  the  later  time  frowned  on  the  custom,  and  Exekiel 
treats  it  as  adultery.^  However,  notwithstanding  the  insistence 
on  ritual,  natural  in  a  priest,  his  moral  standard  is  high;  follow- 
ing the  prescription  of  £x.  xxii.  ax  [20]  he  regards  oppression  of 
reskient  aliens  (a  class  that  had  not  then  received  full  dvil  rights) 
as  a  crime  (xxii.  7),  and  in  his  new  constitution  (zlvii.  32,  23) 
gives  them  equal  rights  with  the  hcMnebom.  His  strongest 
denunciation  is  directed  against  the  religious  practices  of  the 
lime  in  Judea^the  worship  of  the  Canaanite  local  deities  (the 
Baals),  the  Phoenician  Ttmmux,  and  the  sun  and  other  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  gods  (vi.,  viii.,  zvi.,  xxiii);  he  maintained 
vigorously  the  prophetic  struggle  for  the  sole  worship  of  Yahweh. 
Probably  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  other  gods,  though  he 
does  not  express  himself  clearly  on  this  point;  in  any  case  he 
held  that  the  worship  of  other  deities  was  destructive  to  IsraeL 
His  conception  of  Yahweh  shows  a  mingling  of  the  high  and  the 
low.  On  the  one  hand,  he  regards  him  as  supreme  in  power, 
controlling  the  destinies  of  Babylonia:  and  Egypt  as  well  as  those 
of  Israel,  and  as  inflexibly  just  in  deah'ng  with  ordinary  offences 
against  morality.  But  he  conceives  of  him,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  limited  locally  and  morally — ^as  having  his  special  abode  in 
the  Jerusalem  temple,  or  elsewhere  in  the  midst  of  the  Israelite 
X>eople,  and  as  dealing  with  other  nations  solely  in  the  interests 
of  IsraieL  The  bitter  invectives  against  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom, 
Philistia,  Tyre,  Sidon  and  Egypt,  put  into  Yahweh's  mouth,  are 
based  wholly  on  the  fact  that  these  peoples  are  r^g^uded  as 
hostile  and  hurtful  to  Israel,  Babylonia,  though  nowise  superior 
to  Egypt  morally,  is  favoured  and  applauded  because  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  instrument  for  securing  ultimately  the  pros- 
perity of  Yahweh's  people.  The  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  world  by  the  God  of  Israel  is  represented,  in  a  word,  as 
determined  not  by  ethical  considerations  but  by  personal  prefer- 
ences. There  is  no  hint  in  Exekiel's  writings  of  the  grandiose 
conception  of  Isa.  xl.-lv.,  that  IsraeFs  mission  is  to  give  the 
kiwwledge  of  religious  truth  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world; 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Yahweh's  object  in  restoring  the 
fortunes  of  Israel  is  to  establish  his  reputation  among  the  nations 
as  a  powerful  deity  (xxxvi.  30-23,  xxxvii.  28,  xxxix.  23).  The 
prophet  regards  Yahweh's  administrative  control  as  immediate: 
he  introduces  no  angels  or  other  subordinate  supernatural 
agents — the  cherubs  and  the  "  men ''  of  ix.  2  and  xl.  3  are  merely 
imaginative  symbols  or  representations  of  divine  activity.  His 
high  conception  of  God's  transcendence,  it  may  be  supposed,  led 
him  to  ignore  intermediary  agencies,  which  are  common  in  the 
popular  literature,  and  later,  under  the  influence  of  this  same 
conception  of  transcendence,  are  freely  employed. 

The  relations  between  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  and  those  of 
Jeremiah  is  not  clear.  They  have  so  much  in  common  that  they 
must  have  drawn  from  the  same  current  bodies  of  thought,  or 
there  must  have  been  borrowing  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
In  one  point,  however, — ^the  attitude  toward  the  ritual-Hhe  two 
men  differ  radically.  The  finer  mind  of  the  nation,  represented 
mainly  by  the  prophets  from  Amos  onward,  had  denounced 
unsparingly  the  superficial  non-moral  popular  cult.  The 
struggle  between  ethical  religion  and  the  current  worship  became 
acute  toward  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  There  were  two 
possible  sdutions  of  the  difficulty.  The  ritual  books  of  our 
Pentateuch  were  not  then  in  existence,  and  the  sacrificial  cult 
Bj^t  be  treated  with  contempt  as  not  authoritative.  This  is 
the  course  taken  by  Jeremiah,  who  says  boldly  that  God  requires 
only  obedience  (Jer.  vii.  2x  ff.).  On  the  ofher  hand  the  better 
party  among  the  priests,  believing  the  ritual  to  be  necessary, 
might  undertake  to  moralize  it;  of  such  a  movement,  begun 
bj  Deuteronomy,  Ezekiel  is  the  most  eminent  representative. 
Pnest  and  prophet,  he  sought  to  unify  the  national  religious 
consciousness  by  preserving  the  sacrificial  cult,  discarding  its 
abuses  and  vitaJizing  it  ethically.  The  event  showed  that  he 
jadged  the  situation  rightly — the  religious  scheme  announced 
by  him,  though  not  accepted  in  all  its  details,  became  the 
dominant  poHcy  of  the  later  time,  and  he  has  been  justly  called 

*The  stricter  marriage  law  is  formulated  in  Lev.  zviiL  8-15. 
n.iiff. 


"  the  father  of  Judaism."  He  speaks  as  a  legislator,  citing 
no  authority;  but  he  formulates,  doubtless,  the  ideas  and 
perhaps  the  practices  of  the  Jerusalem  priesthood.  His  ritual 
code  (zUii.-zlvL),  which  in  elaborateness  stands  midway  between 
that  of  Deuteronomy  and  that  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (resembling  most  nearly  the  code  of  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.) 
shows  good  judgment.  Its  most  noteworthy  features  are  two. 
Certain  priesta  of  idolatrous  Judean  shrines  (distinguished  by 
him  as  "  Levites  ")  he  deprives  of  priestly  functions,  degrading 
them  to  the  rank  of  temple  menials;  and  he  takes  from  the 
civil  ruler  all  authority  over  public  religion,  permitting  him 
merely  to  furnish  material  for  sacrifices.  He  is,  however,  much 
more  than  a  ritual  reformer.  He  is  the  first  to  express  clearly  the 
conception  of  a  sacred  nation,  isolated  by  its  religion  from  aU 
others,  the  guardian  of  divine  law  and  the  abode  of  divine 
majesty.  This  kingdom  of  God  he  conceives  of  as  moral: 
Yahweh  is  to  put  his  own  spirit  into  the  people,*  creating  in 
them  a  disposition  to  obey  his  commandments,  which  are  moral 
as  well  as  ritual  (xxxvi.  26,  27).  The  conception  of  a  sacred 
nation  controlled  the  whole  succeeding  Jewish  development; 
if  it  was  narrow  in  its  exclusive  regard  for  Israel,  its  intensity 
saved  the  Jewish  religion  to  the  world. 

Texl  and  Auihcrskip.—The  Hebrew  text  of  the  book  of  Ezekiel 
is  not  in  good  condition — ^it  is  full  of  scribal  inaccuracies  and 
additions.  Many  of  the  errors  may  be  corrected  with  the  aid 
of  the  Septuagint  (e.g.  the  430— 3904-40-of  iv.  5,  6  is  to  be 
changed  to  100),  and  none  of  them  affect  the  general  thought. 
The  substantial  genuineness  of  the  discourses  is  now  accepted  by 
the  great  body  of  critics.  The  Talmudic  tradition  {Baba  Batkra 
X46)  that  the  men  of  the  GttfX  Synagogue  "  wrote  "  Ezekiel, 
may  refer  to  editorial  work  by  later  scholars.*  There  is  no 
validity  in  the  objections  of  Zunz  {GattesdiensU.  Vortr.)  that 
the  specific  prediction  concerning  Zedekiah  C^.  X2  f.)  is  non- 
Prophetic,  and  that  the  drawing-up  of  a  new  constitution  soon 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  mention  of  Noah, 
Daniel,  Job  and  Persia  are  improbable.  The  prediction  in 
question  was  doubtless  added  by  Ezekiel  after  the  event;  the 
code  belongps  precisely  in  his  time,  and  the  constitution  was  natural 
for  a  priest;  Noah,  Daniel  and  Job  are  old  legendary  Hebrew 
figures;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  prophet's  "  Paras  "  is 
our  "  Persia."  Havct's  contention  (in  La  ModemiU  des  pro- 
pMUs)  that  Gog  represents  the  Parthians  (40  B.C.)  has  little  or 
nothing  in  its  support.  There  are  additions  made  post  netUum, 
as  in  the  Case  mentioned  above  and  in  xxix.  17-20,  and  the 
description  of  the  commerce  of  Tyre  (xxvii.  96-250),  which 
interrupts  the  comparison  of  the  dty  to  a  ship,  looks  like  an 
inseition  whether  by  the  prophet  or  by  some  other;  but  there  is 
no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  book  is  substantially  the  work 
of  Ezekiel.  Ezekiel's  style  is  generally  impetuous  and  vigorous, 
somewhat  snioother  in  the  consolatory  discourses  (xxxiv., 
xxxvi.,  xxxvii.);  he  produces  a  great  effect  by  the  cumulation 
of  details,  and  is  a  noaster  of  invective^  he  is  fond  of  symbolic 
pictures,  proverbs  and  allegories;  his  "  visions  "  are  elaborate 
literary  productions,  his  prophecies  show  less  spontaneity  than 
those  of  any  preceding  prophet  (he  receives  his  revelations  in 
the  form  of  a  book,  ii.  9),  and  in  their  present  shape  were  hardly 
pronounced  in  public — ^a  fact  that  seems  to  be  hinted  at  in  the 
statement  that  he  was  "  dumb  "  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (iii.26, 
xxxiii.  23);  tn  private  interviews  the  people  did  not  take  him 
seriously  (xxxiii.  30^33),  '  His  book  was  accepted  early  as  part 
of  the  sacred  literature:  Ben-Sira  (e.  180  B.C.)  mentions  him 
along  with  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  (Ecclus.  xlix.  8);  he  is  not 
quoted  directly  in  the  New  Testament,  but  his  imagery  is 
employed  largely  in  the  Apocalypse  and  elsewhere.  His  diver- 
gencies from  the  Pentateuchal  code  gave  rise  to  serious  doubts, 
but,  after  prolonged  study,  the  discrepancies  were  explained,, 
and  the  book  was  finally  canonized  (Shab.  136).    According  to* 

'Yahweh's  spirit;  thought  of  as  Yahweh's  vital  principle.  a« 
man's  spirit  b  man's  vital  principle,  is  to  be  breathed  into  them,  as, 
in  Gen.  ii.  y,  Yahweh  breathes  his  own  breath  into  the  lifeless  body. 
The  spirit  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a  refined  material  thing  that  may 
come  or  be  poured  out  on  men. 

'  The  "  Great  Synagogue  "  is  semi-mythicaL 
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n  &ci.)  the  Jewiih  youlh 


reicbcd  ttaf  age  oi  tbhly  yean. 
The  book  divida  iurlf  mturally  [mo  thro: 


luum  of  ■  fcnenL  preface,  and  wju  campmRl  prDbablv  la»  in  the 
propbil'i  lUc  Out  of  the  nonb  (the  Bilivlaiiian  laised  mountain) 
coma  a  bright  ciaud,  wbarebi  anxar  ioar  CnlUTa  Cformed  on  Ihe 
moM  b(  ftibykmlaH  coopoiitc  fi«iiie»).  ™4  urith  foui  lace*  (man, 
Ikn,  bnlL  nilcj  and  aKeodHl  bv  a  wtnd;  the  wheeti  ate  lull  cl 
tyo,  ■h)  more  uraifhl  lofmn).  impdled  by  tbe  ipuit  dirdluut 
in  [be  Cmturea  (Ibe  iiiirlt  <il  VehwEh).  Supported  on  their  headi 
iiHmietfaiiiEHkeacmta]Ujiefinnani«it.*bave  vhich  ba  form  like 
a  qpphire  throne  {a.  Ex.  xuv,  id),  and  on  (be  throne  a  nun-likp 
jonn  (Vabmb)  lurTaBnded  by  a  nintnw  bcightnrn.    Tbe  whceU 

lepraenli  [he  CDiBinc  of  Yohiwh  to  take  up  hii  abode  among  Ihe 
eiiln.  The  pmphel  Lhen  recdva  hi<  oB  ItC.  lil.J  in  [he  ihape  of  s 
roll  of  a  book,  which  ha  b  irquired  to  eil  (an  indication  of  Ihe 
liteiary  farm  now  uktn  by  pfopbrcy).  He  k  Informed  thi[  [he 
people  ID  vhom  he  ia  Kni  are  [ebeJlioua  and  itiff.necked  (thia  indi- 
cata  his  oanion  of  the  pfopte.  and  gives  Ihe  keyno[e  of  [be  foJIowiiig 
diicounay;   he  it  appoiniRl  watcimun  to  warn  men  when  Ihey 

ihis  duty.  To  Ihii  high  cDncepiion  el  a  pteacber'a  function  the 
ptophei  wu  (ailMul  ihrou^houi  hi>  career.    Neil  fellow  niiutory 

peibaga  revieed  ilttr  the  event.  There  are  Kveial  tyrabolic  acta 
demiptive  d  tbe  nrge.  One  al  Iheie  fiw.  4  ff.)  givea  Ihe  duialion 
of  [be  lulkiiul  punuhmenl  in  Inne  chronokgical  leckoning:  40 
yean  (a  roand  number)  for  Jmlih,  and  Ijo  more  (iccDcdii^  id  the 
corrected  teit)  for  linri.  ihe  nirtina-point,  prcfciUy.  being  ihe 
year^j}, tlieifoleof tlwraplureof Saibana;  (he procedure oeicribed 
In  ff-  S  i>  not  ID  be  undenlDod  literally.  In  vi.  (he  idoCatiy  of  the 
Miion  it  pictured  in  daAnC  colaurB.  Ned  follow*  Q^iU'-ai-)  a 
deuiled  eteiciiplion.  in  Ibe  form  of  a  viiion.  o(  the  lin  ti(  lerusalem ; 
viiiun  tlie  lemple-arra  eLden  and  othen  are  woniiippuig  beaji- 
(ofin^  Twminuz  and  Ihe  un  (pcobably  actual  cuH.  oftbe  lime); ' 
men  apprDsch  to  de£le  the  temple  and  aby  the  inhabiEanli  of  Ihe 
dty  (a.).    lnch.x.Ibeimiicr¥o(cb.i.rtappnr>,  and  (he  Creature) 

""  '    '""  *'  '         'of  (be  *    """    -  '■  "nn"" 


m(!a-tbf.S. 


peicelDiever:  tUaCdf  BectHoCieo 
of  Jewiih  apocalypdc  wiidni.    Ii 

-Ion,  [he  temple  !•  to  be  rel 

Rpfsduetfiia  of  the  temple  of  Solamaa  (d.  1  IQiifi  vL 
iScH  uuL  bmdrah  ud  the  (anctloiiB  d  priaats  and  pi  nu 
are  pnarribed,  a  stream  JandnB  from  under  tbe  tempk  it  10  vivify 
tbe  Dead  Sea  aad  feniliie  the  land  ((hit  i<  meant  lilenlly),  (he  land 

into  parallel  alripe  and  aviigned  10  the  tribes.    The 

iDught  i>  aummeil  up  in  Ihe  name  of  the  d(y :   i'tlnptli 

_.,  '  Vahweh  ii  [bete,"  God  dwelling  for  ever  ia  Ibe  nidit 

of  hia  pecnile. 

LlTEBiTuiE.— For  Ihe  older  worka  lee  Ihe  Inlndiaiimi  of  J.  G. 
Carpwv  (1757)  and  C.  H.  H.  Wright  (iSm).     Foiltpndi:  PKUd.- 
,-_,_L._     I,..:.  ....u...  o__, — i-Dftudela. /(in.;  Haoburcer. 
C.  H.  Camin, 


, ih  [be  ciierubi  of  Solon«oot  I r—     

I  be  an  independen  form  of  (be  vi«n.  which  hai  been  b 
■a  conneaion  with  thai  of  i.  by  ■  harmonizing  editor, 
illnw  a  ayrBboUc  prcdiccion  of  the  edie  (aii.)  and  a  denum 
non.uioraL  pTDpheta  and  propheteaaea  fxiu.} — thouBh  V 
^feiveaprophet,  yet  heand  thoiewhocanaulihinwillbppur 
id  BO  corrupi  ia  (he  nation  thai  tbe  presence  of  a  few  eihi 


[inhlesi  wild  vine  [xv.J  > 
n  Jetuialem  ai  the  u: 
-■•■  -Ibfngthefaleofi- 
moral  rcapondbility 


EDthBde«Tlt>lnj^the^eof^Zedeki^;ivliJ.    The £nc ir..:.i 


D  [heir  0 


-.,r,,™^Jtic  attitude  appears  in  (vo  efttpes  ftia-l.  one  on  (hi- 
Jehiabu  and  Jehoiachin,  the  other  on  (he  nation.    Thii. 

in  which,  contrary  (d  the  i-iew  of  eariier  prophKa,  it  i>  dcrlan.-> 
(he  ution  had  always  been  diiiAedient.    Fmm  this  jwlnt  ii  liie 

of  niii.  ii  iiniilar  lo  that  of  ivi.,  eacept  (hal  in  the  latter  f.^ 

involved  In  (be  same  condennnatkin  as  that  of  Jeruulem.  j^ 
point  is  intiTiduced  (nv..]t]ixii,)  [he  acriei  of  rlifcour^i  di 
agairiBl  fofeign  nations.  The  descriplion  of  the  king  of  Tyre  ( 
11-19)  BB  dwelling  in  Eden,  [he  aardeo  of  Cod.  (heiacredmau 

dependent,  using  di^erent  Babylonian  moterial;  the  lent  iico 
The  section  dealing  with  Egypt  is  one  of  remarkable  imagi 
power  and  rhetorinl  vigour:  the  king  of  Egypt  it  comp(ire< 
magnificent  cedar  of  (.ebanon  (in  hXki.  3  rrad:  "  there  was  a 
in  Ubanon  "1  and  10  ihe  dragon  of  Ibe  Nile,  and  (he  picture 

10 Iheir'wie" i> ihe"n-ndcrini of  arampi  Hebrew  io[ ;  a  pn 
emendation  is-  "  (hey  are  aendlnj  a  riench  (o  my  rosirili. 
*  The  legendary  Siure  of  Daniel  (iriv.  14I  ii  laler  taken  t 

EieUel  in  Haupt's  Sa^id  Bxki. 
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nvee(meH[  of  Jenisalem  and  its  fall. 
r  were  nere  iruenea  oy  tuirie]  or  by  a  icribe.  it  is  no(  possible  ta 
\y.  In  nxiii.  the  function  of  Ibe  prophet  as  witchmin  is  descntieil 
E  length  (expansion  of  [be  deacription  in  iii.)  aod  the  news  of  ihe 
tpIUTC  of  the  city  is  received.  Tbe  folknniH  cfaaptcn  (xiniv.- 
uii.)  are  devoted  to  RamsDiiitioa:  EdoiB,  the  detested  enemy 
I  Israel,  li  (o  be  crusbsdi  (he  natioB,  psliS^  nlsed  from  (he 
.^.  with  Nofth  uid  South  luhed  Oomfi.),  Is  to  be  established 
Davidide  Ui«:  ■  Gnl  await,  mwleby  Car.  Is  10  be  suc- 
iple  u*  B  dwd  b  tUr  cnm  land  ia 
■  REBnScd  by  SOI 
la  the  iHt  seed 
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H.  Graeli,  _. 


laltimrs  (1893):  C.  H.  To 
.  Sacrrd  BxJU  nf  Ihe  OU  ' 
•■    Ewald  (IM?>;    E.  Rei 
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Ten  of  E 

lig  (1H47):  H.  Ewald  (lUS);  K.  Reuse  (French  ec 
ed.,  itoi);  CuTTTv  (1876I  in  .Spujler'i  Ctmm,;  R. 
of  Hiuig)  (IBSo)  in  JtartufaisI,  latlt  HmOmdi;  a.  a. 
1  (iMiTin  Camir.  BihUlar  ScIkhU:  I.  Skinner  (il«}  In 
iiMe:  A.  Berlholel  (1S97I  in  Maili's  Ktn.  Hani-Ctmm.-, 
V  <iS«)  in  Hiupi's  Satt.  Bin.  (Eng.  ed.J :  R,  KnetiecbDar 
(19110)  in  W.Tio^ack's  ^^aiHUiMneaUr.  >e  alii>_Duhm.  TM.  4. 
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A.   Kuenen^  Profiali  and  Pnpbty  (1S7T): 

dB^i^»UlcEs&l>i/(i89i);  Manlelioie.fi>U«T< 

•clarei  (iSqi);  A.  Bcnholci.  Zlir  Vtrfvniiiscnlaniif  dti  HarlntI 
S96);  anidea  In  Kersig-Hauck.  Rralmcju.:  Hastings.  BOl. 
ia.-.  Cheyne.  Emjcl.  BM.,  Jn.En^.;  FTsleek,  I-UroL  (Eng. 
....  1S75),  and  Bleek-Wellhiusen  (Cirm.)  (1878);  Wildeboer. 
LrOrrlmidt  d.  Ofd.  YrrlHindl  (rgqi),  and  Germ.  IransL,  LtU.  d.  Alt, 

......   „ ^^i.-.:..    u...   -^- |-^.  &c.,  in  which,  however,  the 

'hi  pin)  ia  prvbaldy  untnut- 
vwthy.  (C.  H.  T.*) 

DBA  (btm  •  Hebrew  mnl  metninl  "  help  "),  in  the  Bihic, 
the  famout  acribe  and  prieit  at  ihe  time  of  the  reium  of  tbe 
Jews  In  Ihe  teign  of  the  Fenian  kin(  Artaienea  I.  (458  B.C.). 
His  book  and  that  of  Nehemiah  form  one  work  (see  EaUi  UiD 
Nebehuh,  Books  or),  apart  from  which  we  have  liitle  trusi- 
woTlfay  evidence  as  to  his  life.  Even  in  the  beginning  of  Ihe 
2nd  century  B.C.,  when  Ben  £ira  praiics  notable  figures  of  the 
eiilie  and  posI-exUic  age  (Zerubbabel.  Jeahua  and  Neheraiah), 

still  later  and  umewhal  fanciful  description  of 
rk  (i  Mace.  i.  iS-36).    Already  well  known  ai  a 

He  was  reearded  ai  (he  father  of  the  icijbes  and  (he  founder  of 
(he  Grea(  Synagogue.  According  to  (he  apocryphal  fourth 
book  of  Ezra  (or  i  E*drH  nv.)  he  restored  (he  law  which  had 

destroyed)  in  addition  lo  no  fewer  (han  seventy  apocryphal 

rpTcacntation  En  Ezra-Neb 


crary 


with  (I 


i(  the  > 


rof  hi 


MS 


See  BiBLB.  sect,  ad  Testament  (Canon  a; 

Slsuxy,  III  >«|,),  The  apocryphal  boobi,  c 
>e  Greek  form  of  the  nsme)  in  the  English  uiDIc,  are  oeall  wi 
below  at  EiiA,  Thiho  Book  or,  and  Eiaa,  Foubth  Bdoi  c 
while  the  canonical  book  of  Ena  is  dealt  with  under  Eta*  ai 
NiHEUaH. 

EZRA.  THIRD  BOOK  OF  [i  £n(riul.  The  titletnfthevario 
books  of  (he  Ezra  IKerature  are  very  confusing.  Tbe  Grec 
(he  Old  Latin,  (he  Syriac,  and  (be  English  Bible  from  if 


J  a  Scvthian  hordt 

Sg  of"^i.-. 
u(  aa  a  fiitod. 


Alexander  (be  Oeat.  who 
"  and  would  have  baaa 
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OBwaids  desigiuite  this  book  as  1  Esdns,  the  canonical  books 
ExraandNefaemiahbeingaEsdnsintheGreeL  In  the  Vulgate, 
however,  our  author  was,  through  the  action  of  Jerome,  degnded 
into  the  third  place  and  called  3  Esdias,  whereas  the  canonical 
books  £tro  and  Nekemiak  (see  Ezra  and  Nehemtah,  Books  or, 
below)  were  called  i  and  a  Esdras,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Esra 
4  Esdras.  Thus  the  nomenclature  of  our  book  follows,  and 
possibly  wrongly,  the  usage  of  the  Vulgate.^  In  the  Ethiopic 
version  a  different  usage  prevails.  Thie  Apocalyspe  is  called 
I  Esdras,  our  aifthcur  a  Esdras,  and  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  3  Esdras, 
or  3  and  4  Esdras.  Throughout  this  article  we  shall  use  the  best 
attested  designation  of  this  book,  «.e.  x  Esdras. 

ConttmU, — With'the  exception  of  one  original  section,  namely, 
that  of  Darius  and  the  three  young  men,  our  author  contains 
essentially  the  sane  materials  as  the  canonical  Ezra  and  some 
sections  of  a  Chronicles  and  Nehemiah.  To  the  various  explana- 
tions of  this  phoiomenon  we  shall  recur  later.  The  book  may 
be  divided  as  follows  (the  verse  division  is  that  of  the  Cambridge 
LXX):— 

Chap.  L^a  Chron.  zzzv.  i-nxvl.  si.-~Great  paanver  of  Jonah: 
hk  death  at  M«idda  His  succeaton  down  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Captivity.  (Verses  L  21-22  are  not  found  elw- 
wlieic.  thovwh  the  LXX  of  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20  exhibits  a  very 
distant  parsflel) 

Chap.  n.  i-iA  -Ezra  i.— The  edict  of  Cyrus.  Restoration  of  the 
sacred  voaeb  through  Sanabasaar  to  Jeniialeni. 

Chapw  ii.  i5>2S*Ezrs  iv.  6-24. — Fint  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
Temple:  opposition  of  the  Samaritans.  Decree  of  Artaxerxes: 
work  abaadooed  till  the  second  year  of  Darius. 

Chap.  iiL  i-v.  6. — ^This  lection  is  peculiar  to  our  author.  The 
coat  cat  between  the  three  pages  waiting  at  the  court  of  Darius  and 
the  victory  of  the  Jewish  youth  "  Zcnibbabel,"  to  whom  as  a  reward 
I}Urius  deoces  the  return  of  the  Jews  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  and  worship.  Partial  list  of  those  who  returned  with 
"  Joachim,  son  of  Zerubbabel." 

•  Chap.  v.  y'TOvExra  iL-tv.  5. — List  of  exiles  who  returned  with 
Zeniboabd.  Work  on  the  Temple  begun.  Offer  oC  the  Samaritans' 
oo-operatioa  rejected.  Suspension  of  the  work  through  their 
laterveatiMi  till  the  reign  of  Darius. 

Chap.  vi.  L-viL  9 —Ezra  v.  i-vi.  18. — Work  resumed  in  the  second 
year  01  Darius.  Correspondence  between  Sisinnes  and  Darius  with 
Rfcreaoe  to  the  buUding  of  the  Temple.  Darius*  Csvourabk  decree. 
Completion  of  the  work  by  Zerubbabel. 

CaaA.  vii.  io-iS""Ezra  vi.  19-22. — Celebration  of  the  completion 
of  the  semple. 

Chap.  vmTi-ix.  36 -Ezra  vii.-x. — Return  jof  the  exiles  under 
Ears.    Mixed  marriages  forbidden. 

Chap.  ix.  37>55- Nehemiah  vii.  73-vitL  12.— The  reading  of  the 
Law. 

Urns,  apairt  from  iiL  i-v.  3,  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
pages'  contest,  the  contents  of  the  book  are  doublets  of  the 
canonical  Ezra  and  portions  of  2  Chronicles  and  Nehemiah. 
The  trgiwwiwg  of  the  book  seems  imperfect,  with  its  abrupt 
«f^*T"g  "And  Jotdah  held  the  passover":  its  conclusion  is 
ButiUted,  as  it  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  As 
Thackeray  suggests,  it  probably  continued  the  history  of  the 
feast  oi  TabemaclM  described  in  Neh.  viii. — a  view  that  is 
supported  by  Joseph.  Anl.  zi.  5.  5,  **  who  describes  that  feast 
usinc  an  Esdras  word  lsia»6pftMris  and  .  .  .  having  hitherto 
followed  Esdras  as  his  authority  passes  on  to  the  Book  t>f 
Nehemiah." 

OaUms  Is  CancmcUy. — ^It  would  seem  that  even  greater  value 
was  attached  to  i  Esdras  than  to  the  Hebrew  Ezra,  (i)  For 
in  the  best  MSS.  (BA)  it  stands  before  a  Esdras  —the  verbal 
tnmhitfrm  of  the  Hebrew  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  (2)  It  is  used  by 
Jasephns,  who  in  fact  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  existence 
of  a  Esdras.  (3)  1  Esdras  is  frequently  quoted  by  the  Greek 
faihen — Clem.  Alez.,  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  by  the  Latin — 
TcftuSiaa,  Cyprian,  Augustine.  The  adverae^udgment  of  the 
chnrdi  is  doe  to  Jerome,  who,  from  his  firm  attachment  to  the 
Hebcev  OM  Testament,  declined  to  translate  the  "dreams  " 
of  3  sad  4  Esdras.    This  judgmeni  influenced  alike  the  Council 

*  **  At  the  Council  of  Trent  (when  the  Septua^nt  Canon  was 
virtiiaBy  accepted  as  authoritative),  by  a  most  cunous  aberration, 
Eidraa  m.  and  iv.  and  the  Epistle  <m  Nfanasseh  were  alone  excluded 
from  the  canon  and  remitted  to  our  appendix." — Howorth,  "  Un- 
coavcnciogia]  Views  on  the  Text  of  the  Bible,"  in  the  P.S,P.A.» 
i^t,p.l49^ 


of  Trent  and  the  Lutheran  church  in  Germany;  for  Luther 
also  refused  to  transUte  Esdrai  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra. 

OrtfHi  and  Retatian  to  the  Canonical  Ezra. — ^Various  theories 
have  be^  given  as  to  the  relation  of  the  book  and  the  canonical 
Ezra. 

X .  Some  scholan,  as  Keil,  Bissell  and  formerly  Schttrer,  regarded 
X  Esdrss  as  a  free  compilation  from  the  Greek  of  a  Esdras  (2  Chron. 
and'Ezn-Nehemiah).  This  theory  has  now  given  place  to  others 
more  accordant  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

2.  Others,  as  Ewald,  Hist,  of  /zr.  v.  126-128,  and  Thackeray 
in  Hastings'  Bible  JHctionaryf  assume  a  lost  Greek  version  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  from  which  were  derived 
X  Esdras—a  free  redaction  of  the  former  and  2  Esdras. 
Thackeray  claims  that  we  have  "  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  coincidences  in  translation  and  deviation  from  the  Hebrew 
in  I  Esdras  and  2  Esdras,  if  we  suppose  both  are  to  some  extent 
dependent  on  a  lost  Greek  original."  But  later  in  the  same 
article  Thackeray  is  compelled  to  modify  this  view  and  admit 
that  X  Esdras  is  not  a  mere  redaction  of  a  no  longer  extant 
veruon  of  the  canonical  books,  but  shows  not  only  an  independent 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text  but  also  of  a  Hebrew  text  superior 
in  not  a  few  passages  to  the  M assoretic  text,  where  2  Esdras 
gives  either  an  inacourate  version  or  a  version  reproducing  the 
secondary  Massoretic  text. 

3.  Othera  like  Michaelis,  Trendelenburg,  Pohlmann,  Herzfeld, 
Fritzsche  hold  it  to  be  a  direct  and  independent  translation  of 
the  Hebrew.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view. 
It  presupposes  in  reality  two  independent  recensions  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  such  as  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  existed  at 
one  time  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Against  this  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  story  of  the  three  pages  was  written  originally  in  Greek 
(Ewald,  Schttrer,  Thackeray).  The  only  grounds  for  this  theory 
are  the  easiness  of  the  Greek  style  and  the  paronomasia  in 
iv.  62  i»eaaf  sal  A^enr.  But  the  former  is  no  real  objection, 
and  the  latter  may  be  purdy  accidental.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  several  undoubted  Semiticisms.'  Thus  we  have  two 
instances  of  the  split  relative  o5 . . .  a(^D  iii.  5;  o5 . . .  Ir*  aln^ 
iv.  63  and  the  phrase  pointed  out  by  Fritzsche  rd  iUata  vot/u 
iar6  w&ymvpiBtioomv.  It  must,  hoirever,  be  admitted  that 
there  are  fewer  Hebraisms  in  this  section  of  the  book  than  in  the 
rest. 

4.  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth  in  the  treatises  referred  to  at  the  dose 
of  this  artide  has  shown  cogent  grounds  for  regarding  x  Esdras 
as  the  original  and  genuine  Septuagint  translation,  and  a  Esdras 
as  probably  that  of  Theodotion.  For  this  view  he  adduces 
among  othen  the  following  grounds:  (i.)  Its  use  by  Josephus, 
who  apparently  was  not  scquainted  with  2  Esdras.  (ii.)  Its 
precedence  of  2  Esdras  in  the  great  uncials,  (iii.)  Its  origin  at  a 
time  when  Chronides,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  formed  a  single  work, 
(iv.)  Its  preservation  of  a  better  Hebrew  text  in  many  instances 
than  a  Esdras.  (v.)  The  fact  that  x  Esdras  and  the  Septuagint 
of  Daniel  go  back  to  one  and  the  same  translator,  as  Dr  Gwynn 
(Diet.  Christ.  Biog.  iv.  977)  has  pointed  out  (d.  1  Esdr.  vi.  31, 
and  Dan.  iL  5). 

This  contention  of  Howorth  has  been  accepted  by  Nestle, 
Che3me,  Bertholet,  Ginsbutg  and  other  scholars,  though  they 
rega^  the  question  of  an  Aramaic  original  of  chapters  iii.  x-v.  6 
as  doubtful.  Howorth's  further  claim  that  he  has  established 
the  historical  credibility  of  the  book  as  a  whole  and  its  chrono- 
logical accuracy  as  against  the  canonical  Ezra  has  not  as  yet 
met  with  acceptance;  but  his  arguments  have  not  been  fairly 
met  and  answered. 

5.  Vols  {Bncyc.  BiU.  ii.  1490)  thinks  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  to  be  found  in  a  different  direction.  The  text  is  of 
unequal  value,  and  the  inequalities  are  so  great  as  to  exdude 
the  supposition  that  the  Greek  version  was  produced  aus  einem 
Gust.  iii.  i-v.  3  is  an  independent  narrative  written  originally  in 
Greek  and  itself  a  composite  production,  the  praise  of  truth 
bdng  an  addition,  vi.  x-vii.  15,  ii.  x5-asa  is  a  fragment  of  an 
Aramaic  narrative.  Some  in  Josephus  {Ant.  zi.  4. 9)  an  account 
of  Samaritan  intrigues  is  introduced  immediately  after  i  Esdras 
vii.  x5,  it  is  nitural  to  infer  that  something  of  the  s^ 
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fall  {iBen  out  betweea  vl.  uid  ii.  15-iJ.    The  : 

bebind  i  Esdiu  here  is  better  ihui  tint  behi 

Etra,     N^i.  viii.-Ei.  ii  [rom  the  Em  docui 

Neb.  vu.  73,vtU.  i  wiq.)i  tbousb  implying  a  d 

ii.  i-iSi  V.  j-jy,  vii.  1-4,  e-15  tn  irom  the  Cbioniclei:  likcwiie 

L  ii  Irom  1  ^nm.  mv.-vi,,  i  Eidni  being  U  the  mat  time 

before  tbe  uuulitor. 

Dalt, — Tbebooli  mustbepUcedbclireeajooB.c.udA.D.  100, 
ttbcn  il  wu  med  by  Jcoepbiu.  It  ii  idle  to  attempt  any  ncBrer 
limits  UDtil  defioile  concluaioDi  have  beea  reached  on  the  chief 
problemi  ol  the  book. 

MSS.  and  Vtriumi.—Tic  book  is  found  in  B  and  A.  The 
latter  icenis  to  have  ptrtefiti  tbe  more  andtnt  farm  ol  tbe 
teit,  aa  it  u  gcnciiUy  that  followed  by  Jouphui.  The  Old 
Latin  in  two  reauuona  Ii  published  by  Sabatier,  BiUUnim 
luramm  Lalitat  tasima  atiliqwit,  iu*.  Another  Latin  tnniL 
tion  il  given  in  Lagarde  {Sipfiat.  SlwUm,  Ii.,  1B91),  In  Syiii 
the  teat  is  found  only  in  the  Syn>-Heup!ar  of  Paul  of  Telia 
(a.D.  616].  See  Walton's  Poly^Jott.  There  is  also  an  Elhiopic 
version  edited  by  Dillmann  (£iU.  Vd.  TcH.  Aclh.  v.,  1S94) 
and  an  Armenian. 

LtTEiATuae.— Eacgest:  Vntaiiix,&alfl.BttiS>.ntitn  Apeii 
(iSjtI;  ZtxUa.DUAptknphn,  IJJ-ifil  iSoOi  Biiiellinlanie 
Scbalfi  Cm-".  (i8«a):  Lupton  in  SpMbr'i  Cmmi  (tB«S)i  Ball 
notes  to  ■  EhIc.  in  tbe  Vviatum  Apoctypla.  IntrcKlLiction  am 
critical  Inquiiies:  Trendelenburg,  "  Apocr.  Ein,"  in  EichhsiD' 
Attitm.  BM.  ia  NU.  IM.  i.  i;8-iu  (17^7):  PDhlmann,  ■'  Cbe 
das  Aiuehen  del  apokr.  dritten  Bucht  Eini,"  in  Tibititni  Tkal. 
QuartalHlirifl,  ^St-'li  <'Bj»)i  Sir  H.  Hovonh,  "  Character  and 
Imponance  of  1  Eidraa."  in  the  ,4c«temy  (is^jl,  pp.  13,  60.  106, 
1747316,  S14:  andrurlherttudioentitM  " ^me UnramvenlionaJ 

Noviinbci" 

SRA.  rant 

DUBt  profound 


lew  the  forme 

rcstab 

Lihedin 

his  51 

sflt  u,  VaraibriltH, 

-J(o  (.89,). 

01  then 

bcnecesuryo 

ducesuc 

.6°" 

ruction, as -de  quo 

and  ilii 

uiperiemet  ipsum 

bit"(-*^) 

ough  wh 

m  he 

wiU  deil«r."  or  lo 

(0  such  a  mil 

iransla 

onas  V 

■3h 

ilui,"  where 

(or  "c 

ngregab 

ur" 

-■pir)  ire  nquire 

which  is 


nniher  ■ 


I  the  I 


Ibit  passage.  The  same  raisltanstalion  is  found 
In  the  Vulgiie  In  Hosea  iv.  j.  Gunkd  has  adopted  this  view 
in  his  German  tnnslaiion  of  the  book  in  Kautzxh's  Afek.  und 
Ficad.  del  A.  Talamaili.  ii.  3J1-3JJ,  and  brought  forward  in 
cDnnrmalion  the  fotloning  remarkable  instance  in  viii.  13, 
I.  Syriac,  Elhiopic.  Arabic  and  Armenian 


It  Bible," 


(R.  H.  C.) 
I  BOOR  (or  Apocaivfse)  OP    This  is  the 
id  touching  of  the  Jewish  Apocalypse*-    ' 
stantla  tn  tne  relation  of  a  sister  work  to  the  Apocalypse 
Baruch,  but  tbough  the  relation  is  so  dose,  they  have  ma 
piHnts  of  divergence.     Thus,  whereas  the  former  represent*  tbe 
ordinary  Judaism  of  tbe  ist  century  of  the  Chr 
teaching  of  4'  Eira  on  the  Law,  Works,  Justification,  Original 
Sin  and  Free  Will  appioiimatci  to  the  school  of  Shsmmai  and 
serves  to  eiplain  the  Pauline  doctrines  on  those  subjects;  but 
to  this  subject  we  shall  letum. 

Oricimd  LaKpiaic  and  Versiam. — Ip  the  Latin  venion  our 
book  consists, of  siiteen  chapters,  of  which,  however,  only 
iti.-xiv.  are  found  in  the  other  veruons.  To  tii.-xiv.,  accordingly, 
the  present  notice  is  confined.  Alter  the  example  of  most  of  the 
Latin  MSS.  we  designate  the  book  4  Ezra  (see  Benily-Jamea, 
FhuA  Book  0/  fiira,  pp.  iiiv-iovii).  In  the  First  Arabic  and 
Etbiopic  venions  it  is  called  1  Ezra;  in  some  Latin  MSS.  and  in 
the  En^sh  Aulhoiued  Version  it  is  9  Ezra,  and  in  the  Armenian 
J  Eir*.  Chapters  i.-ii.  are  sometimes  called  3  Ezra,  and  xv.-ivi. 
5^n.  All  the  veninns  go  back  to  a  Greek  teit.  This  is  shown 
by  the  late  Greek  apocalypse  oI  Eiia  (Tischcndoif,  ApKolyfia 
AfKrypluu,  1866,  pp.  J4-jj),  tbe  author  of  which  was  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  of  4  Eira;  also  by  quotations  fism  it  in  Bam. 
iv.  4;  xii.  I  -4  Ezra  lii.  10  tqq.,  v.  5;  Clem.  Alei.  Strom,  iii.  16 
(here  first  eipreasly  cited)— 4  Ezra  v.  35,  Ac  (see  Bensly-Janies, 
Of.  til.  pp.  xivii-irxviiL  The  derivation  of  (be  Latin  venion 
from  the  Greek  is  obvious  when  we  coraidet  its  very  numerous 
Craecismi.    Thus  the  genitive  is  found  after  the  comparative 


:  absoluti 


.  d,  the  ( 


influence  of  tbe  original  forms  ia  Greek,  as  a.  13  lipuicitlMm 
(s4(ia7li]  .  .  .  Iradiu  eil;  li.  4  cap^  (H^clut]  .  .  .  teda  ifia. 
In  vj.  3j  we  have  the  Greek  attraction  of  tbe  relative — tmnilmt 
iifii  fuiiut  tratdiii  libi.  Ia  his  Maiiai  Itdaantm  (1869), 
pp.  36-rio,  Hilgcnfeld  has  given  a  reconstruction  of  tbe  Creek 
teit.  Till  tSo6  only  Ewald  believed  that  4  Ezra  was  written 
otigiiutlly  in  Hebrew.  In  that  year  Welihausen  (fim.  Gd.  Ant. 
pp.  ti-13}  and  Charles  (Apot.  Bar.  p.  Inii)  pointed  out  that 
a  Hebrew  original  must  be  assumed  on  various  groundsi  and 


Apostolic  Const 


lalificai 


i  the 

isbave  (limefr rir oK»a, which  are  lobe 
ions  of  (i^J  T/t  "v?.  Another  Interesting 
3,  where  the  Latin  and  all  other  versions 


one  MS,,  the  Codrn  Sangi^rniafieiuis  (wrilten  jl.I^  gJl),  a*  Cilde- 
miisicr  proved  in  1865  Irom  the  fact  that  the  large  rragmenl  between 
vcixi  36  and  37  In  chapter  vii.,  which  ia  omitied  in  all  [he  above 


jd  by  Beii.ly-Jarn«^l>ft  til. 

iilan,  was  Iranilaltd  into  La 

rd  the  Svriac  leiE,  ep.  c\ 
!d  the  MS.  by  phoio-liih. 


ently  diKcovcTpd.  has  been  pub- 
rhift  edition  has  taken  account 


-  pp.  5!3-5rar    Hilsenfdd  mcorporali 
Eliinpu   VmiDir,— First  edited  and  It 


nilated  by  Laurence. 
Died  in  Kilgcii- 


fi'ld's  Uaitas  Judatsmm.    In  1894  Dillmann's  teit  bawd  on  1 
MSS.  *M  published— l'.r,Xu*./[i'io»trjc*f.v.  1S3-1W. 
-IrohcViirrioiii.— The  Fir«  Arabic  venion  wMlran.latrfffoii 


II.  Jad.    The  Second 


T™iJ"?ffjio»"-F^?Woied"iniheArL^n'ia™bM'lfcB5! 
lanslaled  into  Latin  by  Pelcrmann  foi  Hilgenleld'i  tttn.  Jul: 

'  Umnmial'wraiatt ''/Ht  O^rci^B^'^.  4^9 ™(|.  ^^^^, 


—According  lo  F.  C.  Conybean  si 


»0fUiiibm  Vm 


itury  MS. 

enions  stand  in  tbe  order 
Lthiopic.    The  nmalnin; 

» the  Snioiid  Arabic  one. 


IS  and  (1)  eschnlologicai  q 


tbe  main  the  i 

he  neil  three  via 
Eical  problems  wl 


EZRA,  +TH  BOOK  OF 


is  a  lapBtat  id  the  Exn  Sifi  icoMmting  tbe  itwrlling  of  the 

ScriptuiB,  which  hid  bao  deitiaxcd.    lUi  hu  no  oc(ink 

Fatl  VitiaM.  iii.-v.  19. — "  la  Ibe  Ihinitth  year  ifler  tlM  niia 
«( ihe  city  I  SiUtUcI  (fix  mat  ii  En)  wu  u  Bibyko  lod  lay 
""ibled  upon  my  bed.  In  ■  loiii  p™)^  ^"^  *•!■■  'x"'  ■'^  '1™°- 
n  of  Sun  ind  Ihiijcnpcrtty  ol  Babylon  an  be  in  keeping  with 


xolCad.    fbiai 
iblc  u^ 
end  Kill 


•ku  ai'il.  tl 
ilbeilgruof ... 
laltid,  chief  o[  the  t»p(e, 


KrtT  asla  vby  Cod  had  nveo  up  hia  people  into  the  baoda  of  tht 
then.     Unci  rcpLiei:       Loveec  thou  that  people  better  than 
He  thAt  tnsfiv  ihLrik?"    Mao  cannoC  find  out  God'a  judgment. 

u  vhy  lineTdoet  not  p«hi  the  world  hocc  the  World 


wknlaod 

IX^.''^ 

•«"{C 

.dl«^ror.pla 

a.-^Ein  cat™  'herba  in  the  firld  of 

A/iiu,  and 

■"s.,r3'&iraa,x 

E.nn«:od 

hero!  the  rea 

i^f",;; 

dandvaoilAL 

ndinheriidiceippeinacity.    The 

f  </U  V-ii^ 

n.  'id.7iiii.j9 

-V>iion''oI  an  eaile  with  Ihne  headi. 

mire  winp 

and  eitht  wuwktf.  which  ia  reEulced  bv  a  lloo  and 

fourth  Idafdoo  aeeD  by  Daniel,  and 

H.    «a— ViBoi. 

(<  a  nun  (<.(.  the  Meniah)  atidna 

who  dcMroym  hii  Focniin  who  aiKmble  aiiiul  hloi, 

•^  *-•¥?, 

ohimanDdimc 

nJlilodt,  .*.  Ihc  lot  Ten  Tribrt.  _ 

/.(((rilT.— According  10  Cuokd  Ufli-  "■  f"**-  ii.  JlSiS") 
the  vbok  booh  is  the  wotlt  of  one  writer.  Tlnu  down  to  vii. 
16  be  dfila  with  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  ■uSericg'  in  the 
worid.  aod  fiom  vii,  17  10  ii.  25  with  the  quotioa  who  it  worthy 
lo  ihiie  in  the  Ueuednen  of  the  neit  noild.  Al  ngarda  the 
im.  pcohkm  the  wtiia  ihowi,  in  the  BnC  viiion,  that  auSering 
iod  death  come  from  ain — no  Icia  truly  on  the  patt  cif  Israel 
Itias  of  aU  mea,  lor  God  created  man  to  be  immbital:  that  Ihe 
<sd  is  ni^,  when  vrongi  will  be  righled;  God'a  nile  will  then 
br  nco^^ud-  In  the  second  he  empluiiua  the  conv>lalion  to 
hi  found  io  the  cooing  lime,  and  in  the  third  he  s^ka  eolely  ol 
the  [fit  world,  and  then  addreises  himself  to  the  lecond  probiem. 
The  fonrlh,  filth  and  liilh  viKons  are  eachatologieaL  In  IheK 
n  the  religioui  problemi  of  the  6ral 


uandcc 


Zion'i  tfoiy  will  certainly  be  revelled 
(•Bion  lour),  Israel  will  dettmy  Rome  (five)  apd  Ihe  hosiili 
Geuilei  (lii).  Then  the  book  is  brought  to  ■  doK  with  thi 
Itimd  ol  Eira'i  rolonlion  ol  the  lott  Old  TuIamCDl  Scriptures 
|g  the  coune  ol  the  alnve  work  there  are  many  inconsislencis 
ud  tonlradktioni.  These  Cunkel  eiplaini  by  admitting  thai 
Ihe  *riler  hu  drawn  largely  OD  ttidition,  both  oral  and  nrillen 
lor  hit  materials.  Thua  he  concedes  that  achltological  mileriah 
^  >.  l-ij.  vL  18-iS,  vu.  16  tqq.,  aba  Ix,  1  sqq,,  are  from  Ihii 
•mice,  and  apparently  from  an  originally  independent  work,  a: 
Kibiich  orgea,  but  that  it  is  no  loBgei  poetible  to  leparale  the 
bonowed  dements  from  the  teit-  Again,  in  the  four  last  viuoni 
U  B  lAliged  to  make  the  same  concei^o  on  I  very  luge  scale 
Viii™  four  is  based  on  a  current  novel,  which  the  author  ha! 
uin  up  and  put  into  an  allegorical  form.  Visiona  five  and  sii 
m  dtiwn  from  oral  or  written  tradition,  and  lelale  only  to  thi 
fvhiical  expectations  of  Isnel,  and  seven  is  a  teproductioo  of  1 
Ifnd.  for  the  independent  eiistcnce  of  which  evidence  h 
lomisbed  by  the  quotations  in  Bensly-James  pp.  Kuvii.uxvjU 


Thus  the  chief  cbamirioit  of  Ihr  unity  ol  the  book  makes  to 
nany  conces^nt  a*  to  ilt  dependence  on  pieviously  existing 
sources  thai,  to  the  student  of  eKhatology,  Chen  is  little  to 
choose  between  his  view  and  that  of  Kabiich.  In  fact,  if  the 
true  meaning  of  the  boTTOwed  materials  is  to  be  discovered,  the 
sources  muil  be  disentangled.  Hence  the  need  of  some  &uch 
analysis  as  th*t  of  Kabisch  iOai  titrU  Batk  Em,  1S89):  S-in 
Apocalypse  of  Salathiel,  c.  AJi.  too,  preserved  in  a  fngmentsry 
condition,  iiL  i-ji,  iv.  i-si,  v.  i3*-vi.  10,  jo-vii.  jj,  vii.  4s-viii. 
6i,  ii.  ij-i.  57,  lii.  40-4S,  liv.  18-3J.    E— an  Eira  Apocalypse, 


'.  SI- 


>J-»8. 


J6.44,  % 


A-«n  Eagle  Vision,  e.  *.D.  90, 1. 60-iiL  ,. 

18-17,  }6-4;.  All  these,  according  to  Kabisch,  wen  edited  by  1 
Zealot,  f,  120,  who  supplied  the  connecting  links  and  made 
manysmall  additiotis.  In  the  main  this  analysis  11  eiccllent. 
If  we  asaume  that  Ihe  editor  una  also  the  author  of  S,  and  that 
such  a  vigorous  itylistj  as  he  allows  iiimself  to  be,  recast  to  some 
extent  the  materials  he  borrowed,  then  mnains  but  slight 
dillerence  between  the  views  of  Kabiich  and  Gunkel.    Neither 

solution.  Other  attempta,  such  a^  Ewald's  {Caei.  d.  VMa 
/irocf',  vii.6Q-8])  and  De  Faye's(jl^KiJy^KliHiMt,  155-165), 

5cA«<f  g/ like  ^Hlibor,— The  author  or  final  ied*ctO[  of  the  bode 
wis  a  pesaimist,  and  herein  his  book  stands  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch-  lltus  to  the  question  pro- 
pounded in  the  New  'ftslamenl— "Are  there  few  that  be  «»ved?  " 
he  has  no  he^laiion  in  answering,  "  There  be  many  created,  but 
few  that  be  saved"  (viii.  3):  "  An  evil  heart  hath  grown  up  in 
ua  which  hath  led  u*  astray  .  .  .  and  IhU  not  a  few  only  but 
wellnigh  all  that  have  been  created  "  (vii.  48).  In  Che  Apocalypse 
of  Baruch  on  the  other  hand  it  is  definitely  maintained  that  not 
a  few  shall  be  saved  (iii.  11).  Moreover,  the  auSerings  ol  the 
wicked  are  so  great  in  the  next  world  it  were  better,  according 
to  4  Ezra  (as  also  to  the  school  of  Shammai},  that  man  had  not 
iKen  bom.  "  It  u  much  better  (for  the  beasts  ol  the  fidd)  thu 
for  us^  for  they  eifKctnot  a  Judgment  and  know  not  of 
Connents"  (vii.  66):  yet  "it  would  have  been  best  not  10  have 
given  a  body  to  Adam,  or  that  being  done,  to  have  test  rained 
him  from  rin;  for  what  profit  is  there  (hat  mu  should  in  the 
presenl  life  live  in  heaviness  and  after  duih  look  for  punishment" 
(vii.  116,  iij).  In  iv.  i>  the  neius  of  lile,  sin  and  suffering  just 
ceterted  to,  is  put  still  mote  strongly:  "  It  were  better  we  had 


The  difleteni  attitude  of  these 


re  should  b( 


and  unan 
iwaidst 


lof  fr 


The  author  of  Bimch  declares  (iv.  15,  ig):  "  For  though  Adim 
sinned  and  brought  untimely  death  upon  all,  yet  of  those  who 
were  bom  from  him  each  one  of  them  prepared  for  his  own  soul 
torment  to  come,  and  again  each  one  of  tbcm  hu  chosen  for 
himself  glories  to  come  .  .  .  each  one  of  us  hu  been  the  Adam 
,of  his  own  souL"  Though  the  writer  of  Em  would  admit  the 
possibility  of  a  few  Isneliles  illaining  to  salvation  through  the 

predoomed  through  his  original  evil  disposition  or  through  the 
fall  of  Adam  (vii.  118).  "O  Adam,  what  hut  Ihou  done:  for 
though  it  wu  thou  that  sinned,  the  evil  is  not  fallen  on  thee 
alone,  but  upon  all  of  us  that  come  of  thee." 

Another  contrast  between  ibe  two  books  is  that  while  Baruch 
shows  some  mercy  to  the  Gentiles  (luii.  4-6)  in  the  Messianic 
period,  none  according  lo  4  Eira  and  the  Shammaites  (Toseph. 
Sank.  liii.  i)  will  be  extended  to  them,  iii.  10,ix.  11  iq.,  xiL  J4. 
liii.  37  «).). 

On  the  above  grounds  It  is  not  onreuonable  to  conclude  that 
whereu  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  owes  iU  leading  characler- 
iilics  to  a  pupU  of  Millel'i  school,  4  Eira  shows  just  as  clearly 
its  derivslion  from  that  of  Shammai.     Kohler  (.Jiviih  Enty,,. 

'  In  the  ApocalypHof  Baruch,  X.  6.  we  find  a  limilar  r»prT»ion ; 
"  Bleued  is  be  who  wai  not  born,  or  being  born  has  dird."  But 
here  death  ii  said  to  be  prelenble  to  witneaaing  the  preieilt  woes  of 


io8 


EZRA  AND  NEHEMIAH 


V.  aai)  points  out  that  the  view  of  4  E«*  tl»t  the  Ten 
Tribes  wiU  return  w»s  held  by  the  Shammailes,  wheicu  it  wss 
denied  by  Aqiba.    The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  is  silent  on  this 

Time  and  PUue.—Tht  work  was  written  towards  the  doee  of 
the  ist  century  (iii.  i,  a9)»  ""^d  somewhere  in  the  east. 

LiTitATORB.— In  addition  to  the  authorities  mmtioaed  above, 
see  DiUraann,  Herzog's  FMl-Encyk*  zii.  353  W-!  SchOrer,  C««*. 
des  jud.  Volkes*  iii.  246  Mq.:  *nd  Uie  *rticw«  P"^  E«l"»  »° 
Hasting*'  BibU  Diciionary  Aod  theEmcydopaedtaBMtca^T^cktny 
and  James  respectively.  (R-  **•  C.> 

EZRA  AND  NBHEHIAH,  POORS  OF,  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  two  canonical  books  entitled  Esra  and  Nebemiah  in  the 
English  Bible»  correspond  to  the  x  and  a  Esdras  of  the  Vulgate, 
to  the  2  Esdras  of  the  Septuagint,  and  to  the  Ezra  and 
Nchemiah  of  the  Massoretic  (Hebrew)  text.  Though  for  many 
centuries  they  have  thus  been  treated  as  separate  compositions, 
we  have  abundant  evidence  that  they  were  anciently  regarded  as 
forming  but  one  book,  and  a  careful  examination  proves  that 
together  with  the  book  of  Chronicles  they  constitute  one  single 
work.    The  two  books  may  therefore  be  conveniently  treated 

together.  ^  , 

1.  P0sUum  and  Date.-Origen  (Euseb,  B.EM.  as),  expressly 
enumerating  the  twenty-two  books  of  the  old  covenant  as 
acknowledged  by  the  Jews  and  accepted  by  the  Christian  church, 
names  "  the  First  and  Second  Ezra  in  one  book  ";  Melito  of 
Sardis  (Euseb.  H.E,  iv.  a6)  in  like  manner  mentions  the  book 
of  Ezra  only.  So  also  the  Talmud  (in  Bdbd  bathrd,  14.  a),  nor 
can  it  be  supposed  that  Josephus  in  his  enumeration  (e.  A  p. 
i.  8)  reckoned  Nehemiah  as  apart  from  Ezra.  That  the  Jews 
themselves  recognized  no  real  separation  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  no  Massoretic  notes  are  found  after  Ezra  x.,  but  at  the  end 
of  Nehemiah  the  contenU  of  both  are  reckoned  together,  and  it 
is  stated  that  Neh .  iii.  a  2  is  the  middle  verse  of  the  book.  Their 
position  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  before  the  book  of  Chronicles 
is,  however,  illogical.  The  introductory  verses  of  Ezra  i.  are 
identical  with  the  conclusion  of  a  Chron.  xxxvi.,  whilst  in  the 
version  of  x  Esdras  no  less  than  two  chapters  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  sq.) 
overlap.  The  cause  of  the  separation  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  late  reception  of  Chronicles  into  the  Jewish  canon.  Further 
proof  of  the  unity  of  the  thr^  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  simi- 
larity of  style  and  treatment.  The  same  linguistic  criteria  recur, 
and  the  interest  in  lists  and  genealogies,  in  priests  and  Levites, 
and  in  the  temple  service  point  unmistakably  to  the  prestoce 
of  the  same  hand  (the  so-called  "  chronicler  ")  in  Chronicles- 
Ezra-Nehemiah.    See  Bible  (sect.  Canon);  CHaoNiCLES. 

The  period  of  history  covered  by  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  extends  from  the  return  of  the  exiles  under  Zerubbabd 
in  537-536  B.C.  to  Nehemiah's  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  432 
B.C.    In  their  present  form,  however,  the  books  are  considerably 
later,  and  allusions  to  Nehemiah  in  the  past  (Neh.  xii.  26,  47), 
to  the  days  of  Jaddua  (the  grandson  of  Nehemiah's  contem- 
porary Joiada;  ib.  xii.  xi),  to  Darius  (Nothus  4^3  B.C.  or  rather 
Codomannu*  336  B.C.,  ib.  v.  32),  and  the  use  of  the  term  "  king 
of  l>crsia,"  as  a  distinctive  title  after  the  fall  of  that  empire 
(332  B.C.),  are  enough  to  show  that,  as  a  whole,  they  belong  to 
the  same  age  as  the  book  of  Chronicles. 
2.  CtfwteiO*.— Their  contents  may  be  divided  into  four  parts :— - 
(a)  The  events  preceding  the  mission  of  Ezra  (i.-vi.).— In  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  Cyrus  was  inspired  to  grant  a  decree  per- 
mitting the  Jews  to  return  to  build  the  temple  in  Jerusalem 
(i.);  a  list  of  families  is  given  (ii.).    The  altar  of  burnt-offering 
was  set  up,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  return  the  foundations 
of  the  new  temple  were  laid  with  great  solemnity  (iii.).    The 
**  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  "  offered  to  assist  but 
were  repulsed,  and  they  raised  such  opposition  to  the  progress 
of  the  work  that  it  ceased  until  the  second  year  of  Darius  (521- 
530  B.C.).    Aroused  by  the  prophets  Hsggai  and  Zcchariah  the 
building  was  then  resumed,  and  de^ite  fresh  attempts  to 
hinder  the  work  it  was  completed,  consecrated  and  dedicated 

t  Per(^^^nccs  to  I  Esdras  In  this  article  are  to  the  book  diicusaed 
above  as  Ezra,  TuiftD  Book  of. 


in  the  sixth  year  of  that  king  (vi.).  The  event  was  solcmniaed 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  (cf.  1  Chnm.  szz.,  Heaekiah; 
xxxv.  Josiah). 

{Jb)  An  interval  of  fifty-eight  years'is  passed  over  in  silence, 
and  the  test  of  the  book  of  Ezra  comprises  his  account  of  his 
mission  to  Jerusalem  (vii.-x.).  Ezra,  a  scribe  of  repute,  well 
versed  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  returns  with  a  band  of  exiles  in 
order  to  reorganize  the  religious  community.  A  few  months 
after  his  arrival  (seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes,  458  B.c.)  he  insti- 
tuted a  great  religious  reform,  viz.  the  prohibition  of  inter- 
marriage with  the  heathen  of  the  land  (cf.  already  vi.  21). 
In  spite  of  some  opposition  (x.  15  obscurely  worded)  the  reform 
was  accepted,  and  the  foundations  of  a  new  community  were 
laid. 

(c)  Twelve  yean  elapse  before  the  letum  of  Nehemiah,  whose 
description  of  his  work  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of 
Old  Testament  narrative  (Neh.  L-vi.).  In  the  twentieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes  (445  B.C.),  Nehemiah  the  royal  cup-bearer  at  Shushan 
(Susa,  the  royal  winter  palace)  was  visited  by  friends  from  Judab 
and  was  overcome  with  grief  at  the  tidings  of  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  Jerusalem  and  the  pitiful  state  of  the  Judaean  remnant 
which  hsd  escaped  the  captivity.  He  obtained  permission  to 
return,  and  on  reaching  the  dty  made  a  secret  survey  of  the  ruins 
and  called  upon  the  nobles  and  rulers  to  assist  in  repairing  them. 
Much  opposition  was  caused  by  Sanballat  the  Horonite  (t.e.  of 
the  Moabite  Horonaim  or  Beth-horon,  about  15  m.  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem),  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  Geshem  (or  Gashmu)  the 
Arabian,  and  the  Ashdodit^,  whose  virulence  increased  as  the 
rebtiilding  of  the  walls  continued.  But  iK>t withstanding  attempta 
upon  the  city  and  upon  the  life  of  Nehemiah,  and  in  qute  of 
intrigues  among  certain  members  of  the  Judaean  section,  in 
fifty-two  days  the  dty  walls  were  complete  (Neh.  vi.  15).  The 
hostility,  however,  did  not  cease,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  dty  (vi.  i6-vii.  4).  A  valuable  account 
is  given  of  Ndiemiah's  economical  reforms,  illustrating  the 
internal  social  conditions  of  the  period  and  the  general  character 
of  the  former  governors  who  had  been  placed  in  charge  (v.,  cf. 
the  laws  codified  in  Lev.  xxv.  35  sqq.). 

(i)  The  remaining  chapters  carry  on  the  story  of  the  labours 
of  bUh  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  list  of  those  who  returned 
under  the  decree  of  Cyrus  is  repeated  (Neh.  vii.),  and  leads  up  to 
the  reading  of  the  Law  by  Ezra,  a  great  natioiud  confession  of 
guilt,  and  a  solemn  undertaking  to  o^rve  the  new  covenant,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  detailed  (x.  28-39)  •  After  sundry  lists  of 
the  families  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood  (xi.  i 
sqq.,  apparently  A  sequel  to  vii.  x-4),*  and  of  various  priests  and 
Levites,  an  account  is  given  of  the  dedication  of  the  walls  (xii. 
27-43),  the  arrangements  for  the  Levities!  organization  (cv.  44- 
47),  and  a  fresh  separation  from  the  heathen  (Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  xiii.  x-3;  d.  Deut.  xxiii.  3  seq.).  The  book  condudea 
with  another  extract  from  Nehemiah's  memoirs  dealing  with 
the  events  of  a  second  visit,  twdve  years  later  (xiiL  4-3 x).  On 
this  occasion  he  .vindicated  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  by 
expelling  Tobiah,  reorganized  the  supplies  for  the  Levites,  took 
measures  to  uphold  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  aiui  pro- 
tested energetically  against  the  foreign  marriages.  In  the  course 
of  his  reforms  he  thrust  out  a  son  of  Joiadi^  (son  of  Eliashib, 
the  high-priest),  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  an 
incident  which  had  an  important  result  (see  Samasitams). 

That  these  books  are  the  result  of  compilation  (like  the  book 
of  Chronides  itself)  is  evident  from  the  many  abrupt  changes; 
the  indusion  of  certain  documents  written  iii  an  Aramaic  dialect 
(Ezr.  iv.  8-vi.  xS,  vii.  X2-26)*;  the  character  of  the  name-lists; 
the  lengthy  gaps  in  the  history;  the  use  made  of  two  distinct 
sources,  attributed  to  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  respcctivdy,  and 
from  the  varying  form  in  which  the  narratives  are  cast.    The 

*  With  Neh.  XI.  4-19  cf.  x  Chron.  ix.  3-17;  with  the  list  xiL  X-7  cf. 
ve.  12-21  and  x  3-9;  and  with  xii.  10  sq.  d.  i  Chron.  vi.  3-15  (to 
which  it  forma  the  sequel).  See  further  Smend,  Listen  d.  Eera  m. 
Nek.  (1881). 

'Sometimes  wrongly  styled  ChaJdee  (gje,);  see  Smxnc  Lak- 
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chroaider's  hand  can  usually  be  readily  recognized.  There 
are  relatively  few  traces  of  it  in  Nehemiah's  memoirs  and  in 
the  Aramaic  documents,  but  elsewhere  the  sources  are  largely 
coloured,  if  not  written  from  the  standpoint  of  his  age.  Ex- 
amples of  artificial  arrangement  appear  notably  in  Ear.  ii.-iii.  i 
compared  with  Neh.  vii.  6-viiL  i  (first  clause);  in  the  present 
position  of  Ear.  iv.  6-23;  and  in  the  dislocation  of  certain 
portions  of  the  two  memoirs  in  Neh.  viii.-xiii.  (see  below).  It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  present  order  of  the  narratives  involves 
the  theory  that  some  catastrophe  ensued  after  Ezr.  x.  and  before 
Neh.  L;  that  the  walls  had  been  destroyed  and  the  gates  burnt 
down;  that  some  external  opposition  (with  which,  however,  Ezra 
did  not  have  to  contend)  had  been  successful;  that  the  main 
<^ject  of  Ezra's  mission  was  delayed  for  twelve  years,  and, 
finally,  that  only  through  Nehemiah's  energy  was  the  work  of 
social  and  religious  reorganization  successful.  These  topics 
raise  serious  historical  problems  (see  Jews:  History ,  §  31). 

3.  Critkitm  of  Bora  ir-ti, — ^The  chronicler's  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  seventy  years'  interval  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi  20  sq.;  cf.  Jer.  xxv.  11,  xxix.  10,  also  Is.  xxiii.  17),  and  the 
return  of  42,360  of  the  exiles  (Ezr.  ii.  64  sqq.)  represent  a 
q>ecial  view  of  the  history  of  the  period.  The  totals,  as  also  the 
detailed  figures,  in  Ezr.,  Neh.  and  x  Elsdr.  v.  vary  considerably; 
the  number  is  extremely  large  (contrast  Jer.  Hi. -30);  it  includes 
the  common  people  (contrast  2  Kings  zxiv.  14,  xxv.  X3),  and 
ignores  the  fact  that  Judah  was  not  depopulated,  that  the  Jews 
were  carfied  off  to  other  places  besides  Babylon  and  that  many 
remained  behind  in  Babylon.  According  to  this  view,  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  were  practically  deserted  until  the  return.  The 
list  in  Ezr.  ii.  is  that  of  families  which  returned  "  every  man  unto 
ha  city  "  under  twelve  leaders  (including  Nehemidi,  Azariah 
[cf.  Ezra],  Zerubbabel  and  Je^ua);  it  recurs  with  many  varia- 
tioos  in  a  different  and  apparently  more  original  context  in  Neh. 
vii.,  and  In  i  Esdr.  v.  is  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Darius.  The 
families  (to  judge  from  the  northwards  extension  of  Judaean 
territory)  are  probably  those  of  the  population  in  the  later 
Persian  period,  hardly  those  who  returned  to  the  precise  homes 
of  their  ancestors  (see  C.  F.  Kent,  IsraeTs  Hist,  and  Biogr. 
Kerrathts,  p.  379).  The  offerings  which  are  for  the  temple- 
service  in  Neh.  vii.  70-72  (cf.  x  Chron.  xxix.  6-8)  are  for  the 
bnikiiag  of  the  temple  in  Ezr.  ii.  68-70;  and  since  the' walls  are 
not  yet  built,  the  topographical  details  in  Neh.  viii.  z  (see  x  Esdr. 
V.  47)  are  adjusted,  and  the  event  of  the  seventh  month  is  not  the 
read^  of  the  Law  amid  the  laments  of  the  people  (Neh.  viii.; 
see  sv.  9-x  x)  but  the  erection  of  the  altar  by  Jeshua  and  Zerub- 
babd  under  inauspicious  circumstances  (cf.  Ezr.  iii.  3  with  x 
Esdr.  ▼.  50). 

The  dtfondogically  misplaced  account  of  the  successful  opposi- 
UOa  in  the  time  of  Ahasuerus  (s.c.  Xerxes)  and  Artaxerxes  (the 
son  aikd  grandson  of  Darius  respectively)  breaks  the  account  of 
the  temfU  under  Cyrus  and  Darius,  and  Is  concerned  with  the 
city  wafls  (It.  6-23)';  there  is  some  obscurity  in  vr.  7-9:  Rehum 
and  Shinwhai  evidently  take  the  lead,  Tabeel  may  be  an  Aram- 
sized  equivalent  of  Tobiah.  A  recent  return  is  implied  (iv.  X2) 
sfid  the  record  hints  that  a  new  decree  may  be  made  (v.  21). 
The  acamnt  of  the  unsuccessful  opposition  to  the  tempU  in  the 
time  of  Darius  (v.  sq.;  for  another  account  see  Jos.  Ani.  xl.  4,  9) 
h  indq>endent  of  iv.  7-23,  and  throws  another  light  upon  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  (vL  3-5,  contrast  i.  2-4).  It  implies  that  Shesh- 
huxix,  who  had  been  sent  with  the  temple  vessels  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  had  laid  the  foundations  and  that  the  work  had  continued 
without  cessation  (v.  x6,  contrast  iv.  $,  24).  The  beginning  of 
the  reply  of  Darius  is  wanting  (vi.  6  sqq.),  and  the  decree  which 
ksd  been  sought  in  Babylon  is  found  at  Ecbatana.    Chap.  vi.  x5 

*  Its  res!  pontioa  'in  the  history  of  tibia  period  is  'not  certain. 
A^Mt  the  Mipposition  that  the  names  refer  to  Cambyses  and 
Pieado-Saierdis  who  reigned  after  Cyrus  and  before  Darius,  see 
H.  E.  Ryfe,  Comb.  BiUe,  "  Ezra  and  Neh./'  p.  65  sq.  Against  the 
view  cfaat  Darius  is  D.  h.  Nothus  of  423-404  B.C.,  see  G.  A.  Smith, 
if  twr  Propkm,  iL  lOX  sqq.  The  ignorance  01  the  compiler  regarding 
the  aequence  of  the  Icings  finds  a  parallel  in  that  of  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Danid  (q.v.) ;  see  C.  C.  Torrey,  Amer.  Jmtm.  0/  Sem.  Lang. 
(1907).  pw  17^1  IL  x> 


sqq.  foltow  more  naturally  upon  v.  x-2,  but  v.  X4  with  its  difficult 
reference  to  Artaxerxes  now  seems  to  presuppose  the  decree  in 
iv.  21  and  looks  forward  to  the  time  of  Ezra  or  Nehcmiah.  As 
regards  this  section  (Ezr.  i.-vi.)  as  a  whole,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  i.  iii.  x-iv.  5,  vi.  15-22  are  from  the  chronicler,  whose  free 
treatment  of  his  material  is  seen  in  the  use  he  has  made  of  ch.  ii. 
Notwithstanding  the  unimpeachable  evidence  for  the  tolerant 
attitude  of  Persian  kings  and  governors  towards  the  religion  of 
subject  races;  it  is  probable  that  the  various  decrees  incorporated 
in  the  book  (cf.  also  x  Esdr.  iv.  42  sqq.)  have  been  reshaped  from 
a  Jewish  standpoint.  A  noteworthy  example  appears  in  the 
account  of  the  unique  powers  entrusted  to  Ezra  (vii.  xi-26),  the 
introduction  to  whose  memoirs,  at  all  events,  is  quite  in  the  style 
of  the  chronicler. 

4.  Memoirs  cf  Nehemiah  and  Ezra, — ^The  memoirs  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  do  not  appear  to  have  been  incorporated  without 
some  adjustment.  The  Lapse  of  time  between  Neh.  i,  x  and  ii.  x 
is  noteworthy,  and  with  the  prayer  in  i.  5-xx  cf.  Ezr,  ix.  6-X5, 
Dan.  ix.  4  sqq.  (also  parallels  in  Deuteronomy) ;  chap.  L  in  its 
present  form  may  be  a  compiler's  introduction.  The  important 
topographical  list  in  ch.  iii.  is  probably  from  ahother  source; 
the  style  is  different,  Nehemiah  is  absent,  and  the  high-priest 
is  unusually  prominent.*  Chap,  v.,  where  Nehemiah  reviews  his 
past  conduct  as  governor,  turns  aside  to  economic  reforms  and 
scarcely  falls  within  the  fifty-two  days  of  the  building  of  the 
walls.  The  chapter  is  closely  associated  with  the  contents  of 
xiiL  and  breaks  the  account  of  .the  opposition.  Anticipated 
already  in  ii.  10,  the  hostility  partly  arises  from  the  repudiation 
of  Samaritan  religious  claims  (ii.  20;  cf.  Ezr.  iv.  3)  and  is  partly 
political.  It  is  difficult  to  follow  its  progrees  dearly,  and  the 
account  ceases  abruptly  in  vi.  X7-X9  with  the  notice  .of  the 
conspiracy  of  Tobiah  and  the  nobles  of  Judah.  The  chronicler's 
style  can  be  recognized  in  viL  x-5  (in  its  present  form),  where 
steps  are  taken  to  protect  and  to  people  Jerusalem;  the  older 
sequel  is  now  found  in  ch.  zL  Whilst  the  account  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  walls  is  marked  by  the  use  of  the  pronoun  **  I " 
(xii.  3x,  38, 40),  it  is  probably  now  due  as  a  whole  to  the  chronicler, 
and  when  the  more  trustworthy  memoirs  of  Nehemiah  are 
resumed  (xiiL  4  sqq.)  the  episodes,  althou^  placed  twelve 
years  later  (ver.  6),  are  intimately  OMmected  with  the  preceding 
reforms  (cf.  xii.  44-xiii.  3  with  xiii.  xo sqq.,  23  sqq.).*  Nehemiah 's 
attitude  towasds  intermarriage  is  markedly  moderate  in  contrast 
to  the  drastic  measures  of  Ezra,  whose  mission  and  work  the 
simpler  and  perhaps  earlier  narratives  of  Nefatemiah  originally 
ignored,  and  the  relation  between  the  two  is  complicated  further 
by  the  literary  character  of  the  memoir  of  Ezra. 

To  the  laat  mentioned  are  prefixed  (a)  the  scribe's  genealogy, 
which  traces  him  back  to  Aaron  and  names  as  his  immediate 
ancestor,  Seraiah,  who  had  been  slain  130  years  previously 
(Ezr.  vii.  1-5),  and  (b)  an  independent  account  of  the  return 
(vp.  6-xo)  with  a  reference  to  Ezra's  renown,  obviously  not 
from  the  hand  of  Ezra  lamself.  Whatever  the  original  prelude 
to  Ezra's  thanksgiving  may  have  been  (vii.  27  scq.),  we  now 
have  the  essentially  Jewish  account  of  the  letter  of  Artaxerxes 
with  its  unusual  concessions.^  The  list  of  those  who  returned 
amounts  to  the  moderate  total  of  X496  males  (viii.,  but  X690  in 
X  Esdr.  viii  30  sqq.).  Ezra's  mission  was  obviously  concemod 
with  the  Law  and  Temple  service  (vii.  6,  xo,  X4  sqq.,  25;  viii.  X7, 
34-30>  33  s<l*)>  but  four  months  elapse  between  hh  return  in  the 
fifth  month  (vii.  9)  and  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  reforms 
in  the  ninth  (x.  9),  and  there  is  a  delay  of  twelve  years  before  the 
Law  is  read  (Neh.  viii.).  The  Septuagint  version  (x  Esdr.  ix. ;  cf . 
Joaephus,  Antiq.  xi.  5.  5  and  some  modem  scholars)  would  place 

*  See  further  H.  G.  Mitchell.  Joum.  ofBibl.  Lit.  (1903),  pp.  88  sqq. 

*  The  chronological  difiicaities  will  Se  seen  from  xiii.  6  ("  before 
this  "),  which  would  implv  that  the  dedication  of  the  walls  was  on 
the  occasion  of  Nehemiah  s  later  visit  (see  G.  A.  Smith,  Expositor. 
July^  1906,  p.  X2).  His  previous  departure  is  perhaps  foreshadowed 
m  vii.  a. 

*See  Ency.  Bib.  ool.  1480.  Papjrri  from  a  Jewish  colony  in 
Elephantine  (407  B.C.)  dearly  show  the  form  which  royal  permits 
could  take,  and  what  the  Jews  were  prepared  to  give  in  return;  the 
points  of  resemblance  are  extremely  mteresting,  but  compared  with 
the  biblical  documents  the  papyri  reveal  some  striking  dincrenoea. 


EZZO— EZZOLIED 


the  Utler  afLcr  Ea.  t.,  but  more  probably  thU 


the  levenlfi  DWattt)  Uiould  prtCHle  tbc  gretl  uadcniking 
Eir.  ii.'  Tbil  ihc  idjuslmcat  hu  kllcDdcd  «itb  coniidFiable 
revision  of  the  pissAgo  mppoin  Irom  i  CArefuZ  compariwa  t 
Neh.  viii.  sq.  with  Ezr.  in.  sq.  With  Ezn'i  confession  (ii.  6  sqq 
compaie  tbt  pnycr  ic  Neb.  ii.  ;  iqq.,  which  the  Sepluagit 
ucriba  lo  bim.  In  En.  i.  (umiiee  in  ibc  third  person)  iht 
number  ol  those  Ibat  hid  intermanied  with  (be  heilhen  is 
rdaiively  iinil]  considcHng  the  generel  innd  oi  the  pidiminatiet. 
and  Ibe  list  beira  a  niatked  resemblaace  lo  Ibat  in  cb.  ii.  It 
ends  abiuptly  and  obscurely  (i.  44;  d.  i  Esdr.  ix.  ii),  and  whilst 
ua  whole  the  memoirs  of  £ira  point  to  ideas  later  Iban  those  of 
Nehemiih,  the  present  close  literary  eonnenon  between  th. 
ia  lecn  in  Ibe  isolated  reference  lo  Jobanan  the  son  of  Eiiaai 

(after  W.  R.  Smith)  in  the  luitabibty  of  ii.  liii.  1,  2  bel'we 
Ear.  I.  Q  and  10.     The  list  of  signatories  in  Neh.  i.  1.17  sbm 
be  compared  with  the  namta  io  lii.  and  1  Chron.  iiiv.;  the  tc 
ct>nnexion  of  ii.  j8  is  very  obscure,  and  the  relation  10  Ear. 
acq.  is  complicated  by  (be  referenee  to  the  separation  from  t 
beathen  in  Neb.  ii.  1.     The  dcsciiplian  of  tbe  covenant  'Neb. 
)8  sqq.,  marked  by  the  use  d  "  we  ")  is  dosely  connected  wi 
aii.  4]-iiii.  J  (from  tbe  same  or  an  alLcd  source),  and  anticipates 
the  parallel  though  somewhat  preliminary  measulrs  detailed 
In  the  more  genuine  menxHra  (Neh.  liu.  4  soq.).     FinaUy;  the 
specilic  allusion  in  liii.  i-j  to  Ammon  and  Moab  is  possibly 
intended  as  an  introduciioD  to  the  rclerences  to  Tobiah  and 
Sanbgilal  respectively  (it.  4  seq.,  18). 

J.  Simmary.—Tbt  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  Eira- 
Nebcmiah  is  cloaely  bound  up  with  that  of  Chronicles,  whose 
chaiacteristic  (eatutet  it  shares.  Although  the  three  formed 
>  anil  at  one  stage  it  may  seem  doubtful  whether  two  so  dosely 
related  chapters  as  i  Cbron.  ii.  and  Neh.  li.  would  liave  appeared 
in  one  sin^  work,  while  the  repetition  of  Neh.  vii.  fr-viii.  i  'in 
£xr.  ji.^i.  I  is  less  unnatural  if  they  had  originally  appeared  in 
distinct  sources.  Thus  otfier  bands  apart  from  the  compiler  of 
Chronicles  may  have  helped  to  shape  the  narratives,  eitber 
before  ibdr  union  with  that  book  or  after  their  separation.* 
Tbe  present  intricacy  il  also  due  partly  to  specific  historical 
theories  regarding  the  posl-eailic  period.  Here  the  recension  in 
I  Esdras  especially  merits  attention  (or  its  leal,  literary 


Itsai 


ntbe 


time  of  Darius  scarcely  arose  afltr  Ear.  L-iii.  (Cyras) ;  the  tevetse 
seems  more  probable,  and  the  possibility  of  some  confusion  or 
of  an  inleptionai  adjustment  to  the  earlier  date  is  emphasized 
by  the  relation  between  (he  p<^ubr  feeling  in  Ezr.  iii.  1  >  (Cyius) 
and  Hag.  ii.  1  (Daiius),  and  between  (he  gcanl  by  Cyrus  in  iii.  7 
(it  is  not  certain  that  be  beld  Pboenida)  and  the  permit  of 
Darius  in  I  Esdr.  iv.  47-i7  (see  >.  48).  To  tbe  latter  cooteit 
belongs  the  list  of  names  which  reappears  in  Ear.  ii.  (Cyrus). 
But  from  the  independent  testimony  of  Haggal  and  Zechariah  it 
b  doubtful  whether  the  chronicler's  accotint  of  tbe  return  under 
Cyrus  is  at  all  tnistworthy.  Tbe  list  in  i  Esdr.  v.,  En,  ii,, 
as  already  observed,  appears  to  be  In  its  mote  oii^nal  contest 
in  Neh.  vii.,  i.e.  in  the  time  of  Artaxenea,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  earliest  ol  the  surviving  detailed  ttadilioni  in 
Eira-Nehcmiab  went  back  before  this  reign.  It  is  predsdy  at 
this  age  Ibat  (here  is  endencc  for  a  return,  apparently  other 
than  that  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiab  (see  Ezr.  iv.  11),  yet  do  account 
seems  10  be  preserved  unless  tbe  records  were  used  for  tbe 
history  of  eaclier  periods  (d.  geocnlly  Eir.  iiL  i  s  sq.  with  Neh. 
>  C.  C.  Tonvy,  Ctmp.  ami  RiiL  Vs/u  of  Em-Ntk.  (Beihefle  of 
Ztil.l.  aliua.  Wiiini.,  1896),  pp.  30-14:  C.  F.  Kent, /intcJ'f/fi  ' 
■         ■■■   "    -  l«i.  pp.  3J,  369.    '         -  -       ■ 


!?: 


of  tbect 


(ct. 


Sin«  Neh.  vii.  70-73  is  clowly 


.vilLa^-jo.Msq)-  , 

hnguwiic  evHfance  FBt 
z/v  luHFOnJcAn  Brt«fcwyn  a.  cjran 
'  See  eipedatly  Sir  Heniy  Howonli, 
{igai-1904),  fniiin:  C.  C.  Toniy,  J 
for  (he  ten,  lee  A.  Kkxtennann.  A"  ,  ^    , 

KM.;    H.  Cuihe  ■□  KauM'i  Saaii  Btoki  ofdU  Tutamal  (l8«): 
and  S.  A.  Cook  ia  R.  H.  Charles,  Afacrjfki  and  Pumdtpipaptt. 


Lppnpriati 

1  be  made  to  J.  CeiMler, 
rrn  (Clieiniiilz,  1»OT). 
:.  nj  Saaily  sf  BiU.  jlrdL 


viii.  9-1 1 ;  Ear.  iil.  7  witb  tbe  ^>ecial  lavovr  enlisted  on  behalf 
of  the  Jews  io  vi.  7  sq.,  IJ,  vii.  ii^  Neh.  it,  7  sq.).  Sut  the 
■crount  of  (he  events  io  the  reign  of  Artaieties  is  eitnmcly 
perplexing.  Since  Ibe  building  o[  tbe  walls  of  Jerusalem 
must  have  begun  early  in  the  fifth  month  (Neh.  vi.  15),  an 
allowance  of  three  days  (ii.  11)  makes  the  date  of  Nebeniah's 
arrival  practically  the  annivetsary  of  Ezra's  return  (Ear.  viL  9, 
viii.  31).  Considering  the  close  connexion  between  the  work 
o[  the  (wo  men  this  can  hardly  be  accidental.  The  compiler, 
however,  dearly  intends  Neh.  vi.  15  {ijth  of  sixth  month)  to  be 
tlie  prdudo  to  the  events  in  Neh.  vii.  7],  viii.  (seventh  month). 


le  sequel 


if  Neh.  1 


sqq.  1: 


ificiality  is  suggested  by  the  unembellished 
statement  of  Josephus  that  the  building  of  tbe  walls  occupied, 
not  fifty.two  days,  but  two  yeats  lour  months  {Ant.  xl.  ;.  8). 
The  present  chronological  order  of  Nebemiah's  work  is  confused 
(cf.  i4,n.  3),  and  tbe  obscure  interval  of  twelve  years  in  his  work 
corresponds  very  dosely  lo  that  which  now  separates  the  rccorda 
of  Ezra's  labours.  However,  both  the  recovery  of  the  compilera' 
aims  and  attempted  reconstructions  are  precluded  from  finality 
by  tbe  scantiness  of  independent  historical  evidence..  (See 
further  jEira:  Hislcry,  |ir  seq.) 

" ■-      "   *■    ""     -  Ll<,o^ll«0.r.(t909),pp.54O»qq, 

w    n...^  ic,^   fl^^  ,^pjj 


OTimentaTiesof  H,  E,  Ryle  ( 

•i.  Benhotet  (looi).  and  T.  W.  Davii 
■  ^^   ■  ■    MbooksHi 


BnHoonacxer 


■  I  I  ^J  li.-'joli  aeealioEtpej.  rmuliSojl,  pp.  JSI.3S4.  and 
i..i.r  Mi,j.  .  Ka.  hWi^iK,  iii.  561-sSS  |l8«;,  IV.  186™  [l89Sl) 
V     II.    h..leii  (Germ,  id.,   WialirlimUiliiiit  ImHl,    1S9S), 

1,  .. ..  I.lin  .CIS  in  £«)!.  Bi*.  col.  t47J  "iq.,  33*Oiqq.)  have  been 
,k  ,  ,v.,,,«l,Bpeci>lly  by  r.  Weirii.usenlfl'o3™(fci.  of  the 
.,1'  i.,.nnjen,  itos,  pp.  iW-tMl,  E,  Meyer  (£>lih»iiii(  d. 
I-..--.  >"•/<)■  J.  NikeT  (H'wl(rk(rtK^i..f  i.  in.  Caiui:. 
laail,  ..,j  .>.  Jampel  in  MuuUtdirifl  /.  Cuck.  ■.  IViimi.  i. 
AdMuMt,  vola  xlvL'Xlvil.  (1901-1903),    The  negative  criticiiini 

Dutch  TlkoWof.  TiHttkriin.  and  by  the  dijcuHioni'^lf  C  Toi^ 
ind  C.  F.  Kent  iff.  lit)  and  of  C.  Jahn  (&ra  ■.  Kek.  pp.  i.|xiiviii^; 
1909).  and  his  general  pnHtioa  appean  to  do  more  imliee  to  the 
In'tilioil  evidence  a.  a  w^ok^  (S.  A.  C) 

^ZO,  or  EKa£Hni£D  (c.  954-1014),  count  palatine  in  Lor- 
raine, wax  the  son  of  a  certain  Hermann  (d.  c,  1000),  also  a  count 
palatine  in  Lorraine  who  had  possessions  In  the  nnghbourhood 
3f  Bonn.  Having  married  Matilda  (d.  loij),  a  daughter  ol  the 
emperor  Otto  II.,  Eazo  came  to  the  front  during  tbe  reign  of  his 
brolber-in.law,  (be  emperor  Otto  III.  [9B3-100J);  hia  power  was 
increased  owing  to  tbe  liberal  grant  of  lands  in  Tburingia  and 
Franconia  which  he  received  with  his  prife,  and  some  time  Uter 
his  position  aa  count  palatine  was  recognized  as  an  beredilar: 


Ollo'i 


!,  the  ei 


y  II., 


[riendly  towards  tbe  powerful  count  palatine,  though  tlien  was 

no  serious  trouble  between  tbem  until  ion;  but  some  disturb- 

inces  in  Lorraine  quickly  compelled  the  emperor  to  come  to  terms, 

ind  tbe  assistance  of  Eazo  ana  purchased  by  a  gift  of  lands. 

Heoceforward  tbe  relations  between  Henry  and  his  vassal  afipear 

ive  been  satisfactory.     Very  little  is  known  about  Ebo's 

life,  but  we  are  told  that  he  died  a(  a  great  age  at  Ssallcld 

e  1  is(  of  March  1034.     He  Idl  three  sons,  among  (hem  bdng 

unn,  who  was  archbishop  of  Cologne  from  io]6  to  io5<S, 

}tto,  who  was  lor  a  short  lime  duke  of  Swabia;  and  seven 

hten,  six  o(  whom  became  abbesses.     Eazo  founded  a 

Irauwdter  nor  Ct^ogne,  the  place  where  his 

marriage  had  Ixen  olebrated.    This  was  dedicated  in  1078  by 

Filigrim,  ardiluib^  ol  Cologne,  and  here  both  Ezzo  and  his  wife 


£»o,  a  scholar  ol  Bamberg.     It  wi 


nold  G 


■nby 


pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Thesub^lof  thefxwmislheUfe  of 
Christ.  Very  popular  during  the  Later  middle  ages,  tbe  ^—-'W 
great  influence  on  the  poetry  of  south  ,CermBny,  and  is 
valuable  aa  a  monument  of  the  poetical  liinatute  of  the  time. 

The  ten  ii  primed  in  the  DtmhmaUr  dtMubr  l>Hitt  mnd  Pnia 
•<iM  dim  a-11.  /olrtKiderl  (Berlin.  1891)  of  C  V.  MQUenholI  asl  W. 


F— FABER,  F.  W. 


Ill 


FTliSs  b  the  sLtth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet  as  !t  was 
of  the  Latin.    In  the  ordinary  Greek  alphabet  the  symbol 
has  disappeared,  although  it  survived  far  into  historical 
times  in  many  Greek  dialects  as  r»  the  digamma,  the 
use  o£  which  hi  «arly  times  was  inductively  proved  by  Bentley, 
when  comparatively  little  was  known  of  the  local  alphabets 
and  dialects  of  Greece.    The  so-called  stigma  S",  which  serves 
lor  the  numeral  6,  is  all  that  remains  to  represent  it.    This 
symbol  derives  its  name  from  its  resemblance  in  medieval  MSS. 
to  the  abbreviation  for  or.    The  symbol  occupying  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  Phoenician  alphabet  was  Van  fj-  ^^,  which  seems 
to  be  represented  by  the  Greek  T»  the  Latin  V,  at  the  end  of 
the  early  alphabet.    Many  authorities  therefore  contend  that 
F  is  oofjr  a  modification  of  the  preceding  symbol  £  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  symbd  Vau.    In  some  early  Latin 
inscziptioDS  F  is  represented  by  M»  as  £  is  by  l|.    It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  resemblance  between  the  sixth  symbol  of 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  and  the  corresponding  symbol  of  the 
Eoropean  alphabet  »  not  striking.    But  the  position  of  the 
limbs  of  symbols  in  early  alphabets  often  varies  surprisingly. 
In  Greek,  besides  F  we  find  for/  in  Pamphylia  (the  only  Greek 
district  in  Asia  which  possesses  the  symbol)  |^,  and  in  Boeotia, 
Thessaly,  Tarenttmi,  Cumae  and  on  Chalddian  vases  of  Italy  the 
fbnn  C»  though  except  at  Cumae  and  on  the  vases  the  form  F 
tasts  contemporaneously  with  C  or  even  earlier.    At  the  little 
town  of  Falerii  (Civita  Castellana),  whose  alphabet  isxmdoubtedly 
of  the  same  origin  as  the  Latin,  F  takes  the  form  ^.    Though 
iiiM^Tfatw^  therefore,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  the  original 
symbol  d  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  which  was  a  consonant  like 
the  F-ngiUh  Wt  may  have  been  differentiated  in  Greek  into  two 
symbols,  one  indicating  the  consonant  value  w  and  retaining 
.the  position  of  the  Phoenician  consonant  Vau,  the  other  having 
the  vowd  value  «,  which  ultimately  most  dialects  changed  to 
a  modified  sound  like  French  u  or  German  U,    Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  value  of  the  symbd  F  in  Greek  was  w,  &  bilabial  voiced 
tooad,  not  the  labio-dental  unvoiced  sound  which  we  call  /. 
When  the  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  alphabet  they  took  over 
the  symbok  with  their  Greek  values.    But  Greek  had  no  sound 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  /,  for  ^  was  pronounced  p4t,  like  the 
final  soond  of  lip  in  ordinary  English  or  the  initial  sound  of  pig 
m  Irish  English.    Consequently  in  the  very  old  inscription 
<»  a  gold  fibula  found  at  Praeneste  and  published  in  X8S7  (see 
Aiphabet)  the  Latin  /  is  represented  by  FB.    Later,  as  Latin 
<fid  not  use  F  for  the  consonant  written  as  v  in  vir,  &c,  H  was 
dropped  and  F  received  a  new  i^>edal  value  in  Latin  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  unvoiced  labio-dental  spirant.    In  the  Oscan 
and  Umbrian  dialects,  whose  alphabet  was  borrowed  from 
Etruscan,  a  special  form  appears  for  /,  viz,  8,  the  old  form  E 
being  kept  for  the  other  consonant  v  (i.e.  English  v).    The 
8  has  senezaUy  been  asserted  to  be  developed  out  of  the  second 
dement  in  the  combination  FB,  its  upper  and  lower  halves 
bcxng  first  converted  into  losenges,  ^,  which  naturally  changed 
U>  8  when  inscribed  without  lif  tinig  the  writing  or  incising  im- 
ptement.    Recent  disooveriesy  however,  make  this  doubtful 
(see  Alpbabet):  (P.  Gi.) 

PABBBOn,  AMQELO  (x733~x8o3),  Italian  Uographer,  was 
bom  at  Marradi  in  Tuscany  on  the  35th  of  September  2732. 
After  studying  at  Faenaa  he  entered  the  Roman  college  founded 
fior  the  education  of  young  Tuscans.  On  the  condusion  of  his 
studies  be  contiimed  his  stay  in  Rome,  and  having  been  introduced 
to  the  celebrated  Jansenist  Bottaii,  recdved  from  him  the  canonry 
of  Santn  Teresa  in  Trastevere.  Some  time  after  this  he  was 
chosen  to  preach  a  discourse  in  the  pontifical  chapd  bdore 
Beneifict  XIV.  and  made  such  a  favourable  impression  that  the 
pontiff  settled  os  him  an  axmuity,  with  the  possession  of  which 
Fahfacon  was  able  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  study.    He  was 


intimate  with  Leopold  I.,  grand-duke  of  Tnscai^,but  the  Jesuits 

disliked  him  on  account  of  his  Jansenist  views.    Besides  his 

other  literary  labours  he  bqpui  at  Pisa  ini77x  a  literary  journal, 

which  he  continued  till  1796.    About  1772  he  made  a  journey  to 

Paris,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Condorcet,  Diderot, 

d'Alembert,  Rousseau  and  most  of  the  other  eminent  Frenchmen 

of  the  day.    He  also  spent  four  months  in  London.    He  died  at 

Pisa  on  the  sand  of  September  1803. 

The  following  are  his  prindpal  works>— F»fa«  Itahrum  doetrina 
exceUenlium  gut  saeculis  XVII»  <l  XVIII,  fioruerunt  (ao  vols.. 


Pisa,  1778-1799,  1804-1805),  the  last  two  vols.,  published  post- 
in  a  life  of  the  author;  Lanrentii  Medicei  Matnifici 
Vita  (a  vols.,  Pisa,  1784),  a  work  which  served  as  a  basts  for  H. 


hiimouuy.  contain ; 


Roacoe's  Lift  ef  Loreiuo  dei  Medici;  Leonis  X.  ponHAcix  maximi 
Vila  (Pisa,  1797) ;  and  Elogi  di  Dante  Aligkitri,  di  Angelo  Polisiauot 
di  Lodopico  Artosto,  e  di  Torq.  Tasso  (Parma,  1800): 

FABER,  the  name  of  a  family  of  German  lead-pencil  manu- 
facturers. Their  business  was  founded  in  1760  at  Stdn,  near 
Nuremberg,  by  Kaspar  Faber  (d.  1784).  It  was  then  inherited  by 
his  son  Anton  Wilhelm  (d.  18x9).  Georg  Leonhard  Faber  suc- 
ceeded in  x8xo  (d.  1839),  and  the  business  passed  to  Johaim  Lothar 
von  Faber  (X817-X896),  the  great-grandson  of  the  founder.  At 
the  time  of  his  assuming  control  about  twenty  hands  were  em- 
ployed, under  old-fashioned  conditions,  and  owing  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  French  crayons  Contis  of  Nicolas  Jacques  Conti  (g.f.) 
competition  had  reduced  the  entire  Nuremberg  industry  to  a  low 
ebb  (see  PENaL).  Johann  introduced  improvements  in  machinery 
and  methods,  brought  his  factory  to  the  highest  state  of  effidency, 
and  it  became  a  modd  for  all  the  other  German  and  Austrian  manu- 
facturers. He  established  branches  in  New  York,  Paris,  London 
and  Berlin,  and  agendes  in  Vienna,  St  Petersburg  and  Hamburg, 
and  made  his  greatest  coup  in  1856,  when  he  contracted  for  the 
cxdusive  control  of  the  graphite  obtained  from  the  East  Siberian 
mines.  Faber  had  also  branched  out  into  the  manufacture  of 
water-colour  and  oil  paints,  inks,  slates  and  slate-pendls,  and 
engineers'  and  architects'  drawing  instruments,  and  built 
additional  factories  to  house  his  various  industries  at  New  York 
and  at  Noisy-le-Sec,  near  Paris,  and  had  his  own  cedar  mills 
in  Florida.  For  his  services  to  German  industry  he  recdved  a 
patent  of  nobUity  and  an  i^>pointment  as  councillor  of  state. 
After  the  death  c^  his  widow  (1903)  the  business  was  inherited 
by  his  grand-daughter  Countess  OtiUe  von  Faber-CasteU  and  her 
husband.  Count  Alexander. 

FABBR,  BASIL  (isao-c.  1576),  Lutheran  schoolmaster  and 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Sorau,  in  lower  Lusatia,  in  1530.  In 
1538  he  entered  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  studying  as 
pauper  gratis  under  Melanchthon..  Choosing  the  sdioolmaster's 
profession,  he  became  successivdy  rector  of  the  schook  at 
Nordhausen,  Teimstadt  (1555),  Magdeburg  (X557)  and  Quedlin- 
burg  (1560).  From  this  last  post  he  was  removed  in  December 
X570  as  a  Crypto-Calvinist.  In  X57X  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Raths-gymnasium  at  Erfurt,  not  as  rector,  but  as  director 
(  Vorsteker),  In  this  situation  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1 57  5 
or  X576.  His  translation  of  the  first  twenty-five  chapters  of 
Luther's  commentary  on  Genesis  was  published  in  1557;  in  other 
ways  he  promoted  the  spread  of  Lutheran  views.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the  first  four  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuries,  He  is 
best  known  by  his  Thesaurus  eruditionis  schclasticae  (xs7i; 
last  edition,  improved  by  J.  H.  Leich,  1749,  folio,  a  vols.);  this 
WAS  followed  by  his  Libellus  de  discipiina  sdwlastica  (x 573). 

See  Waeenmann  and  G.MCkller  in  Heraog-Hauck's  Reakncyklopddie 
(1898).  (A.  Go.*) 

FABER,  FREDERICK  WILUAM  (X814-X863),  British  hymn 
writer  and  theologian,  was  born. on  the  aS'th  of  June  18x4  at 
Calveriey,  Yorkshire,  of  which  place  his  grandfather,  Thomas 
Faber,  was  vicar.  He  attended  the  grammar  school  of  Bishop 
Auckland  for  a  short  time,  but  a  large  portion  of  his  boyhood 
was  tpaat  in  Westmorland.    He  afterwards  went  to  Harrow 
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and  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  1835  be  obtained  a  scholar- 
ship at  University  College;  and  in  1836  he  gained  the  Newdigate 
prize  for  a  poem  on  *'  The  BLnights  of  St  John,"  which  elicited 
special  praise  from  Keble.  Among  his  college  friends  were  Dean 
Stanley  and  Roundeil  Palmer,  zst  earl  of  Selbome.  In  January 
1637  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Unirersity  College.  Meanwhile  he 
had  given  op  the  CaWimstic  views  of  his  youth,  and  had  become 
an  enthusiastic  follower  of  John  Henry  Newman.  In  1841  a 
travelling  tutorship  took  him  to  the  continent;  and  on  his 
return  a  book  appeared  called  Sights  and  Thoughts  in  Pereign 
Churches  and  among  Foreign  Peeves  (London,  1842),  with  a 
dedication  to  his  friend  the  poet  Wordsworth.  He  accepted  the 
rectory  of  Elton  in  Huntingdonshire,  but  soon  after  went  again 
to  the  continent,  in  order  to  study  the  methods  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  and  after  a  prolonged  mental  struggle  he 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  in  November  1845.  He 
founded  a  religious  community  at  Birmingham,  called  Wilfridians, 
which  was  ultimately  merged  in  the  oratory  of  St  Philip  Neri, 
with  John  Henry  Newman  as  Superior.  In  1849  a  branch  of  the 
oratory — subsequently  independent — was  established  in  London, 
first  in  King  William  Street,  and  afterwards  at  Brompton,  over 
which  Faber  presided  till  his  death  on  the  36th  of  September 
1863.  In  spite  of  his  weak  health,  an  almost  incredible  amount  of 
work  was  crowded  into  those  years.  He  published  a  number  of 
theological  works,  and  edited  the  Oratarian  Lites  of  the  Saints. 
He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  man  of  great  charm  of- 
character.  It  is  mainly  as  a  hsrmn-writer,  however,  that  Faber 
is  remembered.  Among  his  best-known  hymns  are: — "  The 
Greatness  of  God,"  "  The  Will  of  God,"  "  The  Eternal  Father," 
"  The  God  of  my  Childhood,  "  "  Jesus  is  God,"  "  The  Pilgrims 
of  the  Night,"  "  The  Land  beyond  the  Sea,"  "  Sweet  Saviour, 
bless  us  ere  we  go,"  "  I  was  wandering  and  weary,"  and  **  The 
Shadow  of  the  Rock."  The  hymns  are  largely  used  in  Protestant 
collections.  In  addition  to  many  pamphlets  and  translations, 
Faber  published  the  following  works:  All  for  Jesus;  The 
Precious  Blood;  Bethlehem;  The>  Blessed  Sacrament;  The 
Creator  and  the  Creature;  Growth  of  Holiness;  Spiritual  Con- 
ferences; The  Foot  of  the  Cross  (8  vols.,  London,  1853-1860). 

See  his  Life  and  Letters,  by  Father  J.  E.  Bowden  (London,  1869), 
and  A  Brief  SkeUhyyf  the  Early  Life  of  the  late  F,  W.  Faber,  DJ).,  by 
his  brother  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Faber  (London,  1869). 

FABER,  Fabri  or  Fabry  (sumamed  StAFiTLENSZs),  JACOBUS 
[Jacques  Lef^re  d'£taples]  (c.  X455-^*  1536),  a  pioneer  of  the 
Protestant  movement  in  France,  was  bom  of  humble  parents  at 
£laples,  in  Pas  de  Calais,  Picardy,  about  1455.  He  appears  to 
have  been  possessed  of  considerable  means.  He  had  already  been 
ordained  priest  when  he  entered  the  university  of  Paris  for  higher 
education.  Hermonymus  of  Sparta  was  his  master  in  Greek. 
He  visited  Italy  before  1486,  for  he  heard  the  lectures  of  Argyro- 
pulus,  who  died  in  that  year;  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
Paulus  Aemilius  of  Verona.  In  1492  he  again  travelled  in  Italy, 
studying  in  Florence,  Rome  and  Venice,  making  himself  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  though  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  became  professor  in 
the  college  of  Cardinal  Lemoine.  Among  his  famous  pupils  were 
F.  W.  Vatable  and  Farel;  his  conioexion  with  the  latter  drew  him 
to  the  Calvinistic  side  of  the  movement  of  reform.  At  this  time  he 
began  thepublicalion,  with  critical  apparatus,  of  BoCtius  {De 
Arithmetica)f  and  Aristotle's  Physics  (1492),  Ethics  (1497),  Meta- 
physics (1501)  and  Politics  (1506).  In  1507  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St  Gmoain  des  Pr^,  near 
Paris;  this  was  due  to  his  connexion  with  the  family  of  Bri^onnet 
(one  of  whom  was  the  superior),  especially  with  William  Bri- 
(onnet,  cardinal  bishop  of  St  Malp  (Meaux).  He  now  began  to 
give  himself  to  Biblical  studies,  the  first-fruit  of  which  was  his 
Quintuplex  Psalterium:  Callicum,  Romanum,  Hebraicum,  Vetus, 
Conciliatum  (1509);  the  Conciliatum  was  his  own  version.  This 
was  followed  by  S,  Pauli  Epistolae  xiv.  ex  vulgata  editibne,  adj^ta 
int^igentia  ex  Graece  cum  commentariis  (1512),  a  work  of  great 
independence  and  judgment.  His  De  Maria  Magdalena  et 
triduo  Chrisli  disupiaiia  (15x7)  provoked  violent  controversy 
and  was  condemned  by  the  Sorboone  (1521).    He  had  left  Parts 


during  the  whole  of  1 520,  and,  removing  to  Meaux,  was  appointed 
(May  X,  Z523)  vicar-general  to  Bishop  Bri(oimet,  and  published 
his  French  version  of  the  New  Testament  (1523).  This  (con- 
temporary with  Luther's  German  version)  has  been  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  translations  into  French.  From  this,  in  the  same 
year,  he  extracted  the  versions  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  *'  i 
I'usage  du  dioc^  de  Meaux."  The  prefaces  and  notes  to  both 
these  expressed  the  view  that  Holy  Scripture  is  the  only  rule  of 
doctrine,  and  that  justification  is  by  faith  alone.  He  incurred 
much  hostility,  but  was  protected  by  Frauds  I.  and  the  princess 
Margaret.  Francis  being  in  captivity  after  the  battle  of  Pavia 
(February  25,  1525),  Faber  was  condemned  and  his  works  sup- 
pressed by  commission  of  the  parlement;  these  measures  were 
quashed  on  the  return  of  ^r^ds  some  months  later.  He  issued 
Le  Psautier  de  David  (1525),  and  was  appointed  royal  librarian  at 
Blois  (1526);  his  version  of  the  Pentateuch  appeared  two  years 
later.  HSs  complete  version  of  the  Bible  (1530),  on  the  basis  of 
Jerome,  took  the  same  place  as  his  version  of  the  New  Testament. 
Margaret  (now  queen  of  Navarre)  led  him  to  take  refuge  (x  53  x)  at 
N£rac  from  persecution.  He  is  said  to  have  been  visited  (1533) 
by  Calvin  on  his  fli^t  from  France.    He  died  in  1536  or  1537. 

See  C.  H.  Graf,  Essai  sur  la  vie  et  les  icrits  (1842);   G.  Bonet- 
Maury,  in  A.  Herzog-Hauck's  Realencyktopodie  (X898).  (A.  Go.*} 

FABER  (or  LErivss),  JOHANN  (X478-X54X),  German  theo- 
logian, styled  from  the  title  of  one  of  his  works  ''Malleus 
Haereticorum,"  son  of  one  Heigerlin,  a  smith  (faber) ,  was  bom 
at  Leutkirch,  in  Swabia,  in  1478.  His  early  life  is  obscure;  the 
tradition  that  he  joined  the  Dominicans  is  untenable.  He  studied 
theology  and  canon  law  at  Tubingen  and  at  Freiburg  im  Breisgau, 
where  he  matriculated  on  the  26th  of  July  X509,  and  graduated 
M.A.  and  doctor  of  canon  law.  He  was  soon  appointed  vicar 
of  Lindau  and  Leutkirch,  and  shortly  afterwuds  canon  of  Basel. 
In  1 518  Hugo  von  Landenbeig,  bishop  of  Constance,  made  him 
one  of  his  vicars-general,  and  I^pe  Leo  X.  appointed  him  i>apaJ 
protonotary.  He  was  an  advocate  of  reforms,  in  sympathy  with 
Erasmus,  and  corresponded  (15x9-1520)  with  Zwixigli.  While 
he  defended  Luther  against  Eck,  he  was  as  little  inclined  to  adopt 
the  position  of  Luther  as  of  Carlstadt.  His  journey  to  Rom^ 
in  the  autumn  of  X521  had'  the  result  of  estranging  him  from  the 
views  of  the  Protestant  leaders.  He  published  Opus  adversus 
nova  quaedam  dogmata  Lutheri  (xs22),  and  appeared asa disputant* 
against  Zwingli  at  ZOrich  (XS23).  Then  followed  his  Malleus  m 
haeresin  Lutheranam  (1524).  Among  his  efforts  to  stem  the  tide 
of  Protestant  iimovation  was  the  establishment  of  a  training- 
house  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  popular  preachers, 
drawn  from  the  lower  ranks,  to  compete  with  the  orators  of  reform. 
In  1526  he  became  court  preacher  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and 
in  1527  and  1528  was  sent  by  him  as  envoy  to  Spajn  and  England. 
He  approved  the  death  by  burnixig  of  Balthasar  Hubmder,  the 
Baptist,  at  Vieniut  on  the  xoth  of  March  X528.  In  X53X  he  waa 
consecrated  bishop  ofVienna,  and  c6mbined  with  this  (till  1538) 
the  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Neustadt.  He  died  at  Vienna 
on  the  axst  of  May  X54X.    His  works  were  collected  in  three 


volumes,  1^37,  X539  and  X54X. 

See  C.  £.  Kettner,  Diss,  de  J.  Fabri  Vita  ScripHspie  (1737): 
Wagenmann  and  Egli  in  Herzog-Hauck's  RealencyUopddte  (1898). 

(A.  Co.*) 

FABERT,  ABRAHAM  DB  (1599-1660),  marshal  of  France, 
was  the  son  of  Abraham  Fabert,  seigneur  de  Moulins  (d.  1638), 
a  famous  printer  who  rendered  great  services,  dvil  and  mih'tary, 
to  Henry  IV.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  Carder 
franqaises,  and  in  1618  recdved  a  commission  in  the  Piedmont 
regiment,  becoming  major  in  X627.  He  distinguished  himself 
repeatedly  in  the  constant  wars  of  the  period,  notably  in  La 
Rochellc  and  at  the  siege  of  Exilles  in  1630.  His  bravery  and 
engineering  skill  were  again  displayed  in  the  sieges  of  Avesncs  and 
Maubeuge  in  1637,  and  in  X643  Louis  XIII.  made  him  governor 
of  the  recently-acquired  fortress  of  Sedan.  In  X65X  he  became 
lieutenant-general,  and  in  1654  at  the  siege  of  Stenay  he  intro- 
duced new  methods  of  siegecxaft  which  antidpated  in  a  measure 
the  great  improvements  of  Vauban.  In  1658  Fabert  was  made 
a  marshal  of  France,  bdng  the  first  commoner  to  attain  that  rank. 
He  died  at  Sedan  on  the  17th  of  May  x66o. 
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See  Histtine  im  wnarkhd  ie  Fabtrt  (Amsterdam,  1697) :  P.  Bane. 
r«e  4€  FaUrt  (Paris,  1752);  A.  Feillec,  Lt  Premier  Markkal  de 
Framce pUbhen  (Fkris,  X869);  BouieUy.  Le  Mcrichd  Fabert  (Paris, 
X880). 

FABIAH  EFabukus],  SAIHT  (d.  350),  pope  and  martyr,  was 
chosen  pope,  or  bishop  of  Rome,,  in  January  236  in  succession  to 
Anteros.  Eusebius  {Hist.  Bed,  vi  ap)  relates  how  the  Christians, 
having  assembled  in  Rome  to  elect  a  new  bishop,  saw  a  dove 
ali^t  upon  the  head  of  Fabian,  a  stranger  to  the  dty,  who  was 
thus  marked  out  for  this  dignity,  and  was  at  once  proclaimed 
bishop,  although  there  were  several  famous  men  among  the 
candidates  for  the  vacant  position.  Fabian  was  martyred  during 
the  persecution  under  the  emperor  Decius,  his  death  taking  place 
on  the  scdi  of  January  250,  and  was  buried  in  the  catacomb  of 
Calixtus,  whoe  a  memorial  has  been  found.  He  is  said  to  have 
baptized  the  emperor  PhUip  and  his  son,  to  have  done  some  build- 
ing in  the  catacombs,  to  have  inu>rQved  the  organization  of  the 
church  in  Rome,  to  have  appointed  officials  to  register  the  deeds 
of  the  martyrs,  and  to  have  founded  several  churches  in  France. 
Uis  deeds  are  thus  described  in  the  Liber  PotUificalis:  "  Hie 
regiones  dividit  diaconibus  et  fedt  vii  subdiacones,  qui  vii 
notariis  joiminerent,  ut  gestas  martyrum  integro  fideliter  col- 
ligerent,  et  multas  fabricas  per  cymiteria  fieri  praecepit." 
AUbooi^  there  is  very  little  authentic  information  about  Fabian, 
there  is  evidrace  that  his  episcopate  was  one  of  great  importance 
u  the  histoiy  of  the  early  church.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage;  Novatian  refers  to  Us  nobilissimae 
memeriat,  and  be  corresponded  with  Origen.  Oot  authority 
refers  to  him  as  Flavian. 

See  the  article  on  "  Fabian  *'  fay  A.  Hamack  in  Heiaog-Hauck's 
lUaUmcyUapddie^  Band  v.  (Leipzig,  1898). 

FABIUS,  the  name  of  a  number  of  Roman  soldiers  and 
stammrn.  The  Fabian  gens  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  patrician  families  of  Rome;  Its  members  claimed 
descent  bom  Hercules  and  a  daughter  of  the  Arcadian  Evander. 
From  the  eaurliest  times  it  play^  a  prominent  part  in  Roman 
histoiy,  and  was  one  of  the  two  gentes  exclusively  charged  with 
the  management  of  the  most  aodent  festival  in  Rome — the 
Lcpercalia  (Ovid,  Fastit  iL  375).  The  chidf  family  names  of  the 
Fabsan  gens,  or  clan,  in  republican  times,  were  Vibulanus,  Am- 
bustus,  Mazxmns,  Buteo,  Pictor,  Dorso,  Labeo;  with  surnames 
Verrucosus,  Rullianus,  Gurges  Aemillanus,  Allobrogicus  (all 
of  the  Mazimus  branch).  'Tht  most  important  membezs  of  the 
family  are  the  following: — 

X.  Maicus  Fabtos  Ahbdstus,  pontifex  mazimus  in  the  year 
of  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  (390).  His  three  sons, 
(juntos,  Numerius  and  Ca^,  although  they  had  been  sent  as 
ambassadors  to  the  Gauls  when  they  were  besieging  Clusium, 
subsequently  took  part  in  hostilities  (Livy  v.  35).  The  Gauls 
thereuptm  demanded  their  surrender,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  violated  the  law  of  nations;  the  Jlomans,  by  way  of  reply, 
ekcted  them  consular  tribunes  in  the  following  year.-  The  result 
was  the  march  of  the  Gauls  upon  Rome,  the  battle  of  the  Allia, 
and  the  capture  of  the  dty  (Livy  vi.  x). 

2.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  sumamed  Rullianus  or  RuHus, 
laaster  of  the  hocae  in  the  second  Samnite  War  to  L.  Papirius 
Cocsor,  by  whom  he  was  degraded  for  having  fought  the  Samnites 
contrary  to  orders  (livy  viiL  30),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
gsined  a  Tictoiy.  In  3X  $,  when  dictator,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Samnitfs  at.  Lautulae*  (livy  iz.  33).  In  3x0  he  defeated  the 
Etmscans  at  the  Vadimonian  Lake.  In  395,  consul  for  the  fifth 
time,  be  defeated,  at  the  great  battle  of  Sentinum;  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Etrurians,  Umbrians,  Samnit^  and  Gauls  (see 
Rome:  HiOery,  U,  "Tht  Republic").  As  censor  (304)  he 
altered  the  anangement  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  whereby  the 
freedmen  were  taken  into  all  the  tribes,  and  limited  them  to  the 
foor  dty  tribes.  For  this  he  is  said  to  have  received  the  title  of 
Usximtis,  as  the  deliverer  of  the  comitia  from  the  rule  of  the  mob 
(Lhry  n.  46),  but  there  b  reason  to  think  that  this  title  was  first 
cflttfcxred  on  hb  grsadson.  It  is  probable  that  his  achievemenu 
are  gmitly  exaggerated  by  historians  favourable  to  the  Fabian 


3.  (2uiinn7S  Fabius  Mazocus,  snmamed  Verrucosus  (from  a 
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wart  on  his  lip),  Ovicuh  ("  the  lamb,''  ^^  ^  ^"^^  disposition), 
and  Cunctaior  ("  the  delayer,*'  from  his  cautious  tactics  in  the 
waragainst  Hannibal),  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  served  his 
first  consulship  in  Liguria  (333  B.C.),  was  censor  (330)  and  consul 
for  the  second  time  (338).  In  3x8  he  was  sent  to  Carthage  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  the  attack  on  Saguntum  (Livy  zxi.  18). 
According  to  the  well-known  stoty,  he  hdd  up  a  fold  of  his  toga 
and  offered  the  Carthaginians  the  choice  between  peace  and  war. 
When  they  declared,  themsdves  indifferent,  he  let  fall  his  toga 
with  the  words,  *'  Then  take  war."  After  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign on  the  Trebia,  and  the  defeat  oq  the  banks  of  the  Ttasimene 
Lake,  Fabius  was  xuuned  dictator  (livy  calls  him  pro-dictator, 
since  he  was  nominated,  not  by  the  consul,  but  by  the  people) 
in  3 1 7,  and  began  his  tactics  of  "  masteriy  inactivity.'*  Manoeuv- 
ring among  the  hills,  where  Hannibal's  cavalry  were  usdess,  he 
cut  off  his  supplies,  harassed  him  incessantly,  and  did  everything 
except  fight.  His  steady  adherence  to  his  plan  caused  dissatisfac- 
tion at  Rome  and  in  his  own  camp,  and  aroused  the  suspidon  that 
he  was  merdy  endeavouring  to  prolong  his  command.  Minodua 
Rufus,  his  master  of  the  horse,  seized  the  opportunity,  during  the 
absence  of  Fabius  at  Rome,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  enemy 
which  proved  successfid.  The  people,  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  a  forward  movement  was  necessary,  divided  the  command 
between  Minucius  and  Fabius  (livy  xxii.  X5. 34;  Polybius  iii.  88). 
Minudus  was  led  into  an  ambuscade  by  Hannibal,  and  his  army 
was  only  saved  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  Fabius.  Minudus 
confess^!  his  mistake  and  henceforth  submitted  to  the  orders  of 
Fabius  (Livy  zxiii.  33).  At  the  end  of  the  legal  time  of  six  months 
Fabius  resigned  the  dictatorship  and  the  war  was  carried  on  by 
the  consuls.  The  result  of  the  abandonment  of  Fabian  tactics 
was  the  disaster  of  Cannae  (316).  In  3x  $  and  3x4  (as  consul  for 
the  third  and  fourth  times)  he  was  in  charge  of  the  operations 
against  Hannibal  together  with  Claudius  Marcellus  (livy  xxiii. 
39).  He  laid  siege  to  Capua,  which  had  gone  over  to  Hannibal 
after  Cannae,  and  captured  the  important  position  of  Casilinum; 
in  his  fifth  consulship  (309)  he  retook  Tarentum,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  Haxmibal  for  three  3^ars  (Livy  zzvii.  15;  Polybius 
xiii.  4;  Plutarch,  Fabius),  He  died  in  203.  Fabius  was  a 
strenuous  opponent  .of  the  new  aggressive  policy,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Africa  by  Scipio.  He  was 
distinguished  for  mlmnrss  and  prudence,  while  by  no  means 
lacking  in  courage  when  it  was  required.  In  his  later  years, 
however,  he  became  morose,  and  showed  jealousy  of  rising  young 
men,  especially  Sdpio  (Life  by  Plutarch;  Livy  zz.-xzz.;  Poly- 
bius iii;  87-106). 

4.  Q.  FABiirs  Maxdcus  AzmuAKTiB,  d^est  son  of  L.  Aemilius 
Paullus,  adopted  by  Fabius  Cunctator.  He  served  in  the  hist 
Macedonian  War  (168),  and,  as  consul,  defeated  Viriathus  in 
Spain  (livy,  Epil.  53).  He  was  the  pupil  and  patron  of  Polybius 
(Polybius  xviii.,  xxix.  6,  xxxii.  8-10;  Livy  xliv.  35). 

5.  Q.  Fabius  Maxzkus  ALLOBKOCictrs,  son  of  the  above, 
consul  X3X  in  GauL  He  obtained  his  surname  from  his  victory 
over  the  Allobroges  and  Arverni  in  that  year  (VeU.  Pat.  ii.  10; 
Eutropius  iv.  22).  As  censor  (108)  he  erected  the  first  triumphal 
arch. 

6.  Q.  Fabius  Vibxtianus,  with  his  brothers  Caeso  and  Marcus, 
filled  the  consulship  for  seven  years  in  succession  (485-479  b.c.). 
In  the  last  year  there  was  a  reaction  against  the  family,  in  con- 
sequence of  Caeso  espousing  the  cause  of  the  plebeians,  lliereupon 
the  Fabii — to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  306  patridans,  with  some 
5000  dependents — emigrated  from  Rome  under  the  leadership  of 
Caeso,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  a  few  miles  above 
Rome.  For  two  years  the  exiles  continued  to  be  the  dt/s  chief 
defence  against  the  Vdentes,  until  at  last  they  were  surprised  and 
cut  off.  The  only  survivor  of  the  gens  was  (^uintus,  the  son  of 
Marcus,  who  apparently  took  no  part  in  the  battle.  The  story 
that  he  had  been  left  behind  at  Rome  on  account  of  his  youth  can- 
not be  true,  as  he  was  consul  ten  years  afterwards.  ThisQuintus 
was  consul  in  467,  465  and  459,  and  a  member  of  the  second 
decemvirate  in  450,  on  the  fall  of  which  he  went  into  voluntary 
exile  (Livy  ii.  43,  48-50,  iii.  i,  9,  41,  58,  vi.  x;  Dion.  Halic. 
viiL  83-86,  ix.  14-33;  Ovid,  Fasti,  u.  X95). 
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FABIUS  PICTOR— FABLE 


The  Fabian  name  is  met  with  as  late  as  the  and  century  a.d.  A 
complete  list  of  the  Fabii  will  be  found  in  de  Vit's  Onimtastiami 
see  also  W.  N.  du  Rieu.  DisptUatio  de  GenU  Fabia  (1856),  containing 
an  account  of  57  members  of  the  family. 

FABIUS  PICTOR,  QUINTUS,  the  father  of  Roman  history, 
was  bom  about  254  B.C.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Gains  Fabius, 
'  who  received  the  surname  Pidar  for  his  painting  of  the  temple 
of  Salus  (302).  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
Gauls  in  the  north  of  Italy  (225),  and  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
(216)  was  employed  by  the  Romans  to  proceed  to  Delphi  in  order 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  He  was  the  earliest  prose  writer 
of  Roman  history.  His  materials  consisted  of  the  AnnaUs 
Maximi,  CommerUarii  Considares,  and  similar  records;  the 
chronicles  of  the  great  Roman  famflies;  and  his  own  experiences 
in  the  Second  Punic  War.  He  is  also  said  to  have  made  much  use 
of  the  Greek  historian  Diodes  of  Peparethus.  His  work,  which 
was  written  in  Greek,  began  with  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy, 
and  ended  with  the  Hannibalic  war.  Although  Polybius  and 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  frequently  find  fault  with  him,  the 
first  uses  him  as  his  chief  authority  for  the  Second  Punic  War. 
A  Latin  version  of  the  work  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  by  Fabius  Pictor  or  by  a  later 
writer  with  whom  he  was  confused — Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Ser- 
vilianus  (consul  142);  or  there  may  have  been  two  annalists  of 

the  name  of  Fabius  Pictor. 

Fragments  in  H.  Peter,  Historicorum  Romanorum  Fragmenta 
(1883) ;  see  also  Annalists  and  Uvy,  and  Teuffd-Schwabe,  History 
of  KMtan  Literature^  (  1 16. 

FABLB  (Fr.  faUe,  Lat.  f<UnUa),    With  certain  restrictions, 
the  necessity  of  which  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of  the  article, 
we  may  accept  the  definition  of  "  fable  "  which  Dr  Johnson  pro- 
poses in  his  Life  of  Gay:  **  A  fable  or  apologue  seems  to  be,  in  its 
genuine  state,  a  narrative  in  which  bdngs  irrational,  and  some* 
times  inanimate  (arbores  hquuntuTt  non  tanUm  ferae)  ^  are,  for  the 
purpose  of  moral  instruction,  fdgned  to  act  and  vptek  with  human 
interests  and  passions."'  The  description  of  La  Fontaine,  the 
greatest  of  fabulists,  is  a  poetic  rendering  of  Johnson's  definition: 
"  Fables  in  sooth  are  not  what  they  appear]  * 
Our  moralists  are  mice,  and  such  small  deer. 
We  yawn  at  sermons,  but  we  gladly  turn 
To  moral  tales,  and  so  amused  we  learn.'* 

The  fable  is  distinguished  from  the  myth,  which  grows  and  is  not 
made,  the  spontaneous  and  unconscious  product  of  primitive 
fancy  as  it  plays  round  some  phenomenon  of  natural  or  historical 
fact.  The  literary  myth,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  legend  of 
-Pandora  in  Hesiod  or  the  tale  of  £r  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  is 
really  an  allegory,  and  differs  bom  the  fable  In  so  far  as  it  is 
self-interpreting;  the  story  and  the  moral  are  intermingled 
throughouL  Between  the  parable  and  the  fable  there  is  no  dear 
line  of  demarcation,  and  theologians  like  Trench  have  unwarrant- 
ably narrowed  their  definition  of  a  parable  to  fit  those  of  the 
New  Testament*  The  soundest  distinction  is  drawn  by  Neander. 
In  the  fable  human  passions  and  actions  are  attributed  to  beasts; 
in  the  parable  the  lower  creation  is  employed  only  to  iUustrate 
the  higher  life  and  never  transgresses  the  laws  of  its  kind.  But 
whether  Jotham's  apologue  of  the  trees  choosing  a  king,  perhaps 
the  first  recorded  in  literature,  should  be  classed  as  a  fable  or  a 
parable  is  hardly  worth  disputing.  Lastly,  we  may  point  out 
the  dose  affinity  between  the  fable  and  the  proverb.  A  proverb 
is  often  a  condensed  or  fossilized  fable,  and  not  a  few  fables  are 
amplified  or  elaborated  proverbs. 

The  history  of  the  fable  goes  back  to  the  remotest  antiquity, 
and  Aesop  has  even  less  claim  to  be  rKkoncKl  the  father  of  the 
fable  than  has  Homer  to  be  entitled  the  father  of  poetry.  The 
fable  has  its  origin  in  the  universal  impulse  of  men  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  concrete  images,  and  is  strictly  parallel  to  the  use  of 
metaphor  in  language.  It  is  the  most  widely  diffused  if  not  the 
most  primitive  form  of  literature.  Thou^  it  has  fallen  from  its 
high  place  it  still  survives,  as  in  J.  Chandler  Harris's  Unde  Remus 
and  Rudyard  Kipling's  Jungle  Book,  The  Arab  of  to-day  will 
invent  a  fable  at  every  turn  of  the  conversation  as  the  readiest 
form  of  argument,  and  in  the  Life  of  Coventry  Patmore  it  is 
told  how  an  impromptu  fable  of  his  about  the  pious  dormouse 
found  its  way  into  Catholic  books  of  devotion. 


With  the  fable,  as  we  know  it,  the  moral  is  indispensable. 
As  La  Fontaine  puts  it,  an  apologue  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
body  and  soul.    The  body  is  the  story,  the  soul  the  morality. 
But  if  we  revert  to  the  earliest  type  we  shall  find  that  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.    In  the  primitive  beast-fable,  which  is  the  direct 
progenitor  of  the  Aesopian  fable,  the  story  is  told  simply  for  its 
own  sake,  and  is  as  innocent  of  any  moral  as  the  fairy  tales  of 
Little  Red  Riding-Hood  and  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.    Thus, 
in  a  legend  of  the  Flathead  Indians,  the  Little  Wolf  found  in 
doud-land  his  grandsires  the  Spiders  with  their  grizzled  hair  and 
long  crooked  nails,  and  they  spun  balls  of  thread  to  let  him  down 
to  earth;  when  he  came  down  and  found  his  wife  the  Speckled 
Duck,  whom  the  Old  Wolf  had  taken  from  him,  she  fled  in  con- 
fusion, and  this  is  why  she  lives  and  dives  alone  to  this  very  day. 
Such  animal  myths  are  as  common  in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old, 
and  abound  from  Finland  and  Kamtchatka  to  the  Hottentots  and 
Australasians.    From  the  story  invented,  as  the  one  above 
quoted,  to  account  for  some  peculiarity  of  the  animal  world, 
or  told  as  a  pure  ezerdse  of  the  imagination,  just  as  a  sailor  spins 
a  yam  about  the  sea-serpent,  to  the  moral  apologue  the  transition 
is  easy;  and  that  it  has  been  effected  by  savages  unaided  by 
the  example  of  higher  races  seems  suffidently  proved  by  the  tala 
quoted  by  £.  B.  Tylor  (Primitive  CuUure^  voL  L  p.  4x1).    From 
the  beast-fables  of  savages  we  come  next  to  the  Oriental  apologues, 
which  we  still  possess  in  their  original  form.    The  East,  the  land 
of  myth  and  legend,  is  the  natural  home  of  the  fable,  and  Hindu- 
stan was  the  birthplace,  if  not  of  the  original  of  these  tales,  at 
least  of  the  oldest  shape  in  which  they  stili  exist.    The  Pancka 
Tantra  (2n(l  century  B.C.),  or  fables  of  the  Brahma  Vishnu 
Sarman,  have  been  translated  from  Sanskrit  into  almost  every 
language  and  adapted  by  most  modem  fabulists.    The  Kalildt 
and  Dimna  (names of  two  jackals),  or  fables  of  Bidpai  (or  Pilpai), 
passed  bom  India  to  westem  Europe  through  the  successive 
stages  of  Pahlavi  (andent  Persian),  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin.    By 
the  end  of  the  x6th  century  there  were  Italian,  French  and  English 
{  versions.    There  is  an  excellent  Arabic  edition  (Paris,  x8x6)  with 
\  an  introduction  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.    The  HUopadesa,  or 
"  friendly  instruction,"  is  a  modernized  form  of  the  same  work, 
and  of  it  there  are  three  translations  into  English  by  Dr  Charles 
Wilkins,  Sir  William  Jones  and  Professor  F.  Johnson.    The 
HiU>padesa  is  a  complete  chaplet  of  fables  loosdy  strung  together, 
but  connected  so  as  to  form  something  of  a  continuous  story, 
with  moral  reflections  freelyinterspersed,  purporting  to  be  written 
for  the  instracrion  of  some  dissolute  young  princes.    Thus,  in  the 
first  fable  a  flock  of  pigeons  see  the  grains  of  rice  which  a  fowler 
has  scattered,  and  are  about  to  descend  on  them,  when  the  king 
of  the  pigeons  warns  them  by  telling  the  fable  of  a  traveller  who 
being  greedy  of  a  bracelet  was  devoured  by  a  tiger.    They  neglect 
his  warning  and  are  caught  in  the  net,  but  are  afterwards  delivered 
by  the  king  of  the  mice,  who  tells  the  story  of  the  Deer,  the  Jackal 
and  the  Crow,  to  show  that  no  real  friendship  can  exist  between 
the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  beast  of  prey  and  his  quarry,  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  volume.    Another  book  of  Eastern  fables  is 
well  worthy-  of  notice,  Buddkaghosha's  Parables,  a  commentary 
on  the  Dkammapada  or  Buddha* s  Paths  of  Virtue,    The  original 
is  in  Pali,  but  an  English  translation  of  the  Burmese  version 
was  made  by  Captain  T.  Rogers,  R.E. 

From  Hindustan  the  Sanskrit  fables  passed  to  China,  Tibet 
and  Persia;  and  they  must  have  reached  Greece  at  an  early  age, 
for  many  of  the  fables  which  passed  under  the  name  of  Aesop 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  East.  Aesop  to  us  is  little  more 
than  a  name, though,  if  we  may  trust  a  passing  notice  in  Herodotus 
(ii.  X34),  he  must  have  lived  in  the  6th  century  B.C.  Probably 
his  fables  were  never  written  down,  though  several  are  ascribed 
to  him  by  Xenophon^  Aristotle,  Plutarch  and  other  Greek  writers, 
and  Plato  represents  Socrates  as  beguiling  his  last  days  by 
versifying  such  as  he  remembered.  Aristophanes  alludes  to 
them  as  merry  tales,  and  Plato,  while  exduding  the  poets  from 
his  ideal  republic,  admits  Aesop  as  a  moral  teacher.  Of  the 
various  versions  of  Aesop* s  Fables,  by  far  the  most  trustworthy 
is  that  of  Babrius  or  Babrias,  a  Greek  probably  of  the  jrd 
century  aj>.,  who  rendered  them  in  choliambic  verse.    These, 
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wbich  were  long  kxkown  in  frtgmenU  only,  were  recovered  in  a 
MS  foond  by  M.  Minas  in  a  monastery  on  Mount  Athos  in  X&43, 
now  in  the  Brituh  Museum.*  An  inferior  version  of  the  same  in 
Latin  iambics  was  made  by  Pbaednis,  a  slave  of  Thracian  origini 
brought  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  manumitted  by  iiim. 
Phaedms  professes  to  polish  in  senarian  verse  the  rough-hewn 
iblocks  from  Aesop's  quarry;  but  the  numerous  allusions  to 
contemponxy  events,  as,  for  example,  his  hit  at  Sejanus  in  the 
Frogs  aad  the  Sun,  which  brought  upon  the  author  disgrace  and 
imprisonment,  show  that  many  of  them  are  original  or  free  adapta- 
tions. For  some  time  scholars  doubted  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
niaedrus's  fables,  but  their  doubts  have  been  lately  dispelled 
by  a  doaer  examination  of  the  MSS.  and  by  the  discovery  of  two 
verses  of  a  fable  on  a  tomb  at  Apulum  in  Dada.  Phaedrus's 
style  is  simple,  dear  and  brief,  but  dry  and  unpoetical;  and, 
as  Lessing  has  pointed  out,  he  often  faUs  into  alMurdities  when 
he  deseru  his  original  For  instance,  in  Aesop  the  dog  with  the 
meat  in  his  mouth  sees  his  reflection  in  the  water  as  he  passes 
over  a  bridge;  Phaedrus  makes  him  see  it  as  he  swims  across  the 
river. 

To  sum  up  the  characteristics  x>f  the  Aesopian  fable,  it  is 
srtkss,  simple  and  transparent.  It  affects  no  graces  of  style,  and 
we  hardly  need  the  text  with  which  each  condudes,  6  fivOon  dqXoc 
&n^^T.\.  The  moral  inculcated  is  that  of  Proverbial  Philosophy 
and  Po»  JUchanTs  Almanacks.  Aesopis  no  maker  of  phrases,  but 
an  wator  who  wishes  to  gain  some  point  or  induce  some  course  of 
action.  It  b  the  Aesopian  type  that  Aristotle  has  in  view  when 
be  treats  of  the  fable  as  a  branch  of  rhetoric,  not  of  poetry. 

The  Latin  race  was  given  to  moralizing,  and  the  language  lent 
itsdf  to  crisp  and  pointed  narrative,  but  they  lacked  the  free 
play  of  fancy,  the  childlike  "  make-believe,"  to  i»oduce  a  national 
body  of  fables.  With  the  doubtful  exception  of  Phaedrus,  we 
possess  nothing  but  sditary  examples,  such  as  the  famous 
apok)gae  of  Menenius  Agrippa  to  the  Plebs  and  the  exquisite 
Town  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse  of  Horace's  Satires. 

The  fabks  of  the  rhetorician  Aphthonius  about  a.d.  400  in 
Greek  prose,  and  those  in  Latin  elegiac  verse  by  Avianus,  used 
for  centuries  as  a  text-book  in  schools,  form  in  the  history  of 
the  apologue  a  link  between  dsisiral  and  medieval  times.  In  a 
Latin  dros,  sometimes  in  prose,  sometimes  in  regular  verse, 
aul  sometimes  in  rhymed  stanzas,  the  fable  contributed,  with 
•tber  kinds  of  narratives,  to  make  up  the  huge  mass  of  stories 
which  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  monastic  libraries. 
These  served  more  uses  than  one.  They  were  at  once  easier  and 
safer  reading  than  the  daasics.  To  the  lazy  monk  they  stood  in 
place  of  novds;  to  the  more  industrious  and  gifted  they  fur- 
nished an  exerdse  on  a  par  with  Latin  verse  compodtion  in  our 
pabhc  schools;  the  more  original  tran^ormed  them  into  JaNiaux, 
or  embodied  them  in  edifying  stories,  as  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum. 
It  is  not  in  the  Speculum  Dodrinale  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  a 
Doainican  of  the  12th  century,  nor  in  the  collection  of  his 
ocntemporary  Odo  de  Cerinton,  an  English  Cisterdan,  nor  in 
Flanndes  of  the  14th  century,  whose  one  distinction  is  to  have 
added  to  the  fables  a  life  of  Aesop,  that  the  direct  lineage  of  La 
Fontaine  must  be  traced.  It  is  the  fabliaux  that  inspired  some 
of  his  best  fables— the  Lion's  Court,  the  Young  Widow,  the  Coach 
sad  the  Fly. 

As  the  supremacy  of  Latin  declined  and  modem  languages  began 
to  be  tamed  to  literary  uses,  the  fable  took  a  new  life.  Not  only 
were  there  numerous  adaptations  of  Aesop,  known  as  Ysopets, 
hot  Masie  de  France  in  the  X3th  century  composed  many  original 
faUes,  some  rivalling  La  Fontaine's  in  simplidty  and  gracefulness. 
Luer,  also,  faUes  were  not  wanting,  though  not  numerous,  in 
the  y-»ifl*««h  tongue.  Chaucer  has  given  us  one,  in  his  Noime 
Preste's  Tale,  which  b  an  expansion  of  the  fable  Don  Coc  et  don 
Werpa  of  Marie  de  France;  another  is  Lydgate's  tale  of  The 
Churl  and  the  Bird. 

Several  of  Odo's  tales,  like  Chaucer's  story,  can  be  ultimately 

*■  M.  Minas  profeated  to  have  discovered  under  the  same  drcum- 
I  »§trHhrr  collection  of  ninety^four  fables  by  Babrius.  This 
part  was  accepted  b)r  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  but  J.  Conington 
— '-  proved  It  spurious,  and  probably  a  iocgery.    See 


traced  to  the  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox.  This  great  beast-epic 
has  been  referred  by  Grimm  as  far  back  as  the  xoth  century,  and 
is  known  to  us  in  three  forms,  each  with  independent  episodes, 
but  all  woven  upon  a  common  basis.  The  Latin  form  is  probably 
the  earliest,  and  the  poems  Reinardus  and  Ysengrinus  date  from 
the  loth  or  xxth  century.  Next  come  the  German  versions. 
The  most  andent,  that  of  a  minnesinger  Heinrich  der  Glichesaere 
(probably  a  Swabian),  was  analysed  and  edited  by  Grimm  in  1840. 
The  French  poem  of  more  than  30,000  lines,  the  Roman  du 
Rinard,  bdongs  probably  to  the  X3th  century.  In  X498  appeared 
Reynhe  de  Voss,  almost  a  literal  version  in  Low  Saxon  of  the 
Flemish  poem  of  the  xath  century,  Reinaert  de  Vos.  Hence 
the  well-known  version  of  Goethe  into  modem  German  hexa- 
meters was  takeiL  The  poem  has  been  well  named  "  an  unholy 
world  Bible."  In  it  the  Aesf^ian  fable  received  a  development 
which  was  In  several  respects  quite  originaL  We  have  here  no 
short  and  uncoimected  stories.  Materials,  partly  borrowed  from 
older  apologues,  but  in  a  much  greater  proportion  new,  are 
worked  up  into  one  long  and  systematic  tale.  The  moral,  so 
prominent  in  the  fable  proper,  shrinks  so  far  into  the  background, 
that  the  epic  might  be  considered  a  work  of  pure  fiction,  an  animal 
romance.  The  attempts  to  discover  in  it  personal  satire  have 
signally  failed;  some  critics  deny  even  the  design  to  represent 
human  conduct  at  all;  and  we  can  scarcdy  get  nearer  to  its 
signification  than  by  regarding  it  as  being,  in  a  general  way,  what 
Carlyle  has  oJled  "  a  parody  of  human  life."  It  represents  a 
contest  maintained  successfully,  by  selfish  craft  and  audadty, 
against  enemies  of  all  sorts,  in  a  half-barbarous  and  ill-organized 
sodety.  With  his  weakest  foes,  like  Chauntedere  the  Cock, 
Reynard  uses  bmte-force;  over  the  weak  who  are  protected,  lik& 
Kiward  the  Hare  and  BeUn  the  Ram,  he  is  victorious  by  uniting 
violence  with  cunning;  Bruin,  the  dull,  strong,  formidable  Bear, 
is  himibled  by  having  greater  power  than  his  own  enlisted  against 
him;  and  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  fox's  enemies,  Isengrim, 
the  obstinate,  greedy  and  implacable  Wolf,  after  being  baffled 
by  repeated  strokes  of  malidous  ingenuity,  forces  Reynard  to  a 
single  combat,  but  even  thus  is  not  a  match  for  his  dexterous 
adversary.  The  knavish  fox  has  allies  worthy  of  him  in  Grimbart 
the  watchful  badger,  and  in  his  own  aunt  Dame  Rukenawe,  the 
leamed  She-ape;  and  he  plays  at  his  pleasure  on  the  simple 
credulity  of  the  Lion-King,  the  image  of  an  impotent  feudal 
SOvereifPL  The  characters  of  these  and  other  brutes  are  kept 
up  with  A  rude  kind  of  consistency,  which  gives  them  great 
liveliness;  many  of  the  inddents  are  devised  with  much  force 
of  humour;  and  the  sly  hits  at  the  weak  points  of  medieval 
polity  and  manners  and  religion  are  incessant  and  palpable. 

It  is  needless  to  trace  the  fable,  or  illustrations  borrowed  from 
fables,  that  so  frequently  occur  as  inddental  ornaments  in  the 
older  literature  of  England  and  other  countries.  It  has  appeared 
in  every  modem  nation  of  Europe,  but  has  nowhere  become  very 
important,  and  has  hardly  ever  exhibited  much  originality  dther 
of  spirit  or  of  manner.  In  EngUsh,  Prior  transplanted  from  France 
some  of  La  Fontaine's  ease  of  narration  and  artful  artlessness, 
while  Gay  took  as  his  modd  the  Conks  rather  than  the  Fables. 
Gay's  fables  are  often  political  satires,  but  some,  like  the  Fox  on 
his  Deathbed,  have  the  trae  ring,  and  in  the  Hare  with  many 
Friends  there  is  genuine  pathos.  To  Dryden's  spirited  remodcl- 
lings  of  old  poems,  romances  and  fabliaux^  the  name  of  fables, 
which  he  was  pleaded  to  give  them,  b  quite  inapplicable.  In 
German,  Hagedom  and  Gellert,  both  famous  in  their  day  and 
the  latter  extolled  by  Goethe,  are  quite  forgotten;  and  even 
Lessing's  fables  are  read  by  few  but  schoolboys.  In  Spanish, 
Yriarte's  fables  on  literary  subjects  are  sprightly  and  graceful, 
but  the  critic  is  more  than  the  fabulist.  A  spirited  version  of  the 
best  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  1839.  Among  Italians 
Pignotti  is  famous  for  versatility  and  command  of  rhythm,  as 
amongst  Russians  is  Kriloff  for  his  keen  satire  on  Russian  society. 
He  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Ralston. 

France  alone  in  modem  times  has  attained  any  pre-eminence  in 
the  fable,  and  this  distinction  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  one 
author.  Marie  de  France  in  the  X3th  century,  GiUes  Corrozet, 
Guillaume  Haudent  and  GuiUaumc  Gueroult  in  the  i6ih,  are  now 
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Studied  mainly  as  the  precursors  of  La  Fontaine,  from  whom 
he  may  have  borrowed  a  stray  hint  or  the  outline  of  a  story. 
The  unique  character  of  his  work  has  given  a  new  word  to  the 
French  language:  other  writers  of  fables  are  called  fabulistest 
La  Fontaine  is  named  U  JMier.  He  is  a  true  poet;  his  verse 
is  exquisitely  modulated;  his  love  of  nature  often  reminds  us  oi 
Virgil,  as  do  his  tenderness  and  pathos  (see,  for  instance.  The 
Two  Pigeons  and  Death  and  the  Woodcutter).  He  is  full  of  sly 
fun  and  delicate  humour;  like  Horace  he  satirizes  without 
wounding,  and  "  plays  around  the  heart."  Lastly,  he  is  a  keen 
observer  of  meiL  The  whole  society  of  the  17th  century,  its 
greatness  and  its  foibles,  its  luxury  and  its  squalor,  from  Le 
grand  monarque  to  the  poor  manantf  from  his  majesty  the  lion 
to  the  courtier  of  an  ape,  is  painted  to  the  life.  To  borrow  his 
own  phrase.  La  Fontaine's  fables  are  "ime  ample  com6dle 
&  cent  actes  divers."  Rousseau  did  his  best  to  discredit  the 
Fabks  as  immoral  and  corruptors  of  youth,  but  in  spite  of  Smile 
they  are  studied  in  every  French  school  and  are  more  familiar 
to  most  Frenchmen  than  their  breviary.  Among  the  successors 
of  La  Fontaine  the  most  distinguished  is  Florian.  He  justly 
estimates  his  own  merits  in  the  pretty  apologue  that  he  prefixed 
to  his  Fdbks.  He  asks  a  sage  whether  a  fabulist  writing  after 
La'  Fontaine  would  not  be  wise  to  consign  bis  work  to  the  flames. 
The  sage  replies  by  a  question:  "  What  would  you  say  did  some 
sweet,  ingenuous  Maid  of  Athens  refuse  to  let  herself  be  seen 
because  there  was  once  a  Helen  of  Troy  ?  " 

The  fables  of  Lessing  represent  the  reaction  against  the  French 
school  of  fabulists.  "  With  La  Fontaine  himself,"  says  Lessing, 
"  I  have  no  quarrel,  but  against  the  imitators  of  La  Fontaine  I 
enter  my  i^otest."  His  attention  was  first  called  to  the  fable 
by  Gellert's  popular  woric  published  in  x  746.  Gellert's  fables  were 
closely  modelled  after  La  Fontaine's,  and  were  a  vehicle  for  lively 
railings  against  the  fair  sex,  and  hits  at  contemporary  follies. 
Lesaing's  early  eisays  were  in  the  same  style,  but  Us  subsequent 
study  of  the  history  and  theory  of  the  fable  led  him  to  discard  his 
former  model  as  a  perversion  of  later  times,  and  the  "  Fabeln," 
published  in  1759,  are  the  outcome  of  his  riper  views.  Lessin^s 
fables,  like  all  that  he  wrote,  display  his  vigorous  common  sense. 
He  has,  it  is  true,  little  of  La  Fontaine's  curiosa  fdiciku,  his  sly 
humour  and  lightness  of  touch;  and  Frenchmen  would  say  that 
his  criticism  of  La  Fontaine  is  an  illustration  of  the  fable  of  the 
sotir  grapes.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  the  rare  power  of  looking 
at  both  sides  of  a  moral  problem;  he  holds  a  brief  for  the  stupid 
and  the  feeble,  the  ass  and  the  lamb;  and  in  spite  of  his  formal 
protest  against  poetical  onuunent,  there  is  in  not «  few  of  his 
faUes  a  vein  of  true  poetry,  as  in  the  Sheep  (ii.  13)  and  Jupiter 
and  the  Sheep  (ii.  18).  But  the  monograph  which  introduced  the 
Fabdn  is  of  more  inportance  than  the  fables  themselves. 
According  to  Lessing  the  ideal  fable  is  that  of  Aesop.  All  the 
elaborations  and  refinements  of  later  authors,  from  Phaedrus 
to  La  Fontaine,  are  perversions  of  this  original  The  fable  is 
essentially  a  moral  precept  illustrated  by  a  single  example, 
and  it  is  the  lesson  thus  enforced  which  gives  to  the  fable  its 
unity  and  makes  it  a  work  of  art.  The  illustration  must  be  either 
an  actual  ocoirrence  or  represented  as  such,  because  a  fictitious 
case  invented  ad  hoc  can  appeal  but  feebly  to  the  reader's 
judgment.  Lastly,  the  fable  requires  a  story  or  connected  chain 
of  events.  A  single  fact  will  not  make  a  fahlet  but  is  only  an 
emblemr  We  thus  arrive  at  the  following  definition: — "  A  fable 
is  a  relation  of  a  series  of  changes  which  together  form  a  whole. 
The  unity  of  the  fable  consists  herein,  that  all  the  parts  lead  up  to 
an  end,  the  end  for  which  the  fable  was  invented  being  the  moral 
precept." 

We  may  notice  in  passing  a  problem  in  connexion  with  the 
fable  which  had  long  been  debated,  but  never  satisfactorily 
resolved  till  Lessing  took  it  in  hand— Why  should  animals 
have  been  almost  universally  chosen  as  the  chief  dramatis 
personam?  The  reason,  according  to  Lessing,  is  that  animals 
have  distinct  characters  which  are  known  and  recognized  by  all. 
The  fabulist  who  writes  of  Britannicus  and  Nero  appeals  to  the 
few  who  know  Roman  history.  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  comes 
home  to  every  one  whether  learned  or. simple.    But,  besides  this, 


human  sympathies  obscure  the  moral  judgment;  hence  It  follows 
that  the  fable,  unlike  the  drama  and  the  epos,  should  abstain 
from  all  that  is  likely  to  arouse  our  prejudices  or  our  passions. 
In  this  respect  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  of  Aesop  is  a  more  perfect 
fable  than  the  Rich  Man  and  the  Poor  Man's  Ewe  Lamb  of  Nathan. 
Leasing's  analysis  and  definition  of  the  fable,  though  he  seems 
himself  unconscious  of  the  scope  of  his  argument,  is  in  truth  its 
death-warrant.  The  beast-fable  arose  in  a  primitive  age  when 
men  firmly  believed  that  beasts  could  talk  and  reason,  that  any 
wolf  they  met  might  be  a  were-wolf ,  that  a  peacock  might  be  a 
Pythagoras  in  disguise,  and  an  ox  or  even  a  cat  a  being  worthy  of 
their  worship.  To  this  succeeded  the  second  age  of  the  fable, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  stage  of  culture  as  the  Hebrew  proverbs 
and  the  gnomic  poets  of  Greece.  That  honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
that  death  is  common  to  all,  seemed  to  the  men  of  that  day 
profound  truths  worthy  to  be  embalmed  in  verse  or  set  off  by  the 
aid  of  story  or  anecdote.  Last  comes  an  age  of  high  literary 
culture  which  tolerates  the  trite  morals  and  hackneyed  tales  for 
the  sake  of  the  exquisite  setting,  and  is  amused  at  the  wit  which 
introduces  topics  and  characters  of  the  day  under  the  tran^>arent 
veil  of  animal  life.  Such  an  artificial  product  can  be  nothing  more 
than  the  fashion  of  a  day,  and  must,  like  pastoral  poetry,  die  a 
natural  death.  A  serious  moralist  would  hardly  choose  that  form , 
•to  inculcate,  like  Mandevilb  in  his  Fabk  of  the  Bees,  a  new 
doctrine  in  morals,  for  the  moral  of  the  fable  must  be  such  that 
he  who  runs  may  read.  A  true  poet  will  not  care  to  masquerade 
as  a  moral  teacher,  or  show  his  wit  by  refurbishing  some  <dd-worId 
maxim.  Yet  Taine  in  France,  Lowell  in  America,  and  J.  A. 
Froude  in  England  have  proved  that  the  fable  as  one  form  of 
literature  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  is  capable  of  new  and  uneipected 
developments. 

BiBUOGRAPHY.— PofitscAatofi/nnfi,  ed.  Koi^arten  (Bonn,  1848) ; 
Hitepadesa,  ed.  Max  Mailer  (1864):  SUvestre  de  Sacy,  CaliUA  U 
Dtmna,  ou  Fables  de  Bidpai^  en  Arabe^  priUdies  d'un  mimoire  sur 
I'arigine  de  ce  Uvre  (Paris,  18 16),  translated  by  the  Rev.  Wyndham 
Knatchbull  (CMord,  18x9);  Comparetti,  Ricercke  intorw  ai  Libra 
di  Sindebdd  (MUan,  i860):  Max  MQller,  "  Migration  of  Fables.'* 
Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  iv.  (1875);  Keller,  Unier^ 
suckungen  iiber  die  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Faba  (Lapag,  1662)  ; 
BabriuSt_9d.  Vf.  G.   Rutherford,  with  excursus  on  Greek  fables 
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FABUAU.  The  entertaining  tales  in  eight-syUable  rhymed 
verse  which  form  a  marked  section  of  French  medieval  Utexa- 
ture  are  ca3\ed  fabliaux,  the  word  being  derived  by  Littr6  from 
fabld,  a  diminutive  of  fable.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is 
frequently  done,  that  every  legend  of  the  middle  ages  is  a  fabliau. 
In  a  poem  of  the  X2th  century  a  dear  distinction  is  drawn 
between  songs  of  chivalry,  war  or  love,  and  fabtiaitx,  which  ar« 
recitals  of  laughter.  A  fabliau  always  relate!  an  event;  it  was 
usually  brief,  containing  not  more  than  400  lines;  it  was  neither 
sentimental,  religious  nor  supemattiral,  but  comic  and  gay. 
MM.  de  Montaiglon  and  Raynaud,  who  have  closely  investigated 
this  class  of  literature,  consider  that  about  150  fabliaux  have 
come  down  to  us  more  or  less  intact;  a  vast  number  have 
doubtless  disappeared.  It  iq>pears  from  a  phrase  in  the  writings 
of  the  trouvdre,  Henri  d'  Andeli,  that  the  fabliau  was  not  thought 
worthy  of  being  copied  out  on  parchment.  The  wonder,  then, 
is  that  so  many  of  these  ephemeral  compositions  have  been 
preserved.  Arguments  brought  forward  by  M.  Joseph  B^dicr, 
however,  tend  to  show  that  we  need  not  regret  the  disappearance 
of  the  majority  of  the  fabliaux,  as  those  which  were  copied  into 
MSS.  were  those  which  were  felt  to  be  of  the  greatest  intrinsic 
value.  As  early  as  the  8th  century  fabliaux  must  have  existed, 
since  the  faithful  are  forbidden  to  take  pleasure  in  these  fahulas 
inanes  by  the  Paeniientiale  of  Egbert.  But  it  appears  that  all  the 
early  examples  are  lost. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  best  scholars,  the  earliest  surviving 
fabliau  is  that  of  Rickeid,  which  dates  from  1x59.  This  is  a 
xough  and  powerful  study  of  the  coarse  life  of  the  day,  with 
little  plot,  but  engaged  with  a  realistic  picture  of  mannas. 
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Socfa  poena,  bat  o!  a  more  strictly  narrative  nature,  continued 
to  be  produced,  mainly  in  the  north  and  north-east  of  France, 
ontU  the  middle  of  the  X4th  century.  Much  speculation  has  been 
expended  on  the  probable  sources  of  the  talcs  which  the  trouv^res 
told.  The  Aryan  theory,  which  saw  in  them  the  direct  influence 
of  India  upon  Europe,  has  now  been  generally  abandoned.  It 
does  not  seem  probable  that  any  ancient  or  exotic  influences  were 
brooi^t  to  bear  upon  the  French  jongleurs,  who  simply  invented 
or  adapted  stories  of  that  universal  kind  which  springs  unsown 
from  every  untilled  field  of  human  society.  More  remarkable 
than  the  narratives  themselves  is  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
told.  This  is  full  of  the  national  humour  and  the  national  irony, 
the  true  esprit  gatUais.  A  very  Urge  section  of  these  popular 
poems  deals  satirically  with  the  pretensions  of  the  clergy.  Such 
are  the  iamoiis  Pritre  aux  mUres,  the  Frttre  qui  dil  la  Passion 
and  Les  Perdrix.  Some  of  these  are  innocently  merry;  others  are 
singularly  depraved  and  obscene.  Another  class  of  fabliaux  is 
that  which  comprises  jests  against  the  professions;  in  this, 
ihc  most  prominent  example  is  Le  Yilain  Mire^  a  satire  on 
doctors,  which  curiously  predicts  the  Mtdecin  malgri  lui  of 
Moliere.  There  are  also  tales  whose  purpose  is  rather  voluptuous 
than  witty,  and  whose  aim  is  to  excuse  libertinage  and  render 
marriage  ridiculous.  Among  these  are  prominent  Court  Mantd 
and  Le  Dii  de  Berengen  Yet  another  class  repeated,  with  a 
strain  of  irony  or  oddity,  such  familiar  classical  stories  as  those 
of  Narcissus,  and  P3rramus  and  Thisbe.  It  is  rarely  that  any 
devatkm  of  tone  raises  these  poems  above  a  famili^  and  even 
playful  kv^  but  there  are  some  that  are  almost  idealistic. 
Among  these  the  story  of  a  sort  of  Sisyphus  errant,  Ls  Chevalier 
de  Bariad,  offers  an  ethical  interest  which  lifts  it  in  certain 
respects  above  all  other  surviving  fabliaux.  An  instance  of  the 
pathetic  fabliau  is  Housse  Partie,  a  kind  of  primitive  version  of 
the  story  of  King  Lear. 

In  composing  these  pieces,  of  very  varied  character,  the 
jongleuis  have  practised  an  art  which  was  in  many  respects 
radimentary,  but  sinare  and  simple.  The  student  of  language 
finds  the  rich  vocabulary  of  the  fabliaux  much  more  attractive 
to  him  than  the  conventionality  of  the  serious  religious  and 
unatory  poems  of  the  same  age.  The  object  of  the  writers  was 
the  imm^iiate  amusement  of  their  audience;  by  reference  to 
familiar  things,  they  hoped  to  arouse  a  quick  and  genuine 
merriment.  Hence  their  incorrectness  and  their  negligence 
ace  balanced  by  a  delightful  ease  and  absence  of  pedantry,  and 
in  the  fabliaux  we  get  closer  than  elsewhere  to  the  living  diction 
of  medieval  France.  It  is  true  that  if  we  extend  too  severe  a 
judgment  to  these  piecxs,  we  may  find  ourselves  obliged  to 
coodemn  them  altogether.  An  instructed  French  critic,  vexed 
Kith  their  faults,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  the  subjects 
of  these  tales  are  degrading,  their  inspiration  nothing  better 
than  flat  and  cruel  derision,  their  distinguishing  features  rascality, 
vulgarity  and  platitude  of  style."  From  one  point  of  view,  this 
amdemnation  of  the  fabliau  is  hardly  too  severe.  But  such 
•cholaxs  as  Gaston  Paris  and  Paul  Meyer  have  not  failed  to 
cmphaatse  other  sides  to  the  question.  They  have  praised,  in 
the  gesmal  laxity  of  style  and  garrulity  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  terseness  of  the  jon^eurs;  in  the  period  of  false  ornament, 
their  fidelity  to  nature;  in  a  time  of  general  vagueness,  the 
sharp  and  picturesque  outlines  of  their  art.  -  One  feature  of  the 
fab&aux,  however,  cannot  be  praised  and  yet  must  not  be  over- 
looked. In  no  other  section  of  the  world's  literature  is  the  scorn 
aad  hatred  of  women  so  prominent.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  anti'feminine  rage  which  pervades  the  fabliaux,  and  takes 
kkkous  shapes  in  such  examples  as  Le  Valet  aux  deux  fetnmUt 
U  Ptckear  de  Pont^swSeine  and  Chicheface  el  Bigorne,  Probably 
this  was  a  violent  reaction  against  the  extravagant  cult  of 
woman  as  expressed,  in  the  contemporary  lais  as  well  as  in  the 
kgends  d  saints.  The  exaggeration  was  not  greater. in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  exaltation  was 
sude  endurable  to  those  who  listened  to  the  trouvdres  by  the 
corresponding  degradation.  We  must  remember,  too,  that 
thoK  who  listened  were  not  nobles  or  clerks,  they  were  the 
people.    The  fabliaux  were  Jabelhe  igftobtliumf  little 


stories  told  to  amuse  persons  of  low  degree,  who  were  irritated 
by  the  moral  pretensions  of  their  superiors. 

The  names  of  about  twenty  of  the  authors  of  fabliaux  have 
been  preserved,  although  in  most  cases  nothing  is  known  of  their 
personal  history.  The  most  famous  poet  of  this  class  of  writing 
is  the  man  whose  name,  or  more  probably  pseudonym,  was 
Rutebeuf.  He  wrote  Frire  Denyse  and  Le  Sacristainy  while  to 
him  is  at tributed  the  DU  d*Arislote,  in  the  course  of  which  Aristotle 
gives  good  advice  to  Alexander.  Fabliaux,  however,  form  but  a 
small  part  of  the  work  of  Rutebeuf,  who  was  a  satirical  poet  of 
wide  accomplishment  and  varied  energy.  Most  of  the  jongleurs 
who  wrote  these  merzy  and  indecent  tales  in  octosyllabic  verse 
were  persons  of  less  distinction.  Henri  d'Andeli  was  an  ecclesi- 
astic, attached,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  cathedral  of  Rouen.  Jean 
de  Cond6,  who  flourished  in  the  ooiirt  of  Hainaut  from  1310  to 
1340,  and  who  is  the  latest  of  the  genuine  writers  of  fabliaux, 
lived  in  comfort  and  security,  but  most  of  the  professional 
jongleurs  seem  to  have  spent  their  years  i|i  a  Bohemian  existence,' 
wandering  among  the  clergy  and  Uie  merchant  dass,  alternately 
b^mng  for  money  and  food  and  reciting  their  mocking  verses. 

The  principal  authorities  for  the  fabluiux  are  MM.  Anatole  de 
Montaiglon  aind  Gaston  Raynaud,  who  puUished  the  text,  in  6  vols., 
between  1872  and  1890.  This  edition  corrected  and  supplemented 
the  very  valuable  labours  of  M£on  (1808-1823)  and  Jubinal  (1839- 
184a).  •  The  wm-ks  of  Henri  d'Andeli  were  edited  by  M.  A.  H^ron 
in  1880,  and  those  of  Rutebeuf  were  made  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
haustive monograph  by  M.  Lfon  CKdat  in  1891.  See  also  the 
editions  of  separate  fabliaux  by  Gaston  Paris,  Paul  Meyer,  Ebeling, 
August  Sch^ler  and  other  modem  scholars.  M.  Joseph  Bedicr's  Les 
FoMiaux  (1895)  is  &  useful  summary  of  critical  opinion  on  the 
entire  subject.  (E.  G.) 

FABRE.  FERDINAND  (1830-1898),  French  novelist,  was  bom 
at  B6darieux,  in  H^rault,  a  very  picturesque  district  of  the 
south  of  France,  which  he  made  completely  his  own  in  literature. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  local  architect,  who  failed  in  business,  and 
Ferdinand  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  the  Abb^  Fulcran  Fabre, 
at  Camplong  among  the  mulberry  woods.  Of  his  childhood  and 
early  youth  he  has  given  a  charming  account  in  Ma  Vocation 
(1889).  He  was  destined  to  the  priesthood,  and  was  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  the  seminary  of  St  Pons  de  Thomidres,  where,  in 
1848,  he  had,  as  he  believed,  an  ecstatic  vision  of  Christ,  who 
warned  him  "  It  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  thou  shouldst  be  a 
priest."  He  had  now  to  look  about  for  a  profession,  and,  after 
attempting  medicine  at  Montpellier,  was  articled  as  a  lawyer's 
clerk  in  Paris.  In  1853  he  published  a  volume  of  verses,  Feuilles 
de  lierre,  broke  down  in  health,  and  crept  back,  humble  and 
apparently  without  ambition,  to  his  old  home  at  B^darieux. 
After  some  eight  or  nine  yearsof  country  life  he  reappeared  in 
Paris,  with  the  MS^  of  his  earliest  novel,  Les  Courbeton  (1862), 
in  which  he  treated  the  subject  which  was  to  recur  in  almost  all 
his  books,  the  daily  business  of  coimtry  priests  in  the  Cevcnnes. 
This  story  enjoyed  an  immediate  success  with  the  literary  class 
of  readers;  George  Sand  praised  it,  Sainte-Beuve  hailed  in  its 
author  "  the  strongest  of  the  disciples  of  Balzac,"  and  it  was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  From  this  time  forth  Fabre 
settled  down  to  the  production  of  novels,  of  which  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  had  published  ^bout  twenty.  Among  these  the 
most  important  were  Le  Chewier  (z868),  unique  among  his 
works  as  written  in  an  experimental  mixture  of  Cevenol  palois 
and  French  of  the  x6th  century;  VAbbt  Tigrane,  candid<U  d  la 
papauU  (1873),  by  common  consent  the  best  of  all  Fabre's 
novels,  a  very  powerful  picture  of  unscrupulous  priestly  ambition; 
Mon  Oncle  Cilistin  (1881),  a  study  of  the  entirely  single  and 
tender-hearted  country  abb£;  and  Lucifer  (1884),  a  marvellous 
gallery  of  serious  clerical  portraits.  In  1883  Fabre  was  appointed 
curator  of  the  Mazarin  Library,  with  rooms  in  the  Institute, 
where,  on  izth  February  1898,  he  died  after  a  brief  attack  of 
pneumonia.  Ferdinand  Fabre  occupies  in  French  literature  a 
position  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Mr  Thomas  Hardy 
amongst  English  writers  of  fiction.  He  deals  alm<»t  exclusively 
with  the  population  of  the  mountain  villages  of  H^raxilt,  and 
particularly  with  its  priests.  He  loved  most  of  all  to  treat  of 
the  celibate  virtues,  the  strictly  ecclesiastical  passions,  the 
enduring  tension  of  the  young  soul  drawn  between  the  spiritual 
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vocation  and  the  physical  demands  of  nature.    Although  never 

a  priest,  he  preserved  a  comprehension  of  and  a  sympathy  with 

the  clerical  character,  and  he  always  indignantly  denied  that  he 

was  hostile  to  the  Church,  although  he  stood  just  outside  her 

borders.    Fabre  possessed  a  limited  and  a  monotonous  talent, 

but  within  his  own  field  he  was  as  original  as  he  was  wholesome 

and  charming. 

See  also  J.  Lematcre,  Les  ConUmporains,  vol.  ii.;  G.  Pelliasier. 
£tttd4S  d€  RtUratwe  coHiemporaine  I189B);  E.  W.  Cosae.  FrcHch 
Profiles  (1905).  (E.  G.) 

FABRE   D'iGLAlfTINBp    PHIUPPB    FRANCOIS   NAZAIRE 

(i7S»-x794),  French  dramatist  and  revolutionist,  was  born  at 
Carcassonne  on  the  28th  of  July  1750.  His  real  name  was 
simple  Fabre,  the  "  d'Eglantine  "  being  added  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  receiving  the  golden  eglantine  of  Clemence  Isaure  from 
the  academy  of  the  flonJ  games  at  Toulouse.  After  travelling 
through  the  provinces  as  an  actor,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  produced 
an  unsuccessful  comedy  entitled  Les  Gens  de  kUres,  ou  U  pro- 
vincial d  Paris  (1787).  A  tragedy,  Augusta^  produced  at  the 
TkiAtrt  Franiais,  was  also  a  failure.  One  only  of  his  plays, 
Pkiiinie,  ou  la  suite  du  Misanthrope^  (i79o)r  stiU  preserves  its 
reputation.  It  professes  to  be  a  continuation  of  Moli^re's 
Misanthrope,  but  the  hero  of  the  piece  is  of  a  different  character 
from  the  nominal  prototype — an  impersonation,  indeed^  of 
pure  and  simple  egotism.  On  its  pubUcation  the  play  was 
introduced  by  a  preface,  in  which  the  author  mercilessly  satirizes 
the  Optimisleoi  his  rival  J.  F.  CoQin  d'Harievillc,  whose  Chdteaux 
en  Espagne  had  gained  the  applause  which  Fabre's  Prisomptueux 
(1789)  had  failed  to  win.  The  chaiacter  of  Philinte  had  much 
political  significance.  Alceste  received  the  highest  praise,  and 
evidently  represents  the  citizen  patriot,  while  Philinte  is  a 
dangerous  aristocrat  in  disguise.  Fabre  was  president  and 
secretary  of  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  belonged  also  to  the 
Jacobin  dub.  He  was  chosen  by  Danton  as  his  private  secretary, 
and  sat  in  the  National  Convention.  He  voted  for  the  king's 
death,  supporting  the  maximum  and  the  law  of  the  suspected, 
and  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Girondins.  After  the  death  of 
Marat  he  published  a  Portrait  de  VAmi  du  Peuple,  On  the 
abolition  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  he  sat  on  the  committee 
entrusted  with  the  formation  of  the  republican  substitute, 
and  l<y  him  was  due  a  large  part  of  the  new  nomenclature,  with 
its  poetic  Prairial  and  Floriai,  its  prosaic  Primidi  and  Duodi. 
The  report  which  he  made  on  the  subject,  on  the  24th  of  October, 
has  some  scientific  value.  On  the  12th  of  January  1794  he  was 
arrested  by  order  of  the  committee  of  public  safety  on  a  charge 
of  malversation  and  forgery  in  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Compagnie  des  Indes.  Documents  still  existing  prove  that  the 
charge  was  altogether  groundless.  During  his  trial  Fabre  showed 
the  greatest  calmness  and  sang  his  own  well-known  song  of 
//  pleut,  il  pleut,  berghre,  rentre  tes  hlancs  moutons.  He  was 
guillotined  on  the  5th  of  April  1794.  On  his  way  to  the  scaffold 
he  distributed  his  manuscript  poems  to  the  people. 

A  posthumous  play,  Les  Price^eurs,  steeped  with  the  doctrines 
of  Rousseau's  £mile,  was  performed  on  the  17th  of  September 
X794,  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Among  Fabre's 
other  plays  are  the  gay  and  successful  Convalescent  de  qttaliti 
(1791),  and  V Intrigue  ipistciaire  (1791).  In  the  latter  play 
Fabre  is  supposed  to  have. drawn  a  portrait  of  the  painter  Jean 
Baptiste  Greuze. 

The  author's  CEmres  mUies  el  posthumes  were  published  at  Paris 
1803,  2  vols.  See  Albert  Maunn,  Calerie  hist,  de  la  Rtvalution 
francaiu,  tome  li;  Jules  Janin,  Hist,  de  la  litt.  dram.;  Ch^nier, 
Tabieau  de  la  litt.  francaiu;  F.  A.  Aulard  in  the  Nouvdle  Rtoue 
(July  1885). 

FABRBTTIt  RAPHAEL  (1618-1700),  Italian  antiquary,  was 
born  in  1618  at  Urbino  in  Umbrio.  He  studied  law  at  Cagli  and 
Urbino,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
While  in  Rome  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Lorenzo 
Imperiali,  who  emplojred  htm  successively  as  treasurer  and 
auditor  of  the  papal  legation  in  Spain,  where  he  remained 
thirteen  years.  Meanwhile,  his  favourite  classical  and  anti- 
quarian studies  were  not  neglected;  and  on  his  return  journey 
he  made  important  observations  of  the  relics  and  monuments  of 


Spain,  France  and  Italy.    At  Rome  he  was  appointed  judge  of 

appellation  of  the  Capitol,  which  post  he  left  to  be  auditor  of  the 

legation  at  Urbino.    After  three  years  he  returned  to  Rome,  on 

the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Carpegna,  vicar  of  Innocent  XL, 

and  devoted  himself  to  antiquarian  research,  examining  with 

minute  care  the  monuments  and  inscriptions  of  the  Campagna. 

He  always  rode  a  horse  which  his  friends  nicknamed  "  Marco 

Polo,"  after  the  Venetian  traveller.    By  Innocent  XII.  he  was 

made  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  castle  St  Angelo,  a  charge 

which  he  retained  till  his  death.    He  died  at  Rome  on  the  7  th  of 

January  1700.    His  collection  of  inscriptions  and  monuments 

was  purchased  by  Cardinal  Stoppam',  and  placed  in  the  ducal 

palace  at  Urbino,  where  they  may  still  be  seen. 

His  work  De  Aquis  et  Aquae-ductibus  veteris  Romae  (1680), 

three  dissertations  on  the  topography  of  ancient  Latium,  b 

inserted  in  Graevius's  Thesaurus  ^\v.{l6^^).    His  interpretation 

of  certain  passages  in  Livy  and  other  classical  authors  involved 

him  in  a  dispute  with  Gronovius,  which  bore  a  strong  resemblaiAe 

to  that  between  Milton  and.  Salmasius,  Gronovius  addressing 

Fabretti  as  Faber  Rusticus,  and  the  latter,  in  reply,  speaking  of 

Grunnovius  and  his  titivilitia.    In  this  controversy  Fabretti 

used  the  pseudonym  lasitheus,  which  he  afterwards  took  as  his 

pastoral  name  in  the  Academy  of  the  Arcadians.    His  other 

works,   De  Columna  Trajani  Syntagma  (Rome,    1683),    and 

InscripHanum  Antiquarum  Explicatio  (Rome,  1699),  throw  much 

h'ght  on  Roman  antiquity.    In  the  former  is  ta  be  found  his 

explication  of  a  bas-relief,  with  inscriptions,  now  in  the  Capitol 

at  Rome,  representing  the  war  and  taking  of  Troy,  known  as  the 

lUac  table.    Letters  and  other  shorter  works  of  Fabr«tti  are  to 

be  found  in  publications  of  the  time,  as  the  Journal  des  Savants. 

See  Cresdmbeni,  Le  Vile  degli  Arcadi  iUu^i  Fabroni.  Vitae 
lialorum,  vi.  174;  Nioeron,  iv.  372;  J.  Lamius,  Memorabilia 
Jialorum  eruOtione  praestanlium  (Florence,  1742-1748). 

FABRIANI,  SEVERING  (1792-1849),  Italian  author  and 
teacher,  was  bom  at  Spilamberto,  Italy,  on  the  7  th  of  January 
1792.  Entering  the  Church,  he  took  up  educational  work,  but 
in  consequence  of  complete  loss  of  voice  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  teaching  deal  mutes,  and  founded  a  small  school 
specialLy  for  them.  This  school  the  duke  of  Modena  made  into 
an  institute,  and  by  a  special  authority  from  the  pope  a  teaching 
staff  of  nuns  was  appointed.  Fabrianl's  method  of  instruction 
is  summed  up  in  his  Logical  Letters  on  Italian  Grammar  (X&47). 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  April  1849. 

FABRIANO,  a  town  of  the  Marches,  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Ancona,  from  which  it  is  44  m.  S.W.  by  rail,  1066  ft.  above 
sea-levci.  Pop.  (1901)  town  9586,  commune  22,996.  It  has 
been  noted  since  the  13th  century  for  its  paper  miUs,  which  still 
produce  the  best  paper  in  Italy.  A  school  of  painting  arose  here, 
one  of  the  early  masters  of  which  is  Allegretto  Nuzi  (1308-1385) ; 
and  several  of  the  churches  contain  works  by  him  and  other  local 
masters.  His  pupil,  C»entile  da  Fabriano  (x37»-X428),  was  a 
painter  of  considerably  greater  skill  and  wider  knowledge;  but 
there  are  no  important  works  of  his  at  Fabriano.  The  sacristy 
of  S.  Agostino  also  contains  some  good  frescoes  by  OttayiaAo 
Nelli  of  Gubbio.  The  munidpal  picture  gallery  contains  a 
collection  of  pictures,  and  among  them  are  some  primitive 
frescoes,  attributable  to  the  12th  century,  which  still  retain 
traces  of  Byzantine  influence.  The  Archivio  Comunale  contains 
documents  on  watermarked  paper  of  local  manufacture  going 
back  to  the  X3th  century.  The  Ponte  dell'  Acra,  a  bridge  Zi  the 
xsth  century,  is  noticeable  for  the  ingenuity  and  strength  of  its 
construction.  The  hospital  of  S.  Maria  Buon  Gesu  is  a  fine  work 
of  X456,  attributed  to  Rossellino. 

Sttfi.7xm%h\,  Antiche  Carte  Fabrianesi,  (T.  As.) 

FABRICIUS,  GAIUS  LUSCINUS  (i.e. "  the  one-eyed  "),  Roman 
general,  was  the  first  member  of  the  Fabridan  gens  who  settled  in 
Rome.  He  migrated  to  Rome  from  Aletrium  (Livy  ix.  43), 
one  of  the  Hernican  towns  which  was  allowed  to  retain  its 
independence  as  a  reward  for  not  having  revolted.  In  285  be 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Tarentines  to  dissuade 
them  from  making  war  on  the  Romans.  In  282  (when  consul) 
he  defeated  the  Bruttians  and  Lucanians,  who  had  besieged 


FABRICIUS,  G.— FABRIZI 

i).    Altn  tbc  ddcal  of  tl 


Ttarii  CLivy,  £*a. 

ryrThu  M  Heiidu  (iSa),  Fabriciut  wu  unl  la  trut  lor  the 
raiaom  aod  cichinge  of  the  pruoner*.  AJL  tdempts  lo  brib« 
hifn  were  immcceufu],  ind  Fyniiiu  b  ujd  to  hive  bHn  lo 
impRscd  that  be  nleu«d  the  phsonera  wilhoni  ruiura 
(Pluliich,  Pyrrtui,  iS).  The  itoiy  that  Pyrrhui  ■ttenipltd  to 
fcightcD  Fabriciui  by  the  light  ol  an  elephant  ia  probably  a 
Action.  In  17S  Fibtidui  wai  elected  comul  for  the  lecond  t[me, 
and  wu  mccessfuJ  Id  Depilating  lenns  of  peace  with  Pyrrhui, 
vboiailed  avay  to  SIdly.     Fabridui  aftenvardi  gained  a  lerici 

4Dd  on  hii  ZTtum  lo  Rome  mejved  the  honour  of  ■  triumph, 
N'otnthnaodioi  tbe  oAcci  he  h*d  tilled  he  died  poor,  and  pro- 
vitioo  h*d  10  be  made  (or  hit  daughter  out  of  the  fundi  of  the 
nau  (VtL  Utt.  iv.  4.  10).  Fabridui  wu  regarded  by  Ihe 
Romuii  of  lalet  timei  u  a  model  of  aodent  limpUdly  and 
iDanuplible  integrity. 

PUUaO),  QBOM  (isit-ii7i),  Cemwn  poet.  Uuodan 
■Dd  Mcttfeologisi,  vai  botB  at  Cbennlti  In  u|^r  Saxony  on 
Ihe  ijrti  of  April  1516,  and  educated  at  Leipzig.  Travelling  in 
Italy  with  one  of  hii  pupili,  be  made  an  exhaustive  itudy  of  the 
afitlquitiaof  RoiDe.  Hepubltahed  therc9ultiliihLi^fli*a(i55o), 
in  which  tbe  coireiponderKC  between  every  diKovenble  relic 

*u  inccd  in  detail.  In  1S46  l>t  wu  appointed  rector  o(  the 
college  irf  Ueiuen,  when  he  died  on  the  171b  of  July  1571.  In 
hii  lacred  poenuhe  aflected  to  avoid  evety  word  with  the  ilighlnl 
tavmr  of  paguiiiin ;  and  he  blaaied  tbe  poeli  for  tbdr  alluiioiu 
10  pacao  diviniiia. 
Piindpal  worki:  edili 


id  Cnibei'i  Alliimtini  Eiicytlapaii 
riBRlcnn.  HIBROmrMtn  [Faruho.  CekomuoI  dsjT- 
t6ig),  Iialiu  analoniitt  and  embiyologiM,  wu  nimamed 
AcquipcDdenle  from  tbe  tpiKopal  city  of  tbat  name,  where  he 
*ai  bocD  in  1537.  At  Padua,  after  a  count  nf  philowphy,  he 
studied  raediciae  uodei  G.  Failoplui,  whoae  aucceuor  u  teacher 
of  anatomy  anduirgery  be  became  in  156  j.     From  the  senators 

thcatic  wai  biiQl  by  them  for  hii  accommodation.  He  died  at 
Veuceonlbegiilof  Hayi6iQ.  Hii  woiki  include />e  tirimi, 
tatt  a  audita  (1600),  Dt  Jtrmale  fttln  (iSoo).  De  tnanm 
taitlii  (1603),  Dtfamulim  ni  d  falli  (1611)-  Hii  collected 
■oiki  were  pubbibed  at  Leipiig  In  1687  at  Oftra  tmma  Aga- 
limiia  tl  Phytidapia,  but  Ihe  Leiden  edilinn,  published  by 
Albinvt  in  iJjS,  ii  preferred  u  containing  a  lile  o(  the  author 
ud  the  prefaca  of  hii  treatiiei.  (5«  Ahaiohy;  Ehuvol(ic¥.) 
FABRIC! in.JOH Aim  ALBEHT  (i6e»-i7j6).  German  clai^cal 
icboUr  and  bibbogripfaer,  was  bom  it  Leipzig  on  the  nth  of 
NmrmbcT  ie68.  His  lather,  Werner  Fabridui,  dimtorof  music 
IB  the  church  of  St  Paul  at  Ldpiig,  wai  the  author  of  levenl 
•«lu,  tbe  most  important  being  Dduiae  Harmniciu  (i6;6). 
Tbe  ton  reoived  bk  early  education  from  hii  father,  who  on  his 
dnlhbed  tecumaiended  him  to  the  care  of  the  theologian 
Vikntin  Alberti.  He  itudiH  under  J.  G.  Herricben.  and  alter. 
wirdiatQuedlinbotg  under  Samuel  Schmid.  It  was  In  Schmid's 
Ebrary,  ai  be  aftenriids  said,  that  be  found  tbe  two  books, 
F.  Birth's  Aitaiaria  and  D.  G.  Moritof'l  PiilykUliir  Ulrrarim. 
■bich  uggested  10  him  the  Idea  of  hii  BMioilian,  the  works  on 
■  hxh  hii  great  repulitlon  wu  founded.  Having  returned  to 
i'ipcig  in  ]6&6,  he  publlihed  arunymously  (two  years  later) 
lu  ira.  mrk,  Saitienm  rtctalimm  dam,  an  attack  on  ten 
■riieis  of  the  day.  Hii  Dauj  Decadam,  sin  ^otiarinniia  tl 
fiadtmjmtnrm  anlvia  (1689)  ii  the  only  one  of  his  works  to 
whkb  be  ngu  the  name  Faber,  He  then  i[^led  himielf  lo  the 
Swiy  ol  DedioDe,  which,  however,  he  relinquished  for  that 


He  therefore  remained  at  Hambui 
toj.  F.Mayer.  In  i6()£  he  accoir 
and  on  hii  return  to  Hamburg,  no 
a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  logic  u 
being  equally  divided  between  Fabr 
one  of  hii  opponents,  the  appoint 
favour  of  Edurdui;  but  in  1699 


I  pbiloaopby.    Tbe  luSrage) 
:iui  and  Sebastian  Ediardus, 


an.lw  ■■  ■,      .       IJ,    ■;    I  .|  ,!.,  ■  ..7..  I, 'I.,    ,.  i[i,.I.\|irilijj6, 

weri;  unly  bouk>  which  he  hid  ediicd.  One  of  the  moB  fanvd  and 
lahorioui  of  Ihev  ii  tbe  BiUiolkica  Lalim  {l6n.  repubUdicd  bi  aa 
improved  and  amended  Ions  by  J.  A.  Ernesti,  1773).  TiediviiiDM 
a(  the  compilatioD  an — the  writen  to  tbe  an  olTlbetiua!  Iheoce 
to  itut  ol  the  Anionioe*;  and  thirdly,  to  the  decay  ctf  the  lioguaie: 
a  liihurth  gives  fnimenti  from  old  authors,  and  chapters  on  early 
Christian  literature.  A  Hjpplementary  worlE  was  Bibiiallua  LaUm 
trdiat  H  infimat  AilBlit  (t734'i73A;  lupplcmentar 
:.  5ch(ill^n_^^l»fi^Hk  Manu7l7S4)-    ™?J*tf'<''?»_- , 


<i11|en, 
BMidl 


'lSli;,aworkwLh'buiu>t1y^^'dniolI 

oa  b^HmH' piaio,  Chrin,  Connantiiie.  and  the  capture  c 
itaniinople  in  USAi  while  a  uth  jeciion  ii  devoffd  to  cant 
jurltpeudcnee  and  medicine.    Of  hii  remaining  worlci  w 

wtJl'^luMiaied  Hebrew.  <?I^™'R?ni*'ir?'nd  ChrisilaVanii 


ScTipiiz  J.  A.  Fabfuii  Cixmmnlariui,  by  hi.  ton-in-law,  H.  S. 
Reimanm  Ihe  well. known  editor  of  Dio  Cassiut,  published  al 
Hamburg.  1 737 ;  lee  ilKi  C.  F.  Bihr  in  Erich  and  Gniber'i  .IHlBBirM 
Excydopadu.  and  J.  E.  Sandyi,  Hul.  Clan.  Stkol.  iii,  (lOO*). 

FABRICIUS,  JOHAKH  CHRIBTIAN  (1745-1808),  DanTih 
entomologist  and  economist,  was  bom  at  Tondcrn  in  Schlriwig 
on  Ibe  7lh  of  January  17(5.  After  iludying  at  Altona  and 
Copenhagen,  he  wat  sent  10  Upsala.  where  he  attended  the 
leclurei  ol  Linnaeus.  He  devoted  his  allenlion  prolesikinilly 
(o political  economy,  and,  after  lecturing  on  that  subject  in  I76g, 
wu  appointed  in  1775  prolessor  of  natural  iiiitory,  economy 

chiefly  referring  to  Denmark,  and  of  no  ipedal  interest.    He 

botany  and  travel  (Including  Ktiit  naiM  KonntCH,  1779),  and, 
although  hia  professional  stipend  wu  small,  he  extended  hi* 
perianal  reieirehes  into  every  town  in  northern  and  central 
Eur<^  where  a  natural  biliary  museum  wu  to  lie  found. 
It  is  u  an  entoraologiit  that  hit  memnry  lurvivcs,  and  far  many 
yean  bis  great  sdentific  reputation  rested  upon  tbe  system  of 
dauliication  which  he  founded  upon  the  itructure  of  the  mouth- 
otxans  instead  of  the  wings.  He  had  a  keen  eye  for  tpedfic 
differences,  and  possessed  the  art  o(  leise  and  accurtli  description. 
He  died  on  the  3rd  ol  Maicb  iSoS, 

i'.'S'.fc 


chief :—Syjln»  ExUm^till  llJJS):  Vtxira  IlHimum  (17;6)j 
WJ™^*..  E,Um^aS^\,JJ»)-.  kp«i„  »<«I».M  (17B1)-,  y««. 
IIIM  InuiUmm  |1787>;  EnUmeliiiiii  SjiUmaliia  (179J-1794).  with 
1  supptiment  (17^; :  Syitima  EltUJuralarMm  |l9oi)]  MyilDforKa 
(IS03).  PiaaUmm  (1S04),  and  .<  »l/uWriiii  (iSoj).  Full  particubn 
ol  hn  life  will  be  lound.  with  a  ponrait.  in  the  JnntwllMI  ^  Ikt 

FABRIZI,  HICOLA  (1804-188;),  IiaL'an  patriot,  wu  bom  at 
Modena  on  the  4th  oi  April  1S04.  He  took  pan  In  the  Modena 
iniutrection  ol  1831,  and  attempted  to  juccour  Ancona,  but  was 
■rmled  al  tea  and  taken  to  Toulon,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Marteillet.  Afterwards  he  organised  with  Mauini  the  lll-laied 
Savoy  eipedilion.  Taking  reluge  in  Spain,  he  fought  against  the 
Cailislt,  and  wu  decoraled  tor  valour  on  the  billleiield  (-' 
July  1837),    At  the  end  ol  Ibe  CarLiil  War  he  eiuUi-* 
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centre  of  conspiracy  at  Malta,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Mazzini 
from  the  Bandiera  enterprise,  but  aided  Crispi  in  organizing  the 
Sicilian  revolution  of  1848.  With  a  company  of  volunteers  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Venice,  afterwards 
proceeding  to  Rome,  where  he  took  part  in  the  defence  of  San 
Pancrazio.  Upon  the  fall  of  Rome  he  returned  to  Malta,  accumu- 
lating arms  and  stores,  which  he  conveyed  to  Sicily,  after  having, 
in  1859,  worked  with  Crispi  to  prepare  the  Sicilian  revolution  of 
x86o.  While  Garibaldi  was  sailing  from  Genoa  towards  Marsala 
Fabrizi  landed  at  Pizzolo,  and,  after  severe  fighting,  joined 
Garibaldi  at  Palermo.  Under  the  Garibaldian  Dictatorship  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Messina  and  minister  of  war.  Return- 
ing to  Malta  after  the  Neapolitan  plebiscite,  which  he  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  postpone,  he  was  recalled  to  aid  Cialdini 
in  suppressing  brigandage.  While  on  his  way  to  Sicily  in  1862, 
to  induce  Garibaldi  to  give  up  the  Aspromonte  enterprise, 
he  was  arrested  at  Naples  by  Lamarmora.  During  the  war  of 
1866  he  became  Garibaldi's  chief  of  staff,  and  in  1867  fought  at 
Mentana.  In  parliament  he  endeavoured  to  promote  agreement 
between  the  chiefs  of  the  Left,  and  from  1878  onwards  worked  to 
secure  the  return  of  Crispi  to  power,  but  died  on  the  jxst  of 
March  1885,  two  years  before  the  realization  of  his  object.  His 
whole  life  was  characterized  by  ardent  patriotism  and  unim- 
peachable integrity.  (H.  W.  S.) 

FABROT,  CHARLES  ANNIBAL  (1580-1659),  French  juris- 
consult, was  bom  at  Aix  in  Provence  on  the  15th  of  September 
1580.  At  an  early  age  he  made  great  progress  in  the  ancient 
languages  and  in  the  civil  and  the  canon  law;  and  in  1602  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law,  and  was  made  avocat  to 
the  parlement  of  Aix.  In  1609  he  obtained  a  professorship  in 
the  university  of  his  native  town.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
translation  of  the  BasUica,  which  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
the  code  of  the  Eastern  empire  till  its  destruction.  This  work  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1647  in  7  vols,  fol.,  and  obtained  for  its 
author  a  considerable  pension  from  the  chancellor,  Pierre  Seguicr, 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  Fabrot  likewise  rendered  great  service 
to  the  science  of  jurisprudence  by  his  edition  of  Cujas,  which 
comprised  several  treatises  of  that  great  jurist  previously  un- 
published. He  also  edited  the  works  of  several  Byzantine 
historians,  and  was  besides  the  author  of  various  antiquarian 
and  legal  treatises.    He  died  at  Paris  on  the  1 6th  of  January  1659. 

FABTAN.  ROBERT  (d.  15x3),  English  chronicler,  belonged  to 
an  Essex  family,  members  of  which  had  been  connected  with 
trade  in  London.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Drapers  company, 
alderman  of  Farringdon  Without,  and  served  as  sheriff  in  1493- 
1494.  In  1496  he  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  king  on  the  new  impositions  on  English  cloth 
in  Flanders.  Next  year  he  was  one  of  the  aldermen  employed 
in  keeping  watch  at  the  time  of  the  Cornish  rebellion.  He 
resigned  his  aldermanry  in  1502,  on  the  pretext  of  poverty, 
apparently  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  mayoralty.  He 
had,  however,  acquired  considerable  wealth  with  his  wife 
EUzabeth  Fake,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family.  He  spent 
his  latter  years  on  his  estate  of  Halstedys  at  Theydon  Garnon  in 
Essex.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  February  1513  {Inquisitiones 
post  mortem  for  London,  p.  29,  edited  by  G.  S.  Fry,  1896);  his 
will,  dated  the  xxth  of  July  151X,  was  proved  on  the  X2th  of  July 
1 513.  Fabyan's  Chronicle  was  first  published  by  Richard 
Pynson  in  X516  as  The  new  chronicles  of  England  and  of  France. 
In  this  edition  it  ends  with  the  reign  of  Richard  IH.,  and  this 
probably  represents  the  work  as  Fabyan  left  it,  though  with 
the  omissidn  of  an  autobiographical  note  and  some  religious 
verses,  which  form  the  Envoi  of  his  history.  The  note  and  verses 
are  first  found  in  the  second  edition,  printed  by  John  Rastell  in 
1 533  with  continuations  down  to  x  509.  A  third  edition  appeared 
in  1542,  and  a  fourth  in  1559  with  additions  to  that  year.  The 
only  modem  edition  is  that  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  x8xx. 

In  the  note  above  mentioned  Fabyan  himself  says:  "and 
here  I  make  an  ende  of  the  vii.  parte  and  hole  werkc,  the  vii. 
day  of  November  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord  Jcsu  Christes  In- 
carnacion  M.vc.  and  iiij.''  This  seems  conclusive  that  in  1504 
he  did  not  contemplate  any  extension  of  his  chronicles  beyond 


1485.  The  continuations  printed  by  Rastell -^re  certainly  not 
Fabyan's  work.  But  Stow  in  his  Collections  (ap.  Survey  of 
London,  ii.  305-306,  ed.  C.  L.  Kingsford)  states  that  Fabyan  wrote 
"  a  Chronicle  of  London,  England  and  of  France,  beginning  at  the 
creation  and  endynge  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  Vlll.,  which 
both  I  have  in  written  hand."  In  his  Survey  of  London  (i.  191, 
209.  ii.  55,  X16)  Stow  several  times  quotes  Fabyan  as  hb  authority, 
for  statements  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  printed  continua- 
tions of  Rastell.  Some  further  evidence  may  be  found  in  other 
notes  of  Stow's  (ap.  Survey  of  London,  ii.  280,  283,  365-366), 
and  in  the  citation  by  Hakluyt  of  an  unprinted  work  of  Fabyan 
as  the  authority  for  his  note  of  Cabot's  voyages.  That  Fabyan 
had  continued  his  Chronicle  to  15x1  may  be  accepted  as  certain, 
but  no  trace  of  the  manliscript  can  now  be  found. 

It  is  only  the  seventh  part  of  Fabyan's  Chronicle,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  onwards,  that  possesses  any  historical  value. 
For  his  French  history  he  followed  chiefly  the  Compendium  super 
Francorum  gestis  of  Robert  Gaguin,  printed  at  Paris  in  X497. 
For  English  history  his  best  source  was  the  old  Ckr&nicles  of 
London,  from  which  he  borrowed  also  the  iirrangement  of  his 
work  in  civic  form.  From  X440  to  1485  he  follows,  as  a  rule 
with  great  fidelity,  the  original  of  the  London  Chronicle  in 
Cotton  MS.  Vitellius  A.  XVI.  (printed  in  Ckronicles  of  London, 
1905,  pp.  153-264). 

Fabyan's  own  merits  are  little  more  than  those  of  an  industrious 

compiler,  who  strong  together  the  accounts  of  his  different 

authorities  without  any  critical  capacity.    He  says  expressly 

that  his  work  was  "gaderyd  without  understandynge,"  and 

speaks  of  himself  as  "of  cunnynge  full  destitute."   Nevertheless 

he  deserves  the  praise  which  he  has  received  as  aa  early  worker, 

and  for  having  made  public  information  which  through  Hall  sind 

Holinshed  has  become  the  common  property  of  later  historians, 

and  has  only  recently  been  otherwise  accessible.    Bale  alleges 

that  the  first  edition  was  burnt  by  order  of  Cardinal  Wolsey 

because  it  reflected  on  the  wealth  of  the  clergy;   this  probably 

refers  to  his  version  of  the  Lollards  Bill  of  14x0,  which  Fabyan 

extracted  from  one  of  the  London  Chronicles. 

Sec  further  Ellis'  Introduction;  W.  Busch,  Enttand  under  the 
Tudors  (trans.  A.  M.  Todd,  1895),  i.  405-4ro;  and  C.  L.  Kingsford, 
Chronicles  of  London,  pp.  xxvi-xxxii  (1905).  (C.  L.  K.) 

FA^ADEp  a  French  architectural  term  signifying  the  external 
face  of  a  building,  but  more  generally  applied  to  the  principal 
front. 

FACCIOUTI,  JACOPO  (1682-X769),  Italian  philologist,  was 
born  at  Torriglia,  in  Xhe  province  of  Padua,  in  1682.  He  owed 
his  admission  to  the  seminary  of  Padua  to  Cardinal  Barbcrigo, 
who  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  boy's  talents.  As  professor 
of  logic,  and  regent  of  the  schools,  Facciolati  was  the  ornament 
of  the  Paduan  university  during  a  period  of  forty-five  years. 
He  published  improved  editions  of  several  philological  works, 
such  as  the  Thesaurus  Ciceronianusol  Nizolius,  and  the  polyglot 
vocabulary  known  under  the  name  of  Calepino.  The  latter  work, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  pupil  Egidio  Forcellini,  he 
completed  in  four  years — 17x5  to  17x9.  It  was  written  in  seven 
languages,  and  suggested  to  the  editor  the  idea  of  his  epus 
magnum,  the  Totius  Lalinitatis  Lexicon,  which  was  ultimately 
published  at  Cardinal  Priole's  expense,  4  vob.  fol.,  Padua,  1771 
(revised  ed.  by  de  Vit,  X858-1887).  In  the  compilation  of  this 
work  the  chief  burden  seems  to  have  been  borne  by  Facciolati's 
pupil  Forcellini,  to  whom,  however,  the  lexicographer  allows  a 
very  scanty  measure  of  justice.  Perhaps  the  best  testimony  to 
the  learning  and  industry  of  the  compiler  is  the  well-known 
observation  that  the  whole  body  of  Latinity,  if  it  were  to  perish, 
might  be  restored  from  this  lexicon.  Facciolati's  mastery  of 
Latin  style,  as  displayed  in  his  epistles,  has  been  very  much 
admired  for  its  purity  and  grace.  In  or  about  1739  Facciolati 
undertook  the  continuation  of  Pi^Mulopoli's  history  of  the 
university  of  Padua,  carrying  it  on  to  his  own  6wy,  Facciolati 
was  known  over  all  Europe  as  one  of  the  most  eiilightcned  and 
zealous  teachers  of  the  time;  and  among  the  many  flattering 
invitations  which  he  received,  but  always  declined,  was  one  from 
the  king  of  Portugal,  to  accept  the  directorship  of  a  college  at 
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tisbon  for  tlie  young  nobility.  He  died  in  1769*  His  history  of 
the  university  was  published  in  1757,  under  the  name  Pasti 
CymMcsH  Fatanni.  In  x8o8  a  volume  containing  nine  of  his 
Spistks,  never  before  published,  was  issued' at  Padua. 

See  J.  E.  Sftndys.  Hist.  Clou.  Sckol.  ii.  (1908). 

FACE  (from  jLat.  focus,  derived  either  from  facere,  to  make, 
or  from  a  root /a-,  meaning  "  appear  ";  cf.  Gr.  ^my),  a  word 
whose  various  meanings  of  siuface,  ^nt,  expression  of  counc 
tenance,  look  or  appearance,  are  adaptations  of  the  application 
of  the  word  to  the  external  part  of  the  front  portion  of  the  head,  * 
osiully  taken  to  extend  from  the  t<^  of  the  forehead  to  the 
point  of  the  chin,  and  from  ear  to  ear  (see  Anatoicy:  Superficial 
axd  Artistic;  and  Physiocxdicy). 

FACTION  (through  the  French,  from  Lat.  /actio,  a  company 
of  peisons  combined  for  action,  facere,  to  do;  from  the  other 
French  derivative  fafpn  comes  "  fashion  "),  a  term,  used  especi- 
ally with  an  opprobrious  meaning,  for  a  body  of  partisans  who 
pat  their  party  aims  and  interests  above  those  of  the  state  or 
public,  and  emptey  unscrupulous  or  questionable  means;  it  is 
thus  a  common  term  of  reciprocal  abuse  between  parties.  In  the 
histoy  of  the  Roman  and  Later  Roman  empires  the  factions 
{jidioues)  of  the  circus  and  hippodrome,  at  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople, played  a  prominent  part  in  politics.  The  factiones  were 
properly  the  four  companies  into  which  the  charioteers  were 
divided,  and  distinguished  by  the  colours  they  wore.  Originally 
at  Rome  there  were  only  two,  white  {albata)  and  red  {russata), 
when  each  race  was  open  to  two  chariots  only;  on  the  increase 
to  four,  the  green  (prasina)  and  blue  {veneta)  were  added.  At 
CoDStantlnopIe  the  last  two  absorbed  the  red  and  white  factions. 

For  a  brilliaxlt  deacripttoa  of  the  factions  at  Constantinople  under 

iustinian,  and  the  port  they  played  in  the  celebrated  Nika  riot  in 
anuaiy  532,  tee  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xl.:  and  ).  B. 
lury's  Appendix  10  in  vol.  iv.  of  his  edition  (1898),  tor  a  ducus- 
boa  of  the  relationship  between  the  facticnts  and  the  demes  of 
Cottstantioople. 

FACTOR  (from  Lat.  facere,  to  make  or  do),  strictly  "  one  who 
makes  ";  thus  in  ordinary  parlance,  an3rthing  which  goes  to  the 
composition  of  anything  else  is  term«i  one  of  its  "  factors," 
and  in  mathematics  the  term  is  used  of  those  quantities  which, 
when  multiplied  together,  produce  a  given  product.  In  a  special 
sense,  however — and  that  to  which  this  article  is  devoted — 
**  factor  "  is  the  name  given  to  a  mercantile  agent  (of  the  class 
known  as  "  general  agents  ")  employed  to  buy  or  sell  goods 
for  a  commission.  When  empbyed  to  sell,  the  possession  of  the 
goods  is  entrusted  to  him  by  his  prindpal,  and  when  employed 
to  buy  it  is  his  duty  to  obtain  possession  of  the  goods  and  to 
OB&aign  them  to  his  prindpaL  In  this  he  differs  from  a  broker 
(f.?.),  who  has  not  such  possession,  and  it  is  this  distinguishing 
characteristic  which  gave  rise  in  England  to  the  series  of  statutes 
ksown  as  the  Factors  Acts.  By  these  acts,  consolidated  and 
extended  by  the  act  of  1889,  third  parties  buying  or  taking 
pkdges  from  factors  are  protected  as  if  the  factor  were  in  reality 
ovoer;  but  these  enactments  have  in  no  way  affected  the 
contractual  relations  between  the  factor  and  his  employer, 
and  it  will  be  convenient  to  define  them  before  discussing  the 
posilioa  ol  third  parties  as  affected  by  the  act. 

L  FACIOKAMpPsCfCZPAL 

A  factor  h  appointed  or  dismissed  in  the  same  way  as  any 
other  agent.  He  may  be  emplojred  for  a  single  transaction  or  to 
transact  aU  his  prindpal's  business  of  a  certain  class  during  a 
hmiied  period  or  till  such  time  as  his  authority  may  be  deter- 
fldned.  A  factor's  duty  is  to  sell  or  buy  as  directed;  to  carry  out 
with  care,  skill  and  good  faith  any  instructions  he  may  receive; 
10  receive  or  make  payment;  to  keep  accounts,  and  to  hand  over 
to  ins  pnncqMd  the  balance  standing  to  his  prindpal's  credit, 
viUiout  any  deduction  save  for  commission  and  expenses.  All 
express  mstructions  he  must  cany  out  to  the  full,  provided  they 
do  cot  involve  fraud  or  illegality.  On  any  point  not  covered  by 
his  express  instructicMis  he  must  follow  the  usual  practice  of  his 
particular  buaness,  if  not  inconsistent  with  his  instructions  or 
his  potitioo  as  factor.  Many  usages  of  businesses  in  which 
factocs  are  employed  have  been  proved  in  court,  and  may  now 


be  regarded  as  legally  established.  For  instance,  he  may,  unless 
otherwise  directed,  sell  in  his  own  luime,  give  warranties  as  to 
goods  sold  by  him,  seU  by  sample  (in  most  businesses),  give  such 
credit  as  is  usual  in  his  bushiess,  receive  payment  in  cash  or  as 
customary,  and  give  receipts  in  full  discharge,  sell  by  indorsement 
of  bills  of  lading,  and  insure  the  goods.  It  is  his  duty  to  dear  the 
goods  at  the  customs,  take  chargtf  of  them  and  keep  them 
safely,  give  such  notices  to  his  prindpal  and  others  as  may  be 
required,  and  if  necessary  take  legal  proceedings  for  the  protection 
of  the  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  not  authority  to  delegate 
his  empbyment,  or  to  barter;  and  as  between  himself  and  his 
prindiMd  he  has  no  right  to  pl^lge  the  goods,  although  as  between 
the  prindpal  and  the  pledgee,  an  uxuiuthorized  pledge  made  by 
the  factor  may  by  virtue  of  the  Factors  Act  1889  be  binding 
upon  the  prindpal.  It  is,  moreover,  inconsistent  with  his 
employment  as  agent  that  he  should  buy  or  sell  on  his  own 
account  from  or  to  his  prindpal.  A  factor  has  no  right  to  follow 
any  usage  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  duties  and 
au  thority  of  a  foctor  unless  his  prindpal  has  expressly  or  impliedly 
given  his  consent. 

On  the  due  performance  of  his  duties  the  factor  is  entitled  to 
his  commission,  which  is  usually  a  percentage  on  the  value  of  the 
goods  sold  or  bought  by  him  on  account  of  his  prindpal,  regulated 
in  amoimt  by  the  usages  of  each  business.  Sometimes  the  factor 
makes  himself  personally  responsible  for  the  solvency  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  deals,  in  order  that  his  prindpal  may 
avoid  the  risk  entailed  by  the  usual  trade  credit.  In  such  a  case 
the  factor  is  said  to  be  employed  on  del  credere  terms,  and  is 
entitled  to  a  higher  rate  of  conunission,  usually  a|%  extra. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  not  a  contract  of  guarantee  within  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  and  therefore  need  not  be  in  writing.  Besides 
his  remuneration,  the  factor  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  by  his 
prindpal  for  any  e:q>enses,  and  to  be  indemnified  against  any 
liabilities  which  he  may  have  properly  incurred  in  the  execution 
of  his  prindpal's  instructions.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his 
ri^ts  a  factor  has,  without  legal  proceedings,  two  remedies. 
Firstly,  by  virtue  of  his  general  lien  (q.v.)  he  may  hold  any  of  his 
prindpal's  goods  which  come  to  his  hands  as  security  for  the 
payment  to  him  of  any  commission,  out-of-pocket  expenses, 
or  even  general  balance  of  account  in  his  favour.  Althou^^  he 
cannot  sell  the  goods,  he  may  refuse  to  give  them  up  until  he  is 
paid.  Seooiuily,  where  he  has  consigned  goods  to  his  prindpal 
but  not  been  paid,  he  may  "  stop  in  transit  "  subject  to  the  same 
rules  of  law  as  an  orduuiry  vendor;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  exer- 
cise his  right  before  the  tnmsit  ends;  and  his  right  may  be 
defeated  by  his  prindpal  transferring  the  document  of  title  to 
the  goods  to  some  third  person,  who  takes  it  in  good  faith  and 
for  valuable  consideration  ( Factors  Act  1 889,  section  10) .  If  the 
factor  does  not  carry  out  his  prindpal's  instructions,  or  carries 
them  out  so  negligently  or  unskilfully  that  his  prindpal  gets  no 
benefit  thereby,  the  factor  loses  his  commission  and  his  right 
to  reimbursement  and  indemnity.  If  by  such  failure  or  negli- 
gence the  prindpal  suffers  any  loss,  the  latter  may  recover  it  as 
damages.  So  too  if  the  factor  fails  to  render  proper  accounts  his 
principal  may  by  proper  legal-  proceedings  obtain  an  account 
and  payment  of  what  is  foimd  due;  and  threatened  breaches 
of  duty  may  be  summarily  stopped  by  an  injunction.  Criminal 
acts  by  the  factor  in  relation  to  his  prindpal's  goods  are  dealt 
with  by  section  78  of  the  Larceny  Act  i860. 

n.     PSIMCZPAL  AMD  I^ISD  PaSTY 

(a)  At  Common  Law. — ^The  actual  authority  of  a  factor  u 
defined  by  the  same  limits  as  his  duty,  the  xuture  of  which  has 
been  just  described;  i.e.  firstly,  by  his  prindpal's  express 
instructions;  secondly,  by  the  rules  of  kiw  and  usages  of  trade, 
in  view  of  which  those  instructions  were  expressed.  But  his 
power  to  bind  his  prindpal  as  regards  third  parties  is  often  wider 
than  his  actual  authority;  for  it  would  not  be  reasonable  that 
third  parties  should  be  prejudiced  by  secret  instructions,  given 
iff  derogation  of  the  authority  ordinarily  conferred  by  the  custom 
of  trade;  and,  as  regards  them,  the  factor  is  said  to  hav 
"  apparent "  or  "  ostensible  "  authority,  or  to  be  held  out  as  hav' 
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authority  to  do  what  is  customary,  even  though  he  may  in  fact 
have  been  expressly  forbidden  so  to  do  by  his  principal.  But 
this  rule  is  subject  to  the  proviso  that  if  the  third  party  have 
notice  of  the  factor's  actual  instructions,  the  "apparent" 
authority  will  not  be  greater  than  the  actual.  "  The  general 
principle  of  law/'  said  Lord  Blackburn  in  the  case  of  CoU  v. 
Nortk-Weslem  Bank,  1875,  L.R.  zo,  C.P.  363,  "  is  that  when  the 
true  owner  has  clothed  any  one  with  apparent  authority  to  act 
as  his  agent,  he  is  bound  to  those  who  deal  with  the  agent  on 
the  assumption  that  he  really  is  an  agent  with  that  authority, 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  apparent  authority  were  real." 
Under  such  circumstances  the  prindpal  is  for  reasons  of  common 
fairness  precluded,  or,  in  legal  phraseology,  estopped,  from 
denying  his  agent's  authority.  On  the  same  principle  of  estoppel, 
but  not  by  reason  of  any  trade  usages,  a  course  of  dealing  which 
has  been  followed  between  a  factor  and  a  third  party  with  the 
assent  of  the  prindpal  will  give  the  factor  apparent  authority 
to  continue  d^ing  on  the  same  terms  even  after  the  prindpal's 
assent  has  been  withdrawn;  provided  that  the  third  party  has  no 
notice  of  the  withdrawal 

Such  apparent  authority  binds  the  prindpal  both  as  to  acts 
done  in  excess  of  the  actual  authority  and  also  when  the  actual 
authority  has  entirely  ceased.  For  instance,  A.B .  receives  goods 
from  C.  D.  with  instructions  not  to  sell  below  is.  per  lb;  A.  B. 
sells  at  io|d.,  the  market  price;  the  buyer  is  entitled  to  the  goods 
at  io}d.,  because  A.  B.  had  apparent  authority,  although  he 
exceeded  his  actual  authority.  On  the  same  prindple  the  buyer 
would  get  a  good  title  by  buying  from  A.  B.  goods  entrusted  to 
him  by  C.  D.,  even  though  at  the  time  of  the  sale  C.  D.  had 
revoked  A.  B.'s  authority  and  instructed  him  not  to  sell  at  alL 
In  either  case  the  foctor  is  hdd  out  as  having  authority  to  sell, 
and  the  principal  cannot  afterwards  turn  round  and  say  that  his 
factor  had  no  such  authority.  As  in  the  course  of  his  business 
the  factor  must  necessarily  make  representations  preliminary 
to  the  contracts  into  which  he  enters,  so  the  prindpal  will  be 
bound  by  any  such  representations  as  may  be  within  the  factor's 
actual  or  apparent  authority  to  the  same  degree  as  by  the 
factor's  contracts. 

(b)  Under  the  Factors  Act  iSSpr—Tht  main  object  of  the 
Factors  Acts,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  transactions  carried 
out  by  factors,  has  been  to  add  to  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
third  parties  honestly  buying  or  lending  money  on  the  security 
of  goods  may  get  a  good  title  from  persons  in  whose  possession 
the  goods  an  with  the  consent,  actual  or  apparent,  of  the  real 
owners,  thus  calling  in  aid  the  principle  of  French  law  that 
"  possession  taut  titre  "  as  against  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
common  law  that "  nemo  dot  quod  non  kabet."  The  chief  change 
in  the  law  relating  specially  to  factors  has  been  to  put  pledges 
by  factors  on  the  same  footing  as  sales,  so  as  to  bind  a  prindpal 
to  third  parties  by  his  factor's  pledge  as  by  his  factor's  sale. 
T^e  Factors  Act  1889  in  part  re-enacts  and  in  part  extends  the 
provisions  of  the  earlier  acts  of  xSaj,  1835,  1842  and  1877; 
and  is,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  sales  by  factors,  in  large  measure 
merely  declaratory  <rf  the  law  as  it  previously  existed.  Its  most 
imixn'tant  provisions  concerning  factors  are  as  follows: — 

Section  I.,  ct.  i.  The  exprefaaon  mercantile  agent  shall  mean  a 
mercantile  agent  having  in  the  customary  couise  of  bis  business 
as  such  agent  authority  dther  to  sell  goods,  or  to  consign  goods 
for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  to  buy  goods,  or  to  raise  money  on  the 
security  of  goods; 

2,  A  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  possession  of  goods  or  of 
the  documents  or  title  to  goods  when  the  goods  or  documents  are 
in  his  actual  custody  or  are  heI4  by  any  other  person  subject  to  his 
control  or  for  him  on  his  behalf. 

4.  The  expression  "  document  of  title  "  shall  indude  any  bill  of 
lading,  dodc  warrant,  warehouse  keeper's  certificate,  and  warrant 
or  order  for  the  dcUvciy  of  goods,  and  any  other  document  used  in 
the  ordinary  course  oi  business  as  proof  01  the  possession  or  control 
of  goods,  or  authorizing  or  purporting  to  authorize,  either  by  in- 
dorsement or  by  delivery,  the  possessor  of  the  document  to  transfer 
or  recdve  coods  thereby  represented. 

Section  II.,  s^s.  x.  where  a  mercantile  aeent  b,  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner,  in  possession  of  goods  or  of  the  documents  or  title  t» 
soods,  any  sale,  pledge  or  other  disposition  of  the  goods  made  by 
him  when  acting  in  the  ordinar>r  course  of  business  of  a  mercantile 
agent  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  be  as  valid  as  if 


he  were  expreisly  authorized  by  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  make 
the  same:  provided  that  the  person  taking  under  the  disposltioii 
acts  in  gooo  faith,  and  has  not  at  the  time  of  the  disposition  notice 
that  the  person  making  the  disposition  has  not  authority  to  make 
the  same. 

3.  Where  a  mercantile  agent  has,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
been  in  possession  of  goods  or  of  the  documenu  of  title  to  goods, 
any  sale,  pledge  or  otner  disposition  which  would  have  been  valid 
if  the  consent  had  continued  shall  be  vaUd  notwithstanding  the 
determination  of  the  consent;  provided  that  the  pmqn  taking 
under  the  disposition  has  not  at  the  time  thereof  notice  that  the 
consent  has  been  determined. 

3.  Where  a  mercantile  agent  has  obtained  possession  of  any 
documents  of  title  to  goods  by  reason  of  his  bdng  or  having  been, 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  in  possession  of  the  goods  repre> 
sented  thereby,  or  of  any  other  documents  of  title  to  the  goods,  his 
possession  of  the  first-mentioned  documenu  shall,  for  the  purpoaea 
of  the  act,  be  deemed  to  be  with  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

IIL  Entokcexent  oy  Contxacis 

1.  Where  a  factor  makes  a  contract  in  the  name  of  his 
prindpal  and  himself  signs  as  agent  only,  he  drops  out  as  soon 
as  the  contract  is  made,  and  the  prindpal  and  third  party  alone 
can  sue  or  be  sued  upon  it.  As  factors  usually  contract  in  their 
own  name  this  is  not  a  common  case.  It  is  characteristic  of 
brokers  rather  than  of  factors 

3.  Where  a  factor  makes  a  contract  for  the  prindpal  without 
disdosing  his  prindpal's  name,  the  third  party  may,  on  dis- 
covering the  prindpal,  elecft  whether  he  will  treat  the  factor  or 
his  prindpal  as  the  party  to  the  contract;  provided  that  if  the 
factor  contract  expressly  as  factor,  so  as  to  exdude  the  idea  that 
he  is  personally  responsible,  he  wiU  not  be  liable.  The  prindpal 
may  sue  upon  the  contract,  so  also  may  the  factor,  unless  the 
prindpal  first  intervene. 

3.  Where  a  factor  snakes  a  contract  in  his  own  name  without 
disclosing  the  existence  of  his  prindpal,  the  third  party  may, 
on  discovering  the  existence  of  the  prindpal,  dect  whether  he 
will  sue  the  factor  or  the  prindpaL  Either  prindpal  or  factor 
may  sue  the  third  party  upon  the  contract.  But  if  the  factor 
has  been  permitted  by  the  prindpal  to  hold  himself  out  as  the 
prindpal,  and  the  person  dealing  with  the  factor  has  believed 
that  the  factor  was  the  prindpal  and  has  acted  on  that  belief 
before  ascertaining  his  mistake,  then  in  an  action  by  the  principal 
the  third  party  may  set  up  any  defences  he  would  have  had 
against  the  factor  if  the  factor  had  brought  the  action  on  his  own 
account  as  prindpaL 

4.  Whero  a  factor  has  a  lien  upon  the  goods  and  their  proceeds 
for  advances  made  to  the  prindpal  it  will  be  no  defence  to  an 
action  by  him  for  the  third  party  to  plead  that  he  has  paid  the 
prindpal,  unless  the  factor  by  his  conduct  led  the  third  party  to 
believe  that  he  agreed  to  a  settlement  bdng  made  with  his 
prindpaL 

5.  The  factor  who  acts  for  a  foreign  prindpal  will  always  be 
personally  liable  unless  it  is  dear  that  the  third  party  has  agreed 
to  look  only  to  the  prindpaL 

6.  If  a  factor  contract  by  deed  under  seal  he  alone  can  sue 
or  be  sued  upon  the  contract;  but  mercantile  practice  makes 
contracts  by  deed  uncommon. 

Authorities. — Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Lam  of  Agency 
(Boston.  i88a);  Boyd  and  Pearson.  The  Factors  AcU  1823  to 
1877  (London,  X884);  Blackwdl,  The  Law  relating  to  Factors 
(London.  1897).  (L.  F.  S.) 

FACTORY  ACTS,  the  name  given  generally  to  a  long  series 
of  acts  constituting  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the 
history  of  English  labour  legislation  (see  Labour  Legislation)  ; 
the  term  "  factory  "  itself  being  short  for  manufactory,  a  building 
or  collection  of  buildings  in  which  men  or  women  are  employed 
in  industry. 

FACULA  (diminutive  of /ox,  Lat.  for  **  torch  "),  in  astronomy, 
a  minute  shining  spot  on  the  sun's  disk,  markedly  brighter  than 
the  photosphere  in  general,  usually  appearing  in  groups.  Faculae 
are  most  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  spots.    (See  Sim.) 

FACULTY  (through-  the  French,  from  the  Lat.  facnltas, 
ability  to  do  anything,  from  facilis,  easy,  facere,  to  do;  another 
form  of  the/ word  in  Lat.  facUitas,  fadlity,  ease,  keeps  the  original 
Aeaain^,, power  Pr  ^padty  of  mind  or  body  for  particular  kinds 
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of  activity,  f eding.  &c  In  the  early  history  of  psychology  the 
term  was  applied  (0  various  mental  processes  considered  as 
catiscs  or  conditions  of  the  mind — a  treatment  of  "  doss  concepts 
of  mental  phenomena  as  if  they  were  real  forces  producing  these 
phenomena "  (G.  F.  Stout,  Analytic  Psychology,  vol  L  p.  17). 
In  medieval  Latin  jaadlas  was  used  to  translate  iivaius  in  the 
Axistotelian  application  of  the  word  to  a  branch  of  learning  or 
knowledge,  and  thus  it  is  particularly  applied  to  the  various 
departments  of  knowledge  as  taught  in  a  \iniversity  and  to  the 
twdy  of  teachers  of  the  particular  art  or  science  taught.  The 
principal  "faculties  "  in  the  medieval  universities  were  theology, 
canon  and  dvil  law,  medicine  and  arts  (see  Univebsztxes).  A 
further  extension  of  this  use  is  to  the  body  of  members  of  any 
partiaiiar  profession. 

In  law,  "  faculty  "  is  a  dispensation  or  licence  to  do  that 
which  is  ix>t  permitted  by  the  tommon  law.  The  word  in  this 
sense  a  used  only  in  ecclesiastical  law.  A  faculty  may  be  granted 
to  be  ordained  deacon  under  twenty-three  years  of  age;  to 
hold  two  livings  at  once  (usually  called  a  licence  or  dispensation, 
bat  granted  under  the  seal  of  the  office  of  faculties;  see 
Benxfxce)  ;  to  be  married  at  any  place  or  time  (usually  called  a 
special  licence;  see  Mailxiage;  Licence);  to  act  as  a  notary 
public  (q.v.).  Any  alteration  in  a  church,  such  as  an  addition 
or  diminution  in  the  fabric  or  the  utensils  or  ornaments  of  the 
church,  cannot  strictly  be  made  without  the  legal  sanction  of  the 
ordiouy.  which  can  only  be  expressed  by  the  issue  of  a  faculty. 
So  a  faculty  would  be  required  for  a  vault,  for  the  removal  of  a 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  monuments,  for  alterations 
in  a  parsonage  house,  for  brick  graves,  for  the  apportionment 
of  a  seat,  &c  Cathedrals,  however,  are  exempt  from  the  necessity 
for  a  faculty  before  making  alterations  in  the  fabric,  utensils  or 
omanMnts. 

The  court  of  faculties  is  the  court  of  the  archbishop  for  granting 
faculties.  It  is  a  court  in  whidi  there  is  no  litigation  or  holding 
of  fAeas.  Its  chid  officer  is  called  the  master  of  faculties,  and 
he  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  judge  of  the  court  of  arches. 
Attached  to  the  court  of  faculties  are  a  registrar  and  deputy 
rtgistraxs,  a  chid  clerk  and  record-keeper,  and  a  seal  keeper. 
In  Scotland  the  sodety  of  advocates  of  the  coxurt  of  session,  and 
local  bodies  of  legal  practitioners,  are  described  as  faculties. 

PA£D,  TBOMAS  (i8»6-i90o),  British  painter,  bom  in  Kirk- 
cudbrii^tshire,  was  the  brother  of  John  Faed,  R.S.A.,  and 
recdved  his  art  education  in  the  school  of  design,  Edmburgh. 
He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in 
X&49,  came  to  London  three  years  later,  was  elected  an  associate 
oi  the  Royal  Academy  in  x86i,  and  academician  in  1864,  and 
retired  in  1893.  He  had  much  success  as  a  painter  of  domestic 
genre.  Mad  had  considerable  executive  capadty.  Three  of  his 
pictures,  *'  The  Silken  C^own,'''"  FaulU  on  Both  Sides,"  and  "  The 
Higfalaiid  Mother."  are  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 

See  William  D.  McKay,  Tki  ScoUish  School  ofFainHni  (1906). 

TMBtZJL  (anc  FaoeiUia),  a  dty  and  episcopal  see  of  Emilia, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ravenna,  from  which  it  is  31  m.  S.W. 
by  rail,  xxo  ft.  above  sea-leveL  It  b  31  m.  S.E.  of  Bologna  by 
rail,  on  the  fine  from  Bologna  to  Rimini,  and  it  is  the  junction 
of  a  liae  to  Florence  through  the  Apennines.  Pop.  (1901) 
2i,So9  (town),  39,757  (commune).  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
wails  which  date  from  1456*  The  cathedral  of  S.  Costanzo 
stands  in  the  spadous  Piazsa  Vittorio  Emanuele  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  It  was  begun  in  1474  by  GiuUano  da  Maiano; 
the  facade  b,  however,  incomplete.  In  the  interior  is  the 
beautiful  early  Renaissance  tomb  of  S.  Savinus  with  reliefs 
showing  scenes  from  his  life,  of  fine  and  fresh  execution,  by 
Benedetto  da  Maiano;  and  later,  tombs  by  P.  Bariloto,  a  local 
sculptor.  Opposite  the  cathedral  is  a  fountain  with  bronxe 
ornamentation  of  x583-x6ax. '  The  clock  tower  alongside  the 
cathedral  belongs  to  the  X7th  century.  Beyond  it  b  the  Palazso 
Ccmunale,  formeriy  the  residence  of  the  Manfredi,  but  entirely 
reconstructed.  The  other  churches  of  the  town  have  been  mostly 
restofed,  but  S.  Michde  (and  the  Palaaao  Manfredi  opposite  it) 
are  fine  early  Renaissance  buildings  in  brickwork.  The  mimicipal 
an  gsBox  contains  an  altar-piece  by  Giiolamo  da  Treviso  (who 


also  painted  a  fresco  in  the  Chiesa  della  Commenda),  a  wooden 
St  Jerome  by  DonateUo,  and  a  bust  of  the  young  St  John  by 
Antonio  Rossellino  (?),  and  some  fine  specimens  of  majolica, 
a  variety  of  which,  faience,  takes  its  name  from  the  town.  It 
was  largely  manufactured  in  the  15th  and  z6th  centuries,  arid 
the  industry  has  been  revived  in  modern  times  with  success. 

The  andent  Faventia,  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  was  obviously 
from  its  name  founded  by  the  Romans  and  had  the  citizenship 
before  the  Social  War.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  C. 
Papirius  Carbo  and  C.  Norbanus  by  Q.  CaecUius  Metellus  Pius 
in  82  B.C.  In  the  census  of  Vespasian  a  woman  of  Faventia  b 
said  to  have  given  her  age  as  135.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  whiteness 
of  its  linen,  and  the  productiveness  of  its'  vines  b  mentioned. 
It  b  noticeable  that  some  of  the  fidds  in  the  territory  of  the 
andent  Faventia  still  preserve  the  exact  size  of  the  ancient 
Roman  ccnturia  of  200  iugeri  (£.  Bormaim  in  Corp.  Inscr.  Lai. 
xi.,  Berlin,  x888,  p.  X2i).  When  the  exarchate  was  established, 
the  town  became  part  of  it,  and  in  748  it  was  taken  by  Liutprand. 
Desiderius  gave  it  to  the  church  with  the  duchy  of  Fexiara. 
In  the  xith  century  it  began  to  increase  in  importance.  In  the 
wars  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  it  at  first  took  the  imperial 
side,  but  in  1240  it  stood  a  long  siege  from  Frederick  II.  and 
was  only  taken  after  eight  months.  After  further  struggles 
between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  the  Manfredi  made  themsdves 
masters  of  the  place  early  in  the  X4th  century,  and  remained  in 
power  until  zsox,  when  the  town  was  taken  by  Caesar  Borgia 
and  the  last  legitimate  members  of  the  house  of  the  Manfredi' 
were  drowned  in  the  Tiber;  and,  after  falling  for  a  few  years 
into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  it  became  a  part  of  the  states 
of  the  church  in  1509.  (T.  As.) 

FAEROB  (also  written  Faso^  or  The  Faeeoes,  Danish 
Paerdeme  or  Pdrdeme,  "  the  sheep  blands  "),  a  group  of  blands 
in  the  North  Sea  bdonging  to  Deimiark.  They  are  situated 
between  Iceland  azKi  the  Shetland  Islands,  about  200  m.  N.W. 
of  the  latter,  about  the  intersection  of  7*  £.  with  62**  N.  The 
total  land  area  of  the  group  b  5x1  sq.  m.,  and  there  are  twenty- 
one  blands  (exduding  smalT  rocks  and  reefs),  of  which  seventeen 
are  inhabited.  The  population  in  x88o  amounted  to  11,220, 
and  in  X900  to  15,230.  The  principal  islands  are  Str5m0,  on 
which  b  the  chid  town,  Thor^vn,  with  a  population  of  1656; 
OsterO,  SQderS,  VaagO,  SandO  and  Bord5.  They  consbt  through- 
out of  rocks  and  hilb,  separated  from  eadi  other  by  narrow  valleys 
or  ravines;  but,  though  the  hilb  rise  abruptly,  there  are  often 
on  their  summits,  or  at  different  stages  of  their  ascent,  plains  of 
considerable  magnitude.  Almost  everywhere  they  present  to 
the  sea  perpendicular  difb,  broken  into  fantastic  forms,  affording 
at  every  turn,  to  those  who  sail  along  the  coast,  the  most 
pictur^que  and  varied  scenery.  The  highest  hiUs  are  Slftttare- 
tindur  in  OsterO,  and  Kopende  and  SkeUingfjeld  in  StrOmS^ 
which  rise  respcctivdy  to  2894,  2592  and  2520  ft.  The  sea 
pierces  the  islands  in  deep  fjords,  or  separates  them  by  narrow 
inlets  through  which  tidal  currents  set  with  great  violence,  at 
speeds  up  to  seven  or  eight  knots  an  hour;  and,  as  communica- 
tions are  maintained  almost  wholly  by  boat,  the  natives  have 
need  of  expert  watermanship.  There  are  several  lakes  in  which 
trout  are  abundant,  and  char  also  occur;  the  largest  b  SOrvaag 
Lake  in  VaagO,  which  b  dose  to  the  sea,  and  discharges  into  it 
by  a  sheer'  fall  of  about  x6o  ft.  Trees  are  scarce,  and  there  b 
evidence  that  they  formerly  flourished  where  they  cannot  do 
so  now 

The  fundamental  formation  b  a  series  of  great  sheets  of  columnar 
basalt,  70  to  100  ft.  thick,  in  which  are  intercalated  thin  beds  of  tuff. 
Upon  the  basalt  rests  the  80<alled  Coal  formation,  35  to  50  ft.  thick; 
the  lower  part  of  this  is  mainl^r  fireclay  and  sandstone,  the  upper 
part  b  weathered  cby  with  thin  layers  of  brown  coal  and  shale. 
The  coal  is  found  in  SQderO  and  in  some  of  the  other  islands  in 
suffident  quantity  to  make  it  a  matter  of  exploitation.  Above  these 
beds  there  are  layers  of  dolerite,  15  to  20  ft.  thick,  with  nodular 
segregations  and  abundant  cavities  which  are  often  lined  with 
zeolites.  As  the  rocks  lie  in  a  horizontal  position,  on  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  ^up  only  the  basalts  or  dolerite  are  visible.  The 
crater  from  which  the  volcanic  rocks  were  outpoured  probably  lies 
off  the  Faeroe  Bank  some  distance  to  the  8outh*west  of  SUdcrd. 
The  basalts  are  submarine  flows  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  land 
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upon  which  grew  the  vegetation  which  gave  rise  to  the  coals:  the 
eltusion  of  dolerite  which  covered  up  the  Coal  formation  was  sub- 
aeriaL  The  existing  land  features,  with  the  fjords,  are  due  to  ice 
erosion  in  the  glaci^  period.^ 

The  climate  is  oceanic;  fogs  ar«  common,  violent  storms  are 
frequent  at  all  seasons.  July  and  August  are  the  only  true 
summer  months,  but  the  winters  are  not  veiy  severe.  It  seldom 
freezes  for  more  than  one  month,  and  the  harbours  are  rarely 
ice-bound.  The  methods  of  agriculture  are  extremely  primitive 
and  less  than  3  %  of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation.  As  the 
plough  is  ill-suited  to  the  rugged  surface  of  the  land,  the  ground 
is  usually  turned  up  with  the  spade,  care  being  taken  not  to 
destroy  the  roots  of  the  grass,  as  hay  is  the  principal  crop. 
Horses  and  cows  are  few,  and  the  cows  give  little  milk,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  coarse  hay  upon  which  they  are  fed.  The  number 
of  sheep,  however,  justifies  the  name  of  the  islands,  some  indi- 
viduals having  flocks  of  from  three  to  five  hundred,  and  the  total 
number  in  the  islands  considerably  exceeds  ten  thousand. 
The  northern  hare  {Lepus  alpinus)  is  pretty  abundant  in  Str0m5 
and  OstcrS,  having  been  introduced  into  the  islands  about 
X  840-1 850.  The  catching  of  the  numerous  sea-birds  which  build 
their  nests  upon  the  face  of  the  cliffs  forms  an  important  source 
of  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants.  Sometimes  the  fowler  is  let 
down  from  the  top  of  the  diff;  at  other  times  he  climbs  the 
rocks,  or,  where  possible,  is  pushed  upwards  by  poles  made  for 
the  purpose.  The  birds  and  the  contents  of  the  nests  are  taken 
in  nets  mounted  on  poles;  shooting  is  not  practised,  lest  it 
should  permanently  scare  the  birds  away.  Fowling  has  some- 
what decreased  in  modem  times,  as  the  fisheries  have  risen  in 
importance.  The  puffin  is  most  commonly  taken  for  its  feathers. 
The  cod  fishery  is  especially  important,  dried  fish  being  exported 
in  large  quantity,  and  the  swim-bladders  made  into  gelatine, 
and  also  used  and  exported  for  food.  The  whaling  industry 
came  into  importance  towards  the  close  of  the  xgth  century, 
and  stations  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil  and  whalebone  have 
been  established  at  several  points,  under  careful  regulations 
designed  to  mitigate  the  pollution  of  water,  the  danger  to  live- 
stock from  eating  the  blubber,  &c.  The  finncr  whale  is  the  spedes 
most  commonly  taken. 

The  trade  of  the  Faeroe  Islands  was  for  some  time  a  monopoly 
in  the  hands  of  a  mercantile  house  at  Copenhagen,  and  this 
monopoly  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the  Danish  government, 
but  by  the  law  of  the  aist  of  March  2855  all  restrictions  were 
removed.  The  produce  of  the  whaling  and  fishing  industries, 
woollen  goods,  lamb  skins  and  feathers,  are  the  <±ief  exports, 
while  in  Thorshavn  the  preserving  of  fish  and  the  manufacture 
of  carpets  are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Thorshavn  is  situated 
on  the  S.E.  side  of  Str5m5,  upon  a  narrow  tongue  of  land, 
having  creeks  on  each  side,  where  ships  may  be  safely  moored. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  government  and  ecclesiastical  officials, 
and  has  a  government  ho\ise  and  a  hospital.  The  houses  are 
generally  built  of  wood  and  roofed  with  birch  bark  covered  with 
turf.  "Hie  character  of  the  people  is  marked  by  simplicity  of 
manners,  Idndness  and  hospitality.  They  are  h«ilthy,  and  the 
population  increases  steadily.  The  Faeroes  form  an  anU  (county) 
of  Denmark.  They  have  also  a  local  parliament  {hgtking), 
consisting  of  the  amtmann  and  nineteen  other  members.  Among 
other  duties,  this  body  elects  a  representative  to  the  upper  house 
of  parliament  (laiidstking)  in  Denmark;  the  people  choose  by 
vote  a  representative  in  the  lower  ho\ise  (folkething).  The 
islands  axe  induded  in  the  Danish  bishopric  of  Zealand. 

History.— Tht  early  history  of  the  Faeroes  is  not  dear.  It 
appears  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  .9th  century  Grim 
Kamban,  a  Norwegian  emigrant  who  had  Ich  his  country  to 
escape  the  tyranny  of  Harold  Haarf  ager,  settled  in  the  islands. 
It  is  said  that  a  small  colony  of  Irish  and  Scottish  monks  were 
found  in  SflderS  and  dispersed  by  him.  The  Faeroes  then  already 
bore  their  name  of  Sheep  Islands,  as  these  animals  had  been 
found  to  flourish  here  exceedingly.  Eariy  in  the  nth  century 
Sigmund  or  Sigismund  Bresterson,  whose  family  had  flourished 
in  the  southern  i^nds  but  had  been  almost  exterminated  by 

See  Hans  von  Post,  "  Om  F^rOames  uppkomst,"  Cuiogjisha 
Foreningens  i  Stockholm  Forltandlingar,  vol.  xxiv.  Ci903). 


invaders  from  the  northern,  was  sent  from  Norway,  whither  he 
had  escaped,  to  take  possession  of  the  islands  for  Olaf  Trygvason, 
king  of  Norway.  He  introduced  Christianity,  and,  though  he 
was  subsequently  murdtfed,  Norwegian  supremacy  was  upheld, 
and  continued  till  1386,  when  the  islands  were  transferred  to 
Denmark.  English  adventurers  gave  great  trouble  to  the  in- 
habitants in  the  X  6th  century,  and  the  name  of  Magnus  Hcineson, 
a  native  of  Str5md,  who  was  sent  by  Frederick  U.  to  dear  the 
seas,  is  still  cdebrated  in  many  songs  and  stories.  There  was 
formeriy  a  bishopric  at  Klrkebd,  S.  of  Thorshavn,  where  remains 
of  the  cathedral  may  be  seen;  but  it  was  abolished  at  the 
introduction  of  Protestantism  by  Christian  m.  Denmark  re- 
tained possession  of  the  Faeroes  at  the  peace  of  Kid  in  181 5. 
The  native  literature  of  the  islands  consists  of  the  Faereyinga 
SagOf  dealing  with  the  period  of  Sigmund  Bresterson,  and  a 
number  of  popular  songs  and  legends  of  eariy  origin. 

Bibliography. — ^Lucas  Taoobson  Debes,  Feroa  ResenUa  (Copen- 
hagen, 1673;  Eng.  transl.  London,  1675);  Torfaeus.  De  rebus  gtsHs 
Faereyenstum  (Copenhagen,  1695);  I.  Landt,  Beskrndse  oper 
Fdroeme  (1800),  and  Descriptions  of  the  Feroe  Islands  (London, 
1810) ;  A.  J.  Symington,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of  Faroe  and  Icdand 
(1862);  J.  Russd-Jeaffreson,  The  Farde  Islands  (1901):  J.  Falk 
KOnne,  Beskriodu  ooer  Fdrdeme  (Copenhagen,  190^) ;  C.  H.  Osten- 
feld,  E.  Wanning  and  others,  Botaiiy  of  the  Faeroes  (Copenhagen, 
1901-1903):  Annandale,  Tlte  Faroes  and  Iceland  (Chcford,  1905). 
The  Faereyinga  Saga  was  translated  by  F.  York  Powell  (London, 
1896) ;  for  folk-songs  and  legends  see  S.  Kraeth,  Die  faroiscken 
Uidtr  von  Sigurd  (Paderfoorn,  1877);  V.  U.  Hamnuershaimb, 
Faerdisk  Anthelogi  (Copenhagen,  X886-X89X). 

FAB8ULAB  (mod.  PiesoUt  ^.v.),  an  andent  dty  of  Etruria, 
on  the  height  3  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Florentia,  970  ft.  above  sea- 
levd.  Remains  of  its  walls  are  preserved  on  all  sides,  eq>edally 
on  the  N.E.,  in  one  place  to  a  height  of  i a  to  14  courses^  The 
blocks  are  often  not  quite  rectangular,  and  the  courses  sometimes 
change;  but  the  general  tendency  is  horixontal  and  the  walls 
are  not  of  remote  antiquity,  the  irregularities  in  them  being 
rather  due  to  the  hardness  of  the  material  employed,  the  rock  of 
the  hill  itself.  The  courses  vary  in  height  from  x  to  3  ft.,  and 
some  blocks  are  as  long  as  1 3  j^  f  t.  In  this  portion  of  the  wall  are 
two  drains,  below  one  of  which  is  a  phallus.  The  site  of  an  andent 
gate,  and  the  road  bdow  it,  can  be  traced;  a  little  farther  £. 
was  an  ardiway ,  conjectured  by  Dennis  to  be  a  gate  of  the  Roman 
period,  destroyed  in  1 848.  The  whole  drcuit  of  the  walls  extended 
for  about  x}  m.  The  Franciscan  monastery  (1130  ft.)  occupies 
the  site  of  the  acropoUs,  once  endrded  by  a  triple  wall,  of  which 
no  traces  are  now  visible.  Here  was  also  the  CapUoiium  of 
Roman  times,  as  an  inscription  found  here  in  1879  records  {Corpus 
Inscr,  Lot.  xi,  Beriin,  1888,  No.  X545).  The  Roman  theatre, 
bdow  .the  cathedral  to  the  N.E.,  has  19  tiers  of  stone  seats  and  is 
37  yds.  in  diameter.  Above  it  is  an  embanking  ^U  of  irregular 
masonry,  and  below  it  some  remains  of  Roman  baths,  induding 
five  parallel  vaults  of  concrete.  Just  outsid'e  the  town  on  the  £. 
a  reservoir,  roofed  by  the  convergence  of  its  sides,  which  were  of 
large  regular  blocks,  was  discovered  in  1833,  but  filled  in  again. 
Over  xooo  silver  denarii,  aU  coined  before  63  B.C.,  were  found 
at  Faesulae  in  1839.  A  small  museum  contains  the  objects  found 
in  the  excavations  of  the  theatre. 

Though  Faesulae  was  an  Etruscan  dty,  we  have  no  record  of 
it  in  history  until  315  B.C.,  when  the  Gauls  passed  near  it  in 
their  march  on  Rome.  Twdve  years  later  Hannibal  seems  to 
have  taken  this  route  in  his  march  south  after  the  victory  of  the 
Trebia.  It  appears  to  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Rome  in  the 
Social  War,  and  Sullc  expelled  some  of  the  inhabitants  from 
their  lands  to  make  room  for  his  veterans, but  some  of  the  latter 
were  soon  driven  out  in'  their  turn  by  the  former  occupiers. 
Both  the  veterans,  who  soon  wasted  what  they  had  acquired, 
and  the  dispossessed  cultivators  joined  the  partisans  of  Catiline, 
and  Manlius,  one  of  his  supporters,  made  his  headquarters  at 
Faesulae.  Under  the  empire  we  hear  practically  nothing  of  it; 
in  A.D.  405  Radagaisus  was  crushed  in  the  neighbouring  hills, 
and  Belisarius  besieged  and  took  it  in  A.D.  539. 

See  L.  A.  Milan!,  Rendiconti  dei  Lincei,  ser.  vi.  vot.  iz.  (1960). 
389  seq.,  on  the  discovery  of  an  archaic  altar  of  the  Locus  sacer  ol 
Florence,  belonging  to  Ancharia  (Angcrona),  the  goddess  of  Fiesole* 

(T.As.) 
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FAFUB.  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  son  of  the  giant 
Hnidinar.'  He  was  the  guardian  of  the  hoard  of  the  Nibelungs 
and  was  kilkd  by  Sigurd. 

FAGGING  (from  "fag,"  meaning  "weary";  of  uncertain 
etymology),  in  English  public  schools,  a  system  under  which, 
geaerally  with  the  full  approval  of  the  authorities,  a  junior  boy 
performs  certain  duties  for  a  senior.  In  detail  this  custom 
varies  slightly  in  the  different  schools,  but  ils  purpose— the 
maintenance  of  discipline  among  the  boys  themselves — ^is  the 
same.  Dr  Arnold  of  Rugby  defined  fagging  as  "the  power 
given  by  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  school  to  the  Sixth  Form, 
to  be  exercised  by  them  over  the  lower  boys,  for  the  sake  of 
securing  a  regular  government  among  the  boys  themselves, 
and  avoiding  the  evib  of  anarchy  ;iin  other  words,  of  the  lawless 
tyranny  of  brute  force."  Fagging  was  a  fully  established  system 
at  Eton  and  Winchester  in  the  i6th  century,  and  is  probably  a 
good  deal  older.  That  the  advantages  of  thus  granting  the 
boys  a  kind  of  autonomy  have  stood  the  test  of  time  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  in  almost  all  the  great  public  schools  founded 
daring  the  19th  century,  fagging  has  been  deliberately  adopted 
by  the  authorities.  The  right  to  fag  carries  with  it  certain 
well-defined  duties.  The  fag-master  is  the  protector  of  his 
fags,  and  responsible  for  their  happiness  and  good  conduct.  In 
cases  of  bullying  or  injustice  their  appeal  is  to  him,  not  to  the 
form  or  bouse  master,  and,  except  in  the  gravest  cases,  all  such 
cases  are  dealt  with  by  the  fag-master  on  his  own  responsibility 
and  without  report  to  the  master.  Until  recent  years  a  fag's 
duties  included  such  humble  tasks  as  blacking  boots,  brushing 
cbihes,  and  cooking  breakfasts,  and  there  was  no  limit  as  to 
hoars;  almost  all  the  fag's  spare  time  being  so  monopolized. 
This  is  now  changed.  Fagging  is  now  restricted  to  such  light 
tasks  as  nmning  errands,  bringing  tea  to  the  "  master's  "  study, 
and  fagging  at  cricket  or  football.  At  Eton  there  is  no  cricket 
fagging,  and  at  most  schools  it  is  made  lighter  by  all  the  fags 
taking  their  turn  in  regular  order  for  one  hour,  so  that  each  boy 
has  to  "  fag  "  but  once  in  so  many  weeks.  At  Rugby  there  is 
*'  study-fagging  " — two  fags  being  assigned  to  each  Sixth  Form 
boy  and  made  responsible  for  the  sweeping  out  and  tidying  up 
of  his  study  alternately  each  week,— and  "  night-fagging  " — 
nnning  errands  for  the  Sixth  between  8.30  and  9.30  every 
evening, — ^and  each  boy  can  choose  whether  he  will  be  a  study- 
fag  or  night-fag.  The  right  to  fag  is  usually  restricted  to  the 
Sixth  Form,  but  at  Eton  the  privilege  is  also  granted  the  Fifth, 
and  at  Marlborough  and  elsewhere  the  Eleven  have  a  right  to 
fag  at  cricket,  whether  in  the  Sixth  or  not. 

FAGGOT,  a  bundle  of  sticks  used  for  firewood.  The  word 
is  adapted  from  the  Fr.  Jagot^  and  appears  in  Italian  as  fagottOf 
the  name  given  to  the  bassoon  (q.v.).  "  Faggot  "  is  frequently 
used  with  reference  to  the  burning  of  heretics,  and  recanted 
heretics  wore  an  embroidered  faggot  on  the  arm  as  a  symbol 
of  the  punishment  they  had  escaped.  In  the  i8th  century  the 
word  is  used  of  a  "  dummy  "  soldier,  appearing  on  the  rolls  of  a 
regiment;^  It  is  this  use,  coupled  with  the  idea  of  a  bundle  of 
sticks  as  being  capable  of  subdivision,  that  appears  in  the 
exprcsuon  "  faggot-vote,"  a  vote  artificially  created  by  the 
mimite  flitting  up  of  property  so  as  to  give  a  bare  qualification 
for  the  franchise. 

FAMIBZ.  GUSTAVB  CHARLES  (1842-  ).  French  historian 
and  economist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  October  1842. 
Trained  at  the  £colc  des  Chartes  and  the  £cole  des  Hautes 
fitodes,  be  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  world  of  scholarship 
as  the  author  of  an  excellent  book  called  £iudes  sur  Vindustrie 
€t  la  dasM€  industrkUe  d  Paris  au  XIII'  el  au  XI V  slide  (1877). 
This  work,  composed  almost  entirely  from  documents,  many 
Ofiprablisbed,  opened  a  new  field  for  historical  study.  Twenty 
years  later  he  supplemented  this  book  by  an  interesting  collection 
of  Documents  rdatifs  d  Vkistowe  de  IHndustrie  et  du  commerce  en 
France  (2  vols.,  1898-1900),  and  in  1897  he  published  L'£conomie 
saciale  de  la  France  sous  Henri  IV,  a,  volume  conUining  the 
resoiu  of  very  minute  research.  He  did  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to  economic  history.  His  Le  Pire  Joseph  et  Richelieu 
(1894),  though  sonrewhat  frigid  and  severe,  is  based  on  a  mass 


of  unpublished  information,  and  shows  remarkable  psychologic 
grasp.  In  x8 78  his  Journal  parisien  de  Jean  de  Maupoint,  prieur 
de  Ste  Catherine-de4a-Couture  was  published  in  vol.  iv.  of  the 
Mimoires  de  la  sociiti  de  Vhistoire  de  Paris  et  de  Vile  de  France. 
He  wrote  numerous  articles  in  the  Revue  historique  (of  which 
he  was  co-director  with  Gabriel  Monod  for  some  years)  and  in 
other  learned  reviews,  such  as  the  Revue  des  questions  historiques 
and  the  Journal  des  savants.  In  1901  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  Acadimie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques. 

FAGUET,  BMILB  .(1847-  )*  French  critic  and  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  La  Roche  sur  Yon  on  the  17th  of  December 
1847.  He  was  educated  at  the  normal  school  in  Paris,  and  after 
teaching  for  some  time  in  La  Rochelle  ahd  Bordeaux  be  came  to 
Paris.  After  acting  as  assistant  professor  of  poetry  in  the  uni- 
versity he  became  professor  in  1897.  He  was  elected  to  the 
academy  in  1900,  and  received  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  the  next  year.  He  acted  as  dramatic  critic  to  the  SoleU\ 
from  1893  he  was  liferary  critic  to  the  Revue  bleue;  and  in  1896 
took  the  place  of  M.  Jules  Lemattre  on  the  Journal  des  dlbais. 
Among  his  works  are  monographs  on  Flaubert  (1899),  Andri 
Chinier  (1902),  Zola  (1903);  an  admirably  concise  Histoire  de  la 
littirature  franQaise  depuis  le  XVII'  sUcle  jusqu'd  nos  jours; 
series  of  literary  studies  on  the  17th,  z8th  and  X9th  centuries; 
Questions  polttiques  (1899);  Profos  lUtiraires  (3  series,  1902- 
1905);  Le  Libiralisme  (1902);  and  V AnticUricalisme  (1906). 

See  A  S£ch£.  ijmile  Faguet  (1904). 

FA-HIBN  (fl.  A.D.  399-4i4)>  Chinese  Buddhist  monk,  pilgrim- 
traveller,  and  writer,  author  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
valuable  Chinese  accounts  of  India.  He  started  from  Changgan 
or  Si-gan-fu,  then  the  capital  of  the  Tsin  empire,  and  passing  the 
Great  Wall,  crossed  the  "  River  of  Sand  '  or  Gobi  Desert  beyond, 
that  home  of  "  evil  demons  and  hot  winds,"  which  he  vividly 
describes, — ^where  the  only  way-marks  were  the  bones  of  the 
dead,  where  no  bird  appeared  in  the  air  above,  no  animal  on  the 
ground  below.  Arriving  at  Khotan,  the  traveller  witnessed  a 
great  Buddhist  festival;  here,  as  in  Yarkand,  Afghanistan  and 
other  parts  thoroughly  Islamized  before  the  dose  of  the  middle 
ages,  Fa-Hien  shows  us  Buddhism  still  prevailing.  India  was 
reached  by  a  perilous  descent  of "  ten  thousand  cubits  "  from  the 
"  wall-like  hills  "  of  the  Hindu  Kush  into  the  Indus  valley  (about 
A.D.  402);  and  the  pilgrim  passed  the  next  ten  yean  in  the 
"  central  "  Buddhist  realm, — making  journeys  to  Peshawur  and 
Afghanistan  (especially  the  Kabul  region)  on  one  side,  and  to  the 
Ganges  valley  on  another.  His  especial  concern  was  the  expira- 
tion of  the  scenes  of  Buddha's  life,  the  copying  of  Buddhist 
texts,  and  converse  with  the  Buddhist  monks  and  sages  whom 
the  Brahmin  reaction  had  not  yet  driven  out.  Thus  we  find  him 
at  Buddha's  birthplace  on  the  Kohana,  north-west  of  Benares; 
in  Patna  and  on  the  Vulture  Peak  near  Patna;  at  the  Jetvana 
monastery  in  Oudh;  as  well  as  at  Muttra  on  the  Jumna,  at 
Kanauj,  and  at  Tamluk  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hugli.  But  now 
the  narrative,  which  in  its  earlier  portions  was  primarily  historical 
and  geographical,  becomes  mystical  and  theological;  miracle- 
stories  and  meditations  upon  Buddhist  moralities  and  sacred 
memories  almost  entirely  replace  mattera  of  fact.  From  the 
Ganges  delta  Fa-Hien  sailed  with  a  merchant  ship,  in  fourteen 
days,  to  Ceylon,  where  he  transcribed  all  the  sacred  books,  as  yet 
unknown  in  China,  which  he  could  find;  witnessed  the  festival 
of  the  exhibition  of  Buddha's  to<^;  and  remarked  the  trade  of 
Arab  merchants  to  the  island,  two  centuries  before  Mahomet. 
He  returned  by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtse-Kiang,  changing 
vessels  at  Java,  and  narrowly  escaping  shipwreck  or  the  fate 
of  Jonah. 

Fa-Hien's  w<»-k  is  valuable  evidence  to  the  strength,  and  in 
many  places  to  the  dominance,  of  Buddhism  in  central  Asia 
and  in  India  at  the  time  of  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
western  Europe.  His  tone  throughout  is  that  of  the  devout, 
learned,  sensible,  rarely  hysterical  pilgrim-traveller.  His  record 
is  careful  and  accurate,  and  most  of  his  positions  can  be  identi- 
fied; his  devotion  is  so  strong  that  it  leads  him  to  depreciate 
China  as  a  "  border-land,"  India  the  home  of  Buddha  being  the 
true  "  middle  kingdom  "  of  his  creed. 
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See  James  Legge,  Record  of  Buddhistic  Kin^ms,  being  an  account 
by  the  Chinese  Monk  Fd'kien  of  his  travels  tn  India  and  Cevlon ; 
translated  and  edited,  with  map,  Ac.  (Oxford,  1886);  S.  Beat, 
Travels  of  Fah-Hian  and  Sung-Yun,  Buddhist  pilgrims  from  China 
to  India,  400  and  518  a.D^  translated,  with  map,  Ac.  (1869); 
C.  R.  Beaziey,  Davn  of  Modern  Geography,  vol.  L  (1897),  pp.  478*485. 

FAHLCRANTZ,  CHRISTIAN  ERIK  (1790-1866),  Swedish 
author,  was  born  at  Stora  Tuna  in  Sweden  on  the  joih  of  August 
1790.  His  brothers,  Carl  Johan  (1774-1861),  the  landscape- 
painter,  and  Axel  Magnus  (1780-1854),  the  sculptor,  became 
hardly  less  distinguished  than  himself.  In  1804  he  entered  the 
university  of  Upsala;  in  1821  he  became  tutor  in.  Arabic,  and 
in  1825  professor  of  Oriental  languages.  In  1828  he  entered  the 
church,  but  earlier  than  this,  in  1825,  he  published  his  Noacks 
Ark,  a  successful  satire  on  the  literary  and  social  life  of  his  time, 
followed  in  1826  by  a  second  part.  In  1835  Fahlcrantz  brought 
out  the  first  part  of  his  epic  of  Ansgarius,  which  was  completed 
in  1846,  in  14  cantos.  In  1842  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Swedish  Academy,  and  in  1849  he  was  made  bishop  of  Vester&s, 
his  next  literary  work  being  an  archaeological  study  on  the 
beautiful  ancient  cathedral  of  his  diocese.  In  the  course  of  the 
years  1858-1 86z  appeared  the  five  volumes  of  his  Romfdrr  och 
ttu  {Rome  as  il  was  and  is),  a  theological  polemic,  mainly  directed 
against  the  Jesuits.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  August  1S66.  His 
complete  works  (7  vols.,  Orebro,  1863-1866)  were  issued  mainly 
under  his  own  superintendence. 

FAHRENHEIT.  GABRIEL  DANIEL  (1686-1736),  German 
physicist,  was  born  at  Danzig  on  the  14th  of  May  1686.  For  the 
most  part  he  lived  in  England  and  Holland,  devoting  himself 
to  the  study  of  physics  and  making  a  living,  apparently,  by  the 
manufacture  of  meteorological  instruments.  He  was  the  author 
of  important  improvements  in  the  construction  of  thermometers, 
and  he  introduced  the  thcrmometric  scale  known  by  his  name 
and  still  extensively  used  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
(see  Thermometby).  He  also  invented  an  improved  form  of 
hygrometer,  a  description  of  which,  together  with  accounts  of 
various  observations  and  experiments  made  by  him,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Phil,  Trans,  for  1724.  He  died  in  Holland  on  the 
16th  of  September  1736. 

FAIDHERBE,  LOUIS  UfeON  C&AR  (1818-1889),  French 
general  and  colonial  administrator,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of 
June  1 8 18,  at  Lille,  received  his  military  education  at  the  £cole 
Polytechnique  and  at  Metz,  and  entered  the  engineers  in  1840. 
From  1844  to  1847  ^^  served  in  Algeria,  then  two  years  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  again  in  Algeria,  taking  part  in  many  expedi- 
tions against  the  Arabs.  In  1852  he  was  transferred  to  Senegal 
as  sub-director  of  engineers,  and  in  1854  was  promoted  chef  de 
bataillon  and  appointed  governor  of  the  icolony.  He  held  this 
post  with  one  brief  interval  until  July  1865.  The  work  he 
accomplished  in  West  Africa  constitutes  his  most  enduring 
monument.  At  that  time  France  possessed  in  Senegal  little  else 
than  the  town  of  St  Louis  and  a  strip  of  coast.  Explorers  had, 
however,  made  known  the  riches  and  possibilities  of  the  Niger 
regions^  and  Faidherbe  formed  the  design  of  adding  those 
countries  to  the  French  dominions.  He  even  dreamed  of  creating 
a  French  African  empire  stretching  from  Senegal  to  the  Red  Sea. 
To  accomplish  even  the  first  part  of  bis  design  he  had  very 
inadequate  resources,  especially  in  view  of  the  aggressive  action 
of  Omar  Al-Hadji,  the  Moslem  ruler  of  the  countries  of  the 
middle  Niger.  By  boldly  advancing  the  French  outposts  on  the 
upper  Senegal  Faidherbe  stemmed  the  Moslem  advance,  and  by 
an  advantageous  treaty  with  Omar  in  x86o  brought  the  French 
possessions  into  touch  with  the  Niger.  He  also  brought  into 
subjection  the  country  lying  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia. 
When  he  resigned  his  post  French  rule  had  been  firmly  established 
over  a  very  considerable  and  fertile  area  and  the  foundation 
laid  upon  which  his  successors  built  up  the  predominant  position 
occupied  now  by  France  in  West  Africa.  In  1863  he  became 
general  of  brigade.  From  1867  to  the  early  part  of  1870  he 
commanded  the  subdivbion  of  Bona  in  Algeria,  and  was  com- 
manding the  Constantine  division  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Franco-German  War.  Promoted  general  of  division  inNovem ber 
1870,  he  was  on  the  3rd  of  December  appointed  by  the  Govern- 


ment of  National  Defence  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  amy 
of  the  North.  In  this  post  he  showed  himself  to  be  possessed 
of  the  highest  military  talents,  and  the  struggle  between  the  I. 
German  army  and  that  commanded  by  Faidherbe,  in  which  were 
included  the  hard-fought  battles  of  Pont  Noyeiles,  Bapaume  and 
St  Queniin,  was  perhaps  the  most  honourable  to  the  French  army 
in  the  whole  of  the  People's  War.  Even  with  the  inadequate 
force  of  which  he  disposed  be  was  able  to  maintain  a  steady 
resistance  up  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Elected  to  the  National 
Assembly  for  the  department  of  the  Nord,  he  resigned  his  seat 
in  consequence  of  its  reactionary  proceedings.  For  his  services 
be  was  decorated  with  the  grand  cross,  and  made  chancellor 
of  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1872  he  went  on  a 
scientific  mission  to  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  studied  the  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions.  An  enthusiastic  geographer,  philologist 
and  archaeologist,  he  wrote  numerous  works,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  Collection  des  inscriptions  numidiques  (1870), 
Epigraphie  pkinicienne  (1873),  Essai  sur  la  langut  poui  (1875), 
and  Le  Zinaga  des  tribes  sinigalaises  (1877),  ^^^  ^^  &  study  of 
the  Berber  langitage.  He  also  wrote  on  the  geography  and 
history  of  Senegal  and  the  Sahara,  and  La  Campagne  de  Parmie  du 
Nord  (1872).  He  was  elected  41  senator  in  1879,  and,  in  spite  of 
failing  health,  continued  to  the  last  a  close  student  of  his  favourite 
subjects.  He  died  on  the  39th  of  September  1889,  and  received 
a  public  funeral.  Statues  and  monuments  to  his  memory  were 
erected  at  LiUe,  Bapaume,  St  Quentin  and  St  Louis,  Senegal. 

FAIENCE,  properly  the  French  term  for  the  porzeilana  di 
Faenza,  a  fine  kind  of  glazed  and  painted  earthenware  made  at 
Facnza  in  Italy,  hence  a  term  applied  generally  to  all  kinds  of 
pottery  other  than  unglazed  pottery  or  porcelain.  It  is  often 
particularly  applied  to  the  translucent  earthenware  made  in 
Persia  (see  Gerahics) 

FAILLT,  PIERRE  LDUIS  CHARLES  DE  (18x0-1892),  French 
general,  was  bom  at  Rozoy-sur-Serre  (Aisne)  on  the  aist  of 
January  1810,  and  entered  the  army  from  St  Cyr  in  1828.  In 
1851  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  Napoleon  III., 
with  whom  he  was  a  favourite,  made  him  general  of  brigade  in 
1854  and  general  of  division  in  1855,  after  which  for  a  time  De 
Failly  was  his  aide-de-camp.  In  the  war  of  x£|59  De  Failly 
commanded  a  division,  and  in  1867  he  defeated  Garibaldi  at 
Mentana,  this  action  being  the  first  in  which  the  chassepot  was 
used.  In  1870  De  Failly  commanded  the  V.  corps.  His  in- 
activity at  Bitsch  on  the  6th  of  August  while  the  I.  corps  on  his 
right  and  the  II.  corps  on  his  left  were  crushed  at  Wdrth  and 
Spichercn  respectively,  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  indignation  ia 
France,  and  his  military  career  ended,  after  the  V.  corps  had  been 
severely  handled  at  Beaumont  on  the  30th  of  August,  with  the 
catastrophe  of  Sedan.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement. 
De  Failly  wrote  Campaigne  de  1870,  Operations  et  marcke  du  5^ 
corps  jusqu'au  jo  aoiU  (Brussels,  1871). 

FAIN,  AGATHON  JEAN  FRANCOIS  (1778-1837),  French 
historian,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  i  ith  of  January  x  778.  Having 
gained  admittance  to  the  offices  of  the  Directory,  he  became 
head  of  a  department.  Under  the  Consulate  he  entered  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  in  the  department  of  the  archives. 
In  1806  he  was  appointed  secretary  and  archivist  to  the  cabinet 
parliculier  of  the  emperor,  whomjie  attended  on  his  campaigns 
and  journeys.  He  was  created  a  baron  of  the  empire  in  1809, 
and,  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  was  first  secretary  of  the  cabinet 
and  confidential  secretary.  Compelled  by  the  second  Restoration 
to  retire  into  private  life,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  writing  the 
history  of  his  times,  an  occupation  for  which  his  previous  employ- 
ments well  fitted  him.  He  published  successively  Manuscrii  d€ 
1814,  contenant  I'hisUrire  des  six  derniers  mois  du  rigne  de  Napolion 
(1823;  new  edition  with  illustrations,  1906);  Manuscrit  de 
2813,  contenant  U  pricis  des  Mnemenls  de  cettf  annie  pour  sertrir 
d  I'kistoire  de  Vempereur  Napolion  (1824);  Manuscrit  de  1812 
(1827);  and  Manuscrit  de  Van  Hi.  {1794-179$)^  contenant  les 
premUres  transactions  de  l* Europe  avec  la  ripublique  franqaise  et 
le  tableau  des  derniers  ivinements  du  rigime  conveniionnel  (1838), 
all  of  which  are  remarkable  for  accuracy  and  wide  range  of 
knowledge,  and  are  a  very  valuable  source  for  the  history  of 
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Napoleoa  I.  Of  still  greater  importance  for  the  history  of 
Napoleon  are  Fain's  Mimcires,  which  were  published  posthum- 
ousV  in  1908;  they  relate  more  particularly  to  the  last  five 
ycae  of  the  empire,  and  give  a  detailed  picture  of  the  emperor  at 
work  on  his  correspondence  among  his  confidential  secretaries. 
Imnediatdy  after  the  overthrow  of  Charles  X.,.  King  Louis 
PhiEppe  appointed  Fain  first  secretary  of  his  cabinet  (August 
1S30).  Fain  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  and  deputy 
from  Montargis  from  X834  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
Park  on  the  x6th  of  September  1837. 

FUR,  a  commercial  institution,  defined  as  a  "  greater  spedes 
of  market  recurring  at  more  distant  intervals":  both  "fair" 
and  *'  market "  (q.v.)  have  been  distinguished  by  Lord  Coke 
from  "mart/*  which  he  considers  as  a  greater  species  of  fair; 
and  all  three  may  be  defined  as  periodic  gatherings  d  buyers  and 
Kllers  in  an  appointed  place,  subject  to  special  regulation  by 
Uw  or  custom.  Thus  in  En^^nd  from  a  strictly  legal  point  of 
view  there  can  be  no  fair  or  market  without  a  franchise;  and  a 
franchise  of  fair  or  market  can  only  be  exercised  by  right  of  a 
grant  from  the  crown,  or  by  the  authority  of  parliament  or  by 
prescription  presupposing  a  grant.  In  the  earliest  times  periodical 
trading  in  special  localities  was  necessitated  by  the  difficulties  of 
communication  and  the  dangers  of  travel.  Public  gatherings, 
whether  religious,  mih'tary  or  judidal,  which  brought  together 
widely  scattered  populations,  were  utilized  as  opportunities  for 
commerce.  At  the  festivals  of  Delos  and  at  the  Olympic  games 
trade,  it  is  said,  found  important  outlets,  while  in  Etruria  the 
annual  general  assembly  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna  served  at 
the  sanM  time  as  a  fair  and  was  rcgidarly  attended  by  Roman 
tradcn.  Im»»""^  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  multiplied; 
but  it  was  above  all  with  religious  festivals  which  r<^curred  with 
regularity  and  convoked  large  numbers  of  persons  that  fairs, 
asdistuiguished  from  markets,  are  most  intimately  assodatcd. 

The  most  a>mmonly accepted  derivation  of  the  word  "fair" 
b  from  the  Latin /eria,  a  name  which  the  church  borrowed  from 
Roman  custom  and  applied  to  her  own  festivals.  A  fair  was 
generally  held  during  the  period  of  a  saint's  feast  and  in  the 
predncts  of  his  church  or  abbey,  but  in  England  this  desecration 
of  chitfch  or  churchyard  was  first  forbidden  by  the  Statute  of 
Winton  {c.  Edward  I.).  Most  of  the  famous  fairs  of  medieval 
En^and  and  Europe,  with  their  tolls  or  other  revenues,  and, 
within  certain  limits  of  time  and  place,  their  monopoly  of  trade, 
were  grants  from  the  sovereign  to  abbots,  bishops  and  other 
frrif^sfrifal  dignitaries.  Thdr  "holy  day"  associations  are 
preserved  in  the  German  word  for  fairs,  Messen;  as  also  in  the 
kirmiss,  ''church  mass,"  of  the  people  of  Brittany.  So  very 
intimate  was  the  connexion  between  the  fair  and  the  feast  of  the 
saint  that  the  former  has  very  commonly  been  regarded  as  an 
off-shoot  or  development  of  the  latter.  But  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  fairs  were  already  existing  national  institutions, 
bng  before  the  church  turned  or  was  pri^eged  to  turn  them  to 
her  own  profit. 

The  first  charter  of  the  great  fair  of  Stourbridge,  near 
Cambridge,  was  granted  by  King  John  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  leper  hospital;  but  the  origin  of  the  fair  itself  is  ascribed 
to  Carausius,  the  rebel  emperor  of  Britain,  a.d.  207.  At  all 
events,  it  may  be  seen  from  the  daSc  given  in  Herbert  Spencer's 
Dacnftite  SocUhgy  that  the  country  had  then  arrived  at  the 
stage  of  development  where  fairs  might  have  been  recc^nized  as 
a  necessity.  The  Romans  also  appear  to  have  elaborated  a 
market-law  similAr  to  that  in  force  throughout  medieval  Europe 
— ibflvgh  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Roman  nundinae,  which 
some  Iflive  regarded  as  fairs,  were  weekly  markets.  It  has  also 
been  supposed  that  the  andent  fairs  of  Lyons  were  a  special 
privilege  granted  by  the  Roman  conquerors;  and  Stdonius 
.\polIinaris,  a.d.  437,  alludes  to  the  fairs  of  the  district  afterwards 
known  as  the  county  of  Champagne,  as  if  they  were  then  familiarly 
known  instit  utions.  Fairs,  in  f  word,  would  not  only  have  arisen 
DatunDy,  wherever  the  means  of  communication  between  indi- 
vidual centres  of  production  and  consumption  were  felt  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  demand  for  an  interchange  of  commodities; 
bat,  fraa  tbdr  very  nature,  they  might  be  expected  to  show 


some  essential  resemblances,  even  in  points  of  legislation,  and 
where  no  international  transmission  of  custom  could  have  been 
possible.  Thus,  the  fair  courts  of  pre-Spanish  Mexico  corre- 
sponded very  dosdy  to  those  of  the  Beaucaire  fair.  They 
resembled  the  English  couru  of  piepowder.  The  Spaniards, 
when  first  they  saw  the  Mexican  fairs,  were  reminded  of  the  like 
institutions  in  Salanumca  and  Granada.  The  great  fair  or  market 
at  the  dty  of  Mexico  is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  about 
40,000  or  50,000  persons,  and  is  thus  described  by  Pr^ott : — 

"  Officers  patrolled  the  square,  whose  busineM  it  was  to  keep  the 
peace,  to  collect  the  dues  imposed  on  the  various  kinds  of  mcrchan- 
diae,  to  see  that  no  false  measures  or  fraud  <^  any  kind  were  used, 
and  to  bring  offenders  at  once  to  justke.  A  court  of  twelve  judges 
sat  in  one  part  of  the  liancMS  dothed  with  those  ample  and 
summary  powers  which,  in  despotic  countries,  are  often  del^ated 
even  to  petty  tribunals.  The  extreme  severity  with  which  they 
exercised  those  powers,  in  more  than  one  insunce,  proves  that  they 
were  not  a  deaa  letter." 

But  notwithstanding  the  great  antiqtiity  of  fairs,  their  charters 
are  comparatively  modem — the  oldest  known  being  that  of  St 
Denys,  Paris,  which  Dagobert,  king  of  the  Franks,  granted 
(aj>.  643)  to  the  monks  of  the  place  "  for  the  glozy  of  God,  and 
the  honour  of  St  Denys  at  his  festivaL" 

In  England  it  was  only  after  the  Norman  conquest  that  fairs 

became  of  capital  importance.    Records  exist  of  2800  grants  of 

franchise  markets  and  fairs  between  the  years  1x99  and  1483. 

More  than  half  of  these  were  made  during  the  reigns  of  John  and 

Henry  III.,  when  the  power  of  the  church  was  in  ascendancy. 

The  first  recorded  grant,  however,  appears  to  be  that  of  William 

the  Conqueror  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  for  leave  to  hold 

an  annual "  free  fair  "  at  St  Giles's  hill.    The  monk  who  had  been 

the  king's  jester  recdved  his  charter  of  Bartholomew  fair, 

Smithfield,  in  the  year  1135.    And  in  1248  Henry  III.  granted 

a  like  privilege  to  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  in  honour  of  the 

**  translation  "  of  Edward  the  Confessor.    Sometimes  fairs  were 

granted  to  towns  as  a  means  for  enabling  them  to  recover  from 

the  effects  of  war  and  other  disasters.    Thus,  Edward  III. 

granted  a  "  free  fair  "  to  the  town  of  Burnley  in  Rutland,  just 

as,  in  subsequent  times,  Charles  VII.  favoured  Bordeaux  after 

the  English  wars,  and  Louis  XIV.  gave  fair  charters  to  the 

towns  of  Dieppe  and  Toulon.    The  importance  attached  to 

these  old  fairs  may  be  understood  from  the  inducements  which, 

in  the  14th.  century,  Charles  IV.  hdd  out  to  traders  visiting  the 

great  fair  of  Frankfort-on-Main.    The  charter  declared  that 

both  during  the  continuance  of  the  fair,  and  for  eighteen  days 

before  and  after  it,  merchants  would  be  exempt  from  imperial 

taxation,  from  arrest  for  debt,  or  dvil  process  of  any  sort,  except 

such  as  might  arise  from  the  transactions  of  the  market  itself 

and  within  its  predncts.    Philip  of  Valois's  regulations  for  the 

fairs  of  Troyes  in  Champagne  might  not  only  be  accepted  as 

typical  of  all  subsequent  fair-legislation  of  the  kingdom,  but 

even  of  the  English  and  German  laws  on  the  subject.    The  fair 

had  its  staff  of  notaries  for  the  attestation  of  bargains,  its  court 

of  justice,  its  police  officers,  its  sergeants  for  the  execution  of  the 

market  judges'  decrees,  and  its  visitors — of  whom  we  may  mention 

the  prud*komfne$, — whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  the  quality  of 

^oods  exposed  for  sale,  and  to  confiscate  those  found  unfit  for 

consumption.    The  confiscation  required  the  consent  of  five  or 

six  representatives  of  the  merchant  community  at  the  fair. 

The  effect  of  these  great  "free  fairs"  of  England  and  the 

continent  on  the  development  of  sodety  was  indeed  great. 

They  helped  to  familiarize  the  western  and  northern  countries 

with  the  banking  and  financial  systems  of  the  Lombards  and 

Florentines,  who  resorted  to  them  under  the  protection  of  the 

sovereign's  "  firm  peace,"  and  the  ghostly  terrors  of  the  pope. 

They  usually  became  the  seat  of  foreign  agendes.    In  the  names 

of  her  streets  Provins  preserved  the  memoiy  of  her  X2th-century 

intercourse  with  the  agents  and  merchants  of  Germany  and  the 

Low  Countries,  and  long  before  that  time  the  Syrian  traders  at 

St  Denys  had  established  their  powerful  assodation  in  Paris. 

Like  the  church  on  the  reKgtous  side,  the  free  fairs  on  the  com- 

merdal  side  evoked  and  cherished  the  international  spirit.    And 

during  long  ages,  when  commercial  "  protection  "  was  regarded 
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as  indispensable  to  a  nation's  wealth,  and  the  merchant  was 
compelled  to  "  fight  his  way  through  a  wilderness  of  taxes/' 
they  were  the  sole  and,  so  far  as  they  went,  the  complete  sub- 
stitute for  the  free  trade  of  later  days. 

Their  privileges,  however,  were,  from  their  very  nature, 
destined  to  grow  'more  oppressive  and  intolerable  the  more 
the  towns  were  multiplied  and  the  means  of  communication 
increased.  The  people  of  London  were  compelled  to  close  their 
shops  during  the  days  when  the  abbot  of  Westminster's  fair  was 
open.  But  a  more  curious  and  complete  instance  of  such  an 
ecclesiastical  monopoly  was  that  of  the  St  Giles's  fair,  at  first 
granted  for  the  customary  three  days,  which  were  increased  by 
Henry  III.  to  sixteen.  The  bishop  of  Winchester  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  lord  of  this  fair.  On  the  eve  of  St  Giles's  feast 
the  magistrates  of  Winchester  surrendered  the  keys  of  the  city 
gales  to  the  bishop,  who  then  appointed  his  own  mayor,  bailiff 
and  coroner,  to  hold  office  until  the  close  of  the  fair.  During  the . 
same  period,  Winchester  and  Southampton  also — though  it  was 
then  a  thriving  trading  town — ^were  forbidden  to  transact  their 
ordinary  commercial  business,  except  within  the  bishop's  fair, 
or  with  his  special  permission.  The  bishop's  officers  were  posted 
along  the  highways,  with  power  to  forfeit  to  his  lordship  all  goo^s 
bought  and  sold  within  7  m.  of  the  fair— in  whose  centre  stood 
"  the  pavilion,"  or  bishop's  court.  It  is  dear,  from  the  curious 
record  of  the  Establishment  and  Expenses  of  the  Housekold  of 
Percy,  5th  earl  of  Northumberland,  that  fairs  were  tile  chief 
centres  o^country  traffic  even  as  late  as  the  i6th  century.  They 
began  to  decline  rapidly  after  1759,  when  good  roads  had  been 
constructed  and  canal  communication  established  between  Liver- 
pool and  the  towns  of  Yorkshire,  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  In 
the  great  towns  their  extinction  was  hastened  in  consequence  of 
their  evil  effects  on  public  morals.  All  the  London  fairs  were 
abolished  as  pubUc  nuisances  before  1855 — the  last  year  of  the 
ever  famous  fair  of  St  Bartholomew;  and  the  fairs  of  Par»  were 
swept  away  in  the  storm  of  the  Revolution. 

English  Pairs  and  Markets. — For  the  general  reasons  apparent 
from  the  preceding,  sketch,  fairs  in  England,  as  in  France  and 
Germany,  have  very  largely  given  way  to  markets  for  specialities. 
Even  the  live-stock  market  of  the  metropolis  is  being  superseded 
by  the  dead-meat  market,  a  change  which  has  been  encouraged 
by  modem  legislation  on  cattle  disease,  the  movements  of  home 
stock  and  the  importation  of  foreign  anim^h.  Agricultural 
markets  are  also  disappearing  before  the  '*  agencies  "  and  the 
com  exchanges  in  the  prindpal  towns.  Still  there  are  some 
considerable  fairs  yet  remaining.  Of  the  English  fairs  for  live 
stock,  those  of  Weyhill  in  Hampshire  (October  10),  St  Faith's, 
near  Norwich  (October  17),  as  also  several  held  at  Devizes, 
Wiltshire,  are  among  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  The  first  named 
stands  next  to  none  for  its  display  of  sheep.  Horocastle,  Lincoln- 
shire, is  the  largest  horse  fair  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  regularly 
visited  by  American  and  continental  dealers.  The  other  leading 
horse  fairs  in  England  are  Howden  in  Yorkshire  (well  known  for 
its  hunters)  ,Woodbridge  (on  Lady  Day)  for  Suffolk  horses,  Bamet 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  Lincoln.  Exeter  December  fair  has  a 
large  display  of  cattle,  horses  and  most  kinds  of  commodities. 
Large  numbers  of  Scotch  cattle  are  also  brought  to  the  fairs  of 
Carlisle  and  Ormskirk.  Nottingham  has  a  lair  for  geese.  Ipswich 
has  a  fair  for  lambs  on  the  xst  of  August,  and  for  butter  and 
cheese  on  the  xst  of  September.  Gloucester  fair  is  also  famous 
for  the  last-named  commodity.  Falkirk  fair,  or  tryst,  for  cattle 
and  sheep,  is  one  of  the  lai^t  in  Scotland;  and.BallinasIoe, 
Galway,  holds  a  like  position  among  Irish  fairs.  The  Ballinasloe 
cattle  are  usually  fed  for  a  year  in  Leinster  before  they  are 
considered  fit  for  the  Dublin  or  Liverpool  markets. 

French  Fairs.— In  France  fairs  and  markets  are  held  under 
the  authority  of  the  prefects,  new  fairs  and  markets  being  estab- 
lished by  order  of  the  prefects  at  the  instance  of  the  commune 
interested.  Before  the  Revolution  fairs  and  markets  could  only 
be  established  by  seigneurs  justicierst  but  only  two  small  markets 
have  survived  the  law  of  1790  abolishing  private  ownership  of 
market  rights,  namely,  the  Marcht  Ste  Catherine  and  the  Marchi 
des  enfants  rouges,  both  in  Paris.    Under  the  present  system 


markets  and  fairs  are  held  in  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  in 
France;  and  at  all  such  gatherings  entertainments  form  an 
important  feature.  The  great  fair  of  Beaucaire  instituted  in 
1168)  has  steadily  declined  since  the  opening  of  railway  com- 
munication, and  now  ranks  with  the  fairs  of  ordinary  provincial 
towns.  Situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Rh6ne  and  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  and  less  than  40  m.  from  the  sea,  it  at  one  time  attracted 
merchants  from  Spain,  from  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and 
from  the  Levant  and  Mediterranean  ports,  and  formed  one  of  the 
greatest  temporary  centres  of  commerce  on  the  continent.  One 
trade  firm  alone,  it  is  said,  rarely  did  less  than  1,000,000  francs 
worth  of  business  during  the  fortnight  that  the  fair  lasted. 

German  Fairs. — In  Germany  the  police  authorities  are  con- 
sidered the  maricet  authorities,  and  to  them  in  most  cases  is 
assigned  the  duty  of  establishing  new  fairs  and  markets,  subject 
to  magisterial  decision.  The  three  great  fairs  of  Germany  are 
those  of  Frankfort-on-Main,  Frankfort-on-Oder  and  Leipzig, 
but,  like  all  the  large  fairs  of  Europe,  they  have  declined  rapidly 
in  importance.  Thast  of  Frankfort-on-Main  begin  on  Easter 
Tuesday  and  on  the  nearest  Monday  to  September  8  respectively, 
and  their  legal  duration  is  three  weeks,  though  the  limit  is  regu- 
larly extended.  The  fairs  of  the  second-named  city  are  Remini- 
sceret  February  or  March;  St  Margaret,  July;  St  Martin, 
November.  O^inarily  they  hist  fifteen  days,  which  is  double  the 
legal  term.  The  greatest  of  the  German  fairs  are  those  of  Leipzig, 
whose  display  of  books  is  famous  all  over  the  world.  Its  three 
fairs  are  dated  January  i,  Easter,  Michaelmas.  The  Easter  one 
is  the  book  fair,  which  is  attended  by  all  the  principal  booksellers 
of  Germany,  and  by  noany  more  from  the  adjoining  couBtrics. 
Most  German  publ^hers  have  agents  at  Leipzig.  As  many  as 
5000  new  publications  have  been  entered  in  a  single  Leipzig 
catalogue.  As  in  the  other  instances  given,  the  Leipzig  fairs  last 
for  t  hrce  weeks,  or  nearly  thrice  their  allotted  duration.  Here  no 
days  of  grace  are  allowed,  and  the  holder  of  a  bill  must  demand 
payment  whefi  due,  and  protest,  if  necessary,  on  the  same  day, 
otherwise  he  cannot  proceed  against  either  drawer  or  endorser. 

Russian  Pairs. — In  Russia  fairs  are  held  by  local  authorities. 
Laiuied  proprietors  may  also  hold  fairs  on  their  estates  subject 
to  the  sanctk>n  of  the  local  authorities;  but  no  private  toUs 
may  be  levied  on  commodities  brought  to  such  fairs.  In  Siberia 
and  the  east  of  Russia,  where  more  primitive  conditions  foster 
such  centres  of  trade,  fairs  are  still  of  considerable  importance. 
Throughout  Russia  generaUy  they  are  very  numerous.  The 
most  important,  that  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  held  annually  in  July 
and  August  at  the  confluence  of  the  riven  Volga  and  Kuna, 
was  instituted  in  the  17th  century  by  the  tsar  Michael  Fedoro- 
vitch.  In  z88i  it  was  calculated  that  trade  to  the  value  of 
346,000,000  roubles  was  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  the  fair. 
It  still  continues  to  be  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  is 
usually  attended  by  upwards  of  100,000  persons  from  ail  parts 
of  Asia  and  eastem  Europe.  Other  fairs  of  consequence  are 
those  of  Irbit  in  Perm,  Kharkoff  (January  and  August),  Poltava 
.(August  and  February),  Koreunais  in  Koursk,  Ourloupinsknia 
in  the  Don  Cossack  country,  Krolevetz  in  Tchemigoff,  and  a 
third  fair  held  at  Poltava  on  the  feast  of  the  Ascension. 

Indian  Fairs.— The  largest  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  largest 
in  Asia,  is  that  of  Hurdwar,  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Ganges. 
Tlie  visitors  to  this  holy  fair  number  from  aoo,ooo  to  300,000; 
but  every  twelfth  year  there  occurs  a  special  pilgrimage  to  the 
sacred  river,,  when  the  numbers  may  amount  to  a  million  or 
upwards.  Those  who  go  solely  for  the  purposes  of  trade  are 
Nepalese,  Mongolians,  Tfl>etans,  central  Asiatics  and  Mahom- 
medan  pedlars  from  the  Punjab,  Sind  and  the  border  states. 
Persian  shawls  and  carpets,  Indian  silks,  Kashmir  shawls,  cottons 
(Indian  and  English) ,  preserved  fruits,  spices,  drags,  &c.,  together 
with  immense  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  camels,  are 
brought  to  this  famous  fair. 

American  Fairs.— The  word  "  fair,"  as  now  used  in  the  United 
States,  appears  to  have  completely  k)st  its  Okl  World  meaning. 
It  seems  to  be  exclusively  applied  to  industrial  exhibitions  end 
to  what  in  England  are  called  fancy  bazaars.  Thus,  during  the 
Civil  War,  Urge  sums  were  collected  at  the  "  sanitaxy  faiis," 
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tor  te  hoicfit  tA  Che  lick  uid  wounded.  To  thf  fint -naniMl  cUs> 
bcEois  ihe  tint  did  county  fiin,  u  they  are  called.  Among  Ibe 
entsnd  bcM-kaowD  of  thoc  ms  the  "  New  York  World'i  Fair," 
opti^in  iSsjbyacompuyfannediii  iSji.  (S«  Exhibition.) 
Lim  tf  Ftin.—la  no  mutet  or  fair  can  he  held  in  England 

a  VBt  rAQita  warranst,  bv  aixy  one  to  whose  propeny  the  Bid 

bcyoad  tke  liaie  ipetified  in  the  grant  i  and  by  j  EdwanTill.  c.  J 
<<r^)  ■  merdiaal  •elling  goodi  alter  the  legal  ciplty  of  the  [air 

"  mirlie(4«n  "  (open  market);  "  it  will  not  be  binding  if  II  anie* 
with  ii  a  preaumptian  ol  IrauduJcDce."  TbeK  regulatioaa  BiiaAcd, 
(he  «k  ^  innaler*  a  ccMnplcte  properly  in  the  thing  atitd  to  the 
vendee;  fo  that  however  injurioui  or  illegal  the  title  al  the  vendor 
nuy  be.  yet  (he  vendee'*  is  good  against  all  men  except  the  Iting." 


<peo&ed  in  lEw  iridicli 


en  if  h»  righta  tbtHild  have  bscn  violated 
cautioBt,  the  lawful  owner  could  recover, 
iTWntlUt  produced  wjineaaea.  and  tendered 
ador.  Tolb  were  not  a  "  neceiaary  incident 
re  iUcfal  unltM  ipecially  granted  i^n  the  pad 
•iiML    Aa  a  nile.  they  were  paid  only  by  th 

■  ffenguteoAi  <^  the  piirchue.    By  1  ft  3 


■  to  (eit  mevure)  and  wtighla.  Tolli.  again,  are  loniclimei 
include  "  lUllage  "  and  "  picagc,"  whicfi  mean  leipeclively 
c  for  penniition  to  erect  nalla  and  to  dig  holca  for  poiu  in 
rkel  grounda.  But  loll  proper  belong*  to  the  lonl  of  the 
,  wbeitu  the  other  two  are  uiually  reroded  a*  Che  property 
'    '"'""      ■'     ""     ■  iw  al»o  provided  thai  lUllage  might 


■DiL     The  law  J 


■(■■a.  one  of  the  dint  ii  th*  h)arkeu  and  Fain  Clai 

the  chief  purpoae  of  which  wa*  co  conaolidace  pveviou* 
By  the  act  do  prcmriecon  of  a  new  market  were  per- 
let  •tallBfes,  take  tolla,  «  in  any  way  open  their  ground 
a.  uBtil  two  JBttiai  of  the  peace  certified  to  thecompletinn 
.    After  the  opening  of  Che  plaix  for  public ' 


, prohibitKl  from  killing  animala  anywhere  ^  „. 

ihoE  tbughtei-bouaet.  Again,  by  tke  Fain  Act  1873,  timei  of 
bcitdint  tan*  an  determined  by  the  aecietary  of  Kate:  while  the 
Faira  Act  1(71  enpowcn  him  to  gboliaA  any  fair  on  the  lepreaeni- 
atin  tA  Ihe  mafiitrate  and  with  the  conaent  of  the  owner.  The 
inanble  of  the  act  ititei  that  many  fain  hcM  in  EiHtand  and  Walea 
are  be(h  annecomry  aitd  peoduciive  of  "  frievcnu  iiD  morality." 

Tki  Fait  CdHfi.— Tbe  |>iepo<Rkr  courtt.  the  lowetc  but  moat 
cip^iiDis  court!  of  Juatia  in  tb*  kingdom,  aa  Chilly  call*  ihem, 
wen  Mry  ancient.  The  CnwacmT'i  law  Dt  Emftriii  ihow*  their 
^f  iiiHiiirr  in  Noniandy.  Their  oame  waa  drrived  Irom  pitd 
fttJnMi.  1. 1,  duity  Joot. ' '  The  lead  ol  the  fair  or  hi*  reprceenta- 
tire  w»  tbc  pwJiding  igdgt.  UMl  vwany  he  waa  aiiiitrd  by  a  jury 
of  nden  ebewn  on  the  apot.  Their  furiadiciios  wa*  limiteij  by 
the  le^  tuM  wdpncincU  ol  the  fair,  and  to  ditpuiet  about 


onlra<:l^  "  dander  of  warei."  atlcaUtioni.  the  prCKtvation  of 

,1  iJ*arilMi,— See  Herbert  Spenccr'i  Deauflitt  Sxiotetr  (1*73). 
apecially  (lie  column*  and  pnragrapha  or  " 

Dlt'i  mu«y  tf  Uexicf.  for  devripliona  0 

jito  Jacob'*  Zdif  DktwKory   (Loadon. „. 

''rAUue  en  Uu  Lam  of  Commera  a»d  MaKufactun 


:   JoMph  Chitty 


of  Engliih  fair*:  Meyer^*  Dai  eaat  Cotaetuuionj-Lexuon  (iSjj). 
under  "hfeascn";  article  ~Foire"  in  LarouHe'i  Dittiauuiri 
immrrstai  du  XIX-  lOtU  (Pari*,  1866-1874).  and  iu  lefeiencea 
Co  paac  auCbontiei;  and  eapecially.  the  aecond  volume,  commercial 
BeneTaf  the  EiydopUU  nUDuiiaii  (Farii,  1781);  M'Cutloch'* 
»ic(waai7^Cimi«Kn*(i969-i87if;  Whanoo'*  (Tutory  1^  £"{f  11* 
J'lietry,  pp.  iSj,  186  ol  edition  of  iS;o  (Londoo.  Munay  A  Son),  for 
t  dcarriptian  of  the  Winchener  Fair.  Ac ;  ■  nou  tw  Profeaor  Henry 
Modey  10P.44S,  vol.  vii.T^olriiadQKiruj,  iccoodtcrie*:  Iheaame 
author'*  unique /fiiU>n"/'*<^aM<>r5lSoritoJ<iivB<LaiutDn,  1859); 
Wharton'*  Lm  Uii^m  (Vi II'* edition,  [xindon.  i8;6);  P.  HuvcRn-* 
Eiiai  kiiloru/iit  lar  U  irail  itl  wartMj  i(  irifntns  <Pari*.  1*97); 
fcOoft  o/Ui  Rojol  Cammilliim  im  Maria  RiiLi  and  TtlU,  vola.  i. 
(tftq),  aiv.  (tSqiJ;  Fiiai  Kipcrt  (1891):  O/atlord'l  fdtri.  i>dJl 
ond  Piiiiml  (i8aj):  TU  Um  riliU»(  lo  Uarluii  and  Faui.  by 
FcMC  and  Chilly  (London,  t8«).  tl.  Ma.;  Ev.C.-) 

FAIRBAIRH,  AKDBEW  MARTIH  (iSjg-  },  British  Nan- 
November  i8j8.  He  waa  educated  at  the  uniymilia  of  Edin- 
burgh  gnd  Btclin,  and  at  Che  Evangelical  UnioD  Theological 
Academy  in  Glasgow.  He  enlcred  the  CongiegllioiuJ  minisliy 
and  beld  pailomiei  at  Bslhgate,  West  Lochiin  and  at  Aberdeen. 
Fiom  1S77  [0  1SS6  he  wai  pHndpal  of  Airedale  College,  Biadfoid, 
s.  pnt  which  be  give  up  to  become  the  £nC  principal  ol  Mait^lield 
College,  Oiford.  In  tbe  Clmnsference  to  Oifoid  tmder  thai  name 
of  Spring  Hill  College.  Birmingham,  be  toolc  a  conildcrable  part. 
and  he  haa  eaerciscd  influence  not  only  over  gencratiotis  t^  hi* 
own  students.  buC  also  over  a  targe  number  of  undergraduates 
in  tbe  univeraicy  generally.  He  was  granted  Che  degree  oj  M.A, 
by  a  decree  of  Convocation,  and  in  1903  received  the  honorary 
degree  ol  doctor  of  litenluie.  He  was  also  given  Che  degrees  of 
dffctor  of  divinity  of  Edinburgh  and  Yale,  and  doctor  of  bwt 
of  Aberdeen.  Hl>  activiciea  nere  notlimiccd  to  his  csUege  tioik. 
He  delivered  the  Muir  lectures  M  Edinburgh  University  (137S- 
iSSi),  Ihe  GiSord  leclucea  at  Aberdeen  (1841-1894),  the  Lyman 
Beechei  lecluies  at  Yale  (1891-1841).  and  Che  Haskell  leclurcs 
in  India  (1898-1S99).  He  was  I  member  of  Ihe  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  Secondary  Education  In  1394-1S95.  and  of  the  Royal 
CommisuonontheEDdowmentsoftheWFlshChutcbiDi9o6.  In 
iB8j  he  was  chairman  of  Che  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales.  He  is  a  prolific  writer  on  Ibeoh^cal  lubjcccs.  He 
ipri^o't909- 

'£^ie 
l'9M); 


resigned  his  position  at  Mansfield  College  I 

Amonahii  worluare:— SlujKji.idlei'titowBiyip/ a/ieii 
n/iwry  (1S76);  SiKlui  ■'■  Ue  Life  0!  a™t  fissi);  Rdii 
tlulery  sij  i>  Ifadirn  Lift  (1B84;  lev.  1S93];  Ckiill  * 
r*«fcw  (1893) :   ChriilinAcCnUMriiiilirii^:   OUMi 


FAIRBAISM.  EIR  WILUAN.  Bart.  <i7g9-ie74),  ScoCliih 
ngioeer,  was  bom  on  the  igth  of  Fcbniaiy  17S9  at  Kelso, 
Eoibutghshiie,  where  his  father  was  a  fatm-bailiff.      In  1805 

bridge  then  being  built  by  John  Rconie  at  Kelso;    buC 


Uler 


farm  connected  with  Percy  Main  Collieiy  near  Konb  Shields, 
he  obtained  employment  as  A  carter  La  conneiion  with  the 
collieiy.  In  March  1804  he  wa*  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  mill- 
wright at  Percy  Miio,  and  Chen  found  Cime  Co  lupplemenc  Ihe 
deSdencies  of  bis  early  education  by  lyitematic  private  study. 
Il  was  (C  Fetey  Main  that  he  made  Ibe  accjuaintance  of  George 
Stephenson,  who  tben  had  charge  of  an  engine  at  a  neighbouring 
colliery.    For  some  years  subsct^uent  10  tbe  expiry  of  bis  apprcn- 


:s  Lillie,  wi 

n  High  ScreeC,  Manchester,  where  he  set  up  a  laChi 
busincBi.    Tbe  firm  quickly  secured  a  good  repuu 
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and  the  improvements  in  mill-work  and  water-wheels  introduced 
by  Fairbairn  caused  its  fame  to  extend  beyond  Manchester  to 
Scotland  and  even  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  partneishlp 
was  dissolved  in  1832. 

In  1830  Fairbairn  had  been  emplojred  by  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal  Company  to  make  experiments  with  the  view  of  determin> 
ing  whether  it  were  possible  to  construct  steamers  capable  of 
traversing  the  canal  at  a  speed  which  would  compete  successfully 
with  that  of  the  railway;  and  the  results  of  his  investigation 
were  published  by  him  in  1831,  tmder  the  title  Remarks  on  Canal 
Narigatum,  His, plan  of  using  iron  boats  proved  inadequate 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  this  problem,  but  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  use  of  this  material  both  in  the  case  of  merchant 
vessels  and  men-of-war  he  took  a  leading  i»rt.  In  this  way 
also  he  was  led  to  pursue  extensive  experiments  in  regard  to 
the  strength  of  iron.  In  r835  he  established,  in  connexion  with 
his  Manchester  business,  a  shipbuilding  yard  at  Millwall,  London, 
where  he  constructed  several  hundred  vessels,  including  many 
for  the  royal  navy;  but  he  ultimately  found  that  other  engage- 
ments prevented  him  from  paying  adequate  attention  to  the 
management,  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  he  disposed  of  the 
concern  at  a  great  loss.  In  1837  he  was  consulted  by  the  sultan 
of  Turkey  in  regard  to  machinery  for  the  government  workshops 
at  Constantinople.  In  r845  he  was  employed,  in  conjunction 
with  Robert  Stephenson,  in  constructing  the  tubular  railway 
bridges  across  the  Conway  and  Mcnai  Straits.  The  share  he  had 
in  the  undertaking  has  been  the  subject  of  some  dispute;  his 
own  version  is  contained  in  a  volume  he  published  in  1849,  An 
Account  of  the  Construction  of  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular 
Bridges,  In  1849  he  was  invited  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  submit 
designs  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Rhine,  but 
after  various  negotiations,  another  design,  by  a  Prussian  engineer, 
which  was  a  modification  of  Fairbaim's,  was  adopted.  Another 
matter  which  engaged  much  of  Fairbaim's  attention  was  steam 
boilers,  in  the  construction  of  which  he  effected  many  improve- 
ments. Amid  all  the  cares  of  business  he  found  time  for  varied 
scientific  investigation.  In  1851  his  fertility  and  readiness  of 
invention  greatly  aided  an  inquiry  carried  out  at  his  Manchester 
works  by  Sir  William  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  and  J.  P.  Joule, 
at  the  instigation  of  William  Hopkins,  to  determine  the  melting 
points  of  substances  under  great  pressure;  and  from  1 861  to 
1865  he  was  employed  to  guide  the  experiments  of  the  govern- 
ment committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  "  application  of 
iron  to  defensive  purposes."  He  died  at  Moor  Park,  Surrey, 
on  the  x8th  of  August  1874.  Fairbairn  was  a  member  of  many 
learned  societies,  both  British  and  foreign,  and  in  i86x  served 
as  president  of  the  British  Association.  He  declined  a  knighthood 
in  1 86 1,  but  accepted  a  baronetcy  in  1869. 

His  youngest  brother,  Sir  Peteb  Faikbaixn  (1799-1861), 

founded  a  large  machine  manufacturing  business  in  Leeds. 

Starting  on  a  small  scale  with  flax-spinning  machinery,  he 

subsequently  extended  his  operations  to  the  manufacture  of 

textile  machinery  in  general,  and  finally  to  that  of  engineering 

toob.    He  was  knighted  in  1858. 

See  The  Life  of  Sir  WiUiam  Fairbairn,  mrtly  written  by  himself 
and  edited  and  completed  by  Dr  William  Pole  (1877). 

FAIRBANKS.  BRASTUS  (1792-1864),  American  manufacturer, 
was  bom  in  Brimfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  28th  of  October 
1792.  He  studied  law  but  abandoned  it  for  mercantile  pur- 
suits, finally  settling  in  St  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  where  in  1824  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother  Thaddeus  for  the  manu- 
facture of  stoves  and  ploughs.  Subsequently  the  scales  invented 
by  Thaddetis  were  manufaaured  extensively.  Erastus  was  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1836-1838,  and  governor  of 
Vermont  in  1852-1853  and  x86o-i86x,  during  his  second  term 
rendering  valuable  aid  in  the  equipment  and  despatch  of  troops 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War.  His  sop  HoitAOC  ( 1 820-x 888) 
became  president  of  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.  in  X874,  and 
was  governor  of  Vermont  from  1876  to  X878. 

Ilis  brother,  Thaddeus  Fairbanks  (1796-1886),  inventor, 
was  bom  at  Brimfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  17th  of  January 
1 796.    He  early  manifested  a  genius  for  mechanics  and  designed 


the  models  from  which  he  and  his  brother  manufactured  stoves 
and  ploughs  at  St  Johnsbury.  In  X826  he  patented  a  cast-iron 
plough  which  was  extensively  used.  The  growing  of  hemp  was 
an  important  industry  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Johnsbury,  and  in 
X83X  Fairbanks  invented  a  hemp-dressing  machine.  By  the  old 
contrivances  then  in  use,  the  weighing  of  loads  of  hemp-straw 
was  tedious  and  difficidt,  and  in  1831  Fairbanks  invented  his 
famous  compound-lever  platform  scale,  which  marked  a  great 
advance  in  the  constmction  of  machines  for  weighing  balky 
and  heavy  objects.  He  subsequently  obtained  more  than  fifty 
patents  for  improvements  or  innovations  in  scales  and  in 
machinery  used  in  their  manufacture,  the  last  being  granted 
on  his  ninetieth  birthday.  His  firm,  eventually  known  as 
E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  went  into  the  manufacture  of  scales 
of  all  sizes,  in  which  these  inventions  were  utilized.  He,  with  his 
brothers,  Erastus  and  Joseph  P.,  founded  the  St  Johnsbury 
Academy.    He  died  at  St  Johnsbury  on  the  x  2th  of  April  1886. 

The  latter's  son  Henry,  bom  in  1830  at  St  Johnsbury, 
Vermont,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1853  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  X857,  and  was  professor  ci 
natural  philosophy  at  Dartmouth  from  X859  Ito  X865  and  of 
natural  history  from  X865  to  x868.  In  the  following  year  he 
patented  a  grain-scale  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  the 
scale  manufacturing  business  of  his  family.  Altogether  be 
obtained  more  than  thirty  patents  for  mechanical  devices. 

FAIRFAX.  EDWARD  {c.  X58c»-x635),  English  poet,  translator 
of  Tasso,  was  bom  at  Leeds,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  of  Denton  (father  of  the  xst  Baron  Fairfax  of  Cameron). 
His  legitimacy  has  been  called  in  question,  and  the  date  of  his 
birth  has  not  been  ascertained.  He  is  said  to  have  been  only 
about  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  published  his  translation  of 
the  GerusaUmme  Liberata^  which  would  place  his  birth  about  the 
year  1580.  He  preferred  a  life  of  study  and  retirement  to  the 
military  service  in  which  his  brothers  were  distinguished.  He 
married  a  sister  of  Walter  Laycock,  chief  alnager  of  the  northern 
counties,  and  lived  on  a  small  estate  at  Fewston,  Yorkshire. 
There  his  time  was  spent  in  his  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the 
education  of  his  children  and  those  of  his  elder  brother,  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  afterwards  baron  of  Cameron.  His  translation 
appeared  in  x6oo, — Godfrey  of  BuUoigne,  or  the  Recoterie  of 
Jerusalem,  done  into  English  heroicaU  Verse  by  Edw.  Fairefasc^ 
Gent.,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  queen.  It  was  enthusiastiodly 
received.  In  the  same  year  in  which  it  was  published  extracts 
from  it  were  printed  in  England's  Parnassus.  Edward  PhlUips, 
the  nephew  of  Milton,  in  his  Theatrum  Poetarum,  warmly 
eulogized  the  translation.  Edmund  Waller  said  he  was  indebted 
to  it  for  the  harmony  of  his  numbers.  It  b  said  that  it  was  King 
James's  favourite  English  poem,  and  that  Charies  I.  entertained 
himself  in  prison  with  its  pages.  Fairfax  employed  the  same 
number  of  lines  and  stanzas  as  his  original,  but  within  the  limits 
of  each  stanza  he  allowed  himself  the  greatest  liberty.  Other 
translators  may  give  a  more  literal  version,  but  Fairfax  alone 
seizes  upon  the  poetical  and  chivalrous  character  of  the  poem. 
He  presented,  says  Mr  Courthope,  "  an  idea  of  the  chivalrous 
past  of  Europe,  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  Catholic  orthodoxy 
and  classical  humanism."  The  sweetness  and  melody  of  many 
passages  are  scarcely  excelled  even  by  Spenser.  Fairfax  made 
no  other  appeal  to  the  public.  He  wrote,  however,  a  series  of 
eclogues,  twelve  in  number,  the  fourth  of  which  was  published, 
by  permission  of  the  family,  in  Mrs  Cooper's  Musea^  Library 
(1737)*  Another  of  the  eclogues  And  a  Discourse  on  Witchcraft, 
as  it  v?as  acted  in  the  Family  of  Mr  Edward  Fairfax  of  Fuystone 
in  the  county  of  York  in  1621,  edited  from  the  original  copy  by 
Lord  Houghton,  appeared  in  the  Miscellanies  of  the  Philobiblon 
Society  (1858-1859).  Fairfax  was  a  firm  believer  in  witchcraft. 
He  fancied  that  two  of  his  children  had  been  bewitched,  and 
he  had  the  poor  wretches  whom*  he  accused  brought  to  trial, 
but  without  obtaining  a  conviction.  Fairfax  died  at  Fewston 
and  was  buried  there  on  the  27th  of  January  1635. 

FAIRFAX  OF  CAMERON,  FBRDINARDO  FAIRFAX,  smo 
Baron  (1584-1648),  English  parliamentary  general,  was  a  ion 
of  Thomas  Fairfax  of  Dexitpn  (x  ^60-1640),  who  in  1627 
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created  Baron  Fairfax  of  Cameron  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland. 
Bom  on  the  39th  of  March  1584,  he  obtained  his  military  educa- 
tion in  tiie  Netherlands,  and  was  member  of  parliament  for 
Bor>ughbridge  during  the  six  parliaments  which  met  between 
1 61 4  and  1629  and  also  during  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640. 
Id  May  1640  be  succeeded  his  father  as  Baron  Fairfax,  but  being 
a  Scottish  peer  he  sat  in  the  £n|^ish  House  of  Commons  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  Yorkshire  during  the  Long  Pariiament 
froia  1640  until  his  death;  he  took  the  side  of  the  parliament, 
but  hdd  moderate  views  and  desired  to  maintain  the  peace. 
In  the  first  Scottish  war  Fairfax  had  commanded  a  regiment  in 
the  king's  army;  then  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1642 
he  was  made  commander  of  the  parliamentary  forces  in  York- 
shire, with  Newcastle  as  his  opponent.  Hostilities  began  after 
the  repudiation  of  a  treaty  of  neutrality  entered  into  by  Fairfax 
with  the  Royalists  At  first  he  met  with  no  success.  He  was 
driven  from  York,  where  he  was  besieging  the  Royalists,  to 
Sdby;  then  in  1643  to  Leeds;  and  after  beating  off  an  attack 
at  that  place  he  was  totally  defeated  on  the  30th  of  June  at 
Adwaltoo  Moor.  He  escaped  to  Hull,  which  he  successfully 
defended  against  Newcastle  from  the  2nd  of  September  till  the 
]ith  of  October,  and  by  means  of  a  brilliant  sally  caused  the 
siege  to  be  raised.  Fairfax  was  victorious  at  Selby  on  the  nth 
of  April  1644,  and  joining  the  Scots  besieged  York,  after  which 
he  was  present  at  Marston  Moor,  where  he  commanded  the 
infantry  and  was  routed.  He  was  subsequently,  in  July,  made 
ffmxnar  ol  York  and  charged  with  the  further  leduction  of  the 
county.  In  December  he  took  the  town  of  Pontefract,  but  failed 
to  secure  the  castle.  He  resigned  his  command  on  the  passing  of 
the  Seil-dcnying  Ordinance,  but  remained  a  memba  of  the 
coounittee  for  the  government  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  appointed, 
on  the  34th  of  July  1645,  steward  of  the  manor  of  Pontefract. 
He  died  from  an  acddent  on  the  14th  of  March  1648  and  was 
buried  at  Bolton  Percy.  He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first 
vife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Edmund  Sheffield,  3rd  Lord  Sheffield 
(afterwards  ist  eari  of  Mulgrave),  he  had  six  daui^ters  and 
two  sons,  Thomas,  who  succe«led  him  as  3rd  baron,  and  Charles, 
a  ootood  of  horse,  who  was  killed  at  Marston  Moor.  During  his 
mmmand  in  York^re,  Fairfax  engaged  in  a  paper  war  with 
Newcastle,  and  wrote  The  Answer  of  Perdi$Mndo,  Lord  Fairfax ^ 
to  a  Dedaration  of  William,  earl  of  Newcastle  (1642;  printed 
m  Rusbw<uth,  pt.  iii.  voL  ii.  p.  139) ;  he  also  published  A  Letter 
from  .  .  .  Lord  Fairfax  to  ,  .  .  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex  (1643), 
describing  the  victorious  sally  at  Hull. 

FAIRFAX  OF  GAMBRON.  THOMAS  FAIRFAX.  3BD  Bason 
(1612-1671),  parliamentary  general  and  commander-in-chief 
during  the  English  Civil  War,  the  eldest  son  of  the  and  lord, 
was  bom  at  Denton,  near  Otley,  Yorkshire,  on  the  X7th  of 
January  x6x3.  He  studied  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge 
(1626-1679),  and  then  proceeded  to  Holland  to  serve  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  English  army  in  the  Low  Countries  under 
Sir  Horace  (Lord)  Vere.  This  connexion  led  to  one  still  closer; 
in  the  summer  of  1637  Fairfax  married  Anne  Vere,  the  daughter 
of  thegeacraL 

The  Fairfaxes,  father  and  son,  though  serving  at  first  under 
Charles  I.  (Thomas  commanded  a  troop  of  horse,  and  was 
kntghied  by  the  king  in  1640),  were  opposed  to  the  arbitrary 
{derogative  of  the  crown,  and  Sir  Thomas  declared  that 
**  his  judgment  was  for  the  parliament  as  the  king  and  king- 
dom's gmt  and  safest  council."  When  Charles  endeavoured 
to  raise  a  gu^rd  for  his  own  person  at  York,  intending 
it,  as  the  event  afterwards  provni,  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
an  army,  Fairfax  was  empk>yed  to  present  a  petition  to  his 
sovereign,  entrating  him  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  his  parlia- 
ment, and  to  dficontinue  the  raising  of  troops.  This  was  at  a 
great  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  farmers  of  Yorkshire 
ooovencd  by  the  king  on  Heworth  Moor  near  York.  Charles 
evaded  receiving  the  petition,  pressing  his  horse  forward,  but 
Fairfax  followed  him  and  placed  the  petition  on  the  pommel  of 
the  kxog's  saddle.  The  incident  is  typical  of  the  times  and  of 
the  actors  in  the  scene.  War  broke  out,  Lord  Fairfax  was 
•ppointcd  geacxal  of  the  Parliameatazy  farces  in  the  north. 


and  his  son.  Sir  Thomas,  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the 
hone  under  him.  Both  father  and  son  distinguished  themselves 
In  the  campaigns  in  Yorkshire  (see  Guat  Rebeluom).  Some- 
times severely  defeated,  more  often  successful,  and  always 
energetic,  prudent  and  resourceful,  they  contrived  to  keep  up 
the  stru^e  until  the  crisis  of  1644,  when  York  was  held  by  the 
nuirqucss  of  Newcastle  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  English 
Parliamentarians  and  the  Scots,  and  Prince  Rupert  hastened 
with  all  available  forces  to  its  relief.  A  gathering  of  eager 
national  forces  within  a  few  square  mOes  of  ground  naturally 
led  to  a  battle,  and  Marston  Moor  (g.v.)  was  decisive  of  the 
struggle  in  the  north.  The  younger  Fairfax  bore  himself  with 
the  greatest  gallantry  in  the  battle,  and  though  severely  wounded 
managed  to  join  Cromwell  and  the  victorious  cavalry  on  the  other 
wing.  One  of  his  brothers,  Colonel  Charles  Fairfax,  was  killed 
in  the  action.  But  the  marquess  of  Newcastle  fled  the  kingdom, 
and  the  Royalists  abandoned  all  hope  of  retrieving  their  affairs. 
The  city  of  York  was  taken,  and  nearly  the  whole  north  submitted 
to  the  parliament. 

In  the  south  and  west  of  England,  however,  the  Royalist 
cause  was  still  active.  The  war  had  lasted  two  years,  and  the 
nation  began  to  complain  of  the  contributions  that  were  exaaed, 
and  the  excesses  that  were  committed  by  the  military.  Dis- 
satisfaction was  expressed  with  the  military  commanders,  and, 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  reform,  the  Self-denying  Ordinance 
was  passed.  This  involved  the  removal  of  the  eari  of  Essex 
from  the  supreme  command,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  parliament.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  selected  as 
the  new  lord  general  with  Cromwell  as  his  lieutenant-general 
and  cavahry  commander,  and  after  a  short  preliminary  campaign 
the  "  New  Model  "  justified  its  existence,  and  "  the  rebels'  new 
brutish  general,"  as  the  king  called  him,  his  capacity  as  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  decisive  victory  of  Nascby  (q.v.).  The 
king  fled  to  Wales.  Fairfax  besieged  Leicester,  and  was  suc- 
cessful at  Taunton,  Bridgwater  and  Bristol.  The  whole  west 
was  soon  reduced. 

Fairfax  arrived  in  London  on  the  lath  of  November  1645. 
In  his  progress  towards  the  capital  he  was  accompanied  by 
applauding  crowds.  Complimentary  speeches  and  thanks  were 
presented  to  him  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  along  with  a 
jewel  of  great  value  set  with  diamonds,  and  a  sum  of  money. 
The  king  had  returned  from  Wales  and  established  himself  at 
Oxford,  where  there  was  a  strong  garrison,  but,  ever  vacillating, 
he  withdrew  secretly,  and  proceeded  to  Newark  to  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Scots.  Oxford  capitulated;  and  by  the 
end  of  September  2646  Charles  had  neither  army  nor  garrison 
in  England.  In  January  2647  he  was  delivered  up  by  the  Scots 
to  the  commissioners  of  parliament.  Fairfax  met  the  king 
beyond  Nottingham,  and  accompanied  him  during  the  journey 
to  Holmby,  treating  him  with  the  utmost  consideration  in  every 
way.  **  The  general,"  said  Charles,  "  is  a  man  of  honour,  and 
keeps  his  word  which  he  had  pledged  to  me."  With  the  collapse 
of  the  Royalist  cause  came  a  confused  period  of  negotiations 
between  the  parliament  and  the  king,  between  the  king  and  the 
Scots,  and  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents  in 
and  out  of  parliament.  In  these  negotiations  the  New  Model 
Army  soon  began  to  take  a  most  active  part.  The  lord  general 
was  placed  in  the  unpleasant  position  of  intermediary  between 
his  own  officers  and  parliament.  To  the  grievances,  usual  in 
armies  of  that  time,  concerning  arrears  of  pay  and  indemnity 
for  acts  committed  on  duty,  there  was  quickly  added  the  political 
propaganda  of  the  Independents,  and  in  July  the  person  of  the 
king  was  seized  by  Joyce,  a  subaltern  of  cavalry— an  act  which 
sufficiently  demonstrated  the  hopelessness  of  controlling  the 
army  by  its  articles  of  war.  It  had,  in  fact,  become  the  most 
formidable  political  party  in  the  realm,  and  pressed  straight  on 
to  the  overthrow  of  parliament  and  the  punishment  of  Charles. 
Fairfax  was  more  at  home  in  the  field  than  at  the  head  of  a 
political  committee,  and,  finding  events  too  strong  for  him,  he 
sought  to  resign  his  commission  as  conunander-in-chief.  He  was. 
however,  persuaded  to  retain  it.  He  thus  remained  the  titular 
chief  of  the  army  party,  and  with  the  greater  part  of  its  objects 
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he  was  in  complete,  sometimes  most  active,  sympathy.  Shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Civil  War,  Fairfax  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  barony  and  in  the  office  of  governor  of  Hull. 
In  the  field  against  the  English  Royalists  in  1648  he  displayed 
his  former  energy  and  skill,  and  his  operations  culminated  in  the 
successful  siege  of  Colchester,  after  the  surrender  of  which  place 
he  approved  the  execution  of  the  Royalist  leaders  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle,  holding  that  these  officers  had  broken 
their  parole.  At  the  same  time  Cromwell's  great  victory  of 
Preston  crushed  the  Scots,  and  the  Independents  became 
practically  all-powerful. 

Milton,  in  a  sonnet  written  during  the  siege  of  Colchester, 
called  upon  the  lord  general  to  settle  the  kingdom,  but  the  crisis 
was  now  at  hand.  Fairfax  was  in  agreement  with  Cromwell 
and  the  army  leaders  in  demanding  the  punishment  of  Charles, 
and  he  was  still  the  effective  head  of  the  army.  He  approved, 
if  he  did  not  take  an  active  part  in,  Pride's  Purge  (December 
6th,  1648),  but  on  the  last  and  gravest  of  the  questions  at  issue 
he  set  himself  in  deliberate  and  open  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  the  officers.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  judges  who 
were  to  try  the  king,  and  attended  the  preliminary  sitting  of  the 
court.  Then,  convinced  at  last  that  the  king's  death  was  in- 
tended, he  refused  to  act.  In  calling  over  the  court,  when  the 
crier  pronounced  the  name  of  Fairfax,  a  lady  in  the  gallery  called 
out  "  that  the  Lord  Fairfax  was  not  there  in  person,  that  he 
would  never  sit  among  them,  and  that  they  did  him  wrong  to 
name  him  as  a  commissioner."  This  was  Lady  Fairfax,  who 
could  not  forbear,  as  Whitelocke  says,  to  exclaim  aloud  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  His  last  service 
as  commander-in-chief  was  the  suppression  of  the  Leveller 
mutiny  at  Burford  in  May  1649.  He  had  given  his  adhesion  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  had  been  reappointed  lord  general. 
But  he  merely  administered  the  affairs  of  the  army,  and  when  in 
1650  the  Scots  had  declared  for  Charles  II.,  and  the  council  of 
state  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  Scotland  in  order  to  prevent 
an  invasion  of  England,  Fairfax  resigned  his  commission. 
Cromwell  was  appointed  his  successor,  "  captain-general  and 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  by 
authority  of  parb'ament  within  the  commonwealth  of  England." 
Fairfax  received  a  pension  of  £5000  a  year,  and  lived  in  retirement 
at  his  Yorkshire  home  of  Nunappleton  till  after  the  death  of  tiie 
Protector.  The  troubles  of  the  later 'Commonwealth  recalled 
Lord  Fairfax  to  political  activity,  and  for  the  last  time  his 
appearance  in  arms  helped  to  shape  the  future  of  the  country, 
when  Monk  invited  him  to  assist  in  the  operations  about  to 
be  undertaken  against  Lambert's  army.  In  December  1659 
he  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Yorkshire  gentlemen, 
and  such  was  the  influence  of  Fairfax's  name  and  reputation 
that  X200  horse  quitted  Lambert's  colours  and  joined  him. 
This  was  speedily  followed  by  the  breaking  up  of  all  Lambert's 
forces,  and  that  day  secured  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
A  "  free  "  parliament  was  called;  Fairfax  was  elected  member 
for  Yorkshire,  and  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  wait  upon  Charles  II. 
at  the  Hague  and  urge  his  speedy  return.  Of  course  the  *'  merry 
monarch,  scandalous  and  poor,"  was  glad  to  obey  the  simimons, 
and  Fairfax  provided  the  horse  on  which  Charles  rode  at  his 
coronation.  The  remaining  eleven  years  of  the  life  of  Lord 
Fairfax  were  spent  in  retirement  at  his  scat  in  Yorkshire.  He 
must,  like  Milton,  have  been  sorely  grieved  and  shocked  by  the 
scenes  that  followed — the  brutal  indignities  offered  to  the 
remains  of  his  companions  in  arms,  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  the 
sacrifice  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  neglect  or  desecration  of  all 
that  was  great,  noble  or  graceful  in  England,  and  the  flood  of 
immorality  which,  flowing  from  Whitehall^  sapped  the  founda- 
tions of  the  national  strength  and  honour.  Lord  Fairfax  died  at 
Nunappleton  on  the  12th  of  November  1671,  and  was  buried  at 
B  Uborough,  near  York.  As  a  soldier  be  was  exact  and  methodical 
in  planning,  in  the  heat  of  battle  "so  highly  transported  that 
scarce  any  one  durst  speak  a  word  to  him"  (Whitelocke), 
chivalrous  and  punctilious  in  his  dealings  with  his  own  men 
and  the  enemy.    Honour  and  conscientiousness  were  equally  the 


characteristics  of  his  private  and  public  character.  Bat  his 
modesty  and  distrust  of  his  powers  made  him  less  effectual  as  a 
statesman  than  as  a  soMicr,  and  above  all  he  is  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage by  being  both  in  war  and  peace  overshadowed  by 
his  associate  Cromwell. 

Lord  Fairfax  had  a  taste  for  literature.  He  translated  ftome 
of  the  Psalms,  and  wrote  poems  on  solitude,  the  Christiaii  war- 
fare, the  shortness  of  life,  &c.  During  the  hut  year  or  two  of 
his  life  he  wrote  two  Memorials  which  have  been  published — one 
on  the  northern  actions  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  1643*1644, 
and  the  other  on  some  events  in  his  tenure  of  the  chief  command. 
At  York  and  at  Oxford  he  endeavoured  to  save  the  libraries 
from  pillage,  and  he  enriched  the  Bodleian  with  some  valuable 
MSS..  His  only  daughter,  Mary  Fairfax,  was  married  to  George 
Villiers,  the  profligate  duke  of  Buckingham  of  Chaiies  II.'s  court. 

His  correspondence,  edited  by  G.  WT  Johnson,  was  published  in 
1848-1819  in  four  volumes  (see  note  thereon  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biop., 
s.v.),  ana  a  life  of  him  by  Clements  R.  Markham  in  1870.  See  ano 
S.  R.  GanUner.  History  of  tkt  Great  CtvU  War  (1893). 

His  descendant  Thomas,  6th  baron  (Z692-X783),  inherited 
from  his  mother,  the  heiress  of  Thomas,  2nd  Baron  Culpepper, 
large  estates  in  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  and  having  sold  Denton  Hall 
and  his  Yorkshire  estates  he  retired  there  about  1746,  dying  a 
bachelor.  He  was  a  friend  of  George  Washington.  ThcMnas 
found  his  cousin  William  Fairfax  settled  in  Virginia,  and  made 
him  his  agent,  and  Bryan  (1737-1802),  the  son  of  William 
Fairfax,  eventually  inherited  the  title,  becoming  8th  baron  in 
1793.  His  claim  was  a(&nitted  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  x8oo. 
But  it  was  practically  dropp>ed  by  the  American  family,  until, 
shortly  before  the  coronation  of  Edward  VII.,  the  successor  in 
title  was  discovered  in  Albert  Kirby  Fairfax-  (b.  1870),  a 
descendant  of  the  8th  baron,  who  was  an  American  dtixen. 
In  November  1908  Albert's  claim  to  the  title  as  xsth  baton  was 
allowed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

FAIRFIBJLD,  a  township  in  Fairfield  cotmty,  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  near  Long  Island  Sound,  adjoining  Bridgeport  on  the  E. 
and  Westport  on  the  W.  Pop.  (1890)  3868;  (1900)  4489  (1041 
being  foreign-bom) ;  (1910)  6134.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  8c  Hartford  railway.  The  prindpsd  villages  of  the 
township  are  Fairfield,  Southport,  Greenfield  Hill  and  Stratfield. 
The  beautiful  scenery  and  fine  sea  air  attract  to  the  township  a 
considerable  number  of  summer  visitors.  The  township  has  the 
well-equipped  Pequot  and  Fairfield  memorial  libraries  (the 
former  in  the  village  of  Southport,  the  latter  in  the  village  of 
Fairfield),  the  Fairfield  fresh  air  home  (which  cares  for  between 
one  apd  two  hundred  poor  children  of  New  York  during  each 
summer  season),  and  the  Gould  home  for  sdf -supporting  women. 
The  Fairfield  Historical  Society  has  a  museum  of  antiquities 
and  a  collection  of  genealogical  and  historical  works.  AJnong 
Fairfield's  manufactures  are  chemicals,  wire  and  rubber  goods. 
Truck-gardening  is  an  important  industry  of  the  township.  In 
the  Pequot  Swamp  within  the  present  Fairfield  a  force  of  Pequot 
Indians  was  badly  defeated  in  1637  by  some  whites,  among  whom 
was  Roger  Ludlow,  who,  attracted  by  the  country,  founded  the 
^ttlemcnt  in  1639  and  gave  it  its  present  name  in  1645.  Within 
its  original  limits  were  included  what  are  now  the  townships  of 
Redding  (separated,  1767),  Weston  (1787)  and  Easton  (formed 
from  part  of  Weston  in  1845),  and  parts  of  the  present  Westport 
and  Bridgeport  During  the  colonial  period  Fairfield  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  but  subsequently  it  was  greatly 
outstripped  by  Bridgeport,  to  which,  in  1870,  a  portion  of  it 
was  annexed.  On  the  8th  of  July  1779  Fairfield  was  burned  by 
the  British  and  Hessians  under  Governor  William  Txyon.  Among 
the  prominent  men  who  have  h'ved  in  Fairfield  are  Roger  Sher- 
man, the  first  President  Dwi^t  of  Yale  (who  described  Fairfield 
in  his  Travels  and  in  his  poem  Greenfield  Hill),  Chancellor  James 
Kent,  and  Joseph  Earle  Sheffield. 

See  Frank  S.  Chikl.  An  Old  New  England  Town,  Sketches  ef  Life, 
Scenery  and  Character  (New  York.  1805) ;  and  Mra  E.  H.  Scaeock, 
History  of  Fairfield  (2  vols^  New  York,  1889-1905). 

FAIRFIELD,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Jefferson  county, 
Iowa,  U.S.A.,  about  51  m.  W.  by  N.  of  BurlingUuL  Pop.  (1890) 
339Z  *,  (1900)  4689,  of  whom  206  were  foreign-bom  and  54  were 
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negroes;  (1905)  5009;  (19x0)  497a  Area,  about  7-2$  sq.  m. 
Fairfidd  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  nilways.  The  dty  is  in  a  blue 
grass  country,  in  which  much  live  stock  is  bred;  and  it  is  an 
important  market  for  draft  horses.  It  is  the  seat  of  Parsons 
College  (Presbyterian,  co-educational,  1875),  endowed  by  Lewis 
Baldwin  Parsons,  Sr.  (1798^x855),  a  merchant  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
The  college  offers  classical,  philosophical  and  scientific  courses, 
and  has  a  school  of  music  and  zn  academic  department;  in 
1907-X908  it  had  X9  instructors  and  257  students,  of  whom  93 
were  in  the  college  and  97  were  in  the  sdiool  of  music.  Fairfield 
has  a  Carnegie  library  (xfltQs),  and  a  mxiseum  with  a  collection  of 
laces.  Immediately  E.  of  the  dty  is  an  attractive  Chautauqua 
Paric,  of  50  acres,  with  an  auditorium  capable  of  seating  about 
4000  persons;  and  there  is  an  annual  Chautauqua  assembly. 
The  prindpal  manufactures  of  Fairfidd  are  farm  waggons, 
farming  implements,  drain-tile,  malleable  iron,  cotton  gloves  and 
mittens  and  cotton  garments.  The  mimidpality  owns  its  water- 
works and  an  electric-lighting  plant.  Fairfield  was  settled  in 
1839;  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1847;  and  was  first 
chartered  as  a  city  tn  the  same  year. 

See  Charles  H.  Fletcher,  Jfjerson  County»  Iowa:  Centennial 
BisUry  (Fairfiekl,  1876). 

FAIRHAVENt  a  township  in  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts, 
US.A.,  on  New  Bedford  Harbor,  opposite  New  Bedford.  Pop. 
(1890)  39x9;  (X900)  3567  (599  being  foreign-bom);  (1905,  state 
census)  4235;  (19x0)  5x22.  Area,  about  13  sq.  xn.  Fairhavcn  is 
seryed  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway  and  by 
dectric  railway  to  Mattapoiaett  and  Marion,  and  is  counected 
with  New  Bediford  by  two  bridges,  by  electric  railway,  and  by 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  ferry  line.  The  prindpal 
village  is  Fairhaven;  others  are  Oxford,  Naskatuckct  and 
Soonticut  Neck.  As  a  simimer  resort  Fairhaven  is  widely  known. 
Among  the  prindpal  buildings  are  the  following,  presented  to 
the  township  by  Henry  H.  Rogers  (1840-1909),  a  native  of 
Fairhaven  and  a  large  stockholder  and  long  vice-president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  town  hall,  a  memorial  of  Mrs  Rogers,  the 
Rogers  public  schools;  the  Millicent  public  library  (17,500  vols. 
in  1908),  a  memorial  to  his  daughter;  and  a  fine  granite  memorial 
church  (Unitarian)  with  parish  house,  a  memorial  to  his  mother; 
and  there  is  also  a  public  park,  of  13  acres,  the  gift  of  Mr  Rogers. 
From  1830  to  1857  the  inhabitants  of  Fairhaven  were  chiefly 
engaged  in  whaling,  and  the  fishing  interests  are  still  important. 
Among  manufactures  are  tacks,  nails,  iron  goods,  loom-cranks, 
glass,  >'achts  and  boats,  and  shoes. 

Faiiiiaven,  originally  a  part  of  New  Bedford,  was  incorporated 
as  a  separate  township  in  x8i2.  On  the  sth  of  September  X778 
a  fleet  and  armed  force  under  Earl  Grey,  sent  to  punish  New 
Bedford  and  what  is  now  Fairhaven  for  their  activity  in  privateer- 
ing, burned  the  shipping  and  destroyed  much  of  New  Bedford. 
The  troops  then  nuuxhed  to  the  head  of  the  Acushnet  river,  and 
down  the  cast  bank  to  Sconticut  Neck,  where  they  camped  till 
the  7th  of  September,  when  they  rc-embarkcd,  having  meanwhile 
d£»fiantled  a  small  fort,  btiilt  during  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
oa  the  east  side  of  the  river  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 
On  the  evening'of  the  8th  of  September  a  hnding  force  from  the  i 
fleet,  which  had  begun  to  set  fire  to  Fairhaven,  was  driven  off 
by  a  body  of  about  150  minute-men  commanded  by  Major  Israel 
Fearing;  and  on  the  following  day  the  fleet  departed.  The  fort 
was  at  once  rebuilt  and  was  named  Fort  Fearing,  but  as  early 
•5  X784  it  had  become  known  as  Fort  Phoenix;  it  was  one  of  the 
strcmgcst  defences  on  the  New  En^and  coast  during  the  war  of 
X  81 2.  The  township  of  Acushnet  was  formed  from  the  northern 
part  of  Fairiiaven  in  x86o.  ' 

See  James  L.  Gillingham  and  others,  A  Brief  ffistcry  cf  tke  Town 
ef  Fairhaeem,  Massachusetts  (Fairhaven,  1903). 

PAIBHOLT,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  (18x4-1866),  English 
antiquary  amd  wood  engraver,  was  bom  in  London  in  18x4. 
His  ^ther,  who  was  of  a  Orman  family  (the  name  was  originally 
Fafarboiz),  was  a  tobacco  manufacturer,  and  for  some  years 
Faliholt  himsdf  was  employed  in  the  business.  For  a  time  he 
was  a  drawing-master,  afterwards  a  scene-painter,  and  in  1835 
fa#  bcGUDe  assittint  to  S.  Sly,  the  wood  engraver.    Some  pen 


and  ink  copies  made  by  him  of  figures  from  Hogarth's  plates  led 
to  his  being  employed  by  Charles  Knight  on  several  of  his 
illustrated  publications.  His  first  published  literary  work  was 
a  contribution  to  Hone's  Year- Book  in  1831.  His  life  was  one 
of  almost  uninterrupted  quiet  labour,  carried  on  until  within  a 
few  days  of  death.  Several  works  on  dvlc  pageantry  and  some 
collections  of  andent  unpublished  songs  and  dialogues  were 
edited  by  him  for  the  Percy  Society  in  1842.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  the  Sodety  of  Antiquaries.  He  published  an 
edition  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Lyly  in  1856.  His  principal 
independent  works  are  Tobacco ^  its  History  and  Association 
(1859);  Cog  and  Magog  (i860);  Up  the  Nile  and  Home  Again 
(X862);  many  articles  and  serials  contributed  to  the  Art  Journal, 
some  of  which  were  afterwards  separatdy  published,  as  Costume 
in  England  (1846);  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Art  (1854).  These 
works  are  illustrated  by  numerous  cuts,  drawn  on  the  wood  by 
his  own  hand.  His  pencil  was  also  employed  in  illustrating 
Evans's  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  Madden's  Jewish  Coinage, 
Haliiwell's  folio  Sftakespeare  and  his  5t>  John  Maundeville, 
Roach  Smith's  Rickborough,  the  Miscellanea  Craphica  of  Lord 
Londcsborough,  and  many  other  works.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of 
AprU  1866.  His  books  relating  to  Shakespeare  were  bequeathed 
to  the  library  at  Stratford-on-Avon;  those  on  civic  pageantry 
(between  200  and  300  volumes)  to  the  Sodety  of  Antiquaries; 
his  old  prints  and  works  on  costume  to  the  British  Museum; 
his  general  library  he  desired  to  be  add  and  the  proceeds  devoted 
to  the  Literary  Fund. 

FAIRMONTf  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Marion  county, 
West  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Monongahela  river, 
about  75  m.  S.E.  of  Wheeling.  Pop.  (1890)  1023;  (1900)  5655, 
of  whom  283  were  negroes  and  182  foreign-born;  (19x0)  97x1. 
It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railway.  Among  its  manu- 
factiures  are  gla»,  machinery,  flour  and  furniture,  and  it  is  an 
important  shipping  point  for  coal  mined  in  the  vicinity.  The 
city  is  the  scat  of  one  of  the  West  Virginia  state  normal  schools. 
Fairmont  was  laid  out  as  Middlctown  in  X819,  became  the  county- 
seat  of  the  newly  established  Marion  county  in  1842,  recdved  its 
present  name  about  1844,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1899. 

FAIR  OAKS,  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Southern  railway, 
6  m.  £.  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  U.S.A.  It  is  noted  as  the  site 
of  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  fought  on  the  3xst  of  May 
and  the  xst  of  June  1867,  between  the  Union  (Army  of  the 
Potomac)  under  General  G.  B.  McQellan  and  the  Confederate 
forces  (Army  of  Northern  Virginia)  conunanded  by  General  J.  E. 
JohnstoiL  The  attack  of  the  Confederates  was  made  at  a  moment 
when  the  river  Chickahominy  divided  the  Federal  army  into 
two  unequal  parts,  and  was,  moreover,  swollen  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  endanger  the  bridges.-  General  Johnston  stationed  part 
of  his  troops  along  the  river  to  prevent  the  Federals  sending 
aid  to  the  smaller  force  south  of  it,  upon  which  the  Con- 
f  derate  attack,  commanded  by  (icneral  Longstreet,  was  directed. 
Many  acddcnts,  due  to  the  inexperience  of  the  staff  officers 
and  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  hindered  the  development  of 
Longstreet's  attack,  but  the  Federals  were  gradually  driven 
back  with  a  loss  of  ten  gims,  though  at  the  last  moment  reinforce- 
ments managed  to  cross  the  river  and  re-establish  the  line  of 
defence  At  the  close  of  the  day  Johnston  was  severely  wounded, 
and  (}eneral  G.  W.  Smith  succeeded  to  the  command.  The 
battle  was  renewed  on  the  xst  of  June  but  not  fought  out.  At 
the  dose  of  the  action  (3eneral  R.  E.  Lee  took  over  the  command 
of  the  Confederates,  which  he  hddtill  the  final  surrender  in 
April  X865.  So  far  as  the  victory  lay  with  either  side,  it  was 
with  the  Union  army,  for  the  Confederates  failed  to  achieve 
their  purpose  of  destroying  the  almost  isolated  left  wing  of 
McClellan's  army,  and  after  the  battle  they  withdrew  into  the 
lines  of  Richmond.  The  Union  losses  were  5031  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing;  those  of  the  Confederates  were  6x34. 
The  battle  is  sometimes  known  as  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines. 

FAIROzABAD!  [AbQ-t-T&hir  ibn  Ibrahim  Majd  ud-Din  ul- 
FairOzibSdl]  (1329-X414),  Arabian  lexicographer,  was  bom  at 
KArazln  near  Shiraz.    His  student  days  were  spent  in  Sb*r^ 
Wftsit,  Bagdad  and  Daouiscus.    He  uught  for  ten  y^ 
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Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  travelled  in  western  Asia  and  Egypt. 
In  1368  be  settled  in  Mecca,  where  he  remained  for  fifteen  years. 
He  next  visited  India  and  spent  some  time  in  Dellii  then  remained 
in  Mecca  another  ten  years.  The  following  three  years  were 
spent  in  Bagdad,  in  Shiraz  (where  he  was  received  by  Timur), 
and  in  Ta'iz.  In  1395  he  was  appointed  chief  cadi  (qadi)  of 
Yemen,  married  a  daughter  of  the  sultan,  and  died  at  Zabid 
in  14 14.  During  this  last  period  of  his  life  he  converted  his 
house  at  Mecca  into  a  school  of  Mftlikite  law  and  established 
three  teachers  in  it.  He  wrote  a  huge  lexicographical  work 
of  60  or  xoo  volumes  uniting  the  dictionariies  of  Iba  Sida,  a 
Spanish  philologist  (d.  xo66),  and  of  SajinI  (d.  1253).  A  digest 
of  or  an  extract  from  this  last  woric  is  his  famous  diction- 
ary al-QdmUs  ("the  Ocean ")/ which  has  been  published  in 
Egypt,  Constantinople  and  India,  has  been  translated  into 
Turkish  and  Persian,  and  has  itsdf  been  the  basis  of  several  later 
dictionaries.  (G.  W.  T.) 

PAIRT  (Fr.  fie,  faerie;  Prov.  fada;  Sp.  hada;  Ital.  fata; 
med.  Lat.  fatare,  to  enchant,  from  LaL  falum,  fate,  destiny), 
the  common  term  for  a  supposed  race  of  supernatural  beingr 
who  magically  intermeddle  in  human  affairs.  Of  all  the  minor 
creatures  of  mythology  the  fairies  axe  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  numerous^  the  most  memorable  in  literature.  Like  all 
organic  growths,  whether  of  nature  or  of  the  fancy,  they  are  not 
the  immediate  product  of  one  country  or  of  one  time;  they 
have  a  pedigree,  and  the  question  of  their  ancestry  and  affiliation 
is  one  of  wide  bearing.  But  mixture  and  connestion  of  races 
have  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases  so  changed  the  original 
folk-product  that  it  is  difficult  to  disengage  and  separate  the 
different  strains  that  have  gone  to  the  nuking  or  moulding  of 
the  result  as  we  have  iL 

It  is  not  in  literature,  however  ancient,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  early  forms  of  the  fairy  belief.  Many  of  Homer's  heroes 
have  fairy  Icmans,  called  nymphs,  fairies  taken  up  into  a  higher 
region  of  poetry  and  religion;  and  the  fairy  leman  is  notable 
in  the  story  of  Athamas  and  his  cloud  bride  Nephele,  but  this 
character  is  as  familiar  to  the  unpoctical  Eskimo,  and  to  the  Red 
Indians,  with  their  bird-bride  and  beaver-bride  (see  A.  Lang's 
Custom  and  Myth,  "  The  Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  ")•  The 
Gandharvas  of  Sanskrit  poetry  are  also  fairies. 
'  One  of  the  most  intcre^ing  facts  about  fairies  is  the  wide 
distribution  and  long  persistence  of  the  belief  in  them'.  They 
are  the  chief  factor  in  surviving  Irish  superstition.  Here  they 
dwell  in  the  "  raths,''  old  earth-forts,  or  earthen  bases  of  later 
palisaded  dwellings  of  the  Norman  period,  and  in  the  subter- 
ranean houses,  common  also  in  Scotland.  They  arc  an  organized 
people,  often  called  "  the  army,''  and  their  life  corresponds  to 
human  life  in  all  partioilars.  They  carry  off  children,  leaving 
changeling  substitutes,  transport  men  and  women  into  fairyland, 
and  are  generally  the  causes  of  all  mysterious  phenomena.  Whirls 
of  dust  are  caused  by  the  fairy  marching  army,  as  by  the  being 
called  Kutchi  in  the  Dieri  tribe  of  Australia.  In  1907,  in  northern 
Ireland,  a  farmer's  house  was  troubled  with  flying  stones  (see 
Poltekgeist).  The  neighbours  said  that  the  fairies  caused  the 
phenomenon,  as  the  man  had  swept  his  chimney  with  a  bough 
of  holly,  and  the  holly  is  "  a  gentle  tree,"  dear  to  the  fairies. 
The  fairy  changeling  belief  also  exists  in  some  districts  of  Argyll, 
and  a  fairy  boy  'dwelt  long  in  a  sipaU  farm-house  in  Glencoe, 
now  unoccupied. 

In  Ireland  and  the  wjcst  Highlands  .  neolithic  arrow-heads 
and  flint  chips  are  still  fairy  weapons.  They  are  dipped  in  water, 
which  is  given  to  ailing  cattle  and  human  beings  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  diseases.  The  writer  knows  of  "  a  little  lassie  in 
green  "  who  is  a  fairy  and,  according  to  the  percipients,  haunts 
the  banks  of  the  Mnkomar  pool  on  the  Lochy.  In  Glencoe  is  a 
fairy  hill  where  the  fairy  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  heard 
in  still  weather.  In  the  Highlands,  however,  there  is  much  more 
interest  in  second  sight  than  in  fairies,  while  in  Ireland  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  The  best  book  on  Celtic  fairy  lore  is  still 
that  of  the  minister  of  Aberfoyle,  the  Rev.  Mr  Kirk  {oh.  1692). 
His  work  on  The  Secret  CommotiwedUh  of  Elves,  Fauns  and 
Fairies,  left  in  MS.  and  incomplete  (the  remainder  is  in  the  Laing 


MSS.,  Edinburgfi  University  library),  was  published  (a  hondred 
copies)  in  1815  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in  the  Bibliothdque  de 
Carabas  (Lang)  there  is  a  French  translation.  MrXirk  is  said 
(though  his  tomb  exists)  to  have,  been  carried  away  by  fairies. 
He  appeared  to  a  friend  and  said  that  he  would  come  again, 
when  the  friend  must  throw  a  dirk  over  his  shoulder  and  he 
would  return  to  this  world.  The  friend,  however,  lost  his  nerve 
and  did  not  throw  the  dirk.  In  the  same  way  a  woman  re- 
appeared to  her  husband  in  Glencoe  in  the  last  generation, 
but  he  was  wooing  another  lass  and  did  not  make  any  effort  to 
recover  his  wife.    His  character  was  therefore  lost  in  Uie  i^cn. 

It  is  dear  that  in  many  respects  fairyland  corresponds  to  the 
pre-Christian  abode  of  the  dead.  Like  Persephone  when  carried 
to  Hades,  or  Wainamolnen  in  the  Hades  of  the  Pinna  (Manala), 
a  living  human  being  must  not  (eat  in  fairyland;  if  be  docs, 
he  dwdils  there  for  ever.  Tamlane  in  the  ballad,  however,  was 
"  fat  and  fair  of  flesh,"  yet  was  rescued  by  Janet:  probably 
he  had  not  abstained  from  fairy  food.  He  was  to  be  given  as 
the  kane  to  Hell,  which  shows  a  distinction  between  the  beliefs 
in  hell  and  in  the  place  of  fairies. 

It  is  a  not  uncommon  theory  that  the  fairies  survive  in  legend 
from  prehistoric  memories  of  a  pigmy,  people  dwelling  in  the 
subterranean  earth-houses,  but  the  contents  of  these  do  not 
indicate  an  age  prior  to  the  close  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain;  nor  are  pigmy  bones  common  in  neolithic  sepulchres. 
The  "  people  of  peace  "  {Daoine  Shie)  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
are  usually  of  ordinary  stature,  indeed  not  to  be  recognized  as 
varying  from  mankind  except  by  their  proceedings  (see  J.  Curtin, 
IrUh  Folk-tales). 

The  belief  in  a  species  of  lady  fairies,  deathly  to  their  human 
lovers,  was  found  by  R.  L.  Stevenson  to  be  as  common  in  Samoa 
(see  Island  Nights^  Entertainments)  as  in  Strathfinlas  or  on  the 
banks  of  Loch  Awe.  In  New  Caledonia  a  native  friend  of  J.  J. 
Atkinson  (author  of  Primal  Law)  told  him  that  he  bad  met 
and  caressed  the  giri  of  his  heart  in  the  forest,  that  she  had 
vanished  and  must  have  been  a  fairy.  He  therefore  would  die 
in  three  days,  which  (Mr  Atkinson  informs  the  writer)  he  punctu- 
ally did.  The  Greek  sirens  of  Homer  are  deady  a  form  of  these 
deadly  fairies,  as  the  Nereids  and  Oreads  and  Naiads  are  fairies 
of  wells,  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  fairy  women  who  come 
to  the  births  of  children  and  foretell  their  fortunes  {Fata,  Maerae, 
andent  Egyptian  HathorSt  Fies,  Dominae  Fatales),  with  their 
spindles,  are  refractions  of  the  human  "  spae-women  "  (in  the 
Scots  term)  who  attend  at  birth  and  derive  omens  of  the  child'a 
future  from  various  signs.  The  custom  is  common  among 
several  savage  races,  and  these  women,  represented  in  the 
spiritual  worid  by  Fata,  bequeath  to  us  the  French  fie,  in  the 
sense  of  fairy.  Perrault  abo  uses  fie  for  anything  that  has 
magical  quality;  "  the  key  was  fie,"  had  mana,  or  wakan, 
savage  words  for  the  supposed  "  power,"  or  ether,  which  works 
magic  or  b  the  vehide  of  magical  influences. 

Though  the  fairy  belief  is  universally  human,  the  nearest 
analogy  to  the  shiqse  which  it  takes  in  Scotland  and  Ireland — 
the  "  pixies  "  of  south-western  England — ^is  to  be  found  in  Jdn 
or  Jinnis  of  the  Arabs,  Moors  and  people  of  Palestine.  In  stories 
which  have  passed  through  a  literary  medium,  like  The  Arabian 
Nights,  the  geni  or  Jdn  do  not  so  much  resemble  our  fairies  as 
they  do  in  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  East,,  orally  collected. 
The /Jii  are  now  a  subterranean  commonwealth,  now  they  reside 
in  ruinous  i^aces,  like  the  fairies  in  the  Iri^  raths.  like  the 
fairies  they  go  about  in  whirls  of  dust,  or  the  dust-whiris  them- 
sdves  are  Jin,  They  carry  off  men  and  women  "  to  their  own 
herd,"  in  the  phrase  of  Mr  Kirk, and  are  kind  to  mortals  who  are 
kind  to  them.  They  chiefly  differ  from  our  fairies  In  their 
greater  tendency  to  wear  animal  forms;  though,  like  the 
fairies,  when  they  choose  to  appear  in  human  shape  they  are 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  men  and  women  of  mortal  mould, 
like  the  fairies  everywhere  they  have  amours  with  mortals, 
such  as  that  of  the  Queen  of  Faery  with  Thomas  of  Erdldoane. 
The  herb  rue  is  potent  against  them,  as  in  Briti^  folk-lore,  and 
a  man  long  captive  among  the  JSn  escaped  from  'them  by 
observing  their  avoidance  of  roe,  and  by  plucking  two  handfuls 
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•ithcnd  leava,  the  Jrin  give  onioa  peels  which  turn  into  gold. 
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ulunily  won  tbeit  way  into  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages. 
They  take  lovers  (torn  among  men,  lad  are  often  de»tribed  as 
of  defitale,  unearthly,  ravishing  beauty.  The  enjoyment  o( 
Ibdr  rbarros  is,  however,  generally  quaLfied  by  some  restriction 
ot  ccmpact,  the  breaking  of  which  la  the  cause  olcalanutyto 
the  lover  and  all  his  race,  as  in  the  notable  tale  ol  Melusine. 
Tliis  fay  by  eochaDlment  built  tbc  castle  ol  Lusignan  lor  her 
bsabaad.     It  was  her  nal 


be  waist  below.    Hie  I 


c  left  tdm  with  B 


itnesscd  by  her  husband, 
wailing,  and  was  said  10  return  and 
fin  wanung  ny  ner  appearance  and  great  shrieks  whenever  one 
of  the  race  of  Lu^gnan  was  about  to  die.  At  the  birth  of  Ogicr 
Ic  Danois  lixJiiries  attend,  fiveol  whom  pve  good  gifts,  which 
the  siith  ovenHdei  with  ■  rEStriction.  Gervaise  ol  Tilbury, 
wtiLing  early  in  the  131b  century,  bat  in  bis  Olia  Imperiatia  a 
chapter,  Dt  tamiii  a  »cfiiniii  (mil,  where  he  gives  it  out,  as 
proved  by  individuals  beyond  all  nception,  thai  men  have  been 
lovers  ol  beings  of  this  kind  whom  they  call  Fadtu,  and  who 
(fidiaoseol  inhdclity  or  lolringement  ol  secrecy  inflict  terrible 
imiBllilimil — the  Via  ol  goods  and  even  ol  lile.  There  seems 
Utile  la  (be  ctaaraclerislici  of  these  fairies  ol  romance  to  dis- 
tiBC«bh  (bem  Irom  human  bdngi,  eicept  their  supernatural 
kaoakdce  lod  power.  They  ate  not  often  represented  as 
(EsuBBtivt  in  lUlun,  ud  seem  lo  be  subject  10  such  human 
[■■iiiiii  la  love,  fcalouty.  envy  and  revenge.  To  this  class 
bekns  the  fairies  ol  Bdardo,  Arioslo  and  Spenser. 

Tim  w  DD  good  modBn  book  on  the  fairy  belici   In         '  ^if 
KeiflUky's  Frntrj  Jlj<Mi>iy  is  lull  ol  intemting 
aSU  Myit^lcrj  M  emeeialiy  c<ipi«i>  ibout  Wcli 
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FAltT  mfl.  the  populai 
dark  green  colour  that  are  to  Iw  leeo  occasionauy  on  permanent 
|nss.|and,  either  lawn  or  meadow,  on  which  the  lairies  were 
oppoaeJ  to  hold  their  midnight  revets.  They  mark  the  area  of 
growth  ef  some  fungus,  starting  from  a  centre  of  one  or  more 
planta.  The  mycelium  produced  from  the  spores  dropped  by 
the  fungus  at  from  the  "  spawn  "  in  the  soil,  radiates  outwards, 
and  tadi  year's  ntcceMive  crop  ol  luugi  rises  from  the  new 
growth  round  the  drrle.  The  rich  colour  ol  the  gnis  Is  due 
te  the  lerliliiiDg  quality  ol  the  decaying  funs,  which  ait 
ptnfiaily  rich  in  nitrogenous  substances.  The  most  complete 
aad  syBuaelticiJ  grew  rings  art  lottned  by  Uaratmiia  tritda. 


calculated  that  it  : 
Si  in.  each  year.    ' 

the  circle  during  the  tune  ine  nng  was 
under  obMrvaiwa.  Ibe  decaying  vtgetttioa  oectsaaiy  leu  ill 
growth  having  become  eihautted. 

ViUTUniU,  ENILT  (iSjj-itgs),  English  phUanthropIsI, 
WIS  the  rouogest  daughter  ol  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  Failhlull, 
and  was  bom  at  fleadley  Rectory,  Surrey,  in  1SJ5,     She  took  1 

object  of  extending  their  sphere  of  labour,  which  was  then 
painfully  limited,  in  eS6o  she  set  up  in  London  a  printing  eslab- 
lishmenl  for  women.  Tlie  "  Victoria  Freas,"  aa  it  was  called, 
soon  obtained  quite  1  reputation  for  its  excellent  work,  and  Miss 
FaiibluU  was  shortly  allerwarda  appointed  piiater  and  publisher 
in  oidioary  to  Queen  Victoria.  In  18(3  she  began  the  publication 
ora  monthly  organ,  Tlu  Vkiaria  Uaiatiiu,  in  which  lor  eighteen 
yean  she  continuously  and  Eanesily  advocated  Ibe  claims  of 
womCD  lo  remunerative  employineat.  In  itI68  she  published  1 
novel,  Ckaiiei  afan  Ckantt.  She  also  appeared  as  a  lecturer, 
and  with  the  object  ol  lurlheiing  the  interests  ol  her  lei,  teclurtd 
widely  and  successfully  both  in  England  and  the  United  Slitei, 
which  latter  the  visited  in  1S71  ud  1SS1,  In  iSSS  she  was 
awarded  a  civil  list  pension  of  £50.  She  died  in  Manchester  on 
tbejutof  May  i»9S. 

FAITH  HEAUNO,  a  form  of  "Biiod  cure,"  cfaaracteiiied  by  the 

doctrine  that  while  pain  and  disease  really  eidst,  they  may  be 

neuiralised  and  dispelled  by  tailb  in  Divine  power;  the  doctrine 

known  aa  Christian  Science  («.>.)  holds,  however,  that  pain  h 

only  an  illusion  and  seeks  to  cute  tbe  patient  by  instilling  into 

bim  this  belief.     In  tbe  Christian  Church  the  tradition  ol  faith 

healiog  dates  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity;  upon  tbe 

Iracles  of  the  New  Testament  follow  caaes  of  healing,  first  by 

le  Apostles,  then  by  their  successors;  but  faith  healing  proper 

gradually,  from  the  3rd  century  onwards,  transformed  into 

trust  in  reUcs,  (hough  faith  cures  still  occur  sporadically  in  later 

'  mei.     CalbeHne  of  Siena  is  said  to  have  saved  Father  Matthew 

om  dying  of  tbe  plague,  but  in  this  case  it  is  rather  the  healer 

lan  the  hefled  who  was  strong  in  faith.    With  the  RelormatiQn 

ilh   healing  proper  reappears  among   the   Uoravians   and 

Waldensei,  who,  like  the  Peculiar  Pef^e  ol  our  own  day,  put 

ir  Itust  Ib  prayer  and  aocunting  with  oiL     In  the  ifith  ceotury 

find  lailb  cures  recorded  ol  Luiber  and  other  relormett. 

he  next  century  ol  the  Baptists,  Quakers  and  other  Puritan 

3,  and  in  tbe  i8th  century  the  1)1  th  healing  of  the  Methodisti 

his  country  was  paralleled  by  Pietism  In  Germany,  which 

■  into  its  ranks  so  distinguished  a  man  ol  science  as  SithI 

S0-17J4).  lnthei«lhceniuty  PtinceHobenlohe  Waldenburg- 

illingsiUrst.  canon  ol  Crotswatdein,  waa  ■  famous  healer  on 

contioenl;   the  Mormoiu  and  Irvingitei  were    prominent 

ing  English-spcakiDg  peoples;  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 

1  century  faith  healing  became  popuUr  in  London,  and 

Belbsban  homes  were  opened  in  iSSi,  and  dnce  then  it  hll 

'  lund  many  adherents  in  England. 

Uoder  liith  healing  In  a  wider  sense  may  be  Included  (i)  the 

irea  la  the  temples  ol  Aesculapius  and  other  deities  io  the 

ndent  worid;  (a)  the  practice  of  touching  for  tbe  hinges  evU, 

I  vogue  from  tbe  nth  10  the  iSth  century;  (3)  tbe  cures  of 

alenline  Cieatrake*,  tbe  "Stniker"  {ifiiO'iAgj);  and  (4] 

hich  may  be  menliDned  St  Winifred's  Well  In  Flinlshire, 
reves  with  its  Holy  Coat,  the  grave  ol  the  Jansenitt  F.  de  Pari) 
I  the  iSth  century,  tbe  little  town  of  Kevelaer  from  1641  on- 
ards,  the  tombs  of  Si  Louis,  Fnnds  ol  Atsiii,  Catheiioe  ol 

An  animistic  theory  ol  disease  was  held  by  Futor  J,  Cb. 
Blumhardi.  Dorothea  Trudel,  Boltiius  and  other  European 
faith  healers.     Used  in  thissenselaith  healing  ialndistingulshable 

ncportionoithebody,     Ahbough 
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it  is  usually  pretent,  faith  in  the  medicine  man  is  not  essential 
for  the  efficacy  of  the  method.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
liaeal  descendant  of  savage  medidne — the  magical  leech-craft 
of  European  folk-lore;  aires  for  toothache,  warts,  &c.,  act  in 
spite  of  the  disbelief  of  the  sufferer;  how  tat  incredulity  on  the 
part  of  the  healer  would  result  in  failure  is  an  open  question. 

From  the  psychological  point  of  view  all  these  different  kinds 
of  faith  healing,  as  indeed  all  kinds  of  mind  cure,  including 
those  of  Christian  Science  and  hypnotism,  depend  on  suggestion 
(9.9.)*  In  f^th  healing  proper  not  only  are  powerful  direct 
suggestions  used,  but  the  religious  atmosphere  and  the  auto- 
suggestions of  the  patient  co-operate,  especially  where  the  cures 
take  place  during  a  period  of  religious  revival  or  at  other  times 
when  large  assemblies  and  strong  emotions  are  found.  The 
suggestibility  of  large  crowds  is  markedly  greater  than  that  of 
individuals,  and  to  this  and  the  greater  faith  must  be  attributed 
the  greater  success  of  the  fashionable  places  of  pilgrimage. 

See  A.  T.  Myers  and  F.  W.  H.  Myers  in  Proc.  Soe.  Psychical  Re^ 
search,  ix>  160-209,  on  the  miracles  of  Lourdes,  with  bibliography ; 
A.  Fcildinff,  Faith  fJealin^  and  Ckrislian  Science;  O.  Stoll.  Sug- 
gestion una  Hypnotismus  tn  der  VoUcerpsychologiei  article  "  Great- 
nkes  "in  Diet,  Nat.  Biog.  (N.  W.  T.) 

FAITHORNE,  WILLIAM  (1626  or  X627-X69X),  English  painter 
and  engraver,  was  bom  in  London  and  was  apprenticed  to 
Robert  Peake,  a  painter  and  printseller,  who  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  Charles  I.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  accompanied  his  master  into  the  king's  service,  and  being 
made  prisoner  at  Basinghouse,  he  was  confined  for  some  time  to 
Aldersgate,  where,  however,  he  was  permitted  to  follow  his 
profession  of  engraver,  and  among  other  portraits  did  a  small 
one  of  the  first  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  his  friends  he  very  soon  regained  his  liberty, 
but  only  on  condition  of  retiring  to  France.  There  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  receive  instruction  from  Robert  Nanteuil. .  He 
was  permitted  to  return  to  England  about  1650,  and  took  up  a 
shop  near  Temple  Bar,  where,  besides  his  work  as  an  engraver, 
he  carried  on  a  large  business  as  a  printseller.  In  z68o  he  gave 
up  his  shop  and  retired  to  a  house  in  Blackfriars,  occupying 
himself  chiefly  in  painting  portraits  from  the  life  in  crayons, 
although  still  occasionally  engaged  in  engraving.  It  is  said  that 
his  life  was  shortened  by  the  misfortunes,  dissipation,  and  early 
death  of  his  son  William.  Faithome  is  especially  famous  as  a 
portrait  engraver,  and  among  those  on  whom  he  exercised  his  art 
were  a  large  number  of  eminent  persons,  including  Sir  Henxy 
Spclman,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Henry  Somerset,  the  marquis  of 
VVorccstcr,  John  Milton,  Queen  Catherine,  Prince  Rupert, 
Cardinal  RicheUeu,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Thomas  Hobbes,  Richard 
Hooker,  Robert  second  earl  of  Essex,  and  Charles  I.  All  his  works 
are  remarkable  for  their  combination  of  freedom  and  strength 
with  softness  and  delicacy,  and  his  crayon  paintings  unite  to 
these  the  additional,  quality  of  dear  and  brilliant  colouring. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  engraving  (1622), 

His  son  WnxiAM  (1656-1686),  mezzotint  engraver,  at  an  early 
age  gave  promise  of  attaining  great  excellence,  but  became  idle 
and  dissipated,  and  involved  his  father  in  money  difficulties. 
Among  persons  of  note  whose  portraits  be  engraved  are  Charles 
II.,  Mary  princess  of  Orange,  Queen  Anne  when  pji^cen  of 
Denmark,  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 

The  best  account  of  the  Faithomes  is  that  contained  in  Walpole's 
Anecdotes  of  Painting.  A  life  of  Faithorne  the  elder  is  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  among  the  papers  of  Mr  Bayfocd,  librariaa 
to  Lord  Oxford,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Faithorne. 

FAIZABAD,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Badakshan,  situated  on  the  Kokcha  river.  In  1821  it  was 
destroyed  by  Murad  Beg  of  Kunduz,  and  the  inhabitants  removed 
to  Kunduz.  But  since  Badakshan  was  annexed  by  Abdur 
Rahman,  the  town  has  recovered  its  former  importance,  and  is 
now  a  considerable  place  of  trade.  It  is  the  chief  cantonment 
for  eastern  Afghanistan  and  the  Paaor  region,  and  is  protected 
by  a  fort  built  in  1904. 

FAJARDO,  a  district  and  town  on  the  £.  coast  of  Porto  Rico, 
bdonging  to  the  department  of  Humacao.  Pop.  (1899)  of  the 
district,  16,782;  and  of  the  town,  3414.    The  district  is  highly 


fertile  and  is  well  watered,  owing  in  great  measure  to  its  abundant 
rainfall.  Sugar  production  is  its  prindpal  industry,  but  some 
attention  is  also  given  to  the  growing  of  oranges  and  pineapples. 
The  town,  which  was  founded  in  1774,  is  a  busy  comqierdal 
centre  standing  i^  m.  from  a  large  and  well-shdtered  bay,  at  the 
entrance  to  which  is  the  cape  called  Cabeza  de  San  Juan^  It  is 
the  market  town  for  a  ntmiber  of  small  islands  off  the  ^  coast, 
£Ome  of  which  produce  cattle  for  export. 

PAKHR  UD-DiN  RiZI  (x  14^x209),  Arabian  hxstozian  and 
theologian,  was  the  son  of  a  preacher,  himself  a  writer,  and  was 
bom  at  Rai  (Rd,  Rhagae),  near  Tehran,  where  he  recdved  his 
earliest  training.  Here  and  at  MarSgha,  whither  he  followed  his 
teacher  Majd  ud-Din  ul-Jill,  he  studied  philosophy  and  theology. 
He  was  a  Shafi*ite  in  law  and  a  follower  of  Ash*azl  {q.v.)  in 
theology,  and  became  renowned  as  a  ddender  of  orthodoxy. 
During  a  journey  in  Khwarizm  and  Mawaral-nahr  he  preached 
both  in  Persian  and  Arabic  against  the  sects  of  Islam.  After 
this  tour  he  returned  to  his  native  dty,  but  settled  later  in  Herat, 
where  he  died.  His  dogmatic  positions  may  be  seen  from  his 
work  Kiidb  ttl-Mu^salf  which  is  analysed  by  Schmdlders  in  his 
Essai  sur  ks  icoks  pkihsopkiqucs  chex  tes  Arabes  (Paris,  1842). 
Extracts  from  his  History  of  the  Dynasties  were  publl^ed  by 
Jourdain  in  the  Pundffruben  des  Orients  (voL  v.),  and  by  D.  R. 
Heinzius  (St  Petersburg,  X828).  His  greatest  work  is  the 
MafStilf  ul-Chaib  ("The  Keys  of  Mystery ")>tn  extensive 
commentary  on  the  Koran  published  at  Cairo  (8  vols.,  iS^oi 
and  elsewhere;  it  is  spedally  full  in  its  exposition  of  Ash'arite 
theology  and  its  use  of  early  and  late  Mu'tazflite  writings. 

For  an  account  of  hb  life  see  F.  WQstenfeld's  CeschicUe  da 
arabisehen  Ante,  No.  200  (Gdttingen,  1840) ;  for  a  list  of  his  works 
cf .  C.  Brockelmann's  Cesch.  der  arabisehen  Literatnr,  voL  i  OVdmar, 
1898),  pp.  506  ff .  An  account  of  his  teaching  is  given  by  M.  Sdircincr 
in  the  Zeitsckrifl  dtr  deutschen  m^Knldndufken  Ceseilsehaft  (voL  53, 
Pp.505ff.).  (C.W.T.) 

FAKIR  (from  Arabic /fl^,  ''poor"),  a  term  equivalent  to 
Dervish  (q.v.)  or  Mahommedan  religious  mendicant,  but  which 
has  come'  to  be  specially  applied  to  the  Hindu  devotees  and 
ascetics  of  India.  There  are  two  classes  of  these  Indian  Fakirs, 
(x)  the  religious  orders,  and  (2)  the  nomad  rogues  who  infest  the 
country.  The  ascetic  orders  xcsemble  the  Franciscans  of  Christi- 
anity. The  bulk  lead  really  excellent  lives  in  monasteries, 
which  are  centres  of  education  and  poor-relid;  while  others  go 
out  to  visit  the  poor  as  Gurus  or  teachers.  Strict  celibacy  is 
not  enforced  among  them.  These  orders  are  of  very  andent  date, 
owing  thdr  establishment  to  the  andent  Hindu  rule,  followed 
by  the  Buddhists,  that  each  "  twice-born  "  man  ^oiUd  lead  in 
the  woods  the  life  of  an  ascetic.  The  second  dass  of  Fakirs  are 
simply  disreputable  beggars  who  wander  round  extorting,  under 
the  guise  of  religion,  alms  from  the  charitable  and  practising 
on  the  superstitions  of  the  villagers.  As  a  rule  they  make  no 
real  pretence  of  leading  a  religious  life.  They  are  said  to  number 
nearly  a  million.  Many  of  them  are  known  as  "  Jogi,"  and  lay 
daim  to  miraculous  powers  which  they  declare  have  become 
theirs  by  the  practice  of  abstinence  and  extreme  austerities. 
The  tortures  which  some  of  these  wretches  will  inflict  upon 
themselves  are  almost  incredible.  They  will  hold  thdr  arms  over 
thdr  heads  until  the  musdes  atrophy,  will  keep  their  fists 
clenched  till  the  nails  grow  through  the  palms,  will  lie  on  beds 
of  nails,  cut  and  stab  themsdves,  drag,  week  after  week,  enormous 
chains  loaded  with  masses  of  iron,  or  hang  themselves  before  a 
fire  near  enough  to  scorch.  Most  of  them  are  inexpressibly 
filthy  and  verminous.  Among  the  filthiest  are  the  Aghoris, 
who  preserve  the  andent  cannibal  ritual  of  the  followers  of  Siva, 
eat  filth,  and  use  a  human  skull  as  a  drinking-vessd.  Formerly 
the  fakirs  were  always  nude  and  smeared  with  ashes;  but  now 
they  are  compelled  to  wear  some  pretence  of  dothing.  The 
natives  do  not  really  respect  these  wandering  friars,  but  they 
dread  their  curses. 

See  John  Campbdl  Oman,  The  Uystia,  AsuHcs  imd  Sasmit  fif 
India  09O3)*  and  Indian  Census  Reports; 

FALAISB,  a  town  of  north-western  Prance,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  on  the.  right 
bank  of  the  Ante,  xp  m.  S.  by  £.  of  Caen  by  road.    Pop.  (igofi) 
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621S..  Hie  principal  object  of  intctcat  is  t£e  castle,  now  partly 
in  ruins,  but  formerly  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy  and  the 
InrthiJace  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  situated  on  a  lofty 
cng  overlooking  the  town,  and  consists  of  a  square  mass  defended 
by  towers  and  flanked  by  a  small  donjon  and  a  lofty  tower  added 
by  the  En^ish  in  the  zsth  century;  the  rest  of  the  castle  dates 
chiefly  from  the  X2th  century.  Near  the  castle,  in  the  Place  de 
12.  Trinity,  is  an  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  William  the 
Conqoeior,  to  whom  the  town  owed  its  prosperity.  The  churches 
of  La  Trinity  and  St  Gervais  combine  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
s:>'ics  of  architecture,  and  St  Gervais  also  includes  Romanesque 
Tforkmanship.  A  street  passes  by  way  of  a  tunnel  beneath  the 
choir  of  La  Trinit6.  Falaise  has  populous  suburbs,  one  of  which , 
Guibray,  is  celebrated  for  its  annual  fair  for  horses,  cattle  and 
wool,  iriiich  has  been  held  in  August  since  the  izth  century. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  subprefecture  and  has  tribunals  of 
first  imtanfr  and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  arts  and  manufacture, 
a  board  of  trade>arbitrators  and  a  communal  college.  Tanning 
and  important  manufactures  of  hosiery  are  carried  oil 

From  141 7,  when  after  a  siege  of  forty-seven  days  it  succumbed 
to  Henry  V.,  kii^;  of  England,  tiU  z4SO|  when  it  was  retaken  by 
the  French,  Falaise  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

FALASHAS  (t.^.  exiles;  Ethiopic  /oAzj,  a  stranger),  or  "Jc^<^ 
d  Abyasiniai"  a  tribe  of  Hamitic  stock,  akin  to  GaUa,  Somali 
and  Beja,  though  they  profess  the  Jewish  religioiL  They  daim 
to  be  descended  from  the  ten  tribes  banished  from  the  Holy  Land. 
Another  tradition  assigns  them  as  ancestor  Menelek,  Solomon's 
alleged  son  by  the  queen  of  Sheba.  There  is  little  or  no  physical 
difference  between  them  and  the  typical  Abyssinians,  except 
perhaps  that  their  eyes  are  a  little  more  obUque;  and  they  may 
certainly  be  regarded  as  Hamitic  It  is  uncertain  when  they 
became  Jews:  one  account  suggests  in  Solomon's  time;  another, 
at  the  Babylonian  captivity;  a  third,  during  the  ist  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  That  one  of  the  earlier  dates  ii  correct 
seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  Falashas  know  nothing 
of  either  the  Babylonian  or  Jerusalem  Talmud,  make  no  use  of 
phylacteries  {Ujiilin),  and  observe  neither  the  feast  of  Purim 
nor  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  They  possess — not  in  Hebrew, 
of  which  tbey  are  altogether  ignorant,  but  in  Ethiopic  (or  Gees) — 
the  caiM>nicil  and  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament; 
a  volume  of  extracts  from  the  Pentateuch,  with  comments  given 
to  Moses  by  God  on  Mount  Sinai;  the  Te-e^sa-sa  Sanbat,  or 
laws  of  the  Sabbath;  the  Ardit,  a  book  of  secrets  revealed  to 
twelve  saints,  which  is  used  as  a  charm  against  disease;  lives  of 
Alxaham,  Moses,  &c.;  and  a  translation  of  Josephus  called  Sana 
Aihod.  A  copy  of  the  Orit  or  Mosaic  law  is  kept  in  the  holy  of 
hdies  in  every  synagogue.  Various  pagan  observances  are 
mingled  in  their  ritual:  every  newly-built  house  is  considered 
uniahabtuble  till  the  blood  of  a  sheep  or  fowl  has  been  spilt  in  it; 
a  woman  guilty  of  a  breach  of  chastity  has  to  undergo  purification 
by  leaping  into  a  flaming  fire;  the  Sabbath  has  been  deified,  and, 
as  the  goddess  Sanbat,  receives  adoration  and  sacrifice  and  is 
said  to  have  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  angels  to  wait 
00  ber  commands.  There  is  a  monastic  system,  introduced 
it  is  said  in  the  4th  century  a.o.  by  Aba  Zebra,  a  pious  man 
who  retired  from  the  world  and  lived  in  the  cave  of  Hoharewa, 
in  the  province  of  Armatshoho.  The  monks  must  prepaiip  all 
their  food  with  their  own  hands,  and  no  lay  person,  male  or 
female,  may  enter  their  houses.  Celibacy  is  not  practised  by  the 
priests,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second  time,  and  no 
one  b  admitted  into  the  order  who  has  eaten  bread  with  a 
ChristULD,  or  is  the  son  or  grandson  of  a  man  thus  contaminated. 
BeUef  in  the  evil  eye  or  ^dow  is  universal,  and  spirit-raisers, 
lootbsaycrs  and  rain-doctors  are  in  repute.  Education  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  monks  and  priests,  and  is  confined  to  boys.  Fasts, 
^Uigatocy  on  afl  above  seven  years  of  age,  are  held  on  every 
Monday  and  Thursday,  on  every  new  moon,  and  at  the  passover 
(the  21  St  or  22nd  of  April).  The  annual  festivals  are  the  passover, 
the  harvest  feast,  the  Baah  Maaalat  or  feast  of  Ubernades 
(d-i.T  rig  which,  however,  no  booths  are  built),  the  day  of  covenant 
or  2^srmb!y  and  Abraham's  day.  It  is  believed  that  after  death 
the  scul  remains  in  a  place  of  darkness  till  the  third  day,  when  the 


first  sacrifice  for  the  dead  is  offered;  prayers  are  read  in  the 

synagogue  for  the  repose  of  the  departed,  and  for  seven  days  a 

formal  lament  takes  pbce  every  morning  in  his  house;    No 

coffins  are  used,  and  a  stone  vault  is  built  over  the  corpse  so 

that  it  may  not  come  into 'direct  contact  with  the  earth. 

The  Falashas  are  an  industrious  people,  living  for  the  most  part 

in  villages  of  their  own,  or,  if  they  settle  in  a  Christian  or  Mahom- 

medan  town,  occupying  a  separate  quarter.    They  had  their  own 

kings,  who,  they  pretend,  were  descended  from  David,  from  the 

loth  century  until  1800,  when  the  royal  race  became  extinct, 

and  they  then  became  subject  to  the  Abyssinian  kingdom  of 

Tigr6.    They  do  not  mix  with  the  Abyssinians,  and  never  marry 

women  of  alien  religions.    They  are  even  forbidden  to  enter  the 

houses  of  Christians,  and  from  such  a  pollution  have  to  be  purified 

before  entering  their  own  houses.    Polygamy  is  not  practised; 

early  marriages  are  rare,  and  their  morals  are  generally  better 

than  those  of  their  Christian  masters.    Unlike  most  Jews,  tbey 

have  no  liking  for  trade,  but  are  skilled  in  agriculture,  in  the 

manufacture  of  pottery,  ironware  and  doth,  and  are  good 

masons.    Their  numbers  are  variously  estimated  at  from  one 

hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Bibliography. — M.  Flad,  ZwdlfJakre  in  Abyssinia  (Baiel.  1869), 
and  his  Falashas  of  Abyssinia,  translated  from  the  German  by  S.  P. 
Goodhart  (London,  1869);  H.  A.  Stem,  Wanderints  amont  the 
Faiashas  in  Abyssinia  (London,  1862):  Joseph  Halivy,  Travels  in 
Abyssinia  (trans.  London,  187S):  Morais,  "The  Falashas"  in 
Penn  Monthly  r Philadelphia,  1880);  Cyrus  Adier,  "  Biblioffraphy 
of  the  Falashas  in  Amtrican  Hebrew  (i6th  of  March  1894) ;  Lewin, 
"  Ein  verlassener  Bnidcrstamm,"  in  Bloch's  Wochenschrift  (7th 
February  1902),  p.  85;  J.  Faitlovitch,  Notes  d'un  voyage  ches  Us 
Falackas  (Paris,  1905). 

FALCiO,  CHRISTOVAO  DE  SOUSA  (?  1512-1557),  Portuguese 

poet,  came  of  a  noble  family  settled  at  Portalegre  in  the  Alemtejo, 

which  had  originated  with  John  Falcon  or  Falconet,  one  of  the 

Englishmen  who  went  to  Portugal  in  1386  in  the  suite  of  Philippa 

of  Lancaster.    His  father,  Jofto  Vaa  de  Almada  Falc2o,  was  an 

upright  public  servant  who  had  held  the  captaincy  of  ELmlna  on 

the  West  African  coast,  but  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  poor  man. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  in  boyhood  Christovfto  fell  in  love 

with  a  beautiful  child  and  rich  heiress,  D.  Maria  Brand&o,  and 

in  1526  married  her  clandestinely,  but  parental  opposition 

prevented  the  ratification  of  the  marriage.    Family  pride,  it  is 

said,  drove  the  father  of  Christov&o  to  keep  his  son  under  strict 

surveillance  in  his  own  house  for  five  years,  while  the  lady's 

parents,  objecting  to  the  youth's  small  means,  put  her  into  the 

Cistercian  convent  of  Lorv&o,  and  there  endeavoured  to  wean 

&er  heart  from  him  by  the  accusation  that  he  coveted  her  fortune 

more  than  her  person.    Their  argimients  and  the  promise  of  a 

good  match  ultimately  prevailed,  and  in  1534  D.  Maria  left  the 

convent  to  marry  D.  Luis  de  Silva,  captain  of  Tangier,  while  the 

broken-hearted  Christovfto  told  his  sad  story  in  some  beautiful 

Isrrics  and  particularly  in  the  eclogue  Ckrisfal.    He  had  been  the 

disdple  and  friend  of  the  poets  Bernardim  Ribeiro  and  S&  de 

Miranda,  and  when  his  great  disappointment  came,  Falcfto  laid 

aside  poetry  and  entered  on  a  diplomatic  career.    There  is 

documentary  evidence  that  he  was  employed  at  the  Portuguese 

embassy  in  Rome  in  1542^  but  be  soon  returned  to  Portugal, 

and  we  find  him  at  court  again  in  1548  and  1551.    The  date  of 

his  death,  as  of  his  birth,  is  uncertain.    Such  is  the  story  accepted 

by  Dr  Theophilo  Bmga,  the  historian  of  Portuguese  literature, 

but  Senhor  Guimarftes  shows  that  the  first  part  is  doubtful, 

and,  putting  aside  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  and  grave 

writer,  Diogo  do  Couto,  he  even  denies  the  title  of  poet  to 

Christov&o  Falcfto,  arguing  from  internal  and  other  evidence 

that  Chrisfal  is  the  work  of  Bernardim  Ribeiro;  his  destructive 

critidsm  is,  however,  stronger  than  his  constructive  work.    The 

eclogue,  with  its  104  verses,  is  the  very  poem  of  saudade^  and  its 

simple,  direct  language  and  chaste  and  tender  feeling,  enshrined 

in  exquisitely  sounding  verses,  has  won  for  its  author  histing 

fame  and  a   unique  position  in   Portuguese  literature.    Its 

influence  on  later  poets  has  been  very  considerable,  and  Camoens 

used  several  of  the  verses  as  proverbs. 

The  poetical  works  of  ChristovSo  FaIc3o  were  published  anony- 
mously, owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  their  pergonal  nature  and  allusions, 
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and,  in  part  or  m  wfi6T«,  they  have  be 

a  ■  mown  critical  «ditioa  oJ  CkriiftU « ,  _, 

Epiphanio  da  Silva  Qui  under  ihe  litle  Obm  ill  CKrisutaii  PaiOa 
(Opono,  l(l9J),  and  one  d[  Ihe  Caniiiuand  Eifarias  by  ihr  s 

iBir^),  under  Ibe  name  Franntnltit  um  Cmaimmt  ilii  Sntin  X 
See  Bmardim  ROtirQ  t  a  Bucsliima,  by  DrT.Braea  (Opono.  1 897), 
and  BotuHiim  ROeirt  (0  FaHa  Crufal),  by  ^fin  Cuimaiia 
(LUbon,  1908).  (E-Pa.) 

FALCK,  ANTON  RSNRAIID  (i77T-iBu>,  Duldi  iliMmai 
KU  bora  at  Utiectit  on  Iht  igth  of  Match  1777.  He  Btudic 
■I  Ihe  univenily  of  Leiden,  and  enlcrrd  the  Dutch  diplomai 
uivice,  being  appointed  to  the  legation  at  Madrid.  UndeiKir 
Louii  Jiapolt      ' w     ,      .        -  .      , 


Lion  of  tl 


France.  He  tc»1i  a  leading  part  in  the  revolt  ol  181J  against 
French  doninai ion,  and  had  a  oiuidciable  (bare  in  the  organiza- 
tion ol  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Nethcrlandi.  As  minister  of 
education  under  William  I.  he  norganized  the  univeisities  of 
Ghent,  Louvain  and  Liige  and  Ibc  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels. 
Side  by  side  aiib  his  activities  in  education  he  directed  the 

Holland  the  king'i  good  genius,  but  William  I.  presently  tired 
o[  hit  counsels  and  he  was  supcrecded  by  Van  Maanen.  He  was 
ambassador  in  London  when  the  disturbances  ol  iSjo  convinced 
him  of  the  necessity  of  the  separation  ol  Belgium  from  Holland. 
He  consequently  resigned  bis  post  and  lived  in  close  relitement 
until  iS]9,whenhe  became  the  Erst  Dutch  minisler  at  the  Belgian 
couH.     HediedatBiusiel>Dnthei6lhofMarchig4j.    Besides 

political  interest,  printed  in  Briatn  hh  A.  R.  Fakk,  17PJ-/S4J 
(2nd  ed.  The  Hague,  1861],  and  Amiabriaen  tan  A.  R.  Fakk 
{ibid.  iSiS). 

FALCAN.  the  most  nonhem  auie  of  Vtaciuela,  with  an 
citeniive  coast  line  on  Ihe  Caribbean  Sea  and  CuU  of  Veneiuela. 
Top.  (1905  est.)  173,968.  It  lies  between  the  Caribbean  on  the 
N.  and  the  Hate  of  Lata  on  the  S.,  with  Zulia  and  the  Gutl  of 
Venezuela  on  the  W.  Its  surface  is  much  broken  by  irregular 
ranges  of  low  mountains,  and  eitensive  areai  on  the  coast  are 
sandy  i^aios  and  tropical  tramps.  The  climate  is  hot.  but, 
being  tempered  by  the  trade  windl,  is  not  conHdered  unhealthy 
eiccpt  in  the  swampy  districU.  The  stale  is  sparsely  settled 
and  has  no  large  tovrna.  tu  capital,  Cora,  being  important 
chiefly  because  of  its  history,  and  at  the  enltep6t  for  an  eitenuve 
inland  district.  The  only  port  in  the  slate  is  La  Vela  de  Coro. 
on  a  small  bay  of  the  same  name,  7  m.  E.  of  tfat  capital,  with 
which  it  ii  connected  by  railway. 

FALCON  (Ut.  Falc^?  Fr.  Fawm;  Teutonic,  Fatk  or  Viilkai\ 
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It  high-co 
EC  their  quarry  as 
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ol  hi 


:Sth  and  even  of  the  19th  century  eitended  to  a  great  1 
if  birds  comprised  in  the  genus  Fitlco  of  Linnaeus  and  writers 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  falconers,  it  was, 
,  technically  limited  10  the  Jemale  of  the  birds 
imployed  by  ihem  in  their  vocation  (<ee  F*«»K»y),  whether 
'  long-winged  "and  therefore"  Doble," or  " short-winged " and 
'  ignoble." 

Accordiog  lo  modem  usage,  the  majority  of  the  falcons,  in  the 
cnsc  Grat  given,  may  be  separated  into /k  very  diatinci  groups: 
[)  [he  falcons  pure  and  simple  [Fako  proper);  (s)  the  large 
lorthem  falcons  [Birr^lalu.  Cuvier);  (1)  the  "  desert  falcons  " 
CtnHoia.  Kaup);  (4)  the  merlins  iAaaim.  Kaup);  and  (;) 
he  hobbies  {Hy^triorikii.  Bole).    A  sixth  group,  the  kestrels 
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riHHHiKiiIw.  VieiUot),  is  often  added.    Tlut.  bowever,  appeui 
0  have  been  Justifiably  Kckoned  a  distinct  genus. 
The  typical  f,'    -  ■   ■  ■   ■ 


nopolita 


itely  tl 


epithet  "peregrine"  (i.e.  strange  or  wandering)  hu  been 
attached.  It.  is  the  Falce  poepinui  of  Tunstall  (1771)  and  of 
most  recent  omilhologitu.  though  tome  prefer  the  speciSc  name 
(»imiini'j  applied  hy  J.  F,  Gmelia  a  few  yean  later  (1788)  loa 
bird  which,  if  his  diagnosis  be  correct,  could  not  have  been  a  true 

io  the  eyea  of  any  bird  now  called  by  naturalists  a  "  falcon.  " 
This  species  inhabits  suitable  ioealiiies  throughout  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  globe,  though  ciaraplct  from  North  America  have  hf 
some  received  speciBc  recognition  as  F.  antlam  (tbe  "duck- 
hawk  ").  and  those  from  Australia  have  been  described  ai distinct 
under  the  name  ol  F,  milanBginys.    Here,  at  in  10  many  other 
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adult  is  genenlly  blackish  bl 
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descends  on  either  tide  bcnei 
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ipt  a  complete  account  of  it  is, 
iposaihle.    The  plumage  of  tbe 
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ra  of  Okhotsk  to  Mendoia 
scarcely  a  " 
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beeo  received  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  it  is  only  a  quHtion  ol  Ihe  lechiucal 
differentiation  ol  species  whether  it  does  not  eilend  to  Cape 
Horn.  Fearless  a>  it  ii,  and  adapting  itself  to  almost  every 
eyry  equally  on  the  sea-waihed 
^„,  .    ir  (though  more  rarely)  the  drier 

tpoti  ol  s  marsh  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  as  on  trees  (tays 
H.  Schlegtl)  in  (he  forests  of  Java  or  1' 


Ausiralia. 


leUnit 


and  hardly  a  high  rock  froi 


«rlyi    . 
le  Shellandi  to  the  Isle  of  Wi«hl 


to  Tcu  their  brood  unmolcitcd  in 
nilL  Yet  iti  utility  to  the  gioic- 
prosver,  by  deitioyuig  every  one  oF  hii  nvM  predom  w»ni< 
tlut  tbowi  uy  lign  of  infirmity,  aa  hardly  be  questioned  by 
TcaioB,  «Dd  G.  E.  Fiecmu  {Paiconry]  hu  eamatly  urfed  il» 
cUims  to  prolectioaJ  Ne»riy  allied  to  thii  falcoo  in  •cvenil 
■peciei,  luch  u  P-  barbofui  of  Mauretaoia,  P.  minor  of  South 
Africa,  the  AuiUc  P.  taiylenicui,  P.  pactriiater  of  India 
(tbe  ihaheen],  and  peihai»  F.  cauini  of  South  America,  with 

Next  to  the  typical  falconi  comet  a  group  known  as  the 
**  peal  Dortbem  "  lalcou  {Hiaojala).  Of  these  the  most  re- 
mariiabte  ii  the  gyrfalcou  I.P.  tyrjala),  whoie  home  ii  in  the 
ScandiDavian  inountaiiu,  though  the  young  are  yearly  visitants 
to  the  plains  ol  Holland  and  Germany.  In  plumage  it  very 
much  rocmbles  P.  ptrririnu,  but  its  fianka  have  generally  a 
bluer  tuitc,aoditssuperiorityin  size  is  at  once  manifest.  Nearly 
■Okd  to  it  il  the  Icdandet  {P.  ir'awfu),  which  eileinally  diBen 
ia  iu  palti  cotouiing  (ad  in  almost  entiiely  wanting  the  black 
mindibulai  patdi.  Its  pioponiona,  however,  differ  a  good  deal, 
iti  body  biuig  Flongaied.  lit  countty  is  shown  by  its  name, 
but  it  ilu  iohabiii  touih  Gieoiland,  and  not  unfrequtntly 
makesiu  way  to  the  Britiah  Itlandt.  Vay  doM  to  this  comes  the 
Cieenland  fikon  (p.  amUians),  ■  native  of  oonh  Gmoland, 
■Bd  perhapt  of  other  couniriet  within  tbe  Arctic  Circle.  Like 
ilie  last,  the  Greenland  falcon  from  time  to  time  occur*  in  tbe 
Uailo]  Kingdom,  but  it  is  always  to  be  distinguished  by  wearing 
a  phuu^  in  which  at  every  age  the  prevailing  colour  ia  pure 
white.  Id  north-eastern  America  these  birds  are  replaced  by 
ft  kiadred  locm  (P.  latradtriu),  first  detected  by  Audubon  and 
labwquently  recogniied  by  Dresser  (Oik.  UiKill.  L  ijji.  It 
ii  M  doct  dlMinguished  by  its  very  dark  colouring,  the  lower  pans 
beios  accuioDiily  slmo*t  as  deeply  tinted  at  all  ages  as  the 

AH  ibe  birdt  hitherto  named  poasets  one  character  in  common, 
Tbe  diAB  markingi  et  thcii  plumage  are  longitudinal  before  the 
Ent  real  mouh  take*  plan,  and  for  ever  afterwards  are  transverse. 
In  otbei  words,  when  young  the  markings  are  in  the  (oim  ol 
*uip(i,whcnoldinlbeforraofbais.  The  variation  of  linl  iavcry 
(nmt,  especially  in  P.  p€r€piiHs;  but  the  eipericDce  of  falconer*, 
whoae  bBii»n  il  is  to  keep  thor  birds  in  the  very  higheit  condl- 
liMi,  ahtmlhlt  I  falcon  of  either  of  these  group*  if  light  .coloured 
in  ya«th  I*  litbl-colouced  when  adult,  and  if  dark  when  young 
it  tba  diA  when  old-age,  ojltr  lie  first  nm/l,  making  no 
diflcnnc*  ia  tbe  oompleiiDn  of  tbe  bird.  Tbe  next  group  i*  that 
of  th*  n-caScd  "  dtwn  falcons  "  Ifitnnata),  wherein  the  differ' 
eaoe  joM  lidicated  doe*  not  obtain,  for  long  as  the  bird  may  live 
tad  oftca  u  it  stay  moult,  the  origina]  style  of  markings  never 
gives  wmy  to  any  other.  Faremoit  among  these  are  to  be  con- 
■idend  llw  lanur  and  the  sakei  (commooly  letmed  P.  lanariui 
and  t,  wur),  both  well  known  in  the  palmy  d«ys  of  falconry, 
but  oaly  bbcc  about  1845  readmiiied  ID  full  recogoiliofl.  Both 
of  thcM  birds  bdong  properly  to  south-eastern  Europe,  North 
Afrka  and  lovth-weslem  Asia.  They  aie,  for  their  bulk,  leu 
puwuful  than  the  memben  of  tbe  preceding  group,  and 
thoo^  they  may  be  trained  to  high  flights  ue  naturally 
capten  el  bomblti  game.  Tbe  predK  number  of  specie*  ii 
n>T  deobtlul.  but  among  the  many  oindidatet  for  recognition 
...  ..„.  ^  1^  named  the  lugger  IF.jufttr)  of  India,  and 
■i)  of  tbe  western  pUiai  of  North 


group  b 


t  Bait  It  hard  10  deci 
•boaJd  pUce  twoiomewhal  large  Australian  species  (P.  hypoli 
J  Ir  !■  oat  la  be  inferred,  ai  many  writen  hive  done. 


nd  f.  mein'ier),  both  of  which  ir*  rare  Id  coQectioiii— Ibe  latter 

A  small  but  very  beautiful  group  comes  next — (be  tncrlins* 

,  tiialn  of  some  writers,  LUImfalai  of  other*).     Tbe  European 

merlin  {P.  aaalon)  is  perhaps  the  boldest  of  the  Aciifiira, 

hesitatlDg  to  attack  birds  of  twice  it*  own  liie,  ind  cvcti  od  . 


gn  Ihreatemng  human  be  ngs    Yet    read  ly  be 

smalle  Pas  era     Is    p  man  of  tf  D*sy  b  ue    has  become 
[  proverbial,  and  a  deep  ruddy  blush  suSusci  its  lower 
parts;  but  these  are  characteristic  only  of  the  male — tbe  female 
'  itaining  very  nearly  the  sober  brown  plumage  she  wore 
1  as  a  nestling  she  left  her  lowly  cradle  in  the  heather.    Very 
:  to  this  bird  comes  the  pigeon-hank  {P.  lolumlxiriiii)  of 
North  America— 10  close,  indeed,  that  none  but  in  wperl 
omilhologist  can  delect  the  difference.    The  lutumli  of  Anglo- 
Indians  IF.  ikicimta),  and  its  representative  from  southern 
Africa  (P.  rufcallii),  also  belong  10  this  group,  but  they  are 
considerably  larger  than  either  ol  the  former. 

Lastly,    tbe    Hobbies    {.Uypolrisnhii)    comprise    a   greater 
'      *   how  many  seem*  to  be  doubtluL 


Fio.  i.-Hohby. 


They  are  In  Lfe  at  once  recogniiable  by  their  bold  upstandir 
position,  and  at  any  lime  by  their  loog  wiogs.  The  type  of  ih 
group  is  the  Englitb  hobby  IP.  lubbnUe),  a  bird  of  great  powi 
of  flight,  chiefly  shown  la  the  capture  of  injects,  whicb  form  11 
<  French,  AuMlflsi  Icelandic.  .SrwtrtO. 
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ordinary  food.  It  b  a  summer  visitant  to  most  parts  of  Europe, 
including  the  British  Islands,  and  is  most  wantonly  and  need- 
lessly destroyed  by  gamekeepers.  A  second  European  species 
of  the  group  is  the  beautiful  P.  deonoraet  which  hardly  comes 
farther  north  than  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean, 
find,  though  in  some  places  abundant,  is  an  extremely  local  bird. 
The  latest  species  of  this  section  seems  to  be  the  Neotropical 
P.  femoraiis,  for  P.  diroleucus  though  often  ranked  here,  is  now 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  group  of  typical  falcons.       (A.  N.) 

FALOONB,  ANIBLLO  (1600-1665),  Italian  battle-painter,  was 
the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and  was  born  in  Naples.  He  showed  his 
artistic  tendency  at  an  early  age,  received  some  instruction  from 
a  relative,  and  then  studied  under  Ribera  (Lo  Spognoletto),  of 
whom  he  ranks  as  the  most  eminent  p\q>il.  Besides  battle- 
pictures,  large  and  small,  taken  from  biblical  as  well  as  secular 
history,  he  painted  various  religious  subjects,  which,  however, 
count  for  little  in  his  general  reputation.  He  became,  as  a  battle- 
painter,  almost  as  celebrated  as  Borgognone  (Courtois),  and  was 
named  *'  V  Oracdo  delle  BattagUe."  Hb  works  have  animation, 
variety,  truth  to  nature,  and  careful  colour.  Falcone  was  bold, 
generous,  used  to  arms,  and  an  excellent  fencer.  In  the  insur- 
rection oi  Masaniello  (1647)  he  resolved  to  be  bloodily  avenged 
for  the  death,  at  the  hands  of  two  Spaniards,  of  a  nephew 
and  of  a  pupU  in  the  school  of  art  which  he  had  established  in 
Naples.  He  and  many  of  his  scholars,  including  Salvator  Rosa 
and  Carlo  Coppola,  formed  an  armed  band  named  the  Ccmpagnia 
dcila  Morte  ("  Company  of  Death ";  see  Rosa,  Salvatok). 
They  scoured  the  streets  by  day,  exulting  in  slaughter;  at  night 
they  were  painters  again,  and  handled  the  brush  with  impetuous 
zeal.  Peace  being  restored,  they  had  to  decamp.  Falcone  and 
Rosa  made  ofif  to  Rome;  here  Borgognone  noticed  the  works  of 
Falcone,  and  became  his  friend,  and  a  French  gentleman  induced 
him  to  go  to  France,  where  Louis  XIV.  became  one  of  his  patrons. 
Ultimately  Colbert  obtained  permission  for  the  painter  to  return 
to  Naples,  and  there  he  died  in  1665.  Two  of  his  battle-pieces 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre  and  in  the  Naples  museum;  he 
painted  a  portrait  of  Masaniello,  and  engraved  a  few  plates. 
Among  his  principal  scholars,  besides  Rosa  and  Coppola  (whose 
works  arc  sometimes  ascribed  to  Falcone  himself),  were  Domem'co 
Gargiuolo  (named  Micco  Spadaro),  Paolo  Porpora  and  Andrea 
di  Lione. 

FALCONER.  HUGH  (1808-1865),  British  palaeontologist  and 
botanist,  descended  from  an  old  Scottish  family,  was  bom  at 
Forres  on  the  29th  of  February  1808.  In  1826  he  graduated  at 
Aberdeen,  where  he  manifested  a  taste  for  the  study  of  natural 
history.  He  afterwards  studied  medicine  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1829;  during  this 
period  he  zealously  attended  the  botanical  classes  of  Prof.  R. 
Graham  (i  786-1845),  and  those  on  geology  by  Prof.  R.  Jameson. 
Proceeding  to  India  in  1830  as  assistant-surgeon  on  the  Bengal 
establishment  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  made  on  his 
arrival  an  examination  of  the  fos&il  bones  from  Ava  in  the 
possession  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  his  description 
of  the  collection,  pubh'shed  soon  afterwards,  gave  him  a  recog- 
nized position  among  the  scientists  of  India.  Early  in  183 1  he 
was  appointed  to  the  army  station  at  Mecrut,  in  the  North- 
western Provinces,  but  in  the  same  year  he  was  asked  to  officiate 
as  superintendent  of  the  botanic  garden  of  Saharanpur,  during 
the  ill-health  and  absence  of  Dr  J.  F.  Royle;  and  in  1832  he 
succeeded  to  this  post.  He  was  thus  placed  in  a  district  that 
proved  to  be  rich  in  palaeontological  remains;  and  he  set  to 
work  to  investigate  its  natural  history  and  geology.  In  1834  he 
published  a  geological  description  of  the  Siwalik  hills,  in  the 
lertiary  strata  of  which  he  had  in  1831  discovered  bones  of 
crocodiles,  tortoises  and  other  animals;  and  subsequently,  with 
conjoint  labourers,  he  brought  to  light  a  sub-tropical  fossil 
fauna  of  unexampled  extent  and  richness,  ixuJuding  remains  of 
Mastodon,  the  colossal  nuninant  Sivatherium,  and  the  enormous 
tortoise  Colossockclys  Atlas.  For  these  valuable  discoveries  he 
and  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Proby  T.)  Cautley  (1802-1871) 
received  in  1837  the  Wollaston  medal  in  du{^cate  from  the 
Geological  Society  of  London.    In  2834  Falconer  was  appointed 


to  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  India  for  the  growth  of  the  tea- 
plant,  and  it  was  on  his  recommendation  that  it  was  introduced 
into  that  country. 

He  was  compelled  by  illness  to  leave  India  in  1842,  and 
during  his  stay  in  England  he  occufMed  himself  with  the  classifica- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  Indian  fossils  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  and  East  India  House,  chiefly  by  himself  and 
Sir  Proby  T.  Cautley.  He  then  set  to  work  to  edit  the  great 
memoir  by  Cautley  and  himself,  entitled  Pauna  Antigua  Sivor 
lensiSf  of  which  Part  I.  text  was  issued  in  1846,  and  a  series  of 
107  plates  during  the  years  1846-1849.  Unfortunatdy  the 
work,  owing  portly  to  Dr  Falconer's  absence  from  Enghind  and 
partly  to  ill-health,  was  nevei  completed.  He  was  elected  F.  R.  SL 
in  1845.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Calcutta  botanical  garden,  aiul  professor  of  botany  in  the 
medical  college;  and  on  entering  on  his  duties  in  the  following 
year  he  was  at  once  employed  by  the  Indian  government  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  as  their  adviser  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  vegetable  products  of  India.  He 
prepared  an  important  report  on  the  teak  fcnrests  of  Tenasserim, 
and  this  was  the  means  of  saving  them  from  destruction  by 
reckless  felling;  and  through  his  recommendation  the  cultivation 
of  the  cinchona  bark  was  introduced  into  the  Indian  empire. 
Being  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  health  to  leave  India  in 
1855,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  cluefly  in  examining 
fossil  species  in  England  and  the  Continent  corresponding  to 
those  which  he  had  discovered  in  India,  notably  the  species  of 
mastodon,  elephant  and  rhinoceros;  he  also  described  some  new 
mammalia  from  the  Purbeck  strata,  and  he  reported  on  the 
bone-caves  ol  Sicily,  Gibraltar,  Gower  and  Brixham.  In  the 
course  of  his  researches  he  became  interested  in  the  question  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  and  actually  commenced  a  work 
on  "  Primeval  Man,"  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 
He  died  on  the  31st  of  January  1865.  Shortly  after  his  death  a 
committee  was  formed  for  the  promotion  of  a  "Falconer 
MemoriaL'*  This  took  the  shape  of  a  marble  bust,  which  was 
placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  a 
Falconer  scholarship  of  the  annual  value  of  £100,  open  for 
competition  to  graduates  in  science  or  medicine  of  the  university 
of  Edinburgh. 

Dr  Falconer's  botanical  notes,  with  450  coknired  drawings  of 
Kashmir  and  Indian  plants,  have  been  deposited  in  the  library  at 
Kcw  Gardens,  and  his  PaiaeorUohgical  Memoirs  and  Notes,  com- 
prising all  his  papers  read  before  learned  societies,  have  bc«n  edited, 
with  a  biojBraphical  sketch,  by  Charles  Murchison,  M.D.  (London. 
1868)  Nfany  reminiscences  of  Dr  Falconer,  and  a  portrait  of  him» 
were  published  by  his  niece,  Grace,  Lady  Prestwich,  in  her  Essays 
descriptive  and  biographical  (1901). 

FALCONER,  WILUAM  (i732-i769)>  British  poet,  was  bora 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  nth  of  February  1732.  His  father  was  a 
wig-maker,  and  carried  on  business  in  one  of  the  small  shops 
with  wooden  fronts  at  the  Netherbow  Port,  an  antique  castellated 
structure  which  remained  till  1764,  dividing  Hi^  Street  from 
the  Canongate.  The  old  man  became  bankrupt,  then  tried 
business  as  a  grocer,  and  finally  died  in  extreme  poverty. 
William,  the  son,  having  received  a  scanty  education,  was  put 
to  sea.  He  served  on  board  a  Leith  merchant  vessel,  and  in  his 
eighteenth  year  obtained  the  appointment  of  second  mate  of  the 
"  Britannia,"  a  vessel  employed  in  the  Levant  trade,,  and 
sailed  from  Alexandria  for  Venice.  The  "Britannia"  was  over- 
taken by  a  dreadful  storm  off  Cape  Colonna  and  was  wrecked, 
only  three  of  the  crew  being  sav«l.  Falconer  was  happily  one 
of  the  three,  and  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  and  its  disastrous 
termination  formed  the  subject  of  his  poem  of  The  Shipwreck 
(1762).  Meanwhile,  on  his  return  to  England,  Falconer,  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  printed  at  Edinburgh  an  elegy  on  Frederick, 
prince  of  Wales,  and  afterwards  contributed  short  pieces  to  the 
GtntUman*s  Magazine.  Some  of  these  descriptive  and  lyrical 
effusions  possess  merit.  The  fine  naval  song  of  "  The  Storm  " 
("  Cease,  rude  Boreas  ")*  reputed  to  be  by  George  Alexaikder 
Stevens,  the  dramatic  writer  and  lecturer,  has  been  ascribed  to 
Falconer,  but  apparently  on  no  authority.  Hie  duke  of  York, 
to  whom  The  Shipwrech  had  been  dedicated,  advised  Fakoner 
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to  enter  the  royal  navy,  and  before  the  end  of  1762  the  poet- 
lailor  was  rated  as  a'midshipman  on  board  the  "  Royal  George." 
But  as  this  diip  was  paid  off  at  the  peace  of  1763,  Falconer 
received  an  appointment  as  purser  of  the  "  Glory  "  frigate,  a 
situation  which  he  held  until  that  vessel  was  laid  up  on  ordinary 
at  Giatham,  In  1764  he  published  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  Tke  Sidpvreckt  and  in  the  same  year  a  rhymed  political  tirade 
against  John  Wilkes  and  Charles  Churchill,  entitled  The  Dema- 
t^ue.  '  In  1769  appeared  his  Universal  Marine  Dictionary,  in 
which  rtlreat  is  d^ned  as  a  French  manceavre,  "  not  properly 
a  term  of  the  British  marine."  While  engaged  on  this  dictionary, 
J.  Murray,  a  booksella  in  Fleet  Street,  father  of  Byron's  mtmi£- 
cent  pttUi^er  and  c6rrespondent,  wished  him  to  join  him  as  a 
partner  in  business.'  The*  poet  declined  the  offer,  and  became 
purser  <rf  the  "  Aurora  "  frigate,  which  had  been  commissioned  to 
cany  out  to  India  certain  supervisors  or  superintendents  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Besides  his  nomination  as  purser,  Falconer 
was  pnmiised  the  post  of  private  secretary  to  the  commissioners. 
Bdme  sailing  he  published  a  third  edition  of  his  Shipufreckt 
which  had  again  undergone  "  correction,"  but  not  improvement. 
The  poet  sailed  in  the  "  Aurora  "  from  Spithead  on  the  20th  of 
Sq>tember  1769.  The  vessel  arrived  safely  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  left  on  the  a7th  of  December.  She  was  never  more 
heard  of,  having,  as  is  supposed,  foundered  at  sea.  The  Ship- 
»ak,  iht  poem  with  which  Falconer's  name  is  connected,  had 
a  great  reputation  at  one  time,  but  the  fine  passages  which 
ideased  the  earlier  critics  have  not  saved  it  from  general  oblivion. 

See  Us  Ppelical  Works  m  the  "  Aldine  Editioa  "  (1836),  with  a  life 
byJ.MitfonL 

fAVDOKEt,  BTIElfNB  MAURICB'  (17X6-X79X),  French 
sculptor,  was  bom  in  Paris.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was- 
at  fint  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  but  some  of  his  clay-figures, 
vith  the  making  of  which  he  occupied  his  leisure  hours,  attracted 
the  notice  <rf  the  sculptor  Lemoine,  who  made  him  his  pupil. 
He  found  time  to  study  Gretk  and  Latin,  and  also  wrote  several 
tndtves  on  art.  His  artistic  productions  are  characterized  by 
the  same  defects  as  his  writings,  for  though  manifesting  consider- 
able devemcss  and  some  power  of  imagination,  they  display  in 
oaay  cases  a  false  and  fantastic  taste,  the  result,  most  probably, 
of  an  eacenve  striving  after  originality.  "^  One  of  his  most 
succsnful  statues  was  one  of  MUo  of  Crotona,  which  secured  his 
^Imisaion.to  the  membership  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
1754.  At  the  invitation  of  the  empress  Catherine  he  went  in 
1766  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  executed  a  colossal  statue  of 
Peter  the  Great  in  bronze.  In  1788  he  became  director  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Painting.  Many  of  Falconet's  works,  being 
plaoed  in  chorches,  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revoltttiott.    His  **  Nymphe  descendant  au  bain  "  is  in  theXouvre. 

.  AnoQg  his  writings  are  Rlflexioms  sur  la  sculpture  (Paris.  1768), 
aad  OkserwaUoHS  sur  la  statue  de  Marc-AurUe  (Paris,  I77i)'  The 
whole  were  collected  under  the  title  of  (Ewres  littiraires  (6  Vols., 
Uiwsnnr.  x/Si'XjSa ;  3  vols.,  Paris,  1787). 

FiUOSRT  (Fr.  faneonnerie,  from  Cate  LBtTfatcoi^fakon), 
the  art  of  employing  falcons  and  hawks  in  the  chase,  often  termed 
Eewking,  Falconry  was  for  mai|y  ages  one  of  the  principal 
verts  «i  the  richer  dasaes,  and,  since  many  more  efficadous 
methods  and  appliances  for  the  capture  of  game  undoubtedly 
oitted,  it  is  probable  that  it  has  dways  been  carried  on  as  a 
pare  spoit. '  The  antiauity  of  falconry  is  very  great.  There 
appean  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  practised  in  Asia  at  a  very 
Rante  period,  for  whidi  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
wious  Chinese  and  Japanese  works,  some  of  the  latter  being 
BMst  quaintly  and  yet  spiritedly  illustrated.  It  appears  to 
have  been  known  in  China  tome  aooo  years  B.C.,  and  the  records 
of  a  king  Wen  Wang,  who  reigned  over  a  province  of  that  country 
^  Bx.,  prove  that  the  art  was  at  that  time  in  very  high  favour. 
In  Japan  it  appears  to  have  been  known  at  least  600  years  B.C., 
•od  probably  at  an  equally  eariy  date  in  India,  Arabia,  Persia 
ud  Syria.  %  A.  H.  Layard,  in  his  Nineveh  and  Babylon^ 
comidefed  that  in  a  baa-relief  found  by  him  in  the  ruins  of 
Khotsabad  "  there  appeared  to  be  a  fdconer  bearing  a  hawk 
on  his  wriit,"  from  wUcb  it  would  appear  to  have  been  known 


there  some  x  700  years  B.C.    In  all  the  above-mentioned  countries 
of  Asia.it  is  practised  at  the  present  day. 

Little  b  known  of  the  early  history  of  falconry  in  Africa; 
but  from  very  ancient  Egyptian  carvings  and  drawings  it  seems 
to  have  been  known  there  many  ages  ago.  It  was  probably  also 
in  vogue  in  the  countries  of  Morocco,  Oran,  Algiers,  Tunis  and 
^Egypty  at  the  same  time  as  in  Europe.  The  older  writers  on 
falconry,  English  and  continental,  often  mention  Barbary  and 
Tunisian  falcons.    It  is  still  practised  in  F.g3rpt. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  records  of  falconry  in  Europe  are  supplied 
by  the  writings  of  Pliny,  Aristotle  and  Martial.  Although  their 
notices  of  the  sport  are  slight  and  somewhat  vague,  yet  they  are 
quite  sufiident  to  show  clearly  that  it  was  practised  in  their 
days — between  the  years  384  B.C.  and  a.d.  40.  It  was  probably 
introduced  into  England  from  the  continent  about  a.d.  860, 
and  from  that  time  down  to  the  middle  of  the  X7th  century 
falconry  was  followed  with  an  ardour  that  perhapi  no  English 
sport  has  ever  called  forth,  not  even  fox-hunting.  Stringent 
laws  and  enactments,  notably  in  the  rdgns  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  Edward  III.,  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  were 
passed  from  time  to  time  in  its  interest.  Falcons  and  hawks 
were  allotted  to  degrees  and  orders  of  men  according  to  rank  and 
station — for  instance,  to  the  emperor  the  eag)e  and  vulture, 
to  royalty  the  jcrialcons,  to  an  eari  the  peregrine,  to  a  yeoman  the 
goshawk,  to  a  priest  the  sparrow-hawk,  and  to  a  knave  or  servant 
the  usdcss  kestrel.  The  writings  of  Shakespeare  furnish  ample 
testimony  to  the  high  and  universal  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held  in  his  days.  About  the  middle  of  the  X7th  century  falconry 
began  to  decline  in  England,  to  revive  somewhat  at  the  Restora- 
tion. It  never,  however,  completely  recovered  its  former  favour, 
a  variety  of  causes  operating  against  it,  such  as  endosurc  of 
waste  lands,  agricultural  improvements,  and  the  introduction  of 
fire-arms  into  the  sporting  field,  till  it  fell,  as  a  national  sport, 
almost  into  oblivion.  Yet  it  has  never  been  even  temporarily 
extinct,  and  it  is  successfully  practised  even  at  the  present  day. 

In  E\irope  the  game  or  **  quarry  "  at  which  hawks  are  flown 
consists  of  grouse  (confined  to  the  British  Isles),  black*game, 
pheasants,  partridges,  quails,  landrails,  ducks,  teal,  woodcocks, 
snipes,  herons,  rooks,  crows,  gulls,  magpies,  jays,  blackbirds, 
thrushes,  larks,  hares  and  rabbits.  In  former  days  geese,  cranes, 
kites,  ravens  and  bustards  were  also  flown  at.  Old  German 
works  make  much  mention  of  the  use  of  the  Iceland  falcon  for 
taking  the  great  bustard,  a  flight  scarcely  alluded  to  by  English 
writers.  In  Asia  the  list  of  quarry  is  longer,  and,  in  addition 
to  all  the  foregoing,  or  their  Asiatic  representatives,  various 
kinds  of  bustards,  sand  grouse,  storks,  ibises,  spoonbills,  pea-fowl, 
jun^-fowl,  kites,  vultures  and  gazelles  are  captured  by  trained 
hawks.  In  Mongolia  and  Chinese  Tartary,  and  among  the  nomad 
tribes  of  central  Asia,  the  sport  still  flourishes;  and  though  some 
late  accotmts  are  not  satisfactory  dthcr  to  the  falconer  or  the 
naturalist,  yet  they  leave  no  doubt  that  a  species  of  eagle  is  still 
trained  in  those  regions  to  take  large  game,  as  antdopcs  and 
wolves.  Mr  Atkinson,  in  his  account  of  his  travels  in  the  country 
of  the  Amur,  inakes  particular  mention  of  the  sport,  as  does  also 
Mr  Shaw  in  his  work  on  Yarkand;  and  in  a  letter  from  the 
Yarkand  embassy,  under  Mr  Forsyth,  C.B.,  dated  Camp  near 
Yarkand,  Nov.  ^7,  1873,  the  following  passage  occurs: — 
"  Hawking  appears  also  to  be  a  favourite  amusement,  the  golden 
eagle  taking  the  place  of  the  falcon  or  hawk.  This  novel  sport 
seemed  very  successful."  It  is  questionable  whether  the  bird 
here  spoken  of  is  the  golden  eagle..  .In  Africa  gazelles  are  taken, 
and  also  partridges  and  wildfowl. 

The  hawks  used  in  England  are  the  three  great  northern 
falcons,  viz.  the  Greenland,  Iceland  and  Norway  falcons,  the 
peregrine  faIcon,'lhe  hobby,  the  merlin,  the  goshawk  and  the 
sparrow-hawk.  In  former  days  the  saker,  the  lanner  and  the 
Barbary  or  Tunisian  falcon  were  also  employed.    (See  Falcon.) 

Of  the  foregoing  the  easiest  to  keep,  most  eflident  in  the  field, 
and  most  suitable  for  general  use  are  the  peregrine  falcon  and 
the  goshawk. 

In  all  hawks,  the  female  is  larger  and  more  powerful  than  the 
male.  ' 
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Hawks  are  divided  by  falconers  all  over  the  world  into  two 
great  classes.  The  first  class  comprises  "  falcons,"  «.«.  **  long- 
winged  hawks/'  or  "hawks  of  the  lure,"  distinguished  by 
Eastern  falconers  as  "  dark-eyed  hawks."  In  these  the  wings 
are  pointed,  the  second  feather  in  the  wing  is  the  longest,  and  the 
iris  is  of  a  deep,  dark-brown  hue.  Merlins  must,  however,  be 
excepted;  and  here  it  would  seem  that  the  Eastern  distinction 
is  the  better,  for  though  merlins  are  much  more  falcons  than  they 
are  hawks,  they  differ  from  falcons  in  having  the  third  feather 
in  the  wing  the  longest,  while  they  are  certainly  "  dark-eyed 
hawks." 

The  second  dass  is  that  of  "hawks,"  i.e.  "short-winged 
hawks,"  or  "hawks  of  the  fist,"  called  by  Eastern  falconers 
"  yellow  (or  rose)  eyed  hawks."  In  these  the  wings  are  rounded, 
the  fourth  feather  is  the  longest  in  the  wing,  and  the  iris  is 
yellow,  orange  or  deep-orange. 

The  following  glossary  of  the  principal  terms  used  in  falconry 
may  assist  the  reader  in  perusing  this  notice  of  the  practice  of 
the  art.    Useless  or  obsolete  terms  are  omitted: — 

Atutringan. — ^A  fakoner. 

Bate,— A  hawk  u  laid  to  "  bate  "  when  she  flutters  off  from  the  fist. 

perch  or  bloclc,  whether  from  wildness,  or  for  exercise,  or  in 

the  attempt  to  chase. 
Bewits. — Straps  of  leather  by  which  the  bells  are  fastened  to  a 

hawk's  legs. 
Bind. — ^A  hawk  is  said  to  "  bind  "  when  she  seizes  a  bird  in  the 

air  and  clin^  to  it. 
Block. — ^The  conical  piece  of  wood,  of  the  form  of  an  Inverted  flower- 
pot, used  for  hawks  to  sit  upon;   for  a  peregrine  it  should  be 

about  lo  to  13  in.  high,  5  to  6  in  diameter  at  top,  and  8  to  9  in 

diameter  at  base. 
BraU. — A  thong  of  soft  leather  used  to  secure,  when  desirable,  the 

wii^  of  a  hawk.    It  has  a  slit  to  admit  the  pinion  joint,  and  the 

ends  are  tied  together. 
Cadgt.—The  wooden  frame  on  which  hawks,  when  numerous,  are 

carried  to  the  field. 
Cadger. — ^The  person  who  carries  the  cadge. 
CalRni  off. — ^Luring  a  hawk  (see  Lure)  from  the  hand  of  an 

assistant. 
Carry. — A  hawk  is  said  to  "  carry  "  when  she  flies  away  with  the 

quarry  on  the  approach  of  the  falconer. 
Caa. — ^Two  hawks  which  may  be  used  for  flying  together  are  called 

a  "  cast,"  not  necessarily  a  pair. 
Casting. — ^The  oblong  or  egg-shaped  ball,  consisting  of  feathers, 

bones,  &c.,  which  all  hawks  (and  insectivorous  btrds^  throw 

up  after  the  nutritious  |)art  of  their  food  has  been  digested. 

Also  the  fur  or  feathers  given  them  to  assist  the  process. 
Cere. — ^The  naked  wax-like  skin  above  the  beak. 
Ckick.—A  hawk  is  said  to  fly  at  "  check  ".  when  she  flies  at  a  bird 

other  than  the  intended  object  of  pursuit. 
Outeking. — ^Taking  the  quarry  in  the  feet  as  the  short-winged  hawks 

do.    Falcons  occasionally  "  clutch." 
Come  to. — ^A  hawk  is  said  to  "  come  to  "  when  she  begins  to  get 

tame. 
Co^'iif.^Cutting  the  beak  or  talons  of  a  hawk. 
Cro*.— To  fight. 
Creance. — A  long  line  or  string. 
Crop,  to  ^  away. — A  hawk  is  said  to  "  put  away  her  crop  "  when 

the  lood  passes  out  of  the  crop  into  the  stomach. 
Deck  feathers. — ^The  two  centre  tail-feathers. 
Eyas. — A  hawk  which  has  been  brought  up  from  the  nest  (nyas, 

from  Fr.  niais). 
Eyry. — The  nest  01  a  hawk. 
Foot.— A  hawk  is  said  to  "  foot  "  well  or  to  be  a  "  good  footer  " 

when  she  is  successful  in  killing.    Many  hawks  are  very  fine 

fliers  without  being  "  good  footers." 
Frounce. — ^A  disease  in  the  mouth  and  throat  of  hawks. 
Get  fn. — To  go  up  to  a  hawk  when  she  has  killed  her  quarry. 
Hack. — ^The  state  of  partial  liberty  in  which  young  hawks  must 

always  at  first  be  kept. 
Haggard. — A  wild-caught  hawk  in  the  adult  plumage. 
Hood.— {See  fig.) 
Hoodsky. — ^A  hawk  is  said  to  be  "  hoodshy  *'  when  she  is  afraid  of, 

or  resists,  having  her  hood  put  on. 
Hunger  trace. — ^A  mark,  and  a  defect,  in  the  tail  feathers,  denoting 

a  weak  point;    generally  due  to  temporary  starvation  as  a 

nestlimr. 
Imping.— The  process  of  mending  broken  feathers  iscalled  "  imping." 

(See  fig.) 
Imping  needle. — ^A  piece  of  tough  soft  iron  wire  from  about  i }  to 


(See  fig.}  • 
*ing  needle. — i 
31  in.  long,  rough  filed  so'as  to  be  three-sided  and  tapering 


from  the  middle  to  the  ends.     (See  fig.) 
Intermewed.—A  hawk  moulted  in  confinement  is  said  to  be  "  inter- 
rocwcd." 


Jack. — Mate  of  the  merlin. 
Jerkin. — Mate  of  the  jerfalcon. 

Jesses.Strina  of  light  but  very  tough  leather,  some  6  to  8  in.  long; 
which  always  remain  on  a  hawk's  legs— one  on  each  leg.    (See 


iways  remain  on  a  hawk's  legs— one  on  each  leg.    (See 

fig.) 

Jonk. — To  sleep. 
Leash. — ^A  strong  leathern  thong,  some  3}  or  3  ft.  long,  with  a  knot 

or  button  at  one  end,  used  to  secure  a  hawk.    {See  fig.) 
JUifir.-^The  instrument  used  (or  callina  long-wtngrd  hawk»--a  dead 

p^eon,  or  an  artificial  lure  made  01  leather  and  feathers  or  wings 

of  birds,  tied  to  a  string,  with  me^t  attached  to  it. 
JIaif.— The  breast  feathers. 
Make  hawk.— A  hawk  is  called  a  "  make  hawk  "  when,  as  a 

thoroughly  trained  and  steady  hawk,  she  is  flown  with  young 

ones  to  teach  them  their  work. 
Man  a  hawh.—7o  ume  a  hawk  and  accustom  her  to  strangers. 
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I.  Hood. 

3.  Back  view  of  hood,  showing 
bracesa,  a,  6, 6:  bv  drawing 
the  braces  6,  ft,  the  hood, 
now  open,  is  dosed. 
Rufter  nood. 
Imfnng-needle. 

5.  Jess;  d  is  the  space  for  the 
hawk's  kg:  the  point  and 
slit  a,  a  are  brought  round 
the  leg,  and  passed  through 
slit  Jf,  after  whkh  the  point 
c  and  slit  c,  and  also  the 
whole  remaining  length  of 
jess,  are  pulled  through  slits 
a  and  6;  c  is  the  slit  to  whkh 
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Implements  used  in  Falconry. 

the  upper  ring  of  swivd  is 
attached. 
6.  Hawk's  leg  with  bdl  a,  bewit 
6, jess  e. 

Tesses,  swivel  and  leash. 

Portion  of  first  wing-feather 
of  male  peregrine  falcon, 
"  tkrcel,"  half  natural  sin, 
in  process  of  im(Hng:  a, 
the  living  hawk's  feather; 
b,  piece  supplied  from  an- 
other tiercel,  with  the  imp- 
ing needle  c  pushed  half  its 
length  into  it  And  ready  to 
be  pushed  home  into  the 
living  bird's  feather. 
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Mantle.— A  hawk  b  said  to  "  mantle  "  when  she  stretches  oat  a  leg 
and  a  wins  simultaneously,  a  common  action  of  hawks  when 
at  ease;  also  when  she  spreads  out  her  wings  and  feathere  to 
hide  any  quarry  or  food  she  nuy  have  seised  from  another 
hawk,  or  from  man.    In  the  last  case  it  u  a  fault. 

Mew. — A  hawk  is  said  to  "  mew  "  when  she  moults.  The  place 
where  a  hawk  was  kept  to  moult  was  in  olden  tiroes  called 
her.  "  mew."  Buildings  inhert  establishments  of  hawks  were 
kept  were  called  "  mews." 

Musket. — Male  of  the  sparrow-hawk. 

Mutes  imutings). — ^Excrement  of  hawk. 

Pannel.—The  stomach  of  a  hawk,  corresponding  with  the  giszard 
of  a  fowl,  is  called  her  pannel.    In  it  the  casting  is  formed. 

Passage. — ^The  line  herons  uke  over  a  tract  of  country  on  their  way 
to  and  from  the  heronry  when  procuring  food  in  the  breeding 
season. 

Passage  Aawfti,— Hawks  captured  when  on  their  pasaage  or 
migration. 

Pelt.— The  dead  body  of  any  quarrv  the  hawk  has  killed. 

Piuk.— The  height  to  which  a  hawk,  when  waiting  for  game  to  be 
flushed,  rises  in  the  air. 
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PUmAi—A  bawk  is  Mid  to  *'  pltmie  **  a  bird  wfaea  she  palls  off  the 

fcethm.  • 

PoiaL — A  hawk  **  makes  her  point  "  when  she  rises  in  the  air  over 

the  spot  where  quarry  has  saved  itself  from  capture'by  dashing 

isto  a  hedge,  or  has  otherwise  secreted  itself. 
ftrwwTf J    A  hawk's  claws* 
PmB  Ikrmtgk  tkt  W.— A  hawk  is  sakl  to  pull  through  the  hood 

when  she  eats  with  it  on* 
Pwt  nu— A  bird  b  said  to  *'  put  in  "  when  it  saves  itself  from  the 

hawk  by  dashing  into  covert  or  other  place  of  security. 
Qaarrfd — The  bird  or  beast  flown  at. 
kttit  0mL—A  hawk  is  said  to  "  nke  out "  when  she  flies,  while 

"  waitina  on  "  (see  Wait  on),  too  far  and  wide  from  her  master. 
^ssMfb— Wild. 
Red  kr»i* — Hawks  of  the  first  year,  In  the  young  plumage,  are 

called "  red  hawks."  *  --•  r        •-! 

£n{M#.--A  bird  is  sakl  to  "  ring '*  when  it  rises  spinlly  in  the  air. 
RKfkrliotd^ — ^An  easy  fitting  hood,  not,  however,  convenient  for 

hooding  and  unhoodiog— used  only  for  hawks  when  first 

captured.    (See  fig.) 
SaSu — The  wings  of  a  nawlb- 
Setlimf.—Ckmtg  tbt  eyes  by  a  fine  thread  drawn  through  the  lid 

01  each  eye,  the  threads  beins  then  twisted  together  above  the 

head    a  practice  bng  disusea  in  England. 
ScrsMc  u  AovJk^— Driving  out  quarry  whkh  has  taken  refuge,  or 

has  **  put  in." 
JitasAi — The  hawk's  rapid  plunge  upon  thetiuany. 
Tok$  Ike  «r^A  bird  Vsaid  to  "  take  the  air  '^  when  it  aeekato 

escape  by  trying  to  rise  hfeher  than  the  falcon. 
rMrxcLr-The  male  of  various  »lconk,  particulariy  of  the  peregrine, 

also  iantU,  lassett  or  Urctl;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  male 

of  the  goshawk. 
rrasnaf* — A  hawk  is  said  to  "  truss/'  a  bird  when  she  catches  it 

in  the  air,  and  comes  to  the  ground  with  it  in  her  talons:  this 

tenn  is  not  applied  to  laige  ouarry.  (See  Bind.) 
Vsnebw— Small  nngs,  generally  of  silver,  fastened  to  the  end  of  the 

jcasca,  and  engraved  with  the  owner's  name. 
Wait  «■.— A  hawk  is  said  to  "  wait  on  "  when  she  flies  above  her 

master  waiting  till  game  b  sprung. 
ITcaClerMf^ — Hawks  are  "  weathered^'  by  being  placed  unhoodcd 

in  the  open  air.    Passage  hawks  which  are  not  sufficiently 

ledaimea  to  be  left  out  uy  themselves  unhooded  on  bkxks  are 

**  weathered  "  by  being  put  out  for  an  hour  or  two  under  the 

falconer's  eye. 
ForsJL— An    Eastern   term,   generally   applied   to   short-winged 

hawks.    When  a  hawk  is  aeen,  and  iii  hunting  condition,  she 

is  sakl  to  be  "  in  yaiak." 

The  ttaioing  of  hawks  affords  much  scope  for  judgment, 
experience  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  falconer,  who  must  care- 
f aUy  obaerve  the  temper  and  disposition  as  well  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  each  Urd.  It  is  thnm^  the  appetite  principally  that 
hawks,  like  most  wild  animals,  are  tamed;  but  to  fit  them  for  use 
m  the  field  much  patience,  gentleness  and  care  must  be  used. 
Sbvenly  taming  necessitates  starving,  and  low  condition  and 
veakneas  are  ^  result.  The  aim  of  the  falconer  must  be 
to  have  his  hawks  always  keen,  and  the  appetite  when  they  are 
brou^t  Into  the  field  should  be  such  as  would  induce  the  bird 
IB  a  state  of  nature  to  put  forth  its  full  powers  to  obtain  its  food, 
with,  as  near  as  potable,  a  corresponding  condition  as  to  flesh. 
The  foUowing  Is  an  outline  of  the  jvocess  of  training  hawks, 
beginning  vith  the  management  of  a  wild-cau^t  peregrine 
fakoB.  When  fint  taken,  a  rufter  hood  should  be  put  on  her 
head,  and  she  must  be  furnished  with  jesses,  swivel,  leash  ard 
bcU.  A  thidc  sM^  or  rather  gauntlet  must  be  worn  on  the  left 
hand  (Easten  falconers  always  carry  a  hawk  on  the  right), 
and  ihe  must  be  carried  about  as  much  as  possible,  late  into 
the  tti^t,  every  day,  being  constantly  stroked  with  a  bird's 
viag  or  feather,  very  lightly  at  first.  At  night  she  should  be 
tied  to  a  perch  hi  a  room  with  the  window  darkened,  so  that  no 
li^t  can  enter  in  the  morning.  The  perch  should  be  a  padded 
pole  placed  across  the  room,  about  4}  ft.  from  the  ground, 
*ith  a  canvas  screen  underneath.  Sbe  will  easily  be  induced 
to  feed  in  most  cases  by  drawing  a  piece  of  beefsteak  over  her 
feet,  brushing  her  legs  at  the  time  with  a  wing,  and  now  and 
then,  9s  she  snaps,  slipping  a  morsel  into  her  mouth.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  make  a  peculiar  sound  with  the  lips  or  tongue,  or  to 
»c  a  low  whistle  as  she  is  in  the  act  of  swallowing;  she  will  very 
soon  kam  to  associate  this  sound  with  feeding,  and  it  will  be 
fboad  that  directly  she  hears  it,  she  will  gripe  with  her  talons, 
sod  bend  down  to  feel  for  food.  When  the  falconer  perceives 
this  sad  other  signs  of  her  "  coming  to,"  that  she  no  longer 


starts  at  the  voice  or  touch,  and  steps  quietly  up  from  the  perch 
when  the  hand  is  placed  under  her  feet,  it  wUl  be  time  to  change 
her  rufter  hood  for  the  ordinary  hood.  This  latter  should  be  very 
carefully  chosen— an  easy  fitting  one,  in  which  the  braces  draw 
closely  and  yet  easily  and  without  jerking.  An  old  one  previously 
worn  is  to  be  recommended.  The  hawk  should  be  taken  into  a 
very  dark  room— one  absolutely  dark  is  best— and  the  change 
should  be  made  if  possible  in  total  darkn^  After  this  she 
must  be  brought  to  feed  with  her  hood  off;  at  first  she  must  be 
fed  every  day  in  a  darkened  room,  a  i^eam  of  light  being  admitted. 
The  first  day,  the  hawk  having  seized  the  food  and  begun  to 
pull  at  it  frMly,  the  hood  must  be  gently  slipped  off,  and  after 
she  has  eaten  a  moderate  quantity,  it  must  be  replaced  as  slowly 
and  gently  as  possible,  and  she  should  be  allowed  to  finish  her 
meal  through  the  hood.  Next  day  the  hood  may  be  twice  re- 
moved, and  so  on;  day  by  day  the  practice  should  be  continued, 
and  more  light  gradually  admitted,  until  the  hawk  will  feed 
freely  in  broad  daylight,  and  suffer  the  hood  to  be  taken  off  and 
replaced  without  opposition.  Next  she  must  be  accustomed  to 
see  and  feed  in  the  presence  of  strangers  and  dogs,  &c.  A  good 
plan  is  to  carry  her  in  the  streets  of  a  town  at  night,  at  first 
where  the  gas-light  is  not  strong,  and  where  persons  passing  by 
are  few,  unbooding  and  hooding  her  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
letting  her  get  frightened.  Up  to  this  time  she  should  be  fed 
on  lean  beefsteak  with  no  castings,  but  as  soon  as  she  is  tolerably 
tame  and  submits  well  to  the  hood,  she  must  occasionally  be 
fed  with  pigeons  and  other  birds.  This  should  be  done  not  later 
than  3  or  4  p.ic.,  and  when  she  is  placed  on  her  perch  for  the 
night  in  the  dark  room,  she  must  be  unhooded  and  left  so,  of 
course  being  carefully  tied  up.  The  falconer  shoidd  enter  the 
room  about  7  or  8  k.u.  next  day,  admitting  as  little  light  as 
possible,  or  using  a  candle.  He  should  first  observe  if  she  has 
thrown  her  casting;  if  so,  he  will  at  once  take  her  to  the  fist, 
giving  her  a  bite  of  food,  and  re-hood  her.  If  her  casting  is  not 
thrown  it  is  better  for  him  to  retire,  leaving  the  room  quite  dark, 
and  come  in  again  later.  She  must  now  be  taught  to  know  the 
voice — the  shout  that  Is  used  to  call  her  in  the  field— and  to 
jump  to  the  fist  for  food,  the  voice  being  used  every  time  she  is 
fed.  When  she  comes  freely  to  the  fist  she  must  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  lure.  Kneeling  down  with  the  hawk  on  his 
fist,  and  gently  unbooding  her,  the  falconer  casts  out  a  lure, 
which  may  be  either  a  dead  pigeon  or  an  artificial  lure  garnished 
with  beefsteak  tied  to  a  string,  to  a  distance  of  a  couple  or  three 
feet  in  front  of  her.  When  fJhe  jumps  down  to  it,  she  should  be 
allowed  to  eat  a  little  on  it — the  voice  being  used — ^the  while 
receiving  morsels  from  the  falconer's  hand;  and  before  her  meal 
is  finished  she  must  be  taken  off  to  the  hand,  being  induced  to 
forsake  the  lure  for  the  hand  by  a  tempting  piece  of  meat 
This  treatment  will  help  to  check  her  inclination  hereafter  to 
carry  her  quarry.  This  lesson  is  to  be  continued  till  the  falcon 
feeds  very  boldly  on  the  luro  on  the  ground,  in  the  falconer's 
presence — till  she  will  suffer  him  to  walk  round  her  while  she  is 
feeding.  All  this  time  she  will  have  been  held  by  the  leash  only, 
but  in  the  next  step  a  strong,  but  light  creance  must  be  made 
fast  to  the  leash,  and  an  assistant  holding  the  hawk  should 
unhood  her,  as  the  falconer,  standing  at  a  distance  of  5  to  xo  yds., 
calls  her  by  shouting  and  casting  out  the  lure.  Gradually  day 
after  day  the  distance  is  increased,  till  the  hawk  will  come  50  yds. 
or  so  without  heutation;  then  she  may  be  trusted  to  fly  to  the 
lure  at  liberty,  and  by  degrees  from  any  distance,  say  xooo  yds. 
This  accomplished,  she  should  learn  to  stoop  at  the  lure.  Instead 
of  allowing  the  hawk  to  seise  upon  it  as  she  comes  up,  the  fakoner 
should  snatch  the  lure  away  and  let  her  pass  by,  and  immediately 
put  it  out  that  she  may  readily  seise  it  when  At  turns  round  to 
look  for  it.  This  should  be  done  at  first  only  once,  and  theq 
progressively  until  she  will  stoop  backwards  and  forwards  at  the 
lure  as  often  as  desired.  Next  she  should  be  entered  at  her 
quarry.  Should  she  be  intended  for  rooks  or  herons,  two  or  three 
of  these  birds  should  be  procured.  One  should  be  given  her 
from  the  hand,  then  one  iJiould  be  released  close  to  h*"  ""^  * 
third  at  a  considerable  distance.  If  she  take  thef 
may  be  flown  at  a  wild  bird.    Care  must,  howevr 
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let  her  have  every  possible  advantage  in  her  first  ffights-^nd 
and  weather,  and  the  position  of  the  quarry  with  regard. to  the 
surrounding  country,  must  be  considered. 

Young  hawks,  on  being  received  by  the  falconer  before  they 
can  fiy,  must  be  put  into  a  sheltered  place,  such  as  an  outhouse 
or  shed.  Their  basket  or  hamper  should  be  filled  with  straw. 
A  hamper  is  best,  with  the  lid  so  placed  as  to  form  a  platform 
for  the  young  hawks  to  come  out  upon  to  feed.  This  should 
be  fastened  to  a  beam  or  prop  a  few  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  young  hawks  must  be  most  plentifully  fed  on  the  best  fresh 
food  obtainable — good  beefsteak  and  fresh-killed  birds;  the 
falconer  when  feeding  them  should  use  his  voice  as  in  luring. 
As  they  grow  old  enough  they  will  come  out,  and  perch  about  the 
roof  of  their  shed,  by  degrees  extending  their  flights  to  neighbour- 
ing buildings  or  trees,  never  failing  to  come  at  feeding  time  to 
the  place  where  they  are  fed.  Soon  they  will  be  continuaUy 
on  the  wing,  playing  or  fighting  with  one  another,  and  later  the 
falconer  will  observe  them  cluing  other  birds,  as  pigeons  and 
rooks,  which  may  be  passini^  by.  As  soon  as  one  fails  to  come 
for  a  meal,  it  must  be  at  once  caught  with  a  bow  net  or  a  snare 
the  first  time  it  comes  back,  or  it  will  be  lost.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  longer  hawks  can  be  left  at  hack  the  better  they 
are  likely  to  be  for  use  in  the  fidd-^those  hawks  being  always 
the  best  which  have  preyed  a  few  times  for  themselves  before 
being  caught.  Of  course  there  is  great  risk  of  losing  hawks  when 
they  begin  to  prey  for  themselves.  When  a  hawk  is  so  caught 
she  is  said  to  be  "  taken  up  "  from  hack.  She  will  not  require  a 
rafter  hood,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  management  described  for 
the  passage  falcon  will  be  necessary.  She  must  be  carefully 
tamed  and  broken  to  the  hood  in  the  same  manner,  and  so 
taught  to  know  the  lure;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  very  much 
less  difficulty  will  be  e3^>erienced.  As  soon  as  the  eyas  knows  the 
lure  sufficiently  well  to  come  to  it  sharp  and  straight  from  a 
distance,  she  must  be  taught  to  "  wait  on."  This  is  effected 
by  letting  the  hawk  loose  in  an  (^n  place,  such  as  a  down. 
It  will  be  found  that  she  will  circle  round  the  falconer  looking 
for  the  lure  she  has  been  accustomed  to  see — perhaps  mount  a 
little  in  the  air,  and  advantage  must  be  taken  of  a  favourable 
moment  when  the  hawk  is  at  a  little  height,  her  head  being  turned 
in  towards'  the  falconer,  to  let  go  a  pigeon  which  she  can  easily 
catch.  When  the  hawk  has  taken  two  or  three  pigeons  in  this 
way,  and  mounts  immediately  in  expectation,  in  short,  begins 
to  wait  on,  she  should  see  no  more  pigeons,  but  be  tried  at  game 
as  soon  as  possible.  Young  peregrines  should  be  flown  at 
grouse  first  in  preference  to  partridges,  not  only  because  the 
season  commences  earlier,  but  because,  grouse  being  the  heavier 
birds,  they  are  not  so  much  tempted  to  J^  carry"  as  with 
partridges. 

The  training  of  the  great  northern  falcons,  as  well  as  that  of 
merlins  and  hobbies,  is  conducted  much  on  the  above  priiKiples, 
but  the. jerfaicons  (gerfalcons  or  gyrfalcoos)  will  seldom  wait  on 
well,  and  merlins  will  not  do  it  at  all. 

The  training  of  short-winged  hawks  is  a' simpler  process. 
They  must,  like  falcons,  be  provided  with  jesses,  swivel,  Ic^ish  and 
bell.  In  these  hawks  a  bell  is  sometimes  fastened  to  the  tail. 
Sparrow-hawks  can,  however,  scarcely  carry  a  bell  big  enough  to 
be  of  any  service.  The  hood  is  seldom  used  for  short-winged 
hawks — never  in  the  field.  They  must  be  made  as  tame  as 
possible  by  carriage  on  the  fist  and  the  society  of  man,  and  taught 
to  come  to  the  fist  freely  when  required — at  first  to  jump  to  it  in  a 
room,  and  then  out  ci  doors.  When  the  goshawk  comes  freely 
and  without  hesitation  from  short  distances,  she  ought  to  be 
called  from  long  distances  from  the  hand  €i  an  assistant,  but  not 
oftener  than  twice  in  each  meal,  dntil  she  will  come  at  least 
looo  yds.,  on  each  occasion  being  well  rewarded  with  some  food 
she  likes  very  much,  as  a  fresh-killed  bird,  warm.  When  she 
does  this  freely,  and  endures  the  presence  of  strangers,  dogs,  &c., 
a  few  bagged  rabbits  should  be  given  to  her,  and  sbie  will  be  ready 
to  take  the  field.  Some  accustom  the  goshawk  to  the  use  of  the 
lure,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  her  if  she  will  not  come  to  the 
fist  in  the  field  when  she  has  taken  stand  in  a  tree  after  being 
baulked  of  her  quarry,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  use  it. 


FalcoDs'or  long-winged  hawks  are  either  "  flown  oat  of  the 
hood,"  t.0.  luhooded  aiMl  slipped  when  the  quarry  is  in  sight, 
or  they  are  made  to  "  wait  on  "  till  game  is  flushed.  Herons  and 
rooks  are  always  taken  by  the  former  method.  Passage  hawks 
are  generally  emi^oyed  for  fl^g  at  these  birds,  though  some- 
times good  eyases  are  quite  equal  to  the  work.  For  heron- 
hawking  a  well-stocked  heronry  is  in  the  first  place  necessary. 
Next  an  <^n  country  which  can  be  ridden  over — over  which 
herons  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  passing  to  and  from  their 
heronry  on  their  fishing  exclusions,  or  making  their  **  passage." 
A  hertfn  found  at  his  feeding-place  at  a  brook  or  pond  affords  no 
sport  whatever.  If  there  be  h'ttle  water  any  peregrine  falcon 
that  will  go  straight  at  him  will  seize  him  soon  after  he  rises. 
It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  fliy  a  young  falc<m  at  a  heron  so 
found,  but  it  should  not  be  repeated.  If  there  be  much  water 
the  heron  will  neither  show  sport  nor  be  captured.  It  is  quite  a 
different  affair  when  he  is  sighted  winging  his  way  at  a  het^t 
in  the  air  over  an  open  tract  of  country  free  from  water.  Though 
he  has  no  chance  whatever  of  competing  with  a  falcon  in  straight- 
forward flight,  the  heron  has  large  concave  wings,  a  very  light 
body  proportionately,  and  air-ceUs  in  his  bones,  and  can  rise  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  more  perpendiculariy,  or,  in  other  words, 
In  smaller  rings,  than  the  falcon  can,  with  very  little  effort. 
As  soon  as  he  sees  the  approach  of  the  falcon,  which  he  Usually 
does  almost  directly  she  is  cast  off,  he  makes  play  for  the  upper 
regions.  Then  the  falcon  c<»nmences  to  climb  too  to  get  above 
himf  but  in  a  very  different  st^e.  She  makes  very  large  circles 
or  rings,  travelling  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  due  to  her  strength  and 
weight  and  power  of  flying,  till  she  rises  above  the  heron.  Then 
she  makes  her  attack  by  stooping  with  great  force  at  the  quarry, 
sometimes  falling  so  far  below  it  as  the  blow  is  evaded  that  she 
caimot  spring  up  to  the  proper  pitch  for  the  next  stoop,  and  has 
to  make  another  ring  to  regain  her  lost  command  over  the  heron, 
which  Is  ever  rising,  and  so  on — the  "  field  "  meanwhile  galloping 
down  wind  in  the  direction  the  flight  Is  taking  till  she  seizes 
the  heron  aloft, "  binds  "  to  him,  and  both  come  down  together. 
Absurd  stories  have  been  told  and  pictures  drawn  of  the  heron 
receiving  the  falcon  on  Its  beak  in  the  air.  It  Is,  however, 
well  known  to  all  juractical  falconers  that  the  heron  has  no  power 
or  inclination  to  fight  with  a  falc<ni  in  the  air;  so  long  as  he 
is  flying  he  seeks  safety  solely  from  his  wingi.  When  on  the 
ground,  however,  shodd  the  falcon  be  deficient  in  skill  or 
strength,  <nr  have  been  mutilated  by  the  coping  of  her  beak  and 
talons,  as  was  sometimes  formerly  done  in  Holland  with  a  view 
to  saving  the  heron's  life,  the  heron  may  use  his  dagger-like  bill 
\^ith  dangerous  effect,  though  it  Is  very  rare  for  a  falcon  to  be 
injured.  It  is  never  safe  to  fly  the  goshawk  at  a  heron  of  any 
description.  Short-winged  hawks  do  not  immediately  kill  their 
quarry  as  falcons  do,  nor  do  they  seem  to  know  where  the  life 
lies,  and  seldom  shift  their  hold  once  taken  even  to  defend 
themselves;  and  they  art  therefore  easily  stabbed  by  a  heron. 
Rooks  are  flown  in  the  same  maimer  as  herons,  but  the  flight 
Is  generally  inferior.  Although  rooks  fly  very  wdl,  they  seek 
shelter  in  trees  or  bushes  as  soon  as  possiUe. 

For  game-hawking  eyases  are  generally  used,  thou|^  un- 
doubtedly passage  or  wild-caught  hawks,  are  to  be  preferred. 
The  best  game  hawks  we  have  seen  have  been  passage  hawks, 
but  there  are  difficulties  attending  the  use  of  them.  It  may 
perhaps  be  fairly  said  that  it  is  easy  to  make  all  passage  hawks 
*'  wait  on  "  in  grand  style,  but  until  they  have  got  over  a  season 
or  two  they  are  very  liable  to  be  lost.  Among  the  advantages 
attending  the  use  of  eyases  are  the  following:  they  are  easier 
to  obtain  and  to  train  and  keep;  they  also  moult  far  better 
and  quicker  than  passage  hawks,  while  if  lost  in  the  field  they 
will  often  go  home,  by  themselves,  or  remain  about  the  spot 
where  they  were  liberated.  Experience,  and,  we  must  add, 
some  good  fortune  also,  are  requisite  to  make  eyases  good  for 
waiting  on  for  game.  Slight  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  falconer, 
false  points  from  do^,  or  bad  luck  in  serving,  will  cause  a  young 
hawk  to  acquire  bad  habits,  such  as  sitting  down  on  the  ground, 
taking  stand  in  a  tree,  raking  out  wide,  skimming  the  ground, 
or  lazily  flying  about  at  no  height.    A  good  game  hawk  in  proper 
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fiying  Older  goes  up  at  once  to  a  good  pitch  in  the  air— the 
higher  she  flies  the  better— and  fdlows  her  master  from  field  to 
field,  always  ready  for  a  stoop  when  the  quarry  is  sprang. 
Hawks  that  have  been  successfully  broken  and  judiciously 
worked  become  wonderfully  clever,  and  soon  learn  to  regulate 
their  flight  by  the  movements  of  their  master.  Eyases  were  n6t 
held  in  esteem  by  the  old  falconers,  and  it  is  evident  from  their 
writings  that  these  hawks  have  been  very  much  better  understood 
aad  managed  in  the  19th  century  than  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  Is  probable  that  the  old  falconers  procured  tbeur  passage 
and  wild-caught  hawks  with  such  facility,  having  at  the  same 
time  more  scope  for  their  use  in  days  when  quarry  was  more 
abundant  and  there  was  more  waste  land  than  there  now  is, 
that  they  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  trouble  themselves  about 
e3rases.  Here  may  be  quoted  a  few  lines  from  one  of  the  best 
of  the  oM  writers,  which  may  be  taken  as  giving  a  fair  account 
of  the  estimation  in  which  eyases  were  generally  held,  and  from 
which  it  Is  evident  that  the  dd  falconers  did  not  understand 
flying  hawks  at  hack.  Simon  Latham,  writing  in  1633,  says  of 
eyases : 

They  ^mXi  be  verie  easily  brought  to  famillaritie  with  the  man, 
not  ia  the  house  only,  but  abo  abroad,  hooded  or  unhooded;  nay, 
many  of  them  will  be  more  gentle  and  quiet  when  unhooded  than 
when  hooded,  for  if  a  man  doe  but  stirre  or  speake  in  their  bearing, 
they  will  crie  and  bate  as  though  thev  did  desire  to  see  the  man. 
Likewise  some  of  them  being  unhooded,  when  they  see  the  man 
viU  oowie  and  crie,  shewing  theteby  theu'  exceeding  fondness  and 
favmog  k>ve  towards  him .  .  . 

.  .  .  These  kind  of  hawks  be  all  (for  the  most  part)  taken  out 
of  the  nest  while  verie  young,  even  in  the  downc,  from  whence 
they  are  put  into  a  close  house,  wheieas  they  be  alwaies  fed  and 
familiarly  brought  up  by  the  man,  untill  thev  oee  able  to  flie,  mdien 
ss  the  summer  approaching  verie  suddenly  they  are  continued 
aod  trained  up  in  the  same,  the  weather  being  alwaies  warm  and 
temperate:  thus  they  arc  still  inured  to  familiaritie  with  the  man, 
not  Kmywiog  from  whence  besides  to  fetch  their  relief  or  sustenance. 
When  the  sumnner  is  ended  they  bee  commonly  put  up  into  a  house 
a^in,  or  else  kept  in  some  warm  place,  for  they  cannot  endure  the 
cdU  wind  to  blow  upon  them.  .  .  .  But  leaving  to  speak  of  these 
kind  of  scratching  hawks  that  I  never  did  love  should  come  too 
aceie  my  fingers,  and  to  return  unto  the  faire  conditioned  haggard 
fuJcott.  ... 

The  author  here  describes  with  accuracy  the  condition  of 
unbacked  eyases,  which  do  modem  falconer  would  trouble 
himsdf  to  keq>.  Many  English  falconers  in  modern  times  have 
hid  eyases  which  have  killed  grouse,  ducks  and  other  quarry  in  a 
style  almost  equalling  that  of  passage  hawks.  Rooks  also  have 
been  most  successfully  flown,  and  some  herons  on  passage  have 
been  taken  by  eyases.  No  sport  is  to  be  had  at  game  without 
hawks  that  wait  on  welL  Moors,  downs,  open  country  where 
the  hedges  are  low  and  weak  are  best  suited  to  game  hawking. 
Poinleis  or  setters  may  be  used  to  find  game,  or  the  hawk  may  be 
let  go  on  coming  to  the  ground  where  game  is  known  to  lie, 
aod  suffered,  if  an  experienced  one,  to  "  wait  on  "  till  game  is 
Cusfard.  However,  the  best  plan  with  most  hawks,  young  ones 
especially,  Is  to  use  a  dog,  and  to  let  the  hawk  go  when  the  dog 
points,  and  to  flush  the  ^ds  as  soon  as  the  hawk  is  at  her  pitch. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  that  the  hawk  should  be  near 
the  birds  when  they  rise,  provided  she  is  at  a  good  height,  and 
that  she  is  watching;  she  will  come  at  once  with  a  rush  out  of 
the  air  at  great  speed,  and  either  cut  one  down  with  the  stoop, 
or  the  bird  will  save  itself  by  putting  in,  when  every  exertion 
mtatt  be  made,  especially  if  the  hawk  be  young  and  inexperienced, 
to  **  serve  "  her  as  soon  as  possible  by  driving  out  the  bird  again 
while  she  waits  overhead.  If  this  be  successfully  done  she  is 
Bfcaily  certain  to  kill  it  at  the  second  flight.  Perhaps  falcons 
are  best  for  grouse  and  tiercels  for  partridges. 

Klagpies  afford  much  sport.  Only  tiercels  should  be  used  for 
hunting  magpies.  A  field  Is  necessary— at  the  very  least  4  or  5 
rGuoen  to  beat  the  magpie  out,  and  perhaps  the  presence  of  a 
horseman  b  an  advaittage.  Of  course  in  open  flight  a  magpie 
wo«ld  be  almost  immediately  caught  by  a  tiercel  peregrine, 
sod  there  would  be  no  sport,  but  the  magjxe  makes  up  for  his 
want  of  power  of  wing  by  his  cunning  and  shiftiness;  and  he  is, 
cvorcovcr,  never  to  be  found  except  where  he  has  shelter  under 
his  lee  for  security  from  a  passing  peregrine.    Once  in  a  hedge 


or  tree  he  is  perfectly  safe  from  the  wild  falcon,  but  the  case  is 
otherwise  when  the  falconer  approaches  with  his  trained  tiercel, 
perhaps  a  cast  (tf  tiercels,  waiting  on  in  the  air,  with  some 
active  runners  in  his  fidd.  Then  driven  from  hedge  to  hedge, 
from  one  kind  of  shdter  to  another,  stooped  at  every  instant 
when  he  shows  himself  ever  so  little  away  from  cover  by  the 
watchful  tiercels  overhead,  his  egg-stealing  days  are  brought  to 
an  end  by  a  fatal  stroke— sometimes  not  before  the  field  is  pretty 
well  exhausted  with  running  and  shouting-  The  magpie  always 
manceuvres  towards  some  thick  wood,  from  which  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  fidd  to  cut  him  off.  At  first  hawks  must  be  flown  in 
easy  country,  but  when  they  understand  their  work  well  they 
will  kill  magpies  in  very  endosed  country — ^with  a  smart  active 
fidd  a  magpie  may  even  be  pushed  through  a  small  wood. 
Magpie  hawking  affords  excellent  exerdse,  not  only  for  those  who 
run  to  serve  the  hawks,  but  for  the  hawks  also;  they  get  a  great  * 
deal  <d  flying,  and  learn  to  hunt  in  company  with  men— any 
number  of  people  may  be  present.  Blackbirds  may  be  hunted 
with  tiercels  in  the  same  way.  Woodcock  afford  capital  sport 
where  the  country  is  tolerably  optn.  It  will  generally  be  found 
that  after  a  hawk  has  made  one  stoop  at  a  woodcock,  the  cock 
will  at  first  try  to  escape  by  taking  the  air,  and  will  show  a  very 
fine  flight.  When  beaten  in  the  air  it  will  try  to  get  back  to 
covert  again,  but  when  once  a  hawk  has  outflown  a  woodcock, 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  kill  it.  Hawks  seem  to  pursue  woodcock 
with  great  keenness;  something  in  the  flight  ci  the  cock  tempts 
them  to  exertion.  The  laziest  and  most  usdess  hawks— hawks 
that  will  scarcely  fc^ow  a  slow  pigeon — will  do  thdr  best  at 
woodcock,  and  will  very  soon,  if  the  sport  is  continued,  be  in^ 
proved  in  thdr  style  of  flying.  Snipe  may  be  killed  by  first-dass 
tiercels  In  favourable  lo<^ties.  Wild  duck  and  teal  are  only  to 
be  flown  at  when  they  can  be  found  in  small  pools  or  brooks 
at  a  distance  from  much  water— where  the  fo^  can  be  suddenly 
flushed  by  men  or  dogs  while  the  falcon  is  flying  at  her  pitch 
overhead.  For  duck,  falcons  should  be  used;  tierceb  will  kill 
teal  well. 

The  merlin  is  used  for  flying  at  larks,  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  other  use  to  which  this  pretty  little  falcon  may  fairly 
be  put.  It  is  very  active,  but  far  from  bdng,  as  some  authors 
have  stated,  the  swiftest  of  all  hawks.  Its  flight  is  greatly 
inferior  in  speed  and  power  to  that  of  the  peregrine.  Perhaps 
its  diminutive  size,  causing  it  to  be  soon  lost  to  view,  and  a 
limited  acquaintance  with  the  flight  ci  the  wild  peregrine  falcon, 
have  led  to  the  mistake. 

The  hobby  is  far  swifter  than  the  merlin,  but  cannot  be  said 
to  be  effident  in  the  fidd;  it  may  be  trained  to  wait  on  beauti- 
fully, and  will  sometimes  take  larks:  it  is  very  much  given  to 
the  fault  of  "carrying." 

The  three  great  northern  falcons  are  not  easy  to  procure  in 
proper  condition  for  training.  They  are  very  difficult  to  break 
to  the  hood  and  to  manage  in  the  field.  They  are  flown,  Uke  the 
peregrine,  at  herons  arid  rooks,  and  in  former  days  were  used 
for  kites  and  hares.  Their  style  of  flight  is  magnificent;  they 
are  considerably  swifts  than  the  peregrine,  and  area  most  deadly 
"  footers."  T^ey  seem,  however,  to  lack  somewhat  of  the  spirit 
and  dash  of  the  peregrine. 

For  the  short-winged  hawks  an  open  country  is  not  required; 
indeed  they  may  be  flown  in  a  wood.  Goshawks  are  flown  at 
hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  partridges  and  wild-fowL  Only 
very  strong  females  are  aUe  to  take  hares;  rabbits  are  easy 
quarry  for  any  female  goshawk,  and  a  little  too  strong  for  the 
male.  A  good  female  goshawk  may  kill  from  10  to  15  rabbits 
in  a  day,  or  more.  For  pheasants  the  male  is  to  be  preferred, 
certainly  for  partridges;  either  sex  will  take  duck  and  teal, 
but  the  falconer  must  get  dose  to  them  before  they  are  flushed, 
or  the  goshawk  will  stand  a  poor  chance  <tf  killing.  Rabbit 
hawking  may  be  practised  by  ferreting,  and  flying  the  hawk 
as  the  rabbits  bolt,  but  care  must  be  taken  or  the  hawk  will 
kill  the  ferret.  Where  rabbits  sit  out  on  grass  or  in  turnip  fields, 
a  goshawk  may  be  used  with  success,  even  in  a  wood  when  the 
hdes  are  not  too  near.  From  various  causes  it  is  impossible,  or 
nearly  so,  to  have  goshawks  in  England  in  the  perfection  to  vrl ' 
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they  are  brought  in  the  East.  In  India,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
far  greater  variety  of  quarry  suited  to  them,  and  wild  birds  are 
much  more  approachable;  moreover,  there  are  advantages  for 
training  whicii  do  not  esdst  in  En^and.  Unmolested — and 
scarcely  noticed  except  perhaps  by  others  of  Jiis  calling  or  tastes — 
the  Eastern  falconer  carries  his  hawk  by  day  and  night  in  the 
crowded  bazaars,  till  the  bird  becomes  perfectly  indifferent  to 
men,  horses,  dogs,  carriages,  and,  in  short,  becomes  as  tame  as 
the  domestic  animals. 

The  management  of  sparrow-hawks  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  goshawks,  but  they  are  far  more  delicate  than  the  latter. 
They  are  flown  in  England  at  blackbirds,  thriishes  and  other 
small  birds;  good  ones  will  take  partridges  well  tiU  the  birds 
get  too  wild  and  strong  with  the  advancing  season.  In  the  East 
large  numbers  of  quail  are  taken  with  sparrow-hawks. 

It  is  of  course  important  that  hawks  from  which  woHl  in  the 
field  is  expected  should  be  kept  in  the  highest  health,  and  they 
must  be  carefully  fed;  no  bad  or  taintMi  meat  must  on  any 
account  be  given  to  them — at  any  rate  to  hawks  of  the  spedes 
used  in  England.  Peregrines  and  the  great  northern  falcons 
are  best  kept  on  beefsteak,  with  a  frequent  change  in  the  shape 
of  fresh-killed  pigeon  and  other  birds.  The  smaller  falcons, 
the  merlin  and  the  hobby,  require  a  great  number  of  small  birds 
to  keep  them  in  good  health  for  any  length  of  time.  Goshawks 
shoidd  be  fed  like  peregrines,  but  rats  and  rabbits  are  very  good 
as  change  of  food  for  them.  The  sparrow-hawk,  like  the  small 
falcons,  requires  small  birds.  All  hawks  require  castings  fre- 
quently. It  is  true  that  hawks  will  exist,  and  often  appear  to 
thrive,  on  good  food  without  castings,  but  the  seeds  of  probable 
injury  to  their  health  are  being  sown,  the  whole  time  they  are  so 
kept.  If  there  is  difficulty  in  procuring  birds,  and  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  feed  the  hawks  on  beefiteak,  they  should  frequently 
get  the  wings  and  heads  and  necks  of  game  and  poultry.  In 
addition  to  the  castings  which  they  swallow,  tearing  these  is 
good  exercise  for  them,  and  biting  the  bones  prevents  the  beaks 
from  overgrowing.  Most  hawks,  peregrines  especially,  require 
the  bath.  The  end  of  a  cask,  sawn  off  to  give  a  depth  of  about 
6  in.,  makes  a  very  good  bath.  Peregrmes  which  are  used  for 
waiting  on  require  a  bath  at  least  twice  a  week.  If  this  be 
neglected,  they  will  not  wait  long  before  going  off  in  sea^. 
of  water  to  bathe,  however  hungry  they  may  be. 

The  most  agreeable  and  the  best  way,  where  practicable, 
of  keeping  hawks  is  to  have  them  on  bfocks  on  the  lawn.  Each 
hawk's  block  should  stand  in  a  circular  bed  of  sand — about  8  ft. 
in  diameter;  thb  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  keeping 
them  dean.  Goshawks  are  generally  placed  on  bow  perches, 
which  ought  not  to  be  more  than  8  or  9  in.  high  at  the  highest 
part  of  the  arc.  It  will  be  several  montlu  before  passage  or  wild- 
caught  falcons  can  be  kept  out  of  doors;  they  must  be  fastened 
to  a  perch  in  a  darkened  room,  hooded,  but  by  degrees  as  they 
get  thoroughly  tame  may  be  brought  to  sit  on  the  lawn.  In 
England  (especially  in  the  south)  peregrines,  the  northern  falcons 
and  goshawks  may  be  kept  out  of  doors  aU  day  and  night  in  a 
sheltered  situation.  In  very  wild  boisterous  weather,  or  in  snow 
or  sharp  frost,  it  will  be  advisable  to  move  them  to  the  shdter 
of  a  shed,  the  floor  of  which  should  be  laid  with  sand  to  a  depth  of 
3  or  4  in.  Merlins  and  hobbies  are  too  tender  to  be  kept  much 
out  of  doors.  An  eastern  aspect  is  to  be  preferred — all  birds 
enjoy  the  morning  sun,  and  it  is  very  benefidal  to  them.  The 
more  hawks  confined  to  blocks  out  of  doors  see  of  persons,  dogs, 
horses,  &c.,  moving  about  the  better,  but  of  course  only  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  fri^tened  or  molested,  or  of 
food  being  given  to  them  by  strangers.  Those  who  have  only 
seen  wretched  ill-fed  hawks  in  cyiges  as  in  zoological  gardens  or 
menageries,  pining  for  exerdse,  with  battered  plumage,  torn 
shouldrrs  and  bleeding  ceres,  from  dashing  against  their  prison 
bars,  and  overgrown  beaks  from  never  getting  bones  to  break, 
can  have  h'ttle  idea  of  the  beautiful  and  striking-looking  birds 
to  be  seen  pluming  their  feathers  and  stretching  their  wings  at 
thdr  ease  at  their  blocks  on  the  falconer's  lawn,  watching  with 
their  large  bright  keen  eyes  everything  that  moves  in  the  sky 
and  everywhere  else  within  the  limits  of  their  view.    Contrary 


to  the  prevailing  notion,  hawks  show  a  good  deal  of  attachment 
when  they  h^ve  been  properly  handlMi.  It  is  true  that  by 
hunger  they  are  in  a  great  measure  tamed  and  controlled,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  all  undomesticated  and  many  domesti- 
cated animals.  And  instinct  prompts  all  wild  oeaturei  when 
away  from  man's  control  to  return  to  their  former  shyness, 
but  hawks  certainly  retain  thdr  tameness  for  a  long  time,  and 
thdr  memory  is  remarkably  retentive.  Wild-caught  hawks  have 
been  retaken,  dther  by  their  coming  to  the  lure  or  upon  quarry, 
from  2  to  7  days  after  they  had  been  lost,  and  eyases  after  3 
weeks.  As  one  instance  of  retentiveness  of  memory  displayed  by 
hawks  we  may  mention  the  case  of  a  wild-caught  falcon  which 
was  recaptured  after  being  at  liberty  more  than  3  years,  still 
bearing  the  jesses  which  were  cut  short  dose  to  the  leg  at  the  time 
she  was  released;  in  five  days  she  was  flying  at  the  lure  again 
at  liberty,  and  was  found  to  retain  the  peculiar  ways  and  h&bits 
she  was  observed  to  have  in  her  former  existence  as  a  trained 
hawk.  It  is  useless  to  bring  a  hawk  into  the  fidd  unless  she  has 
a  keen  appetite;  if  she  has  not,  she  will  ndther  hunt  effeaually 
nor  follow  her  master.  Even  wild-caught  falcons,  however, 
may  sometimes  be  seen  so  attached  to  their  owner  that,  when 
sitting  on  their  blocks  on  a  lawn  with  food  in  their  crops,  tliey 
will  on  his  coming  out  of  the  house  bate  hard  to  get  to  him,  till 
he  dther  go  up  to  them  and  allow  them  to  jump  up  to  his  hand 
or.  withdraw  from  their  sight.  Goshawks  are  also  known  to 
evince  attachment  to  their  owner.  Another  prevailing  error 
regarding  hawks  is  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  Jazy  birds, 
requiring  the  stimidus  of  hunger  to  stir  them  to  action.  The 
reverse  is  the  truth;  they  are  birds  of  very  active  habits,  and 
exceedingly  restless,  and  the  notion  of  their  being  lazy  has  been 
propagated  by  those  who  have  seen  little  or  nothing  of  hawks 
in  their  wild  state.  The  wild  falcon  requires  an  immense  deal 
of  exercise,  and  to  be  in  wind,  in  order  to  exert  the  spetd  and 
power  of  flight  necessary  to  capture  her  prey  when  hungry; 
and  to  this  end  instina  prompts  her  to  spend  hours  daily  on  the 
wing,  soaring  and  playing  about  in  the  air  in  all  weathers, 
often  chasing  birds  merely  for  play  or  exerdse.  Sometimes  she 
takes  a  siesta  when  much  gorged,  but  unless  she  fills  bo-  crop 
late  in  the  evening  she  is  soon  moving  again — before  half  her 
crop  is  put  over.  Goshawks  and  sparrow-biwks,  too,  habitually 
soar  in  the  air  at  about  g  or  xo  A.M.,  and  remain  aloft  a  consider- 
able time,  but  these  birds  are  not  of  such  active  habits  as  the 
falcons.  The  frequent  bating  of  thoroughly  tame  hawks  from 
thdr  blocks,  even  when  not  hungiy  or  frightened,  proves  their 
restlessness  and  impatience  of  repose.  So  does  the  wretdiel 
condition  of  the  caged  falcon  (before  alluded  to),  while  the  really 
lazy  buzzards  and  kites,  which  do  not  in  a  wild  state  depend  on 
activity  or  power  of  wing  for  thdr  sustenance,  maintain  them- 
selves for  years,  even  during  confinement  if  properly  fed,  in  good 
case  and  plumage.  Such  being  the  habits  of  the  falcon  in  a 
state  of  nature,  the  falconer  should  endeavour  to  give  the  hawks 
under  his  care  as  much  flying  as  possible,. and  he  should  avoid 
the  very  common  mistake  of  keeping  too  many  hawks.  •  In  this 
case  a  favoured  few  are  sure  to  get  all  the  work,  and  the  others, 
possibly  equally  good  if  they  had  fair  play,  are  spoiled  for  want 
of  exercise. 

The  larger  hawks  may  be  kept  in  health  and  working  order 
for  several  years — 15  or  so — barring  acddents.  The  writer  has 
known  peregrines,  shaheens  and  goshawks  to  reach  ages  between 
15  and  20  years.  Goshawks,  however,  never  fly  well  after  4  or 
5  seasons,  when  they  will  jio  longer  take  difficult  quarry;  they 
may  be  used  at  rabbits  as  long  as  they  live.  Shaheens  may  be 
seen  in  the  East  at  an  advanced  age,  killing  wild-fowl  beautifully. 
The  shaheen  is  a  falcon  of  the  peregrine  type,  which  does  not 
travd,  like  the  peregrine,  all  over  the  world.  It  appears  that 
the  jerfalcons  also  may  be  worked  to  a  good  age.  Old  Simon 
Latham, tells  us  of  these  birds— ^" I  myself  have  known  one 
of  them  an  excellent  Hearnor  (killer  of  herons),  and  to  continue 
her  goodnesse  very  near  twentie  yeeres,  or  full  out  that  time.'* 

AuTHOKiTlBS. — ^Schlcgers  Traits  ie  faueonnerie  contains  a  very 
large  list  of  works  on  falconry  in  the  languages  of  all  the  prindpal 
countries  of. the  Old  World.    Bibiiotkeca  accipUrana^  by  J.  E. 
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Haitiiv  (1891),  rivet  a  complete  bibliogniphy.  See  Coursimf^  and 
fa/CTwrjr  in  the  Badminton  Library;  and  Tk*  Art  and  Pnuitee  of 
Hamkmg,  by  E.  B.  Michell  (1900),  the  best  modern  book  on  the 
•ttbifBct.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  of  the  old  works  are  Tk*  Booke 
•f  Fa^k&mne  m  Hawkint,  by  Georee  Turberville  (iSTS).  and  Tht 
FumUom's  Lve  and  Ctire,by  Simon  Latham  (1633).       (E.  D.  R.) 

FALDSTOOL  (from  the  O.H.  Ger.  faUm  or  faltm,  to  fold, 
and  stud.  Mod.  Ger.  StiM,  a  stool;  from  the  medieval  Latin 
faldistdium  is  derived,  through  the  old  form  faudesteuU^  the 
Mod.  Fr.  fauUttif)^  properly  a  folding  seat  for  the  use  of  a  bishop 
when  not  occupying  the  throne  in  his  own  cathedral,  or  when 
offidatiqg  in  a  cathedral  or  church  other  than  his  own;  hence 
any  movable  folding  stool  used  for  kneeling  in  divine  service. 
Tbe  small  desk  or  stand  from  which'  the  Litany  is  read  is  some- 
times called  a  faldstool,  and  a  similar  stool  is  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  sovereign  at  his  coronation. 

FALBBII  [mod.  CifUd  CasteOana  (9.9.)],  one  of  the  twelve 
chief  cities  of  Etruria,  situated  about  z  m.  W.  of  the  andent 
Via  Flaminia,*  32  m.  N.  of  Rome.  According  to  the  legend,  it 
was  of  Aipve  origin;  and  Strabo's  assertion  that  the  population, 
the  FaKsci  (f.*.)*  ^^cf*  of  a  different  race  from  the  Etruscans  is 
proved  by  the  language  of  the  eariiest  inscriptions  which  have 
been  found  here.  Wars  between  Rome  and  the  Falisd  appear 
to  have  been  hequent.  To  one  of  the  first  of  them  belongs  the 
stoiy  ^  the  schoolmaster  who  wished  to  betray  his  boys  to 
CamiOtts;  the  latter  refused  his  offer,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereupon  suxicndered  the  dty.  At  the  end  of  the  First  Punic 
War,  the  Falisd  rose  in  rebellion,  but  were  soon  conquered 
(241  B.c)  and  lost  half  their  territory.  2^naras  (viii.  18}  tells 
OS  that  the  andent  dty,  btiilt  upon  a  predpitous  hill,  was 
<festroyed  and  another  built  on  a  more  accessible  site  on  the  plain. 
The  description  of  the  two  sites  agrees  well  with  the  usual 
theory  that  the  original  dty  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
CivitA  Castellana,  and  that  the  ruins  of  Falleri  (as  the  place  is 
now  caDed)  are  those  of  the  Roman  town  which  was  thus  trans- 
ferred 3  m.  to  the  north-west.  After  this  time  Falerii  hardly 
appears  in  history.  It  became  a  colony  (Junonia  Faliscorum) 
perhaps  under  Augustus,  though  according  to  the  inscriptions 
apparently  not  until  the  time  of  Gallienus.  There  were  bishops 
of  Falerii  op  till  Z033,  when  the  desertion  of  the  place  in  favour 
of  the  present  site  began,  and  the  last  mention  of  it  dates  from 

The  site  of  the  original  Falerii  is  a  plateau,  atwut  zzoo^yds. 
by  400^  not  higher  than  the  surrounding  country  (475  ft.)  but 
separated  from  it  by  gorges  over  300  ft.  in  depth,  and  only 
coonected  with  it  on  the  western  side,  which  was  strongly 
lorti£ed  with  a  mound  and  ditch;  the  rest  of  the  dty  was 
defended  by  walls  constructed  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa,  of 
which  some  remains  still  exist.  Hemains  of  a  temple  were 
found  at  Lo  Scasato,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  andent  town, 
In  1888,  and  others  have  been  excavated  in  the  outskirts.  The 
attribution  of  one  of  these  to  Juno  (^uiritis  is  uncertain.  These 
buildinfs  were  of  wood,  with  fine  decorations  of  .coloured  terra- 
cottA  (JVtflcnff  de^i  uan^  1887,  p.  9a;  1888^  p.  414).  Numerous 
tombs  hewn  in  the  rock  are  visible  on  all  sides  of  the  town, 
and  in4>ortant  discoveries  have  been  made  in  them;  many 
objects,  both  from  the  temples  and  from  the  tombs,  are  in  the 
Mttseo  di  Villa  Giulia  at  Rome.  Similar  finds  have  also  been 
made  at  Cakata,  6  m.  S.,  and  Corchiano,  5  m.  N.W.  The  site 
of  iht  Roman  Falerii  is  now  entirely  abandoned.  It  lay  upon  a 
toad  which  may  have  been  (see  H.  Nissen,  Jtaliscke  LandeskundCf 
u.  361)  the  Via  Annia,  a  by-road  of  the  Via  Cassia;  this  road 
appronched  it  from  the  south  passing  through  Nepet,  while  its 
prolongation  to  the  north  certainly  bore  the  name  Via  Amerina. 
The  drcuit  of  the  dty  is  about  3250  yds.,  its  shape  roughly 
trianguiar,  and  the  walls  are  a  remarkably  fine  and  weU-preserved 
^>crimcn  of  Roman  military  architecture.    They  are  constructed 

*  The  Roman  town  lay  3  m.  farther  N.W.  on  the  Via  Annia.  The 
Via  Fbminia,  which  did  not  tnverse  the  Etruscan' dty,  had  two 
post'Statiom  near  it,  Aquaviva.  some  2}  m.  S.E.,  and  Aequum 
Fafiacum,  4I  m.  N.N.E. :  Che  latter  is  very  .possibly  identical  with 
the  Etntscan  site  which  G.  Dennis  {Ciiies  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria, 
\jonAon,  18S3,  L  lai)  identified  with  Fescennium  {q.v.).  See 
Ol  Coats  in  ftkntk^  des  dslerr,  arch,  InsL  ii.  (1899),  87. 


of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa  two  Roman  ft  in  height;  the 
walls  themsdves  reach  in  places  a  hdght  of  56  ft.  and  are  7  to 
9  ft.  thick.  There  were  about  80  towers,  some  50  of  which  are 
still  preserved.  Two  of  the  gates  also,  of  which  there  were  eight, 
are  noteworthy.  Of  the  buildings  within  the  walls  hardly  any- 
thing is  preserved  above  ground,  though  the  forum  and  theatre 
(as  also  the  amphitheatre,  the  arena  of  which  measured  180  by 
X08  ft.  outside  the  walb)  were  all  excavated  in  the  X9th  century. 
Almost  the  only  edifice  now  standing  is  the  Z2th-century  abbey 
church  of  S.  Maria.  Recent  excavations  have  shown  that  the 
plan  of  the  whole  dty  could  easily  be  recovered,  though  the 
buildings  have  suffered  considerable'  devastation  {Noiisie  degli 
scavif  1903, 14). 

See  G.  Dennis,  Citks  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria  (London,  1883),  i. 
97;  for  philology  and  ethnology  see  Fausci.  (T.  As.) 

FALBRIO  (mod.  FaUrone),  an  andent  town  of  Picenum,  Italy, 
about  xo  m.  S.E.  of  Urbs  Salvia.  We  know  almost  nothing  of 
the  place  except  from-  inscriptions,  from  which,  and  from  the 
remains  of  its  buildings,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  some  import- 
ance. It  was  probably  founded  as  a  colony  by  Augustus  after 
his  victory  at  Actium.  A  question  arose  in  the  time  of  Domitian 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Falerio  and  Firmum  as  to  land 
which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  territory  of  the  latter  (which 
was  recolonized  by  the  triumvirs),  and,  thoujj^  not  distributed 
to  the  new  settlers,  had  not  been  given  back  again  to  the  people 
of  Firmum.  The  emperor,  by  a  rescript,  a  copy^fof  which  in 
bronze  was  found  at  Falerio,  dedded  in  favour  of  the  people  of 
Falerio,  that  the  occupiers  of  this  land  should  remain  in  possession 
oi  it  (Th.  Mommsen  in  Corp,  Inscr.  Latin,  ix.,  Berlin,  X883, 
No.  5,  420).  Considerable  renuxins  of  a  theatre  in  concrete 
faced  with  brickwork,  erected,  according  to  an  inscription, 
in  43  B.C.,  and  x6x  ft.  in  diameter,  were  excavated  in  1838 
and  are  still  visible;  and  an  amphitheatre,  less  well  preserved, 
also  exists,  the  arena  of  which  measures  about  x8o  by  150  ft. 
Between  the  two  is  a  water  reservoir  (called  Bagnodella  Regina) 

connected  with  remains  of  baths. 

See  G.  de  Minids  in  GiornaU  Arcadieo,  Iv.  (1832),  160  seq.; 
Annali  deW  Istituto  (1839),  5  seq.  (T.  As.) 

FALGUlftRE.  JEAN  ALEXANDRB  JOSEPH  (1831-1900), 
French  sculptor  and  painter,  was  born  at  Toulouse.  A  pupil  of 
the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1859;  he 
was  awarded  the  medal  of  honour  at  the  Salon  in  x868  and  was 
appointed  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  X878.  His  first 
bronze  statue  of  importance  was  the  "  Victor  of  the  Cock-Fight " 
(X864),  and  ",Tardsus  the  Christian  Boy-Martyr  "  followed  in 
X867;  both  are  now  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum.  His  more 
important  monuments  are  those  to  Adii^ral  Courbet  (1890)  at 
Abbeville  and  the  famous  "  Joan  of  Arc."  Among  more  ideal 
work  are  "  Eve  "  (1880),  "  Diana  "  (1882  and  X891),  "  Woman 
and  Peacock,"  and  "  The  Poet,"  astride  his  Pegasus  spreading 
wings  for  flight.'  His  "  Triumph  of  the  Republic  "  (x88x-x886), 
a  vast  quadriga  for  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  Paris,  is  perhaps  more 
amazingly  fuU  of  life  than' others  of  his  works,  all  of  which 
reveal  this  quality  of  vitality  in  superlative  degree.  To  these 
works  shoidd  be  added  his  monuments  to  "  Cardinal  Lavigerie  " 
and  "  General  de  La  Fayette "  (the  htter  in  Washington), 
and  his  statues  of  "  Lamartine  "  (1876)  and  "  St  Vincent  de 
Paul "  (1879),  u  ^cU  as  the  "  Balzac,"  which  he  executed  for  the 
Sociiti  des  gens  de  leUres  on  the  rejection  of  that  by  Rodin; 
and  the  busts  of  "  Carolus-Duran  "  and  "  Coquelin  cadet " 
(X896). 

Falgui^  was  a  painter  as  well  as  a  sculptor,  but  somewhat 
inferior  in  merit.  He  displays  a  fine  sense  of  colour  and  tone, 
added  to  the  qualities  of  life  and  vigour  that  he  instils  into  his 
plastic  work.  His  "  Wrestlers  "  (1875)  and  "  F*n  and  Dagger  " 
(X882;  a  defiant  Spanish  woman)  are  in  the  Luxembourg,  and 
other  pictures  of  importance  are  "  The  Beheading  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  "  (X877), "  The  Sphinx  "  (1883), "  Ads  and  Galatea  " 
(1885),  "Old  Woman  and  ChUd"  (1886)  and  "In  the  Bull 
Slaughter-House."  He  became  a  member  of  the  Institute 
(^cadimie  des  Beaux-Arts)  in  1882.    He  died  in  1900. 

See  L£once  B^nMite,  AUxandre  Falguiire^  Librairie  de 
(PSris).' 
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FALIERO— FALK 


FAUraO  (at  Faliei),  ■ARINO  [111Q-1355).  doge  oF  Venice, 
belongtd  10  one  of  the  oldol  and  mott  iUustrioui  Venetiu 
f«nijlie>  uid  li»d  tetvrd  the  lepuhlic  with  diitinctioo  in  v»riom 
capidlie^  Tn  1346  he  ammaiulcd  the  Vcnetuio  lu^d  forces 
■t  the  aicge  of  Zin,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the  Hunguiuu 
tiDder  King  Louii  the  Great  and  totally  defuled  them;  Ihii 
victoiy  led  to  the  lurrcndei  ol  the  city.  Id  September  1154, 
while  ibMDt  on  a  miuian  to  Fope  Innocent  IV.  at  Avignon, 
Falieio  wai  elected  doge,  an  honour  which  apparently  be  had 
not  sought.  Hia  reign  began,  aa  it  was  to  end,  in  diaaster,  fot 
very  uon  after  his  election  the  Venetiu  fleet  wu  cocdpleldy 
dejiroyed  by  the  Genoese  o9  the  island  ol  Sapienia,  while  league 
valed  the  litiwLion.    Although  a 


capabl 


OpFaliem 


s  election  developed  great  ambition. 
The  coDStil'utionalteitiicLioiisDfiheducal  power,  which  had  been 
further  curtailed  juit  before  bis  election,  and  the  insolence  of 
the  nobility  aroused  in  him  ■  detire  to  free  himself  from  aU 
coalrol,  and  the  diKonteot  of  the  ancnil  hands  at  their  treat- 
ment by  (he  nobles  offered  him  his  opportunity.  In  concert  with 
ft  sea.capLain  named  Bcrtuccio  TTir^iia  (who  had  received  a 
blow  from  the  noble  Giovanni  Dandolo),  Filippo  CaleBdirlo,  a 
ItoncRiason,  and  others,  a  plot  was  laid  to  murder  the  chief 
pauicians  on  the  ijlh  of  April  and  pjodsim  Fdiero  prince  ol 
Venitc-  But  tbere  was  mudi  ferment  in  the  dty  and  disorders 
btole  out  before  the  appointed  lime;  some  of  the  conspirators 
baving  made  revelations,  the  Council  of  Ten  proceeded  to  arrest 
the  ringleaders  and  to  place  armed  guards  all  over  the  town. 
Several  of  the  ctmspiraton  were  condemned  to  death  and  otben 
Id  various  terms  of  imprisonment.  The  doge's  complicity 
having  been  discovered,  he  was  himself  arrested',  at  the  trial 
he  confessed  everything  and  was  (OadcmDed  and  ueculed  on 
the  17th  ol  April  i]Sj. 

The  story  ol  the  insult  written  by  Michele  Suno  DO  the  doge's 
chair  is  a  legend  of  which  no  record  is  found  in  any  contemporary 

his  past  record,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  poet  Petrarch, 
showed  him  as  a  wise,  clear-headed  man  of  no  unusual  ambition. 
But  possibly  the  attitude  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  example 
offered  by  the  tyrants  of  neighbouring  cities  may  have  induced 
him  to  atlempl  a  similar  policy.    The  only  rault  of  the  plot 

i,,'  .  ™.'ii'.  ^e^nke" 

nh.     (UV.-) 
!  town  of  Fall  - 
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(,,!,),  as  weUuai 

probably  teaching  as  f ar  st 

Capena.    Bill  at  the  beginc 

the  beginnmg  of  iJie  sih  ■  ,         . 

Um  dominant  dement  in  the  town  was  Etruscan;  and  all  Ihrough 

the  wars  of  the  following  centuries  the  town  was  counted  a 

member,  and  sometimes  a  leading  member,  of  the  Etruscan 

league  (cf.  Ldvy  iv.  33,  v.  17,  vii.  17). 

In  spite  of  the  Etruscan  domination,  the  Faliscans  prctervcd 
many  tracts  of  their  ItaL'c  origin,  such  as  the  worship  of  thi 
deities  Juno  fjuirilis  (Ovid,  Paili,  vi.  4$]  and  Feronia  (Uvy 
iivi,  11),  the  cult  ol  Dii  SBranat-by  the  Hirfi  or  fire-tcaping 
priests  on  Mount  Soracte  {Fliny.  Nal.  Hiil.  vii.  1,  ig;  Servius. 
ad  Atn.  it.  785,  l&j),  above  all  theit  language.    This  [s  ptfHrved 
fot  us  in  some  36  short  inscriplions,  dating  liom  Ibe  3rd  and 
centuries  B.C.,  and  is  written  in  a  pcculiai  alphabet  der 
from  the  Etfuscan,  and  written  from  tight  to  left,  but  aboi 
some  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Latin  a^ihabet.    Its  i 
cbaiactcristk  signs  ate — 


of  tbe  dialect  may  be  cpioted  the  words  wTitCen 
round  tbe  edge  of  a  picture  on  a  pateta,  tbe  geouinenesi  of  which 
'  established  by  the  fact  that  tlwy  were  written  befoie  the  gUn 
as  put  on;  "  fded  vino  pipafo,  Cra  carefo,"  ij.  In  Latin  "  bodie 
sum  bibam,  cna  carebo"  (R.  S.  CjDwiy,  Italic  DialtfU,  p. 
,  II,  b).   Tliis  shows  some  of  tbe  phonetic  cbsncteristici  of  tbe 

iHiDlion  of  medial/ which  in  Latin  beeane  1; 
-.    ._nnimeflI«iOflo(aauuIiilliid.-&ur.(tby/(/iii>J,eoiiIrait 
Latin  ikafuf: 

lyby  ^tbecenlnliDuixlal/ii^.  from/ivdiM; 
The  lor  ->  '■-•  -  -  '" '-' "-■-  •-"■ 


ro'lhe  locarhen)  Haiaesm  (e,t.  Ovid.  AlJIr,  iv.  73}  udiicuued.  and 
■here  mun  i>  given  for  thinking  thai  the  change  of  initialj  (Froni 
■  n  origiiial  bt(x4ii  into  an  initial  Jl  waa  a  genuine  marL  of  Faliican 
lialect. 

It  leems  ptobable  that  tbe  dialkt  lasted  on.  though  beinf 
iradually  permeated  *ith  Laiin,  till  at  leajl  ijoB.c 

In  addition  to  the  remains  found  in  Ihe  graves  (see  Fauui), 
which  belong  mainly  to  Ihe  period  of  Etruscan  dominatioa  and 
jive  ample  evidence  of  material  prosperity  and  refinement, 
the  earlier  strata  have  yielded  more  primilive  remains  tittm  the 
large  number  of  inscriptions  consisting  mainly 
1  may  be  regarded  as  Etruscan  rather  Ifaan 
Faliscan,  and  they  have  been  disregarded  in  the  account  ol  ih« 
dialect  just  given.  It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  there 
''frania  in  Sardinia,  named  probably  alter  thcii 
by  Faliscan  setKcrs,  from  some  ol  whom  we  have  a 
.on[oundatS.MariadiFaUeri(CDn«ty,j»,p.33j), 
Further  infamulion  may  be  KUghl  from  W.  I^ecke,  Dk  Faliiirr 

FALK,  JORAHN  DAHISL  (i76S-i8i«),  GerouB  attlhot  and 
philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Daniig  on  the  iSth  of  October  t76S. 
Alter  attendingthe  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  heentered the 
university  of  Halle  with  the  view  of  studying  theiJogy,  but 
preferring  a  non-professional  life,  gave  up  his  theological  studies 
and  went  to  Uve  at  Weimar.  There  he  published  a  volume  of 
satires  which  procured  him  Ihe  notice  and  friendship  c^  Wieland, 
and  admission  into  literary  circle*.  After  tbe  battle  of  Jeiu, 
Falk.  on  the  recommendation  of  Wieland,  wu  appointed  to  a 
dvil  post  under  the  French  ofGdal  authorities  and  rendered  his 
townsmen  such  good  service  that  the  duhe  of  U'eimat  created 
him  a  counsellor  of  legation.  In  1813  he  eslablished  a  sodely 
for  friends  in  necessity  (Caelisilafl  dir  Friuiuli  i*  dtr  NbI}. 
and  about  tbe  same  time  founded  an  institute  for  the  care  and 
education  of  neglected  and  orphan  children,  which,  in  1S19.  was 
laLen  over  by  Ihe  stale  and  still  eiiits  as  the  Falkstka  ImUiKl. 
The  first  literary  eSons  ol  Falk  took  the  form  chiefly  ol  satirical 
poetry,  and  gave  promise  of  greater  future  ucelleace  tban  was 
ever  completely  fuihlled;  his  later  pieces,  directed  more  against 
individuals  than  the  general  vices  and  defects  of  society,  gradu,- 
ally  degenerated  in  quality.  In  1806  Falk  founded  a  critical 
jounul  under  tbe  title  of  Elyiium  u*d  Tarlarui.  He  also 
contributed  largely  to  coniemporary  journals.  He  enjoyed  the 
acquaintance  and  intimate  friendship  of  Goethe,  and  bis  account 
ol  Iheir  inlercouise  was  posthumously  published  under  tbe 
title  Coelkc  ou  nOJurcm  fxriMifAn  UmiaKiiiloitsliUI  (1831) 
(English  by  S.  Ausrin).    Falk  died  on  Ihe  i^th  of  February  iSiS. 

Falk's  5ith>u(b  Sfrrtf  appeared  in  7  volt,  (r 
AmjirUitniSiliriJUn  (3  volt..  iSia|,  SctJtiaxm 
tlilltr  am  Brirfn  uni  rat<h<fW>«>  It 
"     ■■    -  ■■  (i86a)j    Hrinii' ' 


vl^.'Crin 
uU  HO  itiitm   lectur 
!i  Ftii  niti  iit  GaM. 
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VUK.  PAUL  LUDWIG  ADALBERT  (1827-1900),  Gennan 
poKtkian,  was  bom  at  Matschkau,  Silesia,  on  the  loth  of  August 
1827.  In  1847  he  entered  the  Prussian  state  service,  and  in 
1853  became  public  prosecutor  at  Lyck.  In  1858  h*  was  elected 
a  deputy,  joining  the  Old  Liberal  party.  In  x868  he  became  a 
privy<DuiM3llor  in  the  ministry -of  justice.  In  1 87  2  he  was  made 
minister  ot  education,  and  in  connexion  with  Bismarck's  poUcy 
of  the  Kultur-kampf  he  was  responsible  for  the  famous  May 
Laws  against  the  Catholics  (see  Gexuany:  History).  In  1879 
his  position  became  untenable,  owing  to  the  death  of  Pius  IX. 
and  the  change  of  German  policy  with  jegard  to  the  Vatican, 
and  be  resigned  his  office,  but  retained  his  seat  in  the  Reichstag 
till  1882.  He  was  then  made  president  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  at  Hamm,  where  he  died  in  190a 

FALSE,  JOHANV  FRIBDRICH  GOTTUEB  (1823-1876), 
Cenaaa  historian^  was  ))om  at  Ratzebuig  on  the  aoth  of  April 
1823.  Entering  the  university  of  Erlangen  in  z843»  he  soon 
began  to  devote  bis  attention  to  the  history  of  the  German 
haguage  and  literature,  and  in  1848  went  to  Munich,  where  he 
remained  five  years,  and  diligently  availed  himself  of  the  use 
of  the  government  library  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his 
historiod  studies.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
German  museum  at  Nuremberg,  and  in  1859  keeper  of  the  manu- 
scripts. With  tlie  aid  of  the  manuscript  collections  in  the 
museum  be  now  turned  his  attention  chiefly  to  political  history, 
and,  with  Johann  H.  Mfiller,  established  an  Idstorical  journal 
under  the  nameof  ZeilseknflfMrdeuisckeKultwgesckkktc  (4  vols., 
Nuremberg,  1856-1859).  To  this  journal  he  contributed  a  history 
of  German  taxation  and  commerce.  On  the  latter  subject  he 
poblshed  separately  CeKkUkU  des  deutschen  Handds  (2  vols., 
Leiptig,  1859-Z860)  and  Die  Hansa  als  ietUsche  S»-wid  Handds- 
wuekt  (Berlin,  1862).  In  1862  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
sutc  archives  at  Dresden,  and,  a  little  later,  keeper.  He  there 
began  the  study  of  Saxon  history,  still  devoting  his  attention 
ducfly  to  the  hbtoty  of  commerce  and  economy,  and  published 
Die  Cesdnckte  des  KwfUrsUn  Augftsi  ton  Sacksen  in  vdks" 
wirtksdufUicker  Betiekung  (Leipzig,  z868).  and  GesckickU  des 
deaisckem  ZeUwesens  (Leipzig,  1869).  He  died  at  Dresden  on  the 
and  of  March  1876. 

FALKIRK,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  of  Stirlingshire, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1891)  19,769;  (1901)  29,280.  It  is  situated 
<m  high  ground  overlookii^  the  fenUe  Carse  of  Falkirk,  xz  m. 
&£.  of  Stirling,  and  about  midway  between  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow.  Grangeroouth,  its  poit,  lies  3  m.  to  the  N.E.,  and  the 
Forth  ft  Qyde  Canal  passes  to  the  north,  and  the  Union  Canal 
to  the  south  of  the  town.  Falkirk  now  comprises  the  suburbs 
of  Laoiieston  (£.),  Grahamston  and  Bainaford  (N.),  and  Camelon 
(W.).  The  principal  structures  include  the  burgh  and  county 
^"^'^"g^  town  hall,  the  Dollar  free  library  and  Camelon  fever 
bospitaL  The  present  church,  with  a  steeple  X46  ft.  l)igh,  dates 
ealyfromzSzi.  In  the  churchyard  are  buried  Sir  John  Graham, 
Sir  John  Stewart  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Z298,  and  Sir  Robert 
HmitD  and  his  brother,  Dr  Duncan  Munro,  kiUed  in  the  battle 
of  1746.  Tlw  town  a  under  the  control  of  a  council  with  provost 
and  bailies,  and  combines  with  Airdrie,  Hamilton,  Lanark  and 
linZstbgDV  (the  Falkixk  group  of  burghs)  to  return  a  member  to 
paiiaameitt.  The  district  is  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  which  supply 
the  predominant  mdostrics,  Falkirk  being  the  chief  seat  of  the 
ighl  casting  trade  in  Scotland;  but  tanning,  flour-milling, 
brewmg,  distilling  and  the  manufacture  of  explosives  (Nobel's) 
and  fbr— ^^'^  are  also  carried  oil  Trysts  or  sales  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  horses  are  held  thrice  a  year  (August,  September  and 
Octi4>er)  on  Stenhousemulr,  3  m.  N.W.  They  were  transferred 
hitlwr  f^«n  Crieff  in  Z770,  and  were  formerly  the  most  important 
ID  the  kingdcnn,  but  hsve  to  a  great  extent  been  replaced  by 
the  local  weekly  auction  marts.  Carron,  2  m.  N.N.W.,  is  famous 
for  the  iron-wrnks  established  in  1760  by  Dr  John  Roebuck 
(17 18-1794),  whose  advising  en^neets  were  successively  John 
Smeatoo  and  James  Watt.  The  short  iron  guns  of  large  cidibre 
dc3%ncd  by  General  Robert  Melville,  and  first  cast  in  1779, 
caOed  carronades  from  this  their  place  of  manufacture. 

Fa&oh  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity.    Its  original  pame 


was  the  Gaelic  Eaglais  breac,  "  church  of  speckled  or  mottled 
stone,"  which  Simeon  of  Durham  (fl.  1130)  transliterated  as 
Egglesbreth.  By  the  end  of  the  13th  century  appears  the  form 
Faukirke  (the  present  local  pronunciation),  which  is  merely  a 
translation  of  the  Gaelic /ait  or/ow,  meaning  "  dun,"  "  pale  red." 
The  first  church  was  built  by  Malcolm  Canmore  (d.  Z093). 
Falkirk  was  made  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1600  and  a  burgh  of 
r^iality  in  Z646,  but  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  earl  of  Linlithgow 
in  17Z5,  its  superiority  was  vested  in  the  crown.  Callender 
House,  immediately  to  the  S.,  was  the  seat  of  the  earl  and  his 
ancestors.  The  mansion  was  visited  by  (^ueen  Mary,  captured 
by  Cromwell,  and  occupied  by  Generals  Monk  and  Hawley.  The 
wall  of  Antoninus  ran  through  the  grounds,  and  the  district  is 
rich  in  Roman  remains,  Camelon,  about  2  m.  W.,  being  the 
site  of  a  Roman  settlement;  Merchiston  Hall,  to  the  N.W., 
was  the  birthplace  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier.  The  eastern 
suburb  of  Laurieston  was  first  called  Langtoune,  then  Merchis* 
town,  and  received  its  present  name  after  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas 
of  Kerse,  who  had  promoted  its  welfare.  At  Polmont,  farther 
east,  which  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
is  the  school  of  Blaur  Lodge,  besides  coal-mines  and  other 
industries. 

BaUles  of  Falkirk.— Tht  battle  of  the  22nd  of  July  1298  was 
fought  between  the  forces  of  King  Edward  I.  of  England  and 
those  of  the  Scottish  national  party  under  Sir  William  Wallace. 
The  latter,  after  long  baflUng  the  khig's  attempts  to  bring  bim  to 
battle,  h%d  taken  up  a  strong  position  south  of  the  town  behiiul 
a  morassi  They  were  formed  in  four  deep  and  close  masses 
C  schiltrons  ")  of  pikemen,  the  light  troops  screening  the  front 
and  flanks  and  a  body  of  men-at-arms  standing  in  reserve.  It 
was  perhaps  hoped  that  the  English  cavalry  would  plunge  into 
the  morass,  for  no  serious  precautions  were  taken  as  to  the 
flanks,  but  in  any  case  Wallace  desired  no  more  than  to  receive 
an  attack  at  the  halt,  trusting  wholly  to  his  massed  pikes.  The 
English  right  wing  first  appMred,  tried  the  morass  in  vain,  and 
then  set  out  to  turn  it  by  a  iong  detour;  the  main  battle  under  the 
king  halted  in  front  of  it,  while  the  left  wing  under  Antony  Bee, 
bishop  of  Durham,  was  able  to  reach  the  head  of  the  marsh 
without  much  delay.  Once  on  the  enemy's  side  of  the  obstacle 
the  bishop  halted  to  wait  for  Edward,  who  was  now  following  him, 
but  his  undisciplined  barons,  shouting  "  *Tis  not  for  thee,  bishop,' 
to  teach  us  war.  Go  say  mass  1 "  drove  off  the  Scottish  archers 
and  men-at-arms  and  charged  the  nearest  square  iA  pikes, 
which  repulsed  them  with  heavy  losses.  On  the  other  flank  the 
right  wing,  its  flank  march  completed,  charged  with  the  same 
result.  But  Edward,  who  had  now  joined  the  bishop  with  the 
centre  or  "main  battle,"  peremptorily  ordered  the  cavalry  to 
stand  fast,  and,  taught  by  his  experience  in  the  Welsh  wais, 
brought  up  his  archers.  The  longbow  here  scored  its  first  victory 
in  a  pitched  battle.  Before  long  gaps  ai^)eared  in  the  close  ranks 
of  pike  heads,  and  after  suflSdent  preparation  Edward  again 
launched  his  men-at-arms  to  the  charge.  The  shaken  masses 
then  gave  way  one  after  the  other,  and  the  Scots  fled  in  all 
directions. 

The  second  battle  of  Falkirk,  fought  on  the  17th  of  January 
Z746  between  the  Highlanders  under  Prince  Charles  and  the 
British  forces  under  General  Hawlcy,  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  latter.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  the  bad  conduct  of  the 
British  dragoons  and  the  steadiness  of  the  infantry.  Hawley 
retreated  to  Linlithgow,  leaving  all  his  baggage,  700  prisoners 
and  seven  guns  in  the  enemy's  hands. 

FALKLAND,  LUCIUS  CARY,  2nd  Viscount  (c.  z6i<^i643), 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Cary,  afterwards  zst  Viscount  Falkland  (d. 
1633),  a  member  of  an  ancient  Devonshire  family  who  was  lord 
deputy  of  Irdand  from  1622  to  1629,  and  of  F^zabeth  (1585- 
Z639),  only  daughter  of  Sir  Lawrence  Tanfield,  chief  baron  of 
the  exchequer,  was  bom  either  in  Z609  or  z6io,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  1625  he  inherited  from  his 
grandfather  the  manors  of  Great  Tew  and  Burford  in  Oxford- 
shire, and,  about  the  age  of  21,  married  Lettice,  daughter 
Sir  Richard  Morrison,  of  Tooley  Park  in  Leicestershire.  Inv 
m  a  quarrel  with  his  father,  whom  he  failed  to  propitii 
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offering  to  hand  over  to  him  his  estate,  he  left  England  to  take 
service  in  the  Dutch  army,  but  soon  returned.  In  1633,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  became  Viscount  Falkland.  His  mother 
had  embraced  the  Ronian  Catholic  faith,  to  which  it  was  now 
sought  to  attract  Falkland  himself,  but  his  studies  and  reflections 
led  him,  under  the  influence  of  Chillingworth,  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  religious  problems  rather  by  reason  than  by  tradition 
or  authority.  At  Great  Tew  he  enjoyed  a  short  but  happy 
period  of  study,  and  he  assembled  round  him  many  gifted  and 
learned  men,  whom  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  university 
and  his  own  briUiant  qualities  attracted  to  his  house.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Hales  and  Chillingworth,  was  celebrated  by  Jonson, 
Suckling,  Cowley  and  Waller  in  verM,  and  in  prose  by  Clarendon, 
who  is  eloquent  in  describing  the  virtues  and  genius  of  the 
"  incomparable  "'  Falkland,  and  draws  a  delightful  picture  of 
his  society  and  hospitality. 

Falkland's  intellectual  pleasures,  however,  were  soon  inter- 
rupted by  war  and  politics.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  part  on 
the  king's  side  as  a  volunteer  under  Essex  in  the  campaign  of 
1639  against  the  Scots.  In  1640  he  was  returned  for  Newport 
in  the  ble  oi  Wight  to  the  Short  and  Long  Parliaments,  and  took 
an  active  part  on  the  side  of  the  opposition.  He  spoke  against 
the  exactioi)  of  shipmoney  on  the  7th  of  December  1640,  denoun- 
cing the  servile  conduct  of  Lord  Keeper  Finch  and  the  judges.' 
He  supported  the  prosecution  of  Strafford,  at  the  same  time 
endeavouring  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  moderate  the 
measures  of  the  Commons  in  the  interests  of  justice,  and  voted 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  attainder  on  the  3ist  of  April  1641. 
On  the  great  question  of  the  church  he  urged,  in  the  debate  of 
the  8th  ol  February  1641,  that  the  interference  of  the  clergy  in 
secular  matters,  the  encroachments  in  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual 
courts,  and  the  imposition  by  authority  of  unnecessary  cere- 
monies, should  be  prohibited.  On  the  other  hand,  though  he 
denied  that  episcopacy  existed  y«rtf  divinOf  he  was  opposed  to  its 
abolition;  fearing  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  system, 
which  in  Scotland  had  proved  equally  tyrannical  Triennial 
parliaments  would  be  sufficient  to  control  the  bishops,  if  they 
meditated  any  further  attacks  upon  the  national  liberties,  and 
be  urged  that "  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  change,  it  is  necessary 
not  to  change."  Even  Hampden  still  believed  that  a  compromise 
with  the  episcopal  principle  was  possible,  and  assured  Falkland 
that  if  the  bill  taken  up  to  the  Lords  on  the  ist  of  May  1641, 
excluding  the  bishops  from  the  Lords  and  the  clergy  from  secular 
offices,  were  passed,  "  there  would  be  nothing  more  attempted 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  church."  Accordingly  the  bill  was 
supported  by  Falkland.  The  times,  however,  were  not  favourable 
to  compromise.  The  bill  was  lost  in  the  Lords,  and  on  the  27th 
of  May  the  Root  and  Branch  Bill,  for  the  total  abolition  of 
episcopacy,  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
measure  Falkland  opposed,  as  well  as  the  second  bill  for  excluding 
the  bishops,  introduced  on  the  2 1st  of  October.  In  the  discussion 
on  the  Grand  Remonstrance  he  took  the  part  of  the  bishops  and 
the  Arminians.  He  was  now  opposed  to  the  whole  policy  of  the 
opposition,  and,  being  reproached  by  Hampden  with  his  change 
of  attitude,  replied  "  that  he  had  formerly  been  persuaded  by 
that  worthy  gentleman  to  believe  many  things  which  he  had 
since  found  to  be  untrue,  and  therefore  he  had  changed  his 
opinion  in  many  particulars  as  well  as  to  things  as  to  persons."* 

On  the  xst  of  January  1642,  immediately  before  the  attempted 
arrest  of  the  five  members,  of  which,  however,  he  was  not 
cognizant,  he  was  offered  by  the  king  the  secretaryship  of  state, 
and  was  persuaded  by  Hyde  to  accept  it,  thus  becoming  involved 
directly  in  the  king's  policy,  though  evidently  possessing  little 
influence  in  his  counsels.  He  was  one  of  the  peers  who  signed 
tl\e  protestation  against  making  war,  at  York  on  the  xsth  of  Jime 
1642.  On  the  sth  of  September  he  carried  Charles's  overtures 
for  peace  to  the  parliament,  when  he  ihformed  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  that  the  king  consented  to  a  thorough  reformation 
of  religion.  The  secret  correspondence  connected  with  the 
Waller  plot  passed  through  his  hands.    He  was  present  with  the 

>  His  speeches  are  in  the  ThamasoH  TraOs,  E  196  (9),  (a6),  (36). 
*  Clarendon's  HisL  iv.  94,  note. 


king  at  Edgehill  and  at  the  siege -of  Gloucester.  By  this  time 
the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  had  completely  overwhelmed 
him.  The  aims  and  principles  of  neither  party  in  the  conflict 
could  satisfy  a  man  of  Falkland's  high  ideals  and  intellectual 
vision.  His  royalism  could  not  suffer  the  substitution,  as  the 
controlling  power  in  the  state,  of  a  parliament  for  the  monarchy, 
nor  his  conservatism  the  revolutionary  changes  in  church  and 
state  now  insisted  upon  by  the  opposite  faction.  The  fatal 
character  and  policy  of  the  king,  the  most  incapable  of  men 
and  yet  the  man  upon  whom  all  depended,  must  have'  been  by 
now  thoroughly  understood  by  Falkland.  Compromise  had  long 
been  out  of  the  question.  The  victory  of  either  side  could  only 
bring  misery;  and  the  prolongation  4>f  the  war  was  a  prospect 
equally  unhappy.  Nor  could  Falkland  find  any  support  or 
consolation  in  his  own  inward  convictions  or  principles.  His 
ideals  and  hopes  were  now  destroyed,  and  he  had  no  definite 
political  convictions  such  as  inspir^  and  strengthened  Strafford 
and  Pym.  In  fact  his  sensitive  nature  shrank  from  contact 
with  the  practical  politics  of  the  day  and  prevented  his  rise  to 
the  place  of  a  leader  or  a  statesman.  Clairendon  has  recorded 
his  final  relapse  into  despair.  "  Sitting  amongst  his  friends, 
often,  after  a  deep  silence  and  frequent  sighs  (he)  would  with  a 
shrill  and  sad  accent  ingeminate  the  word  Peace,  Peace,  and 
would  passionately  profess  that  the  very  agony  of  the  war, 
and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  desolation  the  kingdom  did 
and  must  endure,  took  his  sleep  from  him  and  would  shortly 
break  his  heart."  At  Gloucester  he  had  in  vain  exposed  himself 
to  risks.  On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Newbury,  on  the  20th 
of  September  1643,  he  declared  to  his  friends,  who  would  have 
dissuaded  him  from  taking  part  in  the  fight,  that "  he  was  weary 
of  the  times  and  foresaw  much  misery  to  his  own  Country  and 
did  believe  he  should  be  out  of  it  ere  night."*  He  served  during 
the  engagement  as  a  volunteer  under  Sir  John  Byron,  and, 
riding  alone  at  a  gap  in  a  hedge  commanded  by  the  enemy's  fire, 
was  immediately  killed. 

His  death  took  place  at  the  early  age  of  33,  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  every  estimate  of  his  career  and  character. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  eldest  son  Ludus,  3rd 
Viscount  Falkland,  his  male  descent  becoming  extinct  in  the 
person  of  Anthony,  5th  viscount,  in  1694,  when  the  viscounty 
passed  to  Lucius  Henry  (1687-1730),  a  descendant  of  the  first 
viscount,  and  the  present  peer  is  his  direct  descendant. 

Falkland  wrote  a  Discourse  of  Infallibility,  published  in  1646 
(TkcmasoH  Tracts,  E  361  [i]),  reprinted  in  1650,  in  1651  (£  654 
[i])  ed.  by  Triplet  with  replies,  and  in  1660  with  the. addition 
of  two  discourses  on  ^iscopacy  by  Falkland.  Hiis  is  a  work 
of  some  importance  in  theological  controversy,  the  general  argu- 
ment being  that  "  to  those  who  follow  their  reason  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  God  will  either  give  bis  grace  for 
assistance  to  find  the  truth  or  his  pardon  if  they  miss  it.  And 
then  this  supposed  necessity  of  an  infallible  guide  (with  the 
supposed  damnation  for  the  want  of  it)  fall  together  to  the 
ground."  Also  A  Letter  ...  jo  Sept.  1642  concerning  the  late 
conflict  before  Worcester  (1642);  and  Poems,  in  which  he  shows 
himself  a  follower  of  Ben  Jonson,  edited  by  A.  B.  Grosart  ia 
Miscdlania  of  the  Puller  Worthies  Library,  voL  iii.  (1871). 

The  chief  interest  in  Falkland  does  not  lie  in  his  writings  or  m 
the  incidents  of  his  career,  but  in  his  character  and  the  distinction 
of  his  intellectual  position,  in  his  isolation  from  his  contemporaries 
seeking  reformation  in  the  inward  and  spiritual  life  of  the  church 
and  state  and  not  in  its  outward  and  material  form,  and  as  the 
leader  and  chief  of  rationalism  in  an  age  dominated  by  violent 
intolerance  and  narrow  dogmatism.  His  personal  appearance, 
according  to  Clarendon,  was  insignificant,  "  in.00  degree  attrac- 
tive or  promising.  His  stature  was  low  and  smaller  than  most 
jnen;  his  motion  not  graceful  ...  but  that  little  person  and 
small  stature  was  quickly  found  to  contain  a  great  heart.  .  . 
all  mankind  could  not  but  admire  and  love  him."* 

Authorities.— There  is  a  Life  and  Times  by  J.  A.  R.  Marriott 
(1907):  we  also  S.  R.  Gardiner's  Hist,  of  England',  HisL  of  tk^ 
Cml  War;  the  same  author's  article  in  the  Dici.  of  NaL  Biography 


*  Whitelochc.  p,  73. 


*  Life,  I  37. 
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Dunon  •  uxoiuit  el  Lcttux,  X«dv  FiUdand  wu  <dilcd  in  lOoS  by 
M,  F,  HmnL  (P.  C  Y.) 

FUXUKD,  >  royal  lod  poHcc  butgh  of  Fifohlrc.  Seetkod. 
Pop.  (1901)  Sog.  It  I]  litiulcd  at  the  nDithcni  bale  o[  (lie 
UU  d  Eut  Lomond  (1471  ft.  high),  at  m.  fmrn  Falkland 
Kud  ilatioD  (with  which  then  is  commuiiicalion  by  "bui),  oa 
\ix  NoTtli  Britiih  railway  compaoy'i  main  line  to  Dimdee. 
II  m.  v.  of  EdiDborgh  as  the  crow  flic*.  It  i)  an  old-woiid- 
lonkiBg  plau,  many  of  the  aodent  bouMS  (till  ilaBding.  Iti 
iodustris  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  weaving  of  linen  and 
the  brewing  of  ale.  For  which  it  wai  once  apedally  noted;  and 
it  has  few  pubhc  buildings  *ave  the  towh  hall.  The  palace  of 
the  Staaits,  however — more  beautiful  than  Holyrood  and  quite 

edifice  that  occupied  this  site  wu  a  huniing-tower  ol  the  Mac- 
dnSk  earis  of  Fie,  and  was  tianslcned  with  the  eaildom  in  1371 

«(  Albaojr,  leoind  son  o(  Robert  IL  Because  ol  his  ialho's 
long  illnnt  and  tlie  ina[ndiy  □[  Robcri  III,,  bis  brother  Albany 
wasdmiDgmanyyean  vi  rtualiuler  of  Scotland,  and,  in  the  hope 
of  securing  the  crowd,  caused  the  heir-apparent — David,  duke 
of  Rothaay — (0  be  conveyed  to  the  caslle  by  force  and  there 
■tarred  to  death,  in  1 401.  The  coaveision  ol  the  Thane's  tower 
into  the  exitling  palace  was  begun  by  James  III.  and  completed 

those  at  HtJyrood,  which  wm  also  built  by  James  V.,  and  the 
■Duthem  elevation  wai  omamenled  with  niches  and  statues, 
giving  it  a  doic  resemblance  10  the  PeTpendicuLat  style  of  tbe 
semi-ecclesiastical  architecture  of  En^nd.  The  palate  loon 
became  the  favourite  summer  residence  of  the  Stuarts.  From  it 
James  V.  when  a  boy  Bed  to  Stirling  by  night  from  the  custody 
of  tbe  eari  of  Angm,  and  in  it  be  died  in  1  ^1. 

Hen,  too,  Qwcn  Uaiy  spent  some  of  her  happiest  days, 
playing  the  country  girl  in  iU  parks  and  woods.  When  the  court 
was  hdd  at  Falkland  tlie  Green  wU  tbe  daily  scene  of  revelry 
asd  dance,  and  "  To  be  Falkland  bred  "  wsi  a  pniveib  that  then 
mme  into  vogue  to  designate  a  courtier.  Jama  VI.  deliidilcd 
in  tlK  palace  and  e^iecially  in  the  deer.  He  upset  the  schemes 
of  the  Cowrie  cooipintors  by  escaping  from  Falkland  to  St 
Audrrws,  and  it  was  while  His  Majesty  was  residing  in  the 
palace  that  the  filth  earl  of  Botbwell,  in  1541,  attempted  10 
kidnap  him.  In  September  1  jgt  an  intensely  drama  tic  interview 
look  place  in  the  palace  between  the  king  and  Andrew  Melville 
and  otlier  Presbyterian  ministers  lent  by  tbe  general  auembly 
at  Cupar  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  allowing  the  Roman 
Catbohc  lords  to  return  to  Scotland.  In  1654  the  eastern  wing 
>u  accidentally  dcttioyed  by  £ie,  during  its  tenancy  by  the 
soldiers  of  Cromwell,  by  wh«e  orders  the  fine  old  oaks  in  the 
park  wtrc  cut  down  lor  the  building  of  a  fort  at  Penh.  Even 
in  its  negletied  state  the  mansion  impressed  Defoe,  who  declared 
the  Scottish  kings  owned  ntore  palaces  than  theit  English 
btotlieit.  In  171J  Rob  Roy  garrisoned  the  palace  and  failed 
rKK  ts  levy  dnca  on  the  burgh  and  neighbourhood.    Signs  of 

Hkeiied  It  to  "a  black  old  bit  of  coffin  or  protruuve  abin-bone 
striking  through  tfie  soil  of  the  dead  past."  But  a  munificent 
pe otccttf  at  length  appeared  in  the  person  of  the  third  marqueai 
ol  Bute,  sho  acipiired  the  estate  and  buildings  in  i&SS,  and  forth- 

a  royal  burgh  in  I4s8  and  its  charti 
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The  town'i  moH  dlstiaguUied  native  wai  Richard  Cameron, 
tbe  Coventnler.  ISi  bouie — a  thtte-stoieyed  stnictuie  with 
ytllo*  barled  front  and  thatched  loof— ttUl  stands  on  the  asuth 
aideofihexiuireinthemainstiett.  HMHackstonsof Ralhillet 
also  had  a  house  in  Falkland. 

PALXUND  ISLAKIM  (Fr.  iidmana;  Span.  Vafnfui),  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  Soutb  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to 
Britain,  and  lying  about  150  m.  E.  of  tbe  iwarest  point  in  the 
mainland  ol  South  America,  between  ji*  and  Ji*  S.,  and  ^7*40' 
and  61*  IS*  W.  With  the  uninhabited  dependency  of  South 
Georgia  Island,  to  the  E.S.E.,  they  lorm  the  moat  soulheriy 
colony  of  the  British  empire.  The  islands,  incluuvc  of  rocks  and 
reefs  eiceod  joo  .in  number  and  have  a  total  area  of  6500 
sq.  m. ;  but  only  two  ire  of  considerable  use;  the  largest  of 
these.  East  Falkland,  la  gf  m.  in  eiLreme  length,  with  an  average 
width  of  40  m.,  and  the  sD-aller,  West  Falkland,  ia  £0  m.  long 
andabout  ijm.wide.  The  area  of  East  Falkland  ia  about  jooo 
sq.  m.,  and  that  of  West  Falkland  1300.  Moil  of  the  otbera 
are  mere  islets,  the  laisest  16  m.  long  by  S  m.  wide.  Tbe  two 
principal  islands  are  septnted  by  Falkland  Sound,  a  narrow 
strait  from  iS  (a  i)  m.  In  irldth,  running  neatly  N.E.  and  S.W. 
Tbe  general  appearance  of  the  islands  is  not  uiilike  that  of  one 
ol  the  outer  Hebridea.  The  geneml  colouring,  a  faded  brown, 
is  somewhat  dreary,  but  the  mountain  heights  and  ptomonlories 
of  tbe  nest  display  some  grandeur  of  outline,  lie  coast-line 
of  both  niain  islanda  is  deeply  indented  and  many  of  tbe  bays 
and  inlets  form  secure  and  weU.protected  harbours,  some  of 
which,  however,  are  difficult  of  access  to  sailing  ships. 

East  Falkland  is  almoat  bisected  by  two  deep  fjords,  Cholseol 
and  Brenton  Sounds,  which  leave  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  connected  otily  by  an  isthmus  a  mile  and  a  half  wide. 
The  northern  portion  is  hilty,  and  is  crossed  by  ■  rugged  range, 
the  Wickham  Heights,  tunning  east  and  west,  and  tiling  la  some 
plnos  to  a  height  of  nearly  3000  ft.  The  remainder  of  the  island 
consists  chiefly  of  low  undulating  ground,  a  miiture  of  pastute 
and  morass,  with  many  ihaliow  freshwater  lami,  and  small 
streams  running  in  the  valleys.  Two  fine  inlets,  Berkeley 
Sound  and  Port  William,  run  far  into  the  land  at  tbe  north- 
easlein  extremity  of  the  island.  Port  Louis,  formerly  the  sot 
of  government,  ia  at  the  head  of  Berkeley  Sound,  but  the 
anchorage  there  having  been  found  rather  too  eqxHcd,  about 
the  year  ig44  a  (own  was  laid  out,  and  the  necessary  public 
buildings  were  erected  on  Stanley  Harbour,  a  sbellertd  recess 
within  Fort  William.  West  Falkland  b  more  hilly  near  (be 
east  island;  the  principal  mountain  range,  tbe  Hornby  Hills, 
runs  north  and  south  parallel  with  Falkland  Sound.  Mount 
Adam,  the  highest  hill  in  the  islands,  is  1315  ft.  high. 

The  little  town  oi  Stanley  is  built  along  the  south  shore  of 
Stanley  harbour  and  stretches  a  short  way  up  the  sJope^  il 
has  a  population  of  li!  ^  '  -^     - 
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'mmeut  bartack  is  a 
is  tbe 


and  have  glared  potche*,  „  , 

Goveromeni  House,  grey,  stone-built : 

a  manse  in  Shetland  or  Orkney.    The  „ 

rather  imposing  structure  in  the  roiddle  of  thf  .  -  -  -     --  - 

cathedral  church  to  (he  esil,  built  of  stone  and  buKrened  vitb 
brick.  Neit  to  Stanley  the  most  important  plate  on  East 
Falkland  is  Darwin  on  Choiseul  Sound— a  vill^  of  Scottish 
shepherds  and  a  station  of  the  Falkland  Island  Company, 

The  Falkland  Islands  consist  entirely,  so  far  aa  ia  known,  of 
the  t^der  Palaeoioic  rocks.  Lower  Devonian  or  Upper  Silurian, 
slightly  metamorpbosed  and  a  good  deal  crumpled  and  distorted. 
In  tbe  low  grounds  clay  slate  and  soft  sandstone,  and  on  the 
ridges  hardened  sandstone  passing  into  (be  conspicuous  white 
quartiites.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  minerals  of  value, 
and  the  rocks  are  not  such  as  to  indicate  any  probability  of  their 
discovery.  Calena  is  found  in  small  quantity,  and  in  some  places 
it  contains  a  large  percentage  of  silver.  The  daik  bituminoua 
layetiot  clay  slate,  which  occur  intercalated  among  ihe  quartiites, 
have  led,  bete  as  elsewhere,  to  the  hope  of  coming  upon  ~  '^'" 
ol  coat,  but  It  is  contrary  to  eiperience  that  coal  ol  f 
should  be  found  in  rocks  ol  that  age. 
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Many  of  the  valleys  in  the  Falklands  are  occupied  by  pale 
glistening  masses  which  at  a  little  distance  much  resemble  small 
glaciers.  Examined  more  closely  these  are  found  to  be  vast 
accumulations  of  blocks  of  quartzite,  irregular  in  form,  but  having 
a  tendency  to  a  rude  diamond  shape,  from  2  to  20  ft.  in  length, 
and  half  as  much  in  width,  and  of  a  thickness  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  quartzite  ridges  on  the  hills  above.  The  blocks 
are  angular,  and  rest  irregularly  one  upon  another,  supported 
in  all  positions  by  the  angles  and  edges  of  those  beneath.  The 
whole  mass  looks  aa  if  it  were,  as  it  is,  slowly  sliding  down  the 
valley  to  the  sea.  These  "  stone  runs  "  are  looked  upon  with 
great  wonder  by  the  shifting  population  of  the  Falklands,  and 
they  are  shown  to  visitors  with  many  strange  speculations  as 
to  their  mode  of  formation.  Their  origin  is  attributed  by  some 
to  the  moraine  formation  of  former  gladers.  Another  out  of 
many  theories'  is  that  the  hard  beds  of  quartzite  are  denuded 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  softer  layers.  Their  support  being 
removed  they  break  away  in  the  direction  of  natural  joints,  and 
the  fragments  fall  down  the  slope  upon  the  vegetable  soiL 
This  soil  is  spongy,  and,  undergoing  alternate  contraction  and 
expansion  from  being  alternately  comparatively  dry  and  satur- 
ated with  moisture,  allows  the  heavy  blocks  to  slip  down  by  their 
own  weight  into  the  valley,  where  they  become  piled  up,  the 
valley  stream  afterwards  removing  the  soil  from  among  and  over 
them. 

The  Falkland  Islands  correspond  very  nearly  in  latitude  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  with  London  in  the  northern,  but 
the  climatic  influences  are  very  different.  The  temperature  is 
equable,  the  average  of  the  two  midsummer  months  being  about 
47°  Fahr.,  and  that  <d  the  two  midwinter  months  37*  Fahr.  The 
extreme  frosts  and  heats  of  the  English  climate  are  unknown, 
but  occasional  heavy  snow-falls  occur,  and  the  sea  in  shallow 
inlets  is  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  ice.  The  sky  is  almost 
constantly  overcast,  and  rain  falls,  mostly  in  a  drizzle  and  in 
frequent  showers,  on  about  250  days  in  the  year.  The  rainfall  is 
not  great,  only  about  20  in.,  but  the  mean  humidity  for  the  year 
is  80,  saturation  being  100.  November  is  considered  the  only 
dry  month.  The  prevalent  winds  from  the  west,  south-west  and 
south  blow  continuously,  at  times  approaching*  the  force  of  a 
hurricane.  "  A  region  more  exposed  to  storms  both  in  summer 
and  winter  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  "  (Fitzroy,  Voyages 
of  "  Adventure  "  and  "  Beagle^"  ii.  228).  The  fragments  of  many 
wrecks  emphasize  the  dangers  of  navigation,  which  are  increased 
by  the  absence  of  beacons,  the  only  lighthouse  being  that 
maintained  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Cape  Pembroke  near  the 
principal  settlement.  Kelp  is  a  natural  danger-signal,  and  the 
sunken  rock, "  Uranic,"  is  reputed  to  be  the  only  one  not  buoyed 
by  the  giant  seaweed. 

Of  aboriginal  human  inhabitants  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Falk- 
lands, and  the  land  fauna  is  very  scanty.  A  small  wolf,  the 
loup-renard  of  de  Bougainville,  is  extinct,  the  last  having  been 
seen  about  1875  on  the  West  Falkland.  Some  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses  run  wild;  but  these  were,  of  course,  introduced,  as 
were  also  the  wild  hogs,  the  numerous  rabbits  and  the  less 
common  hares.  All  these  have  greatly  declined  in  numbers, 
being  profitably  replaced  by  sheep.  Land-birds  are  few  in  kind, 
and  are  mostly  strays  from  South  America.  They  indudc, 
however,  the  snipe  and  military  starling,  which  on  account  of 
its  scarlet  breast  is  locally  known  as  the  robin.  Sea-birds  are 
abundant,  and,  probably  from  the  islands  having  been  com- 
paratively lately  peopled,  they  are  singularly  tame.  Gulls  and 
amphibious  birds  abound  in  large  variety;  three  kinds  of 
penguin  have  their  rookeries  and  breed  here,  migrating  yearly 
for  some  months  to  the  South  American  mainland.  Stray 
specimens  of  the  great  king  penguin  have  been  observed,  and 
there  are  also  moUymauks  (a  kind  of  albatross),  Cape  pigeons 
and  many  carrion  birds.  Kelp  and  upland  geese  abound,  the 
latter  being  edible;  and  their  shooting  affords  some  sport. 

The  Falkland  Islands  form  essentially  a  part  of  Patagonia, 
with  which  they  are  connected  by  an  elevated  submarine  plateau, 

■  See  B  Stechcle.  in  MUnchener  geograpkUeke  Studien,  xz.(i9o6), 
&nd  Geographical  Journal  (December  1907). 


and  their  flora  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Antarctic  South 
America.  The  trees  which  form  dense  forest  and  scrub  in 
southern  Patagonia  and  in  Fuegia  are  absent,  and  one  of  the 
largest  plants  on  the  islands  is  a  gigantic  wodly  ragweed  {Senecio 
candicans)  which  attains  in  some  places  a  height  of  3  to  4  ft. 
A  half-shrubby  veronica  (K.  decussata)  is  found  in  some  parts, 
and  has  also  received  cultivation.  The  greater  part  of  the 
"  camp  "  (the  open  country)  is  formed  of  peat,  which  in  some 
places  is  of  great  age  and  depth,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed 
very  dense  and  bituminous.  The  peat  is  different  in  character 
from  that  of  northern  Europe:  cellular  plants  enter  but  little 
into  its  composition,  and  it  is  formed  almost  entirely  of  the  roots 
and  stems  of  Empetrum  mbruMf  a  variety  of  the  common  crow- 
berry  of  the  Scottish  hills  with  red  berries,  called  by  the  Falk- 
landers  the  "  diddle-dee  "  berry ;  of  Myrlus  nummtderia,  a 
little  creeping  myrtle  whose  leaves  are  used  by  the  shepherds 
as  a  substitute  for  tea;  of  Caltka  appendietdato,  a  dwarf  q)ecie8 
of  marsh-marigold;  and  of  some  sedges  and  sedge-like  {i^nts, 
such  as  Astdia  pumila,  Gaimardia  austraiis  and  Boslkatsa 
grandifiora.  Peat  is  largely  used  as  fuel,  coal  being  obtained 
only  at  a  cost  of  £3  a  ton. 

Two  vegetable  products,  the  "  balsam  bog  "  (Bolar  glebaria) 
and  the  "  tussock  grass  "  {Dactylis  caapitosa)  have  been  objects 
of  curiosity  and  interest  ever  since  the  first  accounts  of  the  islands 
were  given.  The  first  is  a  huge  mass  of  a  bright  greto  colour, 
living  to  a  great  age,  and  when  dead  becoming  of  a  grey  and 
stony  appearance.  When  cut  open,  it  displays  an  infinity  of  tiny 
leaf-buds  and  stems,  and  at  intervals  there  exudes  from  it  an 
aromatic  resin,  which  from  its  astringent  properties  is  used  by 
the  shepherds  as  a  vulnerary,  but  has  not  been  converted  to  any 
commercial  purpose.  The  "  tussock  grass  "  is  a  wonderful  and 
most  valuable  natural  production,  which,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  stock,  has  become  extinct  in  the  two  main  islands,  but 
still  flourishes  elsewhere  in  the  group.  It  is  a  reed-like  gra», 
which  grows  in  dense  tufts  from  6  to  10  ft.  high  from  stoc4-like 
root-crowns.  It  forms  excellent  fodder  for  cattle,  and  is  regularly 
gathered  lot  that  purpose.  It  is  of  beautiful  appearance,  and 
the  almost  tropical  profusion  of  its  growth  may  have  led  to  the 
early  erroneous  reports  of  the  densely-wooded  nature  of  these 
islands. 

The  population  sli^tly  exceeds  2000.  The  large  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  live  in  the  East  Island,  and  the  predominating 
element  is  Scottish — ^Scottish  shepherds  having  superseded  the 
South  American  Gauchos.  In  1867  there  were  no  settlers  on 
the  west  island,  and  the  government  issued  a  proclamation 
offering  leases  of  grazing  stations  on  very  moderate  terms.  In 
2868  all  the  available  land  was  occupied.  These  lands  are  fairly 
healthy,  the  principal  drawback  being  the  virulent  form  assumed 
by  simple  epidemic  maladies.  The  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
is  almost  entirely  pastoral,  and  the  principal  industry  is  sheep- 
farming.  Wool  forms  by  far  the  largttt  export,  and  tallow,  hides, 
bones  and  frozen  mutton  are  also  exported.  Trade  is  carried  on 
almost  entirely  with  the  United  Kingdom;  the  approximate 
annual  value  of  exports  is  £120,000,  and  of  imports  a  little  more 
than  half  that  sum.  The  Falkland  Islands  Company,  having  its 
headquarters  at  Stanley  and  an  important  station  in  the  camp 
at  Darwin,  carries  on  an  extensive  business  in  sheep-farming 
and  the  dependent  industries,  and  in  the  general  import  trade. 
The  development  of  this  undertaking  necessitated  the  establish- 
ment of  stores  and  workshops  at  Stanley,  and  shi|>s  can  be 
repaired  and  provided  in  every  way ;  a  matter  of  importance 
since  not  a  few  vessels,  after  suffering  injury  during  heavy 
weather  off  Cape  Horn,  call  on  the  Falklands  in  distress.  The 
maintenance  of  the  requisite  plant  and  the  high  wages  current 
render  such  repairs  somewhat  o>stly.  A  former  trade  in  oil  and 
sealskin  has  decayed,  owing  to  the  smaller  number  of  whalca 
and  seals  remaining  about  the  islands.  Communications  are 
maintained  on  horseback  and  by  water,  and  there  are  no  roads 
except  at  Stanley.  There  is  a  monthly  mail  to  and  from  England, 
the  passage  occupying  about  four  weeks. 

The  Falkland  Islands  are  a  crown  colony,  with  a  governor 
and  executive  and  legislative  councils.    The  legislative  coaacil 
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consists  of  tbe  governor  and  thice  o£Sd«l  and  two  unofficial 
nominated  members,  and  the  executive  of  the  same,  with  the 
excepticm  that  there  is  only  one  unofficial  member.  The  colony 
b  self-supporting,  the  revenue  being  largely  derived  from  the 
drink  duties,  and  there  is  no  public  debt.  The  Falklands  are 
the  seat  of  a  colonial  bishop.  Education  is  compulsory.  The 
government  nuuntains  schools  and  travelling  teachers;  the 
Falkland  Islands  Company  also  maintains  a  school  at  Darwin, 
and  there  is  one  for  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  Stanley. 
There  is  also  on  Keppel  Island  a  Protestant  missionary  settlement 
for  the  training  in  agriculture  of  imported  Fuegians.  Stanley 
was  for  some  years  a  naval  station,  but  ceased  to  be  so  in 
1904. 

The  Falkland  Islands  were  first  seen  by  Davis  in  the  year  1593, 
and  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  sailed  along  ^eir  north  shore  in  1594. 
The  claims  of  Amerigo  Ve^nicd  to  a  previous  discovery  are 
doubtfuL  In  1598  Sebald  de  Wert,  a  Dutchman,  visited  them, 
and  called  them  the  Sebald  Islands,  a  name  which  they  bear  on 
some  Dutch  maps.  Captain  Strong  sailed  through  between  the 
two  principal  islands  in  1690,  landed  upon  one  of  them,  and 
called  the  passage  Falkland  SouxXl,  and  from  this  the  group 
afterwards  took  its  English  name.  In  1764  the  French  explorer 
De  Bougainville  took  possession  of  the  isUnds  on  behalf  of  his 
countiy,  and  established  a  colony  at  Pott  Louis  on  Berkeley 
Sound.  But  in  1767  France  ceded  the  islands  to  Spain,  De 
Bougainville  being  emplojred  as  intermediary.  Meanwhile  in 
1765  Comnwdore  Bjrron  had  taken  possession  on  the  part  of 
Fj*l^aiMi  on  the  ground  of  prior  discovery,  and  had  formed  a 
setileaient  at  Port  Egmont  on  the  small  island  of  Saunders. 
The  ^nnish  and  English  settlers  remained  in  ignorance,  real  or 
assumed,  of  each  other's  presence  until  1769-1770,  when -Byron's 
actioa  was  nearly  the  cause  of  a  war  between  England  and  Spain, 
both  ooantrks  having  armed  fleets  to  contest  the  barren  sover- 
eignty. In  2771,  however  Spam  yielded  the  islands  to  Great 
Britain  hx  convention.  As  they  had  not  been  actually  colonized 
by  gwfli^wH  the  republic  of  Buenos  Aires  claimed  the  group  in 
1820,  and  subsequently  entered  into  a  dispute  with  the  United 
States  of  America  concetning  the  rights  to  the  products  of  these 
islands.  On  the  representations  of  Great  Britain  the  Buenos 
Aiieans  withdrew,  and  the  British  flag  was  once  more  hoisted 
at  Poet  Louis  in  1833,  and  since  that  time  the  Falkland  Islands 
have  been  a  icguUr  British  colony. 

la  1845  Mr  S.  Lafone,  a  wealthy  cattle  and  hide  merchant 

on  the  river  Plate,  obtained  from  government  a  grant  of  the 

soathen  portion  of  the  island,  a  peninsula  600,000  acres  in 

extent,  aad  possession  of  all  the  wild  cattle  on  the  island  for  a 

period  of  six  years,  for  a  payment  of  £10,000  down,  and  £30,000 

in  ten  yean  from  January  x,  1852.    In  1851  Mr  Lafone's  interest 

in  T.afama,  as  the  peninsula  came  to  be  called,  was  purchased 

Car  £30,000  by  the  Falkland  Islands  Company,  which  had  been 

iaoorpoorated  by  charter  in  the  same  year. 

See  Pemety,  Jomntal  hiUorique  dCtme  voyage  faite  awe  Oes  Jfo- 
huiuet  em  17OJ  et  1764  (Beriin,  1767):  S.  Johnson,  Thoughts  ofi  tho 
iate  Tmuatiums  respiectimg  Falkland's  Islands  0770;  L.  A.  de 
BovjsaiBville.  Voyage  autonr  du  monde  (1771);  T.  Falkner.  Des- 
€nf^0»  of  Palagokia  and  the  Falkland  Islands  (1774) ;  B.  Penrose, 
Ace^amt  of  Ike  last  BspedUion  to  Port  Bpnont  in  the  Falkland  Islands 
(1775):  O^sawaiaons  on  the  Forcible  (kcupatiou  of  MaMnas  by  the 
BnUsk  Gooentmeni  im  1S33  (Buenos  Ayres.  1833;;  Reclamacion  del 
CMuno  de  las  praoindas  Unidas  de  la  Plata  contra  el  de  S.ii. 
Britamica  oobre  la  sooerania  y  possesion  de  las  Islas  Makinas  (Lon- 
don,  -  -     - 


Idamd*  (1849):  W.   Hadfield,  BrasU,  the  Falkland  Islands,  && 
(i8S4) ;  W.  Parker  Snow.  7W  Years*  Cruise  ojf  the  Tierra  del  Fuego, 


Report*  Autuiali  M&  Sloane,  3293. 


FAUACT  (Lat.  faO-^tx,  apt  to  mislead),  the  term  given 
^coexaUy  to  any  mistaken  statement  used  in  argument;  in 
Logkr.  technically,  an  argument  which  violates  the  laws  of 
cocrect  demonstration.  An  argument  may  be  fallacious  in 
((.«.  misstatement  of  facts),  in  wording  (t.«.  wrong  use  of 


words),  or  in  the  process  of  inference.  Fallacies  have,  therefore, 
been  dassified  as:  I.  Material,  II.  Verbal,  III.  Logical  or 
Formal;  IL  and  III.  are  often  included  under  the  general 
description  Logical,  and  in  scholastic  phraseology,  following 
Aristotle,  are  odled  fallacies  in  dictione  or  in  voce,  as  opposed 
to  material  fallacies  in  re  or  e:Ura  dictionem, 

I.  Material. — ^The  classification  widely  adopted  by  modem 
logicians  and  based  on  that  of  Aristotle,  Organon  {Sopkistici 
eUnckt),  is  as  follows. — (x)  Fallacy  of  Accident,  i.e.  arguing 
erroneously  from  a  general  rule  to  a  particular  case,  without 
proper  regard  to  particular  conditions  which  vitiate  the  applica- 
tion of  the  general  rule;  e.g.  if  manhood  suffrage  be  the  law, 
arguing  that  a  criminal  or  a  lunatic  must,  therefore,  have  a  vote; 

(3)  CoKoerse  Fallacy  of  Accident,  i.e.  arguing  from  a  special  case 
to  a  general  rule;  (3)  Irrelevant  Conclusion,  or  Ignoratio  Elencki, 
wherein,  instead  of  proving  the  fact  in  dispute,  the  arguer  seeks 
to  gain  his  point  by  diverting  attention  to  some  extraneous 
fact  (as  in  the  legal  story  of  "  No  case.  Abuse  the  plaintiff's 
attorney  ").  Under  this  head  come  the  so-called  argumenium 
(a)  ad  kominem,  (b)  adpopulutn,  (c)  adbactdum,  (d)  adverecundiam, 
common  in  platform  oratory,  in  which  the  speaker  obscures  the 
real  issue  by  appealing  to  his  audience  on  the  grounds  of  (o) 
purely  personal  considerations,  (b)  popular  sentiment,  (c)  fear, 
(d)  conventional  propriety.  This  fallacy  has  been  illustrated 
by  ethical  or  theological  arguments  wherein  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment is  subtly  substituted  for  abstract  right  as  the  sanction  of 
moral  obligation.  (4)  Pelitio  principU  (begfpng  the  question)  or 
Circnlus  in  probanda  (arguing  in  a  drde),  which  consists  in 
demonstrating  a  conclusion  by  means  of  premises  which  pre- 
suppose that  conclusion.  Jeremy  Benthun  points  out  that  this 
fallacy  may  lurk  in  a  single  word,  especially  in  an  epithet,  e.g, 
if  a  measure  were  condenmed  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
alleged  to  be  "  un-English  ";  (5)  Fallacy  of  the  Consequent,  really 
a  spedes  of  (3),  wherein  a  conclusion  is  drawn  from  premises 
which  do  not  really  support  it;  (6)  Fallacy  of  False  Cause,  or 
Son  SequUur  ("  it  does  not  follow  "),  wherein  one  thing  is  in- 
correctly assuined  as  the  cause  of  another,  as  when  the  andents 
attributed  a  public  calamity  to  a  meteorological  phcnome* 
non;  (7)  Fallacy  of  Many  Questions  {Plurium  Interrogationum), 
wherdn  several  questions  are  improperly  grouped  in  the  form  of 
one,  and  a  direct  categorical  answer  is  demanded,  e.g.  if  a  prosecut- 
ing counsd  asked  the  prisoner  "  What  time  was  it  when  you  met 
this  man?  "  with  (he  intention  of  elidting  the  tadt  admission 
that  such  a  meeting  had  taken  place. 

II.  Verbal  Fallacies  are  those  in  which  a  false  coiidusion 
is  obtained  by  improper  or  ambiguous  use  of  words.  They 
are  generally  classified  as  follows,  (x)  Equivocation  consists  in 
employing  the  same  word  in  two  or  more  senses,  e.g.  in  a  syllogism, 
the  middle  term  bdng  used  in  one  sense  in  the  major  and  another 
in. the  minor  premise,  so  that  in  fact  there  are  four  not  three 
terms  ("  All  fair  things  are  honourable;  This  woman  is  fair; 
therefore  this  woman  is  honourable,"  the  second  "  fair  "  bdng  in 
reference  to  complexion).  (3)  Amphibology  is  the  result  of 
ambiguity  of  grammatical  structure,  e.g.  of  the  position  of  the 
adverb  "  only  "  in  cardcss  writers  {"  He  only  said  that,"  in 
which  sentence,  as  experience  shows,  the  adverb  has  been 
intended  to  qualify  any  one  of  the  other  three  words).  (3)  Com- 
position, a  spedes  of  (i),  which  results  from  the  confused  use  of 
collective  terms  ("  The  angles  of  a  triangle  are  less  than  two  right 
angles  "  might  refer  to  the  angles  separatdy  or  added  together). 

(4)  Division,  the  converse  of  the  preceding,  which  consists  in 
employing  the  middle  term  distributively  in  the  minor  and 
collectively  in  the  major  premise.  (5)  Accent,  which  occurs  only 
in  speaking  and  consists  of  emphasizing  the  wrong  word  in  a 
sentence  ("  He  is  a  fairly  good  pianist,"  according  to  the  emphasis 
on  the  words,  may  imply  praise  of  a  begiimer's  progress,  or  an 
expert's  depredation  of  a  popular  hero,  or  it  may  imply  that 
the  person  in  question  is  a  deplorable  violinist).  (6)  Figure  of 
Speech,  the  confusion  between  the  metaphorical  and  ordinary 
uses  of  a  word  or  phrase. 

III.  The  purdy  Logical  or  Formal  fallades  consist  in  it 
violation  of  the  formal  rules  of  the  Syllogism  {q.v.).    They 
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(a)  fallacy  of  Four  Terms  (Qualemio  Urminorum);  (b)  of  Un- 
distributed Middle;  (c)  of  Illicit  process  of  the  major  or  the 
minor  term;  (d)  of  Negative  Premises. 

Of  other  classifications  of  Fallacies  in  general  the  most  famous 
are  those  of  Francis  Bacon  and  J.  S.  MilL  Bacon  {Novum 
organum,  Aph.  i.  $$,  38  sqq.)  divided  fallacies  into  four  Idola 
(Idols,  i^.  False  Appearances),  which  summarize  the  various 
kinds  of  mistakes  to  which  the  human  intellect  is  prone  (see 
Bacon,  FitANas).  With  these  should  be  compared  the  Ofendkida 
of  Roger  Bacon,  contained  in  the  0^  maivs^  pt.  L  (see  Bacon, 
Roger).  J.  S.  Mill  discussed  the  subject  in  book  v.  of  his  Lopc^ 
and  Jeremy  Bentham's  Book  ofPaUades  (1834)  contains  valuable 
remarks. 

See  Rd.  Whatdey's  Lofie,  blc  v. ;  A.  de  Morgan,  Formal  Logic 
(1847):  A.  Stdgwick,  Fallacies  (1883)  and  other  text-books.  See 
also  article  Locic,  and  for  fallaaes  of  Induction,  see  Induction.  ■ 

FALUdRBS,  CliMENT  ARMAND  (1841-  ),  president  of 
the  French  republic,  was  bom  at  M£zin  in  the  department  of 
Lot-et-Garonne,  where  his  father  was  derk  of  the  peace.  He 
studied  law  and  became  an  advocate  at  N^rac,  beginning  his 
public  career  there  as  municipal  councillor  (1868),  afterwards 
mayor  (1871),  and  as  councillor-general  of  the  department  of 
Lot-et-Garonne  (1871).  Being  an  ardent  Republican,  he  lost 
this  position  in  May  1873  upon  the  fall  of  Thiers,  but  in  February 
1876  was  elected  deputy  for  N6rac.  In  the  chamber  be  sat  with 
the  Republican  Left,  signed  the  protestation  of  the  i8th  of  May 
1 87  7,  and  was  re-elected  in  October  by  his  constituency.  In  1880 
he  became  under-secretary  of  state  in  the  department  of  the 
interior  in  the  Jules  Ferry  n^nistry  (May  x88o  to  November  i88x). 
From  the  7th  of  August  1882  to  the  20th  of  February  1883  he 
was  minister  of  the  interior,  and  for  a  month  (from  the  ^9th 
of  January  1883)  was  premier.  His  ministry  had  to  face  the 
question  of  the  expulsion  of  the  pretenders  to  the  throne  of 
France,  owing  to  the  proclamation  by  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon 
(January  1883),  and  M.  Falli^res,  who  was  ill  at  the  time,  was 
not  able  to  face  the  storm  of  opposition,  and  resigned  when  the 
senate  rejected  his  project.  In  the  following  November,  how- 
ever, he  was  chosen  as  minister  of  public  instruction  by  Jules 
Feny^  and  carried  out  various  reforms  in  the  school  ^tem. 
He  resigned  with  the  ministry  in  March  1885.  Again  becoming 
minister  of  the  interior  in  the  Rouvier  cabinet  in  May  1887, 
he  exchanged  his  portfolio  in-  December  for  that  of  justice.  He 
returned  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior  in  February  1889,  and 
finally  took  the  department  of  Justice  from  March  2890  to 
February  1892.  In  June  1890  his  department  (Lot-et-Garonne) 
elected  him  to  the  senate  by  41 7  votes  to  23.  There  M.  Falliires 
remained  somewhat  apart  from  party  struggles,  althou^  main- 
taining his  influence  among  the  Republicans.  In  March  1899 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  senate,  and  retained  that  position 
until  January  1906,  wheii  he  was  chosen  by  a  union  of  the  groups 
of  the  Left  in  both  chambers  as  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  lepublic  He  was  elected  on  the  first  ballot  by  449  votes 
againt  371  for  his  opponent,  Paul  Doumer. 

FALL-UNB,  in  American  geolog^y,  a  line  marking  the  junction 
between  the  hard  rocks  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and 
the  softer  deposits  of  the  coastal  plain.  The  pre-Cambrian  and 
metammrphic  rocks  of  the  moimtain  mass  form  a  continuous 
ledge  parallel  to  the  east  coast,  where  they  are  subject  to  denuda- 
tion aiid  form  a  series  of  "  falls  "  and  rapids  in  the  river  courses 
all  along  this  line.  The  relief  of  the  land  below  the  falls  is  very 
slight,  and  this  low  country  rarely  rises  to  a  height  of  300  ft., 
so  that  the  rivers  are  navigable  up  to  the  falls,  while  the  falls 
themselvM  are  a  valuable  source  of  power.  A  line  of  cities  may 
be  traced  upon  the  map  whose  position  will  thus  be  readily 
understood  in  relation  to  the  economic  importance  of  the  fall-line. 
They  are  Trenton  on  the  Delaware,  Philadelphia  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, Georgetown  on.  the  Potomac,  Richmond  on  the  James,  and 
Augusta  on  tlie  Savannah.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
the  softer  and  more  recent  rocks  of  the  coastal  plain  have  been 
more  easily  washed  away,  while  the  harder  rocks  of  the  moun- 
tains, owing  to  differential  denudation,  are  left  standing  high 
above  them,  »od  that  the  trend  of  the  edge  of  thb  great  lenticular 


mass  of  ancient  rock  IS  roughly  parallel  to  that  o£  the  Appalachian 
s^tem. 

•FALLHBRATBIU  JAKOB  PHIUPP  (1790-1861),  (German 
traveller  and  historical  investigator,  b^t  known  for  his  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  ethnology  of  the  modern  Greeks,  was  born, 
the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  at  Tschdtsch,  near  Brixen  in  Tirol, 
on  the  xoth  of  December  1790.  In  1809  he  absconded  from  the 
cathedral  choir  school  at  Brixen  and  made  his  way  to  SaUburg. 
where  he  supported  himself  by  private  teaching  while  he  studied 
theology,  the  Semitic  languages,  and  history.  After  a  year's 
study  he  sought  to  assure  to  himself  the  peace  and  quiet  necessary 
for  a  student's  life  by  entering  the  abbey  of  Rremsmiinster,  but 
difficulties  put  in  his  way  by  the  Bavarian  officials  prevented 
the  accomplishment  of  this  intention.  At  the  university  of 
Landshut,  to  which  he  removed  in  18x2,  he  first  applied  himself 
to  jurisprudence,  but  soon  devoted  his  attention  exclusively 
to  history  and  philology.  His  immediate  necessities  were  pro- 
vided for  by  a  rich  patron.  During  the  Napoleonic  wars  he 
joined  the  Bavarian  infantry  as  a  subaltern  in  X813,  fought  at 
Hanau  (30th  October  18x3),  and  served  throughout  the  campaign 
in  France.  He  remained  in  the  army  of  occupation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  until  Waterioo,  when  he  spent  six  months  at 
Orieans  as  adjutant  to  General  von  Spreti  Two  years  of  garrison 
life  at  Lindau  on  Lake  Constance  after  the  peace  were  spent  in 
the  study  of  modem  Greek,  Persian  and  Turkish. 

Resigning  his  commission  in  x8x8,  he  was  success! vdy  engaged 
as  teacher  in  the  gymnaniun  at  Augsburg  and  in  the  pro- 
gymnasium  and  lyceum  at  Landshut.  In  1827  he  won  the  gold 
medal  offered  by  the  university  of  Copoxhagen  with  his  Geschielde 
des  Kttiseriums  von  Trapaunt,  haatd  on  patient  investigation 
of  Greek  and  oriental  MSS.  at  Venice  and  Vienna.  The  strictures 
on  priestcraft  contained  in  the  preface  to  this  book  gave  offence 
to  the  authorities,  and  his  position  was  not  improved  by  the 
liberal  views  expressed  in  his  CeschickU  der  Halbimsd  Morea 
wdhrend  des  MittdaUers  (Stuttgart,  X830-X836,  3  R|ts.).  The 
three  years  (torn  1S31  to  1834  he  spent  in  travel  with  the  Russian 
count  Ostermaxm  Tolstoy,  visiting  £gypt,  Palestiixe,  Syria, 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Constantinople,  Greece  aixd  Naples.  On  his 
retixm  he  was  elected  in  1835  *  member  of  the  Royal  Bavarian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  but  he  soon  after  left  the  country  again  on 
account  of  political  troubles,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
next  four  years  in  travel,  spending  the  winter  of  X839-Z840  with 
Count  Tolstoy  at  Geneva.  Constantixiople,  Trebiaond,  Athos, 
Macedonia,  Thessaly  axxd  Greece  were  visited  by  him  durixxg 
X840-X84X;  and  after  some  years'  residence  in  Munich  he 
returned  in  X847  to  the  East,  and  travelled  in  Palestine,  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  authorities  continued  to  regard  him  with 
suspicion,  axMi  university  students  were  forbidden  to  attend  the 
lectures  he  delivered  at  Munich.  He  entered,  however,  into 
friendly  rdations  with  the  crown  prince  Maximilian,  but  this 
intimacy  was  destroyed  by  the  events  following  on  X848.  At 
that  period  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  Muxxich 
University,  and  made  a  member  of  the  national  congress  at 
Frankfort-on-MaixL  He  there  joined  the  left  or  opposition  party, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  accompanied  the  rump-paxlia- 
ment  to  Stuttgart,  a  course  of  action  which  led  to  his  expulsion 
from  his  professorate.  During  the  winter  of  Z849-X8S0  be 
was  an  exile  in  Switzerland,  but  the  amnesty  of  AptH  1850 
enabled  him  to  return  to  Munich.  He  died  on  the  s6th  of 
April  x86x. 

His  contributions  to  the  medieval  history  of  Greece  are  of 
great  value,  and  though  his  theory  that  the  Greeks  of  the  present 
day  are  of  Albanian  and  Slav  descent,  with  hardly  a  drop  of  true 
Greek  blood  in  their  veins,  has  ix>t  been  accepted  in  its  entirety 
by  other  investigators,  it  has  served  to  modify  the  opinions  of 
even  his  greatest  opponents.  A  criticism  of  his  views  will  be 
found  in  Hopf 's  Geschichte  Criechenlands  (reprinted  from  Ersch 
and  ember's  Encykl.)  and  in  Finlay's  History  of  Greece  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  Another  theory  which  he  propounded  aind 
defended  with  great  vigour  was  that  the  capttire  of  Constanti- 
nople by  Russia  was  inevitable,  and  would  lead  to  the  absorption 
by  the  Russian  empire  of  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  and  Grecian 
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peniBnla;  and  that  this  extended  empire  would  constitute  a 
standing  menace  to  the  western  Germanic  nations.  These  views 
he  expressed  in  a  series  of  brilliant  articles  in  German  journals. 
His  most  important  contribution  to  learning  remains  his  history 
oC  the  empire  of  Trebizond.  Prior  to  his  discovery  of  the  chronicle 
of  Michael  Panaretos,  covering  the  dominion  of  Alexus  Comnenus 
and  his  successors  from  1204  to  1426,  the  history  of  this  medieval 
empire  was  practically  unknown. 

His  works  ue—CeschickU  des  Koisertkvms  Trapettmt  (Munich, 
1827-1848) :  GesekickU  ier  Halbinsel  Morea  im  MiUetalter  (Stuttgart, 
iSyy-iiw;  Cher  die  EntsUkung  der  Neugriechen  (Stuttgart.  183O; 
**  Onginalimgniente,  Chroniken,  u.s.w.,  zur  Geschichte  dct  K. 
Trapenints'*^  (Munich,  1843).  in  Abhan^  der  kisL  Classe  der  K. 
Bayerisck.  Akad.  v.  Wiss^  Fn^meiUe  ans  dem  Orient  (Stuttgart, 
1845);  DenksckrUt  uber  Geliptka  und  das  keiliu  Grab  (Munich. 
1 8$^).  and  Das  TodU  Meer  (i8m) — both  of  which  had  appeared  in 
the  Abkamdlun^en  of  the  Academy;  Das  albanesiscke  Element  in 
Crieekenlamd,  iu.  parts,  in  the  Abkandl,  for  1860-1866.  After  his 
death  there  appoucd  at  Ldpcig  in  1861,  under  the  editorship 
of  Gw  M.  Thomas,  three  volumes  of  Gesammdie  Werke,  containing 
Seme  Fragmente  aus  dem  Orient,  Kritiscke  Versucke,  and  Studien 
mnid  Erimmemngen  aus  meinem  Leben.  A  sketch  of  his  life  will  also 
be  found  la  L.Steub,  HerbsMag^  in  Tyrol  (Munich,  1867). 

FALLOPIUS  (or  Fallofio),  OABRIBLLO  (1523-1562),  Italian 
anatoffltft,  was  bom  about  1523  at  Modena,  where  he  became 
a  canon  of  the  cathedraL  He  studied  medicine  at  Ferrara,  and, 
after  a  European  tour,  became  teacher  of  anatomy  in  that  city. 
He  thence  removed  to  Pisa,  and  from  Pisa,  at  the  instance  of 
Conno  L,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  to  Padua,  where,  besides  the 
chain  of  anatomy  and  surgery  and  of  botany,  he  held  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  the  new  botanical  garden.  He  died  at 
I^oa  on  the  9th  of  October  1562.  Ovly  one  treatise  by 
Fanopias  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  name^  the  Ohservatumes 
cuatomicae  (Venice,  1561).  His  collected  works,  Opera  genuina 
ammia,  were  published  at  Venice  in  1584.    (See  ANATomr.) 

FALLOUT.  FRtoteC  ALFRED  PIERRE;  Comte  de  (i8ix- 
1S86),  French  politician  and  author,  was  bom  at  Angers  on 
the  xxth  of  May  z8ii.  His  father  had  been  ennobled  by 
Qtoles  X.,  and  Falloux  began  his  career  as  a  Legitimist  and 
deocal  jomrnalist  under  the  influence  of  Mme  Swetchine.  In 
18^  be  entered  the  legislature  as  deputy  for  Maine-et-Loire, 
and  with  DAny  other  ultra-Catholics  he  gave  real  or  pretended 
snpport  to  the  xevolution  of  1848.  Louis  Napoleon  made  him 
mfnwtrr  of  education  in  1849,  but  disagreements  with  the 
president  led  to  his  resignation  within  a  year.  He  had  neverthe- 
less secured  the  passage  of  the  Loi  Falloux  (March  15,  1850) 
kn  the  organization  of  primary  and  secondary  education.  This 
law  provided  that  the  clergy  and  members  of  ecclesiastical 
orders,  male  and  female,  mi^t  exercise  the  profession  of  teaching 
without  producing  any  further  qualification.  This  exemption 
was  extended  even  to  priests  who  taught  in  secondary  schoob, 
where  a  univenity  de^ee  was  exacted  from  lay  teachers.  The 
primaxy  schoob  were  put  under  the  management  <^  the  curis. 
Falloaz  was  dected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1856.  His  failure 
to  secure  re-election  to  the  legislature  in  1866,  1869,  1870  and 
187X  was  due  to  the  opposition  of  the  stricter  Legitimists,  who 
viewed  with  suspicion  his  attempts  to  reconcile  the  Orleans 
princes  with  Henri,  comte  de  Chambord.  In  spite  of  his  failure 
to  enter  the  National  Assembly  his  influence  was  very  great, 
and  was  inczcaaed  by  the  intimacy  of  his  personal  relations  with 
Thien.  But  in  1872  he  offended  both  sections  of  the  monarchical 
party  at  a  conference  arranged  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  fusion 
between  the  partisans  of  the  comte  de  Chambord  and  of  the 
(Means  princes,  divided  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  flag.  He 
fqr^^**  that  the  comte  de  Chambord  might  recede  from  his 
position  with  dignity  at  the  desire  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  not  content  with  this  encroachment  on  royalist  principles, 
he  insinuated  the  possibility  of  a  transitional  stage  with  the  due 
d'Auaaale  as  present  oi  the  republic.  His  disgrace  was  so 
complete  that  be  was  excommunicated  by  the  bishop  of  Angers 
is  1876.    He  died  on  the  x6th  of  January  x886. 

Of  his  aumerons  works  the  best  known  are  his  Histoire  de 


Um$  Xri  (1840):  Hislain  de  Saint  Pie  (1845);  De  la  cantre- 
reeehtiam  (1876);  and  the  posthumous  Mtmmres  d'um  royalisle 

(9V«lB^l8«). 


FALLOW,  land  ploughed  and  tSIed,  but  left  unsown,  usually 
for  a  year,  in  order,  on  the  one  hand,  to  disintegrate,  aCrate 
and  free  it  from  weeds,  and,  on  the  other,  to  allow  it  to  re- 
cuperate. The  word  was  probably  early  confused  with  "fallow  " 
(from  O.  Eng.  /ea/»,  probably  cognate  with  Gr.  voXi^c,  grey), 
of  a  pale-:brown  or  yellow  colour,  often  applied  to  soil  left  untilled 
and  unsown,  but  chiefly  seen  in  the  name  of  the  "  fallow  deer." 
The  true  derivation  is  from  the  O.  Eng.  fealgOf  only  found  in  the 
plural,  a  harrow,  and  the  ultimate  origin  is  a  Teutonic  root 
meaning  "  to  plough,"  cf .  the  German  falgen.  The  recognition 
that  continuous  growing  of  wheat  on  the  same  area  d  land  robs 
the  soil  of  its  fertility  was  universal  among  ancient  pe<^les,  and 
the  practice  of  "  fallowing  "  or  resting  the  soil  b  as  old  as 
agriculture  itself.  The  "  Sabbath  rest "  ordered  to  be  given 
every  seventh  year  to  the  land  by  the  Mosaic  law  b  a  classical 
instance  of  the  "  fallow."  Improvements  in  crop  rotations  and 
manuring  have  diminished  the  necessity  of  the  "  bare  fallow," 
which  b  uneconomical  because  the  land  b  left  unproductive, 
and  because  the  nitrates  in  the  soil  unintercepted  by  the  roots  of 
pUnts  are  washed  away  in  the  drainage  waters.  At  the  present 
time  bare  fallowing  b,  in  general,  only  advisable  on  stiff  soib 
and  in  dry  climates.  A  "  green  fallow  "  b  land  planted  with 
turnips,  potatoes  or  some  similar  crop  in  rows,  the  space  between 
which  may  be  cleared  of  weeds  by  hoeing.  The  "  bastard 
fallow  "  b  a  modification  of  the  bare  fallow,  effected  by  the 
growth  of  rye,  vetches,  or  some  other  rapicUy  growing  crop, 
sown  in  autumn  and  fed  off  in  spring,  the  land  then  undergoing 
the  processes  of  ploughing,  grubbing  and  hanowing  usual  in  the 
bare  fallow. 

FALLOW-DEER  (that  is,  Dmv  Dees,  In  contradistinction 
to  the  red  deer,  Cervus  [Dama]  dama),  a  medium-sised  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  Ceriidae,  chsxacterixed  by  its  expanded 
or  palmated  antlers,  which  generally  have  no  bex-tine,  rather 
long  tail  (black  above  and  white  below),  and  a  coat  spotted  with 
white  in  summer  but  uniformly  coloured  in  winter.  The  shoulder 
height  b  about  3  ft.  The  species  b  semi-domesticated  in  Brttisli 
parks,  and  occurs  wild  in  western  Asia,  North  Africa,  the  south 
of  Europe  and  Sardinia.  In  prehbtoric  times  it  occurred 
throughout  northern  and  central  Europe.  One  park-breed  has 
no  spots.  Bucks  and  does  live  apart  except  during  the  pairing- 
season;  and  the  doe  produces  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  three 
fawns  at  a  birth.  These  deer  are  particularly  fond  of  hoise- 
chestnuts,  which  the  stags  are  said  to  endeavour  to  j>rocure  by 
striking  at  the  branches  with  their  antlers.  The  Persian  fallow- 
deer  (C.  [D,]  mesopotamicus),  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Lurbtan,  b  larger  than  the  typical  species,  and  has  a  1>righter 
coat,  differing  in  some  detaib  of  colouring.  The  antlers  have 
the  trez-tine  near  the  small  brow-tine,  and  the  palmation 
beginning  near  the  former.  Here  may  be  mentioned  the  gigantic 
fossil  deer  conmionly  known  as  the  Irish  elk,  which  b  perhaps  a 
giant  type  of  fallow-deer,  and  if  so  should  be  known  as  Cervus 
(Dama)  giganSeus.  If  a  distinct  type,  its  title  should  be  C. 
(Megaceros)  giganteus,  Thb  deer  inhabited  Ireland,  Great  Britain, 
central  and  northern  Europe,  and  western  Asia  in  Plebtocene 
and  prehbtoric  times;  and  must  have  stood  6  ft.  hi|^  at  the 
shoulder.  The  antlers  are  greatly  palmated  and  of  enormous 
sise,  fine  specimens  measuring  as  much  as  x  x  f t.  between  the  tips.. 

FALL  RIVEIU  a  dty  of  Brbtol  county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A., 
situated  on  Mount  Hope  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taimton  river, 
49 m.S.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1890)  74,398;  (1900)  104,865;  (estimated, 
X906)  105,942  ;i  (19x0  census)  1x9,295.  It  is  the  third  dty  in 
size  of  the  commonwealth.  Of  the  population  in  1900,  50,042, 
or  47*7%i  ^cre  foreign-bora,  90,244  were  of  foreign  parentage 
(t.e.  either  one  or  both  parents  were  fordgn),  and  of  these  81,721 
had  both  foreign  father  and  foreign  mother.  Of  the  foreign-bora, 
20,X72  were  French  C^inadians,  2329  were  Englbh  Canadians, 
12,268  were  from  England,  X045  were  from  Scotland,  73x7  were 
from  Ireland,  2805  were  from  Portugal,  and  1095  were  from 
Russia,  various  other  countries  being  represented  by  smaller 

>  The  small  increase  between  X900  and  1906  was  due  in  large  part 
to  the  emigration  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  gn**^  * 
of  X904~>S^d» 
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numbers.  Fall  River  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  railway,  and  has  good  steamer  connexions  with  Pro- 
vidence, Newport  and  New  York,  notably  by  the  *'  Fall  River 
Line,"  which  is  much  used,  in  connexion  with  the  N.Y.,  N.H.& 
H.  railway,  by  travellers  between  New  York  and  Boston.  The 
harbour  is  large,  deep  and  easy  of  access.  The  dty  lies  on  a 
plateau  and  on  slopes  that  rise  rather  steeply  from  the  river, 
and  is  irregularly  laid  out.  Granite  underlying  the  city  furnishes 
excellent  building  material;  among  the  principal  buildings 
are  the  state  armoury,  the  county  court  house,  the  B.M.C. 
Durfee  high  school,  the  custom  house,  Notre  Dame  College,  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  church  of  St  Anne,  the  Central 
Congregational  church  and  the  public  library.  The  common- 
wealth aids  in  maintaining  a  textile  school  (the  Bradford  Durfee 
textile  school),  opened  in  1904.  The  dty  library  contained  in 
1908  about  78,500  volumes.  There  is  considerable  commerce, 
but  it  is  as  a  manufacturing  centre  that  Fall  Riverisbest  known. 
Above  the  dty,  on  tl^  plateau,  about  2  m.  from  the  bay,  are  the 
Watuppa  Lakes,  7  m.  long  and  on  an  average  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  from  them  runs  the  Fall  (Quequechan)  river, 
with  a  constant  flow  and  descending  near  its  mouth  through 
127  ft.  in  less  than  half  a  mile.  The  conjunction  of  water 
transportation  and  water  power  is  thus  remarkable,  and  accounts 
in  great  part  for  the  dty's  rapid  growth.  The  waters  of  the 
North  Watuppa  Lake  (which  is  fed  by  springs  and  drains  out 
a  very  small  area)  are  also  exceptionally  pure  and  furnish  an 
excellent  water-supply.  The  Fall  river  runs  directly  through  the 
dty  (passing  beneath  the  dty  hall),  and  along  its  banks  are  long 
rows  of  cotton  mills;  formerly  many  of  these  were  run  by  water 
power,  and  their  wheels  men  placed  directly  in  iht  stream  bed, 
but  steam  power  is  now  used  almost  exdusively.  According  to 
the  special-  census  of  manufactures  of  1905,  the  value  of  aU 
factory  products  for  the  calendar  year  1904  was  $43,473,105, 
of  which  amount  l35,443,58x,  or  8x-5%,  consisted  of  cotton 
goods  and  dyeing  and  finishing,  making  Fall  River  the  largest 
producer  of  cotton  goods  among  American  dties.'  A  large  hat 
manufactory  (the  Marshall  Brothers'  factory)  furnishes  the 
United  States  army  with  hats.  Until  forced  by  the  competition 
of  mills  in  the  Southern  states  to  direct  attention  to  finer  pro- 
ducts, the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Fall  River  devoted  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  the  making  of  print  doth,  in  which  respect 
the  dty  was  long  distinguish^  from  Lawrence  and  Lowell, 
whose  products  were  more  varied  and  of  higher  grade..  The 
number  of  spindles  increased  from  265,328  in  1865  to  1,269,043 
in  i875»  3,000,000  in  1900,  and  to  about  3,500,000  in  1906. 
Excellent  drainage  and  sewerage  systems  contribute  to  the  dt3r's 
health.  The  birth-rate  was  in  1900  the  highest  (38*75)  <^  any 
dty  in  the  country  of  above  30,000  inhabitants  (three  of  the  four 
next  highest  bdng  Massachusetts  towns).  The  sodal  conditions 
and  labour  problems  of  Fall  River  have  long  been  exceptional 
The  mills  supplement  the  public  schools  in  the  mining  of  races 
and  the  work  for  Americanization,  and  laboCbr  disturbances, 
lor  which  Fall  River  was  once  conspicuous,  have  become  less 
frequent  and  less  bitter,  the  great  strike  of  1904-1905 — perhaps 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  textile  industry  in  the  United 
States— being  marked  by  little  or  no  violence.'  FaJl  River  has 
become  a  "  dty  of  homes,"  and  tenements  are  giving  way  to 
dwellings  for  one  or  two  families.  The  lists  of  the  dty's  corpora- 
tion stockholders  show  more  than  xo,ooo  names.  The  municipal 
police  is  controlled  (as  nowhere  else  in  the  state  save  in  Boston) 
by  a  state  board;  this  arrangement  is  generally  regarded  as 
having  worked  for  better  order.  Lowell  was  about  three  times 
as  large  as  Fall  River  in  1850,  and  Lawrence  was  larger  until  after 
1870.  Fall  River  was  originally  a  part  of  Freetown;  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  township  in  1803  (beinft  known  as  "  Troy  " 
in  X804-Z834),  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1854.  In  1861 
it  was  increased  by  certain  territory  secured  from  Rhode  Island, 

<  ^Rhe  above  figures  do  not  show  adet^uatdy  the  full  importance 
off  Fall  River  as  a  cotton  manufactunne  centre^  for  during  six 
nfihQths  of  the  census  year  the  great  strike  was  u  progress:  this 
strike,  caused  by  a  reduction  in  wages,  lasted  from  the  asth  oi  July 
1904  to  the  i8th  of  January  1905. 


the  city  having  spread  across  the  state  boundary  and  become 
subject  to  a  divided  jurisdiction.  In  1902  the  dty  received  a 
new  charter.  Its  manufactures  amounted  to  little  before  the 
War  of  18x2.  A  disastrous  fire  occurred  in  X843  (loss  above 
1500,000).  In  X904  Fall  River  became  the  see  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  that  name. 

See  H.  H.  Eari,  Ceniennial  History  of  PaU  Rber  .  .  .  1656-1876 
(New  York,  1877);  and  the  report  of  CanoQ  D.  Wright  on  Fall 
River,  LaweUoMd  Lawrence,  in  lAtn  annual  report  of  the  Massachutetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  (1882),  which,  however,  was  ngarded 
as  unjust  and  partial  by  the  manufacturers  of  Fall  Rjver. 

FALMOUTH,  a  munidpal  and  contributary  parliamentary 
borough  and  seaport  of  Cornwall,  England,  306  ixl  W.S.W.  ol 
London,  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (xyoz) 
XX, 789.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  the  laifest  of 
the  many  estuaries  which  open  upon  the  south  coast  of  the 
county.  This  is  entered  by  several  streams,  of  which  the  largest 
is  the  FaL  Falmouth  harbour  lies  within  Pendennis  Point,  which 
shelters  the  estuary  from  the  more  open  Falmouth  Bay.  The 
Penryn  river,  coming  in  from  the  north-west,  forms  one  of  several 
shallow,  winding  arms  of  the  estuary,  the  main  channel  of  which 
is  known  as  Carrick  Roads.  To  the  east  Pendennis  Castle  stands 
on  its  lofty  promontory,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  roads 
the  picturesque  inlet  of  the  Porthcuel  river  opens  between  Castle 
Point  on  the  north,  with  St  Mawes'  Castle,  and  St  Anthony  Head 
and  Zoze  Point  on  the  south.  The  shores  of  the  estuary  as  a. 
rule  slope  sharply  up  to  about  250  ft.,  and  are  beautifully  wooded. 
Tlie  entrance  is  x  m.  across,  and  the  roads  form  one  of  the 
best  refuges  for  shipping  on  the  south  coast,  being  accessible  at 
all  times  by  the  largest  vessels.  Among  the  prindpal  buildings 
and  institutions  in  Falmouth  are  the  town  hall,  inarket-houae, 
hair  of  the  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  a  meteorological  and 
magnetic  observatory,  and  a  submarine  mining  establishment. 
The  Royal  Cornwall  Yacht  Club  has  its  headquarters  here,  and 
in  the  annual  regatta  the  prindpal  prize  is  a  cup  given  by  the 
prince  of  Wales  as  duke  of  ComirsU.  Engineering,  shipbuilding, 
brewing  and  the  manufacture  of  manure  are  carried  on,  and 
there  are  oyster  and  trawl  fisheries,  especially  for  pilchard.  The 
iimer  harbour,  under  the  jurisdiction  |»rtly  of  commissioners  and 
partly  of  a  dock  company,  is  endosed  between  two  breakwaters, 
of  which  the  eastern  has  23  ft.  of  water  at  lowest  tides  alongside. 
The  area  of  the  harbour  is  42  acres,  with  neariy  700  lineal  yards 
of  quajrage.  There  are  two  graving  docks,  and  rq>airing  yards. 
Grain,  timber,  coal  and  guano  and  other  manures  are  imported* 
and  granite,  china  clay,  copper  ore,  ropes  and  fish  exported. 
Falmouth  is  also  in  favour  as  a  watering-place.  The  parlis/- 
mentary  borough  of  Penryn  and  Falmouth  returns  one  member. 
The  munidpal  borough  h  under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  ta 
councillors.    Area,  790  acres. 

Falmouth  (Falemuth)  as  a  haven  and  port  has  had  a  place 
in  the  maritime  history  of  Cornwall  from  very  early  times.  The 
site  of  the  town,  whidi  is  comparatively  modem,  was  formerly 
known  as  Smithick  and  Peimycomequick  and  formed  part  of 
the  manor  of  Arwenack  hdd  by  the  family  of  Killigrew.  The 
corporations  of  Penryn,  Truro  and  Helston  opposed  the  under- 
taking, but  the  lords  in  coundl,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred, 
dedded  in  Killigrew's  favour.  In  X652  the  House  of  Commons 
considered  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  Commonwealth 
to  grant  a  Thursday  market  to  Smithidc  This  market  was 
confirmed  to  Sir  Peter  Killigrew  in  x66o  together  with  two  fairs, 
on  the  30th  of  Oaober  and  the  27th  of  July,  and  also  a  ferry 
between  Smithick  and  Flushing.  By  the  charter  of  incorporation 
granted  in  the  following  year  the  name  was  changed  to  Falmouth, 
and  a  mayor,  recorder,  7  aldermen  and  X2  biurgesses  constituted 
a  common  coundl  with  the  usual  righu  and  privileges.  Three 
ytu%  later  an  act  creating  the  borough  a  separate  ecclesiastical 
parish  empowered  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to  assess  all  buildings 
within  the  town  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  pence  in  the  pound  for 
the  support  of  the  rector.  This  rector's  rate  occasioned  much 
ill-feeling  in  modem  times,  and  by  act  of  parliament  in  1896 
was  taken  over  by  the  corporation,  and  provision  made  for  its 
eventual  extinction.    The  disfranchisement  of  Penryn,  which 
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bad  long  been  a  subject  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  settled  in  1832,  by  uniting  Penryn  wilh  Falmouth  for  parlia- 
mentary purpoacs  and  assigning  two  members  to  the  united 
borougba.  By  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  1885,  the  number 
of  memben  was  reduced  to  one.  The  fairs  granted  in  1660  are 
DO  longer  held,  and  a  Saturday  market  has  superseded  the 
chartered  market.  In  \ht  17th  and  i8th  centuries  Falmouth 
grew  in  importance  owing  to  its  being  a  station  of  the  Packet 
Service  for  the  conveyance  of  mails. 

FALSI  POnrr,  a  famdk)cked  harbour  in  the  Cuttack  district 
of  Bengal,  India.  It  was  reported  by  the  famine  commissioners 
in  1867  to  be  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast  of  India  from  the 
Httgli  to  Bombay.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
that  veaseb  proceeding  up  the  Bay  of  Bengal  frequently  mistook 
it  for  Point  Pahnyias,  a  degree  farther  north.  The  anchorage 
is  safe,  roomy  and  completely  landkxked,  but  large  vessels  are 
obliged  to  lie  out  at  some  distance  from  its  mouth  in  an  exposed 
roadstead.  The  capabilities  of  False  Point  as  a  harbour  remained 
long  unknown,  and  it  was  only  in  i860  that  the  port  was  opened. 
It  was  rapidly  devetoped,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  Orissa 
canals.  Two  navigable  channels  lead  inland  across  the  Maha- 
nadi  delta,  and  connect  the  port  with  Cuttack  city.  The 
trade  of  False  Point  is  chiefly  with  other  Indian  harbours,  but 
a  large  txport  trade  in  rice  and  oil>seeds  has  sprung  up  with 
Mauritius,  the  French  colonies  and  France.  .  False  Point  is  now 
a  regular  port  of  call  for  Anglo-Indian  coasting  steamers.  Its 
capaJHlities  were  fiist  appreciated  during  the  Orissa  famine  of 
1866,  triicn  it  afforded  almost  the  only  means  by  which  supplies 
of  rke  ooukl  be  thrown  into  the  province.  A  lighthouse  is 
situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  anchorage,  on  the  point  which 
screens  it  from  the  southern  monsoon. 

FAUB  nSTEMCEB,  in  English  law,  the  obtaining  from  any 
other  pciion  by  any  false  pretence  any  diattel,  money  or  valuable 
aecarity,  with  intent  to  defraud.  It  is  an  indictable  misde- 
aeanour  under  the  Larceny  Act  of  x86i.  The  broad  distinction 
between  this  offence  and  larceny  is  that  in  the  former  the  owner 
ioxends  to  part  wilh  his  property,  in  the  latter  he  does  not. 
This  offence  dates  as  a  statutory  crime  practically  from.  1756. 
At  ooBunon  law'  the  only  remedy  originally  available  for  an  owner 
who  had  been  deprived  of  his  goods  by  fraud  was  an  indictment 
far  the  crime  of  cheating,  or  a  civil  action  for  deceit.  These 
remedies  were  insufBcient  to  cover  all  cases  where  money  or  other 
pmpertles  had  been  obtained  by  false  pretences,  and  the  offence 
was  first  partially  created  by  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  (1541), 
which  enacted  tlut  if  any  person  should  falsely  and  deceitfully 
obtain  ai^  money,  goods,  &c.,  by  means  of  any  false  token  or 
cooaterfcit  letter  made  in  any  other  man's  name,  the  offender 
abould  suffer  any  punishment  other  than  death,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  judge.  The  scope  of  the  offence  was  enlarged  to  include 
practicaOy  all  false  pretences  by  the  act  of  1756,  the  provisions 
d  whkh  were  embodied  in  the  Larceny  Act  i86z. 

Tbe  princqMil  points  to  notice  are  that  the  pretence  must 
be  a  faht  pretence  of  some  existing  fact,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  indncing  the  prosecutor  to  part  with  his  property  (e.g.  it  was 
held  not  to  be  a  false  pretence  to  promise  to  pay  for  goods  on 
delivery),  and  it  may  be  by  either  words  or  conduct^  The 
pnptxty,  too,  must  have  been  actually  obtained  by  the  false 
pretcaoe.  The  owner  must  be  induced  by  the  pretence  to  make 
over  the  absolute  and  unmediate  ownership  of  the  goods,  other- 
wise it  is  "  larceny  l^  means  of  a  trick.''  Jf.  a  not  always  easy, 
howcvo',  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  various  classes  of 
offences.  In  the  case  where  a  man  goes  into  a  restaurant  and 
a  meal,  and,  after  consuming  it,  says  that  he  has  no 
)  of  paying  for  it,  it  was  tisual  to  convict  for  obtaining  food 
by  fabe  pretences.  But  JL  v.  Jenes;  1898,  L.R.  z  Q.B.  119 
decided  tliat  it  is  neither  larceny  nor  false  pretences,  but  an 
offence  ttoder  the  Debton  Act  1869,  of  obtaining  credit  by 
fraud.    (See  abo  CHEAnNc;  Fraud;  Larceny.) 

Umittd  SkUet. — ^American  statutes  on  this  subject  are  mainly 
copied  ffom  the  F«g»»*t>  statutes,  and  the  courts  there  in  a  general 

ly  foDow  the  English  interpretations.    The  statutes  of  each 
be  consulted.    There  is  no  Federal  statute,  though 


there  are  Federal  laws  providing  penalties  for  false  personation 
of  the  lawful  owner  of  public  stocks,  &c.,  or  of  persons  entitled 
to  pensions,  prize  money,  &c.  (U.S.  Rev.  Sta|s.  §  5435),  or  the 
false  making  of  any  order  purporting  to  be  a  money  order 
{id.  §  5463). 

In  Arizona,  obtaining  money  or  property  by  falsely  personating 
another  is  punishable  as  for  larceny  (Penal  Code,  190Z,  §  4,79). 
Obtaining  credit  by  false  pretences  as  to  wealth  and  mercantile 
character  is  punishable  by  six  months'  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  not  exceeding  three  times  the  value  of  the  money  or  property 
obtained  (>tf.  S  481). 

In  Illinois,  whoever  by  any  false  representation  or  writing 
signed  by  him,  of  his  own  respectability,  wealth  or  mercantile 
correspondence  or  connexions,  obtains  credit  and  thereby  de- 
frauds any  person  of  money,  goods,  chattels  or  any  valuable  thing, 
or  who  procures  another  to  make  a  false  report  of  his  honesty, 
wealth,  &c.,  shall  return  the  money,  goods,  &c.,  and  be  fined  and 
imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year  (Crim.  Code,  1903, 
ch.  xxxviii.  §{  96,  97).-  Obtaining  money  or  property  by  bogus 
cheques,  the  "  confidence  game  "  (Dorr  v.  People,  1907,  {  228, 
111.  216),  or  "  three  card  monte,"  sleight  of  hand,  fortune-telling, 
&c.,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  from  one  to  ten  years 
(id.  a  98,  roo).  Obtaining  goods  from  warehouse,  mill  or  wharf 
by  fraudulent  receipt  wrongly  stating  amount  of  goods  de- 
posited— by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than 
ten  years  (id.  §  124).  Fraudulent  use  of  railroad  passes  is  a 
misdemeanour  (uf.  1250). 

In  Massachusetts  it  is  sunple  larceny  to  obtain  by  false  pre- 
tences the  money  or  personal  chattel  of  another  (Rev.  Laws, 
1902,  ch.  ccviii.  S  26).  Obtaining  by  a  false  pretence  with  intent 
to  defraud  the  signature  of  a  person  to  a  written  instrument, 
the  false  making  whereof  would  be  forgery,  is  punishable  by 
imprisoiunent  in  a  state  prison  or  by  fine  (id.  §  27). 

In  New  York,  obtaining  property  by  false  pretences,  felonious 
breach  of  trust  and  embeaskment  are  included  in  the  term 
"  larceny  "  (Penal  Code,  §  528;  Paul  v.  Dumar,  106  N.Y.  508; 
PeopU  V.  TaUlekan,  1907, 104  N.Y.  SuppL  805),  but  the  methods 
of  proof  required  to  establish  each  crime  remain  as  before  the 
code.  Obtaining  lodging  and  food  on  credit  at  hotel  Dr  lodgizvg 
house  with  intent  to  defraud  is  a  misdemeanour  (Pen.  Code, 
S  382).  Purchase  of  property  by  false  pretences  as  to  person's 
means  or  Ability  to  pay  is  not  criminal  when  in  writing  signed  by 
the  party  ttf  be  charged  (Pen.  Code,  §  544). 

FALTICHBin  (FaUi^tnt),  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Suceava,  Rumania,  situated  on  a  small  right-hand  tributary  of 
the  Sereth,  among  the  bills  of  north-west  Moldavia,  and  2  m. 
S.E.  of  the  frontier  of  Bukovina.  Pop.  (1900)  9643,  about  haff 
being  Jews.  A  branch  railway  runs  for  15  m.  to  join  the  main 
line  between  Czemowitz  in  Bukovina,  knd  Gakta.  The  Suceava 
department  (named  after  Suceava  or  Suciava,  its  former  capital, 
now  Suczawa  In  Bukowina)  is  densely  forested;  its  considerable 
timber  trade  centres  in  Falticheni.  For  five  weeks,  from  the 
3oth  July  onwards,  Russians  and  Austro-Hungarians,  as  well  as 
Rumans,  attend  the  fair  which  is  held  at  Falticheni,  chiefly  for 
the  sale  of  horses,  carriages  and  cattle. 

FALUN,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  the  district  (Uln)  of 
Kopparberg,  153  m.  N.W.  of  StodJiokn  by  raiL  Pop.  (1900) 
9606.  It  is  situated  in  a  bare  and  rocky  country  near  the 
western- shore  of  lake  Rimn.  Here  are  the  okiest  and  most 
celebrated  copper  mines  in  Europe.  Their  produce  has  gradually 
decreased  since  the  17th  century,  and  is  now  unimportant,  but 
sulphate  of  copper,  iron  pyrites,  and  some  goki,  silver,  sulphur 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  red  ochre  are  also  produced.  The  mines 
belong  to  the  Kopparberg  Mining  Company  (Stora  Kopparbergs 
Bergstags  Akliebohg,  formerly  Kopparhergstagen).  This  is  the 
oldest  industrial  corporation  in  Sweden,  and  perhaps  the  oldest 
still  existing  in  the  world;  it  is  known  to  have  been  establbhj^ 
before  1347.  Since  its  reorganization  as  a  joint-stock  company 
in  1890  many  of  the  shares  have  been  heU  by  the  crown,  philan'- 
thropic  institutions  and  other  public  bodies.  The  company  also 
owns  iron  mines,  limestone  and  quartz  quarries,  Urge  iron-wor''~ 
at  Domnarfvet  and  elsewhere,  a  great  extent  of  forests 
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saw-mills,  and  besides  the  outpat  of  the  copper  mines  it  pro- 
duces manufactured  iron  and  steel,  timber,  wood-pulp,  bricks 
and  charcoal.  Falun  has  also  railway  rolling-stock  factories. 
There  are  museums  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  a  lower  school 
of  mining,  model  room  and  sdentt6c  Lbrary.  The  so-called 
"  Gothenburg  System  "  of  munidpal  control  over  the  sale  of 
spiriu  was  actually  devised  at  Falun  as  early  as  1850. 

FAMA  (Gr.  ^/oy,  'Offoa)^  in  classical  mythology,  the  personi- 
fication of  Rumour.  The  Homeric  equiviUent  Ossa  {Iliad,  ii.  93) 
is  represented  as  the  messenger  of  Zeus,  who  spreads  reports 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  conflagration.  Homer  does  not  personify 
Pkeme,  which  is  merely  a  presage  drawn  from  human  utterances, 
whereas  Ossa  (until  later  times)  is  associated  with  the  idea  of 
divine  origin.  A  more  definite  character  is  given  to  Pheme  by 
Hesiod  (Works  and  Days,  764),  who  calls  her  a  goddess;  in 
Sophocles  {Oed.  Tyr.  158)  she  is  the  immortal  daughter  of  golden 
Hope  and  is  styled  by  the  oritor  Aeschines  {Comlra  Timarckum, 
S  X  28)  one  of  the  mightiest  of  goddesses.  According  to  Pausanias 
(i.  17.  x)  there  was  a  temple  of  Pheme  at  Athens,  and  at  Smsrma 
lib.  ix.  XX,  7),  whose  inhabitants  were  especially  fond  of  seeking 
the  aid  of  (Uvination,  there  was  a  sanctuaxy  of  Cledones  (sounds 
or  rumours  supposed  to  convey  omens). 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  cult  of  Fama  ainong  Ihe 
Romans,  by  whom  she  was  regarded  merely  as  "a  figure  of 
poetical  religion."  The  Temple  of  Fame  and  Omen  (Pheme  and 
Cledon)  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {Maralia,  p.  319)  is  due  to  a  con- 
fusion with  Aius  Locutius,  the  divinity  who  warned  the  Romans 
of  the  coming  attack  of  the  Gauls.  There  are  well-known 
descriptions  of  Fame  in  Virgil  {Ae/uid,  iv.  173)  and  Ovid  {Metam. 
xii.  39);  see  also  Valerius  Flaccus  (ii.  116),  Statins  {Tkehaisi i\\, 
425).  An  unfavourable  idea  gradually  bwame  attached  to  the 
name;  thus  Ennius  H)eaks  of  Fama  as  the  personification  of 
"  evil "  reputation  and  (he  opposite  of  Gloria  (cp.  the  adjective 
famosus,  which  is  not  used  in  a  good  sense  till  the  post-Augustan 
age).  Chaucer  in  his  House  of  Fame  is  obviously  imitating 
Virgil  and  Ovid,  although  he  is  also  indebted,  to  Dante's 
Divina  Commedia. 

FAHAGUSTA  (Gr.  Ammockosios),  a  town  and  harbour  on 
the  east  cost  of  Cyprus,  2\  m.  S.  of  the  ruins  of  Salamis.  The 
population  in  2901  was  8x8,  nearly  all  being  Moslems  who  live 
within  the  walk  of  the  fortress;  the  Christian  population  has 
migrated  to  a  suburb  called  Varosia  (pop.  3948).  The  foundation 
of  Salamis  (9.*.)  was  ascribed  to  Teucer:  it  was  probably  the 
most  important  town  in  early  Cyprus.  The  revolt  of  the  Jews 
under  Trajan,  and  earthquakes  in  the  time  of  Constantius  and 
Constantine  the  Great  helped  in  turn  to  destn^  it.  It  was 
restored  by  FL  Constantius  II.  (a.d.  337-361)  as  Constantia. 
Another  town  a~  little  to  the  south,  built  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  in  274  b.c,  and  called  Arsinoe  in  honour  of  his  sister, 
received  the  refugees  driven  from  Constantia  by  the  Arabs  under 
Mu'awiyah,  became  the  seat  of  the  orthodox  archbishopric, 
and  was  eventually  known  as  Famagusta.  It  received  a  large 
accession  of  population  at  the  fall  of  Acre  in  X291;  was  annexeid 
by  the  Genoese  in  1376;  reunited  to  the  throne  of  Cyprus  in 
1464;  and  surrendered,  after  an  investment  of  nearly  a  year, 
to  the  Turks  in  X571.  The  fortifications,  remodelled  by  the 
Venetians  after  1489,  the  castle,  the  grand  cathedral  church  of 
St  Ni<»Jas,  and  the  remains  of  the  palace  and  many  other 
churches  make  Famagusta  a  place  of  unique  interest.  Acts  ii. 
and  v.  of  Shakespeare's  Othdlc  pass  there.  -  In  X903  xxieasures 
were  taken  to  develop  the  fixie  natural  harbour  of  Famagusta. 
Basins  were  dredged  to  give  depths  of  X5  and  34  ft.  respeocively  at 
ordiaaxy  low  tides,  and  commodious  jetties  and  quays  were 
constructed. 

FAMILIAR  (through  the  Fr.  famUitr,  fiom  Lat.  famUtaris, 
of  or  belonging  to  the  famUia,  family),  an  adjective,  properly 
meaning  belonging  to  the  family  or  household,  but  in  this  sense 
the  word  is  rare.  The  more  usual  meaningf  are:  friendly, 
intimate,  well  known;  and  from  its  application  to  the  easy 
relations  of  intimate  friends  the  term  may  be  used  in  an  invidious 
sense  of  "  free  and  easy  "  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  one  not 
justified  by  an/  ckne  relationship,  friendship  or  intimacy. 


"  Familiar"  is,  however,  also  used  as  a  substantive,  ftpedally 
of  the  spirit  or  demon  which  attended  on  a  wizard  or  magirian, 
and  was  summoned  to  execute  bis  ixiaster's  wishes.  The  idea 
underlies  the  notion  of  the  Christian  guardian  angd  and  of 
the  Roman  {entiw  naialis  (see  Demonoxxxsy;  WncBCSAVT). 
In  the  Roman  Church  the  term  is  applied  to  persons  attached  to 
the  household  of  the  pope  or  of  bishops,  lliese  must  actually 
do  some  domestic  service.  They  are  supported  by  their  patron, 
and  enjoy  privileges  which  in  the  case  of  the  papal  familiara 
are  considerable  "  Familiars  of  the  Holy  Office  "  were  lay 
officers  of  the  Inquisition,  whose  functions  were  chiefly  those  oi 
police,  ih  making  arrests,  &c.,  of  persons  charged. 

FAHILISfSi  a  term  of  English  origin  (later  adopted  in  other 
languages)  to  denote  the  members  of  the  Familia  Caritatis  {Hta 
der  LieJUn;  Huts  der  Liefde;  Haus  der  LUbe;  "Family,  of 
Love  "),  founded  by  Hendrik  Niclaes  (bom  on  the  9th  or  xoth 
of  January  X50X  or  1502,  probably  at  MUnster;  died  after  1570, 
not  later  than  158X,  probably  in  i$8o).  His  calling  was  that  of 
a  merchant,  in  which  he  and  his  son  Frana  pro^Kred,  beooaolng 
ultimately  wealthy.  Not  till  1540  did  he  ^>pear  in  the  character 
of  one  divinely  endowed  with  "the  spirit  of  the  tme  love  oi 
Jesus  Christ."  Foe  twenty  years  (1540-1560)  Emden  was  the 
headquarters  at  once  of  hb  merchandise  and  of  his  propaganda; 
but  he  travelled  in  both  interests  to  various  countries,  visiting 
EngUnd  in  1552  or  1553.  To  this  period  belong  most  of  his 
writings.  His  primaxy  work  was  Den  Spegei  der  GkereckHckeii 
dorck  den  Ceist  der  Uejden  unde  den  vergodeden  Uensck  HJi. 
utk  de  hemmdische  Warkeii  beMgei,  It  appeared  in  an  English 
form  with  the  author's  revision,*  aa  An  IntrodueUon  lo  Ike  kUy 
Understanding  of  the  Classe  of  Righteousness  (1575?;  reprinted 
in  1649).  None  of  his  works  bear  his  name  in  full;  his  initials 
were  mystically  interpreted  as  standing  for  Homo  Noms,  His 
"  glass  of  righteousness  "  is  the  spirit  of  Christ  as  interpreted 
by  him.  The  remarkable  fact  was  brought  out  by  G.  Arnold 
(and  more  fully  by  F.  Nippold  in  1862)  that  the  printer  of 
Nidaes's  works  was  Christopher  Plantin,  of  Antwerp,  a  specially 
privileged  printer  of  Roman  Catholic  theology  and  liturgy,  yet 
secretly  a  steadfast  adherent  of  .Niclaes.  -  It  is  true  that  Nidaes 
claimed  to  hold  an  impartial  attitude  towards  all  existing  reUgious 
parties,  and  his  mysticism,  derived  from  David  Joris,  was 
undogmatic.  Vet  he  admitted  his  followers  by  the  rite  of  adult 
baptism,  and  set  up  a  hierarchy  among  them  on  the  Roman 
model  (see  his  Evangelium  Regni,iB,  English  A  JoyfuU  Message 
of  the  Kingdom,  1574^  reprinted,  1652).  His  panthdsm  ha<d 
an  antinomian  drift;  for  himself  and  his  officials  he  dalmed 
impeccability;  but,  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  charge 
that  among  his  followers  were  those  who  interpreted  "  love  " 
as  licence,  no  such  charge  can  be  sustained  against  the  morals 
of  Nidaes  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  sect.  His  chief  ^Mstle 
in  England  was  Christopher  Vitd,  a  native  of  Delft,  an  "  illumi* 
nate  elder,"  living  at  Colchester  and  Southwark,  who  ultimately 
recanted.  The  society  spread  in  the  eastern  counties,  in  spite 
of  repressive  measures;  it  revived  under  the  Commonwealth, 
and  lingered  into  the  early  years  of  the  x8th  century;  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  its  "  service  of  love  "  was  a  reliance  on  sympathy 
and  tenderness  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  edification  of  its 
members.  Thus,  in  an  age  of  strife  and  polemics,  it  seemed 
to  afford  a  refuge  for  quiet,  gentle  spirits,  and  meditative 
temperaments. 

See  F.  Nippold. "  H.  NicUes  u.  das  Haus  der  Uebe."  in  Zcsbdb^ 
far  die  hiUor.  Theol.  (1862):  artide  "  H.  Nidaes"  in  A  J.  van 
der  Aa.  Biog,  Woordenhoek  der  Nederlanden  (1866):  article  "  H. 
Nicholas."  by  C  Fdl  Smith,  in  Dia.  Ndt^  Biog.  (1894);  article 
"Familisten/'  by  Looft.  in  Heraog-Hauck's  Rtaleneyklopddm 
(1898).  (A.  Ga*) 

FAMILY,  a  word  of  which  the  etymology  but  partially 
illustrates  the  meaning.  The  Roman  famUia,  derived  from  the 
Oscan  famd  (servus),  originally  signified  the  servfle  property, 
the  thralls,  of  a  master.  Next,  the  term  denoted  other  domestic 
prq>erty,  in  things  as  well  as  in  persons.  Thus,  in  the  fifth  of 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  rules  are  laid  down:  8i> 

INTESTATO  •  MGRmni  •  Cm  •  SITUS  •  BEKES  •  NIC'*  STT  '  AOONATUS  - 
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FAIOUAIC  •  BABETO,  Aod  SI  •  AGNATU5  •  NEC  •  ESCIT  • 

CEirmis-rAiixuAM-NANCiTOK;  that  is,  if  a  man  die  intestate, 

leaving  no  natural  heir  who  had  been  under  his  poUstaSf  the 

nearest  agnate,  or  relative  tracing  his  connexion  with  the 

deceased  exclusively  through  males,  is  to  inherit  the  Jamilia, 

<tf  family  fortune  of  every  sort.    Failing  an  agnate,  a  member 

of  the  feni  of  the  dead  man  is  to  inherit.    In  a  third  sense, 

famUia  was  applied  to  all  the  persons  who  could  prove  themselves 

to  be  descended  from  the  same  ancestor,  and  thus  the  word 

ahnoit  corresponded  to  our  own  use  of  it  in  the  widest  meaning, 

as  when  we  say  that  a  person  is  "  of  a  good  family  "  (Ulpian, 

Dig.  so,  x6,  i9S/»)- 

I.  Leaving  for  awhile  the  Roman  terms,  to  which  it  will  be 

to  return,  we  may  provisionally  define  Family,  in  the 

modem  sense,  as  the  small  community  formed  by 

the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  and  by  the 

increase  of  children  bom  to  them.    These  in  modern 

times,  and  in  most  European  countries,  constitute  the  household, 

and  it  has  been  almost  universally  supposed  that  little  natural 

assodattons  of  this  sort  are  the  germ-cell  of  early  society.    The 

Bible  presents  the  growth  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  one 

boQsehold  of  Abraham.    Hb  patriarchal  family  dififered  from  the 

modem  family  in  being  polygamous,  but,  as  female  chastity 

was  one  of  the  conditions  of.  the  patriarchal  family,  and  as 

deittnt   through  males  was  therefore  recognized  as  certain, 

the  plurality  of  wives  makes  no  real  difference  to  the  argument. 

In  the  same  way  the  earliest  formal  records  of  Indian,  Greek  and 

Roman  society  present  the  family  as  firmly  established,  and 

generally  regarded  as  the  most  primitive  of  human  associations. 

Thfis,  Aristotle  derives  the  first  household  (oUla  rpCtrn)  from 

the  combination  of  man's  possession  of  property — ^in  the  slave 

or  in  domesticated  animals — with  man's  relation  to  woman, 

and  he  quotes  Hesiod:  of  coy  fihf  vftimoTa  YwcuKd  re  ^w  r' 

dpwHipa  {PptUkSf  i.  a.  5).    The  vUlage,  again,  with  him  is  a 

colony  or  (rfbhoot  of  the  household,  and  monarchical  government 

in  states  is  derived  from  the  monarchy  of  the  eldest  male  member 

of  the  faunily.    Now,  though  certain  ancient  terms,  introduced 

by  Aristotle  in  the  copters  to  which  we  refer,  mi^t  have  led 

Um  to  imagine  a  very  different  origin  of  society,  his  theory  is,  on 

the  face  of  it,  natural  and  plausible,  and  it  has  been  almost 

mttveisally  accepted.    The  beginning  of  society,  it  has  been  said 

a  thousand  times,  is  the  family,  a  natural  association  of  kindred 

by  blood,  composed  of  father,  mother  and  their  descendants. 

In  this  family,  the  father  is  absolute  master  of  his  wife,  his 

children  and  the  goods  of  the  little  community;  at  his  death 

Ids  ddest  son  succeeds  him;  and  in -course  of  time  this  assoda- 

tkm  of  kindred,  by  natural  increase  and  by  adoption,  develops 

into  the  dan,  getu,  or  ybws.    As  generations  multiply,  the  more 

di^aat  relations  split  off  into  other  clans,  and  these  dans,  which 

have  not  lost  the  sense  of  primitive  kinship,  unite  once  more 

into  tribes.    The  tribes,  again,  as  dviliaation  advances,  ac- 

kaowfedfe  themsdves  to  be  subjects  of  a  king,  in  whose  vdns 

the  blood  of  the  original  family  runs  purest.    Ttns,  or  something 

Eke  this,  b  the  common  theory  of  the  growth  of  society. 

3.  It  was.  between  1866  and  x88o  that  the  common  opinion 
to  be  seriously  opposed.  -  John  Ferguson  McLennan,  in  his 
Primiiioe  Marriage  and  his  essays  on  The  Warship  of 
Flanis  and  Animali  (see  his  Studies  in  A  ncierU  History, 
aec6nd  series),  drew  attention  to  tHe  wide  prevalence  of 
the  coatooi  of  inheriting  the  kinship  name  through  mothers, 
not  fathen;  and  to  the  law  of  "  Exogamy  "  (7.9.).  The  former 
wagie  he  attributed  to  archaic  uncertainty  as  to  fatherhood; 
the  natural  result  of  absolute  sexual  promiscuity,  or  of  Polyandry 
(f  J.).  Either  practice  is  inconsistent,  prima  fade,  with  the 
primitive  existence  of  the  Family,  whether  polygamous  or 
DMmojitBOus,  whether  patriarchal  or  modem.  The  custom  of 
Kungainy,  again, — here  taken  to  mean  the  Unwritten  law  which 
ikcs  it  incest,  and  a  capital  offence,  to  marry  within  the  real 
kin  denoted  by  the  common  name  of  the  kinship, — 
to  an  archaic  condition  of  family  affairs  all  unlike  our 
Table  of  prohibited  degrees.  This  hiw  of  Exogamy  was  found, 
;  many  nvace  races,  associated  with  Totems,  that  is  pUnts, 
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animals  and  othe^  natural  objects  which  give  names  to  the 
various  kinships,  and  are  themsdves,  in  various  degrees,  rever- 
enced by  members  of  the  kinships.  (See  Totem  and  Toteiosm.) 
Traces  of  such  kinships,  and  of  Toteihism,  also  of  alleged  promis- 
cuity in  andent  times,  were  detected  by  McLennan  in  the  legends, 
folk-lore  and  institutions  of  Greece,  R6me  and  India.  Later, 
Prof.  Robertson  Smith  found  similar  survivals,  or  possible 
survivab,  among  the  Semitic  races  {Kinship  in  Early  Arabia). 
Others  have  followed  the  same  trail  among  the  Cdts  (S.  Rdnach, 
Cultes,  mythes  et  religions,  1904). 

If  arguments  founded  on  these  alleged  survivals  be  valid, 
it  may  be  that  the  most  dvilized  races  have  passed  through  the 
stages  of  Exogamy,  Totemism  and  reckoning  descent  in  the 
female  line.  McLennan  explained  Exogamy  as  a  result  of 
scarcity  of  women,  due  to  female  infantidde.  Women  being 
scarce,  the  men  of  a  group  would  steal  them  from  other  groups, 
and  it  would  become  shameful,  and  finally  a  deadly  sin,  for  a  man 
to  marry  within  his  own  group-name,  or  name  of  kinship,  say 
Wolf  or  Raven.  Meanwhile,  owing  to  scardty  of  women,  one 
woman  would  be  the  mate  of  many  husbands  (polyandry); 
hence,  paternity  bdng  undetermined,  descent  would  be  reckoned 
through  mothers. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  McLennkn's  theory,  which,  as  a 
whole,  has  been  attacked  by  many  writers,  and  is  now,  perhaps, 
accepted  by  none.  McLennan's  was  the  most  brilliant 
pk}ncer  work;  but  his  supply  of  facts  was  relatively 
scanty,  and  his  friend  Charles  Darwin  stated  objections 
which  to  many  seem  final,  as  regards  the  past  exfstence  of  a  stage 
of  sexual  promiscuity.  C.  N.  Starcke  {The  Primitive  Family, 
1889),  Edward  Alexander  Westermarck  {History  of  Human 
Marriage,  1891),  Emest  Crawley  {The  Mystic  Rose),  Herbert 
Spencer,  Emile  Diirkheim,  Lord  Avebury  and  many  others, 
have  criticized  McLennan,  who,  however,  in  coining  the  term 
Exogamy,  and  drawing  sdentific  attention  to  Totemism,  and 
reckoning  of  kin  through  mothers,  founded  the  study  of  eariy 
sodety.  Here  it  must  be  observed  that  "  Matriarchate  "  {q.t.) 
is  a  misleading  term,  as  is  "  GyAaecocracy,"  for  the  custom  of 
dedudng  descent  on  the  spindle  side.  Women  among  totemistic 
and  exogamous  savages  are  in  a  degraded  position,  nor  does  the 
deriving  and  inheriting  of  the  kinship  name,  or  anything  else, 
on  the  spindle  side,  imply  any  ignorance  of  paternal  relations; 
even  where,  as  among  Central  Australian  tribes,  the  facts  of 
reproduction  are  said  to  be  unknown. 

3.  Simultaneous  with  McLennan's  researches  and  speculations 
were  the  works  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  a 
custom  very  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  histoiy  of 
sodety.  In  about  two-thirds  of  the  globe,  persons  Jjia, 
in  addressing  a  kinsman  do  not  discriminate  between 
grades  of  relationship.  All  these  grades  are  merged  in  large 
categories.  Thus,  in  what  Morgan  calls  the  "  Malayan  system,'! 
"  all  consanguinH,  near  or  far,  fall  within  one  of  these  relation- 
ships—grandparent, parent,  brother,  sister,  child  and  grand- 
child." .  No  other  blood-relationships  are  recognized  {Ancient 
Society).  •  This  at  once  reminds  us  of  the  Platonic  Republic. 
"  We  devised  means  that  no  one  should  ever  be  able  to  know  his 
own  child,  but  that  all  should  imagine  themselves  to  be  of  one 
family,  and  should  regard  as  brothers  and  sisters  those  who 
were  within  a  certain  limit  of  age;  and  those  who  were  of  an  elder 
generation  they  were  to  regard  as  parents  and  grandparents, 
and  those  who  were  of  a  younger  generation  as  children  and 
grandchildren  "  {Timaeus,  18,  Jowett's  translation,  first  edition, 
vol.  ii.,  1871).  This  system  prevails  in  the  Polynesian  groups 
and  in  New  Zeahmd.  Next  comes  what  Morgan  chooses  to  call 
the  Turanian  system.  "  It  was  u Jversal  among  the  North 
American  aborigines,"  whom  he  styles  Ganowanians.  "  Traces 
<*i  it  have  been  found  in  parts  of  Africa"  {Ancient  Society), 
and  "  it  still  prevails  in  South  India  among  the  Hindus,  who 
speak  the  Dravidian  language,"  and  also  in  North  India,  among 
other  Hindus.  The  system,  Morgan  says,  "  is  simply  stu- 
pendous." It  is  not  exactly  the  same  among  all  his  miscellaneous 
"  Turanians,"  but,  on  the  whole,  assumes  the  following  shapes. 
Suppose  the  speaker  to  be  a  male,  be  will  style  his  nephew  ar'' 


niece  In  tbe  mile  line,  bii  brMhet'i  cUldten.  "nn"  and 
"daughlet,"  »nd  his  grand-Mphlin  ind  grind- ni«(s  in  the  mile 
Gnc,  "gnnduD"  and  " (nnddiughtci."  Htce  the  Turaniin 
and  the  Malayan  lystcmi  agree.  But  change  the  sei;  let  the 
male  speaker  oddreu  hi3  nephews  and  nieces  in  the  female  Line,— 
the  children  ol  hiisster,— he  ulula  Ihcm  as  "nephew"  and 
"niece,"  and  Ihey  hail  him  as  "uncle."  Now,  in  the  Maby 
system,  nephews  and  nieca  on  both  sides,  brolher^s  children  or 
listers,  are  alike  named  "  children  "  of  the  uncle,  U  the  speaker 
be  a  lemale,  i^ng  the  Tunoiaa  Myle,  these  te rnu  an  revetted. 
Her  sister's  sou  and  daughter*  iie  saluted  by  her  ai  "  son  " 
and  "diUgblet,"  her  brother's  children  ibe  calls  "  nephew" 
and  "  niece."  Yet  the  children  of  the  persona  thua  styled 
"  nephew  "  and  "  niece  "  are  not  recxignixed  in  conversation  as 
*'  grand-nephev  "  and  "  gnnd-nicce/'  but  as  "  grandson  "  and 
"granddaughter.'*  It  is  impossihle  here  to  tlo  more  than 
indicate  these  features  of  the  claaaificatoty  nomenclature,  from 

particulars  to  Morgan'!  SyiUms  tj  Cim3anti'i''ily  and  AJixily  of 
lit  Human  gjut. 

Tbe  eiistence  ol  tbe  clauiSatoty  system  i>  not  an  entirely 
novel  discovery,  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  one  ol  the  inquirers 
into  early  society,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
noticed  this  mode  of  address  among  the  Galactophagi,     lufitau 

importance  of  the  lactB,and  to  bis  energetic  collection  of  reports, 
we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  system. 
From  an  eiaminalioo  of  the  degrees  of  kindred  which  seem 
to  be  indicated  by  the  "  Malayan  "  and  "  Tuianian  "  modes  of 
addreaa,  he  has  worked  out  a  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  modern 
fatnily.  A  brief  compaiiion  of  this  with  other  modem  theories 
will  dose  our  account  ol  the  family.  The  main  points  of  the 
theory  are  shortly  staled  In  Syilmi  a/  CenianiuinUy,  Ac,,  and 
in  AiKwtU  SxUly,  Fnnn  the  lattel  work  we  quote  the  following 
description  ol  the  five  different  and  successive  forms  of  the 

"  I.  Tl>  CMiundu'x  Fcmily.— It  wi^  liunded  upon  the  inta- 
■■  nJ'riii  Fi-nJiaif  Ftm^—ll""^    '      ""    '"■""""■ 

Keiunly  of  kin  li>  tmcii  other,  allhouih 

'~"'HLn^%'"JyaiZlin  6.  /•"'.rlj^Ti',,'.  ,^^^ltw»6 founded  upon 
maniate  Ni  ■■■  :  .an  eiiclu*ive  coHabna- 

■■\w.nl ^rf^ponthema^ge 


farms,  namely,  ibe  &nl.  itcoid.  and  fitlb,  ■ 
ey  veK  suflieiedlly  genera]  and  influent ial 
:x  lyiteDia  of  eouanguinity,  all  of  which  i 


.    Unhappily, 


e  with  which  thiqr  ■ 


Morgan  makes  the  systems  i 

ejtistence  of  the  Consanguine  and 
there  is  DO  other  proof ,  and  the  sa 
on  a  very  different  principle  (McLennan,  Stadia  in  Aiuient 
History).  Looking  at  facts,  we  find  the  Consanguine  family 
nowhere,  and  cannot  easily  imagine  how  early  groups  abstained 
from  infringing  on  esch  other,  snd  crested  a  systematic  marriage 
of  brother*  and  sisters.  St  Augustine,  however  l,Dc  cit.  Dei, 
TV.  i6),  and  Arcbinui  in  his  Thaialia  (Odyiiey,  li.  7,  scholia 
B,  fj)  agree  more  or  less  with  Morgan.  Next,  how  did  the 
Consanguiac  family  change  into  the  Puaalnan  ?  Motgan  says 
(A  luitHI  Socitij)  brother*  ceased  to  marry  their  sisters,  because 
"the  ev3*  of  it  could  not  for  ever  escape  human  ohaervation." 
Thus  the  Puoaluan  family  wia  bit  upon,  and  "  created  a  distinct 
lyitcm  of  consanguinity "  {AaiitiU  Siiiety),  the  TuranisB. 
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I  reformation  in  the  intermarriage  of  brothers  aitd 

vould  not  have  produced  (as  Morgan  says  it  did)  the  change 
n  the  Malayan  to  the  Tuianian  system,  the  diSetenct  in  the 
1  systems,  as  eiemplified  in  Seneca  and  Tamil,  being  "  in  the 

narriage  of  hrothersand  listen"  (.1iicieiU,S«i<l>).  Vet  the 


Funatuan  family,  though  it: 
ing,"  "did  not  furnish  adc 


system.' 
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isRUpected, 

had  it  not  be. 

unaluan  f.mU 

:lorm  the  Malay 
seen,  it  did  reform.    The  Punaluan 
njueolly  involved  own  brothers  and 
I,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  ■ 
the  gentile  orginiiation,"    Yet  even 
lUy  (AruitiU  Sceitly)  "  brothers  ceased  to 
rs."     What,  then,  did  the  "  gentile  organiia- 
As  they  had  already  ceased  to  marry  their 


Morgan  btl  intended,  apparently,  to 
as,  a  long  transition  to  tbe 
lefinite  custom  of  ciogamy,  but  It  will  be  seen  that  his  Language 
s  not  very  dear  nor  his  positions  assured.  He  does  not  adduce 
luffident  proof  that  the  Fimaluan  family  ever  existed  as  an 
nstitutioa,  ev«n  In  Hawaii,  There  is,  if  passible,  a  giealet 
ibsence  of  historical  testimony  to  the  eastence  of  the  Coik- 
languine  family.  It  is  dilEculi  to  bdieve  that  etogamy  was  1 
innsdous  moral  and  lodtU  icfotmation,  because, »  kyftlJUa,  the 
savages  bad  DO  mora]  data,  nothing  10  cause  disgust  il  rdaliau 
xhich  seem  revolting  to  ul  II  is  as  bnprobable  that  they  di*- 
lovered  the  supposed  physical  evUs  of  breeding  in  and  in.  That 
liscovery  codd  only  have  been  made  after  a  long  eipcricnce,  and 
n  the  Consanguine  family  that  experience  was  impossible.     Tlius, 
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ot em-kindred),  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
riage  law*  of  the  Kamilaroi,  are. vitiated  hy 
amlradictoiy  nature  of  tbe  evidence  [sec 
tng'i  QntttuJand.  Appendix;  ProcttdiMgi  of 


r,  Nairn,  October 
39,  JS74).  Further,  though  Morgan  calls  the  Australian  "gentile 
orgatiiaation  "  "  incipient,"  he  admits  (.iKumSKKiy)  that  the 
Narrinyeri  have  totem  groups,  in  which  "  the  children  are  irf  the 
clan  of  the  father."  Far  fiom  being  "  Indpienl,"  thegea»ol  the 
Narrinyeri  is  on  the  footing  of  tbe  ghotra  ol  Hindu  custom. 
Lastly,  though  Morgan  frequently  dedaie*  that  the  Polynesian 
have  not  the  gens  (for  he  thinks  them  not  suffidently  advanced), 
W.  W.  Gill  {Uyiki  and  5<Mfi/r«  Ua  Smk  Futjfc,  London, 
i8;6)  has  shown  that  unmistakable  truti  of  the  tolem  aurvive  is 
Polynesian  mythology. 

».  Morgan's  theory  was  oppoKiI  by  McLennan  (.Slaiia  ss 
Aruiait  Hillary,  iS;6],  who  Inalnt lined  that  ttw  namea  (ol 
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rehtionshi|te,  in  the  "  davificatoiy  qrstem,"  weie  matly  terms 
oi  address,  as  among  ourselves  when  a  preacher  caUs  any  adult 
male  "  brother/'  when  an  old  woman  is  addrosed  as 
"  mother/'  when  an  elder  man  calls  a  junior  "  my 
son."  He  abo  showed  that  his  own  system  accounted 
for  the  terms.  The  controverqr  is  still  ahve;  one  set  of  writers 
w^rtiiwg  thg  aavage  tgwM  nf  rgWiftnahip  m  indimting  a.  atate  of 

thin^i  m  which  human  beings  dwelt  in  a  "  horde,"  with  pro- 
mw™*— *  intercourse;  another  set  holding  that  the  terms  do  not 
mdscate  amsanguineoua  kinship,  but  de^ees  of  age,  status,  and 
Iff  fBTfff I  obligations  in  a  local  tribe,  and  therefore  that  thQr  do 
Dot  yiehl  any  presumptioa  that  there  was  a  past  of  promiscuity  or 
<tf  what  is  called  "  group  marriage."  On  Morgan's  side  (not  of 
ooune  accepting  all  his  details)  are  L.  Fison  and  A.  W.  Hbwitt, 
and  BaUwin  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen.  Agsinst  him  are  Staicke, 
Westennarck,  A.  Lang,  Dr  Durkheim,  apparently,  Crawley  and 
many  others. 

5.  A  second  presnn^ion  in  favouri>f  original  promiscuity  has 
bees  drawn  by  the  eminent  Australian  students,  Baldwin 
Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gillen,  and  by  A.  W.  Howitt,  from 
the  customs  oi  some  Australian  aborigines.  In  each 
tribe,  owing  to  customary  laws  whkh  are  to  be 
examined  later,  only  men  and  women  of  a  given  status 
are  intcrmarriageable  (nupa,  noa,  tmowo)  with  each  other. 
Though  chiU-betrothals  are  usual,  and  though  the  woman  is 
spectafized  to  one  man,  who  im>tects  and  nourishes  her  and  all 
her  children,  and  thou|^  their  union  is  immediately  preceded  by 
an  extended /as  primae  nocAs  (such  as  Herodotus  describes  among 
the  Nasamooes),  yet,  among  certain  tribes,  the  foUowing  custom 
prevails.  At  great  meetings  the  tribal  leaders  assign  a  woman  as 
parammir  (with  what  amount  of  permanence  remains  obscure)  to 
a  man  [pirramnti',  one  woman  may  have  several  pirrauru  men, 
one  man  several  pinauru  women,  in  addition  to  their  regularly 
betrothed  {Uppa  malku)  wives  and  husbands.  The  husband 
occa»onally  shows  fi^t,  aiKl  bitter  jealousies  prevail,  but,  at 
the  great  ceremonial  meetings,  complaisance  is  enforced  uiider 
penalty  of  strangling.  Thenceforth,  if  the  husband  permits,  the 
male  pinauru  has  matrimonial  rights  over  the  other  man's 
hppa  malku  wife  when  they  meet.  A  symbolic  ceremony  of 
union  pftcedcs  the  junction  of  the  pinauru  people.  This  inst  itu- 
ticm,  as  far  as  leparted,  is  peculiar  to  a  group  of  tribes  near  Lake 
Eyre,  the  Dieri,  Urabuxma,  and  their  congeners, — or  perhaps  to 
all  who  have  the  same  "  phratry  "  names  as  the  Dieri  and 
Urabonna  (Kiraru  and  MaUtra,  in  various  dialectic  forms). 

Elsewhere  the  pinauru  custom  is  not  known:  but  almost 
everywhere  there  are  licentious  festivals,  in  which  all  marriage 
rules  except  those  whkh  forbid  incest  (in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
namely  between  the  closest  xelations)  are  thrown  to  the  winds. 
Afeo  a  native  travelling  among  alien  tribes  is  lent  women  of  the 
sutus  into  whkh  he  may  legally  many. 

Baldwin  Spencer  and  F.  J.  GiUen,  and  A.  W.  Hbwitt,  regard 
pinauru  as  "  group  marriage  "  and  as  a  proof  that,  at  one  time, 
all  intcrmarriageable  people  were  actually  husbands 
and  wives,  whik  the  other  examples  of  licence  are  also 
survivals,  in  a  later  stage  of  decay,  of  promiscuity,  and 
**  group  naarrlage."  To  this  it  is  replied  that "  group  marriage  " 
B  a  misooioer;  that  if  pinauru  be  in  a  sense  marriage  it  is 
status,  not  group  nuuriage.  Again,  it  is  urged,  pinauru  is  a 
modification  of  Hppa  malku,  which  comes  first;  a  woman  is 
"  specialized  "  to  a  man  before  she  can  be  made  pinauru  to 
another,  and  her  Uppa  malku  husband  continues  to  support  her, 
and  to  recognize  her  children  as  his  own,  after  she  has  become 
psmuru  to  another  man  or  other  men.  Without  the  foregoing 
tippa  malku  union,  the  pinauru  uxuons  are  not  conceivabk; 
they  are  mere  legailizcd  paramourships,  modifying  the  tippa 
maUtu  marriage  (like  the  Italian  cidsbeism),  procuring  a  protector 
for  a  woman  in  her  husband's  absence,  and  supplying  1^1  loves 
for  bachelors.  The  custom  is  peculiar  to  a  given  set  of  kindred 
tribes.  The  festivals  are  the  legalized,  restrkted  and  more  or 
kss  permanent  modification  of  the  casual  orgies  of  feasts  of 
bocnce,  or  Saturnalia,  which  have  their  analo^es  among  many 
peqpk,  andent  and  modem.    FirrQvru  9  no  more  a  survival 


of  and  a  proof  of  primitive  piomfacuity,  than  is  the  legalised  incest 
of  ancknt  Egypt  or  ancient  Peru.  If  these  views  be  correct  the 
argument  for  primitive  promiscuity  derived  from  pinauru  falls 
to  the  ground. 

6.  The  questions  at  issue  obviously  are,  was  mankind  originally 
promiscuous,  with  no  objections  to  marriage  between  persons  of 
the  nearest  kin;  and  was  the  first  step  in  advance 
the  prohibition  of  marriage  (or  of  amatory  intercourse) 
between  brothers  and  sisters;  or  did  mankind  origin- 
ally live  in  very  small  groups,  under  a  jealous  sire, 
who  imposed  restrictions  on  intercourse  between  the  young 
males,  his  sons,  and  all  the  females  of  the  "  hearth-circk,"  who 
constituted  his  harem  ?  The  problem  has  been  studied,  first, 
in  the  institutions  of  savages,  notably  of  the  most  backward 
savages,  the  black  luitives  of  Australia;  and  next,  in  the  light 
of  the  habits  of  the  higher  nuunmalia. 

As  regards  Australian  matrimonial  institutions,  it  has  been 
known  sin<»  the  date  of  the  Journals  of  two  Expeditions  of 
JHsanery^  by  Sir  George  Grey  (xS37-r839),  that  they  are  very 
complex  and  peculiar,  in  points  strongly  resembling  the  customary 
laws  of  the  more  backwud  Red  Indian  tribes  of  North  America. 
Information  came  £n,  whik  McLennan  was  working,  from 
G.  Taplin  (Jke  Narriuyeri,  1874),  from  A.  W.  Howkt  and  L. 
Fison,  and  many  other  inquirers  (in  Brough  Smyth's  Aborigines 
of  Victoria,  1S7S),  from  Howitt  and  Fkon  again  (in  Kamilaroi 
and  Kumoi,  1&80) ,  and  many  essays  by  these  authors,  and  finally, 
in  Natim  Tribes  of  Central  Australia  (1899)  and  Northern  Tribes 
of  Central  Aus^alia  (rgoi),  by  Baldwin  Spencer  and  F.  J.  Gilkn; 
and  in  Howitt's  Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Australia  (1904), 
with  R.  Roth's  North-West  Central  Queensland  Aborigines  (r897). 
AU  of  these  are  works  of  very  high  merit.  Knowledge  is  now 
much  more  wide,  minute  and  securely  based  than  it  was  when 
McLennan's  Studies  in  Ancient  History,  second  series,  was 
posthumously  published  (1896).  We  know  with  certainty  that 
in  Australia,'  among  archak  savages  who  have  neither  mctab, 
agriculture,  pottery  ix>r  ^domesticated  animals,  a  graduated 
scak  of  matrimonial  institutkns  exists.  First  there  are  local 
tribes,  each  tribe  having  its  own  dialect;  holding  a  recognized 
area  of  territory;  and  living  on  frkndly  terms  with  neighbouring 
tribes.  Territorial  conquest  is  never  attempted.  In  many  cases 
a  knot  of  tribes  of  allied  dialects  and  kindred  rites  may  be,  or  at 
least  is,  spoken  of  as  a  "  natkn  "  by  our  authorities. 

7.  Customary  law  is  administer«l  by  the  Senkrs,  the  wbe, 
the  magically  skilled,  who  in  many  cases  are  "  headmen  "  of 
local  groups  or  of  sets  of  kindred.  As  to  marriage,  PHmlOm 
persons  may  wed  within  the  local  tribe,  or  into  a  n>Mb* 
neighbouring  local  tribe,  at  will,  provided  that  they  *****''• 
ob<5^  the  restrictions  of  customary  law.  The  local  •■"""^•^ 
tribe  is  neither  exogamous  nor  endogamous,  any  more  than  is  an 
English  county,  llie  restrictions,  except  where  they  have  become 
obsokte,  fall  into  six  main  categories: — 

(r)  In  the  most  primitive,  eiuJi  tribe  consists  of  two  inter- 
marrying and  exogamous  divisions,  which  are  often  styled 
pkratries.  Each  such  division  has  a  name,  which,  when  it  can 
be  translated,  is  the  name  of  an  animal:  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  phratry  ruime  is  lost.  In  one 
instance,  that  of  the  Euahlayi  tribe  of  north-west  New  South 
Wales,  the  phratry  names  are  said  (by  Mrs  Langkh  Parker)  to 
mean  "  Light  Bkod  "  and  "  Dark  Bkod."  This,  as  in  the  theory 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Mathews,  Eagle  and  Crow,  mi^t  be  taken  to 
indicate  a  blending  of  two  distinct  races. 

Taking,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  tribes  whose  phratry  lumes 
mean  "  Crow  "  ^nd  "  Eagk  Hawk,"  every  member  of  the  tribe 
bekngs  either  to  Eagk  Hawk  phratry  or  to  Crow  phratry:  if  to 
Crow,  the  man  or  woman  can  only  marry  an  Eagle  Hawk,  if  to 
Eagk  Hawk,  can  only  marry  a  Crow.  The  children  invariably 
bekng  to  the  phratry  of  the  mother,  in  this  most  primitive  type. 
Within  Eagk  Hawk  phratry  is  one  set  of  totem  kins,  named 
usually  after  various  species  of  animals  and  plants;  within 
Crow  phratry  is  another  set  of  totem  kins,  named  always  (except 
in  one  region  of  Central  Australia)  after  a  different  set  of  plants 
and  animals.    With  the  exception  mentkned  (that  of  thr 
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"  xiatioii  ")j  in  no  tribe  does  the  same  totem  ever  occdr  in  both 
phrfttries.  Totems  and  totjem  names  are  inherited  by  the 
childxen  from  the  mother,  in  this  primitive  type.  Thus  a  man, 
Eagle  Hawk  by  phratiy,  Snipe  by  totem,  marries  a  woman  Crow 
by  phratry,  Black  Duck  by  totem.  His  cfaildien  by  her  are  of 
phratiy  Crow,  of  totem  BUxk  DudL  Obviously  no  person  can 
many  another  of  his  or  her  own  totem,  because,  in  the  phratry 
into  which  he  or  she  must  marry,  no  man  or  woman  of  his  or  htr 
totem  exists.  The  prohibition  extends  to  members  of  alien  and 
remote  tribes,  if  of  the  same  totem  name. 

The  same  rules  exist  in  the  more  primitive  North  American 
tribes,  but  as  the  phratzy  there  has  generally,  though  not  always, 
decayed,  the  rule,  where  this  has  occurred,  maely  forbids 
marriage  within  the  totem  kin. 

(a)  We  find  this  type  of  organisation,  where  the  child  inherits 
phratzy  and  totem  from  the  father,  not  from  the  mother. 

(3)  We  find  tribes  in  which  phratry  and  totem  are  inherited 
from  the  mother,  but  an  additional  rule  prevails:  the  rule  of 
"  Matrimonial  Oasaes."  By  this  device,  in  phratry  **  Dilbi," 
there  are  two  classes,  ^'Muri"  and  *'Kubi."  In  phratry 
"  Kupathin  "  are  two  classes, "  Ipai "  and  **  Kumbo  "  (aU  these 
names  are  of  unknown  meaning).  Each  child  inherits  ita  mother's 
phratry  name  and  totem  name,  and  also  the  name  of  that  dass 
of  the  two  in  the  mother's  phratry  to  which  the  mother  docs  m4 
belong.  No  person  may  many  into  his  or  her  own  dass— 
practically  into  his  or  her  own  generation:  the  rule  makes 
parental  and  filial  marriages  impossible, — but  these  never  occur 
even  among  more  primitive  tribes  which  have  not  the  institution 
of  dasse^.  Suppose  that  the  class  names  are  really  names  of 
animals  and  other  objects  in  natuie--as  in  a  few  cases  they 
actually  are.  Then  the  rules,  where  classes  exist,  would  amount 
to  this:  no  person  may  many  another  who,  by  phratiy,  totem  or 
gencratiouj  owns  the  same  hereditary  animal  name  aa  himself 
or  herself.  In  practice,  where  phratries  exist,  a  man  who  knows 
a  woman's  phratry  name  knows  whether  or  not  he  may  marry 
her.  Where  dass  names  exist  (even  though  the  phratiy  name  be 
lost),  a  man  who  knows  a  woman's  dass  name  knows  whether 
or  not  he  may  marry  her.    Nothing  can  be  simpler  in  practice. 

(4)  The  same  rules  as  under  (3)  exist,  but  the  phratiy,  totem 
and  dass  are  inherited  through  the  father:  the  dass  of  the  child 
of  course  not  being  the  father's,  but  the  linked  daaa  in  his 
phratry. 

(5)  In  the  fifth  category  (Central  North  Austzalia),  whOe 
phratry  name  (if  not  lost)  and  totem  name  are  inherited  from 
the  father,  by  a  refinement  of  law  which  is  spreading  southwards 
there  are  four  classes  in  each  phratiy  (or  main  exogamous 
division  unnamed),  and  the  choice  <rf  a  partner  in  life  is  thus 
more  restricted  thui  in  more  primitive  tribes. 

(6)  Finally  we  reach  the  institutions  of  the  group  of  tribes 
caUed,  from  the  name  of  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  the  set, 

**  the  Arunta  natioiL"  They  occupy  the  Macdonnell 
Ranges  and  other  territory  in  the  very  centre  of 
Australia.  The  Arunta  reckon  kinship  in  the  male  line: 
their  phratry  names  they  have  forgotten,  in  place  of  phzatries 
eight  matrimonial  classes  regulate  mairiage.  In  these  respects 
they  resemble  most  of  the  central  and  nortlMm  tribes,  but  present 
this  unique  peculiarity,  that  the  same  totems  may  and  do  exist 
in  IhOH  of  the  opposed  iatermaiiying  exogamous  divisions  con- 
sisting  of  four  classes  each.  It  thus  results  that  a  man,  in  the 
Arunta  tribe,  may  many  a  woman  of  his  own  totem,  if  she  be 
in  the  dass  with  which  he  may  intermarry.  This  licence  is  un> 
known  in  every  other  part  of  the  totemic  world,  and  even  in  the 
Kaitish  tribe  of  the  Arunta  nation  intertotemic  maniages,  in 
practice,  almost  never  occur. 

Among  the  Arunta  the  totems  aie  only  prominent  in  magical 
ceremonies,  unknown  in  South-Eastem  Australia.  At  these 
ceremonies  (Intichiuma)  the  men  of  the  totem  do  co-operative 
magic  for  the  benefit  of  their  plant  or  animal,  as  part  of  the 
tribal  food-supply.  The  members  of  the  totem  taste  it  sparingly 
on  these  occasions,  apparently  under  the  belief  that  to  do  so 
increases  their  magical  power:  the  rest  of  the  tribe  eat  fredy. 
But,  as  far  as  denoting  kinship  or  regulating  marriage  is  con- 


cerned, the  totems,  among  the  Arunta,  have  no  feganyimportaiit 
existence.  Men  and  wom^  of  the  same  totqm  may  inffrnMwy^ 
their  fb'Mrfn  need  not  tyVpffff  to  tho  totcok  of  fiUhcr  ftittfft  or 
mother. 

The  process  by  which  Arunta  totems  came  that  to  differ  horn 
those  of  all  other  savages  is  easily  understood,  like  the  other 
tribes  from  the  centre  to  the  north  (i&duding  the  Ursbimaa 
nation,  which  reckons  desoent  through  women),  the  Amnta 
believe  that  the  souls  of  the  primal  semi-hestisl  ancestoisol  the 
Alcheringa  or  ''dream  time*'  are  perpetually  iffncamatfd. 
This  opinion  does  not  affect  by  itself  the  usual  dogamoni 
character  of  totemism  among  the  other  tribes.  The  Anrnta 
nation,  however,  cultivates  an  additional  myth,  namdy  that  the 
primal  ancestors,  when  they  sank  into  the  ground,  Irft  bdibid 
them  certain  oval  stone  skbs,  with  archaic  markingt,  called 
churinga  nat^'a,  or  **  saaed  thhigs  of  the  tuuga,**  Hie  flMi|fa» 
again,  is  a  tree  or  rock,  fabled  to  have  risen  up  to  mack  the  wpcfL 
where  a  group  of  primal  ancestors,  all  of  one  and  the  tame  toCeoi 
in  each  case  (Cats  here.  Grubs  there.  Ducks  elsewhere),  "  went 
into  the  ground."  The  souls  of  these  ancestors  haunt  such  spots» 
especially  they  haunt  the  nanja  tree  or  rock,  and  the  atone 
churinga  natya.  Each  district,  Uierefore,  has  its  own  okaatrikitta 
(or  load  totem  centre  of  the  ghosts).  Cat  ghosts,  Grub  ghosts, 
Hakea  flower  ghosts  and  so  oil  These  spints  enter  into  women 
and  are  reborn  as  rhildrrn.  When  a  diild  cmnes  to  birth,  the 
mother  names  the  oknanikilla  in  ^diich  she  conceived  h,  mad, 
whatever  the  ghost  totem  of  that  place  may  be,  it  ii  the  chfld's 
totem.  Its  mother  may  be  a  Grub,  its  father  may  be  a  Crow, 
but  if  the  child  was  conceived  in  a  Dude,  or  Cat,  or  Opossum  or 
Kangaroo  locality,  it  is,  by  totem,  a  Cat,  Opossum,  Dodt  or 
Kangaroo.  The  churinga  nanja  of  its  primal  ancestor  lasong^ 
for  at  the  place  of  the  child's  conception,  and  Is  put  ioto  the 
sacred  repository  of  such  objects. 

Thus  the  child  does  not  inherit  its  totem  from  fiUher,  or  fitom 
mother,  as  everywhere  else,  but  does  inherit  the  lii^t  to'  do 
ceremonies  for  the  paternal  totem:  a  proof  that,  of  old,  totema 
were  inherited,  as  dsewhere,  and  that  in  the  male  line.  Htotema 
among  the  Anmta,  as  everywhoe  else,  were  once  anaqged  cm 
the  plan  that  the  same  totem  never  occurs  in  both  exogsmoua 
moieties,  that  arrangement  has  been  destroyed,  as  was  In- 
evitable, by  the  existing  method  of  allotting  totems  to  ddUicn,— 
iu>t  by  ir^ieritance,~-but  at  haphaxuxL  By  tins  means  (a 
consequence  of  the  unique  Arunta  bdief  about  dmringa  tku^a) 
the  same  totems  have  got  into  both  exogamous  moieties,  to  that 
persons  of  the  same  totem,  but  of  appropriate  matrimonial 
dasses,  may  many:  This  licence  is  absolutely  *^»«<*"H  to  the 
limited  region  in  whidi  stone  churinga  na»fa  occur. 

The  whole  system  is  impossible  except  where  descent  it 
reckoned  in  the  male  line,  for  there  alone  is  local  totemistii 
possible,  and  the  Arunta  system  is  based  on  local  totemisBD, 
plus  the  churinga  nat^a  and  reincarnation  beliefs.  With  reckon- 
ing of  descent  in  the  female  line,  no  locality  can  possibly  have 
its  local  totem:  all  the  totems  indisciiminatdy  dutributed 
everywhere:  and  thus  ik>  woman  can  say  in  what  totemic 
locality  her  child  was  conceived,  for  there  is  not  and  canikot  be, 
with  female  descent,  any  totemic  locality.  Now  it  ii  admitted 
that  reckoning  by  female  descent  is  the  eariier  method,  and  it  is 
granted  that  in  rites  and  oeranonies  the  Arunta  are  of  a  rdatively 
advanced  and  highly  organized  patteriL  Their  social  organiza- 
tion is  local,  and  they  have  a  kind  of  local  magbtrades,  hereditary 
in  the  male  line. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  Spencer  and  GOIen  conodve  that  the 
peculiar  totemism  of  the  Arunta  Is  the  most  primirive  type 
extant  (cp.  Spencer,  J.AJ.  (N.S.),  voL  L  275-S81;  and  FTsaer, 
ibid.  a8z-a88).  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  tUs  position,  as, 
without  male  kinship  and  consequent  local  totemism  (whidi  are 
not  primitive),  and  without  the  cktaringa  noiifa  (which  exist  oq]^ 
in  a  strictly  limited  area),  the  Anmta  system  of  iu>n-exQgamoiis 
totems  caimot  possibly  exist.  Again,  the  other  tribes  cannot  have 
passed  through  the  Arunta  stage,  for,  if  they  had,  their  toteoos 
would  have  existed,  as  among  the  Arunta,  in  boA  exogamous 
moieties,  and  would  there  remain  when  they  came  to  be  inherited; 
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•o  that  the  totems  of  all  thew  tribeswouIdstHI  benon-exogamous, 
like  those  of  the  Aiunta.  But  thb  is  not  the  case.  Once  more, 
it  is  dear  that  the  Anmta  System  has  but  recently  reached  their 
neighbottzs,  the  Kaitish,  for  though  they  have  the  ckuringa  nanja 
bdief ,  and  the  hsphaiard  method  of  acquiring  totems  by  local 
accidait,  these  thhigs  have  not  yet  overcome  the  old  traditional 
rcfaictaiice  to  marry  within  the  totem  name.  It  is  not  unlawful 
among  the  Kaitish;  but  it  is  hanUy  ever  done. 

De^te  these  objections,  however,  Spencer  and  Gillen  hold, 
as  we  have  said,  diat,  orii^nally,  there  were  no  restrictions  (or 
BO  known  restrictions)  on  marriage.  Totems  were  merely  the 
result  of  the  formation  of  co-opezative  magical  societies,  in  the 
interest  ol  the  tribal  food  supply.  Then,  in  some  unknown  way, 
Rgidatioos  as  to  marriage  were  introduced  for  some  unknown 
purpose  OT  were  involved  in  some  manner  not  tmderstood. 
"  The  traditions  of  the  Arunta,"  says  Spencer, "  point  to  a  very 
definite  introduction  of  an  exogamous  systm  long  .after  the 
totemic  groups  were  fully  developed,  and,  further,  they  point 
vexy  deaky  to  the  fact  that  the  introduction  was  due  to  the 
delibexate  action  of  certain  ancestors.  -  Our  knowledge  of  the 
natives  Inds  us  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
reaUy  took  place,  that  the  exogamic  groups  were  delibezatdy 
introduced  so  as  to  regulate  marital  relations." 

Thus  the  wisdom  of  men  living  promiscuously  as  regards 
mairiage,  but  organised  in  magical  sodeties  for  the  benefit  of 
the  oommon  food  supply  of  the  local  tribe  (a  complex  institution 
postulated  as  already  in  being  at  this  early  stage),  induced  them 
to  institute  exogamy.  Why  they  did  this,  what  harm  they  saw 
in  their  promiscuity,  we  are  not  informed.  Spencer  goes  on, 
"  by  this  we  do  not  mean  that  the  regulations  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  the  idea  of  incest,  or  of  any  harm  accruing 
from  the  union  of  individuals  who  were  regarded  as  too  nearly 
related.  .  .  .  There  was  felt  the  need  of  some  kind  of  organizar 
tioa,  and  this  padually  resulted  in  the  development  of  exogamous 
groups^"  But  as 'Mtb  quite  possible  that  the  exogamous  groups 
were  ddiberstely  introduced  to  regulate  marital  relations,"  and 
as  they  could  only  do  so  by  introducing  exogamy,  we  do  not 
see  htm  that  system  can  be  the  result  of  the  padual  develop- 
acBt  of  an  organisation  qudcompiet — of  unknown  nature.  A 
magiral  organisation  already  existed  {Journal  of  the  AntkropO' 
h^ca  Instiiuie,  New  Series,  L  pp.  184-26$), 

The  traditions  of  the  Arunta  seem  here  to  be  first  accepted: 
**  quite  possibly  "  they  are  correct  in  stating  that  an  exogamic 
system  was  purposefully  introduced,  long  after  totemic  groups 
had  arisen,  Iqr  "the  deliberate  acUon  of  certain  ancestors," 
and  then  that  myth  is  rejected,  in  favour  of  the  gradual  develop- 
aent  of  exogamy, "  out  of  some  form  of  organization,"  unknowiL 
People  who,  like  the  Arunta,  have  lost  memmy  of  the  very 
names  of  the  lAratries,  cannot  conceivably  remember  the 
nature  of  the  origfti  of  exogamy.  Accustomed  as  they  now  are  to 
tribal  oovndls  which  introduce  new  rules,  they  fancy  that,  in  the 
beginning,  new  rules  were  thus  introduced. 

Mcaawhik  the  workin|{  of  magic  for  the  behoof  of  the  totem 
aaanab  and  plants,  or  rather  foe  the  name-giving  anin^als  of 
magical  societies,  is  not  known  to  Howitt  among  the 
tribes  of  primitive  social  organization,  while  it  a  well 
known  among  agricultural  natives  of  the  Torres 
Stndt  Islands  and  among  the  advanced  Sioux  and 
Omaha  of  North  America.  The  practice  seems  to 
bdoog  rather  to  the  decadence  than  to  the  dawn  of  totemism. 
On  the  whole,  then,  there  seem  to  be  haiuperable  difficulties 
Sn  the  way  of  Speiicer's  hypothesis  that  mankind  were  pn>- 
misaious»  as  reprds  maniagt,  but  were  organized  into  co- 
opetatsw  magical  groups,  athwart  which  came,  in  some  un- 
^T'^t^H  way,  the  rule  <tf  exogamy;  while,  when  it  did  come, 
aB  snvac(t  except  the  Arunta  arranged  matters  so  that  totem 
kins  were  exogamous.  The  reverse  was  probably  the  case, 
totem  kins  were  originally  exogamous,  and  ceased  to  be  so, 
aad  even  to  be  kins  annrng  the  Arunta,  in  conseqtience  of  the 
chrasfa  mm^a  creed,  becoming  coK>perative  magical  sodeties 
^brtlsad,  Marett,  Durkheim  and  others), 
tb  S^CBCcr  aad  GIOcd  leave  the  origin  of  exogamy  an  open 
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quation.    Howitt  supposes  that,  in  the  shape  of  the  phcatriac 
division  of  the  tribe  into  two  exogamous  mdeties, 
the  scheme  may  have  jxen  introduced  to  the  tribal    JJ*" 
headmen  by  a  medicine  man  "announcing  to  his  «nvuv>. 
fellow  headman  a  command  received  from  some  super- 
natural being  .  .   "  (Natives  of  South-East  Australia,  pp.  Bg^^), 
The  Council,  so  to  speak,  of  "headmen"  accept  the  divine 
decree,  and  the  assembled  tribe  pass  the  Act.    But  this  exfdana- 
tion  escidains  nothing.  ■  Why  did  the  iMx>phet  wish  to  introdun 
exogamy?    Why  were  names  of  animsH  given,  in  so  many  cases, 
to  the  two  exogamous  divisions  ?    As  Howitt  asks  {op.  cit.  p.  1 53), 
"  How  was  it  that  men  assumed  the  names  of  objects,  which  in 
fact  must  have  been  the  oonunencement  of  totemism  ?  " 

It  is  apparent  that  any  theory  which  begins  by  postulating 
the  existence  of  eariy  mai^dnd  in  promiscuous  groups  or  hordes, 
into  which  exogamous  moieties  are  introduced  by  tribal  decree, 
takes  for  granted  that  the  tribe,  with  its  headman,  councils  and 
great  meetings  (not  to  mention  its  inspired  prophet,  with  the 
tribal "  All  Father  "  who  ins[^res  him),  existcKi  before  any  ndes 
regulating  "  marital  relations  "  were  evolved.  Even  if  all  this 
were  proUible,  we  are  not  told  why  a  promiscuous  tribe  thoui^t 
good  to  establish  exogamous  divisions.  Some  native  myths 
attribute  the  institution  to  certain  wise  ancestors;  some  to  the 
supernatural  "All  Father,"  say  Baiame;  some  to  a  treaty 
between  Eagle  Hawk  and  Crow,  beings  of  cosmogonic  legend, 
who  give  names  to  the  phratries.  Such  myths  are  mere  hypo- 
theses. It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  early  savages,  ex  hypo- 
thesi  promiscuous,  saw  an3rtbing  to  reform  in  their  state  of 
promiscuity.  They  now  think  certain  unions  wrong,  because 
they  are  f<»t>idden:  they  were  ikot  forbidden,  originally,  because 
they  were  thought  wrong. 

Wcstermarck  has  endeavoured  to  escape  the  difficulty  thus: 
"  Among  the  ancestors  of  man,  as  among  other  animals,  there 
was  no  doubt  a  time  when  blood  relationship  was  no 
bar  to  sexual  intercourse.  -  But  variations  here,  as 
elsewhere,  would  natucally  present  themsdves,  and 
those  of  our  ancestoRi  whd  avoided  in  and  in  breeding  would 
survive,"  while  the  others  would  die  out.  This  appears  to  be 
orthodox  evolutionary  language,  but  it  carries  us  no  further. 
Human  sodeties  are  not  animals  or  plants,  in  whose  structure 
various  favoiuable  "'acddents  "  occur,  produdng  better  types, 
which  survive.  We  ask  why  in  human  sodety  did  "  variations 
present  themselves";  why  did  certain  sets  of  human  beings 
"avoid  in  and  in  breeding"?  We  are  merdy  told  that  some 
of  our  ancestors  became  exogamous  and  survived,  while  others 
remained  promiscuous  and  perished.  No  light  is  thrown  on  the 
problem, — wherefore  did  some  of  our  ancestors  avoid  in  and  in 
breeding,  and  become  exogamous  ?  Nothing  is  gained  by  saying 
"  thus  an  instinct  would  be  developed  which  would  be  powerful 
enough,  as  a  rule,  to  prevent  injurious  unions."  There  is  no 
"  iAstinct,"  there  is  a  tribal  law  of  exogamy.  H  there  had  been 
an  "  instinct,"  it  mis^t  account  for  the  avoidance  of  "  in  and  in 
breedmg  "—that  is,  it  mi|^t  account  for  exogamy,  ah  initio. 
But  that  is  left  unaccounted  for  by  the  th«>xy  which,  after 
maintaining  that  the  avoidance  produced  the  instinct,  seems  to 
argue  that  the  instinct  produced  the  avoidance.  Westermarck 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  exogamy,  as  a  luitural  extension  of  the 
instinct,  would  arise  when  single  families  united  in  small  hordes." 
But,  if  the  single  families  aheady  had  the  "  instinct,"  they  would 
not  marry  within  the  family:  they  would  be  exoglunous,— 
marrying  only  into  other  families, — b^ore  they  "  united  in  small 
hordes."  The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  exogamy  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  overcome,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  explain 
the  animal  naines  of  totem  kins  and  phratries.  Westermarck, 
however,  says  that  "^  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  assume, 
as  so  many  anthropologists  have  done,  that  primitive  men 
Hved  in  small  endogamous  groups,  practising  incest  in  every 
degree,"  although,  as  he  also  says,  "  there  was  no  doubt  a  time 
when  blood  rdationship  was  no  bar  to  sexual  intercourse." 
If  there  was  no  bar,  people  would  **  practise  incest  in  every 
degree,"—what  was  there  to  prevent  them  ?  {History  of  Human 
Marriage,  pp.  352, 353  («890). 
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So  far  we  have  seen  no  luminous  and  consistent  account  of 
bow  mankind  became  exogamous,  if  they  began  by  being 
D-;lftf/nfr  Promiscuous.  The  th«>ries  rest  on  the  idea  that  man, 
dwelling  in  an  "  undivided  horde  "  (except  so  far  as 
it  was  divided  into  co-operative  magical  societies),  bisected  it 
into  two  exogamous  intermarrying  moieties.  Durkheim  has  put 
forward  a  th«>ry  which  is  not  at  all  points  easily  understood. 
He  supposes  that,  **  at  the  beginning  of  societies  of  men,  incest 
was  not  prohibited  •  .  .  before  each  horde  {feufiade)  divided 
itself  into  two  primitive '  clans '  at  least "  (V Annie  sociohgique, 
i.  pp.  62,  63).  Each  of  the  two  "  dans  "  claimed  descent  from  a 
different  animal,  which  was  its  totem,  and  its  "  god."  The  two 
clans  were  exogamous, — out  of  respect  to  the  blood  of  their 
totem  (with  which  every  member  of  the  dan  is  mystically  one), 
and,  being  hostile,  the  two  dans  raided  each  other  for  women. 
Each  dan  threw  off  colonies,  which  took  new  totems,  new  "gods," 
though  still  owning  some  regard  to  their  original  dan,  from 
which  they  had  seceded,  while  abandoning  its  **  god"  When  the 
two  "  primary  dans  "  made  alliance  and  connubiumf  they  became 
the  phratries  in  the  local  tribe,  and  their  colonies  became  the 
totem  kins  within  the  phratries. 

We  are  not  told  why  the  original  horde  was  disrupted  into  two 
hostile  and  intermarrying  ''dans":  we  espedally  wonder  why 
the  horde,  if  it  wanted  an  animal  god,  did  not  choose  one  animal 
for  the  whole  community;  and  we  may  suspect  that  a  difference 
of  taste  in  animal "  gods  "  caused  the  hostilityof  the  two  dans. 
Nor  do  we  see  why,  if  things  occurred  thus,  the  totem  kins 
should  not  represent  twenty  or  thirty  differences  of  religious 
taste,  in  the  original  horde,  as  to  the  choice  of  animal  gods. 
If  the  horde  was  going  to  vary  in  opinion,  it  is  unlikely  that  only 
ttpo  factions  put  forward  animal  candidates  for  divinity.  Again, 
a  "  clan  "  (a  totem  kin,  with  exogamy  and  descent  derived 
through  mothers)  cannot  overflow  its  territorial  area  and  be 
therefore  obliged  to  send  out  colonies,  forsuch  adan  (as  Durididm 
himself  remarks)  has  no  territorial  area  to  overflow.  It  is  not  a 
local  institution  at  aU. 

While  these  objections  cannot  but  occur,  Durkheim  does 
provide  a  valid  reason  for  the  existence  of  exogamy.  When  once 
the  groups  (however  they  got  them)  had  totems,  with  the  usual 
taboos  on  any  sort  of  use  of  the  totem  by  his  human  kinsfolk, 
the  women  of  the  kin  would  be  tabooed  to  the  men  of  the  same 
kin.  In  marrying  a  maiden  of  his  own  totem,  a  man  inevitably 
violates  the  sanctity  of  the  blood  of  the  totem  (U Annie  woio- 
logique,  i.  pp.  47-57.  Cf.  Rctnach,  CuUes,  myUies  d  relighns, 
vol.  i.  pp.  162-166X 

Here  at  last  we  have  a  theory  which  accounts  for  the  "  religious 
horror  "  that  attaches  to  the  violation  of  the  rule  of  totemic 
exogamy:  a  mysterious  entity,  the  totem,  is  hereby  offended. 
But  how  did  totems,  animals,  plants  and  so  on,  come  to  be 
mystically  solidaires  with  their  human  namesakes  and  kinsmen? 
We  do  not  observe  that  Dr  Durkheim  ever  explains  why  two 
divisions  of  one  horde  chOse  each  a  different  animal  god,  or  why 
the  supposed  colonies  thrown  off  by  these  primary  dans  deserted 
their  animal  gods  for  others,  or  why,  and  on  what  principle, 
they  all  chose  new  "  gods," — fresh  animals,  plants  and  other 
objects.  His  hereditary  totem  is,  in  practice,  the  last  thing 
that  a  savage  changes.  The  only  case  of  change  on  record  is  a 
recent  attempt  to  increase  the  range  of  legal  marriages  in  a 
waning  Australian  tribe,  on  whose  lands  certain  spedes  of 
animate  are  perishing. 

Theories  based  on  a  supposed  primal  state  of  promiscuity 
certainly  encounter,  when  explaining  the  social  oganization 
of  Australian  savages,  difficulties  whidi  they  do  not 
surmount.  But  Howitt  has  provided  (apparently 
without  fuUy  realizing  the  merit  of  his  own  suggestions) 
a  way  out  of  the  perplexities  caused  by  the  conception  of  early 
mankind  dwelling  promiscuously  in  "undivided  communes." 
The  way  out  is  practically  to  say  that,  in  everyday  life,  they 
lived  in  nothing  of  the  sort.  Howitt  writes  {Native  Tribes  of 
South- East  Australia,  p.  173):  "A  study  of  the  evidence  .  .  » 
has  led  me  to  the  condusion  that  the  state  of  sodety  among 
the  early  Australians  was  that  of  an '  Undivided  Commune.'.  *  . 
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It  is,  however,  well  to  guard  this  expression.  I  do  not  desiie 
to  imply  necessarily  the  existence  of  complete  and  continuous 
communism  between  the  sexes.  The  character  of  the  country, 
the  necessity  of  moving  from  one  point  to  another  in  search  of 
game  and  vegetable  food,  would  cause  any  Undivided  Commune, 
when  it  assumed  dimensions  greater  than  the  immediate  locality 
could  provide  with  food,  to  break  up  into  two  or  more  Communes 
of  the  same  character..  In  addition  to  this  it  is  dear  .  .  .  that 
in  the  past  as  now,  individual  likeS  and  dislikes  must  have 
existed,  so  that,  admitting  the  existence  of  common  liffbts 
between  the  members  of  the  Commune,  these  rights  would  remain 
in  abeyance,  so  far  as  the  separated  parts  of  the  Commune  were 
concerned.  But  at  certain  gatherings  ...  or  on  great  cere- 
monial occasions,  all  the  segments  of  the  original  Commime 
would  reunite,"  and  would  bd^ve  in  the  fashion  now  common  in 
great  licentious  festive  meetings. 

In  the  eariy  ages  contemplated,  how  can  we  postulate  "  great 
ceremonial  occasions"  or  even  peaceful  assemblies  at  fnilt- 
bearing  spots?  How  can  we  postulate  a  surviving  ^ 
sense  of  solidarity  among  the  scattered  segments  of  ^ 
the  Commune,  obviously  very  small,  owing  to  lack  of ' 
supplies,.and  perpetually  disintegrated?  But,  taking' 
the  original  groups  as  very  small,  and  as  ruled  by  likes  and 
dislikes,  by  i^ection  and  jealous,  we  are  no  longer  ooncemcd 
with  a  promiscuous  horde,  but  with  a  little  knot  of  human  beings, 
in  whom  love,  parental  affection  and  the  jealousy  of  sires,  would 
promptly  make  discriminations  between  this  pers<m  and  that 
person,  as  regards  s«pial  privileges.  Thus  we  have  edged  away 
from  the  hypothesis  of  the  promiscuous  indiscriminating  horde 
to  the  opinion  of  Darwin.  "  We  may  condude,"  he  says, "  from 
what  we  know  of  the  jealousy  of  all  male  quackupeds,  aimed  as 
many  of  them  are  with  spedal  weapons  for  battling  with  their 
rivals,  that  promiscuous  intercourse  in  a  state  of  Nature  is 
extremdy  improbable.  .  «  .  The  most  probable  view  is  that  Man 
originally  lived  in  small  communities,  each  (man)  with  a  single 
wife,  or,  if  powerful,  with  several,  whom  he  jealously  guarded 
against  all  other  men."  But,  in  a  community  of  this  early  type, 
to  guard  women  jealously  would  mean  constant  battle,  at  least 
when  Man  became  an  animal  who  makes  love  all  the  ytax  round. 
So  Darwin  adds:  "  Or  man  may  not  have  been  a  social  animal, 
and  yet  have  lived  with  several  wives,  like  the  Gorilla,— for  all 
the  natives  agree  that  but  one  adult  male  Is  seen  in  a  band; 
when  the  yoang  male  grows  up  a  contest  takes  place  for  the 
mastepr,  and  the  strongest,  by  killing  or  driving  out  the  others, 
establishes  himself  as  head  of  the  Commtmity.  Younger  males, 
bdng  thus  expelled  and  wandering  about,  would,  when  at  last 
successful  in  finding  a  partner,  prevent  too  dose  interbreeding 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  family  "  {Deseenl  of  Man,  ii.  pp. 
361, 363  (1871)). 

Here,  then,  we  have  practical  Exogamy,  as  r^;ards  unions  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  among  man  still  brutish,  while  the  Sire  is 
husband  of  the  whole  harem  of  females,  probably  unchedced  as 
regards  his  daughters. 

On  this  Darwinian  text  J.  J.  Atkinson  builds  his  theory  of  the 
evolution  of  exogamy  and  of  savage  sodety  in  his  Primal  hsm 
{Social  Origins  and  Primal  Law,  by  Lang  and  Atkinson, 
1903).  Paternal  jealousy  "gave  birth  to  Primal  Law, 
prohibitory  of  marriage  between  certainmembers  of  a 
family  or  local  ^oup,  and  thus,  in  natural  sequence,  led  to  forced 
connubial  selection  beyond  its  cirde,  that  is,  led  to  Exogamy  .  .  . 
as  a  Aato,  not  as  an  expressed  law.  .  .  ."  The  "  expressed  law  " 
was  necessarily  a  later  development;  conditioned  by  the  orcum* 
stances  which  produced  totemism,  and  sanctioned,  as  on  Durk- 
heim's  scheme,  by  the  totemic  taboo.  Atkinson  worked  out  his 
theory  by  a  minute  study  of  customs  of  avoidance  between  near 
kin  by  blood  or  affinity;  by  observations  on  the  customs  of 
animate,  and  by  hypotheses  as  to  the  very  gradual  evolution  of 
hunian  restrictions  through  many  modifications.  He  also  gaVe 
a  theory  of  the  "  dassificatory  "  system  of  names  for  relatioiH 
ships  opposed  to  that  of  Morgan.  The  names  are  based  merely 
"  on  reference  to  relativity  of  age  of  a  dassin  rdation  to  the 
group."    The  exogamous  moieties  of  a  tribe  (phratries)  are  not 
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the  icnk  of  a  refonoitory  kgisUtive  biaectioB  of  the  tribe, 
but  of  the  ea'stence  of  "  two  mjteniiArxying  totem  dan  groups." 
The  whole  treatise,  allowing  for  defects  caused  by  the  author's 
death  before  the  book  was  printed,  is  highly  original  and  in- 
genioaa.  The  author,  however,  did  not  touch  on  the  evolution  of 
toteinism. 

O.  The  foDowing  system,  as  a  means  of  making  intelligible  the 
evolution  of  Australian  totemic  society,  is  proposed  by  the 
present  writer.  We  may  suggest  that  men  originally 
Uved  in  the  sUte  of  "the  Cyclopean  family"  of 
Atkinson;  that  is,  in  Darwin's  "  family  group,"  con- 
tainiag  but  one  adult  male,  with  the  females,  the  adolescent 
males  bang  driven  out,  to  find  each  a  female  mate,  or  mates, 
ebewhere  if  they  can.  With  increase  of  skill,  improvements  in 
implements  and  mitigation  of  ferocity,  such  groups  may  become 
larger,  in  a  given  area,  but  men  may  retain  the  habit  of  seeking 
mates  outside  the  limits  of  the  group  of  contiguity;  the  "  avoid- 
ance "  of  brothers  and  sisters  may  already  have  arisen.  Among 
the  advanced  Arunta,  now,  a  man  may  speak  freely  to  his  elder 
ststen;  to  younger  sisters,  or  "  tribal  sisters,"  he  may  not  speak, 
"  or  only  at  such  a  distance  that  the  features  are  indistinguish- 
able." This  archaic  rule  of  avoidance  would  be  a  step  fadliuting 
the  pcrmisston  to  adult  males  to  dweQ  in  their  paternal  group, 
avoiding  their  sisters.  Such  groups,  whether  habitually  exoga- 
oioas  or  not,  will  require  names  for  each  other,  and  various 
reasons  would  yield  a  preference  to  names  derived  from  animals. 
These  are  easily  signalled  in  gesture  language;  are  easily 
presented  in  pictographs  and  tattooing;  are  even  now,  among 
savages  and  boys,  the  most  usual  sort  of  pertomd  nicknames; 
and  are  widely  employed  as  poup  names  of  villagers  in  European 
folk-lore.  Among  European  rustic*  such  group  sobriquets  are 
usual,  but  are  resented.  The  savage,  with  his  idtu  of  the  equality 
or  superiority  of  animals  to  himself,  sees  nothing  to  resent  ip  an 
animal  sobriquet,  and  the  names,  origiiiaily  group  sobriquets, 
would  not  find  more  difficulty  in  being  accepted  than  "  Whig," 
"  Toiy,"  "  Huguenot,"  "  Cavalier,"  "  Christian,"  "  Cameroman," 
— all  of  them  originally  nicknames  given  from  without.  Again, 
**  Wiy  Noee  "  and  "  Crooked  Mouth  "  are  deritive  nicknames, 
but  they  are  the  translations  of  the  andent  Celtic  clan  names 
Cameron  and  CampbeU.  The  nicknames  "Naked  Dogs," 
"  Uaxs,"  "  Buffak>  Dung,"  "  Men  who  do  not  laugh,"  "  Big 
Topknots,"  have  been  thoroughly  accepted  by  the  "  gentes  " 
of  the  Blackfoot  Indians,  now  passing  out  of  Totemism  (Grinnell, 
Biackf0ti  Lodgt  Tales,  pp.  108-225). 

As  Howitt  writes,  "  the  assumption  of  the  names  of  objects 
by  men  must  in  fact  have  been  the  origin  of  totemism."  Howitt 
does  not  admit  the  theory  that  the  totem  names  came  to  arise 
in  this  way,  but  this  way  is  a  vera  causa.  Names  must  be  given 
cither  from  within  or  from  without.  A  group,  in  savagery, 
has  no  need  of  a  name  for  itself;  "  we "  are  "  we,"  or  are 
**  The  Men  ";  for  all  other  adjacent  groups  names  are  needed. 
The  name  of  one  totem,  Thabatla,  **  Ihe  Laughing  Boy  "  totem, 
amoEtf  the  Warramunga  and  another  tribe,  is  quite  trans- 
parently a  nickname,  as  is  Karti, "  The  Grown-up  Men  "  (Spencer 
and  Gflllen,  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  p.  207). 

There  is  nothing,  prima  fade,  which  renders  this  origin  of 
animal,  |rfant  and  other  such  names  for  early  savage  groups 
at  all  improbable.  They  would  not  even  be  resented,  as  now  are 
the  animal  names  for  villagers  in  the  Orkneys,  the  Channd 
Ttfan*t*,  France,  Cornwall  and  in  andent  Israel  (for  examples 
see  Social  Ori^ns,  pp.  295-301).  The  names  once  accepted, 
and  their  orig^  forgotten,  would  be  inevitably  regarded  as 
impiyiog  a  mystic  rapport  between  the  bestial  and  the  human 
namesakes.  Crow,  Eagle  Hawk,  Grub,  Bandicoot,  Opossum, 
Emu,  Kaeiiaroo  and  so  on  (see  Name).  On  this  subject  it  is 
enough  to  dte  J.  G.  Fraser,  in  The  Golden  Bough  (2nd  ed., 
voL  L  ppu  404-446).  Here  will  be  found  a  rich  and  satisfactory 
collection  of  proof  that  community  of  name  implies  mystic 
rapport.  Professor  Rhys  is  quoted  for  the  statement  that 
probably  "  the  whc^  Aryan  race  believed  at  one  time  not  only 
that  the  name  was  a  part  of  the  man,  but  that  it  was  that  part 
of  him  which  is  termed  the  souL"    In  such  a  mental  stage  the 


men  "  Crows  "  identify  themselves  with  the  actual  Crow  spedes: 
the  l^rds  are  now  "  <^  their  flesh,"  are  fabled  to  be  their  ancestors, 
or  the  men  have  been  evolved  out  of  the  birds.  The  Crow  is 
sacro-sanct,  a  friend  and  protector,  and  a  centre  of  taboos, 
one  of  which  is  the  prohibition  preventing  a  Crow  man  from 
intercourse  with  a  Crow  woman,  "however  far  apart  their 
hunting  grounds  may  have  been."  AH  men  and  women  Crows 
are  recognized  as  brothers  and  listen  in  the  Crow,  and  are  not 
iotermarriageable. 

On  these  lines  the  prohibition  to  infringe  the  totem  taboo 
by  marriage  within  the  totem  name  is  intelligible,  but  the 
system  of  phratries  has  yet  to  be  accounted  for.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  names  could  only  have  been  given  originally  to  local 
groups:  the  people  who  hdd  this  or  that  local  habitation 
recdved  the  name.  Suppose  that  the  rule  of  each  such  group, 
or  heart  drde,  had  been  "  no  marriage  within  the  local  group 
or  camp,"  as  in  Atkinson's  scheme.  When  the  groups  accept 
their  new  names,  the  rule  becomes,  "  no  marriage  within  local 
group  Eagle  Hawk,  group  Crow,"  and  so  on.  So  far  the  animal 
giving  the  group  name  may  not  yet  have  become  a  revered 
totem.  •  The  result  of  the  rule  would  inevitably  be,  in  three  or 
four  generations,  that  in  groups  Crow  or  Eagle  Hawk,  there  were 
no  Crows  or  Eagle  Hawks  hy  descenlj  if  the  children  took  the 
names  of  descent  from  their  mothers;  for  the  sake  of  differentia- 
tion: the  Ant  woman's  children  in  local  group  Crow  bdng  Ants, 
the  Grub  woman's  children  being  Grubs,  the  Eagle  Hawk 
woman's  childien  being  Eagle  Hawks, — ^all  in  loal  group  Crow, 
and  inheriting  the  names  of  the  local  groups  whence  their  mothers 
were  brought  into  local  group  Crow. 

By  this  means  (indicated  first  by  McLennan)  each  member  of  a 
local  group  would  have  a  local  group  name,  say  Eagle  Hawk, 
and  a  name  by  female  descent,  say  Kangaroo,  in  addition,  as  now, 
to  his  or  her  personal  name.  In  this  way,  all  jnembers  of  each 
local  group  would  find,  in  any  other  local  group,  people  of  his 
name  of  descent,  and,  as  the  totem  belief  grew  to  maturity, 
kinsmen  of  his  in  the  totenk  When  this  fact  was  realised,  it 
would  inevitably  make  for  peace  among  all  contiguous  groups. 
In  place  of  taking  women  by  force,  at  the  risk  of  shedding 
kindred  blood,  peaceful  betrothals  between  men  and  women  <2 
different  local  group  names  and  of  different  names  by  descent 
could  be  arranged.  Say  that  local  groups  Eagle  Hawk  and  Crow 
took  the  lead  in  this  arrangement  of  alliance  and  connuhium, 
and  that  (as  they  would  naturally  flourish  in  the  strength  con- 
ferred by  union)  the  other  local  groups  came  into  it,  ranging 
themsdves  under  Eagle  Hawk  and  Crow,  we  should  have  the 
existing  primitive  type  of  organization:  Local  Groups  Eagle 
Hawk  {Muhwara)  and  Crow  (Kilpara)  would  have  become  the 
widely  diffused  phretries,  Mukwara  and  KUpara,  with  all  the 
totem  kins  within  thens. 

But,  on  these  lines,  some  members  of  any  totem  kin,  say  Cat, 
would  be  in  phratry  Eagle  Hawk,  some  would  be  in  phretry 
Kilpara  as  now  (for  the  different  reason  already  indicated) 
among  the  Arunta.  Such  persons  were  in  a  quandary.  By 
phratry  law,  as  bdng  in  opposite  phretries,  a  Cat  in  Eagle  Hawk 
phretiy  could  marry  a  Cat  in  Crow  phratry.  But,  by  totem  law, 
this  was  impossible.  To  avoid  the  dash  of  law,  all  Cats  had  to 
go  into  one  phretry  or  the  other,  dther  into  Ea^  Hawk  or 
into  Crow. 

Two  whole  totem  kins  were  in  the  same  unhappy  position. 
The  persons  who  were  Eagle  Hawks  hy  descent  could  not  be  in 
Eagle  Hawk  local  group,  now  phntiy,  as  we  have  already  shown. 
They  were  in  Crow  phntry,  they  could  not,  by  phntry  law, 
marry  in  their  own  phretry,  and  to  marry  in  Eagle  Hawk  was 
to  break  the  old  law, "  no  marriage  within  the  local  group  name." 
Their  only  chance  was  to  return  to  Eagle  Hawk  i^uatry,  while 
Crow  totem  kin  went  into  Crow  phratry,  and  thus  we  often  find, 
in  fact,  that  in  Australian  phratries  Mukwara  (Ea|^  Hawk) 
there  is  a  totem  kin  eagle  Hawk,  and  in  Kilpara  phntry  (Crow) 
there  is  a  totem  kin  Crow.  This  arrangement — the 
within  the  phretry  of  its  own  name — has  long  beeaj 
exist  in  America.  The  Thlinkets  have  Raven 
totem  kins  Raven,  Frog,  Goose,  &c,  and  Wolf  f^~ 


totem  kitu  Wolf,  Bui-,  Eagle,  be.  (Fraier,  7o(<iiii»<i,  pp.  61,  6 
(188;)),     In  Australia  tH  <act  hai  hitherto  etciped  obscrvi 

though  ituttiaia  and  Kilpara  an  translated,  the  Eagle  Hawk 
■od  Crow  loleo  klai  within  them  bear  oibci  oaniet  foi  Ibe  u 
birds,  more  recent  aimo.  or  tribal  native  namei,  luch  ai  Biii 
and  Waa,  while  Uulnara  and  KUpaia  may  have  been  nai 
borrowed,  within  the  institutioD  of  pbralries,  Iiom  ume  al 
tribe  now  perhaps  eitioct. 

We  have  now  sketched  a,  icktme  et[dau>tary  of  the  m 
ptjoitive  type  of  soda]  oisanlialion  in  AustiiU*.  The  tendency 
^  for  phntries  first  Id  lose  the  meaningi  of  their  nana,  and, 
neat,  for  their  names  to  lapse  lata  oblivion,  u  amoni  the  Arunta; 
the  work  of  regulating  maniage  bdng  done  by  tbe  opposed 
Matrimonial  Classes. 

Thcu  dassei  ire  obviously  an  ailifidal  anangemest,  inleDded 
to  restrict  marriage  to  penons  on  the  same  level  as  generations. 
The  meaniDgl  of  the  class  names  are  only  known  with  certainty 
in  two  cases,  and  then  are  names  of  animals,  while  then  is 
reason  to  suipect  thai  animal  names  occur  in  foui  01  five  ol 
the  eight  clau-names  which,  In  difierent  dialect  forms.  prevaU 
in  central  and  Dortbem  Auslialia.  Conctivnbl]'  the  new  class 
regulations  made  use  of  the  old  totenuc  machinery  of  nomen- 
clature. But  until  Australian  philologists  can  trace  tbc  original 
meanings  of  Class  names,  further  speculation  is  premature. 

10.  Much  might  be  said  about  the  way  out  of  totemism. 
When  once  descent  l^nd  inheritance  are  traced  through  males, 
the  social  side  of  totemism  begins  to  break  up.  One 
^'^^t  fray  out  is  the  Arunia  way,  where  totems  no  longer 
ITiimM,  designate  kinships.  In  parts  of  America  totems  are 
simply  fading  into  heraldry,  or  into  raa^cal  societies. 
while  the  "  gentcs,"  once  totemic,  have  acquired  new  names, 
often  local,  as  among  the  Sioui,  or  mere  sobriquets,  as  among 
the  Blackfeel.     In  Melanesia  the  phntries.  whether  named  or 

traces  whicb  some  coiuider  disputable  ISocial  Origini,  pp.  176- 
lit).  Among  the  Bantu  nf  South  Africa  the  Iri^  have  sacred 
animals  {Sibtte),  whicb  may  be  lutvivab  of  the  totems  of  the 
chief  local  totem  group,  with  male  descent  io  the  tribe,  tbe  whole 
of  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  sacred  anlmiL  Even  in 
Australia,  among  tribes  where  there  is  reckoning  of  descent 
in  the  male  line,  and  vrbeie  there  are  no  matrimonial  classes, 
tbe  tendency  is  lot  totems  to  dwindle,  while  eiogamy  becomes 
Itcai,  tbe  rule  being  to  many  out  of  the  iiilriil,  not  out  of  the 
Ha(Uowitt,JVa((K  Trilui  ij SffUli-Eail  Auilialia,  pp.  aja-iji; 
d.  pp.  tjs-i]j). 

The  problem  la  to  why,  among  savigea  all  on  the  same  low 
level  of  material  culture,  one  tribe  derivtt  dewtcl  through 
■omen,  while  its  nearest  oeigbbouring  tribe,  with  ceremonies, 
tiles,  belief!  and  myths  like  its  own,  and  occupying  lands  ol 
similar  character  in  a  siBiilai  climate,  traces  descent  through 
men,  seetns  totally  insoluble.  Again,  we  find  that  the  civilized 
Lydans,  as  described  hy  Herodoiua  (book  i.  ch.  ijj).  reckoned 
lineage  in  the  female  line,  while  the  naked  savages  of  north 
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Lcing  of  lineage.  Yet  the  change  was  1 
01  the  family  system  of  dviliied  life.  The 
taking  place  in  the  region  of  North-WesI 
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jacent  region. 

The  best  authority  on  the  Family  devck>ped  In  diflermC  shi 
in  North- West  America  is  Cfaarics  Kill-Tout  (cf.  "  Oii^  ol 
Totemism  of  the  Aborigines  of  British  Columbia."  Tratuatl 
of  Uu  Royal  So€u1y  of  Canada,  vol.  vii.  sect.  11,  1Q01). 
like  many  American  and  aome  English  and  continental  studc 
applies  the  term  "  totem  "  not  only  to  the  hereditary  totei 


and  in  the  EuaUayi  tribe  of  New  South  Wales.     These  uiiDal 

familian  are  chosen  by  iodividuals,  obeying  the  monltioD  o( 
dieuni.  01  ate  assigned  to  them  at  birth,  or  at  puberty,  by  tbe 
tribal  magicians.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  totemism 
arose  when  tbe  familiar  of  an  individual  became  hereditary 
among  his  descendants.  This  could  not  occur  uiulet  a  system 
of  reckoning  descent  and  inheriting  tbe  kin  name  through 
women,  but  as  a  Tsiouhito  myth  says  that  a  man's  aister 
adopted  bis  animal  familiar,  tbe  bear,  and  transmitted  it  to  ier 
offspring,  Hill-Tout  supposes  that  this  may  have  been  tbe  origin 
of  totemism  in  tribes  with  reckoning  of  descent  in  the  female 
line.  Instancca,  however,  are  not  known  to  exist  in  practice, 
and  myths  are  mere  baseless  savage  hypothcaea, 

Eiogamy.  in  his  opinion,  is  the  result  ol  Ireaiiei  of  political 

folk  by  blood,  totemism  being  a  mere  accidental  concomitant. 
This  theory  evades  the  difficulties  tailed  by  tbe  bypothata  of 
deliberate  reformatory  legisUtion  introdudng  tbe  bisection  of 
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aoft  In  another.  In  tropical  countries  drought  is  the  commonest 
cause  of  a  failuie  in  the  harvest,  and  where  great  droughts 
are  not  uncommon — as  in  parts  of  India  and  Australia — the 
hydraulic  en^ncer  comes  to  the  rescue  by  devising  systems  of 
watcr-stonge  and  irrigation.  •  It  is  less  easy  to  provide  against 
the  evils  of  excessive  rainfall  and  of  frost,  hail  and  the  like. 
Tbe  experience  of  the  French  in  Algiers  shows  that  it  is  possible 
to  sump  ont  a  pdague  of  locusts,  such  as  is  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  farmer  in  many  parts  of  Argentina.  But  the  ease  with  which 
food  can  nowadays  be  tranqxurted  from  one  part  of  the  worid  to 
aaotber  nmiimiy.rs  the  daager  of  famine  from  natural  causes,  as 
we  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  whole  food-producing  area  of 
the  world  should  be  thus  affected  at  once. 

The  artificial  causes  of  famine  have  mostly  ceased  to  be 
operative  on  any  large  scale.  Chief  among  them  is  war,  which 
may  cause  a  shwtage  of  food -supplies,  either  by  its  direct 
rava^ea  or  by  depleting  the  supply  of  agricultural  labour.  But 
only  local  famines  are  likely  to  arise  from  this  cause.  Legislative 
tntof  eicnce  with  agricultiual  operations  or  with  the  distribution 
of  food^upi^es,  currency  restrictions  and  failure  of  transport, 
which  have  all  caused  famines  in  the  past,  are  unlikely  thus  to 
operate  again;  nor  Is  it  probable  that  the  modern  speculators 
who  attempt  to  make  "  comers  "  in  wheat  could  produce  the 
evil  effects  contemplated  in  the  old  statutes  against  f orestallers 
and  legrators. 

Such  local  famines  as  may  occur  in  the  aoth  century  will 
probably  be  attributable  to  natural  causes.  It  Is  impossible  to 
regulate  the  rainfall  of  any  district,  or  wholly  to  supply  its 
failure  by  any  qrstem  (A  water-storage.  Irrigation  is  better 
able  to  toing  fertility  to  a  naturally  arid  district  than  to  avert 
the  failure  of  crops  in  one  which  is  naturally  fertile.  The  true 
palliative  of  famine  Is  to  be  found  in  the  improvement  of  methods 
of  tranqtort,  which  make  it  possible  rapidly  to  convey  food  from 
one  district  to  another.  But  the  efficiency  of  this  preventive 
stops  §hon  at  the  point  of  saving  human  life.  -  It  cannot  prevent 
a  rise  in  prices,  with  the  consequent  suffering  among  the  poor. 
Still,  every  year  makes  it  less  likely  that  the  world  will  see  a 
renewal  of  the  great  famines  of  the  past,  and  it  is  only  the 
countries  where  civilization  is  stiU  badiward  that  are  in  much 
danger  <^  even  a  local  famine. 

Great  Femitus. — Amongst  tbe  great  famines  of  htttory  may  be 
named  tbe  foUowing: — 
n.c.  436  Famine  at   Rome,   when  thousand*  of  starving 

people  threw  theinselves  into  the  Tiber. 
A.0. 43  Great  famine  in  Egypt. 

050  Famine  throughout  India. 

879  Univenal  famute. 

941,  vat  Great  famines  in  India,  in  which  entire  provinces 

.  and  1033  were  depopulated  and  man  was  driven  to  canni- 
balism. 

loos  Famine  in  England. 

loio  Famine  throughout  Europe. 

10^1072  Seven  years'  famine  in  Egypt. 

I  I48'ii59  Ekven  years'  famine  in  IiKua. 

f  I  u  Universal  famine. 

1.344-1345  Great  famine  in  India,  ndien  the  Mogul  emperor 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  necessaries  for  his  house- 
hold. The  famine  continued  for  years  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  perished  of 
want. 

1396-1407  The  Durga  Deid  famine  in  India,  lasting  twelve 
years. 

1586  Famane  in  England  which  gave  rise  to  the  Poor  Law 

system.  ' 

1661  Famine  in  India,  when  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  for 

two  vesrs. 

17^^1770  Great  famine  in  Bengal,  when  a  third  of  {he  popu- 
btion  (10.000,000  persons)  perbhed.' 

1783  The  Chalisa  famine  in  India,  which  extended  from 

the  eastern  edge  of  the  Benares  province  to 
Lahore  and  Jammu. 

1790-1793  The  Doji  Ban,  or  skull  famine,  in  India.  so<allcd 
because  the  people  died  in  such  numbers  that 
they  couki  not  be  buried.  According  to  tradition 
this  was  one  of  the  severest  famines  ever  known. 
It  extended  over  the  whole  of  Bombay  into 
Hyderabad  and  affected  the  northern  districU  of 
Madras.  Relief  works  were  first  opened  during 
this  famine  ia  Madras^ 


A  D.  1838  Intense  famine  in  North-West  Provinces  (United 

Provinces)  of  India;  800,000  perished. 

1 846-1847  Famine  in  Ireland,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  potato- 
crop.  Grants  were  made  by  parliament  amount- 
ing to  £10.000,000. 

1861  Fanune  in  North-West  India. 

1866  Fanune  in  Bengal  and  Orissa;  one  million  perished. 

1869  Intense  famine  in  Rajputana;   one  million  and  a 

half  perished.  The  government  initiated  the 
policy  of  saving  life. 

1874  Famine  in  Behar,  India.    Government  relief  in 

excess  of  the  needs  of  the  people. 

1876-1878  Famine  in  Bombay,  Madras  and  Mysore;  five 
millions  perish.  ■  Relief  insufficient. 

1877-1878  Severe  famine  in  north  China.  Nuie  and  a  half 
millions  said  to  have  perished. 

1887-1889  Famine  in  China. 

1891-1892  Famine  in  Russia. 

1897  Famine  in  India.  •  Government  oolicy  of  saving  life 

suoceasfuL    Mansion  House  fund  £SSO.ooo. 

1899-1901  Famine  in  India.  One  million  people  perished. 
Estimated  loss  to  India  £30,000,000.  Thegovern- 
'  ment  spent  £10.000,000  on  relief,  and  at  one  time 
there  were  4,<j|00,ooo  peoj^  on  the  relief  works. 

1905        .  Famine  in  Russia. 

Famines  in  India,— Owing  to  its  tropical  iituatwn  and  its 
almost  entin  dependence  upon  the  monsoon  rains,  India  is 
more  Uable  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  to  crop  failures, 
which  upon  occasion  deepen  into  famine.  Every  year  sufficient 
rain  falb  in  Ihdia  to  secure  an  abundant  harvest  if  it  were 
evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  country;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  distribution  is  so  uneven  and  so  uncertain  that  every 
year  some  district  suffers  from  insufficient  rainfall.  In  fact, 
famine  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  endemic  in  India,  and  is  a 
problem  to  reckon  with  every  year  in  some  portion  of  that  vast 
area.  The  peo|>le  depend  so  entirely  upon  agriculture,  and  the 
harvest  is  so  entirely  destroyed  by  a  single  monsoon  failure, 
that  wherever  a  total  failure  occurs  the  landless  labourer  is 
immediately  thrown  out  of  work  and  remains  out  of  work  for 
the  whole  year.  The  question  is  thus  one  of  lack  of  employment, 
rather  than  lack  of  food.  The  food  is  there,  perhaps  at  a  lightly 
enhanced  price,  but  the  unemployed  labourer  has  no  money  to 
buy  it.  llie  problem  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  met  by  the 
British  Poor  Law  system.  Every  year  in  England  a  poor  rate 
of  some  £32,000,000  is  expended  for  a  population  of  40  millions; 
while  it  is  only  in  an  exceptional  year  in  India  that  £10,000,000 
are  ^>ent  on  a  population  of  300  millions. 

Famines  seem  to  recur  in  India  at  periodical  intervals,  which 
have  been  held  to  be  in  some  way  dependent  on  the  sun-spot 
period.  Every  five  or  ten  years  the  annual  scarcity  widens 
its  area  and  becomes 'a  recognized  famine;  every  iity  or  a 
hundred  years  whole  provinces  are  involved,  loss  of  life  becomes 
widespread,  and  a  great  famine  is  recorded.  -  In  the  140  yean 
since  Warren  Hastings  initiated  British  rule  in  India,  there  have 
been  nineteen  famines  and  five  severe  scarcities.  For  the  period 
preceding  British  rule  the  records  have  not  been  so  weU  pre- 
served, but  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  famine  was  just 
as  frequent  in  its  incidence  and  infinitely  more  deadly  in  its 
effects  under  the  native  rulers  of  India.  In  the  great  Bengal 
famine  of  1769-1770,  which  occurred  shortly  after  the  foundation 
of  British  rule,  but  while  the  native  officials  were  still  in  power, 
a  third  of  the  population,  or  ten  millions  out  of  thirty  millions, 
perished.  From  this  it  may  be  guessed  what  occurred  in  the 
centuries  under  Mogul  rule,  when  for  years  there  was  no  rain, 
when  famine  lasted  for  three,  four  or  twelve  years,  and  entire 
cities  were  left  without  an  inhabitant.  In  the  famine  of  1901, 
the  worst  of  recent  years,  the  loss  of  life  in  British  districU  was 
3%  of  the  popuktion  affected,  as  against  33%  in  the  Bengal 
famine  of  1770. 

The  native  rulers  of  India  seem  to  have  made  no  effort  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  their  subjects  in  times  of  famine;  and 
even  down  to  x866  the  British  government  had  no  settled 
famine  policy.  In  that  year  the  Orissa  famine  awakened  the 
public  conscience,  and  the  commission  presided  over  by  Sir 
George  Campbell  laid  down  the  lines  upon  which  subsequent 
famine-relief  was  organized.  In  the  Rajputana  famine  c' 
the  humane  principle  of  saving  every  possible  life 
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cnundited.  In  the  Bchti  Eanuueof  1874  thif  isjndple  wu  evea 
carried  to  AH  etticme,  Xbe  cost  «u  CDormoiu,  uui  the  peopLe 
were  Id  itDScc  of  beiut  paupeiued.  The  renilting  luclioa 
caused  a  regnttable  lou  of  life  in  the  Madiu  and  Bombay 
[amine  of  1816-1878;  and  the  Famine  Commbtioa  of  iSSo, 
foUoved  by  iboHo!  189S  and  1901,  laid  down  the  piindple  that 
every  p<a«ible  life  miut  be  saved,  but  that  the  wages  on  relief 
■oiks  tniut  be  10  regulated  in  relalion  Co  the  maiket  me  of 
wiga  ai  not  Co  undcmine  the  irukpendena  of  tbe  people.  The 
eiperieace  gained  in  Ihr  Eltlt  famina  of  1898  and  igsi  has  been 
earnered  by  Ihete  cammiisions,  and  stored  up  in  the  "  famine 
codes  "  of  each  itparale  province,  where  rules  aie  provided  for 
the  treadueot  of  famine  directly  a  oop  failure  is  seen  to  bo 
pmbable.  The  first  ilcp  is  to  opea  test  woiki;  and  direclty 
Ihty  show  the  necessity,  regulai  relief  woiks  are  eitahliihed, 
in  which  the  people  may  can  enough  to  keep  tbem  fiom  itwa- 
liOD,  until  the  lime  comes  to  sow  tbe  Kit  crop. 

As  a  result  of  the  severe  famine  of  j378-i3;q,  Ijwd  Lytton's 
government  instituted  a  form  of  insurance  against  famine  known 
OS  the  Famine  Imunmce  Grant.  A  sum  of  Ra.  r.joo,ooD  was 
to  be  yearly  set  aside  for  purposes  of  famine  relief.  This  scheme 
hu  been  widely  misundcntood;  it  haa  been  aasumed  that  an 
entirrly  separate  fund  waa  created,  and  thaC  in  yeara  when 
the  specified  sum  was  not  paid  into  tlus  fund,  the  purpoae  of  the 
govemmenC  waa  noC  carried  ouC.  BuC  Sit  John  Ettacbey, 
the  author  of  the  scheme,  oplaini  in  hi)  book  on  India  Chat 
the  origina!  intention  was  nothing  moie  Ihan  the  aonusl  applica- 
tion of  surplus  reveoue,  of  the  indicated  amouni,  to  purposes 
of  famine  relief;  and  that  when  the  country  waa  free  from 
famine,  this  sum  should  be  regularly  devoted  to  the  discbarge 
of  debt,  or  to  (he  prevention  ol  debt  which  would  otherwise 
n  of  railways  and  canals. 
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rule  to  the  constrnctioD  of  protective  inii>- 
lion  works,  and  tor  investigating  and  preparing  new  piojecu 
falling  under  tfie  head  of  protective  works. 

The  measures  by  which  ihe  govenunent  of  India  chiefly 
endeavours  to  reduce  tbe  liability  of  the  country  to  famine  are 
the  promotion  ol  railways;  the  eiteniion  of  canal  and  well 
imgation;  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  with  the  establish' 
ment  of  fuel  and  Eodderreserves;  the  introduction  of  agricultural 
improvements;  tbe  mullipHcatioa  of  industtiF^;  emigration; 
and  finally  the  impRjvemenl  where  necessary  of  the  revenue  and 
rem  systems.  In  times  of  fanir»  the  [unction  of  ibe  railways 
in  distributing  the  grain  is  just  as  important  as  the  function  of  the 
irr!gaIion.canals  in  increasing  the  amount  grown. '  Tliere  is 
always  enough  grain  within  the  boundaries  of  India  for  the  needs 
of  the  people;  the  only  diffxvlly  is  to  Cnnsport  it  to  the  tract 
where  it  is  required  at  a  piniculai  moment.  Owing  to  the  cx- 
leosion  o[  railways,  in  the  famines  of  i8q8  and  rQoi  there  was 
never  any  dearth  o[  food  in  any  famine-stticken  tract;  and  the 
only  difficulty  waa  to  find  enough  rolling-stock  Co  cope  with  Ihe 
demand.  Irrigation  protects  large  tracts  against  famine,  and 
has  immensely  increased  Ihe  wheat  oulpul  of  the  Punjab;  the 
Irrigation  Commission  of  i^j  recommended  the  addition  of  6) 

tioD  is  being  carried  out  at  an  annual  cost  of  1 1  million)  sterling 
for  twenty  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  Ihe  list  of  works 
■hat  will  returo  a  lucrative  interest  on  ca;Mla]  will  be  practically 
enhausted.    Local  conditions  do  not  make  irrigation  everywhere 

As  five-dilhs  of  the  whole  population  o[  India  are  dependent 
~  ~     'le  land,  any  failure  ol  agiieulli 


calamity.    If  tbcit  were  more  industries  and  m 
■     ■      ■  i-ould  not  be  * 


rupees.    The  extension  of  industries,  therelore.  isawoi 

It  it  sometimes  alleged  by  native  Indian  poliliciansih 

are  growing  worse  under  British  rule,  because  India  is 


her  needs,  military  eipcnditun  on  imperial  objects, 
and  the  annual  drain  of  siHne  £15,000,000  for  "  home  chaises." 
The  reply  to  this  indictment  is  that  the  British  Land  revenue  is  ' 
£r6,ODO,ooo  annually,  whereaa  Aurangzeb's  over  a  smaller  area, 
allowing  for  the  diSerencc  in  Ihe  value  of  the  rupee,  wa* 
£110,000,000;  though  the  Indian  Civil  Service  is  cspensve^ 
its  cost  is  more  than  covered  by  the  fact  that  India,  under 
British  guanotee,  obtains  her  loans  at  j)^  as  against  io% 
or  mote  paid  by  native  ruins;  though  India  has  a  heavy  tnOiiaiy 
bioden,  she  pays  no  contribution  to  the  British  navy,  which 
protects  her  seaboard  from  invasion;  the  drain  of  Ibe  bonie 
charges  cannot  be  very  great,  as  India  annually  absorbs  6  millions 
sterling  of  the  precious  metals;  in  r8g^r900,  a  year  of  famine, 
the  net  imports  of  gold  and  silver  were  ijo  millions.  Fmally, 
it  is  estimated  by  the  census  commlssiooeia  that  in  ihefamiiKol 
i9or  tliree  million  people  died  in  the  native  states  and  only  oi^ 
million  in  British  territory. 

Sec  Cornelius  Walford.  "  On  the  Famines  of  the  World,  Pu  and 
Pi'".rnl"'  (Jjiufi^oJ  of  lk(  ^o!i:!k::!  Si:lt'\,  nSTS-iSToV  Ronuab 
C.  Dull.  Fatainrl  in  /bJio  (1900);  Robm  W-JFice,  Ftmimt  <■ 
/■du  (I»00);  George  CunphJl,  Fomim,  in  Iniia  (i;«a-I7BS); 
Cbmnaliitiua  Liu  bJ  FaminuJtT  aB  India  [Madna  AdsiinlKialiaii 
Rcpwt,  1M5):  I.  C.  Geddes,^^iiri>I>iilrH£iMr>rviia/>nur 
A>fi>iici(ie74):  Stalisliad  Allai  tf  Itidia  iia^ih  r,  M.S.HHe- 
---'  Tlifni^AiFai»i<KDulrkl!ell^ia{ligi\:  G.W.Forrcai. 
,,..,. — .  -  A,g;HodBe(t., /iiUcIVwt^l** 
Suveni,  Thremt/t  Famti-ilnclm 


/iiifci(lS98};  E.A,B.  Hodcell 

Jthuian  ftniiii  (iBgi);  W.  "  ' " 

■tui™  {IBsj);   VauEhao  *'- 


Hnpc,  Sir  i^rilmt 
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^UM  (I9B0);    Ltrd  Cmm  in  India  (1905): 
'vralm  •>/  0^  Famat  0}  iSg^iiiji  ft.  U12  of 
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FAN   (Lat.  1 


VnliliilnuiandjfiiMJiin  ai 


sj;  Fr.  tveniaili^  in  its  usually  restricted 
iplement  used  for  giving  motion  to  tbe  air 
io  order  to  produce  coolness  to  the  iice;  tbe  word  is,  however, 
also  applied  to  the  wiooowiog  fan,  lot  sepanting  chaS  from 
'  ~  '       ~      at^liances  for  ventilation,  frc. 

Ama  under  which  ecclesiastical 
Dries.  Fans  for  tnoling  the  face 
have  been  in  use  in  hot  climates  from  remote  ages.  A  bas-teUef 
in  the  British  Museum  represents  Sennacherib  with  female 
figures  carrying  feather  fans.  They  were  attributes  of  royalty 
aloag  with  hone-hair  fly-Qappen  and  umbrellas.  Eiamplcs 
may  be  seen  In  plates  (rf  Ihe  Egyptian  sculptures  at  Thebes 
and  other  places,  and  also  in  the  ruins  of  Feisepolis.  In  Ihe 
museum  of  Boulak,  near  Cairo,  a  wooden  fan  handle  showing 
holes  lor  feathers  is  still  preserved.  It  is  from  the  tomb  of  Amea. 
hotep,  of  the  i8lh  dynasty,  17th  century  B.C.  In  India  fans 
were  also  attributes  of  men  in  authority,  and  sometimes  sacred 
emblemv  A  heart-shaped  Ian,  with  an  ivory  handle,  ol  unlunn-n 
age,  and  held  in  great  veneiation  by  the  Hindus,  was  given  to 
King  Edward  VII.  when  prince  of  Wales.  Large  punkahs  ot 
screens,  moved  by  a  servant  who  does  nothing  else,  lie  in 
common  use  in  hoi  countries,  and  paniculariy  India. 

Fans  were  used  in  the  early  middle  ages  to  keep  flies  from  Ihe 
sacred  elements  during  the  celdinlions  of  die  Christian  mysteries. 
Sometimes  they  were  round,  with  bells  altached-^f  silver  or 
silver  gilt.  Notices  of  such  fans  in  the  andent  records  of  St 
Paul's.  London,  Salisbury  cathedral  and  many  other  churches 
exist  slilL  For  these  puiposes  they  are  no  longer  used  io  the 
Western  chureh,  though  ihey  are  retained  in  some  Oriental  rites. 
The  large  ieatbrr  lans,  however,  are  still  carried  in  Che  state 
processions  of  the  supreme  pontiS  in  Rome,  though  not  used 
during  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  The  fan  ol  Queen  Theodo- 
linda  (7th  century)  is  still  preserved  In  the  treasury  of  Ibe 
cathcdiid  of  Monuu  Fans  made  part  of  the  bridal  outfit,  or 
mundiu  mrli^rii,  ol  Roman  ladies. 

Folding  lans  had  their  origin  in  Japan,  and  were  imported 
thence  10  China.  They  were  in  the  shape  still  u>ed~a  segment 
ol  a  circle  of  paper  pasted  on  a  light  radiating  fnmewoik  of 

white  p*i>er  on  which  venci  ot  senlcoca  are  writleD.    It  is  a 
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ounpGmeDt  in  Giina  to  invite  a  frieAd  or  distinguished  guest 
to  write  some  sentiment  on  your  fan  as  a  memento  of  any  ^>ecial 
occasion,  and  this  practice  has  continued.  A  fan  that  has  some 
cdebhty  in  Fiance  was  presented  by  the  Giinese  ambassador  to 
the  comtcsse  de  Qauzel  at  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
1804.  When  a  site  was  given  in  1635,  on  an  artificial  island, 
for  the  settlement  of  Portuguese  merchants  in  Nippo  in  Japan, 
the  space  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  fan  as  emblematic  of  an 
object  agreeable  for  general  use.  Men  and  women  of  every  rank 
both  in  China  and  Japan  carry  fans,  even  artisans  using  them 
vith  one  hand  while  working  with  the  other.  In  China  they  are 
often  made  of  carved  ivory,  the  sticks  being  plates  very  thin  and 
sometimes  carved  on  both  sides,  the  intervals  between  the  carved 
parts  pierced  with  astonishing  delicacy,  and  the  plates  held 
togetbcr  by  a  ribbon.  The  Japanese  make  the  two  outer  guards 
of  the  stick,  which  cover  the  others,  occasionally  of  beaten  iron, 
extremely  thin  and  light,  damascened  with  gold  and  other  metals. 

Fans  were  used  by  Portuguese  ladies  in  the  14th  century, 
and  were  well  known  in  En^and  before  the  dose  of  the  reign 
of  Ridiaid  IL  In  France  the  inventory  of  Charles  V.  at  the  end 
of  the  14th  century  mentions  a  folding  ivory  fan.  They  were 
broui^  into  genoal  use  in  that  country  by  Catherine  de' 
Medici,  piobtbfy  from  Italy,  then  in  advance  of  other  countries 
in  all  matteis  of  personal  luxury.  The  court  ladies  of  Henry 
VlU/s  reign  in  En^and  were  used  to  handling  fans.  A  lady  in 
the  *'Dance  of  Death"  by  Holbein  holds  a  fan.  Queen  Elizabeth 
is  painted  with  a  round  feather  fan  in  her  portrait  at  Gorham- 
bury;  and  as  many  as  twenty-seven  are  enumerated  in  her 
inventory  (1606).  Coryat,  the  English  traveller,  in  x6o8  describes 
them  as  common  in  Italy.  They  also  became  of  general  use 
from  that  time  in  Spain.  In  Italy,  France  and  Spain  fans  had 
special  conventional  uses,  and  various  actions  in  handling  them 
grew  into  a  code  of  signals,  by  which  Udies  were  supposed  to 
convey  hints  or  signals  to  admirers  or  to  rivals  in  society.  A 
paper  in  the  SpuUUor  humorously  proposes  to  establish  a 
regular  drili  for  these  purposes. 

Hie  chief  seat  of  the  European  manufacture  of  fans  during 
the  17th  century  was  Paris,  where  the  sticks  or  frames,  whether 
of  wood  ot  ivory,  were  made,  and  the  decorations  painted  on 
Dounu  of  very  carefully  prepared  vellum  (incorrectly  called 
chicken  xKii)— a  material  stronger  and  tougher  than  paper, 
which  breaks  at  the  folds.  Paris  makers  exported  fans  unpainted 
to  Madrid  and  other  Spanish  cities,  where  they  were  decorated 
by  native  arthts.  Many  were  exported  complete;  of  old  fans 
called  Spanish  a  great  number  were  in  fact  made  in  France. 
Louis  XIV.  issued  edicts  at  various  times  to  regulate  the  manu- 
facture. Besides  fans  mounted  with  parchment,  Dutch  fans  of 
ivory  were  imported  int»  Paris,  and  decorated  by  the  heraldic 
painten  in  the  process  called  **  Vemis  Martin,"  after  a  famous 
carriage  painter  and  inventor  of  colourless  lac  varnish.  Fans  of 
this  kind  ^*V*"r"g  to  Queen  Victoria  and  the  baroness  de 
Rothschild  were  exUbited  in  X870  at  Kensington.  A  fan  of  the 
date  of  x66o,  representing  sacred  subjects,  is  attributed  to 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  another  to  Peter  Oliver  in  En^bind  in 
the  17th  century.  Cano  de  Arevalo,  a  Spanish  painter  of  the 
X7th  century,  devoted  himself  to  fan  painUng.  Some  harsh 
expressiona  of  Queen  Christina  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  French 
cooit  are  said  to  have  caused  an  increased  ostentation  in  the 
qdendoor  of  their  fans,  which  were  set  with  jeweb  and  mounted 
m  gold.  Rosalba  Carriers  was  the  name  of  a  fan  painter  of 
celebrity  in  the  X7th  century.  Le  Brun  and  Romanelli  were 
Kuch  employed  during  the  same  period.  KUngstet,  a  Dutch 
artisty  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  xTth  and  the  first  thirty  ytan  of  the  x8th  century. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantc;^  drove  many  fan-makers 
oat  of  France  to  HoUand  and  England.  The  trade  in  England 
was  wen  fstablishfd  under  the  Stuart  sovereigns.  Petitions 
wcR  addressed  by  the  fan-makers  to  Charles  II.  against  the  im- 
portition  of  fans  from  India,  ami  a  duty  was  levied  upon  such 
fans  la  cioasfqufncr.  This  importation  oif  Indian  fans,  according 
to  Savary,  extended  also  to  France.  Durirtg  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  canred  Indian  and  China  fans  diqjJaced  to  some  extent  those 


formerly  imported  from  Italy,  which  liad  been  painted  on 
swanskin  parchment  prepared  with  various  perfumes. 

Puring  the  i8th  century  all  the  luxurious  ornamentation  of 
the  day  was  bestowed  on  fans  as  far  as  they  could  display  it. 
The  sticks  were  made  of  mother-of-peari  or  ivory,  carved  with 
extraordinary  skill  in  France,  Italy,  England  and  other  countries. 
They  were  painted  from  designs  of  Boucher,  Watteau,  Lancret 
and  other  "genre"  painters;  Hubert,  Rau,  Chevalier,  Jean 
Boquet,  Mme.  Viriti,  are  known  as  fan-painters.  These  fashions 
were  followed  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  with  certain  national 
differences.  Taffeta  and  silk,  as  well  as  fine  parchment,  were 
used  for  the  mounts.  Little  drcles  of  glass  were  let  into  the 
stick  to  be  looked  through,  and  small  telescopic  glasses  were 
sometimes  contrived  at  the  pivot  of  the  stick.  They  were 
occasionally  mounted  with  the  finest  point  lace.  An  interesting 
fan  (belonging  to  Madame  de  Thiac  in  France),  the  work  of  Le 
Flamand,  was  presented  by  the  municipality  of  Dieppe  to  Marie 
Antoinette  on  the  birth  of  her  son  the  dauphin.  From  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  the  old  luxury  expended  on  fans  died  out. 
Fine  examples  ceased  to  be  exporteid  to  England  and  other 
countries.  The  painting  on  them  represented  scenes  or  per- 
sonages connected  with  political  events.  At  a  later  period  fan 
mounts  were  often  prints  coloured  by  hand.  The  events  of  the 
day  mark  the  date  of  many  examples  found  in  modem  collections. 
Among  the  fan-makers  of  modem  days  the  names  of  Alexandre, 
Duvelleroy,  Fayet,  Vanier  became  well  known  in  Paris;  and 
the  designs  of  Charles  Conder  (x  868^x909)  have  brought  his 
name  to  the  front  in  this  art.  Painters  of  distinction  often 
design  and  paint  the  mounts,  the  best  designs  being  figure 
subjects.  A*  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  manufacture  and 
painting  of  fans  in  England  after  the  exhibition  which  took  place 
at  South  Kensington  in  1870.  Modem  collections  of  fans  take 
their  date  from  the  emigration  of  many  noble  families  from 
France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Such  objects  were  given 
as  souvenirs,  and  occasionally  sold  by  families  in  straitened 
circumstances.  A  large  number  of  fans  of  all  sorts,  principally 
those  of  the  xSth  century,  French,  English,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  &c.,  have  been  bequeathed  to  the  South  Kensington 
(Victoria  and  Albert)  Museum. 

The  sticks  of  folding  fans  are  called  in  French  brins,  the  two 

outer  guards  poMockes,  and  the  mount  Jeuiile, 

See  abo.Blondel.  Histoirt  des  hentails  (1875);  Octave  Uzanne. 
L'iventaU  (1883):  and  especially  G.  Wooliaooft  Rhead.  History  of 
tk€  Pom,  (19019).  (J.  H.  P.*) 

FANCY  (a  shortened  form,  dating  from  the  xsth  century,  of 
"  fantasy,"  which  is  derived  through  the  O.  Ft.  fonlasie,  modem 
Jafttame,  from  the  T«atiniacd  form  of  the  Gr.  ^oirotfia,  4>aiT&{'ciir, 
^aiMiy,  to  show),  di^lky,  showing  forth,  as  a  philosophical 
term,  the  prpsentative  power  of  the  mind.  The  word  "  fancy  " 
and  the  older  form  "  fantasy,"  which  is  now  chiefly  used  poetic- 
ally, was  in  its  eariy  application  synonsrmous  with  imagination, 
the  mental  faculty  of  creating  representations  or  images  of 
things  not  present  to  the  senses;  it  is  more  usually,  in  this  sense, 
applied  to  the  lighter  forms  of  the  imagination.  *'  Fancy  "  also 
commonly  means  inclination,  whim,  caprice.  .  The  more  learned 
form  "  phantasy,"  as  also  such  words  as  **  phantom  "  and 
"  phantasm,"  is  chiefly  confined  to  visiomiry  imaginings. 

FAHO  (Fan,  Fanwe,  Panws,  PAHomN,  Paouen,  Mpangwe), 
a  powerful  African  people  occupjring  the  Gabun  district  north 
of  the  Ogow6  river  in  French  Congo.  Their  name  means ''  men." 
They  call  themselves  Pa*we,  Fa*we  and  Fa*  with  highly 
fUtsaUxed  il  They  are  a  finely-made  race  of  chocolate  colour; 
some  few  are  very  dark,  but  these  are  of  sbve  origin.  They  have 
bright  expressive  oval  faces  with  prominent  cheek-bones.  Many 
of  them  file  their  teeth  to  points.  Their  hair,  which  is  woolly,  is 
wom  by  the  women  long,  reaching  below  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
The  men  wear  it  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  often  building  it  up  over 
a  wooden  base.  The  growth  of  the  hair  appears  abundant,  but 
that  on  the  face  is  usually  removed.  Little  clothing  is  worn; 
the  men  wear  a  bark  waist-cloth,  the  women  a  plantain  girdle, 

sometimes  with  a  bustle  of  dried  grass.    A  chief  wears  -  ^ -*  '- 

skinround  the  shoulders.    Both  sexes  tat  too  and  ^« ' 
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and  delight  in  ornaments  of  every  kind.  The  men,  whose  sole 
occupations  are  6ghting  and  hunting,  all  carry  arms — muskets, 
spears  for  throwing  and  stabbing,  and  curious  throwing-knives 
with  blades  broader  than  they  are  long.  Instead  of  bows  and 
arrows  they  use  crossbows  made  of  ebony,  with  which  they  hunt 
apes  and  birds.  In  battle  the  Fang  used  to  cany  elef^ant  hide 
shields;  these  have  apparently  been  discarded. 

When  first  met  by  T.  E.  Bowdich  (1815)  the  Paamways,  as  he 
calls  the  Fang,  were  an  inland  pe<^le  inhabiting  the  hilly  plateaus 
north  of  the  Ogowe  affluents.  Now  they  have  become  the 
neighbours  of  the  Mpongwe  (q.v.)  of  Glass  and  Libreville  on  the 
Komo  river,  while  south  of  the  Gabun  they  have  reached  the  sea 
at  several  points.  Their  original  home  is  probably  to  be  placed 
somewhere  near  the  Congo.  Their  language,  according  to  Sir 
R.  Burton,  is  soft  and  sweet  and  a  contrast  to  their  harsh  voices, 
and  the  vocabularies  collected  prove  it  to  be  of  the  Bantu- 
Negroid  linguistic  family.  W.  Winwood  Reade  {Sketch  Book^  i. 
p.  108)  states  that  "  it  is  like  Mpongwe  (a  pure  Bantu  idiom) 
cut  in  half;  for  instance,  njina  (gorilla)  in  Mpongwe  is  nji  in 
Fan."  The  plural  of  the  tribal  name  is  formed  in  the  usual 
Bantu  way,  Ba-Fang. 

Morally  the  Fang  are  superior  to  the  negro.    Mary  Kingsley 

writes: "  The  Fan  is  full  of  fire,  temper,  intelligence  and  go,  very 

teachable,  rather  difficult  to  manage,  quick  to  take  offence,  and 

utterly  indifferent  to  human  life."    This  latter  characteristic 

has  made  the  Fang  dreaded  by  all  their  neighbours.    They  are 

noted  cannibals,  and  ferocious  in  nature.    Prisoners  are  badly 

treated  and  are  often  allowed  to  starve.    The  Fang  are  always 

fighting,  but  the  battles  are  not  bloody.    After  the  fall  of  two 

or  three  warriors  the  bodies  are  dragged  off  to  be  devoured,  and 

their  friends  disperse.    Burton  says  that  their  cannibalism  is 

limited  to  the  consumption  of  slain  enemies;  that  the  sick  an 

not  devoured;  and  that  the  dead  are  decently  buried,  except 

slaves,  whose  bodies  are  thrown  into  the  forest.    Mary  Kingsley, 

on  the  other  hand,  believed  their  cannibalism  was  not  limited. 

She  writes:  "  The  Fan  is  not  a  cannibal  for  sacrificial  motives, 

like  the  negro.    He  will  eat  his  next  door  neighbour's  relation  and 

sell  his  own  deceased  to  his  next  door  neighbour  in  return,  but 

he  does  not  buy  slaves  and  fatten  them  up  for  his  table  as  some 

of  the  middle  Congo  tribes  do.  *  He  has  no  slaves,  no  prisoners 

of  war,  no  cemeteries^  so  you  must  draw  your  own  condusions." 

Among  certain  tribes  the  aged  alone  are  permitted  to  eat  human 

flesh,  which  is  taboo  for  all  others.    Hiere  is  no  doubt  that  the 

cannibalism  of  the  Fang  is  diminishing  before  the  advance  of 

civilization.    Apart  from  their  ferocity,  the  Fang  are  an  agreeable 

and  industrious  pec^le.    They  arc  skilful  workers  in  iron  and 

have  a  curious  coinage  called  bUtHf  little  iron  imitation  axeheads 

tied  up  in  bundles  called  n/ef,  ten  to  a  1>undle;  these  are  used 

chiefly  in  the  purchase  of  wives.    They  are  energetic  traders  and 

arc  skilled  in  pottery  and  in  gardening.    Their  religion  appears 

to  be  a  combination  of  primitive  animism  and  ancestor  worship, 

with  a  belief  in  sympathetic  magic. 

BiBLiOGKAFHY. — Paul  du  Chaillu,  Explorations  in  Equatorial 
Africa  (1861) ;  Sir  R.  Burton, "  A  Day  with  the  Fans,"  Transaaions 
of  Etknotogical  Society,  new  scries,  vote.  3-4;  Mary  Kingsley,  Travels 
in  West  Africa  (1897) ;  Oscar  Lcnz,  Sktzzen  aus  West  Africa  (1878) ; 
R.  E.  Dennett.  Notes  on  the  Folklore  of  the  Fjort  (1898);  William 
Winwood  Reade,  The  African  Sketch  Book  (1873) ;  snd  (chiefly) 
A.  L.  Bennett,  "  Ethnographical  Notes  on  the  Fang,"  Joum.  Anthr, 
Inst,  N.S.,  iL  p.  66,  and  L.  Martron  in  Anthropos,  t.  L  (1906),  faac  4. 

FAMO  (anc  Fanum  Fortunaef  q.v.),  a  town  and  quscopal  see 
of  the  Marches,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pesaro  and  UrbSno, 
8  m.  S.E.  of  the  former  by  rail,  and  46  ft.  above  sea-level,  on 
the  N.E.  coast  of  Italy.  Pop.  (1901),  town  10,535,  commune 
34>73o«  '^c  cathedral  has  a  X3th  century  portal,  but  the  interior 
is  unimportant.  The  vestibule  of  S.  Francesco  contains  the 
tombs  of  some  members  of  the  Malatesta  family.  S.  Croce  and 
S.  Maria  Y>luova  contain  works  by  Giovanni  Santi,  the  father  of 
Raphael;  the  latter  has  also  two  works  by  Perugino,  the  predella 
of  one  of  which  is  attributed  to  Raphael  S.  Agostino  contains 
a  painting  of  S.  Angelo  Custode  ("  the  Guardian  Angel "),  which 
is  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Robert  Browning.  The  fine  Gothic 
Palazzo  della  Ragione  (1299)  has  been  converted  into  a  theatre. 


The  palace  of  the  Malatesta,  with  fine  porticos  and  Gothic 
windows,  was  much  damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  1874.  S. 
Michele,  built  against  the  arch  of  Augustus,  is  an  early  Renais- 
sance building  (1475-1490),  probably  by  Matteo  Nuzio  of  Fano^ 
with  an  ornate  portaL  The  facade  has  an  interesting  rdacf 
showing  the  colonnade  added  by  Constantine  as  an  upper  storey 
to  the  arch  of  Augustus  and  reotoved  in  1463. 

Fano  in  the  middle  ages-  passed  through  various  political 
vicissitudes,  and  in  the  X4th  century  became  subject  to  the 
Malatesta.  In  1458  Pius  II.  added  it  to  the  states  of  the  Church. 
Julius  II.  established  here  in  1514  the  first  printing  press  with 
movable  Arabic  type.  Tlie  harbour  Was  restored  by  Paul  V. 
but  is  now  unimportant. 

FANSHAWE,  SIR  RICHARD.  Bart.  (1608-1666),  English  poet 
and  ambassador,  son  (^  Sir  Henry  Fanshawe,  remembrancer  of 
the  exchequer,  of  Ware  Park^  Hertfordshire,  and  of  EUzabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Smith  or  Smythe,  was  b<nii  early  in  Jtue 
1608,  and  was  educated  in  Crippl^ate  by  the  famous  school- 
master, Thomas  Famaby.  In  November  1623  he  was  admitted 
fellow-commoner  of  Jesus  CoQege,  Cambridge,  and  in  Jantiary 
1626  he  entered  the  Inner  Temple;  but  the  study  of  the  law 
being  distasteful  to  him  he  travelled  in  France  and  ^Mun. 
On  his  return,  an  accomplished  linguist,  in  1635,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  English  embassy  at  Madrid  under  Lord  Aston. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  joined  the-king,  and  while  at 
Oxford  in  1644  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Jolm  Harrison  of 
Balls,  Hertfordshire.  About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed 
secretary  at  war  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  with  whom  he  set  out 
in  1645  for  the  western  counties,  Sdlly,  and  afterwards  Jersey. 
He  compounded  in  1646  with  the  parliamentary  authorities, 
and  was  allowed  to  live  in  London  till  October  1647,  visiting 
Charies  I.  at  Hampton  Court.  In  X647  ^  published  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini,  which  he  reissued  in  E64S 
with  the  addition  of  several  other  poems,  original  and  translated. 
In  X648  he  was  ai^pointed  treasurer  to  the  navy  under  Prince 
Rupert.  In  November  of  this  year  he  was  in  Ireland,  where  he 
actively  engaged  in  the  royalist  cause  till  the  q>ring  (^  1650^ 
when  he  was  despatched  by  Charies  II.  on  a  mission  to  obtain 
help  from  Spain.  This  was  refused,  and  he  joined  Charies  in 
Scotland  as  secretary.  On  the  and  of  September  1650  he  had 
been  created  a  baronet.  He  accompanied  Charles  in  the  expedi- 
tion into  Eni^d,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester  on  the  3rd  of  September  X651.  After  a  oonfincnent 
of  some  weeks  at  Whitehall,  he  was  allowed,  with  lestrictioas, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  authorities,  to  choose  his  own 
place  of  residence.  He  published  in  2652  ha  Sdectod  Part*  af 
Horace^  a  translation  remarkable  for  its  fidelity,  felidty  and 
elegance.  In  1654  he  completed  translations  of  two  of  the 
comedies  of  the  Spanish  poet  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  wUch  were 
published  after  his  death,  Querer  per  solo  quenr:  To  late  otdy 
for  laot*s  SakCy  in  1670,  and  Fiestas  4e  Aras^ua  in  1671.  Bat 
the  great  labour  of  his  retirement  was  the  translation  of  tite 
Lusiad,  by  Camoens,  published  in  1655.  It  is  in  ottava  rima, 
with  the  translation  prefixed  to  it  of  the  Latin  poem  FHror 
Petroniensis.  In  1658  he  published  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher. 

In  April  1659  Fanshawe  left  England  for  Paris,  re-entered 
Charies's  service  and  accompanied  him  to  England  at  the 
Restoration,  but  was  not  offered  any  place  in  the  administration. 
In  x66x  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  and  the  same  year  was  sent  to  Portugal  to  negotiate 
the  marriage  between  Charies  II.  and  the  infanta.  In  January 
x^a  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor  of  Ireland,  and  was  appointed 
ambassador  again  to  Portugal  in  August,  where  he  remained  till 
August  X663.  He  was  sworn  a  privy  couxKdllor  of  England  on 
the  xst  of  October.  In  January  1664  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Spain,  and  arrived  at  Cadiz  in  February  of  that  year.  He 
signed  the  first  draft  of  a  treaty  on  the  17th  of  December,  which 
offered  advantageous  concessions  to  English  trade,  but  of  whlc^ 
one  condition  was  that  it  should  be  confirmed  by  his  government 
before  a  certain  date.  In  January  1 666  Fanshawe  went  to  Lisbon 
to  procure  the  adherence  of  Portugal  to  this  agreement.    He 
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ictaned  to  Madrid,  having  ioUed  in  bit  miiBkii,  and  was  alnM^ 
immMfiatdy  recaJkd  by  Oaiendon  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
r*^*****^  hia  instructiotts.  He  died  very  shortly  afterwards 
before  kaving  Madrid,  on  the  36th  of  June  x666.  He  had  a 
family  of  iooiteen  children,  of  whom  five  only  survived  him, 
Richard,  the  youngest,  succeeding  as  second  baronet  fend  dying 
nnmaniedin  1694. 

.As  a  translator,  whether  from  the  Italic,  Latin,  Portuguese 
or  %*■"'«*»,  Fanshawe  has  a  considerable  reputation.  His 
fojlsf  Fid»  and  his  lauiad  have  not  been  supeneded  by  hiter 
scbolarv  and  his  rendering  of  the  latter  is  praised  by  Southey 
and  Sir  Richard  Burton.  As  an  original  poet  also  the  few  verses 
be  has  left  are  sufficient  evidence  of  exceptional  literaiy  talent. 
AVTBOUTIE9L — Utmoin  cf  Lady  Famdiawe^  written  in  1676  and 


f .  JBftogrc 

thoe  qootedV  Bio^athia  BriL  (Ifippb);  OnginiU  Letters  of  Sir 
R.  F.Qk  vob.,  1724),  toe  earlier  edttbn  of  1702  with  portrait  being 
only  voL  i  of  this  edition:  NtOu  Cenealegical  and  Htstorical  iff  ike 
Famify  (1868-1872);    funenj  aennon  by  H.  Baguaw; 


Papers 

AktabiirnjXytnA  HisL  of  tke Febettumi  Alkenaam'UMi),  I  lai ; 
Add.  MSS,  BriHsk  Museum,  15,328  (poons);  HarL  MSS.  Brit, 
Mns,  7010  (fetters).  (P.  C.  Y.) 

FAVTAN»  a  form  of  gambling  highly  popular  among  the 
<^'"*«»  The  game  is  simple.  A  square  is  marked  in  the  centre 
of  an  ofdinaiy  table,  or  a  square  piece  of  metal  is  laid  on  it, 
the  sides  being  marked  r,  s,  3  and  4.  The  banker  puts  on  the 
table  a  double  handful  of  small  coins— in  China  "  cash  "—or 
Bimilar  articles,  which  he  covers  with  a  metal  bowL  The  players 
bet  OQ  the  numbers,  setting  their  stakes  on  the  side  of  the  square 
which  bears  the  number  selected.  •  When  all  have  staked,  the 
bowl  la  removed,  and  the  banker  or  croupier  with  a  small  stick 
removes  coins  from  the  heap,  four  at  a  time,  till  the  final  batch 
is  reached.  If  it  contains  four  coins,  the  backer  of  No.  4  wins; 
if  three,  the  backer  of  No.  3  wins,  and  so  on.  ■  Twenty-five  per 
cent  is  deducted  from  the  stake  by  the  banker,  and  the  winner 
frcetvcs  five  times  the  amount  of  his  stake  thus  reduced.  In 
Macao,  the  Monte  Carlo  of  China,  play  goes  on  day  and  night, 
every  day  oi  the  week,  and  bets  can  be  made  from  s  cents  to 
500  doDars»  which  are  the  limits. 

Faatan  is  also  the  name  of  a  card  game,  played  with  an 
ordinary  pack,  by  any  number  of  players  up  to  eight.  The 
deal  dedded,  the  cards  are  dealt  singly,  any  that  are  left  over 
forming  a  stock,  and  being  placed  face  downwards  on  the  table. 
Each  player  contributes  a  fixed  stake  or  "ante."  The  first 
player  can  enter  if  he  has  an  ace;  if  he  has  not  he  pays  an  "ante  " 
and  takes  a  card  from  the  stock;  the  second  player  is  then 
caDed  upon  and  acts  similarly  till  an  ace  is  played.  This  (and 
the  otbcr  aces  when  plajred)  is  put  face  upwards  on  the  table, 
and  the  piles  are  built  \tp  from  the  ace  to  the  king.  The  pool 
goes  to  the  player  who  first  gets  rid  of  all  his  cards.  If  a  player 
fails  to  play,  having  a  playable  card,  he  is  fined  the  amount 
of  the  ante  for  every  card  in  the  other  pUyers'  hands. 

FAITASIA  (Italian  for  "  fantasy,"  a  causing  to  be  seen, 
from  Greek,  ^obviy,  to  show),  a  name  in  music  sometimes  loosely 
used  for  a  composition  which  has  little  structural  form,  and 
appears  to  be  an  improvisation;  and  also  for  a  combination  or 
exdley  of  familiar  airs  connected  together  with  original  passages 
of  more  or  less  brilliance.  The  word,  however,  was  originally 
applied  to  more  formal  compositions,  based  on  the  madrigal, 
f(jr  several  Instruments.  Fantasias  appear  as  distinct  com- 
positipQS  in  Bach's  works,  and  also  joined  to  a  fugue,  as  in  the 
"  GxtMt  Fantasia  and  Fugue  "  in  A  minor,  and  the  "  Fantasia 
cromatica  "  in  D  minor.  Brahms  used  the  name  for  his  shorter 
piano  pieccs.  It  is  also  applied  to  orchestral  compositions  "  not 
k»Qg  enough  to  be  called  s3rmphonic  poems  and  not  formal 
caMfh  to  be  called  overtures  "  (Sir  C.  Hubert  Parry,  in  Grove's 
Dkiioinory  «/  Music,  ed.  1906).  The  Italian  word  is  still  used  in 
Toois,  Aignia  and  Morocco,  with  the  meaning  of  "  showing 
off,"  for  an  acrobatic  exhibition  of  horsemanship  by  the  Arabs. 


The  riders  fire  their  guns,  throw  them  and  their  lances  into  the 
air,  and  catch  them  again,  standing  or  kneeling  in  the  saddle, 
all  at  a  full  g^op. 

PAIin»  MANFBSDO  (180^1865),  Italian  general,  was  bom 
at  Cari»  and  educated  at  the  military  college  of  Modena.    In 
1831  he  was  implicated  in  the  revolutionary  movement  organized 
by  Ciro  Menotti  (see  Francis  IV.,  of  Modena),  and  was  con- 
demned to  death  and  hanged  in  effigy,  but  escaped  to  France, 
where  he  was  given  an  a[^>ointment  in  the  French  corps  of 
engineers.    In  1833  he  took  part  in  Mazzini's  abortive  attempt 
to  invade  Savoy,  and  in  1835  he  went  to  Spain  to  serve  in  (^ueen 
Christina's  army  against  the  Carlists.    Tiaere  he  remained  for 
thirteen  years,  distinguishing  himself  in  battle  and  rising  to  a 
high  staff  appointmenL    But  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
I^edmont  and  Austria  in  X848  he  hurried  back  to  Italy,  and 
although  at  first  his  services  were  rejected  both  by  the  Fied- 
nionteae  government  and  the  Lombard  provisional  government, 
he  was  afterwards  given  the  command  of  a  Lombard  brigade. 
In  the  general  confusion  following  on  C^harles  Albert's  defeat 
on  the  Mindo  and  his  retreat  to  Milan,  where  the  people  rose 
against  the  unhai^y  king;  Fanti's  courage  and  tact  saved  the 
situation.    Kb  was  elected  member  of  the  Piedmontcse  chamber 
in  X849,  and  on  the  renewal  of  the  campaign  be  again  commanded 
a  Lombard  brigade  under  General  Rjunorino.    After  the  Pied- 
montcse defeat  at  Novara  (33rd  of  March)  peace  was  made, 
but  a  rising  broke  out  at  Genoa,  and  Fanti  with  great  difficulty 
restrained  his  Lombards  from  taking  part  in  it.    But  he  was 
suspected  as  a  Msznnian  and  a  soldier  of  fortune  by  the  higher 
Piedmontese  officers,  and  they  insisted  on  his  being  court- 
martialled  for  his  operations  tmder  Ramorino  (who  had  hem 
tried  and  shot).    Although  honourably  acquitted,  he  was  not 
employed  again  until  the  Crimean  expedition  of  1855.    In  the 
second  Austrian  war  in  1859  Fanti  commanded  the  snd  division, 
and  contributed  to  the  victories  of  Palestro,  Magenta  and  San 
Martino.    After  the  peace  of  Villaf ranca  he  was  sent  to  organize 
the  army  of  the  Central  Italian  League  (composed  of  the  pro- 
visional governments  of  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma  and  Romagna), 
and  converted  it  in  a  few  months  into  a  well-drilled  body  of 
45,000  men,  whose  function  was  to  be  ready  to  intervene  in  the 
papal  states  on  the  outbreak  of  a  revolution.    He  showed 
statesmanlike  qualities  in  steering  a  clear  course  between 
the  exaggerated  prudence  of  Baron  Ricasoli,  who  wished  to 
recall  the  troopa  from  the  frontier,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
Garibaldi,  his  second-in-command,  who  was  anxious  to  invade 
Romagna  prematurely,  even  at  the  risk  of  Austrian  intervcntioiu 
Fanti's  firmness  led  to  (aaribaldi's  resignation.    In  January 
x86o  Fanti  became  minister  of  war  and  marine  under  C^vour, 
and  incorporated  the  League's  army  in  that  of  Piedmont.    In 
the  meanwhile  Garibaldi  had  invaded  Sicily  with  his  Thousand, 
and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  decided  at  last  that  he  too  must 
intervene;  Fanti  was  given  the  chief  command  of  a  strong 
Italian  force  which  invaded  the  papal  states,  seized  Ancona 
and  other  fortresses,  and  defeated  the  papal  army  at  Castel- 
fidardo,  where  the  enemy's  commander.  General  Lamoriddre, 
was  captured.    In  three  weeks-  Fanti  had  conquered  the  Marche 
and  Umbria  and  taken  38,000  prisoners.    When  the  army  entered 
Neapolitan  territory  the  king  took  the  chief  command,  with 
Fanti  as  chief  of  the  staff.    After  defeating  a  large  Neapolitan 
force  at  Mola  and  organizing  the  siege  operations  round  Gaeta, 
Fanti  returned  to  the  war  office  at  Turin  to  carry  out  important 
army  reforms.    His  attitude  in  opposing  the  admission  of 
Garibaldi's  7000  officers  into  the  regular  army  with  their  own 
grades  made  him  the  object  of  great  unpopularity  for  a  time, 
and  led  to  a  severe  reprimand  from  Cavour.    On  the  death  of 
the  latter  (7th  of  June  i86z)  he  resigned  office  and  look  command 
of  the  VII.  army  corps.    But  his  health  had  now  broken  down, 
and  after  four  years'  suffering  he  died  in  Florence  on  the  5th  of 
April  1865.    His  lose  was  greatly  felt  in  the  war  of  1866. 

See  Caiandini.  Vita  di  M.  FanH  (Verona,  1873):  A.  Di  Giorgio, 
77  Cenerale  M.  Fanti  (Florence,  1906).  (L.V.*) 

FANTI,  a  nation  of  Negroes,  inhabiting  part  of  the  seaboard 
of  the  (Sold  Coast  colony,  British  West  Africa,  and  about  "'^  ""^ 
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sq.  m.  of  the  interior.  They  number  about  a  million.  They  have 
many  traditions  of  eariy  migrations.  It  teems  probable  thai  the 
Fanti  and  Ashanti  were  originally  one  race,  driven  from  the 
north-cast  towards  the  sea  by  more  powerful  races,  possibly  the 
ancestors  of  Fula  and  Hausa.  There  are  many  words  in  Fanti 
for  plants  and  animals  not  now  easting  in  the  country,  but 
which  abound  in  the  Gunmsi  and  Moshi  countries  farther  north. 
These  regions  have  been  always  haunted  by  slave-raiders,  and 
ponibly  these  latter  may  have  influenced  the  eiodus.  At  any 
rate,  the  Fanti  were  early  driven  into  the  forests  from  the  open 
plains  and  slopes  of  the  hills.  The  name  Fanti,  an  English  version 
of  MfatUsi,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from/sn,  a  wild  cabbage, 
and  /(,  di  or  <&,  to  eat ;  the  story  being  that  upoa  the  exile  of  the 
tribe  the  only  available  food  was  some  such  planL  They  are 
divided  into  seven  tribes,  obviously  totemic,  and  with  rules  as 
to  exogamy  still  in  force,  (i)  /Cmmmi,  buffalo;  (2)  Eukwi, 
leopard;  (3)  EsOf  bush-cat;  (4)  Nitckwif  dog;  (5)  NHuna, 
parrot;  (6)  Ebradzi,  lion;  and  (7)  Abndu,  corn-stalk;  these 
names  are  obsolete,  though  the  meanings  are  known.  The  tribal 
marks  are  three  ga^es  in  front  of  the  ear  on  each  side  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  jaw-bone.  The  Fanti  language  has  been  associated 
by  A.  B.  Ellis  with  the  Ashanti  speech  as  the  principal  descendant 
of  an  original  language,  possibly  the  Tshi  (pronounced  Tcfawi), 
which  is  generally  considered  as  the  parent  of  Ashanti,  Fanti, 
Akim,  Akwapim  and  modem  Tshi. 

The  avnage  Fanti  is  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  of  medium  height, 
with  negroid  features.  Some  of  the  women,  when  young,  are 
quite  pret  ty.  The  women  use  Various  perfumes,  one  of  the  most 
usual  being  prepared  from  the  excrement  of  snakes.  There  are 
no  special  initiatory  rites  for  the  youthful  Fanti,  only  a  short 
seclusion  for  girls  when  they  reach  the  marriageable  age. 
Marriage  is  a  mere  matter  of  sale,  and  the  maidens  are  tricked 
out  in  all  the  famfly  finery  and  walk  round  the  village  to  indicate 
that  they  are  ready  for  husbands.  The  marriages  frequently 
end  in  divorce.  Polygamy  is  universally  practised.  The  care  of 
the  children  is  left  exclusively  to  the  mothers,  who  are  regarded 
by  the  Fanti  with  deep  veneration,  while  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  fathers.  Wives  never  eat  with  their  husbands,  but  always 
with  the  children.  The  rightful  heir  in  native  law  is  the  eldest 
nephew,  i.e.  the  eldest  sister's  eldest  son,  who  invariably  inherits 
wives,  children  and  aU  property.  As  to  tenure  of  land,  the  source 
of  ownership  of  land  is  derived  from  the  possession  of  the  chief's 
"  stool,"  which  is,  like  the  throne  of  a  king,  the  symbol  of 
authority,  and  not  even  the  chief  can  alienate  the  land  from  the 
stool.  Females  may  succeed  to  property,  but  generally  only 
when  the  acquisition  of  such  pn^>erty  is  the  result  of  their 
succeeding  to  the  stool  of  a  chief.  The  Fanti  are  not  permanent 
cultivators  of  the  soiL  Three  or  at  most  five  years  will  cover 
the  period  during  which  land  is  continuously  cultivated.  The 
commonest  native  dishes  are  palm-oil  chop,  a  bowl  of  palm  oU, 
produced  by  boiling  ireshly  ground  palm  nuts,  in  which  a  fowl 
or  fish  is  then  cooked;  and  /A/fl,  "  white,"  a  boiled  mash  of 
yams  or  plantains.  The  Fanti  have  a  taste  for  shark-flesh, 
called  locally  "  stink-fish."  It  is  sliced  up  and  partly  sun-dried, 
and  is  eaten  in  a  putrid  state.  The  Fanti  are  skilful  sailors 
and  fishermen,  build  excellent  canoes,  and  are  expert  weavers. 
Pottery  and  goldsmithery  are  trades  also  followed.  Their 
religion  is  fetishism,  every  Fanti  having  his  own  "  fetish  "  or 
familiar  spirit,  but  there  is  a  belief  in  a  beneficent  Creative  Being. 
Food  is  offered  the  dead,  and  a  ceremony  of  purification  is  said 
to  be  indulged  in  at  funerals,  the  bearers  and  mourners  plunging 
into  the  sea  or  river  after  the  interment. 

See  Journal  of  Antkropdopcal  InslUate  of  Great  Britaiu.  vol.  36, 
pp.  138  et  acq.:  A.  B.  Ellis,  Tho  Tski-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Gold 
Coast  (London,  1887). 

FANTIN-UTOUR.  lOHACB  HENRI  JEAN  THfiODORB 
(1836-1904),  French  artist,  was  born  at  Grenoble  on  the  14th  of 
January  1836.  He  studied  first  with  his  father,  a  pastel  painter, 
and  then  at  the  drawing  school  of  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  and 
later  under  Couture.  He  was  the  friend  of  Ingres,  Dalacroix, 
Corot,  C<Hirbet  and  others.  He  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1861, 
and  many  of  his  more  important  canvases  appeared  on  its  walls 


in  later  years,  though  1863  found  him  with  Harpignies,  Manet, 
Legros  and  Whistler  in  the  Salon  des  Refuses.  Whistler  intro- 
duced him  to  En^ish  artistic  d^es,  and  he  lived  for  some  time 
in  Eng^nd,  many  of  his  p6rtraits  and  flower  pieces  being  in 
English  galleries.  He  died  on  the  38th  of  August  1904.  His 
portrait  groups,  arranged  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
Dutch  masters,  are  as  interesting  from  their  subjects  as  they  are 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view.  "  Hommagtd  Delacroix"  showed 
portraits  of  Whistler  and  Legros,  Baudelaire,  Champfleury  and 
himself;  "  Un  Atelier  d  BaHgnolta  "  gave  portraits  of  Monet, 
Manet,  2^1a  and  Renoir,  and  is  now  in  the  Luxembourg;  "  Un 
Coin  de  table  "  presented  Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  CamiUe  Pdadan 
and  others;  and  "  Auiota^  du  Piano "  contained  portraits  of 
Chabrier,  D'Indy  and  other  musicians.  His  paintings  of  flowers 
are  perfect  examples  of  the  art,  and  form  perhaps  the  most 
famous  section  of  his  work  in  England.  In  his  later  years  he 
devoted  much  attention  to  lithography,  which  had  occupied 
him  as  eariy  as  1863,  but  his  examples  were  then  considered  so 
revolutionary,  with  their  strong  li^ts  and  black  shadows,  that 
the  printer  recused  to  execute  them.  After  "  V Annioersaire  " 
in  honour  of  Berlioz  in  the  Salon  of  1876,  he  regularly  exhibited 
lithographs,  some  of  which  were  excellent  examj^ea  of  ddtcate 
portraiture,  others  being  elusive  and  imaginative  drawings 
illustrative  of  the  music  of  Wagner  (whose  cause  he  championed 
in  Paris  as  early  as  1864),  Berlios,  Brahms  and  other  composers. 
He  illustrated  Adolphe  Jullien's  Wagner  (1886)  and  Berlin 
(1888).  There  are  excellent  collections  of  his  lithographic  woric 
at  Dresden,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  practically  complete 
set  given  by  his  widow  to  the  Louvre.  Some  were  also  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington  in  1898-1899,  and  at  the  Dutch  gallery 
in  r904. 

A  catalogue  of  the  lithographs  of  Fantin-Latour  was  drawn  up 
by  Germain  HMiard  in  Les  MaUres  de  la  Htko^raphie  (1898^1809). 
A  volume  of  reproductions,  in  a  limited  edition,  was  publisncd 
(Paris,  1907)  as  L'(Enre  lUkograpkiqiie  de  Fantin-Latour.  See  A. 
JuUien,  Fantin-LaUmr,  saoieet  ses  atnitiis  (Paris,  1909). 

FAMra  FORTUMAE  (mod.  Fano),  an  andent  town  of  Umbria, 
Italy,  at  the  point  where  the  Via  Flaminia  reaches  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Italy.  Its  name  shows  that  it  was  of  Roman  origin, 
but  of  its  foundation  we  know  nothing.  It  is  first  mentioned, 
with  Pisaurum  and  Ancona,  as  hdd  by  Julius  Caesar  in  49  B.C. 
Augustus  planted  a  colony  there,  and  round  it  constructed  a 
waU  (of  which  some  remains  exist),  as  is  recorded  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  triple  arch  erected  in  his  honour  at  the  entrance  to 
the  town  (a.o.  9-10),  which  is  still  standing.  Vitruvius  tells 
us  that  there  was,  during  Augustus's  lifetime,  a  temple  in  his 
honour  and  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  describes  a  badlica  of  which 
he  himself  was  the  architect.  The  arch  of  Augustus  bears  a 
subsequent  inscription  in  honour  of  Constantine,  added  after 
his  death  by  L.  Turdus  Secundus,  torrector  Flcmimae  d  Piceni^ 
who  also  constructed  a  colonnade  above  the  ardi.  Several 
Roman  statues  and  heads,  attributable  to  membeia  of  the  Julio- 
Claudian  dynasty,  were  found  in  the  convent  of  S.  Filippo  in 
1 899.  These  and  other  objects  are  now  in  the  munidpal  museum 
(E.  Brizio  in  Notixie  degli  scavi^  1899,  349  seq.).  Of  the  temple 
of  Fortune  from  which  the  town  took  its  name  no  traces  have 
been  discovered.  (T.  As.) 

FAM  VAULT,  in  architecture,  a  method  of  vaulting  used  in  the 
Perpendicular  style,  of  which  the  earliest  example  is  found  in 
the  cloisters  of  Gloucester  cathedral,  built  towards  the  dose  of 
the  14th  century.  The  ribs  are  all  of  one  curve  and  equidistant, 
and  their  divergency,  resembling  that  of  an  open  fan,  has 
suggested  the  name.  One  of  the  finest  examples,  though  of  later 
date  (1640),  is  the  vault  over  the  staircase  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.    For  the  origin  of  its  development  see  Vault. 

FArABI  [Aba  Nasr  Muhammad  ibn  Tarkh&n  uI-F&ribi]  (ca. 
S7o~95o)>  Arabian  philosopher,  was  bom  of  Turkish  stodc  at 
FirSb  in  Turkestan,  where  also  he  spent  his  youth.  Thence  he 
journeyed  to  Bagdad,  where  he  learned  Arabic  and  gave  himself 
to  the  study  of  mathematics,  medidne  and  philosophy,  especially 
the  works  of  Aristotle.  Later  he  went  to  the  court  of  the 
Hamdftnid  Saif  addaula,  from  whom  he  recdved  a  warm  wdcome 
and  a  small  pension.    Here  be  lived  a  quiet  if  not  an  ascetic  life 
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He  died  in  Damascus,  whither  he  had  gone  with  his  patron. 
His  woriu  are  very  clear  in  style,  though  aphoristic  rather  than 
systematic  in  the  treatment  of  subjects.  Unfortunately  the 
success  of  Avicenna  seems  to  have  led  to  the  neglect  of  much 
of  his  wx>rk.  In  Europe  his  compendium  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric 
was  published  at  Venice,  1484.  Two  of  his  smaller  works  appear 
in  Alpkarabii  opera  omnia  (Paris,  1638),  and  two  are  translated 
in  F.  A.  Schmdlders'  Documenta  pkilosopkiae  Arabum  (Bonn, 
1856).  More  recently  Fr.  Dteterid  has  published  at  Leiden: 
Alf^abi's  pkilosopkixke  AbkatuUungen  (1890;  German  trans. 
1892);  Alfarabi's  ANuindluHg  des  Musterstaats  (1S95;  German 
trans,  with  an  essay  "  t)ber  den  Zusammenhang  der  arabischen 
ttnd  griecbischen  Philosophie,"  1900);  Die  Slaatsicitung  von 
Alfarabi  in  German,  with  an  essay  on  "  Das  Wesen  der  arabischen 
PhiloMphie"  (1904). 
For  FSfftbTs  life  see  McG.  de  Slane*s  tranabtion  of  Ibn  KhalHIdln 


(vol.  3,  pp^  307  ff.) :  and  for  further  information  as  to  his  works 
M.  Scnntchneider's  article  in  the  Mimoires  de  I'Academie  (St  Peters- 


huTg,  airie  7,  torn.  13,  No.  4,  1869) :  and  C.  Brockclmann't  Ctseh, 
ierank.  Litteniur.yaLl  (Weimar,  1898}.  pp.  2 10-3 13.    (G.  W.T.) 

FARADAY,  MICHAEL  (1791-1867),  Engh'sh  chemist  and 
physidst,  was  bom  at  Newington,  Surrey,  on  the  32nd  of  Sep- 
tember X791.  His  parents  had  migrated  from  Yorkshire  to 
London,  where  his  father  worked  as  a  blacksmith.  Faraday  him- 
self becaoM  apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder.  The  letters  written 
to- his  friend  Benjamin  Abbott  at  this  time  give  a  lucid  account 
of  his  aims  in  life,  and  of  his  methods  of  self-culture,  when  his 
mind  was  beginning  to  turn  to  the  experimental  study  of  nature. 
In  18 1  a  Mr  Dance,  a  customer  of  his  master,  took  him  to  hear 
foor  lectures  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Faraday  took  notes  of 
these  lectures,  and  afterwards  wrote  them  out  in  a  fuller  form. 
Under  the  encouragement  of  Mr  Dance,  he  wrote  to  Sir  H.  Davy, 
enclosing  these  notes.  "  The  reply  was  immediate,  kind  and 
Eivottrable."  He  continued  to  work  as  a  journeyman  bookbinder 
till  the  ist  of  March  18x3,  when  he  was  appointed  assiMant  in 
the  labwatoxy  of  the  Roysl  Institution  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
recommendation  of  Davy,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a  tour 
throu^  Fiance,  Italy  and  Switzerland  from  October  18x3  to 
April  18x5.  He  was  appointed  director  of  the  laboratory  in 
1825;  and  in  1833  he  was  appointed  Fullerian  professor  of 
chen^ry  In  the  institutiMi  for  life,  without  the  obligation  to 
deHvcr  lectuxes.  He  thus  remained  in  the  institution  for  fifty- 
fbor  ytus.  He  died  at  Hampton  Cduit  on  the  a5th  of  August 
1867. 

Facadajr's  eariiest  chemical  work  was  in  the  paths  opened  by 
Davy,  to  vdiom  he  acted  as  assistant.  He  made  a  spedal  study 
of  chlorine, 'and  discovered  two  new  chlorides  of  carbon.  He 
also  made  the  first  rough  experiments  on  the  diffusion  of  gases, 
a  phenomenon  first  pointed  out  by  John  Dalton,  the  physical 
importance  of  whidi  was  nrare  fully  brought  to  light  by  Thomas 
Graham  and  Josef^  Loschmidt.  He  succeeded  in  liquefying 
several  gases;  he  investigated  the  aQoys  of  steel,  and  produced 
several  new  kinds  of  glasa  intended  for  optical  purposes.  A 
specimen  of  one  of  these  heavy  glasses  afterwards  became 
historically  important  as  the  substance  in  which  Faraday 
detected  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light  when  the 
ghss  was  idaced  in  the  magnetic  field,  and  also  as  the  substance 
which  was  first  repelled  by  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  •  He  also 
endeavoured  with  some  success  to  make  the  general  methods 
of  chemistry,  as  distinguished  from  its  results,  the  subject  of 
spedal  study  and  of  popular  exposition.  See  his  work  on 
Chewtical  ManipulaHoH. 

Bat  Faraday's  chemical  work,  however  important  in  itself, 
was  soon  completely  overshadowed  by  his  electrical  discoveries. 
The  first  experiment  which  he  has  recorded  was  the  construction 
of  a  voltaic  pile  with  seven  halfpence,  seven  disks  of  sheet  zinc, 
and  six  pieces  of  paper  moistened  with  salt  water.  With  this 
pile  he  decomposed  sulphate  of  magnesia  (first  letter  to  Abbott, 
July  X2,  1812).  Henceforward,  whatever  other  subjects  might 
from  time  to  time  claim  his  attention,  it  was  from  among  electrical 
Vktaamaa,  that  he  selected  those  problems  to  which  he  applied 
the  fun  force  of  his  mind,  and  which  he  kept  persistently  in  view, 


even  when  year  after  year  his  attempts  to  solve  them  had  been 
baffled. 

His  first  notable  discovery  was  the  production  of  the  con- 
tinuous rotation  o(  magnets  and  of  wires  conducting  the  electric 
current  round  each  other.  The  consequences  dcducible  from 
the  great  discovery  of  H.  C.  Oersted  (21st  July  1820)  were  still 
in  1821  apprehended  ip  a  somewhat  confused  manner  even  by 
the  foremost  men  of  science.  Dr  W.  H.  WoUaston  indeed  had 
formed  the  expectation  that  he  could  make  the  conducting  wire 
rotate  on  its  own  axis,  and  in  April  1821  he  came  with  Sir  H. 
Davy  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution  to  make  an 
experiment.  Faraday  was  not  there  at  the  time,  but  coming  in 
afterwards  he  heard  the  conversation  on  the  expected  rotation 
of  the  wire. 

In  July,  August  and  September  of  that  year  Faraday,  at  the 
request  of  R.  Phillips,  the  editor  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy, 
wrote  for  that  journal  an  historical  sketch  of  electro-magnetism, 
and  he  repeated  almost  all  the  experiments  he  described.  This 
led  him  in  the  beginning  of  September  to  discover  the  method 
of  producing  the  continuous  rotation  of  the  wire  round  the 
magnet,  and  of  the  magnet  round  the  wire.  He  did  not  succeed 
in  making  the  wire  or  the  magnet  revolve  on  its  own  axis.  This 
first  success  of  Faraday  in  electro-magnetic  research  became  the 
occasion  of  the  most  painful,  though  tmfoundcd,  imputations 
against  his  honour.  Into  these  we  shall  not  enter,  referring  the 
reader  to  the  U/c  of  Faraday ,  by  Dr  Bence  Jones. 

We  may  remark,  however,  that  although  the  fact  of  the  tan- 
gential force  between  an  electric  current  and  a  magnetic  pole 
was  clearly  stated  by  Oersted,  and  clearly  apprehended  by 
A.  M.  Ampdre,  WoUaston  and  others,  the  realization  of  the 
continuous  rotation  of  the  wire  and  the  magnet  round  each  other 
was  a  scientific  puzzle  requiring  no  mean  ingenuity  for  its  original 
solution.  For  on  the  one  hand  the  electric  current  always  forms 
a  closed  circuit,  and  on  the  other  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet  have 
equal  but  opposite  properties,  and  are  inseparably  connected, 
so  that  whatever  tendency  there  is  for  one  pole  to  circulate 
round  the  current  in  one  direction  is  opposed  by  the  equal 
tendency  of  the  other  pole  to  go  round  the  other  way,  and  thus 
the  one  pole  can  neither  drag  the  other  round  and  round  the  wire 
nor  yet  leave  it  behind.  The  thing  cannot  be  done  unless  we 
adopt  in  some  form  Faraday's  ingenious  solution,  by  causing 
the  current,  in  some  part  of  its  course,  to  divide  into  two  channels, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  magnet,  in  such  a  way  that  during  the 
revolution  of  the  magnet  the  current  is  transferred  from  the 
chaimel  in  front  of  the  magnet  to  the  channel  behind  it,  so  that 
the  middle  of  the  magnet  can  pass  across  the  current  without 
stopping  it,  just  as  Cyrus  caused  his  army  to  pass  dryshod  over 
the  Gjmdes  by  diverting  the  river  into  a  channel  cut  for  it  in 
his  rear. 

We  must  now  go  on  to  the  crowning  discovery  of  the  induction 
of  electric  currents. 

In  December  X834  he  had  attempted. to  obtain  an  electric 
current  by  means  of  a  magnet,  and  on  three  occasions  he  had 
made  elaborate  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  produce  a  current 
in  one  wire  by  means  of  a  current  in  another  wire  or  by  a  magnet. 
He  still  persevered,  and  on  the  a9th  of  August  183 1  he  obtained 
the  first  evidence  that  an  electric  current  can  induce  another 
in  a  different  circuit.  On  the  33xd  of  September  he  writes  to 
his  friend  R.  Phillips:  "  I  am  busy  just  now  again  on  electro- 
magnetism,  and  think  I  have  got  hold  of  a  good  thing,  but  can't 
say.  It  may  be  a  weed  instead  of  a  fish  that,  after  all  my  Ubour, 
I  may  at  last  pull  up."  This  was  his  first  successful  experiment. 
In  nine  more  days  of  experimenting  he  had  arrived  at  the  results 
described  in  his  first  series  of  "Experimental  Researches"  read 
to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  34th  of  November  1841.  By  the 
intense  application  of  his  mind  he  had  thus  brought  the  new 
idea,  in  less  than  three  months  from  its  first  development,  to  a 
sute  of  perfea  maturity. 

During  his  first  period  of  discovery,  besides  the  induction  of 
electric  currents,  Faraday  established  the  identity  of  the  electri- 
fication produced  in  different  ways;  the  law  of  the  definite 
electiolytic  action  of  the  current;  and  the  fact,  upon  which  h^ 
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laid  great  stress,  that  every  unit  of  positive  dectiification  is 
related  in  a  definite  manner  to  a  unit  of  negative  dearification, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  what  Faraday  called  "  an 
absolute  charge  of  dectricity  "  of  one  kind  not  related  to  an 
equal  charge  of  the  opposite  kind;  He  also  discovered  the 
difference  of  the  capacities  of  different  substances  for  taking 
part  in  dectric  induction.  Henry  Cavendish  had  before  1773 
discovered  that  glass,  wax,  rosin  and  shellac  have  higher  spedfic 
inductive  capadties  than  air,  and  had  actually  determined  the 
numerical  ratios  of  these  capadties,  but  this  was  unknown  both 
to  Faraday  and  to  all  other  electridans  of  his  time,  since  Caven- 
dish's Ekclrical  Researches  remained  unpublished  till  1879. 

The  first  period  of  Faraday's  dectriod  discoveries  lasted  ten 
years.  In  1841  he  found  that  he  required  rest,  and  it  was  not  till 
1845  that  he  entered  on  his  second  great  period  of  research,  in 
which  he  discovered  the  effect  of  magnetism  on  polarized  light, 
and  the  phenomena  of  diamagnetism. 

Faraday  had  for  a  long  time  kept  in  view  the  possibility  of 

using  a  ray  of  polarized  light  as  a  means  of  investigating  the 

condition  of  transparent  bodies  when  acted  on  by  electric  and 

magnetic  forces.    Dr  Bence  Jones  {Life  of  Faraday  ^  vol.  i.  p.  362) 

gives  the  following  note  from  his  laboratory  book  on  the  xoth  of 

September   iSaa: — 

**  Polarized  a  ray  of  lamplight  by  reflection,  and  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  whether  any  depolarizing  action  (was)  exerted  on  it  by 
water  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery  in  a  glass  cistern; 
one  Wollaston's  trough  used;  the  fluids  decomposed  were  pure 
water,  weak  solution  01  sulphate  of  soda,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid ; 
none  of  them  had  any  effect  on  the  polarized  light,  either  when 
out  of  or  in  the  voltaic  dixruit,  so  that  no  particular  arrangement 
of  particles  could  be  ascertained  in  this  way.  * 

Eleven  years  afterwards  we  find  another  entry  in  his  notebook 

on  the  2nd  of  May  1833  (Life,  by  Dr  Benoe  Jones,  voL  iL  p.  29). 

He  then  tried  not  only  the  effect  of  a  steady  current,  but  the 

effea  on  making  and  breaking  contacts 

"  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  decomposing-  solutions  or  sub- 
stances will  be  found  to  have  (as  a  consequence  of  decomposition  or 
arrangement  for  the  time)  any  effect  on  the  (wlarized  ray.  Should 
now  try  non^decomposing  bodies,  as  solid  nitre,  nitrate  of  silver, 
borax,  glass,  &c.,  wnilst  solid,  to  see  if  any  internal  state  induced, 
which  by  decomposition  is  destroyed,  m,  whether,  when  they  can- 
not decompose,  any  state  of  electrical  tension  is  present.  My  borate 
of  glaas  good,  and  common  dectridty  better  than  voltaic" 

On  the  6th  of  May  he  makes  further  experiments,  and  con- 
cludes: "  Hence  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  kind  of 
structure  or  tension  can  be  rendered  evident,  dther  in  decom- 
posing or  non-decomposing  bodies,  in  inflating  or  conducting 
states." 

At  hist,  in  1845,  Faraday  attadced  the  old  problem,  but  this 
time  with  complete  success.  Before  we  describe  this  result  we 
may  mention  that  in  x86a  he  made  the  reUtion  between  magnet- 
ism and  light  the  subject  of  his  very  last  experimental  work. 
He  endeavoured^  but  in  vain,  to  detect  any  change  in  the  lines 
of  the  spectrum  of  a  flame  when  the  flame  was  acted  on  by  a 
powerful  magnet. 

This  long  series  of  researches  is  an  instance  of  his  persistence. 
His  energy  is  shown  in  the  way  in  which  he  followed  up  his 
discovery  in  the  single  instance  in  which  he  was  succ^sfuL 
The  first  evidence  which  he  obtained  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  light  under  the  action  of  magnetism  was  on 
the  X3th  of  September  1845,  the  transparent  substance  being 
his  own  heavy  ^Uiss.  He  b^n  to  work  on  the  30th  of  August 
1845  on  polarized  light  passing  throu^  electrolytes.  Alter 
three  dajb  he  worked  with  common  dectridty,  trying  ^ass, 
heavy  optical  glass,  quartz,  Iceland  spar,  all  witbcnit  effect,  as  on 
former  trials.  On  the  X3th  of  September  he  worked  with  lii^cs 
of  magnetic  force.  Air,  flint,  ^Uiss,  tock-aystal,  calcareous  q>ar 
were  examined,  but  without  effect. 

"  Heavy  glass  was  experimented  with.  It  gave  no  effects  when 
the  same  maffteiic  poles  or  the  contrary  odes  were  on  opposite  sides 
(as  respecu  the  courK  of  the  polarisea  ray),  nor  when  the  same 
poles  were  on  the  same  side  either  with  the  constant  or  intennitring 
current.  But  when  contrary  magnetic  pdes  were  on  the  same  side 
there  was  an  effect  produced  on  the  polarized  ray,  and  thus  magnetic 
force  and  light  were  proved  to  have  relations  to  each  other.    This 


fact  will  most  likely  prove  exceedingly  fertile,  and  of  great  value  in 
the  investigation  01  the  conditions  «  natural  force." 

He  immediatdy  goes  on  to  examine  other  substances,  but  witli 
"  no  effect,"  and  he  ends  by  saying,  "  Have  got  enough  for 
to-day."  On  the  x8th  of  September  he  "  does  an  excellent  day's 
work."  During  September  he  had  four  days  of  work,  and  in 
October  six,  and  on  the  6th  of  November  he  sent  in  to  the  Royal 
Sodety  the  nineteenth  series  of  his  "  Experimental  Researches," 
in  which  the  whole  conditions  of  the  phenomena  are  fully  qteci- 
fied.  The  negative  rotation  in  ferro-magnetic  media  is  the  only 
fact  of  importance  which  remained  to  be  disoovextd  afterwards 
(by  M.  E.  Veidet  in  1856). 

But  his  work  for  the  year  was  xu>t  yet  over.  On  the  sxd  of 
November  a  new  horseshoe  magnet  came  home,  and  Faraday 
immediatdy  began  to  ea^riment  on  the  action  in  the  polarised 
ray  through  gases,  but  with  no  effect.  The  following  day  he 
repeated  an  experiment  which  had  given  ix>  result  on  the  6U1  of 
October.  A  bar  of  heavy  glass  was  suspended  by  silk  between 
the  poles  of  the  new  magnet  "  When  it  was  arraikged,  and  had 
come  to  rest,  I  foimd  I  could  affect  it  by  the  magnetic  forces 
and  give  it  position."  By  the  6th  of  December  he  had  lent 
in  to  the 'Royal  Sodety  the  twentieth,  and  on  the  a4th  of 
December  the  twenty-fiist,  series  of  his  **  Researches,"  in  iduch 
the  properties  of  diamagnetic  bodies  are  fully  described.  Thus 
these  two  great  discoveries  were  elaborated,  like  lus  eariicr  one, 
in  about  three  months. 

The  discovery  of  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarised 
light,  though  it  did  not  lead  to  such  important  practical  applica* 
tions  as  some  of  Faradajr's  earlier  discoveries,  has  been  of  the 
highest  value  to  adence,  as  furnishing  complete  dynimifal 
evidence  that  wherever  magnetic  focce  exists  there  is  matter, 
small  portions  of  which  are  rotating  about  axes  paralld  to  the 
direction  oi  that  force. 

We  have  given  a  few  examples  of  the  oonoentration  of  his 
efforts  in  seeking  to  identify  tlxe  apparently  different  forces  of 
nature,  of  his  far<sightedness  in  sdecting  siibjects  for  invotiga- 
tion,  of  his  persistence  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he  set  before  him, 
of  his  energy  in  working  out  the  results  of  his  discoveries,  and 
of  the  accuraQT  and  comfdeteness  with  which  he  made  his  final 
statement  of  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon. 

These  characteristics  of  his  scientific  spirit  lie  on  the  surface 
of  his  work,  and  are  numifest  to  all  who  read  his  writings.  Bat 
there  was  another  side  of  his  character,  to  the  cultivatkn  of 
which  he  paid  at  least  as  much  attention,  uid  which  was  lesciycd 
for  his  friends,  his  family  and  his  church.  His  lettcis  and  his 
conversation  were  always  full  of  whatever  could  awaken  a 
healthy  interest,  and  free  from  anything  that  might  rouse  ill- 
feeling.  When,  on  rare  occasions,  be  was  forced  out  of  the  region 
of  sdence  into  that  of  controversy,  he  stated  the  facu  aiKi  kt 
them  make  their  own  way.  He  was  entiidy  free  from  pride 
and  undue  self-assertion.  During  the  growth  of  his  powers  he 
always  thankfully  accepted  a  correction,  and  made  use  of  every 
e]qx^nt,  however  humble,  which  would  make  his  work  more 
effective  in  every  detaiL  When  at  length  he  found  his  memory 
failing  and  his  mental  powers  declining,  he  gave  up,  without 
ostentation  or  complaint,  whatever  parts  of  his  work  he  could 
no  longer  carry  on  according  to  his  own  standard  of  effickncy. 
When  he  was  no  k>nger  able  to  apply  his  mind  to  sdence,  he 
remained  content  and  happy  in  the  exercise  of  those  kind^ 
feelings  and  warm  affections  whidi  he  had  cultivated  ncf  less 
careftdly  than  his  sdentific  powers. 

The  parents  of  Faraday  belonged  to  the  very  small  and  isolated 
Christian  sect  which  is  commonly  called  after  Robert  ^Mftrfn, 
Faraday  himself  attended  the  meetings  from  childhood;  at  the 
age  of  thirty  he  made  public  profesdon  of  his  faith,  and  during 
two  different  periods  he  discharged  the  office  dt  dder.  His 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  relation  between  his  science  and  his 
religion  is  expressed  in  a  lecture  on  mental  education  detivcrcd 
in  X854,  and  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Researches  m  CkemUtry 
and  Physics. 

"  Bdore  entering  upon  the  subject,  I  miust  make  one  <Kstiiictioo 
which,  however  it  may  appear  to  others,  is  to  me  of  the  utmost 
importance.    High  as  man  is  placed  above  the  creatures  arMind 
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Ub.  ikn  b  ■  hithtr  ud  lu  n 


that  ihitniih  tl  (lul  fnlHR  i 

be;  cLal  it  i>  muSe  koown  to  him  by  olbn  ik 
and  ii  ircovtd  through  wiiple  btim  of  tbr  ti 
BD  sac  mma^  tor  u  iutut  that  the  KU-nJii 
umd.  In  lapKt  of  the  thinn  d  tliii  liic 
leuion  of  the  hope  Kt  before  lu,  u  if  nu 
id  out  God.  It  inMild  be  improper  ben  to 
•    -■ leficKti.- 


ii  JtoowLcdge 


rupin  hii  Ibouvhti 
iimiife.     ■■   * 


the  ifaril  sf  DU  which  it  vilhic 

'T"^t  hie  future,  vfaich  be  cvmvi  uww  uy  iiui  m^i^ 
Fuadtjr  ^vc*  iIk  foOoviog  note  u  to  thii  IccIur;— 
"  Tkae  obiervitiooi  were  dclivmd  u  i  lecture  bifcHte  Hii  Koyil 

lliihiim  the  Prince  Coman  nod  the  memben  ol  the  Rnyil  Inni- 

taUoa  oa  the  Ml  of  Mi;'  iB;^    Tliey  in  k  inuntdialcly  OHUKCied 

cither  ■•  aae  or  coimiiieiieF.  ihil  I  hive  thought  the  doee  of 
tUe  mluDt  Dot  AA  unfit  plice  for  their  reproductkuL" 
~     ~  "a  coDcludo — 


"  Hi  Mudird  of  duty  wu  npenutunl.  It  «»  km  foondcd  on 
uy  iBtwVivt  Ideu  of  i^t  ud  wrong,  nor  wu  it  faehjoned  upon 
any  owtnvrd  experiencei  of  time  aM  place,  but  it  wv  formed 

eBtiRtr  oa  what  he  held  to  be  the  rcvelati        ' "    '  ' 

tht  writeea  word,  and  throughout. all  bia 
act  HP  to  the  my  latter  of  it?' 

£WtMl  im  Oumjtry  (l  vol..  John  Muins 

ifd  ia*]|:  BiptnMBMl  SiKafckii  >■>  B. ^. 

Sidiuf  and  John  Ednrd  Tavlor.  voli.  i.  ant!  ii.  <i 
nl  ii.  (iKmF;  voL  ili.  Richard  Taylor  and  Winiini 
fijuiwintuf  Xusrebi  in  Clumiilry  and  Fti; 

br  W. Qnokci)  (Grian,  Balm  »  Co.,  is6i):  (m 

•m  MM*  ^«led  In  W.  Crooka)  (Cbatto  A  Wir 

BMHMAnnia. — hniar  oi  n  Duimirir,  by  Jcil 

miii^  III  ed,  lB6t,  Slid  Fd.  iSto);  Tlr  lift  ,'nd 


of  the  will  of  Cod  in 
'ia  faith  led  him  to 


rOLAB,  a  n'viT  ot  Afghaoiitan.  It  tixl  in  Ibc  loulhem 
dope*  of  ^ah-Koh,  which  form!  Itte  loatbrm  will  ol  tbe  valley 
<<  Heni,  and  alter  a  toutb-wsterly  course  of  about  uo  m.  filb 
into  the  SdMan  Huaus.  At  the  town  of  Famh  ii  hat  a  width 
of  iSD7da.btbediyMBiaDwJUiif(-or  waterind  idnrtwift 
MreuL  It  if  litble  to  floods,  when  it  becomes  impassable  for 
weeks.     Tbe  Iowa  valley  of  tlu  Farab  Rud  is  fenile  and  well 

riMtB.  a  town  o{  AfghaniitaB.  It  b  situated  on  tbe  river 
tbu  bears  it*  nime  aa  tbe  main  load  bclwein  Hent  and 
Kaadahar,  160  m.  S.  of  Hent  aDd  91s  m.  W.  of  Kindihar. 
a  place  g(  (oae  (tmcsical  ImpoRj 


u  from  Hen 


_..c*eiJevd)  b 

■addk  «f  tbe  piaiD,  sumuoded  with  a  walled  mmpait.    Owing 
to  iU  usbealtliiueB*  it  b  now  almost  deverted,  being  only  occ 
by  Ibc  MibMH  tcciDirat  qutnered  there.    It  b  1  place  of 
UIiqtdt7,  befog  probably  the  Phia  nientiaiied  by  Iiido 
□ana  bi  tbe  1st  century  a.11.    It  was  lacked  by  Ibe  anoin  of 
Jrinliii  Khao,  and  the  survivors  innsported  (o  *  potition 
iutbir  BOtth,  where  tben  an  stiU  gnat  ruins.  .  The  population 
IltutBCd  to  the  AigiDll  tile  after  tbe  destruction  of  the  medieval 
city  by  ^ab  Abb**,  aitd  tbe  dty  |ao*peted  afiia  until  its  bloody 
liege  by  Nadir  Shab.    Sulaequently  under  constant  attacks  " 
Allied,  and  la  tBj7  tbe  poptibtion  anountlng  to  6000  wi 
tantcd  on  to  **"■<■'"''     Tbe  sole  tnduitty  of  tbe  town  1 


<(  F*iah  «n  to  be  founl  Ibe  moit  {ana  tical  of  the  D  uraid  Af  fb*n 


1  Gblltb  n>n  Sa'u',  knowD  a* 
),  Arabiia  poet,  was  bom  at  Bunk 
ol  tbe  moat  respected  divisions  oC 
IS  of  ttie  tribe  of  pabba. 
of  great  repute,  his  faltieT 


FARAZDAQ  (Hammlm  t 
al-Faruzdiq]  {cd.64i-cd 
He  was  of  the  Dlrim,  one  c 

Hb  grandfilher  Sa'sa'  was  i 

GhUib-iollowtd  the  same  manner  ol  Ule  unui  uasra  was  launded, 
and  was  firaoiu  for  hb  generosity  and  hospitality.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  Faraidaq  was  known  as  a  poet,  and  though  checked  for 
a  short  time  by  the  advice  of  tbe  csHpb  All  to  devote  bis  attention 
to  Ibe  study  of  tbe  Koran,  be  soon  returned  to  making  veisc. 

ind  attacked  tbe  bani  Nabsbal  and  the  bini  Fuqaim.  Wben 
ZiyU,  a  member  of  tbe  Utter  tribe,  became  governor  ol  Bura, 
tbe  poel  was  compelled  to  flee,  first  to  Kufi,  and  tben,  as  be 
was  iiill  loo  near  Ziytd,  to  Medina,  wheie  he  wu  well  received 
by  Said  Ibn  ul-AiO.  Here  be  temalued  ibout  tni  yean,  writing 
titires  on  Bedouin  tribes,  but  avoiding  dty  poltlici.  But  be 
lived  a  prodigal  life,  and  hb  amoroui  verses  led  10  hb  expulsion 
by  tbe  caliph  Uenrsn  L  Just  at  that  time  be  learned  of  the 
death  of  Ziyld  and  rctumcd  to  Basra,  vben  be  secured  the 
favour  of  Ziyid's  successor  -Qbaidiilib  ibn  Ziyld.  Much  ol  bis 
poetry  was  now  devoted  to  hb  matrimonial  afiaus.  He  had 
taken  advantage  of  Hi  position  as  guardi^  knd  married  hi* 
cousin  Nawtr  against  her  will.  She  sought  help  Id  viId  Icooi 
the  court  ot  Basraand  from  various  tribes.  All  feuid  the  poet's 
•alires.  At  last  she  fled  to  Mecca  and  appealed  to  tbe  pieteoder 
*Abdallab  ibn  Zobair,  who,  however,  succeeded  in  Inducing  her 
10  consent  to  a  conflimation  ol  the  muriige,  Quirteb  soon 
itue  agaizL  Fuuzdaq  took  a  second  wile,  ind  after  her  daath 
a  third,  to  annoy  Nawtr,  Finally  he  consented  10  a  divorce 
pronounced  by  Ha«in  il-Bi^.  Another  subject  occasioned  a 
long  series  of  verses,  namely  bb  feud  with  bb  rivsl  Jarfr  (f.v.) 
and  hb  tribe  tbe  banl  Kuliib.  These  poems  are  publbhed  11 
the  Naka'id  g/  Jartr  and  ai-Fiaiadaq  (cd.  A,  A.  Bevin,  Leiden, 
i9D(  S.).  In  political  life  Fiiaidaq  wis  prevented  by  fear  from 
liking  a  [wge  pirt.  He  seenu,  however,  to  have  been  iiticbed 
to  tbe  house  of  Ali,  During  tbe  reign  ol  Moiwiyi  I.  he  avoided 
poliiia,  hut  later  give  hb  allegiance  to  "Abdillah  ibo  Zobair. 

Faraidaq  njick  itinen  Gtditkien  (LeipeiE,  lV>i)  \  Arabian  Itories  of 
him  in  the  X>utiil-.4|A<lNi  audio  Ibn  KhalliCiln.  A  portion  of  hli 
poems  wai  edited  with  French  tnLostation  by  R.  Bc«icher  (Pani. 
.0 — I.  .t. ■--■■g-  hava  been  published  by  J.  """  "•--■-*■ 


1900). 


(C.\ 


-T.) 


FARCK  a  fotiR  ot  the  comic  b  dramatic  art,  tbe  object  of 
which  b  to  exdte  laughter  by  ridiculous  situations  and  inddenti 
ntber  than  by  imitatioa  with  blent  to  ridicule,  which  b  tbe 
province  of  burlesque,  01  by  the  deUnealioiL  ot  Ibe  pliy  of 
cbaraciet  upon  character,  »hich  b  that  ot  comedy.  Tbe  hbtoty 
of  the  word  is  interesting.  Its  ultimate  origin  is  tbe  Latin /drcire, 
to  stuff,  and  with  tbe  meaning  of  "stuffing''  or  forcemeat  it 
appears  b  old  cookery  books  b  English.  In  medieval  Latin 
/aria  and  farsia  wen  applied  to  the  expansion  ot  Ibe  Kyrit 
tUUan  in  lilanic*,  &c,  by  bterpolaling  words  and  phmses  be- 
tween those  two  wotdi;  later,  10  words,  phrase*  and  rbymed 
verses,  sometime*  in  tbe  vemaculir,  also  interpolated  b  various 
puts  of  the  service.  The  French  fata,  the  form  to  which  we 
owe  our  word,  was  originally  tbe  "  gag  "  that  the  aclon  in  Ihe 
medieval  drama  inserted  bio  their  [uns,  generally  to  meet 
the  popular  demand  for  a  lightening  of  humour  or  buffoonery. 
II  has  thus  been  used  for  tbe  lighter  form  ol  comic  dnmi  (see 
Dkaha),  and  also  hguntivcly  tor  a  piece  ol  idle  buSooneiy, 

FARSHAM,  a  market  town  b  tbe  Fareham  parUimenlary 
division  ol  Hampshire,  England,  76  m.  S.W.  from  London  by  the 
London  &  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  dbtricl  (loor) 
894G.  It  lies  at  the  bead  of  a  creek  opening  into  the  north- 
western corner  of  Portsmouth  harbour.  The  principal  industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  sackings,  ropes,  bricks,  coarse  earlhcn- 
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Castle,  an  extensive  waUed  endosore  retaining  its  Norman  keep, 
and  exhibiting  in  its  outer  walls  considerable  evidence  of  Roman 
workmanship;  Professor  Haverfield,  however,  denies  that  it 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Partus  Magnus,  The  church  of 
St  Mary  has  some  fine  Norman  portions.  It  belonged  to  an 
Augustinian  priory  founded  by  Henry  I.  At  Titchfield,  3  m. 
W.  of  Fareham,  are  ruins  of  the  beautiful  Tudor  mansion,  Place 
House,  built  on  the  site  of  a  Premonstratensian  abb^  of  the 
13th  century,  of  which  there  are  also  fragments. 

The  fact  that  Fareham  (Femham,  Ferham)  formed  part  of 
the  original  endowment  of  the  see  of  Winchester  fixes  its  existence 
certainly  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Domesday  Survey  as  subject  to  a  reduced  assessment  on  account 
of  its  exposed  position  and  liability  to  Dani^  attacks.  There 
is  evidence  to  show  that  Fareham  had  become  a  borough  before 
X  264,  but  no  charter  can  be  found.  It  was  a  mesne  borough  held 
of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  but  it  is  probable  that  during  the 
1 8th  century  the  imvileges  of  the  burgesses  were  allowed  to  lapse, 
as  by  X  83  5  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  borough.  Fareham  returned  two 
members  to  the  parliament  of  X306,  but  two  years  later  it  peti- 
tioned against  representation  on  the  grouxid  of  expense.  A  fair 
on  the  31st  of  October  and  the  two  following  days  was  held  under 
grant  of  Henry  III.  The  day  appears  to  have  been  afterwards 
changed  to  the  29th  of  June,  and  in  the  i8th  century  was  mainly 
important  for  the  sale  of  toys.  It  was  abolished  in  1871.  Fare- 
ham owed  its  importance  in  medieval  times  to  its  facilities  for 
commerce.  It  was  a  free  port  and  had  a  considerable  trade  in 
wool  and  wine.  Later  its  shipping  declined  and  in  the  x6th 
century  it  was  little  more  than  a  fishixig  vUlage.  Its  commercial 
prosperity  in  modern  times  is  due  to  its  nearness  to  Portsmouth. 

FAREL,  OUILLAUHB  (1489-X565),  French  reformer,  was 
bom  of  a  noble  family  near  Gap  in  Dauphin6  in  1489.  His 
parents  meant  him  for  the  militaxy  profession,  but  his  bent 
being  for  study  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  uxiiversity  of  Paris. 
Here  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Jacobus  Faber  (Stapulensis), 
on  whose  recommendation  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
college  of  Cardinal  Lemoine.  In  X52X,  on  the  invitation  of 
Bishop  Briconnet,  he  repaired  to  Meaux,  and  took,  part  in 
efforts  of  reform  within  the  Roman  communioiL  The  persecuting 
measures  of  1523,  from  which  Faber  found  a  refuge  at  Meaux, 
detcrxnincd  Farcl  to  leave  France,  Oecolampadius  welcomed 
him  to  Basel,  where  in  1524  he  put  forth  thirteen  theses  sharply 
antagonizing  Roman  doctrine.  These  he  defended  with  great 
ability,  but  with  so  much  heat  that  Erasmus  joined  in  demanding 
his  expulsion  from  the  dty.  He  thought  of  going  to  Wittenberg, 
but  his  first  halt  was  at  Strassbuig,  where  Bucer  and  Capito 
received  him  kindly.  At  the  call  of  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wflrttemberg 
he  went  as  preacher  to  Montb^liard.  Displaying  the  same 
qualities  which  had  driven  him  from  Basel,  he  was  forced  to 
leave  Montb^iard  in  the  spring  of  1525. 

He  retraced  his  steps  to  Strassburg  and  Basel;  and,  at  the  end 
of  1526,  obtained  a  prailher*s  post  at  Aigle,  then  a  dependency 
of  Bern.  Deeming  it  wise  to  suppress  his  name,  he  adopted  the 
[oeudonym  Ursinus,  with  reference  to  his  protection  by  Bern. 
Despite  strenuous  opposition  by  the  monastic  orders,  he  obtained 
in  1528  a  licence  from  the  authorities  to  preach  ansrwhere  within 
the  canton  of  Bern.  He  extended  his  labours  to  the  cantons 
of  Neuch&tel  and  Vaud.  His  vehement  missionary  addresses 
were  met  by  mob  violence,  but  he  persevered  with  undaunted 
xeal.  In  October  1530  he  broke  into  the  church  of  Neuch&tel 
with  an  iconoclastic  mob,  thus  pbnting  the  Reformation  in  that 
dty.  In  1 532  he  visited  the  Waldenses.  On  the  return  journey 
he  halted  at  Geneva,  then  at  a  crisis  of  political  and  religious 
strife.  On  the  3<^h  of  June  X532  the  coundl  of  two  hundred 
had  ordained  that  in  every  church  and  cloister  of  the  dty  "  the 
pure  Gospd  "  should  be  preached;  against  this  order  the  bishop's 
vicar  led  the  oppositioiL  Reaching  Geneva  in  October  1532, 
Farcl  (described  in  a  contemporary  monastic  chronide  as  "  un 
ch^tif  malhcureux  predicant,  nomm£  maistre  Guillaume")  at 
once  began  to  preach  in  a  room  of  his  lodging,  and  soon  attracted 
"  un  grand  nombre  de  gens  qui  estoient  advertis  de  sa  venue  et 
d^ji  infects  de  son  h^rfsie."    SUxnxnoncd  before  the  bishop's 


vicar,  his  trial  was  a  scene  ci  insult  and  clamour,  ending  in  his 
being  violently  -thrust  from  the  court  and  bidden  to  leave  the 
dty  within  three  hours.  Ho  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Orbe  by 
boat.  Through  the  intervention  of  the  govenmient  of  Bern, 
liberty  of  worship  was  granted  on  the  28th  ot  March  1533  to  the 
Reformation  party  in  Geneva.  Farel,  returning,  achieved  in  a 
couple  of  years  a  complete  supremacy  for  his  followers.  On 
New  Year's  Day  1534  the  bishop  intodicted  all  preaching  un- 
authorized by  himself,  and  ordered  the  bumixig  of  all  Protestant 
Bibles.  This  was  the  signal  for  public  di^utations  in  which 
Fard'took  the  leading  part  on  the  Reformation  side,  with  the 
result  that  by  decree  of  the  37th  of  August  1535  the  mass  was 
suppressed  and  the  reformed  rdig^on  estabUsheid.  Calvin,  on 
his  way  to  Baad  for  a  life  of  study,  touched  at  Geneva,  and 
by  the  importunity  of  Fard  was  there  detained  to  become  the 
Ittider  of  the  Genevan  ReformatioiL  The  severity  of  the  disdp- 
linary  measures  which  foUowed  prooired  a  reaction  under  which 
Fard  and  Calvin  were  banished  the  dty  in  1538.  Fard  was 
called  to  Neuch&td  in  July  1538,  but  his  position  there  was 
made  untenable,  though  he  remained  at  his  post  during  a  visita- 
tion of  the  plague.  When  (x 54X)  Calvin  was  recalled  to  Geneva, 
Farel  also  returned;  but  in  1542  he  went  to  Metz  to  support 
the  Reformation  there.  It  is  said  that  when  he  |»eacfaed  in  the 
Dominican  church  of  Metz,  the  bells  were  rung  to  drown  hb 
voice,  but  his  voice  outdid  the  bells^  and  on  the  next  occasion 
he  had  three  thousand  hearers.  His  work  was  checked  by  the 
active  hostility  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  in  1544  he  returned 
to  NeuchAteL  No  one  was  more  frequently  and  confidentially 
consulted  by  CalviiL  When  the  trial  of  Servetus  was  in  progress 
(1553)1  Calvin  was  anxious  for  Fard's  presence,  but  he  did  not 
arrive  till  sentence  had  been  passed.  He  accompanied  Servetus 
to  the  stake,  vainly  urging  him  to  a  recantation  at  the  last 
moment  A  coolness  with  Calvin  was  created  by  Fard's  marriage, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-njne,  with  a  ^ugee  widow  from  Rouen,  of 
unstiitable  age.  By  her,  six  years  later,  he  had  one  son,  who 
died  in  infancy.  The  vigour  and  fervency  of  his  preaching  were 
unabated  by  length  of  years.  Calvin's  death,  in  1564,  affected 
him  deeply.  Yet  in  hi^  last  year  he  revisited  Metz,  preaching 
amid  great  enthusiasm,  with  all  his  wonted  fire.  The  effort  was 
too  much  for  him;  he  left  the  church  exhausted,  took  to  his 
bed,  and  died  at  Metz  on  the  13th  of  September  1565. 

Fard  wrote  much,  but  usually  in  haste,  and  for  an  immediate 
purpose.  He  takes  no  rank  as  a  sdentific  theol(^^an,  being  a 
man  of  activity  rather  than  of  speculation  or  of  much  InsighL 
His  Sommaire  was  re-edited  from  the  edition  of  1534  by  J.  G. 
Baum  in  1867.  Others  of  his  works  (all  in  French)  were  his 
treatise  on  purgatory  (1534),  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  (1543),  on  the 
Supper  (1555).  He  "  was  remarkable  for  boldness  and  energy 
both  in  preaching  and  prayer  "  (M.  Young,  Life  0/  PaUario). 
As  an  orator,  he  was  denunciatory  rather  than  suasive;  thus 
whUe  on  the  one  hand  he  powerfiUly  impressed,  on  the  other 
h4nd  he  stimulated  opposition.  A  monument  to  him  was 
imveiled  at  NeuchAtd  on  the  4th  of  May  1876. 


^      ^33):C 
F.  Bevan,  W.  Fard  (1893) ;  J.  J.  Hersog.  in  Henog-Hauck's  Rtoiency- 
kiopddie  (1898).  (A.  Go.*) 

FARET,  JOHN  (i 766-1826),  English  geologist,  was  bom  at 
Wobum  in  Bedfordshire  in  1766.  He  was  educated  at  Halifax 
in  Yorkshire,  and  showed  such  aptitude  in  Ynathematics,  drawing 
and  surveying,  that  he  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  John 
Smeaton  (1724-X792).  In  1792  he  was  appointed  agent  to  the 
duke  of  Bedford  for  his  Wobum  estates.  After  the  decease  of 
the  duke,  Farey  in  1802  removed  to  London,  and  settled  there 
as  a  consulting  surveyor  and  geologist.  That  he  was  enabled 
to  take  this  step  was  due  largdy  to  his  acquaintance  with 
William  Smith  iq.v),  who  in  x8oi  had  been  employed  by  the 
duke  of  Bedford  in  works  of  draining  and  irrigation.  The  duke, 
appredating  Smith's  knowledge  of  the  strata,  commissioned 
him  in  1802  to  explore  the  margin  of  the  chalk-hilb  south  of 
Wobum  in  order  to  determine  the  tme  succession  of  the  strata; 
aiui  he  instructed  Farey  to  accompany  him.    Farey  has  remarked 
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that  Smith  was  his  "  Master  and  Instructor  in  Mineral  Survey- 
ing," and  his  subsequent  publications  show  how  well  he  had 
profited  by  the  teachings  he  received.  Farey  prepared  the 
Generai  View  of  Ike  AgricuUwre  and  Minerals  pf  Derbyshire  in 
two  vols.  (1811-1813)  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  the  first 
of  these  volumes  (181 1)  he  gave  an  able  account  of  the  upper 
pan  of  .the  British  series  of  strata,  and  a  masterly  exposition  of 
the  Carboniferous  and  other  strata  of  Derbyshire.  In  this  classic 
vork,  and  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  li.  i8i8» 
p.  r73,  on  "  Mr  Smith's  Geological  Claims  stated,"  he  zealously 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  discoveries  of  William 
Smith.    Farey  died  in  London  on  the  6th  of  January  i8a6. 

See  Btosrapfaical  Notice,  by  W.  S.  Mitchell,  in  Ceei.  Mag.  1873. 
p.25- 

FAROO.  WILLIAM  OBORGE  (1818-1881),  pioneer  American 
expressman,  was  bom  in  Pompey,  New  York,  on  the  20th  of 
May  1818.  From  the  age  of  thirteen  he  had  to  support  himself, 
obtaining  little  schooling,  and  for  several  years  he  was  a  clerk 
ifi  grocery  stores  in  Syracuse.  He  became  a  freight  agent  for 
the  Auburn  &  Syracuse  railway  company  at  Auburn  in  1841, 
an  expre»  messenger  between  Albany.and  Buffalo  a  year  later, 
and  in  1843  *  resident  agent  in  Buffalo.  In  1844  he  oiganized, 
vith  Henry  Wells  (1805-1878)  and  Dam'el  Dunning,  the  first 
express  company  (Wells  &  Co.;  after  1845  Livingston  &  Fargo) 
to  engage  in  the  carrying  business  west  of  Buffalo.  The  lines 
ti  th^  oimpany  (which  first  <^rated  only  to  Detroit,  via 
Clevdind)  were  rapidly  extended  to  Chicago,  St  Louis,  and  other 
western  points.  In  March  1850,  when  through  a  consolidation 
of  competing  lines  the  American  Express  Company  was  organized, 
WeUs  became  president  and  Fargo  secretary.  In  185 1,  with 
Wells  and  others,  he  organized  the  firm  of  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Cdmpany  to  conduct  an  express  business  between  New  York  and 
San  Frandsco  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  it  long  had  a  virtual  monopoly.  In  x86i 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  bought  and  reorganized  the  Overland  Mail 
Co.,  which  had  been  formed  in  1857  to  ounry  the  United  States 
inaib,  and  of  which  Fargo  had  been  one  01  the  original  promoters. 
From  1862  to  x866  he  was  mayor  of  Buffalo,  and  from  1868  to  his 
death,  in  Buffalo,  on  the  3rd  of  August  1881,  he  was  president 
of  the  American  Express  Company,  with  which  in  1868  the  Mer- 
chants Union  Express  Co.  was  consolidated.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railways. 

FARGO,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  C^ass  county,  North 
Dakota,  U.S.A.,  about  254  m.  W.  of  Duluth,  Minnesota.  Pop. 
(1S90)  5664;  (1900)  9589,  of  whom  2564  were  foreign-born; 
(1910  census)  14*331.  It  is  served  by  the  Northern  Pacific, 
the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 
railways.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Red  river 
of  the  North,  which  in  1909  had  a  navigable  depth  of  only 
ahout  2  ft.  from  Fargo  to  Crank  Forks,  and  the  nav^ation  of 
vhich  was  obstructed  at  various  places  by  fixed  bridges.  In 
the  dty  are  Island  and  Oakgrove  parks,  the  former  A  which 
contains  a  statue  (erected  by  Norwegians  in  1908)  of  Henrik 
Amokl  W^ergeland,  the  Norwegian  poet.  Fargo  is  the  seat  of  the 
Nwth  Dakota  agricultural  college  (coeducational),  founded  in 
iSgo  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  "  Morrill  Act "  of 
1862;  it  rccdves  both  Federal  and  state  suj^wrt  (the  former 
UKkr  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890),  and  in  connexion  with  it 
a  Udtcd  States  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  main- 
tained. In  1907-1908  the  college  had  988  students  in  the 
Regular  coorscs  (including  the  students  in  the  Academy),  117 
in  the  sommer  course  in  steam  engineering,  and  68  in  corre- 
spondence onizsea.  At  Fargo,  also,  are  Fargo  College  (non- 
>ectariaa,  1887;  founded  by  Congregationalbts),  which  has  a 
ooOege  department,  a  preparatory  department,  and  a  conserva- 
tciy  of  music,  and  in  1908  had  310  students,  of  whom  an 
were  in  the  omservatory  of  music;  the  Oak  Grove  Lutheran 
ladies'  leminaiy  (1906)  and  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy  (Roman 
Cathofic).  The  dty  is  the  see  of  both  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
^ad  a  Protestant  EfMSCopal  bishop;  and  it  is  the  centre  of 
Biaaeaic  interests  in  the  state,  having  a  fine  masonic  temple. 
There  are  a  public  library  and  a  large  Y.M.C.A.  building.    St 
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John's  hospital  is  controlled  by  Roman  Catholic  sisters,  and 
St  Luke's  hospital  by  the  Lutheran  Church.  Fargo  is  in.  a 
rich  agricultural  (especially  wheat)  r^on,  is  a  busy  grain-trading 
and  jobbing  centre,  is  one  of  the  most  important  wholesale 
distributing  centres  for  agricultural  implements  and  machinery 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  a  number  of  manufactures,  notably 
flour.  The  total  value  of  the  dty's  factory  products  in  1905 
was  81,160,832.  Fargo,  named  in  honour  of  W.  G.  Fargo  of 
the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company,  was  first  settled  as  a  teni 
dty  in  1871,  when  the  Red  river  was  crossed  by  the  Northern 
Padfic,  but  was  not  permanently  settled  until  after  the  extinction 
in  1873  o{  the  Indian  title  to  the  reservation  on  which  it  was 
situated.  It  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1875.  The  Milwaukee 
railway  was  completed  to  Fargo  in  1884.  In  June  1893  a  large 
part  of  the  dty  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  loss  being  more  than 
83,000,000. 

PARIA  Y  80U8A,  MANUEL  DB  (i590-x649)>  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  historian  and  poet,  was  bom  of  an  ancjent  Portuguese 
family,  probably  at  Pombeiro,  on  the  x8th  of  March  xsgoi 
attended  the  university  of  Braga  for  some  years,  and  when  about 
fourteen  entered  the  service  of  the  bishop  of  Oporto.  With  the 
exception  of  about  four  years  from  1631  to  1634,  during  which 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Portuguese  embassy  in  Rome,  the  greater 
part  of  his  later  life  was  spent  at  Madrid,  and  there  he  died,  after 
much  suffering,  on  the  3rd  of  June  1649.  He  was  a  laborious, 
peacefiil  man;  and  a  happy  marriage  with  Catharina  Machado, 
the  Albania  of  his  poems,  enabled  him  to  lead  a  studious  domestic 
life,  dividing  his  cares  and  affeaions  between  his  children  and 
his  books.  His  first  important  work,  an  Epitome  de  las  kistorias 
Porluguetas  (Madrid,  1628),  was  favourably  recdved;  but  some 
passages  in  his  enormous  commentary  upon  Os  Lusiadas,  the 
poem  of  Luis  de  Camoens,  exdted  the  su^idon  of  the  inquisitors, 
caused  his  temporary  incarceration,  and  led  to  the  permanent 
loss  of  his  official  salary.  In  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  which  is 
said  to  have  prescribed  to  him  the  daily  task  of  twelve  folio 
pages,  death  overtook  him  before  he  had  completed  his  greatest 
enterprise,  a  history  of  the  Portuguese  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Several  portions  of  the  work  appeared  at  Lisbon  after  his  death, 
under  the  editorship  of  C^tain  Faria  y  Sousa: — Ettropa  PcrtU' 
gueaa  (1667,  3  vok.);  ^^  Portugueta  (1666-1675,  3  vols.); 
Africa  Portugueza  (1681).  As  a  poet  Faria  y  Sousa  was  nearly 
as  prolific;  but  his  poems  are  vitiated  by  the  prevailing  Gon- 
gorism  of  his  time.  They  were  for  the  most  part  collected  in  the 
Noches  daras  (Madrid,  1624-1626),  and  the  Fuente  de  Aganipe, 
of  which  four  volumes  were  published  at  Madrid  in  1644-1646. 
He  also  wrote,  from  information  Supplied  by  P.  A.  Semmedo, 
Imphrio  de  China  i  cullura  evangelica  en  U  (Madrid,  1642);  and 
translated  and  completed  the  Nobiliario  of  the  count  of 
Barcellos. 

There  are  English  translations  by  J.  Stevens  of  the  History  0/ 
Portugal  (London,  1698),  and  of  Portuguese  Asia  (London,  1695). 

FARIBAULT,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Rice  county, 
Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Cannon  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Straight  river,  about  45  m.  S.  of  St  PauL  (Pop.  1890)  6520; 
(1900)  7868,  of  whom  1586  were  foreign-born;  (1905)  8279; 
(1910)  900X.  Faribault  is  served  by  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Padfic  railways.  The  dty  is  attractively  situated  near  a  lake 
region  widely  known  for  its  summer  resorts.  Faribault  is  the 
seat  of  the  Minnesota  institute  for  defectives,  embradng  the 
state  school  for  the  deaf  (1863),  the  state  school  for  the  blind 
(1874),  and  the  state  school  for  the  feeble-minded  (1879);  of 
three  institutions  under  control  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church— the  Seabury  divinity  school  (incorporated  x86o), 
the  Shattuck  school  (1867;  incorporated  in  1905),  a  military 
school  for  boys,  and  St  Mary's  hall  (x866),  a  sdiool  for  girls, 
founded  by  Bishop  Whipple;  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
(Dominican)  Bethlehem  Academy  for  girls.  In  the  dty  are 
the  cathedral  of  our  Merciful  Saviour  (1868-1869),  the  first 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  Sutes  buOt  and  used 
as  a  cathedral  from  its  opening;  and  the  hospital  and  nurses' 
training  school  of  the  Minnesota  District  of  the  Evangelical 
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Synod.  The  dty  has  s  public  h'brary,  and  owns  and  operates 
its  own  water-supply  system.  There  is  a  good  water  power, 
and  among  the  city's  manufactures  are  flour,  beer,  shoes, 
furniture,  rattan-ware,  warehouse  trucks,  canned  goods,  cane 
syrup,  waggons  and  carriages,  gasolene  engines,  wind-mills, 
pianos  and  woollen  goods.  Faribault,  named  in  honour  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Faribault,  a  French  fur-trader  and  pioneer  who  made 
his  headquarters  in  tl^  region  in  the  latter  part  of  the  z8th 
century,  was  permanently  settled  about  1848,  and  was  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1872.  A  French  millwright,  N.  La  Croix,  introduced 
here,  about  z86o,  a  new  process  of  making  flour,  which  revolu- 
tionized the  industry  in  the  United  States,  but  his  mill  was  soon 
destroyed  by  flood  and  he  removed  to  Minneapolis,  where  the 
process  was  first  successful  on  a  large  scale.  Faribault  was  for 
many  years  the  home  of  Bishop  Henry  Benjamin  Whipple 
(1822-1901),  the  pioneer  bishop  (1859-1901)  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Minnesota,  famous  for  his  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians. 

FARIDKOT,  a  taXivt  state  of  India  in  the  Punjab.  It  ranks 
as  one  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  states,  which  came  under  British  influence 
in  1809.  Its  area  is  642  sq.  m.,  and  its  peculation  in  1901  was 
z  24,9 12.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.E.  by  the  British  district 
of  Ferozepore,  and  on  the  S.  by  Nabha  state.  During  the  Sikh 
wars  in  1845  the  chief.  Raja  Pahar  Singh,  exerted  himself  in  the 
British  cause,  and  was  rewarded  with  an  increase  of  territory. 
In  the  Mutiny  of  Z857,  too,  his  son  and  successor,  Wazir  Sin^, 
did  good  service  by  guarding  the  Sutlej  ferries,  and  in  attacking 
a  notorious  rebel,  whose  stronghold  he  destroyed.  The  esti- 
mated gross  revenue  is  £28,300;  there  is  no  tribute.  The 
territory  is  traversed  by  the  Rewari-Ferozepore  railway,  and  also 
crossed  by  the  Fazilka  line,  which  starts  from  Kotkapura,  the 
old  capitaL  It  is  irrigated  by  a  branch  of  the  Sirhind  canal. 
The  town  of  Faridkot  has  a  railway  station,  84  m.  from 
Lahore. 

FARIDPUR,  or  Fukseeopoke,  a  town  and  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  Dacca  division  of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 
The  town,  which  has  a  railway  station,  stands  on  an  old  channel 
of  the  Ganges.  Pop.  ( Z90Z )  x  i  ,649.  There  are  a  Baptist  mission 
and  a  govenmient  high  schooL  The  district  comprises  an  area 
of  2  28  z  sq.  m.  The  general  aspect  is  flat,  tame  and  uninteresting, 
although  in  the  northern  tract  the  land  is  comparatively  high, 
with  a  light  sandy  soil,  covered  with  water  during  the  rainy 
season,  but  dry  during  the  cold  and  hot  weather.  From  the 
town  of  Faridpur  the  ground  slopes,  until  in  the  south,  on  the 
confines  of  Backergunje,  it  becomes  one  immense  swamp,  never 
entirely  dry.  During  the  height  of  the  inundations  the  whole 
district  may  be  said  to  be  under  water.  The  villages  are  built 
on  artificially  raised  sites,  or  the  high  banks  of  the  deltaic  streams. 
Along  many  of  the  larger  rivers  the  line  of  hamlets  is  unbroken 
for  miles  together,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  one  ends 
and  another  begins.  The  huts,  however,  except  in  markets  and 
bazaars,  are  seldom  close  together,  but  are  scattered  amidst  small 
garden  plots,  and  groves  of  mango,  date  and  betel-nut  trees. 
Th^  plains  between  the  villages  are  almost  invariably  more  or 
less  depressed  towards  the  centre,  where  usually  a  marsh,  or 
lake,  or  deep  higoon  is  found.  These  marshes,  however,  are 
gradually  filling  up  by  the  silt  deposited  from  the  rivers;  in 
the  north  of  tin  district  there  now  only  remain  two  or  three 
laxfle  swamps,  and  in  them  the  process  may  be  seen  going  on. 
The  climate  of  Faridpur  is  damp,  like  that  of  the  other  districts 
of  eastern  Bengal;  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  66  in.  and  the 
average  mean  temperature  76-9^  F. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Faridpur  are  the  Ganges,  the  Arial 
Khan  and  the  Haringhata.  The  Ganges,  or  Padzna  as  it  is 
locally  called,  touches  the  extreme  north-west  comer  of  the 
district,  flows  along  its  northern  boundary  as  far  as  Goalanda, 
^ere  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Jamuna  or  main  stream  of  the 
Biahmaputra,  and  whence  the  united  stream  turns  southwards 
and  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district.  The  river  is 
navigable  by  large  cargo  boats  throughout  the  year,  and  has  an 
svexage  breadth  during  the  rainy  season  of  z6oo  yds.  Rice  is 
the  great  crop  of  the  district.    In  Z90Z  the  population  was 


z, 937,646,  showing  an  increase  of  6%  in  the  decade.  The  north 
of  the  district  is  crossed  by  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway 
to  Goalanda,  the  port  of  the  Brahmaputra  steamers,  and  a 
branch  runs  to  Faridpur  town.  But  most  of  the  trade  is  con- 
ducted by  river.  ' 

FARlD  UD-DiN  *ATTAR,  or  Ferid  Eddin-Atbar  (zzz^- 
1229),  Persian  poet  and  mystic,  was  bom  at  Nishapur,  5Z3  A.H. 
(zzz9  A.D.),  and  was  put  to  death  627  a.h.  (Z229  aj>.),  thus  naving 
reached  the  age  of  z  zo  years.    The  date  of  his  death  is,  however, 
variously  given  between  the  years  ZZ93  and  Z235,  although 
the  majority  of  authorities  support  Z229;  it  is  also  probable 
that  he  was  bom  later  than  zzz9,  but  before  zzsa  His  real  name 
was  Abu  "^aiib  (or  Abu  ^amid)  Mahommed  ben  Ibrahim,  and 
Farld  ud-<^  was  simply  an  honourable  title  equivalent  to  Pearl 
of  Religion.    He  followed  for  a  time  his  father's  profession  of 
dmggist  or  perfumer,  alid  hence  the  name  *Attar  (one  who  sold 
'Ur,  otto  oi  roses;  hence,  simply,  dealer  in  drugs),  which  he 
afterwardis  employed  as  his  poetical  designation.    According  to 
the  account  of  Dawlatshah,  his  interest  in  the  great  mystery 
of  the  higher  life  of  man  was  awakened  in  the  following  way. 
One  day  a  wandering  fakir  gazed  sadly  into  his  shop,  and, 
when  ordered  to  be  gone,  replied:  "It  is  nothing  for  me  to  go; 
but  I  grieve  for  thee,  0  druggist,  for  how  wilt  thou  be  able  to 
think  of  death,  and  leave  all  these  goods  of  thine  behind  thee?  " 
The  word  was  in  season;  and  Mahommed  ben  Ibrahim  the 
drUggist  soon  gave  up  his  shop  and  began  to  study  the  mystic 
theofiophy  of  the  Sufis  under  Sheik  Rukneddin.    So  thoroughly 
did  he  enter  into  the  spirit  of  that  religion  that  he  was  before 
long  recognized  as  one  of  its  principal  representatives.    He 
travelled  extensively,  visited  Mecca,  Egypt,  Damascus  and  India, 
and  on  his  return  was  invested  with  the  Sufi  mantle  by  Sheik 
Majd-ud-dinof  Bagdad.  The  greater  portion  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  the  town  of  Shadyakh,  but  he  is  not  unfrcquently  named 
Nishapuri,  after  the  dty  of  his  boyhood  and  youth.    "Hie  story 
of  his  death  is  a  strange  one.    Captured  by  a  soldier  of  Jenghia 
Khan,  he  was  about  to  be  sold  for  a  thousand  dirhems,  when  he 
advised  his  captor  to  keep  him,  as  doubtless  a  larger  offer  would 
yet  be  made;  but  when  the  second  bidder  said  he  would  give 
a  bag  of  horse  fodder  for  the  old  man,  he  asserted  that  he  was 
worth  no  more,  and  had  belter  be  sold.    The  soldier,  irritated 
at  the  loss  of  the  first  offer,  immediately  slew  him.    A  noble  tomb 
was  erected  over  his  grave,  and  the  spot  acquired  a  reputatiozi 
for  sanctity.    Farid  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  left  no  fewer 
than  120,000  couplets  of  poetry,  though  in  his  later  years  he 
carried  h^  asceticism  so  far  as  to  deny  himself  the  pleasures  of 
poetical  composition.    His  most  famous  work  is  the  Mcnii^ 
udaift  or  language  of  birds,  an  allegorical  poem  containing  a 
complete  survey  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  Sufis.    It  is  ex- 
tremely popular  among  Mahommedans  both  of  the  Sunnite  and 
Shiite  sects,  and  the  manuscript  copies  are  consequently  very 
numerous.    The  birds,  according  to  the  poet,  were  tired  of  a 
republican  constitution,  and  longed  for  a  king.    As  the  lapwing, 
having  guided  Solomon  through  the  desert,  best  knew  what 
a  king  should  be,  he  was  asked  whom  they  should  choose.    The 
Simorg  in  the  Caucasus,  was  his  reply.    But  the  way  to  the 
Caucasus  was  long  and  dangerous,  and  most  of  the  birds  eauruscd 
themselves  from  the  enterprise.    A  few,  however,  set  out; 
but  by  the  time  they  reached  the  great  king's  court,  their 
number  was  reduced  to  thirty.    The  thirty  birds  {si  morg) ,  wing> 
weary  and  hunger-stricken,  at  length  gained  access  to  their 
chosen  monarch  the  Simorg;  but  only  to  find  that  they  strangely 
lost  their  identity  in  his  presence — that  they  are  he,  and  he  is 
they.    In  such  strange  fashion  does  the  poet  image  forth  the 
search  of  the  human  soul  after  absorption  into  the  divine. 

The  text  of  the  Uanli^  uflair  was  published  by  Gardn  de  Tassy  in 
1857,  a  summaiy  of  its  contenti  having  already  appeared  as  La 
Poisie  pkUosophique  et  rdipeuu  cha  Us  Persans  in  1856:  this  was 
succeeded  by  a  complete  translation  in  Z863.  Among  Farid  ud-din*s 
other  worksi>may  be  mentioned  his  Paudndma  (Book  of  Counsel),  of 
which  a  translation  bv  Silvestre  de  Sacy  appeared  in  1819:  BuOut 
Nama  (Book  of  the  Nightingale);  WasaUl  Noma  (Book  of  Con- 
junctions): Kkusru  va  Gul  (The  King  and  the  Ro«e):  and  Tadk- 
kirat^  7  AwliyA  (Memoirs  of  the  &unts)  (cd.'  R.  A.  Nicholson  ia 
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Peniam  Historical  Texts).  See  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Biographical  Notices 
of  Persia*  Poets  (1846),  p.  236;  Von  Hammer  Purgstall.  Cesekichte 
der  sckonem  Redekiinste  Persiens  (Vienna,  1818),  p.  140:  the  Oriental 
CoUectioBS,  ii.  (London,  1798),  pp.  84,  124.  containing  translations 
of  part  of  the  Pandndma;  E.  H.  Palmer.  Oriental  Mysticism  (1867); 
£.  G.  Browne,  Literary  History  of  Persia  (1906). 

FARINA.  8ALVAT0RB  (1846-  ),  lulian  novelist,  was 
bom  in  Sardinia,  and  after  studying  law  at  Turin  and  Pavia 
devoted  himself  to  a  literary  life  at  Milan.  Farina  has  often 
been  compared  as  a  sentimental  humorist  with  Dickens,  and  his 
style  of  writing  has  given  him  a  ^ledal  place  in  modem  Italian 
fiction.  His  masterpiece  is  //  Signer  lo  (1880),  s  delightful 
portrait  of  an  egoist;  Don  Ckiscioltino,  Amort  bendato,  Capelli 
bumdi,  Oro  nascosto,  II  Tesoro  di  Donuina,  Amore  a  cent*  occkif 
Miojiglio^  II  numero  13,  are  some  of  his  other  volumes. 

FABINATO,  PAOLO  (1532-1606),  Italian  painter  and  archi- 
tect, was  a  native  of  Verona.  He  is  sometimes  named  Farinato 
degU  Uberti,  as  he  came  from  the  ancient  Florentine  stock  to 
which  the  GhibelUne  leader  Farinata  degli  Uberti,  celebrated  in 
Dante's  Contmedia,  belonged.  He  flourished  at  the  same  time 
that  the  art  of  Veroiu  obtained  its  greatest  lustre  in  the  works 
of  Paolo  Cagliari  (Paul  Veronese),  succeeded  by  other  members 
of  the  Cagliari  family,  of  whom  most  or  all  were  outlived  by 
Farinato.  He  was  instmcted  by  Niccold  Giolfino,  and  probably 
by  Antonio  Badile  and  Domenico  del  Riccio  (Brusasord). 
Proceeding  to  Venice,  he  formed  his  style  partly  on  Titian  and 
Giorgione,  though  he  was  never  conspicuous  as  a  colourist,  and 
ia  form  be  learned  more  from  the  works  of  Giulio  Romano.  His 
nade  figures  show  knowledge  of  the  antique;  he  affected  a 
bftmzed  tone  in  the  complexions,  harmonizing  with  the  general 
gravity  of  his  colour,  which  is  more  laudable  in  fresco  than  in 
oti-painting.  Vasari  praised  his  thronged  compositions  and 
merit  of  draughtsmanship.  His  works  are  to  be  found  not  only 
in  Venice  and  principally  in  Verona,  but  also  in  Mantua,  Padua 
and  other  towns  belonging  or  adjacent  to  the  Venetian  territory. 
He  was  a  prosperous  and  light-hearted  man,  and  continually 
progressed  in  his  art,  passing  from  a  comparatively  dry  manner 
into  a  larger  and  bolder  one,  with  much  attraction  of  drapery 
and  of  landscape.  The  "  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes," 
painted  in  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Verona,  is  accounted  his 
masterpiece;  it  was  executed  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
nine,  and  is  of  course  replete  with  figures,  comprising  those  of 
the  painter's  own  family.  A  saloon  was  painted  by  him  in 
S.  Maria  in  Organo,  in  the  same  city,  with  the  subjects  of 
*'  Michael  expelling  Lucifer  "  and  the  "Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cenU  ";  in  Piacenza  is  a  "  St  Sixtus  ";  in  Beriin  a  "  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple  ";  and  in  the  communal  gallery  of  Verona  one 
of  his  prime  works,  the  "  Marriage  of  St  Catherine."  Farinato 
executed  some  sculptures,  and  various  etchings  of  sacred  and 
mythologjc  subjects;  his  works  of  all  kinds  were  much  in 
request,  including  the  wax  models  which  he  wrought  as  studies 
for  his  painted  figures.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  same  hour 
as  his  wife.    His  son  Oraxio  was  also  a  painter  of  merit. 

FARUIRUI  (1705-1782),  whose  real  name  was  Carlo 
Broscbx,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  singers  that  ever  lived, 
was  bora  on  the  24th  of  January  1705,  at  Naples.  He  was  the 
nej^irw  of  Cristiano  Farinclli,  the  composer  and  violinist,  whose 
name  he  took.  Having  been  prepared  for  the  career  of  a  soprano, 
he  soon  acquired,  under  the  instruction  of  N.  A.  Porpora,  a 
voice  of  marvellous  beauty,  and  became  famous  throughout 
sotuhem  Italy  as  il  ragauo  (Uie  boy).  In  1722  he  made  his  first 
appliance  at  Rome  in  his  master's  Eumene,  creating  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  by  surpassing  a  popular  German  trumpet- 
playrr,  for  whom  Porpora  had  written  an  obligato  to  one  of  the 
boy's  soogs,  in  holding  and  swelling  a  note  of  prodigious  length, 
purity  and  power,  and  in  the  variations,  roulades  and  trills  which 
be  tJtfrodaced  into  the  air.  In  1724  he  appeared  at  Vienna,  and 
at  Venice  in  the  following  year,  returning  to  Naples  shortly 
afterwards.  He  sang  at  Milan  in  1726,  and  at  Bologna  in  1727, 
where  he  first  met  and  acknowledged  himself  vanquished  by 
the  singer  Antonio  Bemacchi  (b.  1700),  to  whose  instruction  he 
was  mnch  indebted.  With  ever-increasing  success  and  fame 
Farijielli  appeared  in  nearly  all  the  great  cities  of  Italy;. and 


returned  a  third  time  to  Vienna  in  1731.  He  now  modified  his 
st^,  it  is  said  on  the  advice  of  Charles  VI.,  from  mere  bramira 
of  the  Porpora  school  to  one  of  pathos  and  simi^dty.  He 
visited  London  in  1734,  arriving  in  time  to  lend  his  powerful 
support  to  the  faction  which  in  opposition  to  Handel  had  set 
up  a  rival  opera  with  Porpora  as  composer  and  Senesino  as 
principal  singer.  But  not  even  his  aid  could  make  the  imder- 
taking  succ^sful.  His  first  appearance  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  theatre  was  in  Arlasersef  much  of  the  music  of  which  was 
by  his  brother,  RiccardoBroschL  His  success  was  instantaneous, 
and  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  court  loaded  him  with  favours 
and  presents.  Having  spent  three  years  in  England,  Farinelli 
set  out  for  Spain,  staying  a  few  months  on  the  way  in  France, 
where  he  sang  before  Louis  XV.  In  Spain,  where  he  had  only 
meant  to  stay  a  few  months,  he  ended  by  passing  nearly  twenty- 
five  years.  His  voice,  employed  by  the  queen  to  cure  Philip  V. 
of  h^  melancholy  madness,  acquired  for  him  an  influence  with 
that  prince  which  gave  him  eventually  the  power,  if  not  the 
name,  of  prime  minister.  This  power  he  was  wise  and  modest 
enough  to  use  discreetly.  For  ten  years,  night  after  night,  he 
had  to  sing  to  the  king  the  same  six  songs,  and  never  anything 
else.  Under  Ferdinand  VI.  he  held  a  similar  position,  and  was 
decorated  (1750)  with  the  cross  of  Calatrava.  He  utilized  his 
ascendancy  over  this  king  by  persuading  him  to  establish 
an  Italian  opera.  After  the  accession  of  Charles  III.  Farinelli 
retired  with  the  fortune  he  had  amassed  to  Bologna,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  there  in  melancholy  splendour,  dying 
on  the  15th  of  July  1782.  His  voice  was  of  large  compass, 
possessing  seven  w  eight  notes  more  than  those  of  ordinary 
singers,  and  was. sonorous,  equal  and  clear;  he  also  possessed  a 
great  knowledge  of  music. 

FARINODON,  properly  Great  Farincdon,  a  market  tow'n 
in  the  Abingdon  parliamentary  division  of  Berkshire,  England, 
Z7  m.  W.S.W.  of  Oxford  by  road.  Pop.  (1901)  2900.  It  lies  on 
the  slope  of  a  low  range  of  hills  which  borders  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  on  the  south.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  railway  from  Uffington.  The  church  of  All  Saints  is  a 
large  cruciform  building'  with  low  central  tower.  Its  period  is 
mainly  Transitional  Norman  and  Early  English,  and  though 
considerably  altered  by  restoration  it  contains  some  good  details, 
with  many  monuments  and  brasses.  Faringdcm  House,  close  to 
the  church,  was  built  by  Henry  James  Pye  (i  745-1813),  poet 
laureate  from  1790  to  1813,  who  also  caused  to  be  planted  the 
conspicuous  group  of  fir-trees  on  the  hill  east  of  the  town  called 
Faringdon  Clump,  or  locally  (like  other  similar  groups)  the 
Folly.    The  trade  of  Faringdon  is  agricultural. 

FARINL  LUIOI  CARLO  (18x2-1866),  lulian  statesman  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Russi,  near  Ravenna,  on  the  22nd  of 
October  181 2.  After  completing  a  brilliant  university  course 
at  Bologna,  which  he  interrupted  to  take  part  in  the  revolution 
of  1831  (see  Carbonari),  he  practised  as  a  physician  at  Russi 
and  at  Ravenna.  He  acquired  a  considerable  reputation,  but 
in  1843  his  political  opinions  brought  him  under  the  suspicion 
of  the  police  and  caused  his  expulsion  from  the  papal  states. 
He  resided  successively  in  Florence  and  Paris,  and  travelled 
about  Europe  as  private  physician  to  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
but  when  Pius  IX.  was  elected  to  the  Holy  See  and  began  his 
reign  with  apparently  Liberal  and  nationalist  tendencies,  Farini 
returned  to  Italy  and  was  appointed  secretary-general  to  G. 
Recchi,  the  minister  of  the  interior  (March  1848).  But  he  held 
office  for  little  more  than  a  month,  since  like  all  the  other  Italian 
Liberals  he  disapproved  of  the  p<^'s  change  of  front  in  refusing 
to  allow  his  troops  to  fight  against  Austria,  and  resigned  with  the 
rest  of  the  ministry  on  the  29th  of  April.  Pius,  wishing  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  this  policy,  sent  Farini  to  Charles  Albert, 
king  of  Sardinia,  to  hand  over  the  command  of  the  papal  con- 
tingent to  him.  Elected  member  of  parliament  for  Faenza,  he 
was  again  appointed  secretar>'  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior  in 
the  Mamiani  cabinet,  and  later  director-general  of  the  public 
health  department.  He  resigned  office  on  the  proclamation  of 
the  republic  after  the  flight  of  the  pope  to  Gaeta  in  1849,  resumed 
it  for  a  while  when  Pius  returned  to  Rome  with  the  protection 
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of  French  arms,  but  when  a  reactionary  and  priestly  p<dicy  was 
instituted,  he  went  into  exile  and  took  up  hb  residence  at  Turin. 
There  he  beaune  convinced  that  it  was  only  through  the  House 
of  Savoy  that  Italy  could  be  liberated,  and  he  expounded  his 
views  in  Cavour's  paper  //  RisorgimentOt  in  La  Prusia  and  // 
PiemonUf  of  which  latter  he  was  at  one  time  editor.  He  also 
wrote  his  chief  historical  work,  Lo  Stalo  Romano  dal  tSis  al  1850, 
in  four  volumes  (Turin,  1850).  In  1851  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  public  instruction  in  the  D'AzegUo  cabinet,  an  office  which  he 
held  till  May  x8s2.  As  a  member  of  the  Sardinian  parliament 
and  as  a  jownalist  Farini  was  one  of  the  staunchest  supporters 
of  Cavour  iq.v.),  and  strongly  favoured  the  proposal  that  Pied- 
mont should  participate  in  the  Cimean  War,  if  indeed  he  was 
not  actually  the  first  to  suggest  that  policy  (see  G.  B.  Ercdani's 
letter  in  £.  Parri's  memoir  of  Farini).  In  1856  and  1857  he  pub- 
lished two  letters  to  Mr  Gladstone  on  Italian  affairs,  whidi  created 
a  sensation,  while  he  continued  to  propagate  his  views  in  the 
Italian  press.  When  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1859 
Francis  V.,  duke  of  Modena,  was  expelled  and  a  provisional 
government  set  up,  Farini  was  sent  as  Fiedmontese  commissioner 
to  that  city;  but  although  recalled  after  the  peace  of  VtlUfranca 
be  was  determined  on  the  annexation  of  central  Italy  to  Pied- 
mont and  remained  behind,  becoming  a  Modenese  citizen  and 
dictator  of  the  state.  He  negotiated  an  alliance  with  Parma, 
Romagna  and  Tuscany,  when  other  provisional  governments 
had  been  established,  and  entrusted  the  task  of  organizing  an 
army  for  this  central  Italian  league  to  General  Fanti  (^.v.)' 
Annexation  to  Piedmont  having  been  voted  by  ^IrisciU  and  the 
opposition  of  Napoleon  III.  having  been  overcome,  Farini 
returned  to  Turin,  when  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  order  of 
the  Annunriata  and  Cavour  appointed  him  minister  of  the 
interior  (June  x86o),  and  subsequently  viceroy  of  Naples;  but 
he  soon  resigned  on  the  score  of  ill-health.  Cavour  died  in  1861, 
and  the  following  year  Farini  succeeded  Rattazzi  as  premier, 
in  which  office  he  endeavoured  to  carry  out  Cavour's  policy. 
Over-exertion,  however,  brought  on  softening  of  the  brain,  which 
compelled  him  to  resign  office  on  the  34th  of  March  1863,  and 
ultimately  resulted  in  his  death  on  the  ist  of  August  1866.  He 
was  buried  at  Turin,  but  in  1878  his  remains  were  removed  to 
his  native  village  of  Russi. 

His  son  Domenico  Farini  had  a  distinguished  political  career 
knd  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  chamber. 

Bibliography.— Several  letters  from  Farini  to  Mr  Gladstone  aird 
Lord  lohn  Russell  were  reprinted  in  a  iiimcirt  sur  Us  affaires  d'ltalie 
(1859),  and  a  a^Iection  of  his  political  correspondence  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  LeUres  snr  Us  affaires  d'ltalie  (Paris,  i860). 
His  historical  work  was  translated  into  English  in  part  bv  Mr  Glad- 
stone and  in  part  under  his  superintendence.    Sm  E.  Parri,  Luigi 


FARM,  in  the  most  generally  used  sense,  a  portion  of  land 
leased  or  held  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture;  hence  "  farming  " 
is  equivalent  to  the  punuit  of  agriculture,  and  "  farmer  "  to 
an  agriculturist.  This  meaning  is  comparatively  modem.  The 
origin  of  thjfc  word  has  perhaps  been  complicated  by  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  feorm,  meaning  provisions  or  food  supply,  and  more 
particularly  a  payment  of  provisions  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
king,  the  cyninges  feorm.  In  Domesday  this  appears  as  a  food 
rent:  firma  unius  noctis  or  diet.  According  to  the  New  English 
Dictionary  there  is  no  satisfactory  Teutonic  origin  for  the  word. 
It  has,  however,  been  sometimes  connected  with  a  word  which 
appears  in  the  older  forms  of  some  Teutonic  languages,  meaning 
"life."  The  present  form  "farm"  certainly  comes,  through 
the  French  ferwUf  from  the  medieval  Lat.  firma  {firmus,  fixed), 
a  fixed  or  certain  payment  in  money  or  kind.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
feorm  may  be  not  an  original  Teutonic  word  but  an  early  adapta- 
tion of  the  Latin.  The/eorm,  originally  a  tax,  seems,  as  the  king 
*'  booked  "  his  land,  to  have  become  a  rent  (see  F.  W.  Maitland, 
Domesday  Book  and  After,  1897,  p.  236  ff.,  and  J.  H.  Round, 
Feudal  England,  1895,  p.  109  ff.).  The  word  firma  is  thus  used 
of  the  composition  paid  by  the  sheriff  in  respect  of  the  dues 
to  be  collected  from  the  shire.    From  the  use  of  the  word  for  the 


fixed  sum  paid  as  rent  for  a  portion  of  land  leased  for  cultivation, 
"  farm  "  was  applied  to  the  land  itself,  whether  held  on  lease  or 
otherwise,  and  always  with  the  meaning  of  agricultural  land. 
The  aspect  of  the  fixity  of  the  sum  paid  leads  to  a  secondary 
meaning,  that  of  a  certain  sum  paid  by  a  taxable  person,  com- 
munity, state,  &c.,  in  respect  of  the  taxes  or  dues  that  will  be 
imposed,  or  to  such  a  sum  paid  as  a  rent  by  a  contractor  for  the 
right  of  collecting  such  taxes.  This  method  of  indirect  collection 
of  the  revenue  by  contractors  instead  of  directly  by  the  offidals 
of  the  state  is  that  known  as  "  farming  the  taxes."  The  system 
is  best  known  through  the  publicani  <A  Rome,  who  formed 
companies  or  syndicates  to  farm  not  only  the  indirect  taxatk>n 
of  the  state,  but  also  other  sources  of  the  state  revenues,  such 
as  mines,  fisheries,  &c.  (see  Pubucani). 

In  monarchical  Europe,  which  grew  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  revenue  was  almost  universally  farmed, 
but  the  system  was  gradually  narrowed  down  until  only  indirect 
taxes  became  the  subject  of  fanning.  France  from  the  x6th  to 
the  x8th  centuries  is  the  most  interesting  modem  example. 
Owing  to  the  hopeless  condition  of  its  revenues,  the  French 
government  was  continually  in  a  state  of  anticipating  its  resources, 
and  was  thus  entirely  in  the  hands  of  finanders.  In  i68x  the 
indirect  taxes  were  farmed  collectively  to  a  single  company  of 
forty  capitalists  (ferme  ginirale),  increased  to  sixty  in  1755,  and 
reduced  to  the  original  number  in  1780.  These  farmers-general 
were  appointed  by  the  king  for  six  years,  and  paid  an  annual  fixed 
sum  every  year  in  advance.  The  taxes  which  they  collected 
were  the  customs  (douat$es  or  troites),  the  gabdU  w  salt  tax, 
local  taxes  or  octrois  {entries ,  &c.),  and  various  smaller  taxes. 
They  were  under  the  management  of  a  controller-general,  who 
had  a  central  office  in  Paris.  The  office  of  farmer-general  was 
the  object  of  keen  competition,  notwithstanding  that  the 
successful  candidates  had  to  share  a  considerable  part  of  the 
profits  of  the  post  with  ministers,  courtiers,  favourites,  and 
even  the  sovereign,  in  the  shape  of  gifts  (croupes)  and  pensions. 
The-  rapacity  of  the  farmers-general  was  proverbial,  and  the  loss 
to  the  revenue  by  the  system  was  great,  while  very  considerable 
hardships  were  inflicted  on  the  poorer  contributors  by  the 
unscmpulous  methods  of  collection  practised  by  the  underlings 
of  the  farmers.  In  addition,  the  unpopular  nature  of  the  taxes 
caused  deep  discontent,  and  the  detestation  in  which  the  farmers- 
general  were  held  culminated  in  the  execution  of  thirty-two  of 
them  during  the  French  Revolution  and  the  sweeping  away 
of  the  system. 

See  also  AcRictn.TUKE,  Dairy  and  Daiky-Farming,  Fruit  and 
Flower  Farming,  &c 

FARM  BUILDINGS.  The  best  laying  out  of  a  farm,  and  the 
constmction  of  its  buildings,  are  matters  which,  from  the  variety 
of  needs  and  circumstances,  involve  practical  considerations 
and  expert  knowledge,  too  detailed  in  their  nature  for  more  than 
a  brief  reference  in  thb  work.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  the 
best  aspect  for  farm  buildings  is  S.  or  S.S.E.,  and  with  a  view  to 
easy  disposal  of  drainage  they  should  be  built  on  a  sli^t  dope. 
The  supply  of  water,  whether  it  be  provided  from  wells  by  engine 
or  windmill  power,  by  hydrauUc  rams  or  other  means,  is  a  prime 
consideration,  and  it  should  if  possible  be  laid  on  at  different 
suitable  points  or  at  any  rate  the  central  source  of  supply  should 
be  in  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  place  as  regards  stables 
and  cow-sheds.  The  buildings  should  be  constmcted  on  or  within 
easy  distance  of  the  public  road,  in  order  to  save  the  upkeep 
of  private  roads,  and  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  centre 
of  the  farm.  On  mixed  farms  of  ordinary  size  (200  to  s^o 
acres)  the  building  may  be  advantageously  planned  in  one 
rectangular  block,  the  stock-yards  being  [daced  in  the  centre 
separated  by  the  cow-sheds,  and  surrounded  by  the  cart-sheds, 
stables,  stores  and  bam,  cattle-boxes,  piggeries  and  minor 
buildings.  On  farms  of  larger  size  and  on  dairy  farms  spcdal 
needs  must  be  taken  into  accotmt,  while  in  all  cases  the  local 
methods  of  farming  must  Influence  the  grouping  and  arrangement 
of  the  steading. 

For  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  subject  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  following  works  t—S.  Taylor,  Modem  Homesteodsi 
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a  Tnatise  vn  tke  Desigming  of  Farm  Buildings  (London,  190s) :  A.  D. 
Clarke.  Modtm  Farm  BuHdiugs  (London.  1809):  P.  Roberta.  The 
Farwukad,  in  the  "  Rural  Science  Series  "  (New  York,  1900).  and 


artides  in  the  Standard  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,  voL  3.  and  in  the 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  AgrtcuUure,  vol.  I. 

FARMER,  RICHARD  (i735-i797)>  Shakespearian  com- 
menUtor,  the  son  of  s  rich  maltster,  was  bom  at  Leicester  on 
the  38th  of  August  1 735.  He  was  educated  »t  the  free  grammar 
school  of  his  native  town,  and  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
He  graduated  in  Z7S7  a  senior  optime;  three  years  later  he 
pcoceeded  M.A.  and  became  classical  tutor,  and  in  1775  master 
of  his  college,  in  succession  to  William  Richardson,  the  bio- 
grapher of  thcEngUsh  bishops.  In  the  latter  year  also  he  was 
appointed  vice-chancellor,  and  three  years  afterwards  chief 
librarian  of  the  university.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  to  a 
prebendal  stall  in  Lichfield,  and  two  years  later  to  one  at  Canter- 
bury; but  the  second  office  he  exchanged  in  1788  for  that  of  a 
canon  lesidcntiaiy  of  St  Paul's.  Cambridge,  where  he  usually 
resided,  was  indebted  to  him  for  improvements  in  lighting, 
paving  and  watching;  but  perhaps  London  and  the  nation  have 
less  reason  to  be  grateful  for  his  zealous  advocacy  of  the  custom 
of  erecting  monuments  to  departed  worthies  in  St  Paul's.  In 
1765  he  issued  a  prospectus  for  a  history  of  the  town  of  Leicester; 
hut  this  work,  based  on  materials  collected  by  Thomas  Suveley, 
he  never  even  began;  it  was  carried  out  by  the  learned  printer 
John  Nichols.  In  1766  he  published  his  famous  Essay  on  Ike 
Learning  0/  Shakespeare,  in  which  he  proved  that  the  poet's 
acquaintance  with  andent  and  modem  Continental  literature 
was  exdusivdy  derived  from  translations,  of  which  he  copied, 
even  the  blunders.  "  Shakespeare,"  he  said,  "  wanted  not  the 
stilts  of  language  to  raise  him  above  all  other  men."  "  He  came 
oat  of  nature's  hand,  like  PaUas  out  of  Jove's  head,  at  full 
growth  and  mature."  "  One  might,"  he  said— by  way  of  ridicul- 
ing the  Shakespearian  criticism  of  the  day—"  with  equal  wisdom, 
study  the  Talmud  for  an  exposition  of  Tristram  Skandy."  The 
essay  fully  justifies  the  author's  description  of  himself  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition:  "  I  may  consider  myself  as  the 
pkmecr  of  the  commentators;  I  have  removed  a  deal  of  learned 
rabbish,  and  pointed  out  to  them  Shakespeare's  track  in  the 
very  pleasant  paths  of  nature."  Farmer  died  at  Cambridge 
on  the  8th  of  September  1797.  He  was,  it  appears,  twice  offered 
a  bishopric  by  Pitt,  but  declined  the  preferment.  Farmer  was 
immensely  popular  in  his  own  college,  and  loved,  it  was  said, 
sbove  all  other  things,  old  port,  old  clothes  and  old  books. 

FARHBRT  HOVBMENT,  in  American  political  history,  the 
geneial  name  for  a  movement  between  1867  and  1896  remarkable 
for  a  radical  socio-economic  propaganda  that  came  from  what 
was  considered  the  most  conservative  class  of  American  society. 
In  this  movement  there  were  three  periods,  popidariy  known  as 
Granger,  Allianoe  and  Populist. 

The  Gbaxce,  or  Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  (the  latter 
the  official  name  of  the  national  organization,  while  the  former 
was  the  name  of  local  chapters,  including  a  supervisory  National 
Grange  at  Washington),  was  a  secret  order  founded  in  1867  to 
advance  the  social  needs  and  combat  the  economic  backwardness 
of  farm  life.  It  grew  remarkably  in  1873-1874,  and  in  the  latter 
year  attained  a  membership  of  perhaps  800,000:;  In  the  causes 
of  its  growth— much  broader  than  those  that  issued  in  the 
financial  crisis  of  1873 — a  high  tariff,  railway  freight-rates  and 
other  grievances  were  minj^ed  with  agricultural  troubles  like 
the  fall  of  wheat  prices  and  the  increase  of  mortgages.  The 
oooditioa  of  the  farmer  seemed  desperate.  The  original  objects 
of  the  Grange  were  primarily  educational,  but  these  were  soon 
oveibome  by  an  anti-middleman,  co-operative  movement. 
Grange  agents  bought  everything  from  farm  machinery  to 
women's  dresses;  hundreds  of  grain  elevators  and  cotton  and 
tobacco  warehouses  were  bought,  and  even  steamboat  lines; 
Botital  insurance  companies  were  formed  and  joint-stock  stpres. 
Nor  was  co-operation  limited  to  distributive  processes;  crop- 
ivere  circulated,  co-operative  dairies  multiplied,  flour- 
«  operated,  and  patents  were  purchased,  that  the  Grange 
manufacture  farm  machinery.    The  outcome  in  some 


states  was  ruin,  and  the  name  Grange  became  a  reproach. 
Nevertheless  these  efforts  in  co-operation  were  exceedingly 
important  both  for  the  results  obtained  and  for  their  wider 
significance.  Nor  could  politics  be  excluded,  though  officially 
tatooed;  for  economics  must  be  considered  by  social  idealists, 
and  economics  everywhere  ran  into  politics.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  railway  question.  .  Railways  had  been  extended  into  frontier 
states;  there  were  heavy  crops  in  sparsely  settled  regions  where 
freight-rates  were  high^  so  that— ^ven  the  existing  distributive 
system — ^there  were  "  over  production  "  and  waste;  there  was 
notorious  stock  manipulation  and  discrimination  in  rates;  and 
the  farmers  regarded  "absentee  ownership"  of  railways  by 
New  Yoric  capitalists  mudi  as  absentee  ownenhip  of  land  hsA 
been  regarded  in  Ireland.  The  Grange  officially  disclaimed 
enmity  to  railways;  but  though  the  organization  did  not  attack 
them,  the  Graiusen-^through  political  "farmers'  dubs"  and 
the  like— did.  About  1867  began  the  efforts  to  establish 
regulation  of  the  railways,  as  common-carriers,  by  the  states. 
Such  laws  were  known  as  "  Granger  laws,"  and  their  general 
prindples,  soon  endorsed  (1876)  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie 
United  States,  have  become  an  important  chapter  in  the  laws 
of  the  land.  In  a  declaration  of  prindples  in  1874  Grangers 
were  declared  to  be  "  not  enemies  of  cailroads,"  and  thdr  cause 
to  stand  for  "  no  communism,  no  agrarianism."  To  conserva- 
tives, however,  co-operation  seemed  communism,  and  "  Grange 
laws"  agrarianism;  and  thus  In  1873-1874  the  growth  of  the 
movement  aroused  extraordinary  Interest  and  much  uneasiness. 
In  1874  the  order  was  reorganized,  membership  being  limited  to 
persons  directly  Interested  in  the  farmers'  cause  (there  had  been 
a  millionaire  manufacturers'  Grange  on  Broadway),  and  after 
this  there  woe  constant  quarrels  in  the  order;  moreover,  in 
1875  the  National  Grange  largely  k)st  contrd  of  the  state  Granges, 
which  discredited  the  organization  by  their  disastrous  co-opera- 
tion ventures  Thus  by  1876  it  had  already  ceased  to  be  of 
national  political  importance.  About  z88o  a  renascence  began, 
particularly  in  the  Middle  States  and  New  England;  this 
revival  was  marked  by  a  recurrence  to  the  original  social  and 
educational  objects.  The  national  Grange  and  state  Granges 
(in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  states)  were  still  active  in  1909, 
especially  in  the  old  cultural  movement  and  in  such  economic 
movements — ^notably  the  improvement  of  highways — as  most 
directly  concem  the  farmers.  The  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  other  proposals'  of  reform  politics  in  the  direction  of  a 
democratic  advance,  also  enter  in  a  measure  into  their 
propaganda. 

The  Alliance  carried  the  movement  farther  into  economics. 
ThcT"  National  Fapaers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,"  formed 
in  Z889,  embraced  several  originally  independent  organizations 
formed  from  1873  onwards;  it  was  laxgdy  confined  to  the  South 
and  was  secret.  The  "  National  Farmers'  Alliance,"  formed  in 
x88o,  went  back  similarly  to  1877,  was  much  smaller,  Northern 
and  non-secret.  The  "  Colored  Farmers'  National  Alliance  and 
Co-operative  Union"  (formed  x888,  merged  in  the  above 
"  Southern  "  Alliance  in  1890)  was  the  second  greatest  organiza- 
tion. With  these  three  were  associated  many  others,  state  and 
national,  induding  an  annual,  non-i^rtisan,  deliberative  and 
advisory  Farmers'  National  Congress.  The  Alliance  movement 
reached  its  greatest  power  about  1890,  in  which  year  twdve 
national  farmers'  organizations  were  represented  in  conventions 
in  St  Louis,  and  the  six  leading  ones  alone  probably  had  a 
membership  of  5,000,000.' 

As  with  the  Grange,  so  in  the  ends  and  declarations  of  the 
whole  later  movement,  concrete  remedial  legislation  for  agri- 
cultural or  economic  ills  was  mingled  with  prindples  of  vague 
radical  tendency  and  with  lofty  idealism.*  Among  the  prindples 

'  Membership  usually  induced  males  or  females  above  16  years 
of  age. 

*  Thus,  the  '*  Southern  "  Alliance  in  1890  (the  chief  platforms  were 
the  one  at  Ocala,  IHorida,  and  that  of  1889  at  St  Louis,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Knights  of  Labor)  declared  its  prindples  to  be: 
*'  (i)  To  labour  for  the  education  01  the  agricultural  classes  in  t>>- 
sdcnce  of  econr-"-'*-'  —— nment  in  a  strictly  oon-partisan  * 
and  to  bring  "  ^cct  union  of  such  classes.    (? 
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advocated  about  1890,  piactka]]/  all  the  great  organizatioiis 
demanded  the  abolition  of  national  banks,  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  a  "  sufficient "  issue  of  government  paper  money,  tariff 
revision,  and  a  secret  baUot  (the  last  was  soon  realized);  only 
less  commonly  demanded  were  an  income  tax,  taxation  of 
evidence  of  debt,  and  government  loans  on  lands.  All  of  these 
were  principles  of  the  two  great  Alliances  (the  Northern  and  the 
Southern),  as  were  also  pure  food  legislation,  abolition  of  land- 
holding  by  aliens,  reclamation  of  unuMd  or  unearned  land  grants 
(to  railways,  e.f .),  and  either  rigid  federal  regulation  of  railways 
and  other  means  of  communication  or  government  ownership 
thereof.  The  "  Southern  "  Alliance  put  in  the.forefront  a  "  sub- 
treasury"  scheme  according  to  which  cheap  loans  should  be 
made  by  government  from  local  sub-treasuries  on  non-perishable 
farm  products  (such  as  grain  and  cotton)  stored  in  government 
warehouses;  while  the  **  Northern  "  Alliance  demanded  restric- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic  and  (for  a  short  time)  woman  suffrage. 
Still  other  issues  were  a  modification  of  the  patent  laws  (e.g.  to 
prevent  the  purchase  of  patents  to  stifle  competition),  postal 
currency  exchange,  the  eight-hour  day,  inequitable  taxation, 
the  single-tax  on  land,  "  trusts,"  educational  qualification  for 
suffrage,  direct  popular  election  of  federal  judges,  of  senators, 
and  of  the  president,  special-interest  lobb3riDg,  &c 

In  1889-1890  the  political  (non-partisan)  movement  developed 
astonishing  strength;  it  captured  the  Republican  stronghold  of 
Kansas,  brought  the  Democratic  Party  to  vassalage  in  South 
Carolina,  revolutiomzed  legblatures  even  in  conservative  states 
like  Massachusetts,  and  seemed  likely  completely  to  dominate 
the  South  and  West.  All  its  work  in  the  South  was  accomplished 
within  the  old-party  organizations,  but  in  1890  the  demand 
became  strong  for  an  independent  third  party,  for  which  various 
consolidations  since  1887  had  prepared  the  way,  and  by  1893 
a  large  part  of  the  strength  of  the  farmers'  organizations,  with 
that  of  various  industrial  and  radical  orders,  was  united  in  the 
People's  Party  (perhaps  more  generally  known  as  the  Populist 
Party),  which  had  its  beginnings  in  Kansas  in  1890,  and  received 
national  organization  in  1893.  This  party  emphasized  free 
silver,  the  income  tax,  eight-hour  day,  reclamation  of  land 
grants,  government  ownership  of  railways,  telephones  and 
telegraphs,  popular  election  of  federal  senaton,  and  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1892  it  cast 
i,04i,oax  votes  (in  a  toUl  of  12,036,089),  and  elected  22  presi- 
dential electors,  the  first  chosen  by  any  third  party  since  1856. 
In  1896  the  People's  Party  "  fused  "  with  the  Democratic  Party 
(q.v.)  in  the  presidential  campaign,  and  again  in  1900;  during 
this  period,  indeed,  the  greatest  part  of  the  People's  Party  was 
reabsorbed  into  the  two  great  parties  from  which  its  membership 
had  originally  been  drawn, — ^in  some  northern  states  apparently 
largely  into  the  Republican  ranks,  but  mainly  into  the  Democratic 
Party,  to  which  it  gave  a  powerful  radical  impulse. 

The  Farmers'  movement  was  much  misunderstood,  abused 
and  ridiculed.  It  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good.  The 
movement— and  especially  the  Grange,  for  on  most  important 
points  the  later  movements  only  followed  where  it  had  led — 
contributed  the  initial  impulse  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  travelling  and  local  rural  libraries,  reading 
counes,  lyceums,  farmers'  institutes  (a  steadily  increasing  in- 
fluence) and  rural  free  mail  delivery  (inaugurated  experimentally 
in  1896  and  adopted  as  part  of  the  permanent  postal  system  of 
the  country  in  1902);  for  agricultural  exhibits  and  an  improved 
agricultural  press;  for  encouragement  to  and  increased  profit 
from  the  work  of  agricultural  colleges,  the  establishment  (1885) 
and  great  services  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
demand  equal  rights  to  all,  and  special  privileges  to  none.  (3)  To 
endorse  the  motto:  'In  things  essential,,  unity;  in  aU  things, 
charity.'  '  »  —  •  •  ■ 
and  ~ 
national . 

was  the  pre<rop  mortgages  by  which  coKoo  fanners  remained  in 
debt  to  countiy  mercbanta;  in  the  Nt^th  the  farmer  attacked  a 
wide  range  of  '^capitalistic  "  legislation  that  hurt  him,  he  believed, 
for  the  oenefit  01  other  dassies— notably  l^islation  sought  by 
tailways. 


culture, — ^in  short,  for  an  extraordinaiy  lessening  of  rural  isolation 
and  betterment  of  the  farmers'  opportunities;  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  semi-arid  West,  adopted  as  a  national  policy  in  1902,  the 
pure-food  laws  of  1906,  the  interstate-commerce  law  of  1887,  the 
railway-rate  laws  of  1903  and  1906,  even  the  great  Bureau  of 
Commeroe-and-Labor  law  of  1903,  and  the  Anti-trust  laws  of 
1903  and  later.  The  Alliance  and  Populist  movements  were 
bottomed  on  the  idea  of  "  ethical  gains  through  lepslatwn." 
In  its  local  manifestations  the  whole  movement  was  often 
marked  by  eccentric  ideas,  narrow  prejudices  and  weaknesses 
in  economic  reasoning.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  owing 
to  the  movement  of  the  frontier  the  United  States  hsA  always 
been  "  at  once  a  developed  country  and  a  primitive  one.  The 
same  political  questions  have  been  put  to  a  society  advanced 
in  some  regions  and  undeveloped  in  others.  .  .  On  specific 
political  questions  each  economic  area  has  reflected  iu  peculiar 
interests"  (Prof.  F.  J.  Turner).  That  this  idea  must  not, 
however,  be  over-emphasized,  is  admirably  enforced  by  observing 
the  great  mass  of  farmer  radicalism  that  has,  since  about  1896, 
become  an  accepted  Democratic  and  Republican  principle  over 
the  whole  country.  The  Farmers'  movement  was  the  banning 
of  widespread,  effective  protest  against  '*  the  menace  of  privilege" 
in  the  United  States. 

American  periodiads,  especially  in  1890-1892,  are  particularly 
informing  on  the  growth  of  the  movement;  sec  F.  M.  Drew  in 
Political  Science  Quarterly  (1891),  vi.  p.  282;  C.  W.  Picrson  in 
Popular  Science  Monthly  (1888),  xxxii.  pp.  199.  368;  C.  S.  Walker 
and  F.  J.  Foster  in  Annals  of  American  Academy  (1894),  iv.  p.  790; 
Senator  W.  A.  Peffer  in  Cosmopolitan  (1890),  x.  p.  694;  and  on 
agricultural  discontent.  Political  Scienu  Qnwlerly,  iv.  (1889),  P*  433* 


A.  H.  Peten  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (1890),  iv.  p.  is; 
C.  W.  Davis  in  Forum  (1890),  ix.  pp.  231,  291,  348. 

FARNABT  (or  Fasnabie),  THOMAS  (c.  Z57S-X647),  English 
grammarian,  was  the  son  of  a  London  carpenter;  his  grandfather, 
it  is  said,  had  been  mayor  of  Truro,  his  great-grandfather  an 
Italian  musician.  Between  1590  and  1595  he  appears  succcs-' 
sively  as  a  student  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  a  pupil  in  a  Jesuit 
college  in  Spain,  and  a  follower  of  Drake  and  Hawkins.  After 
some  military  service  in  the  Low  Countries  "  he  made  shift," 
says  Wood,  "  to  be  set  on  shore  in  the  western  part  of  England; 
where,  after  some  wandering  to  and  fro  under  the  name  <tf  Tho. 
Bainrafe,  the  anagram  of  his  sirname,  he  settled  at  Martock, 
in  Somersetshire,  and  taught  the  grammar  school  there  for  some 
time  with  success.  After  he  had  gotten  some  feathers  at  Martock, 
he  took  his  flight  to  London,"  and  opened  a  school  in  Goldsnuths' 
Rents,  Cripplegate.  From  this  s(±6ol,  which  had  as  many  as 
300  pupils,  there  issued,  says  Wood,  "more  churchmen  and 
statesmen  than  fr<Mn  any  school  taught  by  one  man  in  Enfi^^nd.** 
In  the  course  of  his  London  career  "  he  was  made  master  of  arts 
of  Cambridge,  and  soon  after  incorporated  at  Oxon."  Such  was 
his  success  that  he  was  enabled  to  buy  an  estate  at  Otford  near 
Sevenoaks,  Kent,  to  which  he  retired  from  London  in  1636,  still, 
however,  carrying  on  his  profession  of  schoolmaster.  In  course 
of  time  he  added  to  his  Otford  estate  and  bought  another  near 
Horsham  in  Sussex.  In  politics  he  was  a  royalist;  and,  suspeaed 
of  participation  in  the  rising  near  Tunbridge,  1643,  he  was 
imprisoned  in  Ely  House.  Holborn.  He  died  at  Sevenoaks  on 
the  1 2th  of  Tune  1647. 

The  details  of  his  life  were  derived  by  Anthony  k  Wood  from 
Ffancts.  Fanuby's  son  by  a  second  marriage  (see  Wood's  Alkema^ 
Oxonienus,  cd.  Bliss,  ui.  2t^).  Hb  works  chiefly  consisted  of  anno- 
uted  editions  of  Latin  autnors— Juvenal,  Perstus,  Seneca,  Martial, 
Lucan,  Virgil,  Ovid  and  Terence,  which  enjoyed  extraordinary 
popularity.  His  Systema  grammaticum  wan  published  in  London 
m  1641.  On  the  6th  of  April  1632,  Farnaby  was  presented  with  a 
roval  patent  granting  him,  for  the  space  01  twenty-one  yean«  the 
sole  right  of  printing  and  publishing  certain  of  his  works. 

FARNBOROUOH.  THOMAS  BBSKIITB  HAT,  Bason  (1815- 
z886),  English  Constitutional  historian,  was  bom  in  London 
on  the  8th  of  February  1815  and  educated  at  Bedford  grammar 
school,  fn  1831  he  was  nominated  by  Manners  Sutton,  t«>*v*t 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  post  of  assistant  librarian,  so 
that  his  long  connexion  with  parliament  b^gan  in  his  youth. 
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He  studied  for  the  bar,  and  was  called  at  the  Middle  Temple  in 
183S.  In  1S44  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Treatise  <m 
the  Lam,  PrhiUge,  Proceedings  and  Usage  of  Partiamenl.  This 
work,  whidx  has  passed  through  many  editions,  is  not  only  an 
invaluable  mine  of  information  for  the  historical  student,  hut  it  is 
known  as  the  text-book  of  the  law  by  which  parliament  governs 
its  jHoceedings.  In  1846  Erskine  May  was  appointed  examiner 
of  petitions  for  private  bills,  and  the  fdlowing  year  taxing- 
master  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  published  his  Remarks 
to  PaeUUale  PtMic  Business  in  PaHiament  in  1849;  a  work 
On  the  Consolidaium  of  Election  Laws  in  1850;  and  his  RukSf 
Orders  and  Forms  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  printed  by 
command  of  the  House  in  1854.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  derk 
assistant  at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  "lecrived 
the  oompanicmship  of  the  Bath  in  i860  for  his  parliamentary 
services,  and  became  a  knight  commander  in  1866.  His  im- 
portant work,  The  Constitutional  History  of  EngUtnd  sinu  the 
Accession  of  George  III.  (1760-1860),  was  published  in  x86i~ 
1863,  and  it  received  frequent  additions  in  subsequent  editions. 
In  1871  Sir  Erskine  May  was  appointed  deriL  of  the  House  of 
CcouDona.  His  Democracy  in  Europe:  a  History  appeared  in 
1677,  but  it  failed  to  take  the  same  rank  in  critical  esteem  as  his 
ConstUuhonal  History.  He  retired  from  the  post  of  derk  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  April  1886,  having  for  fifteen  years 
disdiarged  the  onerous  duties  <A  the  office  with  as  much  know- 
ledge and  energy  as  unfailing  tact  and  courtesy.  Shortly  after 
his  retirement  from  office  he  was  raised  to  the  peemge  under  the 
title  of  Baron  Famborough  of  Famborou^,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  but  he  only  survived  to  enjoy  the  dignity  for  a 
few  days.  He  died  in  London  on  the  1 7th  of  May  x886,  and  as  he 
left  no  issue  the  title  became  extincL 

FABHBOROUOH,  an  urban  district  in  the  Basingstoke 
paiiiamentary  division  of  Hampshire,  En^and,  33  m.  S.W.  by  W. 
from  Loodon,  on  the  London  &  South  Western  and  the  South 
Eastern  &  Chatham  railways.  Pop.  (1901)  11,500  (induding 
5070  mifitary) .  The  church  of  St  Peter  ranges  from  Early  English 
to  Perpendicular  in  style.  St  Michad's  Catholic  memorial 
church,  erected  in  1887  by  the  ex-empress  Eugenie,  contains  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  prince  imperial.  An  adjoining 
abbey  is  occupied  by  Benedictine  fathers  of  the  French  congrega- 
tion; the  convent  is  a  Udies'  boarding-schooL  Aldershot  North 
Camp  is  within  the  parish. 

FABNI  BIAVDS  [also  Fzaknk,  Febk,  or  The  Staples],  a 
group  of  rocky  islands  and  leefo  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland, 
Engjland,  induded  in  that  oyunty.  In  1901  they  had  only  deven 
InhaNtanta.  They  extend  in  a  line  of  some  6  m.  in  a  north- 
easteriy  dtxectimi  from  the  coast,  on  which  the  nearest  villages 
are  Bamboroufl^  and  North  Sunderland.  The  Fairway,  1}  m. 
acroan,  separates  the  largest  island.  Fame,  or  House,  from  the 
mainbnd  Fane  is  x6  acres  in  area,  and  has  predpitous  cliffs 
up  to  80  ft.  in  hdght  on  the  east,  but  the  shore  is  otherwise  low. 
Tbe  other  prindpal  isfeta  are  Staple,  Brownsman,  North  and 
Soatb  Wamses,  Longstone  and  Big  Harcar.  On  Fame  is  a  small 
andeat  cfaapd,  with  a  square  tower  near  it  built  for  purposes  of 
defence  in  the  15th  century.  The  chapd  is  believed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  St  Cnthbert's  hermitage,  whither  he  retired  from  the 
pn«y  on  the  neighbouring  Holy  Island  or  Lindisfame.  He 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  leave  it  on  his  elevatipn  to  the 
bishopric  of  Lindisfame,  and  returned  to  it  to  die  (687).  Long- 
stooc  rock,  with  its  lighthouse,  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the 
bravcfy  of  Grace  Darling  in  rescuing  some  of  the  survivors  of 
the  wreck  of  the  ''  Forfarshire  "  (1838).  The  rocks  abound  in 
lea-birds,  induding  cider  duck. 

FABMBfX,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  powerful 
Italian  familifn,  which  besides  induding  eminent  prelates, 
sratnnnfB  and  warriors  among  its  members,  ruled  the  duchy 
of  Pairaa  for  two  centuries.  The  early  history  of  the  family  is 
involved  in  obscurity,  but  they  are  first  heard  of  as  lords  of 
Fameto  or  Famese,  a  castle  near  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  and  they 
f^yed  an  important  part' as  consuls  and  signori  of  Orvieto. 
They  seon  to  have  always  been  Guelphs,  and  in  the  dvil 
broils  of  Orvieto  they  sided  with  the  Monaldeschi  faction  against 


the  Ghibelline  Filippeschl.  One  Pietro  Famese  commanded 
the  papal  armies  under  Paschal  IL  -  (1099-XXZ8}*,  another 
Pietro  led  the  Florentines  to  victory  against  the  Pisans  in  1363. 
Ranucdo  Famese  served  Eugene  IV.  so  well  that  the  pope 
endowed  him  with  large  fiefs,  and  is  reported  to  have  said, "  The 
Church  is  ours  because  Famese  has  given  it  back  to  us." 

The  family  derived  further  advantages  at  the  time  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  who  was  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  Giulia  Famese, 
known  as  Giulia  Bella,  and  created  her  brother  Akssandro 
a  cardinal  (1493).  The  latter  was  dected  pope  as  Paul  III.  in 
1534,  and  it  is  tnm  that  m<»uent  that  the  great  importance  of 
the  family  dates.  An  unblushing  nepotist,  he  alienated  immense 
fiefs  bdonging  to  the  Holy  See  in  favour  of  his  natural  children. 
Of  these  the  most  famous  was  Pieriuigi  Famese  (1503-1547), 
who  served  in  the  papal  army  in  various  compaigns,  but  also 
took  part  in  the  sack  of  Rome  ini  527.  On  his  father's  devation 
to  the  papacy  he  was  made  captain-genenl  of  the  Church,  and 
recdved  the  duchy  of  Castro  in  the  Maremnu,  besides  Frascati, 
Nepi,  Montalto  and  other  fiefs.  A  ahamdess  rake  and  a  man 
of  uncontrollable  temper,  his  massacre  of  the  people  of  Pemgia 
after  a  rebellion  in  1540  and  the  unspeakable  outrage  he  com- 
mitted on  the  bishop  of  Fano  are  typical  of  his  character.  In 
1545  his  father  conferred  on  him  the  duchy  of  Parma  and 
Piaoenza,  which  likewise  bdonged  to  the  Holy  See,  and  his  rule' 
proved  crud  and  tyrannical.  He  deprived  the  nobles  of  their 
privileges,  and  forced  them  to  dwdl  in  the  towns,  but  to  some 
extent  he  improved  the  conditions  of  the  lower  classes.  Pieriuigi 
bdng  an  uncompromisfaig  opponent  of  the  emperor  Charies  V , 
Don  Ferrante  Gonzaga,  the  imperial  governor  of  Milan,  was 
ever  on  the  watch  for  a  pretext  to  deprive  him  of  Kaoenza, 
which  the  empefor  greatly  coveted.  When  the  duke  proceeded 
to  build  a  castle  in  that  town  in  order  to  overawe  its  inhabitants, 
the  nobles  were  furiously  indignant,  and  a  plot  to  murder  him 
was  organized  by  the  marquis  Anguissola  and  others  with  the 
support  both  of  Gonzaga  and  of  Andrea  Doria  (7.*.),  Charles's 
admiral,  who  wished  to  be  revenged  on  Pieriuigi  for  the  part  he 
had  played  in  the  Fiesco  conspiracy  (see  Fiesco).  The  deed 
was  done  while  the  duke  was  superintending  the  building  of  the 
above-mentioned  dtadd,  and  his  corpse  was  flung  into  the  street 
(December  loth,  x  547) .  Piacenza  was  thereupon  occupied  by  the 
imperialists. 

Pieriuigi  had  several  children,  for  all  of  whom  Paul  made 
generous  provision.  One  of  them,  Alesaandro  (15  30-1589},  was 
created  cardinal  at  the  age  of  fourteen;  he  was  a  man  of  learning 
and  artistic  tastes,  and  lived  with  great  splendour  surrounded 
by  schdars  and  artists,  among  whom  were  Annibal  Caro,  Paolo 
Giovio,  Mons.  Delia  Casa,  Bembo,  Vasari,  &c.  It  was  he  who 
completed  the  magnificent  Famese  palace  in  Rome.  He  dis- 
played diplomatic  abflity  on  various  missions  to  foreign  courts, 
but  failed  to  get  dected  to  the  papacy. 

Orazio,  Pieriuigi's  third  son,  was  made  duke  of  Castro  when 
his  father  became  duke  of  Parma,  and  married  Diane,  a  natural 
dau^ter  of  Henry  11.  of  France.  Ottavio,  the  second  son  ( z  5a  z- 
1586),  married  Margaret,  the  natural  dau^ter  of  Charies  V.  and 
widow  of  Aiessandro  de'  Media,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  bdng 
a  year  older;  at  first  she  disliked  her  youthful  bridegroom,  but 
when  he  returned  wounded  from  the  expedition  to  Algiers  in 
1 54 1  her  aversion  was  tumed  to  affection  (see  Maegaret  or 
Austria).  Ottavio  had  been  made  lord  of  Camerino  in  1540, 
but  he  gave  up  that  fief  when  his  father  became  duke  of  Parma. 
When,  on  the  murder  of  the  latter  in  1547,  Piacenza  was  occupied 
by  the  imperialists,  Paul  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  regain 
the  dty;  he  set  aside  Ottavio's  claims  to  the  succession  of 
Parma,  where  he  appointed  a  papal  legate,  giving  him  back 
Camerino  in  exchange,  and  then  claimed  j^acenza  of  the  emperor, 
not  for  the  Famesi,  but  for  the  Church.  But  Ottavio  would  not 
be  put  off;  he  attempted  to  seize  Parma  by  force,  and  having 
failed,  entered  into  negotiations  with  Gonzaga.  This  unnatural 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  one  grandson,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  it  was  supported  by  the  other  granckon,  Cardinal  Aiessandro, 
hastened  the  pope's  death,  which  occurred  on  the  loth  of 
November  1 549.    During  the  interregnum  thjt  followed  Ottavio 
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again  tried  to  induce  the  governor  of  Parma  to  give  up  the  city 
to  him,  but  met  with  no  better  success;  however,  on  the  election 
of  Giovan  Maria  Ciocchi  (Julius  III.)  the  duchy  was  conferred 
on  him  (1551).  This  did  not  end  his  quarrel  with  the  emperor, 
for  Gonzaga  refused  to  give  up  Piacenza  and  even  threatened 
to  occupy  Parma,  so  that  Ottavio  was  driven  into  the  arms  of 
France.  Julius,  who  was  anidous  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
Charles  on  account  of  the  council  of  Trent  which  was  then  sitting, 
ordered  Famcse  to  hand  Parma  over  to  the  papal  authorities 
once  more,  and  on  his  refusal  hurled  censures  and  admonitions 
at  his  head,  and  deprived  him  of  his  Roman  fiefs,  while  Charles 
did  the  same  with  regard  to-those  in  Lombardy.  A  French  army 
came  to  protect  Parma,  war  broke  out,  and  Gonzaga  at  once  laid 
aegs  to  the  dty.  But  the  duke  came  to  an  arrangement  with  his 
father-in-law,  by  which  he  regained  Piacenza  and  his  other  fiefs 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  quietly  at  home,  where  the  modera- 
tion and  wisdom  of  his  rule  won  for  him  the  affection  of  his  people. 
At  his  death  in  1586  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alessandro 
Famese  (x 545-1 592),  the  famous  general  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
who  spent  the  whole  of  his  reign  in  the  Flemish  wars. 

The  first  years  of  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor  Ranucdo  I. 
(1569-1622),  who  had  shown  much  spirit  in  a  controversy  with 
Pope  Siztus  v.,  were  uneventful,  but  in  x6x  i  a  con^iracy  was 
formed  against  him  by  a  group  of  discontented  noUes  supported 
by  the  dukes  of  Modena  ajod  Mantua.  The  pk>t  was  discovered 
and  the  conspirators  were  barbarously  punished,  many  being 
tortured  and  put  to  death,  and  their  estates  confiscated. 
Ranucdo  was  a  reserved  and  gloomy  bigot;  be  instituted  savage 
persecutions  against  supposed  witdies  and  heretics,  and  lived 
in  perpetual  terror  of  plots.  His  eldest  son  Alessandro  being 
deaf  uid  dumb,  the  succession  devolved  on  his  second  son 
Odoardo  (x6x2-x646),  who  fought  on  the  French  side  in  the  war 
against  Spain.  His  failure  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  money 
borrowed  in  Rome,  and  the  desire  of  Urban  Vm.  to  obtain 
Castro  for  his  relatives  the  Barberini  (q.v.),  resulted  in  a  war 
between  that  pope  and  Odoardo.  His  son  and  successor  Ra- 
nucdo II.  (X630-X694)  also  had  a  war  with  the  Hdy  See  about 
Castro,  which  was  eventually  razed  to  the  grotmd.  His  son 
Franceso)  Maria  (x67S-x727)  suffered  from  the  wars  between 
Spain  and  Austria,  the  lattex^s  troops  devastating  his  territory; 
but  althou^  this  obliged  him  to  levy  some  burdensome  taxes, 
he  was  a  good  ruler  and  practised  economy  in  his  administration. 
Having  no  children,  the  succession  devdved  at  his  death  on 
his  brother  Antonio  (1679-1 731),  who  was  also  childless.  The 
powers  had  agreed  that  at  the  death  of  the  latter  the  duchy 
should  pass  to  Don  Carlos  of  Bourbon,  son  of  King  Philip  V. 
of  Spain  by  Elisabetta  Famese  (1692-1766),  granddaughter  of 
Ranucdo  11.  Antonio  died  in  1731,  and  with  him  the  line  of 
Famese  came  to  an  end. 

The  Palazzo  Famese  in  Rome,  one  of  the  finest  spedmens  of 

Roman  Renaissance  architecture,  was  begun  under  Paul  III., 

while  he  was  cardinal,  by  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  and  completed 

by  his  nephew  Cardinal  Alessandro  under  the  direction  of 

Michelangelo  (i 526).    It  was  inherited  by  Don  Carlos,  afterwards 

king  of  Naples  and  Spain,  and  most  of  the  pictures  were  removed 

to  Naples.    It  now  contains  the  French  embassy  to  the  Italian 

court,  as  well  as  the  French  school  of  Rome. 

BiBLiOGitAPHT. — F.  Odorid  gives  a  detailed  history  of  the  family 
in  P.  Litu's  Famig^u  ceUbri  iUUiane,  vol.  x.  (Milan,  1868),  to  which 
an  elabocate  bibUogra(rfi)f  b  appended,  induding  manuscript 
sources;  a  more  recent  nblio^pny  is  S.  Lottid  and  G.  Sitti, 
BMiografia  generaU  per  la  sUma  pahnenu  (Parma,  IQ04);  much 
informa^on  will  be  found  in  A.  von  Reumont's  Ceuhuku.  der  Stadt 
Rom^  vcfl.  iiu  (Beriin,  1868),  and  hi  F.  Gregorovius's  CesckichU  der 
Sladl  Run  (Stuttgart,  1872).  (]L  V.*) 

FARNB8B;  ALBZANDBR  (1545-1592),  duke  of  Parma, 
general,  statesman  and  diplomatist,  governor-general  of  the 
Netheriands  under  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  bom  at  Rome  on  the 
37th  of  August  1545.  and  died  at  the  abbey  of  St  Waast,  near 
Anas,  on  the  3rd  of  December  1592.  He  was  the  son  of  Ottavio 
Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  and  Mugvet  <tf  Austria,  natural 
daughter  of  Charles  V.  He  accompanied  his  mother  to  Brussels 
when  she  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  and  in 


X565  his  marriage  with  the  princess  Maria  of  Portugal  was  cele- 
brated in  Brussels  with  great  splendour.  Alexander  Famese  had 
been  bnmi^t  up  in  Spain  with  his  cousin,  the  ill-fated  Don 
Carlos,  and  his  unde  Don  John  of  Austria,  both  of  whom  were 
about  the  same  age  as  himself,  and  after  his  maniage  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  once  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  He  fought  with 
much  personal  distinction  under  the  command  of  Don  Jcha  in 
157X  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  It  was  seven  years,  however, 
befoit  he  had  again  an  opportunity  for  the  disi^y  of  his  great 
military  talents.  In  the  mfantimr  the  provinces  Of  the  Nether- 
lands had  revolted  against  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  Spanish 
rule,  and  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  had  been  sent  as  governor- 
general  to  restore  order,  had  found  himself  hdpless  in  face  of 
the  superior  talent  and  personal  influence  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
lAto  had  succeeded  in  uniting  all  the  provinces  in  common 
resistance  to  the  dvil  and  reli^ous  tyranny  of  Philip.  In  the 
autumn  of  1577  Famese  was  sent  to  join  Don  John  at  the  bead 
of  rdnforcements,  and  it  was  mainly  his  prompt  decision  at  a 
critical  moment  that  won  the  battle  of  Gemblours  (X578). 
Shortly  afterwards  Don  John,  whose  health  had  broken  down 
through  disiqppointment  and  ill-health,  died,  and  Famese  was 
appointed  to  take  his  place. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  found  himseif  confronted,  but  he  proved  himself  more  than 
equal  to  the  task.  In  mOituy  ability  the  prince  of  Parma  was 
inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries,  as  a  skilful  dqikwnatist 
he  was  the  matdi  even  <A  his  great  antagonist  William  the  Silent, 
and,  like  most  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  his  day,  was  un- 
scmpulous  as  to  the  means  he  employed  so  long  as  he  achieved 
his  ends.  Percdving  that  there  were  divisions  and  jealousies 
in  the  rarks  of  his  opponents  between  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Fleming  and  Walloon,  he  set  to  work  by  persuasion,  address  and 
bribery,  to  foment. the  growing  discord,  and  bring  back  the 
Walloon  provinces  to  the  s^egiance  of  the  king.  He  was  success- 
ful, and  by  the  treaty  of  Arras,  January  1579,  he  was  able  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  "  Malcontents,"  as  the  Catholic  nobles 
of  the  south  were  styled,  to  the  royal  cause.  The  reply  to  the 
treaty  of  Arras  was  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  conduded  a  few  weeks 
later  between  the  seven  northem  provinces,  who  abjured  the 
sovereignty  of  King  Philip  and  bound  themsdves  to  use  all  thdr 
resources  to  maintain  thdr  independence  oi  Spanish  rule. 

Famese,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  a  secure  basis  of  operatk>ns 
in  Hainaut  and  Artds,  set  himself  in  earnest  to  the  task  of  re- 
conquering Brabant  and  Flanders  by  force  of  arms.  Town 
after  town  fell  into  his  power.  Toumai,  Maastricht,  Breda, 
Bruges  and  Ghent  opened  thdr  gates,  and  finally  he  laid  siege 
to  the  great  sea^rt  of  Antwerp.  The  town  was  open  to  the 
sea,  was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  defended  with  resolute 
determination  aiul  courage  by  the  dtizens.  They  were  led  by 
the  famous  Philip  de  Mamix,  k>rd  of  St  Aldegonde,  and  had  the 
assistance  of  an  ingenious  Italian  engineer,  by  name  Gianibelli. 
The  siege  began  in  1584  and  called  forth  aU  the  resources  of 
Famese's  nulitary  genius.  He  cut  off  all  access  to  Antwerp 
from  the  sea  by  constracting  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Scheldt 
from  Calloo  to  Oordam,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  the 
besieged  to  prevent  its  completion.  At  last,  on  the  X5th  of 
August  X585,  Antwerp  was  compelled  by  famine  to  capitulate. 
Favourable  conditions  were  granted,  but  all  Protestants  were 
required  to  leave  the  town  within  two  years.  With  the  fall  of 
Antwerp,  for  Malines  and  Brussels  were  already  in  the  hands 
of  Famese,  the  whole  of  the  southern  Netherlands  was  brought 
once  more  to  recognize  the  authority  of  Philip.  But  Holland 
and  Zeeland,  whose  geographical  position  made  them  unassailable 
except  by  water,  were  by  the  courage  and  skill  of  thdr  hardy 
seafaring  peculation,  with  the  help  of  English  auxiliaries  sent  by 
QvLeen  Elizabeth,  able  to  ddy  his  further  advance. 

In  1586  Alexander  Famese  became  duke  of  Parma  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  applied  for  leave  to  visit  his  paternal 
territory,  but  Philip  would  not  permit  him.  He  could  not  replace 
him  in  the  Netherlands;  but  while  retaining  him  in  his  command 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  the  king  would  not  give  his 
sanction  to  his  great  general's  desire  to  use  it  for  the  reconqiiest 
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oftheNorthcnProvinoek  Neverwas  there  a  better  opportunity 
than  tlie  end  of  1586  for  an  invading  army  to  march  through 
the  ooontiy  almost  without  opposition.  The  miigovemment 
and  kcfc  of  hi^  itatcamamhip  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  had 
caned  Action  to  be  rampant  in  the  United  Provinces;  and  on 
his  ictnm  to  Kngland  he  left  the  country  without  organized 
forces  or  experienced  generals  to  oppose  an  advance  of  a  veteran 
amy  under  the  greatest  commander  of  his  time.  But  Philip's 
whole  thoughts  and  energies  were  already  directed  to  the  prepara> 
tioB  of  an  Invindbie  Armada  for  the  conquest  of  Eni^nd, 
and  Parma  was  ordered  to  collect  an  enormous  Botilla  of  trans- 
ports and  to  keep  his  army  concentrated  and  trained  for  the 
projected  invasion  of  the  island  realm  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Thus  the  critical  period  passed  by  unused,  and  when  the  tempests 
had  finally  dispersed  the  defeated  remnants  of  the  Great  Armada 
the  Pntdi  had  found  a  general,  in  the  youthful  Maurice  of 
NaasaUyWorthy  to  be  the  ihnl  in  military  genius  even  of  Alexander 
of  Pama.  Moreover,  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  France  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  had  altogether  altered  the  situation  of 
and  relieved  the  pressure  upon  the  Dutch  by  creating  a 
and  pladng  Parma  and  his  army  between  hostile 
forces.  The  ruinous  expenditure  upon  the  Great  Armada  had 
abo  depleted  the  Spanish  treasury  and  Phih'p  found  himself 
virtually  bankrupt.  In  2590  the  condition  of  the  Spanish 
troops  had  become  intolerable.  Famese  could  get  no  regular 
sopq^ies  of  money  from  the  king  for  the  payment  of  the  soldiery, 
and  he  had  to  {iedge  his  own  jewels  to  meet  the  demand.  A 
mutiny  broke  out,  but  was  suppressed.  In  the  midst  of  these 
(filBculties  ^rma  received  orders  to  abandon  .the  task  on  which 
be  bad  spent  himself  for  so  many  years,  and  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Palis,  which  was  blockaded  by  Henry  IV.  He  left  the  Nether- 
lands OB  the  3rd  of  August  2590  at  the  head  of  15,000  troops. 
By  briniant  generalship  he  outwitted  Henry  and  succeeded 
in  idievifig  P^iris;  but  owing  to  lack  of  money  and  supplies  be 
was  compelled  immediately  to  retreat  to  the  Netherlands, 
abandofiing  on  the  march  many  stragglers  and  wounded,  who 
were  kiOed  by  the  peasantry,  and  leaving  all  the  positions  he  had 
taken  to  be  recaptured  by  Henry. 

Again  in  1591,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  campaign  against  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  s<»^y  against  hh  will,  the  duke  of  Parma  was  obUged 
to  give  up  the  engrossing  struggle  and  march  to  relieve  Rouen. 
He  was  again  successful  in  his  object,  but  was  wounded  in  the 
arm  before  Caudebec,  and  was  finally  compelled  to  withdraw 
his  army  with  considerable  losses  through  the  privations  the 
troops  had  to  underga  He  himself  was  shattered  in  health  by 
so  many  years  of  continuous  campaigning  and  exposure,  and 
by  the  cares  and  disappointments  which  had  befallen  bim. 
He  died  at  Anas  on  the  3rd  of  December  1592,  in  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  feding  that  his  immense  services 
had  not  won  for  him  either  the  gratitude  or  confidence  of  his 
sovereign  hastened  his  end.  He  was  honoured  by  a  splendid 
funeral  at  Brussels,  but  his  body  was  interred  at  his  own  capital 
city  of  Parma.  He  left  two  sons,  Ranuce,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  Edward,  who  was  created  a  cardinal  in  1591  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIV.  His  daughter  Margaret  married  Vincent,  duke 
of  Mantua. 

See  L.  P.  Gadurd,  Centspondance  d'AUxoMdre  Farnese,  Prince  de 
Pmnme,  ^Bmerntur  tjbiiral  des  Pays-Bas,  one  PkiUppe  II,  1578- 
ijTQ  (Braneis,  1850);  Fn  Pietxo,  AUssandro  Fanust,  dmca  di 
Pvwm  (Rome,  1836). 

FARIBB;  EUZABEIH  (1692-1766),  queen  of  Spain,  born 
00  the  S5th  of  October  1692,  was  the  only  daughter  of  Odoardo 
II.,  prince  of  Parma.  Her  mother  educated  her  in  strict  seclusion, 
but  seclusion  altogether  failed  to  tame  her  imperious  and  am- 
bitious temper.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (17x4)  she  was  married 
by  prosy  at  Parma  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  The  marriage  was 
ananfed  by  Cardinal  Alberoni  {q.v.),  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Princess  des  Ursins,  the  Camerara  Mayor,  On  arriving  at 
the  borders  of  Spain,  Elizabeth  was  met  by  the  Princess  des 
Urains,  but  received  her  sternly,  and,  perhaps  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  previously  concerted  with  the  king,  at-once  ordered 
her  to  be  removed  fnoi  her  preKuce  and  from  Spain.    Over  the 


weak  king  Elizabeth  quickly  obtained  complete  influence.  This 
influence  was  exerted  altogether  in  support  of  the  policy  of 
Alberoni,  one  chief  aim  of  whidi  was  to  recover  the  andent 
Italian  possessions  of  Spain,  and  which  actually  resulted  in  the 
seisure  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  So  vigorously  did  she  enter  into 
this  policy  that,  when  the  French  forces  advanced  to  the  Pyrenees, 
she  pkced  herself  at  the  head  of  one  division  of  the  Spanish  army. 
But  Elizabeth's  ambition  was  grievously  disappointed.  The 
Triple  Alliance  thwarted  her  plans,  and  at  length  in  1720  the 
allies  made  the  banishment  <rf  Alberoni  a  condition  of  peace. 
Sicily  also  had  to  be  evacuated.  And  finally,  all  her  entreaties 
failed  to  prevent  the  abdication  of  Philip,  who  in  1724  gave  up 
the  throne  to  his  heir,  and  retired  to  the  palace  of  La  Granja. 
Seven  months  later,  however,  the  death  of  the  young  king  recalled 
him  to  the  throne.  During  his  later  years,  when  he  was  nearly 
imbedle,  she  directed  the  whole  policy  of  Spain  so  as  to  secure 
thrones  in  Italy  for  her  sorts.  In  1736  she  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  her  favourite  scheme  realized  in  the  accession  of  her 
son  Don  Carios  (afterwards  Charies  UI.  of  Spain)  to  the  throiie 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  his  recognition  by  the  powers  in  the  treaty 
of  Vienita.  Her  second  son,  Philip,  became  duke  of  Parma. 
Elizabeth  survived  her  husband  twenty  years,  dying  in  1766. 

See  Mimcins  pcmr  stnir  d  Fkiitoifg  d'Bspapie  sous  U  ripie  do 
PhUippo  K.  by  the  Marquis  de  St  Philippe,  translated  by  Maudave 
(Pans,  1756);  Momoirs  cf  Eliaabdk  Famese  (London.  1746);  and 
E.  Annstroog.  Eliaabolk  Panoso,  Ike  Tormaffua  of  Spain  (1892). 

PARMHAH,  a  market  town  in  the  Guildford  parliamentary 
division  of  Surrey,  England,  37)  m.  S.W.  by  W.  from  London 
by  the  London  &  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (190Z)  6i;4.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wey, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  rising  about  700  ft.  above  the 
sea-leveL  The  church  <A.  St  Andrew  is  a  ^>adous  transitional 
Norman  and  Early  En^jish  building,  with  later  additions,  and 
was  formerly  a  chapd  of  ease  to  Waverley  Abbey,  of  which  a 
crypt  and  fragmentary  remains,  of  Early  English  date,  stand  in 
the  park  attached  to  a  modem  residence  of  the  same  name. 
This  was  the  earliest  Cistercian  house  in  England,  founded  in 
1 1 28  by  William  Gifford,  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  Annales 
WavertienseSf  published  by  Gale  in  his  ScripUrres  and  afterwards 
in  the  Record  series  of  ChronicUt,  are  bdieved  to  have  suggested 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  name  of  his  first  novd.  Famham  Castle, 
on  a  hill  north  of  the  town,  the  seat  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester, 
was  first  built  by  Henry  de  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
brother  of  Ring  Stephen;  but  it  was  razed  by  Henry  IIL  It 
was  rebuilt  ai^  garrisoned  for  Charies  I.  by  Denham,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  in  1642  by  Sir  W.  Waller;  and  having  been 
dismantled,  it  was  restored  by  George  Moriey,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester (1662-1684).  Famham  has  a  town  hall  and  exchange 
in  Italian  style  (1866),  a  grammar  school  of  early  foundation, 
and  a  school  of  sdence  and  art.  It  was  formeriy  noted  for  its 
doth  manufaaure.  Hops  of  fine  quality  are  grown  in  the 
vicinity.  William  Cobbett  was  bom  in  the  parish  (1766),  and  is 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Andrew's.  The  neighbouring 
mansion  of  Moor  Park  was  the  residence  of  Sir  WUliam  Temple 
(d.  1699),  and  Swift  worked  here  as  his  secretary.  Hester 
Johnson,  Swift's  "  Stella,"  was  the  dau^ter  of  Temple's  steward, 
whose  cottage  still  stands.  The  town  has  grown  in  favour  as 
a  residential  centre  from  the  proximity  of  Aldershot  Camp 
(3  m.  N.E.). 

Though  there  is  evidence  of  an  early  settlement  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  the  town  of  Farnham  (Femeham)  seems  to  have  grown 
up  round  the  castle  of  the  bishops  of  Windiester,  who  possessed 
the  manor  at  the  Domesday  Survey.  Its  position  at  the  junction 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Way  and  the  road  from  Southampton  to  London 
was  important.  In  1205  Famham  had  bailiffs,  and  in  1207  it 
was  definitdy  a  mesne  borough  under  the  bishops  of  Winchester. 
In  z  247  the  bishop  granted  the  first  charter,  giving,  among  other 
privileges,  a  fair  on  All  Saints'  Day.  The  burgesses  surrendered 
the  proceeds  of  the  borotigh  court  and  other  rights  in  2365  in 
return  for  re^>ite  of  the  fee  farm  rent;  these  were  recovered 
in  1405  and  rent  again  paid,  Bishc^  Waynflete  is  said  to  have 
confirmed  the  original  charter  in  2452,  and  in  2566  Bishoo  Home 
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granted  a  new  charter  by  which  the  burgesses  elected  2  bailiffs 
and  Z2  burgesses  annually  and  did  service  at  their  own  courts 
every  three  weeks,  the  court  leet  being  held  twice  a  year.  In 
resisting  an  attack  made  by  the  bishop  in  1660  on  their  right  of 
toll,  the  burgesses  could  only  claim  Famham  as  a  borough  by 
prescription  as  their  charters  had  been  mislaid,  but  the  charters 
were  subsequently  found,  and  after  some  litigation  their  rights 
were  establiisbed.  In  the  18th  century  the  corporation,  a  close 
body,  declined,  its  duties  being  performed  by  the  vestry,  and  in 
1789  the  one  survivor  resigned  and  handed  over  the  town  papers 
to  the  bishop.  Famham  sent  representatives  to  parliament  in 
13  xz  and  1460,  on  both  occasions  being  practically  the  bishop's 
pocket  borough.  In  accordance  with  the  grant  of  1247  a  fair 
was  hdd  on  All  Saints'  day  and  also  on  Holy  Thursday;  the 
former  was  afterwards  held  on  All  Souls'  Day.  Famham  was 
early  a  market  of  importance,  and  in  1216  a  royal  grant  changed 
the  market  day  from  Sunday  to  Thursday  in  each  week.  It  was 
famous  in  the  early  X7th  century  for  wheat  and  oats;  hop- 
growing  began  in  1597. 

FARNWORTH,  an  urban  district  in  the  Radcliffe-cum- 
Farnworth  parliamentary  division  of  Lancashire,  England,  on 
the  Irwell,  3  m.  S.E.  of  Bolton  by  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  25,925.  Cotton  mills,  iron  foundries, 
brick  and  tile  works,  and  collieries  employ  the  large  industrial 
population. 

FARO,  the  capital  of  s  district  bearing  the  same  name,  in 
southern.  Portugal;  at  the  terminus  of  the  Lisbon-Faro  railway, 
and  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Pop.  (1900)  11,789.  Faro  is  an 
episcopal  see,  with  a  Renaissance  cathedral  of  great  size,  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  a  ruined  castle  surrounded  by 
Moorish  fortifications.  Its  broad  but  shallow  harbour  is  pro- 
tected on  the  south  by  the  long  island  of  Caes,  and  a  number  of 
sandy  islets,  which,  being  constantly  enlarged  by  silt  from  the 
small  river  Fermoso,  render  the  entrance  of  large  vessels  im- 
possible. Fishing  is  an  important  industry,  and  fish,  with  wine, 
fruit,  cork,  baskets  and  sumach,  are  the  principal  articles  of 
export.  Little  has  been  done  to  develop  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  district,  which  include  tin,  lead,  antimony  and  auriferous 
quarts.  Faro  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Alphonso  III.  of 
Portugal  (1248-1279).  It  was  sacked  by  the  English  in  1596, 
and  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  17 55. 

The  administrative  diistrict  of  Faro  coincides  with  the  ancient 
kingdom  and  province  of  Algarve  (q.v.);  pop.  (1900)  255,191; 
area,  1937  sq.  m. 

FARO  (from  Pharaoh,  a  picture  of  the  Egyptian  king  appearing 
on  a  card  of  ttie  old  French  pack),  a  game  of  cards,  played  with 
a  full  pack.  Originally  the  pack  was  held  in  the  dealer's  left 
hand,  but  nowadays  very  elaborate  and  expensive  implements 
are  used.  The  dealer  places  the  pack,  after  shuffling  and  cutting, 
in  a  dealing-box  face  upwards,  and  the  cards  are  taken  from  the 
top  of  the  box  in  couples  through  a  slit  in  the  side.  The  exposed 
card  on  top  is  called  sodOf  and  the  last  card  left  in  the  box  is 
in  hoc.  The  implements  include  counters  of  various  colours 
and  values,  a  dealing-box,  a  case  or  frame  manipulated  by  a 
"  case-keeper,"  upon  which  the  cards  already  played  are  arranged 
in  sight,  a  shuffling-board,  and  score-sheets  for  the  players. 
Upon  the  table  is  the  "lay-out,"  a  complete  suit  of  spades 
enamelled  on  green  doth,  upon  or  near  which  to  place  the  stakes. 
The  dealer  takes  two- cards  from  the  box,  pladng  the  first  one 
near  it  and  the  second  close  beside  it.  Each  deal  of  two  cards 
is  called  a  /ktii,  and  there  are  twenty-five  such,  soda  and  hoc 
not  counting.  The  players  stake  upon  any  card  they  please,  or 
in  such  manner  as  to  take  in  several  cards,  redudng  the  amount, 
but  increasing  the  chances,  of  winning,  as  at  roulette.  The 
dealer,  having  waved  the  hand,  after  which  no  more  bets  may 
be  made,  deals  the  turn,  and  then  proceeds  to  gather  in  the 
stakes  won  by  him,  and  to  pay  those  he  has  lost.  The  chances 
as  between  dealer  and  punters,  or  players,  are  equal,  except 
that  the  banker  wins  half  the  money  staked  on  the  cards  of  a 
turn  should  they  chance  to  be  alike.  Faro  is  i^yed  considerably 
in  parts  of  the  United  States,  whither  it  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  France,  where  it  had  a  great  vogue  during  the  reign 


of  Louis  XIV.    Owing  to  the  dishonest  methods  of  many 
gambling  "  clubs  "  the  game  is  in  disrepute. 

FARQUHAR.  OBOROB  (1677-1707),  British  dramatist,  son  of 
William  Farquhar,  a  clergyman,  was  born  in  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  in  1677.  When  he  was  seventeen  he  was  entered  as 
a  sizar  at  Trinity  College,  DubUn,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr 
Wiseman,  bishop  of  Dromore.  He  did  not  long  continue  his 
studies,  being,  according  to  one  account,  expelled  for  s  profane 
joke.  Thomas  Wilkes,  however,  states  that  the  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  his  studies  was  due  to  the  death  of  his  patron.  He  became 
an  actor  on  the  Dublin  stage,  but  in  a  fencing  scene  in  Dryden's 
Indian  Emperor  he  forgot  to  exchange  his  sword  for  a  foil,  with 
results  which  narrowly  escaped  being  fatal  to  a  fellow-actor. 
After  this  accident  he  never  appeared  on  the  boards.  He  had 
met  Robert  Wilks,  the  famous  comedian,  in  Dublin.  Thou^ 
he  did  not,  as  generally  stated,  go  to  London  with  Wilks,  it  was 
at  his  suggestion  that  he  wrote  bis  first  play.  Love  and  a  BoUU, 
which  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  perhaps  through  Wilks's 
interest,  in  1698.  He  received  from  the  cari  of  Orrery  s  lieuten- 
ancy in  hb  regiment,  then  in  Ireland,  but  in  two  letters  of  his 
dated  from  Holland  in  1700  he  says  nothing  of  military  service. 
His  second  comedy,  The  Constant  Couple:  or  a  Trip  to  the 
Jubilee  (1699),  ridiculing  the  preparations  for  the  pilgrimage 
to  Rome  in  the  Jubilee  year,  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception. 
Wilks  as  Sir  Harry  Wildair  contributed  substantially  to  its 
success.  In  1701  Farquhar  wrote  a  sequel.  Sir  Harry  Wildair. 
Leigh  Hunt  says  that  Mrs  Oldfidd,  like  Wilks,  played  admirably 
well  in  it,  but  the  original  Lady  LureweU  was  Mrs  Verbruggen. 
Mrs  Oldfidd  is  said  to  have  been  the  "  Penelope  "  of  Farquhar's 
letters.  In  1702  Farquhar  published  a  slight  volume  of  mis- 
cellanies— Love  and  Business;  in  a  CeUedion  of  Occasionary 
Verse  and  Epistolary  Prose — containing,  among  other  things, "  A 
Discourse  on  Comedy  in  reference  to  the  English  Stage,"  in 
which  he  defends  the  English  neglect  of  the  dramatic  unities. 
"  The  rules  of  English  comedy,"  he  says,  "  don't  lie  in  the  com- 
pass of  Aristotle  or  his  followers,  but  in  the  pit,  box  and  galleries." 
In  Z702  he  borrowed  from  Fletcher's  Wild  Goose  Chase,  The 
Inconstant,  or  the  Way  to  win  Him,  in  which  he  followed  his  original 
fairly  closely  except  in  the  last  act.  In  1703  he  married,  in  the 
expectation  of  a  fortune,  but  found  too  late  that  he  wasdecdved. 
It  is  said  that  he  never  reproached  his  wife,  although  the  marriage 
increased  his  liabilities  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  a  constant 
struggle  against  poverty.  His  other  plays  are:  The  Stage  Coach 
(1704),  a  one-act  farce  adapted  from  the  French  of  Jean  de  la 
Chapelle  in  conjunction  with  Peter  Motteux;  The  Twin  Rivals 
(Drury  Lane,  1702);  The  Recruiting  Officer  (Drury  Lane,  1706); 
and  The  Beaux*  Stratagem  (Haymarket,  1707).  The  Recruiiing 
Officer  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  recruiting  expedition  (1705) 
in  Shropshire,  and  is  dedicated  to  his  "  friends  round  the  Wrekin." 
The  Beaux*  Stratagem  is  the  best  of  all  his  plays,  and  long  kept 
the  stage.  Genest  notes  nineteen  revivals  up  to  1828.  Two 
embarrassed  gentlemen  travel  in  the  country  disguised  as  master 
and  servant  in  the  hope  of  mending  their  fortune.  The  play  gives 
vivid  pictures  of  the  Lichfield  inn  with  its  rascally  landlord, 
and  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  SuUens.  Archer,  the  supposed 
valet,  whose  adventurous  ^irit  secures  full  play,  was  one  of 
Gamck's  best  parts. 

Meanwhile  one  of  his  patrons,  said  to  have  been  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  had  advised  Farquhar  to  sell  out  of  his  regiment,  and 
had  promised  to  give  him  a  captaincy  in  his  own.  Farquhar  sold 
his  commission,  but  the  duke's  promise  remained  unfulfilled. 
Before  he  had  finished  the  second  act  of  The  Beaux*  Stratagem 
he  knew  that  he  was  stricken  with  a  mortal  illness,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  persevere  and  to  be  "  consumedly  lively  to  the  end." 
He  had  received  in  advance  £30  for  the  copyright  from  Lintot 
the  bookseller.  The  play  was  staged  on  the  8th  of  March,  and 
Farquhar  lived  to  have  his  third  night,  and  there  was  an  extra 
benefit  on  the  29th  of  April,  the  day  of  his  death.  He  left  his 
two  children  to  the  care  of  his  friend  Wilks.  Wilks  obtained  a 
benefit  at  the  theatre  for  the  dramatist's  widow,  but  he  seems 
to  have  done  little  for  the  daughters.  They  were  apprenticed 
to  a  mantua-maker,  and  one  of  them  was,  as  late  as  1764.  in 
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receipt  of  a  pension  ol  £30  solicited  for  ber  by  Edmund  Chaloner, 
a  patron  of  Farquhar.  She  was  then  described  as  a  maidservant 
and  poflMssed  of  sentiments  "  fitted  to  her  humble  situation." 

The  plots  of  Farquhar's  comedies  are  ingenious  in  conception 
and  skilfully  conducted.  He  has  no  pretensions  to  the  brilliance 
of  Congreve,  but  his  amusing  dialogue  arises  naturally  out  of  the 
situation,  and  its  wit  is  never  strained.  Sergeant  Kite  in  the 
RecruUing  Officer,  Scrub,  Archer  and  Boniface  in  The  Beaw^ 
Slratogem  are  distinct,  original  characters  which  had  a  great 
success  on  the  boards,  and  the  unexpected  incidents  and  adven- 
tures in  which  they  are  mixed  up  are  represented  in  an  irresistibly 
comic  manner  by  a  man  who  thoroughly  understood  the  resources 
of  the  stage.  The  spontaneity  ami  verve  with  which  his  ad- 
venturous heroes  are  drawn  have  'uggested  that  in  his  favourite 
type  he  was  describing  himself.  His  own  disposition  sedkns  to 
have  been  most  lovable,  and  he  was  apparently  a  much  gayer 
person  than  the  reader  might  be  led  to  suppose  from  the  "  Portrait 
of  Himself  "  quoted  by  Leigh  Hunt.  The  code  of  morals  followed 
1^  these  characters  is  open  to  criticism,  but  they  are  human  and 
genial  in  their  roguery,  and  compare  far  from  unfavourably 
with  the  cynical  creattonsof  contemporary  drama.  The  advance 
which  be  made  on  his  immediate  predecessors  in  dramatic  con- 
struction and  in  general  moral  tone  is  more  striking  when  it  is 
lemcmbered  that  he  died  before  he  was  thirty. 

Farquhar's  dramatic  works  were  published  in  I738,  1742  and 
1773.  and  by  Thomas  Wilkes  with  a  biography  in  1775.  They  were 
iadudcd  in  the  Dramciic  Works  of  Wycherle^,  Congrevtt  VaHbrugh 
and  Farankar  (1840),  with  biographical  and  critical  notices,  t>y  Leigh 
Hoot.  See  also  Tke  Dramatic  Works  of  George  Farther,  with  Life 
and  Notes,  by  A.  C.  Ewald  (2  vols.,  1892) ;  The  Best  Plays  of  George 
Farqmkar  (Mermaid  series,  1906),  with  biographical  and  critical 
introductions,  by  William  Archer;  The  Beaux  Stratagem,  edited 
(i8q8)  by  H.  Macaulay  Fitagibbon  for  "  The  Temple  Dramatists  "; 
and  D.  dcbmid,  "  Geo«ge  Farquhar,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Original- 
Dramen  "  (1904)  in  Wuster  Beitt&ge  iur  eng^.  Philoi, 

FASB,  WILUAH  (1807-1883),  English  statistician,  was  bom 
at  Keniey,  in  Shropsbire,  on  the  30th  of  November  1807.  When 
nineteen  he  became  the  pupil  of  a  doctor  in  Shrewsbury,  also 
acting  as  dresser  in  the  infirmary  there.  He  then  went  to  Paris 
to  study  medidne,  but  after  two  years  returned  to  London, 
where,  in  1832,  he  qualified  as  L.S.A.  Next  year  he  began  to 
practise,  but  without  very  brilliant  results,  for  five  years  later  he 
definitdy  abandoned  the  exercise  of  his  profession  on  accepting 
the  post  of  compiler  of  abstracts  in  the  registrar-general's  office. 
The  commissioners  for  the  1842  census  consulted  him  on  several 
points,  but  did  not  in  every  case  follow  his  advice.  For  the.next 
two  decenoiai  censuses  he  acted  as  assistant-commissioner; 
for  that  (rf  187 1  he  was  a  commissioner,  and  he  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  the  reports  of  alL  He  had  an  ambition  to  become 
registrar-general;  and  when  that  post  became  vacant  in  1879, 
he  was  so  disai^winted  at  the  selection  of  Sir  Brydges  Henniker 
instead  of  himself,  that  he  refused  to  stay  any  longer  in  the 
r^istrar's  office.  He  died  of  paralysis  of  the  brain  a  year  or  two 
later,  00  the  14th  of  April  1883.  A  great  part  of  Parr's  literary 
production  is  to  be  found  in  the  papers  which,  from  1839  to 
1S80,  he  wrote  fof  each  annual  report  of  the  registrar>general 
00  the  cause  of  the  year's  deaths  in  England.  He  was  also  the 
aothor  of  many  papers  on  general  statistics  and  on  life-tables 
for  insurance,  some  read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
of  which  he  was  president  in  1871  and  1872,  some  contributed  to 
the  Lancet  and  other  periodicals.  A  selection  from  his  statistical 
writings  was  published  in  1885  under  the  editorship  of  Mr  Nod 
Hnmphrcys. 

FAHRAGUT,  DAVID  GLASGOW  (1801-1870),  first  admiral 
of  the  United  States  navy,  was  the  son  of  Major  CSeorge  Farragut, 
a  Catalan  by  descent,  a  Minorquin  by  birth,  who  had  emigrated 
to  America  in  1776,  and,  after  the  peace,  had  married  a  lady 
of  Scottish  family  and  settled  near  KnoxviUe,  in  Tennessee; 
there  Farragut  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  July  1801.  At  the  early 
age  of  nine  he  entered  the  navy,  under  the  protection  of  his 
name-father,  Captain  David  Porter,  with  whom  he  served  in  the 
**  Essex  **  during  her  cruise  in  the  Altantic  in  181 2,  and  afterwards 
in  the  Pacific,  until  her  capture  by  the  "  Phoebe,"  in  Valparaiso 


Bay,  on  the  28th  of  Iforch  18x4.  He  af terwarda  served  on  board 
the  **  Washington  "  (74)  carrying  the  broad  pennant  of  Com- 
modore Chauncey  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  pursued  his  pro- 
fessional and  other  studies  imder  the  instmction  of  the  chaplain, 
Charles  Folsom,  with  whom  he  contracted  a  lifelong  friendship. 
Folsom  was  appointed  from  the  "  Washington  "  as  U.S.  consul 
at  Tunis,  and  obtained  leave  for  his  pupil  to  pay  him  a  lengthened 
visit,  during  which  he  studied  not  only  mathematics,  but  also 
French  and  Italian,  and  acquired  a  f  amOiar  knowledge  of  Arabic 
and  Turkish.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  great  natural  aptitude  for 
languages  and  in  after  3rears  to  have  spoken  several  fluently. 

After  more  than  four  years  in  the  Mediterranean,  Farragut 
returned  to  the  States  in  November  1820.  He  then  passed  his 
examination,  and  in  1822  was  appointed  for  service  in  what  was 
called  the  "mosquito'*  fleet,  against  the  pirates,  who  then 
infested  the  (Caribbean  Sea.  The  service  was  one  of  great  exposure 
and  privation;  for  two  years  and  a  half,  Farragut  wrote,  he 
never  owned  a  bed,  but  lay  down  to  rest  wherever  he  found  the 
most  comfortable  berth.  By  the  end  of  that  time  the  joint  action 
of  the  British  and  American  navies  had  driyen  the  pirates  off 
the  sea,  and  when  they  took  to  marauding  on  shore  the  Spanish 
governors  did  the  rest.  In  1825  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  whilst  serving  in  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  where, 
with  some  breaks  in  sea-going  ships,  he  continued  till  1832; 
he  then  served  for  a  commission  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  was 
again  appointed  to  the  yard  at  Norfolk. 

It  is  needless  to  trace  the  ordinary  routine  of  his  service  step  by 
step.  The  officers  of  the  U.S.navy  have  one  great  advantage  which 
British  officers  are  without;  when  on  shore  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily parted  from  the  service,  but  are  employed  in  their  several 
ranks  in  the  differentdockyards,escaping  thus  not  only  the  private 
grievance  and  peomiary  difficulties  of  a  very  narrow  half-pay,  but 
also,  what  from  a  public  point  of  view  is  much  more  important,  the 
loss  of  professional  aptitude,  and  of  that  skill  which  comes  from 
unceasing  practice.  On  the  8th  of  September  1841  Farragut 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  on  the  X4th  of 
September  1855  to  that  of  captain.  At  this  time  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  navy  yard.  Mare  Island,  California,  from  which 
post  he  was  recalled  in  1858,  and  appointed  to  the  "  Brooklyn  " 
frigate,  the  command  of  wldch  he  held  for  the  next  two  years. 
When  the  war  of  secession  broke  out  in  1861,  he  was  "  waiting 
orders  "  at  Norfolk.  By  birth  and  marriage  he  was  a  Southerner, 
and  the  dtixens  of  Norfolk  counted  on  his  throwing  in  his  lot 
with  them;  but  professional  pride,  and  affection  for  the  flag 
under  which  he  had  served  for  more  than  fifty  years,  held  him 
trae  to  his  allegiance,  he  passionately  rejected  the  proposals 
of  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  as  it  was  more  than  hinteid  to  him 
that  his  longer  sUy  in  Norfolk  might  be  dangerous,  he  hastily 
quitted  that  place,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  government 
at  Washington.  These  were  at  once  accepted;  he  was  requested 
to  sit  on  the  Naval  Retiring  Board— a  board  then  specially 
constituted  for  clearing  the  navy  of  unfit  or  disloyal  officers 
— and  a  few  months  later  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  "  Western  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,"  with  the  rank  of 
flag-officer,  and  ordered  to  proceed  forthwith,  in  the  "  Hartford," 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  collect  such  vessels  as  could  be  spared 
from  the  blockade,  to  proceed  up  the  Mississippi,  to  reduce  the 
defences  which  guarded  the  approaches  to  New  Orleans,  and  to 
take  and  hold  the  city.  All  this  Farragut  executed  to  the  letter, 
with  a  skill  and  caution  that  won  for  him  the  love  of  his  followers, 
and  with  a  dash  and  boldness  that  gained  him  the  admiration 
of  the  public  and  the  popular  name  of  "Old  Salamander." 
The  passage  of  the  Mississippi  was  forced  on  the  24th  of  April 
1862,  and  New  Orieans  surrendered  on  the  26th;  this  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  operations  against  Vicksburg,  from 
which,  however,  Farragut  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  having 
relearat  the  old  lesson  that  against  heavy  earthworks,  crowning 
hills  of  sufficient  height,  a  purely  naval  atUck  is  unavailing; 
it  was  not  till  the  following  summer,  and  after  a  long  siege,  that 
Vicksburg  surrendered  to  a  land  force  under  General  Grant. 
During  this  time  the  service  on  the  Mississippi  continued  both 
difficult  and  irksome;  nor  until  the  river  was  cleared  could 
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Farragut  seriously  plan  operations  against  Mobile,  a  port  to  which 
the  fall  of  New  Orleans  had  given  increased  importance.  Even 
then  be  was  long  delayed  by  the  want  of  mcxiitors  with  which 
to  oppose  the  ironclad  vessels  of  the  enemy.  It  was  the  end  of 
July  1864  before  be  was  joined  by  these  monitors;  and  on  the 
5th  of  August,  undismayed  by  the  loss  of  his  leading  ship,  the 
monitor  "  Tecumseh,"  sunk  by  a  torpedo^  he  forced  the  passage 
into  the  bay,  destroyed  or  captured  the  enemy's  ships,  including 
the  ram  **  Tennessee  "  bearing  Admiral  Buchanan's  flag,  and 
took  possession  of  the  forts.  The  town  was  not  occupied  till  the 
following  April,  but  with  the  loss  of  its  harbour  it  ceased  to  have 
any  political  or  strategical  importance. 

With  this  Farragut's  active  service  came  to  an  end;  for 
though  in  Septemba  1864  he  was  offered  the  command  of  the 
force  intended  for  the  reduction  of  Wilmington,  the  state  of  his 
health,  after  the  labours  and  amdeties  of  the  past  three  years, 
in  a  trying  climate,  compelled  him  to  decline  it  and  to  ask  to 
be  recalled.  He  accordingly  returned  to  New  York  in  December, 
and  was  received  with  the  wildest  display  of  popular  enthusiasm. 
It  was  then  that  the  Government  instituted  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral,  previously  unknown  in  the  American  service.  Farragut 
was  promoted  to  it,  and  in  July  1866  was  further  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  admiral.  In  1867,  with  his  flag  flying  in  the 
"  Franklin,"  be  visited  Europe.  The  appointment  was  an 
honourable  distinction  without  political  or  naval  import: 
the  "  FVanklin  "  was,  to  all  intents,  for  the  time  being,  a  yacht 
at  Farragut's  disposal;  and  her  arrival  in  the  different  ports 
was  the  signal  for  international  courtesies,  entertainments  and 
social  gaiety.  She  returned  to  America  in  1868,  and  Farragut 
retired  into  private  life.  Two  years  later,  on  the  14th  of  August 
1870,  he  died  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

Farragut  was  twice  married,  and  left,  by  his  second  wife,  a  son, 
Loyall  Farragut,  who,  in  1878,  published  a  Life  of  hb  father  "  em- 
bocKinff  his  Journal  and  Letters. '  Another  Lift  (1893),  by  Captain 
A.  T.  Mahan,  thouffh  shorter,  has  a  greater  value  from  the  pro- 
fessional point  of  view,  by  reason  of  the  critical  appreciation  of 
Farragut's  services.  Q,VLL.) 

FARRAHT,  RICHARD,  composer  of  English  church  music, 
flourished  during  the  z6th  century.  Very  little  is  known  about 
ium.  F6tis  gives  zsjo  as  the  date  of  Us  birth,  but  on  what 
authority  does  not  appear.  He  became  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  but  resigned  his  post 
in  1564  on  being  appointed  master  of  the  children  of  St  George's 
chapel,  Windsor.  In  this  capacity  he  presented  a  play  before  the 
queen  at  Shrovetide  1568,  and  again  at  Christmas  of  the  same 
year,  receiving  on  each  occasion  the  sum  of  £6:  13:  4d.  In 
November  1569  be  was  reinstated  as  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  It  is  stated  by  Hawkins  (Histcry  of  Mmic,  vol.  iii.  279) 
that  Farrant  was  also  one  of  the  derki  and  organists  of  St 
George's  chapel,  Windsor,  and  that  he  retained  these  posts  till 
his  death.  Many  of  his  compositions  are  printed  in  the  collections 
of  Barnard  and  Boyce.  Among  the  most  admired  of  them  are 
a  service  in  G  minor,  and  the  anthems  "  Call  to  remembrance  " 
and  "  Hide  not  thou  thy  face."  It  is  doubtful  whether  Farrant 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  authorship  of  the  beautiful  anthem 
"  Lord,  for  thy  tender  mercies'  sake."  No  copy  of  the  music 
under  his  name  appeared  in  print  till  1800,  although  it  had  been 
earlier  attributed  to  him.  Some  writers  have  named  John  Hilton, 
and  others  Thomas  Tallis,  as  the  composer.  From  entries 
in  the  Old  Chuk  Book  of  tkt  Ckapd  Royd  (edited  for  the 
Camden  Sodety  by  Dr  Rimbault)  it  appears  that  Farrant  died, 
not  in  1585,  as  Hawkins  states,  but  on  the  30th  of  November 
1580  or  X581. 

FARRAR,  FRBDBRIC  WIUIAH  (1831-1903),  English  divine, 
was  bom  on  the  7th  of  August  183 1,  in  the  Fort  of  Bombay, 
where  his  father,  afterwards  vicar  of  Sidcup,  Kent,  was  then  a 
missionary.  His  eariy  education  was  received  in  King  William's 
College,  Castletown,  Isle  of  Man,  a  school  whose  tsAienul  sur- 
roundings are  reproduced  in  his  popular  schoolboy  tale,  Eric; 
or,  LiUU  by  LiuU.  In  1847  ^  entered  King's  CoUege,  Londdn. 
Throu^  the  influence  of  F.D.  Maurice  be  was  led  to  the  study 
of  Coleridge,  whose  writings  had  a  profound  influence  upon  hb 
faith  and  opinions.    He  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 


in  October  185 1,  and  in  the  following  year  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  at  the  university  of  London.  In  2854  he  took  his  degree 
as  fourth  junior  optime,  and  fourth  in  the  first  class  of  the  daiwical 
tripos.  In  addition  to  other  college  prizes  he  gained  the  chan- 
cellor's medal  for  the  English  prize  poem  on  the  search  for  Sir 
John  Franklin  in  1853,  the  Le  Bas  prize  and  the  Norrisian  priseL 
He  was  dected  fellow  of  lenity  College  in  1856. 

On  leaving  the  university  Farrar  became  an  assistant-master 
under  G.  E.  L.  Cotton  at  Mariborough  College.  In  November 
1855  he  was  appointed  an  assistant-master  at  Harrow,  whoe  he 
remained  for  ^teen  years.  He  was  dected  a  fdlow  of  the  Royal 
Sodety  in  1864,  university  preacher  in  1868,  honorary  cha{dain 
to  the  queen  in  1869  and  Hulsean  lecturer  in  z87a  In  1871  he 
was  appdnted  headmaster  of  Mariborough  College,  and  in  the 
following  year  be  became  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  the  queen. 
In  1876  he  was  appointed  canon  of  Westminster  and  rector  of 
St  Margaret's,  Westminster.  He  took  his  D.D.  degree  in  1874, 
the  first  under  the  new  regulations  at  Cambridge.  Famr  began 
his  literary  labours  with  the  publication  of  his  schodboy  story 
Eric  in  1858,  succeeded  in  the  following  year  by  Jidian  Home 
and  Lyrics  of  Life,  and  in  1863  by  St  Wimfred't;  or  tko  World 
of  School.  He  had  already  published  a  work  on  Tke  Origin  </ 
Language,  and  followed  it  up  by  a  series  of  works  on  grammar 
and  schdastic  phildogy,  induding  Chapters  on  Language  (1865) ; 
Greek  Grammar  Htdes  (1865);  Creek  Syntax  (z866);  and 
Families  of  Speech  (1869).  He  edited  Essays  on  a  Liberal 
Education  In  z868;  and  published  Seekers  a/)Eer  God  in  the 
Sunday  Library  (1869).  It  was  by  his  tbedogical  works,  how- 
ever, that  Farrar  attained  his  greatest  poptilarity.  His  Hulsean 
lectures  were  published  in  1870  under  the  title  of  Tke  Witness  of 
History  to  Ckrist,  Tke  Life  of  Christ,  which  was  published  in 
1874,  speedily  passed  throu^  a  great  number  of  editions, 
and  is  still  in  much  demand.  It  reveals  considerable  powers  of 
imagination  and  doquence,  and  was  partly  inspired  by  a  persona] 
knowledge  of  the  saaed  localities  depicted.  In  1877  appeared 
In  tke  Days  of  My  Youtk,  sermons  preached  in  the  chapd  of 
Marlborou^  College;  and  during  the  same  year  his  vdume  of 
sermons  on  Eternal  Hope— in  which  he  called  in  question  the 
dogma  of  everlasting  punishment— caused  much  controversy 
in  religious  drdes  and  did  much  to  mollify  the  harsh  thedogy 
of  an  earlier  age  There  is  little  doubt  that  his  bddncss  and 
liberality  of  thought  barred  his  devation  to  the  episcopate. 
In  Z879  appeared  Tke  Life  and  Works  of  St  Panl,  and  this  was 
succeeded  in  1882  by  Tke  Early  Days  ofCkristianity,  Then  came 
in  order  of  publication  the  following  works:  Eoeryday  Ckristicm 
Life;  or,  Sermons  by  tke  Way  (1887);  Ltver  of  tke  Fathers 
(1888);  Sketches  of  Cknrck  History  (1889);  Darkness  and  Damn, 
a  story  of  the  Neronic  persecution  (1891);  Tke  Voiufrom  Sinai 
(1892);  Tke  Life  of  Ckrist  as  Represented  in  Art  (1894);  a  work 
on  Danid  (189$);  Gathering  Clouds,  a  tale  of  the  days  of 
Chrysostom  (1896);  and  Tke  Bible,  its  Meamn  <«fd  Supremacy 
(2896).  Farrar  was  a  copious  contributor  of  artides  to  various 
magazines,  encydopaedias  and  tbedogical  commentaries.  In 
1883  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Westminster  and  rural  dean; 
in  1885  he  was  appdnted  Bampton  lecturer  at  Oxford,  and  took 
for  his  subject  "  The  History  of  Interpretation."  He  was 
appdnted  dean  of  Canterbury  in  1895.  From  1890  to  1895  he 
was  chaplain  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
1894  he  was  appdnted  deputy-derk  of  the  doset  to  Queen 
Victoria.    He  died  at  Canterbury  on  the  33nd  of  March  1903. 

As  a  t  hedogian  Farrar  occupied  a  position  midway  between  the 
Evangelical  party  and  the  Broad  Church;  while  as  a  somewhat 
rhetorical  preacher  and  writer  be  exerted  a  commanding  influence 
over  wide  drdes  of  readers.  He  was  an  ardent  temperance  and 
sodal  rdormer,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  institution 
known  ss  the  Anglican  Brotherhood,  a  religious  band  with 
modern  aims  and  objects. 

See  his  Life,  by  his  son  R.  Farrar  (1904). 

FARREN,  BUZABBTH  (c.  1759-1829),  English  actress,  was 
the  daughter  of  George  Farren,  an  actor.  Her  first  London 
appearance  was  in  1777  as  Miss  Hardcastle  in  Ske  Stoops  to 
Conquer.    Subsequent   successes   established   her   reputation 
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and  die  becsune  the  natural  successor  to  Mrs  Abington  when  the 
latter  left  Drury  Lane  in  1782.  The  parts  of  Hermione,  Olivia, 
Portia  and  Juliet  were  in  her  repertory,  but  her  Lady  Betty 
Modish,  Lady  Townly,  Lady  Fanciful,  Lady  Teazle  and  similar 
parts  were  her  favourites.  In  1797  she  married  Edward,  12th 
earl  ol  Derby  (i7S»-»834). 

FARRBM,  WILUAM  (1786-1861),  English  actor,  was  bom  on 
the  xjth  of  May  1786,  the  son  of  an  actor  (b.  1725)  of  the  ^me 
name,  who  played  leading  r61es  from  1784  to  1795  at  Covent 
Garden.  His  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  at  Plymouth  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  then  under  the  management  of  his  brother, 
in  Late  4  la  mode.  His  first  London  appearance  was  in  x8i8  at 
Covent  Garden  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  a  part  with  which  his  name 
B  always  associated.  He  played  at  Covent  Garden  every  winter 
onto  1828,  and  began  in  1824  a  series  of  summer  engagements 
at  the  Haymaricet  which  also  lasted  some  years.  At  these  two 
tbeatics  he  played  an  immense  variety  of  comedy  characters. 
From  1828  until  1837  he  was  at  Drury  Lane,  where  he  essayed  a 
wider  range,  including  Polom'us  and  Caesar.  He  was  again  at 
Covent  Garden  for  a  few  years,  and  next  joined  Benjamin 
Webster  at  the  Haymarket,  as  stage-manager  as  well  as  actor. 
In  1843  at  the  dose  of  his  performance  of  the  title-part  in  Mark 
Lenu»'s  Old  Parff  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis  on  the  stage. 
He  was,  however,  able  to  reappear  the  following  year,  and  he 
remained  at  the  Hajrmarket  ten  years  more,  though  his  acting 
never  again  reached  its  former  level.  For  a  time  he  managed 
the  Strand,  and,  1850-1853,  was  lessee  of  the  Olympic  During 
his  later  years  he  confined  himself  to  old  men  parts,  in  which 
he  was  unrivalled.  In  1855  he  made  his  final  appearance  at  the 
Haymarket,  as  Lord  Ogleby  in  a  scene  from  the  Clandestine 
Maniate,  He  died  in  London  on  the  24th  of  September  z86i. 
In  1825  be  had  married  the  actress  Mis  Faudt,  mother  of 
Miss  Helena  Saville  Faudt  (Lady  Martin),  and  he  left  two 
sons,  Henry  (1826-1860)  and  William  (182 5-1908),  both  actors. 
The  fomcr  was  the  fath<;r  of  Ellen  [NeUie]  Farren  (1848-1904), 
long  famoas  for  boy's  parts  in  Gaiety  musical  burlesques,  in  the 
days  of  Edward  Teny  and  Fred  Leslie.  As  Jack  Sheppard,  and 
in  similar  rftles,  she  had  a  unique  position  at  the  Gaiety,  and 
was  an  unrivalled  public  favourite.  From  1892  her  health  failed, 
and  her  retirement,  coupled  with  Fred  Leslie's  death,  brought 
to  an  end  the  t]rpe  of  Gaiety  burlesque  associated  with  them. 

FARBSR. THOMAS  HENRY  FARRER,  iST  Bakon(i8i9-i899), 
En^ish  civil  servant  and  statistidan,  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Faner,  a  solidtor  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Bom  in  London  on 
the  24th  of  June  1819,  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Baliiol 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1840.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1844,  but  retired  from  practice  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  He  entered  the  public  service  in  1850  as 
secretary  to  the  naval  (renamed  in  1853  the  marine)  department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  1865  he  was  promoted  to  be  one  of 
the  joint  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1867  became 
permanent  secretary.  His  tenure  of  thb  office,  which  he  held 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  was  marked  by  many  reforms 
and  an  energetic  administratiorL  Not  only  was  he  an  advanced 
Liberal  in  politics,  but  an  uncompromising  Free-trader  of  the 
striaest  school  He  was  created  a  baronet  for  his  services  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1883,  and  in  1886  he  retired  from  office. 
During  the  same  year  be  published  a  work  entitled  Fru  Trade 
9ersnM  Pair  Trade^  in  whidi  he  dealt  with  an  economic  contro- 
versy tben  greatly  agitating  the  public  mind.  He  had  already, 
in  1883,  written  a  volume  on  The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade. 
la  1889  he  was  co-opted  by  the  Progressives  an  alderman  of  the 
London  County  Coundl,  of  which  he  became  vice-chairman  in 
1890.  His  efficiency  and  ability  in  this  capacity  were  warmly 
recognized;  but  in  the  course  of  time  divergendes  arose 
between  bis  personal  views  ami  those  of  many  of  his  colleagues. 
The  tendency  towards  socialistic  legislation  which  became 
apparent  was  quite  at  variance  with  hb  prindples  of  individual 
enterprise  and  responsibility.  He  consequently  resigned  his 
positixm.  In  1893  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  From  this  time 
lofwaid  he  devoted  much  of  his  energy  and  leisure  to  advocating 
his  views  at  the  Cobden  Club,  the  Political  Economy  Club^ 


on  the  platform,  and  in  the  public  prtss.  Especially  ware  his 
efforts  directed  against  the  opinions  of  the  Fair  Trade  League, 
and  upon  this  and  other  controversies  on  economic  questions 
he  wrote  able,  dear,  and  uncompromising  letters,  which  left  no 
doubt  that  he  still  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  as 
advocated  by  its  earliest  exponents.  In  r898  he  published  his 
Studies  in  Currency.  He  died  at  Abinger  Hall,  Dorking,  on  the 
z  1  th  of  October  1 899.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  eldest 
son  Thomas  Cecil  (b.  1859). 

FARRIER,  and  FARRIBRT  (from  Lat.  ferrarius^  a  black- 
smith,/emnii,  iron).  Farrier  is  the  name  given  generally  either 
to  the  professional  shoer  of  horses  or  in  a  more  extended  sense 
to  a  practitioner  of  the  veteriruiry  art;  and  farriery  is  the  term 
for  his  business.  Primarily  the  art  of  farriery  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  blacksmith,  in  so  far  as  he  makes  and  fixes  shoes  on 
horses  (see  Horse-Shoes);  he  is  liable  in  law  for  negligence, 
as  one  who  holds  himself  out  as  skilled;  arui  he  has  a  lien  on  the 
animal  for  his  expenses.  William  the  Conqueror  is  supposed  to 
have  introduced  horse-shoeing  into  England,  and  the  art  had 
an  important  place  through  the  middle  ages,  the  days  of  chivalry, 
and  the  later  devdopments  of  equitation.  In  modem  times  it 
has  been  dosdy  allied  with  the  general  progress  in  veterinary 
science,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  horse's  foot  and  hoof. 

See  Fisher,  The  Farrier  (1893);  Lungwiu,  Text-Book  cf  Horse- 
shoeing (Eng.  trans.,  1898). 

FAR8  (the  name  Farsistan  is  not  used),  one  of  the  five  mani- 
likats  (great  provinces)  of  Persia,  extending  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  Arabbtan, 
on  the  north  by  Isfahan  and  on  the  east  by  Kerman.  It  lies 
between  49*  30'  and  56^  10'  E.  arid  26^  20'  and  31^  45'  N.  and 
has  an  area  of  nearly  60,000  sq.  m.  Fars  b  the  same  word  as  the 
Greek  Persist  and,  originally  the  name  of  only  a  part  of  the 
Persian  empire  (Iran),  has  become  the  name  which  Europeans 
have  applied  to  the  whole  (see  Peksis).  The  province  is 
popularly,  but  not  for  administrative  purposes,  divided  according 
to  climate  into  germsir  and  sardsir,  or  the  warm  and  cold  regions. 
The  former  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  central  chain  of  hills 
and  contains  all  the  lowlands  and  many  mountainous  dbtricts, 
some  of  the  latter  rising  to  an  elevation  of  between  3000  and 
4000  ft.  and  the  sardsir  comprises  the  remaining  and  northern 
districts  of  the  province. 

In  Arrian's  lelationr  of  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  {Indiea,  40), 
these  two  regions  are  well  described.  "  The  first  part  of  Persb 
which  lies  along  the  Persian  Gulf  b  hot,  sandy  and  barren  and 
only  the  date  palm  thrives  there.  The  other  part  comprehends 
inner  Persb  lying  northwards;  it  enjoys  a  pleasant  dimate  and 
has  fertile  and  well- watered  plains,  gardens  with  trees  of  all  kinds, 
rich  pasturages  and  forests  abounding  with  game;  with  the' 
exception  of  the  olive  all  fmits  are  produced  in  profusion, 
particularly  the  vine.  Horses  and  other  draught  animab  are 
reared  in  the  province,  and  there  are  several  lakes  frequented 
by  water-fowl,  and  streams  of  dear  water  flow  throu^  it,  as 
for  instance  the  Kyros  (Kur)  formed  by  Uie  junction  of  the  Medos 
and  Araxes." 

The  mountains  of  Fars  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Zagros  and  ran  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
They  comprise  several  ranges  which  the  roads  from  the  sea  to 
the  interior  have  to  cross  at  right  angles,  thereby  rendering 
communication  and  transport  very  difficult.  The  highest  of 
the  mountains  of  Fars  (14,000  ft.)  b  the  Kuh  DinA  in  the  north- 
wcstcm  part  of  the  province.  Of  the  rivers  of  Fars  only  three 
important  ones  flow  into  the  sea:  (r)  the  Mand  (Arrian's  Sitakos), 
Karaaghach  in  its  upper  course;  (2)  the  Shapur  or  Khisht 
^ver  (Granis);  (3)  the  Tab  (Oroatis).  Some  rivers,  notably 
the  Kur  (Kyros,  Araxes)  which  flows  into  the  Bakhtegan  lake 
east  of  Shiraz,  drain  into  inland  depressions  or  lakes. 

The  capitaJ  of  the  province  b  Shiraz,  and  the  subdivision 
in  districts,  the  chid  places  of  the  districts  and  their  estimated 
population,  and  the  number  of  inhabited  vil^es  in  each  as  they 

I  appear  in  lists  dated  1884  and  1905  are  shown  on  the  following 
page. 
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weDs  at  DaUki,  near  Bushire,  but  several  attempts  to  tap  the  oil 
have  been  unsuccessfuL  There  are  no  valuable  oyster-banks  in 
Persian  waters,  and  all  the  Persian  GuU  pearls  are  obtained  from 
banks  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  and  near  Bahrein.        (A.  H.-S.) 

FARTHING  (A.S.  fe&rlka,  fourth,  -k-ing,  diminutive),  the 
tmaBrtf  English  coin,  equal  to  the  fouith  of  a  penny.  It 
became  a  regular  part  of  the  coinage  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
and  was,  up  to  the  reign  of  Mary,  a  silver  coin.  No  farthing  was 
struck  in  tite  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  a  silver  three>farthing  piece 
was  issued  in  that  reign,  with  a  profile  bust  of  the  queen  crowned, 
with  a  rose  behind  her  head,  and  inscribed  "  E.D.G.  Rosa  sine 
spina."  The  copper  farthing  was  first  introduced  in  the  reign 
<^  James  I.,  a  patent  being  given  to  Lord  Harington  of  Exton 
in  16x5  for  the  issue  of  copper  tokens  of  this  denomination.  It 
was  nominally  of  six  graixa'  weight,  but  was  usually  heavier. 
Ptoperly,  however,  the  copper  farthing  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  in  whose  reign  also  was  issued  a  tin  farthing,  with 
a  small  copper  plug  in  the  centre,  and  an  inscription  on  the  edge, 
*'  Nummorum  famulus  Z6S4."  No  farthings  were  actually  issued 
in  the  xcign  of  Queen  Anne,  thougli  a  number  of  patterns  were 
pcepaied  (see  NtTMisiiATics:  medietal  ucHon,  England).  In 
x86o  the  copper  farthing  was  superseded  by  one  struck  in  bronze. 
In  1843  a  proclamation  was  issued  giving  currency  to  half- 
faithixigB,  and  there  ^ere  several  issues,  but  they  were  de- 
monetized in  1869.  In  1897  the  practice  was  adopted  of  darken- 
ing farthings  before  issue,  to  prevent  their  being  mistaken  for 
half-sovereigns. 

FAmHINGALS  (from  the  O.  Fr.  verdagaUe,  or  vertugaUe^  a 
corruption  of  the  Spanish  name  of  the  article,  verdagadot  from 
9crdogo,  a  rod  or  stick),  a  case  or  hoop,  originally  of  bent  rods, 
but  afterwards  nuule  of  whalebone,  upon  which  were  hung  the 
vvduminous  skirts  of  a  woman's  dress.  The  fashion  was  intro- 
duced into  Engbnd  from  Spain  in  the  x6th  century.  In  its  most 
exaggerated  shape,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the 
top  of  the  farthingale  formed  a  flat  circular  surface  projecting 
at  right  an^es  to  the  bodice  (see  Costume). 

FARUKHABAD,  Faskaxrabad,  or  Furruckabad,  a  dty  and 
district  of  British  India  in  the  Agra  division  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  city  is  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Gan|^,  87  m. 
by  rail  from  Cawnpwe.  It  forms  a  joint  municipality  with 
Fatchgarh,  the  dvil  headquarters  of  the  district  with  a  military 
cantoomimt.  Pop.  (1901)  67,338.  At  Fatehgarh  is  the  govem- 
ment  gun-carriage  factory;  and  other  industries  include  cotton- 
printing  and  the  manufacture  of  gold  lace,  metal  vessels  and 
tents. 

The  District  or  Farukhabao  has  an  area  of  1685  sq.  m. 
It  is  a  flat  alluvial  plain  in  the  middle  Doab.  The  principal  rivers 
are:  the  Ganges,  which  has  a  course  of  87  m.  either  bordering 
on  or  passing  through  the  district,  but  is  not  at  all  tiroes  navigable 
by  la^  boats  tlir<Mighout  its  entire  course;  the  Kali-nadl  (84  m.) 
and  the  Isan-nadi  (43  m.)i  both  tributaries  of  the  Gail^;  and 
the  Arind-nadi,  which,  after  a  course  of  20  m  in  the  south  of  the 
district,  passes  into  Cawnpore.  The  principal  products  are  rice, 
wheat.  iMirley,  millets,  pulses,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  potatoes,  &c. 
The  grain  crops,  however,  are  ipsufiicient  for  local  wants,  and 
grain  is  largely  imported  from  Gudh  and  Rohilkhand.  The 
district  is,  therefore,  liable  to  famine,  and  it  was  severely  visited 
by  this  calamity  six  times  during  the  19th  century — ^in  1803- 
1804,  1815-1816,  1825-1836,  Z837-1838,  1868-1869  and  1899- 
190a  Farukhabad  is  one  of  the  healthiest  districts  in  the  Doab, 
but  fevers  are  prevalent  during  August  and  September.  The 
average  annual  mean  temperature  is  almost  80^.  F.;  the  average 
annual  rainfall,  29*4  in. 

In  the  early  part  d  the  18th  cxntury,  when  the  Mogul  empire 
was  breaking  up,  Mahommed  Khan,  a  Bangash  Afghan  from 
a  viOage  near  Kaimganj,  governor  of  Allahabad  and  later  of 
Malwa,  established  a  considerable  state  of  which  the  present 
district  of  Farukhabad  was  the  nucleus,  founding  the  city  of 
Farukhabad  in  17 14.  After  his  death  in  1743,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Kaim  Khan  was  embroiled  by  Safdar  Jang,  the  nawab 
wmxir  of  Gudh,  with  the  Rohillas,  in  battle  ^th  whom  he  lost 
hb  life  in  1749.    In  1750  his  brother,  Ahmad  Khan,  recovered 


the  Farukhabad  territories;  but  Safdar  Jang  called  in  the 
Mahrattas,  and  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  country 
began,  which  ended  in  1771,  on  the  death  of  Ahmad  Khan,  by 
its  becoming  tributary  to  Gudh.  In  x8oi  the  nawab  wazir  ceded 
to  the  Briti^  his  lands  in  this  district,  with  the  tribute  due  from 
the  nawab  of  Farukhabad,  who  gave  up  his  sovereign  ri^ts  in 
x8o2.  In  1804  the  Mahrattas,  under  Holkar,  ravaged  this  tract, 
but  were  utterly  routed  by  Lord  Lake  at  the  town  of  Farukhabad. 
During  the  mutiny  Farukhabad  shared  the  fate  of  other  districts, 
and  passed  entirely  out  of  British  hands  for  a  time.  The  native 
troops,  who  had  for  some  time  previously  evinced  a  seditious 
spirit,  finally  broke  into  rebellion  on  the  x8th  of  June  1857, 
and  placed  the  titular  nawab  of  Farukhabad  on  the  throne. 
The  English  military  residents  took  shelter  in  the  fort,  which 
they  held  until  the  4th  ci  July,  when,  the  fort  being  undermined, 
they  endeavoured  to  escape  by  the  river:  Gne  boat  succeeded  in 
reaching  Cawnpore,  but  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Nana. 
Its  occupants  were  made  prisoners,  and  perished  in  the  massacre 
of  the  xoth  of  July. .  The  other  boat  was  stopped  on  its  progress 
down  the  river,  and  all  those  in  it  were  captured  or  killed,  except 
four  who  escaped.  The  prisoners  were  conveyed  back  to  Fateh- 
garh, and  murdered  there  by  the  nawab  on  the  X9th  of  July. 
The  rebels  were  defeated  in  several  engagements,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  January  x8s8  the  English  troops  recaptured  Fatehgarh 
fort;  but  it  was  not  till  May  that  order  was  thoroughly  re- 
established. In  190X  the  population  was  925,8x3,  showing 
an  increase  of  8  %  in  one  decade.  Part  of  the  district  is  watered 
by  distributaries  of  the  Cranges  canal;  it  is  traversed .dixDughout 
its  length  by  the  Agra-Cawnpore  line  of  the  Rajputana  railway, 
and  is  also  served  by  a  branch  of  the  East  Indian  system. 
Tobacco,  <q>ium,  potatoes  and  fruit,  ootton-prints,  scent  and 
saltpetre  are  among  the  principal  exports. 

FASCES,  in  Roman  antiquities,  bundles  of  elm  or  birch  rods 
from  which  the  head  of  an  axe  projected,  fastened  together  by  a 
red  strap.  Nothixig  is  known  of  their  origin,  the  tradition  that 
represents  them  as  borrowed  by  one  of  the  kings  from  Etruria 
resting  on  instiffident  grounds.  As  the  emblem  of  official 
authority,  they  were  carried  by  the  lictors,  in  the  left  hand 
and  on  die  left  shoulder,  before  the  higher  Roman  magistrates; 
at  the  funeral  of  a  deceased  magistrate  they  were  carried  behind 
the  bier.  The  lictors  and  the  fasces  were  so  inseparably  connected 
that  they  came  to  be  used  as  synon3rmous  terms.  The  fasces 
originally  represented  the  power  over  life  and  limb  possessed  by 
the  kings,  and  after  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  the  consuls, 
like  the  kings,  were  pRcoded  by  twelve  fasces.  Within  the 
precincts  of  the  city  the  axe  was  removed,  in  recognition  of  the 
right  of  appeal  (provocatic)  to  the  people  in  a  matter  of  life 
and  death;  outside  Rome,  however,  each  consul  retained  the 
axe,  and  was  preceded  by  his  own  lictors,  not  merely  by  a  single 
accensMS  (supernumerary),  as  was  originally  the  case  within  the 
city  when  he  was  not  officiating.  Later,  the  lictors  preceded  the 
officiating  consul,  and  walked  behind  the  other.  Valerius 
Publicola,  the  champion  of  pq>ular  rights,  further  established 
the  custom  that  the  fasces  should  be  lowered  before  the  people, 
as  the  real  representatives  of  sovereignty  (Livy  ii.  7;  Fionas 
i.  9;  Plutarch,  PuUkola,  xo);  bwering  the  fasces  was  also  the 
manner  in  which  an  inferior  saluted  a  superior  magistrate.  A 
dictator,  as  taking  the  pUce  of  the  two  consuls,  had  24  fasces 
(including  the  axe  even  within  the  dty);  roost  of  the  other 
magistrates  had  fasces  varying  in  number,  with  the  exception 
of  the  censors,  who,  as  possessing  xio  executive  authority,  had 
none.  Fasces  were  given  to  the  Flamen  Dialis  and  (after  42  B.C.) 
even  to  the  Vestals.  During  the  times  of  the  republic,  a  victorious 
general,  who  had  been  saluted  by  the  title  of  imperator  by  his 
soldiers,  had  his  fasces  crowned  with  laurel  (Cicero,  ProIAganOt 
3).  Later,  under  the  empire,  when  the  emperor  received  the 
title  for  life  on  his  accession,  it  became  restricted  to  him,  and  the 
laurd  was  regarded  as  distinctive  of  the  imperial  fasces  (see 
Mommsen,  RSmisches  Slaaisrecktt  i.,  X887,  p.  373). 

FASCIA  (Latin  for  a  bandage  or  fillet),  a  term  used  for  many 
objects  which  resemble  a  band  in  shape;  thus  in  anatomy  it  is 
applied  to  the  layers  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  which  shea^*^ 
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tlie  musdcs  or  cover  various  parts  or  organs  in  the  body,  and  in 
soology,  and  particulariy  in  ornithology,  to  bands  or  stripes  ci 
colour.  In  architecture  the  word  is  lued  of  the  bands  into 
which  the  architrave  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  is 
subdivided;  their  origin  would  seem  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  superimposing  of  two  or  more  beams  of  timber  to  span  the 
opening  between  columns  and  to  support  a  superincumbent 
weight;  the  opper  beam  projected  slightly  in  front  of  the  lower, 
and  similar  projections  were  continued  in  the  stone  or  marble 
beam  though  in  one  block.  In  the  Roman  Corinthian  order  the 
f asdae,  stiU  projecting  one  in  front  of  the  other,  were  subdivided 
by  small  moulcUngs  sometimes  carved.  The  several  bands  are 
known  as  the  first  or  upper  fasda,  the  second  or  middle  f asda 
and  the  third  or  lower  fasda.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied 
to  flat  projecting  bands  in  Renaissance  architecture  when  em- 
fdoyed  as  string  courses.  It  is  also  used,  though  more  commonly 
in  the  form  "  fada,"  of  the  band  or  plate  over  a  shop-front, 
on  which  the  name  and  occupation  of  the  tradesman  is  written. 

FASCINATION  (from  Lat.  fascinare,  to  bewitch,  probably 
connected  with  the  Gr.  ^o^koIkcf,  to  speak  ill  of,  to  bewitch), 
the  art  of  enchanting  or  bewitching,  especially  throu^  the 
influence  of  the  "  evil  eye,"  and  so  properly  of  the  ezerdse  of  an 
evil  influence  over  the  reason  or  wilL  Tlie  word  is  thus  used 
of  the  supposed  paralysing  attraction  exercised  by  some  reptiles 
on  their  victims.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  particular  hypnotic 
condition,  marked  by  muscular  contraction,  but  with  consdous- 
ness  and  power  of  remembrance  left.  In  a  quite  general  sense, 
f  asdnation  means  the  exerdse  of  any  charm  or  strong  attraction. 

FA8CINB  (from  the  Lat.  fascina,  fascis,  a  bundle  of  sticks), 
a  large  faggot  of  brushwood  used  in  the  revetments  of  earthworks 
and  for  other  purposes  of  military  engineering.  The  British 
service  pattern  of  fasdne  is  x8  ft.  long;  it  is  tied  as  tightly  as 
possible  at  short  intervals,  and  the  usual  diameter  is  9  in.  Siinilar 
bundles  of  wood  formed  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  early 
lake-dwdlingi,  and  in  modern  engineering  fasdncs  are  used  in 
making  rough  roads  over  marshy  ground  and  in  building  river 
and  sea  walls  and  breakwaters. 

FASHION  (adapted  from  Fr.  fa^on,  Lat.  faetiot  making, /ocere, 
to  do  or  make)j  the  action  of  making,  hence  the  shape  or  form 
which  anything  takes  in  the  process  of  making.  It  is  thus  used 
in  the  sense  of  the  pattern,  kind,  sort,  manner  or  mode  in  which 
a  thing  is  done.  It  is  particularly  used  of  the  common  or 
customary  way  in  which  a  thing  is  done,  and  so  is  applied  to 
the  manner  or  custom  prevalent  at  or  characteristic  of  a  pvtictilar 
period,  especially  of  the  manner  of  dress,  &c.,  current  at  a 
partictilar  period  in  any  rank  of  society,  for  which  the  French 
term  is  1110^  (see  Costume). 

FASHODA  (renamed,  1904,  Kodok),  a  post  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Upper  Nile,  Ani^o-Egyptian  Sudan,  in  9*  53'  N.,  3 a*"  V  £., 
459  m.  S.,  by  river,  of  Khartum.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
mudiria  (province)  of  the  Upper  Nile.  The  station  is  built  on  a 
flat  peninsula  connected  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  with  a  ridge 
which  runs  paralld  with  the  river.  The  surrounding  country  is 
mostly  deep  swamp  and  the  stationis  most  imhealthy ;  mosquitoes 
are>prcsent  in  millions.  The  climate  is  always  damp  and  the 
temperature  nr^y  bdow  98"  in  the  shade.  The  government 
offices  are  wcU-built  brick  structures.  In  front  of  the  station 
is  a  long  low  island,  and  when  the  Nile  is  at  its  lowest  this  channel 
becomes  dfy.  Several  roads  from  Kordofan  converge  on  the 
Nile  at  this  point,  and  near  the  station  is  the  residence  of  the 
mekt  or  king,  of  the  ShiUuk  tribe,  whose  designation  of  the  post 
was  adopted  when  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  use  of  Fashoda. 
At  Lul,  x8  m.  farther  up  stream,  is  an  Austrian  Roman  Catholic 
mission  station. 

An  Egyptian  military  post  was  established  at  Fashoda  in  1865. 
It  was  then  a  trading  station  of  some  importance,  slaves  being 
the  chief  commodity  dealt  in.  In  1883-1884  the  place  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Malidists.  On  the  xoth  of  July  1898  it  was 
occupied  by  a  French  force  from  the  Congo  under  Commandant 
J.  B.  BCarchand,  a  drcumstance  which  gave  rise  to  a  state  of 
great  tension  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  On  the  1 1 tb  of 
December  following  the  French  force  withdrew,  returning  hone 


via  Abyssinia  (see  AracA,  §  5,  and  Egypt:  History,  and  UUUary 
Operations). 

FAST  AND  LOOSE,  a  cheating  game  played  at  fairs  by 
sharpers.  A  strap,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  bdt,  is  rolled  or 
doubled  up  with  a  loop  in  the  centre,  and  laid  edgewise  on  a 
table.  The  swindler  then  bets  that  the  loop  cannot  be  caught 
with  a  stick  or  skewer  as  be  unroUs  the  bdt.  As  this  looks  to 
be  easy  to  do  the  bet  is  often  taken,  but  the  sharper  unroUs*  the 
bdt  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  catching  of  the  loop 
practically  impossible^  Centuries  ago  it  was  much  practised  by 
gipsies,  a  drcumstance  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  in  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra  (iv.  13) : 

"  Like  a  right  gipsv,  hath,  at  fast  and  Iboae. 
Beguiled  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss.** 

Ttasa.  this  game  is  taken  the  colloquial  expression  "  to  play  fast 
and  loose."  At  the  present  day  it  is  called  **  prick  the  garter  " 
or  "  prick  the  loop." 

VkStU  in  Roman  antiquities,  plural  of  the  Latin  adjective 
fastns,  but  more  commonly  used  as  a  substantive,  derived  from 
fas,  meaning  what  is  binding,  or  allowable,  by  divine  law,  as 
opposed  to  jus,  or  human  law.  Fasti  dies  thus  came  to  mean 
the  days  on  vduch  law  business  might  be  transacted  without 
impiety,  corresponding  to  our  own  "  lawful  days'';  the  opposite 
of  the  dies  fasti  were  the  dies  nefasti,  on  which,  on  various 
rdipous  grounds,  the  courts  could  not  sit.  The  word  fasti  itsdf 
then  came  to  be  used  to  denote  lists  or  repsters  of  various  kinds, 
which  may  be  divided  into  two  great  dasses. 

1.  Fasti  Diunu,  divided  into  wham  and  rustici,  a  kind  oC 
offidal  year-book,  with  dates  and  directions  for  religious  cere- 
monies, court-days,  market-days,  divisions  of  the  month,  and 
the  like.  Until  304  b.c  the  lore  of  the  calendaria  remained  the 
ezdusive  and  lucrative  monopdy  of  the  priesthood;  but  in  that 
year  Gnaeus  Flavins,  a  pontifical  secretary,  introduced  the 
custom  of  publishing  in  the  forum  tables  containing  the  requisite 
information,  besides  brief  references  to  victories,  triumphs, 
prodigies,  &c.  This  list  was  the  origin  of  the  public  Roman 
calendar,  in  which  the  days  were  divided  into  weeks  of  dght 
days  each,  and  indicated  by  the  letters  A-H.  Each  day  was 
marked  by  a  certain  letter  to  show  its  nature;  thiis  the  letters 
F.,  N.,  N.P.,  F.P.,  Q.  Rex  C.F.,  C,  EN.,  stood  foe  fastms, 
nefastus,  nefastus  in  some  unexplained  sense,  fastus  priore, 
quando  rex  {sacrorum)  eomitiaoit  fastns,  eomitialis  and  intercisns. 
The  dies  intercisi  were  partly  fa^i  and  partly  nefasti.  Ovid's 
Fasti  is  a  poetical  description  of  the  Roman  festi^Js  of  the  first 
six  montls,  written  to  Hlustrate  the  Fasti  published  by  Julius 

^  Caesar  after  he  remodelled  the '  Roman  year.  Upon  the 
cultivators  fewer  feasts,  sacrifices,  ceremonies  and  holidays 
were  enjoined  than  on  the  inhabitants  of  dties;  and  the  rustic 
fasti  contained  little  more  than  the  ceremonies  of  the  calends, 
nones  and  ides,  the  fairs,  signs  of  zodiac,  increase  and  decrease 
of  the  days,  the  tutdary  gods  of  each  nionth,  and  certain  dircc> 
tions  for  rustic  labours  to  be  performed  each  month. 

2.  Fasti  Magistrates,  Annates  or  Historici,  were  concerned 
with  the  several  feasts,  and  everything  rdating  to  the  gods, 
religion  and  the  mapstrates;  to  the  emperors,  their  birthdays, 
offices,  davs  consecrated  to  them,  with  feasts  and  cercmom'cs 
established  in  their  honour  or  for  thdr  prosperity.  They  came 
to  be  denominated  magni,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  bare 
calendar,  or  fasti  diumi.  Of  this  class,  the  faai  constdares,  for 
example,  were  a  chronicle  or  register  of  time,  in  which  the  several 
years  were  denoted  by  the  respective  consuls,  with  the  principal 
events  which  happened  during  their  consulates.  The  /os/i 
triumpkales  and  sacerdotales  contained  a  list  in  chrondogical 
order  of  persons  who  had  obtained  a  triumph,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  conquered  people,  and  of  the  priests.  The  word 
fasti  thus  came  to  be  used  in  the  general  sense  of  "  annals  " 
or  "  historical  records."  A  famous  spedmen  of  the  same  dass 
are  the  fasti  Capitolini,  so  called  because  they  were  deposited 
in  the  Capitd  by  Alexander  Farnese,  after  their  excavition  from 
the  Roman  forum  in  1547.  They  are  chiefly  a  nominal  list  of 
statesmen,  victories,  triumphs,  &c.,  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
kingi  to  the  death  of  Augustus.    A  considerable  number  of  iasti 
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of  the  fint  cUss  have  also  been  discovered;  but  none  of  them 
appear  to  be  older  than  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  Praenestine 
calendar,  discovered  in  1770,  arranged  by  the  famous  gram- 
norian  Verrius  Flaccus,  contains  the  months  of  January,  hlarch, 
April  and  December,  and  a  portion  of  February.  The  UbleU 
give  an  account  of  festivals,  as  also  of  the  triumphs  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius.  There  are  still  two  complete  calendars  in  existence, 
an  oflkial  list  by  Furius  Dionysius  Philocalus  (a.d.  354),  and  a 
Chrtftian  version  of  the  official  calendar,  made  by  Polemius 
Silvius  (aj>.  448) .  But  some  kinds  of  fasti  included  under  the 
second  goieral  head  were,  from  the  very  beginning,  written 
for  publication.  The  Anmata  Paniificum—^&eTtnt  from  the 
cakmdana  properly  so  called— were  "annually  exhibited  in 
public  on  a  white  table,  on  which  the  memorable  events  of  the 
year,  with  ^>ecial  mention  of  the  prodigies,  were  set  down  in 
the  briefest  possible  manner."  Any  one  was  allowed  to  copy 
them.  Like  the  pontifices,  the  augurs  also  had  their  books, 
iibri  auguraUs.  In  fact,  all  the  state  offices  had  their  fasti 
corresponding  in  character  to  the  consular  fasti  named  above. 

For  the  best  text  and  account  of  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  we 
Ccrpms  InscripUonum  Latiftarum^  i.  (and  ed.};on  the  subject  gener- 
ally, Teuffel-bchwabe.  HisL  oj  Roman  Literature,  f  §  74,  75,  and 
artide  by  Bouch€-Lcclercq  in  Daremberg  and  SagUo,  Dictionnaire 
Scs  MKiiiQuitSSm 

PASnNO  (from  "  fast,"  derived  from  old  Teutonic  fasttjan; 
synonyms  being  the  Gr.  wnardtiPt  ^^^  I^^*  JC/vmzre),  an 
act  which  is  most  accurately  defined  as  an  abstention  from 
meat,  drink  and  all  natural  food  for  a  determined  period.  So 
it  is  defined  by  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  x6th  homily,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon^  and  of  the  primitive 
church  gemxally.  In  a  looser  sense  the  word  is  employed  to 
denote  abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food  merely;  and  this 
meaning,  which  in  ordinary  usage  is  probably  the  more  prevalent, 
seems  also  to  be  at  least  tolerated  by  the  Church  of  England 
when  it  speaks  of  "  fast  or  abstinence  days,"  as  if  fasting  and 
abstinence  were  synonymous.'  More  vaguely  still,  the  word 
is  occasionally  used  as  an  equivalent  for  moral  self-restraint 
generally.  This  secondary  and  metaphorical  sense  (njorcieiy 
■Btf&nirot)  occurs  in  one  of  the  fragments  of  Empnlodes. 
For  the  physiology  of  fasting,  see  DiETsncs;  NurxmoN; 

also  COKTUIXNCE. 

Starvation  itself  (see  also  Hungee  and  Thiest)  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  disease  which  may  be  prevented  by  diet;  nevertheless 
there  are  connected  with  it  a  few  peculiarities  of  scientific  and 
practical  interest.  "Incdia,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  nomenclature 
of  diseases  by  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  is  of  two  kinds, 
arising  from  want  of  food  and  from  wanl  of  water.  When  entirely 
deprived  of  nutriment  the  human  body  is  ordinarily  capable 
of  supporting  life  under  ordinary  circumstances  for  little  more 
thaA  a  week.  In  the  spring  of  1869  this  was  tried  on  the  person 
of  a  "  fasting  giri  "  in  South  Wales.  The  parents  made  a  show 
of  their  child,  decking  her  out  like  a  bride  on  a  bed,  and  asserting 
that  she  had  eaten  no  food  for  two  years.  Some  reckless  en- 
thusiasts f<Mr  truth  set  four  trustworthy  ho^ital  nurses  to  watch 
faer;  the  Celtic  obstinacy  of  the  parents  was  roused,  and  in 
defence  of  their  imposture  they  allowed  death  to  take  place  in 
ciglit  days.  Their  trial  and  conviction  for  manslaughter  may 
be  fooad  in  the  daily  periodicals  of  the  date;  but,  strange  to 
say»  the  experimental  physiologists  and  nurses  escaped  scot-free. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  instance  the  unnatural  quietude, 
the  grave-like  silence,  and  the  dim  religious  light  in  which  the 
victim  was  kept  contributed  to  deter  death. 

One  thing  which  remarkably  prolongs  life  is  a  supply  of  water. 

*  **  The  Fathers  assembled  there  .  .  .  decreed  in  that  council  that 


person,  at  well  in  his  private  as  public  fast,  should  continue  ail 

the  oay  without  meat  and  drink,  till  after  the  evening  prayer.      And 

did  eat  or  drink  before  the  evening  prayer  was  ended 


tbein 


•hoold  be  accounted  and  reputed  not  to  constder  the  purity  of  his 
fast.  This  canon  teacheth  so  evidently  how  fastine-was  used  in  the 
primitive  church  as  by  words  it  cannot  be  more  plainly  expressed  " 
(Cy  Good  Works;  and  first,  af  FastinM.) 

*A»  indeed  they  are,  etymologicaliy ;  but.  fMior  to  the  Reforma- 
tioii«  a  omventional  distinction  between  abstineiUia  and  jejunium 
tntmralf  had  long  been  recognized.  "  Exceptio  eduUorum  quo- 
raodam  portiooak  jejunium  est "  (Tertullian).  . 


Dogs  furnished  with  as  much  as  they  wished  to  drink  were  found 
by  M.  Chossat  {Sur  rinauitumf  Paris,  1843)  to  live  three  times  as 
long  as  those  who  were  deprived  of  solids  and  liquids  at  the  same 
time.  Even  wetting  the  skin  with  sea-water  has  been  found 
useful  by  shipwrecked  sailors.  Four  men  and  a  boy  of  fourteen 
who  got  shut  in  the  Tynewydd  mine  near  Forth,  in  South  Wales, 
inthewinterof  1876-1877  for  ten  days  without  food,  were  not  only 
alive  when  released,  but  several  of  them  were  able  to  walk,  and 
all  subsequently  recovered.  The  thorough  saturation  of  the 
narrow  space  with  aqueous  vapour,  and  the  presence  of  drain 
water  in  the  cutting,  were  probably  their  chief  preservatives — 
assisted  by  the  high  even  .temperature  always  found  in  the 
deeper  headings  of  coal  mines,  and  by  the  enormous  compres- 
sion of  the  confined  air.  This  doubtless  prevented  evaporation, 
and  retarded  vital  processes  dependent  upon  oxidation.  The 
accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  breathed  air  would  also  have 
a  similar  arrestive  power  over  destructive  assimilation.  These 
prisoners  do  not  seem  to  have  felt  any  of  the  severer  pangs  of 
hunger,  for  they  were  not  tempted  to  eat  their  candles.  With 
the  instinctive  feeling  that  darkness  adds  a  horror  to  death, 
they  preferred  to  use  them  for  light.  At  the  wreck  of  the 
"  Medusa  "  frigate  in  1876,  fifteen  people  survived  on  a  raft 
for  thirteen  days  without  food. 

It  is  a  paradoxical  fact,  that  the  supply  of  the  stomach  even 
from  the  substance  of  the  starving  individual's  body  should  tend 
to  prolong  life.  In  April  1874  a  case  was  recorded  of  exposure 
in  an  open  boat  for  32  days  of  three  men  and  two  boys,  with 
only  ten  days'  provisions,  exclusive  of  old  boots  and  jelly-fish. 
They  had  a  fight  in  their  delirium,  and  one  was  severely  wounded. 
As  the  blood  gushed  out  he  lapped  it  up;  and  instead  of  suffering 
the  fatal  weakness  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
haemorrhage,  he  seems  to  have  done  well.  ^q>eriments  were 
performed  by  a  French  physiologist,  M.  Anselmier  (Archives 
gin.  de  midecinet  x86o,  vol.  i.  p.  169),  with  the  object  of  trying 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  dogs  by  what  he  calls  "  artificial  auto- 
phagy.'f  He  fed  them  on  the  blood  taken  from  their  own  veins 
daily,  depriving  them  of  all  other  food,  and  he  found  that  the 
fatal  cooling  incident  to  starvation  was  thus  postponed,  and 
existence  prolonged.  Life  lasted  till  the  emaciation  had  pro- 
ceeded to  six-tenths  of  the  animal's  weight,  as  in  Chossat's 
experiments,  extending  to  the  fourteenth  day,  instead  of  ending 
on  the  tenth,  day,  as  was  the  case  with  other  dogs  which  were 
not  bled. 

Various  people  have  tried,  generally  for  exhibition  purposes, 
how  long  they  could  fast  from  food  with  the  aid  merely  of  water 
or  some  medicinal  preparation;  but  these  exhibitions  cannot  be 
held  to  have  proved  anything  of  importance.  A  man  named 
Jacques  in  this  wayfasted  at  Edinburgh  for  thirty  days  in  x888, 
and  in  London  for  forty-two  days  in  1890,  and  for  fifty  days  in 
X891 ;  and  an  Italian  named  Sued  fasted  for  forty  days  in  1890. 

Religious  Pasts. — Fasting  is  of  special  interest  when  considered 
as  a  discipline  voluntarily  submitted  to  for  moral  and  religious 
ends.  As  such  it  is  very  widely  diffused.  Its  modes  and  motives 
vary  considerably  according  to  climate,  race,  civilisation  and 
other  circumstances;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
religious  system  of  any  description  in  which  it  is  wholly  un- 
recognized. '  The  origin  of  the  practice  is  very  obscure.^  In  his 
Principles  of  Sociology  Herbert  Spencer  collected,  from  the 
accounts  we  have  of  various  savage  tribes  in  widely  separated 

'  Confucianism  ought  perhaps  to  be  named  as  one.  Zoraastrian- 
ism  is  freciuently  given  as  another,  but  hardly  corrrectly.  In  the  Liber 
Sad-der,  indeed  (Porta  xxv.).  we  read, "  Cavendum  est  tibt  a  jejunio; 
nam  a  mane  ad  vesperam  nihil  comedere  non  est  bonum  In  rebgione 
nostra  ";  but  according  to  the  Pire  de  Chinon  (Lyons,  1671)  the 
Parsee  religion  enjoins,  upon  the  priesthood  at  least,  no  fewer  than 
five  ycariy  fasts.  See  Hyde,  Velerum  Persarum  religio,  pp.  449, 548 
(ed.  1700). 

*  During  the  middle  ages  the  prevalent  notion  was  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  paradise.  *  The  eerm  at  least  of  fhis  idea  is'  to  be  found  in 
Tertullian,  who  says:  "  Acceperat  Adam  a  Deo  legem  non  gustandi 
de  arbore  agnitioms  boni  et  mall,  moritunis  si  gustasaet ;  verum 
et  ipse  tunc  in  psychicum  revenus  .  .  .  facilius  ventri  quam  Deo 
cessit,  pabulo  potius  quam  praecepto  annuit,  salutem  gula  vendidit, 
manducavit  denique  et  pcriit.  salvus  alioquin  Si  uni  arbusculae 
jejunare  maluisset "  {De  jeJunOSt  c  3). 
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parts  of  the  globe,  a  considerable  body  of  evidence,  from  which 
he  suggested  that  it  may  have  arisen  out  of  the  custom  of 
providing  refreshments  for  the  dead,  either  by  actually  feeding 
the  corpse,  or  by  leaving  eatables  and  drinkables  for  its  use. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  fasting  which  was  at  first  the  natural 
and  inevitable  result  of  such  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  dead 
may  eventually  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
concomitant  of  all  sacrifice,  and  so  have  survived  as  a  well- 
established  usage  long  after  the  original  cause  had  ceased  to 
operate.*  But  this  theory  is  repudiated  by  the  bfst  authorities; 
indeed  its  extreme  precariousness  at  once  becomes  evident  when 
it  is  remembered  that,  now  at  least,  it  is  usual  for  religious  fasts 
to  precede  rather  than  to  follow  sacrificial  and  funeral  feasts, 
if  observed  at  all  in  connexion  with  these.  Spencer  himself 
(p.  284)  admits  that "  probably  the  practice  arises  in  more  ways 
than  one,"  and  proceeds  to  supplement  the  theory  already 
given  by  another — that  adopted  by  £.  B.  Tylor — to  the  effect 
that  it  originated  in  the  desire  of  the  primitive  man  to  bring  on 
at  will  certain  abnormal  nervous  conditions  favourable  to  the 
seeing  of  those  visions  and  the  dreaming  of  those  dreams  which 
are  supposed  to  give  the  soul  direct  access  to  the  objective 
realities  of  the  spiritual  world.'  Probably,  if  we  leave  out  of 
sight  the  very  numerous  and  obvious  cases  in  which  fasting, 
originally  the  natural  reflex  result  of  grief,  fear  or  other  strong 
emotion,  has  come  to  be  the  usual  conventional  symbol  of  these, 
we  shall  find  that  the  practice  is  generally  resorted  to,  either  as 
a  means  of  somehow  exalting  the  higher  faculties  at  the  expense 
of  the  lower,  or  as  an  act  of  homage  to  some  object  of  worship. 
The  axiom  of  the  Amazulu,  that  "  the  continually  stuffed  body 
cannot  see  secret  things,"  meets  even  now  with  pretty  general 
acceptance,  and  if  the  notion  that  it  is  precisely  the  food  which 
the  worshipper  foregoes  that  makes  the  deity  more  vigorous  to 
do  battle  for  his  human  friend  be  confined  only  to  a  few  scattered 
tribes  of  savages,  the  general  proposition  that "  fasting  id  a  work 
of  reverence  toward  God  "  may  be  said  to  be  an  article  of  the 
Catholic  faith.' 

Although  fasting  a&  a  religious  rite  is  to  be  met  with  almost 
everywhere,  there  arc  comparatively  few  religions,  and  those  only 
of  the  more  developed  kind,  which  appoint  definite  public  fasts, 
and  make  them  binding  at  fixed  seasons  upon  all  the  faithfuls 
Brahmanism,  for  example,  does  not  appear  to  enforce  any  stated 
fast  upon  the  laity.^  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  fasting 
seems  to  have  been  associated  with  many  religious  festivals, 
noubly  with  that  of  Ins  (Herod,  ii.  40),  but  it  does  not  appear 
that,  so  far  as  the  common  people  were  concerned,  the  observance 
of  these  festivals  (which  were  purely  local)  was  compulsory. 
The  vtiffTda  on  the  third  day  of  the  Thesmophoria  at  Athens 
was  observed  only  by  the  women  attending  the  festival  (who 
were  permitted  to  eat  cakes  made  of  sesame  and  honey).  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  fast  mentioned  by  Uvy  (zxxvi.  37)  was 
intended  to  be  general  or  sacerdotal  merely. 

Jewish  Fasts. — While  remarkable  for  the  cheerful,  non-ascetic 
character  of  their  worship,  the  Jews  were  no  less  distinguished 
from  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  by  their  annual  solemn  fast 
appointed  to  be  observed  on  the  xoth  day  of  the  7th  month 
(Tisri),  the  penalty  of  disobedience  being  death.  The  rtiles,  as 
laid  down  in  Lev.  xvi.  29-34,  xxiii.  27-32  and  Numb.  xzix.  7-xi, 
include  a  special  injunction  of  strict  abstinence  ("  ye  shall  afflict 
your  souls  "  *)  from  evening  to  evening.  This  fast  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  chief  feast  of  the  year.    Before  that  feast 


Ctdture,  i.  277.  402;  ii.  372,  &c. 

*  Hooker,  E.r.  v.  72.  In  the  Westminster  Assembly**  Larver 
Catechism  fasting  is  mentioned  among  the  duties  required  by  the 
second  commandment. 

'The  Brahmans  themselves  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  full 
moon  and  the  eleventh  day  after  the  new  *'  abstain  for  sixty  hours 
from  every  kind  of  sustenance  " ;  and  tome  have  a  special  fast  every 
Monday  m  November.  See  Picart,  The  Rdigion  and  Manners  of  the 
Brahmtns, 

'  ^  is  here  to  be  taken  as  subtuntially  equivalent  to  "  dcnre," 
••  appetite." 


could  be  entered  upon,  the  sins  of  the  people  had  to  be  confciced 
and  (sacramentally)  expiated.  The  fast  was  a  suitable  con* 
comitant  of  that  contrition  which  befitted  the  occasion.  The 
practice  of  stated  fasting  was  not  in  any  other  case  eojoiiied 
by  the  law;  and  it  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  forbidden 
on  Sabbath.*  At  the  same  time,  private  and  occasional  fasting, 
being  regarded  as  a  natural  and  legitimate  instinct,  was  regulated 
rather  than  repressed.  The  only  other  provision  about  fasting 
in  the  Pentateuch  is  of  a  regulative  nature,  Numb.  zxx.  14  (13), 
to  the  effect  that  a  vow  made  by  a  woman  "  to  afflict  the  soul " 
may  in  certain  circumstances  be  cancelled  by  her  husband. 

The  history  of  Israel  from  Moses  to  Exra  furnishes  a  large 
number  of  instances  in  which  the  fasting  instinct  was  obeyed 
both  publicly  and  privately,  locally  and  nationally,  under  the 
influence  of  sorrow,  or  fear,  or  passionate  desire.  See,  for 
example,  Judg.  xx.  26;  x  Sam.  vii.  6  (where  the  national  fast 
was  conjoined  with  the  ceremony  of  pouring  out  water  before 
the  Lord) ;  Jer.  xxzvi.  6, 9;  and  2  Sam.  xii.  16.'  Sometimes  the 
observance  of  such  fasts  extended  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  during  which,  of  course,  the  stnctetjejuniuM  was  conjoined 
with  abstineniia  (Dan.  x.  2).  Sometimes  they  lasted  only  for  a 
day.  In  Jonah  iii.  6,  7,  we  have  an  illustrative  example  of  the 
rigour'  with  which  -a  strict  fast  might  be  observed;  and  ancfa 
passages  as  Joel  ii.  and  Isa.  Iviii.  5  enable  us  to  lecture  with 
some  vividness  the  outward  accompaniments  of  a  Jewish  fast 
day  before  the  exile. 

During  the  exile  many  occasional  fasts  were  doubtless  observed 
by  the  scattered  communities,  in  sorrowful  commemoration  of 
the  various  sad  events  which  had  issued  in  the  downfall  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  Of  these,  four  appear  to  have  passed  into 
general  use — the  fasts  of  the  loth,  4th,  sth  and  7th  months — 
commemorating  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the 
capture  of  the  city,  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  assassina* 
tion  of  Gedaliah.  As  time  rolled  on  they  became  invested  with 
increasing  sanctity;  and  though  the  prophet  Zechariah,  when 
consulted  about  them  at  the  dose  of  the  exile  (Zech.  viii.  ig), 
had  by  no  means  encouraged  the  observance  of  them,  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  does  not  appear  to  have  been  conudered 
an  achievement  of  suflident  importance  to  warrant  thdr  dis- 
continuance. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Ezekiel*s  prophetic 
legislation  contains  no  reference  to  any  fast  day;  the  book  of 
Esther  (ix.  31),  on  the  other  hand,  records  the  institution  of  a 
new  fast  on  the  X3th  of  the  t2th  month. 

In  the  post-exile  period  private  fasting  was  much  practised 
by  the  pious,  and  encouraged  by  the  rdigious  sentiment  of  the 
time  (see  Judith  viii.  6;  Tob.  xii.  8,  and  context;  Sirach  xzziv. 
26,  Luke  ii.  37  and  xviii.  12).  The  last  reference  contains  an 
allxision  to  the  weekly  fasts  which  were  observed  on  the  2ik1 
and  5th  days  of  each  week,  in  commemoration,  it  was  said,  o{ 
the  ascent  and  descent  of  Moses  at  Sinai.  The  real  orig^i  off 
these  fasts  and  the  date  of  their  introduction  are  alike  uncertain; 
it  is  manifest,  however,  that  the  observance  of  them  was  volun-^ 
tary,  and  never  made  a  matter  of  universal  obligatiozL  It  is 
probable  that  the  Sadducees,  if  not  also  the  Esaenes,  whoUjf 
neglected  them.  The  second  book  {Seder  Moed)  of  the  Mishna 
contains  two  tractates  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  fasting. 
One  (Yoma^  "  the  day  ")  deals  exdusively  with  the  rites  which 
were  to  be  observed  on  the  great  day  of  expiation  or  atonement 
the  other  (TaanUh,  "  fast  ")  is  devoted  to  the  other  fasts,  and 

*  See  Judith  viii.  6.  "  And  yet  it  may  be  a  question  whether  thev 
(the  Jews)  did  not  always  fast  upon  Sabbath, '  says  Hooker  (£./* 
V.  72,  7),  who  gives  a  curious  array  of  evidence  pointing  in  thia 
direction.  He  even  makes  use  of  Neh.  viii.  Q-12,  which  miriit  be 
thought  to  tell  the  other  way.  Justinian's  phrase,  "  Sabbata 
Judaeorum  a  Mose  in  omne  aevum  jeiunio  dicata  "  (1.  xxxvt.  c.  2; 
comp.  Suetonius,  Augustus,  76)  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  day  of  atonement  is  called  Sabbat  Sabbatdn  (*'  a  perfect 
Sabbath  "). 

^  There  u.  as  Graf  (Gesch,  BOcher  desA.T.  p.  41)  has  pointed  out, 
no  direct  evidence  that  the  fast  on  the  loth  of  the  7th  month  was  ever 
observed  before  the  exile.  But  the  inference  which  he  draws  frcHn 
thb  silence  of  the  historical  books  is  manifestly  a  precarious  one  at 
best.  Bleek  calls  Lev.  xvi.  "  ein  dcutliches  Beispid  Mocaacher 
Abfassung  "  (Einleitung,  p.  31.  ed.  1678).  - 
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detis  cspedaOy  ynth  the  mtnner  in  wiiicb  occasional  fasting  is 
to  be  gone  about  if  no  rain  shall  have  fallen  on  or  before  the  xyth 
day  ol  Marcheschwan.  It  is  enacted  that  in  such  a  case  the 
rabbis  shall  begin  with  a  light  fast  of  three  days  (Monday, 
Thursday,  Monday),  i,e.  a  fast  during  which  it  is  lawful  to  work, 
and  also  to  wash  and  anoint  the  person.  Then,  in  the  event  of  a 
continued  drought,  fasts  of  increasing  intensity  are  ordered; 
and  as  a  last  resort  the  ark  is  to  be  brought  into  the  street  and 
sprinkled  with  ashes,  the  heads  of  the  Nasi  and  Ab-beth-din  being 
at  the  same  time  similarly  sprinkled.*  In  no  case  was  any 
fast  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  new-moon  or  other  fixed 
festival  Another  institution  treated  with  considerable  fulness 
in  the  treatise  TaanUk  is  that  of  the  "ogo  ^^m  {viH  siaiioms), 
who  are  represented  as  having  been  laymen  severally  represent- 
ing the  twenty-four  classes  or  families  into  which  the  whole 
commonwealth  of  the  laity  was  divided.  They  used  to  attend 
the  temple  in  rotation,  and  be  present  at  the  sacrifices;  and  as 
this  duty  fell  to  each  in  his  turn,  the  men  of  the  class  or  family 
which  he  represented  were  expected  in  their  several  cities  and 
places  of  abode  to  engage  themselves  in  religious  exercises, 
and  especially  in  fasting.  The  suggestion  will  readily  occur  that 
here  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Christian  sUUumes,  But  neither 
TertulUan  nor  any  other  of  the  fathers  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  institution  among  the  Jews; 
and  very  probably  the  stoiy  about  it  may  have  been  a  com- 
paratively late  invention.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Aramaic  portion  of  the  MegUlatk  TaanUk  (a  document  consider- 
ably older  than  the  treatises  in  the  Mishna)  gives  a  catalogue 
only  of  the  days  on  which  fasting  was  forbidden.  The  Hebrew 
part  (commented  on  by  Maimonides),  in  which  numerous  fasts 
are  recommended,  is  of  considerably  later  date.  See  Reland, 
Aniiq.  Hebr.  p.  iv.  c.  xo;  Derenbourg,  Hist,  de  Palestine^  p.  439. 

Practice  of  tin  Early  Christian  Ckurck. — ^Jesus  Himself  did  not 
inculcate  asceticism  in  His  teaching,  and  the  absence  of  that 
distinctive  element  from  His  practice  was  sometimes  a  subject 
of  hostile  itmark  (Matt.  xi.  19).  We  read,  indeed,  that  on  one 
occaaon  He  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights;  but  the  ex- 
I^cssion,  which  is  an  obscure  one,  possibly  means  nothing  more 
than  that  He  endured  the  privations  ordinarily  involved  in  a 
stay  in  the  wilderness.  While  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
He  observed  the  one  great  national  fast  prescribed  in  the  written 
law  of  Moses,  we  have  express  notice  that  neither  He  nor  His 
disdples  were  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  other  fasts  which 
custom  and  tradition  had  established.  See  Mark  ii.  18,  where 
the  correct  reading  appears  to  be — "  The  disdples  of  John,  and 
the  Pharisees,  were  fasting  "  (some  customary  fast).  He  never 
formally  forbade  fasting,  but  neither  did  He  ever  enjoin  it. 
He  assumed  that,  in  certain  circumstances  of  sorrow  and  need, 
the  fasting  instinct  would  sometimes  be  felt  by  the  community 
and  the  individual;  what  He  was  chiefly  concerned  about  was 
to  warn  His  followers  against  the  mistaken  aims  which  His 
contemporaries  were  so  apt  to  contemplate  in  their  fasting 
(Matt.vi.  i6-t8).  In  one  passage,  indeed,  He  has  been  understood 
as  practically  commanding  resort  to  the  practice  in  certain 
circumstances.  It  ought  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Matt. 
xvii.  3x  Is  probably  spurious;  and  that  in  Mark  ix.  29  the 
words  "and  fasting"  are  omitted  by  Westcott  and  Hort  as 
wefl  as  by  Tischendorf  on  the  evidence  of  the  Cod.  Sinaiticus 
(first  hand)  and  Cod.  Vaticanus.'  The  reference  to  "  the  fast " 
in  Acts  xxvii.  9  has  generally  been  held  to  indicate  that  the 
apo&tJes  continued  to  observe  the  yearly  Jewish  fast.  But  this 
inference  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  one.  According  to  Acts 
xiii.  1,  3,  xiv.  23,  they  conjoined  fasting  with  prayer  at  ordina- 
tions, and  doubtless  also  on  some  other  solemn  occasions;  but 
at  ihie  same  time  the  liberty  of  the  Christian  "  in  respect  of  an 
holiday,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  "  was  strongly 
iaasted  on,  by  one  of  them  at  least,  who  declared  that  meat 
whether  taken  or  abstained  from  commendeth  not  to  God  (Col. 

*■  Tlw  aOuakm  to  the  ark  warns  us  to  be  cautious  in  assuming  the 
ia«s  of  the  Mishna  to  have  been  ever  in  force. 

'  The  klca«  however,  u  found  in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  ix.  9. 
Compare  Tcrtullian  De  jejuniis,  c.  8:  "  Docuit  etiam  adveraus 
diriora  daenonia  jejuniis  praeliaadum." 


ii.  16-23;  X  Cor.  viii.  8 ;  Rom.  xiv.  14-22  ;  x  Tim.  iv.  3-5). 
The  fastings  to  which  the  apostle  Paul  alludes  in  2  Cor.  vi.  5, 
xi.  27,  were  rather  of  the  nature  of  inevitable  hardships  cheerfully 
endured  in  the  discharge  of  his  sacred  calling.  The  words 
which  appear  to  encourage  fasting  in  z  Cor.  viL  5  are  absent 
from  all  the  oldest  manuscriiSts  and  are  noir  omitted  by  all 
critics;' and  on  the  whole  the  precept  and  practice  of  the  New 
Testament,  while  recognizing  the  propriety  of  occasional  and 
extraordinary  fasts,  seem  to  be  decidedly  hostile  to  the  imposition 
of  any  of  a  stated,  obligatoiy  and  general  kind. 

The  usage  of  the  Christian  church  during  the  earlier  centuries 
was  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  influenced  by  traditional 
Jewish  feeling,  and  by  the  force  of  old  habit,  quite  as  much  as 
by  any  direct  apostolic  authority  or  supposed  divine  command. 
Habitual  temperance  was  of  course  in  all  cases  regarded  as  an 
absolute  duty;  and  "  the  bridegroom  "  being  absent,  the  present 
life  was  regarded  as  being  in  a  sense  one  continual  "fast." 
Fasting  in  the  stricter  sense  was  not  unknown;  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  did  not  at  first  occupy  nearly  so  prominent  a  place  in 
Christian  ritual  as  that  to  which  it  afterwuds  attained.  There 
are  early  traces  of  the  customaxy  observance  of  the  Wednesday 
and  Friday  fasts— the  dies  stationum  (Qem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii. 
877),  and  also  of  a  "  quadragesimal "  fast  before  Easter.  But 
the  veiy  passage  which  proves  the  early  origin  of  "  quadra- 
gesima,"  conclusively  shows  how  uncertain  it  was  in  its  charaaer, 
and  how  unlike  the  Catholic  "Lent."  Irenaeus,  quoted  by 
Eusebius  (v.  34),  informs  us  with  reference  to  the  customary 
yearly  celebration  of  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
that  disputes  prevailed  not  only  with  respect  to  the  day,  but 
also  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  fasting  in  connexion  with  it. 
"  For  some  think,  that  they  ought  to  fast  only  one  day,  some 
two,  some  more  days  ;  some  compute  their  day  as  consisting  of 
forty  hours  night  and  day ;  and  this  diversity  existing  among 
those  that  observe  it  is  not  a  matter  that  has  just  spiung  up  in 
our  times,  but  long  ago  among  those  before  us."  It  was  not 
pretended  that  the  apostles  had  legislated  on  the  matter,  but 
the  general  and  luitural  feeling  that  the  axmiversaries  of  the 
crucifixion  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ  ought  to  be  celebrated 
by  Christians  took  expression  in  a  variety  of  ways  according  to 
the  differing  tastes  of  individuals.  No  other  stated  fasts,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  can  be  adduced  from  the  time  before 
Irenaeus  ;  but  there  was  also  a  tendency — ^not  uimatural  in 
itself,  and  already  sanctioned  by  Jewish  practice— to  fast  by 
way  of  preparation  for  any  season  of  peculiar  privilege.  Thus, 
according  to  Justin  Martyr  {Apol,  M.  93),  catechumens  were 
accustomed  to  fast  before  baptism,  and  the  church  fasted  with 
them.  To  the  same  feeling  the  quadragesimal  fast  which  (as 
already  stated)  preceded  the  joyful  feast  of  the  resurrection, 
is  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  attributed.  As  eariy  as  the  time  of 
Tertullian  it  was  also  usual  for  communicants  to  prepare  them- 
selves by  fasting  for  receiving  the  euchaxist.  But  that  Christian 
fasts  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  exaggerated  importance  which 
they  afterwards  assumed  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  well-known 
Shepherd  of  Hermas  (lib.  iii.  sim.  v.),  where  it  is  declared  that 
"  with  merely  outvrard  fasting  nothing  is  done  for  true  virtue  "  ; 
the  believer  is  exhorted  chiefly  to  abstain  from  evil  and  seek  to 
cleanse  himself  from  feelings  of  covetousness,  and  impurity,  and 
revenge :  "  on  the  day  tl^t  thou  fastest  content  thyself  with 
bread,  vegetables  and  water,  and  thank  God  for  thiae.  But 
reckon  up  on  this  day  what  thy  meal  would  otherwise  have  cost 
thee,  and  give  the  amount  that  it  comes  to  to  some  poor  widow 
or  orphan,  or  to  the  poor."  The  right  of  bishops  to  oidain  spedal 
fasts, "  ex  aliqua  soUidtudims  ecdcsiasticae  causa  "  (TertuUian), 
was  also  recognised. 

Later  Practice  of  the  Church. — According  to  an  expression 
preserved  by  Eusebius  (H.E.  v.  x8),  Montanus  was  the  first  to 
give  laws  (to  the  church)  on  fasting.  Such  hmguage,  though 
rhetorical  in  form,  is  substantially  correct.  The  treatise  of  Ter- 
tuihui,— Concerning  ]^asting:  against  the  Coma/,— written  as 

'  On  the  manuscript  evidence  the  words  "  I  was  fasting,*'  in  Acts  x. 
30.  must  also  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  They  are  rejected  by  Lar-h. 
mann,  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf. 
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it  was  under  MonUnistic  influence,  is  doubly  interesting,  first 
as  showing  how  free  the  practice  of  the  church  down  to  that  time 
had  been,  and  then  as  foreshadowing  the  burdensome  legislation 
.which  was  destined  to  succeed.  In  that  treatise  (c.  15)  he 
approves  indeed  of  the  church  practice  of  not  fasting  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  (as  elsewhere,  De  corona,  c.  3,  he  had  expressed 
his  concurrence  in  the  other  practice  of  observing  the  entire 
period  between  Easter  and  Pentecost  as  a  season  of  joy) ;  but 
otherwise  he  evinces  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  indiiffeTence 
of  the  church  as  to  tbe  number,  duration  and  severity  of  her 
fasts,^  The  church  thus  came  to  be  more  and  more  involved  in 
discussions  as  to  the  number  of  days  to  be  observed,  espedaUy 
in  "  Lent,"  as  fast  days,  as  to  the  hour  at  which  a  fast  ought  to 
terminate  (whether  at  the  3rd  or  at  the  9th  hour),  as  to  the 
rigour  with  which  each  fast  ought  to  be  observed  (whether  by 
abstinence  from  flesh  merely,  ahsttntntia,  or  by  abstinence  from 
iactidnia,  xeropkagia,  or  by  literal  jejunium),  and  as  to  the 
penalties  by  which  tbe  laws  of  fasting  ought  to  be  enforced. 
Almost  a  century,  however,  elapsed  between  the  composition 
of  the  treatise  of  TertuUian  (cir.  212)  and  the  first  recorded 
instances  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  on  the  subject.  These,  while 
far  from  indicating  that  the  church  had  attained  unanimity 
on  the  points  at  issue,  show  progress  in  the  direction  of  the  later 
practice  of  Catholicism.  About  the  year  306  the  sjmod  of 
llliberis  in  its  26th  canon  decided  in  favour  of  the  observance 
of  the  Saturday  fast.'  The  onmcfl  of  Ancyra  in  3 14,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  it  necessary  to  lepslate  in  a  somewhat  different 
direction, — by  its  X4th  canon  enjoining  its  priests  and  clerks 
at  least  to  taste  meat  at  the  love  feasts.*  The  ^nod  of  Laodicea 
framed  several  rules  with  regard  to  the  obsen^nce  of  "  Lent," 
such  as  that  '*  during  Lent  the  bread  shall  not  be  offered  except 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  "  (can.  49),  that "  the  fast  shall  not  be 
relaxed  on  the  Thursday  of  the  last  week  of  Lent,  thus  dishonour- 
ing the  whole  season;  but  the  fast  shall  be  kept  throughout  the 
whole  period  "  (can.  50),  that  "  during  the  fast  no  feasts  of  the 
martyrs  shall  be  celebrated  "  (can.  51),  and  that  "  no  wedding 
or  birthday  feasts  shall  be  celebrated  during  Lent "  (can.  52). 
The  synod  of  Hippo  (393  a.d.)  enacted  that  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar  should  always  be  taken  fasting,  except  on  the  Thursday 
before  Easter.  Protests  in  favour  of  freedom  were  occasionally 
raised,  not  alwasrs  in  a  very  wise  manner,  or  on  very  wise  grounds, 
by  various  individuals  such  as  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  (c.  350), 
Acrius  of  Pontus  (c.  375),  and  Jovinian,  a  Roman  monk  (c.  388). 
Of  the  Eustathians,  for  example  (whose  connexion  with  Eusta-- 
thius  can  hardly  be  doubted),  the  complaint  was  made  that  **  they 
fast  on  Sundays,  but  eat  on  the  fast-days  of  the  church."  They 
were  condemned  by  the  synod  of  Gangra  in  Paphlagonia  in  the 
following  canons  ^--Can.  19,  "  If  any  one  fast  on  Sunday,  let 
him  be  anathema."  *  Can.  20, "  If  any  one  do  not  keep  the  fasts 
universally  commanded  and  observed  by  the  whde  diurch,  let 
him  be  anathema."  Jovinian  was  very  moderate.  He  **  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  hurried  on  by  an  inconsiderate  seat  to  con- 
demn fasting,  the  life  of  ceh*bacy,  monachism,  considered  purely 
in  themselves.  ...  He  merely  sought  to  show  that  men  were 

iQuinam  ist!  (advenaru)  ant.  temel  nominabo:  exteriores'et 
intenoresbotulipsychicorum  .  .  .  Arguunt  not  quod  jejuttia  propria 
custodlamus,  quod  stationes  plenwique  in  vesperam  producamuSt 
quod  etiam  xero^Atffuuobservemus,  uccantet  cioum  ab  oroni  came 
ct  omni  junilentiaet  uvidioribus^uibuaquepomis,  necquid  vinoeitatis 
vcl  edamus  vcl  potemus;  lavacn  quoque  aMtinentiam  oongruentem 
arido  victuL 

*  The  language  of  the  canon  irambt^^ious :  but  this  interpretation 
seems  to  be  praerable,  especially  in  view  of  canon  33,  which  enacts 
that  jejunii  superpositiones  aie  to  be  observed  in  all  months  except 
July  and  August.    See  Hefele,  Councils^  I  148  (Engl.  trs.). 

*  Compare  the  52nd  fsist)  of  the  Apoatoucal  canons.  "  If  any 
bishop  or  presbyter  or  deacon,  or  indeed  any  one  of  the  sacerdotal 
catalogue,  abstains  from  flesh  and  wine,  not  for  his  own  exercise 
but  out  of  hatred  of  the  things,  forgetting  that  all  thmes  were  very 
good  .  .  .  either  let  him  reform,  or  let  htm  be  deprivea  and  be  cast 
out  of  the  church.  So  also  a  layman."  To  this  particular  canon 
Hefele  is  disposed  to  aasigri  a  very  early  date. 

*  Compare  canon  64  oithe  (supposed)  fourth  synod  of  Carthage: 
He  who  fasts  on  Sunday  b  not  accounted  a  Catholic  "  (Hefele,  ii. 

415)- 


wrong  in  recommending  so  highly  and  indiscriminately  the  life 
of  celibacy  and  fasting,  though  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  both 
under  certain  circumstances  might  be  good  and  useful " 
(Neander).  He  was  nevertheless  condemned  (390)  both  by  Pope 
Siricius  at  a  synod  in  Rome,  and  by  Ambrose  at  another  in  Mflan. 
The  views -of  Aerius,  according  to  the  representations  of  his 
bitter  opponent  Epij^ianius  (Haer,  75,  "  Adv.  Aerium  ")i  Mem 
on  this  head  at  least,  though  unpopular,  to  have  been  character- 
ized  by  great  wisdom  and  sobriety.  He. did  not  condemn 
fasting  altogether,  but  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  resorted  to 
in  the  spirit  of  gospel  freedom  according  as  each  occasion  should 
arise.  He  found  fault  with  the  church  for  having  substituted 
for  Christian  liberty  a  yoke  of  Jewish  bondage.* 

Towards  the  be^nning  of  the  5th  century  we  find  Socrates 
(439)  enumerating  {H.E.  v.  32)  a  long  catalogue  of  the  different 
fasting  practices  of  the  church.  The  Romans  fasted  three  weeks 
continuously  beforo  Easter  (Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted). 
In  lUyria,  Achaia  and  Alexandria  the  quadragesimal  fast  lastol 
six  weeks.  Others  (the  Constantinopditans)  began  their  fasts 
seven  weeks  before  Easter,  but  fasted  only  on  alternate  weeks, 
five  days  at  a  time.  Corresponding  differences  as  to  the  manner 
of  abstinence  occurred.  Some  abstained  from  all  living  creatures; 
others  ate  fish  ;  others  fish  and  fowl.  Some  abstained  from  eggs 
and  fruit;  some  confined  themselves  to  bread;  some  would  not 
take  even  that.  Some  fasted  rill  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  took  whatever  they  pleased.  "  Other  nations,"  adds  the 
historian,  **  observe  other  customs  in  their  fasts,  and  that  for 
various  reasons.  And  since  no  one  can  show  any  written  rule 
about  this,  it  is  plain  the  apostles  left  this  matter  free  to  every 
one's  liberty  and  choice,  that  no  one  should  be  compelled  to  do 
a  good  thing  out  of  necessity  and  fear."  When  Leo  the  Great 
bocame  pope  in  440,  a  period  of  more  rigid  uniformity  b^an. 
The  impeiiid  authority  of  Valentinian  helped  to  bring  ^e  whole 
West  at  least  into  submission  to  the  see  of  Rome  ;  and  ecclesi- 
astical enactments  had,  more  than  formeriy,  the  support  of  the 
Civil  power.  Though  the  introduction  of  the  four  Ember  seasons 
was  not  entirely  due  to  him,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted, 
it  is  certain  that  their  widespread  observance  was  due  to  his 
influence,  and  to  that  of  his  successors,  espedaUy  of  Gregory  the 
Great.  The  tendency  to  increased  rigour  may  be  discerned  in 
the  2nd  canon  of  the  synod  of  Orleans  (541),  n^ch  declares  that 
every  Christian  is  bound  to  observe  the  fast  of  Lent,  and,  in  case 
of  failure  to  do  so,  is  to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
church  by  his  spiritual  superior;  in  the  9th  canon  of  the  synod 
of  Teredo  (653),  which  declares  the  eating  of  flesh  during  Lent 
to  be  a  mortal  sin;  in  Charlemagne's  law  for  the  newly  con- 
quered Saxony,  which  attaches  the  penalty  of  death  to  wantcm 
disregard  of  the  holy  season.*  Baronius  mentions  that  in  the 
nth  century. those  who  ate  flesh  during  Lent  were  liable  to  have 
thdr  teeth  knocked  out.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
this'severity  of  the  law  early  began  to  be  tempered  by  the  power 
to  grant  dispensations. .  The  so-called  Butter  Towers  {Tours  dt 
beurre)  of  Rouen,  x485>xso7,  Bourges  and  other  dties,  are  said 
to  have  been  built  with  money  rabed  by  sale  of  diqpensatioiis 
to  eat  laaicinia  on  fast  days. 

It  is  probable  that  the  apparent  severity  of  the  medieval 
Latin  Church  on  this  subject  was  largdy  due  to  the  real  strictness 
of  the  Greek  Church,  which,  under  the  patriarch  Photius  in  864, 
had  taken  what  was  virtually  a  new  departure  in  its  fasting 
praxis.  The  rigour  of  the  fasts  of  the  modem  Gred;  Church  is 
well  known;  and  it  can  on  the  whole  be  traced  back  to  that 
comparatively  early  date.    Of  the  nine  fundamental  laws  of  that 

*  Priscilfian,  whose  widespread  heresy  evoked  from  the  synod  of 
SaragOBsa  (418)  the  canon,  '*  No  one  shall  fast  on  Suadav,  nor  may 
any  one  absent  himself  from  church  during  Lent  and  ndd  a  fe». 
tival  of  his  own."  appears,  pn  the  question  of  fasting,  not  to  have 
differed  from  the  Encratites  and  various  other  sects  of  Manichcan 
tendency  ^c.  406). 

*  Cap.  iii.  pro  oartib.  Saxonlae:  "  Si  qub  sanctum  quadiagesimala 
jejuniuni  pro  oespectu  Christtanitatis  contcmpsent  ct  camem 
comedcrit,  roorte  moriatur.  Sed  tamen  consideretur  a  saccrdote  ne 
forte  causa  necessitatis  hoc  csilibet  proveniat,  ut  camem  oomedaL" 
See  August!,  Chrisaicke  Arckd^gie,  x.  p.  374. 
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dinich  (MawapayjfiKtUTa'nitbachiaias)  two  are  concerned 
with  fasting.  Besides  fasts  of  an  occasional  and  extraordinary 
nature,  the  following  are  recognized  as  of  stated  and  universal 
obligatioa: — (i)  The  Wednesday  .and  Friday  fasts  throughout 
the  year  (with  the  exception  of  the  period  between  Christmas 
and  Epiphany,  the  Easter  week,  the  week  after  Whitsunday, 
the  third  week  after  Epiphany);  (2)  The  great  yearly  fasts,  viz. 
that  of  Lent,  lasting  48  days,  from  the  Monday  of  Sexagesima 
to  Easter  eve;  that  of  Advent,  39  dasrs,  from  November  15  to 
Christnnas  eve;  that  of  the  Theotokos  (I'Vrreia  r^  Ofor^v), 
from  August  i  to  August  15;  that  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  last- 
ing a  variable  number  of  days  from  the  Monday  aiter  Trinity; 
(3)  The  minor  yeariy  fasts  before  Epiphany,  before  Whitsunday, 
before  the  feasts  of  the  transfiguration,  the  invention  of  the  cross, 
the  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist.  During  even  the  least  rigid 
of  these  the  use  of  flesh  and  lacticinia  is  strictly  forbidden; 
fish,  oil  and  wine  are  occasionally  conceded,  but  not  before  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  practice  of  the  C(q>tic  church  is 
almost  identical  with  this.  A  week  before  the  Great  Fast  (Lent), 
a  fast  of  three  days  is  observed  in  commemoration  of  that  of  the 
Ninevites,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jonah.  Some  of  the  C^pts 
are  said  to  observe  it  by  total  abstinence  during  the  whole 
period.  The  Great  Fast  continues  fifty-five  days;  nothing  is 
eaten  except  bread  and  vegetables,  and  that  only  in  the  afternoon, 
when  dauicfa  prayers  are  over.  The  Fast  of  the  Nativity  lasts 
for  twenty-eight  days  before  Christmas;  that  of  the  Apostles 
for  a  variable  number  of  days  from  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension; 
and  that  of  the  Virgin  for  fifteen  days  before  the  Assumption. 
All  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are  also  fast  days  except  those  that 
occur  in  the  period  between  Easter  and  Whitsimday.  The 
Armenians  are  equally  strict;  but  (adds  Rycaut)  "  the  times 
seem  so  ooofusod  and  without  rule  that  they  can  scarce  be  re- 
counted, unless  by  those  who  live  amongst  them,  and  strictly 
observe  them,  it  being  the  chief  care  of  the  priest,  whose  learning 
prindpally  consists  in  knowing  the  appointed  times  of  fasting 
and  feasting,  the  which  they  never  omit  on  Sundays  to  publish 
unto  the  people."' 

At  the  oouncfl  of  Trent  no  more  than  a  passing  allusion  was 
made  to  the  subject  of  fasting.  The  faithful  were  simply  en- 
joined to  submit  themselves  to  church  authority  on  the  subject; 
and  the  clergy  were  exhorted  to  urge  their  flocks  to  the  observance 
of  frequent  jejunia,  as  conducive  to  the  mortification  of  the  flesh, 
and  as  assuredly  securing  the  divine  favour.  R.  F.  R.  Bellarmine 
(De  jtjumo)  distinguishes  jgunium  spirituaU  {abstinetUia  a 
ntw),  jefmmmm  moraU  (parsimotUa  d  temperanlia  cibi  el  potus), 
jejummm  naiuraU  (absHnenUa  ab  omni  prorsus  cibo  ei  poiu, 
quacMM^M  raUotte  sumpta),  and  j^nmum  eecksuuiicum.  The 
last  he  defines  simply  as  an  abstinence  from  food  in  conformity 
with  the  rule  of  the  church.  It  may  be  either  voluntary  or 
compulsory;  and  compulsory  either  because  of  a  vow  or  because 
of  a  command.  But  the  definition  given  by  Alexander  Halensis, 
which  is  much  fuller,  still  retains  its  authority: — "Jejunium 
est  abatinentia  a  dbo  et  potu  secundum  formam  ecdesiae,  intuitu 
satisfadeadi  pro  peccato  et  acquirendi  vitam  aetemam."  It 
was  to  this  last  clause  that  the  Reformers  most  seriously  objected. 
They  dul  not  deny  that  fasting  might  be  a  good  thing,  nor  did 
they  mamtain  that  the  church  or  the  authority  nu'ght  not  ordain 
fasts,  tfaotti^  they  deprecated  the  imposition  of  needless  burdens 
00  the  oonsdence.  What  they  protested  against  was  the  theory 
of  the  opus  operatum  et  meritorium  as  applied  to  fasting.  As 
matter  of  fact  the  Reformed  churches  in  no  case  gave  up  the 
custom  of  observing  fast  dajrs,  though  by  some  diurches  the 
aonibcr  of  such  days  was  greatly  reduced.  In  many  parts  of 
Gomany  the  seasons  of  Loit  and  Advent  are  still  marked  by 
the  use  of  emblems  of  mourning  in  the  churches,  by  the  frequency 
of  cettain  phrases  (Kyrie  eleison,  Agnus  Dei)  and  the  absence  of 
others  (Hallelujah,  Gloria  in  excelsis)  in  the  liturgical  services, 
by  absrinfiMT  from  some  of  the  usual  sodal  festivities,  and  by 
the  noB^cdebration  of  marriages.    And  occasional  fasts  are  more 

t  See  Fink's  artkle  "  Fasten  "  in  Ersch  and  Gniber's  Bncyclopodie  i 
Lane,  Modern  BgypHausi  and  Rycaut,  Present  State  cfHu  Armenian 


or  less  familiar.  The  Church  of  England  has  retained  a  con- 
siderable list  of  fasts;  though  Hooker  (JS. P.  v.  72)  had  to  con- 
tend with  some  who,  while  approving  of  fastings  undertaken 
"  of  men's  own  free  and  voluntary  accord  as  thdr  particular 
devotion  doth  move  them  thereunto,"  yet  "y^rly  or  weekly 
fasts  such  as  ours  in  the  Church  of  Ett^Jtand  they  allow  no  further 
than  as  the  temporal  state  of  the  land  doth  require  the  same 
for  the  maintenance  of  seafaring  men  and  preservation  of  cattle; 
because  the  decay  of  the  one  and  the  waste  of  the  other  could  not 
well  be  prevent«l  but  by  a  politic  order  appointing  some  such 
usual  change  of  diet  as  ours  is." 

In  the  practice  of  modem  Roman  Cathdidsm  the  following 
are  recognized  as  fasting  days,  that  is  to  say,  days  on  which  one 
meal  only,  and  that  not  of  fl«h,  nuiy  be  taken  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  :~Tbe  forty  days  of  Lent  (Sundays  excepted), 
all  the  Ember  days,  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Advent, 
and  the  vigils  of  certain  feasts,  namdy,  those  of  Whitsuntide. 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  of  Ail  Saints  and  of  Christmas  day.  The  following  are 
simply  days  of  abstinence,  that  is  to  say,  days  on  which  flesh  at 
all  events  must  not  be  eaten  :~Tbe  Sundays  in  Lent,  the  three 
Rogation  days,  the  feast  of  St  Mark  (unless  it  falls  in  Easter 
week)j  and  all  Fridays  which  are  not  days  of  fasting.  In  the 
Anglican  Church,  the  "  days  of  fasting  or  abstinence  "  are  the 
forty  days  of  Lent,  the  Ember  days,  the  Rogation  days,  and  all 
the  Fridays  in  the  year,  except  Christmas  day.  The  evens  or 
vigils  before  Christmas^  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Easter  day. 
Ascension  day,  Pentecost,  St  Matthias,  the  Nativity  of  St  John 
Baptist,  St  Peter,  St  James,  St  Bartholomew,  St  Matthew,  St 
Simon  and  St  Jude,  St  Andrew,  St  Thomas,  and  All  Saints  are 
also  recognized  as  "  fast  days."  By  the  64th  canon  it  is  enacted 
that  "  every  parson,  vicar  or  curate,  shall  in  his  several  charge 
declare  to  the  people  every  Sunday  at  the  time  appointed  in  the 
communion-book  [which  is,  after  the  Nicene  creed  has  been 
repeated]  whether  there  be  any  holy-days  or  fast-days  the  week 
following."  The  7 and  canon  ordains  that  "no  minister  or 
ministers  shall,  without  licence  and  direction  of  the  bishop 
under  hand  and  seal,  appoint  or  keep  any  solemn  fasts,  either 
publicly  or  in  any  private  houses,  other  than  such  as  by  law 
are  or  by  public  authority  shall  be  appointed,  nor  shall  be 
wittingly  present  at  any  of  them  under  pain  of  suspension  for 
the  first  fault,  of  excommunication  for  the  second,  and  of 
deposition  from  the  ministry  for  the  third."  While  strongly 
discouraging  the  arbitrary  multipUcation  of  public  or  private 
fasts,  the  En^ish  Church  seems  to  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the 
individual  consdence  every  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  fasts  she  formally  enjoins  are  to  be  observed.  In  this 
connexion  the  homily  0/  Fasting  may  be  again  referred  to. 
By  a  statute  of  the  rdgn  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  enacted  that 
none  should  eat  flesh  on  "  fish  days  "  (the  Wednesdays,  Fridays 
and  Saturdays  throughout  the  year)  without  a  licence,  under  a 
penalty.  In  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches  days  of  "  fast- 
ing, humiliation  and  prayer"  are  observed  by  ecclesiastical 
appointment  in  each  parish  once  or  twice  every  year  on  some  day 
of  tho  week  preceding  the  Sunday  fixed  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  some  of  the  New 
England  States,  it  has  been  usual  for  the  governor  to  appoint 
by  proclamation  at  some  time  in  spring  a  day  of  fasting,  when 
religious  services  are  conducted  in  the  churches.  National  fasts 
have  more  than  once  been  observed  on  special  occasions  both  in 
this  country  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  the  subject  of  fasting  the  views  of  Aerius  are  to  a  large 
extent  shared  by  modem  Protestant  moralists.  R.  Rothe,  for 
example,  who  on  this  point  may  be  regarded  as  a  representative 
thinker,  rejects  the  idea  that  fasting  is  a  thing  meritorious  in 
itself,  and  is  very  doubtful  oT  its  value  even  as  an  aid  to  devotional 
feeling.  Of  course  when  bodily  health  and  other  drcumstances 
require  it,  it  becomes  a  duty;  and  as  a  means  of  self -discipline 
it  may  be  used  with  due  regard  to  the  claims  of  other  duties, 
and  to  the  fitnem  nf  things.  In  this  last  aspect,  howeve'* 
habitual  tev  -rally  be  found  to  be  much  w 
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Uiilifmmtdm  Fails. — Among  the  Maltonunedani,  Ibe  mi 
Ramadan,  in  which  the  £nt  part  of  the  Koran  it  said  to  hive 
been  received,  ii  by  command  of  the  prophet  observed  as  a  fut 
with  eitraordinary  ngour.  \o  food  or  drink  of  any  kind  is 
permitted  to  be  taken  from  daybreak  unlit  Ihe  appearance  of 
the  stars  at  nigfatfaU.  Exteoding  u  it  does  over  the  whde 
"month  oi  raging  beat,"  such  a  fast  manifestly  involves  con- 
sidenble  stlf-dcniaf;  and  it  Is  ilHolutely  binding  upon  all  the 
fiilblul  whether  II  home  or  abroad.  Should  [ti  observance  at 
the  ippoinled  time  be  inteilered  with  by  sickness  or  any  other 
cause,  the  Cist  must  be  kept  is  soon  ilieiwardi  is  passible  for 
alike  number  of  days.  It  is  the  only  one  which  Mihaniinedinbm 
mjoins;  but  the  doctors  ol  (he  b»  lecommend  ■  ivnsiderable 
number  of  voluntary  fasts,  as  lor  eiample  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  manib  Moharram.  This  day,  called  the  "  Yom  Ashoora," 
is  held  sacred  on  many  accounts : — "  because  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  day  on  which  the  first  meeting  of  Adam  and  Eve  took  place 
after  Ihey  wtte  cast  out  of  paradise;  and  that  on  which  Noih 
went  out  from  the  aik;  also  because  several  other  great  events 
■re  said  to  have  happened  on  this  diyj  and  because  Ihe  ancient 
Arabs,  before  the  time  of  the  piaphei,  observed  it  by  luting. 
But  what,  in  the  opinion  of  most  modem  Moslems,  and  especially 
the  Feisians,  confers  the  grcilest  sinciity  on  the  day  of  Ashoora 
is  the  fact  oi  its  being  thai  on  which  El-IIoseyn,  the  prophet's 
grandson,  wasslain  a  martyr  at  the  baltk  of  the  pbin  of  Ivarbala." 
It  is  the  practice  ol  many  Moslems  to  last  on  this  day,  and  some 
dosoonlbe  preceding  day  also.  Mahomet  himself  called  fasting 
(he  "gate  of  religion,"  and  forbade  it  only  on  the  two  great 
leslivils,  namely,  on  that  which  immediately  follows  Ramadan 
and  on  that  which  succeeds  the  pilgrimage.  (See  Lane,  ilairrx 
Egypluni.  chaps,  iii.,  «>iv.) 

FASTOLF,  SIB  JOHH  (d.  1459),  English  soldier,  hu  enjoyed  a 
more  tasting  reputiLion  as  in  some  pan  the  prototype  of  Shake- 
speare's Falslaff.  He  wis  son  of  a  Norfolk  gentleman,  John 
FastoU  of  Caisler ,  is  said  to  have  beentquire  toThomuMowbray, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  before  sjgS,  served  with  Thomas  of  Lioculcr 
in  Ireland  during  140J  and  itot,  and  in  1408  made  a  fortunate 
marriage  with  MilliceDI,  widow  of  Sii  Stephen  Scrope  ol  Castte 
Gimbe  in  Wiltshire.  In  1413  be  wu  serving  in  Gascony,  and 
lookpartinill  tlie  subsequent  campaigns  of  Henry  V.  in  France. 
He  must  have  earned  a  good  repute  u  a  soldier,  lor  in  141]  he 
was  made  governor  of  Maine  and  Anjon,  and  in  February  1436 
created  a  knight  of  the  Garter.  But  tltet  in  this  year  be  was 
superseded  in  his  command  by  John  Talbot.  After  a  visit  to 
Englind  in  uiS,  he  returned  to  Ihe  war,  and  on  the  iilh  of 
February  1419  when  in  cliarge  of  the  convoy  tor  the  English 
army  before  Oileins  defeated  the  French  and  Scots  at  the 
■'  blllle  of  herrings."  On  the  iSth  of  June  of  Ihe  lame  year 
in  English  force  under  the  command  of  Fastolf  and  Talbot 

historian  Wauiin,  who  was  prisent,  the  disaster  was  due  to 
Talbot's  rashness,  and  FastoK  only  Sed  when  resistance  was 
hopeless.  Other  accounts  charge  him  with  cowardice,  and  it  is 
true  that  John  of  Bedford  at  first  deprived  htm  of  the  Carter, 
though  alter  inquiry  he  was  honourably  reinslited.  This 
incident  was  nude  unfavourabile  use  of  bySbakopeue  in  rfairr 
ff.  (pt.  i.  let  iv.BC.  i.}.  Fasiolfcontinued  to  serve  with  honour 
in  France,  and  was  (rusted  both  by  Bedford  and  by  Richard  ol 
York.  Heonly  came  home  finally  in  1440,  when  past  siity  years 
of  age.  But  the  scandal  against  him  continued,  and  during 
Cade's  rebellion  in  14S1  he  was  charged  with  having  been  the 
cause  of  Ihe  English  disuters  through  minisbing  the  garrisons 
of  Normandy.    I(  is  suggested  that  be  had  made  much  numey 


in  the  war  by  the  hire  of  troops,  and  in  his  later  diyi  be  ibowcil 
himself  a  gracing  man  of  business.  A  servinl  wrote  of  him  : — 
"  cruel  and  vengihle  he  huh  been  ever,  and  lor  the  moat  pan 
wiihoui  pity  ind  mercy  "  iPailen  UUiis,  i.  tfici).  Besides  his 
share  in  hit  wife'i  property  be  had  large  estates  in  Norfolk  and 
SuSolk,  and  1  bouse  a(  Southwark,  where  he  also  owned  the 
Boar's  Head  Inn.    He  died  al  Caister  on  the  jth  of  November 

LoUardry,  and  this  circumstance  with  Ihe  tradition  of  his 
braggart  cowardice  may  hive  suggested  the  use  of  hb  name  for 
(he  boon  companion  of  Prince  Hal,  when  Shakespean  found 
it  eipedieni  to  drop  that  ol  Oldcastle.  In  the  £rst  two  folios 
Ihe  name  of  the  historical  character  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  VI. 
isgivenu"Fa1slaSc"notFutoll.  Other  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  historic  Fastolf  and  the  FalslaS  of  the  dramatist 
arc  to  be  found  in  iheir  service  under  Thomas  Mowbray,  and 
association  with  a  Boar's  Head  Inn.    But  Falsuff  is  la  no  true 
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FAT  (O.E.  JiiU;  the  word  is  common  10  Teutonic  lingiugcs, 
cf.  Dutch  H/,  Get,  Fea,  Ac,  ind  miy  be  ultimately  reliled  la 
"      ',  ritr  and  >ui^,  ind  Sinskrit  pian),  Ihe  tume  given 
lain  animal  and  vegetable  products  which  art  oily  solids 
dinary  temperatu'cs,  iitd  are  chemically  distinguished 


nitrogen. 


Hfore  birth;  it 

especially  in  Ihe  inlra-muscutar,  the  ibdominii  and 
the  subcutaneous  connective  tissues.  In  the  vegetible  kingdom 
fats  especially  occur  in  Ihe  seeds  and  fruits,  and  sometimes  in 
Fhysiologicil  subjects  concerned  with  ihe  part  played 
living  animals  ait  treated  in  Ihe  inidcs  CoNNiicnve 
Tissues;  Nuibitioh;  CoaFtlLE^CE;  Metabolic  Disejixes. 
chemicilly  similar  10  the  fined  oils,  from  which  they 
distinguished  by  being  solid*  ind  not  liquids  (see 
Oils).  'While  all  fats  have  received  Industrial  ipi^caiions, 
:orded  to  the  fals  of  the  domeslic 
call.    These,* 
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FATALISM  (Lai.  fatim.  that  which  is  spoken,  decreed). 
rictly  the  doctrine  that  all  things  happen  according  10  1  prt- 
nnged  (ate,  necessity  or  Ineionble  decree.  It  hu  Crtquently 
«n  confused  with  deierminism  (f.t.l,  which,  however.  diScn 
3m  it  cilegoricslly  in  assigning  1  certain  function  to  the  will, 
he  essence  of  Ihe  falalisLic  doctrine  is  that  it  assigns  no  place 

events.    Thus  an  oriental  may  believe  ihii  he  is  Fated  to  die 

I  a  particular  day;  be  believes  that,  whatever  be  does  and  in 

ite  of  all  precanlioni  he  may  take,  nothing  can  avert  the 

laster.    The  idea  of  in  omnlpolenl  fale  overruling  all  aflaii^ 

men  is  present  in  various  forms  in  practically  all  religious 

iiems.    T^us   Homer  assumes  a   single   fate  (lla>^),   an 

ipeisonal  power  which  makes  all  human  concerns  subject  10 

Ihe  gods:  it  is  not  powerful  over  the  gods,  however,  for  Zeus 

Is  spoken  of  u  weighing  oul  the  fate  of  men  {/(.  uii.  too,  viiL 

6g).    Heuod  has  three  Fates  (Motiml,  daughlen  ol  Nighl, 

Chilho,  Lachesis  and  Atropos.    In  Aeschylus  fate  it  powerful 

:n  over  the  gods.    The  Epicureans  regarded  fale  u  blind 

ince,  while  to  the  Stoics  everything  It  subject  10  an  abtcduie 

ional  law. 
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fonncr  the  ideas  of  personality  and  infinite  power  have  vanished, 
all  power  being  conceived  as  inherent  in  God.  It  Is  recognized 
that  the  moral  individual  must  have  some  kind  of  initiative, 
and  yet  since  God  is  omnipotent  and  omniscient  man  must  be 
conceived  as  in  some  sense  foreordained  to  a  certain  moral, 
mental  and  physical  development.  In  the  history  of  theChristian 
church  emphasis  has  from  time  to  time  been  laid  speciaUy  on  the 
latter  aipect  of  human  life  (cf.  the  doctrines  of  election,  fore- 
ordination,  determinism).  Even  those  theologians,  however, 
who  have  laid  ^>ecial  stress  on  the  limitations  of  the  human  will 
have  repudiated  the  strictly  fatalistic  doctrine  which  is  character- 
istic of  Oriental  thought  and  is  the  negation  of  all  human  initiative 
(see  PBZOEsnNATXON;  AuctTSTiNE,  Saint;  Will).  In  Islam 
fate  is  an  absolute  power,  known  as  Kismd,  or  Nasibt  which  is 
conceived  as  inexorable  and  transcending  all  the  physical  laws 
of  the  universe.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Oriental 
fatalism  is  its  complete  indifference  to  material  circumstances: 
noen  accept  prosperity  and  misfortune  with  calmness  as  the  decree 
of  fate. 

FATBv  in  Roman  mythology,  thfe  spoken  word  (faium)  of 
Jupiter,  the  unalterable  will  of  heaven.  The  plural  {Fata,  the 
Fates)  was  used  for  the  "  destinies  "  of  individuals  or  cities, 
and  then  for  the  three  goddesses  who  controlled  them.  Thus, 
Fata  Scribunda  were  the  goddesses  who  wrote  down  a  man's 
de^iny  at  his  birth.  In  this  connexion,  however,  Fata  may  be 
singular,  the  masculine  and  feminine  Fatus,  Pala,  being  the  usual 
forms  in  popular  and  ceremonial  language.  The  Fates  were 
also  called  Parcae,  the  attributes  of  both  being  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Greek  Moerae. 

FATBHPUR*  Fathifur  or  Futteiipoos,  a  town  and  district 
of  British  India,  in  the  Allahabad  division  of  the  United  Provinces. 
The  town  b  73  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Allahabad.  Pop.  (1901)  19,281. 
The  district  has  an  area  of  1618  sq.  m.  It  Is  situated  in  the 
extreme  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Doab  or  tract  of  country 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  which  respectively  mark  its 
northern  and  southern  boundaries.  The  whole  district  consists 
of  an  aUttvial  plain  f wmed  by  the  deposits  of  the  two  great  rivers. 
The  central  part  is  almost  perfectly  level,  and  consists  of  highly 
cultivated  land  interq>ersed  with  jungle  and  with  tracts  im- 
pregnated with  saltpetre  {mar).  A  rid^  of  higher  land,  forming 
the  watershed  of  the  district,  runs  along  it  from  east  to  west  at 
an  average  distance  of  about  5  m.  from  the  Ganges.  Fatehpur 
therefore  consists  of  two  inclined  planes,  the  one  5  m.  broad, 
sloping  down  rapidly  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  other  from  1 5  to  20 
m.  broad,  falling  graidually  to  the  Jumna.  The  country  near  the 
banks  of  the  two  riven  Is  cut  up  into  ravines  and  nullahs  running 
in  all  directions,  and  is  almost  entirely  uncultivable.  Besides 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna  the  only  rivers  of  importance  are  the 
Pandu,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  Arind  and  Nun, 
which  both  fall  into  the  Jumna.  The  climate  is  more  humid 
than  in  the  other  districts  of  the  Doab,  and  although  fevers  are 
common,  it  is  not  considered  an  unhealthy  district.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  a  34  in. 

Tbe  tract  in  which  this  district  is  comprised  was  conquered 
in  1x94  by  tbe  Pathans;  but  subsequently,  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Moguls.  In  the  1 8th 
century  it  formed  a  part  of  the  subak  of  Korah,  and  was  under 
the  government  of  the  wazir  of  Oudh.  In  1736  it  was  ovcmin 
by  the  Mahrattas,  who  retained  possession  of  it  until,  in  1750, 
tbey  were  ousted  by  the  Pathans  of  Fatehpur.  In  1753  it  was 
recoaquercd  by  the  nawab  of  Oudh.  In  1 765,  by  a  treaty  between 
the  East  India  Company  and  the  nawab,  Korah  was  made 
over  to  the  Ddhi  emperor,  who  retained  it  till  1774,  when  it 
was  again  restored  to  the  nawab  wazir's  dominions.  Finally  in 
I  Sox,  the  nawab,  by  treaty,  reconveyed  it  to  the  Company  in 
oooimtttation  of  the  amount  which  he  had  stipulated  to  pay  in 
retwn  for  the  dtitnct  of  his  country.  In  June  1857  the  district 
rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  ysual  murders  of  Europeans  took  place. 
Order  was  established  after  the  fall  of  Lucknow,  on  the  return  of 
Lord  Clyde's  army  to  Cawnpore.  In  1901  the  population  was 
686,391,  showing  a  decrease  of  3  %  in  the  decade.  The  district 
is  tnversed  by  the  main  line  of  the  East  Indian  railway  from 


Allahabad  to  Cawnpore.  Trade  ts  mainly  agricultural,  but  the 
town  of  Fatehpur  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  ornamental 
whips,  and  Jafarganj  for  artistic  curtains,  &c 

FATEHPUR  SIKRI,  a  town  in  the  Agra  district  in  the  United 
Provinces  of  India,  on  the  road  from  Agra  to  Jaipur.  Pop.  ( 1 901 ) 
7147.  It  is  a  ruined  dty,  and  is  interesting  only  from  an  archaeo- 
logical point  of  view.  It  was  founded  by  Akbar  in  1569  as  a 
thank-offering  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  Selim,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Jahangir,  foretold  by  Selim  Chisti,  a  famous  Mahom- 
medan  saint.  The  principal  building  is  the  great  mosque,  which 
is  said  by  Fergusson  to  be  hardly  surpassed  by  any  in  India. 
"  It  measures  550  ft.  east  and  west  by  470  ft.  north  and  south, 
over  all.  llie  mosque  itself,  a 50  ft.  by  80  ft.,  is  crowned  by  three 
domes.  In  its  courtyard,  which  measures  350  ft.  by  440  ft., 
stand  two  tombs.  One  is  that  of  Selim  Chisti,  built  of  white 
marble,  and  the  windows  with  pierced  tracery  of  the  most 
exquisite  geometrical  patterns.  It  possesses  besides  a  deep 
cornice  of  marble,  supported  by  brackets  of  the  most  elaborate 
design.  The  other  tomb,  that  of  Nawab  Islam  Khan,  is  soberer 
and  in  excellent  taste,  but  quite  eclipsed  by  its  surroundings. 
Even  these  parts,  however,  are  surpassed  in  magnificence  by 
the  southern  gateway.  As  it  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  when 
looked  at  from  below  its  appearance  Is  noble  beyond  that  of 
any  portal  attached  to  any  mosque  in  India,  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world."  Among  other  more  noteworthy  buildings  the  following 
may  be  mentioned.  The  palace  of  Jodh  Bai,  the  Rajput  viit  of 
Akbar,  consists  of  a  courtyard  surrounded  by  a  gallery,  above 
which  rise  buildings  roofed  with  blue  enamel.  A  rich  gateway 
gives  access  to  a  terrace  on  which  are  the  "  houses  of  Birbal  and 
Miriam  ";  and  beyond  these  is  another  courtyard,  where  are 
Akbar's  private  apartments  and  the  exquisite  palace  of  the 
Turkish  sultana.  Here  are  also  the  Panch  Mahal  or  five-storeyed 
building,  consisting  of  five  galleries  in  tiers,  and  the  audience 
chamber.  The  special  feature  in  the  architecture  of  the  city  is 
the  softness  of  the  red  sandstone,  which  could  be  carved  almost 
as>  easily  as  wood,  and  so  lent  Itself  readily  to  the  elaborate 
Hindu  embellishment.  Fatehpur  Sikri  was  a  favourite  residence 
of  Akbar  throughout  his  reign,  and  his  establishment  here  was 
of  great  magnificence.  After  Akbar's  death  Fatehpur  Sikri 
was  deserted  within  50  years  of  its  foundation.  The  reason  for 
this  was  that  frequent  cause  in  the  East,  lack  of  water.  The 
only  water  obtainable  was  so  brackish  and  corroding  as  to  cause 
great  mortality  among  the  inhabitants.  The  buildings  are 
situated  within  an  enclosure,  walled  on  three  sides  and  about 
7  m.  in  circumference.  They  are  all  now  more  or  less  in  ruins, 
and  their  elaborate  painting  and  other  decoration  has  Urgely 
perished,  but  some  modem  restoration  has  been  effected. 

See  E.  B.  Haven.  A  Handbook  to  Agra  and  tlu  Taj,  Sikandra, 
FaUkpw  Sikri,  &c  (1904). 

FATHER,  the  begetter  of  a  child,  the  male  parent.  The 
word  is  common  to  Teutonic  languages,  and,  like  the  other 
words  for  close  family  relationship,  mother,  brother,  son,  sister, 
daughter,  appears  in  most  Indo-European  languages.  The 
O.  Eng.  form  is/orfer,  and  it  appears  in  Ger.  Voter ,  Dutch  vader, 
Gr.  vaHifi,  Lat.  pater,  whence  Romanic  Fr.  phe,  Span,  padre,  &c. 
The  word  is  used  of  male  ancestors  more  remote  than  the  actual 
male  parent,  and  of  ancestors  in  general.  It  is  applied  to  pod, 
as  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
and  is  thus  the  orthodox  term  for  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity. 
Of  the  transferred  uses  of  the  word  many  have  religious  reference; 
thus  It  Is  used  of  the  Christian  writers,  usually  confined  to  those 
of  the  first  five  centuries,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  (see  below), 
of  whom  those  who  flourished  at  the  end  of,  or  just  after  the  age 
of,  the  apostles  are  known  as  the  ApostdIc  Fathers.  One  who 
stands  as  a  spiritual  parent  to  another  is  his  "  father,"  e.g.  god- 
father, or  in  the  title  of  bishops  or  archbishops.  Right  or  Most 
Reverend  Father  In  God.  The  pope  is,  in  the  Roman  Church, 
the  Holy  Father.  In  the  Roman  Church,  father  Is  strictly  applied 
to  a  "  regular,"  a  member  of  one  of  the  religious  orders,  and  so 
always  In  Europe,  in  English  usage,  often  applied  to  a  confessor, 
whether  regular  or  secular,  and  to  any  Roman  priest,  and 
sometimes  used  of  sub-members  of  a  religious  society  or  fraternity 
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in  the  EngUsh  Church.  Of  transferred  uses,  other  than  religious, 
may  be  mentioned  the  application  to  the  first  founders  of  an 
institution,  constitution,  epoch,  &c.  Thus  the  earliest  settlers 
of  North  America  are  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the  framers  of 
the  United  States  constitution  are  the  Fathers  of  the  Constitul  ion. 
In  ancient  Rome  the  members  of  the  senate  are  the  Patres 
conscriptif  the  "  Conscript  fathers."  The  senior  member  or 
doyen  of  a  society  is  often  called  the  father.  Thus  the  member 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  and  similarly,  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  United  States,  America,  who  has  sat 
for  the  longest  period  uninterruptedly,  is  the  Father  of  the 
House. 

FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH.  The  use  of  the  word  "  father  " 
as  a  title  of  respect  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  it  is 
applied  to  patriarchs  (Gen.  1.  24  (Septuagint);  Exod.  iii.  13, 15; 
Deut.  i.  8),  priests  (Judg.  xvii.  10,  xviii.  19),  prophets  (a  Kings  ii. 

12,  vi.  21,  xiii.  14),  and  distinguished  ancestors  {Ecclus.  xliv.  i). 
In  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  scribes  claimed  the  name  with  an 
arrogance  which  He  disapproved  (Matt,  xxiii.  9) ;  in  the  rabbinic 
literature  "  the  fathers  "  are  the  more  eminent  of  the  earlier 
rabbis  whose  sayings  were  handed  down  for  the  guidance  of 
posterity.^  The  Christian  Church,  warned  perhaps  by  the  words 
of  Christ,  appears  at  first  to  have  avoided  a  similar  use  of  the 
term,  while  St  Paul,  St  Peter  and  St  John  speak  of  their 
converts  as  spiritual  children  (x  Cor.  iv.  14  f.,  Gal.  iv.  19,  i  Pet.  v. 

13,  z  John  ii.  12);  they  did  not  assume,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
official  style  of  "  fathers  in  God."  Nor  is  this  title  found  in  the 
age  which  succeeded  to  that  of  the  apostles.  When  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  was  martyred  (a.d.  155),  the  crowd  shouted, 
"This  is  the  father  of  the  Christians"';  but  the  words  were 
probably  prompted  by  the  Jews,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  martyrdom,  and  who  naturally  viewed  Polycarp  in  the 
h'ght  of  a  great  Christian  rabbi,  and  gave  him  the  title  which  their 
own  teachers  bore.  In  the  next  century  members  of  the  episcopal 
order  were  sometimes  addressed  in  this  manner:  thus  Cyprian 
is  styled  papas  or  papa  by  his  Roman  correspondents.*  The 
bishops  who  sat  in  the  great  councils  of  the  4th  century  were 
known  as  "the  318  fathers"  of  Nicaea,  and  "the  150  fathers" 
of  Constantinople.  Meanwhile  the  custom  was  growing  up  of 
appealing  to  eminent  Church  writers  of  a  past  generation  under 
this  name.  Thus  Athanasius  writes  {ad  Afros  vi.):  "  We  have 
the  testimony  of  fathers  (the  two  Dionysii,  bishops  of  Alexandria 
and  Rome,  who  wrote  in  the  previous  century)  for  the  use  of 
the  word  dftooOaiM."  Such  quotations  were  multiplied,  as 
thcol<^ans  learnt  to  depend  increasingly  upon  their  predecessors, 
until  the  testimony  of  "  our  holy  father  "  Athanasius,  or  Gregory 
the  Divine,  or  John  the  Golden-mouthed,  came  to  be  regarded 
as  decisive  in  reference  to  controverted  points  of  faith  and 
practice. 

In  the  nanx>wer  sense  thus  indicated  the  "  fathers  "  of  the 
Church  are  the  great  bishops  and  other  eminent  Christian 
teachers  of  the  earlier  centuries,  who  were  conspicuous  for 
soundness  of  judgment  and  sanctity  of  life,  and  whose  writings 
remained  as  a  court  of  appeal  for  their  successors.  A  list  of  fathers 
drawn  up  on  this  principle  will  begin  with  the  Christian  writers 
of  the  ist  century  whose  writings  are  not  included  in  the  New 
Testament:  where  it  ought  to  end  is  a  more  difficult  point  to 
determine.  Perhaps  the  balance  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
regarding  Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604)  as  the  last  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  and  John  of  Damascus  (d.  c,  760)  as  the  last  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Greek  Church.  A  more  liberal  estimate  might  include 
John  Scot  us  Erigcna  or  even  Anselm  or  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
in  the  West  and  Photius  in  the  East.  The  abb^  Migne  carried 
his  Latin  patrology  down  to  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  (d.  1216), 
and  his  Greek  patrology  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople  (1453); 
but,  while  this  large  extension  of  the  field  is  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  readers,  it  undoubtedly  stretches  the  meaning  of 
paUologia  far  beyond  its  natural  limits.  For  ordinary  purposes 
it  is  best  to  make  the  patristic  period  conterminous  with  the  life 

*  See  Buxtorf.  x.«.  Ahh^  and  cf.  the  title  of  the  tract  Pirhe  Aboth 
(ed.  Tayter.  p.  3). 
'  Palyc.  Mart.  8.  *  Studia  hiblica,  iv.  p.  373. 


of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church.  In  the  West  the  Church  enters 
the  medieval  stage  of  its  hisUMry  with  the  death  of  Gregory, 
while  in  the  East  even  John  of  Damascus  is  rather  a  compiler 
of  patristic  teaching  than  a  true  "  father." 

A  further  question  arises.  Are  all  the  Christian  writers  of  a 
given  period  to  be  included  among  the  "fathers,"  or  those  only 
who  wrote  on  religious  subjects,  and  of  whose  orthodoxy  there 
is  no  doubt  ?  Migne,  following  the  example  of  the  editors  of 
bibiiothecae  pairum  who  preceded  him,  swept  into  his  great 
collection  all  the  Christian  writings  which  fell  within  his  period; 
but  he  is  careful  to  state  upon  his  title-page  that  his  patrotogies 
include  the  ecclesiastical  writers  as  well  as  the  fathers  and  doctors 
of  the  Church.  For  a  comprehensive  use  of  the  term  "  ecclesi- 
astical writers  "  he  has  the  authority  of  Jerome,  who  enumerates 
among  them^  such  heresiarchs  or  leaders  of  schism  as  Tatian, 
Bardaisan,  Novatus,  Donatus,  Photinus  and  Eunomius.  This 
may  not  be  logical,  but  long  usage  has  made  it  permissible  or 
even  necessary.  It  is  often  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to 
draw  the  line  between  orthodox  writers  and  heterodox;  on 
which  side,  it  might  be  asked,  is  Origen  to  be  placed  ?  and  in  the 
case  of  a  writer  like  Tertullian  who  left  the  Church  in  middle 
life,  are  we  to  admit  certain  of  his  works  into  our  patnriogy  and 
refuse  a  place  to  others  ?  It  is  clear  that  in  the  circumstances 
the  terms  "  father,"  "  patristic,"  '  patrology  "  must  be  used 
with  much  elasticity,  since  it  is  now  too  late  to  substitute  for 
them  any  more  comprehensive  terms. 

By  the  "  fathers,"  then,  we  understand  the  whole  of  extant 
Christian  literature  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  to  the  rise  of 
scholasticism  or  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages.  However  we 
may  interpret  the  lowei"  Umit  of  this  period,  the  literature  which 
it  embraces  is  immense.  Some  method  of  subdivision  is  necessary, 
and  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  is  that  which  breaks  the  whole 
into  two  great  parts,  the  ante-Nicene  and  the  post-Niceoe. 
This  is  not  an  arbitrary  cleavage;  tho  Council  of  Nicaea  (a4>. 
325)  is  the  watershed  which  actually  separates  two  great  tracts 
of  Christian  literature.  The  ante-Nicene  age  yields  priceless 
records  of  the  early  struggles  of  Christianity;  from  it  we  have 
received  specimens  of  the  eariy  apologetic  and  the  eariy  polemic 
of  the  Church,  the  first  essays  of  Christian  philosophy.  Christian 
correspondence.  Christian  biblical  interpretation:  we  owe  to  it 
the  works  of  Justin,  Irenaeus,  the  Alexandrian  Clement,  Origen, 
Tertullian,  Cyprian.  In  these  products  of  the  3nd  and  3rd 
centuries  there  is  much  which  in  its  own  way  was  not  surpassed 
by  any  of  the  later  patristic  writings.  Yet  the  post-Nicene 
literature,  considered  as  literature,  reaches  a  far  higher  level. 
Both  in  E^t  and  West,  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  form  the  golden 
age  of  dogmatic  theology,  of  homiletic  preaching,  of  exposition, 
of  letter-writing,  of  Church  history,  of  religious  poetry.  Two 
causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  fact.  The  conversion  of  the 
empire  gave  the  members  of  the  Church  leisure  and  opportunities 
for  the  cultivation  of  literary  taste,  and  gradually  drew  the 
educated  classes  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  society.  More- 
over, the  great  Christological  controversies  of  the  age  tended  to 
encourage  in  Christian  writers  and  preachers  an  intellectual 
acuteness  and  an  accuracy  of  thought  and  expression  of  which 
the  earlier  centuries  had  not  felt  the  need. 

The  ante-Nicene  period  of  patristic  literature  opens  with  the 
"apostolic  fathers,"*  i.e.  the  Church  writers  who  flourished 
toward  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age  and  during  the  half  century 
that  followed  it,  including  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius  of  Antioch, 
Polycarp  of  Smyrna  and  the  author  known  as  "Barnabas." 
Their  writings,  like  those  of  the  apostles,  are  epistolary;  but 
editions  of  the  apostolic  fathers  now  usually  admit  also  the  early 
Church  order  known  as  the  DidackB,  the  allegory  entitled  the 
Shepherd,  and  a  short  anonymous  apology  addressed  to  one 
Diognetus.  A  second  group,  known  as  the  "  Greek  Apologists," 
embraces  Aristides,  Justin,  Tatian,  Athenagoras  and  llieophilus; 
and  a  third  consists  of  the  early  polemical  writers,  Irenaeus  and 

*  In  his  book  De  viris  iUmsbibus. 

*  The  term  patres  epostolici  is  due  to  the  patristk  Bcholars  of  the 
17th  century:  see  Lightfoot,  St  CUwuni  oj  Rome,  i.  p.  3.  ** Sab> 
apo»t(rfic  "  is  perhaps  a  more  accurate  designation. 
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Hippolyto*.  Not  come  tbc  pat  Alenndriins,  aement, 
Onsca,  Dioniraiuai  tbe  Cutbaginiiiu,  TtnuUiin  ud  Cypriui; 
■be  Romuu,  Minndia  Felii  ind  NovitUo;  the  lul  (our  Uid 
IhcfoBiiditionsoftLilinChmliulUenluK.  Even  tbe  itoimy 
days  ol  Ihe  lut  penecutiou  yielded  tame  cDuidenble  milen, 
Bicfa  IS  Metbodiiu  in  tbe  Eut  and  Laciantius  in  the  West.  Tliis 
list  ii  f u  fnxn  complete;  the  principal  collections  of  the  ante- 
Niccne  fsthert  include  not  a  fev  minor  sud  iiDonyinous  writen, 
mod  tlw  Infmenta  of  nuay  otheis  whose  works  as  a  whole  have 

In  tbe  paM-mcaui  period  tbe  liteiuy  output  of  the  Church 
WIS  greater.  Only  the  mor*  representative  names  can  be  men- 
lianed  here.  From  Ateiandria  we  get  Athanaaius,  Didymui  and 
Cyril;  f"ta  Cynne,  Synesius;  from  Antiocb,  Theodore  lA 
HofHUeMii,  John  ChiysMtom  and  Theodoret;  from  Falcslioe, 
Eusebins  ot  Caeurea  and  Cyril  of  Jcniiilem;  from  Cappadoda, 
Basil,  Gregory  of  Nysia  and  Gregory  oi  Nazianzus.  The  Latin 
West  was  icarcely  less  productive;  it  is  enough  to  mention 
Hiluy  o[  Poitiers,  Ambrose  of  Milan,  Augustine  of  Hippo,  Leo  oi 
Rotne,  Jerome,  Ru£nus,  and  a  lalhet  lately  restored  to  his  place 
In  patristic  literature,  NicetL  of  Remesiana.'  Gaul  alone  has  a 
goodly  hH  of  Christian  authors  to  show:  John  Cassiin,  Vincent 
ol  Loins,  Hilary  of  Aries,  Protpa  of  Aquilaine.  Salvian  of 
MandUes,  Sidonius  ^nlUnaris  of  Auvergne,  Catssilus  of  Aries, 
CinDiy  of  Tours.  The  period  ends  in  the  West  wiib  two  great 
ItaliaD  names,  Casiiodorus  and  Pope  Gregory  L,  after  Leo  the 
gtcitest  of  pipil  thedogians. 

Tbe  reader  to  whom  the  study  is  new  will  gain  some  idea  of  the 
bulk  of  the  ertant  patiistrc  literature,  if  we  add  that  in  Migne's 
coDectioa  mnety-Mi  large  volumes  are  occu[dcd  with  tbe  Greek 
faibois  from  dement  of  Rome  to  Jiduol  Danuacus,  and  seven 
w  with  tbe  Latin  fatben  from  Teitullian  lo  Gregory    be 

For  a  disciation  of  the  more  importatit  fathers  tbe  st     en 
referred  to  the  articles  which  deal  with  them  sepantel  his 

placeit  is  enough  lofonsiderthegencral  influence  of  the  pa  ns 
writings  upon  Christian  doctrine  and  biblical  intetpr  ta 
Can  any  aulhorily  he  claitaed  for  their  leaching  or  Iheir  eiegcsu, 
other  than  that  which  belongs  to  the  best  writers  o!  ev  ly 
Tbc  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent*  (Kf  nemc  .  .  .   enlr 
nKimttm  tovamm  patitM  ipxam  Kriptwon  jturan  itierpre-ar 
a^tM)  IS  studiously  moderate,  and  yet  it  leems  to  ml    tb 
under  certain  circumstances  it  is  not  pexmilled  to  the  cb 

later  tinbes  lo  carry  the  science  of  biblical  interpretati      be 
the  point  wbichit  hadreachedat  theendof  the  palris      pc  od 
Roman  Catholic  writers,'  however,  have  eiplai  ned  tbe  pi 
to  apply  to  nHUen  of  faith  only,  and  b  that  esse  the  T  in 

decree  is  little  dse  than  another  form  of  the  Vincenua    ca 
which  has  been  widely  accepted  In  the  Anglican  comm 
cwrtmium  al  nl  H  Uneamia  quad  tM^m,  qaal  icmptr     uod 
■aaiHi  (nrfinmi  ul.    The  fathers  o(  the  first  six        sn 
ctntorie*,  so  far  as  they  agree,  may  be  fairly  taken  to  rep  -se 
tbe  maia  stream  ol  Christian  tradition  and  belief         ng 
periodwbentheapastolicteachingtookshapelnthegTea  cree 
and  dogmatic  decisions  of  Christendom.    Tbe  Englis    re    rra  rs 
raloBi  tUt  fact;  and  notwithstanding  tbeil  insiste  ce        th 
oniqae  authority  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  theii  appeal 
fatben  as  reprsenutivcs  of  the  ttacblng  of  the       di    ded 
Chordi  WIS  as  wbcJehearted  as  that  of  (he  Tridentine  divines. 
Thus  the  English  canon  o(  1171  directs  preachers"  to  take  heed 
that  they  do  not  teach  anything  la  their  temwns  as  though 
tbey  wouhl  have  it  complelely  held  and  believed  by  the  people 
san  what  Is  agreeaUe  to  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  Nci 
TotaBenis.  and  what  the  Catholic  Fstbets  and  andeot  Bishops 
bive  gathered  Inm  that  doctrine."     Depreciation  ol  tbe  lathers 
was,cbancteristic.  not  of  tbe  Anglican  reformation,  but  of  the 

>   TheirfifiifrfoM^rofNkxta'sworiu  was  publbb(dbyI>rA.£. 

"  Tbe  Gnek  patrok^  tsstains.  however,  besdes  the  ten,  a 
-.«.   .»4  .^  ijoth  petrologies  there  is  much  edilnul 


s  has  passed  away, 


revolt  against  some  of  its  fundamenlal  principles  which  w, 
by  the  Puritan  reaction.' 
Now  that  the  smoke  of  these 

Ltristic  writing    They  are  no  longer  used  as  an  artrHury 

ira  which  oppcsite  sides  may  draw  eflective  weapons,  oSensive 

or  defensive;  nor  on  the  other  hand  ate  tbey  cast  aside  as  the 

rubbish  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  age.     All  patristic 

tudenti  now  recognize  the  great  InequaL'ty  of  these  authors, 

ind  admit  that  they  are  not  free  from  the  faults  ot  their  times;   ' 

t  b  not  denied  that  much  of  their  eiegesis  ii  untenable,  or  that 

tbeir  lo^c  Is  often  feeble  and  their  rhetoric  offen^ve  to  modern 

But  agiiiut  these  disadvantages  may  be  set  tbe  unique 

services  which  tbe  fathers  still  render  to  Christian  scholars. 

Tfadr  works  comprise  the  whole  literature  d  our  faith  during 

decisive  centuries  which  followed  the  apostolic  age.    Tbey 

important  witnesses  lo  tbe  test  of  the  New  Testanient,  lo 

history  of  tbe  canon,  and  to  the  hialory  of  interpretation. 

I  to  their  pages  that  we  owe  neatly  all  that  we  know  oi  the 

life  of  andent  Christianity,     We  tee  in  them  the  thought  of  the 

It  Church  taking  shape  in  tbe  nunds  cd  her  bishops  and 

doctois;  and  in  many  cases  they  eiprcss  the  results  of  IIm  great 

Ktrinal  controversies  of  Ihdt  age  in  language  which  leaves 

AuTHOUTiBS.— T^  (aiilett  wtiler  on  patriittcs  was  JminF, 
hoH!  book  CenruiUiulniiiiiiivna  brief  account  of  one  EuDdced 
,,..id  thirty-five  Church  wiilen,  tjeginning  with  St  Peter  sod  ending 
with  himself.  Jerome's  work  was  continued  siKcesBvely  by 
Gennadius  of  hfaneiUes,  Isidon  of  Seville,  and  lldefonsuB of  Toledo; 
'  It-named  writer  brinn  tlie  list  down  to  tbe  middle  of  the  7ih 
y     Swx  tbe  reviva]  of  learning  books  on  the  fathers  have 

_>  _i  meMuB^ith  and  Waco's  DMawary  a]  Ckruliam  Bit- 
p  My  HaiKkHenogsAalflKyUeMdlt.  Bardenhewer'snuniJiu^ 
niCacliiMi  ia  aOimUiilitii  I,il£nilw.  Hamack's  Ctsckktu  Jtr 
hn  mm  M  EutUu  and  Quard's  Dii  Bluknulidu 
Erforukmi.    A  record  of  patristic  eallRnians 

n  the  CaUtspu  ffnfral  ilri  I 

been  compiled  by  Dr  J.  B.  Pearson  (cimb'ridge. 
ex     are  not  always  latisfactory.  but  since  the 

Iea  undertaldnD  two  imiwrtant  collections  have 
■J  lines— ihe  Vienna  edition  of  the  Latin  Church 
'         beBc  hn  edition  of  ihcGtcck  wri  ters  of  the  antc-Nieeoe 


>  Sei*.iv. 


■r.5y.rfi«r.i(E.tr.)l4». 


'  dt'^M 


re  three 


Slur    the"  ..  _     

ceiH  and  P     Kktv  KiUitrt.    Satisfactory  Icikinu  of  patristii 

ed      tb   and    of  the  Greek  lilhm  Cnmi  Suicrr'i  T^uanii 


FATHOM  ommon,  In  various  lornia.  to  Scandinavian 

m  languages;  cf.  Danish  /dm,  Dutch  ludiii  and 
Gcr  Padn  on  meaning  "the  arms  eilended  ";  tbe  ullimale 
otigi  Is  mo  ^  teen  in  the  Gr.  nraniRu,  to  spread),  a 
measure  ngth  being  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  one  mitldlB 
finger  to  the  tip  (€  the  other,  when  the  arms  are  stretched  out 
to  their  widest  citent.  This  length  has  been  itandardized  to 
a  measure  of  6  ft.,  and  as  such  is  used  mainly  in  soundings  ss 
a  unit  for  measuring  the  depth  of  the  sea.  "  Fathom  "  Is  also 
used  in  the  measurement  of  timber,  wben  Et  Is  equivalent  to  6  ft. 
sq.;  simllariy,  in  mining,  a  fathom  is  a  portion  ot  ground 
running  the  whole  thickness  ot  the  vein  of  ore,  and  is  &  ft.  in 
breadth  and  thickness.  The  verb  "  to  fathom,"  it.  to  sound 
or  meaaute  with  a  lathom-line.  is  used  figuratively,  meaning  to 
go  into  a  subject  deeply,  to  penetrate,  ot  to  eiplore  thorou^y. 

'  Seel.  J.  Blunt,  J!>'(U[;KarA>i'iUt<ri.  p.isfl. 

•  S«Stantan,Piiiag/XUt«^<«K(;<^*.  p.  I6sr. 

•  Corpta  tcrifiifinm  ttdttioiHctnum  Lattntruma 

•  GriKkuOackniUkinScinlUlelliTniUriTamirtiJcliriHaiitli. 
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FATIMITBS,  or  Fatiuides,  the  name  ol  a  dynasty  called  after 
Fatima,  daughter  ol  the  prophet  Mahomet,  from  whom  and  her 
husband  the  caliph  Ali,  son  of  Abu  Talib,  they  claimed  descent. 
The  dynasty  is  also  called  'Obaidi  (Ubaidf)  after  *Obaidallah, 
the  first  sovereign,  and  *AlaivI,  a  title  which  it  shares  with 
other  dynasties  claiming  the  same  ancestry.  For  a  list  of 
sovereigns  see  Egypt,  section  History  (Mahommedan  period); 
three,  however,  must  be  prefixed  who  reigned  in  north-western 
Africa  before  the  annexation  of  Egypt:  al-Mahdl  *Obaidallah 
^97  (909);  aI-Qa*im  Mahommed  322  (934);  al-Manstkr  Ismi*Il 

334  (94S)- 

The  dynasty  owed  its  rise  to  the  attachment  to  the  family  <^ 
the  prophet  which  was  widespread  in  the  Moslem  world,  and 
the  belief  that  the  sovereignty  was  the  right  of  one  of  its  members. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  absence  of  the  principle  of  primogeniture 
there  was  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  person  whose  claim 
should  be  enforced,  and  a  number  of  sects  arose  maintaining  the 
rights  of  different  branches  of  the  family.  The  Fatimites  were 
supported  by  those  who  regarded  the  sovereignty  as  vested  in 
IsmiH,  son  of  Ja*far  al-S&diq,  great-great-grandson  of  AH, 
through  his  second  son  Hosain  (^usain).  Of  this  Ismi*Il  the 
first  Fatimite  caliph  was  supposed  to  be  the  great-grandson. 
The  line  of  ancest<»s  between  him  and  Ismi*Il  is,  however, 
variously  given,  even  his  father's  name  being  quite  uncertain, 
and  in  some  of  the  pedigrees  even  Ismi*Il  does  not  figure. 
Apparently  when  the  family  first  became  of  political  importance 
their  Alid  descent  was  not  disputed  at  Bagdad,  and  the  poet 
al-Sharif  al-RadI  (d.  a.h.  406:  a.d.  X015),  in  whose  family  the 
office  of  Naqlb  (registrar  of  the  Alids)  was  hereditary,  appears 
to  have  acknowledged  it  (Diwdn,  ed.  Beirut,  p.  972).  When 
their  success  became  a  menace  to  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  genealo- 
gists were  employed  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  the  claim, 
and  a  considerable  literature,  both  official  and  unofficial,  rose  in 
consequence.  The  founder  of  the  dynasty  was  made  out  to  be 
a  scion  of  a  family  of  heretics  from  whom  the  terrible  Carmathian 
sect  had  originated:  later  on  (perhaps  owing  to  the  r61e  played 
by  Jacob,  son  of  Killis,  in  bringing  the  Fatimites  to  Egypt), 
the  founder  was  made  out  to  have  been  a  Jew,  either  as  having 
been  adopted  by  the  heretic  supposed  to  be  his  father,  or  as 
having  been  made  to  personate  the  real  *Obaidallah,  who  had 
been  killed  in  captivity.  While  the  stories  that  make  him  of 
either  Jewish  or  Carmathian  origin  may  be  ne^ected,  as  the 
product  of  malice,  the  uncertainty  of  the  genealogies  offered  by 
their  partisans  renders  any  positive  solution  of  the  problem 
impossible.  What  seems  to  be  clear  is  that  secretly  within  the 
Abbasid  empire  propaganda  was  carried  on  in  favour  of  one  or 
other  Alid  aspirant,  and  the  danger  which  any  such  aspirant 
incurred  by  coming  forward  openly  led  to  his  whereabouts  being 
concealed  except  from  a  very  few  adherents.  What  is  known 
then  is  that  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  Islamic  century  the  leader 
of  the  sect  of  Ismi*Iiites  (Assassins,  q.v.)  who  afterwards  mounted 
a  throne,  lived  at  Salamia,  near  Emesa  (Homs),  having  agents 
spread  over  Arabia,  Persia  and  Syria,  and  frequently  receiving 
visits  from  pious  adherents,  who  had  been  on  pilgrimage  to  the 
grave  oi  Hosain  (l^usain).  Such  visitors  received  directions 
and  orders  such  as  are  usual  in  secret  societies.  One  of  these 
agents,  AbQ  Abdallah  al-Hosain  called  al-ShTl,  said  to  have 
filled  the  office  of  ctnsm  (muMtasib)  at  Basra,  received  orders 
to  carry  on  a  mission  in  Arabia,  and  at  Mecca  is  said  to  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  some  members  of  the  Berber  tribe 
Kutama,  south  of  the  bay  of  Bougie.  These  persons  persuaded 
him  to  travel  home  with  them  in  the  character  of  teacher  of  the 
Koran,  but  according  to  some  authorities  the  ground  had  already 
been  prepared  there  for  a  political  mission.  He  arrived  in  the 
Kutama  country  in  June  893,  and  appears  very  soon  to  have 
been  made  chief,  thereby  exciting  the  suspicion  df  the  Aghlalnte 
ruler  of  Kairawin,  Ibrihim  b.  Ahmad,  which,  however,  was 
soon  allayed.  His  success  provoked  a  civil  war  among  the 
Berbers,  but  he  was  protected  by  a  chief  named  ^asan  b.  HSrfln, 
and  displayed  sufficient  military  ability  to  win  respect.  Nine 
years  after  his  arrival  he  made  use  of  the  unrest  following  on  the 
death  of  the  Aghlabite  Ibr&him  to  attack  the  town  of  Mila, 


which  he  took  by  treachery,  and  turned  into  his  capital;  the  son 
and  successor  of  Ibrthlm,  Abu'l-'Abbis  *Abdallah,  sent  his  son 
al-Ahwal  to  desl  with  the  new  power,  and  he  defeated  al-Shl*! 
in  some  battles,  but  in  903  al-A^wal  was  recalled  by  his  brother 
Ziyidatallah,  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  and  put  to  death. 

At  some  time  after  his  first  successes  al-ShI*I  sent  a  messenger 
(apparently  his  brother)  to  the  head  of  his  sect  at  Salamia, 
bidding  him  come  to  the  Kutama  country,  and  place  himsdf  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  since  al-Shl'I's  followers  had  been  taus^t  to 
pay  homage  to  a  Mahdl  who  would  at  some  time  be  shown  them. 
It  is  said  that  *Obaidallah,  who  now  held  this  post,  was  known 
to  the  court  at  Bagdad,  and  that  on  the  news  of  his  departure 
orders  were  sent  to  theigovernor  of  Egypt  to  arrest  him:  but  by 
skilful  simulation  *Obaidallah  succeeded  in  escaping  this  danger, 
and  with  his  escort  reached  Tripoli  safely.  Instructions  had  by 
this  time  reached  the  Aghlabite  Ziyidatallah  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  the  Mahdl,  who  was  finally  arrested  at  Sijilmflsa  (Tafilalt)  in 
the  year  ajl  292  (A.a  905);  his  companion,  al-Shri*s  brother, 
had  been  arrested  at  an  earlier  point,  and  the  MahdI's  journey 
to  the  south-west  must  have  been  to  elude  pursuit. 

The  invitation  to  the  Mahdl  turned  out  to  have  been  prema- 
ture; for  Ziyftdatallah  had  sent  a  powerful  army  to  oppose 
al-Shl*!,  vAdchj  making  G>nstantine  its  headquarters,  had  cGiven 
al-ShTl  into  the  mountains:  after  six  months  al-Slfl*!  secured 
an  opportunity  for  attacking  it,  and  wcm  a  complete  victory. 
Early  in  906  another  army  was  sent  to  deal  with  al-ShTl,  and 
an  earnest  appeal  came  from  the  caliph  Muqtafi  (Moktafi), 
addressed  to  all  the  Moslems  of  Africa,  to  aid  Ziyftdatallah 
against  the  usurper.  The  operations  of  the  A^alkte  prince 
were  unproductive  of  any  decided  result,  and  by  September 
906  al-Shn  had  got  possession  of  the  important  fortress  Tubna 
and  some  others.  Further  forces'  were  immediatdy  sent  to  the 
front  by  Ziyftdatallah,  but  these  were  defeated  by  al-Shfl  and 
his  officers,  to  v^om  other  towns  capitulated,  till  Ziyftdatallah 
found  it  prudent  to  retire  from  Al-Urbus  or  Laribus,  iriiich  had 
been  his  headquarters,  and  entrench  himsdf  In  Raqqftda,  one 
of  the  two  capitals  of  his  kingdom,  Kairawftn  being  the  other. 
Ziyftdatallah  is  charged  by  the  chroniclers  with  dissoluteness  and 
levity,  and  even  cowardice:  after  his  retreat  the  fortresses  and 
towns  in  what  now  constitute  the  department  of  Constantine 
and  in  Tunisia  fell  fast  into  al-Shl'I's  hands,  and  be  was  soon 
able  to  threaten  Raqqftda  itsdf. 

By  March  909  Raqqftda  had  become  untenable,  and  Ziyftdat- 
allah resolved  to  flee  from  his  kingdom;  taking  with  him  his 
chief  possessions,  he  made  for  Egypt,  and  thence  to  'Irak:  his 
final  fate  is  uncertain.  The  cities  Raqqftda  and  Kairawftn  were 
immediately  occupied  by  Al-ShTl,  who  proceeded  to  send 
governors  to  the  other  places  of  importance  in  what  had  been 
the  Aj^abite  kingdom,  and  to  strike  new  coins,  which,  however, 
bore  no  sovereign's  name.  Orders  were  given  that  the  ShTite 
peculiarities  should  be  introduced  into  public  worship. 

In  May  909  al-ShTl  led  a  tremendous  army  westwards  to  the 
kingdom  of  Tahert,  where  he  put  an  end  to  the  Rustamite 
dynasty,  and  appointed  a  governor  of  his  own:  he  thence 
proceeded  to  Sijilmflsa  where  'Obaidallah  lay  imprisoned,  with 
the  intention  of  releasing  him  and  pladng  him  on  the  throne. 
After  a  brief  attempt  at  resistance,  the  governor  fled,  and 
al-Shn  entered  the  dty,  released  *Obaidallah  and  presented 
him  to  the  army  as  the  long-promised  Imftm.  The  day  is  given 
as  the  26th  of  August  909.  *Obaadallah  had  been  in  prison 
more  than  three  years.  Whether  his  identity  with  the  Mahdl 
for  whom  al-Shfl  had  been  fighting  was  known  to  the  governor 
of  Sijilmflsa  is  uncertain.  If  it  was,  the  governor  and  his  master 
the  Aghlabite  sovereign  might  have  been  expected  to  make  use 
of  their  knowledge  and  outwit  al-Shfl  by  putting  his  Mahdl 
to  death.  Opponents  of  the  Fatimites  assert  that  this  was 
actually  done,  and  that  the  Mahdl  presented  to  the  army  was 
not  the  real  *Obaidallah,  but  (as  usual)  a  Jewish  captive,  who 
had  been  suborned  to  play  the  r61e. 

The  chief  command  was  now  assumed  by  *ObaidaOah,  who  took 
the  title  "  al-Mahdl,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,"  thereby 
claiming  the  headship  of  the  ^ole  Moslem  world:  Ra^^a 
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was  at  tbe  fixst  made  tbe  teat  of  the  court,  and  the  ShI*Ite 
doctrines  were  enforced  on  the  inhabitants,  not  without  en- 
countering some  opposition.  Revolts  which  arose  in  different 
parts  of  the  Aghlabite  kingdom  were,  however,  speedily  quelled. 

The  course  followed  by  *ObaidaUah  in  governing  independently 
of  al-ShTl  soon  led  to  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
who,  urged  on  it  is  said  by  his  brother,  decided  to  dethrone 
their  Mahdl,  and  on  the  occasion  of  an  expedition  to  T6n£s, 
whkh  al-ShTl  commanded,  organised  a  con^>iracy  with  that 
end.  The  conspiracy  was  betrayed  to  *Obaidallah,  who  took 
stept  to  defeat  it,  and  on  the  last  day  of  July  911  contrived 
to  assassinate  both  al-Shl*!  and  his  brother.  Thus  the  procedure 
whkh  had  characterised  the  accession  of  the  *Abbftsid  dynasty 
was  repeated.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  these  assassina- 
tions lost  the  Fatimites  the  support  of  the  organization  that 
continued  to  exist  in  the  East,  whence  the  Carmathians  figure  as 
an  independent  and  even  hostile  community,  though  they  appear 
to  have  been  amenable  to  the  influence  of  the  African  caliph. 

*Obaidallah  had  now  to  face  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  tribes 
whose  allegiance  al-ShTl  had  won,  especially  the  Kutflma, 
Zcnita  and  Lawflta:  the  uprising  of  the  first  assumed  formidable 
proportions,  and  they  even  elected  a  Mahdl  of  their  own,  one 
Kidfl  b.  Mu'irik  al-MflwatI,  who  promulgated  a  new  revelation 
for  their  guidance.  They  were  finally  defeated  by  *Obaidallah's 
son  Abul-Qisim  Mahommed,  who  took  Constantine,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  new  Mahdl,  whom  he  brought  to 
Raqqida.  Other  opponents  were  got  rid  of  by  *Obaidallah  by 
nithkss  executions.  By  the  middle  of  the  year  913  by  his  own 
and  his  son's  efforts  he  had  brought  his  kingdom  into  order. 
After  the  style  of  most  founders  ci  dynasties  he  then  selected 
n  siu  for  a  new  capital,  to  be  called  after  his  title  Mahdia  (9.9.), 
on  a  peninsula  called  Qamma  (Cape  Africa)  S.S.E.  of  Kairawin. 
Eight  years  were  spent  in  fortifying  this  place,  which  in  gai 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

After  defeating  internal  enemies  *Obaidallah  turned  his 
attention  to  the  remaining  *Abbisid  possessions  in  Africa,  and 
his  general  Habisah  b.  YOsuf  in  the  year  913  advanced  along 
the  northern  coast,  taking  various  places,  including  the  important 
town  of  Barca,  his  progress,  it  is  said,  being  marked  by  great 
cruelty.  He  then  advanced  towards  Egypt,  and  towards  the 
end  of  July  914.  being  reinforced  by  Abu'l-QAsim,  afterwards 
al-Qi*im,  entered  Alexandria.  The  danger  1^  to  measures  of 
unusual  energy  being  taken  by  the  Bagdad  caliph  Moqtadir, 
an  army  being  sent  to  Egypt  under  Mu*nis,  and  a  special  post 
being  organised  between  that  country  and  Bagdad  to  convey 
messages  uninterruptedly.  The  Fatimite  forces  were  defeated, 
partly  owing  to  the  insubordination  of  the  general  HabAsah, 
in  the  winter  of  9x4,  and  returned  to  Barca  and  Kairawin  with 


A  second  expedition  was  undertaken  against  Egypt  in  the 
year  919,  and  on  the  xoth  of  July  Alexandria  was  entered  by 
Abal^^^iBt  ^ho  then  advanced  southward,  seizing  the  Fayum 
and  UshmOnain  (Eshmunain).  He  was  presently  reinforced  by 
a  fleet,  which,  however,  was  defeated  at  Rosetta  in  March  of 
the  year  920  by  a  fleet  despatched  from  Tarsus  by  the  *Abbflsid 
caliph  Moqtadir,  most  of  the  vessels  being  burned.  Through 
the  energetic  measures  of  the  caliph,  who  sent  repeated  rein- 
forcements to  Fostat,  Abu'l-Qlsim  was  compelled  in  the  spring 
of  92 X  to  evacuate  the  places  which  he  had  seized,  and  return 
to  the  west  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  which  had  suffered 
much  from  pbgue  as  well  as  defeat  on  the  field.  On  his  return 
be  found  that  the  court  had  migrated  from  Raqqida  to  the  new 
caphaJ  Mahdia  (9.9.).  Meanwhile  other  expeditions  had  been 
despatched  by  *Obaidallah  towards  the  west,  and  Nekor  (Nakur) 
and  Fez  had  been  forced  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty. 

The  remaining  years  of  *Obaidallah*s  reign  were  largely 
spent  in  dealing  with  uprisings  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions, 
the  success  of  which  at  times  reduced  the  territory  in  which  he 
was  recognized  to  a  small  area. 

'Obaidallah  died  on  the  4th  of  March  933,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Abttl-Qflsim.  who  took  the  title  al-Qa'im  biamr  allah.  He 
immedtately  after  his  accession  occupied  himself  with  the 


reconquest  of  Fez  and  Nekor,  which  had  revolted  during  the  last 
years  of  the  former  caliph.  He  also  despatched  a  fleet  under 
Ya'qQb  b.  Isbiq,  which  ravaged  the  coast  of  France,  took 
Genoa,  and  plundered  the  coast  of  Calabria  before  returning 
to  Africa.  A  third  attempt  made  by  him  to  take  Egypt  resulted 
in  a  disastrous  defeat  at  Dhat  al-HumAn,  after  which  the  remains 
of  the  expedition  retreated  in  disorder  to  Barca. 

The  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Q&'im  were  troubled  by  the 
uprising  of  Abti  Yatfd  MakUad  al-ZenitI,  a  leader  who  during 
the  former  reign  had  acquired  a  following  among  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  Jebel  Aures,  indudixig  adherents  of  the  'IbadI 
sect.  After  having  fled  for  a  time  to  Mecca,  this  person  returned 
in  937  to  Tauzar  (Touzer),  the  original  seat  of  his  operations, 
and  was  imprison^  by  QiHm's  order.  His  sons,  aided  by  the 
powerful  tribe  Zenita,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  prison,  and 
releasing  their  father,  >vho  continued  to  organize  a  conspiracy 
on  a  vast  scale,  and  by  the  end  of  943  was  strong  eix>ugh  to  take 
the  field  against  the  Fatimite  sovereign,  whom  he  drove  out  of 
Kairawin.  Abti  Yazfd  proclaimed  himself  a  champion  of  Sunn! 
doctrine  against  the  Shfis,  and  ordered  the  legal  system  of 
Milik  to  be  restored  in  place  of  that  introduced  by  the  Fatimites. 
Apparently  the  doctrines  of  the  latter  has  as  yet  won  little 
popularity,  and  AbQ  Yazld  won  an  enormous  following,  except 
among  the  Kutima,  who  remained  faithful  to  Qi'im.  On  the 
last  day  of  October  944,  an  engagement  was  fought  between 
Kairawin  and  Mahdia  at  a  place  called  al-Akhawin,  which 
resulted  in  the  rout  of  Qi'im's  forces,  and  the  caliph's  being 
shortly  after  shut  up  in  his  capital,  the  suburbs  of  which  he 
defended  by  a  trench.  AbQ  Yazld's  forces  were  ill-suited  to 
maintain  a  protracted  siege,  and  since,  owing  to  the  former 
caliph's  forethought,  the  capital  was  in  a  condition  to  hold  out 
for  a  long  time,  many  of  them  deserted  and  the  besiegers  gained 
no  permanent  advantage.  After  the  siege  had  lasted  some 
ten  months  AbQ  Yazld  was  compelled  to  raise  it  (September 
945);  the  struggle,  however,  did  not  end  with  that  event,  and 
for  a  time  the  caliph  and  Aba  Yazld  continued  to  fight  with 
varying  fortune,  while  anarchy  prevailed  over  most  of  the 
caliph's  dominions.  Qn  the  X3th  of  January  946,  AbQ  Yazld 
shut  up  Qi'im's  forces  in  Susa  which  he  began  to  besiege,  and 
attempted  to  take  by  storm. 

On  the  x8th  of  May  945,  while  AbQ  Yaitd  was  besieging  Susa, 
the  caliph  al-Qi'im  died  at  Mahdia,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ismill,  who  took  the  title  Man$Qr.  He  almost  immediately 
relieved  Susa  by  sending  a  fleet,  which  joining  with  the  garrison 
inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  AbQ  Yazid,  who  had  to  evacuate 
Kairawin  also;  but  though  the  cities  were  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  Fatimite  prefects,  AbQ  Yazld  was  able  to  maintain  the  field 
for  more  than  two  years  longer,  while  his  followers  were  steadily 
decreasing  in  numbers,  and  he  was  repeatedly  driven  into  fast- 
nesses of  the  Sahara.  In  August  947  his  lut  stronghold  was 
taken,  and  he  died  of  wounds  received  in  defending  it.  His 
sons  carried  on  some  desultory  warfare  against  Man^Qr  after 
their  father's  death.  A  town  called  Man^Qra  or  §ibri  was 
built  adjoining  Kairawin  to  celebrate  the  decisive  victory  over 
AbQ  Yazld,  which,  however,  did  not  long  preserve  its  name. 
The  exhausted  condition  of  north-west  Africa  due  to  the  pro- 
tracted civil  war  required  some  years  of  peace  for  recuperation, 
and  further  exploits  are  not  recorded  for  Man^Qr,  who  died  on 
the  X9th  of  March  95a. 

Hb  son,  AbQ  Tamlm  Ma*add,  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  at 
the  time,  and  succeeded  his  father  with  the  title  Mo'izz  lidln 
allah.  His  authority  was  acknowledged  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  region  now  constituting  Morocco,  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  as 
well  as  Sicily,  and  he  appears  to  have  had  serious  thoughts  of 
endeavouring  to  annex  Spain.  At  an  early  period  in  his  reign  he 
made  Jauhar,  who  had  been  secretary  under  the  former  caliph, 
commander  of  the  forces,  and  the  services  rendered  by  this 
person  to  the  dynasty  made  him  count  as  its  second  founder 
after  al-Shl*!.  In  the  years  958  and  959  he  was  sent  westwards  to 
reduce  Fez  and  other  places  where  the  authority  of  the  Fatimite 
caliph  had  been  repudiated,  and  after  a  successful  expedition 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Atlantic    As  early  as  966  the  plan  of 
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attempting  a  fresh  invasion  of  Egypt  was  conceived,  and  pre- 
parations made  for  its  execution;  but  it  was  delayed,  it  is  said 
at  the  request  of  the  caliph's  mother,  who  wished  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  first;  and  her  honouraUe  treatment  by 
KAfOr  when  she  passed  through  Egypt  induced  the  caliph  to 
postpone  the  invasion  till  that  sovereign's  death. 

In  August  972  Mo'izz  resolved  to  follow  Jauhar's  pressing 
invitation  to  enter  his  new  capital  Cairo.  With  his  arrival  there 
the  centre  of  the  Fatimite  power  was  transferred  from  Mahdia 
and  Kairaw&n  to  Egypt,  and  their  original  dominion  became 
a  province  caUed  al-Maghrib,  which  immediately  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  hereditary  dynasty,  the  Zeirids,  acknowledging 
Fatimite  suzerainty.  The  first  sovereign  was  Bulukkin,  also 
called  Abu'l-FutOl^  YOsuf,  appointed  by  Mo'iza  as  his  viceroy 
on  the  occasion  of  his  departure  for  Egypt:  separate  prefects 
were  appointed  for  Sicily  and  Tripoli;  and  at  the  £nt  the 
minister  of  finance  was  to  be  an  offidal  independent  of  the 
governor  <A  the  Maghrib.  On  the  death  of  Bulukkin  in  984  he 
was  succeeded  by  a  son  who  took  the  royal  title  al-Man$ar,  under 
whose  rule  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Kutftma,  instigated  by 
the  caliph,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Zeirids,  who  originated 
from  the  Sanhaja  tribe.  This  attempt  was  defeated  by  the  energy 
of  Man$Qr  in  pisS;  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Fatimites  in  the 
Maghrib  became  more  and  more  confined  to  recognition  in  public 
prayer  and  on  coins,  and  the  payment  of  tribute  and  the  giving 
of  presents  to  the  viziers  at  Cairo.  The  fourth  ruler  of  the 
Zeirid  dynasty,  called  Mo'izz,  endeavoured  to  substitute  'Abbftsid 
suzerainty  for  Fatimite:  his  land  was  invaded  by  Arab  colonies 
sent  by  the  Fatimite  caliph,  with  whom  in  1051  Mo'izz  fought  a 
decisive  engagement,  after  which  the  dominion  of  the  Zeirids 
was  restricted  to  the  territory  adjoining  Mahdia;  a  number  of 
smaller  kingdoms  rising  up  around  them.  The  Zeirids  were  finally 
overthrown  by  Roger  II.  of  Sicily  in  1x48. 

After  the  death  of  al-Adid,  the  last  Fatimite  caliph  in  Egypt, 
some  attempts  were  made  to  place  on  the  throne  a  member  of 
the  family,  and  at  one  time  there  seemed  a  chance  of  the  Assassins, 
who  formed  a  branch  of  the  Fatimite  sect,  a-SHisting  in  this  project. 
In  XI 74  a  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  the  dynasty  was 
organized  by  'Umar^  of  Yemen,  a  court  poet,  with  the  aid  of 
eight  officials  of  the  govenunent:  it  was  discovered  and  those 
who  were  implicated  were  executed.  Two  persons  claiming 
Fatimite  descent  took  the  royal  titles  al-Mo'ta$im  billah  and 
al-mmid  lillah  in  the  years  XX75  and  1x76  respectively;  and 
as  late  as  1192  we  hear  of  pretenders  in  Egypt.  Some  members 
of  the  family  are  traceable  till  near  the  end  of  the  7th  century 
of  Islam. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Fatimites  as  a  sect,  apart  from  their 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  in  Islam^  are  little  known,  and  we 
are  not  justified  in  identUying  them  with  those  of  the  Assassins, 
the  Carroathians  or  the  Druses,  though  all  these  sects  are 
connected  with  them  in  origin.  A  famous  account  is  given  by 
Maqifzl  of  a  ^stem  of  education  by  which  the  neophyte  had 
doubts  gently  instilled  into  his  mind  till  he  was  prepared  to 
have  the  allegorical  meaning  of  the  Koran  set  before  him,  and  to 
substitute  some  form  of  natural  for  revealed  religion.  In  most 
accounts  of  the  early  days  of  the  community  it  is  stated  that  the 
permission  of  wine-drinking  and  licentiousness,  and  the  com- 
munity of  wives  and  property  formed  part  of  its  tenets.  There 
b  little  in  the  recorded  practice  of  the  Fatimite  state  to  confirm 
or  justify  these  assertions;  and  they  appear  to  have  diflei^ed 
from  orthodox  Moslems  raUier  in  small  details  of  ritual  and  law 
than  in  deq>  matters  of  doctrine. 

AuTHOKiTiBS.— F.  WQstenfekl,  Gesckichte  der  Falimiden  Chalifen, 
(GOttingen,  1881):  E.  Mender.  Histoirt  de  rAJrique  SepfentrumaU 
(Paris,  1888);  M.  J.  dc  Goeje,  MSmoir*  sur  Us  Carmathes  de  Bahrain 
tl  Us  Fatimides  (2nd  ed..  Leiden,  1886);  P.  Casanova,  "  Mimoire 
sur  les  demierB  Fatimides,"  Mem,  Miss.  arckiUotvnu  au  Cairt, 
vol.  vi. ;  for  the  lives  d  "Obaidallah  and  AbQ  Yadd,  Cnerbonneau  in 
the  Journal  AstaHque^  s6r.  iv.  vol.  20,  and  ttr,  v.  vol.  5.  See  also 
Egypt:  History t  sect.  Mahommedan.  (D.  S.  M.*) 

FAUBOURG,  the  French  name  for  a  portion  of  a  town  which 
lies  outside  the  walls,  hence  property  a  suburb.  The  name 
survives  in  certain  parts  of  Paris,  such  as  the  Faubourg  St 


Antoine,  and  the  Faubooig  St  Germain,  &c,  which  have  long 
since  cnsed  to  be  suburbs  and  have  become  portions  of  the 
town  itself.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtfuL  The  eariier 
spelling  faux-bourgt  and  the  occurrence  in  medieval  Latin  of 
falsus^rgus  (see  Ducange,  dcssarium,  s.v.  **  Falsus-Burgus"), 
was  taken  as  showing  its  obvious  origin  and  meaning,  the  sham 
or  quasi-bofough.  The  generally  accepted  derivation  is  from 
fors,  outside  (Lat.  forts,  outside  the  gates),  and  b^tirg.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  word  is  the  French  adaptation  of  the  Ger. 
PfaUbargeTf  the  burghers  of  the  pale,  i.e.  outside  the  waDs 
but  within  the  pale. 

FAUCES  (a  Latin  plural  word  for  **  throat ";  the  singular 
faux  is  rarely  found),  in  anatomy,  the  hinder  part  of  the  mouth, 
which  leads  into  the  (Jiarynx;  aJso  an  architectural  term  given 
by  Vitruvius  to  narrow  passages  on  either  side  of  the  taUinum, 
through  which  access  could  be  obtained  from  the  atrium  to  the 
peristylar  court  in  the  rear. 

FAUCHBR.  LteNARO  J08BPH  [L£on]  (1803-1854),  French 
politician  and  economist,  was  bom  at  Limoges  on  the  8th  of 
September  1803.  When  he  was  nine  years  old  the  family 
removed  to  Toulouse,  where  the  boy  was  sent  to  school.  Hh 
parents  were  separated  in  1816,  and  Lfon  Faucher,  who  resisted 
his  father's  attempts  to  put  hUn  to  a  trade,  helped  to  suiq;x>rt 
himself  and  his  mother  during  the  rest  of  his  school  career  by 
designing  embroidery  and  needlework.  As  a  private  tutor  in 
Paris  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  direction  of  archaeology 
and  history,  but  with  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was  drawn  into 
active  political  journalism  on  the  Liberal  side.  He  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Temps  from  1830  to  1833,  when  he  became  editor 
of  the  ConslittUiatmd  for  a  short  tiinc.  A  Sunday  journal  of 
his  own,  Le  Bien  public,  proved  a  disastrous  financial  faflure; 
and  his  political  independence  having  caused  his  retirement 
from  the  Constiluiionnd,  he  joined  in  1834  the  Counter  franfois, 
of  which  he  was  editor  from  1839  until  1842,  when  the  paper 
changed  hands.  Faucher  belonged  in  policy  to  the  dynastic 
Left,  and  consistently  preached  moderation  to  the  more  tfdent 
Liberals.  On  resigning  his  connexion  with  the  Cottrrier  franoais 
he  gave  his  attentitm  chiefly  to  economic  questions.  He  advo- 
cated a  customs  union  between  the  Latin  countries  to  counter- 
balance the  German  ZoUverein,  and  in  view  of  the  impractic- 
ability of  such  a  measure  narrowed  his  proposal  in  1842  to  a 
customs  union  between  France  aiul  Belgium.  In  1843  he  visited 
England  to  study  the  English  social  system,  publishing  the 
results  of  his  investigations  in  a  famous  series  of  £ittdes  sur 
PAnglderre  (2  vols.,  1845),  published  originally  in  the  Retue 
des  deux  mandes.  He  helped  to  organize  the  Bordeaux  associa- 
tion for  free-trade  propaganda,  and  it  was  as  an  advocate  <rf 
free  trade  that  he  was  elected  in  1847  to  the  chamber  of  deputies 
for  Reims.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  entered  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  for  the  department  of  Mame,  where  he 
opposed  many  Republican  measures— the  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  labour,  the  creation  of  the  national  relief  works  in  Paris, 
the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  and  others.  Under  the 
presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon  he  became  minister  of  public 
works,  and  then  minister  of  the  interior,  but  his  action  in  seeking 
to  influence  the  coming  elections  by  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  the  prefects  was  censured  by  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  he  was  compdled  to  resign  office  on  the  14th  of  May  1849. 
In  1851  he  was  again  minister  of  the  interior  untO  Napoleon 
declared  his  intention  of  resorting  to  univenal  suffrage.  After 
the  coup  d*iUtt  of  December  he  refused  a  seat  in  the  consultative 
commission  instituted  by  Napoleon.  He  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science  in  1849, 
and  his  retirement  from  politics  permitted  a  return  to  his  writings 
on  economics.  He  had  been  to  Italy  in  search  of  health  in  1854, 
and  was  returning  to  Paris  on  business  when  he  was  seized  by 
t3rphoid  at  Marseilles,  where  he  died  on  the  X4th  of  December 
1854- 

Hit  miscellaneous  writii^  were  collected  (2  vols.,  1856)  as 
UUanges  d'iconamie  poliUque  et  de  finance,  and  his  speeches  in  the 
legislature  are  printed  in  vol.  ii.  of  lira  Faucker,  bit^rapkie  ei 
correspondance  (a  vols.,  2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1873). 
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JPAUCUirr,  GIAUDB  (iS3o-i6oi),-  French  historian  and 
antiquary,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  July  X530W  Of  his 
cariy  life  few  particulars  are  known.  He  applied  himsdf  to  the 
atody  of  the  early  f^nch  chroniclers,  and  proposed  to  publish 
n»'y*«  which  would  throw  li^t  on  the  first  periods  of  the 
monarchy.  During  the  dvil  wars  he  lost  a  lai^  part  of  his 
books  jind  manuscripts  in  a  riot,  and  was  compelled  to  leave 
Paris.  He  then  settled  at  Marseilles.  Attaching  himsdf  after- 
wards to  Cardinal  de  Toiimon,  he  accompanied  him  in  1554 
to  Italy,  whence  he  was  several  times  sent  on  embassies  to  the 
kin&  with  reports  on  the  siege  of  Siena.  His  services  at  length 
procured  him  the  post  <^  president  of  the  chambre  des  monnaies, 
and  thus  cnaUed  him  to  r^ume  his  literary  studies.  Having 
become  embarrassed  with  debt,  he  found  it  necessary,  at  the 
mgit  of  seventy,  to  sell  his  office;  but  the  king,  amused  with  an 
^■gram,  gave  him  a  pension,  with  the  title  of  histwiographer 
of  Fkanoe.  Fauchet  has  the  reputation  of  an  impartial  and 
tcmpnloualy  accurate  writer;  and  in  his  works  are  to  be  found 
important  facts  not  easily  accessible  dse where.  He  was,  however, 
cnrirdy  uncritical,  and  lus  style  is  singularly  inelegant.  His 
principd  works  (r579,  1599)  treat  of  Gaulish  and  French  anti- 
quities, of  the  dignities  and  magistrates  of  FVance,  <^  the 
origin  of  the  f^nch  language  and  poetry,  of  the  liberties  of  the 
GaUkan  church,  &c  A  collected  edition  was  published  in  z6io. 
Fanchet  took  part  in  a  translation  <^  the  Annals  of  Tadtus 
(158^).    He  died  at  Paris  about  the  dose  oi  1601. 

FAUGHBT,  CLAUDE  (i744-x793)f  French  revolutionary 
bishop,  was  bom  at  Domes  (Niivre)  on  the  22nd  of  Septembcar 
Z744.  He  was  a  curate  of  the  church  of  St  Roch,  Paris,  when 
he  was  engaged  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  marquis  of  Choiseul; 
brother  of  Louis  XV.'s  minister,  an  appointment  which  proved 
to  be  the  first  step  to  fortune.  He  was  successivdy  grand  vicar 
to  the  archbishop  of  Bourges,  preacher  to  the  king,  and  abbot 
of  Montfort-Lacarre.  The  "  philosophic  "  tone  of  his  sermons 
caused  his  dfsmt^al  from  court  in  1788  before  he  became  a 
popular  speaker  in  the  Parisian  sections.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  attack  on  the  Bastille,  and  on  the  5th  of  August 
1789  he  delivered  an  doquent  discourse  by  way  oi  funeral 
sermon  for  the  dtizens  slain  on  the  X4th  of  July,  taking  as  his 
text  the  words  of  St  Paul,  "  Ye  have  been  called  to  liberty." 
Be  blessed  the  tricdour  flag  for  the  National  Guard,  and  in 
September  was  dected  to  the  Commune,  from  which  he  retired 
in  October  1790.  During  the  next  winter  he  organized  within 
the  PaLus  Royal  the  "  Sodal  Club  of  the  Sodety  of  the  Friends 
of  Trath,"  presiding  over  crowded  meetings  under  the  self- 
assnmed  title  of  procweur  giniral  de  la  virili.  Neverthdess, 
events  were  marching  faster  than  his  opinions,  and  the  last 
occaaion  on  which  he  carried  his  public  with  him  was  in  a  sermon 
pleached  at  Notre  Dame  on  the  14th  of  February  1791.  In 
Mmj  he. became  constitutional  bishop  of  Cdvados,  and  was 
presently  returned  by  the  department  to  the  Legislative 
Aaaembly,  and  afterwards  to  the  Convention.  At  the  king's 
trial  he  voted  for  the  appeal  to  the  people  and  for  the  penalty 
of  imprisomnent.  He  protested  against  the  execution  ol  Louis 
XVL  in  the  /mtim/  des  amis  (January  a6,  1793),  and  next 
month  was  denounced  to  the  Convention  for  proUbiting  married 
priests  frcMn  the  exerdse  of  the  priesthood  in  his  diocese.  He 
reouioed  secretary  to  the  Convention  until  the  accusation  of 
the  Otrondists  in  May  1 793.  In  July  he  was  imprisoned  on  the 
charge  of  supporting  the  federalist  movement  at  Caen,  and  of 
complidty  with  Charlotte  Corday,  whom  he  had  taken  to  see 
n  sitting  of  the  Convention  on  her  arrival  in  Paris.  Of  the 
SfBOOnd.  of  these  charga  he  was  certainly  innocent.  With  the 
Giroodnt  deputies  he  was  brought  before  the  revdutionary 
ttibaaal  on  the  30th  of  October,  and  was  guillotined  on  the 
following  day. 

See  Mhmns  ,  .  .  on  LeUres  de  Qande  Panchei  (5th  ed.,  1793) ; 
N0tes  sm  Clamde  Famcket  (Caen.  1842). 

rAUOT,  HBLBIfA  SAVILLB  (1817-1898),  English  actress, 
the  daoi^ter  of  John  Saville  Faudt,  an  actor,  was  born  in  London. 
Her  first  London  appearance  was  made  on  the  5th  of  January 
1S36  at  Covent  Garden  as  Julia  in  The  Hmckkock,    Her  success 


in  this  was  so  definitdy  confirmed  by  her  subsequent  acting 
of  Juliet,  Lady  Teade,  Beatrice,  Imogen  and  Hermione,  that 
within  dghteen  months  she  was  engaged  by  Macready  as  leading 
lady  at  0>vent  Garden.  There,  besides  appearing  iia  several 
Sh^cespearian  characters,  she  created  the  herdne's  part  in 
Lytton's  Dnchess  de  la  VaUtkre  (1836),  Lady  ef  Lyons  (1838), 
Richelieu  (1839),  The  Sea  Captain  (1839),  Money  (1840),  and 
Browning's  Siraford  (1837).  After  a  visit  to  Paris  and  a  short 
season  at  the  Haymarket,  she  jdned  the  Drury  Lane  company 
under  Macready  eariy  in  1843.  There  she  played  Lady  Macbeth, 
Constance  in  King  Johkf  Desdemona  and  Imogen,  and  took, 
part  in  the  first  production  of  Westland  Marston's  Patrician's 
Daughter  (1842)  and  Browning's  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon  (1843). 
Among  her  successful  tours  was  induded  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1844- 
1845,  where  she  acted  with  Macready  in  several  Shakespearian 
plays.  In  1851  she  was  married  to  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Theodore 
Martin,  but  stiU  acted  occasionally  for  charity.  One  of  her  last 
appearances  was  as  Beatrice,  on  the  opening  of  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  at  Stratford-on-Avon  on  the  33rd  of  AptiL  1879. 
In  X  881  there  appeared  in  Blackwood^s  Magasine  the  &st  of  her 
Ldters  on  some  of  Shahespean^s  Heroines,  which  were  published 
in  book  form  as  On  Some  of  Shakespeare's  Female  Characters 
.(1885).  Lady  Martin  died  at  her  home  near  Llangollen  in  Wales 
on  the  3xst  of  October  1898.  There  is  a  tablet  to  her  in  the 
Shakespeare  Memorial  with  a  portrait  figure,  and  the  marble 
pulpit  in  the  Shakespeare  church— with  her  portrait  as  Saint 
Helena— was  given  in  her  memory  by  her  husband. 
See  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  Helena  Faudt  (1900). 

FAUJAS  DB  SAINT-FOMD,  BARTHtLEMT  (1741-18x9), 
Ercnch  gedogbt  and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Mont^limart  on  the 
X7th  of  May  X74X.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuiu'  College  at 
Lyons;  afterwards  he  went  to  GrenoUe,  appUed  himsdf  to  the 
study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  advocate  to  the  parliament. 
He  rose  to  be  president  of  the  seneschal's  court  (1765),  a  post 
which  he  honourably  filled,  but  the  duties  of  which  became 
irksome,  as  he  had  early  devdoped  a  love  of  nature  and  his 
favourite  relaxation  was  found  in  visits  to  the  Alps.  There  he 
began  to  study  the  forms,  stmcture,  composition  and  super- 
posidon  of  rocks.  In  1775  he  discovered  in  the  Vday  a  rich 
deposit  of  poKzuolana,  which  in  due  coiuse  was  worked  by  the 
government.  In  X776  he  put  himsdf  in  communication  with 
Buffon,  who  was  not  dow  to  percdve  the  value  of  his  labours. 
Invited  by  Buffon  to  Paris,  he  quitted  the  law,  and  was  appointed 
by  Louis  XVL  assistant  naturalist  to  the  museum,  to  which  office 
was  added  some  years  later  (1785,  1788)  that  of  royal  commis- 
sioner for  mines.  One  of  the  most  important  of  his  works  was  the 
Recherches  sur  les  voUans  iteints  du  Vivarais  et  du  Vetay,  which 
appeared  in  X778.  In  this  work,  rich  in  facts  Aod  observations, 
he  devdoped  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  vdcanoes.  In  his 
capadty  of  commissioner  for  mines  Faujas  travelled  in  almost 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  everywhere  devoting  attention  to 
the  nature  and  constituents  of  the  rocks.  It  was  he  who  first 
recognized  the  vdcanic  nature  of  the  basdtic  cdumns  of  the 
cave  of  Fingal  (Staffa),  although  the  island  was  visited  in  1772 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,,  who  remarked  that  the  stone  "  is  a  coarse 
kind  of  Basaltes,  very  much  resembling  the  Giants'  Causeway 
in  Ireland "  (Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland  and  Voyagte  to  the 
Hebrides).  Faujas's  Voyage  en  Angleterre,  en  £cosse  et  aux  ties 
Hihrides  (1797)  is  full  of  interest — containing  anecdotes  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  Dr  John  Whitehurst,  and  an  amusing  account 
of  "  The  Dinner  of  an  Academic  Club  "  (the  Royal  Sodety),  and 
has  been  trandated  into  English  (2  vols.,  X799).  Having  been 
nominated  in  x  793  professor  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  he  hdd 
this  post  till  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  retiring  in  x8x8 
to  his  estate  of  Saint- Fond  in  Dauphin^.  Faujas  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  balloon  experiments  of  the  brothers  Montgolfier, 
and  published  a  very  complete  Description  des  exptriences  de  la 
machine  airostatique  de  MM.  Montgolfier,  &c.  (1783,  X784). 
He  contributed  many  sdendfic  memoirs  to  the  Annates  and  the 
Mtmoires  of  the  museum  of  naturd  histcvy.  Among  his  separate 
works,  in  addition  to  those  dready  named  ut—Histoire  naiurelle 
de  la  prcnnce  de  Dauphini  (1781, 1782);  Miniralogie  des  voicans 


2o6 

{1784);  ud  Eiiai  it  iMBfia  (1803-1809).    IViijudfedaD  die 

iSthof  July  1819. 

FAULT(M[d.Eng./<ikU,[hrough  (be French, from Ibe popular 
LiiiD  UMol/iiUfH,  to(iil;theorigiiu]Jo{llicL*UiibeiiiSKp]tad 
ia  Engl^  Id  the  istb  ceniuiy),  i.  failing,  miitake  or  dtttn. 

In  geology,  the  term  ts  civen  to  a  plane  of  dtslocitioD  ii 
portion  of  the  eaith'i  cnul;  lyDODyms  iu«l  in  mining  1 
"  IiouNe,"  "throw"  and  "heave";  the  German  equivalt 
ii  ffnnr/iuit  and  the  French /oiJIa.  Faiilli  on  a  unall  Kale  are 
■ometimei  iharply- 
defined  planes,'  ai  if 
the   rocks   hid    been 

Bliced    through      and 

fitted  together  again 

after     being     ihilted 

i).      In    such 

:i,    the 


on  one  or  both  lida 
fault.  Somelims  in  1  leries  o(  itiata  the  bed*  00  the  aide 
has  been  pushed  up  are  brnt  down  against  the  fault  while 
in  the  opposite  side  are  bent  up  (fig  i)     Uoit  cominonly 


Fio. 


the  rocks  on  both  sides  are  considerably  broken  jumbled  and 
ciunipled  to  tbit  the  hne  of  liacluie  is  marked  by  a  belt  or  «s11- 
like  mis>  of  fragmentary  rock,/aiiJl-r«rl,  which  may  be  seven! 
yards  in  bnadlh.    Faidls  iie  to  be  distiDguisbcd  from  jaiau 

of  the  lock  on  one  aide  of  the  fault-plane  relatively  to  that  on  the 
other  (ide.  The  trace  ol  a  fault-plane  at  the  surface  of  the  eailh 
la  a  line  (or  belt  of  fault-rock),  which  in  geological  napping  is 
often  spoken  of  at  a  "  fault-line  "  or  "  line  of  fault."    Fig.  3 


Flc.  J.— Plan  of  limpk  fauld 
ts  the  plan  of  a  ilmpk  fault;  quite  frequently,  hawev 
Tauli  (ubdivides  at  the  extremities  in 
u  (fig.  4),  01  the  main  fault  may  be  1 


"  Faul  t- planes  "are  sometimetperpe 
nore  usually  they  are  inclined  at  a  gn 
LUgle  made  by  the  fault-plane  with  thi 

'The/aaU-fliiK ii nota  plane lurfan 


fault  m  the  angle  of  indinatioa  were  measured  from  tlic  borini^ 
as  in  determining  the  "  dip  "  ol  strata,  thii  would  be  etpressed 
■>  the  "  dip  of  the  fault  ").    InGgt.  1  and  >  the  fiulti  are  hading 


Fic.  5.~P[an  of  main  lault,  with  bianchct. 
toward)  the  right  of  the  reader.  The  amoimi  of  dislocation  as 
measured  along  a  fault-place  is  the  duplaanaii  of  the  fault 
(for  an  itlustiition  of  these  terms  see  fig.  18,  where  they  are 
applied  to  a  thrust  fault);  the  vertical  displacement  is  the  litea 
with  verticil 


Fio.  6. 

-So^onofavHtlci 

and  iDcliKd  fault. 

Kiceaa  great 

as  in  A.  while  the 

brow  Es  the  same  In  both:  the 

ault  A  has  n. 

heave,  in  B  it  is  cc 

tiderable.     Tie  lock  on 

that 

irier 

which  has  droppe. 

n  ihr 

nlher 

1  be  upon  the  dow 

throw  tide  of  the  fault 

thr 

elaiively  uplifted 

Ibet 

ro  lault 
walL" 

faces  are  known  as 

the  "  hanging-waU  "  an 

dthe 

The 

een  the  hade  and  ihediteclioB 

iiillt 

which  hade  under  the 

nibn 

•ord9 

those 

ard 

wd  faults,"  which  bide  beneath  the  uplhiow  side 

IV,  Ih 

foot-wJl  exhibits 

a  relative  sinking.     N 

mil 

suits 

mpL£ed   in  figs,  i 

1,  and  6;  in  the  tatte 

Aanr 

B  are  on  the  down 

Fig-  7 

d  fnull.     Normal  laulti 

■a 

ed  bccaute  t  hey  are  more  generally  prevalent  tha 
type;  they  are  sometimes  designated  "drup"  or  ' 
faults,  but  these  are  misleading  eipressioni  and 
discountenanced.  Normal  faults  are  regarded  as  th 
ling  of  the  crust,  hence  they  have  been  called 
as  distinguished  from  reversed  faults,  which  ai 
Jue  to  pressure.  It  ii  needful,  however,  10  eic 
n  in  accepting  this  view  eicept  ir  a  restricted  an 
sense,  for  there  are  many  instances  In  vhicb  the  two 
inlimately  associated  (see  fig.  8).  and  a  whole  comp 
)f  faults  may  be  the  result  of  horisonlal  (langeniial 
alone  or  even  of  direct  vertical  uplift.  It  is  often  lacill 


Bonu]  ibd  Kvnwd  f ndu  ve  d 

the  [ncluTTd  nutl-blocki;  bu 

Wbit  ii  actuall/  oburvcd  in  < 


(impk  vtFlical 
potilion  of 


Fk.  I  — Diunmo^scncLy  uQduWtin^tcnticur  byaftultp 
iriUl  iiuraiu  IhrDW  ia  oppoate  dincliont. 
Boliatii,  vlikb  btvc  (dun  pUcc  ikHig  the  fkult-pUne  at  vuiou: 
utia  lisoi  boriumld  lo  vctiiul;  frequently  it  can  be  ibavji 
t^I  IbcK  aavtmeDU  have  been  eitiemely  complicited.  Tht 
uruUflB  tni  "  ilickeotidei "  od  the  ficei  bl  i  fault  indicate 
only  the  diitclioa  of  the  lui  movement. 


iiocculonaUy 


A  vn^e  Doraul  fault  of  larfe  thioir  is  umetimei  replaa 
a  aeria  of  doie  parsUel  (aulti,  each  throwing  a  inuU  amoui 
tbe  ume  tiirection  if  tlie«e  subordinate  faults  occuf  vnth] 
iismw  width  of  ground  tbcy  are  known  la  dulnbulun  fauil 
they  an  more  widdy  aeparaled  tbey  are  called  lUf  Jaul 
(fig.  o)-    Occauonally 

another  and  ioleraect 
and    the    rock    man 

bed  as  a  InmiM 
/aall  (%  10)     A  fault 

Ifae  Mrike  of  bolded 
rock*  i>  a  ilnki  /anil 

which  nuu  along 

direction    of    the  Fio.  Ii.— SccIianaciriH  tbe  plan.  fig.  II, 
dip  is  a  di>  faull;  a 

u-called  Haemal  fanil  uket  a  direction  inlHDiediaie  between 
two  directions.  Although  the  eSecta  of  these  typea  of 
fault  upon  the  outcrops  of  ttrala  differ,  there  are  no  inlrlnaic 


A  broad  monoclinaJ  fold  la  somel 
a  Iiult  el  gradually  increasing  throw 
reguded  aa  pivoted  at  one  end.    A( 
OD  the  downlbtov  aide  towards  one  end,  and  on  the  upthrow 
da  the  other,  the  movement  having  taken  place  about 


ans  appioiimaleiy  DDrmal  to  the  fau 

Ilili  cue  being  near  the  centre.    Froi 

id  it  B  evident  that  the  same  fault  may  at  the  same  time  be 

lh"noniial"aKl"  reversed  "(ieefig.8).   When  the  principal 

■vcaaent  along  a  hi^y  inclined  lault-plane  has  been  approii. 


BBteir  hotfuioial,  tbe  fault 
boriioatal  component  in  fa 


haa  been  variously  ityled  a  lattrot 
jttrH  Iknul  or  a  box  /atit.    Thi 


upthrow  aide;  if  it  hades  against  the  dip  direction  it  may  repeat 
aome  of  the  beds  on  the  upthrow  aide  (figt.  ii  and  ii).  With 
dip  faults  the  crop  is  carried  forward  (down  the  dip}  on  the 
upthrow  ude.  lie  perpendicular  distance  between  the  crop 
of  the  bed  (dike  or  vein)  on  opposite  aidet  of  the  fault  la  the 
"offut."  The  oHict  decreases  with  increasing  angle  of  dip 
and  increases  with  increase  in  the  throw  of  the  fault  (£g.  ij). 


Fjc.  i^ — Plan  of  itrata  traversed  by  a  dimiiiishing  itrike  fault. 
Faults  which  run  oblitiuely  acrosi  the  direction  of  dip,  it  they 
hade  with  the  dip  of  the  strata,  will  produce  oflsct  with  "  gap  " 
between  the  outcrops;  if  they  bade  in  the  opposite  direction 
10  the  dip,  oflfct  vilh  "  overlap  "  is  caused;  in  the  latter  case 
the  crop  DiDves  forward  (down  dip)  on  the  denuded  upthmw 
side,  in  the  (ortoer  it  mova  backward.  The.eSect  of  a  strike 
fault  of  diminishing  throw  ia  seen  in  fig.  14.  Faults  crouing 
folded  strata  cause  tbe  outctopi  to  approach  on  the  upthrow 
side  of  s  syndine  and  tend  to  separate  the  ootcraps  of  an  anti- 
cline (figs,  ij,  i«,  ij). 

In  the  majority  o(  case*  tbe  uplhrown  side  of  a  fault  has  been 
so  reduced  by  denudilion  as  to  leave  no  aharp  upstanding 
ridgei  but  eumplei  are  known  where  the  uplhrown  side  Mill 


exiiU  u  ■  promlnait  diS-Uke  face  ot  nek,  ■  "tuiIt-Hacp"; 

(uniliu  insUmca  occur  in  the  Basin  rangs  of  Utah,  Ncvadi.fte,, 
and  many  situlUn  eumpln  have  b«a  observed  in  the  areas 
afiecWd  by  Rcenl  urthquals  in  Japan,  San  Fiandico  and 
olber  p[aces.  Gut  allbougli  there  may  be  no  sharp  diS,  Ihe 
eflect  of  faultint  upon  topographic  (ormi  is  abundantly  evident 
vberever  a  harder 
rata  has  been 


:eitaln     French 
1,  Ihe  upstanding 


■ 

L           ■■■■■ 

....     T " 

r. 

1.      -   :;:--^ 

TT*— ;-• 

_    "1 

has  been  observed  thai 

In    curved    faulls    the 

ainvexit]i   Is   dincled 

,— Pljm  of  u  anHeliM  (A),  and  the  ume  way  u  the 

tdby.fault        tiiati.     OccuIoiuUy 

one  or  more  panllel 
faults  have  let  down  an  Intervening  strip  of  rockj  tfien^y  fann- 
ing "  lanll  valleys  "  or  Graben  (Grahensnitti) ;  the  GreM  Rift 
Valley  b  a  striking  example.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  a  Urge  ana  of 
rack  is  iomeliincs  lifted 


Fib.  is,— Plan  ( 
■yndine  (5),  di 


which  have  let  down  Ihi 


#.%. 


"T 


Faults  hav«  often  an 
Imporuni  influence  upon 
wiiei.nipply  by  brin«mR 
imperviout  beds  up 
againit  pervious  ones  or 
vice  verUi  thus  fonnlnf  undeignnind  dam*  or  rcservdrs,  or 
alloKing  water  to  Bow  away  that  would  otherwise  be  oonserved. 
Spdngs  often  liK  akHig  ttae  outcnqi  of  >  fault.   Id  casi  and  metal 


mining  it  is  evident  fiem  what  hit  alretdy.been  (aid  that  lanlla 

must  act  Bometimei  benefidaUy,  wmetimct  Ihe  nvene.    It  is  » 
common  occurrence  foi  faull-fitsum  and  fault-rock  to  appot 

of  the  qjaces  and  bioken  ground  wilh  mineral  on 

In  certain  regions  which  have  been  aubjccted  U 
CTUstal  difllurbancc  a 
lype  of  fault  ii  fouDd 
which  poaaeaae*  ■  very  <y 

low   hade — lonielimcs      ^        ** 


Ihe  upthrowB  nun;  Fio.  H.-Section  along  the  downcast 
[hese    are    termed  sideof sajoefcult. 

Ikruili,  noUnsli,  ot 

nerUnuf  JauIU  (Fr.  rewnremaili,  JaiUtt  it  dunuihtmat, 
riarriaga;  Ger.  Vboukiiiiatai,  Obtriprangi,  Wahid,  PaOtm- 
•mctrfunitn}.  Tbruiti  shdiJd  nol  be  confused  with  revened 
laulis,  which  have  a  strong  bade.    TlmuU  play  a  veiy  impoitaai 


pan  in  the  N  W  hghltndi  of  Sco  Und  the  Scandmavian  higb- 
Unds,  Ihe  western  Alps,  the  Appaladtians.  the  Belgian  coal  region. 
&c.  By  tbe  action  erf  tfarutla  enormous  muses  of  rock  have  bem 
pushed  almost  horltontally  over  underlying  Kicks,  In  some  cue* 
for  several  mQes.    One  of  the  largest  of  Ihe  Scandinavian  ihrutt 
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is  1X20  m.  long,  80  m.  broad,  and  5000  ft.  thick. 
In  Scotland  three  grades  of  thmsts  are  reoognised,  maximum, 
major,  and  minor  thrusts;  the  last  have  veiy  generally  been 
truncated  by  those  of  greater  magnitude.  Some  of  these  great 
thrusts  have  received  distinguishing  names,  4.g.  the  Moine 
thrust  (fig.  19)  and  the  Ben  More  thrust;  similarly  in  the  coal 
basin  of  Mons  and  Valendenncs  we  find  tht  faiUt  d§  Baussu 
and  thie  Grande  faiiU  dm  midi.  Overturned  folds  are  frequently 
seen  pnsBtng  into  thrusts.  Bayley  Willis  has  classified  thrusts 
as  (i)  Shear  thrusts,  (a)  Break  thrusts,  (3)  Stretch  thrusts,  and 
<4)  Erosion  thrusts. 

Dr  J.  E.  Marr  ("  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  En|^  Lake 
Disttict,"  Free.  CeU,  Assof,,  xgoo)  has  described  a  type  of  fault 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  converse  of  a  thrust  fault.  If 
we  rffwff''^*''  a  series  of  rock  masses  A,  B,  C — of  which  A  is  the 
oldest  and  undennost— undergoing  thrusting,  say  from  south 
to  north,  should  the  mass  C  be  prevented  from  moving  forward 
as  rapidly  as  B,  a  low-hading  fault  may  form  between  C  and  B 
and  the  mass  C  may  lag  beMnd;  similarly  the  mass  B  may  lag 
behind  A.  Such  faults  Dr  Marr  calls  '*  Ug  faults."  A  mass  of 
rock  suffering  thrusting  or  lagging  may  yield  unequally  in  its 
several  parts,  and  those  portions  tending  to  travel  more  rapidly 
than  the  adjoining  masses  in  the  same  sheet  may  be  cut  oflf  by 
fiactores.  Thus  Uie  faster-moving  blocks  will  be  separated  from 
the  slower  ones  by  faults  approximately  normal  to  the  plane 
of  movement:  thoe  are  described  as  "  tear  faults." 

Fauhs  may  occur  in  rocks  of  all  ages;  small  local  dislocations 
are  observnble  even  in  glacial  deposits,  alluvium  and  loess. 
A  re^on  of  faulUng  may  continue  to  be  so  through  more  than  one 
geological  period.  Little  is  known  of  the  mechanism  of  faulting 
or  of  the  causes  that  produce  it;  the  majority  of  the  text-book 
czpianations  will  not  bear  scrutiny,  and  there  is  room  for  ex- 
tended observation  and  research.  The  sodden  yielding  of  the 
strau  along  a  plane  of  faulting  is  a  familiar  cause  of  earthquakes. 

Sec  E.  de  Margerie  and  A.  Heim,  Lis  Dislocations  d*  Fieora  lerreslrg 
(Zarich.  1888):  A.  Rothpletz,  GeoUktoniscke  ProbUwu  (Stuttgart, 
1894);  B.  Willis,  "  The  Mechanics  of  Appalachian  Structure,"  ijlk 
Amm.  Kep.  U^.  GeoL  Survey  (18^1-1892,  pub.  1893).  A  prolonged 
dbcmnon  of  the  subject  ia  given  in  Economic  Gmf^OF,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
U^A.,  vols.  L  and  u.  (1906, 1907).  (A.  Gi. ;  J.  A.  H.) 

FAUIA,  the  name,  in  Roman  mythology,  of  a  countxy  goddess 
of  the  fields  and  cattle,  known  sometimes  as  the  sister,  some- 
times as  the  wife  of  the  god  Faunus;  hence  the  term  is  used 
collectively  for  all  the  animals  In  any  given  geographical  area 
or  geological  period,  or  for  an  enumeration.of  the  same.  It  thus 
corresponds  to  the  term  "  flora  "  in  respect  to  plant  life. 

PAUVTLEBOY,  HENRY  (1785-1824),  Enj^  banker  and 
forger,  was  bom  in  1785.  After  seven  years  as  a  clerk  in  the 
t4)odon  bank  of  Manh,  Sibbald  &  (^.,  of  which  his  father  was 
one  of  the  foundexs,  he  was  taken  into  partnership,  and  the  whole 
fciiffi"^**  of  the  firm  was  left  in  his  hands.  In  1824  the  bank 
snspcoded  payment.  Fauntleroy  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
appropriating  trust  funds  by  forging  the  trustees'  signatures, 
and  was  cnnmitted  for  trial,  it  being  freely  rumoured  that  he 
had  apiMV)priated  £250,000,  which  he  had  squandered  In  de- 
bauchery. He  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and,  the  case  against 
him  having  been  proved,  he  admitted  his  guilt,  but  pleaded  that 
he  bad  used  the  misappropriated  funds«to  pay  his  firm's  debts. 
He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  himged.  Seventeen 
merchants  and  bankers  gave  evidence  as  to  his  general  integrity 
at  the  trial,  and  after  his  conviction  powerful  influence  was 
broaglit  to  bear  on  hts  behalf,  and  his  case  was  twice  argued 
before  judges  on  points  of  law.  An  Italian  named  Angelini 
even  offered  to  take  Fauntlero/s  place  on  the  scaffold.  The 
efforts  of  his  many  friends  were,  however,  unavailing,  and  he 
was  executed  on  the  30th  of  November  1824.  A  wholly 
uofoandcd  rumour  was  widely  credited  for  some  time  subse- 
qoeatly  to  the  effect  that  he  had  escaped  strangulation  by 
inserting  a  silver  tube  in  his  throat,  and  was  living  comfortably 
alm»d. 

See  A.  Griffith's  Chnmides  of  Newtak,  fL  S94-300,  and  Pierce 
Caa*«  Aetammt  of  Iko  Trial  of  Mr  FamUkroy. 
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FAUNUS  (U  the  "  kindly,"  from  Ul.fa9ere,  or  the  "  speaker," 
from /ar»),  an  old  Italian  rural  deity,  the  bestower  of  fruitfulness 
on  fields  and  cattle.  As  such  he  is  akin  to  or  identical  with 
Inuus  C  fructifier  ")  and  Lupercus  (see  Lupekcalxa).  Faunus 
also  revealed  the  secrets  of  the  future  by  strange  sounds  from 
the  woods,  or  by  visions  communicated  to  those  who  slept  within 
his  precincts  in  the  skin  of  sacrificed  lambs;  he  was  then  called 
Fatuus,  and  with  him  was  associated  his  wife  or  daughter  Fatua. 
Under  Greek  influence  he  was  identified  with  Pan,  and  just  as 
there  was  supposed  to  be  a  number  of  Panisd,  so  the  existence 
of  many  Fauni  was  assumed — misshapen  and  mischievous 
goblins  of  the  forest,  with  pointed  ears,  tails  and  goat's  feet, 
who  loved  to  torment  sleepers  with  hideous  nightmares.  In 
poetical  tradition  Faunus  is  an  old  king  of  Latium,  the  son  of 
Picus  (Mars)  and  father  of  Latinus,  the  teacher  of  agriculture  and 
cattle-breeding,  and  the  introducer  of  the  religious  system  of  the 
country,  honoured  after  death  as  a  tutekry  divinity.  Two 
festivals  called  Faunalia  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Fannus, 
one  on  the  X3th  of  February  in  his  temple  on  the  island  in  the 
Tiber,  the  other  in  the  country  on  the  5th  of  December  (Ovid, 
Pastif  ii.  X93;  Horace,  Odts,  iii.  x8.  xo).  At  these  goats  were 
sacrificed  to  him  with  libations  of  wine  and  milk,  and  he  was  im- 
ploredtobepropitioustofieldsandflocks.  Tbe  peasants  and  slaves 
at  the  same  time  amused  themselves  with  dancing  in  the  meadows. 

PAURB,  FRANCOIS  FILIZ  (184X-X899),  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  was  bora  in  Paris  on  the  3C^  of  January  X84X, 
being  the  son  of  a  small  furniture  maker.  Having  started  as 
a  tanner  and  merchant  at  Havre,  he  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  on  the  2xst  of 
August  x88x,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Left,  interest- 
ing himself  chiefly  in  matters  concerning  economics,  railways 
and  the  xuivy.  In  November  X882  he  became  ander-secretary 
for  the  colonies  in  M.  Ferry's  ministiy,  and  retained  the  post 
till  X885.  He  heM  the  same  post  in  M.  Tirard's  ministry  in  x888, 
and  in  X893  was  made  vice-president  of  the  dumber.  In  X894 
he  obtained  cabinet  raxik  as  minister  of  marine  in  the  administn- 
tlonofM.Dupuy.  In  the  January  following  he  was  unexpectedly 
elected  president  of  the  Republic  upon  the  resignation  of  M. 
Caaimir-P^rier.  The  principal  cause  of  his  elevation  was  the 
determination  of  the  various  sections  of  the  moderate  republican 
party  to  exclude  M.  Brisson,  who  had  had  a  majority  of  votes 
on  the  first  ballot,  but  had  fsiled  to  obtain  an  absolute  majority. 
To  accomplish  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  unite  among  them- 
selves, and  union  could  only  be  secured  by  the  nomination  of 
some  one  who  offended  nobody.  M.  Faure  answered  perfectly 
to  this  description.  His  fine  presence  and  his  tact  on  ceremonid 
occasions  rendered  the  state  some  service  when  in  1896  he  re- 
ceived the  Tsar  of  Russia  at  Paris,  and  in  X897  returned  his 
visit,  after  which  meeting  the  momentous  Franco-Russian 
alliance  was  publicly  announced.  The  latter  days  of  M.  Faure's 
presidency  were  embittered  by  the  Dresrf  us  affair,  which  he  was 
determined  to  regard  as  cJbw  jugie.  But  at  a  critical  moment 
in  the  proceedings  his  death  ocoured  suddenly,  from  apoplexy, 
on  the  x6th  of  February  X899.  With  all  his  faulu,  and  in  spite 
of  no  slight  amount  ol  personal  vanity,  Preudent  Faur^  was 
a  shrewd  political  observer  and  a  good  man  of  business.  After 
his  death,  some  alleged  extracts  from  his  private  journals, 
dealing  with  French  policy,  were  published  in  the  Paris  press. 

See  E.  Mailtard.  Lo  Prtsideni  P.  Panro  (Paris.  1897);  P.  Bluysen. 
PHix  Pamrt  intinu  (1898) ;  and  F.  Martin-Ginouvier,  P,  Famro  devant 
Fhistoire  (1895). 

FAURfc  OABRIBL  (X845-  ),  French  musical  composer, 
was  bom  at  Pamiets  on  the  X3th  of  May  XII45.  He  studied  at 
the  school  of  sacred  music  directed  by  Niedermeyer,  first  under 
Dietsch,  and  subsequently  under  Saint-SaCns.  He  became 
**  maltre  de  chapdle  "  at  the  church  of  the  Madeleine  in  X877, 
and  organist  in  1896.  His  works  indude  a  symphony  in  D 
minor  (Op.  40),  two  quartets  for  piano  and  strings  (0pp.  X5  and 
45),  a  suite  for  ordiestra  (Op.  12),  sonata  for  violin  and  piano 
(Oip.  13),  concerto  for  violin  (Op.  X4),  berceuse  for  violin,  ^Kgie 
for  violoncello,  pavane  for  orchestra,  inddental  music  for 
Alexandre  Dumas'  Calinda  and  De  Hareucourt's  SkyUekp 
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a  requiem,  a  cantata.  The  Bktk  of  Venus,  produced  at  the  Leeds 
festival  in  1898,  a  quantity  of  piano  music,  and  a  large  number 
of  song^  Faur6  occupies  a  place  by  himself  among  modern 
French  composers.  He  delights  in  the  imprfvu,  and  loves  to 
wander  through  labyrinthine  harmonies.  There  can  be  no 
denying  the  intense  fascination  and  remarkable  originality  of 
his  music  His  muse  is  essentially  aristocratic^  and  suggests 
the  surroundings  of  the  boudoir  and  the  perfume  of  the  hot- 
house. 

FAURISL,  CLAUDS  CHARLBS  (x772>i844),  French  historian, 
philologist  and  critic,  was  bom  at  St  £tienne  on  the  axst  of 
October  1772.  Though  the  son  of  a  poor  joiner,  he  received  a 
good  education  in  the  Oratorian  colleges  of  Tournon  and  Lyons. 
He  was  twice  in  the  aimy — at  Perpignan  in  1793,  and  in  1796- 
X797  at  Briancon,  as  private  secretary  to  General  J.  Servan  de 
Gerbey  (x74X-x8o8);  but  he  pr^erred  the  dvil  service  and  the 
companionship  of  his  friends  and  his  boolo.  In  X794  he  returned 
to  St  £tienne,  where,  but  only  for  a  short  period,  he  filled  a 
municipal  office;  and  from  X797  to  X799  he  devoted  himself 
td  strenuous  study,  more  especially  of  the  literature  and  history, 
both  andent  and  modern,  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Having  paid  a 
visit  to  Paris  in  X799,  he  was  introduced  to  Fouch6,  minister  of 
police,  who  induced  him  to  become  his  private  secretary.  Tbou^ 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  to  Fouch6's  satisfaction, 
his  strength  was  overtasked  by  his  continued  application  to 
study,  and  he  found  it  necessary  in  x8ox  to  recruit  his  health 
by  a  three  months'  trip  in  the  south.  In  resigning  his  office  in  the 
fdlowing  year  he  was  actuated  as  much  by  these  considerations 
as  by  the  scruples  he  put  forward  in  serving  longer  under 
Napoleon,  when  the  latter,  in  violation  af  strict  repubUcan  prin- 
dples,  became  consul  for  life.  This  is  dearly  shown  by  the  frag- 
ments of  Memoirs  discovered  by  Ludovic  Lalanne  and  published 
in  x886. 

Some  artides  which  Faurid  published  in  the  Dica^  pkUo- 
sopkique  (x8oo)  on  a  work  of  Madame  de  Stad's— Z>«  la  lUUrature 
coHsiderie  dans  ses  rapports  avec  Us  institutions  sociales — ^led  to  an 
intimate  friendship  with  her.  About  x8o2  he  contracted  with 
Madame  de  Condorcet  a  liaison  which  lasted  till  her  death  (x8aa). 
It  was  said  of  him  at  the  time  that  he  gave  up  all  his  energies 
to  love,  friendship  and  learning.  The  salon  of  Mme  de  Condorcet 
was  throughout  the  Consulate  and  the  fixst  Empire  a  rallying 
pdnt  for  the  dissentient  republicans.  Faurid  was  introduced 
by  Madame  de  Stad  to  the  literary  drde  of  Auteuil,  which 
gathered  round  Destutt  de  Tracy.  Those  who  enjoyed  his  doscst 
intimacy  were  the  physidogist  Cabanis  (Madame  de  Condorcet's 
brother-in-law),  the  poet  Manzoni,  the  publicist  Benjamin 
Constant,  and  GuizoL  Later  Tracy  introduced  to  him  Aug. 
Thierry  (xSax)  and  perhaps  Thiers  and  Mignet.  During  his 
connenon  with  Auteuil,  Faurid's  attention  was  xiattirally 
turned  to  philosophy,  and  for  some  years  he  was  engaged  on  a 
history  of  Stdcism,  which  was  never  completed,  all  the  papers 
coimected  with  it  having  acddentally  perished  in  x8x4.  He  also 
studied  Arabic,  Sanskrit  and  the  dd  South  French  dialecu.  He 
published  in  x8io  a  translation  of  the  PartkemOs  of  the  Danish 
poet  Baggesen,  with  a  prdace  on  the  various  kinds  of  poetry; 
in  1823  translations  of  two  tragedies  of  Mansoni,  with  a  prdace 
"  Surlatkiorie  de  I* art  dramatiqne  ";  and  in  x 824-1 825  his  transla- 
tion of  the  popular  songs  of  modern  Greece,  with  a  "  Disconrs 
priliminaire  "  on  popular  poetry. 

The  Revdution  of  July,  which  put  his  friends  in  power,  (^ned 
to  him  the  career  of  higher  education.  In  1830  he  became 
professor  of  f  ordgn  literature  at  the  Sorbonne.  The  Histoire  de  la 
Coide  miridionde  sous  la  domination  der  conqueratUs  germains 
(4  vols.,  X836)  was  the  only  completed  section  of  a  general  history 
of  southern  Gaul  which  he  had  projected.  In  x  836  he  was  dect^ 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  X837  he  pub- 
lished (with  an  introduction  the  conclusions  of  which  would  xiot 
now  all  be  endorsed)  a  translation  of  a  I^oven^al  poem  on  the 
Albigensian  war.  He  died  on  the  x5th  of  July  1844!  After  his 
death  his  friend  Mary  Clarke  (afterwar<b  Madame  J.  MOhl) 
published  his  Histoire  de  la  litUrature  proten^ale  (3  vds.,  X846) — 
his  leaures  for  i83i-x832.    Faurid  was  biased  in  this  work  by  I 


his  preconcdved  and  somewhat  fandf  ul  theory  that  Provence  was 
the  cradle  of  the  chansons  de  geste  and  even  of  the  Round  Table 
romances;  but  he  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  sdentific  study  of 
Old  French  and  Provencal.  Dante  et  les  origines  de  la  langue  ct  de 
la  litUrature  italiesmef  (a  v<As.)  was  published  in  1854. 

Faurid's  MimoireSt  found  with  Condorcet's  papers,  are  in  the 
Institute  library.  They  were  written  at  latest  in  1804,  and  indude 
some  interesting  fragment!  on  the  doae  of  the  consulate,  Morcau.  &c 
Though  anonymous,  Lalanne,  who  published  them  (Les  Derniers 
Jours  du  CoHsulatt  1886),  proved  them  to  be  in  the  same  handwriting 
as  a  letter  of  Fauriel's  in  1803.  The  same  library  has  Fauriel's  corre- 
spondence, catalogued  by  Ad.  Rignier  (1900).  Beniamin  Constant's 
letters  (1802-1823)  were  published  by  Victor  Glachant  in  1906. 
For  Fauriel's  correspondence  with  Guizot  see  NouaelU  Rev.  (Dec  I, 
1901.  by  V.  Glachant),  and  for  his  love-letters  to  Miss  Clarke  (1822- 
1844)  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes  (1908-1909)  by  E.  Rod.)  See 
further  Sainte-Beuye,  Portraits  contemporains,  li. ;  Antoinc  Guillots, 

'       [)  and  La  Marquise  de  Condorcet 
lime  Mdkl  (undated);  and 


FAUST,  or  Faustus,  the  name  of  a  magidan  and  charlatan 
of  the  x6th  century,  famous  in  legend  and  in  literature.  The 
historical  Faust  forms  little  more  than  the  nudeus  round  which 
a  great  mass  of  legendary  and  imaginative  material  gradually 
accumulated.  That  such  a  person  existed  there  is,  however, 
suffident  proof.'  He  is  first  mentioned  in  a  letter,  dated  August 
20,  X507,  of  the  learned  Benedictine  Johann  Trithdm  or  Tritbe- 
mius  (X462-X516),  abbot  of  Spanhdm,  to  the  matheroatidan 
and  astrdoger  Johann  Windung,  at  Hasf  urt,  who  bad  apparently 
written  about  him.  Tnthemius,  himsdf  reputed  a  magidan,  and 
the  author  of  a  mystical  work  (published  at  Darmstadt  in  162 z 
under  the  title  of  SUganograpkica  and  burnt  by  order  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition),  speaks  contemptuously  of  Faust,  who 
called  himsdf  Magister  Georgius  SabeiUcus  Faustus  Junior,  as 
a  fod  rather  than  a  philosopher  (Jatuum  non  pkilosophum)f  a 
vain  babbler,  vagabond  and  mountebank  who  ought  to  be 
whipped,  and  who  had  fled  from  the  dty  rather  than  confront 
him.  The  insane  conceit  of  the  man  was  proved  by  his  boast  that, 
were  all  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  blotted  from  the 
memory  of  men,  he  could  restore  them  with  greater  dcgance,  and 
that  Christ's  mirades  were  nothing  to  marvd  at,  since  he  could 
do  the  like  whenever  and  as  olten  as  he  pleased;  his  debased 
character  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  fwced  to  flee  from  the 
schod  ol  w^ch  he  had  been  appdnted  master  by  the  discovery 
of  his  unnatural  crimes.  The  same  unflattering  estimate  is  coik- 
tained  in  the  second  extant  notice  of  Faust,  in  a  letter  of  the 
jurist  and  canon  Konrad  Af  udt  (Mutianus  Rufus),  of  the  3rd  of 
October  X513,  to  Hdnrich  Urbanus.  Mudt,  like  Trithemius, 
sim^y  regards  Faust  as  a  charlataxL  Similar  is  the  judgment  of 
another  contemporary,  Philipp  Begardi,  who  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  Index  samtalis  (Worms,  X539)  ranks  Faust,  with 
Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  among  the  "  wicked,  cheatinf^  usdcsa 
and  unlearned  doctors." 

It  was  Johann  Gast  (d.  xs72),  a  worthy  Protestant  pastor 
of  Basd,  who  like  Mudt  daims  to  have  come  into  personal 
contact  with  Faust,  who  in  his  Sermones  convivales  (Basd,  1543) 
first  credited  the  magidan  with  genuine  supernatural  qualities. 
Gast,  a  man  of  some  learning  and  much  superstition,  bdieved 
Faust  to  be  in  league  with  the  devil,  by  whom  about  X525  he 
was  ultimatdy  carried  off,  and  declared  the  performing  horse  and 
dog  by  which  the  necromancer  was  accixnpanicd  to  be  familiar 
and  evil  spirits.  Further  information  was  given  to  the  world 
by  Johaxm  Maimd  or  Manlius  (d.  1560),  councillor  and  historian 
to  the  emperor  Maximilian  U.,  in  his  Locorum  commumutn 
collectanea  (B.asd,  undated).  Manh'us  reports  a  conversation 
of  Mdanchthon,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  of  bdng  other 
than  genuine,  in  which  the  Rdormer  speaks  of  Faust  as  "  a 
disgracdul  beast  and  sewer  of  many  devils,"  as  having  been 
born  at  Kundling  (Kundlingen  or  Knittliogen),  a  little  town 
near  his  own  native  town  (<^  Bretten),  and  as  having  studied 
magHc  at  Cracow.  The  rest  of  the  information  given  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  historical,  though  Mdanchthon,  who^  like  Luther, 

*  The  opinion,  long  maintained  by  some,  that  he  was  identica] 
with  Johann  Fust,  tm  i»inter,  is  now  universally  rejected. 
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was  no  whit  leas  superstitious  than  most  people  of  his  time, 
evidently  believed  it  to  be  so.  According  to  him,  among  other 
marvels,  Faust  was  killed  by  the  devil  wringing  his  neck.  While 
he  lived  he  had  taken  about  with  him  a  dog,  which  was  really 
a  deviL  A  similar  opinion  would  seem  to  have  been  held  of 
Faust  by  Luther  also,  who  in  Widmann's  Faust-book  is  men- 
tioned as  having  dedaied  that,  by  God's  help,  he  had  been  able 
to  ward  off  the  evils  which  Faust  with  his  sorceries  had  sought  to 
pot  upon  him.  The  passage,  with  the  omission  of  Faust's  name, 
occuzs  word  for  word  in  Luther's  Table-talk(ed.C.£.FOrstemann, 
voL  L  p.  so}*  I^  i*  Do^  improbable,  then,  that  Widmann,  in 
supplying  the  name  oi  the  neoomancxr  omitted  in  the  Table- 
talk,  may  be  giving  a  fuller  account  of  the  conversation. 
BuUinger  also,  in  hU  Tkeatnm  ^  benefieiis  (Frankf.,  1569) 
mentions  Faust  as  one  oi  those  "  of  whom  the  Scriptures  speak, 
in  various  places,  calling  them  m(^u**  Lastly  Johann  Weiher, 
Wiems  or  Pisdnarius  (1515-1 588)— a  pupil  of  Gomdius  Agrippa, 
body  phyndan  to  the  duke  of  Cleves  and  a  man  of  enlighten- 
ment, who  opposed  the  persecution  of  witche»— in  his  De  prae- 
sUgUs  daemonum  (Basel,  x  563,  ftc),  speaks  of  Faust  as  a  dnmken 
vagabond  who  had  studinl  magic  at  Cracow,  and  before  1540 
bad  fwactised  "this  beautiful  art  shamelessly  up  and  down 
Germany,  with  unspeakable  deceit,  many  lies  imd  great  effect." 
He  9Des  on  to  tdl  how  the  magirian  had  revenged  himself  on 
an  unhapi^  parish  priest,  who  had  refused  to  supply  him  any 
hmger  with  drink,  by  giving  him  a  depilatory  which  removed 
not  ooty  the  beard  but  the  skin,  and  further,  how  he  had  insulted 
a  poor  wretch,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  had  a  black 
bMid,  by  greeting  him  as  his  cousin  the  devil.  Of  his  super- 
human powers  Weiher  evidently  believes  nothing,  but  he  tells 
the  tak  of  his  being  found  dead  with  his  neck  wrung,  after  the 
whole  house  had  been  shaken  by  a  terrific  din. 

The  sources  above  mentioned,  which  were  but  the  first  of 
nomcRMis  works  on  Faust,  of  more  or  less  value,  i4>pearing 
thnmi^iout  the  next  two  centuries,  give  a  sufficient  picture  of 
the  man  as  he  a{q>eared  to  his  contemporaries:  a  wandering 
chaziatan  who  lived  by  his  wits,  chetromantist,  astrok)ger, 
diviner,  qnritualist  medium,  alchemist,  or,  to  the  more  credulmis, 
a  necrooancer  wh<»e  supernatural  gifts  were  the  outcome  of  a 
fool  pact  with  the  enemy  of  mankind.  Whatever  his  character, 
his  cAorts  to  secure  a  widespread  notoriety  had,  by  the  time  of 
his  death,  wrtainly  succeeded.  By  the  latter  part  of  the  x6th 
ccBtuiy  be  had  become  the  necromancer  p<»  excdUnce,  and  all 
that  l^end  had  to  tdl  about  the  great  wizardsofthemiddleages, 
Virgil,  Pope  Silvester,  Roger  Bacon,  Michael  Scot,  or  the  mythic 
yKt»|pnr  bad  become  for  ever  associated  with  his  name.  When 
IB  1587,  the  oldest  Faust-book  was  published,  the  Faust  legend 
was,  in  all  essential  particulars,  already  complete. 

Tise  origin  of  the  main  dements  of  the  legend  must  be  sou^t 
far  back  in  the  middle  ages  and  beyond.  Tht  idea  of  a  compact 
with  the  devil,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  superhuman  power 
or  knowledge,  is  of  Jewish  origin,  dating  from  the  centuries 
iaascdiatdy  bdore  and  after  the  Christian  era  which  produced 
the  Tafanud,  the  Kabbalah  and  such  magical  books  as  that  of 
Enoch.  In  the  mystical  rites— In  which  blood,  as  the  seat  of  life, 
played  a  great  part— that  accompanied  the  incantations  with 
wfaidi  the  Jew^  magidans  evoked  the  Satanim— the  lowest 
grade  <A  those  elemental  spirits  (shedim)  who  have  their  existence 
beyond  the  dimensions  of  Ume  and  space^we  have  the  proto- 
tjrpes  and  oripnals  of  all  the  ceremonies  which  Occupy  the  books 
of  magic  down  to  the  various  versions  of  the  HAUefisiM»c  ascribed 
to  Faust.  The  other  prindple  tmderlying  the  Faust  legend, 
the  bdief  in  the  easentiafly  evil  character  of  purdy  human 
learning,  has  existed  ever  since  the  triumph  x>f  Christianity  set 
divine  revelation  above  human  sdence.  The  legend  of  Tho>- 
pfailns— a  Glidan  archdeacon  of  the  6th  century,  who  sdd  his 
soul  to  Satan  for  no  better  reason  than  to  clear  himself  of  a  false 
charge  brou^t  against  him  by  his  bishop-^was  immensdy 
popular  throog^ut  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  8th  century 
foraed  the  theme  <A  a  poem  In  Latin  hexameters  by  the  nun 
Hroawitha  of  Gandersheim,  w1k>,  eqwdaUy  in  her  description  of 
Ijhe  ritual  of  Satan's  courts  di^ilays  a  suffidently  livdy  and 


original  imagination.  Equally  widespread  were  the  legends 
which  gathered  round  the  great  name  of  Gerbert  (Fope  Silvester 
II.).  Gerbert's  vast  erudition,  like  Roger  Bacon's  so  far  in 
advance  of  his  age,  naturally  cast  upon  him  the  suqndon  of 
tmffic  with  the  infernal  powers;  and  in  due  course  the  suspidon 
devdoped  into  the  tale,  embellished  with  drcumstantial  and 
harrowing  details,  of  a  compact  with  the  arch-fiend,  by  which 
the  scholar  had  obtained  the  summit  of  earthly  ambition  at  the 
cost  of  his  immortal  souL  These  are  but  the  two  most  notable 
of  many  simihtf  stories,'  and,  in  an  age  when  the  bdief  in  witch- 
craft and  the  ubiquitous  activity  of  devils  was  still  universal, 
it  is  natural  that  they  should  have  been  retold  in  dl  good  faith 
of  a  notorious  wixard  who  was  himself  at  no  paina  to  deny  their 
essentid  truth.  The  Faust  legend,  however,  owes  something  of 
its  peculiar  signifirance  also  to  the  spedd  conditions  of  the  age 
which  gave  it  birth:  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Rdor- 
mation.  The  opinion  that  the  religious  reformers  were  the 
champions  of  liberty  of  thought  against  the  obscurantism  of 
Rome  is  the  outgrowth  of  later  experience.  To  thonsdves  they 
were  the  protagonists  of  ''  the  pure  W<»d  of  God  "  against  the 
corruptions  of  a  church  defiled  by  the  worid  and  the  devil,  and 
the  scepticd  spirit  of  Italian  humanism  was  as  abh(»rrent  to  them 
as  to  the  Catholic  reactionaries  by  whom  it  was  again  trampled 
under  foot.  If  then,  in  Goethe's  drama,  Faust  ultimatdy  de- 
velops into  the  type  of  the  unsatisfied  yearning  of  the  human 
intellect  for  "more  than  earthly  meat  and  drink,"  this  was 
because  the  great  German  humanist  deliberatdy  infused  into  the 
old  story  a  spirit  absolutdy  opposed  to  that  by  which  it  had 
oxiginaUy  been  iD^>ired.  The  Faust  of  the  «arly  Faust-books, 
of  the  ballads,  the  dramas  and  the  puppet-plays  innumerable 
which  grew  out  of  them,  is  irrevocably  dunned  because  he 
ddiberatdy  |»efers  human  io  "  divine  "  knowledge;  "  he  laid 
the  Hdy  Soriptures  behind  the  door  and  under  the  bench, 
refused  to  be  called  doctor  of  Theobgy,  but  preferred  to  be  styled 
doctor  of  Medidne.'*  The  orthodox  mord  of  the  earliest  versions 
is  preserved  to  the  last  in  the  puppet-plays.  Hie  Voice  to  the 
rif^t  cries:  "FaustI  Faustl  desist  from  this  proposdl  Go 
on  with  the  study  of  Theology,  and  you  will  be  the  happiest 
of  mortals."  The  Voice  to  the  left  answers:  "  Faustl  Faustl 
leave  the  study  of  Theology.  Betake  you  to  Necromancy,  and 
you  will  be  the  happiest  of  mortals! "  The  Faust  legend  was, 
in  fact,  the  creation  of  orthodox  Protestantism;  its  moral, 
the  instable  doom  which  follows  the  wilful  revolt  of  the  in- 
tellect against  divine  authority  as  represented  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  its  accredited  interpreters.  Faust,  the  contemner 
of  Holy  Writ,  is  set  up  as  a  foil  to  Luther,  the  champion  of  the 
new  orthodoxy,  who  with  well-directed  inkpot  worsted  the  devil 
when  he  sought  to  interrv^t  the  sacred  work  of  rendering  the 
Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue.' 

It  was  doubtless  this  orthodox  and  Protestant  diaracter  of 
the  Faust  story  which  contributed  to  its  immense  and  Immediate 
popularity  in  the  Protestant  countries.  The  first  edition  of  the 
HistoHa  ton  D.  Johann  Pauslatt  by  an  unknown  compiler, 
published  by  Johann  Spies  at  Frankfort  in  1587,  add  out  at 
once.  Thou^  only  placed  on  the  market  in  the  autumn,  bdore 
the  year  was  out  it  had  been  reprinted  in  four  pirated  editions. 
In  the  following  year  a  rhymed  version  was  printed  at  Tubingen, 
a  second  edition  was  published  by  Spies  at  Frankfort  and  a 
venion  in  low  German  by  J.  J.  Balhom  at  LUbeck.  Reprints 
and  amended  versions  continued  to  appear  in  Germany  every 
year,  tm  they  culminated  in  the  pedantic  compilation  of  Georg 
Rudolf  Widmann,  who  obscured  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
story  by  an  excessive  display  of  erudition  and  byhisweO-meant 
efforts  to  daborate  the  orthodox  moraL  Widmann's  version  of 
Z599  formed  the  basis  of  that  of  Johann  Nicholaus  Pfitxer, 
puUished  at  Nuremberg  in  1674,  which  passed  through  six 
editions,  the  last  appearing  in  1726.  Like  Widmann,^  Pfitser 
was  more  aealous  for  imparting  information  than  for  perfecting 
a  work  of  art,  though  he  had  the  good  taste  to  restore  the  episode 
of  the  evocation  of  Helen,  whidi  Widmann  had  expunged  as 
unfit  for  Christian  readers.  Lastly  there  appeared,  about 
t  Many  are  given  in  Kiescwetter's  Famst,  p.  lis,  &c. 
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'X7i3,  what  was  to  prove  the  most  popular  of  all  the  Fanst-books: 
Tie  Leagm  wiik  the  DetU  established  by  the  world-famous  Arck- 
necromancer  and  Wiaard  Dr  Johann  Pansi,  By  a  Christian 
Believer  iChistlick  Meynenden),  This  version,  which  bore  the 
obviously  fslse  date  of  X535»  pssaed  through  many  editions, 
and  was  circulated  at  all  the  fairs  in  Germany.  Abroad  the 
success  of  the  story  was  scarcely  leas  striking.  A  Danish  version 
appeared  in  1585;  in  England  the  History  of  the  Damnable 
Life  and  Descried  Death  of  Dr  John  Faustus  was  published  some 
time  between  1588  and  1594;  in  France  the  translation  of 
Victor  Palma  Cayet  was  publii^ed  at  Paris  in  1591  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  two  hundred  years,  went  through  fifteen 
editions;  the  oldest  Dutch  and  Flemish  versions  are  dated 
1593;  and  in  16x2  a  Czech  translation  was  published  at  Ptague. 

Besides  the  popular  histories  of  Faust,  all  more  or  less  founded 
on  the  original  edition  of  Spies,  numerous  ballads  on  the  same 
subject  were  slso  soon  in  circulation.  Of  these  the  most  interest- 
ing for  the  English  reader  is  A  Ballad  of  the  life  and  death  of  Dr 
Faustus  the  great  eongerer,  published  in  1588  with  the  imprimatur 
of  the  learned  Aylmer,  bi^op  of  London.  This  ballad  is  supposed 
to  have  preceded  the  Eni^ish  veision  of  Spies's  Faust-book, 
mentioned  above,  on  which  Marlowe's  drama  was  founded. 

To  Christopher  Marlowe,  it  would  appear,  belongs  the  honour 
of  fiist  realidng  the  great  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  Faust 
Iqsend.  The  Tragicall  History  of  D,  Faustus  as  it  hath  bene 
acted  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Barle  of  Nottingham  his  servants 
was  first  published  by  Thomas  Bushall  at  London  in  X604.  As 
Marlowe  died  in  X593,  the  play  must  have  been  written  shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  the  English  version  of  the  Faust  stoiy 
on  which  it  was  based.  The  first  recorded  perfonnanoe  was  on 
the  30th  of  September  1594. 

As  Marlowe's  Faustus  is  the  first,  so  it  is  imcomparably  the 
finest  of  the  Faust  dramas  which  preceded  Goethe's  masterpiece. 
Like  most  of  Marlowe's  work  it  is,  indeed,  very  unequaL  At 
certain  moments  the  poet  seems  to  realize  the  great  possibilities 
of  the  story,  only  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  necessity  for  humouring 
the  prevailing  public  taste  of  the  age.  Faustus,  who  in  one 
scene  turns  d^usioned  from  the  ordinary  fountains  of  know- 
ledge, or  flies  in  a  dragon-drawn  chariot  through  the  Empyrean 
to  search  out  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens,  in  another  is  made 
to  use  his  superhuman  powers  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  ground- 
lings for  senseless  buffoonery,  to  swindle  a  horse-dealer,  or  cheat 
an  ale-wife  of  her  score;  .while  Protestant  orthodoxy  is  concili- 
ated by  irrelevant  insults  to  the  Roman  Church  and  by  the  final 
catastrophe,  when  Faustus  pays  for  his  revolt  against  the  Word 
of  God  by  the  forfeit  of  his  souL  This  conception,  which  followed 
that  of  the  popular  Faust  histories,  underlay  all  further  develop- 
ments of  the  Faust  drama  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Of 
the  serious  stage  plays  founded  on  this  theme,  Mariowe's  Faustus 
remains  the  sole  authentic  example  imtil  near  the  end  of  the 
x8th  century;  but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
in  Germany  the  Comedy  of  Dr  Faustt  in  one  form  or  another, 
was  and  continued  to  be  a  popular  item  in  the  repertories  of 
theatrical  companies  until  far  into  the  x8th  century.  It  is 
supposed,  with  good  reason,  that  the  German  vexsions  were 
basmi  on  those  introduced  into  the  country  by  English  strolling 
players  early  in  the  xyth  century.  However  this  may  be,  the 
dramatic  versions  of  the  Faust  legend  followed  much  the  same 
course  as  the  prose  histories.  Just  as  these  gradually  degener- 
ated into  chap-books  hawked  at  faixs,  so  the  dnimas  were  replaced 
by  puppet-plays,  handed  down  by  tradition  through  genera- 
tions of  showmen,  retaining  their  original  broad  characteristics, 
but  subject  to  infinite  modification  in  detftiL  In  this  way,  in 
the  puppet-shows,  the  traditional  Faust  story  retained  its  popu- 
larity until  far  into  the  X9th  century,  long  after,  in  the  sphere  of 
literature,  Goethe  had  for  ever  raised  it  tot|uite  another  plane. 
i<  It  was  natuMl  that  during  the  literary  revival  in  Germany 
in  Uie  i8th  century,  when  German  writers  were  eageriy  on  the 
look-out  for  subjects  to  form  the  material  of  a  truly  national 
literature,  the  Faust  legend  should  have  attracted  their  attention. 
Losing  was  the  first  to  point  out  its  great  possibilities;  ^  and 
>  In  the  Literaturbrief  oi  Feb.  16, 1759. 


he  hifflsdf  wrote  a  Faust  drama,  of  whidi  unfortunately  only  a 
fragment  remains,  the  MS.  of  the  completed  work  having  been 
lost  in  the  author's  lifetime.  None  the  less,  to  Lessing,  not  to 
Goethe,  is  dUe  the  new  point  of  view  from  which  the  stoxy  was 
i^proached  by  most  of  those  who,  after  about  the  year  X770, 
attempted  to  tell  it.  The  traditional  Faust  legend  represented 
the  sternly  orthodox  attitude  of  the  Protestant  xeformcrs. 
Even  the  mitigating  elements  which  the  middle  ages  had  per- 
mitted had  httn  banished  by  the  stem  logic  of  the  theologians 
of  the  New  Religion.  Theophilus  had  been  saved  in  the  end  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  Pope  Silvester,  according 
to  one  veision  of  the  legend,  had  likewise  been  snatched  from 
the  jaws  of  hell  at  the  last  momenL  Faust  was  ixievocably 
Am^ntnf^  guice  the  attractions  of  the  siudium  theologicum 
proved  insufiSdent  to  counteract  the  fascinations  of  the  classic 
Helen.  But  if  he  was  to  become,  in  the  x8th  centuxy,  the  type 
(A  the  human  intellect  face  to  face  with  the  deep  problems  of 
human  life,  it  was  intolerable  that  his  struggles  ^ould  issue 
in  eternal  reprobation.  Error  and  heresy  had  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  crimes;  and  stereotyped  orthodoxy,  to  the  age  of 
the  Encyclopaedists,  represented  nothing  more  than  the  atrophy 
of  the  human  intdlect,  Bs  int  dor  Mensch  so  long  er  strtbl, 
which  sums  up  in  one  pregnant  line  the  spirit  of  Goethe's  Pausif 
sums  up  also  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  killed  with  ridicule  the 
last  efforts  of  persecuting  piety,  and  saw  the  birth  of  modem 
science.  Lessing,  in  short,  prodaimed  that  the  final  end  of  Faust 
must  be,  not  his  damnation,  but  his  salvatiiHi.  This  revdutioit- 
aiy  conception  is  the  measure  of  Goethe's  debt  to  Lesdng. 
The  nwmtial  change  which  Goethe  himself  introduced  into  the 
stoxy  is  in  the  ruituxe  of  the  pact  between  Faust  and  Mephis- 
topheles,  and  in  the  character  of  Mephistophdes  himself. 
The  Mephistophdes  of  Marlowe,  as  of  the  old  Faust-books,  for 
tSa  his  brave  buffoonery,  is  a  melancholy  devil,  with  a  soul  above 
the  unsavoury  hdl  in  which  he  is  forced  to  pass  a  hopdess 
existence.  "  Tdl  me,"  says  Faust,  in  the  puppet-play,  to 
Mephistophdes,  "  what  would  you  do  if  you  could  attain  to 
everlsifting  salvation?  *'  And  the  devil  answers,  "  Hear  and 
despair!  Were  I  able  to  attain  everlasting  salvation,  I  would 
mount  to  heaven  on  a  ladder,  though  every  rung  were  a  razor 
edge  I"  Goethe's  Mephistophdes  would  have  made  no  such 
reply.  There  is  nothing  of  the  fallen  angd  about  him;  he  b 
perfectly  content  with  his  past,  his  present  and  his  future; 
and  he  appears  before  the  throne  of  God  with  the  same  easy 
insolence  as  he  exhibits  in  Dame  Martha's  back-gaxden.  He 
is,  in  fact,  according  to  his  own  definition,  the  Spirit  of  Denial, 
the  impersoiuition  of  that  utter  scepticism  which  can  see  no 
extinction  between  high  and  low,  between  good  and  bad,  and 
is  thoefore  without  aspiration  because  it  knows  no  "divine 
discontent."  And  the  compact  which  Faust  makes  with  this 
spirit  is  from  the  first  doomed  to  be  void.  'Faustus  had  bartered 
away  his  soul  for  a  definite  period  of  pleasure  and  power.  The 
conceptk>n  that  underiies  the  compact  of  Faust  with  Mephis- 
tophdes is  far  more  subtle.  He  had  sought  happiness  vainly 
in  the  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  pursuits;  he  is  content 
to  seek  it  on  a  lower  plane  since  Mephistophdes  gives  him  the 
chance;  but  he  is  confident  that  nothing  that  "such  a  poor 
devil "  can  offer  him  could  give  him  that  moment  of  supreme 
satisfaction  for  which  he  craves.  He  goes  through  the  traditional 
mummery  of  signing  the  bond  with  scornful  submisnon;  for 
he  knows  that  his  damnation  will  not  be  the  outcome  of  any 
formal  compact,  but  will  follow  inevitably,  and  only  then,  when 
his  soul  has  grown  to  be  satisfied  with  what  Mephistophdes  can 
purvey  him. 

"  Canst  thou  with  lying  flattery  rule  me 

Until  Mlf-pleaaed  myself  I  aec, 
Canst  thou  with  pleasure  mock  and  fool  me. 

Let  that  hour  be  the  last  for  reel 
(Vhen  thus  I  hail  the  moment  flying: 

*  Ah,  stiU  dday,  thou  art  so  fairC 
Then  bind  me  in  uy  chains  undying 

My  final  ruin  then  dedarel"* 

It  is  because  Mephistophdes  fails  to  give  him  this  lelf-satisElctioa 

*  Bayard  Taylor's  tranfc 
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or  to  absorb  his  being  in  the  pleasures  he  provides,  that  the 
compact  comes  to  nothing.  When,  at  last,  Faust  ciiea  to  the 
passing  moment  to  remain,  it  is  because  he  has  forgotten  self  in 
enthusiasm  for  a  great  and  b^tnefioent  work,  in  a  state  of  mind  the 
very  antithesis  of  all  that  Mephistopheles  represents.  In  the 
oU  Faust-books,  Faust  had  been  given  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  repentance,  but  the  inducements  had  been  no  higher  than 
the  exhibition  of  a  throne  in  heaven  on  the  one  hand  and  the  tor- 
tures of  hen  on  the  other.  Goethe's  Faust,  for  all  its  Christian 
setting,  departs  widely  from  this  orthodox  standpoint,  l^ust 
shows  no  signs  of  "  repentance  ";  he  simply  emerges  by  the 
innate  force  of 'his  character  from  a  lower  into  a  higher  state. 
The  triumph,  foretold  by  "the  Lord"  in  the  opening  scene, 
was  inevitable  from  the  first,  since,  though 

*' '  Man  errs  m  k>ng  as  he  is  striving. 
A  good  man  through  obscurest  aspiration 
Is  ever  conscious  of  the  one  true  way.*  " 

A  man,  in  sh<wt,  must  be  judged  not  by  the  sins  and  follies  ivhich 
may  be  but  accidents  of  hb  career,  but  by  the  character  which  is 
its  essential  outcome. 

This  idea,  which  inspired  also  the  kindred  theme  of  Browning's 
ParacdsmSt  is  the  main  development  introduced  by  Goethe 
into  the  Faust  legend,  llie  episode  of  Gretchen,  for  all  its  tragic 
interest,  does  not  belong  to  the  legend  at  all;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  deny  the  pertinency  of  Charles  Lamb's  criticism,  "  What  has 
Margaret  to  do  with  Faust?"  Yet  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be 
said  of  the  irrelevandes,  and  of  the  discussions  of  themes  of 
mescly  ephemeral  interest,  with  which  Goethe  overloaded 
especially  the  second  part  of  the  poem,  his  Faust  remains  for  the 
Bfeodem  world  the  final  form  of  the  legend  out  of  which  it  grew, 
the  magnificent  expression  of  the  broad  humanism  which,  even 
in  spheres  accounted  orthodox,  has  tended  to  replace  the  peculiar 
stmdium  IktelogicuM  which  inspired  the  early  Faust-books. 

See  Karl  Engel.  Zusammenstellung  dtr  Faust-SckrifUn  vem  16. 
Jatrkundert  his  Mitte  1884— a.  second  edition  of  the  Bihtiothua 
FcusUana  (1874)— (Oldenburg,  i88s).  a  complete  bibliography  of  all 
published  matter  concerned,  even  somewhat  remotely,  with  Faust; 
Goethe's  Fausi,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  K.  J.  Schrter 
(<2nd  ed.  Heilbronn,  1886) ;  Carl  KiesewcUer,  Faust  in  der  CtsckickU 
und  Tradition  (Leipzig.  1 893).  The  last  book,  besides  being  a  critical 
study  of  the  matcrikl  for  the  htstorical  and  legendary  story  of 
Faust«  aims  at  estimating  the  relation  of  the  Faust-leg^  to  the 
viKrfe  subject  of  occoltism,  ancient  and  modern.  It  is  a  mine  of 
iaformation  on  necromancy  and  its  kindred  subjects,  as  well 
as  on  eminent  -theurgists*  wizards,  crystal-gazers  and  the  like  of 
aU  ages.  (W.  A.  P.) 

PAUCTIirA,  ANlflA  OALBRIA,  the  younger,  daughter  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  She 
is  accused  by  Dio  Cassius  and  Capitolinus  of  gross  profligacy, 
and  was  reputed  to  have  instigated  the  revolt  of  Avidius  Cassius 
against  her  husband.  She  died  in  175  or  176  (so  Clinton,  Fasti 
rows)  at  Halala,  near  Mount  Taurus,  in  Cappadoda,  whither  she 
had  accompanied  Aurelius.  Charitable  schools  for  orphan  girls 
(hence  called  Faustinianae)  were  founded  in  her  honour,  like 
those  established  by  her  father  Antoninus  in  honour  of  his  wife, 
the  elder  Faustina.  Her  statue  was  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  and  she  was  numbered  among  the  tutelary  deities  of  Rome. 
From  the  fact  that  Aurelius  was  always  devoted  to  her  and  was 
heartbroken  at  her  death,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  unfavour- 
able estimate  of  the  historians  is  prejudiced  or  at  least  mistaken. 

See  Capitolinus,  Marcus  Aurdius;  l)k>  Cassius  bad.  aa,  bodv.  3; 
£.  Renan,  in  liOanges  d^kistmre  et  des  voyagts^  169- 195* 

FAVARA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Girgenti,  5  m.  E. 
of  Girgenti  by  road.  Pop.  (igox)  20498.  It  possesses  a  fine 
castle  of  the  diiaramonte  family,  erected  in  xa8o.  The  town 
has  a  considerable  agricultural  trade,  and  there  are  sulphur  and 
other  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

FAVART,  CHARLES  SIMON  (1710-1792).  French  dramatist, 
was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  November  1710,  the  son  of  a 
pastry-cook.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Louis-le-Grand, 
and  after  his  father's  death  carried  on  the  business  for  a  time. 
His  first  suqxss  in  literature  was  La  France  dHiwie  par  la 
PuedU  d'Orlians,  a  poem  which  obtained  a  prize  of  the  Acad6mie 
des  Jeux  Flor  ux.  After  the  production  of  his  first  vaudeville, 
LaJkuxJumdUs  (x734),ciraimstaoccs  enabled  him  to  relinquish 


business  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  drama.  He  provided 
many  pieces  anonymously  for  the  lesser  theatres,  and  first  put 
his  name  to  La  Ckcrckeuse  d*esprU,  which  was  produced  in  1741. 
Among  his  most  succeesful  works  were  AniuUe  et  Lubin,  Ls 
Ccq  du  village  (i743)>  Ninette  A  la  cour  (1753),  Les  Trots  Sullanes 
(1761)  and  VAnglaisd  Bordeaux  (1763).  Favart  became  director 
of  the  Op^ra  Comique,  and  in  .1745  married  Maue  Justine 
BenoItk  Du&oncesay  (1727-1772),  a  beautiful  young  dancer, 
singer  and  aaress,  who  as  "  Mile  Cbantilly  "  had  made  a  success- 
ful dibut  the  year  before.  By  their  united  talents  and  labours 
the  Op^ra  Comique  rose  to  such  a  height  of  success  that  it  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  rival  Com^die  Italieiuie  and  was  suppressed. 
Favart,  left  thus  without  resources,  accepted  the  proposal  of 
Maurice  de  Saxe,  and  undertook  the  direction  of  a  troupe  of 
comedians  which  was  to  accompany  h»  army  into  Flanders. 
It  was  part  of  his  duty  to  compose  from  time  to  time  impromptu 
verses  on  the  events  of  the  campaign,  amusing  and  stimxilating 
the  spirits  of  the  men.  So  popular  were  Favart  and  his  troupe 
that  the  enemy  became  desirous  of  hearing  his  company  and  shar- 
ing his  services,  and  permission  was  given  to  gratify  them,  battles 
and  comedies  thus  curiously  alternating  with  each  other.  But 
the  marshal,  who  was  an  admirer  of  Mme  Favart,  began  to  perse- 
cute her  with  his  attentions.  To  escape  him  she  went  to  Paris, 
and.  the  wrath  of  Saxe  fell  upon  the  husband.  A  lettre  de  cachet 
was  issued  against  him,  but  he  fled  to  Strassburg  and  found 
concealment  in  a  cellar.  Mme  Favart  meanwhile  had  been 
established  by  the  marshal  in  a  house  at  Vaugirard;  but  as  she 
proved  a  fickle  mistress  she  was  suddenly  arrested  and  confined 
in  a  convent,  where  she  was  brou^t  to  unconditional  surrender 
in  the  beginning  of  1750.  Before  the  year  was  out  the  marshal 
died,  and  Mme  Favart  reappeared  at  the  Com£die  Italienne, 
where  for  twenty  years  she  was  the  favourite  actress.  To  her  is 
largely  due  the  beginnings  of  the  change  in  this  theatre  to  pof  orm- 
ances  of  a  lyric  type  adapted  from  Italian  models,  which  developed 
later  into  the  genuine  French  comic  opera.  She  was  also  a  bold 
reformer  in  matters  of  stage  costume,  playing  the.  peasant  with 
bare  arms,  in  wooden  shoes  and  linen  dress,  and  not,  as  heretofore, 
in  court  costume  with  enormous  hoops,  diamonds  and  long  white 
kid  gloves.  With  her  husband,  and  other  authors,  she  coUabor- 
ated  in  a  number  of  successful  pieces,  and  ooe^Ia  Fille  mat  gardic 
— she  produced  alone. 

Favart  survived  his  wife  twenty  years.  After  the  marshal's 
death  in  1750  he  had  returned  to  Paris,  and  resumoi  his  pursuits 
as  a  dramatist.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  abb6  de  Voisenon 
became  intimate  with  him  and  took  part  in  his  labours,  to  what 
extent  Is  uncertain.  He  had  grown  neariy  blind  in  his  last 
days,  and  died  in  Paris  on  the  12th  of  May  1793.  His  plays 
have  been  several  times  republished 'in  various  editions  and 
selections  (i763-»77»»  "  vols.;  1810,  3  vols.;  18x3;  1853). 
His  correspondence  (1759-1763)  with  Count  Durazzo,  director 
of  theatres  at  Vienna,  was  published  in  1808  as  Mlmoires  et 
correspondance  littiraire,  dramaOque  et  anecdotique  de  C.  S.  Favart. 
It  furnishes  valuable  information  on  the  state  of  the  literary  and 
theatrical  worids  in  the  i8th  century. 

Favart 's  second  son,  Charles  Nicolas  Joseph  Justin  Favart 
(1749-1806),  was  an  actor  of  moderate  talent  at  the  Com£die 
Francaise  for  fifteen  years.  He  wrote  a  number  of  successful 
plays.— L<  Dwifcftwteia  (1782),  Le  Manage  singulier  (1787)  and, 
with  his  father,  La  Vieillesse  d'AnnetU  (i 791).  His  son  Antoine 
Pierre  Charles  Favart  (i  780-1867)  was  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  assisted  in  editing  his  grandfather's  memoirs;  he  was  a 
phiywright  and  painter  as  well. 

FAVERSHAM,  a  market  town  and  river-port,  member  of  the 
Cinque  Port  of  Dover,  and  munidpal  borough  in  the  Favcrsham 
parliamentary  division  of  Kent,  England,  on  a  creek  of  the  Swale, 
9  m.  W.N.W.  of  Canterbury  on  the  South-Eastem  &  Chatham 
railway.  Pop.(i9ox)  11,290.  Thechurch  of  St  Maryof  Charity, 
restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  in  1874,  is  of  Early  English  archi- 
tccture,  and  has  soipt  remains  on  one  of  the  columns  of  frescoes 
of  the  same  period,  while  the  X4th-century  paintings  in  the 
chancel  are  in  better  preservation.  Some  of  the  brasses  are  very 
fine,  and  there  is  one  commemorating  King  Stephen,  as  well  as 
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a  tomb  said  to  be  his.  He  was  buried  at  the  abbey  he  founded 
here,  of  which  only  a  wall  and  the  foundations  below  ground 
remain.  At  Davington,  close  to  faversham,  there  are  remains, 
incorporated  in  a  residence,  of  the-dobters  and  other  parts  of 
a  Benedictine  prioxy  founded  in  1x53.  Faversham  has  a  free 
grammar  school  founded  in  1537  and  removed  to  its  present 
site  in  1877.  Favershan^  Creek  is  navigable  up  to  the  town  for 
vessels  of  200  tons.  The  shipping  trade  is  considerable!  chiefly 
in  coal,  timber  and  agricxilttual  produce.  The  oyster  fisheries 
are  important,  and  are  managed  by  a  very  andent  gild,  the  Com- 
pany of  Free  Dredgermen  of  the  Htmdzed  and  Manor  of  Faver- 
sham. Brewing,  brickmaking  and  the  manufacture  of  cement 
are  also  carried  on,  and  there  are  several  large  powder  mills  in 
the  vicinity.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen 
and  12  councillors.    Area,  686  acres. 

There  was  a  Romano-British  village  on  the  site  of  Faversham. 
The  town  (Fauresfdd,  Faveresham)  owed  its  early  importance 
to  its  situation  as  a  port  on  the  Swale,  to  the  fertile  country 
surrounding  it,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Watling  Street. 
In  Six  it  wa^  called  the  king's  town,  and  a  witenagemot  was 
held  here  under  i£thelsun.  In  10S6  it  was  assessed  as  royal 
demesne,  and  a  market  was  held  here  at  this  date.  An  abbey 
was  built  by  Stephen  in  1 147,  in  which  he  and  Matilda  were 
buried.  They  had  endowed  it  with  the  manor  and  htmdred  of 
Faversham;  this  grant  caused  many  disputes  between  the  abbot 
and  men  of  Faversham  concerning  the  abbot's  jurisdiction*. 
Faversham  was  probably  a  member  of  Dover  from  the  earliest 
association  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  certainly  as  early  as  Henry  III., 
who  in  1352  granted  among  other  liberties  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
that  the  barons  of  Faversham  should  plead  only  in  Shepway 
Court,  but  ten  years  later  transferred  certain  pleas  to  the  abbot's 
court.  In  this  reign  also  the  abbot  appointed  the  mayor,  but 
from  the  rdgn  of  Edward  I.  he  was  elected  by  the  freemen  and 
then  installed  by  the  abbot.  The  corporation  was  prescriptive, 
and  a  hallmote  held  in  1293  was  attended  by  a  mayor  and 
twelve  jurats.  All  the  liberties  of  the  Cinque  Ports  were  granted 
to  the  barons  of  Faversham  by  Edward  I.  in  I3q2,  and  confirmed 
by  Edward  III.  in  1365,  and  by  Liter  monarchs.  The  governing 
charter  till  1835  was  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  granted  in  1545  and 
confirmed  by  Edward  VI. 

FAVORINUS  (2nd  century  a.d.),  Greek  sophist  and  philosopher, 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  A  Gaul  by  birth,  he  was 
a  native. of  Arelate  (Aries),  but  at  an  early  age  began  his  lifelong 
travels  through  Greece,  Italy  and  the  East.  His  extensive 
knowledge,  combined  with  great  oratorical  powers,  raised  him 
to  eminence  both  in  Athens  and  in  Rome.  With  Plutarch,  who 
dedicated  to  him  his  treatise  II<pl  rod  rpforou  iffvxpov,  with 
Herodes  Atticus,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  library  at  Rome, 
with  Demetrius  the  Cynic,  Cornelius  Fronto,  Aulus  Gellius, 
and  with  Hadrian  himself,  he  lived  on  intimate  terms;  his  great 
rival,  whom  he  violently  attacked  in  his  later  years,  was  Polemon 
of  Smyrna.  It  was  Favorinus  who,  on  being  silenced  by  Hadrian 
in  an  argument  in  which  the  sophist  might  easily  have  refuted 
his  adversary,  subsequently  explained  that  it  was  foolish  to 
criticize  the  logic  of  the  master  of  thirty  legions.  When  the 
servile  Athenians,  feigning  to  share  the  emperor's  displeasure 
with  the  sophist,  pulled  down  a  statue  which  they  had  erected 
to  him,  Favorinus  remarked  that  if  only  Socrates  also  had  had  a 
statue  at  Athens,  he  might  have  been  spared  the  hemlock.  Of 
the  very  numerous  works  of  Favorinus,  we. possess  only  a  few 
fragments  (unless  the.  "KopufOiaKdit  \iyos  attributed  to  his 
tutor  l)io  Chrysostom  is  by  him),  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius, 
Diogenes  LaSrtius,  Philostratus,  and  Suldas,  the  second  of 
whom  borrows  from  his  IlaKroSain}  taropla  (miscellaneous 
history)  and  his  ^AronnuMViOtuiTa  (memoirs).  As  a  philosopher, 
Favorinus  belonged  to  the  sceptical  school;  his  most  important 
work  in  this  connexion  appears  to  have  been  Tlvfipupttoi  rpSroi 
(the  Pyrrhonean  Tropes)  in  ten  books,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  methods  of  Pyrrho  were  usd  il  to  those  who 
intended  to  practise  in  the  law  courts. 

See  Philostratus,  Viiae  sophislarum,  I  8;  Suldas,  s.v::  frags, 
in  C.  W.  M tiller.  Frag.  Hist.  Craec.  uu  4;  monographs  by  L.  Le^ 
(1900),  T.  Colardeau  (1903). 


FAVRA8,  THOMAS  DB  MAHT,  Maxquzs  db  (i744-v79o)i 
French  royalist,  was  bom  on  the  a6tb  of  March  1744,  at  Bids. 
He  bdonged  to  a  poor  family  whose  nobility  dated  from  the 
xath  century.    At  seventeen  be  was  a  captain  of  dragoons, 
and  saw  some  service  in  the  dosing  campaign  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.    In  177a  he  became  first  lieutenant  of  the  Swiss 
guards  of  the  count  of  Provence  (afterwards  Louis  XVUI.). 
Unable  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  rank,  which  was  equivalent 
to  the  grade  of  colond  in  the  army,  he  retired  in  1775.    He 
married  in  1776  Victoria  Hedwig  Caroline,  princess  of  Anhalt- 
Bernburg-Schaumburg,  whose  mother,  deserted  by  her  husband 
Prince  Carl  Ludwig  in  X749,  had  found  rduge  iMth  her  daughter 
in  the  house  of  Marshal  Soubise.    After  his  marriage  he  went  to 
Vienna  to  press  the  restitution  of  his  wife's  ri^ta,  and  spent 
some  time  in  Warsaw.    In  1787  he  was  authoriaed  to  raise  a 
patriotic  legion  to  hdp  the  Dutch  against  the  stadtholder 
William  IV.  and  his  Prussian  allies.    Returning  to  Paris  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  became  implicated  in  schemes 
for  the  escape  of  Louis  XVI.  from  Paris  and  the  dominance  of 
the  National  Assembly.    He  was  commissioned  by  the  count 
of  Provence  through  one  of  his  gentlemen,  the  comte  de  la 
Ch&tre,  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  two  million  francs  from  the  bankos 
Schaumd  and  Sartorius.    Favras  took   into  his  confidence 
certain  ofiicera  by  whom  he  was  betrayed;   and,  with  his  wife, 
he  was  arrested  on  Christmas  Eve  1789  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Abbaye.    A  fortnight  later  they  were  separated,  Favras  bdng 
removed  to  the  ChAtdet.    It  was  sUted  in  a  leaflet  circulated 
throughout  Paris  that  Favras  had  organized  a  plot  of  which 
the  count  of  Provence  was  the  moving  spirit.    A  force  of  30,000 
was  to  be  raised,  La  Fayette  and  Bailly,  the  mayor  of  Paris, 
were  to  be  assassinated,  and  Paxis  was  to  be  starved  into  sub- 
mission by  cutting  off  supplies.    The  count  hastened  publicly 
to  disavow  Favras  in  a  speech  delivered  before  the  commune  ol 
Paris  and  in  a  letter  to  the  National  Assembly,  although  there  b 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  his  complidty  in  the  plot  that  did  exist. 
In  the  course  of  a  trial  of  nearly  two  months'  duration  the 
witnesses  disagreed,  and  even  the  editor  of  the  Rtfoh^icns  d* 
Paris  (Na    30)    admitted  that  the  evidence  was  insuffident; 
but  an  armed  attempt  of  the  Royalists  on  the  Chitelet  on  the 
26th  of  January,  which  was  ddeated  by  La  Fayette,  roused  the 
suspicious  temper  of  the  Parisians  to  fury,  and  on  tlw  i8th  of 
February  X790,  in  spite  of  the  courageous  ddence  of  his  counsd, 
Favras  was  condemned  to  be  haxiged.    He  refused  to  give  any 
information  of  the  alleged  plot,  and  the  sentence  was  carried  out 
on  the  Place  de  Crivt  the  next  day,  to  the  ddight  of  the  populace, 
since  it  was  the  first  instance  when  xio  distinction  in  the  mode 
of  execution  was  allowed  between  noble  and  rammoner.    Favras 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  his  refusal  to  implicate 
the  count  of  Provence,  and  Madune  de  Favras  was  pensi<»(ed 
by  Louis  XVI.    She  left  France,  and  her  son  Charies  de  Favras 
served  in  the  Austrian  and  the  Russian  annies.    He  recdved  an 
allowance  from  Louis  XVIII.    Her  daughter  Caroline  married 
Rtidiger,  Freiherr  von  Stillfried  Rat^nic,  in  2805. 

The  offidal  dossier  of  Favras's  trial  -for  high  treason  against 
the  nation  disappeared  from  the  Ch&telet,  but  its  subatan^ 
is  preserved  in  tlie  papers  of  a  clerk. 

Bibliography.— For  particulars  see  A.  Tuetey.  RiperMrt  gBniral 
des  sources  manuscrites  de  Vhistoire  de  Paris  pendant  la  RholtitioH 
Franfaise  (vol.i.,  l390.  pp.  I75-I77);  M.Tourncux.  Bibl.  deTkistoire 
de  Paris  pendant  la  Rnolulum  Fraftfaise  (vol.  i.  pp.  196-198.  1890}. 
His  brother,  M.  Mahy  de  Corm^,  published  a  Memoirejustifiaitif  in 
1790  and  a  Justijication  in  1791.  .Sec  also  a  memoir  by  Eduard. 
Frcthcrr  v.  Stillfned  Ratinic  (Vienna,  t88i),  and  an  article  by  Alexia 
de  Valon  in  the  Revue desdeux  mondes  (x5th  June  1851). 

FAVRE.  JEAN  ALPHONSB  (18x5-1890),  Swiss  geologist, 
was  bom  at  Geneva  on  the  31st  of  Mardi  18x5.  He  was  for 
many  years  professor  of  geology  in  the  academy  at  Geneva,  and 
afterwards,  president  of  the  Federal  Commission  with  cfaar^ 
of  the  geological  map  of  Switzerland.  One  of  his  earliest  papers 
was  On  the  Anlkraciles  of  the  Alps  (X841),  and  later  he  gave 
special  attention  to  the  geology  of  Savoy  and  of'  Mont  Bhtnc, 
and  to  the  andent  glaciaJ  phenomena  of  those  Alpine  regions. 
His  elucidation  of  the  geological  structure  demonstrated  thai 
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certain  aoomdous  occurrences  of  fossils  were  due  to  repeated 
iaterfoldings  of  the  strata  and  to  complicated  overthrust  faulu. 
In  1867  he  pubh'shed  Rtcherckes  giohgiques  dans  les  parties 
de  la  Satoie,  du  PUmoni  etdela  Suisse  voisines  du  Moni  Blanc. 
He  died  at  Geneva  in  June  1890. 

His  son  Ernest  Favxe  (b.  1845)  has  written  on  the  palaeon- 
tology and  geology  of  Galicia,  Savoy  and  the  Fribourg  Alps, 
and  of  the  Caucasus  and  Crimea. 

FAVRB»  JULES  CLAUDS  OABRIBL  (1809-1880),  French 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  2xst  of  March  1809,  and 
began  his  career  as  an  advocate.  From  the  time  of  the  rcvdu- 
tion  of  1830  he  openly  declared  himself  a  republican,  and  in 
political  trials  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  express  his  opinions. 
After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  elected  deputy  for  Lyons 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  where  he  sat  among  the  moderate 
rcpuUtcans,  voting  against  the  socialists.  When  Louis  Napoleon 
was  dected  President  of  France,  Favre  made  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  opposition,  and  on  the  snd  of  December  1851  he  tried  with 
VicUxr  Hugo  and  others  to  organize  an  armed  resistance  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  After  the  coup  d'itat  he  withdrew  from  politics, 
resumed  his  profession,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  defence 
of  Felice  Qrsini,  the  perpetrator  of  the  attack  against  the  life 
of  Nap(dcon  III.  In  1858  he 'was  elected  deputy  for  Paris,  and 
was  one  of  the  "  Five  "  who  gave  the  signal-  for  the  republican 
(^>pQsition  to  the  Empire.  In  1863  he  became  the  head  of  his 
paky,  and  delivered  a  niunber  of  addresses  denouncing  the  Mexi- 
can expedition  and  the  occupation  of  Rome.  These  addresses, 
ekxpicnt,  clear  and  incisive,  won  him  a  seat  in  the  French 
Academy  in  1867.  With  Thiers  he  opposed  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Prussia  in  1870,  and  at  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
Napoleon  III.  at  Sedan  he  demanded  from  the  Legislative 
Assembly  the  deposition  of  the  emperor.  In  the  government  of 
NatJonalDefence  he  became  vice-president  under  General  Ttochu, 
and  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  with  the  onerous  task  of  negotiat- 
ing peace  with  victorious  Germany.  He  proved  to  be  less  adroit 
as  a  dq>lomat  than  he  had  been  as  an  wator,  and  committed 
several  irreparable  blunders.  His  famous  statement  on  the 
6th  of  September  1870  that  he  "  would  not  yield  to  Germany 
an  inch  df  territory  nor  a  sin^^  stone  of  the  fortresses  "  was  a 
piece  of  oratory  which  Bismarck  met  on  the  X9th  by  his  dedara- 
tioo  to  Favre  that  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  of  Lorraine  was  the 
indispensabk  conditicm  of  peace.  He  also  made  the  mistake 
of  not  having  an  assembly  dected  which  would  have  more  regular 
powcfs  than  the  government  of  National  Ddence,  and  of  opposi  ng 
the  removal  of  the  government  from  Paris  during  the  siege.  In 
the  peace  negotiations  he  allowed  Bismarck  to  get  the  better 
of  hiiai,  and  arranged  for  the  armistice  of  the  28th  of  June  1871 
wfthout  knowing  the  situation  of  the  armies,  and  without 
fonwilting  the  government  at  Bordeaux.  By  a  grave  oversight 
he  Dcgkcted  to  inform  Gambetta  that  the  army  of  the  East 
(80^000  men)  was  not  induded  in  the  armistice,  and  it  was  thus 
oUiced  to  retreat  to  neutral  territory.  He  gave  no  proof  what- 
ever of  diplomatic  skill  in  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  Frank- 
fort, and  it  was  Bismarck  who  imposed  all  the  conditions.  He 
withdrew  from  the  ministry,  discredited,  on  the  and  of  August 
187 1 ,  bat  remained  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Elected  senator 
on  the  3oCh  of  Jannary  1876,  he  continued  to  suj^rt  the  govern- 
ment of  the  icpoblic  against  the  reactionary  opposition,  until  his 
death  eo  the  aoth  of  Jannary  x88o. 

His  works  Indnde  many  speeches  and  addresses,  notably 

U  LOtrU  de  la  Freste  (1849),  Difense  de  F.  OrHni  (x866), 

DiMC9un  de  ricepticu  d  PAcadSmk  franQoise  (x868),  Discours  sur 

la  UberU  imUrieme  (1869).    In  Le  Goueernemeni  de  la  Difense 

NaHmale,  3  vols.,  187X-X875,  he  expUlned  his  r61e  in  1870-187  x. 

After  his  death  hii  fsinily  published  his  speeches  in  8  volumes. 

See  G.  Haaoiam,  Bisioin  de  la  France  cenlemporaine  (1903,  Ac.) ; 
abo  E.  Bcaolt-Uvy,  Jules  Feme  (1884). 

FAYUB  (Lat.  for  honeycomb),  a  disease  of  the  scalp,  but  occur- 
riog  oocsaaonaUy  on  any  part  of  the  skin,  and  even  at  times  on 
waoeam  membranes.  The  uncomplicated  appearance  is  that 
of  a  mmhcr  of  ycDowish,  drcular,  cup-shaped  crusts  (scutula) 
groeped  hi  patches  like  a  piece  of  honeycomb,  each  about  the 


size  of  a  split  pea,  with  a  hair  projecting  in  the  centre.  These 
increase  in  sise  and  become  crusted  over,  so  that  the  character- 
istic lesion  can  only  be  seen  round  the  edge  of  the  scab.  Growth 
continues  to  take  place  for  several  months,  when  scab  and 
scutulum  come  away,  leaving  a  shixiing  bare  patch  destitute 
of  hair.  The  disease  is  essentially  chronic,  lasting  from  ten  to 
twenty  years.  It  is  caused  by  the  growth  of  a  fungus,  and 
pathologically  is  the  reaction  of  the  tissues  to  the  growths  It 
was  the  fint  disease  in  which  a  fungus  was  discovered— by 
J.  L.  SchOnlein  in  1839;  the  discovery  was  published  in  a  brief 
note  of  twenty  lines  In  MiUlers  Archie  for  that  year  (p.  82), 
the  fungus  having  been  subsequently  named  by  R.  Remak 
A  chorion  Schihdeinii  after  its  discoverer.  The  achorion  consists 
of  slender,  mycelial  threads  ouitted  together,  bearing  oval, 
nudeated  gonidia  either  free  or  jointed.  The  spores  would 
appear  to  enter  through  the  unbroken  cutaneous  surface,  and 
to  germinate  mostly  in  and  around  the  hair-follide  and  some- 
times in  die  shaft  of  the  hair.  In  1892  t^o  other  ^ledes  of  the 
fungus  were  described  by  P.  G.  Unna  and  Frank,  the  Favus 
griseus,  giving  rise  to  greyish-ydlow  scutub,  and  the  Favus 
sulphftreus  uUrior,  causing  sulphur-yellow  scutula  of  a  rapid 
growth.  Favus  is  commonest  among  the  poorer  Jews  of  Russia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Galida  and  the  East,  and  among  the 
same  class  of  Mahoixunedans  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Persia,  Egypt,  Algiers,  &c.  It  is  not  rare  in  the  southern  depart- 
ments of  France,  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  Scotland.  It 
is  spread  by  contagion,  usually  from  cats,  often,  however,  from 
mice,  fowls  or  dogs.  Lack  of  personal  deanllness  is  an  almost 
necessary  foctor  in  its  devdopment,  but  any  one  in  delicate 
health,  especially  if  suffering  from  phthisis,  seems  especially 
liable  to  contract  it.  Before  treatment  can  be  b^un  the  scabs 
must  be  removed  by  means  of  carboUzed  oil,  and  the  head 
thoroughly  deansed  with  soft  soap.  The  cure  is  then  brought 
about  by  the  judidous  use  of  parasitiddes.  If  the  nails  are 
affected,  avulsion  will  probably  be  needed  before  the  disease  can 
be  reached. 

PAWCSn,  HENRY  (i833'x884),  English  poUUdan  and 
economist,  was  bom  at  Salisbury  on  the  25th  of  August  X833. 
His  father,  William  Fawcett,  a  native  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  in 
Westmorland,  started  life  as  a  diaper's  assistant  at  Salisbury, 
opened  a  draper's  shop  on  his  own  account  In  the  market-place 
there  in  X825,  married  a  solidtor's  daughter  of  the  dty,  became 
a  prominent  local  man,  took  a  farm,  developed  his  north-country 
sporting  instincts,  and  di^layed  his  shrewdness  by  successful 
speculations  in  Cornish  mining.  His  second  son,  Henry,  inherited 
a  full  measure  of  his  shrewdness,  along  with  his  masculine  energy, 
his  straightforwardness,  his 'perseverance  and  his  fondness  for 
fishing.  The  father  was  active  in  dectioneering  matters,  and  his 
wife  was  an  ardent  reformer.  Henry  Fawcett  was  educated 
locally  and  at  King's  College  school,  London,  and  proceeded 
to  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  in  October  X852,  migrating  in  X853 
to  Trinity  HalL  He  was  seventh  wrangler  in  1856,  and  was 
dected  to  a  fellowship  at  his  college. 

He  had  already  attained  some  prominence  as  an  orator  at 
the  Cambridge  Union.  Before  he  left  school  he  had  formed 
the  ambition  of  entering  parliament,  and,  bdng  a  poor  man,  be 
resolved  to  approach  the  House  of  Commons  through  a  career 
at  the  bar.  He  had  already  entered  Lincoln's  Inn.  His  prospects, 
however,  were  shattered  by  a  calamity  which  befell  him  in 
September  1858,  when  two  stray  pellets  from  his  father's  fowling- 
piece  passed  through  the  glaoes  he  was  wearing  and  blinded 
him  for  life.  Within  ten  minutes  after  his  acddent  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  "  to  stick  to  his  old  pursuits  as  much  as  possible." 
He  kept  up  all  recreations  contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  life; 
he  fished,  rowed,  skated,  took  abundant  walking  and  horse 
exercise,  and  learnt  to  pUy  cards  with  marked  packs.  Soon 
after  his  acddent  he  established  his  headquarters  at  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  entered  cordially  into  the  sodal  life  of  the 
college,  and  came  to  be  regarded  by  many  as-a  typical  Cambridge 
man.  He  gave  up  mathematics  (for  which  he  had  little  aptitude), 
and  spedaUzed  in  political  economy.  He  paid  comparativdy 
little  attention  to  economic  history,  but  he  was  in  the  — ^^  " 
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devout  believer  in  economic  theory,  a«  represented  by  Ricardo 
and  his  school.  The  later  philosophy  of  the  subject  he  believed 
to  be  summed  up  in  one  book,  Mill's  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  f  which  he  regarded  as  tl^  indispensable  "  vade  mecum  " 
of  every  politician.  He  was  not  a  great  reader,  and  Mill  probably 
never  had  a  serious  rival  in  his  regard,  though  he  was  much 
impressed  by  Buckle's  History  of  Chilitalion  and  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species  when  they  severally  appeared.  He  made  a 
great  impression  in  1859  with  a  paper  at  the  British  Association, 
and  he  soon  became  a  familiar  figure  there  and  at  various  lecture 
halls  in  the  north  as  an  exponent  of  orthodox  economic  theory. 
Of  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  he  gave  the  strongest  evidence 
by  his  desire  at  all  limes  to  give  a  practical  application  to  his 
views  and  submit  them  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Among 
Mill's  disdples  he  was,  no  doubt,  far  inferior  as  an  economic 
thinker  to  Caimes,  but  as  a  popularizer  of  the  system  and  a 
demonstrator  of  its  principles  by  concrete  examples  he  had  no 
rivaL  His  power  of  exposition  was  illustrated  in  his  Manual  of 
PdUical  Economy  (1863),  of  which  in  twenty  years  as  many  as 
20,000  copies  were  sold.  Alexander  Macmillan  had  suggested 
the  book,.and  it  appeared  just  in  time  to  serve  as  a  credential, 
when,  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  Fawcett  stood  and  was  elected 
for  the  Chair  of  Political  Economy  at  Cambridge.  The  appoint- 
ment attached  him  permanently  to  Cambridge,  gave  him  an 
income,,  and  showed  that  he  was  competent  to  discharge  duties 
from  which  a  blind  man  is  often  considered  to  be  debarred. 
He  was  already  a  member  of  the  Political  Economy  Club,  and 
was  becoming  well  known  in  political  drclcs  as  an  advanced 
Radical.  In  January  1863,  after  a  spirited  though  abortive 
attempt  in  Southwark,  he  was  only  narrowly  beaten  for  the 
borough  of  Cambridge.  Early  in  1864  he  was  adopted  as  one 
of  the  Liberal  candidates  at  Brighton,  and  at  the  general  election 
of  1865  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  Shortly  after  his 
election  he  became  engaged  to  Millicent,  daughter  of  Mr  Ncwson 
Garrett  of  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  and  in  1867  he  was  married. 
Mrs  Fawcett  (b.  1847)  became  well  known  for  her  social  and 
literary  work,  and  especially  as  an  advocate,  in  the  press  and 
on  the  platform,  of  women's  suffrage  and  the  higher  education 
and  independent  employment  of  women.  And  after  her  husband's 
death,  as  well  as  during  his  lifetime,  she  was  a  prominent  leader 
in  these  movements. 

Fawcett  entered  parliament  just  in  time  to  see  the  close  of 
Palmenton's  career  and  to  hail  the  adoption  by  Gladstone  of 
a  programme  of  reform  to  which  most  of  the  laissn-faire 
economists  gave  assent.  He  was  soon  known  as  a  forcible 
speaker,  and  quickly  overcame  the  imputation  that  he  was 
academic  and  doctrinaire,  though  it  is  true  that  a  certain 
monotony  in  delivery  often  gave  a  slightly  too  didactic  tone  to 
his  discourses.  But  it  was  as  the  uncompromising  critic  of  the 
political  shifts  and  expedients  of  his  leaders  that  he  attracted 
most  attention.  He  constantly  insisted  upon  the  right  of 
exercising  private  judgment,  and  he  especially  devoted  himself 
to  the  defence  of  causes  which,  as  he  thought,  were  neglected 
both  by  his  official  leaders  and  by  his  Radical  comrades.  Re- 
elected for  Brighton  to  the  parliament  of  1868-1874,  he  greatly 
hampered  the  government  by  his  persistence  in  urging  the 
abolition  of  clerical  fellowships  and  the  payment  of  election 
expenses  out  of  the  rates,  anid  by  opposing  the  "  permissive 
comptdsion  "  clauses  of  the  Elementary  Education  Bill,  and  the 
exclusion  of  agricultural  children  from  the  scope  of  the  act. 
His  hatred  of  weak  concessions  made  him  the  terror  of  parlia- 
mentary wirepullers,  and  in  187 1  he  was  not  undeservedly  spoken 
of  in  The  Times  as  the  most  "thorough  Radical  now  in  the  House." 
His  liberal  ideals  were  further  shocked  by  the  methods  by 
which  Gladstone  achieved  the  abolition  of  Army  Purchase. 
His  disgust  at  the  supineness  of  the  cabinet  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  Indian  finance  and  the  growing  evil  of  Commons 
Enclosures  were  added  to  the  catalogue  of  grievances  which 
Fawcett  drew  up  in  a  powerful  article,  "  On  the  Present  Position 
o{  the  Government,"  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  November 
1871.  In  1867  he  bad  opposed  the  expenses  of  a  ball  given  to 
the  sultan  at  the  India  office  being  charged  upon  the  Indian 


budget.  In  1870  he  similarly  opposed  the  taxation  of  the 
Indian  revenue  with  the  cost  of  presents  distributed  by  the  duke 
of  Edinburgh  in  India.  In  1871  he  went  alone  into  the  lobby 
to  vote  against  the  dowry  granted  to  the  princess  Louise.  The 
soundness  of  his  principles  was  not  impeached,  but  his  leaders 
looked  askance  at  him,  and  from  1871  he  was  severely  shunned 
by  the  government  whips.  Their  suspicion  was  justified  when 
in  1873  Fawcett  took  a  leading  share  in  opposing  Gladstone's 
scheme  for  university  education  in  Ireland  as  too  denominational, 
and  so  contributed  largely  to  a  conclusive  defeat  of  the  Gladstone 
ministry. 

From  1869  to  x88o  Fawcett  concentrated  his  energies  upon 
two  important  subjects  which  had  not  hitherto  been  deemed 
worthy  of  serious  parliamentary  attention.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  preservation  of  commoa%  especially  those  near  large 
towns;  and  the  second  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Britt^ 
government  for  the  amendment  of  Indian  finance.  In  both 
cases  the  success  which  he  obtained  exhibited  the  sterling  sense 
and  shrewdness  which  made  up  such  a  great  part  of  Fawcett's 
character.  In  the  first  case  Fawcett's  great  triumph  was  the 
enforcement  of  the  general  principle  that  each  annual  Enclosure 
Act  must  be  scrutinized  by  parliament  and  judged  in  the  light 
of  its  conformity  to  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large. 
Probably  no  one  did  more  than  he  did  to  prevent  the  disafforest*- 
tion  of  Epping  Forest  and  of  the  New  Forest.  From  1869  be 
regidarly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Commons  Preservation 
Society,  and  he  remained  to  the  end  one  of  its  staunchest  sup- 
porters. His  intervention  in  the  matter  of  Indian  finance, 
which  gained  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  member  for  India," 
led  to  no  definite  legislative  achievements,  but  it  called  forth 
the  best  energies  of  his  njind  and  helped  to  rouse  an  apathetic 
and  ignorant  public  to  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  Fawcett 
was  defeated  at  Brighton  in  February  1874.  Two  months 
later,  however,  he  was  elected  for  Hackney,  and  retained  the 
scat  during  his  life.  He  was  promptly  replaced  on  the  Indian 
Finance  Committee,  and  continued  his  searching  inquiries  with 
a  view  to  promote  a  stricter  economy  in  the  Indian  budget,  and 
a  more  effective  responsibility  in  the  management  of  Indian 
accounts. 

As  an  opponent  of  the  Disraeli  government  ■(1874-X8S0) 
Fawcett  came  more  into  line  with  the  Liberal  leaders.  In  foreign 
politics  he  gave  a  general  adhesion  to  Gladstone's  views,  but  be 
continued  to  devote  much  attention  to  Indian  matters,  and  it 
was  during  this  period  that  he  produced  two  of  his  best  publica- 
tions. His  Free  Trade  and  Protection  {1878)  illustrated  his 
continued  loyalty  to  Cobdenite  ideas.  At  the  same  time  his 
admiration  for  Palmerston  and  his  repugnance  to  schemes  of 
Home  Rule  show  that  he  was  not  by  any  means  a  peace-at-any- 
price  man.  He  thought  that  the  Cobdcnites  had  deserved  vdl 
of  their  country,  but  he  always  maintained  that  their  foreign 
politics  were  biased  to  excess  by  purely  commercial  considera- 
tions. As  befitted  a  writer  whose  linguistic  gifts  were  of  the 
slenderest,  Fawcett's  English  was  a  sound  homespun,  clear  and 
unpretentious.  In  a  vigorous  employment  of  the  vernacular 
he  approached  Cobbett,  whose  writing  he  justly  admired. 
The  second  publication  was  his  Indian  Finance  (1880),  three 
essays  reprinted  from  the  Nineteenth  Cen/yry,  "with  an  intro- 
duction and  appendix.  When  the  Liberal  party  returned  to 
power  in  1880  Gladstone  offered  Fawcett  a  place  in  the  i>ew 
government  as  postmaster-general  (without  a  seat  in  the  cabinet). 
On  Egyptian  and  other  questions  of  foreign  policy  Fawcett  was 
often  far  from  being  in  full  harmony  %iith  his  leaders,  but  his 
position  in  the  goverimient  naturally  enforced  reserve.  He  was» 
moreover,  fully  absorbed  by  his  new  administrative  functions. 
He  gained  the  sympathy  of  a  class  which  he  had  hitherto  done 
little  to  conciliate,  that  of  public  officials,  and  he  showed  himself 
a  most  capable  head  of  a  public  department.  To  his  readiness 
in  adopting  suggestions,  and  his  determination  to  push  b\isiness 
through  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
stage  of  preparation  and  cinnmilocution,  the  public  is  mainly 
indebted  for  five  substantial  postal  reforms:— -(i)  The  parcels 
post,  (a)  postal  orders,  (3)  sixpenny  telegrams,  (4)  the  banking 
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6f  small  s&vingi  by  means  of  sUmps,  (5)  increased  facilities  for 
life  insorance  and  annuities.  In  connexion  with  these  last  two 
improvements  Fawcett,  in  x88o,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr  Jame^ 
Cardin,  took  great  pains  in  drawing  up  a  small  pamphlet  called 
Aids  to  Thrift,  of  which  oyer  a  million  copies  were  circulated 
gratis.  A  very  useful  minor  innovation  of  his  provided  /or  the 
announcement  on  every  pillar-box  of  the  time  of  the  "  next 
collection."  In- the  post  office,  as  elsewhere,  he  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  employmentof  women.  Proportional  representa^ 
Uon  and  the  exteinion  of  franchise  to  women  were  both  poh'tical 
doctrines  which  he  adopted  veiy  early  in  his  career,  and  never 
abandoned.  Honours  were  showered  upon  him  during  his  later 
years.  He  was  made  aa  honorary  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  in  1883  elected  lord  rector  of 
Glasgow  University.  But  the  stress  of  departmental  work  soon 
began  to  tell  upon  his  health.  In  the  autumn  of  1882  he  had  a 
sharp  atuck  of  diphtheria  complicated  by  typhoid,  from  which 
be  never  propcriy  recovered.  He  resumed  his  activities,  but  on 
the  6th  of  November  1884  he  succumbed  at  Cambridge  to  an 
attack  of  congestion  of  the  lungs.  He  was  buried  in  Trump* 
ingtOD  churchyard,  near  Cambridge,  and  to  his  memory  were 
erected  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  statue  in  Salis- 
bury market-place,,  and  a  drinking  fountain  on  the  Thames  em- 
bankment. 

In  economic  matters  Fawcett's  position  can  best  be  described 
as  transitional.  He  believed  in  co-operation  almost  as  a  panacea. 
In  other  matters  he  clung  to  the  old  laissa-faire  theorists,  and 
was  a  strong  anti-sodalist,  with  serious  doubts  about  free 
education,  though  he  supported  the  Factory  Acts  and  wished 
their  extension  to  agriculture.  Apparent  inconsistencies  were 
harmonized  to  a  great  extent  by  his  dominating  anxiety  to 
increase  the  well-being  of  the  poor.  One  of  his  noblest  traits 
was  his  kindliness  and  ^nuine  affection  for  the  humble  and 
oppressed,  country  labourers  and  the  like,  for  whom  his  sympathies 
seemed  always  on  the  increase.  Another  was  his  disposition  to 
interest  himself  in  and  to  befriend  younger  men.  In  the  great 
affliction  of  his  youth  Fawcett  bore  himself  with  a  fortitude 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel.  The  effect  of  his  blindness 
was,  as  the  event  proved,  the  reverse  of  calamitous.  It  brought 
the  great  aim  and  purpose  of  his  life  to  maturity  at  an  earlier 
date  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible,  and  it  had  a 
mellowing  influence  upon  his  character  of  an  exceptional  and 
beneficent  kind.  As  a  youth  he  was  rough  and  canny,  with  a 
suspicion  of  harshness.  The  kindness  evoked  by  his  misfortune, 
a  strongly  reciprocated  family  affection,  a  growing  capacity  for 
making  and  keeping  friends — these  and  other  causes  tended  to 
ripen  an  that  was  best,  and  apparently  that  only,  in  a  strong 
but  somewhat  stem  character.  His  acerbity  passed  away,  and 
in  later  life  was  reserved  exclusively  for  official  witnesses  before 
parliamentary  committees.  Frank,  helpful,  conscientious  to  a 
fault,  a  shrewd  gossip,  and  a  staunch  friend,  he  was  a  man 
whom  no  one  could  help  liking.  Several  of  his  letters  to  his  father 
and  mother  at  different  periods  of  his  career  are  preserved  in 
Leslie  Stephen's  admirable  Life  (1885),  and  show  a  goodness 
of  heart,  together  with  a  homely  simplicity  of  nature,  which 
is  most  touching.  In  appearance  Fawcett  was  gaunt  and 
taO,  over  6  ft.  3  in.  in  height,  Lurge  of  bone,  and  massive 
in  limb.  (T.  Sb.) 

FAWCETT,  JOHN  (1768-1837),  English  actor  and  pbywright, 
was  bom  on  the  39th  of  August  1768,  the  son  of  an  actor  of  the 
same  name  (d.  1793).  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  ran  away  from 
school  and  appeared  at  Margate  as  Courtall  in  The  Belle's 
Stratagem;  afterwards  he  Joined  Tate  Wilkinson's  company 
and  turned  from  tn^edy  to  low  comedy  parts.  In  1791  he 
appeared  at  Covent  Garden,  and  in  1794  at  the  Haymarket. 
Colman,  then  manager  of  that  house,  wrote  a  number  of  parts 
designed  to  suit  his  talents,  and  two  of  Fawcett's  greatest 
successes  were  as  Dr.  Pangloss  in  The  Heir  at  Law  (1797)  and  as 
Dr  OUapod  in  Tke  Poor  Gentiemam  {ijgS).  He  retired  from 
the  stage  in  1830. 

PAWKBI,  FRANCIS  (1720-1777)1  English  poet  and  divine, 
was  bora  at  Warmsworth,  near  Doncaster,  Yorkshire,  where 


his  father  was  rector,  and  was  baptized  on  the  4th  of  April  1720. 
After  studying  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
M.A.  in  1745,  he  took  holy  orders,  and  was  successively  curate 
of  Bramham,  curate  of  Croydon,  vicar  of  Orpington,  and  rector 
of  Hayes,  and  finally  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  princess 
of  Wales.  His  first  publication  is  said  to  have  been  Bramham 
Parh,  a  Poem,  in  1745;  a  volume  of  poems  and  translations 
appeared  in  1761;  and  Partridge  Shooting,  an  eclogue,  in  1764. 
His  translations  of  the  minor  Greek  poets — Anacreon,  Sappho, 
Bion  and  Moschus,  Musaeus,  Theocritus  and  Apollonius— ac- 
quired for  him  considerable  fame,  but  they  are  less  likely  to  be 
remembered  than  his  fine  song,  "  Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug, 
that  now  foams  with  mild  ale."  Fawkes  died  on  the  a6th  of 
August  1777. 

FAWKES,  OUY  (1570-1606),  English  "gunpowder  plot" 
conspirator,  son  of  Edward  Fawkes  of  York,  a  member  of  a 
good  Yorkshire  family  and  advocate  of  the  archbishop  of  York's 
consistory  court,  was  baptized  at  St  Michael  le  Belfrey  at  York 
on  the  i6th  of  April  1570.  His  parents  were  Protestants,  and 
he  was  educated  at  the  free  school  at  York,  where,  it  is  said, 
John  and  Christopher  Wright  and  the  Jesuit  Tesimond  alias 
Grecnway,  afterwards  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  were  his 
schoolfellows.  On  his  father's  death  in  1579  he  inherited  his 
property.  Soon  afterwards  his  mother  married,  as  her  second 
husband,  Dionis  Baynbrigge  of  Scotton  in  Yorkshire,  to  which 
place  the  family  removed.  Fawkes's  stepfather  was  connected 
w^ith  many  Roman  Catholic  families,  and  was  probably  a  Roman 
Catholic  himself,  and  Fawkes  himself  became  a  zealous  adherent 
of  the  old  faith.  Soon  after  he  had  come  of  age  he  disposed  of 
his  property,  and  in  1593  went  to  Flanders  and  enlisted  in  the 
Spanish  army,  assisting  at  the  capture  of  Calais  by  the  Spanish 
in  1596  and  gaining  some  military  reputation.  According  to 
Father  Greenway  he  was  "  a  man  of  great  piety,  of  exemplary 
temperance,  of  mild  and  cheerful  demeanour,  an  enemy  of 
broils  and  disputes,  a  faithful  friend  and  remarkable  for  his 
punctual  attendance  upon  religious  observances,"  while  his 
society  was  "  sought  by  all  the  most  distinguished  In  the  arch- 
duke's camp  for  nobility  and  virtue."  He  is  described  as  "  tall, 
with  brown  hair  and  auburn  beard." 

In  1604  Thomas  Winter,  at  the  instance  of  C^tesby,  in  whose 
mind  the  gunpowder  plot  had  now  taken  definite  shape,  intro- 
duced himself  to  Fawkes  in  Flanders,  and  as  ''  a  confident 
gentleman,"  "  best  able  for  this  business,"  brought  him  on  to 
England  as  assistant  in  the  conspiracy.  ShorUy  afterwards 
he  was  initiated  into  the  plot,  after  taking  an  oath  of  secrecy, 
meeting  Catesby,  Thomas  Winter,  Thomas  Wrcy  and  John 
Wright  at  a  house  behind  St  Clement's  (see  Gunpowdek  Plot 
and  Catcsby,  Robert).  Owing  to  the  fact  of  his  being  unknown 
in  London,  to  his  exceptionad  courage  .and  coolness,  and  probably 
to  his  experience  in  the  wars  and  at  sieges,  the  actual  accomplish- 
ment of  the  design  was  entrusted  to  Fawkes,  and  when  the  house 
adjoining  the  parliament  house  was  hired  in  Percy's  name,  he 
took  charge  of  it  as  Percy's  servant,  under  the  name  of  Johnson. 
He  acted  as  sentinel  while  the  others  worked  at  the  mine  in 
December  1604,  probably  directing  their  operations,  and  on 
the  discovery  of  the  adjoining  cellar,  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  House  of  Lords,  he  arranged  in  it  the  banels  of  gun- 
powder, which  he  covered  over  with  firewood  and  coals  and  with 
iron  bars  to  increase  the  force  of  the  explosion.  When  all  was 
ready  in  May  1605  Fawkes  was  despatched  to  Flanders  to 
acquaint  Sir  William  Sunley,  the  betrayer  of  Deventer,  and  the 
int  riguer  Owen  with  the  plot.  He  returned  in  August  and  brought 
fresh  gunpowder  into  the  cellars  to  replace  any  which  might 
be  spoilt  by  damp.  A  slow  match  was  prepared  which  would 
give  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  which  to  escape  from  the  ex- 
plosion. On  Saturday,  the  a6th  of  October,  Lord  Montcagle 
{q.v.)  received  the  mysterious  letter  which  revealed  the  con- 
spiracy and  of  which  the  conspirators  received  information 
the  following  day.  They,  nevertheless,  after  some  hesitation, 
hoping  that  the  government  would  despise  the  warning,  deter- 
mined to  proceed  with  their  plans,  and  were  encouraged  in  theii* 
resolution  by  Fawkes.  who  visited  the  cellar  on  the  30th 
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reported  that  nothing  had  been  moved  or  touched.-  He  returned 
accordingly  to  his  lonely  and  perilous  vigil  on  the  4th  of 
November.  On  that  day  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  as  lord  chamberlain, 
visited  the  vault,  accompanied  by  Monleagle,  remarked  the 
quantity  of  faggots,  and  asked  Fawkes,  now  described  as  "  a  very 
tall  and  desperate  fellow,"  who  it  was  that  rented  the  cellar. 
Percy's  name,  which  Fawkes  gave,  aroused  fresh  suspicions 
and  they  retired  to  inform  the  king.  At  about  ten  o'  clock  Robert 
Keyes  brought  Fawkes  from  Percy  a  watch,  that  he  might 
know  how  the  anxious  hours  were  passing,  and  very  shortly 
afterwards  he  was  arrested,  and  the  gunpowder  discovered,  by 
Thomas  Knyvett,  a  Westminster  magistrate.  Fawkes  was 
brought  into  the  king's  bedchamber,  where  the  ministers  had 
hastily  assembled,  at  one  o'clock.  He  maintained  an  attitude 
of  defiance  and  of  "  Roman  resolution,"  smiled  scornfully  at 
his  questioners,  making  no  secret  of  his  intentions,  replied 
to  the  king,  who  asked  why  he  would  kill  him, 'that  the  pope 
had  excommunicated  him,  that  "  dangerous  diseases  require  a 
desperate  remedy,"  adding  fiercely  to  the  Scottish  courtiers 
who  surrounded  him  that  "  one  of  his  objects  was  to  bk>w  back 
the  Scots  into  Scotland."  His  only  regret  was  the  failure  of 
the  scheme.  **  He  carricth  himself,"  writes  Salisbury  to  Sir 
Charles  Comwalb's,  ambassador  at  Madrid,  "  without  any  feare 
or  perturbation . . .  ;  under  all  this  action  he  is  noe  more 
dismayed,  nay  scarce  any  more  troubled  than  if  he  was  taken  for 
a  poor  robbery  upon  the  highway,"  declaring  "  that  he  is  ready 
to  die,  and  rather  wisheth  xo,oco  deaths,  than  willingly  to  accuse 
his  master  or  any  other."  He  refused  stubbornly  on  the  following 
days  to  give  information  concerning  his  accomplices;  on  the 
8th  he  gave  a  narrative  of  the  plot,  but  it  was  not  till  the  9th, 
when  the  fugitive  conspirators  had  been  taken  at  Holbeche, 
that  torture  could  wring  from  him  their  names.  His  imperfect 
signature  to  his  confession  of  this  date,  consisting  only  of  his 
Christian  name  and  written  in  a  faint  and  trembling  hand,  is 
probably  a  ghastly  testimony  to  the  severity  of  the  torture 
{"per  gradus  ad  ima  ")  which  James  had  ordered  to  be  applied 
if  he  would  not  otherwise  confess  and  the  "  gentler  tortures  " 
were  unavailing, — ^a  horrible  practice  unrecognized  by  the  law 
of  England,  but  usually  employed  and  justi^  at  this  time  in 
cases  of  treason  to  obtain  information.  He  was  tried,  together 
with  the  two  Winters,  John  Grant,  Ambrose  Rokewood,  Robert 
Keyes  and  Thomas  Bates,  before  a  special  commission  in  West- 
minster Hall  on  the  27th  of  January  x6o6.  In  this  case  there 
could  be  no  defence  and  he  was  found  guilty.  He  suffered 
death  in  company  with  Thomas  Winter,  Rokewood  and  Keyes 
on  the  31st,  being  drawn  on  a  hurdle  from  the  Tower  to  the 
Parliament  House,  opposite  which  he  was  executed.  He  made 
a  short  speech  on  the  scaffold,  expressing  his  repentance,  and 
mounted  the  ladder  last  and  with  assistance,  being  weak  from 
torture  and  illness.  The  Visual  barbarities  practised  upon  him 
after  he  had  been  cut  down  from  the  gallows  were  inflicted  on  a 
body  from  which  all  life  had  already  .fled. 

Bibliography. — Hist,  of  En^nd,  by  S.  R.  Gardiner,  vol.  i.; 
and  the  same  author's  Whal  Gunpowder  Plot  was  (1897) ;  What  was 
the  Gunpowder  Plot?  by  J.  Gerard  (1897);  The  Gunpowder  Plot,  by 
D.  Jardine  (1857);  Calendar  of  State  Pap.  Dom.  160^-1610;  State 
Trials,  vol.  ii.;  Archaeologia,  xii.  200:  R.  Vflnwood'*  Memorials: 
Notes  and  Queries,  vi.  ser.  vii.  233,  viii.  136;  The  Fawkeses  of  York 
in  the  16th  Century,  by  R.  Davieti  (1850);  Dia.  of  Nat.  Biot.  and 
authorities  cited  there.  The  official  account  (untrustworthy  in 
details)  is  the  True  and  PerfeU  Relation  of  the  Whole  Proceedings 
against  the  late  most  Barbarous  Traitors  (1606},  reprinted  by  Bishop 
Barlow  of  Lincoln  as  The  Gunpowder  Treason  (1679).  See  also 
GuNPowDEB  Plot. 

The  lantern  said  to  be  Guy  Fai^ces's  is  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford.  (P.  C.  V.) 

FAY.  ANDRAS  (1786-1864),  Hungarian  poet  and  author, 
was  bom  on  the  30th  of  May  1786,  at  Kohiny  in  the  county  of 
ZempUn,  and  was  educated  for  the  law  at  the  Protestant  college 
of  Sirospatak.  His  Mesik  {Fables),  the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  at  Vienna  in  1820,  evinced  his  powers  of  satire  and 
invention,  and  won  him  the  well-merited  applause  of  his  country- 
men. These  fables,  which,  on  aca>unt  of  their  originality  and 
simplicity,  caused  F&y  to  be  regarded  as  the  Hungarian  Aesop, 


were  translated  into  German  by  Pets  (Raab,  1825),  and  partly 
into  English  by  E.  D.  Butler,  Hungarian  Poems  ami  Fables 
(London,  1877).  F&y  wrote  also  numerous  poems,  the  chief  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  Bokriia  {Nosegay)  (Pest, 
1807),  and  Pris  Bottrita  {Fresh  Nosegay), {Ptat,  18 18).  He  also 
composed  playa  and  romances  and  tales.  In  1835  F&y  was 
elected  to  the  Hungarian  diet,  and  was  for  a  time  the  leader 
of  the  opposition  party.  It  is  to  him  that  the 'Pest  Savings 
Bank  owes  its  origin,  and  he  wa^  one  of  the  chief  founders 
of  the  Hungarian  National  theatre.  He  died  on  the  26th  of 
July  '1864.  His  earlier  works  were  collected  at  Pest  (xAij* 
1844,  8  vols.).  The  most  noteworthy  of  his  later  works  is  a 
humorous  novel  entitled  Jdtor  orvos  is  Bakatar  Am^us  ssdgUa 
{Jdvor  the  Doctor  and  his  senant  Ambrose  Bakaior),  (Pest  z855» 
2  vols.). 

FAYAL  {Paid),  a  Portuguese  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
forming  part  of  the  Azores  archipelago.  Pop.  (1900)  22,262; 
area,  63  sq.  m.  Fayal,  t.e.  **  the  beech  wood,"  was  so  called 
from  the  former  abundance  of  the  Myrica  faya,  which  its  dis- 
coverers mistook  for  beech  trees.  It  is  one  of  tl^  most  frequented 
of  the  Azores,  for  it  lies  directly  in  the  track  of  vessels  crossang 
the  Atlantic,  and  has  an  excdlent  harbour  at  Horta  {q.v.),  a 
town  of  6574  inhabitants.  Cedros  (3278)  and  F6teiia  (2002) 
are  the  other  chief  towns.  The  so-called  "  Fayal  wine,"  which 
was  largely  exported  from  the  Azores  in  the  X9th  century,  was 
really  the  produce  of  Pico,  a  larger  island  lying  to  the  east. 
The  women  of  Fayal  manufacture  fine  lace  from  the  agave 
thread.  They  also  execute  carvings  ip  snow-white  fig-tree 
pith,  and  carry  on  the  finer  kinds  of  basket-making.  A  small 
valley,  called  Flemengos,  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  Flemish 
settlers,  who  have  left  their  marb  on  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  inhabitants.    (See  Azores.) 

FAYETTEVILLE,  a  dty  and  the  dounty-seat  of  Washington 
county,  Arkansas,  U.S.A.,  about  150  m.  N.W.  of  Little  Rock. 
Pop.  (1890)  2942;  (1900)  4061;  (19x0)  4471.  It  is  served  by  the 
St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  railway.  The  dty  lies  about  1400  ft. 
above  the  sea,  in  the  Ozark  Mountain  region.  There  is  much 
fine  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  are  mineral  q>riiigs 
near  by,  and  the  place  has  become  known  as  a  summer  resort. 
FayettevUle  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  (incor- 
porated Z87X',  c^ned  X872;  co-educational),  which  indudes 
the  following  departments:  at  Fayetteville,  a  college  of  liberal 
arts,  science  and  engineering,  a  conservatory  of  music  and  art, 
a  preparatory  school,  and  an  agricultural  college  and  agricultural 
experiment  station;  at  Little  Rock,  a  medical  school  and  a  law 
school,  and  at  Pine  Bluff,  the  Branch  Normal  College  for  negroes. 
In  X908  the  university  had  X22  instructors  and  a  total  enrolment 
of  1 725  students.  In  Fayetteville  there  arc  a  National  cemetery 
with  1236  soldiers'  graves  (782  "  unknown  ")  and  a  Confederate 
cemetery  with  725  graves  and  a  memorial  monument.  In  the 
vidnity  of  Fayetteville  there  are  deposits  of  coal;  and  the  dty 
is  in  a  fine  fruit-growing  region,  aisles  bdng  the  prindpal  cix^. 
Much  of  the  surrounding  country  is  still  covered  with  timber. 
Among  manufactures  are  lumber,  spokes,  handles,  waggons,  lime, 
evaporated  fruit  and  flour. 

The  fiirst  settlement  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  Fayetteville 
was  made  between  1820  and  1825;  when  Washington  county 
was  created  in  1828  the  place  became  the  county-seat,  and  it 
was  called  Washington  Court-house  until  X829,  when  it  rccdved 
its  present  name.  The  dtizcns  of  Fayetteville  were  mainly 
Confederate  sympathizers;  Fayetteville  was  raided  by  Federal 
cavalry  on  the  14th  of  July  1862,  and  was  permanently  occupied 
by  Federal  troops  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Con- 
federate cavalry  under  Brigadier-General  l^^lliam  Lewis  Cabell 
attacked  the  dty  on  the  x8th  of  April  1863,  but  were  driven  <^. 
The  town  was  burned  in  August  1863,  and  shelled  on  the  3rd  of 
November  1864,  after  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  by  a  detachment 
of  General  Price's  army.  Fayetteville  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1841,  and  in  1859  received  a  dty  charter,  which  was 
abolished  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1867;  under  a  general  law 
of  X869  the  town  was  re-incorporated;  aiid  in  1906  it  became  • 
dty  of  the  first  class* 
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FATKRBVIUiE,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Cumberland 
county,  North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear 
river  (at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation),  about  80  m.  N.W. 
of  Wilmmgton.  Pop.  (1890)  4222;  (1900)  4670,  including  2221 
negroes;  (19x0)  7045.  It  is  served  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
railway  and  the  short  Raleigh  &  Southport  railway,  and  by 
steamboat  lines  to  Wilmington.  A  scheme  was  set  on  foot  for 
the  improvement  by  canalization  of  ihe  Cape  Fear  nver  above 
ftiUmington  under  a  Federal  project  of  1902,  which  provided  for 
a  channel  8  ft.  deep  at  low  water  from  Wilmington  to  FayetteviUe. 
Beiow  Wilmington  the  improvement  of  the  river  channel,  270  ft. 
vide  and  x6  ft.  deep,  was  aimpleted  in  1889,  and  the  project 
ol  1889  provided  for  an  increase  in  depth  to  20  ft.  Pine  forests 
suround  the  town,  and  oaks  and  elms  of  more  than  a  century's 
growth  shade  its  streets.  FayetteviUe  has  two  hospitals  (each 
with  a  training  school  for  nurses),  and  is  the  seat  of  astate  coloured 
normal  school  and  of  the  Donaldson  military  school.  Several 
creeks  and  the  upper  Cape  Fear  river  furnish  considerable  water- 
power,  and  in  or  near  FayetteviUe  are  manufactories  of  cotton 
goods,  silk,  lumber,  wooden-ware,  turpentine,  carriages,  wagons, 
ploughs,  edge  tods  and  flour.  In  the  earUer  half  of  the  X9th 
ceatnry  FayetteviUe  was  a  great  inland  market  for  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  for  eastern  Tennessee  and  for  south-western 
Virginia.  There  is  a  large  vineyard  in  the  vidnity;  truck- 
gardening  »  an  important  industry  in  the  surrounding  country; 
and  FayetteviUe  is  a  shilling  centre  for  smaU  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. especiaUy  lettuce,  melons  and  berries.  The  municipality 
owns  its  water-works  and  its  electric-lighting  plant.  The  vicinity 
was  settled  between  1729  and  1747  by  HigUanders,  the  settle- 
ment called  Cross  Creek  lying  within  the  present  limits  of  Fayette- 
viUe. In  X762,  by  an  act  of  the  assembly,  a  town  was  laid  out 
induding  Cross  Creek,  and  was  named  CampbeUtown  (or  "  Camp- 
beltown"); but  in  X784,  when  Lafayette  visited  the  town,  its 
name  was  changed  in  his  honour  to  FayetteviUe,  though  the 
name  Cross  Crc«k  continued  to  be  used  locaUy  for  many  years. 
Flora  McDonald,  the  famous  Scottish  heroine,  came  to  CampbeU- 
town in  April  1775  with  her  husband  and  children,  and  here  she 
seems  to  have  Uved  during  the  remainder  of  that  year.  The 
geiKxal  assembly  of  the  state  met  at  FayetteviUe  in  1787,  X788 
and  X789  (Newbem,  Tarboro,  HiUsboro  and  FayetteviUe  all 
being  rivals  at  this  time  for  the  honour  of  becoming  the  permanent 
capital);  and  in  X789  the  Federal  constitution  was  here  ratified 
for  North  Cardina.  In  1831  most  of  the  town  was  burned. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  CivU  War,  the  state  authorities  seized  the 
United  Sutes  Arsenal  at  FayetteviUe,  which  contained  37>ooo 
muskets  and  a  complete  equipment  for  a  battery  of  light  artillery. 
la  March  X865  (General  W.  T.  Sherman  and  his  army  took 
pouewion  of  the  town,  destroyed  the  arsenal,  and  did  consider- 
able damage  to  property.  FayettevUle  was  chartered  as  a  dty 
in  1893.    A  serious  flood  occurred  in  August  1908. 

PATRElt«  SIR  JOSEPH.  Bart  (1824-1907),  EngUsh  physidan, 
was  bwn  at  Plymouth  on  the  6th  of  December  1824.  After 
stndying  medidne  at  Charing  Cross  hospital,  London,  he  was 
fai  1847  appointed  medical  officer  of  H.M.S.  "  Victory,"  and 
90on  afterwards  accompanied  the  3rd  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  on 
a  tour  through  Europe,  in  the  course  of  which  he  saw  fighting 
at  Palmero  and  Rome.  Appointed  an  assistant  surgeon  in 
Bengal  in  X850,  he  went  through  the  Burmese  campaign  of  1852 
and  was  pOBtical  assistant  and  Residency  surgeon  at  Lucknow 
doling  the  Mutiny.  From  1859  to  1872  he  was  professor  of 
surgery  at  the  Medical  C^Uege  of  (^cutta,  and  when  the  prince 
of  Wales  made  his  tour  in  India  he  was  appointed  to  accompany 
turn  as  ph]rstdan.  Returning  from  India,  he  acted  as  president 
ol  the  Medical  Board  of  the  India  office  from  1874  to  1895,  and  in 
1896  he  was  created  a  baronet.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  who  became 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety  in  1877,  wrote  much  on  subjects 
connected  widi  the  practice  of  medidne  in  India,  and  was 
cspectally  kiwwn  for  his  studies  on  the  poisonous  snakes 
of  that  country  and  on  the  physiological  effects  produced  by 
their  virus  {Tkanatcpkidia  of  Indian  1872).  In  igoo  appeared 
las  ktcdkcHont  «/  my  life.  He  died  at  Falmouth  on  the  axst 
of  May  X907. 


FAYUM,  a  mudiria  (prdvixicie)  of  Upper  Egjrpt,  having  an  area 
of  490  sq.  m.  and  a  popidation  (1907)  of  441,583.  The  capital, 
>Medinet-el-Fayum,is8xm.S.S.W.ofCairobyrail.  The  Fayum 
proper  is  an  oasis  in  the  LibyanDesert,  its  eastern  border  being 
aboujt  15  m.  west  of  the  NUe.  It  is  connected  with  that  river 
by -the  Bahr  Yusuf,  which  reaches  the  oasis  through  a  gap  in 
the  hills  separating  the  province  from  the  NUe  VaUey.  South- 
west of  the  Fayum,  and  forming  part  of  the  mudiria,  is  the 
Gharak  depression.  Another  depression,  entirely  barren,  the 
Wadi  Rayan,  covering  280  sq.  m.,  Ues  west  of  the^Gharak.  The 
whole  region  is  below  sea-levd,  and  save  for  the  gap  mentioned 
is  endrded  by  the  Libyan  hills.  The  lowest  part  of  the  province, 
the  north-west  end,  is  occupied  by  the  Birket  el  Kerun,  or  Lake 
of  the  Horns,  whose  surface  levd  is  X40  f L  bdow  that  of  the  sea. 
The  lake  covers  about  78  sq.  m. 

Differing  from  the  typical  oasis,  whose  fertiUty  depends  on 
water  obtained  from  springs,  the  cultivated  land  in  the  Fayum 
is  formed  of  Nile  mud  brought  down  by  the  Bahr  Yusuf.  From 
this  chaxmd,  X5  m.  in  length  from  Lahun,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gap  in  the  hiUs,  to  Medina,  several  canals  branch  off  and  by 
these  the  province  is  irrigated,  the  drainage  water  flowing  into 
the  Birket  d  Kerun.  Over  400  sq.  m.  of  the  Fayimi  is  cultivated, 
the  chief  crops  being  cereals  and  cotton.  "Die  completion  of 
the  Assuan  dam  by  ensuring  a  fuUer  supply  of  water  enabled 
20,000  acres  of  land,  previously  unirrigated  and  untaxed,  to  be 
brought  under  cultivation  in  the  three  years  X903-X905.  Three 
crops  are  obtained  in  twenty  months.  The  province  is  noted  for 
its  figs  and  grapes,  the  figs  being  of  ezceptionaUy  good  quaUty. 
Olives  are  also  cultivated.  Rose  trees  are  very  numerous 
and  most  of  the  attar  of  roses  of  Egjrpt  is  ouinufacturcd  in 
the  province.  The  Fayum  also  possesses  an  excellent  breed 
of  sheep.  Lake  Kerun  abounds  in  fish,  notably  the  Indti  (Nile 
carp),  of  which  considerable  quantities  are  sent  to  Cairo. 

Medinet  el-Fayum  (or  Medina),  the  capital  of  the  province, 

is  a  great  agricultural  centre,  with  a  population  which  increased 

from  26,000  in  x88a  to  37,320  in  X907,  and  has  several  large 

bazaars,  mosques,  baths  and  a  much-frequented  weekly  market. 

The  Bahr  Yusuf  runs  through  the  town,  its  banks  lined  with 

houses.    There  are  two  bridges  over  the  stream:   one  of  three 

arches,  which  carries  the  main  street  and  bazaar,  and  one  of  two 

arches  over  which  is  buUt  the  Kait  Bey  mosque.    Mounds  north 

of  the  town  mark  the  site  of  Arsino<!,  earUer  CrocodUopolis, 

where  was  worshipped  the  sacred  crooxtUe  kept  in  the  Lake 

of  Moeris.    Besides  Medina  there  are  several  other  towns  in  the 

province,  among  them  Senuris  and  Tomia  to  the  north  of  Medina 

and  Senaru  and  Abuksa  on  the  road  to  the  lake,  all  served  by  raU- 

ways.    There  are  also,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

lake,  many  ruins  of  andcnt  villages  and  dties.    The  Fayum 

is  the  site  of  the  Lake  of  Moeris  {q.t.)  of  the  andent  Egyptians — 

a  lake  of  which  Birket  d  Kerun  is  the  shnmken  remnant. 

See  The  Fayim  and  Lake  Moeris,  by  Major  (Sir)  R.  H.  Brown,  R.E. 
(London,  1892),  a  valuable  contribution  aa  to  the  condition  of  the 
province  at  that  date^  its  connexion  with  Lake  Moeris  and  its  possi- 
bilities in  the  future ;  The  A  ssudn  Reservoir  and  Lahe  Moeris  (London, 
1901),  by  Sir  William  Wtllcocka — with  text  in  English,  French  and 
Arabic — a  consideration  of  irrigation  possibilities;  The  Topography 
and  Geology  of  the  Fayum  Province  of  Egypt,  by  H.  J.  L.  B«idneU 
(Cairo,  1905). 

FAZOGLI,  or  Fatokl,  a  district  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan, 
cut  by  1 1°  N.  and  bounded  E.  and  S.  by  Abyssinia.  It  forms  part 
of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau  and  is  traversed  by 
the  Blue  Nile  and  its  affluent  the  Tumat.  Immediately  south  is 
the  auriferous  Beni  Shangul  country.  The  chief  gold-washings 
Ue  (in  Abyssinian  territory)  on  the  west  slope  of  the  hills  draining 
to  the  White  NUe.  Here  is  the  steep  Jebd-Dul,  which  appears 
to  contain  rich  gold-bearing  reefs,  as  gold  is  found  in  aU  the 
ravines  on  its  flanks.  The  auriferous  region  extends  into  Sudanese 
territory,  gold  dust  bdng  found  in  aU  the  khors  coming  from 
Jebel  Faronge  on  the  S.E.  frontier.  The  inhabitants  of  Fazogli, 
who  are  governed,  under  the  Sudan  administration,  by  their 
own  meks  or  kings,  are  Berta  and  other  Shangalla  tribes  with 
an  admixture  of  Funj  blood,  the  country  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  Ftiiy  rulers  of  Seimar  at  the  dose  of  the  X5th 
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century.  There  are  also  Arab  settlements.  Fasog^t,  the  residence 
of  the  principal  mek,  is  a  straggling  town  built  some  800  yds. 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile  near  the  Tumat  confluence, 
434  m.  by  river  above  Khartum  and  opposite  Famaka,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Egyptians  in  this  region  between  1839  and 
1883.  Above  Fanuika  and  near  the  Abyssinian  frontier  is  the 
prosperous  town  of  Kiri,  while  Abu  Shaneina  on  the  Nile  below 
Fazog^i  is  the  spot  where  the  trade  route  from  Beni  Shangul 
strikes  the  river.  The  chief  imports  from  Abyssinia  are  coffee, 
cattle,  transport  animals  and  gold.  Durra  and  tobacco  are  the 
principal  crops.  The  local  currency  includes  rings  of  gold,spedally 
made  as  a  circulating  medium. 

FEA,  CARLO  (1753-1836),  Italian  archaeologist,  was  bom 
at  Pigna  in  Piedmont  on  the  and  of  February  1753,  and  studied 
law  in  Rome.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
the  university  of  La  Sapienza,  but  archaeology  graduxdly  ab- 
sorbed his  attention,  and  with  the  view  of  obtaining  better 
opportunities  for  his  researches  in  1798  he  took  orders.  For 
political  reasons  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Florence; 
■on  his  return  in  1799  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Neapolitans,  at 
that  time  in  occupation  of  Rome,  as  a  Jacobin,  but  shortly 
afterwards  liberated  and  appointed  Commissario  delle  Antichiti 
and  Uorarian  to  Prince  Chigi.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the  x8th  of 
March  1836. 

Fea  revised,  with  notes,  an  Italian  translation  of  J.  J.  Winckel' 
mann's  Ceschichie  der  Kunst^  and  also  added  notes  to  some  of  G.  L. 
Bianconi  s  works.  Amon^  hb  original  writings  the  {mndpal  are: — 
Miscellanea  ftldogua,  criltca,  e  antufuaria;  ClnUiriUi  ddPanleone 
rivendicaia  a  M.  A^ri^pa;  FrammenH  di  fasti  amsohrii  Iscridoni 
di  moHumenU  pubUtckt;  and  DescrtMione  d%  Roma, 

FBARNB*  CHARLES  (1742-1794),  English  jurist,  son  of 
Charles  Feame,  judge-advocate  of  the  admiralty,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1742,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  schooL 
He  adopted  the  legal  profession,  but,  though  well  fitted  by  his 
talents  to  succeed  as  a  barrister,  he  neglected  his  profession  and 
devoted  most  of  his  attention  and  his  patrimony  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  scientific  experiments,  with  the  vain  hope  of  achieving 
discoveries  which  would  rewaid  him  for  his  pains  and  expense. 
He  died  in  1794,  leaving  his  widow  and  family  in  necessitous 
circumstances.  His  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Contingent  Re- 
mainders and  Executory  Devises,  the  work  which  has  made 
his  reputation  as  a  legal  authority,  and  which  has  passed  through 
numerous  editions,  was  called  forth  by  a  decision  of  Lord  Mans- 
field in  the  case  of  Perrin  v.  Blake,  and  had  the  effect  of  reversing 
that  decision. 

A  volume  entitled  Feame*s  Posthumous  Works  was  pabUahed  by 
subscription  in  1797  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow. 

FEASTS  AND  FESTIVALS.  A  festival  or  feast'  is  a  day  or 
series  of  days  specially  and  publicly  set  apart  for  religious  observ- 
ances. Whether  its  occurrence  be  casual  or  periodic,  whether 
its  ritual  be  grave  or  gay,  carnal  as  the  orgies  of  Baal  and  Astarte, 
or  spiritual  as  the  worship  of  a  Puritan  Sabbath,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  festival  or  "  holy  day"  as  long  as  it  is  profe»edIy 
held  in  the  name  of  religion. 

To  trace  the  festivals  of  the  world  through  all  their  variations 
would  be  to  trace  the  entire  history  of  human  religion  and  human 
civilization.  Where  no  religion  is,  there  can  of  course  be  no 
feasts;  and  without  civilization  any  attempt  at  festival-keeping 
must  necessarily  be  fitful  and  comparatively  futile.  But  as 
religion  develops,  festivals  develop  with  it,  and  assume  their 
distinctive  character;  and  an  advancing  civilization,  at  least  in 
its  earlier  stages,  will  generally  be  found  to  increase  their  number, 
enrich  their  ritual,  fix  more  precisely  the  time  and  order  of  their 
recurrence,  and  widen  the  area  of  their  observance. 

Some  uncivilized  tribes,  such  as  the  Juings  of  Bengal,  the 
Fuegians  and  the  Andamanese,  have  been  described  as  having 
no  word  for  God,  no  idea  of  a  future  state,  and  consequently 
no  religiotis  ceremonies  of  any  kind  whatever.  But  such  cases, 
doubtful  at  the  best,  are  confessedly  exceptionaL  In  the  vast 
majority  of  instances  observed  and  recorded,  the  religiosity 

*  "  To  feast  "  is  nrnply  to  keep  a  festum  or  festival  The  ety- 
moiogy  of  the  word  is  uncertain;  but  probably  it  has  no  connexion 
with  the  Gr.  Uniw, 


of  the  savage  is  conspicuous.  Even  when  incapable  of  higlier 
manifestations,  it  can  at  least  take  the  form  of  reverence  for  the 
dead;  the  grave-heap  can  become  an  altar  on  which  offerings 
of  food  for  the  departed  may  be  placed,  and  where  in  acts  of 
public  and  private  worship  the  gifts  <^  survivors  may  be  accom- 
panied with  praises  and  with  prayers.  That  the  custom  of  ghost- 
propitiation  by  some  sort  of  sacrifice  is  even  now  very  widdy 
diffused  among  the  lower  races  at  least,  and  that  there  are  also 
many  curious  "  survivals  "  of  such  a  habit  to  be  traced  among 
highly  civilized  modem  nations,  has  been  abundantly  shown 
of  late  by  numerous  collectors  of  folk-lore  and  students  of 
sociology;  and  indications  of  the  same  phenomena  can  be  readily 
pointed  out  in  the  Rig- Veda,  the  Zend-Avesta  and  the  Pentateuch, 
as  well  as  in  the  known  usages  of  the  andent  Egyptians,  Greeks 
and  Romans.*  In  many  cases  the  ceremonial  observed  is  of 
the  simplest;  but  it  ever  tends  to  become  more  daborate;  and 
above  all  it  calls  for  repetition,  and  repetition,  too,  at  regular 
intervals.  Whenever  this  last  demand  has  made  itself  felt,  a 
calendar  begins  to  take  shape.  The  simplest  calendar  is  obviously 
the  lunar.  **  The  Naga  tribes  of  Assam  celebrate  their  funeral 
feasts  month  by  month,  hying  food  and  drink  on  the  graves 
of  the  departed."  But  it  soon  comes  to  be  combined  with  the 
solar.  Thus  the  Karens,  "  while  habitually  making  oblations, 
have  also  annual  feasts  for  the  dead,  at  which  they  ask  the 
spirits  to  eat  and  drink."  The  natives  of  the  Mexican  valley 
in  November  lay  animals,  edibles  and  flowers  on  the  graves 
<^  their  dead  relatives  and  friends.  The  common  people  in 
China  have  a  similar  custom  on  the  arrival  of  the  winter  sobtice. 
The  ancient  Pemvians  had  the  custom  of  periodically  assembling 
the  embalmed  bodies  of  their  dead  emperors  in  the  great  square 
of  the  capital  to  be  feasted  in  company  with  the  people.  The 
Athenians  had  their  annual  Nc/k^ux  or  Nc/ilaeta  and  the  Romans 
their  Feralia  and  Lemuralia.  The  Egyptians  observed  their 
three  **  festivals  of  the  seasons,"  twelve  "  festivals  of  the  month," 
and  twelve  "  festivals  of  the  half  month,"  in  honour  of  their 
dead.  The  Parsees,  too,  were  required  to  render  their  afringans 
(blessings  which  were  to  be  recited  over  a  meal  to  which  an 
angel  or  the  sfHrit  oi  a  deceased  person  was  invited)  at  each  of 
the  six  seasons  of  the  year,  and  also  on  certain  other  days.* 
.  In  the  majority  of  recorded  instances,  the  religious  feeling 
of  the  savage  has  been  found  to  express  itself  in  other  forms 
besides  that  of  reverence  towards  the  dead.  The  oldest  litera- 
tures of  the  world,  at  all  events,  whether  Aryan  or  Semitic, 
embody  a  religion  of  a  much  higher  type  than  ancestor  worship. 
The  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  for  example,  while  not  without 
traces  of  the  other,  yet  indicate  chiefly  a  worship  of  the  powers 
of  nature,  connected  with  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  seasons. 
Thus  in  iv.  57  we  have  a  hymn  designed  for  use  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ploughing  time;*  and  in  the  Aitareya-Brdkmana^ 
the  earliest  treatise  on  Hindu  ceremonial,  we  already  find  a 
complete  series  of  sattras  or  sacrificial  sessions  exactly  following 
the  course  of  the  sohr  year.  They  are  divided  into  two  distinct 
sections,  each  consisting  of  six  months  of  thirty  days  each.  The 
sacrifices  are  allowed  to  commence  only  at  certain  lucky  con- 
stellations and  in  certain  months.  So,  for  instance,  as  a  rule,  no 
great  kacrifice  can  commence  during  the  sun's  southern  progress. 
The  great  sacrifices  generally  take  place  in  spring,  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May.*  In  the  Parsee  Scriptures  *  the  year  is  divided 
into  six  seasons  or  gahanb&rs  of  two  months  each,  concluding 
with  February,  the  season  at  which  "  great  expiatory  sacrifices 
were  offered  for  the  growth  of  the  whole  creation  in  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year."  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  precisely 
what  were  the  arrangements  of  the  Phoenician  calendar,  but  it 

*  See  Spencer,  Principles  of  Sodahgy^  i.  170,  280, 306. 

*  Haug,  ParsiSt  224,  225. 

*  **  May  the  heavens,  the  waters,  the  firmament,  be  kind  to  us;  may 
the  lord  of  the  field  be  gracious  to  us  ...  .  May  the  oxen  (draw) 
happily,  the  men  labour  happily;  may  the  traces  bind  happily,  wida 
the  soad  happily  "  (Wilson's  translation,  iii.  224). 

*See  Haug^s  Aiiareya-brdkmanam  of  Ute  Rig- Veda;  Max  Mailer's 
Chits  from  a  German  Workshop,  i.  115. 

*  Vispcrad.  See  Haug,  Parsu.  192;  Richardson's  Dissertalion  em 
the  Lantuagie,  &«..  of  EasUm  Nations,  p.  184:  Morier>  Jountn 
through  Persia* 
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is  generally  admitted  that  the  worship  was  aolar,  the  principal 
festivals  taking  place  in  spring  and  in  autumn.  Among  the 
most  characteristic  celebrations  of  the  Egyptians  were  those 
which  took  place  at  the  k^mwitbi  or  disappearance  of  Osiris 
in  October  or  November,  at  the  search  for  his  remains,  and  their 
discovery  about  the  winter  solstice,  and  at  the  date  of  his  sup- 
posed entrance  into  the  moon  at  the  beginning  of  spring.  The 
Phrygian  festivals  were  also  arranged  on  the  theory  that  the 
deity  was  asleep  during  the  winter  and  awake  during  the  summer; 
in  the  autumn  they  cdebrated  his  retiring  to  rest,  and  in  spring 
with  mirth  and  revelry  they  roused  him  from  his  slumbers.* 
The  seasonal  character  of  the  Teutom'c  Ostem,  the  Celtic  Beltein 
and  the  Scandinavian  Yule  is  obvious.  Nor  was  the  habit  of 
observing  such  festivals  peculiar  to  the  Aryan  or  the  Semitic 
race.  The  Mexicans,  who  were  remarkable  for  the  perfection 
of  their  calendar,  in  addition  to  this  had  an  elaborate  system 
of  movable  and  immovable  feasts  distributed  over  the  entire 
year;  the  principal  festivals,  however,  in  honour  of  their  chief 
gods,  Teacatlipoca,  Huttzilopochtlt  and  Tlaloc,  were  held  in 
May,  June  and  December.  Still  more  plainly  connected  with 
the  revolutions  of  the  seasons  was  the  public  worship  of  the 
andent  Peruvians,  who,  besides  the  ordinary  feast  at  each  new 
moon,  observed  four  solar  festivals  annually.  Of  these  the 
most  important  was  the  Yntip-Raymi  (Sun-feast),  which, 
preceded  by  a  three  days'  fast,  bejean  with  the  summer  solstice, 
and  lasted  for  nine  days.  Its  ceremonies  have  been  often 
described.  A  similar  but  less  important  festival  was  held  at  the 
winter  sobtice.  The  Cusqui-Raymi,  held  after  seedtime,  as 
the  maize  began  to  appear,  was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and 
banquets,  music  and  dandng.  A  fourth  great  festival,  called 
Otua,  held  on  the  first  new  moon  after  the  autumnal  equinox, 
was  preceded  by  a  strict  fast  and  special  observances  intended 
for  purposes  of  purification  and  expiation,  after  which  the 
festivities  lasted  until  the  moon  entered  her  second  quarter. 

Creek  FesUvals. — Perhaps  the  annual  Attic  festival  in  honour 
of  Ercchtheus  alluded  to  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  550)  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  an  instance  of  ancestor-worship;  but  the  ff4*ay>n«l  character 
of  the  iopT^  or  new-moon  feast  in  Od.  xz.  156,  and  of  the 
toXlivui  or  harvest-festival  in  //.  ix.  533,  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged. The  older  Homeric  poems,  however,  give  no  such 
express  indications  of  a  fully-developed  system  df  festivals  as 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  so-called  "  Homeric  "  hymns,  in  the 
Warks  amd  Days  of  Hesiod,  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus,  and  so 
abundantly  in  most  authors  of  the  sutoequent  period;  and  it  is 
masofest  that  the  calendar  of  Homer  or  even  of  Herodotus 
most  have  been  a  much  simpler  matter  than  that  of  the  Taren- 
txoes,  for  example,  came  to  be,  of  whom  we  are  told  by  Strabo 
that  tbdr  holidays  were  in  excess  of  their  working  days.  Each 
demos  of  ancient  Greece  during  the  historical  period  had  its 
own  local  festivab  (otatoI  difAioruai),  often  hugely  attended 
and  qilendidly  solemnized,  the  usages  of  which,  though  essentially 
alike,  differed  very  considerably  in  details.  These  details  have 
in  many  cases  been  wholly  lost,  and  in  others  have  reached  us 
only  in  a  veiy  fragmentary  sUte.  But  with  regard  to  the 
Athenian  calendar,  the  most  interesting  of  all,  our  means  of 
infonnation  are  fortunately  very  copious.  It  included  some 
50  or  60  days  on  which  all  business,  and  especially  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  was  by  order  of  the  magistrates  su^>ended. 
Among  these  Upotafpiai  were  included— in  Gamelion  (January), 
the  Lsneea  or  festival  of  vats  in  honour  of  Dionysus;  in 
Anthcsterion  (February),  the  Anikesteria,  also  in  honour  of 
Pioaysus,  lasting  three  days  (Pithoigia,  Choes  and  Chytri); 
the  Diasia  In  honour  of  Zeus,  and  the  lesser  BUunnia\  in 
Elaphebolion  (March),  the  Pandia  (?  of  Zeus),  the  Elapkebaiia 
of  Artemis,  and  the  greater  Dionysia;  in  Munychion,  the 
Mttnyckia  of  Artemis  as  the  moon  goddess  (Movrux(a)  and  the 
Ddpimna  of  Apollo;  in  Thargelion  (May),  the  Tkargdia  of 
ApoQo  and  the  PlynUria  and  CaUym^  of  Athena;  in  Sciro- 
pfaorion  Qxui/t),  the  Diipolia  of  Zeus  and  the  Scirophcria  of 
Athena;  in  Hekatombaion,  hecatombs  were  offered  to  Apollo 
the  sommer-god,  and  the  Crania  of  Cronus  and  the  Panalkenaea 
*  Pfaitaxcli.  2)«  Itide  ti  Osiridt;  Macrobius,  Sattimalia,  I  21. 


of  Athena  were  held;  in  Metageitm'on,  the  MelageUnia  of 
Apollo;  in  BolSdromion,  the  Bifidromia  of  Apollo  the  helper,* 
the  Nekusia  or  Nemeseia  (the  festival  of  the  dead),  and  the 
greater  EUusinia;  in  Pyanepsion,  the  Pyanepsia  of  Apollo,  the 
Oschopkaria  of  Dionysus  (probably),  the  Chalkeia  or  AlMenaea  of 
Athena,  the  Thesmophoria  of  Demeter,  and  the  Apaturia\  in 
Maimacterion,  the  MaimacUrid  of  Zeus;  and  in  Poseideon 
(December),  the  lesser  Dionysia, 

Of  these  some  are  commemorative  of  historical  events,  and 
one  at  least  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  reUc  of  ancestor- 
worship;  but  the  great  majority  are  nature-festivals,  associating 
themselves  in  the  manner  that  has  already  been  indicated  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  seasons,  the  equinoxes  and  the  solstices.* 
In  addition  to  their  numerous  public  festivals,  the  Greeks  held 
various  family  celebrations,  also  caUed  foprai,  in  connexion  with 
weddings,  births  and  simikr  domestic  occurrences.  For  the 
great  national  rojnnr^pHS— Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean  and 
Isthmian — see  the  article  Games,  Classical. 

Roman  Peslivals.^FoT  the  purpose  of  holding  comiHa  and 
administering  justice,  the  days  of  the  Roman  year  were  regarded 
as  being  either  dies  fasti  or  dies  ntfasti — the  dies  fasti  bdng  the 
days  on  which  it  was  lawful  for  the  praetors  to  administer 
justice  in  the  public  courts,  while  on  the  dies  nefasti  neither 
courts  of  justice  nor  meetings  of  comitia  were  allowed  to  be  held. 
Some  days  were  fasti  during  one  portion  and  nefasti  during 
another;  these  were  caUed  dies  inUrcisi,  For  the  purposes  of 
religion  a  different  division  of  the  year  was  nude;  Uie  days 
were  treated  asfesti  or  as  profesti,--tit  former  being  consecrated 
to actsof  public  worship,  sudi  as  sacrifices,  banquets  and  games, 
while  the  latter  (whether  fasti  or  nefasti)  were  not  specially 
claimed  for  religious  purposes.  The  dies  festi  or  feriae  publicae  * 
were  either  staiivae,  concepiivae  or  imperatioae.  The  slativae 
were  such  as  were  observed  regularly,  each  on  a  definite  day; 
the  cenceptivae  were  observed  annually  on  days  fixed  by  the 
authorities  for  the  time  being;  the  imperativae  were  publicly 
appointed  as  occasion  called  for  them.  In  the  Augustan  age  the 
feriae  stativae  were  very  numerous,  as  may  be  seen  from  what 
we  possess  of  the  Pasti  of  Ovid.  The  number  was  somewhat 
fluctuating.  Festivals  frequently  fell  into  desuetude  or  were 
revived,  were  increased  or  diminished,  were  shortened  or  pro- 
longed at  the  will  of  the  emperor,  or  under  the  caprice  of  the 
popular  taste.  Thus  Augustus  restored  the  Compitalia  and 
Lupercalia;  while  Marcus  Antoninus  in  his  turn  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  diminish  the  number  of  holidays. 

The  following  Is  an  enumeration  of  the  stated  festivals  as 
given  by  Ovid  and  contemporary  writers.  The  first  day  of 
January  was  observed  somewhat  as  Is  the  modem  New  Year's 
day:  clients  sent  presents  to  their  patrons,  slaves  to  their 
masters,  friends  and  relatives  to  one  another.  On  the  9th  the 
Agonalia  were  held,  apparently  in  honour  of  Janus.  On  the 
X  xth  the  Carmenlalia  were  kept  as  a  half-holiday,  but  principally 
by  women;  so  also  on  the  15th.  On  the  13th  of  February  were 
the  Paunalia,  on  the  15th  the  Lupercalia^  on  the  17th  the 
Qnirinalia,  on  the  i8th  the  Feralia,  on  the  33rd  (at  one  time  the 
last  day  of  the  Roman  year)  the  Terminalia.oa  the  24th  the 
Regifugium  or  Fugalia,a,Rd  on  iht  27lh  the  Equina  (of  Mars). 
On  the  ist  of  March  were  the  Matronalia,  on  the  X4th  a  repetition 
of  the  Equiria,  on  the  xsth  the  festival  of  Anna  Perenna,  on  the 
17th  the  Liberalia  or  Agonalia,  and  from  the  xgth  to  the  73rd 
the  Quinquatria  (of  Minerva).  On  the  4th  of  April  were  the 
Megalesia  (of  Cybele),  on  the  xath  the  Cerealia,  on  the  21st  the 
Paliliaf  on  the  23rd  the  Vinalia,  on  the  asth  the  Robigalia, 
and  on  the  38th  the  Floralia.  The  ist  of  May  was  the  festival 
of  the  Lares  PraestUes;  on  the  9th,  nth  and  X3th  the  Lemuria 
were  celebrated;  on  the  X2th  the  Ludi  Martiales,  and  on  the  15th 
those  of  Mercury.  June  5  was  sacred  to  Semo  Sancus;  the 
Vestalia  occurred  on  the  9th,  the  Malralia  on  the  xith,  and  the 

*  In  this  month  the  anniversaries  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and 
of  the  downfall  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  were  aim  publicly  celebrated. 

'  See  Schoemann.  Crteckucie  AlUrHmer,  ii.  439  scq. ;  Momniaco, 
HeorUdogie. 

^  Feriae  PrHnUie.  such  as  anniverBarics  of  births,  deaths  ; 
like,  wcr  ^oaraie  clans,  families  or  individu''' 
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Quinquatrus  Minusculae  on  the  xjth.  The  Ludi  ApMinares 
were  on  the  5th,  and  the  Neptunalia  on  the  23rd  of  July.  On 
the  X3th  of  August  were  the  Nemoraliaf  in  honour  of  Diana; 
on  the  x8th  the  Consualia,  on  the  xgth  the  Yinalia  Ruslica,  and 
on  the  23rd  the  Vukanalia.  The  Ludi  Magnif  in  honour  of 
Jupiter,  Juno  and  Minerva,  began  on  September  4.  The  Medi- 
irinalia  (new  wine)  were  on  the  xxth  of  October,  the  Paunalia 
on  the  X3th,  and  the  Equina  on  the  xsth.  The  Epulum  Jons 
was  on  X3th  November.  The  December  festivals  were — on  the  5th 
PaunaliOf  and  towards  the  close  Opalia,  Saturnalia,  LarenUdia, 

The  calendar  as  it  stood  at  the  Augustan  age-  was  known 
to  contain  many  comparatively  recent  accessions,  brought 
in  under  the  influence  of  two  "  closely  allied  powers,  tiie  foreign 
priest  and  the  foreign  cook  "  (Mommsen).  The  MegaUsia^  for 
example,  had  been  introduced  204  B.C.  The  lAidi  ApoUinares 
could  not  be  traced  farther  back  than  208  B.C.  The  Floralia 
and  Cereaiia  had  not  come  in  much  earlier.  Among  the  oldest 
feasts  were  undoubtedly  the  Lupercalia^  in  honour  of  Lupercus, 
the  god  of  fertility;  the  Equiria,  in  honour  of  Mars;  the  Palilia; 
the  great  September  festival;  and  the  Saturnalia, 

Among  the  feriae  conceptivae  were  the  very  ancient  feriae 
Z/Uinatf  held  in  honour  of  Jupiter  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and 
attend^  by  all  the  higher  magistrates  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  senate.  The  time  of  their  celebration  greatly  depended 
on  the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome,  as  the  consuls  were  not  allowed 
to  take  the  field  until  they  had  held  the  Latinae^  which  were 
regarded  as  days  of  a  sacred  truce.  The  Jeriae  sementivae 
were  held  in  the  spring,  and  the  Ambarvalia  in  autumn,  both 
in  honour  of  Ceres.  The  Paganalia  of  each  pagus,  and  the 
CompUalia  of  each  vicus  were  also  conceptivae.  Of  feriae 
imperativae, — ^that  is  to  say,  festivals  appointed  by  the  senate, 
or  magistrates,  or  higher  priests  to  commemorate  some  great 
event  or  avert  some  threatened  disaster, — the  best  known  is 
the  Notendiale,  which  used  to  be  celebrated  as  often  as  stones 
fell  from  heaven  (Livy  zxi.  62,  xxv.  7,  &c.).  In  addition  to 
all  those  already  mentioned,  there  occasionally  occurred  ludi 
votivi,  which  were  celebrated  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow ;  Ittdi 
funebres,  sometimes  given  by  private  persons;  and  ludi  seculareSf 
to  celebrate  certain  periods  marked  off  in  the  Etrusco-Roman 
religion. 

Feasts  of  the  Jews. — ^By  Old  Testament  writers  a  festival  or 

feast  is  generally  called  either  jo  (compare  the  Arabic  Had j),  from 

39}  to  rejoice,  or  igto,  from  is:,  to  i^point.    The  words  ivk^  and 

t^  nyf7  are  also  occasionally  used.    In  the  Talmud  the  three 

principal  feasts  axe  called   o^p,  after  Exod.  zxiii.  X4.    Of  the 

Jewish  feasts  which  are  usually  traced  to  a  pre-Mosalc  origin 

the  most  important  and  characteristic  was  the  weekly  Sabbath^ 

but  special  importance  was  also  attached  from  a  very  early  date 

to  the  lunar  periods.    It  is  probable  that  other  festivals  also,  of 

a  seasonal  character,  were  observed  (see  Exod.  v.  x ).    In  common 

with  most  others,  the  Mosaic  S3rstem  of  annual  feasts  groups 

itself  readily  around  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes.    In 

Lev.  xxiii.,  where  the  list  is  most  fully  given,  they  seem  to  be 

arranged  with  a  conscious  reference  to  the  sacred  number  seven 

(compare  Numb,  xxviii.).    Those  belonging  to  the  vernal  equinox 

are  three  in  number  ;  a  preparatory  day,  that  of  the  Passover, 

leads  up  to  the  principal  festival,  that  of  unleavened  bread, 

which  again  is  followed  by  an  after-feast,  that  of  Pentecost  (see 

Passover,  Pentecost).    Those  of  the  autumnal  equinox  are 

four;  a  preparatory  day  on  the  new  moon  of  the  seventh  month 

(the  Feast  of  Trumpets)  is  followed  by  a  great  day  of  rest,  the 

day  of  Atonement  (which,  however,  was  hardly  m,  festival  in  the 

stricter  sense  of  the  word),  by  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  by 

a  great  concluding  day  (Lev.  xxiii.  36;  John  vii.  37).    If  the 

feast  of  the  Passover  be  excepted,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  these 

celebrations  or  commemorations  associate  themselves  more 

readily  with  natural  than  with  historical  events.^    There  was 

*  la  the  "  parallel  '*  passages,  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the 
designation  and  arrai^cment  of  these  feasts.  While  Ex.  xii.  approxi- 
mates most  closely  to  Lev.  xxiiL  and  Num.  xxviii.,  Ex.  xxiii.  has 
stronger  affinities  with  Deut.  xvi.  The  relations  of  these  passages  are 
largely  discussed  by  Graf,  Die  gesckickUickeH  Backer  des  A.  T.,  pp. 
34-41 ,  and  by  other  recent  critics. 


also  a  considerable  number  of  post'Mosaic  festivals,  of  which 
the  principal  were  that  of  the  Dedication  (described  ia  x  Mace, 
iv.  52-59;  comp.  John  x.  22)  and  that  of  Puxim,  the  orxgin  of 
which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Esther  (iz.  ao  seq.).  It  has  probably 
no  connexion  with  the  Persian  festival  Furdigfin  (see  Esthek).* 
Eatlier  Christian  Festivals.— "Wluic  soaking  it  abundantly 
manifest  that  Christ  and  his  disciples  observed  the  appointed 
Jewish  feasts,  the  New  Testament  nowhere  records  the  formal 
institution  of  any  distinctively  Christian  lestivaL  But  we  have 
uxuunbiguous  evidence  of  the  actual  observance,  from  a  veiy 
early  period,  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  holy  day  (John 
zz.  X9,  26;  X  Cor.  xvL  2;  Acts  zz.  7;  Rev.  t  zo).  Pliny  in 
his  letter  to  Trajan  describe  the  Christians  of  Bithynia  as  meeting 
for  religious  purposes  on  a  set  day;  that  this  day  was  Sunday  is 
put  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  by  such  a  passage  aa  that  in  the 
Apology  of  Justin  Martyr,  where  he  says  that  "on  Sunday 
(r  0  roD  4X£ov  Xeyofi^  iMpq)  aU  the  Christians  living  either  in  the 
city  or  tfie  country  met  together."  The  Jewish  element,  in  soxne 
churches  at  least,  and  especially  ixi.  the  East,  was  strong  enough 
to  secure  that,  along  with  the  dies  dominica,  the  ^venth  day 
should  continue  to  be  kept  holy.  Thus  in  the  Apostolic  Con* 
stitutions  (iL  59)  we  find  the  Saturday  specially  mentioned  along 
with  the  Sunday  as  a  day  for  the  assembling  of  the  church; 
in  V.  X  5  it  is  ordained  that  there  shall  be  no  fasting  on  Saturday, 
while  in  viiL  33  it  Is  added  that  both  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
slaves  are  to  have  rest  from  their  labours.  The  x5th  caiion  ot 
the  council  <^  Laodicea  aknost  certainly  means  that  solemn 
public  service  was  to  be  held  on  Saturday  as  well  as  on  Sunday. 
In  other  quarters,  however,  the  tendency  to  regard  both  days  9s 
equally  sacred  met  with  considerable  resistance.  The  j6th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Illiberis,  for  ocample,  deciding  that 
Saturday  shottld  be  observed  as  a  fast-day,  was  doubtless  intended 
to  enforce  the  distinction  between  Saturday  and  Sunday.  At 
Milan  in  Ambrose's  time  Saturday  was  observed  as  a  festival; 
but  Pope  Iimocent  is  found  writing  to  thei  bishop  of  Eugubium 
to  urge  that  it  should  be  kept  as  a  fast.  Ultimately  the  rhrisiian' 
church  came  to  recognize  but  one  weekly  festii^. 

The  numerous  yearly  festivals  of  the  later  Christian  church, 
when  historically  investigated,  can  be  traced  to  very. small 
beginnings.  Indeed,  while  it  appears  to  be  tolerably  certain  that 
Jewish  Christians  for  the  most  part  retained  all  the  festivals 
which  had  been  instituted  under  the  old  dispensation,  it  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  either  they  or  their  (jentile  brethren  recog- 
nized any  yearly  feasts  as  of  distinctively  Christian  origikx  or 
obligation.  It  caxmot  be  doubted,  however,  that  gradually, 
in  the  course  of  the  2nd  century,  the  imiversal  church  came  to 
observe  the  anniversaries  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Chxist — 
the  vdoxa  araupitaiiiav  and  the  rhaxa.  ijfoxrriunimv,  as  thqr 
were  respectively  called  (see  Easter  and  Good  Friday).  Not 
long  afterwards  Whitsunday  also  came  to  be  fixed  in  the  usage 
of  Christendom  as  a  great  annual  festivals  Even  Origen  (in  the 
8th  book  Against  Celsus)  enumerates  as  Christian  festivals  the 
Sunday,  the  ropoo-xiv^,  the  Passover  with  the  feast  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  Pentecost;  tmder  which  latter  term,  however, 
he  includes  the  whole  period  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide. 
About  Cyprian's  time  we  find  individual  Christians  commemorat- 
ing their  departed  friends,  and  whole  churches  commemorating 
their  martyrs;  in  particular,  there  are  traces  of  a  local  and 
partial  observance  of  the  feast  of  the  Innocents.  Christmas  day 
and  Epiphany  were  among  the  later  introductions,  the  feast  ol 
the  Epiphany  being  somewhat  the  earlier  of  the  two.  Both  are 
alluded  to  indeed  by  Clemens  Alezandrinus  (L.340),  but  only 
in  a  way  which  indicates  that  even  in  his  time  the  precise  date 
of  Christ's  birth  was  unknown,  that  its  anniversary  was  not 
usually  observed,  and  that  the  day  of  his  baptism  was  kept  as 
a  festival  only  by  the  followers  of  Basilides  (see  Epxpbamy). 

When  we  come  down  to  the  4th  century  we  find  that,  among 
the  50  days  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  Ascension  Day  has 

*  On  the  whole  subject  of  Jewish  festivals  see  Rehnd,  Antiq.  Hehr. ; 
Knobel,  Leviticus  (c.  23);  George.  Diejtdiscken  FeUe\  Edcrshctm. 
The  TempUf  its  Ministry  and  Servius;  Ewald,  Atteniimer  des 
Volhes  IsraU;  articles  in  Bible  dictionaries. 
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come  into  new  prominence.  Augustine,  for  example,  enumerates 
as  anniversaries  celebrated  by  the  whole  church  those  of  Christ's 
pasai<m,  resurrection  and  ascension,  along  with  that  of  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost,  while  he  is  silent  with  regard  to 
Christmas  and  Epiphany.  The  general  tendency  of  this  and  the 
following  centuries  was  largely  to  increase  the  festivals  of  the 
Church,  and  by  legislation  to  make  them  more  fixed  and  uniform. 
Many  passages,  indeed,  could  be  quoted  from  Chrysostom, 
Jerome  and  Augustine  to  show  that  these  fathers  had  not  by 
any  means  forgotten  that  comparative  freedom  with  regard 
to  outward  observances  was  one  of  the  distinctive  excellences 
of  Christianity  as  contrasted  with  Judaism  and  the  various 
heathen  systems  (compare  Socrates,  H.E.  v.  aa).  But  there 
were  many  q>edal  ciramutances  which  seemed  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  at  that  time  to  necessitate  the  permission  and  even 
legislative  sanction  of  a  large  number  of  new  feasts.  The  innova- 
tions of  heretics  sometimes  seemed  to  call  for  rectification  by 
the  institution  of  more  orthodox  observances;  in  other  instances 
the  propensity  of  rude  and  uneducated  converts  from  paganism 
to  ding  to  the  festal  rites  of  their  forefathers  proved  to  be  in> 
vincible,  so  that  it  was  seen  to  be  necessary  to  seek  to  adapt 
the  old  usages  to  the  new  worship  rather  than  to  abolish 
them  altogether;^  moreover,  although  the  empire  had  become 
Christian,  it  was  manifestly  expedient  that  the  old  holidays 
should  be  recognized  as  much  as  possible  in  the  new  arrange- 
ments of  the  calendar.  Constantine  soon  after  his  conversion 
enacted  that  on  the  dies  dominUa  there  should  be  no  suits  or 
trials  in  law;  Theodosius  the  Great  added  a  prohibition  of  all 
puUic  shows  on  that  day,  and  Theodosius  the  younger  extended 
the  prohibition  to  Epiphany  and  the  anniversaries  of  martjrrdoms, 
which  at  that  time  included  the  festivals  of  St  Stephen,  and  of  St 
Peter  auod  St  Paul,  as  also  that  of  the  Maccabees.  In  the  aist 
caoon  of  the  council  of  Agde  (506),  besides  Easter,  Christmas, 
Epiphany,  Ascension  and  Pentecost,  we  find  the  Nativity  of 
John  the  Baptist  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  more  important 
festivals  on  which  attendance  at  church  was  regarded  as  obli- 
gatory. To  these  were  added,  in  the  centuries  immediately 
following,  the  feasts  of  the  Annunciation,  the  Purification,  and 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  ;  as  well  as  those  of  the  Circum- 
dsioa,  of  St  Michael  and  of  All  Saints. 

Festivab  were  in  practice  distinguished  from  ordinary  days 
IB  the  following  ways:  all  public  and  judicial  business  was 
vaapended,*  as  well  as  every  kind  of  game  or  amusement  which 
misht  interfere  with  devotion;  the  churches  were  specially 
decorated;  Christians  were  expected  to  attend  public  worship, 
attired  in  their  best  dress;  love  feasts  were  celebrated,  and  the 
rich  were  accustomed  to  show  special  kindness  to  the  poor; 
Casting  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  public  prayers  were  said  in  a 
standing  posture. 

Later  Frattice.-^ln  the  present  calendar  of  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church  the  number  of  feast  days  is  very  large.  Each  is  cele- 
brated by  an  appropriate  office,  which,  according  to  its  character, 
is  either  duplex,  semi-duplex  or  simplex.  A  duplex  again  may 
be  either  of  the  first  class  or  of  the  second,  or  a  major  or  a  minor. 
The  distinctions  of  ritual  for  each  of  these  are  given  with  great 
minuteness  in  the  general  rubrics  of  the  breviaiy;  they  turn 
chiefly  on  the  number  of  Psalms  to  be  sung  and  of  lessons  to  be 
read,  on  the  manner  in  which  the  antiphons  are  to  be  given  and 
on  similar  details.  The  duplida  of  the  first  class  are  the  Nativity, 
the  Epiphany,  Easter  with  the  three  preceding  and  two  following 
days,  the  Ascension,  Whitsunday  and  the  two  following  days. 
Corpus  Christi,  the  Nativity  of  John  Baptbt,  Saints  Peter  and 
Faid,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  All  Saints,  and,  for  each 
church,  the  feast  proper  to  its  patron  or  title  and  the  feast  of  its 
dedication.  The  duplicia  of  the  second  class  are  the  Circum- 
cision, the  feast  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood  of  Christ,  the  feastsof  the  Purifica- 

'Aa,  at  a  later  period  (601),  Gregory  the  Great  instructed  his 
Ang^Saxon  miMtonarics  so  to  Christianize  the  temples,  festivals, 
Ac,  of  the  heathen  "  ut  dutae  mentes  giadibus  vel  passibus,  non 
amcm  aaltibus,  deventur." 

■  Manumission,  however,  was  lawful  on  any  day. 


tion.  Annunciation,  Visitation,  Nativity  and  Conception  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Natalitia  of  the  Twdve  Apostles,  the  feasts  of  the 
Evane^ts,  of  St  Stephen,  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  of  St  Joseph 
and  of  the  Patrocinium  of  Joseph,  of  St  Lawrence,  of  the  Inven- 
tion of  the  Cross  and  of  the  Dedication  of  St  Michael.  The 
Dominicae  majores  of  the  first  class  are  the  first  Sunday  in 
Advent,  the  first  in  Lent,  Passion  Sunday,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter 
Sunday,  Dominica  in  Albis,  Whitsunday  and  Trinity  Sunday  ; 
the  Dominicae  majores  of  the  second  dass  are  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  in  Advent,  Septuagesima,  Sexagesima  and  Quinqua- 
gesima  Sundays,  and  the  second,  third  and  fourth  Stmdays  in 
Lent. 

In  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  repeated 
allusions  are  made  to  the  feast  days,  and  their  fitness,  when 
properly  observed,  to  promote  piety.  Those  entrusted  with  the 
cure  of  souls  are  urged  to  see  that  the  feasts  of  the  Church  be 
devoutly  and  rdigiously  observed,  t^  :  faithful  are  enjoined 
to  attend  public  worship  on  Sundays  ai  1  on  the  greater  festivds 
at  least,  and  parish  priests  are  bidden  to  expound  to  the  people 
on  such  days  some  of  the  things  which  have  been  read  in  the 
office  for  the  day.  Since  the  council  of  Trent  the  practice  of  the 
Church  with  respect  to  the  prohibition  of  servile  work  on  holidays 
has  varied  considerably  in  different  Catholic  countries,  and  even 
in  the  same  country  at  different  times.  Thus  in  1577,  in  the 
diocese  of  Lyons,  there  were  almost  forty  annual  festivals  of  a 
compulsory  character.  By  the  concordat  of  1802  the  number  of 
such  festi^^  was  for  France  reduced  to  four,  namely,  Christmas 
day,  Ascension  day,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  All  Saints 
day. 

The  calendar  of  the  Greek  Church  is  even  fuller  than  that 
of  the  Latin,  espedally  as  regards  the  iopral  rwf  6rfuap.  Thus  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  Advent  the  feast  of  All  Saints  of  the  Old 
Covenant  is  celebrated;  while  Adam  and  Eve,  Job,  Elijah, 
Isaiah,  &c.,  have  separate  days.  The  distinctions  of  ritual  are 
analogous  to  those  in  the  Western  Church.  In  the  Coptic  Church 
there  are  seven  great  festivals,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  the 
Annundatlon,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter  Sunday,  Ascension  and 
Whitsunday,  on  all  of  which  the  Copts  "  wear  new  clothes  (or 
the  best  they  have),  feast  and  give  alms  "  (Lane).  They  also 
observe,  as  minor  festivals,  Maundy  Thursday,  Holy  Saturday, 
the  feast  of  the  Apostles  (xith  July),  and  that  of  the  DiKpvcry 
of  the  Cross. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  churches  of  the  Reformation, 
the  Church  of  England  retained  a  certain  number  of  feasts 
besides  all  Sundays  in  the  year.    They  are,  besides  Monday  and 
Tuesday  both  in  Easter-week  and  Whitsun-weck,  as  follows : 
the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  the 
Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St  Matthias  the  Apostle,  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St  Mark  the  Evangelist,  St 
Philip  and  St  James  (Apostles),  the  Ascension,  St  Barnabas, 
the  Nativity  of  St  John  Baptist,  St  Peter  the  Apostle,  St 
James  the  Apostle,  St  Barthdomew,  St  Matthew,  St  Michael  and 
all  Angels,  St  Luke  the  Evangelist,  St  Simon  and  St  Jude,  All 
SainU,  St  Andrew,  St  Thomas,  Christmas,  St  Stephen,  St  John 
the  Evangelist,  the  Holy  Innocents.    The  13th  canon  enjoins 
that  all  manner  of  persons  within  the  Church  of  England  shall 
from  henceforth  celebrate  and  keep  the  Lord's  day,  commonly 
called  Sunday,  and  other  holy  days,  according  to  God's  holy  will 
and  pleasure,  and  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England  prescribed 
in  that  behalf,  that  is,  in  hearing  the  Word  of  God  read  and 
taught,  in  private  and  public  prayers,  in  acknowledging  their 
offences  to  God  and  amendment  of  the  same,  in  reconciling  them- 
selves charitably  to  their  neighbours  where  displeasure  hath  been, 
in  oftentimes  receiving  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  in  visiting  of  the  poor  and  sick,  using  all  godly  and  sober 
conversation.    (Compare  Hooker,  E.P.  v.  70.)    In  the  Diredory 
for  Ike  Public  Worship  of  Cod  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  West- 
minster  Assembly,  and  accepted  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1645,  there  is  an  appendix  which  dedares  that  there  is  no  day 
commanded  in  Scripture  to  be  kept  holy  under  the  gospel  but 
the  Lord's  day,  which  is  the  (3)ristian  Sabbath;  festival  days, 
vulgarly  called  holy-days,  haviqg  no  warrant  in  the  Word  of  God, 
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are  not  to  be  continued;  nevertheless  it  is  lawful  and  neces- 
sary, upon  special  emergent  occasions,  to  separate  a  day  or  days 
for  public  fasting  or  thanksgiving,  as  the  several  eminent  and 
extraordinary  dispensations  of  God's  providence  shall  administer 
cause  and  opportunity  to  his  people. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  at  various  times  in  western 
Europe  to  reorganise  the  festival  system  on  some  other  scheme 
than  the  Christian.  Thus  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
during  the  period  of  Robespierre's  ascendancy,  it  was  proposed 
to  substitute  a  tenth  day  (D6cadi)  for  the  weekly  rest,  and  to 
introduce  the  following  new  festivals:  that  of  the  Supreme 
Being  and  of  Nature,  of  the  Human  Race,  of  the  French  people, 
of  the  Benefactors  of  Mankind,  of  Freedom  and  Equality,  of  the 
Martyrs  of  Freedom,  of  the  Republic,  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
World,  of  Patriotism,  of  Hatred  of  Tyrants  and  Traitors,  of 
Truth,  of  Justice,  of  Modesty,  of  Fame  and  Immortality,  of 
Friendship,  of  Temperance,  of  Heroism,  of  Fidelity,  of  Unselfish- 
ness, of  Stoidsm,  of  Love,  of  Conjugal  Fidelity,  of  Filial  Affection, 
of  Childhood,  of  Youth,  of  Manhood,  of  Old  Age,  of  Misfortune, 
of  Agriculture,  of  Industry,  of  our  Forefathers,  of  Posterity  and 
Felicity.  The  proposal,  however,  was  never  fully  carried  out, 
and  soon  fell  into  oblivion. 

iiakommedan  Festivals. — ^Thesc  are  chiefly  two — the  *Eed 
es-Sagheer  (or  minor  festival)  and  the  *Eed  el-Rebeer  (or  great 
festival),  sometimes  called  *Eed  el-Kurban.  The  former,  which 
lasts  for  three  days,  immediately  follows  the  month  Ramadan, 
and  is  generally  the  more  joyful  of  the  two;  the  latter  begins 
on  the  tenth  of  Zu-1-Hcggeh  (the  last  month  of  the  Mahorarocdan 
year),  and  lasts  for  three  or  four  days.  Besides  these  festivals 
they  usually  keep  holy  the  first  ten  days  of  Moharram  (the  first 
month  of  the  year),  especially  the  tenth  day,  called  Yom  Ashoora; 
the  birthday  of  the  piophet,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  third 
month;  the  birthday  of  EI-Hoseyn,  in  the  fourth  month;  the 
anniversary  of  the  prophet's  miraciilous  ascension  into  heaven, 
in  the  seventh  month;  and  one  or  two  other  anniversaries. 
Friday,  called  the  day  of  El-Gumah  (the  assembly),  -is  a  day 
of  public  worship;  but  it  is  not  usual  to  abstain  from  public 
business  on  that  day  except  during  the  time  of  prayer. 

Hindu  and  Buddhist  Festivals. — In  modem  India  the  leading 
popular  festivab  are  the  HoU,  which  is  held  in  March  or  April 
and  lasts  for  five  days,  and  the  Dasahara,  which  occurs  in  October. 
Although  in  its  origin  Buddhism  was  a  deliberate  reaction 
against  all  ceremonial,  it  does  not  now  refuse  to  observe  festivals. 
By  Buddhists  in  China,  for  example,  three  days  in  the  year  are 
especially  observed  in  honour  of  the  Buddha, — the  eighth  day 
of  the  second  month,  when  he  left  his  home;  the  eighth  day  of 
the  fourth  month,  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday;  and  the 
eighth  of  the  twelfth,  when  he  attained  to  perfection  and  entered 
Nirv&na.  In  Siam  the  eighth  and  fifteenth  days  of  every  month 
are  considered  holy,  and  are  observed  as  days  for  rest  and 
worship.  At  Trut,  the  festival  of  the  close  of  the  year,  visiting 
and  play-going  are  universal.  The  new  year  (January)  is  cele- 
brated for  three  days;  in  February  is  another  holiday;  in  April 
is  a  sort  of  Lent,  ushering  in  the  rainy  season;  on  the  last  day 
of  June  presents  are  made  of  cakes  of  the  new  rice;  in  August  is 
the  festival  of  the  angel  of  the  river,  "  whose  forgiveness  is 
then  asked  for  every  act  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Meinam 
have  been  rendered  impure."  See  Bowring's  Siam  and  Carn^'s 
Travels  in  Indo-China  and  the  Chinese  Empire.  Copious  details 
of  the  elaborate  festival-system  of  the  Chinese  may  be  found  in 
Doolittle's  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese. 

LiTBRATURB.— For  Christian  feasts  see  K.  A.  H.  Kdlner.  Heorto- 
lotie  (Freiburg  im  Breiwau,  1906);  Hippolyte  Delehaye,  Les 
Legendes  hanogra^hioues  (Brussels,  1905);  J.  Rendel  Harris,  The 
Cult  of  the  Heavenly  Twins  (Cambridge,  1906) ;  de  Rossi-Duchesne, 
Martyrologium  Hieronymianu}n. 

FEATHER  (0.  Eng.  fether,  Ger.  Feder,  from  an  Indo- 
European  root  seen  also  in  Gr.  irrcp6r,  and  vircotfot,  to  fly), 
a  homy  outgrowth  of  the  skin  of  birds  homologous  with  the 
scale  of  the  reptile.  The  body-coyering  of  birds  is,  without 
exception,  comprised  of  feathers,  and  by  this  character  alone 
birds  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  animab. 

The  most  perfect  form  of  feather  is  made  up  of  a  long,  tapering 


rod,  fringed  on  either  side,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  by  a. 
secondary  series  of  slender  and  tapering  rods  forming  A  more 
or  less  acute  angle  with  the  central  axis.  This  fringe  is  known 
as  the  vexillum  or  *'  vane  "  (fig.  x  o).  The  central  axis  is  divisible 
into  two  distinct  parts, — a  hoUow,  cylindrical,  transparent 
calamuSf  or  "  quill,"  the  base  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  skin, 
and  a  solid,  quadrangular  rhachis  or  "  shaft "  which  supports 
the  vane.  At  the  k>wer  end  of  the  quill  is  a  small  hole — ^the 
lower  umbilicus— through  which  the  nutritive  pulp  passes  during 
the  growth  of  the  feather:  while  at  the  upper  end,  where  it 
passes  into  the  shaft,  a  similar  hole  will  be  found, — ^the  upper 
umbilicus— And  from  this  the  last  remains  of  the  capsules  which 
contained  the  nutritive  pulp  may  sometimes  be  seen  protruding. 
If  the  quill  is  cut  open  a  series  of  these  capsules  will  be  foand 
fitting  one  into  the  other  throughout  the  whole  lenglJh  of  the 
tubular  chamber. 


a. 


b. 


e, 


Fig.  I . — Diagrams 

Outline  of  a  feather  showing 
the  relation  of  the  barbs  and 
barbules  to  the  central  axis 
or  shaft. 

Section  across  two  of  the  barbs 
shown  in  a,  highly  magni- 
fied. 

Two  barbules  of  the  posterior 
8erie»— «een  only  m  cross* 
section  in  b 


of  Feather-Barbs. 

d,  A  barbule    of  the  anterior 

scries. 
«,  Section  across  the  base  of  three 

anterior    barbules   showing 

attachment  to  barb. 
/,   A  portion  of  the  hooldct  of  the 

anterior  series  showing  the 

method  of  interiocking  with 

the  barbules  of  the  posterior 

aeries. 


The  rods  comprising  the  lateral  fringe,  or  vane,  are  known 
as  the  rami  or  the  "  l^rbs,"  and  will  be  found,  on  microscopic 
examination,  to  be  lath-shaped  and  to  taper  to  a  point.  Further, 
each  barb  supports  a  double  series  of  smaller  outgrowths  known 
as  the  radii,  or  "  barbules  ";  so  that  each  barb  may  be  likened 
to  a  feather  in  miniature.  These  "  barbules,"  however,  differ 
markedly  in  structure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  barb,  those 
pointing  towards  the  tip  of  the  feather — the  "  anterior  bart>ules  '* 
— being  ribbon-shaped  from  the  base  outwards  for  about  half 
their  length,  when  they  become  cut  up  to  form  a  series  of  long 
and  very  delicate  booklets  (fig.  id).  On  the  oppodtc  side  of  the 
barb  the  barbules  are  also  ribbon-shaped  for  about  half  their 
length,  but  the  ribbon  is  curved  trough-fashion,  so  that  the 
whole  series  of  posterior  barbules  forms  a  number  of  deep 
valleys,  and  into  these  the  booklets  are  thrust  so  as  to  catch 
hold  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  troughs,  which  are  set  so  that  the 
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upper  edge  b  towards  the  upper,  and  the  lower  edge  towards 
the  under  surface  of  the  feather.  The  manner  in  which  this 
beautiftti  mechanism  works  may  be  seen  In  fig.  x  6. 

In  one  of  the  primary  or  "  quill "  feathers  of  the  wing  of  a 
crane,  each  baxb  of  the  inner  side  of  the  vane  was  found  to  bear 
about  600  pairs  of  barbules,  which  wouM  make  about  800,000 
baibules  for  the  inner  web  of  the  vane  akme,  or  more  than  a 
minion  for  the  whole  feather  (H.  F.  Gadow).  It  is  to  the  agency 
of  these  bookleu  alone  that  the  cknely-knit,  elastic  vanes  of  the 
fli^t  feathers  and  the  body  feathers  are  due.  Where  these 
booklets  are  wanting  the  barbs  do  not  adhere  together,  resulting 
in  a  looae  "  discontinuous  "  vane  such  as,  for  example,  is  fovnd 
in  the  phimes  of  the  ostrich. 

Many  feathers,  in  addition  to  the  main  axis,  bear  a  second, 
generally  much  shorter  axis,  supporting  a  loose  discontinuous 
vane;  this  shorter  branch  is  known  as  the  "  aftershaft "  and 
arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  feather.  Only  in  the  casso- 
wary and  emu  among  adult  birds  is  the- aftershaft  as  large  as 
the  main  shaf  L 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of  feathers—contour  feathers, 
semiplunies,  down-feathers,  filoplumes  and  powder-down. 
Contour  feathers,  as  their  name  implies,  are  those  which  form  the 
contour  or  outline  of  the  body,  and  are  all  that  can  generally 
be  seen.  Those  which  form  the  "  flight  feathers  "  of  the  wing, 
and  the  tail  feathers,  are  the  most  perfectly  developed.  Semi- 
irfumes  are  degenerate  contour  feathers.  The  down-feathers 
are  generally  completely  hidden  by  the  contour  feathers:  they 
form  in  many  biitis,  such  as  gulls  and  ducks,  a  thick  under- 
rlnrhing  comparable  to  the  under-fur  of  mammah  such  as  th6> 
Mala.  Ill  aD  cases  they  are  of  a  loose,  soft,  "  fluffy  "  structure, 
the  barta  being  of  great  length  and  slendemess,  while  the 
barboles  are  often  long  and  provided  with  knob-like  thickenings 
answering  to  the  booklets  of  the  more  perfectly  developed 
cootour  feathers;  these  thickenings  help  to  "  felt "  the  separate 
down-feathers  together,  the  barbs  of  one  down-feather  inter- 
locking with  those  of  Its  neighbour.  Down-feathers  differ  from 
semiplomcs  both  in  their  relation  to  Contour  feathers  and  in 
that  they  do  not  possess  a  main  axis,  all  the  barbs  arising  from 
a  common  centre. 

Fibplumes  are  degenerate  structures  having  a  superficial 
icaembiancc  to  hairs,  but  they  always  bear  a  minute  vane  at 
the  tip  They  occur  m  all  birds,  in  clusters  of  varying  number, 
about  the  bases  of  contour  feathers.  In  some  birds  they  attain 
a  great  length,  and  may  project  beyond  the  contour  feathers, 
aometimes  forming  conspictious  white  patches,  as  for  example 
in  the  necks  of  cormorants.  In  their  early  stages  of  devek>pment 
they  often  possess  a  krge  aftershaft  made  up  of  a  number  of 
barbs,  but  these  quickly  disappear,  leaving  only  the  degenerate 
main  shaft.  The  eyelashes  anid  bristles  round  the  mouth  found 
in  many  birds  appear  to  be  akin  to  filoplumes. 

Powder-down  feathers  are  degenerate  down-feathers  which 
appear  to  secrete  a  dry,  waicy  kind  of  powder.  This  powder 
nipidly  disintegrates  and  becomes  distributed  over  the  plumage, 
adding  thereto  a  quite  peculiar  bk>om.  In  birds  of  the  heron 
tribe  powder-down  feathers  have  reached  a  high  degree  of 
development,  forming  large  patches  in  the  breast  and  thighs, 
wliiie  in  some  hawks,  and  in  the  parrots,  these  mysterious 
feihefi  are  scattered  singly  over  the  greater  part  of  the  body. 

The  nature  of  the  covering  of  nestling  birds  is  of  a  more 
foiiipifi  character  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected.  The 
majority  of  young  birds,  as  is  well  known,  either 
emerge  from  the  egg  dothed  in  down-feathers,  or  they 
devebp  these  within  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  But 
this  covering,  though  superficially  simikr  in  all,  may,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  differ  widely  In  Its  constitution,  even  in  closely 
related  forms,  whfle  only  In  a  very  few  sptdts  can  the  complete 
histoiy  of  these  feathers  be  made  ouL 

The  blown  or  Uwny  owl  {Symium  alucc)  is  one  of  these. 
At  hatching,  the  young  of  this  species  is  thickly  clad  in  white, 
woolly  down-feathers,  of  the  character  known  as  umbelliform— 
that  is  to  say,  the  central  axis  or  main  shaft  is  wanting,  so  that  I 
the  barbs  all  start  from  a  connon  centre.    These  feathers  I 


occupy  the  position  of  the  ultimate  contour  feathers.  They  are 
shortly  replaced  by  a  second  down-like  covering,  superficially 
resembling,  and  generally  regarded  as,  true  down.  But  they 
differ  in  that  their  barbs  spring  from  a  central  axis  as  in  typical 
contour  feathers.  Feathers  of  this  last  description  indeed  have 
now  made  their  appearance  in  the  shape  of  the  "  flight "  or  quill 
feathers  {remiges)  and  of  the  t|uil  feathers.  This  plumage  Is 
worn  untU  the  autumn,  when  the  downy  feathers  give  place  to 
the  characteristic  adult  plumage.  The  down  feathers  which 
appear  at  hatching-time  are  known  as  pre-permae,  or  pre-plumulaet 
as  the  case  may  be;  the  first  generation  of  pre-pennae,  in  the 
case  of  the  tawny  owl  for  example,  is  made  up  of  protoptyUst 
while  the  succeeding  plumage  is  made  up  of  nusopiyUSf  and 
these  m  turn  give  place  to  the  Ideoptyles  or  adult  feathers.  The 
two  forms  of  nestling  plumage — pre-pennae  and  pre-plumuUe — 
may  be  collectively  called  "  neossoptyles,"  a  term  coined  by 
H.  F.  Gadow  to  distinguish  the  plumage  of  the  nestling  from 
that  of  the  adult— the  "  teleoptyle  "  plumage. 

As  a  rule  the  nestling  develops  but  one  of  these  generations 
of  neossoptyles,  and  this  generally  answers  to  the  mesoptyle 
plumage,  though  this  is  of  a  degenerate  type.  In  some  birds, 
as  in  the  Megapodes,  the  "  protoptyle  "  or  first  of  these  two 
generations  of  pre-pennae  Is  dieveloped  and  shed  whfle  the  chick 
is  yet  in  the  shell,  so  that  at  hatching  the  mesoptyle  plumage 
is  well  developed.  But  in  the  majority  of  birds,  probably,  the 
mesoptyle  plumage  only  Is  developed,  whUe  the  earlier,  and 
apparently  more  degenerate,  dress  is  suppressed.  In  the  penguins 
both  of  these  nestling  plumages  are  developed,  but  the  mesoptyle 
dress  has  degenerated  so  that  umbelliform  feathers  now  take  the 
place  of  feathers  having  a  central  axis. 

The  Anatidae  show  traces  of  the  earlier,  first  generation  of 
leathers  in  one  or  two  ^>ecles  only,  e.g.  Cloiphaga  rubidiceps. 
In  all  tlw  remaining  species  mesoptyles  only  occur.  And  this 
is  true  also  of  the  game-birds.  In  bodi  the  Tinaraous,  the  duck- 
tribe  and  the  game-birds  this  mesoptyle  plumage  riiows,  in 
different  spedes,  every  gradation  between  feathers  having  a 
wcU-developed  main  shaft  and  aftershaft,  and  those  which  are 
mere  umbeUiform  tufts. 

As  development  proceeds  and  the  contour  feathers  make  their 
appearance  they  thrust  the  mesoptyle  feathers  out  of  their 
follicles — tlw  pockets  in  the  skin  in  which  they  were  rooted — 
and  these  will  often  be  found  adhering  to  the  tips  of  the  contour 
feathers  for  many  weeks  after  the  bird  has  left  the  nest.  This 
occurs  because  the  development  of  the  contour  feather  begins 
before  that  of  the  mesoptyles  has  completed. 

The  plumage  in  nestHng  birds  isstiU  futher  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  almost,  or  entirely,  composed  of  pre-plumulae; 
that  is  to  say,  of  down-feathers  which  are  later  succeeded  by 
adult  davm-featkers.  This  Is  the  case  among  the  acdpitrine 
birds  for  example,  and  thereby  it  differs  entirely  from  that  of 
tlw  owls,  which  develop  neither  pre-plumulae  nor  adult  down. 
The  cormorants  are,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  only  birds  which 
have  a  nestling  plumage  composed  entirely  of  i»e-plumulae. 

In  variety  and  brilliancy  the  colours  of  birds  are  not  surpassed 
by  those  of  any  other  group  of  animals.    Yet  the  pigmejQts  to 
which  these  cofours  are  due  are  but  few. in  number, 
whUe  a  large  number  of  the  most  req>lendent  hues   2tara«# 
are   produced    by  structural  peculiarities   of    the   t^atktn, 
colourless  homy  surface  of  the  feathers,  and  hence 
are  known  as  subjective  or  optical  colours. 

The  principal  colour  pigments  are  (o)  mdanin  pigments, 
derived  possibly  from  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood,  but  more 
probably  from  the  blood  plasma,  and  (b)  lipockrome  or  **  fat " 
pigments,  which  are  regarded  as  reserve  products;  though  in  the 
case  of  birds  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  they  have  this 
significance. 

The  melanin  pigments  {toanutanin)  otcur  in  the  form  of 
granules  and  give  rise  to  the  black,  brown  and  grey  tones; 
or  they  may  combine  with  those  of  the  lipochrome  series. 

The  lipochrome  pigments  {woonerytkrin  and  tooxantkin)  tend 
to  be  diffused  throughout  the  substance  of  the  feather,  and  give 
rise  req)ectively  to  the  red  and  yellow  colours. 
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In  addition  to  these  must  be  reckoned  luractHt  a  reddisb- 
purple  pigment  consisting  of  the  same  elements  as  zoomelanin, 
but  remarkable  for  the  faa  that  it  contains  from  5  to  8%  of 
coj^r,  which  can  be  extracted  by  a  weak  alkaline  sdution,  such 
as  ammonia,  and  with  the  addition  of  acetic  add  it  can  be 
filtered  off  as  a  metallic  red  or  blue  powder.  The  presence  of 
metallic  copper  is  indicated  by  the  green  flame  of  these  red 
feathers  when  burnt.  Turadn  was  discovered  by  Sir  A.  H.  Church 
in  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  of  Touracoes  or  "plantain 
eaters.''  These  feathers,  he  showed,  lose  their  colour  after  they 
have  become  wet,  but  regain  it  on  drying.  But  turadn  is  not, 
as  was  supposed,  confined  to  the  feathers  of  the  plantain  «aters, 
since  it  has  been  obtained  from  a  cuckoo,  Dasyhpktts  supercUicsus, 

What  ieffect  food  may  have  on  colour  in  birds  in  a  wild  state 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  it  is  significant  thfii  flamingoes 
and  linnets  in  confinement  never  regain  thdr  bright  hues  after 
their  first  moult  in  captivity.  If  cayenne  pepper  be  mixed  with 
the  food  of  certain  strains  of  canaries,  from  the  time  the  birds 
are  hatched  onwards,  the  yellow  colour  of  the  feathers  becomes 
intensified,  till  it  takes  on  a  deep  orange  hue.  Bullfinches,  if  fed 
on  hemp-seed,  turn  black.  According  to  Darwin,  the  natjves  of 
the  Amazonian  region  feed  the  common  green  parrot  on  the  fat 
of  large  Siluroid  fi;^e5,  and  as  a  result  the  feathers  become  beauti- 
fuUy  variegated  with  red  and  yeUow.  Similarly,  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  the  natives  of  Gilolo  change  the  colours  of  another 
parrot. 

With  but  rare  exceptions  bright  colours  are  confined  to  the 
exposed  portions  of  the  plumage,  but  in  some  of  the  Bustards  the 
down  is  of  a  bright  pink  colour. 

Structural  coJours  indude  all  metallic  or  prismatic  colours, 
blue,  green,  white,  some  yellows,  and,  in  part,  glossy  black. 
In  metallic  feathers  the  radii  (barbules)  are  modified 
in  various  ways,  frequently  to  form  flattened,  over- 
lapping plates  or  tiles,  while  the  surfaces  of  the  i^tes 
are  dther  smooth,  finely  striated  or  pitted.  But,  save  only 
in  the  case  of  white  feathers,  beneath  this  colourless,  glased  outer 
coat  there  is  always  a  layer  <)f  pigment. 

The  only  green  pigment  known  to  occur  in  feathers  is  iura- 
anerdin,  found  in  the  feathers  of  the  plantain  eaters;  it  contains 
a  relativdy  large  amount  of  iron,  but  no  copper.  In  all  other 
cases  the  green  colour  of  feathers  is  due  to  yellow,  orange  or 
greyish-brown  pigment  occuning  with  a  spedal  superstructure 
consisting  of  narrow  ridges,  as  in  some  parrots  and  pitt^  (ant- 
thrushes),  or  the  surface  of  the  barbs  and  barbules  is  smooth  and 
transparent,  while  between  it  and  the  pigment  there  exists  a 
layer  of  small  polygonal,  colourless  bodies  having  highly  re- 
fractory, and  often  striated,  surfaces. 

Blue  is  unknown  as  a  pigment  in  feathers.  Blue  feathers 
contain  only  orange  or  brownish  pigment  (Gadow),  the  blue 
colour  bdng  caused  by  the  combination  of  pigment  corpuscles 
and  colourless  striated  polygonal  bodies,  as  in  green  feathers. 

While  in  many  birds  the  coloration  takes  .the  form  either  of 
a  uniform  hue  or  of  bands  and  patches  of  colour  more  or  less 
brilliant,  in  others  thie  coloration  is  sombre,  and  made  up  of 
dark  longitudinal  stripes  or  transverse  bars  on  a  lighter  ground. 
The  latter  is  the  more  primitive,  and  there  seems  good  reason 
to  bdieve  that  longitudinal  stripes  preceded  transverse  bars. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  nestlings  of  the  more 
primitive  groups  art  longitudinally  striped,  and  that  yotmg 
hawks  in  their  first  plumage  are  so  striped,  irhile  the  adults  are 
barred. 

There  Is  also  evidence  to  show  that  the  evolution  of  brilliant 
plumage  began  with  the  males,  and  has,  in  many  cases,  been  more 
or  less  perfMtly  acquired  by  the  females,  and  dso  by  the  young, 
as  for  example  in  the  kingfishers,  where  parents  ana  offspring 
wear  tlw  same  livery.  Often,  where  the  parents  are  aUke  in 
plumage,  the  young  wear  a  different  and  duller  livery,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  common  starling  iStwnus  vulgaris).  But  where  the 
female  differs  from  the  msJe  in  coloration  the  yoimg  resemble 
the  female  parent. 

The  physiological  explanation  of  complete  disappearance  of 
pigment  in  adult  life,  eg.  gannet,  is  not  yet  apparent. 


At  least  once  annually  birds  renew  their  feathers  completely 
by  a  process  known  as  a  moult.  Until  the  new  feathers  have 
attained  at  least  half  their  full  length  they  are  invested  ||„^|^ 
in  a  soft  sheath,  and,  as  development  proceeds,  the 
sheath  bmks  up  from  the  tip  of  the  feather  downwards,  so  that 
for  a  time  the  new  feathers  have  almost  a  brush-like  appearance. 
Generally  this  replacement  takes  place  gradually,  new  and  old 
feathers  occurring  side  by  side,  and  on  this  account  it  is  not 
always  pooible  to  see  whether  a  moult  is  proceeding  without 
raising  the  old  feathers. 

The  "  quill "  feathers  of  the  wing  and  tail  are  renewed  in  pairs, 
so  that  flight  is  little,  if  at  all,  impaired,  the  change  taking 
place  in  the  wing  from  the  region  of  Uw  wiist  inwards,  as  to  the 
primaries,  and  from  the  body  outwards,  towards  the  tip  of  the 
wing,  as  to  the  sea>ndaries.  In  certain  birds,  however,  as  in 
the  duck  tribe  and  the  rails,  for  example,  all  the  quill-feathers 
of  the  wing  are  shed  at  once,  so  that. for  some  time  flight  is 
impossible. 

In  the  penguins  this  simultaneous  method  of  moulting  is 
carried  still  further.  That  is  to  say,  the  old  feathers  covering 
the  body  are  not  replaced  gradually,  but  en  masse.  This  method 
of  ecdysis  is,  however,  stUl  further  remarkable  in  that  the  old 
feathers  do  not  drop  out,  to  be  succeeded  by  spine-like  stumps 
which,  later,  split  at  the  tip,  liberating  the  barbs  of  the  new 
feathers.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  thrust  out  upon  the  tips 
of  the  new  feathers,  the  barbs  of  which  are  never  enclosed  within 
an  envdope  such  as  that  just  described.  When  their  growth 
has  praaically  completed,  and  not  till  then,  the  old  featlKis  are 
removed  in  laige  patches  by  the  aid  of  the  l»rd's  beak;  ex- 
posing thereby  a  perfectly  developed  plumage.  In  the  cassowary, 
and  emeu,  the  old  feathers  similarly  adhere  for  a  time  to  the  taps 
of  the  new;  but  in  these^birds  the  feathers  are  moulted  singly 
as  in  other  birds. 

Some  birds  moult  twice  within  the  year,  the  additional  moult 
taking  place  in  the  spring,  as  in  the  case  of  the  **  warblers  " 
(Sylviidae)  and  Limicoiae,  for  example.  But  when  this  is  the 
case  the  spring  moult  is  only  partial,  since  the  quill  feathns 
of  the  wings  and  the  tail  feathers  are  not  renewed. 

At  this  spring  moult  a  special  "  nuptial "  plumage  is  often 
assumed,  as  for  example  in  many  of  the  Ijmirolae,  e.g.  godwits, 
knots,  dunlin,  ruff. 

The  sequd  to  this  habit  of  assuming  a  nuptial  dreto  is  an 
interesting  one.  Briefly,  this  plumage,  at  first  assumed  at  the 
mating  period  by  the  males  only,  and  doffed  soon  after  the  younf 
appear,  has  become  retained  for  longer  and  longer  period^ 
so  that  the  sutxeeding  plumage,  often  conspicuously  dull  OMn- 
pared  with  the  nuptial  dress,  is  worn  only  for  a  few  weeks,  instead 
of  many  months,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  ducks,  for  example; 
wherein  the  males,  as  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched,  assume 
what  C.  Waterton  has  aptly  called  an  "  eclipse  "  dress.  This, 
instead  of  being  worn  till  the  following  spring,  as  in  the  wader^ 
is  shed  again  in  the  autumn  and  replaced  by  what  answers  to 
the  waders'  "  nuptial "  dress.  In  the  game-birds  but  a  trace 
of  this  "  eclipse  "  plumage  remains;  and  this,  apparently,  cmly 
in  jungle-fowl,  the  common  grey  partridge  {Perdix  cinerea)  and 
the  blackcock  {Lyrurus),  in  whose  case  the  head  and  neck  for 
a  short  period  fdlowing  the  breeding  season  are  dothed  only 
by  dull  feathers.  Further,  this  more  highly  devdoped  pluma^ 
becomes  transferred,  first  to  the- female,  then  to  the  young,  so 
that,  in  many  groups,  the  dull  phase  of  plumage  is  entirely 
eliminated. 

But  the  assumption  at  the  breeding  season  of  a  cons|ucuoualy 
brilliant  plumage  is  not  always  due  to  a  moult.  In  many  birds^ 
notably  many  Passerines,  this  change  im  brought  about  by 
shedding  the  tips  of  the  feathers,  which  are  of  a  duller  hue  than 
the  rest  of  the  feather.  In  this  way  the  bright  rose  pink  of  the 
linnet's  breast,  the  blue  and  black  head  of  the  chaflSjich,  awl  the 
black  throat  and  chestnut-and-black  markings  of  the  back  of 
the  sparrow,  are  assumed — ^to  mention  but  a  few  instances. 
These  birds  moult  but  once  a  year,  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
new  feathers  have  broad  brown  fringes;  as  the  spring  advances 
these  drop  off,  and  with  them  the  barbicels  from  the  barbules 


ol  the  afpa  lurfacc  of  the  (other,  (has  reveding  tbe  bidden 

AccocdiDg  to  Knie  tuihoritiet,  however,  ume  btrda  acquire 
■  cbanie  oi  colour  niihaui  s  moult  by  the  Mceol  of  pigment 
IiDin  the  bue  of  the  fotbei.  The  black  bead  asumed  by  many 
foDs  in  the  iprisg  ii,  for  eumple,  laid  to  be  gained  in  tbii  way. 
There  il,  bi^wevei.  not  only  no  good  evidence  in  tupport  of  Ibe 
cootcatioD,  but  the  whole  ttruclure  of  the  leather  ii  againit 
the  probability  of  aoy  lucb  change  taking  place. 

Featben  coire^und  with  the  icaka  of  rcptilei  rather  than  with 
the  haira  ot  mamiiials.  at  ii  thowa  by  their  development.  The/ 
_....  .*  ..  f...  p  ji^  j^  developing  chick  at 

"  papillae.    In  lectioa  each  papilla  a  found  (o  be  made  up 

-'  -  -■ -  -'  ■■ 1  cellt— thai  il  to  Hy,  of  cilia  of  ihe 

_-  — -  _rr''d  hy  cvllt  of  the  epidernui.  These 
iuper6dal  layer  o(tUtleiMdcelli—ihe  rfilrirhiaJB— 
-■■-  ol  the  Malr'-'----  " '■'-'- ■:--•--■ 


^atp^hiaa^ 


al  taycr*,   Aa  develop' 


_     ... oundthectnnl 

cnc  feesHl  by  the  dennia.  Thia  nun  comtitum  the  Duliilive 
palp  for  the  drveiopnient  ti  the  erowinjj  feather,  and  it  highly 
vanlar.  The  eelU  of  the  Malpichian  layer  within  the  cone  now 
become  dilFcieBliaied  into  three  byen.  (l)  An  inner,  eitiemely 
ihia.  formiai  a  delicate  ibeaih  for  the  pulp,  and  found  m  the  fully 
developed  feather  la  the  form  of  a  Kriee  of  holloepMr-iTi-f.-.TT'-rt  rrtM 
aacktd  wilhin  the  calaniui:  (ti  a  thick  layer  .mh.  ii  i.  n  ihe 
falberkaelfi  and{i)athlB{a»rwhlehform>t'  .  Ih 

of  tbt  feather.    It  ti  Ihit  ibeuh  wbkh  givn  .>e- 

covered  chancter  to  many  nealliitf  birdt  and  t  Aa 

■rawth  pncecdi  Ihe  alb  of  Ihii  middle  layer  an  in 

faagitDCnl  lowi  to  lerm  Iht  barlu,  while  Ih<^  b  :       ed 

br  ■  ■ecoadary  titling.   At  Ibeir  ban  thcK  .  .  '  '  hi 


•heath  and  the  h 
ol  tfie  pulp  and  Malpighian  eel 


■  the  donal  and  two  « 


The  nprodactin  power  of  (he  feather  fnllkleappeara  (o  be  alauMC 
jacahaBiaible.  iinc*  ft  ia  noe  diminiahed  apprecubly  by  age,  nor 
watifctwl  u  dtfialte  msulting  period*,  ae  ia  ahown  by  the  crael  and 
■oia  (diaetele  eualom  of  pluclSif  teeae  (live,  no  Icaa  than  thne  Umea 
laiiiiiy.  fe>  the  take  oI  their  (ealher*.  The  gmwth  of  tbe  fiathera 
ia.  hawevar.  eeitaialy  alfcetedby  the  general  health  of  Ihe  bird. 
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B  that  the  feail 

■nun  B  Icoglh  of  aevenl 
kwdBthatfamiihidbya 
■a  the  **  Japaneae  long-taili 
breed  the  apper  uil  cover 
Evropcau.  tnduced  to  go 
Iragthoflioniiiioiaore 

-tackle.--'-'-' 

do  .oe  anal.  .  . 
The  feathcra 


-defect  WW 

Lther  germ  may  be  artificially 

iiKtixcdani&ci  " 

- — , ,  ,.„■  long  perioda.    , _  __  _j. 

period,  and  periodic  BKHih^  mtf  be  nupeoded, 


xd  breed  of  juiiglM< 

or  H  "  Votohamaa. 

™nlir  ilie?  iaW' 
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LViBf  ban  ipacea  or  'w*u< 


pterylae  differ  coniidcratrfy 
lifle^nt  froapoof  nirda,  and  hence  are  of 

.-T^ri^pal  pt^^are  ai  f^lowe:— 

(t)  fit  bcwl  tiBct  (fl.  a^Uiil,  which  embncea  Ihe  head  only. 

(a)  TW  apiaal  tnet  (j«.  ipiWiij.  which  ■ -■-  -■--  -■-'- '- '- 


lI  timet  M.  If 
Diumn.  Itia. 


o  of  ■  band  of  almoat  uoifon 


hich  exrenda  the  whole  length 
moK  variable  in  iit  modifica. 
reiiM  tram  ihe  laaeof  the  neck  to 


-     .      - ached  by  their  1 

fly  wide  ditlancca  apart  to  the  ulna,  while  the  prima 

rrowded  doae  together  and  attached  In  the  akeleton  of  the  hand, 
rhe  eia  or  aevco  which  reat  upon  the  fused  meiacarpala  [],-]ll,  are 

the  Bh£ana"o(Sr^' ' 
FhafamT  of  diii'  ' 
while  the  lemali 
phalana  of^digit 


Ihe  idiBlana  of  dint  Itt.  and  bence  it  kaowa  an  the  addigital. 
Phafani  i.  of  difit  11.  alwaya  anppcfta  two  quilla,  the  "niiddiaitala," 
while  the  remarninff  fcalhera— one  or  two — are  home  by  the  lait 
.1., 1^:^.  11  ..J.-.. aapie.digiialfc  while  tbe  whole 

:  melacatpo'digitala. 

the  remigei.  ii  muat  be  noted, 

each,  when  the  wing  it  teea  from  ii>  upper  tutface,  being  turned 
lowarda  the  tip  of  Ihe  wing.  ThuL  in  Hight,  the  air  paiiei  through 
Ihe  enngat  11  iaiaiied.  while  In  thedawnaltoke  the  fealhen  are  forced 
(oaelher  to  form  a  honugeneooi  turface. 

Birdi  which  fly  much^ve  Ihe  outer  primarlea  of  great  fennh. 
givtng-t  hewing  a  pointed  thape,  aa  in  ewitta,  while  ia  tpedea  which 
ly  but  little,  or  fre(|iKat  t  hlcketa.  the  outer  ptinuriet  are  very  ihort, 

_..:..  .k.  _j 1^  ippearanee.  Thia  adaptation  to  environ- 

a  by  taaonamcn,  who  not  infrequently 


btlf  proxunally.  On  the  hand  tba 
mcdiiii « lour  or  fin  Id..  DC  CO 
ThrariDkrlkKvceilberipRKiiDaJc 
row*  qI  inuU  fulben  are  known 
alwsyi  have  a  diical  overUp. 


icom^Jtte.   B^^id  the 

"  "nw  three  or  Your  brn^uitl-like  fmhen  borne  by  the  thumb 
focm  what  ii  koowB  at  the  ''baitanj-wint."  oJs  •puria. 

The  CDVena  of  the  under  folLow  m  anangcineot  tSiuilar  to  that  of 
the  upper  lurface,  but  the  minor  covert*  vt  commonly  but  feebly 
dcvwped,  kavJnf  a  more  or  leia  ban  tpma  which  La  covered  by  the 
great  cbniation  oi  the  mari^nal  aslet. 

One  noteworthy  [act  about  the  coverti  ot  the  under  aide  of  the 
uriiuia  that  all  tave  the  ma  lor  and  mediaft  coverts  have  what  arnwrn 
to  the  dorul  lurfana  of  the  feather  lumed  tDwardi  the  body,  and 


ei  the  irini  !•  the  fact  that  in  all,  aave  the  Panerii 
typea»  aiiaiame  few  other  iwlaied  exceptioiu.  the 
et  remlgea  appean  alwaya  to  lack  the  fifth  remeK.  ci 
wriit  inwardf .  inumuch  aa,  when  tuch  winga  are  ci 
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Thia,  howevcfn  lias  l. , .. 

Mitchell  Bod  W.  P.  Pycraft.    The  former  ha 


diastalark  to  denote  the  oap  in  the  lerlea,  and  tMaxic  to 
(uch  wine>  ai  have  an  uiivitemipHd  aeiiet  of  ouilb.  WhLI 
autbort  afret  that  there  ia  no  evidena  of  any  fofa  in  the  r 
oE  the  quillH  in  diastataxic  winp,  they  differ  in  the  intcrpn 


in  ™n>Cn°«rii  oiVboirionyin  numbir.    M 

belong  In  the  priniaiy  or  fnttafupo-difital  aerlea.!  number ExceedinE 
that  nf  any  other  bird.    What  the  lifiuGcaBce  of  thia  may  be  wilE 

j._  a ■_-... ._^^j  It  ii  impoaiiUe  to  lay  at  praent.    The 

ituni.  bear  a  general  reaembbnce  to  those  nt 


rei^rdlaUK 

Carinatewinga;  but  they  differ. 


The  covcrtB.  aa  in  the  African  oat 
great  length,  tfaoae  repreaenting  the  m 
remlgefl.a  fad  probably  due  to  (he  *l 
Carinalae,  but  lii  paniy.  tnnavem 
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nore  nearly  reaemblea 
lebea,  and  lonieatorka, 
;  renurimblc  tor  their 
J  of  Ihf  Eiiter.  They 
in  which  rspect  they 
Jier  ftoithioua 
ua  undenone 


edi  the  rhachia  with  iti  van 
iiormoualy  lengthened  and 
e  wiog  i«  leaa  atrophied  ll 


oot  yel  completely  degenerate.   Altogether  ft; 

'I  m  alienhaft  aa  k 
,  ,,  ,,ber>-itmaybetl 

rely  Icdjced,     The  lemigei  an  thirt**"  *"  " 

idh  aa  Ihey  retain  ihToughotJt  life  a  sti»  *^'**^p' rolling  to 
TO  In  the  very  young  eauowvy.  tb<  c^mua  boat  gnatljr 

Jetenention  of  Mm 

omed  inioa  paddle  ekMhed 
.  eloae  aet  [wthm   ApoDes 
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O*  Uaillini     J     1 '  .  .  i,r        1 1 .  ijr'Tirri  ol  Plumage  and 

MoultaofthefcsHrrii.cBifdiorNcwVork/'.Jfl-o/jA'.y.^Md.&i. 
voLxULfljoo);  W.E.I}e  Winioo.  "  On  the  Moulting  of  the  Kinc 
PtBgaia,"  Pnt.  Zaa.  Sx.  (itat-itgn);  W.  F.  Pyc^l.  "OnaoBC 
Poioti  in  the  Aaatomy  of  the  Emperor  and  Adilie  Pengu<ne,"JI>MM 
Saliaiut  AMoHlie  EiBrdJIf™,  vciL  ii,  {190;). 

Oh  DiHiefmtnl  a/  Embrycnu.  NaUint  owf  Aiidl  FtalUn.—T.  H. 
Studer.  "  Die  Rntwiekluiu  der  Fedeni/'  /a<u^-IHI(.  (Boa,  tBri); 
■■  BeltAge  nir  EntwfckL  iTer  Feder."  Ziilsd!^^..  ziri..Yia.m.\ 
I.  T.  CDsnlnfhani,  ■'  Obiervatioaa  and  Eaperimnts  on  JuucM 
LooCtailed  Fohli.'  Pm.  Zoif,  Sic.  (looj) ;  HTR.  Divies,  "Scitiu 
ntr  ^itwIelduBE  der  Feder,"  Uor^  Jabb,  bv.  (iS«8).  w.  {iU»); 
W.  P.  Pycraft,  "  A  Contribution  towanl.  our  knowledge  o(  th* 
Moipholon'  of  the  Owli,"  Tram.  Una.  5«.  (iSflS)^  W.  P.  hfcrafl, 

A  Cpnlnbution  towards  our  Knowledge  o(  Ihe  P(crytogr«hy  at 
the  Meppodii,"  Rrjvrl  Willry's  ZoahtHol  RcuilU.  pi.  iv.  (lOOO): 
W.  p.  Pvcraft,  ■■  N'eiUing  Birds, and  aome  o£  Ihe  ProbkiM  ttev 
Preaent,''Bji(ii/i  Btrdi  (190-' 
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<iB89);  Z.  Gerbe,  "  &ir  lea  ^umca  du  vol  et  leur  mue," 
ZwI.  Franu.  vol,  iL  {1877)  1  J,  G.  CooddiiM. "  The  CuUu 
o(  the  Eiiomitbae  u  reLuEoa  to  Taiooomy,"  Prx.  fi.,.  .  „,.. 
&■    ■      -'  *.  (i89O-H9i):M*i)en,"0berdieFede™derV<!iri,- 
M  ■■.xiiiL(iS9jl:P.C.Mitrhell,"0n««illed'Qufnio- 

cu      ,1  ,„  the  Wint  of  Birda,"  Jtun.  Un*.  Sm.  Za3,  voL 

Id  ij     '  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Kbigtahen,  with  apecial 

TT?  n  L}  he  Conditiooa  known  aa  Eutairy  and  Diaatatary," 
L.  NtDch,  "  Pterytomphy,''  Kay  Sk.  (iSSj): 
Some  Facts  coooH^g  the  n^oUed  '  Aquinto- 


I  the  Bud'a  Wing,"  Jm 


(w.i 


Ctmmtrcvil  Apflaalitia  sf  PiatkiTi.—Tbt  chief  puipotts  for 
which  fealhen  become  commerdally  valuable  may  be  compte- 
hended  under  four  diviaioni:— (1)  bed  and  upb^leiy  fcatbcn; 
(1)  quiUi  [or  writing;  (5}  onumeolal  [eathmi  and  U)  mb- 
cellancoui  usci  of  feathera. 

But  and  UfMoliUry  Ftailuri. — The  qititilia  which  rcitda; 
feaihen  available  fat  itu&ng  beds,  cuihiont,  tic.,  an  li^tiKB. 
elaiiicity,  freedom  from  nutting  and  >o[laeia,  Thete  an 
combined  in  the  moil  laiiifactoiy  degree  in  the  featben  of  the 
gooM  and  of  several  other  allied  aquatic  birds.  wboH  bodiea 
are  piolected  with  a  warm  downy  covering.  Goose  featbm 
and  down,  wben  plucked  in  firing  Irom  the  living  bird,  are  moat 
esteemed,  being  at  onca  tnore  elastic,  cleaner  and  leas  liable  to 
obtained  from  the  bodiea  of  killed  geete.    The 


down  of  the  ei 


ir  lightne! 


t,  ii  vail 


Hs  and  elasticity  ;  but  it 
inaequently  more  uicd  for 
quilts  and  In  articles  of  clothing  than  umniied  for  stuffing  bed*. 
The  feathers  of  swans,  ducks  and  of  Ihe  common  domestic  fowl 
an  also  largely  employed  for  beds  ;  but  in  Ihe  case  of  the  litler 
bird,  which  li  of  count  non-aquatic,  the  feaibers  arc  harshei 
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and  less  downy  than  are  those  of  the  natatorial  birds  generaOy. 
Featheis  which  possess  strong  or  stiff  shafts  cannot  without 
some  preliminary  preparation  be  used  for  stuffing  purposes,  as 
the  stffl  points  they  present  would  not  only  be  highly  uncomfort- 
able, but  would  also  pierce  and  cause  the  escape  of  the  feathers 
from  any  covering  in  which  they  might  be  enclosed.  The  barbs 
are  therefore  stripped  or  cut  from  these  feathers,  and  when  so 
prepared  they,  in  common  with  soft  feathers  and  downs,  undergo 
a  careful  process  of  drying  and  deam'ng,  without  which  they 
would  acquire  an  offensive  smell,  readily  attract  damp,  and 
harbour  vermin.  The  drying  is  generally  done  in  highly  heated 
apartments  or  stoves,  and  subsequently  the  feathers  are  smartly 
beaten  with  a  stick,  and  shaken  in  a  sieve  to  separate  all  dust 
and  small  debris. 

Qtails  for  Wriiini. — The  earliest  period  at  which  the  use  of 
quill  feathers  for  writing  purposes  is  recorded  is  the  6th  century; 
and  from  that  time  till  the  introduction  of  steel  pens  in  the  early 
part  of  the  xgth  century  they  formed  the  principal  writing 
implements  of  civilized  communities.  It  has  always  been 
from  the  goose  that  quills  have  been  chiefly  obtained,  although 
the  swan,  crow,  eagle,  owl,  hawk  and  turkey  all  have  more  or 
less  been  laid  under  contribution.  Swan  quills,  indeed  are 
better  and  more  costly  than  are  those  from  the  goose,  and  for 
fine  lines  crow  quills  have  been  much  employed.  Only  the 
five  outer  wing  feathers  of  the  goose  are  useful  for  writing,  and 
of  these  the  second  and  third  are  the  best,  while  left-wing  quills 
are  also  generally  more  esteemed  than  those  of  the  right  wing, 
from  the  fact  that  they  curvtf  outward  and  away  from  the 
writer  using  them.  Quills  obtained  in  spring,  by  plucking  or 
otherwise,  from  living  birds  are  by  far  the  best,  those  taken 
from  dead  geese,  more  especially  if  fattened,  being  comparatively 
worthless.  To  take  away  the  natural  greasiness  to  remove  the 
saperfidal  and  internal  pellicles  of  skin,  and  to  give  the  necessary 
qualities  of  hardness  and  elasticity,  qxiills  require  to  undergo 
some  processes  of  preparation.  The  essential  operation  consists 
in  heating  them,  generally  in  a  fine  sand-bath,  to  from  130'*  to 
180*  F.  according  to  circumstances,  and  scraping  them  under 
pressure  while  sUll  soft  from  heat,  whereby  the  outer  skin  is 
removed  and  the  inner  shrivelled  up.  If  the  heating  has  been 
properly  effected,  the  quiUs  are  found  on  cooling  to  have  become 
hard,  elastic  and  somewhat  brittle  While  the  quills  are  soft 
azui  hot,  lozenge-shaped  patterns,  ornamental  designs,  and  names 
are  easily  and  permanently  impressed  on  them  by  pre«ure 
ivith  suitable  instruments  or  designs  in  metal  stamps. 

OnuxmetUal  Feaikers. — Feathers  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
nucfa  used,  in  Europe  at  least,  for  ornamental  purposes  till  the 
dose  of  the  13th  century.  They  are  foimd  in  the  com'cal  caps 
worn  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard 
U.;  but  not  till  the  period  of  Henry  V.  did  they  take  their 
fdace  as  a  part  of  military  costume.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
15th  century  the  fashion  of  wearing  feathers  in  both  civil  and 
mifitary  life  was  carried  to  an  almost  ludicrous  excess.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  they  first  appeared  in  the  bonnets  of  ladies; 
and  during  Elizabeth's  reign  feathers  began  to  occupy  an  impor- 
tant place  as  head-dress  ornaments  of  women.  From  that 
ttBBc  down  to  the  present,  feathers  of  endless  variety  have  con- 
tinued to  be  leading  articles  of  ornamentation  in  female  head- 
attire;  but,  except  for  military  plumes,  they  have  long  ceased 
to  be  worn  in  ordinary  male  costume.  At  the  present  day,  the 
feathers  of  numerous  birds  are,  in  one  way  or  another,  turned 
to  account  by  ladies  for  the  purpose  of  personal  ornament. 
Ostrich  leathers,  however,  hold,  as  they  have  always  held,  a 
pre-eminent  position  among  ornamental  feathers;  and  the 
ostrich  is  the  only  bird  which  may  be  said  to  be  reared  exclusively 
for  the  sake  of  iu  feathers.  Ostrich  farming  is  one  of  the  estab- 
lished industries  of  South  Africa,  and  is  also  practised  in  Kordofan 
and  other  semi-desert  regions  of  North  Africa,  in  Argentina, 
and  in  Arizona  and  California  in  North  America.  The  feathers 
are  generally  pfocked  from  the  living  animal— a  process  which 
does  not  appear  to  cause  any  great  inconvenience.  In  the  male 
bird,  the  long  feathers  of  the  rump  and  wings  are  white,  and  the 
short  feathers  of  the  body  are  jet  black;  while  the  rump  and 


wing  feathers  of  the  female  are  white  tinged  with  a  dusky  grey, 
the  general  body  colour  being  the  latter  hue.  The  feathers 
of  the  male  are  consequently  much  more  valuable  than  those 
of  the  female,  and  they  are  separately  classified  in  commerce. 
The  art  of  the  plumassier  embraces  the  cleaning,  bleaching, 
dyeing,  curling  and  making  up  of  ostrich  and  other  plumes  and 
feathers.  White  feathers  are  simply  washed  in  bundles  in  hot 
soapy  water,  run  through  pure  warm  water,  exposed  to  sulphurous 
fumes  for  bleaching,  thereafter  blued  with  indigo  solution, 
rinsed  in  pure  cold  water,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  When  dry  the 
shafts  are  pared  or  scraped  down  to  give  the  feathers  greater 
flexibility,  and  the  barbs  are  curled  by  drawing  them  singly 
over  the  face  of  a  blunt  knife  or  by  the  cautious  application  of  a 
heated  iron.  Dull-coloured  feathers  are  usually  dyed  black. 
Feathers  which  are  dyed  light  colours  are  first  bkachcd  by 
exposure  in  the  open  air.  Much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the 
making  up  of  plumes,  with  the  general  result  of  producing 
the  appearance  of  full,  rich,  and  long  feathers  from  inferior 
varieties  and  from  scraps  and  fragments  of  ostrich  feathers; 
and  so  dexterously  can  factitious  plumes  be  prepared  that 
only  an  experienced  person  is  able  to  detect  the  fabrication. 

In  addition  to  those  of  the  ostrich,  the  feathers  of  certain 
other  birds  form  articles  of  steady  commercial  demand.  Among 
these  are  the  feathers  of  the  South  American  ostrich,  Rhea 
americanaf  the  marabout  feathers  of  India  obtained  from 
LeptopiUos  argala  and  L,  javonica,  the  aigrettes  of  the  heron, 
the  feathers  of  the  various  species  of  birds  of  paradise,  and  of 
numerous  species  of  humming-birds.  Swan-down  and  the  skins 
of  various  penguins  and  grebes  and  of  the  albatross  are  used^ 
like  fur,  for  muffs  and  collarettes. 

The  Chinese  excel  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  flowers  and 
other  ornaments  from  bright  natural-coloured  or  dyed  feathers; 
and  the  French  also  skilfully  work  ragments  of  feathers  into 
bouquets  of  artificial  flowers,  imitation  butterflies,  &c. 

Miscellaneous  Applications  of  Feathers. — Quills  of  various 
sizes  are  extensively  employed  as  holders  for  the  sable  and 
camel  hair  brushes  used  by  artists,  &c.  Feather  brushes  and 
dusters  are  made  from  the  wing-feathers  of  the  domestic  fowl 
and  other  birds;  those  <rf  a  superior  quality,  under  the  name 
of  vulture  dusters,  being  really  made  of  American  ostrich 
feathers.  A  minor  application  of  feathers  is  found  in  thcdress- 
ing  of  artificial  fly-hooks  for  fishing.  As  steel  pens  came  into 
general  use  it  became  an  object  of  ccnsiderable  importance 
to  find  appllcatk>ns  for  the  supplanted  goose-quills,  and  a  large 
field  of  cmpbyment  for  them  was  found  in  the  preparation  of 
toothpicks.  U.  Pa;  W.  P.  P.) 

FBATHERSTONB,  an  urban  district  in  the  Osgoldcross 
parliamenUry  division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Enghind, 
6  m.  E.  of  Wakefield  on  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  13,093.  I^e  industrial  population  is  employed  in 
large  collieries  in  the  vicinity;  and  here,  on  the  7th  of  September 
1893,  serious  riots  during  a  strike  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  some  of  the  colliery  works  belonging  to  Lord  Masham,  and 
were  not  quelled  without  military  intervention  and  some  blood- 
shed. 

FBATLET  (or  Faisclovgh)  DANIBL  (1581-Z645),  English 
divine,  was  born  at  Charlton,  Oxfordshire,  on  the  X5th  of  March 
1582.  He  was  a  schohir  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and 
probationer  fellow  in  1602,  after  which  he  went  to  France  as 
chaplain  to  the  English  ambassador.  For  some  years  he  was 
domestic  chapkun  to  George-  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  held  also  the  rectories  of  Lambeth  (1619),  Allhallows,  Bread. 
Street  {c.  1622),  and  Acton  (1627),  this  kst  after  leaving  the 
archbishop's  service  in  2625  His  varied  activities  included  a' 
"  scholastick  duel "  with  James  I.  in  1625,  and  the  publication 
of  (i)  the  report  of  a  conference  with  some  Jesuits  in  1624,  (2) 
a  devotional  manual  entitled  AnciOa  Pietatis  (1626),  (3)  MysHca 
Clans,  a  Key  opening  divers  Diffictdl  Texts  of  Scripture  in  70 
Sermons  (1636}.  He  was  appointed  provost  of  Chelsea  College 
in  1630,  and  in  1641  was  one  of  the  sub-committee  "  to  settle 
religion."  In  the  course  of  this  work  he  had  a  disputation  with 
four  Bantists  at  .Southwark  which  he  commemoratec* 
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Karo^arrttfTcU  xarairruaTof,  The  Dippers  dipt  or  the  AnabapHsIs 
duckt  and  plunged  over  head  and  ears  (1645).  He  sat  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly  1643,  and  was  the  last  of  the  Episcopal 
members  to  remain.  For  revealing  its  proceeilings  he  wa^ 
expelled  and  imprisoned.  He  died  at  Chelsea  on  the  17th  of 
April  1645. 

FEBRONIANISM,  the  name  given  to  a  powerful  movement 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  i8th  century,  directed  towards  the  "  nationalizing  " 
of  Catholicism,  the  restriction  of  the  monarchical  power  usurped 
by  the  papacy  at  the  expense  of  the  episcopate,  and  the  reunion 
of  the  dissident  churches  with  Catholic  Christendom.  It  was 
thus,  in  its  main  tendencies,  the  equivalent  of  what  in  France 
is  known  as  Gallicanism  iq.v.).  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Justinus  Febronius  "  adopted  by  Johann 
Nikolaus  von  Hontheim  iq.v.),  coadjutor  bishop  of  Trevear(Trier), 
in  publishing  his  work  De  statu  ecdesiae  el  legilima  potestate 
Romani  pontificis.  This  book,  which  roused  a  vast  amount  of 
excitement  and  controversy  at  the  time,  exercised  an  immense 
influence  on  opim'on  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
principles  it  proclaimed  were  put  into  practice  by  the  rulers  of 
that  Church  in  various  countries  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
z8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  xgth  century. 

The  main  propositions  defended  by  "  Febronius  "  were  as 
follows.  The  constitution  of  the  Church  is  not,  by  Christ's 
institution,  monarchical,  and  the  pope,  though  entitled  to  a 
certain  primacy,  is  subordinate  to  the  universal  Church.  Though 
as  the  "  centre  of  unity  "  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  guardian 
and  champion  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  though  he  may 
propose  laws,  and  send  legates  on  the  affairs  of  his  primacy,  his 
sovereignty  (principalus)  over  the  Church  is  not  one  of  jurisdic- 
tion, but  of  order  and  collaboration  (ordinis  et  consociaiionis). 
The  Roman  (ultramontane)  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  is  not 
accepted  "  by  the  other  Catholic  Churches  "  and,  moreover, 
"  has  no  practical  utility."  The  Church  is  based  on  the  one 
episcopacy  common  to  all  bishops,  the  pope  being  only  primus 
inter  pares.  It  follows  that  the  pope  is  subject  to  general  councils, 
in  which  the  bishops  are  his  colleagues  {conjudices),  not  merely 
his  consultors;  nor  has  he  the  exclusive  right  to  summon  such 
councils.  The  decrees  of  general  councils  need  not  be  confirmed 
by  the  pope  nor  can  they  be  altered  by  him;  on  the  other  hand, 
appeal  may  be  made  from  papal  decisions  to  a  general  council*. 
As  for  the  rights  of  the  popes  in  such  matters  as  appeals,  reserva- 
tions, the  confirmation,  translation  and  deposition  of  bishops, 
these  belong  properly  to  the  bishops  in  provincial  synods,  and 
were  usurped  by  the  papacy  gradually  as  the  result  of  a  variety  of 
causes,  notably  of  the  False  Decretals.  For  the  health  of  the 
Church  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  restore  matters  to  their  condi- 
tion before  the  False  Decretals,  and  to  give  to  the  episcopate  its 
due  authority.  The  main  obstacle  to  this  is  not  the  pope  himself, 
but  the  Curia,  and  this  must  be  fought  by  all  possible  means, 
especially  by  thorough  popular  education  (primum  adversus 
abusum  eccUsiasticae  potestatis  remedium)^  and  by  the  assembling 
of  national  and  provincial  synods,  the  neglect  of  which  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  Church's  woes.  If  the  pope  will  not  move 
in  the  matter,  the  princes,  and  notably  the  emperor,  must  act  in 
co-operation  with  the  bi^ops,  summon  national  councils  even 
against  the  pope's  wUl,  defy  his  excommunication,  and  in  the 
last  resort  refuse  obedience  in  those  matters  over  which  the 
papacy  has  usurped  jurisdiction. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  views  of  Febronius  had  but  little 
originality.  In  the  main  they  were  those  that  predominated 
in  the  great  general  councib  of  Constance  and  Basel  in  the  Z5th 
century;  but  they  were  backed  by  him  with  such  a  wealth  of 
learning,  and  they  fitted  so  well  into  the  intellectual  and  political 
conditions  of  the  time,  that  they  found  a  widespread  acceptance. 
The  book,  indeed,  was  at  once  condemned  at  Rome  (February 
r764),  and  by  a  brief  of  the  aist  of  May  the  pope  commanded 
all  the  biihops  of  Germany  to  suppress  it.  The  papal  condemna- 
tion met  with  a  very  mixed  reception;  in  some  dioceses  the  order 
to  prohibit  the  book  was  ignored,  in  others  action  upon  it  was 
oostponed  pending  an  independent  examination,  in  yet  others 
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(nine  in  all)  it  was  at  once  obeyed  "for  political  reasons, 
though  even  in  these  the  forbidden  book  became  the  "  breviary 
of  the  governments."  The  Febronian  doctrine,  in  fact,  exactly 
fitted  the  views  of  the  German  bishops,  which  were  by  no  means 
disinterested.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bishops  were 
at  this  time  great  secular  princes  rather  than  Catholic  prelates; 
with  rare  exceptions,  they  made  no  pretence  of  carrying  out 
their  spiritual  duties;  they  shared  to  the  full  in  the  somewhat 
shallow  "enlightenment"  of  the  age.  As  princes  of  the  Empire 
they  had  asserted  their  practical  indq>endence  of  the  emperor; 
they  were  irked  by  what  they  considered  the  unjustifiable 
interference  of  the  Curia  with  their  sovereign  prerogatives,  and 
wished  to  establish  their  independence  of  the  pope  also.     In 
the  ranks  of  the  hierarchy,  then,  selfish  motives  a>mbined 
with  others  more  respectable  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the 
Febronian  position;    Among  secular  nders  the  welcome  given 
to  it  was  even  less  equivocal.    Even  so  devout  a  sovereign  as 
Maria  Theresa  refused  to  allow  "  Febronius  "  to  be  forbidden 
in  the  Habsburg  dominions;  her  son,  the  emperor  Joseph  11.^ 
applied  the  Febronian  principles  with  remorseless  thoroughness. 
In  Venice,  in  Tuscany,  in  Naples,  in  Portugal,  they  inspired 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  " enlighteiied  despots"  to  reform  the 
Church  from  above;  and  they  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment against  the  Jesuits,  which,  under  pressure  of  the  secular 
governments,  culininated  in  the  suppression  of  the  Society 
by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  in  1773.    "  Febronius,"  too,  inH>ired 
the  proceedings  of  two  notable  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  both 
held  in  the  year  1786.    The  reforming  synod  which  met  at 
Pistoia  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop,  Sdpione  de'  Ricci, 
is  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Pistoia).    The  other  was  the  so- 
called  congress  of  Ems,  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  four 
German  archbishops,  which  resulted,  on  the  35th  of  August, 
in  the  celebrated  "Punctation  of  Ems,"  subsequently  ratified 
and  issued  by  the  archbishops.  This  document  was  the  outcome 
of  several  years  of  controversy  between  the  archbishops  and 
the  papal  nuncios,  aroused  by  what  was  considered  the  un- 
justifiable interference  of  the  latter  in  the  affairs  of  the  German 
dioceses.     In   1769  the  three  archbishop-electors  of  Maina, 
Cologne  and  Treves  (Trier)  had  drawn  up  in  thirty  articles 
their  complaints  against  the  Curia,  and  after  submitting  them 
to  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  had  forwarded  them  to  the  new 
pope,  Clement  XIV.   These  articles,  though  "  Febronius  "  was 
prohibited  in  the  archdioceses,  were  wholly  Febronian  in  tone; 
and,  indeed,  Bishop  von  Hontheim  himself  took  an  active  part 
in  the  diplomatic  negotiations  which  were  their  outcome.    In 
drawing  up  the  "  Punctation  "  he  took  no  active  part,  but  it 
was  wholly  inspired  by  his  principles.    It  consisted  of  XXm. 
articles,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows.    Bishops  have, 
in  virtue  of  their  God-given  powers,  full  authority  within  their 
dioceses  in  all  matters  of  dispensation,  patronage  and  the  like; 
papal  bulls,  briefs,  &c.,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  Congrega- 
tions are  only  of  binding  force  in  each  diocese  when  sanctioned 
by  the  bishop;  nunciatures,  as  hitherto  conceived,  are  to  cease; 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  pope  demanded  of  bishops  »nce 
Gregory  VII.'s  time  is  to  be  altered  so  as  to  bring  it  into' 
conformity  with  episcopal  rights;  annates  and  the  fees  payable, 
for  the  pallium  and  confirmation  are  to  be  lowered  and,  in  the 
event  of  the  pallium  or  confirmation  being  refused,  German 
archbishops  and  bishops  are  to  be  free  to  exercise  their  office 
under  the  protection  of  the  empecpr;  with  the  Church  tribunals 
of  first  and  second  instance  (episcopal  and  metropolitan)  the 
nuncios  are  not  to  interfere,  and,  though  appeal  to  Rome  b 
allowed  under  certain  "  national "  safe-guards,  the  opim'on  is 
expressed  that  it  would  be  better  to  set  up  in  each  archdiocese 
a  final  court  of  appeal  representing  the  provincial  synod;  finally 
the  emperor  is  prayed  to  use  his  influence  with  the  pope  to  secure 
the  assembly  of  a  national  council  in  order  to  remove  the  griev- 
ances left  unredressed  by  the  council  of  Trent. 

Whether  this  manifesto  would  have  led  to  a  reconstitutjoa 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  permanently  Febronian  lines 
must  for  ever  remain  doubtful.  The  French  Revolution  inter- 
vened; the  German  Church  went  down  in  the  storm;  and  in 
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1803  the  MculArizations  carried  out  by  order  of  the  First  Consul 
put  an  end  to  the  temporal  ambitions  of  its  prelates.  Febronianism 
indeed,  survived.  Karl  Tbeodor  von  Dalberg,  prince  primate  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  upheld  its  principles  throughout 
the  N^>oleonic  epoch  and  hoped  to  establish  them  in  the  new 
Gcnnany  to  be  created  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  He  sent 
to  this  assembly,  as  representative  of  the  German  Church, 
Bishop  von  Wesscnberg,  who  in  his  diocese  of  Constance  had 
not  hesitated  to  apply  Febronian  principles  in  reforming,  on 
his  own  authority,  the  services  and  discipline  of  the  Church. 
But  the  times  were  not  favourable  for  suck  eaperiments.  The 
tide  of  reaction  after  the  Revolutionary  turmoil  was  setting 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  traditional  authority,  in  religion  as 
in  politics;  and  that  ultramontane  movement  which,  before 
the  century  was  ended,  was  to  dominate  the  Church,  was  already 
siuvwing  signs  of  vigorous  Ufe.  Moreover,  the  great  national 
German  Church  of  which  Dalberg  had  a  vision—with  himself 
as  primate — did  not  appeal  to  the  German  princes,  tenacious 
of  their  newly  acquirnl  status  as  European  powers.  One  by 
one  these  entered  into  concordats  with  Rome,  and  Febronianism 
from  an  aggressive  policy  subsided  into  a  speculative  opinion. 
As  such  it  survived  strongly,  especially  in  the  universities  (Bonn 
cspedaBy  had  been,  from  its  foundation  in  1774,  very  Febronian), 
aiid'it  reasserted  itself  vigorously  in  the  attitude  of  many  of 
the  most  learned  German  prdates  and  professors  towards  the 
question  of  the  definition  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  in 
187Q.  It  was,  in  fact,  against  the  Febronian  position  that  the 
of  the  Vatican  Omndl  were  deliberately  directed,  and 
promulgation  marked  the  triumph  of  the  ultramontane 
(see  Vaucam  Coumol,  Ultxauontamisic,  Papacy).  In 
Gcnnany,  indeed,  the  struggle  against  the  papal  monarchy  was 
carried  on  for  a  while  by  the  governments  on  the  so-called 
Kuiiutkampf,  the  Old  Catholics  representing  militant  Febronian- 
laiB.  The  latter,  however,  since  Bismarck  "  went  to  Canossa," 
have  sunk  into  a  respectable  but  comparatively  obscure  sect,  and 
Febronianism,  though  it  still  has  some  hold  on  opinion  within  the 
Church  in  the  chapten  and  universities  of  the  Rhine  provinces,  is 
practically  extinct  in  Germany.  Its  revival  under  the  guise  of  so- 
called  Modernism  drew  from  Pope  Pius  X.  in  1908  the  scathing 
coBdemnation  embodied  in  the  encyclical  Pascendi  Fegis. 

AuTHOaiTiBS.— See  Justinua  Febroniut,  D0  sbUu  eccUtiae  et 
Irfdma  P^iffo*  Romami  pontifieis  (Bullioni,  1765);  tecond  and 
cnlafgcd  edition,  mth  new  prnaces  addreaaed  to  Pope  Clement 
XI II..  to  Christian  kings  and  princes,  to  the  bidiops  of  the  Catholic 
Chmck.  and  to  doctors  of  theology  and  canon  law:  three  additional 
vofauacs,  published  in  1770, 177a  and  1774  at  Frankfort,  are  devoted 
to  vindications  of  the  original  work  against  the  critics.  In  the 
JUwm  4es  dtux  mondes  for  July  iooa  (tome  xvi.  p.  366)  b  an  interest- 
iag  article  nodcr  the  title  of  "  L'Alleniagne  Catholique."  from  the 
pnpal  point  of  view,  by  Georges  Goyau.  For  the  congress  of  Ems 
•ee  Hoaog-Hauck,  RtaUneykhpOdie  (Leipzig.  1898).  s.v.  "  Emser 
Koogreas.  Further  references  are  given  m  the  article  on  Hontheim 
(fj7  (W.  A.  P.) 

FDBUART,  the  second  month  of  the  modem  calendar. 
In  ordinary  years  it  contains  s8  dayt;  but  in  bissextile  or  leap 
year,  by  the  addition  of  the  intercalary  day,  it  consists  of  29  days. 
Thb  month  was  not  in  the  Romulian  cUendar.  In  the  reign  of 
Noma  two  months  were  added  to  the  year,  namely,  January 
at  the  beginning,  and  February  at  the  end;  and  this  arrange- 
ment was  continued  until  452  B.C.,  when  the  decemvirs  {disced 
February  after  January.  The  ancient  name  of  Februarius  was 
derived  from  feltniaret  to  purify,  or  from  Februa,  the  Roman 
festival  of  general  expiation  and  lustration,  which  was  celebrated 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  In  February  also  the 
LupercaKa  were  held,  and  women  were  purifi^  by  the  priests 
of  Pan  Lsrceus  at  that  festival.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  this 
BM»th  Sprout-Kale  from  the  sprouting  of  the  cabbage  at  this 
season  Later  it  was  known  as  S^monath,  because  of  the  return 
of  the  son  from  the  km  latitudes  The  most  generally  noted  days 
of  Fehraary  are  the  following:— the  and,  Candlemas  day,  one 
of  the  fixed  qoaiter  days  used  in  Scotland;  the  14th,  St  Valen- 
toe's  day;  and  the  a4th,  St  Matthias.  The  church  festival  of 
St  Matthiss  was  formeriy  observed  on  the  asth  of  February  in 
btssextik  years,  but  it  is  now  invariably  celebrated  on  the  a4th. 


FEBVRB,  ALEXANDRE  PRft)folC  (1835-  ),  French 
actor,  was  born  in  Paris,  and  after  the  usual  apprenticeship  in 
the  provinces  and  in  several  Parisian  theatres  in  small  parts, 
was  called  to  the  Com6dle  Frangaise  in  1866,  where  he  made  his 
d£but  as  Philip  II.  in  Dim  Juan  d*Autricke,  He  soon  became 
the  most  popular  leading  man  in  Paris,  not  only  in  the  classical 
repertoire,  but  in  contemporary  novelties.  In  1894  he  toured 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and,  in  1895,  of  America.  He 
was  also  a  composer  of  light  music  for  the  piano,  and  published 
several  books  of  varying  merit.  He  married  Mdlle  Harville, 
daughter  of  one  of  h^  predecesson  at  the  ComMie  Francaisr 
herself  a  well-knowiwtctress. 

FACAMP,  a  seaport  and  bathing  resort  of  northern  France, 
in  the  department  of  Seine-Inf6rieure,  28  m.  N.N.E.  of  Havre 
on  the  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  15,872.  The  town,  which 
is  situated  on  the  English  Channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  Fecamp,  consbts  almost  entirely  of  one  street  upwards  of 
2  m.  in  length.  It  occupies  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  narrow 
valley  opening  out  towards  the  sea  between  high  difis.  The  most 
important  building  b  the  abbey  church  of  La  Trinit6,  dating 
for  the  most  part  from  1x7s  to  1225.  The  central  tower  and 
the  south  portal  (x3th  century)  are  the  chief  features  of  its 
simple  exterior;- in  the  interior,  the  decorative  work,  notably 
the  chapel-screens  and  some  fine  stained  glass,  is  renuirkable. 
The  hotel-de-ville  with  a  municipal  museum  and  library  occupy 
the  remains  of  the  abbey  buildings  (i8th  century).  The  church 
of  St  £tienne  (i6th  century)  and  the  Benedictine  liqueur 
distillery,*  a  modem  building  which  also  contains  a  museum,  are 
of  some  interest.  A  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  a  board 
of  trade-arbitrators  and  a  nautical  school,  are  among  the  public 
institutions.  The  port  consists  of  an  entrance  channel  nearly 
400  yds.  long  leading  to  a  tidal  harbour  and  docks  capable  of 
receiving  ships  drawing  26  ft.  at  spring-tide,  19  ft.  at  neap-tide. 
Fishing  for  herring  and  mackerel  is  carried  on  and  the  town 
equips  a  large  fleet  for  the  codbanks  of  Newfoundland  and 
Iceland  The  chief  exports  are  oil-cake,  flint,  cod  and  Benedic- 
tine  liqueur.  Imports  include  coal,timber,  tar  and  hemp.  Steam 
sawing,  metal-founding,  fish-salting,  shipbuilding  and  repairing, 
and  the  manufacture  of  ship's-biscuits  and  fishing-nets  are  among 
the  industries. 

The  town  of  Ftoimp  grew  up  round  the  nunnery  founded  in 
658  to  guard  the  relic  of  the  True  Blood  which,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  found  in  the  trunk  of  a  fig-tree  drifted  from  Palestine 
to  this  spot,  and  which  still  romains  the  most  precious  treasure 
of  the  church.  The  original  convent  was  destroyed  by  the  North- 
men, but  was  re-established  by  Duke  William  Longsword  as  a 
house  of  canons  regular,  which  shortly  afterwards  was  converted 
into  a  Benedictine  monastery.  King  Richard  I  greatly  enlarged 
this,  and  rebuilt  the  church.  The  town  achieved  some  prosperity 
iinder  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  who  improved  its  harbour,  but 
after  the  annexation  of  Normandy  to  France  it  was  overshadowed 
by  the  rising  port  of  Havre. 

FBCHNBR,  OUSTAV  THEODOR  (2801-1887),  German  experi- 
mental  psychologist,  was  bom  on  the  xgth  of  April  x8ox  at 
Gross-S&rchen,  near  Muskau,  in  Lower  Lusatia,  where  his  father 
was  pastor.  He  was  educated  at  Sorau  and  Dresden  and  at  the 
university  of  Leipzig,  in  which  city  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics,  but  in  1839 
contracted  an  affection  of  the  eyes  while  studying  the  phenomena 
of  colour  and  vision,  and,  after  much  suffering,  resigned.  Subse- 
quently recovering,  he  turned  to  the  study  of  mind  and  the 
relations  between  body  and  mind,  giving  public  lectures  on  the 
subjects  of  which  his  books  treat.  He  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  i8th 
of  November  1887.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned: 
Das  BUchUin  vom  Lehen  nack  dem  Tode  (1836,  5th  ed.,  1903), 
which  has  been  translated  into  English;  Nanna,  oder  liber  das 
Sedenleben  der  Pfiamen  (1848,  3rd  ed.,  1903);  Zendatesla,  oder 

*  The  liqueur  is  said  to  have  been  manufactured  by  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  the  abbey  as  far  back  as  1510;  since  the  Revolution 
it  has  been  produced  commercially  by  a  secular  comdbny.  The 
familiar  legend  D.  O.  M,(Deo  OMimo  Maximo)  on  the  bottles  r 
the  memory  of  its  original  maKera 
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aber  die  Dinie  des  Himmds  und  des  JenseUs  (1851,  2nd  ed. 
by  Lasswitz,  1901);  Vher  die  physikaliscke  und  pkilosopkiseke 
AUmenlehre  (1853,  2nd  ed.,  1864);  EUmente  der  Psyckopkysik 
(1860,  2nd  ed.,  1889);  Vorsckule  der  Astketik  (1876,  2nd  ed., 
1898);  Die  Tagesansicht  gegenUher  der  NachtansuM  (1879). 
He  also  published  chemical  and  physical  papers,  and  translated 
chemical  works  by  J.  B.  Biot  and  L.  J.  Th^iard  from  the  French. 
A  different  but  essential  side  of  his  character  is  seen  in  his 
poems  and  humorous  pieces,  such  as  the  Vergleichende  Anatomie 
der  Engel  (1825),  written  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Dr  Misea." 
Fcchner's  epoch-making  work  was  his  Elemenie  der  Psyckopkysik 
(x86o).  He  starts  from  the  Spinozistic  ^thought  that  bodily 
facts  and  consdous  facts,  though  not  reducible  or  3  to  the  other, 
arc  different  sides  of  one  reality.  His  originality  lies  in  trying 
to  discover  an  exact  mathematical  relation  between  them. 
The  most  famous  outcome  of  his  inquiries  is  the  law  known 
as  Weber's  or  Fechner*s  law  which  may  be  expressed  as  follows: — 
"  In  order  that  the  intensity  of  a  sensation  may  increase  in  arith- 
metical progression,  the  stimulus  must  increase  in  geometrical 
progression."  Though  holding  good  within  certain  limits  only, 
the  law  has  been  found  immensely  useful.  Unfortunately,  from 
the  tenable  theory  that  the  intensity  of  a  sensation  increases  by 
definite  additions  of  stimulus,  Fechner  was  led  on  to  postulate 
a  unit  of  sensation,  so  that  any  sensation  s  might  be  regarded 
as  composed  of  n  units.  Sensations,  he  argued,  thus  being 
representable  by  numbers,  psychology  may  become  an  "  exact  " 
science,  susceptible  of  mathematical  treatment.  His  general 
formula  for  getting  at  the  number  of  units  in  any  sensation  is 
8«C  log  R,  where  8  stands  for  the  sensation,  R  for  the  stimulus 
numerically  estimated,  and  c  for  a  constant  that  must  be  separ- 
ately determined  by  experiment  in  each  particular  order  of  sensi- 
bility. This  reasoning  of  Fechner's  has  given  rise  to  a  great  mass 
of  controversy,  but  the  fundamental  mistake  in  it  is  simple. 
Though  stimuli  are  composite,  sensations  are  not.  "  Every 
sensation,"  says  Professor  James, "  presents  itself  as  an  indivisible 
unit;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  read  any  clear  meaning  into 
the  notion  that  they  are  masses  of  units  combined."  Still,  the 
idea  of  the  exact  measurement  of  sensation  has  been  a  fruitful 
one,  and  mainly  through  his  influence  on  Wundt,  Fechner  was 
the  father  of  that  "  new  "  psychology  of  laboratories  which 
investigates  human  faculties  with  the  aid  of  exact  scientific 
apparatus.  Though  he  has  had  a  vast  influence  in  this  special 
department,  the  disciples  of  his  general  philosophy  are  few.  His 
worid-conception  is  highly  animistic.  He  feeh  the  thrill  of  life 
ever3rwhere,  in  plants,  earth,  stars,  the  total  universe.  Man 
stands  midway  between  the  souls  of  plants  and  the  souls  of  stars, 
who  are  angels.  God,  the  soul  of  the  universe,  must  be  conceived 
as  having  an  existence  analogous  to  men.  Natural  laws  are 
just  the  modes  of  the  unfolding  of  God's  perfection.  In  his  last 
work  Fechner,  aged  but  full  of  hope,  conti^ts  this  joyous 
"  daylight  view  "  of  the  world  with  the  dead,  dreary  "  night 
view"  of  materialism.  Fechner's  work  in  aesthetics  is  also 
important.  He  conducted  experiments  to  show  that  certain 
abstract  forms  and  proportions  are  naturally  pleasing  to  our 
senses,  and  gave  some  new  illustrations  of  the  worldng  of  aesthetic 
association.  Fechner's  position  in  reference  to  predecessors 
and  contemporaries  is  not  very  sharply  defined.  He  was 
remotely  a  disciple  of  Schelling,  learnt  much  from  Herbart 
and  Weisse,  and  decidedly  rejected  Hegel  and  the  monadism 
of  Lotze. 

See  W.  Wundt.  C.  Tk.  Fechner  (Leipzig,  1901):  A.  Ebas,  "  Zum 
Andenken  G.  Th.  Fechncrs."  in  Crenebate,  1888;  J.  E.  Kuntxe, 
C.  Tk.  Feckner  (Leipzig.  1892);  Karl  Lanwiu.  G,  Tk.  Fechner 
(Stuttgart,  1896  and  1902):  E.  B.  Titchener,  ExperimeiUai  Psy- 
ckotogy  (New  York,  1905);  G.  F.  Stout,  Manual  ef  Psychology 
(1898).  bk.  ii.  ch.  vii.:  R.  Falckenbcrg,  Hist,  of  Mod.  PhU.  (Eng. 
trans..  1895).  pp.  601  foil.;  H.  HSffding,  Hist,  of  Mod.  Phil.  (Eng. 
trans.,  1900).  vol.  ii.  pp.  524  foil.;  Liebe,  Feckners  Metapkysik,  im 
Umriss  dargesteUt  (1903).  {H.  St.) 

FBCHTBR,  CHARLES  ALBERT  (1824-1879),  Anglo-French 
actor,  was  born,  probably  in  London,  on  the  23rd  of  October 
1824,  of  French  parents,  although  hn  mother  was  of  Piedmontese 
and  his  father  of  (krman  extraction.    The  boy  would  probably 


have  devoted  himself  to  a  sculptor's  life  but  for  the  accident 
<rf  a  striking  success  made  in  some  private  theatricals.  The 
result  was  an  engagement  in  1841  to  play  in  a  travelling  company 
that  was  going  to  Italy.  The  tour  was  a  failure,  and  the  com- 
pany broke  up;  whereupon  Fechter  returned  home  and  worked 
assiduously  at  sculpture.  At  the  same  time  he  attended  classes 
at  the  Conservatoire  with  the  view  of  gaining  admission  to  the 
C>>m£die  Francaise.  Late  in  1844  he  won  the  grand  medal  of 
the  Acad6mie  des  Beaux-Arts  with  a  piece  of  sculpture,  and  was 
admitted  to  make  his  d6but  at  the  Com^e  Frangaise  as  Seide 
in  Voluire's  Makomet  and  Val^  in  Moli^re's  Tarluffe.  He 
acquitted  himself  with  credit;  but,  tired  of  the  small  parts  he 
found  himself  condemned  to  pUy,  returned  again  to  his  sculptor's 
studio  in  1846.  In  that  year  he  accepted  an  engagement  to 
play  with  a  French  company  in  Berlin,  where  he  made  his  first 
decisive  success  as  an  actor.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  the 
following  year  he  married  the  actress  Elfonore  Rabut  (d.  1895). 
Previously  he  had  appeared  for  some  months  in  Lond<»,  in  a 
season  of  French  classical  plays  given  at  the  St  James's  theatre. 
In  Paris  for  the  next  ten  years  he  fulfilled  a  series  of  successful 
engagements  at  various  theatres,  his  chief  triumph  being  his 
creation  at  the  Vaudeville  on  the  and  of  February  1852  of  the 
part  of  Armand  Duval  in  La  Dame  aux  eamilias.  For  nearly 
two  years  (1857-1858)  Fechter  was  manager  of  the  Od^on, 
where  he  produced  Torture  and  other  classical  plays.  Having 
received  tempting  offers  to  act  in  English  at  the  Princess's 
theatre,  London,  he  made  a  diligent  study  of  the  language,  and 
appeared  there  on  the  27th  of  October  x86o  in  an  English 
version  of  Victor  Hugo's  Ruy  Bias.  This  was  followed  by  The 
Corsican  Brolkers  and  Don  Cisar  de  Bazan;  and  on  the  20th  of 
March  1861  he  first  attempted  Handet.  The  result  was  an 
extnuHTdinary  triumph,  the  play  running  for  1x5  nights.  This 
was  followed  by  Otkelht  in  which  he  played  alternately  the  Moor 
and  lago.  In  1863  he  became  lessee  of  the  Lyceum  theatre, 
which  he  opened  with  Tke  Duke's  Motto;  this  was  followed 
by  Tke  King*s  Butterfly,  Tke  Mountebank  (in  which  his  son  Paul, 
a  boy  of  seven,  appeared),  Tke  Roadside  Inn,  Tke  Master  of 
Ravenswood,  Tke  Corsican  Breakers  (in  the  original  French  version, 
in  which  he  had  created  the  parts  of  Louis  and  Fabian  dei 
Franchi)  and  Tke  Lady  of  Lyons.  After  this  he  appeared  at 
the  Adelphi  (x868)  as  Obenreizcr  in  No  Tkorougkfare,  by  Qiaries 
Dickens  and  Wilkie  Collins,  as  Edmond  Dantes  in  Monte  Crista, 
and  as  Count  de  Leyrac  in  Black  and  Wkite,  a  play  in  which  the 
actor  himself  collaborated  with  Wilkie  Collins.  In  1870  he 
visited  the  United  States,  where  (with  the  exception  of  a  visit 
to  London  in  1872)  he  remained  tiU  his  death.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York  was  at  Niblo's  Garden  in  the  title  rMe  of 
Ruy  Bias.  He  played  in  the  United  States  between  1870  and 
1876  in  most  of  the  parts  in  which  he  had  won  his  chief  triumphs 
in  England,  making  at  various  times  attempts  at  management, 
rarely  successful,  owing  to  his  ungovernable  temper.  The  last 
three  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  seclusion  on  a  farm  which 
he  had  bought  at  Rockland  (Centre,  near  (^uakertown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  August  1879.  A  bust  of  the 
actor  by  himself  is  in  the  Garrick  Club,  London. 

FECKENHAll,  JOHN  {c.  15x5-1584),  English  ecdesiasUc, 
last  abbot  of  Westminster,  was  bom  at  Feckenham,  Worcester- 
shire,of  ancestors  who,  by  their  wills,  seem  to  have  been  substantial 
yeomen.^  The  family  name  was  Howman,  but,  according  to 
the  English  custom,  Feckenham,  on  monastic  profession,  changed 
it  for  the  territorial  name  by  which  he  is  always  kxMwn.  Learn- 
ing his  letters  first  from  the  parish  priest,  he  was  sent  at  an 
eariy  age  to  the  daustral  school  at  Evesham  and  thence,  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  to  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford,  as  a  Benedictine 
student.  After  taking  his  degree  in  arts,  he  returned  to  the 
abbey,  where  he  was  professed;  but  he  was  at  the  university 
again  in  1537  and  took  his  B.D.  on  the  xxth  of  June  1539. 
Returning  to  Evesham  he  was  there  when  the  abbey  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  king  (27th  of  January  1540) ;  and  then,  with  a 
pension  of  £xo  a  year,  he  once  more  went  back  to  Oxford,  but 
soon  after  became  chaplain  to  Bishop  BeU  of  Worcester  and 
then  served  Boimer  in  that  same  capacity  from  1543  to  1549. 
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In  1 544  Bonner  gave  him  the  living  of  Solihull;  and  Feckenham 

established  a  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  a  disputant  of  keen 

intellect  but  unvarying  Charity.     About  1549  Cranmer  sent 

bim  loathe  Tower  of  London,  and  while  there  "  he  was  borrowed 

out  of  prison  "  to  take  part  in  seven  public  diq>utations  against 

Hooper,  Jewel  and  others.    Released  by  Queen  Mary  (5th  of 

September  1555),  he  returned  to  Bonner  and  became  prebendary 

of  St  Paul's,  rector  of  Finchley,  then  of  Greenford  Magna. 

^laf^in  and  confessor  to«  the  queen,  and  dean  of  St  Paul's 

<ioth  of  March  1554).    He  took  part,  with  much  charity  and 

mildness,  in  the  Oxford  disputes  against  Cranmer,  Latimer  and 

Ridley;  but  he  had  no  liking  for  the  fierce  bigotry  and  bloody 

measures  then  in  force  against  Protestants.    Fedcenham  used 

an  his  influence  with  Mary  "  to  procure  pardon  of  the  faults  or 

mitigation  of  the  punishment  for  poor  Protestants  "  (Fuller), 

and  he  was  sent  by  the  queen  to  prepare  Lady  Jane  Grey  for 

death.    When  Elizabeth  was  sent  to  the  Tower  (i8th  of  March 

1554),  Feckenham  interceded  for  her  life  and  liberty,  even  at 

the  cost  of  displeasing  the  queen. 

The  royal  abbey  of  Westminster  having  been  restored  to  its 
primitive  use,  Feckenham  was  appointed  abbot,  and  the  old 
tife  began  again  within  its  hallowed  walls  on  the  aist  of  November 
1556.    The  abbey  school  was  reopened  and  the  shrine  of  St 
Edward  restored.    On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  Feckenham 
consistently  opposed  all  the  legislation  for  changes  in  religion, 
and,  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  he  refused  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  rejecting  also  Elizabeth's  offer  to  remain  with  his 
monks  at  Westminster  if  he  would  conform  to  the  new  laws. 
The  abbey  was  dissolved  (12th  of  July  1559).  «nd  within  a  year 
Feckenham  was  sent  by  Archbishop  Parker  to  the  Tower  (20th 
€>f  May  1560),  according  to  Jewel, "  for  having  obstinately  refused 
attendance  on  public  worship  and  everywhere  declaiming  and 
lafling  against  that  religion  which  we  now  profess  "  (Parker 
Society,  first  series,  p.  79).    Henceforth,  except  for  some  brief 
periods  when  he  was  a  prisoner  at  large,  Feckenham  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  confinement  either  in  some  recognized  prison, 
or  in  the  more  distasteful  and  equally  rigorous  keeping  of  the 
bishops  of  Winchester  and  Ely.    After  fourteen  years'  confine- 
meat,  he  was  released  on  bail  and  lived  in  Hdbom,  where  his 
benevolence  was  shown  by  all  manner  of  works  of  charity. 
"He  relieved  the  poor  wheresoever  he  came,  so  that  flies  flock 
DOt  thicker  to  spilt  honey  than  beggars  constantly  crowd  about 
him  "  (Fuller).    He  set  up  a  public  aqueduct  in  Holbom,  and  a 
hospice  for  the  poor  at  Bath;  he  distributed  every  day  to  the 
sick  the  milk  of  twelve  cows,  took  care  of  orphans,  and  encouraged 
inanly  ^orts  on  Sundays  among  the  youth  of  London  by  giving 
prizes.    In  1577  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  (}oz  of  Ely 
with  strict  rules  for  his  treatment;  and  the  bishop  (1578)  could 
find  no  fault  with  him  except  that  "  he  was  a  gentle  person 
bat  in  the  popish  religion  too,  too  obstinate."    In  1580  he  was 
removed  to  Wisbeach  (^tle,  and  there  exercised  such  an  influence 
of  charity  and  peace  among  his  fellow-prisoners  that  was  re- 
membered when,  in  after  years,  the  notorious  Wisbeach  Stirs 
broke  oat  under  the  Jesuit  Weston.    Even  here  Feckenham 
found  a  means  of  doing  public  good;  at  his  own  cost  he  repaired 
the  road  and  set  up  a  market  cross  in  the  town.    After  twenty- 
four  years  of  suffering  for  his  conscience  he  died  in  prison  and 
was  buried  in  an  unknown  grave  in  the  parish  church  at  Wis- 
beach <m  the  x6th  of  October  X584. 

The  fullest  account  of  Feckenham  is  to  be  found  in  E.  Taunton's 
Em^itk  Black  Monks  tj  Si  Binedia  (London,  1897),  voL  i.  pp. 
ite-aaaw  (E.  Tn.) 

FEDCHEKKO,  ALEXIS  PAVLOVICH  (1844-1873),  Russian 
nataralist  and  traveller,  well  known  for  his  explorations  in 
cestial  Asia,  was  bom  at  Irkutsk,  in  Siberia,  on  the  7th  of 
Fdmaxy  1844;  and,  after  attend^  the  gymnasium  of  his 
native  town,  prboeeded  to  the  university  of  Moscow,  for  the 
study  more  especially  of  zoology  and  geology.  In  x868  he 
travelled  through  Turkestan,  the  district  of  the  lower  Syr-Darya 
and  Samarkand;  and  shortly  after  his  return  he  set  out  for 
Khokand,  where  he  visited  a  large  portion  of  territory  till  then 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Europe  he  perished  on  Moot 


Bbinc  while  engaged  in  an  exploring  tour  in  Switzerland,  on  the 

X5th  of  September  X873. 

Accounts  of  the  explorations  and  discoveries  of  Fedchenko  have 
been  published  by  the  Russian  Rovernment, — his  Journeys  in 
Turkestan  in  1874,  In  the  Kkanat  ofKhokand  in  1875.  and  Botanical 
Discoveries  in  1876.    Sec  Pctennann's  Mittheilungen  (1872-1874). 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  (Lat.  foedus,  a  league),  a  form  of 
government  of  which  the  essential  principle  is  that  there  is  a 
union  of  two  or  more  states  under  one  central  body  for  certain 
permanent  common  objects.  In  the  most  perfect  form  of 
federation  the  states  agree  to  delegate  to  a  supreme  federal 
government  certain  powers  ok"  functions  inherent  in  themselves 
in  their  sovereign  or  separate  capacity,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  turn,  in  the  exercise  of  those  specific  powers  acts  directly, 
not  only  on  the  communities  making  up  the  federation,  but  on 
each  individual  citizen.  So  far  as  concerns  the  residue  of  powers 
unallotted  to  the  central  or  federal  authority,  the  separate  states 
retain  unimpaired  their  individual  sovereignty,  and  the  citizens 
of  a  federation  consequently  owe  a  double  aJlegiance,  one  to 
the  state,  and  the  other  to  the  federal  govermnent.  They  live 
under  two  sets  of  laws,  the  la^ra  of  the  state  and  the  laws  of  the 
federal  government  (J.  Bryce,  Studies  in  History  and  Juris- 
prudence, ii.  490).  The  word  "confederation,"  as  distinct  from 
"  federation "  has  been  sometimes,  though  not  universally, 
used  to  distinguish  from  such  a  federal  state  (Bundesstaat) 
a  mere  union  of  states  {Staatenhund)  for  mutual  aid,  and  ths 
promotion  of  interests  conunon  to  all  (see  Conpeoeration). 

The  history  of  federal  government  practically  begins  with 
Greece.  This,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Greek  federa- 
tions are  the  only  ones  of  which  we  have  any  detailed  information. 
The  obvious  importance,  especially  to  scattered  villages  or  tribes, 
of  systematic  joint  action  in  the  face  of  a  common  danger  makes 
it  reasonable  to  infer  that  federation  in  its  elementary  forms 
was  a  widespread  device.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  what  we 
can  gather  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  such  districts  as  Aetolia, 
Acamania  and  Samnium,  as  in  modem  times  among  primitive 
peoples  and  tribes.  The  relatively  detailed  information  which 
we  possess  concerning  the  federal  governments  of  Greece  makes 
it  necessary  to  pay  qpedal  attention  to  them. 

In  ancient  Greece  the  most  striking  tendency  of  political 
development  was  the  maintenance  of  separate  dty  states,  each 
striving  for  absolute  autonomy,  thou^  all  spoke  practically 
the  same  language  and  shared  to  some  extent  in  the  same 
traditions,  interests  and  dangers.  This  centrifugal  tendency  is 
most  marked  in  the  cases  of  the  more  important  states,  Athens, 
Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  but  Greek  history  is  full  of  examples  of 
small  states  deliberately  sacrificing  what  must  have  been  obvious 
commercial  advantage  for  the  sake  of  a  precarious  autonomy. 
Such  examples  as  existed  of  even  semi-federal  union  were  very 
loose  in  structure,  and  the  selfishness  of  the  component  units 
was  the  predominant  feature.  Thus  the  Spartan  hegemony  in 
the  Pdoponnese  was  not  really  a  federation  except  in  the  broadest 
sense.  The  states  did,  it  is  true,  meet  occasion^y  for  discussion, 
but  their  relation,  which  had  no  real  existence  save  in  cases  of 
immediate  common  danger,  was  really  that  between  a  paramount 
'  leader  and  unwilling  and  suspidous  alHes.  The  Athenian  empire 
again  was  a  thinly  disguised  autocracy.  The  synod  (see  Delian 
League)  of  the  "  allies  "  soon  degenerated  into  a  mere  form; 
of  comprehensive  united  policy  there  was  none,  at  all  events  after 
the  League  had  achieved  its  original  purpose  of  expelling  the 
Persians  from  Europe. 

None  the  less  it  is  possible,  even  in  the  early  days  of  political 
development  in  Greece,  to  find  some  traces  of  a  tendency  towards 
united  action.  Thus  the  unions  of  individual  villages,  known  as 
S3moedsms,  such  as  took  place  in  Attiea  and  Elis  in  early  times 
were  partly  of  a  federal  character:  they  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  common  administration,  and  no  doubt  in  some  degree 
of  commercial  and  military  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely 
that  these  unions  lacked  the  characteristic  of  federation  in  that 
the  units  could  hardly  be  described  as  having  any  sovereign 
power:  at  the  most  they  had  some  municipal  autonomy  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Cleisthcnic  demes.  The  union  was  rather  luitional 
than  federal.    Again  the  Amphictyonic  imions  had  one  of  the 
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characteristic  dements  of  federation,  namely  that  they  were  free 
sovereign  states  co;nbining  for  a  particular  purpose  with  an 
eUibora|e  system  of  representation  (see  AmpbxctVony).  But 
these  unions,at  all  events  in  historic  times,  were  mainly  concerned 
with  religion,  and  the  authority  of  the  councils  did  not  seriously 
affect  the  autonomy  of  the  individual  states. 

Thus  among  the  city-states  as  well  as  among  scattered  villages 
the  principle  ot  cohesion  was  not  unknown.  On  the  other  hand 
the  golden  mean  between  an  easily  dissoluble  relationship,  more 
like  an  alliance  than  a  federation,  and  a  national  system  resulting 
from  synoecism  was  practically  never  attained  in  early  Greek 
history.  There  are,  however,  examples  in  Greece  proper,  and 
one,  Lyda  in  Asia  Minor,  of  real  federal  unions.  The  chief 
Greek  federations  were  those  of  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Acamania, 
Olynthus,  Arcadia,  Aetolia,  Achaea,  the  most  important  as  well 
as  the  most  complete  in  respect  of  organisation  being  the  Aetolian 
League  and  the  Achaean  League.  • 

1.  The  Thessalian  League  originated  in  the  deliberate  choice 
by  village  aristocracies  of  a  single  monarch  who  belonged  from 
time  to  time  to  several  of  the  so-called  Heradeid  families.  Soon 
after  the  Persian  War  this  monarchy  (dynasty  of  the  Aleuadae, 
Herod,  v.  63  and  vil.  6)  disappeared,  and  in  424  we  find  Athens 
in  alliance  with  a  sort  of  democratic  federal  council  representing 
t6  k(h»6v  QtrraKuv  (cf.  Thuc.  i.  102,  ii.  2a,  iv.  78),  and  probably 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  towns.  The  local  feudal  nobles, 
however,  seem  to  have  put  an  end  to  this  government  by  council, 
and  a  dictator  {tagus)  was  appointed,  with  authority  over  the 
whole  milita^  force  of  the  federation.  Three  such  officers, 
Lycophron,  Jason  and  Alexander,  all  of  Pherae,  endeavoured 
vainly  to  administer  the  collective  affairs  of  the  federation,  the 
last  by  means  of  a  revived  tepublican  council.  The  final  failure 
of  this  scheme  coincided  with  the  disappearance  of  Thessaly 
as  a  sovereign  state  (see  Thessaly). 

2.  The  form  and  the  history  of  the  Boeotian  federation 
are  treated  fully  under  Boeotia  (q.v.).  It  may  probably  have 
originated  in  religious  associations,  but  the  guiding  power 
throughout  was  the  imperial  policy  of  Thebes,  eq>ecially  during 
its  short-lived  supremacy  after  379  B.C. 

3.  The  federation  of  Acamania  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  being 
formed  by  scattered  villages  or  tribes,  without  settled,  still  less 
fortified,  habitation.  In  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century  a 
Koufdp  Tuv  'Axafiv&iww  met  at  Stratus  (Xen.  Hell,  iv.  6. 4).  Late 
in  the  same  century  towns  began  to  form,  without,  however, 
disturbing  the  federation,  which  existed  as  late  as  the  2nd  century 
B.C.,  governed  by  a  representative  council  (fiovXi),  and  a  common 
assembly  {Koatimf)  at  which  any  citizen  might  be  present. 

4.  The  foundation  of  the  Olynthian  federation  was  due  to 
the  need  of  protection  against  the  northern  invaders  (sec  Olyn- 
thus). It  was  in  many  respects  based  on  liberal  principles,  but 
Olynthus  did  not  hesitate  to  exerdse  force  against  recalcitrants 
such  as  Acanthus. 

5.  The  4tb  century  Arcadian  league,  which  was  no  doubt  a 
revival  of  an  older  federation,  was  the  result  of  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  Tliebes  and  Sparta.  The  defeat  of  Sparta 
at  Leuctra  removed  the  pressure  which  had  kept  separate  the 
Arcadian  tribes,  and  t6  nuf^  rwr  'AfiK&botp  was  established  in 
the  new  dty,  Megalopolis  {q.v.,  also  Akcadia). 

6  and  7.  The  Aetolian  and  Achaean  leagues  (see  A^toua, 
and  Achaean  League)  were  in  all  respects  more  important  than 
the  preceding  and  constitute  a  new  epoch  in  European  politics. 
Both  belong  to  a  period  in  Greek  history  when  the  great  dty 
states  had  exhausted  themselves  in  the  futile  struggle  against 
Macedon  and  Rome,  and  both  represent  a  consdous  popular 
determination  in  the  direction  of  systematic  government.  This 
characteristic  is  curious  in  the  Aetolian  tribes  which  were  famous 
in  all  time  for  habitual  brigandage;  there  was,  however,  among 
them  the  strong  link  of  a  radal  feeling.  The  governing  council 
(t6  kow6p  tu»  AItuIKuv)  was  the  permanent  representative 
body;  there  was  also  a.  popular  assembly  (irayeuTwXui6r), 
partly  of  a  primary,  partly  of  a  fepresentative  kind,  any  one 
being  free  to  attend,  but  each  state  having  only  one  offidal 
representative  and  one  vote.    Of  all  the  federal  governments  of 


Greece,  this  league  was  the  most  certainly  democratic  in  constitu- 
tion. There  was  a  complete  system  of  federal  officers,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  a  Strategus  entrusted  with  powers  both  military 
anddvil.  This  officer  was  annually  elected,  and,  though  the  chief 
executive  authority,  was  strictly  limited  in  the  federal  ddibera- 
tions  to  presidential  fxmctions  (cf.  Livy  xxxv.  25,  "  ne  praetor, 
quum  de  hello  consuluisset,  ipse  sententiam  diceret  '^.  The 
Achaean  League  was  likewise  highly  organized;  jmnt  action 
was  strictly  limited,  and  the  individual  dties  had  soverdgn 
power  over- internal  affairs.  There  were  federal  officers,  all  the 
military  forces  of  the  dries  were  controlled  by  the  league,  and 
federal  finance  was  quite  separate  from  dty  finance. 

8.  Of  the  Lydan  fcxlention,  its  origin  and  duration,  practically 
nothing  is  known.  We  know  of  it  in  188-168  B.c  as  dependent  on 
Rhodes,  and,  ffom  168  till  the  time  when  the  emperor  Qaudius 
absorbed  it  in  the  prorvindal  ^stem,  as  an  independent  state 
under  Roman  protection.  The  federation  was  a  remarkable 
example  of  a  typical  Hellenic  devdopment  aaong  a  non-Helloiic 
people.  Strabo  (p.  665)  informs  us  that  the  federation,  composed 
of  twenty-three  dries,  was  governed  by  a  council  (flocydr 
uwtSpuMf)  which  assembled  from  time  to  rime  at  that  dty  which 
was  most  convenient  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  The  dties  were 
represented  according  to  size  by  one,  two  or  three  delegates, 
and  bore  proporrionate  shares  in  financial  responsibility.  The 
Lydan  league  was,  therefore,  in  this  respect  rather  naUonal  than 
federaL 

Of  anaent  federal  government  outude  Greece  we  know  very 

little.    The  history  of  Italy  supplies  a  few  examples,  of  which  the 

chief  is  perhaps  the  league  of  the  dries  of  Larium  iq.v.;  see  also 

Etruua). 

See  E.  A.  FVeeman,  Ftdtral  dmmmetU  iu.Crtece  and  Romt  (and 
ed.,  1893,  J*  B.  Bury),  and  works  quoted  in  the  special  articles. 

Among  the  later  European  confederations  the  Swiss  rq>ublic 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting.  As  now  constituted  it  consists 
of.  twenty-two  sovereign  states  or  cantons.  The  government 
is  vested  in  two  legislative  chambers,  a  senate  or  council  of 
state  {Stdnderal),  and  a  national  council  {Nalionalrat),  consti- 
tuting unitedly  the  federal  assembly.  The  executive  oouncfl 
{Bundesrat)  of  seven  members  dects  the  president  and  vice- 
president  for  a  term  of  three  years  (see  Switzerland:  C&vem- 
ment).  Before  the  French  Revolution  the  German  empire  was  a 
complex  confederation,  with  the  states  divided  into  dectoral 
colleges,  consisting — (i)  of  the  ecdeaastical  electors  and  of  the 
secular  electors,  induding  the  king  of  Bohemia;  (2)  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  princes  of  the  empire  next  in  rank  to  the 
electors;  and  (3)  of  the  free  imperial  dties.  Tlie  emperor  was 
elected  by  the  first  college  alone.  This  imposing  confederatioa 
came  to  an  end  by  the  conquests  of  Ni^oleon;  and  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine  was  established  in  x8o6  with  the  French 
emperor  as  protector.  But  in  1815  the  Germanic  confederation 
{DeuUcker  Btmi^  was  established  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
which  in  its  turn  has  been  displaced  by  the  present  German 
empire.  This,  in  its  new  organization,  conferred  on  Germany  the 
long-coveted  unity  and  coherence  the  lack  of  which  had  been  a 
source  of  weakness.  The  consritution  dates,  in  its  latest  form, 
from  the  treaties  entered  into  at  Versailles  in  187  x.  A  federatica 
was  then  organized  with  the  king  of  Prussia  as  president,  under 
the  hereditary  title  of  German  emperor.  Ddegates  of  the  various 
federated  governments  form  the  Bundesrath;  the  Reichstag,  or 
popular  assembly,  is  directly  chosen  by  the  people  by  universal 
suffrage;  and  the  two  assemblies  constitute  the  federal  parlia- 
ment. This  body  has  power  to  legislate  for  the  whole  empire  in 
reference  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  army,  navy,  postal 
service,  customs,  coinage,  &c.,  all  political  laws  affecting  dtizens, 
and  all  general  questions  of  commerce,  navigation,  passports,  &c. 
The  emperor  represents  the  federation  in  all  international 
relations,  with  the  chancellor  as  first  minister  of  the  empire,  and 
has  power,  with  consent  of  the  Bxmdesrath,  to  decfaue  war  in 
name  of  the  empire. 

The  United  States  of  America  more  nearly  resembles  the  Swiss 
confederacy,  though  retaining  marks  of  its  Eni^ish  origin.  The 
original  thirteen  states  were  colonies  wholly  independent  of  each 
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etberl  By  the  Articles  of  Confedention  and  Pexpetual  Union 
adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  2777,  and  in  e£fect  in 
1781-1789,  thiQ  states  bound  themselves  in  a  league  of  common 
ilrfynry  By  the  written  Constitution,  drafted  in  1787  and  in 
operation  since  1789,  a  stronger  and  more  centralized  union  was 
catabHshed— in  theory  a  federal  rqmblic  formed  by  the  vciluntaiy 
oomlwiation  of  sovereign  states.  A  common  dtisenship  was 
iteoogniaed  for  the  whole  union;  but  the  federal  government  was 
to  r***r»«*  only  such  powers  as  were  expressly  delegated  to  it 
(Amendment  of  X79X).  The  powers  of  the  central  government 
are  entrusted  to  three  distinct  authorities— executive,  legislative 
and  judidaL  The  president,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by 
electors  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  each  state,  is  the  executive 
bead  of  the  republic.  The  vice-president,  ex  officio  president 
of  the  Senate,  assumes  the  presidency  in  case  of  resignation  or 
death.  Lepslative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress,  consisting  of 
two  Houses:  a  Senate,  composed  of  two  members  elected  by  Mcb 
state  for  a  tcnn  of  six  years;  and  a.  House  of  Representatives,' 
OMisisting  of  representatives  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the. 
popuktioncf  each  sute,  holding  their  seats  for  two  years.  The 
supreme  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  which 
conaistsol  a  chief  justice  and  eight  associate  justices,  all  appointed 
Sot  life  by  the  prciident,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Hie  extension  of  responsible  constitutional  government  by 
Great  Britain  to  her  chief  colonies,  under  a  governor  or  viceregal 
icpresentative  of  the  crown,  has  been  followed  in  British  North 
America  by  the  union  of  the  Canadian,  maritime  and  Paqfic 
pfovinceB  under  a  federal  government — ^with  a  senate,  the 
members  of  which  are  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of 
eoaaaoat  dected  by.  the  different  provinces  according  to  their 
relative  population.  The  governor-general  is  appointed  by  the 
crown  for  a  term  of  five  yean^  and  represents  the  sovereign  in  all 
matters  of  federslgovemmenti  Thelieutenant-goveiliorBof  the 
pirovinces  are  nominated  by  him;  and  all  local  legislation  is 
carried  on  by  the  provincial  parliaments.  The  remarkable 
fedexatkm  of  the  Doininion  of  Canada  which  was  thus  originated 
picseated  the  unique  featttre  of  a  federal  union  of  provinces 
practically  exercising  sovereign  rights  in  reUtion  to  all  local 
■df-govcmment,  and  sustaining  a  constitutional  autonomy, 
whole  cherishing  the  colonial  relationship  to  Great  Britain. 

the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  (9.V.),  proclaimed  in  ipor,  is 
another  interesting  example  of  self-governing  states  federating 
into  a-nnited  whole.  There  is,  however,  a  striking  difference  to  be 
observed  in  the  powers  of  the  federal  governments  of  Canada  and 
Australia.  The  federal  parliament  of  Canada  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  matters  not  spedally  assigned  to  the  local  legislatures, 
while  the  federal  parUament  of  Australia  has  only  such  juris- 
dictioD  as  is  expressly  vested  in  it  or  is  not  expressly  withdrawn 
from  the  local  legislatures.  This  jurisdiction  is  undoubtedly 
extensive,  compriring  among  others,  power  to  legislate  concerning 
trade  and  indistry,  criminal  law,  taxation,  quarantine,  marriage 
and  divorce,  weights  and  measures,  le^d  tender,  copyrights  and 
patfnrs,  and  naturalisation  and  aliens.  There  was  1^  an  eady 
attempt  to  fedeiate  the  South  African  colonies,  and  an  act  was 
passed  for  that  purpose  (South  African  Act  1877),  but  it  expired 
on  the  i8th  of  August  x88a,  without  having  been  brought  into 
effect  by  the  sovereign  in  council;  in  1908,  however,  the  Closer 
Union  movement  (see  Sovih  Anxca)  r^ened,  and  in  1909  a 
federating  Act  was  succenfully  passed. 

Set a3»Blant»fMi,Tke  Theory  ef  tit  Slak;  Vf,  Whoa,  TkoSlaU; 

WWDOLAUn  PABTT»  in  American  politics,  .the  party  that 
organiaed  the  national  government  of  the  United  States  under 
the  constitution  of  2787.  It  2nay  be  regarded  as,  in  various 
important  respects,,  the  lineal  predecessor  of  the  Axnerican  Whig 
and  Republican  parties.  The  naxne  Federalists  (see  Amti- 
FEDiaAUSTs)  was  first  given  to  those  who  championed  the 
adoptiott  of  the  Constitution.  They  brought  to  the  support  of 
that  instrument "  the  areas  of  intercourse  and  wealth  "  (Libby), 
tbe  influence  of  the  commercial  towns,  the  greater  planters,  the 
army  officers,  creditors  and  property-holders  generally, — in  short, 
of  iatcicsts  that  had  fdt.the  evils  of  the  weak  government  of  the 


Confederation, — and  also  of  some  few  true  nationalists  (few, 
because  there  was  as  yet  no  general  national  feeling),  actuated  by 
political  principles  of  centralization  independently  of  motives  oi 
expediency  and  seU-intcresU  Most  of  the  Federalists  of  2787^ 
2  788  became  members  of  the  later  Federalist  Party. 

The  Federalist  Party,  which  2nay  be  regarded  as  definitely 
organized  practically  from  2792,  was  led,  leaving  Washington 
aside,  by  Alexander  Hamilton  (q,v.)  and  John  Adams.  A 
nationalization  of  the  new  central  gove22mie^t  to  the  full  extent 
warranted  by  a  broad  construction  of  tho  powers  granted  to  it  by 
the  constitution,  and  a  correspondingly  strict  construction  of  the 
powers  reserved  to  the  states  and  the  citizens,  were  the  basic 
priiidfdes  of  Hamilton's  pdicy.  The  friends  of  individual  liberty 
and  local  government  naturally  found  in  the  assumption  by  the 
central  government  of  even  the  minimum  of  its  granted  powers 
constant  stimulus  to  their  fears  (see  Democsatic  Pasty); 
while  the  financial  measures  of  Hamilton — whose  wish  for 
extreme  centralization  was  nowise  satisfied  by  the  government 
actually  created  in  2787^-were  calculated  to  force  an  immediate 
and  firm  assumption  by  that  gpvemment,  to  the  limit,  of  every 
power  it  could  be  held  to  possess.  To  the  Republicans  (Demo-' 
cratic  Republicans)  they  seemed  intended  to  cause  a  usurpation 
of  powers  ungranted.  Hence  these  measures  became  the  issues 
on  which  the  first  American  parties  were  formed.  Their  effect 
was  supplemented  by  the  division  into  French  and  British 
sympathizers;  the  Republicans  approving  the  aims  and  condon- 
ing the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Federalists  siding 
with  British  reaction  against  French  democracy.  The  Federalists 
controlled  the  government  until  2802.  They,  having  the  great 
opportunity  of  initiative,  organized  it  in  all  its  branches,,  giving 
it  an  admiidstrative  machinery  that  in  the  main  endures  to-day; 
established  the  doctrine  of  national  neutrality  toward  European 
conflicts  (although  the  variance  of  Federalist  and  Republican 
opinion  on  this  point  was  largely  factitious);  and  £xed  the 
practice  of  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Constitution,^— not  only 
by  Congress,  but  above  all  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
which,  under  the  lead  of  John  Marshall  (who  had  bmn  appointed 
chief-justice  by  Pres.  John  Adams),  impressed  enduringly  on  the 
national  system  large  portions  of  the  Federalist  doctrine.  These 
are  the  great  claims  of  the  party  to  memory.  After  2802  it 
never  re^dned  power.  In  attempts  to  do  so,  alike  in  national 
and  in  state  politics,  it  impaired  its  morale  by  internal  dissension^ 
by  Lntrigues,and by  inoonsistentfactious opposition  to  Democratic 
measures  on  grounds  of  ultra-strict  construction.  It  took  up, 
too,  the  Democratic  weapon  of  states'  rights,  and  in  New  England 
carried  sectionalism  dangerously  near  secession  in  2808,  and  in 
2822-2824,duriixg  the  movement,  in  opposition  to  the  war  of  rSxa,. 
which  culminated  in  the  Hartford  Convention  (see  Haktyobd). 
It  lost,  more  and  more,  its  influence  and  usefulness,  and  by  28x7 
was  practically  dead  as  a  national  party,  although  in  Massa- 
chusetts it  linn^red  in  power  until  2823.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
Federalism  died  because  the  Republicans  took  over  its  principles 
of  .nationality.  Rather  it  fell  because  its  great  leaders,  John 
Adams  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  became  bitter  enemies; 
because  neither  was  even  distantly  comparable  to  Jefferson  as  a 
party  leader;  because  the  party  could  not  hold  the  support  of 
its  original  commercial,  2nani^acturing  and  general  business 
elements;  because  the  party  opposed  sectionalism  to  a  growing 
nationalism  on  the  issues  that  ended  In  the  war  of  2822;  and» 
above  all,  because  the  principles  of  the  party's  leaders  (e.{.  of 
Hamilton>  were  out  of  harmony,  in  various  respects,  with 
American  ideals.  Their  conservatism  became  increasingly  a' 
reactionary  fear  of  democracy;  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  strained 
construction  of  the  times  to  rqsard  the  entire  Federtilist  period, 
from  the  American  point  of  view  as  reactionary^— a  reaction 
against  the  doctrines  of  natural  rights,  individualism,  and  states' 
rights,  and  the  financial  looseness  of  the  period  of  the  War  of 
Independence  and  the  succeeding  years  of  the  Confederation. 
The  Federalists  were  charged  by  the  Republicans  with  being 
aristocrats  and  monarchisU,  and  it  is  certain  that  their  leaders 

>  Even  the  Democratic  party  has  generally  been  liberal ;  although 
lew  lo  in  theory  (hardly  less  so  in  practice)  than  its  opponents. 
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(who  were  ntHy  t  veiy  nmailable  body  of  ir 
demacnticgovemnienti  ihit  Ihcir  Sedition  Lav 
In  itieli.  and  [u  weU  u  Ibe  Alien  Liw)  bid  u  11  psMy  nieuure; 
thai  in  diiputn  with  Great  Britain  they  veie  tnic  Eogliih  Tories 
when  Font  tailed  witb  the  Iriendly  altitude  lowud  America  beld 
by  many  Eogliib  Libeiali;  and  tbaC  they  pcnilted  in  New 
England  u  a  pro-Briilih,  ariiiocraLic  Kcial-cult  long  after  Ibey 
loit  eSeclive  pobtiul  jn£uence.  In  ihort ,  the  country  wu  already 
thoroughly  democratic  in  spirit,  whUe  Fedetalism  Itood  for 
obioleKenI  mail  ideu  and  wu  infected  with  politicjd  "Tory- 


FEDERICI— FEHMIC  COURTS 

1)  distnuted 


ly  Gropapkial 


of  GeoTjT  Cii 


i    V  taing  Thojdore  Scd  ■  Piackney  and 

,  CAniLO  (i74«-iSo]),  Itaban  dramaUit  and 
■CIDi,  WU  oom  at  Gareuio,  a  iinill  town  in  I^edmont,  on  the 
qlh  of  April  1749.  His  teal  name  wu  Giovanni  Baltista  Viaisoto, 
and  that  by  which  he  it  now  known  and  which  he  liuumiitcd 
to  his  chijdien  wat  ttken  from  the  title  of  one  of  hii  Gist  pieces, 
CamUh  t  Ftdirict.  He  wu  educated  at  Turin,  and  showed 
■t  an  early  age  a  gtui  fondness  for  literature  and  especially 
for  the  theatre.  The  praises  bestowed  on  his  early  attempts 
determined  his  choice  of  a  career,  and  he  obtained  engagements 
with  several  companies  bolb  as  writer  and  actor.  He  made  a 
boppy  marriage  in  1777,  and  soon  alter  left  the  stage  uid 
devoted  himself  entirely  la  composition.  He  settled  at  Padua, 
and  the  reputslioa  of  bis  nvmeiiDus  comedies  rapidly  spread  in 
Italy,  and  tor  a  time  teemed  to  eclipse  that  of  his  predecoson. 
Most  of  hit  piem  were  of  the  melodtamiiic  dati,  utd  he  too 
often  resorted  to  the  tame  means  of  eidting  interest  and  curiosity. 
He  caught,  however,  tametbing  of  the  new  spirit  which  wu 
manifesting  itself  in  German  dramatic  literature  in  the  wotki 
of  Scbiller,  Iffland  and  KotzehuBj  and  the  mora]  torie  of  his 
filayt  it  generally  healthy.  Fortune  did  not  tmile  upon  faim; 
but  he  found  a  helpful  friend  in  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Padi 
Fiancii  Birisan,  for  whose  private  theatre  he  wrote  many  piec 
He  was  attacked  in  1791  with  a  dangerous  malady  which  dis- 
abled him  for  several  years,  and  he  had  the  misfortune  1 
his  works,  in  the  absence  of  any  copyright  law,  publish) 

to  prepare  a  collected  edition;  but  oi  this  four  volumes  only 
were  compleled  when  be  w*i  again  attacked  with  illness,  ai  ' 
died  It  Padua  (December  >3). 

ThcpubUcitionof  his  works  wascampleteil  in  iivolumesin  iSi 
iSj;;.    A  biographical  memoir  of  Federin  by  Neymv  appond 

PK^  an  estate  In  land  beld  of  a  luperior  lord  00  cbndilii 
of  the  perlormance  of  faontge  or  tervice  (tee  FEin>AUSu).  . 
English  law  "  f«  "  signifiet  an  estate  of  inheritance  (i.i.  ] 
estate  descendable  to  the  heirs  of  the  grantee  to  hmg  as  the 
are  any  in  existence)  as  opposed  to  an  ettate  for  life.    It 

ii)  lee  taiL    (See  Estate.)    A  fee  fann  rent  is  the  rent  naervi 


especially  the  konora 
of  any  other  profesii 
the  right  to  enlci fori 


The  etymology  of  the  Med.  I*t.  ftaium,  Jcadam  at  ftttm,  of 

1  French  equivalent  j(f/,  and  EngUsh  "  fee,"  in  Scott  law  "  fni  " 

(j.ti),  Is  eilremely  obscure.    (Seethe  Nn  En^isk  Didimarj, 

t.    "  Fee.")    There  is  a  cotmnon  Teutonic  word  rqireaentcd 

I  Old  En^ish  as  ftck  or  Jto,  in  Old  High  German  as  film, 

leaning  pr^Krty  in  the  shape  of  cattle  (cf.  modem  Gcr.  I'tr^ 

Dutch  tee).    The  old  Aryan  ftku  ^ves  Sanskrit  ptft,   Lat. 

cattle,  whence  fecutiia,  money.    The  O.  Eng.  fah,  in 

nse  of  money,  possibly  survives  in  "  fee,"  boDorariuTOp 

(hough  this  is  not  the  view  of  the  jVev  En^Uit  DiOittary-    llie 

ommon  explanation  of  the  Med.  LaL  feudum  or  Jeaium,  of 

rhich  Ducange  {Glossarium,  r.?-)  gives  an  example  frvm  a 

onstitulioa  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fat  of  the  year  S&4,  ii 

hat  it  is  formed  from  the  Teutonic  Jdn,  property,  and  td, 

wealth   (cf.   Allooiuu  and   Udal).    Hiis   would   ippimiily 

itrict  the  original  meaning  to  movable  property,  while  the 

[ly  appL'cations  of /ndvai  are  to  tbe  enjoymeDl  of  temetbing 

granted  in   return  for  tervice   (ttjitfiiitim).   Another  tbeory 

tbe  origin  to  be  jtka  alone,  in  a  partictdor  tense  of  wages, 

payment  for  services.    Thii  leaves  the  d-  oljeuium  uneipltined. 

*  ime  have  taken  the  origin  to  be  a  verbal  form  fntdanmjtum 

rt.    Another  theory  finds  thetourceintheO.  HighGer./zAta, 

eat,  feed  upon.  "  take  (or  one't  enjoyment," 

PKBUHG.  HBRMAHH  VOH  (iSia-r&gj),  Genaancbemiu, 

ubomatLUbeckonthesifaofJuaeiSii.    WithibeinteniSoo 

taking  up  pharmacy  he  entered  Heidelberg  University  about 

t8]5,  and  after  graduating  went  to  Giesaen  as  prtfanUtit  (o 

Liebjg,  with  whomhe  elucidated  the  composition  of  paraldebyrie 

'    ictildehyde.    In  rSjr)  on  Liebig's  recommendation  he  tvaa 

ited  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  polytechnic  at  Slutt- 

and  held  it  till  within  three  years  of  ha  death,  which 

,.  ned  at  Stuttgart  on  the  ist  of  July  1825.    Hii  eailier 

work  included  an  investigation  of  succtuV  add,  and  the  pre- 

on  of  phenyl  cyanide  (benzonitriTe},  the  simplest  niirile 

!  aromatic  series;  but  later  hit  time  was  mainly  occupied 

with  quesliou]  of  technology  and  public  health  rather  than  with 

ure  chemistry.    Among  tbe  analytical  methods  worked  np  by 

im  the  best  known  ii  that  for  the  estimation  of  sugars  1^ 

Febling's  tolution."  which  consists  of  a  lolntlon  of  caprk 

itphate  miied  with   alkali   and  potastium-todium   tartrate 

(Rochelle  tail).    He  was  a  conltibuior  to  the  HaniutrtahKk 

of  Liebig,  Wahler  ami  PoggendorS,  and  lo  the  GtahomOtla 

Texlboiik  of  Ckemislry,  and  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the 

cammilte«t>f  revision  of  the  PkanHocopoeia  Germsnica, 

FSHMARN,  an  island  of  Germany,  bciongiDg  to  the  Prussiaa 
province  of  Schleswig-Holjtein,  in  ibe  Baltic,  tepatated  from 
the  north-east  corner  of  Holslein  by  a  strait  known  as  the 
Fehmom-Sund,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  b 
a  gently  undulating  tract  of  country,  about  r»  sq.  m.  in  area, 
bore  of  forest  but  containing  excellent  pasture-land,  and  rears 
cattle  In  considerable  numbers.    Pop.  io.oool 

FEHMC  COURIS  (Ger.  FemieritkSe,  or  VehmterichU,  of 
disputed  origin,  but  probably,  acconiing  to  J.  Grimm,  from 
O.  High  Ga.  feme  01  feime,  a  court  of  justice),  certain  tribunals 
which,  duriizg  the  middle  ages,  exerdsed  a  powerful  and  some- 
times sinister  jurisdiction  in  Germany,  and  more  cspedally  in 
Westphalia.  Thnr  origin  is  uncertain,  but  is  traceable  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  and  in  all  probability  to  tbe  old  Teutonic 
fr(«  courts.  Tbey  were,  indeed,  also  known  u  free  courts 
(Frrigoicibe},  a  rume  due  lo  the  fact  that  all  free-bom  men 
wen  eligible  for  mcnbenhip  and  also  to  the  fact  that  Ibey 
dsimed  certain  exceptional  liberties.  Tbdr  jurisdiction  th^ 
owed  to  the  emperor,  from  whom  they  recdvcd  the  power  oil 
life  and  death  (Bluliann)  which  they  eierdsed  in  lus  name. 
The  sessions  were  often  held  in  secret,  whence  the  names  of 
secret  court  {lieimliches  Ctrwia.  SlUlierklil,  Sec.);  and  tfacst 

which  led  to  the  designation  forbidden  courts  (terbelene  GtnM£). 
Legend  and  romance  have  combined  to  exaggerate  the  sinister 
reputation  of  the  Fchmic  courts;  but  modem  historical  researdi 


FEHRBELLIN— FEIJOO  Y  MONTENEGRO 


dU, 


Mtinf-plua  wcR  tlwayi  »tU  known.  Tliey  wen,  i. 
lUTVival  of  ui  indent  and  vtunblc  Cermin  iouituLiori 
niUin  pcciod,  tliey  eierdsed  wmttliins  lite 


over  I.  gre»t  piil  of  Gtnn 


aome  powcHu] 


Jl  the  til 

ibit  the  (rowing 
in  the  WalphalifkO  fit*  Douni,  with  iheir  diidptini 

M  »nd  elibome  syilem  of  lecret  jervict,  were  well  c»l- 

cutUed  to  supply.  Everywhere  ebe  tbc  power  oi  Lfc  Uld  duth, 
originally  nwTved  to  the  emperor  alone,  had  been  usurped  by 
the  teniloiial  nobloi  only  in  Wcalphalia,  called  "  the  Red 
Earth "  because  here  the  inxperial  Uood^-ban  wai  itiU  valid, 
wtn  oqutal  lentencei  ptUMd  and  executed  by  the  Fehmic  courts 
in  tbc  emperor's  name  alone^ 

The  system,  though  ancient,  began  to  become  of  impoitance 
only  after  the  division  of  the  ducby  of  Saiony  on  the  fall  of 
Heniy  the  Lion,  when  the  aichbisbop  ol  Cologne,  dulct  of  Wesl- 
phnLia  from  iiSo  onwards,  placed  himself  oi  representative  of 
the  emperor  at  the  head  of  the  Fehmc.  Tbe  organiaation  now 
rapidly  iproui.  Every  free  man,  bom  in  lawful  wedlock, 
neitlMt  cacomnunicaLe  nor  outlaw,  was  eligible  loi 
Princa  and  nobles  were  initiiiedi  and  in  i^ig  even  ine  emperor 
Sigiaiiiund  himself  beaune  "  a  true  and  proper  Friiiciigi  of  the 
Holy  Ronta  Empire."  By  tbe  middle  of  the  t4ih  century  these 
Fraitiifem  (Latin  icoMnt),  iwoin  assoditu  of  the  Fehme,  were 
tcaticied  in  thousands  tfannighout  the  length  and  breadib  of 
Gcnnany,  known  to  each  other  by  secret  tigoi  and  paas-wordi, 
*Dd  all  of  tbem  pledged  lo  serve  the  suomona  of  the  leciet 
coorta  and  to  execute  their  judgment. 

TIk  orpruiition  of  the  Fehme  wia  elaborate,  lie  head  of 
c&ch  centre  of  jurisdiction  {FreiiftJd),  often  a  secular  or  spiritual 
pdace,  sometimes  a  civic  community,  was  known  as  the  StulU- 
Merr,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  being,  aa  stated  above,  supreme 
ovn  all  IptatlsliMlim).  Tbe  actual  president  of  the  court  was 
the  Frdtraf  (free  count)  chosen  for  life  by  the  SltMkerr  irom 
amoDg  tbe  Frriuklgn,  who  formed  the  great  body  of  the 
initiated.  Of  these  the  lowest  rank  wen  the  Ftmbeltn  or  Frti- 
fremcm.  charged  witb  the  nuintenancs  of  order  in  (he  courli  and 
■he  duty  irf  carrying  out  the  commandi  of  the  Frtipaf.  The 
immease  development  of  the  Fehm^  a  explained  by  the  privileges 
of  ibe  FfcittAa/m;  for  they  were  subject  to  no  jurisdiclioa  but 
those  of  the  Weatphalian  courts,  whether  as  accused  or  accuser 
they  had  tccaa  U>  tbe  secnt  sessions,  and  they  shared  in  the 
discussions  of  the  general  chapter  a)  to  the  policy  of  the  society. 
At  thdr  initiation  these  swore  to  support  tbe  Fehme  with  all  tbeir 
powers,  10  guard  its  secrets,  and  to  bring  before  its  tribunal 
•nylhing  within  its  competence  that  Ibey  might  discover. 
Tliey  were  then  initiated  into  Ibe  secret  signs  by  which  members 
rccoaniicd  each  other,  and  were  presented  with  a  rape  and  with 
■  knife  on  which  were  engraved  the  mystic  letters  S.S.C.G., 
supposed  to  mean  Striei,  Sitiii,  Crai,  SrM  (rope,  itooe,  grass, 

The  procedure  of  the  Fehmic  courti  was  practically  that  of 
tbe  andeni  German  count  genenlly.  Tbe  place  of  session, 
known  aa  tlie  FrtiiliM  (free  seal),  was  usually  a  hillock,  or 
some  other  well-known  and  accesaihle  spot.  Tbe  Frtitraj  and 
S^ijtn  occuiHed  the  bench,  before  which  •  table,  with  a  sword 
and  rope  upon  [I,  was  placed.  The  court  wu  held  by  day  and. 
anteaa  the  session  was  declared  secret,  all  freemen,  whether 
initiated  or  not,  were  admitted.  The  accusation  was  in  the  old 
German  form;  but  only  a  Freiuhijc  could  act  u  accuser. 
If  Ihe  oflence  came  under  the  competence  of  the  court,  i,i.  was 
pwushable  by  death,  a  summons  to  tbe  acctued  was  isstied  under 
Ihe  seal  of  the  Frtipaf.    This  was  not  usually  served  on  him 

place  where  he  was  certain  to  pass.  Six  weeks  and  three  days' 
grace  wen  allowed,  according  to  the  old  Saxon  law,  and  the 
nmmoas  was  thrice  repeated.  II  the  accused  appeared,  the 
rr  stated  the  case,  and  tbe  investigation  proceeded  by  the 
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has  acquired  its  evil  reputation,  was  closed  to  all  but  the  initiated, 
although  these  wen  so  numerous  as  to  secure  quasi-publicily; 
y  one  not  a  member  on  being  discovered  was  instantly  put 
death,  and  tbe  members  present  were  bound  under  the  same 
penalty  not  to  disclose  what  took  place.     Crimes  ol  a  serious 
nature,  and  especially  those  that,  were  deemed  unfit  for  ordinary 
Judicial    investigation — such    as   heresy   and    witchcraft — fell 
within  its  Jurisdiction,  aa  also  did  appeals  by  persons  condemned 
the  open  courts,  and  likewise  the  cases  Ixfore  those  tribunals 
which  the  accused  had  not  appeared.     The  accused  if  a 
ember  could  dear  himself  by  bis  own  oath,  unless  he  had  re- 
vealed the  secrets  of  the  Fehme.  If  he  wen  one  of  the  uninitiated 
I  necessity  lor  him  to  bring  forward  witnesses  to  his  inno- 
from  among  the  initiated,  whose  number  varied  according 
!  number  on  the  side  of  tbe  accuser,  but  twenty-one  in  favour 
locence  necrsiarily  secured  an  acquittaL     The  only  punish. 

accused  appeared,  tbe  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  at 
b;  if  he  did  not  appear,  it  vras  quickly  made  known  to  the 
lie  body,  and  the  Fiaicksfe  who  was  tbe  first  to  meet  the 
condemned  was  bound  to  put  him  to  death.  This  was  usually 
done  by  bangiog,  the  nearest  tree  serving  for  gallows.  A  knife 
with  the  cabalistic  letters  wai  left  beside  the  corpse  to  show  that 


murder. 


iQ  of  this  character  shoul 
d  in  intolerable  abuses 


itihle. 


With  the  growing  pi 
gradual  impnnemenl  of  the  ordinary  process  of  Justice,  Ihe 
luDctions  of  the  Fehmic  courts  were  superseded.  By  the  action 
ol  Ihe  emperor  Maximilian  and  of  other  German  princes  they 
wen,  In  tlie  i6ih  century,  ante  more  restricted  to  Westphalia, 
and  here,  too,  Ihey  were  brought  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Ihe 

With  these  (unctions,  however,  but  with  the  old  forms  long 
robbed  of  thdr  impressivei 


They 
naparte,  king  ol  Westphalia,  in 


d  by  order  oi  Jen 


,    Thela 


FfiipaJ  died 


V.i^.-:i  ..(!.-Jif  C«i*irilrri(T  frap^iciw  (Hanover.  i8i6>;-F.P, 

la ',:'" '.  'v.'r.  v^n'vndiier,  Aiin^ Mr da>Ucb>C(KJL,m^nfer( 

..',.   Jitiliiten  SlnfmUi  tjobrngta.   184s):  0.  Wlchter, 

Ftm. .•,!:■  i.'^d  Natn^itriit  in  DaMcUaidtStaugtn.  iKi); 

T.  I..r  ■■,.  r.  /■„  ^im.  ftlaosler  and  Paderbom.  IBMji  F-  Thudi- 

co'm"':.i  .7  il'.-'origin  of'Se  Fdimt  is'^imtated  In'r.^LiDdSl 

bor''LVi."^Dr  wort/on  ind^iSla.ixct.mfilnher'ShlmuiB- 
W  ,'' '  '.  "^.'.'.'"^Hiiff  fed.  Leipzig,  190^).  p.  401;  alio  ib.  supple- 
nti.uf,  ^...1.  (ii>o;),p.;8. 

PEHRBBLLIII,  a  town  o(  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
on  tbe  Rhine,  40  m.  N.W.  from  Berlin  on  Ihe  raUway  lo  Neu- 
Ruppin.  Pop,  C19OJ)  i6el.  Il  has  a  Prolestant  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  tome  imall  industries,  among  tbem 


...  .         167J,  bythe 

great  elector,  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  over  the  Swedes 
under  Field-Manhal  Wrangd.  A  mooumcnt  was  erected  in 
1S7Q  on  Ihe  Geld  ol  battle,  near  the  village  of  Hafcenberg,  to 

See  A.  von  WitilebcD  and  P.  Hatsel,  Ztim  lea-jilirittn  Cedtnhai 
m  FtMrMlin  (Bniin,  ISTJ):  C.  Sello,  " FehrbcllinT'  in  DnIiiU 
ZtittcSrifi  /iir  CailiiiUjmmtdupii.  vii, :  M.  Ilhni.  "  Der  Cnme 
KurfOrst  bel  Fthrbcllin.  &c."  inTfokuWItn  /dArtxl,  i. 

PBIJ60  T  MOHTBHBORO.  BBHITD  JBROXtllO  (1676-1764), 
Spanish  monk  and  scholar  was  bom  at  Santa  Harfa  de  Melias, 
near  Orense,  on  the  Sth  of  October  1676.  At  the  age  ol  twelve 
he  entered  the  Benedictine  order,  devoted  himself  to  study, 
and  waged  war  against  (be  supeniition  and  ignorance  of  hit 
countrymen  in  the  Tcalrt  crliiia  (1714-1739)  and  the  Oirfiii 
eriufiiiu  (1741-1760).  These  enposiiies  of  a  retrograde  system 
oiled  forth  em^tteted  protests  Irom  narrow-minded  patriots 
Like  Salvador  Jott  Maner,  and  others;  but  the  opposition  wat 
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futile,  and  Fcij6o's  services  to  the  cause  of  knowledge  were 
universally  recognized  long  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  Oviedo  on  the  26th  of  September  1764.  He  was  not  a  great 
genius,  nor  a  writer  of  transcendent  merit;  his  name  is  con- 
nected with  no  important  discovery,  and  his  style  is  undis- 
tinguished. But  he  uprooted  many  popular  errors,  awakenedan 
interest  in  scientific  methods,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
initiator  of  educational  reform  in  Spain. 

FEITH,  RHUNVIS  (1753-1834)1  Dutch  poet,  was  bom  of  an 
aristocratic  family  at  ZwoUe,  the  ca[ntal  of  the  province  Over- 
ijssel,  on  the  7th  of  February  1753.  He  was  educated  at  Harder- 
wijk  and  at  the  university  of  Leiden,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 
X  770.  In  1 772  he  settled  at  his  birthplace,  and  married.  In  1 780, 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  he  became  burgomaster  of  Zwolle. 
He  built  a  luxurious  villa,  which  he  named  Boschwijk,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  there  he  lived  in  the  greatest  comfort. 
His  first  important  production  was  /«/m,  in  1783,  a  novel  written 
in  emulation  of  Wertker,  and  steeped  in  Wdlsckmen  and  despair. 
This  was  followed  by  the  tragedy  of  Tkirsa  (1784);  Ferdinand 
and  Conslantia  (1785),  another  Wertker  novel;  and  The  Patriots 
(1784),  a  tragedy.  Bilderdijk  and  other  writers  attacked  his 
morbid  melancholy,  and  Johannes  Kinker  (1764-1845)  parodied 
his  novek,  but  his  vogue  continued.  In  1791  he  published  a 
trag^y  of  Lady  Jane  Grey;  in  1792  a  didactic  poem.  The  Grate, 
in  four  cantos;  in  1793  Inez  de  Castro;  in  1796  to  18x4  five 
volumes  of  Odes  and  Miscdlaneous  Poems;  and  in  x8o2  Old  Age, 
in  six  cantos.    He  died  at  Zwolle  on  the  8th  of  February  1824. 

His  works  were  collected  (Rotterdam,  ix  vols.)  in  1834,  with  a 
biographical  notice  by  N.  G.  van  Kampen. 

FEttR,  GTORGT  (X766-185X),  Hungarian  author,  was  bom  on 
the  23rd  of  April  1766,  at  Kessthdy,  in  the  county  of  Zala.  He 
studied  philosophy  at  Pest,  and  theology  at  Pressburg;  eventu- 
ally, in  x8o8,  he  obtained  a  theological  professorship  at  Pest 
University.  Ten  years  later  ( 1 8 1 8)  he  became  chief  director  of  the 
educational  circle  of  Raab,  and  in  1824  was  appointed  librarian 
to  the  university  of  Pest.  Fejdr's  works,  which  are  nearly  all 
written  either  in  Latin  or  Hungarian,  exceed  one  hundred  and 
eighty  in  number.  His  most  important  work,  Codex  diplomaiicus 
Uungariae  ecdesiasticus  ac  dvUis,  published  from  1829  to  1844, 
in  eleven  so-called  tomes,  really  exceeds  forty  volumes.  It 
consists  of  old  documents  and  charters  from  a.d.  X04  to  the'  end 
of  X439,  and  forms  an  extraordinary  monument  of  patient  in- 
dustry. This  work  and  many  others  relating  to  Hungarian 
national  history  have  placed  Fejfe  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Hun- 
garian historians.  He  died  on  the  3nd  of  July  X851.  His  latest 
works  were  A  Kunoh  eredete  {The  Origin  of  the  Huns),  and  A 
politikai  forradalmak  okai  (Tke  Causes  of  Political  Revolutions), 
both  published  in  1850.  The  latter  production,  on  account  of 
its  liberal  tendencies,  was  suppressed  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. 

See  Magyar  Mk:  SletraJM-gyeUminy  (Pest,  1856),  and  A  magyar 
nemaeti  irodahmtMhut  vdslata  (Pest,  1861). 

FELAXnJt  or  Felamicbs,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  south-east 
of  the  island  of  Majorca,  Balearic  Islands;  ahovi  5  m.  inland 
from  its  harbour,  Puerto  Colon.  Pop.  (1900)  11,294.  A  range 
of  low  hills  intervenes  between  Felanitx  and  tht  Mediterranean; 
upon  one  summit,  the  Puig  de  San  Sebastian,  stands  a  Moorish 
castle  with  a  remarkable  series  of  subterranean  vaults.  From 
the  3rd  century  B.C.,  and  possibly  for  a  longer  period,  earthenwate 
water-coolers  and  other  pottery  have  been  manufactured  in  the 
town,  and  many  of  the  vessels  produced  are  noteworthy  for  their 
beauty  of  form  and  antiquity  of  design.  There  is  a  thriving 
trade  in  wine,  fruit,  wheat,  cattle,  brandy,  chalk  and  soap. 

FBLDKIRCH,  a  small  town  in  the  Austrian  province  of  the 
Vorarlberg,  some  20  m.  S.  of  the  S.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
It  is  utuated  in  a  green  hollow,  on  the  111  river,  between  the  two 
narrow  rocky  gorges  through  which  it  flows  out  into  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Rhine.  Hence,  though  containing  only  about 
4000  inhabitants  (German-speaking  and  Romanist),  the  town 
is  of  great  military  importance,  unce  it  commands  the  entrance 
into  Tirol  from  the  west,  over  the  Arlberg  Pass  (59x2  ft.),  and 
has  been  the  scrne  of  many  conflicts,  the  last  in  X799,  when  the 


French,  under  Oudinot  and  Mass&ia,  were  driven  back  by  the 

Austrians  under  Hotze  and  Jellachich.  It  is  a  picturesque  little 
town,  overshadowed  by  the  old  castle  of  Scbattenbuig  (iiow  § 
poor-house),  built  about  x2oo  by  the  count  of  Montfort,  whose 
descendant  in  X37S  sold  it  to  the  Hafasburgs.  The  town  oontaini 
many  administrative  offices,  and  is  the  residence  d  a  auffragin 
bishop,  who  acts  as  vicar-general  of  the.  diocesan,  the  bishop  of 
Brixen.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  paxuh  chnrdi, 
dating  from  X487,  and  possessing  a  "  Descent  from  the  Cross  " 
(1521),  which  has  been  attributed  to  Holbein,  the  great  Jesuit 
educational  esUblishment  called  "  Stella  Matutina,"  and  s 
Capuchin  convent  and  church.  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  transit  trade  at  Feldkirch,  which  by  rail  is  xi  m.  from  Bucb 
(Switzerland),  through  the  principality  of  Liechtenstdn,  24  m. 
from  Bregenz,  and  99I  m.  from  Iimsbruck  by  tuimd  beneath 
the  Arlberg  Pass.  The  town  also  possesses  numerous  industrial 
establishments,  such  as  factories  for  cotton-spiiming,  weaving, 
bdl-founding,  dyeinx,  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

FiUBIBN,  ANDRB  (16x9^x695),  sieor  des  Avaux  et  de  Javercy, 
French  architect  and  historiographer,  was  bom  at  Chartres  in 
May  x6x9.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  Paris  to  continue 
his  studies;  and  in  1647  he  was  sent  to  Rome  in  the  capadty 
of  secretary  of  embassy  to  the  Marqids  de  MaiueiL    Bis  resi- 
dence at  Rome  he  turned  to  good  accoimt  by  diligent  ttndy  of  its 
ancient  monuments,  by  examincttioA  of  the  literary  treasures  of 
its  libraries,  and  by  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  men  eminent 
in  literature  and  in  art,  with  whom  be  was  brought  into  contact 
through  his  translation  of  Cardinal  Barberini's  Life  of  Pius  V. 
Among  his  friends  was  Nicholas  Poussin,  whose  counsels  were 
of  great  value  to  him.  On  his  return  to  France  he  married,  and 
was  ultimately  induced,  in  the  hope  of  employment  and  honoon, 
to  settle  in  Paris.    Both  Fouquet  and  Colbert  in  their  tun  recog- 
nized his  abilities;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  members  (1663)  ot 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Three  years  later  Colbert  procured 
him  the  appointment  of  historiographer  to  the  king.    In  1671 
he  was  named  secretary  to  the  newly-founded  Academy  of 
Architecture,  and  in  1673  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  antiques  in 
the  palace  of  Brion.    To  these  offices  Was  afterwards  added  by 
Lbuvois  that  of  deputy  controller-general  of  roads  and  bridges. 
F^libien  found  time  in  the  midst  of  his  official  duties  for  study 
and  research,  and  produced  many  literary  works.    Among  these 
the  best  and  the  most  generally  known  is  the  Entretiens  sur  Us 
vies  et  sur  les  outrages  des  plus  excellents  peintres  anciefu  ti 
modernes,  which  appeared  in  successive  livraisons,  the  first  in 
x666,  and  the  fifth  in  x688.    It  was  republished  with  several 
additions  at  Amsterdam  in  1706,  and  again  at  Trfvoux  in  x  73s* 
Fdllbien  wrote  also  Origine  de  la  peinture  (x66o),  Principes  it 
Varckitecture,  de  la  sculpture,  de  la  peiniure,  &c.  (X676-X690), 
and  descriptions  of  Versailles,  of  La  Trappe,  and  of  the  pictures 
and  statues  of  the  royal  residences.    Among  other  literary  works, 
he  edited  the  Conftrences  of  the  Academy  <rf  Painting,  and  trans- 
lated the  CasUe  of  tke  Soul  from  the  Spanish  of  St  Theresa.    His 
personal  character  commanded  the  highest  esteem,  agreeing 
with  the  motto  which  he  adopted — Bene  faeere  et  vera  dicere. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  xxth  of  June  X69S. 

His  son,  Jean  Francois  F61ibien  (c.  X658-1733),  was  also  an 
architect  who  left  a  number  of  worics  on  his  subject;  and  a 
younger  son,  Michel  Fflibien  (c.  X666-X7X9),  was  a  Benedictrae 
of  Saint  Germain-des-Pr6s  whose  fame  rests  on  his  ^istoire  de 
rabbaye  royale  de  S.  Denys  en  France,  and  also  his  VHistoirt 
de  la  viUe  de  Paris  in  5  vols.,  a  work  indispensable  to  the  student 
of  Paris. 

FBLIZ,  the  name  of  five  popes. 

Felix  I.,  pope  from  January  269  until  his  death  in  January  274. 
He  has  been  claimed  as  a  martyr,  and  as  such  his  name  is  given  in 
the  Roman  calendar  and  elsewhere,  but  his  title  to  this  honour  is 
by  no  means  proved,  and  he  has  been  probably  confused  with 
another  bishop  of  the  same  name.  He  appears  in  coimexion  with 
the  dispute  in  the  church  of  Antioch  between  Paul  of  Samosata, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  his  bishopric  by  a  council  of  bish(^  for 
heresy,  and  his  successor  Domnus.  Paul  refused  to  give  way,  and 
in  272  the  emperor  Aurelian  was  asked  to  decide  between  the 
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rivab.  He  ordered  the  church  buflding  to  be  given  to  the  bishop 
who  %ras  "  recog^iized  by  the  bishops  of  Italy  and  of  the  city  of 
Rome  "  (Felix).    See  Euaebius,  HUt.  Eu,  vii.  30. 

Feux  II.,  antipope,  was  in  356  raised  from  the  archdeaconate 
of  Rome  to  the  papal  chair,  when  Liberius  was  banished  by  the 
empi  ror  ConttAntius  for  refusing  to  subscribe  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  against  Athanasius.  His  election  was  contrary  to 
the  wishes  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people,  and  the  consecra- 
tion cerenaony  was  performed  by  certain  prelates  belonging  to  the 
court.  In  357  Constantius,  at  the  urgent  request  of  an  influential 
deputation  of  Roman  ladies,  agreed  to  the  release  of  Liberius  on 
condition  that  he  signed  the  semi-Arian  creed.  G>nstantius  also 
Bsued  an  edict  to  the  effect  that  the  two  bishops  should  rule 
conjointly,  but  Liberius,  on  his  entrance  into  Rome  iit  the  follow- 
ing ytitr^  was  received  by  all  classes  with  so  much  enthu^asm 
that  Felix  found  it  necessary  to  retire  at  once  from  Rome. 
Regarding  the  remainder  of  his  life  little  is  known,  and  the 
accounts  handed  down  are  contradictory,  but  he  appears  to  have 
spent  the  most  of  it  in  retirement  at  h^  estate  near  Porto.  He 
died  in  365. 

Fbux  in.,  pope,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential families  of  Rome,  and  was  a  direct  ancestor  of  Gregory 
the  Great.  He  succeeded  Simplicius  in  the  papal  chair  on  the 
2nd  of  March  483.  His  first  act  was  to  repudiate  the  Henoticon, 
a  deed  of  union,  originating,  it  is  supposed,  with  Acacius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  published  by  the  emperor  Zcno 
with  the  view  of  allasring  the  strife  between  the  Monophysites 
and  their  oHwnents  in  the  Eastern  church.  He  also  addressed  a 
letter  of  remonstrance  to  Acacius;'  but  the  latter  proved  re- 
fractory, and  sentence  of  deposition  was  passed  against  him.  As 
Acadus,  however,  had  the  support  of  the  emperor,  a  schism 
arose  between  the  Eastern  axui  Western  churches,  which  lasted 
for  34  years.    Felix  died  in  492. 

Feux  IV.,  pope,  a  native  of  Beneventtmi,  was,  on  the  death  of 
John  in  526,  raised  to  the  papal  chair  by  the  emperor  Theodoric 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  clergy  and  people.  His  election 
waa  followed  by  serious  riots.  To  prevent  a  recrudescence  of 
tbete,  Felix,  on  his  death-bed,  thou^t  it  advisable  to  nominate 
his  own  successor.  His  choice  fell  upon  the  archdeacon  Boniface 
(pope  as  B<miface  II.).  But  this  proceeding  was  contrary  to  all 
tradition  and  roused  very  serious  opposition.  Out  of  two  old 
buildings  adapted  by  him  to  Christian  worship,  Felix  made  the 
church  <rfSS.Co6tmo  and  Damiano,  near  the  Via  Sacra.  He  died 
in  September  530. 

Feux  V.,  the  name  t:aken  by  Amadeus  (X383-X451),  duke  of 
Savoy,  when  he  was  elected  pope  in  opposition  to  Eugenius  IV.  in 
1439.  Amadeus  was  bom  at  ChamMry  on  the  4th  of  December 
1383,  amd  succeeded  his  father,  Amadeus  VII.,  as  count  of  Savoy 
in  1391.  Having  added  largely  to  his  patrimonial  possessions  he 
became  very  powerful,  and  in  14x6  the  German  king  Sigismund 
erected  Savoy  into  a  duchy;  after  this  elevation  Amadeus  added 
Piedmont  to  his  dominions.  Then  suddenly,  in  1434,  the  duke 
retired  to  a  hermitage  at  Ripaille,  near  Thonon,  resigning  his 
dttcfay  to  his  son  Louis  (d.  1465),  although  he  seems  to  have  taken 
saac  part  in  its  subsequent  administratioiL  It  is  said,  but  some 
historians  doubt  the  story,  that,  instead  of  leading  a  life  of 
asceticism,  he  spent  his  revenues  in  furthering  his  own  luxury 
aod  enjoymenL  In  1439,  when  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  was  deposed 
by  the  council  of  Basel,  Amadeus,  although  not  in  orders,  was 
tbooen  aa  his  siuxessor,  and  y(9A  crowned  in  the  following  year  as 
Felix  V.  In  the  stormy  conflict  between  the  rival  popes  which 
followed,  the  German  king,  Frederick  IV.,  after  some  hesitation 
aided  with  Eugeniiu,  and  having  steadily  lost  ground  Felix 
tcnounoed  his  claim  to  the  pontificate  in  1449  in  favour  of 
Xtcholaa  V.,  who  had  been  elected  on  the  death  of  Eugenius. 
He  induced  Nicholas,  however,  to  appoint  him  as  apostolic 
vBcar^feneral  in  Savoy,  Piedmont  and  other  parts  of  his  own 
docninions,  and  to  make  him  a  cardinaL  Amadeus  died  at 
Geneva  on  the  7th  of  January  1451. 

fUJX  a  misaionary  bishop  from  Burgundy,  sent  into  East 
AagBa  by  Hooorius  of  Canterbury  (630-^31).  Under  King 
SIgiebcrt  his  miaaion  was  successful,  and  he  became  first  bishop  of 


East  Anglia,  with  a  see  at  Dunwich,  where  he  died  and  was 

buried,  647HS48.    It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Irish  monk  Furseus 

preached  in  East  Anglia  at  the  same  time,  and  Bede  notices  the 

admiration  of  Felix  for  Aidan. 

See  Bede^  Bisi,  Ecd.  (Plummer),  u.  15,  iiL  18,  20,  25;  Saxon 
Chronicle  (Earle  and  Plummer),  s.a.  636. 

FEUX,  of  Urgella  (fl.  8th  century),  Spanish  bishop,  the  friend  of 
EHpandus  and  the  propagator  of  his  views  in  the  great  Adoptian 
Controversy  (see  Adoptianish). 

FBUX,  of  Valois  (1x27-1212),  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
monastic  order  of  Trinitarians  or  Redemptionists,  was  bom  in 
the  district  of  Valois,  France,  on  the  X9th  of  April  i  x  27.  In  early 
manhood  he  became  a  hermit  in  the  forest  of  Galeresse,  where  he 
remained  till  his  sixty-first  year,  when  his  disciple  Jean  de  Matha 
(x  X60-12X3)  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  establishing  an  order  of 
monks  who  should  devote  their  lives  to  the  redemption  of  Chris- 
tian captives  from  the  Saracens.  They  journeyed  to  Rome  about 
the  end  of  X197,  dbtained  the  tenction  of  the  pope,  and  on  their 
return  to  France  founded  the  moiutstery  of  Cerfroi  in  Picardy. 
Felix  remained  to  govern  and  propagate  the  wder,  while  Jean 
de  Matha  superintended  the  foreign  journeys.  A  subordinate 
establishment  was  also  founded  by  Felix  in  Paris  near  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St  Mathurin,  on  which  account  his  monks  were  aJso 
called  St  Mathurins.  He  died  at  Cerfroi  on  the  4th  of  November 
12x2,  and  was  canonized. 

FEUX,  ANTONIUS,  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea  (a.d.  52-60), 
in  succession  to  Ventidius  Cumanus.  He  was  a  freedman  either 
of  the  emperor  Claudius — according  to  which  theory  Josephus 
(Antiq.  xx.  7)  calls  him  Claudius  Felix—or  more  probably  of  the 
empress  Antom'a.  On  entering  his  province  he  induced  Drusilla, 
wife  of  Asizus  of  Homs  (Emesa),  to  leave  her  husband  and  live 
with  him  as  his  wife.  His  cruelty  and  licentiousness,  coupled 
with  his  accessibility  to  bribes,  led  to  a  great  increase  of  crime  in 
Judaea.  To  put  down  the  Zealots  he  favoured  an  even  more 
violent  sect,  the  Sicarii  ("  Dagger-men "),  by  whose  aid  he 
contrived  the  murder  of  the  high-priest  JonathaiL  The  period  of 
his  rule  was  marked  by  internal  feuds  and  disturbances,  which  he 
put  down  with  severity.  The  apostle  Paul,  after  being  appre- 
hended in  Jerusalem,  was  sent  to  be  judged  before  Felix  at 
Caesarea,  and  kept  in  custody  for  two  years  (Acts  xxiv.).  On 
returning  to  Rome,  Feh'x  was  accused  of  having  taken  advantage 
of  a  dispute  between  the  Jews  and  Syrians  of  Caesarea  to  slay  and 
plunder  the  inhabitants,  but  through  the  intercession  of  his 
brother,  the  freedman  Pallas,  who  had  great  influence  with  the 
einperor  Nero,  he  escaped  unpunished. 

See  Tacitus,  AnnaUt  xx.  54,  Hist.  v.  9;  Suetonius,  Claudius,  38; 
E.  SchOrer,  History  of  tho  Jewish  People  (1890-1891);  article  in 
Hastines'  Diet,  of  the  Bible  (A.  Robertson) ;  commentaries  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles;  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay,  St  Paul  the  Traveller 
Carl  V.  Weizsadcer,  Apostolic  Age  (Eng.  trans.,  1894);  art.  Jews. 

FiUZ,  Uk  (X830-  ),  French  actress,  was  the  third 
sister  and  the  pupil  of  the  great  Rachel.  She  had  hardly  been 
given  any  trial  when,  by  chance,  she  was  called  on  to  create  the 
leading  woman's  part  in  Lamartine's  Toussaint  Lowerture  at 
the  Porte  St  Martin  on  the  6th  of  April  X850.  The  play  did  not 
make  a  hit,  but  the  young  actress  was  favourably  noticed,  and 
several  important  parts  were  immediately  entrusted  to  her. 
She  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  comediennes 
in  Paris.  Rachel  took  Lia  to  America  with  her  to  play  second 
parts,  and  on  returning  to  Paris  she  played  at  several  of  the 
principal  theatres,  although  her  health  compelled  her  to  retire 
for  several  years.  When  she  reappeared  at  the  Gai£t6  in  the 
title-r^le  of  Jules  Barbier's  Jeanne  d^Arc  she  had  an  enormous 
success. 

FEUXSTOWB,  a  seaside  resort  of  Suffolk,  England;  fronting 
both  to  the  North  Sea  and  to  the  estuary  of  the  Orwell,  where 
there  are  piers.  Pop.  of  urban  district  of  Felixstowe  and  Walton 
(1901),  5815.  It  is  85  m.  N.E.  by  E.  from  London  by  a  branch 
line  from  Ipswich  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway;  and  is  in 
the  Woodbridge  parliamentary  division  of  the  county.  It 
has  good  golf  links,  and  is  much  frequented  by  visitors  for  its 
bracing  climate  and  sea-bathing.  There  is  a  small  dock  and 
phosphate  of  '*       '  ''^Xy  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
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exported  for  use  as  manure.  The  neighbouring  village  of  Walton, 
a  short  distance  inland,  receives  many  visitors.  The  vicinity 
has  yielded  numerous  Roman  remains,  and  there  was  a  Roman 
fortintheneighbourhood(nowdestroyedby  the  sea),forming  part 
of  the  coast  defence  of  the  Litus  Saxonicum  in  the  4th  century. 

FELL.  JOHN  (1625-1686),  English  divine,  son  of  Samuel  FeU, 
dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was  bom  at  Longworth  in  Berk- 
shire and  received  his  first  education  at  thefreeschoolatThamein 
Oxfordshire.  In  1636  he  obtained  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church, 
and  in  1640  he  was  specially  allowed  by  Archbishop  Laud  on 
account  of  his  "  known  desert,"  when  wanting  one  term's  resi- 
dence, to  proceed  to  his  degree  of  B.  A.  He  obtained  his  M.A.  in 
1643  ^^^  too^  holy  orders  (deacon  1647,  priest  1649).  During 
the  Civil  War  he  bore  arms  for  the  king  and  held  a  commission 
as  ensign.  In  1 648  he  was  deprived  of  his  studentship  by  the  par- 
liamentary  visitors,  and  during  the  next  few  years  he  resided 
chiefly  at  Oxford  with  his  brother-in-law,  Dr  T.  Willis,  at 
whose  house  opposite  Mcrton  College  he  and  his  friends  Allestree 
and  Dolben  kept  up  the  service  of  the  Chtuch  of  England 
through  the  Commonwealth. 

At  the  Restoration  Fell  was  made  prebendary  of  Chichester, 
canon  of  Christ  Church  (July  27,  x66o),  dean  (Nov.  30),  master 
of  St  Oswald's  hospital,  Worcester,  chapkin  to  the  king,  and 
D.D.  He  filled  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  from  1666  to  1669, 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  1676,  retaining  h^ 
deanery  in  commendam.  Some  years  later  he  declined  the 
primacy  of  Ireland.  Fell  showed  himself  a  most  o^Mible  and 
vigorous  administrator  in  his  various  high  employments,  and 
a  worthy  disciple  of  Archbishop  Laud.  He  restored  in  the 
university  the  good  order  instituted  by  the  archbishop,  which 
in  the  Commonwealth  had  given  place  to  anarchy  and  a  general 
disregard  of  authority.  He  ejected  the  intruders  from  his 
college  or  else  "  fixed  them  in  loyal  principles."  "  He  was  the 
most  zealous  man  of  his  time  for  the  Church  of  England,"  says 
Wood,  "  and  none  that  I  yet  know  of  did  go  beyond  him  in  the 
performance  of  the  rules  belonging  thereunto."  He  attended 
chapel  four  times  a  day,  restored  to  the  services,  not  without  some 
opposition,  the  organ  and  surplice,  and  insisted  on  the  proper 
academical  dress  which  had  fallen  into  disuse.  He  was  active 
in  recovering  church  property,  and  by  his  dirKtions  a  children's 
catechism  was  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Marshall  for  use  in  his 
diocese.  "As  he  was  among  the  first  of  our  clergy,"  says 
Burnet,  "  that  apprehended  the  design  of  bringing  in  popery, 
so  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  against  it."  He  was  forward 
in  making  converts  from  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Noncon- 
formists. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  recorded  to  his  honour  that 
he  opposed  successfully  the  incorporation  of  Titus  Oates  as 
D.D.  in  the  university  in  October  1679;  and  according  to  the 
testi^siony  of  William  Nichols,  his  secretary,  he  disapproved 
of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  He  excluded  the  undergraduates,  whose 
presence  had  been  irregularly  permitted,  from  convocation. 
He  obUged  the  students  to  attend  lectures^  instituted  reforms 
in  the  performances  of  the  public  exercises  in  the  schools,  kept 
the  examiners  up  to  their  duties,  and  himself  attended  the 
examinations.  He  encouraged  the  students  to  act  pUys.  He 
entirely  suppressed  "  coursing,"  t.e.  disputations  in  which  the 
rival  parties  "  ran  down  opponents  in  arguments,"  and  which 
commonly  ended  in  blows  and  disturbances.  He  was  an  excellent 
disciplinarian  and  possessed  a  special  talent  for  the  education  of 
young  men,  many  of  whom  he  received  into  his  own  family  and 
watched  over  their  progress  with  paternal  care.  Tom  Browne, 
author  of  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  about  to  be  expelled  from 
Oxford  for  some  offence,  was  pardoned  by  Fell  on  the  condition 
of  his  translating  extempore  the  33rd  epigram  from  Martial: — 
"  Non  amo  te,  Sabtdi,  ncc  poasum  diccre  quare; 
Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te. 
To  which  he  immediately  replied  with  the  well-known  lines:^ — 
"  I  do  not  love  you,  Dr  FeU, 
But  why,  I  cannot  tell. 
But  this  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  love  you,  Dr  FeU."  » 

>  J.  T.  Browne.  Works  (9th  ed.  by  J.  Drake),  iv.  99-100;  T.  Forde, 
Virtus  rednripa  (1661),  106. 


Delinquents,  however,  were  not  always  treated  thus  mildly 
by  Fdl,  and  Acton  Cremer,  for  the  crime  of  courting  a  wife 
while  only  a  bachelor  of  arts,  was  set  as  an  imposition  the 
translation  into  English  of  the  whole  of  Scheffer's  history  of 
L^land.  As  vice-chanceUor,  FeU  himself  visited  the  drinking 
taverns  and  ordered  out  the  students.  In  the  university  elec- 
tions he  showed  great  energy  in  suppressing  corruption. 

FeU's  building  operations  almost  rivalled  the  plans  of  tbe 
great  ecclesiastical  architects  of  the  middle  ages.  In  his  own 
coUcge  he  completed  in  1665  the  north  side  of  Wolsey's  great 
quathangle,  already  begun  by  his  father 'but  abandoned  during 
the  Commonwealth;  he  rebuilt  in  1672  the  east  ude  of  the 
Chaplain's  quadrangle  "  with  a  straight  passage  Under  it  leading 
from  the  cloister  into  the  field,"  occupied  now  by  the  new 
Meadow  Buildings;  the  lodgings  of  the  canon  of  thie  3rd  stall 
in  the  passage  uniting  the  Tom  and  Peckwater  quadrangles 
(c.  1674);  a  long  building  joining  the  Chaplain's  quadrang^ 
on  the  east  side  in  1677-1678;  and  lastly  the  great  tower  gate, 
begun  in  June  168  x  on  the  foundation  laid  by  Wols^  and 
finished  in  November  1682,  to  which  the  beU  "great  Tom," 
after  being  recast,  was  transferred  from  the  cathedral  in  X6S3. 
In  1670  he  planted  and  laid  out  the  Broad  Walk.  He  q)ent  laig^ 
sums  of  his  own  on  these  works,  gave  £500  for  the  restoratioii 
of  Banbury  church,  erected  a  chuxdi  at  St  Oswald's,  Worcester, 
and  the  parsonage  house  at  Woodstock  at  his  own  expense,  and 
rebmlt  Cuddesdon  palace.  FeU  disapproved  of  the  use  of  St 
Mary's  church  for  secular  purposes,  and  promoted  the  buflding 
of  the  Sheldonian  theatre  by  Archbishop  Sheldon.  He  was 
treasurer  during  its  construction,  presided  at  the  formal  <q>ening 
on  the  9th  of  July  1669,  and  was  nominated  with  Wren  curator 
in  July  1670.  In  the  theatre  was  placed  the  University  Press, 
the  establishment  of  which  had  been  a  favourite  project  of  Laud, 
which  now  engaged  a  large  share  of  FeU's  energy  and  attention, 
and  which  as  curator  he  practicaUy  controUrd:  **  Were  it  not 
you  ken  Mr  Dean  extraordinarily  weU,"  writes  Sir  L.  Jenkins 
to  J.  WiUiamson  in  1672,  "  it  were  impossible  to  imagine  bow 
assiduous  and  drudging  he  is  about  his  press."*  He  sent  for 
type  and  printers  from  Holland,  declaring  that  "  the  foundation 
of  all  success  must  be  laid  in  doing  things  weU,  which  I  am  sure 
wiU  not  be  done  with  English  letters."  Many  works,  including 
a  Bible,  editions  of  the  classics  and  of  the  eariy  fathers,  woe 
produced  under  his  direction  and  editing,  and  his  press  becaine 
noted  not  only  in  England  but  abroad  He  published  annually 
one  work,  generally  a  classical  author  annotated  by  himself, 
which  he  distributed  to  aU  the  students  of  his  coUege  on  New 
Year's  day.  On  one  occasion  he  surprised  the  Press  in  printing 
surreptitiously  Aretino's  Postures,  when  he  seized  and  destroyed 
the  plates  and  impressions.  Ever  "an  eager  defender  and 
maintainer  of  the  university  and  its  privileges,"  he  was  hostile 
to  the  Royal  Society,  which  he  regarded  as  a  possible  rival,  and 
in  1686  he  gave  an  absolute  refusal  to  Obad^  Walker,  after- 
wards the  Roman  Catholic  master  of  University  CtoUege,  thou^ 
Ucensed  by  James  II.,  to  print  books,  decUuing  he  would  as  soon 
"  part  with  his  bed  from  under  him  "  as  his  press.  He  conducted 
it  on  strict  business  principles,  and  to  the  criticism  that  more 
great  works  were  not  produced  replied  that  they  would  not  aeU. 
He  was,  however,  not  free  from  fads,  and  his  new  spelling  (of 
which  one  feature  was  the  substitution  of  s  for  y  in  such  words 
as  ties,  daies,  maiest)  met  with  great  disapproval. 

FeU  also  did  much  to  encourage  learning  in  the  unlverdty. 
While  stiU  a  young  man  at  Christ  Church  he  had  shown  both  his 
zeal  and  his  charity  by  reading  gratuitoudy  with  the  poor  and 
neglected  students  of  the  coUege.  He  bore  himself  a  high 
reputation  as  a  Grecian,  a  Latinist  and  a  philok^t,  and  he  found 
time,  in  spite  of  his  great  pubUc  employments,  to  bring  out  with 
the  coUaboration  of  others  his  great  edition  of  St  Cyprian  in 
1682,  an  English  translation  of  The  Unity  ^  Ike  Church  in  x68x, 
editions  of  Nemesius  of  Emesa  (x&  i),  of  Aratus  and  of  fmto- 
sthenes  (167a),  Theocritus  (1676),  Atcinous  on  Plato.  (X677), 
St  Clements  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (x677)r  Athenagoras  (x68a), 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (1683),  St  Theophilus  of  AnHoch  (1684), 
*  Col,  of  StaU  Pap.  Dom,,  1673,  p.  478,  and  1670^  p.  a^ 
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GnmmaHea  rHuitit  nte  tustUutiones  hgieae  (167$  aod'xdSs), 
and  a  critical  cditioii  of  the  New  'Ikstament  in  1675.  The  first 
vtdaincs  of  Remm  Anglicatum  tcriptores  and  of  Hisloriae 
Bntanmcae,  &c  were  oompQed  under'  his  patronage  in  X684. 
He  had  the  MSS.  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  Bodleian  and  other 
libnrics  at  Oxford  genuoualy  collated  for  the  use  of  the  Bene- 
dictines at  Paris,  than  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  father. 

Fell  spent  such  large  sums  in  his  building,  in  his  noble  patron- 
age oi  kanitng,  and  in  charities,  that  sometinMs  there  was  little 
left  for  his  private  use.  Occasu>nally  in  his  schemes  he  showed 
greater  seal'  than  prudence.  He  was  the  originator  of  a  mission 
to  India  which  was  warmly  taken  up  by  the  East  India  C<mipany. 
He  undertook  himself  to  train  as  missionaries  four  scholars  at 
Oxford,  procured  a  set  Of  Arabic  tjrpes,  and  issued  from  these 
the  Goi^eb  and  Acts  in  the  Malay  language  in  1677.  But  this 
was  scarcely  the  best  method  of  communicating  the  gospel  to 
the  natives  of  India,  and  the  mission  oollapied.  He  affected 
to  despise  public  opinion,  and  was  masterful  and  despotic  in 
his  dealings  with  others,  especially  with  those  upon  whom  he 
was  conferring  favours.  Having  generously  undertaken  at  his 
own  charge  to  publish  a  Latin  versbn  of  Wood's  History  and 
AnHqmiiUs  cftMe  UnitersUy  ofOs^ord,  with  the  object  of  present- 
ing the  history  of  the  university  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  great 
subject  to  European  readers,  and  of  extending  its  fame  abroad, 
be  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  editing  the  work.  *'  He 
would  correct,  alter,  dash  out  what  he  pleased.  .  .  Jie  was  a 
great  man  and  carried  all  things  at  his  pleasure."  In  particular 
he  struck  out  all  the  passages  which  Wood  had  inserted  in  praise 
of  Hobbes,  and  substituted  some  disparaging  epithets.  He 
called  the  phik)Sopher's  Leriaihan  "  monstrosissimus "  and 
"  publico  damno  notissimus."  To  the  printed  remonstrance  of 
Hobbes.  FeK  inserted  an  insulting  reply  in  the  History  to  "  irri- 
tabUe  fllud  et  vanissimum  Malmesburiense  animal,"  and  to  the 
complaint  of  Wood  at  this  usage  answered  only  that  Hobbes 
**  was  an  old  man,  had  one  foot  in  the  grave;  that  he  should  mind 
his  latter  end,  and  not  trouble  the  world  any  more  with  his 
papers."  In  small  things  as  in  great  he  loved  to  rule  and  direct. 
"  Let  not  Fell,"  writes  R.  South  to  R.  Bathuist,  "  have  the 
fioffering  and  altering  of  them  (i.e.  his  Latin  verses),  for  I  think 
that,  bating  the  want  of  siquidetns  and  ^netiams,  they  are  as 
pMxlashisWMshipcanmake."  Wood  styles  him"  a  valdevult 
person."  He  was  not  content  with  ruling  his  own  college,  but 
desired  to  govern  the  whole  university.  He  prevented  Gilbert 
Ironside,  who  **  was  not  pliable  to  his  humour,"  from  holding 
the  office  of  vice-chancellor.  He  "endeavoured  to  carry  all 
things  by  a  high  hand;  scorn'd  in  the  least  to  court  the  Masters 
when  he  had  to  have  anything  pass'd  the  convocation.  Severe 
to  other  coUei^,  blind  as  to  his  own,  very  partiall  and  with 
good  words,  and  flatterers  and  tdl-talcs  could  get  anything  out 
of  him."  According  to  Bishop  Burnet,  who  praises  his  char- 
acter and  his  administration.  Fell  was  "  a  little  too  much  heated 
in  the  matter  of  our  disputes  with  the  dissenters."  **  He  had 
much  seal  for  reforming  abuses,  and  managed  it  perhaps  with 
too  much  heat  and  in  too  peremptory  a  way."  "  But,"  he  adds, 
"  we  have  so  little  of  that  among  us  that  no  wonder  if  such  men 
are  censored  by  those  who  love  not  such  patterns  nor  such  severe 
task-masters."  And  Wood,  whose  adverse  criticism  must  be 
discoanted  a  little  on  account  of  the  perronal  dispute, — after 
declaring  that  Fell  "  was  exceeding  partial  in  his  government 
even  to  comiption;  went  thro'  thick  and  thin;  grasped  at  all 
yet  did  nothing  perfect  or  effectually;  cared  not  whiat  people 
said  of  Urn,  was  in  many  things  very  rude  and  in  most  pedantic 
and  pedagogical,"— condudei  with  the  acknowledgment,  "  yet 
still  aimed  at  the  public  good."  Roger  North,  who  paid  Fell 
a  visit  at  Oxford,  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  enthusiasm: — 
**  The  great  Dr  F^,  who  was  truly  great  in  all  his  circumstances, 
rsparifirn,  undertakings  and  learning,  and  above  all  for  his 
SBpcrabondant  puUic  spirit  and  goodwilL  .  .  .0  the  felidty  of 
that  age  and  pbioe  when  his  authority  swayed  1 " 

la  November  1684,  at  the  command  of  Uie  king,  Fell  deprived 
Locke,  who  had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  l^  his  friendship 
»itb  Shaftesbury,  and  was  suspected  as  the  author  of  certain 
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seditious  pamphlets,  of  his  studentship  at  Christ  Churdi,  sum- 
marily and  without  hearing  his  defence.  Fell  had  in  former 
years  cultivated  Locke's  friendship,  had  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  him,  and  in  1663  had  written  a  testimonial  in  his 
favour;  and  the  ready  compliance  of  one  who  could  on  occasion 
offer  a  stout  resistance  to  any  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  the 
university  has  been  severely  criticised.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  in  extenuation  that  the  legal  status  of  a  person  on 
the  foundation  of  a  collegiate  body  had  not  then  been,  decided 
in  the  law-courts.  With  refpud  to  the  justice  of  the  proceeding 
Fell  had  evidently  some  doubts,  and  he  afterwards  expressed 
his  regret  for  the  step  which  he  was  now  compelled  to  take. 
But  such  scruples,  however  strong,  would,  with  a  man  of  Fdl's 
political  and  religious  opinions,  yield  immediately  to  an  order 
from  the  sovereign,  who  possessed  special  authority  in  this  case 
as  a  visitor  to  the  cdl^;  and  such  subservience,  however 
strange  to  modem  notions,  would  probably  only  be  considered 
natural  and  proper  at  that  period. 

Fell,  who  had  never  married,  died  on  the  loth  of  July^  1686, 
worn  out,  according  to  Wood,  by  his  overwhehning  public 
duties.  He  was  buried  in  the  divinity  chapel  in  the  cathedral, 
below  the  seat  which  he  had  so  crft^n  occupied  when  living,  where 
a  monument  and  an  epitaph,  now  moved  elsewhere,  were  placed 
to  his  memory.  "His  death,"  writes  John  Evelyn,  "was  an 
extraordinary  losse  to  the  poore  church  at  this  time";  but  for 
himself  Fell  was  fortunate  in  the  time  of  his  departure;  for  a 
few  months  more  of  life  would  have  necessitated  a  choice,  most 
painful  to  a  man  of  lus  character  and  creed,  between  fidelity 
to  his  sovereign  and  to  his  church.  With  all  his  faults,  which 
were  the  defects  which  often  attend  eminent  qualities  such  as 
his,  Fell  was  a  great  man,  "  the  greatest  governor,"  according 
to  Speaker  Onslow,  "  that  has  ever  been  since  his  time  in  either 
of  the  universities,"  and  of  his  own  college,  to  which  he  left 
several  exhibitions  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars,  he 
was  a  second  founder.  He  was  a  worthy  upholder  of  the  Laudian 
tradition  at  Oxford,  an  enlightened  and  untiring  patron  of 
learning,  and  a  man  of  exemplary  morals  and  great  piety  which 
remained  unsullied  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  life  and  much  contact 
with  the  world.  A  sum  of  money  was  left  by  John  Cross  to 
perpetuate  Fell's  memory  by  an  annual  q>eech  in  his  praise,  but 
the  Pdii  laudts  have  been  discontinued  since  x866.  There  are 
two  interesting  pictures  of  Fell  at  Christ  Church,  one  where  he 
is  represented  with  his  two  friends  Allestree  and  Dolben,  and 
another  by  Vandyck.  The  stAtue  placed  on  the  N.E.  angle  of 
the  Great  Quadrangle  bears  no  likeness  to  the  bishop,  who  is 
described  by  Heame  as  a  "  thin  grave  maxL" 

Besides  the  learned  works  already  mentioned  Fell  wrote  the 
lives  of  his  friends  Dr  Henry  Hammond  (1661),  Richard  Allestree, 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  latter's  sermons  (1684),  and  Dr 
Thomas  Willis,  in  Latin.  His  Seasonable  advice  to  Protestants 
showing  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  Established  Religion  in 
opposition  to  Popery  was  published  in  1688.  Some  of  his  sermons, 
which  Evelyn  found  dull,  were  printed,  including  Character  oj 
the  Last  Daies,  preached  before  the  king,  1675,  and  a  Sermon 
preached  before  the  House  of  Peers  Dee,  22,  x686.  The  Interest 
of  England  stated  (1659),  advocating  the  restoration  of  the  king,* 
and  The  Vanity  of  ScoJjUng  (1674),  are  also  attributed  to  him. 
Fell  probably  had  some  share  in  the  composition  of  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  and  in  the  subsequent  works  published  under  the 
name  of  the  author  of  The  Whole  Duty,  which  included  Reasons 
of  the  Decay  of  Christian  Piety,  The  Ladies  CaUing,  The  GentU- 
man's  Calling,  TheGooemment  of  the  Tongue,  The  Art  of  Content' 
ment,  and  The  Lively  Oracles  given  «i,  all  of  which  were  published 
in  one  volume  with  notes  and  a  preface  by  Fell  in  1684. 

AuTBOaiTBS.— Wood's  Athenae  Oxonienses  and  Fasti  (ed.  BUm); 
Wood's  Life  and  Times,  ed.  by  A.  Clark:  Burnet's  Hist,  of  His  (km 
Time,  ed.  1833;  J.  Wekh,  Alumni  Weslmonasterienses;  Thomas 
Hearne,  CoUecttons,  ed.  by  C.  E.  Doble  and  othere;  History  rf  the 
Univ.  of  Oxford  (18 14):  Christ  Church,  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Thompson; 
FortHigkUy  Review,  lix.  689  (May  1806);  MacmUlan's  Magaaine 
(Aug.  X875),  A  Specimen  ^  the  several  sorts  of  Letter  given  to  *^ 
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Untttrsty  hy  Dr  J.  F(<B)  (1695);  Nol$$  ami  Qmriu,  wet.  vi.  2,  and 
ser.  viL  166;  Calendars  rf  Stale  Papers^  D&m.  Series  (1660-1675). 
Fell's  boobs  and  papera  were  bequeatned  by  his  nephew  Heniy  Jonee 
to  the  Bodleian  library.  A  few  of  his  letters  are  to  be  found  in 
Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mas.  11046,  and  some  are  printed  in  Life  of 
James  J  I.,  by  Ch.  J.  Fox,  Appendix:  CemL  Mag,  77,  p.  63^; 
Academy,  Z,h.  141;  Athenaeum  for  1887  (a),  p.  311;  J.  Gutcn, 
Curioaa,  i.  269;  and  in  CaL  pf  Stale  PajPvri,  Dom. 


CMeclanea 
Series. 
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FELL.  (1)  (Through  the  O.  Fr./e/,  from  Low  Lat./«00,  felon), 
•avage,  ruthless,  deadly;  only  lued  now  in  poetry.  (3)  (Of 
Scandinavian  origin,  cf.  Danish  fjdd,  probably  connected  with 
a  Teutonic  root  appearing  in  German  /d!r,  rock),  a  hill,  as  in 
the  names  of  mountains  in  the  Lake  District  in  F.ngland,  e.g. 
Scawfell;  also  a  lofty  moorland  down.  (3)  (A  word  common 
to  Teutonic  languages,  cf.  Get.  fell,  and  Dutch  vel,  cognate  with 
Lat.  pellis,  skin),  the  pelt  or  hide  of  an  animal,  with  the  hair 
or  wool  and  skin;  also  used  of  any  thick  shaggy  covering,  like 
a  matted  fleece.  (4)  To  cause  to  "fall,"  a  word  common  to 
Teutonic  languages  and  akin  to  the  root  of  the  Lat.  faUere  and 
Gr.  <r^&XXctr,  to  cause  to  stumble,  to  deceive.  As  a  substantive 
**  fell  "  is  used  of  a  flat  seam  laid  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
fabric;    also,  in  weaving,  of  the  end  of  the  web. 

FELLAH  (pi.  Fellahin),  Arabic  for  "  ploughman  "  or  "  tiUer," 
the  word  used  in  Arabic-speaking  countries  to  designate 
peasantry.  It  is  employed  especially  of  the  peasantry  of  Egypt, 
**  Fellahin  "  in  modem  Engliish  usage  being  almost  equi^ent 
to  "  Egyptians."  In  Egypt  the  name  is  applied  to  the  peasantry 
as  opposed  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  (and  even  those  who  have 
settled  on  the  land),  the  Turks  and  the  townsfolk.  Fellah  is 
used  by  the  Arabs  as  a  term  of  reproach,  somewhat  like  the 
English  "boor,"  but  rather  implying  a  slavish  disposition; 
the  fellahin,  however,  are  not  ashamed  of  the  name  and  may 
pride  themselves  on  being  of  good  fellah  descent,  as  a  "  fellah 
of  a  fellah."  They  may  be  classified  as  Hamito-Semites,  and 
preserve  to  some  extent  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
They  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Egypt  and  are  mainly 
Mahommedan,  though  some  viUIages  in  Upper  Egypt  are  almost 
exclusively  Copt  (Christian).  Their  hybridism  is  well  shown  by 
their  great  divergence  of  colour,  fellahin  in  the  Delta  being 
sometimes  lighter  than  Arabs,  while  in  Upper  Egypt  the  pre- 
vailing complexion  is  dark  brown.  The  average  fellah  is  some- 
what above  medium  height,  big-boned,  of  dum^  but  powerful 
build,  with  head  and  face  of  fine  oval  shape,  cheek-bones  high, 
forehead  broad,  short  flatt^  nose  with  wide  nostrils,  and  black 
but  not  woolly  hair.  The  eyebrows  are  always  straight  and 
smooth,  never  bushy.  The  mouth  is  thick-lippcNl  and  Ivge  but 
well  formed.  The  eyes  are  large  and  black,  and  are  remarkable 
for  the  doseness  of  the  eyelashes.  The  women  and  girls  are 
particularly  noted  for  their  graceful  and  slender  figures  and 
their  fine  carriage,  due  to  the  custom  of  carrying  burdens,  esped- 
ally  water-jars»  on  thdr  heads.  The  men's  heads  are  usually 
shaved,  llie  women  are  not  as  a  rule  dosdy  vdled:  they 
generally  paint  the  lips  a  deep  blue,  and  tattoo  a  floral  device 
on  the  chin,  sometimes  on  the  forehead  and  other  parts  of  the 
body.  All  but  the  poorest  wear  necklaces  of  cheap  pearls, 
coins  or  gilt  disks.  The  men  wear  a  blue  or  brown  cotton  shirt, 
linen  drawers  and  a  plain  skull-cap,  or  on  occasion  the  tarbush 
or  fez,  round  which  sometimes  a  turban  is  wound;  the  women 
wear  a  single  cotton  smock.  The  common  fellah's  home  is  a 
mere  mud  hut,  roofed  with  durra  straw.  Inside  are  a  few  mats, 
a  sheepskin,  baskets  and  some  earthenware  and  wooden  vessels. 
He  lives  almost  entirely  on  v^etables,  millet  bread,  beans, 
lentils,  dates  and  onions.  But  some  of  the  sheikhs  are  wealthy, 
and  have  large  houses  buOt  of  crude  brick  and  whitewashed  with 
lime,  with  courtyard,  many  apartments  and  good  furniture. 
The  fellah  is  laborious  in  the  fidds,  and  abominates  absence  from 
his  occiq;>ations,  .which  generally  means  loss  of  money  to  him. 
Military  service  on  the  old  oriental  jAui  was  both  ruinous  and 
distasteiful  to  him;  hence  voluntary  mutilations  to  avoid  con- 
scription were  formerly  common  and  the  ingrained  prejudice, 
against  military  service  remains.  Trained  by  British  officers 
the  fellahin  make,  however,  excellent  soldiers,  as  was  proved  in 


the  Sudan  campaigns  of  1896-98.  ThefdlaliitiiitdUcdit,' 

f ul  and  sober,  and  as  hospitable  as  his  poverty  aOowB.    (See 

Copts  and  Egypt.) 

FBLLBVBBRG,    PHIUPP    BMAMUBL    VOH    (Z771-X844), 
Swiss  educationist,  was  bom  on  the  a7th  of  June  1771  at  Bern, 
in  Switzerland.    His  father  was  of  patridan  family,  and  a  raaa 
of  importance  in  his  canton,  and  his  mother  was  a  gEand- 
daughter  of  the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Tromp.    From  his  mother 
and  from  Pfeffd,  the  blind  poet  of  Colmar,  he  recdved  a  beUer 
education  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  boys,  whUe  the  intimacy 
of  his  father  with  Pestalozzi  gave  to  his  mind  that  bent  which 
it  afterwards  followed.    In  1790  he  entered  the  university  of 
Tubingen,  where  he  distinguished  himsell  by  his  rapid  progress 
in  legal  studies.    On  account  of  his  health  he  afterwards  under* 
took  a  walking  tour  in  Switzerland  and  the  adjoinii^  portions 
of  France,  Swabia  and  Tirol,  visiting  the  haxnlets  and  fann- 
houses,  mingling  in  the  labours  and  occupations  of  the  peasants 
and  mechanics,  and  partaking  of  their  rude  fare  and  lodging. 
After  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  he  went  to  Puis  and  remained 
there  long  enough  to  be  assured  of  the  storm  impending  over 
his  native  country.    This  he  did  his  best  to  avert,  but  his  warn- 
ings were  disregarded,  and  Switzerland  was  lost  before  any 
effident  means  could  be  taken  for  its  safety.    FeUenberg,  who 
had  hastily  raised  a  levy  en  masse,  was  proscribed;  a  price  was 
set  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  into  Germany. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  was  recalled  by  his  countrymen, 
and  sent  on  a  mission  to  Paris  to  remonstrate  against  the  rapadty 
and  cmelty  of  the  agents  of  the  French  republic    But  in  tb^ 
and  other  diplomatic  offices  which  he  hdd  for  a  short  time,  he 
was  witness  to  so  much  corruption  and  intrigue  that  his  nind 
revolted  from  the  idea  of  a  political  life,  and  he  returned  home 
with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  wholly  to  the  education 
of  the  young.    With  this  resolution  he  purdiased  in  1799  the 
estate  of  Hofwyl,  near  Bern,  intending  to  make  agriculture  the 
basis  of  a  new  system  which  he  had  projected,  for  devating  the 
lower  and  rightly  training  the  higher  orders  of  the  state,  and 
welding  them  together  in  a  doser  union  than  had  hitherto  been 
deemed  attainable.    For  some  time  he  carried  on  his  labours  in 
conjunction  with  Pestalozzi,  but  incompatibility  of  dispositioEi 
soon  induced  them  to  separate.    The  scheme  of  Fellenb«g  at 
first  ezdted  a  large  amount  of  ridicule,  but  gradually  it  b^an 
to  attract  the  notice  of  foreign  countries;  and  pupils,  some  oC 
them  of  the  highest  rank,  began  to  flock  to  him  from  every 
country  in  Europe,  both  for  the  purpose  of  studying  agri- 
culture and  to  profit  by  the  high  moral  training  whidk  he 
associated  with  his  educational  system.    For  forty-five  yeam 
Fdlenberg,  assisted  by  his  wife,  continued  his  educational 
labours,  and  finally  raised  his  institution  to  the  highest  point 
of  prosperity  and  usefulness.    He  died  on  the  axst  of  November 

1844. 

See  Hamm.  Fellenber^s  Leben  and  Wirken  (Bern,  184s);  and 
Schoni.  Der  Stifler  von  Hofwyl,  Leben  und  Wirken  Fellfnb^s. 

FELLER,  FRANCOIS  XAVIER  DB  (1735-1802),  Belgian 
author,  was  bom  at  Brussels  on  the  i8th  of  August  1735.  In 
17  52  he  entered  a  school  of  the  Jesuits  at  Reims,  whoe  he 
manifested  a  great  aptitude  for  mathematics  and  physical 
sdence.  He  commenced  his  novitiate  two  years  afterwards^ 
and  in  testimony  of  lus  admiration  for  the  apostle  of  India  added 
Xavier  to  his  sturname.  On  the  expiry  of  his  novitiate  he  became 
professor  at  Luxembourg,  and  aftervnuds  at  Li^^  In  1764  he 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  theology  at  lyroau  in 
Hungary,  but  in  1771  he  returned  to  Belgium  and  continued  to 
discharge  his  professorial  duties  at  Li^  till  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits  in  x  773.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  study, 
travd  and  literature.  On  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by  the  Frendi 
in  X794  he  went  to  Paderbora,  and  remained  there  two  years, 
after  which  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Ratisbon,  where  he  died 
on  the  a3rd  of  May  1802. 

Feller's  works  exceed  120  volumes.  In  1773  he  published,  under 
the  anuroed  name  Ftexier  de  Reval  (an  ansfpram  of  Xavier  de 
Feller),  his  CaUehisme  ^kHosophique\  and  his  prindpal  work, 
Dictionnaite  kistorique  ei  littiraire  (published  in  1 78 1  at  L^^  in  8 
volumes,  and  afterwards  several  times  reprinted  and  Tf^Hitiniitd 
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4Bm  tq  lt4S),  iptmnS  undtr  tSe  laiac  nint    Aiiimi  til>  other 

fva  >^v>»*  "^  !>>'  *^*V  '''■^  •»  onpti  ^£au.  The  y<nimiJ 
AuKrifw  M  iiuAr«VT.  publulwd  a1  Lu^LcmbourE  «Dd  Li£^  from 
ip^  ID  1794  ia  70  voliuK«»  vu  cdhed  ud  ID  pfsi  pvi  wTiiten  by 

PIUIM,  an  ntbui  diurict  in  ihc  Junw  puUiraenluy 

Fop-  ('901)  11^7.   Its  liT^  loduitnt]  populition 
oeighboiitiai  CDlUitla  >ad  tfae  wloia 


rBLUI,  Ihc  aula  rim  of  ■  lAccI,  to  iriikh  tlw  ipoka  ua 
Itucbcd.  TbcvontimmetlDMiipdlcduulDiiuIlyiinuiouiiccd 
"  Idly."  It  b  >  Teutonic  mid,  in  a  Ent.  ^f,  eafuu  with 
DutcA  hTjc,  CCr.  Feffi;  tb«  orifiiiil  TaitODk  root  fiom  >hkh 
thoc  in  doTTtd  FTobiblT  mMM  "  U>  fii  together." 

FBLU)V>  propvtiy  uid  by  origia  a  putncr  or  modite,  hence 
m  compADJon,  comnde  or  oute,  u  !□  "  feUov-mui,"  "  feUow* 
countcynun,"  &c  The  word  kvm  tbs  15th  century  bu  alu 
bm  ififflial.  GEDenlly  and  coUoquiilly,  to  uy  miJe  penon, 
often  in  a  mnlemptiioui  or  pitying  kdac.  Tbe  Old  EngJish 
/Mofi  meant  1  pulner  in  a  biuincB,  i.i.  OEie  who  by*  (Jaj) 
moDCy  or  property  (/Ail,  f«)  totetbet  (or  a  common  puipoie. 
Tlw  •ort  w»»,  ihOTfora,  lie  natuiaJ  equivalent  [oe  ixiui,  1 
naiidier  of  tb«  foundition  of  an  IncnrporatcdcoUege,  as£ton,or 
■  coOlfe  at  a  Dnivenity.  In  the  earlier  hiitory  of  univenitif* 
boih  Ibt  Knior  uid  junior  membcn  of  >  csUege  wen  ktiown  ai 
"  acboltn,"  but  Utn,  a*  now,  "  KhoUi "  wai  leoricied  to  thoee 
DemboB  of  Oe  foundation  itiU  » ilalu  ffHtari,  aad  "  fellow  " 
ts  tbOH  Mate  fnduate  mcmben  who  have  been  elected  to  tbe 
foundMioBbytbecDrpantrbody.ihiringinlhc  govenuBent  and 
Tecciviog  a  fiaed  emoluBient  out  <£  the  revenues  of  the  coJlege- 
It  B  in  Ihii  leue  that  "  fellow  "  ii  used  ai  the  univenitlu  ol 
OifonlaodCainbrid|eaadTriiiity,Dub1iii.  Aitbeieuiuvenitla 
tbo  ooDen  tcmdung  b  paformed  by  thoie  fellc 


s  the  t> 


3  is  applied  ti 


be  devoted  to  >pe<ial 
d  Ii  alw  uKd  of  tbe 


mcmbcrtof  the  governing  body  or 

al  'matKJ  fat  a  fiied  number  of  yean 

ttudy  er  netrth.    By  iDalogy  tbe 

D<  varioui  learned  lodeiia  and  initituiuni. 

p-i86a),  Britiih  archaeologial, 
...  It  Naltlngham,  where  hit  family  bad 
an  cnaw.  When  fourteen  he  ditw  ikeicba  to  Uluittate  a  trip  to 
the  ruiv  of  Newitead  Abbey,  which  afteiwardi  appeared  00  the 
title-pace  of  Woatt't  Ufi  o/  Lori  Byrtn.  In  iSiobe  settled  in 
Lowlin,  where  be  heome  an  active  member  of  the  British 
Asiedalioa.  In  iBi?  he  ditcovcred  tbe  modon  uceot  of  Mont 
Blanc  After  tbe  death  of  bis  mother  in  1S31  be  pasted  the 
gicatcr  portion  of  Eus  time  in  Italy,  Greece  atid  the  Levant. 
The  UUDemas  sketches  he  executed  were  largely  used  in  iHualrat- 
ing  CkiUt  BarM.  la  iSjS  be  went  to  Asia  Minor,  making 
Smyna  Us  beadquarten.  His  enploratkiii)  in  the  jnlerior  and 
IheHHthledhimlodialrictspractiraily  unknown  to  Europeans, 
■  ■     - -  -«.     He 


entered  Lytta  and  oploied  the  Xanthus  from  the  moi 
Paian  qiwards.  Nine  miles  from  Patan  he  discovered  th< 
of  XaBlhBS,  the  andest  capital  of  I^^,  finelyiiluatcd  01 


Afti 


About 


taking  sketches  of  the 
lumber  ol  inscriptions,  he 
Lydia.     The  publication 


■UK  inlocuinc  objecu  and  copying  1 
reiar>ed  to  Smynt  through  Ciria  ai 

of  A  Jtarutl  wriUa  JuriiK  an  Eniirtm  id  :liwMnwr  <l.onaon, 
iSjo)  rooaed  aidi  Intoest  that  Lord  Palmenton,  at  the  request 
of  tbe  British  Uusenm  authorities,  asked  tbe  British  consul  at 
CoBSUUinople  tp  get  leave  from  the  sultan  to  skip  a  number 
of  tbe  Ljvian  worlu  ol  art  Late  in  iSjo  Fellows,  under  tbe 
ta)fia%  of  the  British  Museum,  again  set  out  for  Lyda,  accom- 
paued  by  George  Sfharf.  who  asiisled  him  in  sketching.  This 
■ecDiid  visit  resulted  in  Ibe  discovery  of  thirteen  ancient  cities, 
and  m  ia«t  appeared  .111  Aictaxl  of  Ditamria  m  Lycia,  bti*t 
•  Jnrml  lufi  itrint  ■  Sund  Eumicn  >■  Aiii  Minor.  A 
tUnl  *iril  was  made  late  in  1841,  after  Fellowi  had  obUined 
■jiraM  by  personal  appUotiou  at  Coattantiuople.     Htihipped 


a  number  ol  works  of  art  for  Ea^and,  and  la  the  Inuth  and 
most  famous  etpedlilon  (1844)  twtnly^evea  aica  of  Bunblei 
were  despatched  10  the  British  Museum.  His  cldef  dismvcriet 
were  at  Xanthus,  Pinara,  Pataia,  Tloa.  Myca  and  Olympus.  In 
1844  he  presented  to  the  British  Museum  his  portfdio*.  accountjt 
of  his  eqiedltiont,  and  spedmeoi  of  natural  history  Uluatiatlve 
of  Lyda.  In  1S4;  be  was  knighted  "  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  service)  in  the  removal  of  tbe  Xanthiaa  antiquities  to 
this  country."  He  piid  his  own  expenses  in  all  his  Jounieyi  aad 
lecdved  no  public  reward.  Fellows  was  twice  mameiL  He 
<liedhiLoiidonoathe81hofN.>v.-niK<T  i^Co. 


faUowinc:  Tht  XalUam  U^U,,; 

miHW»  It  En^ami  (lAul,  a  refu>.iii.m  01  Tdi-«  Nairmenu  that  had 
bcenpilb1bhal:.4D'<<unnKo/iar/„,.u  i:,.ph,  Mimu-fatxaaaui 
alXaUtia  OM):  a  cheiii  edition  i>(  ha  t.o  JoMmaii.  cnlitled 

AltanJtr;  will  »  £i«y  «  Kb  Ifdal-v  DoUi  0/  tW  tyji..  j}fn. 
MnuiMl*iBfiIu*«w«nD(i8si),  See  C,  Brown',  t™.  of  .JfeUiar- 
^~*m  WarOm  (iMi),  pp.  3S3-JH,  and  Jmr..  ./  Hay.  Cmt. 

FELO  DB  gB  (H.L.  a  felon,  U.  murderer,  of  hlmtdO,  one  trim 
commits  murder  upon  himself.  The  technical  conditions  of 
murder  apply  to  Ibis  cr 


ce  of  which  is  his  o^ 


attempting  to  kin  another  .  „. _.^ 

or  shooting  al  another  tbe  gun  bunts  and  kills  biouell,"  he  1>  a 
/ef0  de  rs.  The  borxor  Inqiired  by  this  crime  led  let  the  revolting 
punhfanieat  of  an  "  ignominious  burial  on  tbe  highway,  with  a 
suke  driven  through  the  body."  This  waa  abolished  byanactot 
iSi],  wbich  ordered  tbe  burial  ol  the  body  ol  a  person  foimd  to  be 
/^  lit  re  within  14  hours  alter  the  coroner's  inquest,  between  the 
bouts  of  qand  11  at  night,  and  without  Christian  rites  of  sepulture. 
This  act  was  again  supenedrd  in  iSSi  by  tbe  Interments  IPiit 
ii  k)  Act,  which  permits  the  interment  of  tnyftlo  rl>  ](  la  tbe 
churchyard  or  other  burial  ground  of  the  piinsh  or  place  in 
which  by  the  law  or  custom  of  Enjjand  be  might  have  been 
interred  but  for  the  verdict.  The  interment  I*  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  Burial  Laws  Amendment  Act  188a  (sec 
BtiilaL  AMi>  BoKLu.  Acts).  Tbe  ad  doea  not  authoriie  the 
performance  of  any  of  the  rite*  of  Chrittiaa  burial,  but  a  special 
form  of  service  may  be  used.  Fonnedy  the  goods  aad  chattels, 
but  not  the  land,  of  tfdr  it  a  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but 
such  forfEltures  were  ab(4i*hed  by  the  Forfeiture  Act  1870. 
(See  also  SinciDZ.) 

FBLOHT  (0.  Tr.fdonii,  from/f/n,  a  word  meaning"  wicked," 
common  to  Romanic  languages,  cf.  Italian  /tilt,  ftlltnt,  the 
ultimate  origin  of  which  is  obscure,  but  la  possibly  connected 
dther  with  Lat.  fd,  gall,  or  Jtiltrt,  to  deceive.  The  English 
"  fell  "  cruel  or  fierce,  is  also  connected;  and  the  Creek  ^Xvt, 
animp«tor,basalBobeensuggested).  Legal wriiershavesought 
10  throw  light  on  the  nature  ol  felony  by  eumicing  tbe  suppoted 
-  otlheword.  Cokesaysit  it maKisniiu/elluXr- 
milted  with  malidous  or  evil  intent  (ftt 
ecu  it  with  the  word  ftt,  lignilying  Get 
Ihi*  way  would  be  eejuivalent  to  fretitM 
.1  man  loit  or  gave  up  his  fee  (see  Stephen'* 
Csmmaiariii,  voL  Iv.  p.  7).  And  sett  involving  lorfdlure  were 
ityled  ielonia  In  (eudal  law,  although  they  bad  nothing  of  a 
inal  character  about  them.  A  breach  of  duly  on  the  part 
of  the  vassal,  neglect  of  letvlcc,  dr'-     ' ' '-  - 


definition.  In  English  law,  crinw*  are  usually  du&ihed  a* 
<n,  lekmy,  misdemesnour  and  lummaly  offence.  Some 
'—and  with  some  juulce — treat  treason  merdy  as  a  grave 

form  ol  felony  and  it  is  so  dealt  with  in  the  JuHa  Detention  Act 
But  owing  la  legiilation  in  and  since  Ihe  time  ol  William 
lary,  Ihe  piocedure  for  the  trial  of  most  fonni  of  treason 
I  from  that  of  felony.    The  eipresslon  summary  oSence 
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of  sumxnaiy  jurisdiction  (q.v.),  and  many  merely  statutory 
ofifences  which  would  ordinarily  be  punishable  summarily  may 
at  the  election  of  the  accused  be  tried  by  a  jury  on  indictment 
(Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  2879,  s.  17). 

The  question  whether  a  particular  offence  is  felony  or  mis- 
demeanour can  be  answered  only  by  reference  to  the  history 
of  the  offence  and  not  by  any  logical  test.  For  instance,  killing 
a  horse  in  an  unlicensed  place  is  still  fdony  under  a  statute  of 
X786.  But  most  crimes  described  as  felonies  are  or  have  been 
capital  offences  at  common  law  or  by  statute,  and  have  also 
entailed  on  the  offender  attaint  and  forfeiture  of  goods.  A  few 
felonies  were  not  punishable  by  death,  e.g.  petty  larceny  and 
mayhem.  Where  an  offence  is  declared  a  felony  by  statute, 
the  common  law  punishments  and  incidents  of  trial  attach, 
unless  other  statutory  provision  is  made  (Blackstone,  Com- 
tHentaries,  iv.  94). 

The  chief  common  law  /domes  are:  homicide,  rape,  larceny 
(t.e.  inordinary  language,  theft),  robbery  {i,e,  theft  with  violence), 
burglary  and  kindred  offences.  Counterfeiting  the  coin  has 
been  made  a  felony  instead  of  being  treason;  and  foigery  of 
most  documents  has  been  made  a  felony  instead  of  being,  as  it 
was  at  conunon  law,  a  misdemeanour.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
XQth  century  felony  was  almost  equivalent  to  capital  crime; 
but  during  that  century  ci4>ital  punishment  was  abolished  as  to 
all  felonies,  except  wilful  murder,  piracy  with  violence  (7  W.  IV. 
&  I  Vict.  c.  88,  s.  s)  and  offences  against  the  Dockyards, 
&c..  Protection  Act  177a;  and  by  the  Forfeiture  Act  1870,  a 
felon  no  longer  forfeits  land  or  goods  on  conviction,  though 
forfeiture  on  outlawry  is  not  abolished.  The  usual  punishment 
for  felony  under  the  present  law  is  penal  servitude  or  imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labour.  "  Every  person  convicted 
of  any  felony  for  which  no  punishment  is  specially  provided  by 
the  law  in  force  for  the  time  being  is  liable  upon  conviction 
thereof  to  be  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without 
hard  labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  jrears  "  (Stephen, 
Dig.  Cr.  Law  (6th  ed.),  art  x8.  Penal  Servitude  Act  1891).  A 
felon  may  not  be  fined  or  whipped  on  conviction  nor  put  under 
recognizance  to  keep  the  peace  or  be  of  good  behaviour  except 
under  statutory  provision.  (See  Offences  against  the  Person  Act 
i86x,  ss.  5.  71.) 

The  result  of  legislative  changes  is  that  at  the  present  time 
the  only  practical  distinctions  between  felony  and  misdemeanour 
are: — 

X.  Tliat  a  private  person  may  arrest  a  felon  without  judicial 
authority  and  that  bail  on  arrest  is  granted  as  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion and  not  as  of  right.  Any  one  who  has  obtained  a  drove 
of  oxen  or  a  flock  of  sheep  by  false  pretences  may  go  quietly 
on  his  way  and  no  one,  not  even  a  peace  officer,  can  apprehend 
him  without  a  warrant,  but  if  a  man  offers  to  sell  another  a  bit 
of  dead  fence  supposed  to  have  been  stolen,  he  not  only  may 
hut  is  required  to  be  apprehended  by  that  person  (Greaves, 
Criminal  Law  ConsoUdalion  Ads),    (See  Axxest,  Baix.) 

2.  That  on  an  indictment  for  felony  coimts  may  not  be  joined 
for  different  f  donies  unless  they  form  part  of  the  same  transaction. 
(See  Indictment.) 

3.  That  on  a  trial  for  felony  the  accused  has  a  ris^t  peremp- 
torily to  challenge,  or  object  to,  the  jurors  called  to  try -him,  up 
to  the  number  of  twenty.    (See  Juky.) 

4.  That  a  f  don  cannot  be  tried  in  absentia^  and  that  the  jury 
who  try  him  may  not  separate  during  the  trid  without  leave  of 
the  court,  which  may  not  be  given  in  cases  of  murder. 

5.  That  a  special  jury  cannot  be  empanelled  to  try  a  fdony. 

6.  That  peers  chai^ged  with  fdony  are  tried  in  a  special  manner. 
(See  Pkekaqe.) 

7.  That  the  costs  of  prosecuting  all  fdonies  (except  treason 
fdony)  are  paid  out  of  public  funds:  and  that  a  fdon  may  be 
condemned  to  pay  the  costs  of  his  prosecution  and  to  compen- 
sate up  to  £xoo  for  any  loss  of  property  suffered  by  any  person 
through  or  by  means  of  ihe  fdony.  In  the  Criminal  Code  Bills 
of  X878-X880  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  term  fdony  alto- 
gether: and  in-  the  Queensland  Criminal  Code  1899  the  term 


"  crime  "  is  substituted,  and  within  its  connotalion  are  indaded 
not  only  treason  and  piracy  but  also  perjury. 

8.  That  a  sentence  of  a  fdon  to  death,  or  to  penal  servitude 
or  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  or  for  over  twdve  months, 
invi^ves  loss  of  and  disqualification  for  certain  offices  until  the 
sentence  has  been  served  or  a  free  pardon  obtained.  (Forfdture 
Act  1870.) 

It  is  a  misdemeanour  (i.)  to  compound  a  fdony  or  to  agree 
for  valuable  consideration  not  to  prosecute  or  to  show  favour 
in  such  prosecution;  (ii.)  to  omit  to  inform  the  authorities  of  a 
fdony  known  to  have  been  committed  (see  Mispsiseon),  and, 
(iii.)  not  to  assist  in  the  arrest  of  a  fdon  at  the  call  of  an  officer 
of  the  law.    (See  C^xdonal  law;  MisoEMEANoyK;  MsPXtsroN.) 

FELSITE.  in  petrology,  a  term  which  has  long  been  generally 
used  by  geologists,  especially  in  England,  to  designate  fine> 
grained  igneous  rocks  of  add  (or  subacid)  composition.  As  a 
rule  their  ingredients  are  not  determinable  by  the  unaided  eye, 
but  they  are  principally  felspar  and  quartz  as  very  minute 
partides.  The  rocks  are  pale-coloured  (ycUowish  or  Kddish  as 
a  rule),  hard,  splintery,  much  jointed  and  occasionally  iwdular. 
Many  felsites  contain  porphyritic  crystals  of  dear  quartz  in 
rounded  blebs,  more  or  less  idiomoxphic  felspar,  and  occasionally 
biotite.  Others  are  entirdy  fine-grained  and  micro-  or  cxypto- 
crystalline.  Occasionally  they  show  a  fluxional  banding;  diey 
may  also  be  ^herulitic  or  vesicular.  Those  which  carry  porphy- 
ritic quartz  are  known  as  quartz-fdsites;  the  term  soda-febites 
has  been  applied  to  similar  fine-grained  rocks  rich  in  soda-f  el^>ar. 

Although  there  are  few  objections  to  the  employment  of 
felsite  as  a  fidd  designation  for  rocks  having  the  above  char- 
acters, it  lacks  definiteness,  and  has  been  Hfik-^HM  by  many 
petrologists  as  unsuited  for  the  exact  description  of  rocks, 
eH>ecially  when  their  microscopic  characters  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  felsites  accordingly  are  broken  up  into  "granite^- 
porphyxies,"  "  orthophyres "  and  ''lorthodase-porpfayries," 
"  fdsitic-rhyolltes,"  "  keratophyres;"  "  granophyrcs,"  "  micro- 
granites,"  &c  But  felsite  or  micxofelsite  is  still  the  generaUy 
accepted  designation  for  that  vexy  fine-grained,  almost  crypto- 
cxystalline  substance  which  forms  the  ground-mass  of  ao  many 
rhyolites,  dadtes  and  porphyries. 

In  the  hand  specimen  it  b  a  dull,  lustrdess,  stony-looking 
aggregate.  Under  the  xniaoso^  even  with  high  powjcxs  and 
the  very  thinnest  modem  sections,  it  often  caimot  be  lesolved 
into  its  components.  In  places  it  xnay  contain  determixahle 
minute  crystals  d  quartz;  less  conmionly  it  xnay  show  grains 
which  can  be  proved  to  be  felspar,  but  usually  it  fAtv«««»f  of  an 
ultra-microscopic  aggregate  of  fibres,  threada.and  grains,  which 
reaa  to  polarized  light  in  a  feeble  and  indefinite  maxmer. 
Spherulitic,  spotted,  streaky  and  fluidal  structures  may  appear 
in  it^  and  many  different  varieties  have  been  established  on  such 
chancters  as  these  but  without  much  validity. 

Its  association  with  the  add  rocks,  its  hardness,  xxiethod  of 
weathering  and  chemical  composition,  indicate  that  it  is  an 
intermixture  of  quartz  and  add  felspar,  and  the  occasional 
presence  of  these  two  minorals  in  well-defined  grains  confirms 
this.  Moreover,  in  many  dike^  whfle  the  grouxid-xnass  is 
miciocxystalline  and  consists  of  quutz  and  fdspar  near  the  centre 
of  the  xnass,  towards  the  margins,  where  it  has  been  n^dly 
chilled  by  contact  with  the  cold  surrounding  rocks,  it  is  fdsitic. 
The  vexy  great  viscosity  of  add  xnagmas  prevents  ttidr  nxilectties, 
espedaUy  when  cooling  takes  place  suddexUy,  from  arranging 
themsdves  to  form  discrete  crystals,  And  is  the  prindpal  cause 
of  the  production  of  felsitic  ground-masses.  In  ezbeme  cases 
these  conditions  hinder  cxystallizatlon  altogether,  and  glassy 
xxKks  result.  Some  rocks  are  fdsitic  in  parts  but  elsewhex« 
glassy;  and  it  is  not  always  dear  whether  the  felsite  is  an  original 
substance  or  has  arisen  by  the  devitrification  of  primaxy  gUss. 
The  presence  of  pexlitic  structure  in  some  of  these  felsites  points 
to  the  latter  condusion,  and  the  results  ol  an  examination  <^ 
andent  passes  and  of  artifidal  glass  which  has  be«i  slowly 
cooled  are  in  accordance  with  this  view.  It  has  been  argued  th^t 
felsite  is  a  eutectic  xnizture  of  quartz  and  fd^Mur,  such  that  when 
solidification  takes  place  and  the  excess  of  fdspar  (or  qoaitz)  la» 
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crjrsUffised  oat  it  remains  liqnid  till  the  temperature  has  fallen 
to  its  frecang  point,  and  then  consolidates  simultaneously. 
This  may  be  so,  hut  analyses  show  that  it  has  not  always  the 
same  compoedtion  and  consequently  that  the  conditions  which 
detetmine  its  fonnation  are  not  quite  simi^.  Felsitic  xocks  are 
mimt04in»m.  sSUdficd  and  have  their  matrix  replaced  by  granular 
aggregates  of  cloudy  quartz.  (J.  S.  F.) 

FBUPAB*  or  Feldspak,  a  name  applied  to  a  group  of  mineral 
«^r^»«^  of  much  importance  as  rock-constituents.  The  name, 
taken  from  the  Ger.  Ptldspatk,  was  originally  written  with  a 
**  d  "  but  in  1794  it  was  written  "  felspar  "  by  R.  Eirwan,  on  the 
casamption  that  it  denoted  a  mineral  of  the  "  fels  "  rather  than 
of  the  "  field,"  and  this  corrupted  form  is  now  in  common  use  in 
England.  By  some  of  the  earlier  mineralogists  it  was  written 
"  feltspar,"  from  the  Swedish  form  fOltspat, 

The  febpar  -  group  is  divided  into  two  subgroups  according 
to  the  syametxy  of  the  crystals.  Although  the  crystals  of  all 
febpais  present  a  general  resemblance  in  habit,  they  are  usually 
f^arded  as  belonging  to  two  systems,  some  felspars  being  mono- 
dink  and  others  anorthic  -  Figures  of  the  crystals  are  given  in 
the  artides  on  the  different  species.  Two  cleavages  are  gener- 
ally wefl  marked.  In  the  monodinic  or  monosymmetric  fd- 
spus  these,  being  paralld  to  the  basal  pinacoid  and  cUno- 
pinaooid,  necessarily  make  an  angle  of  90*,  whence  the  name 
orthodaae  apfriied  to  these  minends;  whiUt  in  the  anorthic 
or  asjrmmetrk  ft^gpaat  the  corresponding  angle  is  never  exactly 
90%  and  from  this  obliquity  of  the  principal  deavages  they  are 
termed  plaglodase  (see  Okthoclass  and  Piagioclase).  There 
are  consequently  two  series  of  felspars,  one  termed  orthodastic 
or  orthotomotts,  and  the  other  plagiodastic  or  dinotomous. 
F.  E.  MaHaid  suggested  that  all  felspars  are  really  asymmetric, 
and  that  orthodase  presents  only  a  pseudo-monosymmetric 
habit,  due  to  twinning.  Twin-crystals  are  very  common  in  all 
the  f eispaiB,  as  ezj^ned  under  their  respective  headings. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  fel^>ar-group  founded  on  differences 
ct  crystalline  symmetry  are  subdivided  according  to  chemical 
coDpositiao.  Ail  the  felspars  are  silicates  containing  aluminium 
with  some  other  metallic  base  or  bases,  generally  potassium, 
sodium  or  caldum,  rardy  barium,  but  never  magnfsinm  or  iron. 
The  monodinic  series  indudes  common  potash-felspar  or  ortho- 
dase (KAlSijOk)  and  hyalophane,  a  rare  felspar  containing 
bariom  (KsBaAli^i^OiO*  *  Ihe  anorthic  series  indudes  at  one 
end  the  soda-felspar  albite  (NaAlSi^  and  at  the  other  ex- 
treoaity  the  lime-felspar  anorthite  (CaAltSisO^.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  G.  Tschermak  in  1864  that  the  other  plagiodastic 
ffjiqmrf  are  uomorphous  mixtures- in  various  proportion  of  albite 
(Ah)  and  anorthite  (An).  These  intermediate  members  are  the 
liBie4oda  fdspais  known  as  oligodase,  andesine,  labradorite  and 
bytownxte.  There  are  also  placed  in  the  anorthic  dass  a  potash- 
idapar  called  microdine,  and  a  rare  soda-potash-felspar  known 


The  specific  gravity  of  the  felspars  has  been  shown  by  G. 
Tschermak  and  V.  (Soldschmidt  to  vary  according  to  thdr 
chemical  composition,  rising  steadily  from  0*57  in  orthodase  to 
3'7S  in  anorthite.  All  thefebparshave  ahudnessof  6  to6'5, 
bdng  therefore  rather  less  hard  than  quartz.  Pure  felspar  is 
colourkss,  but  the  mineral  is  usually  white,  jwllow,  red  or  green. 
Certain  felspars  are  used  as  ornamental  stones  on  account  of 
thdr  colour  (see  Amazon  Stone).  Other  felspars  are  prized  for 
their  pcariy  opalescence  (see  Moonstone),  or  for  their  plky  of 
mdcaoent  colours  (see  Labkaooiite),  or  for  their  qtangled 
appcaoanoe,  like  aventurine  (see  Sun-stone). 

Felspar  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pcnrcelain  by  reason 
of  its  fusibility.  In  En^nd  the  material  employed  is  mostly 
orthodase  from  Scandinavia,  often  known  as  **  Swedish  spar." 
The  hi^  transhicency  of  "  ivory  porcelain  "  depends  on  the 
larfe  pcopoition  of  felspar  in  the  body. .  The  mineral  ia  also 
an  important  constituent  of  most  ceramic  glazes.  The  mdting 
points  of  fdspars  have  been  investigated  by  Prof.  J.  Joly,  ProL  C. 
A.  Dodter  y  Cisterich  and  espedally  by  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  T. 
Allen  m  the  Geophysical  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  at 
Washington. 


Among  the  applications  of  felspar  is  that  of  pure  orthodase 
in  the  manufacture  of  artifidal  teeth. 

Felspar  readily  suffers  chemical  alteratiop,  yidding  kaolin  {q.v,). 

The  turbidity  of  orthodase  is  usually  due  to  partial  kaolinization. 

Secondary  mica  is  also  a  common  result  of  alteration,  and  among 

other  products  are  pinite,  epidote,  saussurite,  chlorite,  wollas- 

tonite  and  various  zeolites. 

See  Albite,  Amazon  Stonb,  Akdesinb,  ANoaTiuTB,  Bvtownitb, 
labaad0rite,mlcroclinb,m00nstomb,0ligoclase,0rtb0clasb, 
Plagioclase,  Sun-stonb. 

FEI5TED,  or  Felstead,  a  village  of  Essex,  England,  between 
Dunmow'and  Braintree,  and  10  m.  from  Chelmsford;  with  a 
station  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Felsted  is  only  note- 
worthy by  reason  of  its  important  public  school,  dating  back  to 
its  foundation  as  a  grammar  school  in  1564  by  Richard  xst 
Baron  Rich,  who  as  l^rd  chancellor  and  chanodlor  of  the  court 
of  augmentations  had  enriched  himself  with  the  spoil  of  the 
adjoining  abbey  and  priory  of  Little  Leez  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  It  became  a  notable  educational  centre  for 
Puritan  families  in  the  X7th  century,  numbering  a  himdred  or 
more  pupils,  under  Martin  Holbeach  (1600-1670),  headmaster 
from  1627-1649,  and  his  successors  C.  Glasscock  (from  1650  to 
1690),  and  Simon  Lydiatt  (1690  to  1702).  John  WaUis  and 
Isaac  Barrow  were  educated  here,  and  also  four  sons  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Robert,  Oliver,  Richard  (the  l^tector),  and  Henry. 
Another  era  of  prosperity  set  in  under  the  beadmastership  of 
William  Trivctt  (1745-1830)  between  1778  and  1794;  but  under 
his  successors  W.  J.  Carless  (from  1794  to  18x3)  and  E.  Squire 
(from  X813  to  1829)  the  numbers  dwindled.  As  the  result  of  the 
discovery  by  T.  Surridge  (headmaster  1835-1850),  from  research 
among  the  records,  that  a  larger  income  was  really  due  to  the 
foundation,  a  reorganization  took  place  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  in  1851,  under  the  beadmastership  of  Rev.  A.  H.  Wratislaw, 
the  school  was  put  under  a  new  governing  body  (a  revised  scheme 
coming  into  operation  in  1876).  The  result  under  Rev.  W.  S. 
Grignon  (1823-1907),  the  headmaster  from  1856  to  1875,  who 
may  be  considered  ajmost  the  second  founder,  was  the  rapid 
development  of  Felsted  into  one  of  the  regular  puUic  schools 
of  the  modem  English  type.  New  buildings  on  an  dalx>rate 
scale  arose,  the  numbers  increased  to  more  than  200,  and  a 
complete  transformation  took  place,  which  was  carried  on  under 
his  successors  D.  S.  Ingram  (from  1875  to  1890),  H.  A.  Dalton 
(to  X906),  and  F.  Stephenson,  under  whom  large  extensions  to 
the  buildinra  and  playing-fiel(b  were  made. 

See  John  Saiscaunt,  History  ff  Felsted  School  (1880) ;  and  Almmrti 
FdstedieHUSt  by  R.  J.  Beevor,  E.  T.  Roberts  and  othera  (1903). 

FELT  (cognate  with  Ger.  PiU,  Du.vUt,  Swed.  and  Dan.  JUi; 
the  root  is  unknown;  the  word  has  given  Med.  Lat.  jCMrBfn, 
"  filter  ")i  A  fabric  produced  by  the  **  matting  "  or  **  fdting  " 
togetherof  fibrous  materials  such  as  wools,  hairs,  furs,  &C.  Most 
textfle  fibres  (see  FIbbes)  possess  the  quality  of  matting  to  some 
extent,  but  wools,  fun  and  some  few  hairs  are  the  only  fibres 
which  can  be  felted  satisfactorily.  It  is  probable  that  the  quality 
of  felting  must  be  attributed  to  the  scale  structure  and  waviness 
of  the  wools,  furs  and  hairs  referred  to.  When  it  is  desired 
to  incorporate  non-fdting  fibres  in  fdt  doths,  wool  must  be 
employed  to  "  carry  "  them. 

There  are  two  distinct  dasses  of  fdts,  viz.  woven  or  "  thread- 
structure  "  fdts,  and  **  fibre  "  or  true  felts.  In  the  manufacture 
of  thread-structure  fdts,  wools  possessing  the  quality  of  felting 
in  a  high  degree  are  naturally  selected,  carefully  scotued  so  that 
the  felting  quality  is  not  seriously  damaged,  spun  into  woollen 
yarn  possessing  the  necessary  fibre  arrangement  and  twist, 
woven  into  doth  of  such  a  character  that  subsequently  satis- 
factory shrinking  or  felting  may  be  effected,  and  finally  scoured, 
milled  in  the  stocks  of  machine  of  both,  dyed  and  fini^ed  on  the 
lines  of  an  ordinary  woven  fabric;  The  h'ghter  styles  of  woven 
fdts  may  be  composed  of  a  single  doth  only,  but  for  the  heavier 
styles  two  or  more  doths  are  woven,  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  arrangements  bdng  made  to  stitch 
the  doths  together  during  the  weaving  operation. 

Fibre  fdts  are  exceedingly  interesting  from  the  t*'*^'  ' 
point  cf  ~ow  generally  admitted  that 
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weaving  preceded  that  of  spinning,  and  it  moat  further  be  con- 
ceded that  the  art  of  felting  preceded  that  of  weaving,  so  that  the 
felt  fabric  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  various  styles  of 
recognized  fabrics.  The  inhabitants  of  the  middle  and  northern 
regions  of  Asia  seem  to  have  employed  felt  from  time  immemorial, 
as  clothing  and  also  as  a  covering  for  their  habitations.  Most 
of  the  Hamirai  writcrs  refer  to  it  and  some  of  them  actually 
describe  its  manufacture.  Felt  waa  also  largely  employed  by 
the  ancients  for  their  hats,  outer  garments,  and  sometimes  as 
a  spedes  of  armour. 

Fibre  felts  may  be  divided  into  three  dassea,  via.  ordinary 
fdts;  hat  fdts;  and  impregnated  fdts.  As  all  fdts  are  based 
upon  the  ordinary  fdt,  the  process  of  manufacture  of  this  will 
first  be  described.  Of  the  wools  emplosred  the  prindpal  are: — 
East  Indian,  German  or  mid*European,  New  Zealand  croas- 
breds,  and  Australian,  Cape  and  Buenos  Aires  merinos.  Vege- 
table fibres  and  silk  are  ahio  employed,  but  wool  must  be  used  to 
"  cany  "  them;  thus  a  good  felting  wool  may  be  made  to  cany 
its  own  weight  of  cotton,  hemp,  &c.  Hairs  and  fuis  are  prind- 
pally  used  in  the  hat  fdts.  The  average  loss  upon  the  wool  from 
the  raw  state  to  the  finished  fdt  is  40  to  50%.  The  order  of 
the  manufacturing  processes  is  as  fonows^-miang,  willowing, 
teasing,  scribbling  and  carding.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
it  is  not  uamal  to  scour  fdting  wools.  This  is  not  because  they 
are  really  dean — some  are  dirty — but  because  the  fdting  pro- 
perty B  liable  to  be  interfered  with  in  the  scouring  operation. 
Some  woc^  however,  must  be  scoured  to  ensure  satisfactory 
working  in  the  twart»'n<Ht  ]From  the  card  the  wool  is  delivered 
as  a  gossamer-like  film  from  50  to  60  in.  wide  on  to  an  endless 
sheet  from  30  to  60  yds.  long,  upon  which  the  fdt  is  built  up 
film  upon  film  until  the  required  thickness— perhaps  4  in. —  is 
obtaixied.  To  harden  this  somewhat  tender  sheet  of  fdt  it  is 
now  passed  tluough  an  ironing  process,  effected  by  dther  steam- 
heated  roUer»— to  which  a  rotatory  and  vibratory  nation  is  given 
— laying  upto  the  continually  dnwn-through  doth;  or  a  huge 
vibrating  fii^-iron,  to  which  the  cloth  is  automatically  fed,  hdd 
in  podtion  and  then  wound  up  while  the  following  length  to  be 
treated  is  drawn  under  the  iron. '  Soaping,  fulling  or  "  fdting  " 
and  the  ordinary  finishing  operatioiis— 4nduding  dyeing  and 
printing  if  desirable— now  follow,  so  that  ultimatdy  a  strong 
firm  fabric  is  turned  ouL  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  strength  is  much  greater  lengthwise  than  cross-wise,  owing 
to  the  parafleliaation  oif  the  fibres  induced  in  the  scribbling  and 
carding  operations.  Of  course,  the  true  felting  or  contraction 
occurs  in  the  fulling  or  fdting  stock,  the  fabric  being  perpetuaUy 
"  hammered  "  in  the  presence  of  fulling  agents  such  as  soap, 
fuller's  earth,  ftc.,  for  a  considerable  time.  The  reduction  in 
width,  length  and  thickness  is  remarkable.  This  may  be  con- 
trolled witlun  certain  Gmits.  The  prindpal  styles  of  ordinary 
fibre-fdts  are— linings  for  coats,  furniture  and  rubber  shoes; 
saddlery^  Beatings  for  carriages  and  pews;  carpets,  surrounds 
and  under-fdts  for  carpets;  mantles,  dresses  and  table<loths; 
feU-slippers;  mattress  fdts;  chest-preservers,  and  shoulder- 
pads;  steam-engine  packing,  motor-car  and  anti-vibration 
fdu,  shipbuilding  fdts;  drawing-roller  fdts  and  gun-wad 
felts. 

Hat  fdts  may  be  divided  into  two  dasses,  viz.  those  made  from 
wod  and  fur  respectivdy.  Wool  "bodies"  used  for  the  lower 
quality  hats  are  manufactured  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  fdts, 
but  the  **  shape  "  upon  which  the  film  issuing  from  the  carder  is 
built  up  takes  the  form  of  a  double  cone  and  thus  approximates 
to  the  shape  of  the  two  hats  ultimatdy  formed.  The  shape  is 
further  controlled  and  devdoped  in  the  fulling  or  felting  opera- 
tion. In  the  fur  hat  fdts  an  air-blast  is  employed  to  cany  the 
finely  separated  fibres  on  to  the  Aapt  required,  upon  which 
shape  the  fibres  are  hdd  in  position  by  suction  until  the  required 
thickness  is  obtained.  The  structure  is  then  further  developed 
and  "  stiffened,"  m.  impregnated  with  certain  stiffening  agents 
according  to  requirements.  If  desirable  the  exterior  fibres  Mown 
on  to  any  shape  may  be  of  a  different  material  from  the  body 
fabric 

Impregnated  fdts  are  simply  fdts  made  in  the  ordinary  way 


but  subsequently  impregnated  with  certain  agents  which  give 
a  spedal  quality  to  the  fabric.  Messn  McNeill  &  Co.,  of  Londoo, 
were  the  originators  of  **  asphalted-fdt  "  for  roofing  and,  among 
other  styles,  place  on  the  market  sheathing  felt,  inodorous  fdt, 
dry  hair  fdt,  foundation  fdt,  &c,  &c.  A  later  devdopment, 
however,  is  the  impregnated  iron-fdt  manufactured  by  Messrs 
Mitchells,  Ashworth,  Stansfidd  &  Co.,  of  Waterfoot,  near  Man- 
chester, who  not  only  produce  from  70  to  80  %  of  the  ordinary 
felts  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  but  also  place  on  thie 
market  several  q>ecialties  of  which  this  "  iron-fdt "  is  largdy 
used  in  the  construction  of  bridges,  &c,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
rubber,  it  being  apparently  more  durable.  (A.  F.  B.) 

FELTHAM,  or  Felltham,  OWEK  (d.  1668),  English  morsltst, 
was  theson of  Thomas  Fdthamor  Felltham  of  Mutford  in  Suffolk. 
The  date  of  his  hath  is  given  variously  as  i6oa  and  1609.  Hs  is 
famous  chiefly  as  the  author  of  a  volume  entitled  Resdtes,I>ma£^ 
Moral  and  FolUicalt  containing  one  hundred  short  and  pithy 
essays.  To  later  issues  of  the  Resohcs  Fdtham  ^>peiBded 
Lmaria,  a  collection  of  forty  poems.  Hardly  anything  fa  known 
of  his  life  except  that  T.  Randolph,  the  adopted  "  son  "  of  Ben 
Jonson,  addreaed  a  poem  of  compliment  to  him,  and  became  his 
friend,  and  that  Fdtham  attacked  Ben  Jonson  in  an  ode  shortly 
before  the  aged  poet's  death,  but  contributed  a  flattering  elegy  to 
the  JoHsomu  Virhius  in  1638.  Early  in  life  Fdtham  visited 
Flanders,  and  published  obsovations  in  165a  under  the  title  of 
A  BrUf  Ckaraeter  of  the  Law  Cotmiries.  He  was  a  strict  high- 
churehznan  and  a  royalist;  he  even  described  Chariea  L  aa 
"  Christ  the  Second."  Hallam  stigmatized  Fdtham  aa  one  of 
our  worst  writers.  He  has  not,  indeed,  the  elegance  of  Bacon, 
whom  he  emulated,  and  he  is  often  obscure  aowd  affected;  but 
his  c(q)ious  imagery  and  genuine  penetration  give  his  reflectioos 
a  certain  charm.  To  the  middle  classes  of  the  17th  century 
he  seemed  a  heaven-sent  philoa(^her  and  guide,  and  was  only 
less  popular  than  Frauds  Quarles  the  poet. 

Eleven  editions  of  the  Resdms  appeared  before  170a  Later 
editions  by  James  Cumming  (London,  1806,  much  garbled;  has 
aooount  of  Fdtham's  life  and  writing*),  and  O.  Smeaton  in  **  Tcmfde 
Clacatcs  "  scries  (London,  1904). 


FBLTON.  OORMBLIUB  OONWAT  (1807-1862),  Americmn 
dassical  scholar,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  November  1807,  in  West 
Newbury,  Msssachuaetts.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
z8a7,  having  taught  school  in  the  winter  vacations  of  his  aophcK 
more  and  junior  years.  ■  After  teaching  in  the  Livingstone  high 
school  of  Geneseo,  New  York,  for  two  years,  he  became  tutor  at 
Harvard  in  1829,  university  professor  of  Greek  in  183a,  and 
Eliot  professor  of  Greek  literature  in  1834.  In  i860  he  succeeded 
James  Walker  as  president  of  Harvard,  which  podtion  he  held 
until  his  death,  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  a6th  of  February 
i86a.  Dr  Fdton  edited  many  cfswical  texts.  His  annotations 
on  Wolfs  text  of  the  Iliad  (1833)  are  espedally  valuable. 
Grteco,  Ancient  and  Modem  (a  vols.,  1867),  forty-nine  lectures 
before  the  Lowell  Institute,  is  scholarly,  able  and  suggestive  of 
the  author's  personality.  Among  his  miscellaneous  publications 
are  the  American  edition  of  Sir  William  Smith's  History  ef 
Greece  (1855) ;  translations  of  Menzd's  German  Literature  (1840), 
of  Munk's  Metres  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (1844),  and  of  Guyot's 
Earth  and  Man  (1849) ;  and  Familiar  Letters  from  Europe  (i86s) 

FELTON,  JOHN  (c,  1595-1638),  assassin  of  the  ist  duke  of 
Buckingham,  was  a  member  of  an  old  Suffolk  family  established 
atPlayford.  The  date  of  his  birth  and  the  name  of  his  father  are 
unknown,  but  his  mother  was  Eleanor,  daughter  of  William 
Wright,  mayor  of  Durham.  He  entered  the  army,  and  served 
as  lieutenant  in  the  expediUon  to  Cadiz  commanded  by  Sir 
Edward  Cecil  in  x6a5.  His  career  seems  to  have  been  ill-«tantd 
and  unfortunate  from  the  beginning.  His  left  hand  was  early 
disabled  by  a  wound,  and  a  morose  temper  rendered  him  un- 
popular and  prevented  his  advancement.  Every  application  made 
to  Buckingham  for  his  promotion  was  refused,  on  account  of  an 
enmity,  according  to  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  which  existed  between 
Fdton  and  Sir  Henry  Hungate,  a  favourite  of  Buckingham  To 
his  personal  appUcation  that  he  could  not  live  without  a  captaincy 
Buckingham  replied  harshly  "that  he  might  hang."   Whether  be 
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took  put  in  the  expedition  to  Rhi  in  1627  is  uncertain,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  continued  to  be  refused  promotion,  and 
that  even  his  scanty  pay  earned  during  the  Cadia  adventure  was 
not  received.  Exasperated  by  his  ill-treatment,  his  discontent 
sharpened  by  poverty,  and  his  hatred  of  Buckingham  intensified 
by  a  study  of  the  Cbnunons  "  Remonstrances  "  of  the  previous 
June,  and  t^  a  work  published  by  Eglcsham,  the  physician  of 
James  I.,  in  which  Buckingham  was  accused  of  poisoning  the  king, 
Fdtoci  determined  to  effect  his  assasstnation.  •  He  bought  a 
tenpeany  knife  on  Tower  HiU,  and  on  his  way  through  Fleet 
Street  he  left  his  name  in  a  church  to  be  prayed  for  as  "  a  man 
much  discontented  in  mind."  He  arrived  at  Portsmouth  at 
9  o'dock  in  the  morning  of  the  ajrd  of  August  1628,  and  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  Na  xo  High  Street,  where  Buckingham  was 
lodged.  Here  mingling  with  the  crowd  of  applicants  and  un- 
noticed he  stabbed  the  duke,  whoimmediatdy  fell  dead.  Thou^ 
escape  would  have  been  easy  he  confessed  the  deed  and  was 
seized  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  his  journey  thither,  such  was 
the  unpopularity  of  the  duke,  being  accompanied  by  cries  of 
"God  bless  thee  "from  the  people.  Charles  and  Laud  desired  he 
should  be  racked,  but  the  illegal  torture  was  prevented  by  the 
judges.  He  was  tried  before  the  king's  bench  on  the  97th  of 
November,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  hanged  the  next  day,  his 
body  bring  exposed  in  chains  subsequently  at  Portsmouth. 

FELTRE*  HORTO  DA,  Italian  painter  of  the  Venetian  school, 
who  worked  at  the  dose  of  the  1 5th  century  and  beginning  of  the 
16th.    His  real  name  appears  to  have  been  PietroLuaxo;  he  is  also 
known  by  the  name  2^ato  or  Zarottov  dther  from  the  place  of  his 
death  or  because  his  father,  a  surgeon,  was  in  Zara  during  the 
son's  childhood:  whether  he  was  termed  Morto  (dead)  from  hu 
loyless  temperament  is  a  disputed  point     He  may  probably 
have  studied  painting  first  in  Venice,  but  under  what  master  is 
uncertain.    At  an  early  age  be  went  to  Rome,  and  investigated 
the  ancient,  especially  the  subterranean  remains,  and  thence  to 
FoKzuoli,  where  he  painted  from  the  decorations  of  antique  cryfAs 
or  **  g^tt."    The  st^  of  fanciful  arabesque  which  he  formed  for 
himsdf  from  these  studies  gained  the  name  of  "  grottesche," 
whence  comes  the  term  "  grotesque  ";  not,  indeed,  that  Morto 
was  the  first  painter  of  arabesque  in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  for 
ait  of  this  kind  had,  ^part  from  his  influence,  been  fully  devdoped, 
both  in  paintii^  and  in  sculpture,  towards  1480,  but  he  may  have 
powcrfidly  aided  its  diffusion  southwards     Hb  works  were 
received  with  much  favour  in  Rome.    He  afterwards  went  to 
Florence,  and  painted  some  fine  grotesques  in  the  Palaxzo 
PttbUicoL    Returning  to  Vouce  towards  1505,  he  assisted 
dorgiooe  in  painting  the  Fondaco  dd  Tedcschi,  and  seems  to 
have  remained  with  him  till  x$xx.    If  we  may  trust  Riddfi, 
Hoito  eloped  with  the  mistress  of  Giorgione,  whose  grid  at  this 
transnctloa  brought  him  to  the  grave;  the  allegation,  however, 
is  hardy  reconcilable  with  other  accounts.    It  may  have  been 
in  15XS  that  Morto  returned  to  his  native  Fdtre,  then  in  a  very 
condition  from  the  ravages  of  war  in  1509     There  he 
various  works,  induding  some  frescoes,  still  partly 
and  considered  to  be  alinost  worthy  of  the  hand  of 
RsphaH,  in  the  loggia  beside  San  Stdano.    Towards  the  age  of 
fof^five,  Morto,  unquiet  and  dissatisfied,  abandoned  painting 
and  took  to  sddiering  in  the  service  of  the  Venetian  republic 
He  was  made  captain  of  a  troop  of  two  hundred  men,  and  fighting 
valoroody,  he  is  said  to  have  died  at  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  in  1 519 
This  story,  and  especially  the  date  of  it,  are  questionable  there 
is  aone  reason  to  think  that  Morto  was  painting  as  late  as  1532 
One  id  his  pictures  is  in  the  Berlin  museum,  an  allegorical  subject 
oC'^PftaoeandWar."    Andrea  Fdtrini  was  his  pupil  and  assistant 
Si  a  decorative  painter. 

nanM  (anc  FelirUi,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Venetia, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bdluno^  so  m.  W  S.W.  of  it  by  rail, 
sitnaicd  on  in  isolated  hiU,  885  ft  above  sea-leveL  Pop  (xgoi) 
$468  (town),  x$,S4j  (ooDmune)  Hie  cathedral  has  a  fine  poly- 
fsnal  apse  of  the  x6th  century  The  Palauo  dd  Consi^io,  now 
a  theatre,  is  attributed  to  PaUadia  At  one  end  of  the  chief 
sqnaie  of  the  town,  thePiaxzaMaggiore,  is  the  dstem  by  which 
th^  um9  u  supplied  with  water,  and  a  laxfe  fountain.    There 


are  some  remains  of  the  medieval  castle.  The  ancient  Fdtria, 
which  lay  on  the,  road  (Via  Claudia)  from  Opitergium  to  IViden- 
tum,  does  not  seem  to  have  beenaplace  of  any  importance  under 
the  Romans.  .  Vittorino  dd  Rambddoni  da  Fdtre  (X378-X446) 
was  a  famous  educator  and  philosopher  of  his  time. 

FELUCCA  (an  Italian  word;  in  forms  like  the  Span,  fatuca, 
Ft.  felouqm,  it  appeals  in  other  languages;  it  is  probably  ol 
Arabic  origin,  d.  ftdk,  a  ship^  and  falaka,  to  be  round,  the 
modern  Arabic  form  is  falukak),  a  type  of  vcssd  uMd  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  coasters  or  fishing-boats.  It  is  a  long,  low 
and  narrow  undecked  vessd,  built  for  speed,  and  propdled  by 
oars  or  sails.  The  sails  are  lateenrshap^  and  carried  on  one  or 
two  masts  placed  far  forward  (see  Boat). 

FEMALE,  the  corrdative  of  "  male,"  the  sex  which  performs 
the  function  of  conodving  and  bearing  as  opposed  to  the  beget- 
ting of  young.  -  Hie  word  in  Biiddle  English  is  femdUy  adopted 
from  the  Erench  from  the  Lat.  femdta,  which  is  a  diminutive, 
and  in  dassical  Latin  used  strictly  as  such,  oifemina,  a  woman. 
The  present  termination  in  En^h  is  due  to  a  conxkexion  in 
ideas  with  "  male." .  In  various  mechanical  devices,  where  two 
corresponding  parts  work  within  the  other,  the  recdving  part  is 
often  known  as  the  "  female,"  as  for  example  in  the  "  male  " 
and  "  female  screw."  The  O.  Fr.  feme,  modem  femnu,  occurs  in 
legal  phrasedogy  in  fewte  copert,  a  married  woman,  i.e.  one 
protected  or  covered  by  a  husband^  and  in  feme  soU,  one  not  so 
protected,  a  widow  or  spinster  (see  Wokbm  and  Husband  and 
Wife) 

FEMERELU  property  FtncsxELL  (from  O.  ¥t,  fumeraUU, 
Lat  fumus,  smoke),  the  dd  EngjUsh  term  given  to  the  lantern 
in  the  ridge  of  a  hall  roof  for  the  purpose  of  letting  out  the  smoke 
of  the  fire  kindled  on  a  central  hearth. 

FENCING.  If  by  "  fendng  "—the  art  of  fence,  U,  of  defence 
or  offence — were  meant  geiierally  the  dexterous  use  of  the  sword, 
the  subject  would  be  wide  indeed;  as  wide,  in  fact,  as  the  history 
of  the  sword  (^.v.)  ilsdf.  But,  in  its  modem  acceptation,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  has  become  consideraUy  restricted.  The 
scope  of  investigation  must  therdore  be  confined  to  one  kind  of 
swordsmanship  only*  to  that  which  depends  on  the  regulated, 
artifidal  conditions  of  "  single  combat."  It  is  indeed  this  play, 
hemmed  in  by  many  restrictions,  which  we  have  come  to  mean 
more  spedally  by  '*  fendng."  It  differs,  of  course,  in  many 
respects,  from  what  may  be  csUed  the  art  of  fighting  in  the  light 
of  nature.  But  as  iu  restrictions  are  among  the  very  demenu 
which  work  to  the  perfection  of  the  play,  it  b  undoubtedly  in 
the  history  of  swordsmanship  as  applied  to  dudling  (see  Duel) 
that  we  shall  trace  the  higher  devdopmexit  of  the  art 

It  may  be  said  that  the  history  of  fendng,  therefore,  would  be 
tantamount  to  the  history  of  private  duelling.  Now,  this  is  an 
ethical  subject;  one,  again,  which  would  carry  the  investigation 
too  far;  and  it  need  not  be  taken  up  farther  back  than  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  century,  when,  on  the  disuse  of  the  medieval 
wager  of  battle,  the  practice  of  private  duelling  began  to  take 
an  assured  footing  in  a  warlike  sodety.  It  is  curious  to  msrk 
that  the  first  cultivation  of  refined  cunning  in  fence  dates  from 
that  period,  which  corresponds  chrondogioUly  with  the  general 
disuse  of  armour,  both  in  battle  and  in  more  private  encounters 
It  is  still  more  curious  to  note  that,  in  order  to  fit  himsdf  to 
meet  what  was  an  illcgd  but  aristocratic  obligation,  the  gdlant 
of  those  days  had  to  appeal  to  a  dass  of  men  hitherto  little 
considicred:  to  those  plebeian  adepts,  in  fact,  who  for  generations 
had  cultivated  skill  in  the  use  of  hand  weapons,  on  foot  and 
without  armour  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  earliest  masters 
of  fence  in  all  countries,  namdy,  the  masters  of  the  art  of  con- 
ducting skilfully  what  was  essentially  considered  as  an  honourable 
encounter,  were  almost  invariably  to  be  fouikd  among  a  some- 
what dishonoured  gentry— gladiators,  free  companions,  pro- 
fessional champions,  more  or  less  openly  recognized,  or  bravoes 
d  the  most  uncompromising  character. 

In  Germany,  which  may  be  considered  the  cradle  of  systematic 
swordsmanship,  these  teacheis  of  the  sword  had,  as  early  as  the 
X5tb  century,  formed  themselves  into  gilds,  among  which  the 
best  known  were  the  MarxbrUder^ot  the  Associates  of  St  Marcus 
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of  Lfiwenberg,  who  had  their  headquiiten  at  Frankfort,  and 
branches  in  all  the  more  important  towns.  Similariy,  in  Spain 
and  in  northern  Italy,  professional  swordsmen  were  at  various 
times  allowed  to  form  themselves  into  recognized  or  at  least 
tolerated  associations. 

In  England  "  swordmen  "  had  been  looked  upon  with  espedal 
disfavour  by  the  powers  that  were,  until  Henry  VIII.,  who 
was  a  great  lover  of  all  manly  exercises,  found  it  likewise 
advisable  to  turn  their  obnoxious  existence  to  a  disciplined  and 
profitable  channel  by  regularizing  their  position.  The  most  re- 
doubtable masters  were  allowed  to  form  themselves  into  a 
company,  with  powers  to  increase  their  numbers  with  suitable 
and  duly  tried  men,  in  imitation  of  the  world-famed  German 
Marxbrilder  or  MarcushrUdtr,  Under  these  conditions  they 
were  granted  the  lucrative  monopoly  of  teaching  the  art  of  fight 
in  England.  The  enormous  privileges  that  the  king,  in  course  of 
time,  conferred  on  his  Corporation  of  Masters  of  Defence  very 
soon  enabled  it  to  put  down  or  absorb  all  the  more  ferocious  of 
independent  swashbucklers,  and  thereby  to  impart  to  the  pro- 
fession a  moderate  degree  of  respectability  under  the  coat  of 
arms  granted  by  the  royal  heralds:  gules  a  sWord  pendant 
argent. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  corporations  and  in  the  fighting 
dens  of  independent  swordsmen,  therefore,  that  sprouted  the 
first  buds  of  systematic  swordsmanship.  -  Among  the  pro- 
fessional fencers,  curiously  and  happily  for  the  historian,  there 
seem  to  have  been  a  few  with  a  literary  turn  of  mind. 

The  oldest  manuscripts  of  fence  belong  to  Italy  and  Germany. 
Th^  deal  with  the  methods  of  carrying  out  single  combats  on 
foot,  with  any  of  the  most  generally  accepted  weapons — ^long 
sword  and  short  sword,  dagger  and  every  kind  of  knives,  mace, 
bng  and  short  staff,  axes,  &c., — and  with  the  tricks  of  wrestling 
recommendable  therefor.  Among  the  most  comprehensive  in 
their  scope  may  be  mentioned  //  Fior  it  bailaglia  di  Maestro  Fiore 
da  Lihari  da  Premariaco',  a  work  which,  although  illustrated 
with  truly  Italian  taste  and  grace,  shows,  as  far  as  its  fighting 
style  is  concerned,  unmistakable  marks  of  German  influence. 
The  text  of  the  MS.  bears  the  date  1410,  but  the  writer  was  known 
to  be  flourishing  as  a  master  of  fence  as  eariy  as  2383.  -  A  reprint 
of  this  invaluable  codex  has  been  published,  under  the  care  of 
Francesco  Donati,  by  the  Istituto  Italiano  d?  ArH  Grafiche. 
Another  is  the  better  known  Thalkofer's  Fechi  Buck,  gerkhOiche 
und  andere  Zweykdmpfe  darOeUend  (1467),  a  reprint  of  which, 
with  its  268  plates  in  facsimile,  was  brought  out  by  Gustave 
Hergsell  in  Prague.  The  oldest  printed  book  is  likewise  German : 
ErgrUndung  dar  ritlerlkher  Kunsi  der  PectUereif  von  Andreas 
Paumjeindl,  Preifeckter  mu  Wien  (15x6).  This  work,  which  is 
exceedingly  rare,  is  a  very  complete  exponent  of  the  ways  of 
widding  long  and  short  blades  to  the  utmost  of  their  lethal 
capacity.  It  was  reproduced  (under  various  titles,  very  confus- 
ing to  the  bibliographer)  in  Frankfort,  Augsburg,  Strassburg, 
and  finally  done  into  French  under  the  name  of  La  Noble  science 
desjoueurs  d*ipU,  published  in  Paris  and  Antwerp,  1535. 

Following  the  Germans,  the  oldest  printed  books  of  fence  are 
Italian.  The  first  French  book  on  the  sword  is  known  to  be  a 
translation  from  the  German.  Curiously  enough,  the  second,  and 
one  of  the  most  notable,  Le  TraiU  de  PSpie  setde,  mire  de  Unites 
armes,  of  the  Sieur  de  St  Didier,  published  in  Paris  in  1573,  can 
be  shown  to  be  a  transparent  adaptation  of  two  Italian  treatises, 
the  TraUato  di  scienza  d*  arme  of  CamiUo  Agrippa,  and  Grassi's 
Ragicne  di  adoperar  sicuramente  Parmej  &c 

It  is  about  this  time,  namely,  the  latter  half  of  the  i6thcentury, 
that  swordsmanship  pure  and  simple  may  be  said  to  find  its 
origin,  for  then  a  great  change  is  perceptiUe  in  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  fence  books,  they  dissociate  themselves  from 
indecorous  wrestling  tricks,  and  approximate  more  and  more 
to  the  consideration  of  what  we  understand  by  swordsmanship. 
The  older  works  expounded  the  art  of  fighting  generally;  Uught 
the  reader  a  number  of  valuable,  if  not  "gentlemanlike," 
dodges  Ujft  overcoming  an  adversary  at  ail  manner  of  weapons: 
now  the  lucubrations  of  fence-masters  deal  almost  exclusively 
with  the  walking  sword,  that  is,  the  dueUing  weapon— with  the 


rapier  in  fact,  both  with  and  without  its  lieutenant,  the 
dagger. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  period  private  duelling 
and  cavalier  quarrelsomeness  amounted  to  a  perfect  mania. 
The  fencing  master  was  no  longer  merely  a  teacher  of  efficacious, 
if  rascally,  tricks;  he  was  becoming  a  model  of  gallant  deport- 
ment; in  many  cases  he  Was  even  a  recognized  arbito'  on 
matters  of  honour.  He  was  often  a  gentleman  himself  t  at  all 
events  he  posed  as  such. 

Although  the  Germans  were  always  redoubtable  adepts  at 
the  rougher  games  of  swordsmanship,  it  is  in  Italy  that  b  to  be 
found  devdopment  of  that  nimbler,  more  regulated,  more 
cunning,  better  controlled,  kind  of  play  which  we  have  learned 
to  associate  with  the  t«in  "  fencing."  It  was  from  Italy  that 
the  art  of  fence  first  spread  over  Europe:  not  from  Spain,  as 
it  has  been  asserted  by  many  writers.  The  Italians — ^if  we  take 
their  eariy  books  as  evidence,  and  the  fact  that  their  phraseology 
was  adopted  by  all  Europe — ^were  the  first  to  perceive  (as  soon 
as  the  problem  of  armour-breaking  ceased  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant one  in  fi^t)  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  point.  They 
accordingly  reduced  the  breadth  of  thdr  sword,  modified  the 
hilt  portion  thereof  to  admit  of  readier  thrust  action,  and 
relegated  the  cut  to  quite  a  secondary  position  in  their  system. 
With  this  lighter  weapon  they  devised  in  course  of  time  that 
brilliant  cunning  play  known  as  rapier  fence. 

The  rapier  was  ultimately  adopted  everywhere  by  men  of 
courtly  habit;  but,  in  England  at  least,  it  was  not  accepted 
without  murmur  and  vituperation  from  the  older  fighting  dass  of 
swordsmen,  especially  from  the  members  and  admirers  of  the 
English  Corporation  of  Defence  Masters.  As  a  body  En^ishmen 
were  as  conservative  then  as  they  are  now.  They  knew  the 
value  of  what  they  had  as  their  own,  and  distrusted  ixmovations, 
espedaUy  from  foreign  quarters.  The  old  sword  and  the  buckler 
were  reckoned  as  your  true  English  weapons:  they  always  went 
together— in  fact  sword  and  buckler  play  in  the  z6th  century  was 
evidently  hdd  to  be  as  national  a  game  as  boxing  came  to  be  in  a 
later  age.  Many  are  the  allusions  in  contemporary  dramatic 
literature  to  this  characteristic  national  distrust  of  continental 
innovations.  There  is  the  weU-known  passage  in  Porter's  play. 
The  Two  Angry  Womm  of  Abingdon^  for  instance:  "  Sword  and 
buckler  fight,"  says  a  sturdy  Briton  (in  much  the  same  tone  of 
disgust  as  a  British  lover  of  &ticuffs  might  now  assume  when 
talking  of  a  French  **  Mounseer's  "  foil  play),  "  begins  to  grow 
out  of  use.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  shall  never  see  good  manhood 
again.  If  it  be  Once  gone,  this  poking  fight  with  rapier  and  dagger 
irill  come  up.  Then  the  tall  man  (that  is,  a  courageous  man  and 
a  good  sword-and-buckler  man)  will  be  spitted  ^e  a  cat  <»-  a 
rabbiti"  The  long-«word,  that  is,  the  two-hander,  was  also  an 
essentially  national  weapon.  It  was  a  right-down  pleasing  and 
sturdy  implement,  recalling  in  good  sted  the  vernacular  quarter- 
staff  of  old.  ■  It  required  thews  and  sinews,  and,  inddentaHy, 
mudi  bed  and  ale.  The  long-sword  man  looked  pcarfaaps  with 
even  greater  disfavour  than  the  smaller  swashbudder  upon  the 
new-fangled  "bird-spiL"  "Tut,  man,"  says  Justice  Shallow, 
typical  laudator  of  the  good  bygone  days,  on  hearing  of  the 
ridiculous  Frenchman's  skill  with  his  rapier,  "  I  could  have  told 
you  more.  In  these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes, 
stoccadoes,  and  I  know  not  what;  'tis  the  heart.  Master  Page, 
'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  seen  the  time,  with  my  long-sword,  I 
would  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  ddp  like  rats.** 

Now,  sword-and-buckler  and  long-sword  play  was  no  doubt  a 
manly  pursuit  and  a  useful  -  But,  as  an  every-day  companion, 
the  long-sword  was  incongruous  to  a  fastidious  cavalier;  and, 
again,  the  buckler,  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  broad  swashing 
blade  of  home  production,  was  hardly  more  suitaUe.  In 
Elizabethan  days  it  soon  became  obvious  that  th^  buckler  was 
inadmisuble  as  an  item  of  gentlemanly  attire.  Itwasacoordingjy 
left  to  th«  body  attendant;  and  the  gallant  took  kindly  to  the 
fine  rapier  of  Milanese  or  Toledan  make.  On  the  other  hand ,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  the  rapid  popularity  gained  am<mg  the 
gentry  by  this  nimble  rapier,  so  much  reviled  by  the  older  fighting 
men.    The  rapier,  in  fact,  came  in  with  the  taste  for  "cavaUero** 
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itjAe,  and  may  be  looked  upon  u  its  fit  outwird  symbol  already 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Mazy.  In  EUzabeth's  rdgn  it  was  finnly 
fft«hii«ii^  as  yonr  oniy  gentlemanlike  weapon. 

The  lapicr  was  decidedly  a  foreigner;  yet  it  suited  the 
Elizabethan  age,  for  it  was  decorative  as  well  as  practicaL  Its 
play  was  picturesque,  fantastic--almost  euphuistlc,  one  might 
say— in  oompazison  with  the  matter-of-fact  hanger  of  older  days. 
Its  phraseology  had  a  quaint,  rich,  southern  smack,  which 
QMinoCcd  outlandish  experience  and  gave  those  conversant  with 
its  intricate  distinctions  that  marvellous  character,  at  once 
precious  and  ruffling,  which  was  so  highly  appreciated  by  the 
cavalier  youth  of  the  time.  The  rapier  in  its  heyday  was  an 
t^piifahU  weapon  to  lo<^  at,  a  delicious  one  to  widd.  And, 
besides,  in  proper  hands,  it  was  undoubtedly  one  that  was  most 
condiisive.  It  was,  in  short,  as  elegant  and  deadly  as  its  prede- 
cessors were  sturdy  and  brutal. 

By  the  time  that  the  most  perfect,  namely,  the  Italian,  rapier 
fence  came  to  be  generally  taught  in  England — ^that  is,  during  the 
last  third  of  Elisabeth's  reign— the  theory  of  swordsmanship,  as 
applied  to  a  single  combat,  after  having  passed  through  many 
leases  of  imperfection,  wasalready  tolerably  simple  and  practical. 
(The  exact  story  of  its  evolution  may  be  found  in  a  work  now 
inctaxdcd  in  Bohn's  Libraries,  Schools  and  Masters,  of  Fence.) 
What  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  cardinal  actions  of  regu- 
lated smd-play  on  foot,  namely,  the  lunge,  had  already  been 
disoovtxed.  Althou^  a  great  many  movements  which,  according 
to  modem  notions,  would  be  considered  not  only  unnecessary  but 
actoally  pemidous,  still  formed  part  of  the  system,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  considering  the  character  of  the  weapon, 
anything  very  much  better  covdd  be  devised,  even  in  our  present 
state  of  knowledge. 

For  it  most  be  remembered  that  the  evolution  of  the  forms  of 
the  swDfd  and  of  the  theories  concerning  its  most  efficient  use 
axe  dosdy  connected.  It  is,  in  fact,  sometimes  difficult  to 
dedde  whctlxr  the  change  in  the  shape  of  the  weapon  was  the 
resolt  of  a  devdopment  of  a  theory;  or  whether  new  theories 
were  dabocated  to  fit  alterations  in  these  shapes  due  to  fashion  or 
any  other  reason. 

When  systematic  fence  came  over  to  England  it  was  already 
mncb  simplified  (it  should  be  noted  that  improvement  in  the 
art,  from  its  earlieit  days  down  to  the  present  time,  seems  always 
to  have  been  in  the  direction  of  simplification);  yet,  for  more 
than  a  century  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  real  treatise, 
ntaffh^^t^m  never  reached  that  point  which  would  render 
impossible  a  bdief  in  the  undoubted  efficacy  of  those  "  secret 
thntsts,"  of  that "  universal  parry,"  of  those  inductable  passes, 
iriiich  every  master  professed  to  teach.  These  predous  secrets 
remain  long,  among  a  certain  shady  class  of  swordsmen,  an  object 
of  untiring  study,  carried  on  with  much  the  same  faith  and  zest 
as  the  quest  of  the  alchemist  for  his  powder  of  projection,  or  of  the 
Merchant  Adventurer  for  £1  Dorado.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no 
such  thing  as  an  insuperable  pass,  a  secret  thrust  or  parry;  every 
attack  uiM  be  parried,  every  parry  can  be  deceived  by  suitable 
movements.  Yet  there  was  some  justification  for  the  belief  in 
the  fti^fnrr  of  secrets  of  swordsmanship  in  days  when,  as  a  rule, 
lessons  oi  fence  were  given  in  jealous  privacy;  constant  practice 
at  one  particular  pass,  especially  with  the  long  rapier,  which 
required  a  great  deal  of  muscular  strength,  might  render  any 
pecniiady  fierce,  sudden  and  audacious  stroke  ezcessivdy 
dangerous  to  one  who  did  not  happen  to  have  opposed  that  stroke 
before.  Undoubtedly  there  was  little  in  Elizabethan  fencing- 
schools  of  what  we  understand  in  modem  days  by  loose-play 
between  the  pupils;  practice  was  almost  invariably  conducted 
between  scholair  and  teacher  in  private;  and  thus  the 
opportunities  for  watching  or  testing  any  partioilar  fencer's  play 
were  few.  Such  an  opportunity  would,  as  a  rule,  only  occur  on 
occasions  of  an  earnest  fight;  and  the  posse»or  of  a  specially 
handy  thrust  (if  it  came  off  at  all)  would  of  course  take  good  care 
that  hu  of^onent  should  not  live  to  ponder  over  the  secret. 
The  secret,  such  as  it  was,  remained.  In  this  guise  it  was 
inevitahle  that  an  almost  superstitious  belief  in  "  secret  foynes," 
fo  the  botto  sterile  of  certain  practised  duellisU,  should  arise. 


Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  i6th  century  there  were  many  free-lances  in  the  field  of  arms 
who  professed  to  teach,  in  exchange  for  much  gold,  strokes  that 
were  not  to  be  parried.  From  one  truculent  personage,  whom 
Brantdme  mentions,  Tappa  the  Milanese,  you  could  learn  how  to 
cut  (if  it  so  took  your  fancy)  both  eyes  out  of  your  adversary's 
face  with  a  rinverso  tondo,  or  circular  "  reverse  of  the  point." 
From  Caizo,  another  Italian  teacher,  at  one  time  much  favoured 
by  the  French  court,  lessons  were  to  be  had  in  the  special  art  of 
ham-stringing.  Caizo's  boUe  seer^  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
mor6  nor  less  than  9.  f also  manco,  that  is,  a  left-handed  drawing 
cut,  at  the  inside  of  the  knee.  But,  as  [vactised  and  taught  by 
him,  it  was  infallible.  This  stroke  has  come  down  to  us  as  ^ 
coup  de  Jamac—A  stroke,  be  it  said,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
bad  name,  was  quite  as  fair  as  any  in  rapier  fence.  One  Le 
Flamand,  a  French  master  in  Paris,  was  reputed  the  inventor  of  a 
jerky  time-thrust  at  the  adversary's  brows,  which  was  a  certainty. 
This  special  foyne,  which  was  merely  an  imbrocata  at  the  h<ad, 
has  become  l^endary  in  the  fencing  world  as  la  boUe  de  Nevers. 
English  fencers  have  their  own  legends  about "  the  very  butcher 
of  a  silk  button,"  and  this  brings  us  to  the  first  writer  on  the 
rapier  in  England,  Vincenzio  Saviolo,  the  great  expounder  of  that 
Italianated  fence  which  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  old  masters, 
withal  so  much  admired  of  Elizabethan  courtiers;  the  man,  in 
short,  who — there  seems  to  be  much  internal  evidence  to  show  it 
— was  Shakespeare's  fendng  master. 

Vincenzio  was  not  the  only  foreign  master  of  note  esfablished 
in  London  during  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  One, 
Signor  Rocco,  had,  we  hear,  a  very  gorgeously  appointed 
academy  in  Warwick  Lane,  near  St  Paul's,  where  he  coined 
money  rapidly  at  the  expense  of  gulls  and  gallants  alike.  But 
this  man  came  to  grief  ultimatdy  in  an  encounter  with  the  long- 
sword  with  an  old-fashioned  English  master  of  defence.  Another 
popular  teacher  was  a  certain  "  C»eronimo " ;  but  he  also  met 
with  a  mdancholy  and  premature  end  by  the  bands  of  one  Cheef^ 
"  a  tall  man  in  his  fight  and  natural  English,"  says  George  Silver, 
the  champion  of  the  Corporation  of  Masters  of  Defence.  Saviolo, 
however,  seems  to  have  remained  unconquezed.  In  his  work 
(Vincentio  Saviolo^  his  practise,  in  two  bookes,  the  first  intreating 
of  the  use  of  the  Rapier  and  Dagger,  the  second  of  Honor  and 
honorable  quarrels.  London.  Printed  by  John  Wolfe,  1595) 
are  expounded  in  a  most  typical  manner  the  prindples  of  rapier 

play- 

The  fencing  phraseology  of  EUzabethan  times  is  highly 
picturesque,  but  with  difficulty  intelligible  in  the  absence  of 
practical  demonstration.  Without  going  into  technical  details 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  long  Elizabethan  rapier,  however 
admirably  balanced  it  might  otherwise  be,  was  still  too  heavy  to 
admit  of  quick  parries  with  the  blade  itself.  Thrusts,  as  a  rule, 
had  to  be  avoided  by  body  movements,  by  ducking,  or  by  a 
vault  aside  {incartata),  or  beaten  away  with  the  left  hand,  the 
hand  being  protected  with  a  gauntlet  or  armed  with  a  dagger. 
In  fact,  one  may  say  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  Elizabethan 
sword-play  was  the  concerted  action  of  the  left  hand  parrying 
while  the  right  delivered  the  attack.  Benvolio's  description  of 
Tybalt's  fight  is  graphic: — 

"  With  piercing  steel  he  tilts  at  bold  Mercu  tic's  breast* 

Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point. 

And  with  a  martial  scorn,  witn  one  hand  beats 

Cold  death  aside,  and  with  the  other 

Sends  it  back  to  Tyt)alt,  whose  dexterity 

Retortoit  .  .  ." 

Of  these  body  movements,  in  Saviolo's  days,  the  most  approved 
were:  the  incartata,  just  mentioned;  the  pass  (the  "  passado," 
in  the  ruffling  Anglo-Italian  jargon),  that  is,  passing  of  one 
foot  in  front  of  the  other  whilst  ddivering  the  attack;  the  botta 
lunga,  or  lunge;  and  the  earicado,  which  was  a  far-reaching 
combination  of  the  two.  Of  systematic  sword  movements  there 
weresix:  Jlocato, athrustddiveredwithnailsupwards;  imbrocata, 
with  nails  down;  putUa^eversa,  any  thrust  delivered  from  the 
left  side  of  the  body;  mandritto,  a  cut  from  the  right;  rinterso, 
one  from  the  left-  •'•"»™«—  a  right-down  blow  with  the  point 
of  the  sword. 
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Tlie  new  trt  of  fence,  as  lyitcmatfied  by  the  principlet  of 
npier  pUy,  was  on  the  whole  abcady  acoq>ted  in  Englaad 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  i6th  centiuy,  and  was,  as  we  know, 
destined  to  enduxe.  Nevertheless,  there  were  still  many  partisans 
of  the  older  school:  lovers  of  the  national  short-sword  and  the 
buckler.  Their  tenets  are  to  be  found  embodied,  in  very  strenu* 
ous  language,  by  the  George  Silver  mentioned  above,  a  member, 
it  would  seem,  of  the  now  dwindling  company  of  Masters  of 
Defence,  in  his  small  work:  Fwadwu  of  D^ence,  wherein  is 
proved  the  trim  ground  ofjiikt  to  be  in  the  skirt  asicioHt  weapons^  etc. 
Printed  in  London,  1599.  (The  work  has  been  reprinted  by 
Messrs  George  Bell  &  Sons.) 

The  Italians  were  undoubtedly  the  leaders  in  swQrd-play; 
but,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  Spaniards 
developed  a  peculiar  school  of  their  own,  which  for  a  short  while 
was  all  the  mode  in  England  as  well  as  in  France.  The  last  trace, 
be  it  stated,  of  that  school  is  now  extinct.  Yet  the  Spaniard  of 
cavalier  days  was  undoubtedly  a  formidable  duellist ;  that  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  man,  not  of  hb  art.  The 
Italian's  fence  was  artistic;  the  Spaniard's  dexterity  was  essen- 
tially scientific.  In  Spain  were  to  be  found  typically  those 
"  04>tain8  of  G>mplements,"  who  not  only  understood  in  their 
most  intricate  maxes  the  proper  "  dependencies  "  for  the  cartel, 
but  also  the  mathematical  certainties  for  the  "reason  demon- 
strative." These  Spanish  books  are  marvellously  pedantic; 
one  may  as  well  say  it,  frankly  ridiculous.  Spanish  masters  in- 
structed their  schdars  on  mathematical  lines,  with  the  help  of 
diagrams  drawn  on  the  floor  within  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which 
bore  certain  cryptic  proportions  to  length  of  human  arms  and 
Spanish  swords.  The  drde  was  inscribed  in  squares  and  inter- 
sected by  sundry  chords  bearing  occult  but,  it  was  held,  incon- 
trovertible reUtions  to  probabilities  of  strokes  and  parries. 
The  scholar  was  to  step  from  certain  interMctions  to  certain 
others.  If  this  stepping  was  correctly  done  the  result  was  a  fore- 
gone victory.  "A  viUain,"  exclaims  Mercutio,  indignantly, 
"  who  fights  by  the  book  of  arithmetic."  Elizabethan  comedies 
bring  us  many  an  echo  of  its  great  expounder  <A  mathematical 
swordsmanship,  the  magnificent  Carranxa,  the  primer  inventor 
de  la  Cieneia  de  las  Armas t  the  writer  of  treatises  so  abstruse  on 
"  the  first  and  second  cause,"  in  questions  of  honour  and  sword- 
ing,  that  they  have  never  been  quite  imdetstood  to  this  day. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  nutter  in  connexion  with  the 
Spanish  fence  is  that  the  most  splendid  treatise  of  the  sword 
published  in  the  French  language  is  in  reality  purely  Spanish 
(we  have  seen  that  the  fint  was  German,  and  the  second  an 
adaptation  of  Italian  treatises).  This  third  work,  Acadimie  de 
I'  ipH  de  Girard  TkUnudtf  d^AnverSt  etc.,  a  indeed  a  monument; 
one  of  the  biggest  books  ever  printed,  and  beyond  compare  the 
biggest  book  of  fence.  It  was  issued  in  x6a8  by  the  Leiden 
Elzevirs,  and  took  fifteen  years  to  complete.  Nine  reigning 
princes  and  a  vast  number  of  private  gentlemen  subscribed  to 
meet  its  stupendous  expenses. 

This  work  was  spoken  of  as  a  "  monument."  It  may,  in  some 
respects,  be  looked  upon  as  the  funeral  monument  of  the  old 
rapier  fence;  for  soon  after  that  period  rose  an  entirely  new 
school,  one  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  less  portentous  weapon,  the 
small-sword  of  French  pattern;  a  school  destined  to  endure, 
and  to  lead  to  the  perfection  of  our  modem  escrime. 

The  evolution  of  this  new  school  is  an  instance  of  the  influence 
of  fashion  upon  the  shape  of  the  sword,  and  hence  upon  theories 
concerning  its  use.  The  French  school  of  fendng  may  be  said 
to  owe  its  origin  to  the  adoption,  under  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  short 
court-sword  in  place  of  the  over-long  wide-hilted  rapier  of  the 
older  style.  With  a  weapon  of  such  reduced  dimensions,  of  such 
reduced  weight,  the  advantage  of  the  dagger  as  a  fendng  adjunct 
at  once  ceased  to  be  felt.  The  dagger,  last  Gothic  remnant, 
disappeared  accordingly;  and  there  arose  rapidly  a  new  system 
of  play,  in  which  most  of  the  defensive  aaions  were  performed 
by  the  blade  alone;  in  which,  at  the  same  time  (the  reduction 
in  the  size  and  wdght  of  the  weapon  rendering  the  efficiency  of 
the  edge  almost  nugatory  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  point), 
an  cutting  action  was  ultimatdy  discarded. 


It  is  from  that  date,  namely,  from  the  last  third  of  the  iTtb 
century,  that  the  sword,  as  a  fighting  implement,  becomes 
differentiated  into  two  very  different  directions.  The  mHitary 
weapon  becomes  the  back-sword  or  sabre;  the  walking  com- 
panion and  dudling  weapon  becomes  what  we  now  nnderstand 
by  the  small-sword.  Two  utteriy  different  kinds  of  fence  are 
practised:  one,  that  of  the  back-sword;  the  other,  what  we 
would  now  call  fofl-play. 

The  magnificent  old  cut  and  thrust  rapier  still  flourished,  it 
is  true,  in  parts  of  Italy  and  Spain;  but  by  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  it  had  already  become  an  object  of  ridicule  in  the 
eyes  of  all  persons  addicted  to  bon  ton—^nd  it  must  be 
remembered  that  bon  ton,  on  the  Continent  eveiywhcK  and 
even  in  England,  at  that  time,  was  French  ton.  The  walking 
sword,  fit  for  s  gentleman's  dde,  was  therefore  the  small-swoid 
of  Versailles  pattern.  Its  use  had  to  be  learnt  from  French 
masters  of  deportment;  the  old  magniloquent  Italo-Spantsh 
rapier  jargon  was  forgotten;  French  terms,  barbarised  into 
carte,  tierce,  sagoon,  fianquonade,  and  so  forth,  were  slone  under- 
stood. In  fact,  French  fendng  became  as  indispensable  an 
accomplishment  to  the  Georgian  gentlemen  as  the  fine  Italianatcd 
foyning  had  been  to  the  Elizabethan. 

The  new  French  sword-play  was,  it  must  be  owned,  very  neat, 
quiet,  precise,  and,  if  an3rthkig,  even  more  deadly  than  the  old 
fence.  It  was  perfect  as  a  decorous  mode  of  fight,  and  as  well 
suited  to  the  Uce  ruffles,  to  the  high  perruque  and  the  red  heels 
of  the  "  beau  "  as  the  long  cup-hilted  rapier  had  been  to  the 
booted  and  spurred  "  cavalier."  •  The  essence  of  iu  play  was 
nimbleness  of  wrist;  it  required  quickness  of  spirit  rather  than 
muscular  vigour.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  same  sort 
of  popular  opposition  met  the  invasion  of  French  fendng.  in 
post-Restoration  days,  that  had  been  offered  to  the  new-fangled 
Italian  rapier  a  century  earlier.  During  the  Pariiamentary 
period  the  rapier  and  its  attendant  dagger  had  practically  dis- 
appeared; they  were  not  true  wariike  we^wns,  their  chief 
virtue  was  for  dudling  or  sudden  encounters.  But  the  stout 
English  back-sword  survived;  and  with  it  a  very  definite  school 
of  back-sword  play.  Under  Charles  II.,  the  amusemat  of  stage 
or  prize-fighting  with  swords  had  become  d  la  mode.  Courteous 
assaults  at  many  weapons,  of  course  rebated,  had  been  frequent 
functions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Corporation  of  Misters  of 
Defence  during  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century;  it  is  (be  it 
remarked)  in  such  sword-matches  on  the  scaffold  that  we  find 
the  origin  of  our  modem  prize-fights  at  fisticuffs.  The  first 
instance  known  of  a  challenge  at  sharps  on  the  fighting  stage  is 
seen  in  a  cartel  sent  by  George  Stiver  and  Toby  hb  son,  a 
champions  of  the  Corporation  of  Masters  of  Defence,  to  the  ob- 
noxious *'  Signors  "  Saviolo  and  Geronimo.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Utter,  having  apparently  no  wish  to  improve  thdr  exceUeitt 
sodal  position  or  to  risk  forfeiting  it,  dedined  this  invitation  to 
a  public  trial  of  skill.  But  the  idea  was  right  martial  and  pleasing 
to  the  English  mind,  and  the  fashion  of  prize-fitting  todi  the 
firm  hold  it  retained  on  English  minds  till  stringent  legislation, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  this  prize-fighting  with  swords  endured  until  middle 
Georgian  days;  when,  under  the  impetus  given  to  fistic  displays 
then  by  the  renowned  Figg  (who  was  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  most  formidable  of  English  fencers  and  the  first  on  the  long 
list  of  English  pugilistic  champions),  back-swording  became 
relegated  to  the  provinces,  and  ultihiatdy  dwindled  into  our 
bastard  "single-stick." 

Fencing,  in  its  restricted  sense  of  purdy  thrusting  play,  was 
always  an  "  academic  "  art  in  England,  llie  first  great  advocate 
and  exponent  of  the  new  small-sword  fence,  as  taught  by  the  new 
French  school,  was  Sir  William  Hope  of  Balcomy,  at  one  time 
deputy  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  who  wrote  a  great  number 
of  quaint  treatises  of  great  interest  to  the  "  operative  "  as  wdl  as 
to  the  "speculative"  fencer.  -  Yet,  oddly  enough.  Sir  WilKam 
Hope  was  instrumental  in  endeavouring  to  push  through  parlia- 
ment a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  honour,  the  office 
of  which  was  to  have  been  the  deciding  of  honourable  quarrds, 
whenever  possible,  without  appeal  to  fencing  skill.    The  House, 
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r,  bdng  at  the  time  adted  and  bosy  on  the  qvcition 
of  the  imioa  of  Sootkad  and  EogUnd,  the  bill  never  became  act. 
To  mime:  aiaoe  it  began  to  be  practised  as  a  regulated  art 
one  may  say  broadly  that  sword  play  has  already  passed  through 
four  main  i^iases.  The  fint  belongs  to  the  early  Tudor  daya 
ot  sword  and  buckler  encounters,  whereof,  if  the  bat  theoretiol 
treatiset  speared  in  Italy,  the  sturdiest  practical  exponents 
were  most  probably  found  in  the  British  Isles.  TThen  came  the 
age  of  the  rapier,  coeval  with  the  general  disuse  of  the  buckler. 
There  amy  be  diaooncd  the  dawn  of  fencing  proper,  which  will 
fully  aiiae  when,  in  Caroline  times,  the  outrageous  length  of 
the  ttt^c  will  at  lut  be  sufficiently  reduced  no  longer  to  require 
the  dagger  as  a  helpmate.  TThe  third  was  the  age  of  the  small- 
iwocd.  With  iu  light,  elegant  and  deadly  practice  we  enter  a 
new  atmoq>here,  so  to  wptak,  on  fencing  ground.  Suppleness  of 
wrist  and  precision  of  fingering  replace  the  ramping  and  traver- 
aiJBg,  the  heavy  forcing  play,  of  the  Elizabethan.  If  the  rapier 
age  was  weU  eiempUficd  by  Vincent  Saviolo,  this  one  was 
typified,  albeit  perhaps  at  a  time  when  it  was  already  somewhat 
OS  the  wmne,  by  the  admirable  Angelo  TYemamondo  Malevoiti 
In  the  early  days  of  the  small-sword  age  men  still  fenced  in 
play  as  they  fought  in  earnest.  -  But  presently  there  appeared 
OB  the  scene  (during  the  last  years  of  the  i8th  century)  an  imple- 
ment defined  to  revolutionize  the  art  and  hopelessly  to  divide 
the  practice  of  the  school  from  that  of  the  field:  that  was  the 
fencing  mask.  Before  this  invention,  small-sword  play  in  the 
OMStcr's  room  was  perforce  comparatively  cauticws,  correct, 
smc  and  above  all  deliberate.  The  long,  excited,  argumentative 
phrases  ci  modem  assaults  were  unknown;  and  so  was  the 
ahnott  ineviubly  consequent  scrimmage.  But  under  the  pro- 
tection ct  the  fencing  mask  a  new  school  of  foil-[day  was  evolved, 
one  in  which  swiftness  and  inveteracy  of  attack  and  parry,  of 
ripotlt,  remiUf  ccmMitir-riposU  and  reprise,  assumed  an  all-im- 
portant character.  With  the  new  style  began  to  assert  itself 
that  utter  recklessness  of  **  chance  hits  "  which  in  our  days  so 
markedly  differentiates  foil-practice  from  actual  duelling.  And 
this  brix^p  us  to  the  fourth  phase,  the  fencing  art,  to  what  may 
be  cnDed  the  age  of  the  f  oiL 

If  anything  were  required  to  demonstrate  that  foil-play  has 
nowadays  psosed  into  the  state  of  what  may  be  called  fine  art 
in  athleticism,  it  would  be  found  in  the  rise  of  the  method  which 
Frendi  masters  particularize  as  Ujeudu  Urrain,  as  duelling  play 
in  fact;  a  play  which  differs  as  completely  from  academic  foil- 
fendng  as  cross-country  riding  in  an  unknown  district  from 
the  Aenir  iceU  of  horsemanship  in  the  ma$Uie.  By  fencing, 
nowadays,  that  is  by  foil-play,  we  have  come  to  mean  not  simply 
fighting  for  hits,  but  a  strictly  regulated  game  which,  being  quite 
convcntiottal,  docs  not  take  accidental  hits  into  consideration 
at  all  This  game  requires  for  its  perfect  disphiy  a  combination 
of  artificial  drcumsunces,  such  as  even  floors,  featherweight 
weapons,  and  an  unconditional  acceptance  of  a  number  of 
traditional  conventions.  *  Now,  for  the  more  utilitarian  purposes 
of  duelling,  the  major  part  of  the  foil  fencer's  special  achievement 
and  hfilliancy  has  to  be  uncompromisingly  sacrificed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  brutal  fact  that  thrusu  in  the  face,  or  below  the  waist, 
d»  count,  insomuch  as  they  may  kill;  that  aecidentai  hiu  in  the 
arm  or  the  leg  cannot  be  disregarded,  for  they  may,  and  generally 
do,  put  a  premature  stop  to  the  bout.  The  "  rub  on  the  green  " 
must  be  accepted,  perforce,  and  indeed  often  plays  as  important 
a  part  In  the  issue  of  the  game  as  the  player's  skill.  The  fact, 
bowevcr,  that  in  earnest  encounters  all  conventionalities  which 
determine  the  value  of  a  hit  vanish,  docs  not  in  any  way  justify 
the  notion,  prevalent  among  many,  that  a  successful  hit  justifies 
any  method  of  planting  the  same;  and  that  the  mere  discarding 
of  an  convention  in  practical  sword-play  is  sufficient  to  convert 
a  bad  fencer  into  a  dangerous  duellist. 

It  Is  the  recognition  of  this  fact  (which,  oddly  enough,  only 
cnaae  to  be  generally  admitted,  and  not  without  relucunce, 
by  the  masters  of  the  art  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
ccntnry)  which  has  led  to  the  elaboration  of  the  modified  system 
of  small-sword  fence  now  known  as  ipie  play.  The  new  system, 
after  passing  through  various  rather  extravagant  phases  of  its 


own,  gradually  returned  to  the  main  principle  of  sound  foQ-play, 
but  shism  of  all  futile  conventions  as  to  the  relative  values  of  hits. 
In  ipie  pUy  a  hit  is  a  hit,  whether  correctly  delivered  or  reckless, 
whether  intentional  or  the  result  of  mere  chance,  and  must,  at 
the  cost  of  much  caution  and  patience,  be  guarded  against. 

Per  eatUra  the  elaboration  by  the  devotees  of  the  ipit  of  a  really 
practical  syston  of  fence,  that  b,  one  applicable  to  triab  in 
earnest,  has  reacted  upon  the  teaching  of  foil-play  by  the  best 
maatets  of  the  present  day^— a  teaching  which,  without  ceasing 
to  be  academical  up  to  a  certain  point,  takes  now  cognisance  of 
the  necessity  of  defending  every  part  of  the  body  as  sedulously 
as  the  target  of  the  bieast,  and,  moreover,  of  warding  the  many 
possibilities  of  chance  hits  In  amireUmps,. 

In  both  plays— in  the  highly  refined,  comjdlcated  and  brilliant 
fence  of  the  fitrst-dass  "  foU,"  as  well  as  in  the  simpler  and  more 
cautious  operations  of  the  practised  duellist — the  one  golden  rule 
remains,  that  one  so  quaintly  expressed  by  M.  Jourdain's 
wtattre  d'armes  in  Molitee's  comedy: "  Tout  le  secret  des  armes  ne 
oonsiste  qu'en  deux  cboaes,  k  donner  et  &  ne  point  recevoir." 

The  point  most  usually  lost  sight  of  by  sanguine  and  self- 
reliant  scomers  of  conventionalities  is  that,  although  with  the 
sword  it  may  be  comparativdy  easy  at  any  time  "  to  give,"  it  is 
by  no  nwans  easy  to  make  sure  of  **  giving  without  recdving." 
Tht  mutual  simultaneous  hit — the  coup-diubU — ^is,  in  fact,  the 
dread  pitfall  of  all  sword-play.  For- this  reason,  in  oourtrous 
bouts,  a  hit  has  no  real  value,  not  only  when  it  is  actually 
cancelled  by  a  counter,  but  when  it  b  delivered  ih  such  a  way  as 
to  admit  of  a  counter.  In  dwrt,  the  experience  of  ages  and  the 
careful  consideration  of  probabilities  have  given  birth  to  the 
various  make-believes  and  restrictions  that  go  to  make  sound 
foil-pUy.  These  restri<lions  are  destined  to  act  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  warning  presence  of  a  sharp  point  instead  of  a 
button;  and  thus,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  those  mutual 
hits — ^the  contretemps  of  the  old  masters — which  mar  the  greater 
number  of  assaults.  The  proper  observance  of  those  conventions, 
other  things  being  equal,  dbtinguishes  the  good  from  the  in- 
different swordsman,  the  man  who  uses  his  head  from  him  who 
rushes  blindly  where  apgels  fear  to  tread.  So  much  for  foil- 
play. 

In  modern  sword-play,  on  the  other  hand,  is  seen  the  usual 
tendency  of  arts  whidi  have  reached  their  climax  of  complication 
to  return  to  comparative  simplidty.  With  reference  to  actual 
duelling,  it  is  a  recognized  thing  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
foUy  to  at'tempt,  sword  in  hand,  the  complex  attacks,  the  full- 
length  lunges, -the  neat  but  somewhat  weak  parries  of  the  foil;  so 
much  so,  that  many  have  been  led  to  assert  that,  for  iu  ultimate 
practical  purpose  (which  logically  is  that  of  dueUing),  the 
refined  art  of  the  foil,  requiring  so  many  years  of  assiduous  and 
methodical  work,  is  next  to  usdess.  It  U  alleged,  as  a  proof,  that 
many  successful  duellists  have  happened  to  be  indifferent 
performers  on  the  fendng  floor.  Some  even  maintain  that  a  few 
weeks'  spedal  work  in  that  restricted— very  restricted— play, 
which  alone  can  be  considered  safe  on  the  fidd  of  honour,  will 
produce  as  good  a  practical  swordsman  as  any  who  have  walked 
the  schoob  for  years.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth: 
were  it  but  on  the  ground  that  the  greater  indudes  the  less;  that 
the  foil-fencer  of  standing  who  can  perform  with  ease  and 
accuracy  all  the  intricate  movemenu  of  the  assault,  who  has 
trained  hb  hand  and  eye  to  the  lightning  speed  of  the  well- 
handled  foil,  must  logically  prove  more  than  a  match  for  the  more 
purely  practical  but  less  trained  devotees  of  the  ipie  de  combat. 
The  only  difference  for  him  in  the  two  plays  b  that  the  latter  is 
incomparably  slower  in  action,  simpler;  that  it  demands  above 
all  things  patience  and  caution;  and  espedally  that,  instead  of 
protecting  hU  breast  only,  the  ipie  fencer  must  beware  of  the 
wily  attack,  or  the  chance  hit,  at  etery  part  of  hb  body,  espedally 
at  hb  sword-hand. 

The  difference  which  still  exbts  between  the  French  and 
Italian  schoob  of  small-sword  fence— by  no  means  so  wide,  in 
point  of  throry,  as  popularty  supposed-^  mainly  due  to  t** 
dissimilarity  ***  ••—  — — -■«  favoured  by  the  two  counl^' 
The  quillor  *d  to  thb  day  in  the  I^ 
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fierclUr  ind  tpaJa,  Mnduce  to  a  frtcr  UK  of  vrut-pUy  uul  ■ 
stnight  um.  Tfae  French,  on  the  otbcc  bund,  hiviDg  long  iga 
adapted  (he  plain  grip  both  for  fieurrt  and  tptCt  have  cone  to 
[cty  more  upon  fiogei-play  aod  a  Kml-beot  arm.  Both  Khools 
have  long  Laid  claims  to  an  overwbclnung  luperiority,  on  theo- 
ictital  ground,  over  their  rivals— cUiou  which  were  unwarnnl- 
able.  Indeed,  ol  later  days,  especially  (ince  the  evolulion  of  a 
special  "duelling  pl&y ,"  the  two  Khooli  show  a  decided : 
notwithstanding  the  diflerence  in  ihe  grip  of  the  1 


lofp, 


one,  that  ii  to  say,  the  practice  of 


t  the    c 


the  modem  sabre,  albcil  now  a  very  distant  cousin  ol  the  sn 
swoid,  is  as  direct  a  descendant  as  the  latter  itself  of  the  old  cut- 
and-thrust  rapier.     It  is  curious,  Iheretote,  to  note  that,  )usl  as 

rival  schools,  the  French  and  the  Italian,  that  of  the  sabre  or 
cutting  sword  (it  can  hardly  be  called  the  broadsword,  the  blade, 
for  the  puipoSM  of  duelling  play,  having  been  reduced  to 
---ftions)  became  ^lit  ""~  "~""  " ' ' 


Itali 


.arkable  \ 


X  (be 


^ itics  of  the  latin  should 

"  severity  "  aod  iieadfastnessi  and  (hat  the  fotmec,  the  Italian, 
should  nly,  u  ol  yoie,  specially  upon  agilily  and  Insidious 

Concerning  the  latter-day  evolution  ol  that  special  and  still 
more  conventional  system  of  fence,  (be  SchlBter  or  Hat-rapitr 
play  lavoured  by  the  German  student,  from  that  ol  the  ancestral 

ntitled  "  Si/iUfcrti  "  which  appeared  in  the  Salurday  lUtiev, 
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^uaciii).    For  Italian  books;  BM 
fV  Gein  (Fireoia,   Mice 


:  la  BiUicirafhu  di 

;  SiMiHmAx 

di  tmima  apaHoUs 
HiiCrfuvK).    Both  M. 
The  nibject  Eenenlly;  Pui  i  < 
lolersblv  accurate,  m  tbe  l  i 
OHinlries.    CoiKcrainc  ih^  !  ■ 

'j<nMntipSttramlaa^i  IPar'ii! 
techaicaLlv  and  ethicalty-  As  typic 
llalisA  iCDools  respectivf  ly  nuy  be 

■  B,byPr*vo>t(ftri«,dt  Bmnl 
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^lenit  of  the  French  aiid 
incdherc:  la  TItittu  it 
lis  ia  the  wodi  which  was 
in().snd  rwIUIo.' 


rfitl>»dd(aKbnu,by  i*uiae  (Rame.  Vi>(liera).  ~  [EI  CJ 

PEHDEB,  a  metal  guard  or  defence  (whence  the  name)  for  a 
fire-plice.  When  the  open  hearth  with  its  logs  binning  upon  dogs 
or  andirons  was  replaced  by  the  doied  grate,  the  lender  was 
devised  a>  a  finish  to  the  smaller  fire-places,  atid  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  dropping  of  cinders  upon  the  Hooden  door,  which  was 
now  much  neuer  to  the  fite. '  Fenden  art  usually  of  steel,  btsss 
or  iron,  solid  or  pietted.  Those  made  ol  brass  in  the  litter  part  ol 
the  iSifa  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  i^tb  cCDIuHes  are  by  fir  the 
most  elegant  and  aitistic.  -  Tbeyusually  had  threecliwfeet,ind 

enlional  patterns.  '  The  lyre  and  other  moti         •  .'     - 
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modem  tender  is  much  lower  and  is  often  littli 
it  b  now  not  infrequently  of  stone  or  marble,  filed  to  the  Soar! 
PiMBLOM.  BEHTRAMD  DB  BiUJOHAC,  seigneur  de  la  Mothe 
(151J-1SS9),  French  diplomatbt,  cwne  of  an  old  fimily  of 
PfaigDid     Alter  Krvtof  in  (be  army  he  was  sent  ambsisadoi  to 


En^udinisU.  A(  the  reqiKK  of  Chario  IX.  be  endcavouced 
(o  eiciise  (o  Eliubelb  the  nussicre  ol  St.  Baitholomev  as  a 
necessity  caused  by  a  plot  which  had  been  laid  against  the  Life  of 
the  king  of  Fiance.  For  some  time  after  the  death  of  Charles  IX. 
F^elon  was  continued  in  his  office,  but  be  was  recalled  in  r  57s 
when  Catherine  de*  Medici  wished  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Alencon,  and  thought  that 
another  ambassador  would  have  a  better  chance  of  succen  in  the 
negotiation.  -  In  1 58)  Finelon  was  charged  with  a  new  miisioo  to 
England,  tben  10  Scotland,  and  returned  (o  France  in  ijSj.  He 
opposed  (be  PiD(es(snu  until  the  end  of  (he  reign  of  Henry  III., 
but  espoused  the  cause  ol  Henry  IV.  He  died  in  15(9.  Hi* 
nephew  ia  the  sixth  degree  was  the  celebnted  archbishop  of 
Cambrai. 

FioeloB  b  the  anthot  o(  a  number  of  •nriliag*.  among  which 
those  of  Eencial  inpsnanca  are  itlmaira  limdiaml  CAMO^tm  H 

IS7I  (containing  a  lumber  of  theletters  of  Charies  and  hu  mother, 
rebting  10  Queen  Elisabeth,  Queen  Mary  and  the  BajiboloiDew 
nussacie).  paUished  in  the  Mtwurirri  ol  Cueliuu  (Pacii.  i6m); 
JVjpinoJiiHi  d>  Ai  Jfafk  FJihI«  d  lii  ViiM.  linir  <(i  ifsHuiiin.  n 
AtitiUm:  and  Dlpt^ha  dii/.^la  UMi  Fhirlim.  IttO^iUau  u 
linir  4t  In  ilai^iiirt,  both  contained  in  the  edition  al  Cuteliiau's 


ie(i« 


■si.Jint 


aiMUiUlmrFk 


iiFriu 

PfaELOM,  FRAHCOtl  D8  iAUOHAC  Dl  LA  MOTHS  (1651- 
1715),' French  writer  and  aTchbish<^  of  Cambrai,  was  bora  at 
the  Chilean  of  Finelon  in  Ptrigord  on  the  6th  of  August  i6si. 
His  father.  Pons,  comte  de  Finelon,  was  a  country  gentleman  of 
ancient  lineage,  large  family  and  small  estate.  Owing  to  hii 
delicate  health  (he  boy'^  eariy  education  was  carried  on  at  horbe; 
though  he  wss  able  (o  spend  some  time  at  the  nei^bourim 
university  of  Cahors.  In  1666  he  came  to  Paris,  under  charge 
of  his  father's  brother,  Antoine,  marqiUs  de  Finelon,  a  retired 
soldier  of  diiiincrion,  well  known  for  his  religious  sesL  Thrae 
years  later  he  entered  Ibe  famous  theological  collt«e  o(  Saint 
Sulpice.  Here,  while  imbibing  (he  somewhat  mystical  piety 
of  tbe  bouse,  he  bad  an  eicelleni  chance  of  cairying  on  hb 
beloved  clasiical  studies;  indeed,  at  one  time  be  pn:fxiied  to 
couple  sacred  and  prolane  togelber,  and  go  on  a  missionary 
Journey  to  the  Levant.  "  There  I  shall  once  more  make  the 
Apostle's  voice  heard  in  the  Church  ol  Coiintb.  I  shall  stand 
on  that  Areopagus  where  S(.  Paul  preached  to  the  sages  of  this 
world  an  unluiown  Cod.  But  I  do  ao[  acorn  to  descend  thence 
to  (be  Piraeus,  where  Socra(es  ske(cbed  tbe  plan  ol  hb  republic. 
I  shall  mount  to  the  double  summit  of  Fanussus;  1  shall  revel 


It  Sulpice 


lined  al 


"New 


on  devoted  to  tbe  conversion  of 
lugueoot  Ladies.    01  bis  work  here  nothing  is  known  lor  certain. 

iter  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Finelon  wi*  put 

'roteitants  of  Saintonge,  the  district  immediately  around  the 
amous  Huguenot  citadel  of  La  Kochelle.  To  Finelon  such 
mployment  was  clearly  uncongenial;  and  if  he  was  ralbcr 
00  ready  to  employ  unsavoury  methods — such  as  bribery  and 
spionige — among  hi*  proselytes,  bis  general  conduct  ws*  kindly 
Jid  itaiesminlike  in  no  slight  degree.  But  ndlbet  in  bis  ac[iaas 
lor  in  his  writings  Is  theie  the  least  (race  of  (hi(  belief  in  k*betty 
if  coDKience  ascribed  to  him  by  iSlh-centuiy  phihaopbas. 
nder-heartedbemightbeinpraclice;  but  toleration  be  tledarea 
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Inelon  bad  introduced  his  ne 


etion  of  Father  Malel 
philsophical  Trealiii 
rewrote  Descartes  in  t 


jndertook  to  refute  certain  metaphysical 
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were  his  Diahguts  on  Eloqutnee,  wherdn  be  entered  an  eloquent 
plea  for  greater  simplicity  and  naturalness  in  the  pulpit,  and 
vxgtd  preachers  to  take  the  scriptural,  natural  style  of  Bossuet 
as  their  model,  rather  than  the  coldly  analytic  eloquence  of  his 
great  rival,  Bourdaloue.  StUl  more  important  was  his  Treatise 
«•  tke  Education  of  Girls,  being  the  first  systematic  attempt 
ever  made  to  deal  with  that  subject  as  a  whole.  Hence  it  was 
ivobably  the  most  influential  of  all  F^nelon's  books,  and  guided 
French  ideas  on  the  question  all  through  the  i8th  century.  It 
holds  a  most  judicious  balance  between  the  two  opposing  parties 
of  the  time.  On  the  one  side  were  the  frScieuses,  enthusiasts 
for  the  "  higher  "  education  of  their  sex;  on  the  other  were 
the  heavy  Philistines,  so  often  portrayed  by  Molidre,  who 
thought  that  the  Icsa  girls  knew  the  better  they  were  likely  to 
be.  F^nelon  sums  up  in  favour  of  the  cultivated  house- wife; 
his  first  object  was  to  persuade  the  mothers  to  take  charge  of 
their  girls  themselves,  and  fit  them  to  become  wives  and  mothers 
ta  their  turn. 

The  book  brought  its  author  more  than  literary  glory.  In 
1689  Finelon  was  gasetted  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
eldest  son  of  the  dauphin,  and  eventual  heir  to  the  crown.  The 
character  of  this  strange  prince  has  been  drawn  once  for  rU  by 
Saint-Simon.  Shortly  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  essentially  a 
maasof  ooatiadictions— brilliant,  passionate  to  the  point  of  mania, 
but  utterly  weak  and  unstable,  capable  of  developing  into  a 
saint  or  a  nxmster,  but  quite  incapable  of  becoming  an  ordinary 
human  being.  F6nelon  assailed  him  on  the  religious  side,  and 
managed  to  transform  him  into  a  devotee,  ezceedins^y  affection- 
ate, earnest  and  religious,  but  woefully  lacking  in  tact  and 
ooanon  sense.  In  justice,  however,  it  should  be  added  that 
his  health  was  being  steadily  undermined  by  a  mysterious 
internal  complaint,  and  that  F6nelon's  tutorship  came  to  an  end 
on  his  disgrace  in  1 697,  before  the  pupil  was  fifteen.  The  abiding 
result  of  his  tutorship  is  a  code  of  carefully  graduated  moral 
lessons— the  PabUs^  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  (a  series  of  imagin- 
ary ooBvemtions  between  departed  heroes),  and  finally  Tili- 
maqtm,  where  the  adventures  of  the  son  of  Ulysses  in  search  of 
a  father  are  made  into  a  political  novel  with  a  purpose.  Not, 
indeed,  that  Ffnelon  meant  his  book  to  be  the  literal  paper 
Constitution  some  of  his  contemporaries  thought  it.  Like  other 
Utopias,  it  is  an  easy-going  compromise  between  dreams  and 
pos^bOities.  Its  one  object  was  to  broaden  Burgundy's  mind, 
and  ever  keep  before  his  eyes  the  "  great  and  holy  maxim  that 
kings  exist  for  the  sake  of  their  subjects,  not  subjects  for  the  sake 
of  kings."  Here  and  there  F6nelon  carries  his  philanthropy  to 
lengths  curiously  prophetic  of  the  age  of  Rousseau — fervid 
denunciation  of  war,  belief  in  nature  and  fraternity  of  nations. 
And  he  has  a  truly  18th-century  belief  in  the  all-efiidency  of 
institutions.  Mentor  proposes  to  "  change  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  the  whole  people,  and  build  up  again  from  the  very  foimd- 
atiooa."  Ftndon  is  on  firmer  ground  when  he  leads  a  reaction 
against  the  "  mercantile  system  "  of  G>Ibert,  with  its  crushing 
restrictions  on  trade;  or  when  he  sings  the  praises  of  agriculture, 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  back  labour  to  the  land,  and  thereby 
enaaiing  the  physical  efficiency  of  the  lace.  Valuable  and  far- 
sighted  as  were  these  ideas,  they  fitted  but  ill  into  the  scheme 
of  a  romance.  Seldom  was  Voltaire  wider  of  the  mark  than  when 
he  called  TiUmaque  a  Greek  poem  in  French  prose.  It  is  too 
nuliei,  too  full  ci  ingenious  contrivances,  to  be  really  Greek. 
As,  in  F^ndon's  own  opinion,  the  great  merit  of  Hoiner  was  hb 
**  amiable  simplicity,"  so  the  great  merit  of  Tilimaque  is  the  art 
that  gives  to  each  adventure  ita  hidden  moral,  to  each  scene 
tome  sly  reflection  on  Versailles.  Under  stress  of  these  pre- 
occupations, however,  organic  unity  of  structure  went  very  much 
to  the  wall,  and  T^imaque  is  a  grievous  offender  against  its 
author's  own  canons  of  literary  taste.  Not  that  it  Altogether 
lost  thereby.  There  is  a  curious  richness  in  this  prose,  so  full 
of  rhythm  and  harmony,  that  breaks  at  every  moment  into 
verse,  as  it  drags  itself  along  its  slow  and  weary  way,  half- 
fainting  under  an  overioad  of  epithets.  And  although  no  single 
feature  of  the  book  is  Greek,  there  hangs  round  it  a  moral 
fngiance  only  to  be  called  forth  by  one  who  had  fulfilled  the 


vow  of  his  youth,  and  learnt  to  breathe,  as  purely  as  on  "  the 
double  summit  of  Parnassus,"  the  very  essence  of  the  antique. 

TlUmaque  was  pubUsbed  in  1699.  Four  years  before,  F^elon 
had  been  appointed  archbishop  of  Cambrai,  one  of  the  richest 
benefices  in  France.  Very  soon  afterwards,  however,  came  the 
great  calamity  of  his  life.  In  the  early  days  of  his  tutorship  he 
had  met  the  Quietist  apostle,  Mme  Guyon  (f.v.),  and  had  been 
muchstruckbysomeof  herideas.  These  he devel(H>ed  along  lines 
of  his  own,  where  Christian  Neoplatonism  curiously  mingles  with 
theories  of  chivalry  and  disinterestedness,  borrowed  from  the 
prideuses  of  his  own  time.  His  mystical  principles  are  set  out 
at  length  in  his  Masdms  of  the  Saints,  published  in  1697  (see 
Quietxsm).  Here  he  axgues  that  the  more  love  we  have  for 
ourselves,  the  less  we  can  spare  for  our  Maker.  Perfection  lies 
in  getting  rid  of  self-hood  altogether— in  never  thinking  of  our- 
selves, or  even  of  the  rebtion  in  which  God  stands  to  us.  The 
saint  does  not  love  Christ  as  kis  Redeemer,  but  only  as  the 
Redeemerof  the  human  race.  Bossuet  {q.v.)  attacked  this  position 
as  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  F^nelon  promptly  appealed 
to  Rome,  and  after  two  years  of  bitter  controversy  his  book  was 
condemned  by  Innocent  XIL  in  1699.  As  to  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  opinion  will  always  be  divided.  On  the  point  of 
doctrine  all  good  judges  agree  that  Fdnelon  was  wrong;  though 
many  still  welcome  the  Mer  dictum  of  Pope  Innocent,  that 
F^ndon  erred  by  loving  God  too  much,  and  Bossuet  by  loving 
his  neighbour  too  little.  Of  late  years,  however,  Bossuet  has 
found  powerful  defenders;  and  if  they  have  not  cleared  his 
character  from  reproach,  they  have  certainly  managed  to  prove 
that  F^nebn's  methods  of  controversy  were  not  much  better 
than  his.  Oneof  the  results  of  the  quarrel  was  Fdndon's  banish- 
ment from  court;  for  Louis  XIV.  had  ardently  taken  Bossuet'a 
side,  and  brought  all  the  batteries  of  French  influence  to  bear  on 
the  pope.  Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  the  controversy, 
F6ndon  was  exiled  to  his  diocese,  and  during  the  hal  eighteen 
years  of  his  life  he  was  only  once  allowed  to  leave  it 

To  Cambrai,  accordingly,  all  his  energies  were  now  directed. 
Even  Saint-Simon  allows  that  his  episcopal  duties  were  perfectly 
performed.  Tours  of  inspection,  repeated  several  times  a  year, 
brought  him  into  touch  with  every  comer  of  his  diocese.  It  was 
administered  with  great  strictness,  and  yet  on  broad  and  liberal 
lines.  There  was  no  bureaucratic  fusainess,  no  seeking  after 
popuhrity;  but  every  man,  whether  great  or  small,  was  treated 
exactly  as  became  Us  station  in  the  world.  And  Saint-Simon 
bears  the  same  witness  to  his  government  of  his  palace.  There  he 
lived  with  all  the  piety  of  a  true  pastor,  yet  withall  the  dignity  of  a 
great  nobleman,  who  was  still  on  excellent  terms  with  the  world. 
But  his  magnificence  made  no  one  angry,  for  it  was  kept  up 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  was  exactly  proportionate  to 
his  place.  With  all  its  luxuries  and  courtly  ease,  his  house 
remained  a  true  bishop's  palace,  breathing  the  strictest  diicipline 
and  restraint.  And  of  all  this  chastened  dignity  the  archbishop 
was  himself  the  ever-present,  ever-inimitable  model— in  all  that 
he  did  the  perfect  churehxnan,  in  all  the  high-bred  noble,  in.  all 
things,  also,  the  author  of  Ttiimaque. 

The  one  great  blot  on  this  ideal  existence  was  his  persecution  of 
the  Jansenisu  (see  Jaksenism).  His  theories  of  life  were  very 
different  from  theirs;  and  they  had  taken  a  strong  line  against 
his  Maxims  of  the  Saints,  holding  that  visionary  theories  of 
perfection  were  ill-fitted  for  a  world  where  even  the  holiest  could 
scarce  be  saved.  To  suppress  them,  and  to  gain  a  better  market 
for  his  own  ideas,  he  was  even  ready  to  strike  up  an  alliance  with 
the  Jesuits,  and  force  on  a  reluctant  France  the  doctrine  ot  papal 
infallibility.  His  time  was  much  better  employed  in  fitting  his 
old  pupil,  Burgimdy,  for  a  kingship  that  never  came.  Louis  XIV. 
seldom  allowed  them  to  meet,  but  fbr  years  they  corresponded; 
and  nothing  is  more  admirable  than  the  mingled  tact  and  firmness 
with  which  F^nelon  spoke  his  mind  about  the  prince's  faults. 
This  exchange  of  letters  became  sUll  more  frequent  in  17 11, 
when  the  wretched  dauphin  died  and  left  Burgundy  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne.  Finelon  now  wrote  a  series  of  memor** 
criticisms  o«  *^*»  ■«v*mnient  of  Louis  XIV.,  accompan- 
projects  ys  quite  so  wise.    For  his  r 
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political  MTvioewat  to  act  at  Ml  «lani-bdL  Much  more  clearly 
than  moat  men,  he  aaw  that  the  Bourbona  were  tottering  to  their 
fall,  but  how  to  prevent  that  faH  he  did  not  know. 

Not  that  any  amount  of  knowledge  would  have  availed.  In 
171a  Burgundy  died,  and  with  him  died  all  hit  tutor's  hopes  of 
reform.  From  this  moment  his  health  began  to  faO,  thoujsh  he 
mustered  strength  enough  to  write  a  remarkable  Lttter  to  the 
French  Academy  in  the  autumn  of  1 714.  This  is  really  a  aeries  of 
general  reflections  on  the  literary  movement  of  his  time.  As  in 
his  political  theories,  the  critical  element  is  much  stronger  than 
the  constructive.  F^ndon  was  feeling  his  way  away  from  the 
rigid  standards  of  Boileau  to  "  a  Sublime  so  simple  and  familiar 
tlut  all  may  understand  iL"  But  some  of  his  methods  were 
remarkably  erratic;  he  was  amdous,  for  instance,  to  abolish 
verse,  as  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  the  French.  In  other  respects, 
however,  he  was  far  before  his  agk  The  1 7th  century  has  treated 
literature  as  it  treated  politics  and  religion;  each  of  the  three 
was  cooped  up  in  a  water-tight  compartment  by  itadf.  F^ndon 
was  one  of  the  first  to  break  down  these  partition-walls,  and 
insist  on  viewing  all  three  as  products  of  a  sin^e  spirit,  seen  ut 
different  angles. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  Letter  was  written,  F^ndon  met  with  a 
carriage-acddent,  and  the  shock  proved  too  much  for  his  en- 
feebled frame.  On  the  7th  of  January  x  7 1  s  he  died  at  the  age  of 
63.  Ever  since,  his  character  has  been  a  much-discussed  enigma. 
BoBsuet  can  only  be  thought  of  as  the  high-priest  of  authority 
and  common^ense;  but  F^ndon  has  been  made  by  turns  into  a 
sentimentalist,  a  mysticd  saint,  an  18th-century  pkilasopke, 
an  ultramontane  churchman  and  a  hysterical  hypocrite.  And 
each  of  thoe  views,  except  the  last,  contains  an  dement  of  truth. 
More  than  most  men,  Findon  **  wanders  between  two  worids — 
one  dead,  the  other  powerless  to  be  bom."  He  came  Just  at  a 
time  when  the  characteristic  ideas  of  the  17th  century — the  ideas 
of  Louis  XIV.,  of  Bossuet  and  Boileau— had  lost  their  savour, 
and  before  another  creed  could  arise  to  take  their  place.  Hence, 
like  most  of  those  who  break  away  from  an  established  order,  he 
seems  by  turns  a  revdutionist  anid  a  reactionary.  Such  a  man 
expresses  his  ideas  much  better  by  word  of  mouth  than  in  the 
cdd  formality  of  print;  and  Ftndon's  contemporaries  thought 
far  more  highly  of  Us  conversation  than  his  books.  That 
downright,  gossiping  German  princess,  the  duchess  of  Orleans, 
cared  little  for  the  Maxims;  but  she  was  enraptured  by  their 
author,  and  his  "  ugjy  face,  dl  skin  and  bone,  though  he  laughed 
and  tdked  quite  unaffectedly  and  easily."  An  observer  of  very 
different  mettle,  the  great  lawyer  d*Aguesseau,  dwells  on  the 
"noble  singularity,  that  gave  him  an  almost  prophetic  air.  Yet 
he  was  neither  passionate  nor  masterful.  Though  in  reality  he 
governed  others,  it  was  dways  by  seeming  to  give  way;  and  he 
rdgned  in  sodety  as  much  by  the  attraction  of  his  manners  as 
by  the  superior  virtue  of  his  parts.  Under  his  hand  the  most 
trifling  subjects  gained  a  new  importance;  yet  he  treated  the 
gravest  with  a  touch  so  light  that  he  seemed  to  have  invented  the 
sdences  rather  than  learnt  them,  for  he  was  dways  a  creator, 
dways  origind,  and  himself  was imltable  of  none."  Still  better  is 
Sdnt-Simon's  portrdt  of  F^ndon  as  he  appeared  about  the  time 
of  his  appdntment  toCambrd — tall,  thin,  well-built,  exceedingly 
pde,  with  a  great  nose,  eyes  from  which  fire  and  genius  poured  in 
torrents,  a  face  curious  and  unlike  any  other,  yet  so  striking  and 
attractive  that,  once  seen,  it  could  not  be  forgotten.  There  were 
to  be  found  the  most  contradictory  qualities  in  perfect  agreement 
with  each  other — gravity  and  courtliness,  earnestness  and  gdety, 
t  he  man  of  lear mng,  the  noble  and  the  bishop.  But  all  centred  in 
an  dr  of  high-bred  dignity,  of  granful,  polkhed  seemliness  and 
wit— it  cost  an  effort  to  turn  away  one's  eyes. 

AuTHOiinss.— The  best  complete  edition  of  F^ndon  was  brought 
out  by  the  abb6  GoMelin  of  Saint  Sulpice  (10  voU.,  Paris,  1851). 
Goswiin  dso  edited  the  Histoire  de  Feneton,  by  Cardind  Bauiaet 
U  vols..  Paris,  i8«d).  Modem  authorities  are  FhuUm  d  Cambrai 
(Paris.  1885).  by  Emmanuel  de  Broglae;  Fineton,  by  Paul  Janet 
(Paris,  1892) :  Bossuet  et  Fhndon,  by  L.  CrousK  (a  vols.,  Paris.  1894)  ; 
J.  Lemattre,  f  (^iidoii(ioio).  In  Endtsh  there  are :  Fineton,  his  Friends 
and  Enemies,  by  E.  R.  Sanders  (looi);  and  Francois  de  Fhieton,  I 
by  Lofd  St  Cyras  (1906) ;  see  alio  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January  I 
1902.  and  M.  Masaon.  Flnelon  et  Madame  Cuyan  (1907).  (St.  C.)      ' 


FBMEITBLLA,  Roman  faistoria&  and  eacydopaedie  wiitcr, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  If  the  notice  in  Jerome  be 
correct,  he  lived  from  52  B.C.  toA.i>.  19  (aocordingto  others  35  b.c.- 
A.D.  36).  Taking  Varro  for  his  modd,  Fenestdla  was  one  of  the 
chid  representatives  of  the  new  style  of  historicd  writing  which, 
in  the  place  of  the  brilliant  descriptive  pictures  of  Livy,  discussed 
curious  and  out-of-the-way  inddenta  and  customs  of  pditicd  and 
sodd  life,  induding  literary  history.  He  was  the  author  of  an 
Annates,  probably  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  his  own  days. 
The  fragmenta  indicate  the  great  variety  of  aubjects  discussed: 
the  origin  of  the  apped  to  the  people  (proeoeatia);  the  use  of 
elephants  in  the  circus  games;  the  wearing  of  gdd  rings;  the 
introduction  of  the  dive  tree;  the  materid  for  making  the  toga; 
the  cultivation  of  the  sofl;  certdn  detaila  as  to  the  Uvea  of  Cicero 
andTerence.  The  work  was  very  much  us4Mi(mentionis  made  of 
an  abridged  edition)  by  Pliny  the  dder,  Asconius  Pedianua  {ihi 
commentator  on  Cicero),  Nodus,  and  the  phildogista 

Fragments  in  H.  Peter,  Bistaricorum  Romanamm  fmpmtUa 
1883);  see  alio  mooognphs  by  L.  Mercklin  (1844)  and  J.  Pbeth 
^849):  M.  Schanx.  Ceschtchle  dsr  rdm.  LiU,  ed.  a  (lOOi);  TedleL 
Hist,  if  Raman  Liieratnre,  p.  2919,  A  work  published  uooer  the  name  01 
Ln  Fenestdla  (De  mansiaiibns  et  sacerdotiis  Ranusiarum,  1510)  is 
really  by  A.  D.  Fioccnt.  canon  and  papd  secretary,  and  was  subse* 

?uently  published  as  by  him  (under  the  latiniMd  form  of  his  name, 
k)ccus),  edited  by  Acgidius  Witaius  (1361). 

FBMBSTRATION  (from  O.  Ft,  fene^re,  modern  fsntre,  Lat. 
fenestra,  a  window,  connected  with  Gr.  ^abftuf,  to  show),  an 
architecturd  term  applied  to  the  arrangement  of  windows  on  the 
front  of  a  building;  more  cspedally  when,  in  the  absence  of 
columns  or  pilasters  separating  them,  they  constitute  its  chief 
architecturd  embellishment.  The  term  "  f  enestrd  "  is  given  to  a 
frame  or  "  chassis  "  on  wUdi  died  paper  or  thin  doth  was 
strdned  to  keep  out  wind  and  rain  when  the  windows  were  not 
glazed. 

FENIAm,  or  Fenian  Bkoibbsbood,  the  name  of  a  modem 
Irish-American  revdutionary  secret  sodety,  founded  in  America 
byJohnO'Mahony(z8z6-z877)ini858.  The  name  was  derived 
from  an  anj^dxed  verdon  dfiann,  Jiinne,  the  legendary  band 
of  warriors  in  Ireland  led  by  the  hero  Find  Mac  CumaiU  (see 
Finn  Mac  Cool;  and  Celt:  Celtic  LUeratttre:  Irish);  and  it 
was  given  to  his  organization  of  conspirators  by  O'Mahony,  who 
was  a  Cdtic  scholar  and  had  trandated  Keating's  History  of 
Ireland  in  1857.  After  the  collapse  of  William  Smith  O'Brien's 
attempted  ridng  in  2848,  O'Mahony,  who  was  concerned  in  it, 
escaped  abroad,  and  dnce  1853  had  been  living  in  New  York. 
James  Stephens,  another  of  the  *'  men  of  1848,"  had  established 
himself  in  Paris,  and  was  in  correspondence  with  O'Mahony 
and  other  disaffected  Irishmen  at  home  and  abroad.  A  dub 
called  the  Phoemx  Nationd  and  Literary  Sodety,  with  Jeremiah 
Donovan  (dterwards  known  as  O'Donovan  Rosaa)  among  its 
more  prominent  members,  had  recently  been  formed  at  Skib> 
bereen;  and  under  the  influence  of  Stephens,  who  vidted  it  In 
May  1858,  it  became  the  centre  of  prq>arations  for  armed  re- 
bellion. About  the  same  time  O'Mdiony  in  the  United  States 
established  the  "  Fenian  Brotherhood,^"  whose  members  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  of  "  allegiance  to  the  Irish  Republic,  now 
Virtually  established,"  and  swore  to  take  up  arms  when  called 
upon  and  to  yidd  implidt  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their 
superior  officers.  The  object  of  Stephens,  O'Mahony  and  other 
leaders  of  the  movement  was  to  form  a  great  league  of  Irishmen 
in  all  parts  of  the  worid  agdnst  British  nile  in  Irdand.  The 
organization  was  modelled  on  that  of  the  French  Jacobins  at  the 
Revdution;  there  was  a  "  Committee  of  Public  Safety "  in 
Paris,  with  a  number  of  subddiary  committees,  and  affiliated 
dubs;  its  operations  were  conductnl  secretly  by  unknown  and 
irrespondble  leaders;  and  it  had  ramifications  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  the  "  Fenians,"  as  they  soon  came  to  be  generdly 
called,  being  found  in  Australia,  South  America,  Canada,  and 
above  all  in  the  Udted  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Urge  centres 
of  population  in  Great  Britdn  such  as  London,  Manchester 
and  Glasgow.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  Fenianism 
never  gdoed  much  hold  on  the  tenant-farmers  or  agricultural 
labourers  in  Irdand,  dthough  the  scurrilous  press  by  which  it 
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was  fBpported  picached  a  savage  vendetta  against  tbe  land- 
owncn,  who  were  to  be  shot  down  "  as  we  shoot  robbers  and 
Tats.'*'  The  movement  was  denounced  by  the  priests  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

It  was,  however,  some  few  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  before  it  made  much  headway,  or  at  all 
events  before  mudi  was  heard  of  it  outside  the  organisation 
itself,  thouj^  it  is  probable  that  large  numbers  of  recruits  had 
enrolled  themsdves  in  iU  "  circles."  The  Phoenix  Club  con- 
q>iracy  in  Kerry  was  easfly  crushed  by  the  government,  who 
had  accurate  knowledge  from  an  informer  of  what  was  going  on. 
Some  twenty  ringleaders  were  put  on  trial,  including  Donovan, 
and  when  th^  pleaded  guOty  were,  with  a  single  exception, 
treated  with  conspicuous  leniency.  But  after  a  convention  held 
at  CUcago  under  O'Mahony's  presidency  in  November  1863 
tbe  movement  began  to  show  signs  of  life.  About  the  same  time 
the  irisk  PfopU^  a  revolutionaiy  journal  of  extreme  violence,  was 
started  in  Dublin  by  Stephens,  and  for  two  years  was  allowed 
without  molestation  by  the  government  to  advocate  armed 
rebcUioa,  and  to  appeal  for  aid  to  Irishmen  who  had  had  military 
training  in  the  American  Civil  War.  At  the  close  of  that  war  in 
1865  BumbcfS  of  Irish  who  had  borne  arms  flocked  to  Ireland, 
And  the  plans  for  a  rising  matured.  The  government,  well  served 
a%  nsnal  by  informers,  now  took  action.  In  September  1865  the 
IriA  Twf/U  was  suppressed,  and  several  of  the  more  prominent 
FeniaBS  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  penal  servitude;  Stephens, 
throogh  the  connivance  of  a  prison  warder,  escaped  to  France. 
Tbe  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  in  the  beginning  of  1866, 
and  a  coosaderable  number  of  persons  were  arrested.  Stephens 
iisiied  a  bombastic  proclamation  in  America  announdng  an 
inminent  general  rising  in  Ireland;  but  he  was  himself  soon 
afterwards  deposed  by  his  confederates,  among  whom  dissension 
bad  broken  out.  A  few  Iri^American  officers,  who  landed  at 
Cork  in  the  expectation  of  commanding  an  army  against  England, 
woe  lo^ed  up  in  gaol;  some  petty  disturbances  in  Limerick 
aad  Kerry  were  easily  suppressed  by  the  police. 

In  the  United  Sutes,  however,  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  now 
oader  the  presidency  of  W.  R.  Roberts,  continued  plotting. 
They  raised  money  by  the  issue  of  bonds  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Ir^  Rqmblic,"  which  were  bought  by  the  credulous  in  the 
ei^eotation  of  their  being  honoureid  when  Ireland  should  be 
"  a  nation  once  again."  Alargequantity  of  arms  was  purchased, 
and  preparations  were  openly  made  for  a  raid  into  Canada,  which 
the  United  States  government  took  no  steps  to  prevent  It  was 
indeed  believed  that  President  Andrew  Johnson  was  not  indis- 
posed to  turn  the  movement  to  account  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  daims.  Hie  Fenian  "  secretary  for  war  "  was  General 
T.  W.  Sweeny  (1820-1893),  who  temporarily  (Jan.  X865-N0V. 
1866)  was  struck  off  the  American  army  list.  The  command 
of  tbe  expedition  was  entrusted  to  John  O'Neill,  who  crossed  the 
NiacuA  river  at  the  head  of  some  800  men  on  the  xst  of  Jtme 
s866,  and  captured  Fort  Erie.  But  large  numbers  of  his  men 
deserted,  and  at  Ridgeway  the  Fenians  were  routed  by  a  battalion 
of  Cs^H**"  volunteers.  On  the  3rd  of  June  the  remnant  sur 
iCDdered  to  the  American  warship  "  Mi^igan  ";  and  the  tardy 
iHne  of  President  Johnson's  proclamation  enforcing  the  laws 
of  neutrality  brought  the  raid  to  an  ignominious  end;  the 
prlseoess  were  rdeased,  and  the  arms  taken  from  the  raiders 
were,  according  to  Henri  Le  Caron,  "  returned  to  the  Fenian 
otganixation,  raly  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  some  four 
yean  later."  In  December  x  867,  John  O'NdU  became  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  in  America,  which  in  the  following  year  held 
a  great  convention  in  Philadelphia  attended  by  over  400  properly 
acocdited  delegates,  while  (iooo  Fenian  soldiers,  armed  and  in 
unifono,  paraded  the  streets.  At  this  convention  a  second  in- 
€»f  Canada  was  determined  upon;  while  tbe  news  of  the 


Qokcowdi  explosion  in  London  (see  below)  was  a  strong  in- 
centive to  a  vigorous  policy  Le  Caron  (9. v.),  who,  while  acting 
as  a  Koet  agent  of  the  English  government,  held  the  position 
of  "inspector-general  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army,"  asserts 
tiMt  he  "  dlrtfibttted  fifteen  thousand  stands  of  arms  and  almost 
*  WaBam  O'Connor  Morris,  /ivfoiid  J7g9-i898,  p,  I9d< 


three  million  rounds  of  ammunition  in  the  care  of  the  many 
trusted  men  stationed  between  Ogdensburg  and  St  Albans,"  in 
preparation  for  the  intended  raid.  It  took  i^ce  in  April  1870, 
and  proved  a  failure  not  less  rapid  or  complete  than  the  attempt 
of  x866.  The  Fenians  under  O'Neill's  command  crossed  the 
Canadian  frontier  near  Franklin,  Vt,  but  were  dispersed  by  a 
single  volley  from  Canadian  volunteers;  while  O'Neill  himself 
was  promptly  arrested  by  the  United  States  authorities  acting 
under  the  orders  of  President  Grant. 

Meantime  in  Ireland,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Irisk  PtopU, 
disaffection  had  continued  to  smoulder,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  1866  Stephens  endeavoured  to  raise  funds  in  America 
for  a  fresh  rising  planned  for  the  following  year.  A  bold  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Fenian  "  drdes  "  in  Lancashire  had  been 
concerted  in  co-operation  with  the  movement  in  Ireland.  An 
attack  was  to  be  made  on  Chester,  the  arms  stored  in  the  castle 
were  to  be  seized,  the  tdegraph  wires  cut,  the  rolling  stock  on 
the  railway  to  be  appropriated  for  tranq[>ort  to  Holyhead,  where 
shipping  was  to  be  seised  and  a  descent  made  on  Dublin  Mote  the 
autlx>rities  should  have  time  to  interfere.  This  scheme  was 
frustrated  by  information  given  to  the  government  by  the  in- 
former John  Joseph  Coiydon,  one  of  Stephens's  most  trusted 
agents.  Some  insignificant  outbreaks  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland  brought "  the  rebellion  of  1867  "  to  an  ignominious  dose. 
Most  of  the  ringleaders  were  arrested,  but  although  some  of  them 
were  sentenced  to  death  none  was  executed.  On  the  izth  of 
September  1867,  Colond  Thomas  J.  Kelly,  "  deputy  central 
organizer  of  the  Irish  Republic,"  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  Fenian  conq>irators,  was  arrested  in  Manchester,  whither 
he  had  gone  from  Dublin  to  attend  a  council  of  the  English 
"  centres,"  together  with  a  companion.  Captain  Deasy.  A  plot 
to  effect  the  rescue  of  these  prisoners  was  hatched  by  Edward 
O'Meaher  Condon  with  other  Manchester  Fenians;  and  on  the 
x8th  of  September,  while  Kelly  and  Deasy  were  being  conveyed 
through  the  dty  from  the  court-house,  the  prison  van  was 
attacked  by  Fenians  armed  vrith  revolvers,  and  in  the  scuflSe 
police-sergeant  Brett,  who  was  seated  inside  the  van,  was  shot 
dead.  Condon,  Alien,  Larkin,  Maguire  and  O'Brien,  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  rescue,  were  arrested.  All  five 
were  sentenced  to  death;  but  Condon,  who  was  an  American 
dtizen,  was  respited  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, his  sentence  bdng  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life, 
and  Maguire  was  granted  a  pardon.  AUen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien 
were  hanged  on  the  23 rd  of  November  for  the  murder  of  Brett. 
Attempts  were  made  at  the  time,  and  have  since  been  repeated, 
to  show  that  these  men  were  unjustly  sentenced,  the  contention 
of  their  sympathizen  being,  first,  that  as  "  political  offenders  " 
they  should  not  have  been  treated  as  ordinary  murderers;  and, 
secondly,  that  as  they  had  no  deUberate  intention  to  kill  the 
police-sergeant,  the  shot  that  caused  &s  death  having  been  fired 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  open  the  lock  of  the  van,  the  crime 
was  at  worst  that  of  manslaughter.  But  even  if  these  pleas  rest 
on  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts  th^  have  no  legal  validity, 
and  they  afford  no  warrant  for  the  title  of  the  "  Manchester 
martyrs  "  by  which  these  criminals  are  remembered  among  the 
more  extreme  nationalists  in  Ireland  and  America.  Kelly  and 
Deasy  escaped  to  the  United  States,  where  the  former  obtained 
employment  in  the  New  York  custom-house. 

In  the  same  month,  November  X867,  one  Richard  Burke,  who 
had  been  employed  by  the  Fenians  to  purchase  arms  in  Birming- 
ham, was  arrested  and  lodged  in  Clerkenwell  prison  in  London. 
While  he  was  awaiting  trial  a  wall  of  the  prison  was  blown  down 
by  gunpowder,  the  explosion  causing  the  death  of  twelve  persons, 
and  the  maiming  of  some  hundred  and  twenty  others.  This 
outrage,  for  which  Michad  Barrett  suffered  the  death  penalty, 
powerfully  influenced  W.  E.  Gladstone  in  dedding  that  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  should  be  disestablished  as  a  con- 
cession to  Irish  disaffection.  In  X870,  Michad  Davitt  (q.v.)  was 
sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude  for  partidpation  in 
the  Fenian  conq>iracy;  and  before  he  was  released  on  ticket  of 
leave  the  name  Fenian  had  become  practically  obsolete,  thou^ 
the  "  Irish  »-~'»-««'^n  Brotherhood  "  and  other  organisation'' 
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in  Ireland  and  abroad  carried  on  tlie  same  tradition  and  ptinued 

the  same  policy  in  later  years.    In  1879,  John  Devoy,  a  member 

of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  promoted  a  "  new  departure  "  in 

America,  by  which  the  "  physical  force  party  "  allied  itself  with 

the  "  constitutional  movement "  under  the  leadership  of  C.  S. 

Pamell  (q.v.);  and  the  political  conspiracy  of  the  Fenians  was 

combined  with  the  agrarian  revolution  inaugurated  by  the  Land 

League. 

See  William  O'Connor  Morris,  Irdandfrmn  1798  to  1808  (London, 
1808) ;  Two  Centuries  of  Irish  History,i69i-i870,  edited  W  R.  Barry 
O'Brien  (London,  1907) ;  Henri  Le  Caron,  Twenty-fiee  Years  in  the 
Secret  Service  (London,  1892):  Patrick  J.  P.Tynan,7M/mA^<ii*oiM/ 
ImindhUs  and  their  Times  (London.  1896):  Tustin  McCarthy,  A 
History  0$  our  own  Times  (4  vols.,  London,  1880).  (R.  J.  M.) 

PBNNBL,  PoeniculuM  vulgare  (also  known  as  F.  capiilaeeum), 
a  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  Umbelliferae,  from  a  to 
3  or  (when  cidtlvated)  4  ft.  in  height,  having  leaves  three  or  four 
times  pinnate,  with  rumerous  linear  or  awl-shaped  segments, 
and  glaucous  compoimd  umbels  of  about  15  or  20  rays,  with 
no  involucres,  and  small  yeUow  flowers,  the  petals  incurved  at 
the  tip.  The  fruit  is  laterally  compressed,  five-ridged,  and  has  a 
large  single  resin-canal  or  "  vitta  "  under  each  furrow.  The  plant 
appears  to  be  of  south  European  origin,  but  is  now  met  with  in 
various  parts  of  Britain  and  the  rest  of  temperate  Europe,  and 
in  the  west  of  Asia.  The  dried  fruits  of  cultivated  plants  from 
Malta  have  an  aromatic  taste  and  odour,  and  are  used  for  the 
preparation  of  fennel  water,  valued  for  its  carminative  properties. 
It  is  given  in  doses  of  i  to  a  oz.,  the  active  principle  being  a 
volatile  oil  which  is  probably  the  same  as  oU  of  anise.  The 
shoots  of  fennd  are  eaten  blanched,  and  the  seeds  are  used  for 
flavouring.  The  fennel  seeds  of  commerce  are  of  several  sorts. 
Sweet  or  Roman  fennel  seeds  are  the  produce  of  a  tall  perennial 
plant,  with  umbels  of  25-30  rays,  which  is  cultivated  near  Nismcs 
in  the  south  of  France;  they  are  elliptical  and  arched  in  form, 
about  f  in.  long  and  a  quarter  as  broad,  and  are  smooth  exter- 
nally, and  of  a  colour  approaching  a  pale  green.  Shorter  and 
straighter  fruits  are  obtained  from  the  annual  variety  of  P. 
vulgare  known  as  P.  Panmorium  (Panmuhuri)  or  Indian  fennel, 
and  are  employed  in  India  in  curries,  and  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Other  kinds  are  the  German  or  Saxon  fruits,  brownish-green  in 
colour,  and  between  i  and  \  in.  in  length,  and  the  broader  but 
smaller  fruits  of  the  wild  or  bitter  fennel  of  the  south  of  France. 
A  variety  of  fennel,  P.  duke,  having  the  stem  compressed  at  the 
base,  and  the  umbel  6-8  rayed,  is  grown  in  kitchen-gardens  for 
the  sake  of  its  leaves. 

Giant  fennel  is  the  name  applied  to  the  plant  Ferula  communis, 
a  member  of  the  same  natural  order,  and  a  fine  herbaceous  plant, 
native  in  the  Mediterranean  r^on,  where  the  pith  of  the  stem 
is  used  as  tifider.  Hog's  or  sow  fennel  is  the  species  Peucedanum 
officinale,  another  member  of  the  Umbelliferae. 

PBNNBR,  DUDLEY  (c.  1 558-1 587),  English  puritan  divine, 
was  bom  in  Kent  and  educated  at  Cambridge  University. 
There  he  became  an  adherent  of  Thomas  Cartwright  (i  535-1603), 
and  publicly  expounded  his  presbyterian  views,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Cambridge  without  taking  his  degree. 
For  some  months  he  seems  to  have  assisted  the  vicar  of  Cran- 
brook,  Kent,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  received  ordination. 
He  next  followed  Cartwright  to  Antwerp,  and,  having  received 
ordination  according  to  rite  of  the  Reformed  church,  assisted 
Cartwright  for  several  years  in  preaching  to  the  English  con- 
gregation there.  The  leniency  shown  by  Archbishop  Grindal  to 
puritans  encouraged  him  to  return  tp  England,  and  he  became 
curate  of  Cranbrook  in  1 583.  In  the  same  year,  however,  he  was 
one  of  seventeen  Kentish  ministers  suspended  for  refusing  to  sign 
an  acl(nowledgment  of  the  queen's  supremacy  and  of  the  authority 
of  the  Prayer  Book  and  articles.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  time, 
but  eventually  regained  his  h'berty  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  as  chaplain  in  the  Reformed  church  at  Middleburgb. 

A  lilt  of  hb  authentic  works  b  siven  in  Cooper's  Atkenae  CantO' 
brigienses  (Cambridge,  1858-18611.  They  rank  among  the  best 
expodtfons  of  the  pnnciplci  of  puntanism. 

FBHMT  STRATFORD,  a  market  toifn  in  the  Buckingham 
ptrflamcntafy  dhduoa  of  Buckinghamshire,  EngUnd,  48  m. 


N.W.  by  N.  of  London  on  a  branch  of  the  London  k  Nortb- 
Westem  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  4799.  It  lies 
in  an  open  valley  on  the  west  (left)  bank  of  the  Ousel,  idieie  the 
great  north-western  road  from  London,  the  Roman  Watling 
Street,  crosses  the  stream,  and  is  i  m.  E.  of  Bletchley,  an  im- 
portant junction  on  the  main  line  of  the  North-Westem  railway. 
The  church  of  St  Martin  was  built  (c.  1730)  on  the  site  of  an  older 
church  at  the  instance  of  Dr  Browne  Willis,  an  eminent  antiquary 
(d.  1760),  buried  here;  but  the  building  has  been  greatly  enlarged. 
A  custom  instituted  by  Willis  on  St  Martin's  Day  (November 
xith)  includes  a  service  in  the  church,  the  firing  of  some  small 
cannon  called  the  "  Fenny  Poppers,"  and  other  celebrations. 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  mainly  agricultural 

FBNRIR,  or  Fknrxs,  in  Scandinavian  msrthology,  a  water- 
demon  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  wolf.  He  was  the  o&pring  of  Lold 
and  the  giantess  Angurboda,  who  bore  two  other  children, 
Midgard  the  serpent,  and  Hel  the  goddess  of  death.  Fenrir  grew 
so  large  that  the  gods  were  afraid  of  him  and  had  him  chained  up. 
But  he  broke  the  first  two  chains.  The  third,  however,  was 
made  of  the  sound  of  a  cat's  footsteps,  a  man's  beard,  the  roots 
of  a  mountain,  a  fish's  breath  and  a  bird's  spittle.  Thb  magic 
bond  was  too  strong  for  him  until  Ragnarok  (Judgment  Day), 
when  he  escaped  and  swallowed  Odin  and  was  in  turn  slain  by 
Vidar,  the  bitter's  son. 

FBNS,^  a  district  in  the  east  of  England,  possessing  a  distinctive 
hbtory  and  peculiar  characteristics.  It.  lies  west  and  south  of 
the  Wash,  in  Lincolnshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire  and 
Norfolk,  and  extends  over  more  than  70  m.  in  length  (Lincoln  to 
Cambridge)  and  some  35  m.  in  i«»Timinw  breadth  (Stamford  to 
Brandon  in  Suffolk),  its  area  being  considerably  over  half  a 
million  acres.  Although  low  and  flat,  and  seamed  by  innumerable 
water-courses,  the  entire  region  is  not,  as  the  Roman  name  of 
Metaris  Aestuarium  would  imply,  a  river  estuary,  but  a  bay  of  the 
North  Sea,  silted  up,  of  which  the  Wash  is  the  last  lemaining 
portion.  Hydrographically,  the  Fens  embrace  the  lower  parts 
of  the  drainage-basins  of  the  riven  Witham,  Welland,  Nene 
and  Great  Ouse;  and  against  these  streams,  as  against  the 
ocean,  they  are  protected  by  earthen  embankments,  xo  to  15  ft. 
high.  As  a  rule  the  drainage  water  is  lifted  off  the  Fens  into 
the  rivers  by  means  of  steam-pumps,  f  ormeriy  by  windmills. 

<kneral  History. — According  to  fairiy  credible  tradition,  the 
first  systematic  attempt  to  drain  the  Fens  was  made  by  the 
Romans.  They  dug  a  catchwater  drain  (as  the  artificial  fenland 
water-couxses  are  called),  the  Caer  or  Car  Dyke,  from  Lincoln  to 
Ramsey  (or,  according  to  Stukeley,  as  far  as  Cambridge),  along 
the  western  edge  of  the  Fens,  to  carry  off  the  precipitation  of  the 
higher  districts  which  border  the  fenland,  and  constructed 
alongside  the  Welland  and  on  the  seashore  earthen  embankments, 
of  which  some  150  m.  survive.  Mr  S.  H.  Miller  is  disposed  to 
credit  the  native  British  iixhabitants  of  the  Fens  with  having 
executed  certain  of  these  works.  The  Romans  also  carried 
causeways  over  the  coimtxy.  After  their  departure  from 
Britain  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century  the  Fens  fell  into 
neglect;  and  despite  the  preservation  of  the  woodlands  for  the 
purposes  of  the  chase  by  the  Norman  and  eariy  Plantagenet 
kings,  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  which  Richard  de  Rules, 
chamberlain  of  William  the  Conqueror,  made  to  drain  Deeping 
Fen,  the  fenland  region  became  almost  everywhere  waterlogged, 
and  relapsed  to  a  great  extent  into  a  state  of  nature.  In  addition 
to  this  it  was  ravaged  by  serious  inundations  of  the  sea,  for 
example,  in  the  yeara  XX78,  X348  (or  xaso),  xsSS,  X3aa,  1335, 
X4671  1 57  X*  Vet  the  fenland  was  not  altogether  a  wildeiiieas  oif 
reed-grown  marsh  and  watery  swamp.  At  various  spots,  more 
particularly  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  there  existed  islands  of 
firmer  and  higher  ground,  resting  generally  on  the  boulder  days  of 
the  Glacial  epochs  and  on  the  inter- Glacial  gravels  of  the  Palaeo- 
lithic age.    In  these  isolated  localities  members  of  the  monastic 

*■  The  word  "  fen."  a  general  term  (or  km  marshy  land  or  bog,  b 
common  to  Teutonic  lans:uaBes,  cf.  Dutch  ven  or  Mm,  Get.  F«inc» 
Pehn,  Caoth.  fani,  mud ;  the  Indo-European  root  is  seen  in  Gr.  vfiXM, 
mud,  Lat.  palus,  nuushv  The  word  ^'  iMg  **  is  from  the  IriA  or 
Gaelic  bogach,  formed  from  Celtic  bog,  soft,  and  meaning  theicfoie 
soft,  swampy  ground. 
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orders  (espedaUy  at  a  later  date  the  Cisterdans)  began  to  settle 
after  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  At  Medeshampsteacf 
{i^  Peterborough),  Ely,  Crowland,  Ramsey,  Thorney,  Spald- 
ing, Peakirk,  Swincshead,  Tattershall,  Klrkstead,  Bardney, 
Sempringfaam,  Bourne  and  numerous  other  places,  they  made 
settlements  and  built  churches,  monasteries  and  abbeys.  In 
spite  of  the  incursions  of  the  predatory  Northmen  and  Danes  in 
the  9th  and  loth  centuries,  aiid  of  the  disturbances  consequent 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  Camp  of  Refuge  by  Hereward  the 
Walbe  in  the  fens  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  the  xxth  century,  these 
scattered  outposts  continued  to  shed  rays  of  civilization  across 
the  lonely  Fenland  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Then  they,  too,  were  partly  overtaken 
by  the  fate  which  befell  the  rest  of  the  Fens;  add  it  was  only  in 
the  end  of  the  i8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  that  the 
complete  drainage  and  reclamation  of  the  Fen  region  was  finally 
effected.  Attempts  on  a  considerable  scale  were  indeed  made  to 
lecialm  them  in  the  xyth  century,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  forms 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  of  the  industrial  history  of 
England.  Thus,  the  reclamation  <A  the  Witham  Fens  was  taken 
np  by  Sir  Anthony  Thomas,  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  Sir  William 
Killigrew,  King  Charles  I.,  and  others  in  163 1  and  succeeding 
years;  and  that  of  the  Deeping  or  Welland  Fens  in  1638  by  Sir 
\V.  A>4ofl,  Sir  Anthony  Thomas  and  other  "  adventurers,"  after 
one  Thomas  Loveil  had  ruined  himself  in  a  similar  attempt  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  earl  of  Lindsey  received  S4>ooo 
acres  for  his  work.  Charles  I.,  declaring  himself  the  "  under- 
takec  "  of  the  Holland  Fen,  claimed  8000  out  of  its  aa,ooo  acres 
as  hb  share. 

A  larger  work  than  these,  however,  was  the  drainage  of  the 
fens  of  the  Nene  and  the  Great  Ouse,  comprehending  the  wide 
tract  known  as  the  Bedford  level.  This  district  took  name  from 
the  agreement  of  Francis,  eari  of  Bedford,  the  principal  land- 
bolder,  and  thirteen  other  adventurers,  with  Charles  I.  in  1634,  to 
drain  the  level,  on  condition  of  receiving  95,000  acres  of  the 
ndaimed  land.  A  partial  attempt  at  drainage  had  been  made 
(1478- 1490)  by  John  Morton,  when  biahopof  Ely, who  constructed 
Morton's  Leam,  from  Peterborough  to  the  sea,  to  carry  the 
waters  of  the  Nene,  but  this  also  proved  a  failure.  An  act  was 
passed,  moreover,  in  1602  for  effecting  its  reclamation;  and  Lord 
Chief- justice  Popham  (whose  name  is  preserved  in  Popham's 
Eau,  S.E.  of  Wisbech)*  and  a  company  of  Londoners  began  the 
work  in  1605;  but  the  first  effectual  attempt  was  that  of  1634. 
The  work  was  largely  directed  by  the  Dutch  engineer  Cornelius 
Vermujrden,  who  had  begun  work  in  the  Fens  in  1622,  and  was 
knitted  in  1628. 

Three  years  after  the  agreement  of  the  eari  of  Bedford  and  his 
partners  with  the  king,  after  an  outlay  of  £100,000  on  the 
part  of  the  company,  the  contract  was  annulled,  on  the  fraudu- 
knt  plea  that  the  works  were  insufficient;  and  an  offer  was 
made  by  King  Charles  to  undertake  iu  completion  on  condition 
of  reodvfng  57*ooo  acres  in  addition  to  the  amount  originally 
agreed  on.  Ibis  unjust  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  dvil  war;  and  no  further  attempt  at  drainage  was 
loade  until  1649,  when  the  parliament  reinstated  the  earl  of 
Bedford's  successor  in  his  father's  rights.  After  an  additional 
outlay  of  £300,000,  the  adventurers  received  95,000  acres  of 
ndaimed  land,  according  to  the  contract,  which,  however,  fell 
far  ihort  of  repaying  the  expense  of  the  undertaking.  In  1664  a 
royal  charter  was  obtained  to  incorporate  the  company,  which 
st£U  caists,  and  carries  on  the  concern  under  a  governor,  6 
bailifb,  so  conservators,  and  a  commonalty,  each  of  whom  must 
possess  too  acres  of  land  in  the  level,  and  has  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  officers.  The  conservators  must  each  possess  not  less  than  280 
acres,  the  governor  and  bailiffi  each  400  acres.  The  original 
adventurers  had  allotmenu  of  land  according  to-their  interest  of 
the  original  95,000  acres;  but  Charles  II.,  on  granting  the 
charter,  took  care  to  secure  to  the  crown  a  lot  of  12,000  acres  out 
of  the  95,000,  which,  however,  is  held  under  the  directors, 
whereas  the  allotments  are  not  held  in  common,  though  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  corporation.  The  level  was  divided  in  1697  into 
thrae  parts,  called  the  North,  Middle,  and  South  Levels— the 


second 'being  separated  fcom  the  otheis  by  the  Nene  and  Old 
Bedford  rivers. 

These  attempts  failed  owing  to  the  determined  opposition  of 
the  native  fenmen  ("  stilt-walkers  "),  whom  the  drainage  and 
appropriation  of  the  unenclosed  fenlands  would  deprive  of 
valuable  and  long-enjoyed  rights  of  commonage,  turbary  (turf- 
cutting),  fishing,  fowling,  &c.  Oliver  CromweU  is  said  to  have  put 
himself  at  their  head  and  succeeded  in  stopping  all  the  operations. 
When  he  became  Protector,  however,  he  sanctioned  Vermuyden's 
plans,  and  Scottish  prisoners  taken  at  Dunbar,  and  Dutch 
prisoners  taken  by  Blake  in  his  victory  over  Van  Tromp,  were 
employed  as  the  workers.  Vermuyden's  system,  however,  was 
exclusively  Dutch;  and  while  perfectly  suited  to  Holland  it  did 
not  meet  all  the  necessities  oif  East  Anglia.  He  confined  Kis 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  inland  draining  and  embank- 
ments, and  did  not  provide  sufficient  outlet  for  the  waters  them- 
selves into  the  sea. 

Holland  and  other  Fens  on  the  west  side  of  the  Witham  were 
finally  drained  in  1767,  although  not  without  much  rioting  and 
lawlessness;  and  a  striking  account  of  the  wonderiul  itaiprove- 
ments  effected  by  a  generation  later  is  recorded  in  Arthur  Young's 
General  View  of  the  Agricidture  oj  the  County  of  LincidH  (London, 
1 799).  The  East,  West  and  Wildmore  Fens  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Witham  were  drained  in  1801-1807  by  John  Rennie,  who  carried 
off  the  precipitation  which  fell  on  the  higher  grounds  by  catch- 
water  drains,  on  the  principle  of  the  Roman  C^r  Dyke,  and 
improved  the  outfall  of  the  river,  so  that  it  might  the  more  easily 
discharge  the  Fen  water  which  flowed  or  was  pumped  into  it. 
The  Welland  or  Deeping  Fens  were  drained  in  1794,  i8ox,  1824, 
1837  and  other  years.  Almost  the  only  portion  cl  the  original 
wild  Fens  now  remaining  is  Wicken  Fen,  which  lies  east  of  the 
river  Cam  and  south-east  of  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

The  Pen  Rivers.— The  preservation  of  the  Fens  depends  in  an 
intimate  and  essential  manner  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
rivers,  and  especially  of  their  banks.  The  Witham,  known 
originally  as  the  Grant  Avon,  also  called  the  Lindis  by  Leyhind 
(Itinerary,  vol.  vii.  p.  41),  and  in  Jean  Ingelow's  High  Tide  en  the 
Lincolnshire  Coast,  is  some  80  m.  long,  and  drains  an  area  of  X079 
sq.  m.  It  owes  its  present  condition  to  engineering  works  carried 
out  in  the  years  1762-1764, 1865,  x88i,  and  especially  in  x88o- 
1884.  In  1 500  the  river  was  dammed  immediately  above  Boston 
by  a  large  sluice,  the  effect  of  which  was  not  only  to  hinder  free 
navigatu>n  vp  to  Lincoln  (to  which  city  sea-going  vessels  used  to 
penetrate  in  the  X4th  and  X5th  centuries),  but  aSso  to  choke  the 
channel  below  Boston  with  sedimentary  matter.  The  sluice,  or 
rather  a  new  structure  made  in  x  764-1 766,  remains;  but  the 
river  below  Boston  has  been  materially  improved  (18180-1884), 
first  by  the  construction  of  a  new  outfall,  3  m.  in  length,  whereby 
the  channel  was  not  only  straightened,  but  its  current  carried 
directly  into  deep  water,  without  having  to  battle  against  the 
often  shifting  sandbanks  of  the  Wash;  and  secondly,  by  the 
deepening  and  regulation  of  the  river-bed  up  to  Boston.  The 
Welland,  which  is  about  70  m.  long,  and  drains  an  area  of  760  sq. 
m.,  was  made  to  assume  its  present  shape  and  direction  in  1620, 
1638,  1650,  1794,  and  1835  and  following  years.  The  most 
radical  alteration  took  pls^  in  1794,  when  a  new  outfall  was 
made  from  the  confluence  of  the  Glen  (30  m.  long)  to  the  Wash,  a 
distance  oi  nearly  3  m.  The  Nene,  90  m.  long,  and  draining  an 
area  of  some  1077  sq.  m.,  was  first  regulated  by  Bishop  Morton, 
and  it  was  further  improved  in  1631, 1721,  and  especially,  under 
plans  by  Rennie  and  Telford,  in  1827-1830  and  1832.  The  work 
done  from  1721  onward  consisted  in  straightening  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  stream  and  in  directing  and  deepening  the  outfall. 
The  Ouse  (q.v.)  or  Great  Ouse,  the  largest  of  the  fenland  rivers, 
seems  to  have  been  deflected,  at  some  unknown  period,  from  a 
former  channel  connecting  via  the  Old  Croft  river  with  the  Nene, 
into  the  Little  Ouse  below  Littleport;  and  the  courses  of  the  two 
streams  are  now  linked  together  by  an  elab<Hrate  network  of 
artificial  drains,  the  results  of  the  great  engineering  works 
carried  out  in  the  Bedford  Level  in  the  17th  century.  The  ' 
channel,  -  'th,  and  known  as  the  Old  West  - 

carries  til,  at  a  point  above  Ely,  it  jc' 
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Cun.  The  nBent  fettuici  of  the  plan  encuted  by  Vermnyica' 
for  llwcari  of  Bedford  Id  the  yon  iS)>-i6u  were  u  foUom: 
Uking  the  diviikni  of  tlie  >Ra  mide  In  iS9;-i69t  iato  (i.)  Ibe 
Morth  Level,  bclmen  the  river  Wellind  ind  tfae  river  Nene;  (ii.) 
the  Middle  Level,  betintn  the  Mene  ud  the  Old  Bedford  rivei 
[ohicb  wu  made  it  thii  lEme.  ij,  i6ja);  ud  (UL)  the  South 
Level,  from  the  Old  Bedford  river  to  the  lauth-eutera  boidtr  of 
tbeleidind.  InlheNonhLevelthe Wclliiuiwuemb*nked,Ihe 
New  South  Eau,  Peikirk  Dn[n,  ind  Shirt  Drain  nude,  ind  Ihe 
eiiMiog  main  diaini  deepened  and  icgoiated.  In  Ibe  Middle 
*   '    "         u  embanked  from  Peterbotou(h  to  Cuj'hini. 


meitt  of  Ranuey,  WhlttlcKSi  (iSji-tSji),  fee,  (bilogd  ui 
brought  under  cultivation.  A  ^nildenbta  bu|>  tiaSe  b 
maintained  on  the  Oiue  below  St  Ives,  on  the  Cam  up  (o  Cam- 
bridie,  the  Lark  and  Little  Ouie,  and  the  network  of  navipbl* 
culi  between  the  New  Bedford  river  and  Peterborough.  Tta 
Neue,  though  lacked  up  to  Nonbamptoo,  and  coDDecled  boa 
that  point  with  Ibe  Grand  Junction  canal,  li  practically  onnnd 
above  Wantford,  and  traffic  la  imall  except  below  Wiabech. 

The  effect  of  the  drainage  ichcmci  has  been  to  lower  the  levd 
of  (he  fcnlanda  generally  by  tome  i8  in..  During  to  the  ihrinkage  at 
the  peat  coniequent  upon  the  eitraction  of  ID  much  d  iu 
contained,  water;  and  thi*  again  hai  tended,  on  tbe  oae 
and,  to  dimiDiib  the  q>eed  and  eitdve  power  of  the 
Miland  riven,  and,  on  the  other,  to  choke  up  their 
mattera  whick 

that  l&e  Waih 

g  lilted  up  by  riverine  delritui.    Tbefarma- 

dry  land,  kaown  at  Enl  u  "  manb,"  goa 

on,  however,  but  alowly.     During  the  cenluriea  ainct 

the  Romatu  are  believed  to  have  constructed  the  aem- 

banks  which  shut  out  the  ocean,  It  Es  computed  thai 


B  Wash,  I 


abo  Ibe  Owe  from  Earith  to  Over,  both  placea  at  Ibe  soulh-weat 
edge  of  Ibe  fenland ;  the  New  Bedford  liver  wai  made  from 
Earith  10  Denver,  and  the  north  aide  of  Ibe  Old  Bedford  river  and 

lb  aide  of  the  New  Bedford  river  were  embanked,  a  long 


ring  left 


1   tbem 


several  large  feed!  cg^diiini  wen  dug,  including  the  Forty  Fool  or 
Vermuyden'i  Drain,  the  Siileen  Fool  river,  Bevill'i  river,  and  Ihe 
Twenty  Foot  river;  and  a  new  outfall  wu  made  for  the  Nene, 
and  Denver  sluice  (to  dam  the  M  circuitous  Oute)  CDoilructed. 
In  the  South  Level  Sam'i  Cut  wu  dug  and  the  riven  were 
embanked.  Since  that  period  the  mouth  of  the  OuK  bai  been 
alraighlinedaboveand below  King's  Lynn  (179S-1S11),  a  new 
alraighl  cut  made  between  Ely  and  Lillleporl,  the  North  Level 
Main  Drain  and  Ibe  Middle  Level  Drain  constructed,  and  Ihe 
^Tbc  principleA  upon  which  he  proceedn]  are  lel  forth  in  hii 
iNKnrH  iHcMii  i*c  Z)niuia|  efilu  CrM  Ftmma  (i&«i),  itprialcd 
la  falamd  Ktia  aW  Qmria  CiM),  PP-  '^1^  and  81^7. 


ibanked,   drained  and 

less  under  cultivatian.    Tlie  greatest 

the  direct  bead  o[  the  bay,  between 

Ihe  Great  Quae,  where  the  avcrafc 

[1  alimaied  at  lo  to  ti  lineal  feet. 

farther  north,  Ibe  avtrafi 

anniul  gain  has  been  not  quite  >  ft.;  whUsI  on  th* 

oppoiite  Norfolk  coul  it  bai  been  little  more  than  6  In. 

annually.    On  the  whole,  some  35,000  acres  were  indnaeJ 

In  the  17th  century,  about  19,000  acres  during  the  tSI^ 

and  about  io,i»o  acres  during  Ihe  ipth  century. 

The  Gnt  comprehensive  scheme  for  regulating  Ibe 
outfall  channels  and  controlling  the  current!  el  tb« 
be  that  propoaed  by  Nathanid 
Kinderleylni7si.  His  idea' was  to  Unk  the  Nese  with 
Ihe  Ouw  by  means  of  a  new  cut  to  be  made  through  the 
ii  guide  the  uiuted  stitam  through  a 
further  new  cut  "  under  Wotten  and  Wolvertoa 
through  the  Manhe*  till  over  agalnat  Ingleslliotp  or 
Snetsham,  and  there  disfbarge  itself  immediately  into 
Ihe  Deept  of  Lyn  Channel"  In  a  similar  way  the 
Wilham,  "  when  it  has  received  the  Wellaod  tron 
Spalding,"  was  10  be  carried  "  to  soma  canveoieot  pUct 
over  againil  Wrangle  or  Friskney,  when  it  may  be  dl»- 
chargcd  into  Boston  Dccpa."  This  acbeme  was  itill 
improved  upon  by  Sir  John  Bennie,  who,  in  a 
rhidi  he  drew  up  in  iBjp,  recommended  that  tba 
outfalla  of  all  foul  riven  should  be  directed  by  swans 
1  channels  Into  one  common  outfall,  and  tbat 
lying  between  ihem  ihauld  be  endcaed  ■« 
rapidly  a*  it  consolidated.  By  Ibli  means  be  cMl- 
mated  that  ijo/xxi  acres  would  be  won  to  cuIIivatioD. 
But  beyond  one  or  tsro  abortive  or  half-hearted  attempta, 
e.g.  by  the  Lincobishire  Esluaiy  Company  Li  iSji,  and  In 
1876  and  (ubsequenl  years  by  the  Norfolk  Estuary  Company, 
no  serioua  effort  bai  ever  been  nuule  to  execute  elljui  oi  tlseie 
schemea. 

Climalt. — Tbe  annual  mean  temperature,  as  obaerved  at  Boatan, 
in  the  period  1864-1685,  i>  487°  F.;  January,  jif;  July, 
6i'B*;  and  as  observed  at  Wiibech,  for  the  pcnod  1S61-187S, 
4.gi°.  The  average  mean  rainfall  for  Ihe  seventy-one  yeu> 
iSjo-iQoo,  at  Boston,  was  >i'g  in.;  at  Wisbech  for  Ibe  fifteoi 
yean  1860-187;,  i4'>  in.,  and  tot  the  fifteen  yean  iB66-iBSa, 
)6'7  in,;  and  al  Maicy  near  Peterborough,  11-7  for  iIm  nine- 
teen yean  1881-1900.  Previous  ID  the  drainage  of  the  Feoa, 
ague,  rheumatism,  1     '     '' 
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dmau  wen  iriddy  prtvtknt,  but  ■!  the  pnunt  dajt  the  Fcd 
coBfltry  it  M  bollhy  u  ibe  rm  ol  Enclaod;  iodod,  thne  b 
fiatoo  10  bdieve  thai  it  Is  condudve  id  lonievity. 

Hiibriul  Ntla. — The  eulial  inhibiunu  of  this  region  of 
whom  we  hive  record  were  the  Briiiih  Iribo  of  the  Iceni  con- 
fedenifaHii  the  Romun,  who  uibdufd  Ihem.  ctllcd  them 
CoiicenE  oi  CwiunL  la  Suod  lima  (he  Inhahilinti  of  the 
Feni  weie  koown  (tx  to  Bede)  u  Cyivii,  and  ire  deicrihed  u 
tnveraiig  the  countiy  on  ililLs.  Macoidayj  writing  of  (he  yeir 
1689,  gim  to  Ihem  the  Dime  af  Bieedlinp,  ud  deicribes  theni 
u  "  a  hiU-uvege  populitioD  . . .  who  led  in  imphibioiu  life, 

gnnnd  to  uiothet."  In  the  end  of  the  iSlh  centuiy  IhoK  who 
dwell  ia  Ibt  lemoler  puili  weie  icarcely  tnon  dvUlied,  being 
known  to  tbeit  ndghboun  by  Ilie  eipreuive  term  of  "  Slodgen," 
Ticw  radt  (ea-dwdkn  bive  fn  lU  agei  been  inimUed  by  • 
teoadoui  love  of  libeny.  Botdicei,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  the 
worthy  he  oC  the  Romuii;  Heftwird  the  Suon,  who  defied 
n^niiiB  the  CooqueroT;  CromweU  ind  hi*  Ironsides,  ire  repTe- 

dDwcd  a  Mubboni  defence  of  their  rights,  not  only  when  they 
mined  the  cncroKhiDeiilt  uuS  lelfish  ippropriationi  of  the 
'  •dvcDIurm  "  Id  the  i7tb  century,  in  the  Bedford  Level,  in 
Dccpiai  fen,  ud  in  Ihe  Wlibun  Feu,  and  >g>in  in  the  iSlh 
eentoiy,  wiien  HolUnd  Fen  wu  finifly  endosed,  but  ilso  in  the 
PeuuU'  Rising  of  13B1,  ind  in  the  FUgrimige  of  Gnce  In  ihe 
tfign  ol  Heniy  VllL     So  Long  is  Uie  Feni  were  unenclosed  end 

ible  unliy  pooli  and  "  rows  "(chinneli  connecting  the  pools), 
Ihey  aboutdcd  In  wild  fowl,  bring  rctularly  frequented  by  various 
Ipccia  of  wild  duck  ud  geeit,  gatganies,  polchirds.  iboveiiri, 
Uali,  widgeoBS,  peewlu,  tenu,  greb«t,  cooii,  wster-b<ns,  wiier- 
T*il>,  redihuik*,  lipwingi.  god-wits,  whimbrelt,  cnna.  bitiems, 
berooo,  swans,  lufii  ud  reeves.  Vail  numbers  Of  (hese  wen 
tikBi  in  decoyl' and  sent  to  Ihe  London  mirkels.  At  thesime 
Uaw  cqniUy  vast  quantities  of  tame  geeie  were  reared  in  the 
FenSiiaddiivenby  load'  lo  London  10  be  killed  it  Michaelmu. 
Theiidaira,  fcMbcnud  quilli  (for  pens)  were  also  a  considersble 
soBice  ol  profit.  The  Fen  wiien.  100,  ibouodcd  in  fresh-wslet 
bh,  «n>eriil]y  pike,  perch.  breuD,  tench,  rud,  dace,  roich,  eel* 
and  MfckWbacki.  The  Withira,  on  whose  buks  so  muy 
IS  particularly  fi 


in  (he  I 


Fem  Kir  tkcir  eels.  The  Knt  of  the  rediic 
tJDoil  iotiUly,  bring  ilmcat  everywhere  rich  in  humus,  which  is 
taplbk  BOI  only  ol  produdng  very  heavy  craps  of  wheat  and 
otba  COB,  but  also  of  fiiiening  live-stock  nilh  peculiar  cue. 
LiDColnUn  oien  were  fuaoui  In  Eliubeth'i  lime,  and  ire 
special^  nngled  out  by  Arthur  Young,'  the  breed  being  the 
ihovtbora.  Of  the  cropi  peculiir  to  Ihe  region  il  must  suffice  to 
BiaitiaothtoldBriliihdye-pliDtwoid,  which  is  still  grown  on  1 
vuH  acak  ia  two  or  three  parishei  immedialely  south  of  Boston; 
bonp,  which  was  eitnnively  grown  in  ihe  iSih  century,  but  it 
BOt  DOW  pluted;  and  ptppenniot,  which  is  occuionally  grown. 
«.(.  u  Deeping  and  Wiibedi.  In  the  second  halt  of  Ihe  i^ilh 
BenlBiythe  Fen  countryicquiredicmiin  celebrity  in  the  world 
of  qnn  Inm  ihe  cncoungement  il  give  to  speed  skating. 
Whomtt  practicable,  champioDship  end  other  racing  meetings 
ai*  hdd,  chiefly  ai  Liltlepon  ind  Spalding.  The  little  village 
ol  Wdney,  betwtoi  Ely  and  Wisbech,  has  produced  some  of  the 
>D0«  BOtaUe  of  the  typical  Fin  ikaloi,  i^.  "  Turkey  "  Smin 
and  "  Fkh  "  Snact. 

Aj«n  tnn  fngncDtaiy  raini  of  the  fonner  moni 
ei  Crowlud,  Kitkstead  and  other  places,  the  Fi 
LtocBlaahire  (division  of  Holland)  is  especiglly  remarkable  for 
tha  itai  and  beauty  of  iu  parish  churches,  i 
Barand  ng  from  Northimpionshire.     Moreo; 

'  For  dncrlpliou  ol  these  see  Old&elJ, 

mmi  Miller  and  Skeitchly.  Tit  Fnland.  pp.  369-371. 

*  Sea  Dc  Foe's  lOovnt  in  A  Tim  lln»|l  lb  EuMra 
lyn  (I7a*-ins). 

'Gmmm  niw.  fip.  174-194  and  aW-i04. 


IdbelJ,  Appendix,  pp.  2-4,  of 
■ld/IC<»nMl(l-ond<iil.  l8>9j; 
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lion  of  such  building  la  Ely  cathcdrsl  and  the  pariah  church 
ot  King's  Lynn,  other  pirti  of  the  Fens  must  be  conildend 
only  less  rich  in  ecdeslasticil  archilicture.  VHtig  these  fine 
opportunities,  the  Fen  folk  havs  long  cultivated  the  iduce 
of  campanology. 

Didfcel.— Owing  lo  the  comparative  remoieneu  of  thrir 
geognphical  situation,  and  the  rriilively  lite  period  il  which 
Ihe  Fens  were  deGsitely  enclosed,  the  Fenmen  hive  preserved 
several  dlalectol  feitures  of  a  distinctive  character,  not  the  lesst 
interesting  bring  ihdc  dose  kinship  with  the  diitlcil  English 
of  Ihe  present  day.  Professor  E.  E.  Fmmaa  ilMt""^' 
ifgtwH,  1875)  reminded  modem  En^ishnen  that  it  was  a 
native  of  Ihe  Fens,  ''  1  Boun>e  man,  who  gave  the  EngUiii 
language  its  present  ihipe."  This  wis  Robert  Uiiming,  or 
Robert  of  Brunne,  who  in  or  about  ijoj  wrote  Tjla  BmityKtt 
Syntu.  Tennyson's  diil«(  poemi.  Tin  SerAtrn  Farma,  *c., 
do  not  reproduce  the  pure  Fen  dlale^i,  but  talhct  tha  dlilect  el 

t>itWolJ<ll5(r'..^  .i  mi.iT;,.   :...;■  , 

D™ft."'^°(iJdcl ,  Undon,  ly^VrW.  El«l'bb3  'Ii^^'SaL^^ 
lllhi  Glial  Lnirl  ILynn.  1793);  W.  Chapimn.  Fmli  uif  Jinunbl 
Hlioim  In  a,  Wilkam  aid  Iki  Willnti  t&Mlan.  i«od);  S.  Well*, 
Hillary  ind  DmiHajf  cf  Ikr  CrtBl  LtkI  a/llu  Frni  (i  voL.  LDndm, 
18j8iiih!  iSioJi    p.  ThompKHi,  HiUwy  of  Bwt™  (Bouan.  1856); 

Society  of  EnginMrs.  3rd  Novemhr-  ■■--■    "  — -■  •   ■"—- ' 

//uiul&Ht  bI  Fn  SlialiMt  (IjikIc 
/I  nhilKlMnd  Satiilia'  Kfpara  ani 
itid  Ourwi,  sod  Litutluilart  Htu 
Wheeler,  A  BUUry  «}  llu  Fril  if  Sculk  Li 
l,nd  rd..  a^u.r.^,e,,i^^    Varinui  phjwi  o 


iKi!    N.  Hid  A.  CoodiBi 
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FSMTOH.  EDWARD  (d.  i6oj),  English  navigator, 
Henry  Fcnton  and  brother  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenlon  (q.r.),  wis  a 
native  of  Nottinghinuhire.  In  1J77  be  sailed,  in  commind  of 
Ihe  "  Gablid,"  wilh  Sir  Mitlin  Frabisber's  second  expedition 
for  Ihe  ditcovety  of  the  nonh.west  passage,  and  in  the  fallowing 
year  he  look  part  as  second  in  command  In  Frobisher's  third 
expedition,  bit  ship  being  the  "  Judilh."  He  was  then  employed 
in  Irelud  [or  1  time,  but  in  ijSi  he  wis  put  In  chirge  ef  an 
eipediiion  which  wu  to  jail  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Iha 
Moluccas  ud  China,  his  injiiuclions  bring  10  obiiia  any  know- 
ledge of  the  Dorth-wesi  passage  that  was  possible  without 
hindnnce  to  his  trade.  On  ibis  unsuccessful  voysge  he  got 
DO  factber  than  Braiii.  and  throughout  he  wsa  engiged  in 
quarrelling  with  his  officers,  ud  especially  with  his  lieutenant, 
WiUiam  Hawkins,  Ihe  nephew  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  whom  he  had 
in  irons  when  he  itrived  back  in  the  Tbanea.  In  ijgghehad 
command  of  the  "  Maty  Rose,"  one  of  the  ships  of  Ihe  fleel  that 
was  formed  to  oppose  the  Aimadi.     He  died  &f teen  yean  after- 

FEKTOH,  ELIJAH  {i6Sj'i7]o},  Eoglish  poet,  wu  bora  at 
Shelton  Dear  Newcuilt-under-Lyme.  of  an  old  StaSordsbire 
family,  on  ihe  ijth  of  Miy  16S3.  He  gradoated  from  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  lo  1704,  but  was  prevented  by  religious 
scrupla  from  taking  orders.  He  accompanied  ihe  earl  of  Orrery 
ID  Flsoders  u  private  sccreury,  and  on  returning  to  England 
became  assistant  in  1  Kbool  at  Headley,  Surrey,  being  soon 

Sevenoakain  Kenl.  In  1710  he  resigned  bis  appointment  in  the 
expectation  of  s  place  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  but  wu  dis- 
appointed. He  then  becane  tutor  10  Lord  Broghill,  son  of  his 
palron  Orrery.  Fenlon  Is  remembered  u  the  coadjutor  of 
Alexander  Fope  in  hii  translation  of  the  OJyuey.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  tha  Brsi,  fourth,  nineteenlh  ud  twenlleth  books,  fot 
which  he  received  £300.  He  died  at  East  Himpiiead,  Berkshire, 
on  the  i6lh  of  July  iJ]o.     He  was  buried  in  Ihe  parish  church, 

Fenlon  aim  puhliJi«l  Oi/ani  siuJ  C<imiri4it  Ituailaity  Paimi 
(ijoj);  Win^«oi,/>«»,t(ij.7)i  Vs~i<«»,  a  (needy  (I?!}); 
>n  edition  (ir.j)  or  M.llon'.  p«:m..  .„d  on.  of  Wlllet  (yJ9) 
elaboiale  rolei     See  W.  W.  Uoyd,  EiijaM  FhUh.  kit  PtH- 
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FENTON,  SIR  GEOFFREY— FEOFFMENT 


FBNTON,  SIR  0B0FFRE7  (c.  1539-1608),  English  writer  and 
politician,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Fenton,  of  Nottinghamshire. 
He  was  brother  of  Edward  Fenton  the  navigator.  He  is  said 
to  have  visited  Spain  and  Italy  in  his  youth;  possibly  he  went 
to  Paris  in  Sir  Thomas  Hoby's  train  in  1566,  for  he  was  living 
there  in  1567,  when  he  wrote  Certaine  tragicaU  discourses  written 
cute  of  Prencke  and  Latin.  This  book  is  a  free  translation  of 
Francois  de  Belleforest^s  French  rendering  of  Matteo  Bandello's 
NoveUe.  Till  1579  Fenton  continued  his  literary  labours, 
publishing  Monopkylo  in  1572,  Golden  epistles  gathered  out  of 
Gueeorais  workes  as  other  authors  .  .  .  1575,  sjid  various  re- 
li^ous  tracts  of  strong  protestant  tendencies.  In  x  579  appeared 
the  Historie  of  Giucciardini,  translated  out  of  French  by  G,  F. 
and  dedicated  to  Elizabeth.  Through  Lord  Burghley  he  ob- 
uined,  in  1580,  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  new  lord  deputy  of 
Irdand,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  and  thus  became  a  fellow  worker 
with  the  poet,  Edmund  Spenser.  From  this  time  Fenton 
abandoned  literature  and  became  a  faithful  if  somewhat  un- 
scrupulous servant  of  the  crown.  He  was  a  bigoted  protestant, 
longing  to  use  the  rack  against  "  the  diabolicall  secte  of  Rome," 
and  even  advocating  the  assassination  of  the  queen's  most 
dangerotis  subjects.  He  won  Elizabeth's  confidence,  and  the 
batnd  of  all  his  fellow-workeiB,  by  keeping  her  informed  of 
every  one's  doings  in  Ireland.  In  1 587  Sir  John  Perrot  arrested 
Fenton,  but  the  queen  instantly  ordered  his  release.  Fenton 
was  knighted  in  1589,  and  in  1 590-1 591  he  was  in  London  as 
commissioner  on  the  impeachment  of  PerroL  Full  of  dislike 
of  the  Scots  and  of  James  VI.  (which  he  did  not  scruple  to  utter), 
on  the  lattcr's  accession  Fenton's  post  of  secretary  was  in  danger, 
but  Burghley  exerted  himself  in  his  favour,  and  in  1604  it  was 
confirmed  to  him  for  life,  though  he  had  to  share  it  with  Sir 
Richard  Cckt.  Fenton  died  in  Dublin  on  the  19th  of  October 
z6o8,  and  was  buried  in  St  Patrick's  cathedxaL  He  married  in 
June  1585,  Alice,  daughter  of  Dr  Robert  Weston,  formerly 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  widow  of  Dr  Hugh  Brady,  bishop 
of  Meath,  by  whom  he  had  twochildren,  a  son.  Sir  William  Fenton, 
and  a  daughter,  Catherine,  who  in  2603  married  Richard  Boyle, 
ist  earl  of  G>rk. 

BiBLiocaAPHY. — Harl.  See.  publications,  vol.  iv.,  Visiution  oi 
Nottinghamshire,  1871;  Roy.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  (particularly 
Hatfield  colloctton) ;  Calendar  of  State  papers,  Ireland  (very  fuU), 
domestic,  Carew  papers;  Lismore  papers,  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart  (1886- 
1888):  Certaine -IragieaU  Discourses,  ed.  R.  L.  Doualas  (3  vols., 
1898),  Tudor  Translation  aeries,  vols,  six.,  ax.  (intnxL). 

PEMTON,  LAVINIA  (1708-1760),  English  actress,  was  prob- 
ably the  daughter  of  a  naval  lieutenant  named  Beswick,  but 
she  bore  the  name  ui  her  mother's  husband.  Her  first  appear- 
ance was  as  Monimia  in  Otway's  Orphans,  in  1726  at  the  Hay- 
market.  She  then  joined  the  company  of  players  at  the  theatre 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  her  success  and  beauty  made  her 
the  toast  of  the  beaux.  It  was  in  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera,  as  Polly 
Peachum,  that  Miss  Fenton  made  her  greatest  success.  Her 
pictures  were  in  great  demand,  verses  were  written  to  her  and 
books  published  about  her,  and  she  was  the  most  talked-of  person 
in  London.  Hogarth's  picture  shows  her  in  one  of  the  semes, 
with  the  duke  of  Bolton  in  a  box.  After  appearing  in  several 
comedies,  and  then  in  numerous  repetitions  of  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
she  ran  away  with  her  lover  Charles  Paulet,  3rd  duke  of  Bolton, 
a  man  much  older  than  herself,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  1751,  married  her.  Their  three  children  all  died  young.  The 
duchess  survived  her  husband  and  died  on  the  24th  of  January 
1760. 

FENTON,  a  town  of  Staffordshire,  England,  on  the  North 
Staffordshire  railway,  adjoining  the  east  side  of  Stoke-on-Trent, 
in  which  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  it  is  included. 
Pop.  (1891)  16,998;  (1901)  22,742.  The  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware common  to  the  district  (the  Potteries)  employs  the  bulk 
of  the  laige  industrial  population. 

FBNUGRBBK,  in  botany,  Trigonetla  Poenum-graecum  (so 
called  from  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  andents,  who  used  it  as 
fodder  for  cattle),  a  member  of  a  genus  of  leguminous  herbs  very 
similar  in  habit  and  in  most  of  their  characters  to  the  species  of 
the  genus  Medicago.    The  leaves  art  formed  of  three  obovate 


leaflets,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  stalked;  the  flowcts  Ait 
solitary,  or  in  dusters  of  two  or  three,  and  have  a  campanulat^ 
5-deft  calyx;  and  the  pods  are  many-seeded,  cylindrical  or 
flattened,  and  straight  or  only  slightly  curved.  The  genus  b 
widdy  diffused  over  the  south  of  Europe,  West  and  Central 
Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  is  represented  by  several 
spedes  in  Australia.  Fenugreek  is  indigenous  to  south-eastern 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  parts  of  central  Europe,  and  in  Morocco,  and  largely 
in  Egjrpt  and  in  India.  It  bears  a  sickle-shaped  pod,  containing 
from  xo  to  20  seeds,  from  which  6%  of  a  fetid,  fatty  and  hitter 
oil  can  be  extracted  by  ether.  In  India  the  fresh  plant  is  em- 
ployed as  an  esculent.  The  seed  is  an  ingredient  in  curry 
powders,  and  is  used  for  flavouring  cattle  foods.  It  was  f onnerly 
much  esteemed  as  a  medidne,  and  is  stfll  in  repute  in  veterinary 
practice. 

FENWICK,  SIR  JOHN  {c,  r645-x697),  English  conspintor, 
was  the  ddcst  son  of  Sir  William  Fenwick,  or  Fenwicke,  a 
member  of  an  old  Northumberland  family.  He  entered  the  army, 
becoming  major-general  in  x688,  but  before  this  date  he  had  been 
returned  in  succession  to  his  father  as  one  of  the  members  of 
parliament  for  Northumberland,  which  county  he  rq>resentcd 
from  X677  to  X687.  He  was  a  strong  partisan  of  King  James  II., 
and  in  1685  was  one  of  the  prindpal  supporters  of  the  act  of 
attainder  against  the  duke  of  Monmouth;  but  he  remained  in 
England  when  William  III.  asoexuled  the  throne  three  years 
later.  He  began  at  once  to  plot  against  the  new  king,  for  which 
he  underwent  a  short  imprisomnent  in  1689.  Renewing  h» 
plots  on  his  rdease,  he  publidy  insulted  (^ueen  Mary  in.  169 1, 
and  it  is  practically  certain  that  he  was  implicated  in  the  schemes 
for  assassinating  William  which  came  to  li^t  in  1695  and  1696. 
After  the  seizure  of  his  feUow-conquratms,  Robert  Chamock 
and  others,  he  remained  in  hiding  until  the  imprudent  conduct 
of  his  friends  in  attempting  to  induce  onoof  the  witnesses  against 
him  to  leave  the  countiy  led  to  his.  arrest  in  June  in  1696.  To 
save  himself  he  offered  to  reveal  all  he  knew  about  the  Jacobite 
con^irades;  but  his  confession  was  a  farce,  bang  confined  to 
charges  agaiiost  some  of  the  leading  Whig  noblemen,  which  weie 
damaging,  but  not  condusive.  By  thh  time  his  friends  had 
succeeded  in  removing  one  of  the  two  witnesses,  and  in  these 
drcomstanccs  it  was  thought  that  the  chaige  of  treason  must 
fail.  The  government,  however,  overcame  this  difficulty  hy 
introducing  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  after  a  long  and  acrimonious 
discussion  passed  through  both  Houses  of  ParliamenL  His  wile 
persevered  in  her  attempts  to  save  his  life,  but  her  efforts  were 
fruitless,  and  Fenwick  was  beheaded  in  London  on  the  28th  of 
January  1697,  with  the  same  formalities  as  were  usually  observed 
at  the  execution  of  a  peer.  By  his  wife,  Maxy  (d.  x  708) ,  daughter 
of  Charles  Howard,  xst  eari  of  Carlisle,  he  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Macaulay  says  that "  of  all  the  Jacobites,  the  most 
desperate  characters  not  excepted,  he  (Fenwick)  was  the  only 
one  for  whom  William  fdt  an  intense  personal  aversion  ";  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Fenwick's  hatred  of  the  king  is  said 
to  date  from  the  time  when  he  was  servixig  in  Holland,  and  was 
reprimanded  by  William,  then  pxince  of  Orange. 

FEOFFMENT,  in  English  Uw,  during  the  feudal  period,  tlie 
usual  method  of  granting  or  conveying  a  freehold  or  fee.  For  tlie 
derivation  of  the  word  see  FiET  and  Feb.  The  essential  dements 
were  livery  of  seisin  (delivery  <tf  possession),  which  consbted  in 
formally  giving  to  the  feoffee  cm  the  land  a  dod  or  turf,  or  a 
growing  twig,  as  a  symbd  of  the  transfer  of  the  land,  and  words  by 
the  feoffor  declaratory  of  his  intent  to  deliver  possession  to  the 
feoffee  with  a  "  limitation  "  of  the  estate  intended  to  be  trsns- 
f erred.  This  was  called  livery  in  deed.  Livery  in  law  was  made 
not  on  but  in  sight  of  this  land,  the  feoffor  saying  to  the  feoffee, 
**  I  give  you  that  land;  enter  and  uke  possession."  Livecy  in 
law,  in  order  to  pass  the  estate,  had  to  be  perfected  by  entry  by 
the  feoffee  during  the  joint  lives  of  himsdf  and  the  feoffor.  It 
was  usual  to  evidence  the  feoffment  by  writing  in  a  charter  or 
deed  of  feoffment;  but  writing  was  not  essential  until  the 
Statute  of  Frauds;  now,  by  the  Real  Property  Act  1845,  a 
conveyance  of  real  property  i%  void  unless  evidenced  by  deed,  and 
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tlms  feoSnienta  have  been  rendered  uniieoessaiy  and  superfluous. 
AU  cocpoieal  befeditaments  were  by  that  act  declared  to  be  in 
g^smi  as  wdl  as  tilery,  t .e.  they  could  be  granted  by  deed  without 
livery.  A  feoffment  might  be  a  tortious  conveyance,  t.e.  if  a 
person  attempted  to  give  to  the  feoffee  a  greater  estate  than  he 
himself  had  in  the  land,  he  forfeited  the  estate  of  which  be  was 
seised.   (See  CoNVEYANaNG;  Real  PaoPERTV.) 

FBBDUIAIID  (Span.  Fernando  or  Hernamh;  Ital.  Ferdi- 
nendo  or  FermnU;  in  O.  H.  Oct.  Herinandf  i.e,  "  brave  in  the 
boat,"  from  O.  H.  G.  Hen,  <'army,"  A.S.  here,  Mod.  Ger.  Heer,and 
the  Goth,  nanj^an, "  to  dare  "),  a  name  borne  at  various  times  by 
many  European  sovereigns  and  princes,  the  more  important  of 
whom  are  noticed  below  in  the  fdlowing  order:  emperors,  kings 
of  Naples,  Portugal,  Spain  (Castile,  Leon  and  Aragon)  and  the 
two  holies;  then  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  the  prince  of 
Bulgaria,  the  duke  of  Bnmswick  and  the  elector  of  Cologne. 

FB&DIIIAIID  I.  (1503-1564),  Roman  emperor,  was  bom  at 
Alcali  de  Henares  on  the  lotb  of  March  1503,  his  father  being 
TfuOap  the  Handsome,  son  of  the  emperor  Max^nilian  I.,  and  his 
nothcr  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and 
qaeen  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  Philip  died  in  x  506  and  Ferdinand, 
educated  in  Spain,  was  regarded  with  especial  favour  by  his 
maternal  graiuifather  who  wished  to  form  a  Spanish-Italian 
kfnc^"*  for  his  namesake.  This  plan  came  to  nothing,  and  the 
same  fate  attended  a  suggestion  made  after  the  death  of  Mazi- 
miliaa  in  15x9  that  Ferdinand,  and  not  his  elder  brother  Charles, 
aftefwards  the  emperor  Charles  v.,  should  succeed  to  the  imperial 
throne.  Charles,  however,  secured  the  Empire  and  the  whole  of 
the  lands  of  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  while  the  younger 
brother  was  perforce  content  with  a  subordinate  position.  Yet 
•ome  provision  must  be  made  for  Ferdinand.  In  April  xsax  the 
euEiperor  granted  to  him  the  archduchies  and  duchies  of  upper 
and  lower  Austria,  CarinthJa,  St3rria  and  Carniola,  adding  soon 
afterwards  the  county  of  Tirol  and  the  hereditary  possessions  of 
the  Habsburgi  in  south-western  Germany.  About  the  same  time 
the  archduke  was  appointed  to  govern  the  duchy  of  Wttrttemberg» 
wUch  had  come  into  the  possession  of  CHiarles  V. ;  and  in  May 
i5ax  he  was  married  at  Linz  to  Anna  (d.  X547),  a  daughter  of 
Ladislans,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia^  a  union  which  had  been 
autanged  some  years  before  by  the  emperor  MaTimilian  In  1521 
also  he  was  made  president  of  the  council  of  regency  {Reicks' 
reg^mmti,  ^ypointed  to  govern  Germany  during  the  emperor's 
absence,  and  the  next  five  years  were  occupied  with  imperial 
basincsB,  in  which  he  acted  as  his  brother's  representative,  and  in 
tbe  gDvernment  of  the  Austrian  lands. 

In  Austria  and  the  neighbouring  duchies  Ferdinand  sought  at 
first  to  suppress  the  reformers  and  their  teaching,  and  this  was 
poasibly  one  reason  why  he  had  some  difficulty  in  quelling 
risings  in  the  districts  under  his  rule  after  the  Peasants'  War 
brake  out  in  r524.  But  a  new  field  was  soon  opened  for  his 
amKJTJ**",  In  August  1526  his  childless  brother-in-law,  Louis  II., 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Mohacs,  and  the  archduke  at  once  claimed  both  b'ngdoms,  both 
by  treauy  and  by  ri^t  of  his  wife.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
divinoas  among  his  opponents,  he  was  chosen  king  of  Bohemia  in 
October  1526,  and  crowned  at  Prague  in  the  following  February, 
bat  in  Hungary  he  was  less  successful  John  Zapolya,  supported 
by  the  national  party  and  soon  afterwards  by  the  Turks,  offered 
a  sturdy  itsistance,  and  although  Ferdinand  was  chosen  king  at 
Picssburg  in  December  1526,  and  after  defeating  Zapolya  at 
Tokay  was  crowned  at  Stuhlweissenburg  in  November  1527,  he 
was  unable  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom.  The  Bavarian 
Wiitdsbacfas,  incensed  at  not  securing  the  Bohemian  throne,  were 
secretly  intriguing  with  his  foes;  the  French,  after  assisting 
spasmodically,  made  a  formal  alliance  with  Turkey  in  153  5;  and 
Zapolya  was  a  very  useftd  centre  round  which  the  enemies  Of  the 
Habsburgs  were  not  slow  to  gather.  A  truce  made  in  1533  was 
aoon  broken,  and  the  war  dragged  on  until  X538,  when  by  the 
treaty  of  Grosswardein,  Hungary  was  divided  between  the 
claimants.  Tbe  kingly  title  was  given  to  Zapolya,  but  Ferdinand 
was  to  follow  him  on  the  throne.  Before  this,  in  January  X53X,  he 
bad  been  chosen  king  of  the  Romans,  or  German  king,  at  Cologne, 


and  his  coronation  took  place  a  few  days  later  at  Aiz-la-ChapeUe. 
He  had  thoroughly  earned  this  honour  by  his  loyalty  to  his 
brother,  whom  he  had  represented  at  several  diets.  In  religious 
matters  the  king  was  now  inclined,  probably  owing  to  the  Turkish 
danger,  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  contending  parties, 
and  in  1532  he  agreed  to  the  reUgious  peace  of  Nuremberg, 
receiving  in  return  from  the  Protestants  some  assistance  for  the 
war  against  the  Turks.  In  1534,  however,  his  prestige  suffered  a 
severe  rebuff.  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  his  associates  had 
succeeded  in  conquering  WOrttcmberg  on  behalf  of  its  exiled 
duke,  Ulrich  (f  .v.),  and,  otherwise  en^iged,  neither  Charles  nor 
Ferdinand  could  send  much  help  to  their  lieutenants.  They 
were  consequently  obliged  to  consent  to  the  treaty  of  C^adan 
made  in  June  X534.  by  which  the  German  king  recognised 
Uhich  as  duke  of  WOrttemberg,  on  condition  that  he  hdd  his 
duchy  under  Austrian  suzerainty. 

In  Hungary  the  peace  of  X538  was  not  permanent.  When 
Zapolya  died  in  July  1540  a  powerful  faction  refused  to  admit 
the  right  of  Ferdinand  to  succeed  him,  and  put  forward  his  young 
son  John  Sigismund  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne.  The  cause  of 
John  Sigismund  was  espoused  by  the  Turks  and  by  Ferdinand's 
other  enemies,  and,  unable  to  get  any  serious  assistance  from  the 
imperial  diet,  the  king  repeatedly  sought  to  make  peace  with  the 
sultan,  but  his  envoys  were  hau^tily  repulsed.  In  1544, 
however,  a  short  truce  was  made.  Tliis  was  followed  by  others, 
and  in  1547  one  was  concluded  for  five  years,  but  only  on  con- 
dition that  Ferdinand  paid  tribute  for  the  small  part  of  Hungary 
which  remained  in  his  hands.  The  struggle  was  renewed  in  1551 
and  was  continued  in  the  same  desultory  fashion  until  1562,  when 
a  truce  was  made  which  lasted  during  theremainder  of  Ferdinand's 
lifetime.  During  the  war  of  the  league  of  Schmalkaldcn  in  1546 
and  1547  the  king  had  taken  the  field  primarily  to  protect 
Bohemia,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  put  down  a 
rising  in  this  country  with  some  rigour.  He  appears  during 
these  years  to  have  governed  his  lands  with  vigour  and  success, 
but  in  imperial  politics  he  was  merely  the  representative  and 
spokesman  of  the  emperor.  About  X546,  however,  he  began  to 
take  up  a  more  independent  position.  Although  Charles  had 
crushed  the  league  of  Schmalkaldcn  he  had  refused  to  restore 
Wiirttemberg  to  Ferdinand;  and  he  gave  further  offence  by 
seeking  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  son  Phihp,  afterwards  king 
of  Spain,  to  the  imperial  throne.  Ferdinand  naturally  objected, 
but  in  1 55  X  his  reluctant  consent  was  obtained  to  the  plan  that,  on 
the  proposed  abdication  of  Charles,  Philip  should  be  chosen  king 
of  the  Romans,  and  should  succeed  Ferdinand  himself  as  emperor. 
Subsequent  events  caused  the  scheme  to  be  dropped,  but  it  had  a 
somewhat  unfortunate  sequd  for  Charies,  as  during  the  short  war 
between  the  emperor  and  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  in  15 52 
Ferdinand's  attitude  was  rather  that  of  a  spectator  and  mediator 
than  of  a  partisan.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  truth  in  the 
suggestion  that  he  acted  treacherously  towards  his  brother,  and 
was  in  alliance  with  his  foes.  On  behalf  of  Charles  he  negotiated 
the  treaty  of  Passau  with  Maurice  in  X552,  and  in  X555  after  the 
conduct  of  imperial  business  had  virtually  been  made  over  to  him, 
and  harmony  had  been  restored  between  the  brothers,  he  was 
responsible  for  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg.  Early  in  1558 
Charles  carried  out  his  intention  to  abdicate  the  imperial  throne, 
and  on  the  24th  of  March  Ferdiiumd  was  crowned  as  bis  successor 
at  Frankfort.  Pope  Paul  IV.  would  not  recognize  the  new 
emperor,  but  his  successor  Pius  IV.  did  so  in  X559  through  the 
mediation  of  Philip  of  Spain.  The  emperor's  diort  reign  was 
mainly  spent  in  seeking  to  settle  the  religious  differences  of 
Germany,  and  in  efforts  to  prosecute  the  Turkish  war  more 
vigoroudy.  His  hopes  at  one  time  centred  round  the  council  of 
Trent  which  resumed  its  sittings  in  1562,  but  he  was  unable  to 
induce  the  Protestants  to  be  represented.  Although  he  held 
firmly  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  he  sought  to  obtain 
tangible  concessions  to  her  opponents;  but  he  refused  to 
conciliate  the  Protestants  by  abrogating  the  clause  concerning 
ecclesiastical  reservation  in  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  and  all  U& 
efforts  to  bring  about  reunion  were  futile.  He  did  indeed  •" 
the  pi  -•union  in  both  kinds  from  Pius  V 
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bity  in  Bohemia  and  in  various  parts  oC  Germany,  but  the  hearty 

support  which  he  gave  the  Jesuits  shows  that  he  l»d  no  sympathy 

with  Protestantism,  and  was  only  anxious  to  fcstore  union  in  the 

Church.    In  November  z  56a  Ik  obtained  the  election  of  his  son 

Maximilian  as  king  of  the  Romans,  and  having  arranged  a 

partition  of  his  lands  among  his  three  surviving  sons,  died  in 

Vienna  on  the  asth  of  July  1564.    His  family  had  coosistsd  of 

six  sons  and  nine  daughters. 

In  spite  of  constant  and  harassing  engagements  Ferdinand  was 

fairly  successful  both  as  king  and  emperor.    He  sought  to 

consolidate  his.  Austrian  lands,  reformed  the  monetary  system  in 

Germany,  and  reorganized  the  Aulic  council  {Reidukofrai). 

Less  masterful  but  more  popular  than  his  brother,  whose 

character  overshadows  his  own.  he  was  just  and  tolerant,  a  good 

Catholic  and  a  conscientious  ruler. 

See  the  artide  on  Chailes  V.  and  the  bibliography  appended 
thereto.  AlsOr  A.  Ulloa,  VUa  del  poUniissimo  «  ckrisHamUsimo 
imperaton  Ferdinando  primo  (Venice,  1565);  S.  Schard,  Epitams 
nrum  in  variis  orbis  pirtibtu  a  conJirnuUiotu  Ferdinandi  /.  (Baael, 
<574)t  F>  B.  von  Biichokz,  GuchicAU  der  Rsf^runt  Ferdinands 
dts  Ersten  (Vienna.  1831-18^8) ;  K.  Oberleitner.  C>f/ef7ctdkf  Finanaen 
mnd  Kriegswuen  unUr  Ferdinand  /.  (Vienna.  1850) ;  A.  Resek, 
CescUckle  der  Senernne  Ferdinands  I.  in  Bdkmen  (Prague,  Z878); 
E.  Rosenthal,  Die  BeMrdenortanisation  Kaiser  Ferdinands  I. 
(Vienna,  1887) ;  and  W.  Bauer.  Die  Airfdn§s  Ferdinands  /.  (Vienna. 
1907). 

FERDINAND  11.  (1578-1637),  Roman  emperor,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles,  archduke  of  Styria  (d.  1590),  and  his  wife  Maria, 
daughter  of  Albert  IV.,  duke  of  Bavaria  and  a  grandson  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  I.  Bom  at  Grata  on  the  9th  of  July  z  578,  he 
was  trained  by  the  Jesuits,  finishing  his  education  at  riie  university 
of  Ingolstadt,  and  became  the  pattern  prince  of  the  cotmter- 
reformation.  In  1596  he  undertook  the  government  of  Styria, 
Carinthia  and  (^arniola,  and  after  a  visit  to  Italy  began  an 
organised  attack  on  Protestantism  which  under  his  father's  rule 
had  made  great  progress  in  these  archduchies;  and  although 
hampered  by  the  inroads  of  the  Turks,  he  showed  his  indifference 
to  the  matoial  welfare  of  his  dominions  by  compelling  many  of 
his  Protestant  subjects  to  choose  between  exile  and  conversion, 
and  by  entirely  suppressing  Protestant  worship.  He  was  not, 
however,  unmindful  of  the  larger  interest  of  his  family,  or  of  the 
Empire  which  the  Habsbuzgs  regarded  as  belonging  to  them  by 
hereditary  right.  In  z6o6  he  joined  his  kinsmen  in  recognizing 
his  cousin'Matthias  as  the  head  of  the  family  in  place  of  the 
lethargic  Rudolph  II.;  but  he  shrank  from  any  proceedings 
which  might  lead  to  the  deposition  of  the  emperor,  whom  he 
represented  at  the  diet  of  Regensbuzg  in  1608;  and  his  conduct 
was  somewhat  ambiguous  during  the  subsequent  quarrel  between 
Rudolph  and  Matthias. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  X7th  century  the  house  of  Habsbuig 
seemed  overtaken  by  senile  decay,  and  the  great  inheritance  <S 
Charles  V..and  Ferdinand  I.  to  be  threatened  with  disintegration 
and  collapse.  The  reigning  emperor,  Rudolph  II.,  was  inert  and 
childless;  his  surviving  brothers,  the  archduke  Matthias  (after- 
wards emperor),  Maximilian  (i5s8-z6i8)  and  Albert  (1559-1621), 
all  men  of  mature  age,  were  also  without  direct  heirs;  the  racial 
differences  among  its  subjects  were  increased  by  their  religious 
animosities;  and  it  appeared  probable  that  the  numerous 
enemies  of  the  Habsbuigs  had  only  to  wait  a  few  years  and  then  to 
divide  the  spofl.  In  spite  of  the  recent  murder  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  this  issue  seemed  still  more  likely  when  Matthias  suc- 
ceeded Rudolph  as  emperor  in  1612.  The  Habsburgs,  however  j 
were  not  indifferent  to  the  danger,  and  about  16x5  it  was  agreed 
that  Ferdinand,  who  already  had  two  sons  by  his  marriage  with 
his  cousin  Maria  Anna  (d.  z6i6),  dau^ter  of  William  V.,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  should  be  the  next  emperor,  and  should  succeed  Matthias 
in  the  elective  kingdoms  of  Himgary  and  Bohemia.  The  obstacles 
which  impeded  the  progress  of  the  scheme  were  gradually  over- 
come by  the  energy  of  the  archduke  Maximilian,  The  dder 
archdukes  renounced  their  rights  in  the  succession;  the  claims  of 
Philip  UI.  and  iht  Spanish  Habsbuigs  were  bought  off  by  a 
promise  of  Alsace^,and  the  emperor  consented  to  his  super- 
cession  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  In  z6z7  Ferdinand,  who  was 
*ust  concluding  a  war  with  Venice,  was  chosen  king  of  Bohemia, 


and  in  1618  king  of  Hungary;  but  his  electimi  is  German  king, 
or  king  of  the  Romans,  delayed  owing  to  the  anxiety  of  Melchior 
Klesl  (q.9.)  to  conciliate  the  protestant  princes,  had  not  been 
accomplished  when  Matthias  died  in  March  16Z9.  Before  this 
event,  however,  an  important  movement  had  begun  in  Bohemia. 
Having  been  surprised  into  choosing  a  devoted  Ronuui  Catholic  as 
their  king,  the  Bohemian  Protestants  suddenly  realized  that  their 
religious,  and  possibly  their  d  vil  liberties,  were  seriously  menaced, 
and  deeds  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand's  representatives 
showed  that  this  was  no  idle  fear.  Gaining  the  apptt  hand  th^ 
declared  Ferdinand  deposed,  and  elected  the  elector  palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  Frederick  V.,  in  his  stead;  and  the  struggle  between 
the  rivals  was  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  At  the 
same  time  other  difficulties  confronted  Ferdinand,  who  had  not 
yet  secured  the  imperial  throne.  Bethlen  Gabor,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  invaded  Hungary,  while  the  Austrians  rose  ainl 
joined  the  Bohemians;  but  having  seen  his  foes  retreat  from 
Vienna,  Ferdinand  h'urried  to  Frankfort,  where  he  was  chosen 
emperor  on  the  28th  of  August  z6z9. 

To  deal  with  the  elector  ^datine  utd  his  allies  the  new  emperor 
allied  himself  with  Maximilian  I.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
Catholic  League,  who  drove  Frederick  from  Bohemia  m  z6so^ 
while  Ferdinand's  Spanish  allies  devastated  the  Palatinate. 
Peace  having  been  made  with  Bethlen  Gabor  in  December  z62z, 
the  first  period  of  the  war  ended  in  a  satisfactory  fashion  for  the 
emperor,  and  he  could  turn  his  attention  to  completing  the  work 
of  crushing  the  Protestants,  which  had  already  begun  in  his 
archduchies  and  in  Bohemia.  In  Z633  the  Ptot^stant  dergy 
were  expelled  from  Bohemia;  in  z6a4  iJl  worsh^  save  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  was  forbidden;  and  in  1627  an  order 
of  banishment  against  all  Protestants  was  issued.  A  new  coo* 
stitution  made  the  kingdom  hereditary  in  the  house  of  HababcDg; 
gave  larger  powers  to  the  sovereign,  and  aimed  at  destroying  the 
nationality  of  the  Bohemians.  Similar  zneasures  in  Austria 
led  to  a  fresh  rising  which  was  put  down  by  the  aid  of  the 
Bavarians  in  Z627,  and  Ferdixuind  could  fairiy  daim  that  in 
his  hereditary  lands  at  least  he  had  rendered  Ptotestantism 
iimocuous. 

The  renewal  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  In  1625  was  earned 
mainly  by  the  emperor's  vigorous  diampionship  of  the  cause 
of  the  counter-reformation  in  northern  and  north-eastern 
Germany.  Again  the  imperial  forces- were  victorious,  chiefljr 
owing  to  the  genius  of  Wallenstein)  who  raised  and  led  an  army 
in  this  service,  although  the  great  scheme  d  secuzing  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Baltic  for  the  Habsburgs  was  foiled  partly 
by  the  resistance  of  Stralsund.  In  March  Z629  Ferdinand  and 
hh  advisers  fdt  themsdves  strong  enough  to  take  the  important 
step  towards  which  thdr  policy  in  the  Empire  had  been  steadily 
tending.  Issuing  the  famous  edict  of  restitution,  the  emperor 
ordered  that  all  lands  which  had  been  secularized  since  zsss,  the 
date  of  the  peace  of  Passau,  should  be  restored  to  the  church, 
and  prompt  measures  were  taken  to  enforce  this  decree.  Many 
and  powerful  interests  were  vitally  affected  by  this  proceeding, 
and  the  result  was  the  outbreak  of  the  third  period  of  the  war, 
which  was  less  favourable  to  the  imperial  anna  than  the  preced- 
ing ones.  This  comparative  failure  was  due,  in  the  initial 
stages  (A  the  campaign,  to  Ferdinand's  weakness  in  assenting 
in  1630  to  the  demand  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  that  Wallen- 
stein  should  be  deprived  of  his  command,  and  also  to  the  genius 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus;  and  in  its  later  stages  to  his  insistence 
on  the  second  removal  of  Wallenstdn,  and  to  his  complicity  in 
the  assassination  of  the  genersL  This  deed  was  fdlowed  by  the 
peace  of  Prague,  conduded  in  Z635,  primarily  with  John 
George  I.,  dector  of  Saxony,  but  soon  assented  to  by  other 
princes;  and  this  treaty,  which  made  extensive  concessions  to 
the  Protestants,  marks  the  definite  failure  of  Ferdinand  to  crush 
Protestantism  in  the  Empire,  as  he  had  already  done  in  Austria 
and  Bohemia.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  emperor 
refused  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  his  hereditary  dominions  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  peace.  During  these  years  Ferdinand 
had  also  been  menaced  by  the  secret  or  open  hostility  of  F^anceL 
A  dispute  over  the  duchies  of  Mantua  and  Moiifenmto 
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caded  by  the  tictty  ol  Oiensco  in  1631,  but  tbe  Jnflnfnce  of 
Fimnce  was  tmplioytd  mt  the  imperial  dkts  and  ebewbeie  in 
ibwartiBg  tbe  plans  of  Ferdinand  and  in  weakening  the  power 
of  the  llabsbuisL  The  faut  important  act  of  the  emperor  was 
to  secure  the  election  of  liis  ion  Ferdinand  as  king  of  the  Romans. 
An  attempt  in  i6jo  to  attain  this  end  had  failed,  but  in  December 
1636  the  princcsi  meeting  at  Regensbuig,  bestowed  the  coveted 
dignity  upon  the  younger  Ferdinand.  A  few  weeks  afterwards, 
on  the  isth  of  February  1637,  the  emperor  died  at  Vienna, 
leaving,  in  addition  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  a  son  Leopold 
William  (1614-1662),  bishop  of  Pamau  and  Strassbuig.  Fer- 
dinand's reign  was  10  occupied  with  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and 
the  struole  with  the  Protestants  that  he  had  little  time  or 
inclination  for  other  busineis.  It  is  Interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  tha  orthodox  and  Catholic  emperor  was  ooustantty  at 
variance  whh  Fope  Urbto  VIIL  The  quarrel  was  due  prind- 
paDy,  but  not  entirely,  to  events  in  Italy,  where  the  pope  sided 
with  France  in  the  diqmte  over  the  succeaaion  to  Bfantua  and 
Monferrato.  The  succcmion  question  was  lettled,  but  the 
CBinity  remained;  Urban  showing  his  hostility  by  preventing 
the  election  of  the  younger  Ferdinand  as  king  of  the  Romans 
in  1630^  and  1^  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  emperor's  repeated 
requests  for  siriffanrf  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  heretics. 
Ferdinand's  chaiacter  has  neither  individuality  nor  interest, 
but  he  ruled  the  Empire  during  a  critical  and  important  period. 
Kind  and  generous  to  his  dependents, , hit  private  life  was  simple 
and  M«"i*i— ^  but'be  was  to  a  great  octent  under  the  inlfaicnce 

of  his  oonfenocs. 

BnuooftArar.— The  chief  authorities  for  Ferdinand's  fife  and 
are  F.  C  Khevenhiller,  Amnalts  Ftrdinandei  (Regcnaburg, 
1646);    F.  van  Hurter.  Ctukichlg  Kaiser  Ferdinands  II. 
1850-1835):   KamspondenM  Kaiser  Ferdinands  IL 
fmfP  ll^lMMfiiMitm.  edited  by  B.  Dudik  (Vienna. 


FIRDIHAIID  in.  (x6ol^-x657),  Roman  emperor,  was  the 
elder  son  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IL,  and  was  bom  at  Grata 
OB  the  13th  of  July  1608.  Educated  by  the  Jesuit^  he  was 
crowned  Ung  of  Hungary  in  December  1635,  and  king  of  Bohemia 
two  yean  later,  and  soon  began  to  take  part  in  imperial  business. 
WaOenstein,  however,  refused  to  allow  him  to  h61d  a  command 
hk  the  imperial  army;  and  henceforward  reckoned  among  his 
enemies,  the  young  king  was  appointed  the  successor  of  the 
faawos  general  whes  he  was  deposed  in  1634;  and  as  commander- 
in-dhief  of  the  imperial  troops  he  wss  nominally  responsible  for 
the  capture  of  Regensburg  and  Donauwdrth,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Swedes  at  Nficdlingen.  Having  been  elected  king  of  the 
»#MMf>«  or  German  king,  at  Regeosburg  in  December  1636, 
Fcrdiaand  became  emperor  on  his  father's  death  in  the  following 
February,  and  showed  himself  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  He  persuaded  one  or  two  princes  to  assent 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Prsgue;  but  a  general  peace  was 
debycd  1^  Iub  reluctance  to  grant  religious  liberty  to  the 
Protestants,  and  by  bis  amdety  to  act  in  unison  with  Spain. 
la  1640  he  had  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  general  amnesty 
sagfested  by  the  diet  at  Regensburg;  but  negotiations  for 
peace  were  soon  begun,  and  in  1648  the  emperor  assented  to  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia.  This  event  belongs  rather  to  the  general 
history  of  Europe,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  owing 
to  Fcidinaad's  insistence  the  Protestants  in  his  hereditary 
ifftminii?itf  did  not  obtain  religious  liberty  at  this  settlement. 
After  1648  the  emperor  wss  engsged  in  carrying  out  the  terms 
ol  the  treaty  and  ridding  Germany  of  the  foreign  soldiery.  In 
1656  be  sent  an  army  into  Italy  to  assist  Spain  in  her  struggle 
widi  France,  and  he  had  Just  concluded  an  alliance  with  Pobnd 
to  dutdi  the  aggressions  of  (Charles  X.  of  Sweden  when  he  died 
on  the  rnd  of  April  1657.  Ferdinand  was  a  scholarly  and  cul- 
tured man,  an  excellent  linguist  and  a  composer  of  music. 
ladastrjoos  and  popular  in  public  life,  his  private  life  was 
MamfWs;  and  although  a  strong  Roman  Catholic  be  was  less 
tsnarirsl  thsa  his  father.  His  first  wife  was  Maria  Anna  (d. 
1646),  dao^ter  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  by  whom  he  had  three 


sons:  Ferdinand,  who  was  chosen  king  of  the  Romans  in  1653^ 
and  who  died  in  the  following  year;  Leopold^  who  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  imperial  throne;  and  Charies  Joseph  (d.  x664)» 
bishop  of  Paasau  and  Breslau,  and  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic 
order.  The  emptor's  second  wife  was  hiscousin  Maria  (d.  1649), 
daughter  of  the  archduke  Leqpokl;  and  his  third  wife  wss 
Eleuoraof  Mantua  (d.  x686).  His  musical  wotIks,  together  with 
those  of  Uie  emperon  Leopold  L  and  Joseph  L,  have  been 


published  by  G.  Adkr  (Vienna,  1899-1893). 
'     "     '  ieM§  des  denttaiem  Radiu 


ier  Regierwrng 


See  M.  Koch,  GesdUdUi 
Ferdinands  III.  (Vienna,  1865-1866). 

FBBDIMAND  I.  (1793-1875),  emperor  of  Austria,  eldest  son 
of  Francis  L  and  of  Maria  Thmsa  of  Naples,  was  bom  at  Vienna 
on  the  X9th  of  ApiH  1793.  In  his  boyhood  he  suffered  front 
epileptic  fits,  and  could  therefore  not  receive  a  regular  education. 
As  his  health  improved  with  his  growth  and  with  travel,  he  was 
not  set  aside  from  the  succession.  In  1830  his  father  caused  him 
to  be  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  a  pure  formality,  which  gave 
him  no  power,  and  was  desigoed  to  avoid  possible  trouble  in  the 
future.  In  1831  he  was  married  to  Anna,  daughter  ol  Victor 
Emmanuel  L  of  Sardinia.  The  marriage  was  barren.  When 
Francis  I.  died  on  the  and  <rf  March  2835,  Ferdinand  was  reoog* 
nixed  as  his  successor.  But  his  incapacity  was  so  notorious  that 
the  conduct  of  affairs  was  entrusted  to  a  council  <rf  state,  consist- 
ing of  Prince  Mettemich  {q.v.)  with  other  ministers,  and  two 
aichdukes,  Louis  and  Francis  Charles.  They  composed  the 
Staatsamferens,  the  ill-constructed  and  informal  regency  which 
led  the  Austrian  dominions  to  the  revolutionary  outbreaks  of 
1846-1849.  (See  AusTUA-HuNOAny.)  The  emperor,  who  was 
subject  to  fits  of  actual  insanity,  and  in  his  ludd  intervals  was 
weak  and  confused  in  mind,  was  a  political  nullity.  His  personal 
amiability  earned  him  the  affectionate  pity  of  his  subjects,  and 
he  became  the  hero  of  popular  stories  wbich  did  not  tend  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  the  crown.  It  was  commonly  said  that  having 
taken  refuge  on  a  rainy  day  in  a  farmhouse  he  was  so  tempted 
by  the  smell  of  the  dumplings  which  the  farmer  and  his  family 
were  eating  for  dinner,  that  he  insisted  on  having  one.  Hit 
doctor,  who  knew  them  to  be  indigestible,  objected,  and  thero* 
upon  Ferdinand,  in  an  imperial  rage,  made  the  answer: — 
"  Kaiser  bin  i',  und  Knttdd  milss  i'  haben  "  (I  am  emperor,  and 
will  have  the  dumpling)— which  has  become  a  Viennese  proverb. 
His  popular  name  of  Der  GiUige  (the  good  sort  of  man)  expressed 
as  much  derision  as  affection.  Ferdinand  had  good  taste  for 
art  and  music  Some  modification  of  the  tight-handed  rule  of 
his  father  was  made  by  the  Staatsamferem  diuing  his  reign.  In 
the  presence  of  the  revolutionary  troubles,  which  b^an  with 
agrarian  riots  in  Galida  in  2846,  and  then  spread  over  the  whole 
empire,  he  was  personally  helpless.  He  was  compdled  to  escape 
from  the  disorders  of  Vieima  to  Iiusbruck  on  the  17th  of  May 
1848.  He  came  back  on  the  invitation  of  the  diet  on  the  latb 
of  August,  but  soon  had  to  escape  once  more  from  the  mob  of 
students  and  workmen  who  were  in  possession  of  the  dty.  On 
the  and  of  December  he  abdicated  at  (Mmtttx  in  favour  of  his 
nephew,  Francis  Joseph.  He  lived  imder  supervision  by  doctors 
and  guardians  at  Prague  till  his  death  on  the  a9th  o^  June 
1875. 

See  Krones  von  Marchland,  Crundrist  der  dsierreichisdun 
CeukidUe  (Vienna,  1883).  .which  gives  an  ample  bibUography; 
Count  F.  Hartig.  Genesu  der  Rneintian  in .  OsUrreich  (\japug, 
iSsio), — an  enbiied  English  tranabtion  will  be  found  in  tlie  4tn 
volume  of  W.  Coxe's  House  ef  Anslria  (London,  186a). 

PBRDINAND  L  (x4a3-i494)»  al>o  called  Don  Ferrante,  king 

of  Naples,  the  natural  son  of  Alphonso  V.  of  Aragon  and  I.  of 

Sicily  and  Naples,  was  bom  in  2433.    In  accordance  with  his 

father's  will,  he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Naples  in  1458, 

but  Pope  Calixtus  III.  declared  the  line  of  Aragon  extinct  and 

the  kingdom  a  fief  of  the  church.    But  although  he  died  before 

he  could  make  good  his  claim  (August  2458),  and  the  new  Pope 

Pius  II.  recognised  Ferdinand,  John  of  Anjou,  profiting  by  the 

discontent  of  the  Neapolitan  barons,  decided  to  try  to  regain 

the  throne  conquered  by  hb  ancestors,  and  invaded  Nap*" 

Ferdinand  was  severely  defeated  by  the  Angevins  and  thr 

at  Samo  i"  '"' '     ^ut  with  the  help  of  Alessanr*' 
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ukI  0!  the  Albuiin  chief,  Skandobef,  wbo  thinlmBly  atat 

10  ibe  aid  d[  the  piince  whose  hthet  htd  wdol  him,  he  triuopbed 
over  his  enenues,  mi  by  1464  bad  re-atabUibcd  hit  uithoiity 
in  the  kingdom.  In  i4;g  he  allied  Unadf  with  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
aB^init  Lorenzo  de'  Medid,  hut  the  latter  Joonieyed  alone  to 
Naples  vhen  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  as  bonounhta  peace 
prith  Ferdinand.  In  i^fio  the  Turks  captured  Otianto,  and 
massacred  liie  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  but  In  the  following 
year  it  was  retaken  by  his  son  Alpbonso,  duke  of  Calabria.  His 
oppressive  government  led  in  1485  to  an  attempt  at  revolt  on 
the  part  of  the  rubles,  led  by  Francesca  Coppola  and  AntoncUo 
"  '  'supported  by  Pope  '  -.-—    -. 

„       :n  en  ■    ■ 
Ferdinand 'a  [ 

treaiherausty  ,    ... 

Charles  VIII,  of  France  wat  preparing  to  invade  Italy  fc 
conquest  ol  Naples,  and  Ferdinand  realiaed  that  this  was  a  gnatei 
danger  tban  any  be  had  yet  faced.  With  almost  prophetic 
lostinct  be  warned  the  Italian  princes  of  the  calamities  in  bIdr 
for  them,  but  bis  negotiations  with  Pope  Alexander  VI.  and 
Ludovico  il  Mom,  lord  of  M  Ian,  having  failed,  he  died  in 
January  i494i  worn  out  with  anxiety.  Ferdinand  was  gifted 
with  great  courage  and  teal  poUiical  ability,  but  hit  method  of 
government  was  vjdous  aod  disastrous.  His  finmnH^r  adminis- 
tration was  based  on  oppressive  and  dishonest  monopolies,  and 
he  was  mercilessly  severe  and    -■    '     ■ 


Mil    £a  m 


reaso  pa       ia  Nap  es  rend  red 

unpossit)      I  e  d   the  city  against  the    tpproach   of 

Cbarles  VIII.  Ferdinand  Bed  to  Ischial  but  when  the  French 
king  left  Naples  with  most  of  his  army,  in  coniequence  of  the 
formation  ol  an  Italian  league  against  bim,  be  returned,  defeAtcd 
the  French  garrisons,  and  the  Neapolitans,  irritated  by  the 
conduct  of  their  conquerors  during  the  occupation  of  the  dty, 

Spanish  general  Gonialo  de  Cordova  he  was  able  rompletely  to 
rid  bis  aute  of  its  Invaders  shortly  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  7  tb  of  Sepiember  1496. 

For  aothoritiei  m  unJer  FEaoiKAKO  I.  of  Niplea:  for  the 
exploit!  of  ConUlo  de  Cordova  ace  H.  P.  del  PulrarTCrAliH  id 
gpon  capUaKO  itn  Cnuals  de  Cordoba  {new  ed.,  Madnd,  r834). 

FERDINAXD  IV.  (.751-1815),  kmg  of  Naples  (lU.  of  Sidly, 
and  I.  of  the  Tvro  Sialics),  third  son  of  Don  Carios  of  Bourbon, 
king  of  Naples  and  Sidly  (afterwards  Chariea  IIL  of  Spain), 
was  bom  in  Naples  on  the  nth  of  January  1751.  When  his 
father  ascended  the  Spanish  throne  in  1 750  Ferdinand,  in  accord- 
succeeded  him  as  king  ol  Naples,  under  a  regency  presided  over 
by  Ibe  Tuscan  Bernardo  Tanucd.  Tlie  latter,  an  able,  ambitiout 
nun,  wishing  to  keep  the  government  as  much  as  possible  In  hi* 
own  bands,  purposely  neglected  ttie  young  king's  education, 
and  encouraged  him  in  bis  love  of  pleasure,  hii  idleness  and  hia 
etceuive  devotion  to  outdoor  sports.  Ferdinand  grew  up 
athletic,  but  ignorant,  ill-bred,  addicted  to  the  lowest  amuie- 
menti;  be  delated  in  the  company  of  the  lotiamd  (the  most 
degraded  class  of  the  Neapolitan  people},  wbote  dialect  and 
habits  he  aSected,  and  be  even  sold  hsh  In  the  market,  haggling 


flis  minority  ended  in  1767,  and  his  £nt  act  was  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits.  The  following  year  be  married  Maria  Carolina, 
duigbter  of  the  emprcH  Haris  Thenaa.    By  tb*  "mrrlmrr  con- 


tnd  the  qi 


to  have  a  voice  Id  the  co 


UtttUUtlu* 


proud,  li 


of  political  influence.  Beautiful,  devei  ud 
notber,  but  cruel  and  treacheiDDt,  her  ambltloa 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  Ibe  poaltion  of  a  gicu 
came  to  eierdie  complete  sway  over  her  Mupid 
I,  and  waa  the  real  ruler  of  th(  kingdom.  Tinucd, 
to  thwart  her,  was  distnisaed  in  1777,  and  tlie 
John  Acton  (i7]6),  who  in  177Q  wu  appointed 
uumuc  Ol  marine,  succeeded  In  to  completely  winning  the 
favour  of  Haria  Carolina,  by  supporting  her  in  her  Kheme  to 
free  Nqilea  frmn  Spanish  influence  and  securing  a  tattrotitmrml 
with  Austria  and  England,  that  be  became  practically  and  afler- 
waids  actually  prime  minister.  Although  not  a  mere  grasping 
adventurer,  he  waa  largely  responsible  for  reducing  the  ioteinal 
administratioa  of  the  country  to  an  abominable  system  of 
mplnnage,  corruption  and  crudty.  On  tlw  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revdution  the  Neapolitan  court  wat  not  botlile  to  the 
movement,  and  the  queen  even  lympathiied  iritb  Ibe  tcroln- 
tionary  ideas  of  the  day.  Bui  when  the  French  monarthy  waa 
abolished  and  the  royal  pair  beheaded,  Ferdinand  and  Caroliim 
wen  seiied  with  a  feeling  of  fear  and  borrvr  and  joined  the  hut 
coalition  against  Fiance  in  i7gj.  Although  peace  wat  made 
with  France  in  1796,  the  demands  of  the  French  Diitclofy, 
wbote  tiDOpi  occupied  Rome,  alarmed  Ibe  king  once  more,  and 
at  bis  wife's  instigation  he  gook  advtmuge  of  Napoleon's  absence 
in  Egypt  and  ol  Ndson'a  victories  to  go  lo  war.  He  mtrched 
with  his  army  against  the  French  and  entered  Rome  (>9th  of 
November),  but  on  the  defeat  of  tome  of  his  columns  he  hurried 
back  to  Naples,and  on  the  apptoachof  the  French,  flrdmbotnl 
Nelson's  ibip  the  "  Vanguard  "  to  Sicily,  leaving  his  a   ' 


and  wfth  the  aid  of  the  noblea  and  bourgeois  eatabliabed  tL. 
Parthenopaean  Republic  Qanuary  1799).  When  a  few  weeks 
later  the  French  Iroopa  were  recalled  to  the  north  of  Italy, 
Ferdinand  sent  an  eipedition  composed  of  Calabriani,  brigands 
and  gaol-birds,  under  Cardinal  RuBo,  a  man  of  real  ability, 
great  devotion  10  Ibe  king,  and  by  no  meant  to  bad  at  be  haa 
been  painted,  to  reconquer  the  mainland  kingdom.  Ru3a  waa 
completely  luccessful,  and  reached  Naples  in  May.  Hit  aimy 
and  the  (osarmi  committed  nameless  atrodtica,  whidi  he 
honestly  tried  to  prevent,  and  the  Paithenopacaa  R^blic 


dealt  with  in 


cnt  of  the  Neapolitan  Kepuhlicans  b 
under  N*tles.  N  elson  and  CAaACdoui, 
ly  here  that  the  king,  and  above  all  the 
queen,  were  particularly  anxious  that  no  mercy  should  be  shown 
to  Ibe  rebels,  and  Maria  Carolina  made  use  of  Lady  Hamillon, 
Nelson's  mistress,  to  induce  him  to  execute  her  own  spiteful 
vengeance.  Her  only  excuse  is  ihit  at  a  sister  of  Marie  Antoin- 
ette the  very  name  of  Republican  or  Jacobin  filled  her  with 
loathing.  The  kinj  returned  to  Naples  toon  tUcrwanls,  and 
ordered  wholesale  arrests  and  executions  of  tuppg^  Liberals, 
which  continued  until  the  French  successes  forced  him  to  agree 
to  a  treaty  in  which  amnesty  for  members  of  the  French  party 
was  included.  When  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Auiiria 
in  1805,  Fenlinand  signed  a  treaty  01  neutnlily  with  tlie  fomia, 
but  a  few  diyt  later  he  allied  himself  with  Austria  and  allowed 
an  Anglo-Hutslan  force  to  land  at  Naples.  The  Ftench  victoiy 
at  Austeiliti  enabled  Napoleon  to  de^Mtch  an  army  to  soutbera 
Italy.  Ferdinand  with  bis  usual  piecipilation  fled  to  Paletiaa 
(ijrd  of  January  iSa6),  followed  soon  after  by  hit  wife  and  son, 
and  on  the  14th  ol  Februaiy  the  French  again  entered  Naples. 
Napoleon  declared  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty  had  forfeited  the 
crown,  and  prodalmed  his  brother  Joseph  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily.  But  Ferdinand  continued  to  reign  over  Ibe  latter  king- 
dom under  British  protection.  Padiamenlaiy  institutiona  of  a 
feudal  type  bad  long  existed  in  the  island,  and  Lord  William 
Bentlnck  (f.i.),  the  British  minister,  insisted  on  a  reform  of  the 
constitution  on  En^ish  and  French  lines.  The  king  indetd 
pnclicilly  abdicated  hit  powti,  qip^ting  hit  ton  Frucb 
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Rfmf,.aiid  the  queen,  at  Bentiock's  instance,  wis  exfled  to 
Austria,  where  she  died  in  1814. 

.  After  the  fall  pf  Napoleon,  Joachim  Murat,  who  had  succeeded 
Joseph  Bonaparte  as  king  of  Naples  in  1808,  was  dethroned,  and 
Fefdinand  returned  to  Naples^  By  a  secret  treaty  he  had  bound 
himself  not  to  advance  further  in  a  constitutional  direction  than 
Austria  should  at  any  time  approve;  but,  though  on  the  whole 
be  acted  in  accordance  with  Metternlch's  policy  of  preserving 
the  status  quo,  and  maintained  with  but  slight  change  Murat's 
lavs  and  administrative  system,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
aituaticm  to  abolish  the  Sicilian  constitution,  in  violation  of  his 
oath,  and  to  prxlaim  the  union  of  the  two  states  into  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies  (December  12th,  1816).  He  was  now 
completely  ^bservient  to  Austria,  an  Austrian,  Count  Nugent, 
being  even  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army;  and  for  four 
years  he  reigned  as  a  despot,  every  tentative  effort  at  the  ^x- 
pfvssion  of  liberal  opinion  being  ruthlessly  suppressed  The 
result  was  an  alarming  spread  of  the  influence  and  activity  of 
the  secret  society  of  the  Carbonari  (qv.),  which  in  time  affected 
j%  large  part  of  the  army.  In  July  i8ao  a  military  revolt  broke 
out  under  General  Pepe,  and  Ferdinand  was  terrorized  into 
subscribing  a  constitution  on  the  model  of  the  impracticable 
Spanish  constitution  of  181  a.  On  the  other  hand,  a  revolt  in 
Sidly,  in  favour  of  the  recovery  of  its  independence,  was  sup- 
pressed by  Neapolitan  troops. 

The  success  of  the  military  revolution  at  Naples  seriously 
alarmed  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  who  feared  that  it 
might  spread  to  other  Italian  states  and  so  lead  to  that  general 
European  conflagration  which  it  was  their  main  preoccupation 
to  avoid  (see  EuaoPE:  History).  After  long  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions, it  was  dedded  to  hold  a  congress  ad  koe  B.t  Troppau 
(October  i8so).  The  main  results  of  this  congress  were  (he  issue 
of  (be  famous  Trc^pau  Protocol,  signed  by  Austria,  Prussia 
and  Ruaua  only,  and  an  invitation  to  King  Ferdinand  to  attend 
the  adjourned  congress  at  Laibach  (1821),  an  invitation  of 
wiiich  Great  Britain  approved  "  as  implying  negotiation  "  (see 
TaoppAU,  Laibach,  Congressa  of).  At  Laibach  Ferdinand 
played  so  sony  a  part  as  to  provoke  the  contempt  of  those  whose 
policy  it  was  to  re-cstabUsh  him  in  absolute  power.  He  had 
twke  sworn,  with  gratuitous  solemnity,  to  maintain  the  new 
coDstitution;  bat  he  was  hardly  out  of  Naples  before  he  re- 
pucfiated  his  oaths  and,  in  letters  addressed  to  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  declared  his  acts  to  have  been  null  and  void.  An 
attitude  so  indecent  threatened  to  defeat  the  very  objects  of  the 
leactionary  powen,  and  Genta  congratulated  the  congress  that 
these  sorry  protests  would  be  buried  in  the  archives,  offering 
at  the  same  time  to  write  for  the  king  a  dignified  letter  in  which 
be  should  express  his  reluctance  at  having  to  violate  his  oaths 
ia  the  face  of  irresistible  force  I  But,  under  these  circumstances, 
Metternich  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  king  to  allow  an 
Austrian  army  to  march  into  Naples  "  to  restore  order." 

The  campaign  that  followed  did  little  credit  either  to  the 
Austriaas  or  the  Neapolitans.  The  latter,  commanded  by 
General  Pepe  (f  .v.),  who  made  no  attempt  to  defend  the  difficult 
defiles  of  the  Abruasi,  were  defeated,  after  a  half-hearted  struggle 
at  Rieti  (March  7th,  1821),  and  the  Austrians  entered  Naples. 
The  parliament  was  now  <^smisaed,  and  Ferdinand  inaugurated 
aa  era  of  savage  persecution,  supported  by  spies  and  informers, 
against  the  Liberids  and  Carbonari,  the  Austrian  commandant 
in  vain  protesting  against  the  savagery  which  his  presence  alone 
fCDdeied  possible. 

Fefdinand  died  on  the  4th  o(  January  1825.  Few  sovereigns 
have  left  behind  so  odious  a  memory.  His  whole  career  is  one 
loof  record  of  perjury,  vengeance  and  meanness,  unredeemed  by 
a  single  generous  act,  and  his  wife  was  a  worthy  helpmeet  and 
actively  co-operated  in  his  tyranny. 

BiauocaAPHY.^The  tundard  authority  on  Ferdinand's  reign  b 
Pircro  Collctta'i  Storia  id  JUawu  di  Napeli  (2nd  ed..  FkMvnce.  1848), 
which,  although  heavily  written  and  not  free  from  party  passion, 
it  reliable  and  accunte;  L.  Conforti,  Napoli  rut  17M  (Naples.  1886) ; 
C.  Pepe.  Mewtono  (Paris,  1847).  a  most  valuable  book;  C.  Auriol, 
La  Ffanu,  rAmdHerrt,  «f  NapUs  (Paris,  1906):  for  the  Sicilian 
piriod  and  the  British  occupation,  G.  Bianco,  la  Suiiia  durantt 


Taecupaaiona  /»fbs»  (Palermo,  190a),  which  contains  many  new 
documents  of  importance;  Freiherr  A.  von  Helfert  has  attempted 
the  impoasible  task  of  whitewashing  Queen  Carolina  in  his  Kdnifin 
Karolinawon  Neapd  undSieilien  (Vienna.  1878).  and  Maria  Karoltna 
won  OeOerreick  (Vienna.  1884) ;  lie  has  also  written  a  useful  life  of 
Fabrimo  Ruffo  (Italian  edit..  Fk)rence.  1885):  for  the  Sicilian 
revolution  of  1820  see  C.  Bianco's  La  Ri9olurione  in  SicUia  del  1820 
(Florence,  1905).  and  M.  Amaxils  CarUujio  (Tuiin,  1896).    (L.  V.*) 

FERDINAND  U  king  of  Portugal  (1345-13S3),  sometimes 
referred  to  as  ef  CentU  (the  Gentleman),  son  of  Pedro  I.  of 
Portugal  (who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  his  Spanish  con- 
temporary Pedro  the  Cruel),  succeeded  his  father  in  1367.  On 
the  death  of  Pedro  of  Castile  in  1369,  Ferdinand,  as  great- 
grandson  of  Sancho  IV.  by  the  female  line,  laid  claim  to  the 
vacant  throne,  for  which  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  and 
afterwards  the  duke  of  Lancaster  (married  in  1370  to  Constance, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Pedro) ,  also  bees  me  competitors.  Mean- 
while Henry  of  Trastamara,  the  brother  (illegitimate)  and  con- 
queror of  Pedro,  had  assumed  the  crown  aiul  taken  the  field. 
After  one  or  two  indecisive  campaigns,  all  parties  were  ready  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.  The  conditions  of  the 
treaty,  ratified  in  1371,  included  a  marriage  between  Ferdinand 
and  Leonora  of  Castile.  But  before  the  union  could  take  place 
the  former  had  become  passionately  attached  to  Leonora  Tellez, 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  own  courtiers,  and  having  procured  a 
dissolution  of  her  previous  marriage,  he  k>st  no  time  in  making 
her  his  queen.  This  st  range  cond  uct ,  although  it  raised  a  serious 
insurrection  in  Portugal,  did  not  at  once  result  in  a  war  with 
Henry;  but  the  outward  a)ncord  was  soon  dbturb«d  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  prevailed  on  Ferdinand 
to  enter  into  a  secret  treaty  for  the  expulsion  of  Henry  from  his 
throne.  The  war  which  followed  was  unsuccessful;  and  peace 
was  again  made  in  1373.  On  the  death  of  Hemy  in  1379,  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  once  more  put  forward  his  claims,  and  again 
found  an  ally  in  Portugal;  but,  according  to  the  Continental 
annalists,  the  English  proved  as  offensive  to  their  companions 
in  arms  as  to  their  enemies  in  the  field;  and  Ferdinand  made 
a  peace  for  himself  at  Badajos  in  1382,  it  being  stipulated  that 
Beatrix,  the  heiress  of  Ferdinand,  should  marry  King  John 
of  Castile,  and  thus  secure  the  ultimate  imion  of  the  oowns. 
Ferdinand  left  no  male  issue  when  he  died  on  the  22nd  of  October 
1383,  and  the  direct  Burgundian  line,  which  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  throncsince  the  days  of  Count  Henry  (about  1 1 1 2) ,  became 
extina.  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Badajoz  were  set 
aside,  and  John,  grand-master  of  the  order  of  Aviz,  Ferdinand's 
illegitimate  brother,  was  proclaimed.  This  1«1  to  a  war  which 
lasted  for  several  years. 

FBRDINAND  I-  El  Magna  or  "the  Great,"  king  of  Castile 
{d.  1065),  son  of  Sancho  of  Navarre,  was  put  b  possession  of 
Castile  in  1028,  on  the  murder  of  the  last  count,  as  the  heir  of  his 
mother  Elvira,  daughter  of  a  previous  count  of  Castile.  He 
reigned  with  the  title  of  king.  He  married  Sancha,  sister  and 
heiress  of  Bermudo,  king  of  Leon.  In  1038  Bermudo  was  killed 
in  battle  with  Ferdinand  at  Tamaron,  and  Ferdinand  then  took 
possession  of  Leon  by  right  of  his  wife,  and  was  recognized  in 
Spain  as  emperor.  The  use  of  the  title  was  resented  by  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  and  by  Pope  Victor  II.  in  1055,  as  implying 
a  claim  to  the  headship  of  Christendom,  and  as  a  usurpation 
on  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  It  did  not,  however,  mean  more 
than  that  Spain  was  independent  of  the  Empire,  and  that  the 
sovereign  of  Leon  was  the  chief  of  the  princes  of  the  pem'nsida. 
Although  Ferdinand  had  grown  in  power  by  a  fratricidal  strife 
with  Bermudo  of  Leon,  and  though  at  a  later  date  he  defeated 
and  killed  his  brother  Garcia  of  Navarre,  he  ranks  high  among 
the  kings  of  Spain  who  have  been  counted  religious.  To  a  large 
extent  he  may  have  owed  his  reputation  to  the  victories  over 
the  Mahommedans,  with  which  he  began  the  period  of  the  great 
reconquest.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ferdinand  was 
profoundly  pious.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  he  sent  a  special 
embassy  to  Seville  to  bring  back  the  body  of  Santa  Justa.  Th 
then  king  of  S^vilU  M^^i^dhid^  one  of  the  small  princes  • " 
had  divided  *^  '^rdova,  was  himself  a  scepl*' 

poisoner,  b  omc  awe  of  the  power 
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Christian  king.  He  fftvoured  the  embassy  in  every  way,  and 
when  the  body  of  Santa  Justa  could  not  be  found,  helped  the 
envoys  who  were  also  aided  by  a  vision  seen  by  one  of  them  in 
a  dream,  to  discover  the  body  of  Saint  Isidore,  which  was 
reverently  carried  away  to  Leon.  Ferdinand  died  on  the  feast 
of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  the  34lh  of  June  1065,  in  Leon, 
with  many  manifestations  of  ardent  piety — having  laid  aside 
his  crown  and  royal  mantle,  dressed  in  the  frock  of  a  monk  and 
lying  on  a  bier,  covered  with  ashes,  which  was  placed  before  the 
altar  of  the  church  of  Saint  Isidore. 

PBRDINAND  lU  king  of  Leon  only  (d.  1188),  was  the  son 
of  Alphonso  VII.  and  of  Berenguela,  of  the  bouse  of  the  counts 
of  Barcelona.  On  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  which  had 
obeyed  his  father,  he  received  Leon.  His  reign  of  thirty  years 
was  one  of  strife  marked  by  no  signal  success  or  rtvcrse.  He 
had  to  contend  with  his  imruly  nobles,  several  of  whom  he  put 
to  death.  During  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Alphonso  VIU.  of 
Castile  he  endeavoured  to  impose  himself  on  the  kingdom  as 
regent.  On  the  west  he  was  in  more  or  less  constant  strife  with 
Portugal,  which  was  in  process  of  becoming  an  independent 
kingdom.  His  relations  to  the  Portuguese  house  must  have 
suffered  by  his  repudiation  of  his  wife  Urraca,  daughter  of 
Alphonso  I.  of  Portugal.  Though  he  took  the  king  of  Portugal 
priMner  in  1x80,  he  made  no  political  use  of  his  success.  He 
extended  his  dominions  southward  in  Estremadura  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Moon.  Ferdinand,  who  died  in  1188,  left  the 
reputation  of  a  good  knight  and  hard  fighter,  but  did  not  display 
political  or  organizing  faculty. 

PBRDIMAIID  III.,  El  Santo  or  "the  Saint,'*  king  of  Castile- 
(119^1253),  son  of  Alphonso  IX.  of  Leon,  and  of  Bercngaria. 
daughter  of  Alphonso  VIII.  of  Castile,  ranks  among  the  greatest 
of  the  Spanish  kings.  The  marrisge  of  his  parents,  who  were 
second  cousins,  was  dissolved  as  unlawful  by  the  pope,  but  the 
legitimacy  of  the  children  was  recognized.  Till  1217  he  lived 
with  his  father  in  Leon.  In  that  year  the  young  king  of  Castile, 
Henry,  was  killed  by  accident.  Berengaria  sent  for  her  son 
with  such  speed  that  her  messenger  reached  Leon  before  the  news 
of  the  death  of  the  king  of  Castile,  and  when  he  came  to  her  she 
renounced  the  crown  in  bis  favour.  Alphonso  of  Leon  considered 
himself  tricked,  and  the  young  king  had  to  begin  his  reign  by  a 
war  against  his  father  and  a  faction  of  the  Castilian  nobles. 
His  own  ability  and  the  remarkable  capacity  of  his  mother 
proved  too  much  for  the  king  of  Leon  and  his  Castilian  aUics. 
Ferdinand,  who  showed  himself  docile  to  the  influence  of  Beren- 
garia, so  long  as  she  lived,  married  the  wife  she  found  for  him, 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Philip  (of  Hohenstaufen),  and 
followed  her  advice  both  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  Moors 
and  in  the  steps  which  Ae  took  to  secure  hb  peaceful  succession 
to  Leon  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1231.  After  the  union  of 
Castile  and  Leon  in  that  year  he  began  the  series  of  campaigns 
which  ended  by  reducing  the  Mabommedan  dominions  in  Spain 
to  Granada.  Cordova  fell  in  1 236,  and  Seville  in  1 248.  The 
king  of  Granada  did  homage  to  Ferdinand,  and  undertook  to 
attend  the  cortcs  when  summoned.  The  king  wsa  a  severe 
persecutor  of  the  Albigenses,  and  his  formal  canonization  was 
due  as  much  to  hb  orthodoxy  as  to  hb  crusading  by  Pope 
Clement  X.  in  1671.  He  revived  the  university  first  founded 
by  hb  grandfather  Alphonso  VIII.,  and  placed  it  at  Salamanca. 
By  hb  second  marrisge  with  Joan  (d.  1279),  dsughter  of  Simon, 
of  Dammartin,  count  of  Ponthieu,  by  right  of  his  wife  Marie, 
Ferdinand  was  the  father  of  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Edward  I.  of 
England. 

FBRDIMAND  IV..  £f  Emplaxado  or  "the  Summoned,"  king 
of  Castile  (d.  1312),  son  of  Sancho  El  Bravo,  and  his  wife 
Maria  de  Molina,  is  a  figure  of  small  note  in  Spsnish  history. 
Hb  strange  title  b  given  him  in  the  chronicles  on  the  strength 
of  a  story  that  he  put  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Carvsjal  to 
death  tyrannically,  and.  was  given  a  time,  a  plaro,  by  them  in 
which  to  answer  for  hb  crime  in  the  next  world.  But  the  tale 
b  not  contemporary,  and  b  an  obvious  copy  of  the  story  told 
of  Jacques  de  Molay,  grand -master  of  the  Temple,  and  Philippe 
Le  Bel.    Ferdinand  IV.  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  a  boy  of 


six.  Hb  minority  was  a  time  of  anarchy.  He  owed  his  ctcip* 
from  the  violence  of  competitors  and  nobles,  partly  to  the  Uct 
and  undaunted  bravery  of  hb  mother  Maria  de  Molina,  and 
partly  to  the  loyally  of  the  citizens  of  Avila,  who  gave  hini 
refuge  within  their  walls.  As  a  king  he  proved  ungrat^ul  to  hb 
mother,  and  weak  as  a  ruler.  He  died  suddenly  in  hb  tent  at 
Jaen  when  preparing  for  a  raid  into  the  Moorish  teiritory  of 
Granada,  on  the  7th  of  September  131 2. 

FERDINAND  I.,  king  of  Aragon  (1373-1416),  called  "of 
Antequers,"  was  the  son  of  John  I.  of  Castile  by  hb  wife  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  the  third  marriage  of  Peter  IV.  of  Aragon.  His 
surname  "  of  Antequera  "  was  given  him  because  he  was  besiege 
ing  thkt  town,  then  to  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  when  he  was  t<^ 
that  the  cortesof  Aragon  had  elected  him  king  in  succession  to  hb 
uncle  Martin,  the  Ust  male  of  the  old  line  of  Wilfred  the  Hairy. 
As  infante  of  Castile  Ferdinand  had  played  an  honourable  part. 
When  his  brother  Henry  III.  died  at  Toledo,  in  1406,  the  cortcs 
was  sitting,  and  the  nobles  offered  to  make  him  king  in  preferenn 
to  his  nephew  John.  Ferdinand  refused  to  de^x>il  his  brother's 
infant  son,  and  even  if  he  did  not  act  on  the  moral  ground  he 
alleged,  his  sagasily  must  have  Shown  him  that  he  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  men  who  had  chosen  him  in  such  circumstances. 
As  co>regent  of  the  kingdom  «ith  Catherine,  widow  of  Hen^  IIL 
and  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  hb  marriage  with  Constance, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel  and  Maria  de  PadiUa,  Ferdinand 
proved  a  good  ruler.  He  restrained  the  follies  of  hb  sister-in-law, 
and  kept  the  realm  quiet,  by  firm  government,  and  by  prosecuting 
the  war  with  the  Moors.  As  king  of  Aragon  hb  diort  reign  of 
two  years  left  him  little  time  to  make  hb  mark.  Having  been 
bred  in  Castile,  where  the  royal  authority  was,  at  least  In  theory, 
absolute,  he  showed  himself  impatient  under  the  checks  impoted 
on  him  by  the  fueros,  the  chartered  rights  of  Aiagon  and  Cata* 
Ionia.  He  particularly  resented  the  obstinacy  of  tit  Barceloncse, 
who  compelled  the  members  of  his  household  to  pay  mum'dpal 
taxes.  Hb  most  signal  act  as  king  was  to  aid  in  closing  the 
Great  Schbm  in  the  Church  by  agreeing  to  the  deposition  of  the 
antipope  Benedict  XIV.,  an  Aragonese.  He  died  at  Ygualada 
in  Catalonia  on  the  2nd  of  April  1416. 

FERDINAND  V.  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  II.  of  Aragon 
(1452-1516),  was  the  son  of  John  I.  of  Aragon  by  hb  second 
marriage  with  Joanna  Henriques,  of  the  family  of  the  hereditary 
grand  admirab  of  Castile,  and  was  bom  at  Sos  in  Aragon  on  the 
i6th  of  March  1452.  Under  the  name  of  "the  Catholic"  and 
as  the  husband  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  he  played  a  great 
part  in  Europe.  Hb  share  in  establishing  the  royal  authority 
in  all  parts  of  Spain,  in  expelling  the  Moors  from  Granada,  in  the 
conquest  of  Navarre,  in  forwarding  the  voyages  of  Columbus* 
and  in  contending  with  France  for  the  supremacy  in  Italy,  is 
dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Spain:  Hislary).  In  perMnal  char- 
acter he  had  none  of  the  attractive  qualities  of  his  wife.  It  may 
fairly  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  purely  a  politician.  Hb  marri- 
age in  1469  to  hb  cousin  Isabella  of  Castile  was  dictated  by  the 
desire  to  unite  his  own  claims  to  the  crown,  as  the  head  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  same  family,  with  hers,  in  case  Henry  IV. 
should  die  childless.  When  the  king  died  in  1474  he  made  an 
ungenerous  attempt  to  procure  his  own  proclamation  as  kli^ 
without  recognition  of  the  rights  of  hb  wife.  Isabella  asserted 
her  claims  firmly,  and  at  all  times  insbtcd  on  a  voice  in  the 
government  of  Castile.  But  though  Ferdinand  had  sought  a 
sf^lfish  political  advantage  at  hb  wife's  expense,  he  was  well  aware 
of  her  ability  and  high  character.  Their  married  life  was  dignified 
and  harmonious;  for  Ferdinand  had  no  common  vices,  and 
their  views  in  government  were  idcnticsl.  The  king  cared  for 
nothing  but  dominion  and  political  power.  His  character 
explains  the  most  ungracious  acts  of  his  life,  such  as  hb  breach 
of  his  promises  to  Columbus,  his  distrust  of  Ximenes  and  of  the 
Great  Captain.  He  had  given  wide  privileges  to  Columbus  on 
the  supposition  that  the  discoverer  would  reach  powerful  king- 
doms. When  islands  inhabited  by  feeble  savages  were  dis- 
covered, Ferdinand  appreciated  the  risk  that  they  might  beonme 
the  seat  of  a  power  too  strong  to  be  controlled,  and  tobk 
measura  to  avert  the  danger.    He  feared  that  Ximtnez  and  the 
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Great  rtpttin  would  become  too  iodepcDdent,  and  watched 
then  in  the  ioterest  of  the  royal  authority.  Whether  he  ever 
boasted,  as  he  is  said  to  have  boasted,  that  he  had  deceived 
Louis  XII.  of  France  twelve  times,  is  very  doubtful;  but  it  is 
certain  that  when  Ferdinand  made  a  treaty,  or  came  to  an 
understanding  with  any  one,  the  contract  was  generally  found 
to  contain  implied  meanings  favourable  to  himself  which  the 
other  contracting  party  had  not  expected.  The  worst  of  his 
character  was  prominently  shown  after  the  death  of  Isabella 
in  I S04.  He  endeavoured  to  lay  hands  on  the  regency  of  Castile 
in  the  name  of  his  insane  daughter  Joanna,  and  without  regard 
to  the  claims  of  her  husband  Philip  of  Habsburg.  The  hostility 
of  the  Castilian  nobles,,  by  whom  he  was  disliked,  baffled  him 
for  a  time,  but  on  Philip's  early  death  he  reasserted  his  authority. 
His  second  marriage  with  Germaine  of  Foiz  in  1505  was  appar- 
ently contracted  in  the  hope  that  by  securing  an  heir  male  he 
might  punish  his  Habsburg  son-in-htw.  Aragon  did  not  recog- 
nise  the  right  of  women  to  reign,  and  would  have  been  detached 
together  with  Catalonia,  Valencia  and  the  Italian  sutes  if  he 
had  had  a  son.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  Ferdinand 
allowed  passion  to  obscure  his  political  sense,  and  lead  him  into 
acts  which  tended  to  undo  his  work  of  national  unification.  As 
king  of  Aragon  he  abstained  from  inroads  on  the  liberties  of  his 
subjects  which  might  have  provoked  rebellion.  A  few  acts  of 
iDegal  violence  are  recorded  of  him — as  whenheinvitedanotorious 
demagogue  of  Saragossa  to  visit  him  in  the  palace,  and  caused 
the  man  to  be  executed  without  form  of  trial.  Once  when  presid- 
ing over  the  Aragonese  oortes  he  found  himself  sitting  in  a 
chotoQgh  draught  and  ordered  the  window  to  be  shut,  adding 
in  a  lower  voice, "  If  it  is  not  against  the  jturos**  But  his  ill-will 
did  not  go  beyond  such  sneers.  He  was  too  intent  <»  building 
up  a  great  state  to  complicate  his  diflkultics  by  internal  troubles. 
His  amagement  of  the  convention  of  Guadalupe,  which  ended 
the  fierce  Agrarian  conflicts  of  Catalonia,  was  wise  and  profitable 
to  the  country,  though  it  was  probably  dictated  mainly  by  a  wish 
to  weaken  the  landowners  by  taking  away  their  feudal  rights. 
Ferdinand  died  at  Madrigalejo  in  ^tremadura  on  the  ajrd  of 
February  1516. 

The  lives  of  the  kings  of  this  name  before  Ferdinand  V.  are  con* 
taioed  in  the  ckronicla.  and  in  the  Anaies  de  Aratpn  of  Zurita.  and 
the  Hiscery  of  Spain  by  Mariana.  Both  deal  at  length  with  the 
life  of  Ferdinand  V.  Preacott'i  History  0/  tkt  Reign  «f  Ferdinand 
mmd  leakeUa,  in  any  of  its  numerous  editions,  gives  a  full  life  of  hira 
with  oopioua  refcienoes  to  authorities. 


VI.,  king  of  Spain  (17 13-1759)*  second  son  of 
FhHip  v.,  founder  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  by  his  first  marriage 
with  Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy,  was  bom  at  Madrid  on  the  33rd 
of  September  17x3.  His  youth  was  depressed.  His  father's 
second  wife,  Elisabeth  Famese,  was  a  managing  woman,  who 
had  no  affection  except  for  her  own  children,  and  who  looked 
upon  her  stepson  as  an  obstacle  to  their  fortunes.  The  hypo- 
choadxia  of  his  father  left  Elizabeth  mistress  of  the  palace. 
Ferdinand  was  married  in  1719  to  Maria  Magdalena  Barbara, 
dau^ter  of  John  V.  of  Portugal.  The  very  homely  looks  of  his 
wife  were  thought  by  observers  to  cause  the  prince  a  visible 
shock  when  he  was  first  presented  to  her.  Yet  he  became  deeply 
attached  to  his  wife,  and  proved  in  fact  nearly  as  uxorious  as  his 
father.  Ferdinand  was  by  temperament  melancholy,  shy  and 
distrustful  of  his  own  abilities.  When  complimented  on  his 
shooting,  he  replied,  "  It  would  be  hard  if  there  were  not  some- 
thing I  could  do."  As  king  he  followed  a  steady  policy  of  neu- 
trality between  France  and  England,  and  refused  to  be  tempted 
by  the  offers  of  either  into  declaring  war  on  the  other.  In  his 
fife  he  was  orderiy  and  retiring,  averse  from  taking  decisions, 
ihon^  not  incapable  of  acting  firmly,  as  when  he  cut  short  the 
daa^rous  intrigues  of  his  able  minister  Ensenada  by  dismiss- 
ing and  imprisoning  him.  Shooting  and  music  were  his  only 
pleasures,  and  he  was  the  generous  patron  of  the  famous  singer 
FariacUi  (f.v.),  whose  voice  soothed  his  melancholy.  The  death 
of  his  wife  Barbara,  who  had  been  devoted  to  him,  and  who  care- 
foliy  abstained  from  political  intrigue,  broke  his  heart.  Between 
the  date  of  her  death  in  1758  and  his  own  on  the  loth  of  August 
1750  he  fcU  Into  a  state  of  prostration  in  which  he  would  not 


even  dress,  but  wandered  unshaven,  unwashed  and  in  a  night- 
gown about  his  park.  The  memoirs  of  the  count  of  Feman 
NuAex  give  a  shocking  picture  of  his  death-bed. 

A  good  account  of  the  retyn  and  character  of  Ferdinand  VI.  will 
be  found  in  -vol.  iv.  of  Cose  b  Memoirs  of  Ike  Kingi  ef  Spain  ef  the 
House  of  Bourbon  (London,  1815).  See  also  Vida  de  Carhs  Ilf.t  by 
the  count  of  Fernan  NuAet,  ed.  M.  Morel  Fatio  and  Don  A.  PIm  y 
Melta(i698).  ~ 

FERDINAND  VII.,  king  of  Spain  (i784-i833)>  the  eldest  son 
of  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  and  of  his  wife  Maria  Louisa  of 
Parma,  was  bom  at  the  palace  of  San  Ildefonso  near  Balsaln  in 
the  Somosierra  hills,  on  the  14th  of  October  1784.  The  evenu 
with  which  he  was  connected  were  many,  tragic  and  of  the  widest 
European  interest.  In  his  youth  he  occupied  the  painful  position 
of  an  heir  apparent  who  was  carefully  excluded  from  all  share  in 
government  by  the  Jealousy  of  his  parents,  and  the  prevalence 
of  a  royal  favourite.  National  discontent  with  a  feeble  govern- 
ment produced  a  revolution  in  1808  by  which  he  passed  to  the 
throne  by  the  forced  abdication  of  his  father.  Tlien  he  spent 
years  as  the  prisoner  of  Napoleon,  and  returned  in  1814  to  find 
that  while  Spain  was  fighting  for  indq)endence  in  his  name  a  new 
world  had  been  bom  of  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  revolution. 
He  came  back  to  assert  the  ancient  doctrine  that  the  sovereign 
authority  resided  in  his  person  only.  Acting  on  this  principle  he 
ruled  frivolously,  and  with  a  wanton  indulgence  of  whims.  In 
1830  his  misrule  provoked  a  revolt,  and  he  remained  in  the  hands 
of  insurgents  till  he  was  released  by  foreign  intervention  in  1823. 
When  free,  he  revenged  himself  with  a  ferodty  which  disgusted 
his  allies.  In  his  Ust  years  he  prepared  a  change  in  the  order  of 
succession  established  by  his  dynasty  in  Spain,  which  angered 
a  large  part  of  the  nation,  and  made  a  dvil  war  inevitiU>le. 
We  have  to  distinguish  the  part  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  all  these 
transactions,  in  which  other  and  better  men  were  concerned. 
It  can  confidently  be  said  to  have  been  uniformly  base.  He  had 
perhaps  no  right  to  complain  that  he  was  kept  aloof  from  all 
share  in  government  while  only  heir  apparent,  for  this  was  the 
traditional  practice  of  his  family.  But  as  heir  to  the  throne 
he  had  a  right  to  resent  the  degradation  of  the  crown  he  was  to 
inherit,  and  the  power  of  a  favourite  who  was  his  mother's  lover. 
If  he  bad  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  popular  rising  he  would 
have  been  followed,  and  would  have  had  a  good  excuse.  His 
course  was  to  enter  on  dim  intrigues  at  the  instigation  of  his  first 
wife,  Maria  Antonietta  of  Naples.  After  her  death  in  1806  he 
was  drawn  into  other  intrigues  by  flatterers,  and,  in  October 
1807,  was  arrested  for  the  conspiracy  of  the  Escorial.  The 
conspiracy  aimed  at  securing  the  help  of  the  emperor  Napoleon. 
When  detected,  Ferdinand  betrayed  his  associates,  and  grovelled 
to  his  parents.  When  his  father's  abdication  was  extorted  by  a 
popular  riot  at  Aranjuex  in  March  1808,  he  axeaded  the  throne — 
not  to  lead  his  people  manfully,  but  to  throw  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Napoleon,  in  the  fatuous  hope  that  the  emperor  would 
support  him.  He  was  in  his  tum  forced  to  make  an  abdication 
and  imprisoned  in  France,  while  Spain,  with  the  help  of  EngUnd, 
fought  for  its  life.  At  Valancay,  where  he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner 
of  suie,  he  sank  contentedly  into  vulgar  vice,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  applaud  the  French  victories  over  the  people  who  were  suffer- 
ing unutterable  misery  in  his  cause.  When  restored  in  March 
1814.  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  had  just  cause  to  repudiate  the 
impracticable  constitution  made  by  the  cortes  without  his 
consent.  He  did  so,  and  then  governed  like  an  e^-disposed 
boy~indulging  the  merest  am'mal  passions,  listening  to  a  small 
camarilla  of  low-bom  favourites,  changing  his  ministers  every 
three  months,  and  acting  on  the  impulse  of  whims  which  were 
sometimes  mere  buffoonery,  but  were  at  times  lubricous,  or 
ferocious.  The  autocratic  powers  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  though 
forced  to  support  him  as  the  representative  of  legitimacy  in  Spain, 
watched  his  proceedings  with  disgust  and  alarm.  "  The  king," 
wrote  Gents  to  the  hospodar  Caradja  on  the  ist  of  December 
1814,  "  himself  enters  the  houses  of  his  first  ministers,  arrests 
them,  and  hands  them  over  to  their  cruel  enemies  ";  and  again, 
on  the  14th  of  January  1815,  "  The  king  has  so  debased  himself 
that  he  has  become  no  more  than  the  leading  police  agent  and 
gaoler  of  his  country."    When  at  last  the  inevitable  revolt 
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in  iSao  hegrovcUed  to  the  insurgents  as  he  had  done  to  his  parents, 
descending  to  the  meanest  submissions  while  fear  was  on  him, 
then  intriguing  and,  when  detected,  grovelling  again.  When  at 
the  beginning  of  1823,  as  a  result  of  the  congress  of  Verona,  the 
French  invaded  Spain,*  "  invoking  the  God  of  St  Louis,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  throne  of  Spain  to  a  descendant  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  of  reconciling  that  fine  kingdom  with  Europe,"  and  in 
May  the  revolutionary  party  carried  Ferdinand  to  Cadix,  he 
continued  to  make  promises  of  amendment  till  be  was  free. 
Then,  in  violation  of  his  oath  to  grant  an  amnesty,  he  revenged 
himself  for  three  years  of  coercion  by  killing  on  a  scale  which 
revolted  hb  "  rescuers,"  and  against  which  the  duke  of 
Angoul^me,  powerless  to  interfere,  protested  by  refusing  the 
Spanish  decorations  offered  him  for  his  services.  During  his 
last  yean  Ferdinand 's  energy  was  abated.  He  no  longer  changed 
ministers  every  few  months  as  a  sport,  and  be  allowed  some  of 
them  to  conduct  the  current  business  of  government.  His  habits 
of  Ufe  were  telling  on  him.  He  became  torpid,  bloated  and 
horrible  to  look  at.  After  his  fourth  marriage  in  1829  with  Maria 
Christina  of  Naples,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  wife  to  set  aside 
the  law  of  succession  of  Philip  V.,  which  gave  a  preference  to  all 
the  males  of  the  family  in  Spain  over  the  females.  His  marriage 
had  brought  him  only  two  daughters.  When  well,  he  consented 
to  the  change  under  the  influence  of  his  wife.  When  ill,  he  was 
terrified  by  priestly  advisers,  who  were  partisans  of  his  brother 
Don  Carlos.  What  his  final  decision  was  a  perhaps  doubtful. 
His  wife  was  mistress  by  his  death-bed,  and  she  could  put  the 
words  she  chose  into  the  mouth  of  a  dead  man — and  could  move 
the  dead  hand  at  her  will.  Ferdinand  died  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember 1833.  It  had  been  a  frequent  saying  with  the  more  zealous 
royalists  of  Spain  that  a  king  must  be  wiser  than  his  ministers, 
for  he  was  placed  on  the  throne  and  directed  by  God.  Since 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.  no  one  has  maintained  this  un- 
qualified version  of  the  great  doctrine  of  divine  right. 

King  Ferdinand  VII.  kept  a  diary  during  the  troubled  years 
1830-1823,  which  has  been  published  by  the  count  de  Casa  Valencia. 

FEROINAND  II.  (1810-1859),  king  of  the  Two  SiciUcs,  son  of 
Francis  I.,  was  bom  at  Palermo  on  the  i2lh  of  January  1810. 
In  his  early  years  he  was  credited  with  Liberal  ideas  and  he  was 
fairly  popular,  his  free  and  easy  manners  having  endeared  him 
to  the  Umroni.  On  succeeding  his  father  in  1830,  he  published 
an  edict  in  which  he  promised  to  "  give  his  most  anxious  atten- 
tion to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,"  to  reform  the 
finances,  and  to  "  use  every  effort  to  heal  the  wounds  which  had 
aflaicted  the  kjngdom  for  so  many  years  ";  but  these  promises 
seem  to  have  been  meant  only  to  lull  discontent  to  sleep,  for 
although  he  did  something  for  the  economic  development  of 
the  kingdom,  the  existing  burden  of  taxation  was  only  slightly 
lightened,  corruption  continued  to  flourish  in  all  departments 
of  the  administration,  and  an  absolutism  was  finally  established 
harsher  than  that  of  all  his  predecessors,  and  supported  by  even 
more  extensive  and  arbitrary  arrests.  Ferdinand  was  naturally 
shrewd,  but  badly  educated,  grossly  superstitious  and  possessed 
of  inordinate  self-esteem.  Though  he  kept  the  machinery  of 
his  kingdom  fairiy  efficient,  and  was  a  patriot  to  the  extent  of 
brooking  no  foreign  interference,  he  made  little  account  of  the 
wishes  or  welfare  of  his  subjects.  In  1832  he  married  Cristina, 
daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  shortly 
after  her  death  in  1836  he  took  for  a  second  wife  Maria  Theresa, 
daughter  of  archduke  Charles  of  Austria.  After  his  Austrian 
alliance  the  bonds  of  despotism  were  more  closely  tightened,  and 
the  increasing  discontent  of  his  subjects  was  manifested  by 
various  abortive  attempts  at  insurrection;  in  1837  there  was  a 
rising  in  Sicily  In  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera,  and  in 
1843  the  Young  Italy  Society  tried  to  organize  a  general  rising, 
which,  however,  only  manifested  itself  in  a  series  of  isolated  out- 
breaks. The  expedition  of  the  Bandiera  brothers  {a.v.)  in  1844, 
although  it  had  no  practical  result,  aroused  great  ill-feeling  owing 
to  the  cruel  sentences  passed  on  the  rebels.  In  January  1848 
a  rising  in  Sicily  was  the  signal  for  revolutions  all  over  Italy  and 
Europe;  it  was  followed  by  a  movement  in  Naples,  and  the  king 
*  Louis  XVI 1 1. 'i  speech  from  the  throne.  Jan.  aS,  1823. 


granted  a  constitution  which  he  swore  to  observe.  A  dispute, 
however,  arose  as  to  the  nature  of  the  oath  which  should  be  taken 
by  the  members  of  tHe  chamber  of  deputies,  and  as  neither  the 
king  nor  the  deputies  would  yield,  serious  disturbances  broke 
out  in  the  streets  of  Naples  on  the  15th  of  May;  so  the  king, 
making  these  an  excuse  for  withdrawing  his  promise,  dissolved 
the  national  parliament  on  th^  13th  of  March  1849.  He  retired 
to  Gaeta  to  confer  with  various  deposed  despots,  and  when  the 
news  of  the  Austrian  victory  at  Novara  (March  1849)  reached 
him,  he  determined  to  return  to  a  reactionary  policy.  Sicily, 
whence  the  Royalists  had  been  expelled,  was  subjugated  by 
General  Filangieri  {q.t.)^  and  the  chief  cities  were  bombarded, 
an  expedient  which  won  for  Ferdinand  the  epithet  of  "King 
Bomba."  During  the  last  years  of  his  reign  espionage  and 
arbitrary  arrests  prevented  all  serious  manifestations  of  dis- 
content among  his  subjects.  In  1851  the  political  prisoners  of 
Naples  were  calculated  by  Mr  Gladstone  in  his  letters  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  (1851)  to  number  15,000  (probably  the  real  figure  was 
nearer  40,000),  and  so  great  was  the  scandal  created  by  the  pre* 
vailing  reign  of  terror,  and  the  abominable  treatment  to  which 
the  prisoners  were  subjected,  that  in  1856  France  and  Engflnd 
made  diplomatic  representations  to  induce  the  king  to  mitigate 
his  rigour  and  proclaim  a  general  amnesty,  but  without  success. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  a  soldier  to  assassinate  Ferdinand  in 
1856.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  May  1856,  just  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  France  and  Piedmont  against  Austria,  which  was 
to  result  in  the  collapse  of  his  kingdom  and  his  dynasty.  He 
was  bigoted,  cruel,  mean,  treacherous,  though  not  without  a 
certain  bonhomie\  the  only  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  him 
is  that  with  his  heredity  and  education  a  different  result  could 
scarcely  be  expected. 

See  Correspondenee  respecting  tile  A  fairs  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
1848-1849.  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  e§ 
Iter  Majesty,  4th  May  1840;  T*b9  Letters  to  Ote  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  ^ 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  1st  ed.,  1851  (an  edition  published 
in  1852  and  the  subsequent  editions  contain  an  Examination  of  Ike 
Official  Reply  of  the  Neapolitan  Qnernment) :  N.  Ntsco.  Ferdinando  If. 
il  sua  regno  (Naples,  1884) ;  H.  Remsen  Whitehouse,  The  Collapse  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  (New  York.  1899):  R.  de  Ceaare.  La  Caduta 
d"  MR  Retno,  vol.  i.  (Citti  di  Castello.  1900),  which  contains  a  great 
deal  of  fresh  information,,  but  is  badly  arranged  and  not  always 
reliable.  (L.  V.*) 

FERDINAND  III.  (i 769-1824),  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
archduke  of  Austria,  second  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold  II., 
was  born  on  the  6th  of  May  1769.  On  his  father  becoming 
emperor  in  1790,  he  succeeded  him  as  grand  duke  of  Tuscany. 
Ferdinand  was  one  of  the  first  sovereigns  to  enter  into  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  French  republic  (1793);  and  although,  a  few 
months  later,  he  was  compelled  by  England  and  Russia  to  join 
the  coalition  against  France,  he  concluded  peace  with  that 
power  in  1795,  and  by  observing  a  strict  neutrality  saved  his 
dominions  from  invasion  by  the  French,  except  for  a  temporary 
occupation  of  Livomo,  till  1799,  when  he  was  compelled  to  vacate 
his  throne,  and  a  provisional  Republican  government  was  estab- 
lished at  Florence.  Shortly  afterwards  the  French  arms  suffered 
severe  reverses  in  Italy,  and  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  his 
territories;  but  in  x8oi,  by  the  peace  of  Lun^viUe,  Tuscany 
was  converted  into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  and  he  was  again 
compelled  to  return  to  Vienna.  In  Ueu  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Tuscany,  he  obtained  in  1802  the  electorship  of  Salzburg,  which 
he  exchanged  by  the  peace  of  Pressburg  in  1805  for  that  of  WOrx- 
burg.  In  1806  he  was  admitted  as  grand  duke  of  WQrzburg  to  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine.  He  was  restored  to  the  throne  of 
Tuscany  after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814  and  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  but  had  again  to  vacate 
his  capital  for  a  short  time  In  181 5,  when  Murat  proclaimed  war 
against  Austria.  The  final  overthrow  of  the  French  supremacy 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  secured  him,  however,  in  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  his  grand  duchy  during  the  remainder 
of  bis  life.  The  restoration  in  Tuscany  was  not  accompanied  by 
the  reactionary  excesses  which  characterized  it  elsewhere,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  French  legislation  was  retained.  His 
prime  minister  was  Count  V.  Fossombroni  (^.v.).  The  mild 
rule  of  Ferdinand,  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  .his  subjectSt 
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hit  cnfithtened  patronage  of  art  and  adence,  his  encouragemeiit 
of  ooounerce,  and  his  toleration  render  him  an  honourable  ex- 
eeptioQ  to  the  generality  of  Italian  princes.  At  the  same  time 
bis  pfttemal  despotism  tended  to  emasculate  the  Tuscan  char- 
acter. He  died  in  June  1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Leopold  II.  (9.*.). 

BiBLiocBArHT.— A.  vott  Reumont.  (kschickte  Toscanas  (Gothaj 
1877);  and  "  Fcderioo  Manfredint  e  la  politica  Toscana  nei  primt 
anm  di  Ferdinando  III."  (in  the  Arckino  Storico  Italiano,  1877); 
Emmcr.  Enhenot  Ferdinand  III.,  Crosskenon  von  Toskana  (Sals- 
barg,  187 1 ) ;  C.  Tivaronl.  V  Italia  dmranU  U  dominiafranuse,  ii.  1-44 
(Tttrin,  iMq)*  and  L*  Italia  dmranU  il  dominia  austriaco,  n.  1-18 
(Turin,  1895).    See  alio  under  Fossomdroni;    Vittorio;    and 

CAPrOHl,  CiMO. 

FBRDIHAIID,    MAXIHIUAN    KARL    LEOPOLD    MRIA.' 

king  of  Bulgaria  (1861-  ).  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Prince 
Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Cotha,  was  bom  on  the  26lh  of 
February  1861.  Great  care  was  exercised  in  hb  education,  and 
every  encouragement  given  to  the  taste  for  natural  history  wliich 
he  exhibited  at  an  early  age.  In  1879  he  travelled  with  his 
brother  Augustus  to  Brazil,  and  the  results  of  their  botanical 
observations  were  published  at  Vienna,  1883- 1888,  under  the 
title  of  Itinera  Principum  S.  Cobnrgi.  Having  been  appointed 
to  a  fieutenancy  in  the  2nd  regiment  of  Austrian  hussars,  he 
was  heading  this  rank  when,  by  unanimous  Vote  of  the  National 
Assembly,  he  was  elected  prince  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  7th  of  July 
1887,  in  succession  to  Prince  Alexander,  who  had  abdiaited  on 
the  7th  of  September  preceding.  He  assumed  the  government 
on  the  14th  of  August  1887,  for  Russia  for  a  long  time  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  cleaion,  and  he  was  accordingly  exposed  to 
frequent  military  conspiracies,  due  to  the  influence  or  attitude 
of  that  power.  The  firmness  and  vigour  with  which  he  met  all 
attempts  at  revolution  were  at  length  rewarded,  and  his  election 
was  confirmed  in  March  1896  by  the  Porte  and  the  great  powers. 
On  the  20th  of  April  1893  he  married  Marie  Louise  de  Bourbon 
(d.  1899),  ddest  daughter  of  Duke  Robert  of  Parma,  and  in  May 
following  the  Grand  Sobranye  confirmed  the  title  of  Royal  High- 
ness to  the  prince  and  his  heir.  •  The  prince  adhered  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  his  son  and  heir,  the  young  Prince 
Boris,  was  received  into  the  Orthodox  Greek  Chureh  on  the 
14th  of  February  1896.  Prince  Boris,  to  whom  the  tsar 
Nicholas  III.  became  godfather,  accompanied  his  father  to 
Jtnsaia  in  1898,  when  Prince  Ferdinand  visited  St  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  and  still  further  strengthened  the  bond  already 
^mttinfi^  between  Russia  and  Bulgaria.  •  In  1908  Ferdinand 
married  Eleanor  (b.  i860),  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Reuss. 
Later  in  the  year,  iq  connexion  with  the  Austrian  annexation 
of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  the  crisis  with  Turkey,  he  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Bulgaria,  and  took  the  title  of  king  or  tsar. 
(SeeBuiCABM,  and  Europe:  History.) 

PSRimiAlID,  duke  of  Brunswick  (1721-1792),  Prussian 
^oeral  field  marshal,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Ferdinand  Albert, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  was  bom  at  Wolfenbattel  on  the  12th 
of  January  1721.  He  was  carefully  educated  with  a  view  to  a 
military  career,  and  in  his  twentieth  year  he  was  made  chief  of  a 
nevriy-raiaed  Brunswick  regiment  in  the  Prussian  service.  He 
was  present  in  the  battles  of  Mollwitz  and  Chotusitz.  In  suc- 
cession to  Margrave  Wilhelm  of  Brandenburg,  killed  at  Prague 
(1744),  Ferdinand  received  the  command  of  Frederick  the 
Great's  iMbgardt  battalion,  and  at  Sohr  (1745)  he  distinguished 
himself  so  greatly  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  that  Frederick 
wrote  of  him. "  le  Prince  Ferdinand  s'est  surpass^."  The  height 
which  he  captured  was  defended  by  his  brother  Ludwig  as  an 
officer  of  the  Austrian  service,  and  another  brother  of  Duke 
Ferdinand  was  killed  by  his  side  in  the  charge.  During  the  ten 
years'  peace  he  was  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  military  work 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  supervised  the  instruction  of  the 
guard  battalion,  and  sought  to  make  it  a  model  of  the  whole 
Prussian  army.  Ferdinand  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  most 
intimate  friends  of  the  king,  and  thus  he  was  peculiariy  fitted 
for  the  tasks  which  afterwards  fell  to  his  lot.  In  this  time  he 
became  successively  major-general  and  lieutenant-general.  In 
the  fim  campaign  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  Ferdinand  com- 


manded one  of  the  Prussian  columns  which  converged  upon 
Dresden,  and  in  the  operations  which  led  up  to  the  surrender  of 
the  Saxon  army  at  Pima  (1756),  and  at  the  battle  of  Lobositz, 
he  led  the  right  wing  of  the  Prussian  infantry.  In  2757  he  was 
present,  and  distinguished  himself,  at  Prague,  and  he  served  also 
in  the  campaign  of  Roasbach.  •  Shortly  after  this  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  allied  forces  wMch  were  being  organized 
for  the  war  in  western  Germany.  He  found  this  army  dejected 
by  a  reverse  and  a  capitulation,  yet  within  a  week  of  his  taking 
up  the  command  he  awumed  the  offensive,  and  thus  began  the 
career  of  victory  which  made  his  European  reputation  as  a 
soldier.  His  conduct  of  the  five  campaigns  which  followed  (see 
Seven  Ysass'  Wae)  was  naturally  mfluencedby  theteacfaingi 
of  Frederick,  whose  pupil  the  duke  had  been  for  so  many  years. 
Ferdinand,  indeed,  ^proximated  more  closely  to  Frederick  in 
his  method  of  making  war  than  any  other  general  of  the  time. 
Yet  his  task  was  in  many  respects  far  more  difficult  than  that  of 
the  king.  Frederick  was  the  absolute  master  of  his  own  homo- 
geneous army,  Ferdinand  merely  the  commander  of  a  group  of 
contingents,  and  answerable  to  several  princes  for  the  troops 
placed  under  his  controL  The  French  were  by  no  means  despi- 
cable opponents  in  the  field,  and  their  leaders,  if  not  of  the  first 
grade,  were  cool  and  experienced  veterans.  In  1758  he  fought 
and  won  the  battle  of  Crefeld,  several  marches  beyond  the 
Rhine,  but  so  advanced  a  position  he  could  not  well  maintain, 
and  he  fell  back  to  the  Lippe.  He  resumed  a  bold  offensive  in 
2759,  only  to  be  repulsed  at  Bergen  (near  Frankfort-on-Main). 
(hi  the  ist  of  August  of  this  year  Ferdinand  won  the  brilliant 
victory  of  Minden  (^.t.).  Vellinghausen.  Wilhclmsthal,  War- 
burg and  other  victories  attested  the  increasing  power  of  Ferdi- 
nand in  the  following  campaigns,  and  Frederick,  hard  pressed  in 
the  eastern  theatre  of  war,  owed  much  of  his  success  in  an  almost 
hopeless  task  to  the  continued  pressure  exerted  by  Ferdinand  in 
the  west.  In  promoting  him  to  be  a  field  marshal  (November 
1758)  Frederick  acknowledged  his  debt  in  the  words,  "  Je  n'ai 
fait  que  ce  que  je  dois,  mon  cher  Ferdinand."  After  Minden, 
King  George  II.  gave  the  duke  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  the 
thaiiks  of  the  British  parliament  were  voted  on  the  same  occasion 
to  the  "  Victor  of  Minden."  After  the  war  he  was  honoured  by 
other  sovereigns,  and  he  received  the  rank  of  field  marshal  and 
a  regiment  from  the  Austrians.  ■  During  the  War  of  American 
Independence  there  was  a  suggestion,  which  came  to  nothing,  of 
offering  him  the  command  of  the  British  forces.  He  exerted 
himself  to  compensate  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  devoting  to  this  purpose  most  of  the  small  income  he 
received  from  his  various  offices  and  the  rewards  given  to  him 
by  the  allied  princes.  The  estrangement  of  Frederick  and 
Ferdinand  in  1766  led  to  the  duke's  retirement  from  Prussian 
service,  but  there  was  no  open  breach  between  the  old  friends, 
and  Ferdinand  visited  the  king  in  1772,  1777,  1779  and  1782. 
After  1766  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  his  castle  of 
Veschelde,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  building  and  other  im* 
provements,  and  became  a  patron  of  learning  and  art,  and  a 
great  benefactor  of  the  poor.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  July  1792. 
The  merits,  civil  and  military,  of  the  prince  were  recognized  by 
memorials  not  only  in  Prussia  and  Hanover,  but  also  in  Denmark, 
the  states  of  western  Germany  and  England.  The  Prussian 
memorials  include  an  equestrian  statue  at  Berlin  (1863). 

See  E.  V.  L.  Kneiebeck,  Ferdinand,  Henof  won  Braunschweii  «Mf 
L&nebnrg,  wdhrend  des  Si^enjdhrigen  Kriegs  (2  volt.,  Hanover, 
1857-1858) :  Von  Wettphalen,  CesckichU  dfr  FeUaagt  des  Hertots 
Ferdinands  won  Brannsanoeig'LMn^nrt  (s  vols.,  Berlin,  1859-1872); 
V.  d.  Osten,  Tapebnch  desHenoff.  Cen.  Adjniantenv.  Reden  (flamburf . 
1805);  V.  Scnafcr,  Vie  milUair*  du  marickal  Prince  Ferdinand 
(Magdeburg.  1796 ;  Nuremberg.  1708) ;  also  the  (Euwres  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  passim,  and  authortties  for  the  Sbvbn  Ybars'  War. 

FEROINAND  (i  $77-1650),  elector  and  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
son  of  William  V.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  was  bora  cm  the  7th  of 
October  1 577.  Intended  for  the  church,  he  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  at  the  university  of  Ingolstadt,  and  in  1595  became 
coadjutor  archbishop  of  Cologne.  He  became  elector  and  arch- 
bishop in  161 2  on  khe  death  of  his  uncle  Ernest,  whom  he  '* 
succeeded  as  bishop  of  liigt,  Munster  and  Ifildcsbein 
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endeavoured  resolutely  to  RMt  out  heresy  in  the  lands  under  his 
rule,  and  favoured  the  teaching  of  the  Jesuits  in  every  possible 
way.  He  supported  the  league  founded  by  his  brother  Maxi- 
milian I.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  wished  to  involve  the  leaguers 
in  a  general  attack  on  the  Protestants  of  north  Germany.  The 
cool  political  sagadty  of  the  duke  formed  a  sharp  contrast  to 
the  impetuosity  of  the  archbishop,  and  he  refused  to  accede  to 
his  brother's  iHsh;  but,  in  spite  of  these  temporary  differences, 
Ferdinand  sent  troops  and  money  to  the  assistance  of  the  league 
when  the  Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out  in  X619.  The  elector's 
alliance  with  the  Spaniards  secured  his  territories  to  a  great 
extent  from  the  depredations  of  the  war  until  the  arri^  of 
the  Swedes  in  Germany  in  1630,  when  the  extension  of  the  area 
of  the  Strugs^  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne  induced  him 
to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace.  Nothing  came  of  these 
attempts  until  1647,  when  he  joined  his  brother  Maximilian  in 
conduding  an  armistice  with  France  and  Sweden  at  Ulm.  The 
dector's  later  years  were  marked  by  a  conflict  with  the  dtizens 
of  Li6ge;  and  when  the  peace  of  Westphalia  freed  him  from  his 
enemies,  he  was  able  to  crush  the  dtizens  and  deprive  them  of 
many  privileges.  Ferdinand,  who  had  held  the  bishopric  of 
Padcrbom  since  16x8,  died  at  Aznsberg  on  the  xjth  of  September 
1650,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Cologne. 

See  L.  Ennen,  Frankreieh  und  der  Niederrkein  oder  CesckidUe  von 
Stadt  dnd  Kurstadi  Kdln  seii  demjojikrii^  Kriete^  Band  L  (Cologne. 
1855-1856). 

FBRENTniO  (anc.  FeretUinum,  to  be  distinguished  from 
Ferentum  or  Ferentinum  in  Etruria),  a  town  and  episcopal  see 
of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome,  from  which  it  is  48  m. 
E.S.E.  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  7957  (town),  12,279  (commune).  It 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  1290  ft.  above  sea-level,  and 
still  possesses  considerable  remains  of  andent  fortifications. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  outer  walls,  which  probably  did  not 
stand  free,  is  built  of  roughly  hewn  blocks  of  a  limestone  which 
naturally  splits  into  horizontal  layers;  above  this  in  places  is 
walling  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa.  Two  gates,  the  Porta 
Sanguinaria  (with  an  arch  with  tufa  voussoirs),  and  the  Porta 
S.  Maria,  a  double  gate  constructed  entirdy  of  rectangular  blocks 
of  tufa,  are  preserved.  (Xitside  this  gate  is  the  tomb  of  A. 
Quinctilius  Priscus,  a  dtizen  of  Ferentinum,  with  a  long  inscrip- 
tion cut  in  the  rock.  See  Th.  Mommsen  in  Corp,  Inscrip.  Lai.  x. 
(Berlin,  1883),  No.  5853. 

The  highest  part  of  the  town,  the  acropolis,  is  fortified  also; 
it  has  massive  retaining  walls  similar  to  those  of  the  lower  town. 
At  the  eastern  corner,  under  the  present  episcopal  palace,  the 
construction  is  somewhat  more  carefuL  A  projecting  rectan- 
guUr  terrace  has  been  erected,  supported  by  walls  of  quadri- 
lateral blocks  of  limestone  arranged  almost  horizontally;  while 
upon  the  levd  thus  formed  a  building  of  rectangular  blocks  of 
local  travertine  was  raised.  The  projecting  cornice  of  this 
building  bears  two  inscriptions  of  the  period  0^  Sulla,  recording 
its  construction  by  twp  censors  Oocal  offidals);  and  in  the  in- 
terior, which  contains  several  diambers,  there  is  an  inscription 
of  the  same  censors  over  one  of  the  doors,  and  another  over  a 
smaller  external  side  door.  The  windows  lighting  these  chambers 
come  immediatdy  above  the  cornice,  and  the  wall  continues 
above  them  again.  The  whole  of  this  construction  probably 
belongs  to  one  period  (Mommsen,  op.  at.  No.  5837  seq.).  •  The 
cathedral  occupies  a  part  of  the  levd  top  of  the  andent  acropolis; 
it  was  reconstructed  on  the  site  of  an  older  church  in  1099-1 118; 
the  interior  was  modernized  in  1693,  but  was  restored  to  its 
original  form  in  1902.  It  contains  a  fine  canopy  in  the  "  Cosma- 
tesque  "  style  (see  Rdadone  dei  lavori  esetttiU  dalT  ufficio  tecnico 
per  la  conservamone  dei  momtmenti  di  Rome  a  prounciaf  Rome, 
I903>  <  75  seq.).  The  (Sothic  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiwe,  in  the 
lower  town  (x3th-i4th  century),  has  a  very  fine  exterior;  the 
interior,  the  plan  of  whfch  is  a  perfect  rectangle,  has  been  spoilt 
by  restoration.  There  are  several  other  (jothic  churches  in  the 
town. 

Ferentinum  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Hemid;  it  was  captured 
from  them  by  the  Romans  in  364  b.c.  and  took  no  part  in  the 
rising  of  306  B.C.    The  inhabftants'became  Roman  dtizens  after 


195  B.C.,  and  the  place  later  became  a  mmneipUun,  It  lay  jnt 
above  the  Via  lAtina  and,  bdng  a  strong  place,  served  for  the 
detention  of  hostages.  Horace  praises  its  quietness,  and  it  does 
not  appear  much  in  later  history.  (T.  As.) 

See  further  Aahby,  Rdm,  MiUnl.  xxiv.  (1909). 

FBREMTUM,  or  Ferentinum,  an  andent  town  of  Etruria, 
about  6  m.  N.  of  Viterbo  (the  andent  name  of  which  is  unknown) 
and  3I  m.  E.  of  the  Via  Cassia.  It  was  the  birthplace  (3s  a.d.)  of 
the  emperor  Otho,  was  destroyed  in  the  i  x  th  century,  and  is  now 
enUrely  deserted,  though  it  retains  its  andent  name.  It  occupied 
a  ridge  running  from  east  to  vrest,  with  deep  ravines  on  three 
sides.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  dty  walls,  and  of  vaxious 
Roman  structures,  but  the  most  important  ruin  is  that  of  the 
theatre.  The  stage  front  is  still  standing;  it  is  pierced  by  seven 
openings  with  flat  arches,  and  shows  traces  of  reoonstniction. 
llxe  necropolis  was  on  the  hill  called  Talone  on  the  north-east. 
-  See  G.  Dennis.  CiHes  and  Cemeteries  ef  Etruria  (London,  1883). 
L  156;  Noiitie  degU  saui^  1900,  40X ;  1903,  84;  1905,  31. 

FERBIORY  (from  Lat.  feretrum,  a  bier,  from  ferre^  to  bear), 
in  architecture,  the  endosure  or  d&apel  within  which  the 
"  fereter  "  shrine,  or  tomb  (as  in  Henry  VIL's  chapel),  was 
placed. 

•  FERGHANA,  or  Fergana,  a  province  of  Russian  Turkestan, 
formed  in  1876  out  of  the  former  khanate  of  Khokand.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Syr-darya  on  the  N.  and  N.W., 
Samarkand  on  the  W.,  and  Semiryechensk  on  the  N.E.,  by 
Chinese  Turkestan  (Kashgaria)  on  the  E.,  and  by  Bokhara  and 
Afghanistan  on  the  S.  Its  southern  limits,  on  the  Pamirs,  were 
fixed  by  an  Anglo-Russian  commission  in  1885,  from  Zor-kid 
(Victoria  Lake)  to  the  Chinese  frontier;  and  Shiffaan,  Roshaa 
and  Wakhan  were  assigned  to  Bokhara  in  exchange  for  part  of 
Darvaz  (on  the  left  bank  of  the  Panj),  which  was  given  to 
Afghanistan.  The  area  amounts  to  some  53,000  sq.  m.,  of  whidi 
17,600  sq.  m.  are  on  the  Pamirs.  The  most  important  part  <rf 
the  province  is  a  rich  and  fertile  valley  (1200-1500  ft.),  opening 
towards  the  S.W.  Thence  the  province  stretches  norwards 
across  the  mountains  of  the  Tian-shan  ^rstem  and  southwards 
across  the  Alai  and  Trans-Alai  Mts.,  which  reach  thdr  highest 
point  in  Peak  Kaufmann  (23,000  ft),  in  the  latter  range.  The 
valley  owes  its  fertility  to  two  rivers,  the  Naryn  and  the  Kara- 
darya,  which  unite  within  its  confines,  near  Namangan,  to  form 
the  Syr-daiya  or  Jaxartes.  These  streams,  and  their  numerous 
mountain  affluents,  not  only  supply  water  for  irrigation,  but 
also  bring  down  vast  quantities  of  sand,  which  is  depcAttA 
alongside  their  courses,  more  especially  alongside  the  Syr-dazya 
where  it  cuts  its  way  through  the  Khojent-Ajar  ridge,  forming 
there  the  Rarakchikum.  Tlis  expanse  of  moving  sands,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  750  sq.  m.,  under  the  influence  of  south-west  winds» 
encroaches  upon  the  agricultural  districts.  The  dimato  of  this 
valley  is  dry  and  warm.  In  March  the  temperature  readies 
68°  F.,  and  then  rapidly  rises  to  95*  in  June,  July  and  August. 
During  the  five  months  foUowing  April  no  rain  falls,  but  it  begKns 
again  in  October.  Snow  and  frost  (down  to  —4*  F.)  occur  in 
December  and  January. 

Out  of  some  3,000,000  acres  of  cultivated  land,  about  two- 
thirds  are  under  constant  irrigation  and  the  remaining  third 
under  partial  irrigation.  The  soil  is  admirably  cultivated,  the 
prindpal  crops  bdng  wheat,  rice,  bariey,  maize,  millet,  lucerne, 
tobacco,  vegetables  and  fruit.  Gardening  is  conducted  with  a 
high  degree  of  skill  and  success.  Large  numbers  of  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  are  kept,  and  a  good  many  camels  are  bred. 
Over  i7iOoo  acres  are  planted  with  vines,  and  some  350,000 
acres  are  under  cottoiL  Nearly  i  ,000,000  acres  are  covered  with 
forests.  The  government  maintains  a  forestry  farm  alMar^ielan, 
from  wBidi  120,000  to  200,000  young  trees  are  distributed  free 
every  year  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  province. 

Silkworm  breeding,  formeriy  a  pro^rous  industry,  has 
decayed,  despite  the  encouragement  of  a  state  farm  at  New 
Msrghelan.  (>)al,  iron,  sulphur,  gypsum,  rock-salt,  lacustrine 
salt  and  naphtha  are  all  known  to  exist,  but  only  the  last  two 
are  extracted.  Some  seventy  or  dghty  factories  are  engaced 
in  cotton  deaning;  while  leather,  saddlery,  paper  and  cutlciy 
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are  the  principal  pioducts  of  the  domestic  industries.  A  oon- 
sidcnbic  tnde  b  carried  on  with  Russia;  raw  cotton,  raw  silk, 
tobaooo,  hides,  sheepskins,  fruit  and  cotton  and  leather  goods  are 
exported,  and  manufactured  wares,  textOes,  tea  and  sugar  are 
imported  and  in  part  re-exported  to  Kashgaria  and  Bokhara. 
The  total  trade  of  Ferghana  reaches  an  annual  value  of  nearly 
£3,500,000.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  trade  by  the  extension 
(1S99)  of  the  Transcasptan  railway  into  Ferghaiia  and  by  the 
opening  of  the  Orenburg-Tashkent  railway  (1906).  The  routes 
to  Kashgaria  and  the  Pamirs  are  mere  bridle-paths  over  the 
noontains,  croising  them  by  lofty  passes.  For  instance,  the 
passes  of  Kara-kazyk  (14,400  ft.)  and  Tenghiz-bai  (11,300  ft.), 
both  passable  all  the  year  round,  lead  from  Marghelan  to  Kara* 
te^iiii  and  the  Pamirs,  while  Kashgar  is  reached  via  Osh  and 
Gulcfaa,  and  then  over  the  passes  of  Terek-davan  (13,205  '(•» 
open  all  the  year  round),  Taldyk  (11,500  ft.),  Archat  (11,600  ft.), 
and  Shazt-davan  (14,000  ft.).  Other  passes  leading  out  of  the 
valley  are  the  Jiptyk  (12,460  ft.),  S.  of  Khokand;  the  Isfairam 
(13,000  ft.),  leading  to  the  ^en  of  the  Surkhab,  and  the  Kavuk 
(13.000  ft^,  across  the  Alai  Mts. 

Tlic  population  numbered  1,57X1243  in  i897,andof  that  number 
707,133  were  women  and  286,369  were  urban.  In  1906  it  was 
estimated  at  1,796,500.  Two-thirds  of  the  total  are  Saris  and 
Uzbcfs  (of  Turkic  origin).  They  live  mostly  in  the  valley; 
while  the  mountain  slopes  above  it  are  occupied  by  Kirghiz, 
partly  nomad  and  pastoral,  partly  agricultural  and  settled. 
The  other  races  are  Tajiks,  Kashgarians,  Kipchaks,  Jews  and 
Gypsies.  The  governing  classes  are  of  course  Russians,  who 
coostitate  also  the  merchant  and  artisan  classes.  But  the 
Bcrcfaants  of  West  Turkestan  are  called  all  over  central  Asia 
Andijanis,  fn»i  the  town  of  Andijan  in  Ferghana.  •  The  great 
mass  of  the  population  are  Mussulmans  (1,039,115  in  k897). 
The  province  is  divided  into  five  districts,  the  chidf  towns  of 
which  are  New  Marghelan,  capital  of  the  province  (8977  in- 
habitants in  1897),  Andijan  (49>683  in  1900),  Khokand  (86,704 
in  1900),  Namangan  (61,906  in  1897),  and  Osh  (37,397  in 
1900);  but  Old  Marghdan  (42,855  in  1900)  and  Chust  (13,686 
in  1897)  aie  also  towns  of  importance. '  For  the  history,  see 
KiioxAiiD.  (P.A.K.;  J.T.Be.) 

PBEOUS  PALLS,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Otter  Tail 
covaty,  Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Red  river,  170  m.  N.W.  of 
MiBBCspolis.  Pop.  (1890)  3773;  (1900)  6072,  of  whom  3x31 
were  foccign-bont;  (1905)  6693;  (1910)  6887.  A  large  part 
of  tht  population  is  of  Sttndinavian  birth  or  descent  Fergus 
Falls  is  served  by  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
railways.  Situated  in  the  celebrated  "  park  region  "  of  the  sUte, 
the  dty  posse mn  great  natural  beauty,  which  has  been  enhanced 
by  a  system  of  boulevards  and  well-kept  private  lawns.  •  Lake 
/Jice,  in  the  residential  district,  adds  to  the  dty's  attractions. 
The  dty  has  a  public  library,  a  county  court  house,  St  Luke's 
bospttal,  the  G.  B.  Wright  memorial  hospital,  and  a  dty  hall. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  sUte  hospiul  for  the  insane  (1887)  with  about 
1600  patients,  of  a  business  college,  of  the  Park  Region  Luther 
CoOcfe  (Norwegian  Lutheran,  1893),  and  of  the  North-western 
CbOcge  (Swedish  Lutheran;  opened  in  1901).  It  has  one  of 
the  finest  water-iwwers  in  the  state.  *  Flour  is  the  prindpal 
product;  among  others  are  woollen  goods,  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products,  wooden  ware,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  caskets, 
shirts*  wagons  and  packed  meats.  The  city  owns  and  operates 
iu  water-works  and  Its  electric-Ughting  plant.  Fergus  Falls  was 
Settled  about  1859  snd  was  incorporated  in  1863. 

FlBOmOil,  ADAM  (1723-1816),  Scottish  philosopher  and 
histoiiaa,  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  June  1723,  at  Logierait, 
Perthshire.  He  was  educated  at  Perth  grammar  school  and  the 
owvetsity  of  St  Andrews.  In  1745,  owing  to  his  knowledge  of 
Gaelic,  he  was  appointed  deputy  chaplain  of  the  43rd  (afterwards 
the  4«Dd)  regiment  (the  Black  Watch),  the  licence  to  preach 
bcsag  granted  him  by  special  dispensation,  although  he  had  not 
oompicted  the  required  sis  years  of  theological  study.  At  the 
battle  of  FoBtenoy  (1745)  Ferguson  fought  in  the  ranks  throu|^« 
oat  tbe  day,  and  refused  to  leave  the  fidd,  though  ordered  to 
do  ■»  hgr  hit  ooloneL   He  continued  attached  to  the  regiment  till 


z  7$4>  when,  disappointed  at  not  obtaining  a  living,  he  abandoned 
the  derical  profession  and  resolved  to  devote  himsdf  to  literary 
pursuits.  In  January  1757  he  succeeded  David  Hume  as 
librarian  to  the  faculty  of  aidvodites,  but  soon  relinquished  this 
office  on  becoming  tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord  Bute. 

In  27  59  Ferguson  was  appointed  prdessor  of  natural  philo- 
sophy in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1764  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  "  pneumatics  "  (mental  philosophy)  "  and 
moral  philosophy."  In  z  767,  against  Hume's  advice,  he  published 
his  Essay  on  Uu  History  of  Ciwil  Society,  which  was  well  recdved 
and  translated  into  several  European  languages.  In  1776 
appeared  his  (anonymous)  pamphlet  on  the  American  revolution 
in  opposition  to  Dr  Price's  Observations  ou  Ike  Nature  of  CitU 
Liberty,  in  which  he  sympathised  with  the  views  of  the  British 
legislature.  In  1778  Ferguson  was  appointed  secretaiy  to  the 
commission  which  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to 
negotiate  an  arrtngement  with  the  revolted  colonies.  In  1783 
appeared  his  History  of  the  Progress  and  Termination  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  it  was  veiy  popular,  and  went  through  several 
editions.  Ferguson  was  led  to  undertake  thu  work  from  a  con- 
viction that  the  history  of  the  Romans  during  the  period  of  thdr 
greatness  was  a  practical  illustration  of  those  ethical  and  political 
doctrines  which  were  the  object  of  hb  special  study.  The  history 
is  written  in  an  agreeable  style  and  a  sfurit  of  impartiality,  and 
gives  evidence  of  a  oonsdentious  use  of  authorities.  Tlie  in- 
fluence of  the  author's  military  experience  shows  itsdf  in  certain 
portions  of  the  narrative.  Finding  himself  unequal  to  the  labour 
of  teaching,  he  resigned  his  professorship  in  1785,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  revision  of  his  lectures,  which  he  published  (1792) 
under  the  title  of  Principles  of  Moral  ami  Political  Science. 

When  in  his  seventieth  srear,  Ferguson,  intending  to  prepare 
a  new  edition  of  the  history,  v^ted  Italy  and  some  of  the  prin- 
dpal dtics  of  Europe,  where  he  was  recdved  with  honour  by 
learned  sodeties.  *  Frooi  2795  he  resided  sucoesdvdy  at  the  c^d 
castle  of  Nddpath  near  Peebles,  at  Hallyards  on  Manor  Water 
and  at  St  Andrews,  where  he  died  on  the  33nd  of  February  x8i6. 

In  his  ethical  system  Ferguson  treats  man  throughout  as  a 
sodal  being,  and  illustrates  his  doctrines  by  political  examples. 
As  a  believer  in  the  progression  of  the  human  race,  he  placed  the 
prindple  of  moral  approbation  in  the  attainment  of  perfection. 
His  speculations  were  cardully  criticized  by  Cousin  (see  his 
Cours  d^kisloire  de  la  pkilosopkie  morale  an  dig-kMitiime  siicle, 
pt.  ii.,  I839-I84o)^— "  We  find  in  his  method  the  wisdom  and 
drcumspection  of  the  Scottish  school,  with  something  more 
masculine  and  decisive  in  the  results.  The  prindple  of  ^/edMii 
is  a  new  one,  at  once  more  rational  and  comprehensive  than 
benevolence  and  sympathy,  which  in  our  view  places  Ferguson 
as  a  moralist  above  all  his  predecessors."  By  this  prindple 
Ferguson  endeavours  to  reconcile  all  moral  systems.  With 
Hobbes  and  Hume  he  admits  the  power  of  self-interest  or  utility, 
and  makes  it  enter  into  morals  as  the  law  of  self-preservation. 
Hutcheson's  theory  of  universal  benevolence  and  Smith's  idea 
of  sympathy  he  combines  under  the  law  of  sodety.  But,  as  these 
laws  are  the  means  rather  than  the  end  of  human  destiny,  they 
are  subordinate  to  a'-supreme  end,  and  this  supreme  eitd  a  per- 
fection. In  the  politiol  part  of  his  S3rstem  Ferguson  follows 
Montesquieu,  and  pleads  the  cause  of  well-regulated  liberty  and 
free  government.  His  contemporaries,  with  the  exception  of 
Hume,  regarded  his  writings  as  of  great  importance;  in  point  of 
fact  they  are  superfidaL  The  fadlity  of  their  style  and  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  would-be  weighty  epigrams  blinded  his 
critics  to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  his  recognition  of  the  import- 
ance of  observation,  he  made  no  real  contribution  to  political 
theory  (sec  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  En^isk  Thoug/U  in  Ike  Eigkteentk 
Century,  x.  89-90). 

The  chid  authority  for  Ferguson's  life  Is  the  Biotrapkical  Shetdk 
by  John  Small  (1864);  see  also  Publie  Ckaraeters  (1799-1800): 
OtHUemon's  Matofine,  l  (1816  supp.) ;  W.  R.  Chambers's  Biographieal 
Dictionary  of  eminent  Scotsmen;  memoir  by  Prindpal  Lee  in  eariv 
editions  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  I.  McCosh,  71s  Scottish 

^) :  Lord  Heniy  OxkhmnrlSmorir'' 
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uUonDmcr,  wu  bora  nor  Rothicmay  In  BuiHihire  od  tlit  >5lh 
of  April  1710,  of  pmsu  in  voy  humble  dmmuancct.  He 
Ent  leuDCd  to  rend  by  ovcrb^ring  bit  fitbn  tuch  fail  elder 
bnHhei,  and  wllli  tiie  fadp  o[  tn«ld  wamu  wu  "  ible,"  be  Hyi 
in  hu  auLobiggnphy,  "  to  ntA  tolerably  well  before  bii  lither 
thoushl  of  Icufaing  bim."  After  nceiving  furlhci  initmction 
Id  reading  fmin  bli  filbcr,  wbo  Uao  UDEht  him  to  write,  be  wu 
*eD(  at  Ifae  age  cd  leven  [01  three  months  to  the  grammar  Kboo) 
at  Keiih.  His  tute  (ot  mcchanici  was  about  this  time  acddcDl- 
ally  iwakeDed  an  miag  hii  lather  making  use  ol  a  Icvei  to 
njse  a  pan  of  tbe  tool  of  hli  house — an  exhibition  of  seeming 
ntengtb  which  at  Snl  "  eidted  his  tem»  u  well  u  wonder." 
la  ifKibewusciit  10  a  ndgbbouring  farm  10  keep  fheep,  wbere 
[a  the  daytio^  he  amused  hitnself  by  mahing  models  of  mills 
and  other  machines,  and  at  night  in  studying  the  stars.  After- 
wards, u  a  lervanl  with  a  miller,  and  then  with  a  doctor,  he  met 
with  hardships  which  rendered  bis  constitution  feeble  thiougfa 
life.  Being  compelled  by  his  we3k  health  to  return  home,  be 
there  amused  himself  with  making  a  dock  having  wooden  wheels 
and  a  wbs]ebane  qiring,  .  When  ilightly  recovered  he  showed 
Ibis  and  some  other  inventions  to  a  neighbouring  gentleman, 
who  engaged  him  to  cleiD  his  clocks,  and  abo  desired  him  to 
make  his  house  hb  home.  He  then  began  to  draw  patterns  lor 
needlework,  and  hi>  luctesa  in  this  art  led  htm  to  think  of 
becoming  a  painter.  In  1754  be  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
began  10  take  portrait)  In  miniature,  by  which  means,  while 
engaged  in  his  sdcntitic  studies,  he  supported  himself  and  his 
family  for  many  years.  Subsequently  he  settled  at  Inverness, 
wbere  he  drew  up  his  AsCronomitai  Roiuia  for  showing  the 
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becane  a  fellow  in  i7fii,  deviied  astronomical  and  mechanical 
models,  and  in  i;4S  began  lo  five  pubBc  lecturei  onexpeiinental 
philosophy.  These  he  repealed  in  moU  of  Ibe  piiDcipal  lowsa 
in  England.  Hit  deep  inleieH  b  Ui  lubjeet,  1^  dear  eqdana- 
tioBi,  hit  Ingeniously  ninstiucted  diafiuni,  and  bis  mechanical 
idered  him  ODC  of  tbe  dmU  fuccenful  of  popular 
dentific  subjects.  It  It.  however,  aa  (be  Inventor 
ana  unprover  6t  utronomicaJ  and  other  scjentiGc  ^ipantiu, 
and  u  a  itiiking  instance  of  lelf-education,  that  he  daiina  a 
place  among  tbe  moat  remarkable  men  of  science  of  bis  country. 
During  the  latter  ycsm  of  his  life  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  pension 
'^e  privy  puric.    He  dial  in  London  00  the  17th  of 
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Ferguson  (d.  1699)  ol  fiadifurrow,  Aberdeenshire,  and  after 
receiving  a  good  education,  probably  at  the  univeisity  ol  Aber- 
deen, betmmc  a  Presbyterian  minister. '  According  to  Bishop 
Burnet  he  wu  cut  out  by  the  Presbyterians;  but  whether  this 
be  BO  or  not,  he  soon  made  bis  way  to  England  and  became  vicar 
of  Codmetsham,  Kent,  from  which  living  he  was  expelled  by 
the  Act  of  Unifomiity  in  iMi.  Same  years  later,  having  gained 
meanwhile  a  reputttion  as  a  tbcolagicsl  conirovenialitt  and 
become  a  person  of  importance  among  the  KonconfarmiiLs,  be 
Bitracied  the  notice  of  tbe  earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  party 
which  favoured  Ibe  eidusioa  of  the  duke  of  York  (afterwards 
Kbig  James  IL)  from  the  throne,  and  he  began  lo  wrile  poUiical 
pamphlets  just  at  the  time  when  the  feeling  against  the  Roman 
Catbolica  was  at  its  height.  In  16S0  he  wrote  "  A  Letter  toa 
Perton  of  Honour  ooncerainc  the  '  Black  Box,'  "  In  which  he 


supported  the  daica  of  the  duke  ol  Uooinouth  to  tbe  cr>«b 
against  that  of  tbe  duke  of  York;  returning  to  tbe  subiect  after 
Charia  II.  had  solemnly  deiucd  the  exIiteDte  of  ■  marriaae 
between  hinuelf  and  Lucy  Waters.  He  took  an  active  pin  in 
tbe  controversy  over  the  Eidusion  Bill,  and  claimed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  whole  of  the  pamphlet  "  No  Protestint  Plot " 
(1681),  parts  of  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  ShafteriROT. 
FetgUBOO  was  deeply  impUcated  in  the  Rye  Houte  Hot,  although 
he  aaieited  that  he  had  frustrated  both  this  and  ■  aubacquent 
attempt  to  astaninate  the  king,  and  he  fled  to  Holland  wfth 
Shaftecbury  in  iMi,  returning  lo  England  early  in  16S3.  Fst 
bit  ibaie  In  another  plot  against  Charles  IL  he  wu  dedaicd  an 
outlaw,  sJter  which  he  entered  Into  eommuaicalioD  with  AinrDi 
Monmouth  and  other  malcontents.  Fcrguaon  then  took  ■  kadisi 
part  in  otganicng  tbe  rising  of  1685.    Having  ovcnooe  Has- 

panled  the  duke  to  the  west  of  England  and  drew  op  tbe  manifesto 
against  James  II.,  escaping  to  Holland  after  the  battle  ot  Sedge- 
moor.  He  landed  in  England  with  William  of  Onnge  in  16B8, 
and  aided  William's  cause  with  his  pen;  but  WOIIam  and  his 
advisers  did  not  regard  him  u  a  person  of  importance,  althou^ 
' '    ■  irded  with  a  sinec  -  -    -. 
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correipondciice  with  the  eiDed  Jacobites.  He  ifaared  in  aU  the 
plots  againit  the  life  of  William,  and  after  his  removal  Iram 
the  Excise  In  1691  wrote  violent  psmphlets  against  the  govern- 
ment. Although  he  wu  sevenl  times  arrested  on  suspicion,  be 
was  never  brought  to  triaL  He  died  in  great  poverty  in  1714, 
leaving  behind  him  a  great  and  deserved  reputation  for  treachery. 
It  hu  been  thought  by  Maciutay  and  others  that  Ferguson  led 
tbe  English  government  to  believe  that  he  ns  a  >py  in  tbeir 
interests,  and  that  his  frequent  escapes  from  Justice  wen  doe 
to  oSdal  connivance.  In  a  proclamatfon  inued  for  hi*  atreM 
in  j6&3  he  is  described  a*  "  a  tall  lean  man^  dark  brown  hair, 
*  great  Roman  nose,  Ihin-iawed,  beat  in  hit  face,  •petks  in  tbe 
Scotch  tone,  ■  dwrpperdsg  eye,  itoopt  a  little  In  the  tboolden." 
Beridci  numerous  pamphlet*  Ferguson  wrote:  Hiittty  af  lit 
RncMivH  (1706);  Qaa^fiatiMu  rejnitiU  i»  a  Uiidiltr  if  5M* 
(ilioJi  and  part  ot  Uw  Binary  ^  aO  lit  Uih,  TimaUi  oad 
/antfndiflu  i»  Gnat  BriUm  (London.  1711). 

SceJamesFcrguon.AiitM  ATfw»,ll<i'MHr<Edinbiiiik,iM7), 
lAich  gives  a  favounble  account  of  Ferguson. 

FKRanSOH.  HR  SAHDKL  (rgio-rm),  Irish  poet  and  antt 
quaiy,  wa*  bom  at  Belfast,  on  tbe  loUi  of  March  rgra  He 
wu  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  wu  called  to  iIk  Iriab 
bar  in  iSjS,  and  wa*  made  Q.C  In  1S59,  but  in  181S7  retired 
from  practice  upon  hi*  appointment  u  deputy-keeper  of  the 
Irish  records,  then  in  a  much  neglected  condtiioD.  He  wu 
an  excellent  civil  servant,  and  wu  knighted  in  1S7B  for  his 
terviceato  the  department.  Kii  spare  lime  wu  given  lo  general 
Uterstnie,  and  in  particular  to  poetry.  He  had  long  been  a 
leading  contributor  to  the  Dnilin  UnheriUy  Uatmut  and  to 
Bladniead,  where  he  had  publiihed  hit  two  Jiterary  master- 
[deces, "  The  Forging  of  the  Anchor,"  one  of  the  finest  of  modem 
ballads,  and  the  humorous  prose  eilravagaoia  of  "  Father  Tom 
and  the  Pope."  He  published  tayi  o/iAe  ICtKmi  Cm(  to  1865, 
Fitmt  In  iSSo,  and  in  1871  Cental,  a  metrical  nanalivt  of  tbe 
heroic  age  of  Ireland,  and.  though  fsi  from  ideal  perfectioa, 
perhaps  the  moat  successful  attempt  yet  made  by  a  modem  Irish 
poet  to  revivify  the  tpirit  of  tbe  put  In  a  poem  of  epk  propce- 
tiooa.  Lyrics  hsve  lucceeded  belter  in  other  hands;  many  of 
Ferguson's  pieces  on  modern  themes,  notably  bis  "  Lament  fiv 
Thomas  Davis  "  (1S45),  are,  nevertheless,  excellent.  He  wu  an 
extensive  contributor  on  anliquarinn  subjects  to  the  Ttanuaitm 
of  Uu  Sn<ii  Iritk  Academy,  snd  wu  elected  its  president  la 
i&Si.  His  matmeis  were  delightful,  and  bis  hospitality  was 
boundless.  He  died  at  Howth  on  tbe  qth  of  August  itS6.  Hii 
most  important  antiquarian  work,  OjioM  Initritliimi  m  Inlaad, 
Waki,  SccUskI,  waa  published  in  the  year  after  hia  death. 

,See  Sir  Sam<iil  Ftrtmum  in  U<  IrOimd  ef  Jui  Zlay  (i>9&)j.br  hb 
wile.  MaiyC.  Ferguic)n;atKianarticle  bvA.P.CcaveiiB>l  trwttmi 
tj  Irak  pKlry  im  1^  EnrJiit  Tnit  (igeo),  edited  by  Sunlgii 
fitoofce  VK]  T^W.  RoUest^  '         ^  ^  ^^ 
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I,  JAMB  (x8o8r-i886),  Scottish  writer  on  arcbi- 
tectiire,  was  born  at  Ayr  on  the  aaod  of  January  1808.  His 
father  was  an  army  suigeon.  After  being  educated  first  at  the 
Edinborsh  high  school,  and  afterwards  at  a  private  school  at 
Hoonstow,  James  went  to  Calcutu  as  partner  in  a  mercantile 
bouse.  Here  he  was  attrscted  by  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
ardutecture  of  India,  little  known  or  understood  at  that  time. 
The  sucocisfttl  conduct  of  an  indigo  factory,  as  he  states  in  his 
own  acoMint,  enabled  him  in  about  ten  yean  to  retire  from 
bosuiess  and  settle  in  London.  The  observations  made  on 
Indian  architecture  were  first  embodied  in  his  book  on  The 
Rxk-cttt  TtmpUs  of  India,  published  in  1845.  The  task  of  analys- 
ing the  historic  and  aesthetic  relations  of  this  type  of  ancient 
buildings  led  him  further  to  undertake  a  histories!  and  critical 
comparative  survey  of  the  whole  subject  of  architecture  in  The 
Hsmdbeoh  ef  ArMUctwre,  a  work  wUch  first  appeared  in  1855. 
This  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  the  work  was  reissued  ten  years 
later  in  a  much  more  extended  form  under  the  title  of  The  History 
(/  ArckUeUure,  The  chapters  on  Indian  architecture,  which  had 
been  couidered  eX  rather  disproportionate  length  in  the  Hand- 
booh,  were  removed  from  the  general  History,  and  the  whole  of 
this  subject  treated  more  fully  in  a  separate  volume,  The  History 
af  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture,  which  appeared  in  1876,  and, 
although  comi^ete  in  itself,  formed  a  kind  of  appendix  to  The 
History  of  Architecture.  Previously  to  this,  in  i86a,  he  issued 
his  History  of  Modem  Architectmre,  in  which  the  subject  was 
continocd  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  day,  the  period 
of  **  modem  architecture  "  being  distinguished  as  that  of  re- 
vivab  and  imitations  of  ancient  styles,  which  began  with  the 
Renaissance.  The  essential  difference  between  this  and  the 
apontaaeottsly  evolved  architecture  of  preceding  ages  Fergusson 
was  the  first  dcariy  to  point  out  and  characterise.  His  treatise 
on  The  True  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,  an  early  publication, 
is  a  most  thoughtful  metapbysiail  study.  Some  of  his  essays 
on  special  points  in  archaeology,  sudi  as  the  treatise  on  The 
Mode  in  which  Light  was  introduced  into  Grteh  Temples,  included 
thffwiw  which  have  not  received  general  acceptance.  His  real 
OKHiument  is  his  History  of  Architecture  (later  edition  revised  by 
R.  Vhtut  Spiers),  which,  for  grasp  of  the  whole  subject,  compre- 
heittiveness  of  plan,  and  thoughtful  critical  analysis,  stands 
quite  alone  in  architectursl  literature.  He  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1871. 
AouMig  his  works,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are:  A 
Proposed  New  System  of  Fortification  (1849),  Palaces  of  Nineveh 
and  Persepolis  restart  (1851),  Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus 
restored  (1862),  Tru  and  Serpent  Worship  (z868),  Rude  Stone 
Monuments  in  all  Countries  (1872),  and  The  Temples  of  the  Jews 
and  the  other  BuHdings  in  the  Haram  Area  at  Jerusalem  (1878). 
The  sesHonal  papers  tA  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  in- 
clude papers  by  him  on  The  History  of  the  Pointed  Arch, 
Architecture  of  Southern  India,  ArchiteUural  Splendour  of  the 
City  of  Beefapore,  On  the  Erechtheum  and  on  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus, 

Althooi^  Fergusson  never  practised  architecture  he  took  a 
keen  intctest  in  all  the  professional  work  of  his  time.  He  was 
advbcr  with  Austen  Layard  in  the  scheme  of  decoration  for  the 
Assyrian  court  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  indeed  assumed  in 
1856  the  duties  of  general  mansger  to  the  Palace  Company,  a 
post  which  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1847  Fergusson  had  pub- 
lished an  "  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem,"  in 
which  he  had  contended  that  the  "  Mosque  of  Omar  "  was  the 
identical  church  built  by  Constantine  the  Great  over  the  tomb 
of  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  it,  and  not  the  present  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  the  genuine  burial-place  of  Jesus. 
The  burden  of  this  contention  was  further  explained  by  tbe 
publication  in  i860  of  hb  Notes  on  the  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem;  and  The  Temples  of  the  Jews  and  the  other  Buildings 
m  the  Haram  Area  at  Jerusalem,  publishni  in  1878,  was  a  still 
completer  elaboration  of  these  theories,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  establishment  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
fund.  His  manifold  activities  continued  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  London  on  the  9th  of  January  1886. 
X.  5* 


FBRGU880N,  ROBERT  (1750-1774),  Scottish  poet,  son  of  Sir 
William  Fergusson,  a  clerk  in  the  British  Linen  Company,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  September  1750.  Robert  was 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Dundee,  and  at  the  university 
of  St  Andrews,  where  he  matriculated  in  1765.  His  father  died 
while  he  was  still  at  college;  but  a  bursaiy  enabled  him  to  com- 
plete his  four  years  of  study.  He  refused  to  study  for  the  church, 
and  was  too  nervous  to  study  medicine  as  his  friends  wished. 
He  quarrelled  with  his  unde,  John  Forbes  of  Round  Lichnot, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  obtained 
employment  as  copying  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office.  In  this  humble 
occupation  he  pa^ed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  While  at  college 
be  had  written  a  clever  elegy  on  Dr  David  Gregory,  and  in  177 1 
he  began  to  contribute  verses  regularly  to  Ruddiman's  Weekly 
Magazine.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cape  Gub,  celebrated  by  him 
in  his  poem  of  "  Auld  Reekie."  "  The  Knights  of  the  Cape  " 
assembled  at  a  tavem  in  Craig's  Qose,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cross;  each  member  had  a  name  and  character  assigned  to  him, 
which  he  was  required  to  maintain  at  all  gatherings  of  the  order. 
David  Herd  (1732-1810),  the  collector  of  the  classic  edition  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Scottish  Songs  (2776),  was  sovereign  of  tbe 
Cape  (in  which  he  was  known  as  "  Sir  Scrape  ")  when  Fergusson 
was  dubbed  a  knight  of  the  order,  with  the  title  of  "  Sir  Pre- 
centor," in  allusion  to  his  fine  voice.  Alexander  Rundman,  the 
historical  painter,  his  pupil  Jacob  More,  and  Sir  Henry  Raebum 
were  all  members.  The  old  minute  books  of  the  club  abound 
with  pencilled  sketches  by  them,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
which,  ascribed  to  Rundman's  pencil,  is  a  sketch  of  Fergusson 
in  his  character  of  "  Sir  Precentor." 

Fergusson's  gaiety  and  wit  made  him  an  entertaining  com- 
panion, and  he  indulged  too  freely  in  the  convivial  habits  of  the 
time.  After  a  meeting  with  John  Brown  of  Haddington  he 
became,  however,  very  serious,  and  would  read  nothing  but  his 
Bible.  A  fall  by  which  his  head  was  severdy  injured  aggravated 
symptoms  of  mental  aberration  which  had  .begun  to  show 
themselves;  and  after  about  two  months'  oonfiriement  in  the 
old  Darien  House — then  the  only  public  asylum  in  Edinburgh— 
the  poet  died  on  the  i6th  of  October  1774. 

Feigussons'  poems  were  collected  in  the  year  before  his  death. 
The  influence  of  his  writings  on  Robert  Bums  is  undoubted. 
His  **  Ldth  Races  "  unquestionably  supplied  the  modd  for  the 
"  Holy  Fair."  Not  only  is  the  stansa  the  same,  but  the  Mirth 
who  plays  the  part  of  conductor  to  Fergusson,  and  the  Fun  who 
renders  a  like  servin  to  Bums,  are  manifestly  concdved  on  the 
same  modd.  "The  Mutual  Complaint  of  Plainstanes  and 
Causey  "  probably  suggested  '^  The  Brigs  of  Ayr  ";  "  On  sedng 
a  Butterfly  in  the  Street  "  has  reflections  in  it  which  strikingly 
correspond  with  "  To  a  Mouse  ";  nor  will  a  comparison  of  "  The 
Farmer's  Ingle  "  of  the  dder  poet  with  "  The  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night "  admit  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  influence  of  the  dty-bred 
poet's  muse  on  that  exquisite  picturing  of  homdy  peasant  life. 
Bums  was  himself  the  first  to  render  a  generous  tribute  to  the 
merits  of  Fergusson;  on  his  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1787  he  sought 
out  the  poet's  grave,  and  petitioned  the  authorities  of  the 
Canongate  burying-ground  for  permission  to  erect  the  memorial 
stone  which  is  preserved  in  the  existing  monument.  The  date 
there  assigned  for  his  birth  differs  from  the  one  given  above, 
which  rests  on  the  authority  of  his  younger  sister  Margaret. 

The  firrt  edition  of  FereutM>n't  poems  was  publidied  bjr  Ruddlman 


Ferausaon  is  included  in  Dr  David  Irving's  Lioes  of  the  ScotUsk  Poets, 
and  in  Robert  Chambera's  Lioes  of  lUuStrious  and  Distingmished 
Scotsmen. 

FERGUSSON,  SIR  WILUAM,  Bart.  (i8ofr-z877),  British 
surgeon,  the  son  of  James  Fergusson  of  Lochmaben,  Dumfries- 
shire, was  bora  at  Prestonpans,  East  Lothian,  on  the  20th  of 
March  1808.  After  recdving  his  early  education  at  Lochmaben 
and  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  he  entered  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  with  the  view  of  studying  Law,  but  soo"  •'»»'- 
wards  abandoned  his  intention  and  became  a  pt 
anato*'  -Cx79i-i86a).  whose  demon* 
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appointed  at  the  age  of  twenty.  In  1836  he  succeeded  Robert 
List  on  as  surgeon  to  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  and  coming 
to  London  in  1840  as  professor  of  surgery  in  King's  College, 
and  surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital,  he  acquired  a  command- 
ing position  among  the  surgeons  of  the  metropolis.  He  revived 
the  operation  for  deft-palate,  which  for  many  yean  had  fallen 
into  disrepute,  and  invented  a  special  mouth-gag  for  the  same. 
He  also  devised  many  other  surgical  instrimients,  chief  among 
which,  and  still  in  use  to-day,  are  his  bone  forceps,  lion  forceps 
and  vaginal  speculum.  In  1866  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  loth  of  February  1877.  As  a  surgeon 
Fergusson's  greatest  merit  is  that  of  having  introduced  the 
practice  of  *'  conservative  surgery,"  by  which  he  meant  the 
exdsion  of  a  joint  rather  than  the  amputation  of  a  limb.  He 
made  his  diagnosis  with  almost  intuitive  certainty;  as  an 
operator  he  was  characterized  by  self-possession  in  the  most 
critical  circumstances,  by  minute  attention  to  details  and  by 
great  refinement  of  touch,  and  he  relied  more  on  his  mechaniad 
dexterity  than  on  complicated  instruments.  He  was  the  author 
of  The  Progress  of  A  nalomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(1867),  and  of  a  System  of  PracUcal  Surgery  (1843),  which  went 
through  several  editions. 

FERINGHI,  or  Feringhee,  a  Frank  (Persian,  Parang^.  This 
term  for  a  European  is  very  old  in  Asia,  and  was  originally  used 
in  a  purely  geographical  sense,  but  now  generally  carries  a  hostile 
or  contemptuous  significance.  The  combatants  on  cither  side 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny  called  each  other  Feringhies  and 
Pandies. 

FBRI8HTA.  HAHOMMBD  KASIM  (c.  1570^.  1611),  Persian 
historian,  was  born  at  Astrabad,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  While  he  was  still  a  child  his  father  was  summoned  away 
from  his  native  country  into  Hindostan,  where  he  held  high  office 
in  the  Deccan;  and  by  his  influence  the  young  Ferishta  received 
court  promotion.  In  1589  Ferishta  removed  to  Bijapur,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  shah  Ibrahim  Adil  n.,  who  engaged  him  to  write  a  history 
of  India.  At  the  court  of  this  monarch  he  died  about  161 1.  In 
the  introduction  to  his  work  a  risumi  is  given  of  the  history  of 
Hindostan  prior  to  the  times  of  the  Mahommedan  conquest,  and 
also  of  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Arabs  through  the  East. 
The  first  ten  books  are  each  occupied  with  a  history  of  the  kings 
of  one  of  the  provinces;  the  eleventh  book  gives  an  account  of 
the  Mussulmans  of  Malabar;  the  twelfth  a  history  of  the  Mussul- 
man saints  of  India;  and  the  conclusion  treats  of  the  geography 
and  climate  of  India.  Ferishta  is  reputed  one  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy of  the  Oriental  historians,  and  his  work  still  maintains 
a  high  place  as  an  authority.  Several  portipns  of  it  have  been 
traiolated  into  English;  but  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  com- 
plete translation  is  that  published  by  General  J.  Briggs  under 
the  title  of  The  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Mahometan  Pouter  in 
India  (London,  1829,  4  vds.  8vo).  Several  additions  were 
made  by  Brig^  to  the  original  work  of  Ferishta,  but  he  omitted 
the  whole  of  the  twelfth  book,  and  various  other  passages  which 
had  been  omitted  in  the  copy  from  which  he  translated. 

FERMANAGH,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
bounded  N.W.  by  Donegal,  N.E.  by  Tyrone,  E.  by  Monaghan 
and  S.W.  by  Cavan  and  Leitrim.  The  area  is  457,369  acres  or 
about  715  sq.  m.  The  county  is  situated  mostly  in  the  basin 
of  the  Erne,  which  divides  the  county  into  two  nearly  equal 
sections.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  and^its  appearance  (i  n  many  parts) 
somewhat  sterile,  though  in  the  main,  and  especially  in  tht 
neighbourhood  of  Lough  Erne,  it  is  picturesque  and  attractive. 
The  climate,  though  moist,  is  healthy,  and  the  people  are  gener- 
ally tall  and  robusL  The  chief  mountains  are  Cuilcagh  (a  t88  ft.), 
partly  in  Ldtxim  and  Cavan,  Belmore  (1312),  Glenkeel  (1223), 
North  Shean  (1135),  Tappahan  (ixio),  Carnmore  (1034). 
Tossett  or  To|^d  and  Turaw  mountains  command  extensive 
prospects,  and  form  striking  features  in  the  scenery  of  the  count  v. 
But  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  Fermanagh  are  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Loughs  Erne,  which  occupy  a  great  extent  of 
its  surface,  stretching  for  about  45  m.  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  These 
lakes  are  eq>ansions  of  the  river  Erne,  which  enters  the  county 


from  Cavan  at  Wattle  Bridge.  It  passes  Bdturbdi,  the  Loughs 
Erne,  Enniskillen  and  Bclleek,  on  its  way  to  the  Atlantic,  into 
which  it  descends  at  Ballyshannon.  At  Belleek  it  forms  a  con- 
siderable waterfall  and  is  here  well  known  to  sportsmen  for  Its 
good  salmon  fishing.  Trout  are  taken  in  most  of  the  loughs, 
and  jAke  of  great  size  in  the  Loughs  Erne.  There  are  several 
mineral  springs  in  the  county,  some  of  them  chalybeate,  others 
sulphurous.  At  Belcoo,  near  Enniskillen,  there  is  a  famous  well 
called  Daragh  Phadric,  held  in  repute  by  the  peasantry  for  its 
cure  of  paralytic  and  other  diseases;  and  4  m.  N.W.  of  the  same 
town,  at  a  place  called  "  the  Daughton,"  are  natural  caves  of 
considerable  sise. 

This  county  includes  in  the  north  an  area  of  the  gneiss  that  b 
discussed  under  county  Donegal,  and,  west  of  Omagh,  a  meta- 
morphic  region  that  stretches  in  from  the  central  axis  of  Tyrone. 
A  fault  divides  the  latter  from  the  mass  oi  red-brown  Old  Red 
Sandstone  that  spreads  south  nearly  to  Enniskillea  Lower 
Carboniferous  sandstone  and  limestone  occur  on  the  north  of 
Lower  Lough  Erne.  The  limestone  forms  fine  scarps  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  lake,  capped  by  beds  regarded  as  the 
Yoredale  series.  The  scenery  about  the  two  Loughs  Macnean 
is  carved  out  in  similarly  scarped  hills,  rising  to  2188  ft.  in  Cuil- 
cagh on  the  south.  The  "  Marble  Arch  "  cave  near  Florence- 
court,  with  its  emerging  river,  is  a  characteristic  example  of 
the  subterranean  waterways  in  the  limestone.  Upper  Lough 
Erne  is  a  typical  meandering  lake  of  the  limestone  lo^and,  with 
outliers  of  Ugher  Carboniferous  strata  forming  highlands  north- 
east and  south-west  of  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pottery  wi»-ks  at  Belleek,  where 
iridescent  ware  <^  good  quality  is  produced,  Fermanagh  has  no 
distinguishing  manufactures.  It  is  chiefly  an  agricultural 
county.  The  proportion  of  tillage  to  pasture  is  roughly  as  i  to 
2|.  Cattle  and  poultry  are  the  |Mindpal  classes  of  h've  stock. 
Oats  and  potatoes  are  the  crops  most  extensively  cultivated. 
The  north-western  division  of  the  Great  Northern  railway  passes 
through  the  most  populous  portion  of  the  county,  one  In^nch 
connecting  Enniskillen  with  Qones,  another  connecting  Ennis- 
killen with  Londonderry  via  Omagh,  and  a  third  connecting 
Bundoran  Jimction  with  Bundoran,  in  county  DonegaL  The 
Sligo,  Leitrim  &  Northern  Counties  railway  connects  with  the 
Great  Northern  at  Enniskillen,  and  the  Clogher  Valley  light 
railway  connects  southern  county  Tyrone  with  the  Great 
Northern  at  Maguiresbridge. 

The  population  (74.170  in  1891;  65,430  in  1901;  almost 
wholly  rural)  shows  a  decrease  among  the  most  serious  of  the 
county  populations  of  Ireland.  It  includes  55%  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  about  35%  of  Protestant  Episcopalians.  Ennis- 
killen (the  county  town,  pop.  5412)  is  the  only  town  of  import- 
ance, the  rest  being  little  more  than  villages.    The  principal  are 

Lisnaskea,Irvinestown(formcrlyLowtherstown),Maguiresbridge, 
Tempo,  NewtownbuUer,  Belleek,  Derrygonnelly  and  Kesh,  at 
which  fairs  are  held.  Garrison,  a  fishing  station  on  the  wild 
Lough  Melvin,  and  Pettigo,  near  to  the  lower  Lough  Erne,  are 
market  villages.  Fermana^  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, one  each  for  the  north  and  south  divisions.  It  comprises 
eight  baronies  and  nineteen  dvil  parishes.  The  assizes  are  held 
at  Edniskillen,  quarter  sessions  at  Enniskillen  and  Newtown- 
butler.  The  headquarters  of  the  constabulary  are  at  Enniskillen. 
Ecclesiastically  it  belongi  to  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Clogher  and  Kilmore. 

By  the  andent  Irish  the  district  was  called  Peor-magh-Eanagk, 
or  the  "  country  of  the  lakes  "  (lit.  "  the  mountain- valley  marsh 
district ") ;  and  also  Magh-uire,  or  "  the  country  of  the  waters.*' 
A  large  portion  was  occupied  by  the  Cuariif  the  ancestors  of  the 
MacGuires  or  Maguires,  a  name  still  common  in  the  district. 
This  family  was  so  influential  that  for  centuries  the  county  was 
called  after  it  Maguire's  Coimtry,  and  one  of  the  towns  still 
existing  bears  its  name,  Maguiresbridge.  Fermana^  was 
fcxned  into  a  county  on  the  shiring  of  Ulster  in  1585  by  ^ 
John  Perrot,  and  was  included  in  the  well-known  scheme  of 
colonization  of  James  I.,  the  Plantation  of  Ulster.  In  1689 
battles  were  fought  between  William  IIL's  army  and  the  Iri&b 
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under  Macarthy  (for  James  n.)f  Lisnaskea  (a6th  July)  and 
NewtownbuUer  (30th  July).  The  chief  place  of  interest  to  the 
antiquary  is  Devenish  Island  in  Lough  Erne,  about  2|  m.  N.W. 
into  Enniskillen  iq.t.),  with  its  ruined  abbey,  round  tower  and 
cross^  In  various  places  throughout  the  oounty  may  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  several  andent  castles,  Danish  raths  or  encampments, 
and  tumuli,  in  the  last  of  which  urns  and  stone  coffins  have 
sometimes  been  found.  The  round  tower  on  Devenish  Island 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  in  the  country. 

FDMAT,  PIERRE  OE  (1601-1665),  French  mathematician, 
was  bom  on  the  17th  of  Augtist  x6ox,  at  Beaumont-de-Lomagne 
near  Montauban.  While  still  young,  he,  along  with  Blaise 
Pascal,  made  some  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  properties  of 
numbos,  on  which  he  afterwards  built  his  method  of  calculating 
probabilities.  He  discovered  a  simpler  method  of  quadrating 
parab^as  than  that  of  Archimedes,  and  a  method  of  finding  the 
greatest  and  the  smallest  ordinates  of  cunred  lines  analogous 
to  that  of  the  then  unknown  di£ferential  calculus.  His  great 
work  De  wtaximis  et  minimis  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Ren£ 
Descartes,  but  the  dispute  was  chiefly  due  to  a  want  of  ex- 
plidtness  in  the  statement  of  Fermat  (see  iNnNTTESncAL  Cal- 
CUI.11S).  His  brilliant  researches  in  the  theory  of  numbers  enti  lie 
bxni  to  rank  as  the  founder  of  the  modem  theory.  They  origin- 
ally took  the  form  of  marginal  notes  in  a  copy  of  Bachet's 
DiepkantuSf  and  were  published  in  1670  by  his  son  Samuel,  who 
incorporated  them  in  a  new  edition  of  this  Greek  writer.  Other 
theorems  were  published  in  his  Opera  Varia,  and  in  John  Wallis's 
Commercwm  efistolicum  (1658).  He  died  in  the  belief  that  he  had 
found  a  rdation  which  every  prime  number  must  satisfy,  namely 
i**+t  *"  a  prime.  This  was  afterwards  disproved  by  Leonhard 
Euler  for  the  case  when  »-■  5.  Fermat* s  Theorem^  jf  ^  is  prime 
and  a  is  prime  to  p  then  a  >^-z  is  divisible  by  Pr  was  first  given 
in  a  letter  of  1640.  Permai's  Problem  is  that  ar*+y"»s*  is  im- 
possible for  integral  values  of  x,  y  and  s  when  n  is  greater  than  a. 

Fezmat  was  for  some  time  councillor  for  the  parliament  of 
Toufeuse,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office  he  was 
distinguished  both  for  legal  knowledge  and  for  strict  integrity 
of  conduct.  Though  the  sciences  were  the  principal  objects  of 
his  private  studies,  he  was  also  an  accomplished  general  scholar 
and  an  ezcellent  linguist.  He  died  at  Toulouse  on  the  12  th  of 
Janitaxy  1665.  He  left  a  son,  Samuel  de  Fermat  (1630-1690) 
wiM>  pablish«l  translations  of  several  Greek  authors  and  wrote 
certain  books  on  law  in  addition  to  editing  his  father's  works. 

The  Opera  maikemaHca  of  Fennat  were  published  at  Toulouse,  in 
2  vob.  folio,  1670  and  1679.  The  first  contains  the  "  Arithmetic 
of  IXophantus,"^  with  notes  and  additions.  The  second  includes  a 
"  Metliod  for  the  Quadrature  of  Parabolas."  and  a  treatise  "  on 
Maxinia  and  Minima  on  Tangents,  and  on  Centres  of  Gravity," 
cootaimn^  the  same  sdutiona  of  a  variety  of  problems  as  were  after- 
wards iocofpocated  into  the  more  extensive  method  of  fluxions  by 
Newton  ana  Leibnitz.  In  the  same  volume  are  treatises  on  "Geo- 
metric Lod,  or  Spherical  Tangencics,"  and  on  the  "  Rectification  of 
Carves,"  besides  a  restoration  of  "  Apollonius's  Pbne  Loci,"  together 
with  the  author's  correspondence  addressed  to  Descartes,  Pascal, 
Roberval,  Hoynns  and  others.  The  (Euvres  of  Fennat  have  been 
re-edited  by  P.  Tannery  and  C.  Henry  (Paris,  itoi-1894). 

See  Paul  Tannery.  '*  Sur  la  date  des  principafes  d^uvertes  de 
Fennat/*  in  the  Bmlletm  Darboux  (1883);  and  "  Les  Manuscrits  de 
Fcrniat«"  in  the  Annates  de  la  faculU  des  tettres  de  Bordeaux. 

FBRMEMTATION.  The  process  of  fermenUtion  in  the  pre- 
paration of  wine,  vinegar,  beer  and  bread  was  known  and 
practised  in  prehistoric  times.  The  alchemists  used  the  terms 
fermentation,  digestion  and  putrefaction  indiscriminately;  any 
reactkm  in  which  chemical  energy  was  displayed  in  some  form 
or  other—such,  for  instance,  as  the  effervescence  occasioned  by 
the  addition  of  an  acid  to  an  alkaline  solution — was  described 
as  a  fermentation  (Lat.  fervere,  to  boil);  and  the  idea  of  the 
"  Philosopher's  Stone  "  setting  up  a  fermentation  in  the  common 
metals  and  developing  the  essence  or  germ,  which  should  trans- 
mute them  into  silver  or  gold,  further  complicated  the  concep- 
tion of  fermentation.  As  an  outcome  of  this  alchemical  doctrine 
the  process  of  fermentation  was  supposed  to  have  a  purifying  and 
elevating  effect  on  the  bodies  which  had  been  submitted  to  its 
Influence.  Basil  Valenrine  wrote  that  when  yeast  was  added  to 
wort  **  an  internal  inflammation  is  communicated  to  the  liquid, 


so  that  it  raises  in  itself,  and  thus  the  legregation  and  separation 
of  the  feculent  from  the  clear  takes  i^ace."  Johann  Becher, 
in  1669,  first  found  that  alcohol  was  formed  during  the  fermenta- 
tion of  solutions  of  sugar;  he  distinguished  also  between 
fermentation  and  putrefaction.  In  1697  Georg  Stahl  admitted 
that  fermentation  and  putrefaction  were  analogous  processes^ 
but  that  the  former  was  a  particular  case  of  the  latter. 

The  beginning  of  definite  knowledge  on  the  phenomenon  of 
fermentation  may  be  dated  from  the  time  of  Antony  Leeuwen- 
boek,  who  in  1680  designed  a  microaoope  sufficiently  powerful 
to  render  yeast  cells  and  bacteria  visible;  and  a  descripti<m  of 
these  organisms,  accompanied  by  diagrams,  was  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  This  investigator  jnst  missed  a  great 
discovery,  for  he  did  not  consider  the  q>herical  forms  to  be  living 
organisms  but  compared  them  with  starch  granules.  It  was  not 
until  1803  that  L.  J.  Th^nard  stated  that  yeast  was  the  cause  of 
fermentation,  and  held  it  to  be  of  an  animal  nature,  since  it  con- 
tained nitrogen  and  yielded  ammonia  on  distillation,  nor  was 
it  conclusively  proved  that  the  yeast  ceU  was  the  originator  of 
fermentation  until  the  researches  of  C.  Cagniard  de  la  Tour, 
T.  Schwann  and  F.  Ratzing  from  1836  to  1839  settled  the  point 
These  investigators  regarded  yeast  as  a  plant,  and  Meyer  gave 
to  the  germs  the  systematic  name  of  "  Saocharomyces  "  (sugar 
fungus).  In  X839-1840  J.  von  Liebig  attacked  the  doctrine  that 
fermentation  was  caused  by  micro-organisms,  and  enunciated 
hb  theory  of  mecham'cal  decomposition.  He  held  that  every 
fermentation  consisted  of  molecular  motion  which  is  transmitted 
from  a  substance  in  a  state  of  chemical  motion — that  is,  of 'de- 
composition— to  other  substances,  the  dements  of  which  are 
loosely  held  together.  It  is  dear  from  Liebig's  publications 
that  he  first  re^irded  yeast  as  a  lifdess,  albuminoid  mass;  but, 
although  later  he  considered  they  were  living  cells,  he  would 
never  admit  that  fermentation  was  a  physiological  process,  the 
chemical  aspea  being  paramount  io  the  mind  of  this  distinguished 
investigator. 

In  1857  Pasteur  decisively  proved  that  fermentation  was  a  phy- 
siological process,  for  he  showed  that  the  yeast  which  produced 
fermentation  was  no  dead  mass,  as  assumed  by  Liebig,  but 
consbted  of  living  organisms  capable  of  growth  and  multiplica- 
tion. His  own  words  are:  "'The  chemical  action  of  fermenta- 
tion Is  essentially  a  correlative  phenomenon  of  a  vital  act, 
beginning  and  ending  with  iL  I  think  that  there  is  never  any 
alcohoh'c  fermentation  without  there  being  at  the  same  time 
organization,  devdopmcnt  and  multiplication  of  globules,  or 
the  continued  consecutive  life  of  globules  already  formed." 
Fermentation,  according  to  Pasteur,  was  caused  by  the  growth 
and  multiplication  of  unicellular  ot^ganisms  out  of  contact  with 
free  oxygen,  under  which  drcumstance  they  acquire  the  power 
of  taking  oxygen  from  chemical  compounds  in  the  medium  in 
which  they  are  growing.  In  other  words  "  fermentation  is  life 
without  air,  or  life  without  oxygen."  This  theory  of  fermenta- 
tion was  materially  modified  in  1892  and  1894  by  A.  J.  Brown, 
who  described  experiments  which  were  in  disagreement  with 
Pasteur's  dictum.  A.  J.  Brown  writes:  "If  for  the  theory 
'  life  without  air '  is  substituted  the  consideration  that  yeast  cells 
can  use  oxygen  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  aCrobic  fungi,  and 
probably  do  require  it  for  the  full  completion  of  thdr  life- 
history,  but  that  the  exhibition  of  their  fermentative  functions 
is  independent  of  their  environment  with  regard  to  free 
oxygen,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  nothing  contradictory 
in  Pasteur's  experiments  to  such  a  hypothesis." 

Liebig  and  Pasteur  were  in  agreement  on  the  point  that  fer- 
mentation is  intimately  coimectcd  with  the  presence  of  yeast 
in  the  fermenting  h'quid,  but  their  explanations  conceming  the 
mechanism  of  fermentation  were  quite  opposed.  According  to 
M.  Traube  (1858),  the  active  cause  of  fermentation  is  due  to  the 
action  of  different  enzymes  contained  in  yeast  and  not  to  the 
yeast  cell  itself^  As  will  be  seen  later  this  theory  was  confirmed 
by  subsequent  researches  of  E.  Fischer  and  E.  Budmer. 

In  1879  C.  Nftgdi  formulated  his  well-known  mdecular- 
physical  theory,  which  supported  Liebig's  chemical  theory  or 
the  one  hand  v'  *  vsiological  hypothesis  on  *' 
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Other:  "  Fennentatioa  is  the  tranalereiioe  of  the  condition  of 
motion  of  the  moleoilea,  atomic  groups  and  atoms  of  the  various 
compounds  constituting  the  living  plasma,  to  the  fennenting 
material,  in  consequence  of  which  equilibrium  in  the  molecules 
of  the  Utter  is  destroyed,  the  result  being  their  disintegration." 
He  agreed  with  Pasteur  that  the  presence  of  living  cells  is  essen- 
tial to  the  transformation  oi  sugar  into  alcohd,  but  dissented 
from  the  view  that  the  process  occurs  within  the  cell.  This 
investigator  held  that  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  molecules 
takes  place  outside  the  cell  walL  In  1894  and  1895,  Fischer,  in  a 
remarkable  series  of  papers  on  the  influence  of  molecular  structure 
upon  the  action  of  thie  enzyme,  showed  that  various  sp^es  of 
yeast  behave  very  differently  towards  solutions  of  sugars.  For 
example,  some  spedes  hydrolyse  came  sugar  and  m^tose,  and 
then  carry  on  fermentation  at  the  expense  of  the  simple  sugars 
(hexoses)  so  formed.  Sacckaromyces  Marxianus  will  not  hydro- 
lyse maltose,  but  it  does  attack  cane  sugar  and  ferment  the  pro- 
ducts of  hydrolysis.  Fischer  next  suggested  that  enzymes  can 
only  hydrolyse  those  sugars  which  possess  a  molecular  structure 
in  harmony  with  their  own,  or  to  use  his  ingenious  analogy, 
**  the  one  may  be  said  to  fit  into  the  other  as  a  key  fits  into  a 
lock."  The  preference  exhibited  by  yeast  cells  for  sugar  mole- 
Oilcs  is  shared  by  mould  fungi  and  soluble  enzymes  in  their 
fermentative  actions.  Thus,  Pasteur  showed  that  PeniciUium 
gkntcumf  when  grown  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium 
racemate,  decomposed  the  dextro-tartrate,  leaving  the  laevo- 
tartrate,  and  the  solution  which  was  originally  inactive  to 
polarized  light  became  dextro-rotatory.  Fischer  found  that 
the  enzyme  "invertase,"  which  is  present  in  yeast,  attacks 
methyl-<f-glucoside  but  not  methyl-Z^glucoside. 

In  1897  Buchner  submitted  yeast  to  great  pressure,  and 
isolated  a  nitrogenous  substance,  enzymic  in  character,  which 
he  termed  *'  zymase."  This  body  is  being  continually  formed 
in  the  yeast  cell,  and  decomposes  the  sugar  which  has  diffused 
into  the  ceU.  Tlie  freshly-expressed  yeast  juice  causes  concen- 
trated solutions  of  cane  sugar,  glucose,  laevulose  and  maltose  to 
ferment  with  the  production  of  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide,  but 
not  milk-sugar  and  mannose.  In  this  respect  the  plasma 
behaves  in  a  similar  maimer  towards  the  sugars  as  does  the 
living  yeast  ceU.  Pasteur  found  that,  when  cane  sugar  was 
fermented  by  yeast,  49-4%  of  carbonic  add  and  51*1%  of 
alcohol  were  produced;  with  expressed  yeast  juice  cane  sugar 
yields  47%  of  carbonic  acid  and  47'7%  <>^  alcohol.  According 
to  Buchner  the  fermentative  activity  of  yeast-ceil  juice  is  not 
due  to  the  presence  of  living  yeast  ceUs,  or  to  the  action  of  living 
yeast  protoplasm,  but  it  is  caused  by  a  soluble  enzyme.  A. 
Macfadyen,  G.  H.  Morris  and  S.  Rowland,  in  repeating  Buchaer's 
experiments,  found  that  zymase  possessed  properties  differing 
from  all  other  enzyiiies,  thus:  dilution  with  twice  its  volume 
of  water  practically  destroys  the  fermentative  power  of  the  yeast 
juice,  "niese  investigators  considered  that  differences  of  this 
nature  cannot  be  explained  by  the  theory  that  it  is  a  soluble 
enzyme,  which  brings  about  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar. 
The  remarkable  discoveries  of  Fischer  and  Buchner  to  a  great 
extent  confirm  Traube's  views,  aiKi  recondle  Liebig's  and 
Pasteur's  theories.  Although  the  action  of  zymase  may  be 
regarded  as  mechanical,  the  enzyme  cannot  be  produced  by 
any  other  than  living  protoplasm. 

Pasteur's  important  researches  mark  an  epoch  in  the  technical 
aspect  of  fermentation.  His  investigations  on  vinegar-making 
revolutionized  that  industry,  and  he  showed  bow,  instead  of 
waiting  two  or  three  months  for  the  elaboration  of  the  process, 
the  vinegar  could  be  made  in  eight  or  ten  days  by  exposing  the 
vats  containing  the  mixture  of  wine  and  vinegar  to  a  tempera* 
ture  of  20"  to  2S*  C.,  and  sowing  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
acetic  organism.  To  the  study  of  the  life-history  of  the  butyric 
and  acetic  organisms  we  owe  the  terms  "anaerobic"  and 
"aCrobic."  Us  researches  from  x86o  and  onwards  on  the 
then  vexed  question  of  spontaneous  generation  proved  that, 
in  all  cases  where  ^Mntaneous  generation  appeared  to  have 
taken  place,  some  defect  or  other  was  in  the  experiment.  Al- 
though the  direct  object  of  Pasteur  was  to  prove  a  negative, 


yet  it  was  on  these  experiments  that  sterilization  as  Iumwd  to 
us  was  developed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  great 
part  played  by  sterilization  in  the  laboratory,  and  pasteuriza- 
tion on  the  fermentation  industries  and  in  the  preservation 
of  food  materials.  Pasteur  first  formulated  the  idea  that  bacteria 
are  responsible  for  the  diseases  of  fermented  liquids;  the  corol- 
lary of  this  was  a  demand  for  pure  yeast.  He  recommended  that 
yeast  should  be  purified  by  cultivating  it  in  a  solution  of  sugar 
containing  tartaric  add,  or,  in  wort  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  phenoL  It  was  not  recognized  that  many  of  the  diseases  <rf 
fermented  liquids  are  occasioned  by  foreign  yeasts;  moreover, 
this  process,  as  was  shown  later  by  Hansen,  favours  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  yeasts  at  the  expense  of  the  good  yeast. 

About  this  time  Hansen,  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  re- 
searches on  the  biology  of  the  fungi  of  fermentation,  demon- 
strated that  yeast  free  from  bacteria  could  nevertheless  occasion 
diseases  in  beer.  This  discovery  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
zymo-technical  industries,  for  it  showed  that  bacteria  are  not 
the  only  undesirable  organisms  which  may  occur  in  yeast. 
Hansen  set  himself  the  task  of  studying  the  properties  of  the 
varieties  of  yeast,  and  to  do  this-he  had  to  cultivate  each  variety 
in  a  pure  state.  Having  found  that  some  of  the  commonest 
diseases  of  beer,  such  as  yeast  turbidity  and  the  objectionable 
changes  in  flavour,  were  caused  not  by  bacteria  but  by  certain 
species  of  yeast,  and,  further,  that  different  spedes  of  good 
brewery  yeast  would  produce  beers  of  different  charaaer,  Hansen 
argued  that  the  pitching  yeast  should  consist  only  of  a  sin^e 
spedes — namely,  that  best  suited  to  the  brewery  in  questiML 
These  views  met  with  considerable  opposition,  but  in  1890 
Professor  E.  Duclaux  stated  that  the  yeast  question  as  regards 
low  fermentation  has  been  solved  by  Hansen's  investigations. 
He  emphasized  the  opinion  that  yeast  derived  from  one  cell  was 
of  no  good  for  top  fermenution^  and  advocated  Pasteur's 
method  of  purification.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  notwith- 
standing many  criticisms  and  objections,  the  reform  spread  from 
bottom  fermentation  to  top.  fermentation  breweries  on  the 
continent  and  in  America.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  employ- 
ment of  brewery  yeasts  sdected  from  a  single  cell  has  not  come 
into  general  use;  it  may  probably  be  accounted  for  in  a  great 
measure  by  conservatism  and  the  wrong  application  of  Hansen's 
theories. 

Pure  CuUivotion  of  Yeasttr^Tht  methods  which  were  fint 
adopted  by  Hansen  for  obtaining  pure  cultures  of  yeast  were 
similar  in  prindple  to  one  devised  by  J.  Lister  for  isolating  a 
pure  culture  of  lactic  add  bacterium.  Lister  determined  the 
number  of  bacteria  present  in  a  drop  of  the  liquid  under  examina- 
tion by  counting,  and  then  diluted  this  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  sterilized  water  so  that  each  drop  of  the  mixture  should  con- 
tain, on  an  average,  less  than  one  bacterium.  A  number  of  flasks 
containing  a  nutrient  medium  were  each  inoctdated  with  one 
drop  of  this  mixture;  it  was  found  that  some  remained  sterile, 
and  Lister  assimied  that  the  remaining  flasks  each  contained 
a  pure  culture.  This  method  did  not  give  very  certain  results, 
for  it  could  not  be  guaranteed  that  the  growth  in  the  inoculated 
flask  was  necessarily  derived  from  a  single  bacterium.  Hansen 
counted  the  number  of  yeast  cells  suspended  in  a  drop  of  liquid 
diluted  with  sterilized  water.  A  volume  of  the  diluted  yeast 
was  introduced  into  flasks  containing  sterilized  wort,  the  degree 
of  dilution  being  such  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  flasks 
became  infected.  The  flasks  were  then  wdl  shaken,  and  the  yeast 
cell  or  cells  settled  to  the  bottom,  and  gave  rise  to  a  separate 
yeast  speck.  Only  those  cultures  which  contained  a  single  yeast 
speck  were  assumed  to  be  pure  cultivations.  By  this  method 
several  races  of  SaukanmycOes  and  brewery  yeasts  were 
isolated  and  described. 

The  next  important  advance  was  the  substitution  of  solid  for 
liquid  media;  due  originally  to  Schroter.  R.  Koch  subsequent^ 
improved  the  method.  He  introduced  bacteria  into  liquid 
sterile  nutrient  gelatin.  After  being  wdl  shaken,  the  Bquid 
was  poured  into  a  sterile  glass  Petrie  dish  and  covered  with  a 
moist  and  sterile  bell-jar.  It  was  assumed  that  each  separate 
^eck  contained  a  pure  culture.    Hansen  pointed  out  that  this 
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ibgraoineuisthectae,  for  it  is  more  difficult  to  septate  the 
ceUsfraa  each  other  in  tfaie  gelatin  than  in  the  liquid.  To  obtain 
an  absohttdy  pure  culture  with  certainty  it  is  necessary,  even 
when  the  gelatin  method  »  employed,  to  start  from  a  single  cell. 
To  effect  this  some  of  the  nutrient  gdatin  containing  yeast  cells 
is  placed  on  the  under^nirfaoe  of  the  cover-glass  of  the  moist 
chamber.  Those  cells  are  accurately  marked,  the  position  of 
whidi  isauch  that  the  colonies,  to  which  they  give  rise,  can  grow 
to  tbcir  fall  size  without  coming  into  contact  with  other  colonies. 
The  growth  of  the  marked  cells  is  kept  under  observation  for 
three  or  four  days,  by  which  time  the  colonics  will  be  large 
coongh  to  be  takoi  out  of  the  chamber  and  placed  in  flasks. 
Tlie  contents  of  the  flasks  can  then  be  introduced  into  larger 
ffaskSk  and  finally  into  an  appamtus  suitable  for  making  enough 
yeast  for  tedinical  purposes.  Such,  in  brief,  are  the  methods 
devised  by  that  brilliant  investigator  Hansen;  and  these 
methods  Ittve  not  only  been  the  basis  on  which  our  modem 
knowledge  of  the  Saccheromyceta  is  founded,  but  are  the  only 
means  of  attsck  which  the  present-day  observer  has  at  hb 
disposal. 

From  the  forgoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the- term  fermentation 
has  now  a  much  wider  significance  than  when  it  was  applied 
to  audi  changes  as  the  decomposition  of  must  or  wort  with  the 
production  of  csrbon  dioxide  and  alcohoL  Fermentation  now 
indndes  all  changes  in  organic  compounds  brought  about  by 
ferments  elaborated  in  the  living  animal  or  vegetable  cell.  There 
arc  two  distinct  types  of  fermentation:  (z)  those  brought  about 
by  living  organisms  (organised  ferments),  and  (a)  those  brought 
about  by  non-living  or  unorganized  ferments  (enzymes).  The 
fiist  dsss  indude  such  changes  ss  the  alcoholic  fermentation 
of  sugar  solutions,  the  acetic  add  fermentation  of  alcohol,  the 
lactic  add  fermentation  of  milk  sugar,  and  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  and  vegetable  nitrogenous  matter.  The  second  class 
indude  all  changes  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  enzymes, 
sudi  as  the-action  of  diastase  on  starch,  invertase  on  cane  sugar, 
ghtcase  on  maltose,  &c.    The  actions  are  essentially  hydrolytic 

Buhgical  Aspeei  of  Yeast. — ^The  Saccharomycetes  belong  to 
that  division  of  the  Thailophyta  called  the  Hyphoraycetcs  or 
Fungi  (f .v.).  Two  great  divisions  are  recognized  in  the  Fungi : 
(i.)  the  PkycmityceUs  or  Algal  Fungi,  which  retain  a  definitely 
sexual  method  of  reproduction  as  well  as  asexual  (vegetative) 
methods,  and  (ii.)  the  UycomyedeSt  characterized  by  extremely 
reduced  or  very  doubtful  sexual  rq>roduction.  The  Mycoroy- 
cetes  may  be  divided  as  foUows:  (A)  forms  bearing  both 
yorangia  and  conidia  (see  Fungi),  (B)  forms  bearing  conidia 
<wly,  <-g.  the  onnmon  mushroom.  Division  A  comprises  (a) 
the  true  AsctmyceUs^  of  which  the  moulds  Eurotium  and  Peni< 
dlfium  are  examples,  and  (6)  the  Hemiasci,  which  indudes  the 
yvastsw  The  gradual  disappearance  of  the  sexual  method  of 
reproduction,  as  we  pass  upwards  in  the  fungi  from  the  points 
of  thdr  depailure  from  the  Algae,  is  an  important  fact,  the  last 
traces  of  sexuality  apparently  disappearing  in  the  ascomycetcs. 

With  certain  rare  exceptions  the  Saccharomycetes  have  three 
methods  of  asexual  reproduction: — 

1.  The  most  common. — ^The  formation  of  buds  which  separate 
to  fonn  new  cdls.  A  portion  of  the  nudeus  of  the  parent  cell 
makes  its  way  through  the  extremdy  narrow  neck  into  the 
daughter  oeU.  This  method  obtains  when  yeast  is  vigorously 
fermenting  a  sscdiarine  solution. 

a.  A  division  by  fission  followed  by  Endogenous  spore 
formation,  characteristic  of  the  Sduzoaaccharomycetes.  Some 
Spedes  show  fermentative  power. 

3.  Eadmpore  formation,  the  conditions  for  which  arc  as 
foOows:  (i)  sm'table  temperature,  (2)  presence  of  air,  (3) 
prcscnoe  of  moisture,  (4)  young  and  vigorous  cells,  (5)  a  food 
supply  in  the  case  of  one  spedes  at  least  is  necessary,  and  is  in 
BO  case  prejudidaL  In  some  cases  a  sexual  act  would  appear 
to  precede  spore  formation.  In  most  cases  four  spores  are  formed 
wxthia  the  cell  by  free  formation.  These  may  readily  be 
seen  after  appropriate  staining. 

la  sonK  of  the  true  Ascomycetcs,  such  as  PeniciUium  ^ucum^ 
Che  conidia  if  grown  in  saccharine  solutions,  which  they  have 


the  power  of  fermenting,  devdop  single  cell  yeast-like  forms, 
and  do  not— at  any  rate  for  a  time— produce  again  the  char- 
acteristic branching  mycelium.  This  is  known  as  the  Torula 
condition.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  Saccharoroyccs  is  a  very 
degraded  Ascomycete,  in  which  the  Torula  condition  has  become 
fixed. 

The  yeast  plant  and  its  allies  arc  saprophytes  and  form  no 
chlorophyll.  Their  extreme  reduction  in  form  and  loss-  of 
sexuality  may  be  correlated  with  the  saprophytic  habit,  the 
proteids  and  other  organic  material  required  for  the  growth  and 
reproduction  being  appropriated  ready  synthesized,  the  plant 
having  entirely  lost  the  power  of  forming  them  for  itself,  as 
evidenced  by  the  absence  of  chlorophyll.  The  beer  yeast 
^.  cerevisiae,  is  never  found  wild,  but  the  wine  yeasts  occur 
abundantly  in  the  soil  of  vineyards,  and  so  are  always  present  on 
the  fruit,  ready  to  ferment  the  expressed  juice. 

Chemical  Aspect  of  Alcoholic  Fermenlalion. — Lavoisier  was 

the  first  investigator  to  study  fermentation  from  a  quantitative 

standpoin  t.    He  determined  the  percentages  of  carbon,  hydrogen 

and  oxygen  in  the  sugar  and  in  the  products  of  fermentation,  and 

concluded  that  sugar  in  fermenting  breaks  up  into  alcohol, 

carbonic  acid  and  acetic  acid.    The  elementary  composition  of 

sugar  and  alcohol  was  fixed  in  1815  by  analyses  made  by  Gay- 

Lussac,  Thinard  and  de  Saussure.    The  first-mentioned  chemist 

proposed  the  following  formula  to  represent  the  diange  which 

takes  i^oe  when  sugar  is  fermented: — 

CtHiiOt       -       aCOk       -t-       aCaHtO. 
Sugar.  Carbon  dioxide.  AlcohoL 

This  formula  substantially  holds  good  to  the  present  day, 
although  a  number  of  definite  bodies  other  than  carbon  dioxide 
and  alcohol  occur  in  small  and  varying  quantities,  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  fermentation  and  the  medium  fermented. 
Prominent  among  these  are  glycerin  and  sucdnic  add.  In  this 
connexion  Pastetu:  showed  that  100  parts  of  cane  sugar  on  in- 
version gave  I05-4  parts  of  invert  sugar,  which,  when  fermented, 
yielded  51 -i  parts  alcohol,  49-4  carbonic  add,  0*7  succinic  add, 
3-2  glycerin  and  x*o  unestimated.  A.  B^champ  and  £.  Dudauz 
found  that  acetic  add  is  formed  in  small  quantities  during 
fermentation;  aldehyde  has  also  been  detected.  The  higher 
alcohols  such  as  propyl,  isobutyl,  amyl,  capryl,  oenanthyl  and 
caproyl,  have  been  identified;  and  the  amount  of  these  vary 
according  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  fermentation.  A 
number  of  esters  are  also  produced.  The  characteristic  flavour 
and  odour  of  wines  and  spirits  is  dependent  on  the  proportion  of 
higher  alcohols,  aldehydes  and  esters  which  may  be  produced. 

Certain  yeasts  exercise  a  reducing  action,  forming  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  when  sulphur*is  present.  The  "  slinking  fer- 
mentations "  occasionally  experienced  in  breweries  probably 
arise  from  this,  the  free  sulphur  being  derived  from  the  hops. 
Other  yeasts  are  stated  to  form  sulphtirous  add  in  must  and 
wort.  Another  fact  of  considerable  technical  importance  is, 
that  the  various  races  of  yeast  show  considerable  differences  in 
the  amount  and  proportion  of  fermentation  products  other  than 
ethyl  alcohol  and  carbonic  add  which  they  produce.  From 
these  remarks  it  will  be  dear  that  to  employ  the  most  suitabk: 
kind  of  yeast  for  a  given  alcoholic  fermentation  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  certain  industries.  It  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  present  article  to  attempt  to  describe  the  different  forma 
of  budding  fungi  (Saccharomyces),  mould  fungi  and  batteria 
which  are  capable  of  fermenting  sugar  solutions.  Thus,  six 
species  isolated  by  Hansen,  Saccharomyces  cererisiae,  S.  Pas- 
ieurianus  I.,*  II.,  III.,  and  S.  ellipsoideus,  contained  invertase 
and  maltase,  and  can  invert  and  subsequently  ferment  cane  sugar 
and  maltose.  S.  exiguus  and  S,  Ludwigii  contain  only  invertase 
and  not  maltase,  and  therefore  ferment  cane  sugar  but  not 
maltose.  5.  apicidatus  (a  common  wine  yeast)  contains  ndther 
of  these  enzymes,  and  only  ferments  solutions  of  glucose  or 
laevulose. 

Previously  to  Hansen's  work  the  only  way  of  differentiating 

*  Hansen  found  there  were  three  species  of  siMre-bcarin^  Saccha" 
mycctes  and  that  these  could  be  subdivided  into  varieties.    "^ 
S.  cerevisia-  ^I.,  5.  PasUuriatius  I.,  &c. 
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yeasts  was  by  studying  morphological  differences  with  the  aid 
of  the  microscope.  Max  Recss  distinguished  the  spedes  accord- 
ing to  the  appearance  of  the  cells  thus,  the  ellipsoidal  cells  were 
designated  Saccharomyces  eliipsoideus,  the  sausage-shaped 
Sacckaromyces  Pasteurianus,  and  so  on.  It  was  found  by 
Hansen  that  the  same  species  of  yeast  can  assume  different 
shapes;  and  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  determine  how 
the  different  varieties  of  yeast  could  be  distinguished  with 
certainly.  The  formation  of  spores  in  yeast  (fint  discovered 
by  T^  Schwann  in  1839)  was  studied  by  Hansen,  who  found  that 
each  spedes  only  developed  spores  between  certain  definite 
temperatures.  'Die  time  taken  for  spore  formation  varies  greatly; 
thus,  at  52**  F.,  S.  cerevisiae  takes  zo,  S,  Pastewrianu*  I.  and  U. 
about  4,  5.  Pasteurianus  IIL  about  7,  and  5.  eUipsoideus  about 
4I  days.  The  formation  of  qwrcs  b  used  as  an  analytical 
method  for  determining  whether  a  yeast  is  contaminated  with 
another  spedes, — ^for  example:  a  sample  of  yeast  is  placed  on  a 
gypsum  or  porcelain  block  saturated  with  water;  if  in  ten  days 
at  a  temperature  of  52°  F.  no  spores  make  their  appearance,  the 
yeast  in  question  may  be  regarded  as  S.  cerevisiae,  and  not 
associated  with  5.  Pasteurianus  or  S.  eliipsoideus. 

The  formation  of  films  on  fermented  liquids  is  a  well-known 
phenomenon  and  common  to  all  micro-organisms.  A  free  still 
surface  with  a  direct  access  of  air  are  the  necessary  conditions. 
Hansen  showed  that  the  microscopic  appearance  of  film  cells 
of  the  same  spedes  of  Saccharomycetcs  varies  according  to  the 
temperature  of  growth;  the  limiting  temperatures  of  film  for- 
mation, as  well  as  the  time  of  its  appearam:e  for  the  different 
spedes,  also  vary. 

In  the  zymo-techm'cal  industries  the  various  spedes  of  yeast 
exhibit  different  actions  during  fermentations.  A  well-known 
instance  of  this  is  the  "  top  "  and  "  bottom  *'  brewery  fermen- 
tations (see  Brewing).  In  a  top  fermentation — typical  of 
English  breweries — the  yeast  rises,  in  a  bottom  fermentation, 
as  the  phrase  implies,  it  settles  in  the  vessd.  Sometimes  a 
bottom  yeast  may  for  a  time  exhibit  signs  of  a  top  fermentation. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  possible  to  transform  a  typical  top  yeast 
into  a  permanent  typical  bottom  yeast.  There  appear  to  be 
no  true  distinctive  characteristics  for  these  two  types.  Their 
selection  for  a  particular  purpose  depends  upon  some  special 
quality  which  they  possess;  thus  for  brewing  certain  essentials 
are  demanded  as  regards  stabih'ty,  clarification,  taste  and  smell; 
whereas,  in  distilleries,  the  production  of  alcohol  and  a  high 
multiplying  power  in  the  yeast  are  required.  Culture  yeasts 
have  also  been  successfully  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wine 
and  dder.  By  the  judidous  selection  of  a  type  of  yeast  it  is 
possible  to  improve  the  bouquet,  and  from  an  inferior  must 
obtain  a  better  wine  or  cider  than  would  otherwise  be  produced. 

Certain  add  fermentations  are  of  common  occurrence.  The 
Bacterium  acidi  lacii  described  by  Pasteur  decomposes  milk 
sugar  into  lactic  add.  Bacillus  amylobacter  usually  accom- 
panies the  lactic  add  organism,  and  decomposes  lactic  and  other 
higher  adds  with  formation  of  butyric  add.  Moulds  have  been 
isolated  which  occasion  the  formation  of  dtric  add  from  glucose. 
The  production  of  acetic  add  from  alcohol  has  recdved  mudi 
attention  at  the  hands  of  investigators,  and  it  has  an  important 
technical  aspect  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar.  The  pheno- 
menon of  nitrification  (see  Bactekiology,  Acsicultuke  and 
Manuke),  ix.  the  formation  of  nitrites  and  nitrates  from  am- 
monia and  its  compounds  in  the  soil,  was  formerly  held  to  be  a 
purely  chemical  process,  until  Schlocsing  and  Munt2  suggested 
in  1877  that  it  was  biological.  It  is  now  known  that  the  action 
takes  place  in  two  stages;  the  ammonium  salt  is  first  oxidized 
to  the  nitrite  stage  and  subsequently  to  the  m'trate.     (J.  L.  B.) 

FERMO  (anc.  Firmum  Picenum),  a  town  and  archiepiscopal 
see  of  the  Marches,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ascoli  Piceno,  on  a 
hiU  with  a  fine  view,  1046  ft.  above  sea-level,  on  a  branch  from 
Porto  S.  Giorgio  on  the  Adriatic  coast  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
town,  16,577,  commune  20,542.  The  summit  of  the  hlU  was 
occupied  by  the  dtadel  until  1446.  It  is  crowned  by  the 
cathedral,  reconstructed  in  1227  by  Giorgio  da  Como;  the  fine 
facade  and  campanile  of  this  period  still  remain,  and  the  side 


portal  is  good;  the  beautiful  rose-window  over  the  main  dooc 
dates  from  1348.  In  the  porch  are  several  good  Umibs,  inrlnding 
one  of  Z366  by  Tura  da  Imola,  and  also  the  modem  monumcBt 
of  Giuseppe  Coined,  a  famous  writer  on  the  antiquities  of 
Picenum.  The  interior  has  been  modermzed.  The  building  is 
now  surxoondfed  by  a  garden,  with  a  splendid  view.  Againstthe 
side  of  the  hUl  was  built  the  Roman  theatre;  scanty  tnces  of 
an  amphitheatre  al^o  eadst  Remains  of  the  dty  waO,  of  rect- 
angular blocks  of  hard  limestonr,  may  be  seen  just  outside  the 
Porta  S.  Fksnoeaco;  whether  the  walling  under  the  Casa  Poiti 
bdongs  to  them  is  doubtfuL  The  medieval  battlemented  waDs 
superposed  on  it  are  picturesque.  The  church  of  S.  Fnncesco 
has  a  good  tower  and  choir  in  brickwork  of  1240^  the  rest  having 
been  restored  in  the  ijth.  century.  Under  the  Dominican 
monastery  is  a  very  large  Roman  reservoir  in  two  storeys,  belong* 
ing  to  the  imperial  period,  divided  into  many  chamben,  at  least 
34  on  each  levd,  each  30  by  30  f  t.,  for  filtzation  (see  G.  de  Minids 
in  Annali delP  IstUuio,  1846,  p.  46;  1858,  p.  1 35).  The  piaaa  coo- 
tains  the  Palazzo  Comunale,  restored  in  1446,  with  a  statue  of 
Pope  Siztus  V.  in  front  of  it.  TheBiblioteca  Comunale  contains 
a  collection  of  inscriptions  and  antiquities.  Porto  S.  Giorgio 
has  a  fine  castle  of  1269,  blocking  tiie  valley  which  lemds  to 
Fermo. 

The  andent  Firmum  Picenum  was  founded  as  a  Latin  colony 
in  264  B.C.,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Picentes,  as  the  local  head- 
quarters of  the  Roman  power,  to  which  it  remained  AithfuL 
It  was  originally  governed  by  five  quaestors.  It  was  made  a 
colony  with  full  rights  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  4th  legun 
being  settled  there.    It  lay  at  tbe  Junction  of  toads  to  Paundae, 

Urbs  Salvia  and  Asculum,  being  connected  with  the  coast  load  Iqr 
a  short  branch  road  from  r4»frllnm  Firmanum  (Porto  S.  Gioigio). 
In  the  loth  century  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Marckia  Pirmama. 
In  ZZ99  it  became  a  free  dty,  and  remained  independent.  nntQ 
1550,  when  it  became  subject  to  the  papacy.  (T.  A&) 

FERMOY,  a  market  town  in  the  east  riding  o£  Co.  Cork, 
Ireland,  in  the  north-east  parliamentary  division,  iz  m.  by 
road  N.E.  of  Cork,  and  14  m.  £.  of  MaUow  by  a  branch  of  the 
Great  Southern  &  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  distxict 
(x9or)  6x26.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Blackwater,  which 
divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  the  larger  of  which  is  on  the 
southern  bank,  and  there  the  trade  of  the  town,  which  is  chiefly 
in  flour  and  agricultural  produce,  is  mainly  carried  00.  The 
town  has  several  good  streets  and  some  noteworthy  buildings. 
Of  the  latter,  the  most  prominent  are  the  mnitary  bamdcs  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  the  Protestant  diurch,  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  and  St  Colman's  Roman  Catholic  cdlcge. 
Fermoy  rose  to  importance  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  xgth 
century,  owing  entirdy  to  the  devotion  of  John  Anderson,  a 
dtizen,  on  becoming  landlord.  The  town  is  a  centre  for  salmon 
and  trout  fishing  on  the  Blackwater  and  its  tributary  the 
Funshlon.  The  ndghbouring  scenery  is  attractive,  eqieciaOy 
in  the  Glen  of  Araglin,  once  famed  for  its  ironworks. 

FERN  (from  O.  Eng.  feam,  a  word  common  to  Teutonic 
languages,  d.  Dutch  varen,  and  Crer.  Font;  the  Indo-Euiopean 
root,  seen  in  the  Sanskrit  parna,  a  feather,  shows  the  primary 
meaning;  d.  Gr.  mp6^,  feather,  rrepis,  fern),  a  name  often 
used  to  denote  the  whole  botanical  dass  of  Pteridophytcs^ 
induding  both  the  true  ferns,  Filicales,  by  far  the  largest  group 
of  this  dass  in  the  existing  flora,  and  the  fem-I&e  plants» 
Equisetales,  Sphenophyllales,  Lycopodiales  (see  PissiDonnrTA). 

FERNANDEZ,  ALVARO,  one  of  the  leading  Portuguese  ex- 
plorers of  the  earlier  X5th  century,  the  age  of  Henry  the  Navi- 
gator. He  was  brought  up  (as  a  page  or  esquire)  in  the  housdiold 
of  Prince  Henry,  and  while  still  *'  young  and  audadous  "  took 
an  important  part  in  the  discovery  of  "  Guinea."  He  was  a 
nephew  of  JoSo  Goncalvez  Zarco,  who  had  rediscovered  the 
Maddra  group  in  Henry's  service  (1418-1420),  and  had  become 
part-governor  of  Maddra  and  commander  of  Funchal;  when 
the  great  expedition  of  1445  sailed  for  West  Africa  he  vas 
entrusted  by  his  ttnde  with  a  specially  fine  caravd,  under  par- 
ticular injunctions  to  devote  himself  to  discovery,  the  moat 
cherished  object  of  his  princdy  master,  so  constantly  thwarted. 
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Fcniaiidcs,as  a  pkuieer,  outstripped  all  other servanu  of  theprince 

at  this  time.    After  visiting  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  rounding 

Cape  Verde,  ami  laodmg  in  Coree  (?),  he  pushed  on  to  the ''  Cape 

of  Masts  "  (Cabo  dos  Matos,  or  Mastos,  so  called  from  its  tall 

spindle-palms),  probably  between  Cape  Verde  and  the  Gambia, 

the  most  southerly  point  till  then  attained.   Next  year  (1446)  he 

returned,  and  cossted  on  much  farther,  to  a  bay  one  hundred 

and  ten  leagues  "  south  "  {i^  S.S.E.)  of  Cape  Verde,  perhaps 

ta  the  neighbourhood  of  Konakry  and  the  Los  Islands,  and  but 

little  short  of  Sierra  Leone.    This  record  was  not  broken  till 

X461,  when  Siena  Leone  was  sighted  and  named.    A  wound, 

received  from  a  poisoned  arrow  in  an  encounter  with  natives, 

now  conpcOed  Femandes  to  return  to  Portugal,  where  he  was 

received  with  distinguished  honour  and  reward  by  Prince  Henry 

and  the  rcfent^of  the  kingdom,  Hoiry's  brother  Ptedro. 

Sec  Gomes  Eamies  de  Azursra,  Chronica  de  .  .  .  Cuini,  chs. 
faxv.,  boanriL;  J080  de  Barros,  Asta,  Decade  L,  bk.  L  chs.  xiii.,  xiv. 

FBUIAMDK  DBOO^  a  Spanish  adventurer  and  historian 
of  tbe  1 6th  century.  Bom  at  Palenda,  he  was  educated  for  the 
dtorcfa,  but  about  1545  he  embarked  for  Peru,  where  he  served 
in  tbe  royal  army  uncter  Alonzo  de  Alvarado.  Andres  Hurtado 
de  M endoxa,  marquess  of  Cafiet£,  who  became  viceroy  of  Peru  in 
1655,  bestowed  on  Fernandez  the  office  of  chronicler  of  Peru; 
and  in  this  CH)adty  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  insurrection  of 
Frandsco  Hemandes  Giron,  of  the  rebellion  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
and  of  the  administration  of  Pedro  de  la  Gasca.  The  whole  work, 
vntfer  the  title  Primera  y  segunda  parte  de  ta  Historia  del  Piru, 
was  published  at  Seville  in  1571  and  was  dedicated  to  King 
Philq)  IT.  It  is  written  in  a  dear  and  intelligible  style,  and  with 
move  art  than  is  usual  in  the  compositions  of  the  time.  It  s^ves 
oopioas  details,  and,  as  he  had  access  to  Ihe  correspondence 
and  official  documents  of  the  Spanish  leaders,  it  is,  although 
Beccssaiily  possessing  bias,  the  f idlest  and  most  authentic  record 
yn^Kftug  of  the  events  it  rdates. 

A  BOCice  of  the  work  will  be  found  in  W.  H.  Prescott's  HisUfry  ef 
H>  CmtmeaefPeru  (new  ed.,  London,  1903). 

VBBHAIDBZ;  JOHV  {JoSOf  Jeam),  Portuguese  traveller  of  the 

iStli  century.    He  was  perhaps  the  earliest  of  modem  explorers 

in  the  upland  of  West  Africa,  and  a  .pioneer  of  the  European 

slav»>  and  gold-trade  of  Guinea.    We  first  hear  of  him  (before 

1445)  as  a  captive  of  the  Barbary  Moors  in  the  western  Medi- 

temuiean;  while  among  these  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 

Arabkp  and  probably  conceived  the  design  of  «q>lorati<m  in  the 

interior  of  tbe  continent  whose  coasts  the  Portuguese  were  now 

unvcffing.    In  1445  ^  volunteered  to  stay  in  Guinea  and  gather 

what  information  be  could  for  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator; 

witb  this  object  he  acoompanted  Antam  Gongalvez  to  the 

**  River  of  Gold  "  (Rio  d'Ouro,  Rio  de  Oio)  in  33"  40'  N.,  where 

be  landed  and  went  inland  with  some  native  shipherds.    He 

stayed  seven  mcmths  in  the  country,  which  lay  just  within 

Mosion  Africa,  slightly  north  of  Pagan  Negroland  (W.  Sudan); 

he  was  taken  off  again  by  Antam  Goncalvez  at  a  point  farther 

down  tbe  coast,  neaTthe  "  (>pe  of  Ransom  "  (Cape  Mirik),  in 

19*  as'  14';  and  his  account  of  his  experiences  proved  of  great 

interest  and  value,  not  only  as  to  the  natural  features,  climate, 

fauna  and  flon  of  the  south-western  Sahara,  but  also  as  to  the 

ndal  affinitifSi  language,  script,  religwn,  nomad  habits,  and 

trade  of  its  inhabitants.    These  people— though  Mahommedans, 

matnfsintng  a  certain  trade  in  slaves,  gold,  &c.,  with  the  Bar- 

baiy  coast  (especially  with  Tunis),  and  classed  as  "  Arabs," 

"  BeriKiB,"  and  **  Tawny  Moors  "--did  not  then  write  or  speak 

Arabic.    In  1446  and  1447.  John  Femandes  accompanied  other 

opcditkns  to  the  Rio  d'Ouro  and  other  parts  of  West  Africa 

in  tbe  service  of  Prince  Hcniy.    He  was  personally  known  to 

Gomes  Eannes  de  Axurara,  the  historian  of  this  early  period  of 

Ptartngncse  expansion;  and  from  Aaurara's  language  it  is  desr 

tbat  Fcnandes'  revelation  of  unknown  lands  and  races  was  fully 

ted  at  home. 

Axofaia,  Ckroniea  de  .  .  .  Gmni,  chs.  xxix.,  xxxiL,  xxxiv., 

pgvu.,  Uxvni.,  xc.,  xo.,  xcm. 

FBUIAniBZ.  JUAN  (fl.  c.  1570),  Spanish  navigator  and  dis- 

enveicr.    While  navigating  the  coasts  of  South  America  it 

octigied  to  him  that  the  south  winds  constantly  prevailing 


near  the  shore,  and  retarding  voyages  between  Peru  and  Chile, 
might  not  exist  farther  out  at  sea.  His  idea  proved  correct,  and 
by  the  help  of  the  trade  winds  and  some  currents  at  a  distance 
from  the  coast  be  sailed  with  such  rapidity  (thirty  days)  from 
Callao  to  Chile  that  he  was  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  sorcery. 
His  inquisitors,  however,  accepted  his  natural  explanation  of 
the  marvel.  During  one  of  his  voyages  in  1563  (from  Lima  to 
Valdivia)  Fernandez  discovered  the  islands  which  now  bear  his 
name.  He  was  so  enchanted  with  their  beauty  and  fertility  that 
he  solidted  the  concession  of  them  from  the  Spanish  govemmenL 
It  was  granted  in  1573,  but  a  colony  which  he  endeavoured  to 
establish  at  the  largest  of  them  (Isla  Mas-a-Tiena)  soon  broke 
up,  leaving  behind  the  goats,  whose  progeny  were  hunted  by 
Alexander  Selkirk.  In  1574  Femandez  discovered  St  Felix  and 
St  Ambrose  islands  (in  37**  S.,  Ss**  7'  W.);  and  in  1576,  while 
voyaging  in  the  southern  ocean,  he  is  said  to  have  sighted  not 
only  Easier  Island,  but  also  a  continent,  which  was  probably 
Australia  or  New  Zealand  if  the  story  (rejected  by  most  critics, 
but  with  reservations  as  to  Easter  Island)  is  to  be  accepted. 

Sec  J.  L.  Arias,  Memoir  recommendini  to  the  kini  the  comersien 
^  the  new  discovered  islands  (in  Spanish,  1609:  Eng.  trans.,  1773); 
Ulloa,  Rtlacion  del  Viaje^  bk.  it.  ch.  iv.;  Alexander  Dalrymple,  An 
Historical  Collection  of  the  several  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean  (London.  1769-1771);  Fr6ville,  Voyages  de  la 
Mer  du  Snd  par  les  Espag^ols. 

FBRMANDBZ.  LUCAS,  Spanish  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Sala- 
manca about  the  middle  of  the  xstb  century.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  life,  and  he  is  represented  by  a  single  volume  of  plays, 
Parsas  y  iglogas  al  modo  y  estUo  pastoril  (15x4).  In  his  secular 
piecesr-a  amedia  and  two/or.raj'— he  introduces  few  personages, 
employs  the  simplest  possible  action,  and  burlesques  the  lan- 
guage of  the  uneducated  dass;  the  secular  and  devout  elements 
are  skilfully  intermingled  in  his  two  Parsas  del  nascimienta  de 
Nuestro  SeHar  Jesucristo,  But  the  best  of  his  dramatic  essays 
vt^iht  Anto  de  la  Pasidn,  a  devout  play  intended  to  be  given  on 
Maundy  Thursday.  It  is  written  in  the  manner  of  Encina,  with 
less  qwntaneity,  but  with  a  sombre  force  to  which  Encina 
■scarcely  attained. 

Fernandez'  plays  were  reprinted  by  the  Spanish  Academy  ia  1867, 

FBRNANDINA,  a  dty,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  county-seat  of 
Nassau  county,  Florida,  XJ.S.A.,  a  winter  and  summer  resort, 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  36  m.  N.E.  of  Jacksonville,  on 
Amelia  Island  (about  22  m.  long  and  from  |  m.  to  x)  m.  wide), 
which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  an  arm  of  theses,  known 
as  Amelia  river  and  bay.  Pop.  (xgoo)  3245;  (1905,  state  census), 
4959  (3957  negroes);  (1910)  3482.  Femandina  is  served  by  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  railway,  and  by  steamship  lines  connecting 
with  domestic  and  foreign  ports;  its  harbour,  which  has  tl^ 
deepest  water  on  the  E.  coast  of  Florida,  opens  on  the  N.  to 
Cumberland  Sound,  which  was  improved  by  the  Federal  govem- 
ment,  beginning  in  X879,  reducing  freight  rates  at  Femandina 
by  35  to  40%.  Under  an  act  of  X907  the  channel  of  Femandina 
harbour,  1300  ft.  wide  at  the  entrance  and  about  a  m.  k>ng,  was 
dredged  to  a  depth  of  20  to  24  ft.  at  mean  tow  water  with  a 
width  of  400  to  600  fL  The  **  inside  "  water-route  between 
Savannah,  Georgia  and  Femandina  is  improved  by  the  Federal 
govemment  (1892  sqq.)  and  has  a  7-ft.  chaimel.  The  prindpal 
places  of  interest  are  "  Amelia  Beach,"  more  than  20  m.  long 
and  200  ft.  wide,  connected  with  the  dty  by  a  compact  shell  road 
neariy  2  m.  long  and  by  electric  line;  the  Amelia  Island  li^t- 
house,  in  the  N.  end  of  the  island,  establishnl  in  1836  and  re- 
built in  x88o;  Fort  Clinch,  at  the  entrsnoe  to  the  harbour; 
Cumberland  Island,  in  Georgia,  N.  of  Amdia  Island,  where  land 
was  granted  to  General  Nathanael  Greene  after  the  War  of 
< American  Independence  by  the  state  of  Georgia;  and  Dunge- 
ness,  the  estate  of  the  Camegie  family.  Ocean  City,  on  Amelia 
Beach,  is  a  popular  pleasure  resort.  The  prindpal  industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  cotton,  palmetto  fibres,  and 
dgars,  the  canning  of  ojrst^;?,  and  the  building  and  repair  of 
railway  cars.  The  foreign  exports,  chiefly  lumber,  railway  ties, 
cotton,  phosphate  rock,  and  naval  stores,  were  valued 
$9i346,704in  X007:  and  the  imports  in  1907  at  $116,514. 

The  harb'  '  ^^  was  known  to  the  early  er 
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of  Florida,  and  it  was  here  that  Dominic  de  Gourgues  landed 
when  he  znade  his  expedition  against  the  Spanish  at  San  Mateo 
in  1568.  An  Indian  mission  was  established  by  Spanish  priests 
later  in  the  same  century,  but  it  was  not  successfuL  When 
Georgia  was  founded,  General  James  Oglethorpe  placed  a  military 
guard  on  Amelia  Island  to  prevent  sudden  attack  upon  his 
colony  by  the  Spanish,  and  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  petty 
warfare  between  Georgia  and  Florida  was  the  murder  of  two 
unarmed  members  of  the  guard  by  a  troop  of  Spanish  soldiers 
and  Indians  in  1739.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made 
by  the  Spanish  in  x8o8,  at  what  is  now  the  village  of  Old  Feman- 
dina,  about  x  m.  from  the  dty.  The  bland  was  a  centre  for 
smuggling  during  the  period  of  the  embargo  and  non-importation 
acts  preceding  the  war  of  j8x a.  This  was  the  pretext  for  General 
George  Matthews  (1738--1812)  to  gather  a  band  of  adventurers 
at  St  Mary's,  Georgia,  invade  the  iJand,  and  capture  Fernandina 
in  18x2.  In  the  following  year  the  American  forces  were  with- 
drawiL  In  x8x7  Gregor  MacGregor,  a  filibuster  who  had  aided 
the  Spanish  provinces  of  South  America  in  their  revolt  against 
Spain,  fitted  out  an  expedition  in  Baltimore  and  seized  Fer- 
nandina, but  departed  soon  after.  Later  in  the  same  year 
Louis  Aury,  another  adventurer,  appeared  with  a  small  force 
from  Texas,  and  took  possession  of  the  place  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  In  the  following  year  Aury  was  expelled 
by  United  States  troops,  who  held  Fernandina  in  trxist  for 
Spain  until  Florida  was  finally  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
xSax.  Fernandina  was  first  incorporated  in  X859.  In  x86x 
Fort  Clinch  was  seized  by  the  Confederates,  and  Fernandina 
harbour  was  a  centre  of  blockade  running  in  the  first  two  years 
6i  the  Civil  War.  In  X862  the  place  was  captured  by  a  Federal 
naval  force  from  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  commanded  by 
Commodore  S.  F.  Du  Pont. 

FBRNAMX)  DB  NORONHA  [Femdo  de  N.],  an  island  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  X2S  m.  from  the  coast  of  Brazil,  to  which  country 
it  belongs,  in  3"  50'  S.,  32**  25'  W.  It  is  about  7  m.  long  and  i| 
wide,  and  some  other  islets  lie  adjacent  lo  it.  Its  surface  is 
rugged,  and  it  contains  a  number  of  rocky  hills  from  500  to 
700  ft.  high,  and  one  peak  towering  to  the  height  of  1089  ft.  It 
is  formed  of  basalt,  trachyte  and  ph(»olite,  and  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  The  climate  is  healthy.  It  is  defended  by  forts,  and 
serves  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  criminals  from  BraziL  The 
next  largest  island  of  the  group  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 
and  the  others  are  small  barren  rocks.  The  population  is  about 
2000,  all  males,  including  some  X400  criminals,  and  a  garrison 
of  X  50.  Communication  is  maintained  by  steamer  with  Pernam- 
buco.  The  island  takes  name  from  its  Portuguese  discoverer 
(1503),  the  coimt  of  Noronha. 

FERNANDO  PO,  or  Fernando  P6o,  a  Spanish  island  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  about  20  m.  from 
the  mainland,  in  3**  x  2'  N.  and  8"  48'  £.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
related  to  the  Cameroon  system  of  the  adjacent  mainland,  is  the 
largest  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  is  44  m.  long  from  N.N.E. 
to  S.S.W.,  about  20  m.  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  about  780  sq.  m. 
Fernando  Po  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  aspect,  seeming  from  a 
short  distance  to  be  a  single  mountain  rising  from  the  sea,  it's 
sides  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  shores  are  steep 
and  rocky  and  the  coast  plain  narrow.  This  plain  is  succeeded 
by  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  which  occupy  the  rest  of  the 
island  and  culminate  in  the  magnificent  cone  of  Garence  Peak 
or  Pico  de  Santa  Isabel  (native  name  Owassa).  Clarence  Peak, 
about  xo,ooo  ft.  high,*  is  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  island. 
In  the  south  Musolo  Mt.  attains  a  height  of  7400  ft.  There  are 
numerous  other  peaks  between  4000  and  6000  ft.  high.  The 
mountains  contain  craters  and  crater  lakes,  and  are  covered,  most 
of  them  to  their  summits,  with  forests.  Down  the  narrow  inter- 
vening valleys  rush  torrential -streams  which  have  cut  deep  beds 
through  the  coast  plains.  The  trees  most  characteristic  of  the 
forest  are  oil  palms  and  tree  ferns,  but  there  are  many  varieties, 
including  ebony,  mahogany  and  the  African  oak.  The  under- 
growth is  very  dense;  it  includes  the  sugar-cane  and  cotton 
and  indigo  plants.    The  fauna  includes  antelopes,  monkeys, 

*  The  Jieighu  given  by  explorers  vary  from  9200  to  10,800  ft. 


lemurs,  the  dvet  cat,  porcupine,  pythons  and  green  tree-oakcs, 
crocodiles  and  turtles.  The  dimate  ii  very  unhealthy  io  the 
lower  districts,  whete  malarial  fever  is  common.  The  mean 
temperature  on  the  coast  is  78"  Fahr.  and  vaiies  little,  but  in 
the  higher  altitudes  there  is  considerable  dafly  vaiiatio&.  The 
rainfall  is  very  heavy  except  during  Novembcr-Januaxy,  which 
is  considered  the  dry  season. 

The  inhabitants  number  about  25,00a  In  addition  to  about 
500  Europeans,  mostly  Spaniards  and  Cubans,  they  are  ctf  two 
classes,  the  Bubis  or  Bube  (formeriy  also  called  Ediya),  who 
occupy  the  interior,  and  the  coast  dwellers,  a  mixed  Negro  race, 
largely  descended  from  slave  anceston  with  an  admixture  of 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  blood,  aiKi  known  to  the  Bubis  as 
"  Portos  ** — a  corruption  of  Portuguese.  The  Bubis  are  of 
Bantu  stock  and  eariy  immigrants  from  the  mainland.  Physic- 
ally  they  are  a  finely  developed  race,  extremdy  jealous  of  their 
independence  and  unwilling  to  take  service  of  any  kind  with 
Europeans.  They  go  unclothed,  smearing  their  bodies  with  a 
kind  of  pomatum.  They  stick  pieces  of  wood  in  the  lobes  of  their 
ears,  wear  numerous  armlets  made  of  ivory,  beads  or  grass,  sim] 
always  wear  hats,  generally  made  of  palm  leaves.  Their  weapons 
are  mainly  of  wood;  stone  axes  and  knives  were  in  use  as  late 
as  1858.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  working  iron.  Their 
villages  are  built  in  the  densest  parts  of  the  forest,  and  care  is 
taken  to  conceal  the  approach  to  themj  The  Bubis  are  qxnts- 
m^n  and  fishermen  rather  than  agriculturists.  The  staple  foods 
of  the  islanders  generally  are  millet,  rice,  yams  and  bananas 
Alcohol  is  distilled  from  the  sugar-cane.  The  natives  possess 
numbers  of  sheep,  goats  and  fowls. 

The  principal  settlement  is  Port  Clarence  (pop.  X500),  called 
by  the  Spaniards  Santa  Isabd,  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour 
on  the  north  coast.  In  its  graveyard  are  buried  Richard  Lander 
and  several  other  explorers  of  West  Africa.  Port  Clarence  Is 
unhealthy,  and  the  seat  of  government  has  been  removed  to 
Basile,  a  small  town  5  m.  from  Port  Qarence  and  over  xooo  fL 
above  the  sea.  On  the  west  coast  are  the  bay  and  port  of  Saa 
Carios,  on  the  east  coast  Concepdon  Bay  and  town.  The  chief 
industry  until  the  dose  of  the  X9th  century  was  the  collection  of 
palm-oU,  but  the  Spaniards  have  since  developed  plantatioDS 
of  cocoa,  cofifee,  sugar,  tobacco,  vanilla  and  other  tropical  plants. 
The  kola  nut  is  also  cultivated.  The  cocoa  plantations  are  of 
most  importance.  The  amount  of  cocoa  exported  in  1905  was 
k8oo  tons,  being  370  tons  above  the  average  export  for  the  ptC' 
ceding  five  years.  The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  island 
(X900-X905)  was  about  £25o/xx>  a  year 

History. — ^The  island  was  discovered  towards  the  dose  of  the 
X  5th  century  by  a  Portuguese  navigator  called  Pernio  do  Po,  who, 
struck  by  its  beauty,  named  it  Formosa,  but  it  soon  came  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  its  dtsooverer.*  A  Portuguese  colony  was 
established  in  the  island,  which  together  with  Annobon  was 
ceded  to  Spain  in  X778.  The  first  attempts  of  Spain  to  develc^ 
the  island  ended  disastrously,  and  In  X827,  with  the  consent  <i 
Spain,  the  administration  of  the  island  was  taken  over  by  Great 
Britain,  the  British  "  superintendent "  having  a  Spanish  coixi- 
mission  as  governor.  By  the  British  Fernando  Po  was  used  as 
a  naval  station  for  the  ^ps  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  The  British  headquarters  were  named  Port  Clarence 
and  the  adjacent  promontory  Cape  William,  in  honour  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence  (William  IV.).  1x1x844  the  Spaniards  redaimed 
the  island,  refusing  to  sell  thdr  rights  to  (Sreat  Britain.  Tbcy 
did  no  more  at  that  time,  however,  than  hoist  the  Spanish  flaf, 
appointing  a  British  resident ,  John  Beecrof  t,  governor.  Beecrof  t, 
who  was  made  British  consul  in  X849,  died  in  X854.  During  the 
British  occupation  a  considerable  number  of  Sierra  Leonians, 
West  Indians  and  freed  slaves  settled  in  the  island,  and  Kisltsli 
became  and  remains  the  common  speech  of  the  coast  peoples. 
In  X858  a  Spam'sh  governor  was«sent  out,  and  the  Bapt&t 
missionaries  who  had  laboured  in  the  island  since  1843  were 
compelled  to  withdraw.    They  settled  in  Ambas  Bay  00   tbe 


"Some  authorities  maintain  that  another  Pbrtojniese  seaman. 
Lopes  Gonsalves,  was  the  discoverer  of  tbe  island.  Tne  years  ts6^ 
X47 1  and  i486  are  variously  given  as  those  of  the  date  of  the  diaco«ts>. 
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ndihbiRiriiii  awintind  (m  CtHHOON).  Tba  Janiu  wbo  suc- 
ceeded ibe  B>|Miiu  wen  41b  expelled,  but  raiBioii  uid  educi- 
tiooal  mtk  i)  now  onied  on  by  oiher  Roman  Catbolic  iginda, 
and  {aaai  i8;e)  by  the  Priraitive  HeUwdiiU.  In  1S7J1  tbe 
Spaniili  B^verament  ttcilled  iu  oScUlt,  but  a  few  yean  later, 
wben  the  partition  cl  Africa  vu  being  eSected,  they  were  re- 
placed and  a  number  ctf  Cuban  political  prisooen  were  d^torted 
thither.  Very  litlls  wal  doDe  to  develop  the  nsourccs  of  tbe 
Bland  until  aifter  the  lou  of  tiie  Spanish  colanics  in  the  Wat 
lAdiei  and  the  ^dfic,  when  Spain  turned  her  attention  to  her 
African  priMriMTinl  Stimulated  by  the  iucccm  oI  the  Ponu- 
gucse  cocoa  plantation]  in  tbe  nei^bouiing  tslaod  of  St  Thomai, 
the  Spaniard]  daited  umilai  plantation],  with  tome  meaiute  of 
mccoi.  The  itrategical  importuice  and  commettial  poui- 
bilitita  of  the  liland  earned  Cernuny  and  otbei  powen  to  ap- 
pnadi  Spiin  wiib  a  view  to  ill  acquliition,  and  in  1000  the 
Spaniaidi  |av«  Fnnce,  in  return  for  territorial  coacesiiani  on 
1^  BiinlaBd,  tbe  li^t  of  pre-emplioD  over  the  iiland  and  her 
other  WcM  African  pouesions. 

The  adminiitnuion  of  the  island  Is  in  tbe  handi  of  a  pnrenior- 
fetkeral,  aiaiited  by  a  council,  and  responsible  to  the  ministry 
of  foreign  atfain  at  Madrid.  The  governor-general  has  under  hii 
authority  the  aub-govcmors  of  the  othci  Spanish  possessions 
ia  the  Culf  of  Guinea,  namely,  the  Muni  River  Settlement, 
Cotiaco  and  Annobon  (see  thoee  articia).  None  of  these 
is  se!f4upportin^. 


.  rjsS  left 


nomical  studies;  hii  Coimath 
of  tbe  meridian, 

which  be  graduated  in 
cntditiOD,  and  the  skill  and  success  with  which  '. 
revive  the  study  of  the  old  Creek  physicians,  gainei 
reputation,  and  ultimately  the  office  c^  physician 
He  pr^tised  with  great  success,  and  at  his  death 
behind  him  an  immense  fortune.  He  also  wi 
sfkattium,  sat  ubalahii  genvs,  gneratii  korarii  structura  it 
Biu  (lS»li);  Dt  trvfertanilmi  (ijjS);  De  aaaandi  taliimt 
(■MS);  Oi  aUUis  rBum  laiuis  (i5«Sl;  and  Utdieina  ad 
Bivif-m  II,  diM).. 

FEBVn  an  important  dty  in  the  east  Kootenay  dlitrici  of 
Britiih  Columbia,  Pop.  about  400a.  IiiscituatedoDtheCrow'i 
Nest  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  at  the  Junctioa  of 
Coal  Creek  with  the  Elk  river,  and  owes  its  inponance  to  the 
eiteOHVC  coal  mines  in  its  vicinity.  There  arc  about  foo  coke 
ovens  in  operation  at  Feraie,  which  supply  most  ol  the  smelling 
plants  in  southern  British  Columbia  with  fuel, 

FBBMOW,  KARL  LUIIWia  (1765-1808),  German  sn-crilic 
and  atchafolo^t,  was  bom  in  Pomerania  on  the  i«ih  of 
November  1763.  His  father  was  a  servaol  in  the  bousehold  of 
the  lord  of  Blumcnhagen.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became 
cink  to  a  noiary,  and  was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  druggist. 
While  Kiving  his  time  he  had  the  miifonuae  acddentally  to 


ihool  ayoung  man  whocanie  to  visit  him;  and  althougji  through 
tbe  iQlercession  of  his  master  he  escaped  prosecution,  the  un- 
d  event  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind,  and  led  him  at  tbe 
close  of  his  apprenticeship  to  quit  his  native  place.  He  obtained 
'  lation  at  Lubeck,  where  he  had  leisure  to  cidtivale  hit 
si  taste  (or  drawing  and  poetry.  Having  formed  an 
Intance  with  the  painter. Carstens,  whose  influence  was  aq 
important  icimulus  and  help  to  him,  be  renounced  his  trade  of 
diugeist,  and  tei  up  as  a  porttait-paiolei  and  diawing-masier. 
'  Ludwig$]u)t  be  fell  in  love  with  a  youog  girl,  and  followed 
'  Id  Weimar:  but  tailing  in  bis  suit,  he  went  neii  to  Jeu. 

tlhe  Danish  poet  Baggesen.  The  latter  invited  him  toaccom- 
pany  him  to  Switieiland  and  Italy,  a  proposal  whicb  be  eageriy 
accepted  (1794}  for  the  take  of  the  opportunity  of  furthering  his 
"  a  in  the  fine  arts.    On  Baggesei ' 


ilfrie] 


someitay  then.  Henowrenewed  bis  Inteicoutie  with  Carstcu  . 
wbe  bad  Milled  at  Rome,  and  applied  bimscif  to  the  study  of 
tbe  histoty  and  theory  of  the  fine  atti  and  of  the  Italian  language 
and  liteniuR.  Makitig  rapid  progress,  he  was  soon  quahhed  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures  on  archaeology,  which  was  attended 
by  the  principal  artliti  then  at  Kome.  Havingmarried  a  Roman 
lady,  he  relumed  ia  iSoi  to  Germany,  and  was  appointed  in  the 
following  year  professor  extiaordinaiy  of  Italian  literature  at 
Jena.  In  1804  he  accepted  the  post  of  libmrian  to  Amelia, 
luchess-dowagcr  of  Weimar,  which  gave  him  the  leisure  he 
Icsired  for  the  purpose  of  turning  to  account  the  literary  and 
rchaeological  researches  in  which  he  had  engaged  it  Rome. 
lis  most  valuable  work,  the  RSmiicIa  SlitiitK,  appeared  in  j 
■ols.  (1806-1808).  Among  bis  other  works  arc— Oai  Ltbtn 
its  KUKllers  Carsltm  (1S06},  AriaiU's  Uhaulau!  (1809),  and 
Franasto  Pilrarca  (1818),  Feriiow  died  at  Weimar,  Decembcr4, 
1808. 
A  memoir  af  his  life  by  Johanna  Schopenhauer,  mother  of  the 


fSROZEPUR,  or  Fiioipot,  a  town  and  district  of  British 

India,  in  the  JuUundur  division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  is  ■ 
railway  junction  connecting  the  Nonb-Westem  and  Rajpulana 
'  '      '  '     '  m.  from  the  present  south 

:nofab  _     . 

the  jid  division  of  the  norihem  army  corps.  British  rule  was 
list  estabU^hed  at  Feroiepur  in  1B35,  "ben,  on  the  failure  of 
leiis  to  the  Sil^  family  who  possessed  it,  a  small  territory  86  m. 
n  eitent  became  an  escbeil  to  the  British  government,  and  tbe 
iresenl  district  has  been  gradually  formed  around  this  nucleus, 
rhe  strategic  importance  o{  FciOKpuc  was  at  this  time  very 
itn!]  and  when,  in  iSjq,  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Henry) 
Lawrence  took  charge  of  the  slatioD  as  political  officer,  it  was  (be 
julposi  of  British  India  in  tbe  direction  of  the  SUh  power. 
Feroiepur  accordingly  became  the  scene  of  operations  during  tbe 
Sikh  War.  The  Sikhs  crossed  the  Sutlcj  in  December  1S45, 
were  defeated  successively  at  Mudki,  Ferotepur,  Aliwal  and 
Sobraon;  alter  which  they  withdrew  '-'--'■ 


nclud 


itLahort 


It  the  til 


4Slb. 


oiepur  cantonments  contained  two  regiments 
inlry  and  a  regiment  of  native  cavalry,  together  wit 
It  and  two  companies  of  European  artillety.  O 
ive  regiments,  the  J7th,  was  disarmed;  but  the  1 
'  roke  into  mutiny,  and,  after  an  unsuccessfu 
the  magaiine,  which  wsi  held  by  tl 


Ferozcpur  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

FeroaepuT  his  rapidly  advanced  in  material  pro 
years,  and  is  now  a  very  nnponant  seat  of  commen 
mainly  in  grain.  Tbe  main  streets  ol'lhe  city  are 
paved,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  low  brick  wa 
ptovement]  have  been  made  in  the  surrounding 
The  cantonment  lies  1  m.  to  tbe  south  of  the  at 
aecled  witbit  ^■  -  ---■•  ---'led road. 


iperity  o(  late 
e,  trade  being 
wide  and  well 
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FEROZESHAH— FERRAR 


The  DzSTKXCT  OP  Fero^epuk  comprises  an  area  of  4302  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  level,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sand-hills  in  the 
south  and  south-east.  The  country  consists  of  two  distinct  tracts, 
that  liable  to  annual  fertilizing  inundations  from  the  Sutlej, 
known  as  the  bket,  and  the  rohi  or  upland  tract.  The  only  river 
is  the  Sutlej,  which  runs  along  the  north-western  boundary. 
The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  gram,  pulses,  oil- 
seeds, cotton,  tobacco,  &c.  The  manufactures  are  of  the 
humblest  kind,  consisting  chiefly  of  cotton  and  wool-weaving, 
and  are  confined  entirely  to  the  supply  of  local  wants.  The 
Lahore  and  Ludhiina  road  runs  for  52  m.  through  the  district, 
and  forms  an  important  trade  route.  The  North-Westem,  the 
Southern  Punjab,  and  a  branch  of  the  Rajputana-Malwa  rail- 
ways serve  the  district.  The  other  important  towns  and  seats 
of  commerce  are  Fazilka  (pop.  8505),  Dharmkot  (6731),  Moga 
(6735),  and  Muktsar  (6389).  Owing  principally  to  the  dryness 
of  its  climate,  Ferozepur  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  excep- 
tionally healthy  district.  In  September  and  October,  however, 
after  the  annual  rains,  the  people  suffer  a  good  deal  from  remit- 
tent fever.  In  1901  the  population  was  958,07a.  Distributaries 
of  the  Sirhind  canal  water  the  whole  district. 

FEROZESHAH,  a  village  in  the  Punjab,  India,  noUble  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  chief  battles  in  the  first  Sikh  War.  The  battle 
immediately  succeeded  that  of  Mudki,  and  was  fought  on.  the 
2ist  and  33nd  of  December  1845.  During  its  course  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  the  British  commander,  was  overruled  by  the  governor- 
general.  Lord  Hardinge,  who  was  acting  as  his  second  in  com- 
mand (see  SzxH  Waks).  At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  fighting 
the  British  had  occupied  the  Sikh  position,  but  had  not  gained 
an  undisputed  victory.  On  the  following  morning  the  battle 
was  resumed,  and  the  Sikhs  were  reinforced  by  a  second  army 
under  Tej  Singh;  but  thiougih  cowardice  or  treachery  Tej  Singh 
withdrew  at  the  critical  moment,  leaving  the  field  to  the  BritidL 
In  the  course  of  the  fight  the  British  lost  694  kiUed  and  1731 
wounded,  the  vast  majority  being  British  troops,  while  the  Sikhs 
lost  xoo  guns  and  about  5000  killed  and  wounded. 

FERRAND,  ANTOINE  FRANCOIS  CLAUDE,  CoiCTE  (2751- 
1825),  French  statesman  and  political  writer,  was  bom  in  Paris 
on  the  4th  of  July  1751,  and  became  a  member  of  the  parlement 
of  Paris  at  eighteen.  He  left  France  with  the  first  party  of 
emigrants,  and  attached  himself  to  the  prince  of  Cond6;  later 
he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  regency  formed  by  the  comte 
de  Provence  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  He  lived  at  Regens- 
burg  until  1801,  when  he  returned  to  France,  though  he  still 
sou^t  to  serve  the  royalist  cause.  In  18 14  Fenand  was  made 
minister  of  sta.te  and  postmaster-general.  He  coimtdrsigned 
the  act  of  sequestration  of  Napoleon's  property,  and  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  restoration  of  tbe  property  of  the  emigrants, 
establishing  a  distinction,  since  become  famous,  between  royalists 
of  la  ligne  droiU  and  those  of  la  ligne  courhe.  At  the  second 
restoration  Ferrand  was  again  for  a  short  time  postmaster- 
general.  He  was  also  made  a  peer  of  France,  member  of  the 
privy  council,  grand-ofiicer  and  secretary  of  the  orders  of  Saint 
Michel  and  the  Saint  Esprit,  and  in  x8x6  member  of  the  Academy, , 
He  continued  his  active  support  of  ultra-royalist  views  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  Paris  on  the  1 7tfa  of  January  2835.    • 

Besides  a  large  number  of  political  pamphlets,  Fenand  is  the 
author  of  L' Esprit  de  riusioiret  ou  LeUres  d'un  pire  d  son  fib  sur  la 
manHre  d'itudur  Vkistoire  (4  vols.,  1803).  which  reackiBd  seven 
editions,  the  last  number  in  1836  having  prefixed  to  it  a  biographical 
sketch  of  .the  author  by  his  nephew  H^cart  de  Thury;  JS^ff 
kistoriqud  de  Madame  Elisabeth  de  Franu  (1814);  (Emns  drama- 
iiques  (1817);  Tkiorie  des  rhdtOions  rapprochU  des  Mnements  qui 
en  ont  eti  Porigine,  le  dheloppement,  ou  la  suite  (4  vols.,  1817);  and 
Hisloire  des  trois  dimembrements  de  la  Pohgnet  pour  faire  suite  d 
rHistoire  de  Vanarchie  de  Pologne  par  RuUuhe  (3  vols.,  1820). 

FERRAR.  NICHOLAS  (159^x637)1  English  theologian,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1592  and  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
graduating  in  x6xc.  He  was  obliged  for  some  years  to  travel  for 
his  health,  but  on  returning  to  England  in  t6i8  became  actively 
connected  with  the  Virginia  Company.  When  this  company 
was  deprived  of  its  patent  in  1623  Ferrar  turned  his  attention 
to  politics,  and  was  elected  to  parliament.    But  he  soon  dedded 


to  devote  himself  to  a  religious  life;  he  purdiased  the  maaor 
of  Little  Gidding  in  Huntingdonshire,  where  he  organised  a 
small  religious  community.  Here,  in  2636,  he  was  ordaiiked  a 
deacon  by  Laud;  and  dedining  preferment,  be  lived  an  austere, 
almost  monastic  life  of  study  and  good  works.  He  died  00  the 
4th  of  December  2637,  and  the  house  was  despcfled  and  the 
community  broken  up  ten  3rears  later.  There  are  ejOant  a 
number  of  "  harmonies  "  of  Uie  Gospel,  printed  and  bound  by 
the  community,  two  of  them  by  Ferrftf  himself.  One  of  the 
latter  was  made  for  Charles  I.  on  his  request,  after  a  visit  in 
2633  to  see  the  "  Armixiian  Nuxmery  at  Little  Gidding, "  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  some  scandalous— and  undcKTved^ 
criticism. 

FERRAR,  ROBERT  (d.  1555),  bishop  of  St  David's  and 
martyr,  bom  about  the  end  of  the  25th  century  of  a  Yorkshire 
family,  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  whoice  be 
proceeded  to  Oxford  and  became  a  canon  regular  of  St  AugusUxie. 
He  came  under  the  influence  of  Thomas  Gerrard  arkd  Lulhera2i 
theotogy,  and  was  compelled  to  bear  a  fs^^t  with  Anthony 
Dalaber  and  others  in  2538.  He  graduated  B.D.  in  2533,  aocom- 
panied  Bishop  Barlow  on  his  embassy  to  Scotland  in  2535,  and 
was  made  prior  of  St  Oswald's  at  Nostell  near  Poniefract.  At 
the  dissolution  he  surrendered  his  priory  withoat  compunctimi 
to  the  crown,  and  received  a  liberal  penakm.  For  the  rest  of 
Henry's  reign  his  career  is  obscure;  perhaps  be  fled  abroad  oa 
the  enactment  of  the  Six  Articles.  He  oettainly  married,  and 
is  said  to  bave  been  made  Cranmer's  fhaplain,  axid  bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Blan;  but  he  was  never  consecrated  to  that  see. 

After  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  Ferrar  was,  probably 
through  the  influence  of  Bishop  Bariow,  appointed  f>i«pi«i«  to 
Protector  Somerset,  a  royal  visitor,  and  bisbop  of  St  David's 
on  Barlow's  translation  to  Bath  and  Wells  in  1548.  He  was 
the  first  bishop  appointed  by  letters  patent  U2ider  the.act  pamni 
in  2547  without  the  form  of  capitular  election;  and  the  service 
performed  at  his  consecraticm  was  also  novd,  being  in  Eo^fish; 
he  also  preached  at  St  Paul's  on  the  22th  of  November  did 
only  as  a  priest  and  not  as  a  bishop,  and  inveighed  against  vest- 
ments and  altars.  At  St  David's  he  had  trouble  at  once  with  his 
smgulariy  turbulent  chapter,  who,  finding  that  be  was  oat  of 
favour  at  court  smce  Somerset's  fall  in  2  549,  brought  a  long  list  of 
fantastic  charges  against  him.  He  had  tau^t  his  cfafld  to  whistle, 
dined  with  his  servants,  talked  of  "  worldly  things  such  as  bak- 
ing, brewing,  eqclosing,  ploughing  and  mining,"  preferred  walking 
to  riding,  and  denounoed  the  debasement  of  the  coinage.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  kindly,  homdy,  somewhat  feckless  person 
like  many  an  excellent  parish  priest,  who  did  not  conceal  his 
indignation  at  some  of  Northumberland's  deeds.  He  had  voted 
against  the  act  of  November  2549  for  a  reform  of  the  canon  law, 
and  on  a  later  occasion  his  nonconformity  brought  h™  into 
conflict  with  the  Council;  be  was  also  the  only  bishop  who 
satisfied  Hooper's  test  of  sacramental  orthodoxy.  The  Council 
accordingly  listened  to  the  accusations  of  Ferrar's  chapter,  and 
in  2553  he  was  summoned  to  London  and  imprisoned  on  a  charge 
of  praemunire  incurred  by  omitting  the  king's  authority  in  n 
commission  which-he  issued  for  the  visiution  of  his  diocese. 
,  Imprisonment  on  such  a  charge  under  Northumberland  mig^t 
have  been  expected  to  lead  to  liberation  under  Maiy.  But  Ferrar 
had  been  a  monk  and  was  married.  Even  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
on  what  legal  ground  he  was  kept  in  the  queen's  bench  prison 
after  July  1553;  for  Maty  herself  was  repudiating  the  royal 
authority  in  religion.  Ferrar's  marriage  accounts  for  the  loss 
of  his  bishopric  in  March  2554,  and  his  opinions  for  his  further 
punishment.  As  soon  as  the  heresy  laws  and'ecdetiasticnl 
jurisdiction  had  been  re-establisAied,  Ferrar  was  ^mffifityd  by 
Gardiner,  and  then  with  signal  indecency  sent  down  to  be  tried 
by  Morgan,  his  successor  in  the  bishopric  of  St  David's.  He 
appealed  from  Morgan's  sentence  to  Pole  as  papal  legate,  but  in 
vain,  and  was  burnt  at  Caermarthen  on  the  30th  of  Mardi  1555. 
It  was  perhaps  the  most  wanton  of  all  Mary's  acts  of  persecntioo; 
Ferrar  had  been  no  such  protagonist  of  the  Reformation  as 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  Hooper  and  Latimer;  he  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Northumberland's  or  Wyatt's  conspiracy.     Be  had 
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taken  no  part  in  politics,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  had  not  said  a 
woni  or  raised  a  hand  against  Maty.  He  was  burnt  simply 
because  he  could  not  change  his  religion  with  the  law  and  would 
not  pretend  that  he  could;  and  his  execution  is  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  idea  that  Maiy  only  persecfuted  heretics  because 
and  when  th^  were  traitors. 

See  Diciionary  ff^  National  Biography,  xviit.  380-382,  and  authorities 
there  cited.  Abo  Acts  of  the  Frivy  Council  (1550-1554) ;  H.  A.  L. 
Hsher.  PoliHtal  History  of  En^tand,  voL  vi.  ^A.  F.  P.) 

FRBRARA,  a  dty  and  archiepiscopal  see  of  Emilia,  Italy, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Ferrara,  30  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bologna, 
situated  30  ft.  above  sea-level  on  the  Po  di  Vomano,  a  branch 
rhannei  ci  the  main  stream  of  the  Po,  which  is  3I  m.  N.  Pop. 
(1901)  3^,968  (town),  86,393  (commune).  The  town  has  broad 
streets  and  numerous  palaces,  which  date  from  the  x6lh  century, 
when  it  was  the  seat  of  the  court  of  the  house  of  Este,  and  had, 
it  IS  said,  zoo,ooo  inhabitants. 

Tbe  most  prominent  building  is  the  square  castle  of  the  house 
of  Este,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  brick  building  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  with  four  towers.    It  was  built  after  1385  and  partly 
restored  in  1554;  the  pavilions  on  the  top  of  the  towers  date 
from  the  latter  year.    Near  it  is  the  hospital  of  S.  Anna,  where 
Tasso  was  confined  during  his  attack  of  insanity  (1579-1586). 
Tbe  Palauo  del  Municipio,  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century,  was  the 
earlier  residence  of  the  Este  family.    Close  by  is  the  cathedral 
of  S.  Giorgio,  consecrated  in  1135,  when  the  Romanesque  lower 
part  of  the  main  facade  and  the  side  facades  were  completed. 
It  was  built  by  Guglielmo  degli  Adelardi  (d.  1 146),  who  is  buried 
in  it.    Tbe  upper  part  of  the  main  facade,  with  arcades  of  pointed 
arcbes,  dates  from  the  X3th  century,  and  the  portal  has  recum- 
bent lions  and'  elaborate  sculptures  above.    The  interior  was 
restored  in  the  baroque  style  in  17x2.    The  campanile,  in  the 
RenaBsadce  style,  dates  from  X451-X493,  but  the  last  storey  was 
added  at  the  end  of  the  x6th  century.    (>pposite  the  cathedral 
Is  the  Gothic  Palazzo  della  Ragione,  in  brick  (13x5-1326),  now 
the  law-courts.    A  little  way  off  is  the  university,  which  has 
faculties  of  law,  medicine  and  natural  science  (hardly  xoo 
students  in  all);  the  library  has  valuable  MSS.,  including  part 
of  that  of  the  Orlando  Furiosc  and  letters  by  Tasso.    The  other 
chorcbes-  are  of  less  interest  than  the  cathedral,  though  S. 
Francesco,  S.  Benedetto,  S.  Maria  in  Vado  and  S.  Cristoforo  are 
aO  food  early  Renaissance  buildings.    The  numerous  early  Re- 
naissance palaces,  often  with  gbod  terra-cotta  decorations,  form 
quite  a  feature  of  Ferrara;  few  towns  of  Italy  have  so  many 
of  tbem  im^wrtionately,  though  they  are  mostly  comparatively 
small  in  size.    Among  them  may  be  noted  those  in  the  N. 
quarter  (especially  the  four  at  the  intersection  of  its  two  main 
streets),  which  was  added  by  Ercole  (Hercules)  I.  in  1492-1505, 
from  the  plans  of  Biagio  Rossetti,  and  hence  called  the  "  Addizione 
Erculea."    The  finest  of  these  is  the  Palazzo  de'  Diamanti,  so 
called  from  tbe  diamond  points  into  which  the  blocks  of  stone 
with  which  it  is  faced  are  cut.    It  contains  the  municipal  picture 
fallety,  with  a  large  number  of  pictures  of  artists  of  the  school 
of  Ferrara.    This  did  not  require  prominence  untU  the  latter 
half  of  tbe  X5ih  century,  when  its  best  masters  were  Cosimo 
Tuia  (1432-Z495)*  Francesco  Cossa  (d.  i^Sd)  and  Ercole  dei 
Roberti  (d.  X496).    To  this  period  are  due  famous  frescoes  in  the 
Palazzo  Schifanota,  which  was  built  by  the  Este  fanuly;  those  of 
tbe  lower  xow  depict  the  life  of  Borso  of  Este,  in  tbe  central 
row  are  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  in  the  upper  are  allegorical 
representations  of  the  months.    The  vestibide  was  decorated 
wUb  stucco  mouldings  by  Domenico'di  Paris  of  Padua.    The 
bmlding  also  contains  fine  choir-books  with  miniatures,  and  a 
collection  of  coins  and  Renaissance  medals.    The  simple  house 
of  Ariosto,  erected  by  himself  after  1526,  in  which  he  died  in 
1532,  Iks  farther  west.    The  best  Ferrarese  masters  of  the  x6th 
century  of  the  Ferrara  school  were  Lorenzo  Costa  (1460-1535), 
and  Dosso  Dossi  (1479-1542),  the  most  eminent  of  all,  while 
Bcnvenuto  Tisi  (Garofalo,  X4B1-Z559)  is  somewhat  monotonous 
and  insipid. 

Tbe  origin  of  Ferrara  is  uncertain,  and  probabilities  are  against 
tbe  siippotitioa  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Forum 


Alieni.  It  was  probably  a  settlement  formed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lagoons  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  It  appears  first  in  a 
document  of  Aistulf  of  753  or  754  as  a  city  forming  part  of  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna.  After  984  we  find  it  a  fief  of  Tedaldo, 
count  of  Modena  and  (^ossa,  nephew  of  the  emperor  Otho  I. 
It  afterwards  made  itself  independent,  and  in  xiox  was  taken 
by  siege  by  the  countess  Matilda.  At  this  time  it  was  mainly 
dominated  by  several  great  families,  among  them  the  Adelardi. 

In  XZ46  Guglielmo,  the  last  of  the  Adelardi,  died,  and  his 
property  passed,  as  the  dowry  of  his  niece  Marchesella,  to 
Azzolino  d'  Este.  Hiere  was  considerable  hostility  between  the 
newly  entered  family  and  the  Salinguerra,  but  after  considerable 
struggles  Azzo  Novello  was  nominated  perpetual  podesti  in 
X242;  in  X259  he  took  Ezzelino  of  Verona  prisoner  in  battle. 
His  grandson,  Obizzo  II.  (X264-X293),  succeeded  him,  and  the 
pope  nominated  him  captain-general  and  defender  of  the  states 
of  the  Church;  and  the  house  of  Este  was  from  henceforth 
settled  in  Ferrara.  Niccold  III.  (X393-X44Z)  received  several 
popes  with  great  magnificence,  especially  Eugene  IV.,  who  held 
a  council  here  in  1438.  His  son  Borso  received  the  fiefs  of 
Modena  and  Reggio  from  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  &s  first 
duke  in  X452  (in  which  year  Girolamo  Savonarola  was  bom  here), 
and  in  1470  was  made  duke  of  Ferrara  by  Pope  Paul  II.  Ercole  I. 
(1471-X505)  carried  on  a  war  with  Venice  and  increased  tbe 
magnificence  of  the  dty.  His  son  Alphonso  I.  married  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  and  continued  the  war  with  Venice  with  success.  In 
1509  he  was  excommunicated  by  Julius  II.,  and  attacked  the 
pontifical  army  in  x  5  x  2  outside  Ravenna,  which  he  took.  Gaston 
de  Foix  fell  in  the  battle,  in  which  he  was  supporting  Alphonso. 
With  the  succeeding  popes  he  was  able  to  make  peace.  He  was 
the  patron  of  Ariosto  from  X5x8  onwards.  His  son  Ercole  II. 
married  Renata,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  of  France;  he  too 
embellished  Ferrara  during  his  reign  (1534-X559).  His  son 
Alphonso  II.  married  Barbara,  sister  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian U.  He  raised  the  gloiy  of  Ferrara  to  its  highest  point, 
and  was  the  patron  of  Tasso  and  Guarini,  favouring,  as  the 
princes  of  his  house  had  always  done,  the  arts  and  sdences.  He 
had  nor  legitimate  male  heir,  and  in  X597  Ferrara  was  claimed  as 
a  vacant  fief  by  Pope  Clement  VUI.,  as  was  also  Comacchio. 
A  fortress  was  constructed  by  him  on  the  site  of  the  castle  of 
Tedaldo,  at  the  W.  angle  of  the  town.  The  town  remained  a 
part  of  the  states  of  the  Church,  the  fortress  being  occupied  by 
an  Austrian  garrison  from  X832  until  X859,  when  it  became  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

A  considerable  area  within  the  walls  of  Ferrara  is  unoccupied 

by  buildings,  especially  on  the  north,  where  the  handsome 

Renaissance   church   of   S.    Cristoforo,    with    the   cemetery, 

stands;  but  modem  times  have  brought  a  renewal  of  industrial 

activity.    Ferrara  is. on  the  main  line  from  Bologna  to  Padua 

and  Venice,  and  has  branches  to  Ravenna  and  Poggio  Rusco 

(for  Suzzara). 

See  G.  Agnelli,  Ferrara  e  Pomposa  (Bergamo,  X902) ;  E.  G.  Gardnen 
Dukes  ottdFoets  of  Ferrara  (London,  1904). 

FERRARA-FLORENCE,  COUNCIL  OF  (X438  ff.).  The  council 
of  Ferrara  and  Florence  was  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  futile 
medieval  attempts  to  reunite  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. 
The  emperor,  John  VI.  Palaeologus,  had  been  advised  by  his 
experienced  father  to  avoid  all  serious  negotiations,  as  they  had 
invariably  resulted  in  increased  bitterness;  but  John,  in  view 
of  the  rapid  dismemberment  of  his  empire  by  the  Turks,  felt 
constrained  to  seek  a  union.  The  situation  was,  however,  com- 
plicated by  the  strife  which  broke  out  between  the  pope  (Eugenius 
IV.)  and  the  oecumenical  coundl  of  Basel  Both  sides  sent 
embassies  to  the  emperor  at  Constantinople,  as  both  saw  the 
importance  of  gaining  the  recogm'tion  and  support  of  the  East, 
for  on  this  practically  depended  the  victory  in  tbe  struggle 
between  papacy  and  coundl  for  the  supreme  jurisdiction  over 
the  church  (see  CouNax^).  The  Greeks,  fearing  the  domination 
of  the  papacy,  were  at  first  more  favourably  inclined  toward 
the  conciUar  party;  but  the  astute  diplomacy  of  the  Roman 
representatives,  who  have  been  charged  by  certain  GreeV  wriipr« 
with  the  skilful  use  of  money  and  of  lies,  won  over  th- 
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Vnib  >  rcUnue  of  about  700  pemnt,  eaUrtaincd  In  Ililjr  at  ihe 
pope'a  apemi.  Ik  nachcd  Fimn  early  in  Much  i4jg.  Here 
a  coundlhad  been  loimall/  opeoed  in  January  by  Ihe  papal 
piTly,  a  bull  of  the  previoui  year  havlsjE  promplly  taliea  advaa- 
tige  ol  Uk  death  of  the  Emperor  Sifliunund  by  ordering  Ihe 
removal  o[  Ibe  counci!  of  Bucl  to  Femra;  and  one  of  the  fint 
■cU  ol  the  auemblage  at  Ferrata  had  been  to  eicommunicate 
the  irnmani  at  BaKl.  A  moolb  after  tbe  coming  of  the  Crecki, 
Ihe  Unlotl  Synod  was  loleisDly  inaugurated  on  the  glh  of  April 
mS.  After  lii  monlbt  of  negotiation,  tbe  EInl  formal  leuion 
Wat  held  on  tbe  Stb  of  October,  and  on  the  i«th  the  real 
luuea  were  reached.  The  lime-honoured  qucition  of  thtJUieque 
*Bi  uill  in  Ibe  foreground  when  it  leemed  lor  levenl  iiaioni 
adviiable  to  Irauafer  the  couidl  to  Flomce:  Ferrata  wu 
threatened  by  coadotlieri,  the  peat  ni  ia|jng;  FlotTnte 
promiKd  a  veEcoroe  lubvention,  and  a  aituation  further  inland 
would  make  it  more  difficult  for  uneoay  Greek  biahopi  to  flee 
the  lynod. 

The  £nt  teuion  at  Florence  and  tbe  levtnteentb  of  tbe  union 
council  look  place  on  the  36lh  ol  February  mg;  there  eniucd 
long  debatea  and  nfgotiationi  on  tbe^iir^ue,  in  which  Markot 
Eugenikoi,  atcbbiihop  of  Epbesus,  spoilt  for  Ihe  itTccoDdlabln; 
but  the  Cmki  under  the  leadenhip  of  Beasuion,  udibisbop 
of  Nicaea,  and  Iiidor,  melmpolittn  of  Kiev,  at  length  tnade  a 
declaration  on  ihe^/ia^aj  (4tb  of  June),  to  whith  all  lavr  Markos 
Eugcnikn  lubicribcd.  On  Ihe  ntit  topic  ol  importance,  the 
primacy  of  the  pope,  the  project  ol  union  nearly  luBered  ship- 
wreck; but  here  a  vague  formula  nai  finally  conitmcted  which, 
whne  acknowledgiDt  Ihe  pope's  right  to  govern  the  churcb, 
attempted  to  ufeguatd  at  well  the  righti  ol  tbe  patriarcba. 
On  Ihe  basl  of  the  above-mentioned  agreements,  aa  well  at  of 
minor  ditcultjoni  aa  10  purgatory  and  the  Euchariil,  the  decrte 
of  union  waa  drawn  up  in  Latin  and  in  Girek,  und  tigned  on  Ibe 
Stb  of  July  by  tbe  pope  and  the  Creek  emperor,  and  all  Ihe 
nemben  of  (he  tynod  tavc  Eugcoikot  and  one  Creek  bishop 
who  bad  Hed;  and  on  the  following  day  it  wat  Mlemnly  pub- 
lished in  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  The  de<ne  eiplauit  the 
flioqia  in  a  manner  acceptable  10  the  Creekt,  but  doe*  not 
require  Ihem  to  inieit  the  term  in  their  aymbol;  it  demandt 
that  celebrants  follow  the  custom  of  their  own  church  as  to  Ihe 
employment  of  leavened  0£  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist. 
It  ttatet  etientially  the  Roman  doctrine  ol  purgatory,  and  aascna 
the  worid-wide  primacy  of  the  pope  at  the  "  true  vicar  of  Chriti 
and  tbe  head  oi  tbe  whole  Church,  the  Father  and  teacher  ol  all 
Christiana  ";  but,  10  tatiify  tbe  Greeks,  Incontistently  adds  that 
alt  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Oriental  patrlinhi  an  to  be 
mauitiined  unimpaired.  After  the  eonsummition  of  the  uoion 
the  Greeks  remained  in  Florence  for  leveral  weeki,  ditcuuing 
matten  tuch  as  tbe  bturgy ,  the  administralion  ol  Ihe  sacraments, 
and  divorce;  and  Ibey  uiiled  Itoin  Venice  to  Constantinople 
in  October. 

llie  (Duadt,  bowever.  desirous  of  negotlaimg  unlont  with  the 
■ninot  churcbe*  of  Ihe  East,  remained  in  lession  for  leveral  yean, 
and  seems  never  to  have  reached  a  formal  adjoununent-  The. 
decree  for  the  Armcniant  was  published  on  the  jjnd  of  November 
143$;'  they  accepted  the  fiiioqiu  and  the  Athaaaaian  creed, 
rejected  Monophytitism  and  Monothelilitm,  agreed  to  the  de- 
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:h  of  April     .. 
would  be  Irantlcncd  to  the  La  u 

Jirabilet,  Ihrougb  a  monk  named  Andieai,  who,  at  leasl  as 
regards  Ahyitinia,  acted  in  eacess  of  bis  powers.  The  Dttretutn 
pro  Jacobitii,  published  on  the  4th  of  February  144?,  is,  like 
that  for  the  Armenians,  of  high  dogmatic  interest,  as  it  suramar- 
iies  the  doctrine  of  the  great  medieval  scholastics  on  the  poinli 
in  coDlroveny-  The  decree  for  the  Syrians,  published  at  tbe 
Lateian  on  the  joth  of  Seplember  1444,  and  those  lor  Ihe 
Chaldeans  (Neslorians)  and  the  Maioniles  (MonotheUtes),  pub- 
lished at  the  last  known  session  ol  tbe  council  on  the  7ih  of 
August  1445,  added  nolfaing  oi  doctrinal  importance.     Thou^ 


results  of  these  unions  were  tlie 
ilulisl  papacy  and  the  bringing 
e  Bcssaiion,  to  the  West,  the 
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rcjctled  by  three  Oriental  patriarchs  at  a  synod  of 
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Yi),  (ippendiv};  J.  Zhiihman.  IHt 
II  uM  CdiuiJ  Rn  Ftrrna  (VicDiia. 
\Ul.  TlK  Hillary  Bt  On  CbuhoI  ti 
tniu.  from  the  Ruuian  by  Basil  Popolr.  ed.  by  J-  M. 
N>.4l<  (London.  IHi);  C.  J.  von  Hr^elc,  QnndiriffSilMiU.  vol.  7 
il  icibiugi.B..  1874).  619-761,  mT.,  814  "'^H-.Anui.ijCirrftoal 
J^rs>ariA  (Paris,  lire),  iyny.  A.  Winchiurr,  Vbrr  di.  Qmrilw^ 
:„-Crsckickli^in>Tnai*rrCiiuili{BraUii.  iMi).  (DiBeniiioa); 
M  Cii4(hioo.  A  Hitbiry  t]  On  Fnpncy  itiint  Ikr  Pcrind  d/  tie  Rifir- 
>i:.^iii-i,  vol.  I  (London,  isai),  ITJ-IW  (vivid);  KnOpAer,  in  Weuer 
„n.1  U'ehe-i  JCvckfWrntoi.  vol.  4  V-d  ed,.  FnKbuiv  L  B.,  itSj). 

~  ■■ ■  -'■  L.  Pastor,  Hiilory  0/  Ui  Fnpa.  v*  ■ 
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ft; ':  F.  katteidHiich.  UhUdi  in  HrikicMn 
emm.  vol.  I  (Freibuiri.  B-.  lB9>).  iiS  R.;  N.  Kalogent, 
of  Palras.  "  LHe  VeiliandluDgen  iwiichen  der  onhodogi- 


ol.  I  (Bern,  iSgj,  39-57);  y-  Tichacken.  in  Ken«-Ha<ick.  J^«>^ 
nrythpadir.  vol.  6  lird  ed„  Leipiig,  1899),  45-4(  (good  biblio. 
rjphy);  Waltci  Nordcn,  Ooi  PapHMm  ipiySjwiM:  Oi.  rmM.mi 
'?r  bndtn  idOihtr  bntf  dot  PnbUm  ihrtr  WudtntriiBintui  Hi  r45 1 
IkTlln,  1903).  1"  1-  CW.  W.  R-') 

FERRAHI,  DAUDBH2I0  (iiGf-iSM),  luliao  painter  and 
..ulfjior,  ol  the  Milanese,  or  man  ciricily  the  PiedmODlese. 
.climl,  was  born  at  Valduggia,  Piedmonl,  and  is  said  (very 
lubiously)  to  have  learned  ihe  elements  of  painting  ■!  Velcelli 
riim  Girolamo  Giovenone,  He  neil  studied  in  Milan,  in  tbe 
(hool  of  Scotto,  and  some  say  of  Luini;  towards  1504  be 
i-.i(eeded  to  Florence,  and  alterwatds  (it  used  10  be  altegedt  to 
(iime.  His  pictorial  style  may  be  considered  as  derived  mainly 
r  .m  the  old  Milanese  school,  with  a  considctaMe  tinge  of  tbe 
r.iiuciice  of  Di  Vinci,  and  later  on  of  Raphael;  In  his  personal 
11  inner  there  WIS  aotncthing  of  the  demonilralive  and  fanUttic 
I  he  gentler  qualiiics  diminished,  and  the  stronger  intensified, 
15  hi!  piogteascd.  By  isJi  he  was  at  Vaiallo  in  Piedmont,  and 
urc,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacro  Monte,  Ihe  sanctuary  of  Ibe 

i  hi5  is  a  ftesco  ol  the  Crucihiion.  with  a  multitude  of  figure*. 

,t.~.-  h.  powerful  in  eipression.  Other  leading  eaamplei  are  the 
-Mowing.  In  the  Royal  Gallery,  Turin,  a  "  Fictt."  an  ahleeariy 
■.irk.  In  the  Brera  Galtety,  Milan,  "  St  Katharine  miracukwslv 
iroicrvcd  from  the  Torluie  of  the  Wheel."  a  very  characteristic 


aria  dclla  Pace,  three  ol  them  being  from  the 
and  Anna.  In  the  cathedral  of  Vcrcrlli,  the 
I  with  Angels  and  Saints  under  an  Orance 
rciory  of  San  Paolo,  the  "  Last  Supper."    la 
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In  the  Louvre, "  St  Paul  MediUting."  In  Varallo,  convent  of  the 
Minorites  (1507), »  "  Presentation  in  the  Temple/'  and  "  Christ 
among  the  Doctors,"  and  (after  25x0)  the  "  History  of  Christ," 
in  twenty-one  subjects;  also  an  ancona  in  six  compartments, 
named  the  "  Ancona  di  San  Gaudenzio."  In  Santa  Maria  (^ 
Loieto,  near  Varallo  (after  2537),  an  ''Adoration."  In  the 
church  of  Saronno,  near  Milan,  the  cupola  (1535),  a  "  Glory  of 
Angels,"  in  which  the  beauty  of  tiie  school  of  Da  Vind  alternates 
with  bravura  of  foreshortenings  in  the  mode  of  Correggio.  In 
Milan,  Santa  Maria  dclle  Grazie  (1542),  the  "Scourgingof  Christ," 
aa  "  Ecce  Homo  "  and  a  "  Crucifixion."  The  "  Scourging,"  or 
dse  a  "  Last  Supper,"  in  the  Passione  of  Milan  (unfinish^),  is 
regarded  as  Ferrari's  latest  work.  He  was  a  very  prolific  painter, 
Hivingutshfd  by  strong  expression,  animation  and  fulness  of 
composition,  and  abundant  invention;  he  was  skilful  in  painting 
horses,  and  his  decisive  rather  hard  colour  is  marked  by  a 
partiality  for  shot  tints  in  drapery.  In  general  character,  his 
work  appertains  more  to  the  X5th  than  the  i6th  cedtury.  His 
fttbjects  were  always  of  the  sacred  order.  Ferrari's  death  took 
place  in  Milan.  Besides  Lanini,  already  mentioned,  Andrea 
Solario,  Giambattista  della  Cerva  and  Fermo  Stella  were  three 
of  his  principal  scholars.  He  is  represented  to  us  as  a  good  man, 
attached  to  his  country  and  his  art,  jovial  and  sometimes 
facetious,  but  an  enemy  of  scandal.  The  reputation  which  he 
cajoyed  soon  after  his  death  was  very  great,  but  it  has  not  fully 
stood  the  test  of  time.    Lomazxo  went  so  far  as  to  place  him 

seventh  among  the  seven  prime  painters  of  Italy. 

See  G.  Bordiga,  two  works  oonceminff  Caitdeimo  Ferrori  (x8si  and 
18^):  G.  Cotombo.  Vila  ed  op^t  it  Gavdenna  Penan  (1881); 
EtMl  Halaey,  Caudmaic  Ftrrari  (in  the  series  Greal  Masters^  X90A). 

There  was  another  painter  nearly  contempoiary  with  Gaudenzio, 
Difendeate  Ferrari,  alio  of  the  Lombard  school.  His  oelebrity'is  by 
DO  means  equal  to  that  of  Gaudenzio;  but  Kugfer  (1887,  as  edited 
by.Lajrard)  pronounced  htm  to  be  "a  good  aira  original  cotourist, 
and  the  best  artist  that  Piedmont  has  produced."       (W.  M.  R.) 

FHBHABI,  OIUSBPPB  (x8x2-x876),  Italian  philosopher, 
historian  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Milan  on  the  7th  of  March 
18 1  a,  and  died  in  Rome  on  the  and  of  July  1876.  He  studied  law 
at  Pavia,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  X851.  A  follower  of 
Romagnosi  (d.  1835)  and  Giovan  Battista  Vioo  (q.v.),  his  first 
wo^  were  an  article  in  the  BiUioteca  Itaiiana  entitled  "  Mente 
di  Gian  Domenico  Romagnosi "  (1835),  and  a  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  Vico,  prefaced  by  an  appreciation  (1835).  Find- 
ing Italy  uncongenial  to  his  ideas,  he  went  to  France  and,  in 
1830,  produced  in  Paris  his  Vico  et  ntalie,  followed  by  La 
NouBttU  Rdipcn  4t  Campanetta  and  La  Thiorie  de  Perreur, 
On  account  of  these  works  he  was  madeDocteur-^lettres  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  professor  of  phiktsophy  at  Rochefort  (X840).  His 
views,  however,  provoked  antagonism,  and  in  x84a  he  was 
•l^poiBted  to  the  chair  of  plulosophy  at  Strassbmg.  After  fresh 
trouble  with  the  dergy,  he  returned  to  Paris  and  published  a 
defence  of  his  theories  in  a  work  entitled  Idies  sur  la  poliiique 
deFlaiamttd'ArisioU.  After  a  short  connexion  with  the  college 
at  Bouiges,  he  devoted  himself  from  1849  to  1858  exclusively  to 
writing.  The  works  of  this  period  are  Les  Pkilosophes  Salariis, 
MaekiaveijMte  da  HpoiMUcHs  de  noire  temps  (1849),  La  Federa- 
aiom  repubUicana  (1851),  La  FHosofia  della  riwdusione  (x85x), 
V  Italia  dope  U  edpo  di  State  (1852),  Histoire  da  riiMdutions,  ou 
Cmetfa  et  Cihelnu  (1858;  Italian  trans.,  X87X-X873).  In  X859 
be  retnraed  to  Italy,  where  he  opposed  Cavour,  and  uj^ld 
fedeiaEiim  against  the  policy  of  a  single  Italian  monarchy.  In 
spite  of  this  opposition,  he  held  chairs  of  philosophy  at  Turin, 
Milan  and  Rome  in  succession,  and  during  several  administrations 
fcpreieated  the  college  of  Gavirate  in  the  chamber.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  coondl  of  education  and  was  made  senator  on  the 
15th  of  May  X876.  Amongst  other  works  may  be  menrioned 
BiMl0ire  de  la  raieom  d'itat.  La  China  et  V  Europa,  Corso  ^  istoria 
iegfi  teriUon  poUOei  itaHam.  A  sceptic  in  philosophy  and  a 
icvofaitionist  in  politics,  rejoicing  in  controversy  of  all  kinds,,  he 
was  admired  as  a  man,  as  an  orator,  and  as  a  writer. 

See  Marro  Macchi,  AmnuHo  itierko  ilaliano  (MDan,  1877); 
Masaokni,  Gimtppe  Ferran;  Werner,  2>m  ilak  PkUcsopkie  da  to. 
Jakrk.  VOL  3  (Vienna,  1883);  Cberwsg,  History  af  Fkilosopky  (Eng. 
' iL46l  folL). 


FBRllARIt  PAOLO  (182S-X889),  Italian  dramatist,  was  bom 
at  Modena.  After  producing  some  minor  pieces,  in  1852  he 
made  his  reputation  as  a  playwright  with  Coldom  e  le  sue  sedici 
commedie.  Among  numerous  Uter  plays  his  comedy  Parini  « 
la  satira  (x8s7)  had  considerable  success.  Ferrari  may  be 
regarded  as  a  follower  of  Goidoni,  modelling  himself  on  the 
French  theatrical  methods.  His  collected  pUys  were  published 
in  1877-1880. 

FERREIRA,  ANTONIO  (x  528-1 569),  Portuguese  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Lisbon;  his  father  held  the  post  of  acrivdo  de  faunda 
in  the  house  of  the  duke  of  Coimbra  at  Setubal,  so  that  he  must 
there  have  met  the  great  adventurer  Mendes  Pinto.  In  x  547- 
1548  he  went  to  the  university  of  Coimbra,  and  on  the  x6th  of 
July  1551  took  his  bachelor's  degree.  The  Sonnets  forming  the 
First  Book  in  his  collected  works  date  from  1532  and  contain  the 
history  of  his  eariy  love  for  an  unknown  lady.  They  seem  to 
have  been  written  in  Coimbra  or  during  vacations  in  Lisbon; 
and  if  some  are  dry  axul  stilted,  others,  like  the  admirable 
No.  45,  are  full  of  feeling  and  tears.  The.Sonnets  in  the  Second 
Book  were  inspired  by  D.  Maria  Pimentel,  whom  he  afterwards 
married,  and  they  are  marked  by  that  chastity  of  sentiment, 
seriousness  and  ardent  patriotism  which  characterized  the  man 
and  the  writer.  Ferrdra's  ideal,  as  a  poet,  was  to  win  "  the 
applause  of  the  good,"  and,  in  the  preface  to  his  poems,  he  says, 
"  I  am  content  with  this  c^ory,  that  I  .have  loved  my  land  and 
my  people."  He  was  intimate  with  princes,  nobles  and  the  most 
distinguished  literary  men  of  the  time,  such  as  the  scholarly 
Diogo  de  Teive  and  the  poets  Bemardes,  Csminha  and  Corte« 
Real,  as  well  as  with  the  aged  S&  de  Miranda,  the  founder  of  the 
classical  school  of  which  Ferreira  became  the  foremost  repre- 
sentative. 

The  death  in  1554  of  Prince  John,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  drew 
from  him,  as  from  Camoens,  Bemardes  and  Caminha,  a  poetical 
lament,  which  consisted  of  an  elegy  axul  two  eclogues,  imitative 
of  Viri^  and  Horace,  and  devoid  of  interest.  0^  the  X4th  of 
July  X555  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  an  event  which  was  cele- 
brated, according  to  custom,  by  a  sort  of  Roman  triumph,  and 
he  stayed  on  as  a  professor,  finding  Coimbra  with  its  picturesque 
environs  congenial  to  his  poetical  tastes  and  love  of  a  country 
life.  The  year  1557  produced  his  sixth  elegy,  addressed  to  the 
son  of  the  great  Albuquerque,  a  poem  of  noble  patriotism 
expressed  in  eloquent  and  sonorous  verse,  and  in  the  next  year 
he  married.  After  a  short  and  happy  married  life,  his  wife  died, 
and  the  ninth  sonnet  of  Book  2  describes  her  end  in  moving 
words.  This  loss  lent  Ferreira's  verse  an  added  austerity,  and 
the  independence  of  his  muse  is  remarkable  when  he  addresses 
King  Sebastian  axul  reminds  him  of  his  duties  as  well  as  his 
rights.  On  the  X4th  of  October  1567  he  became  Disembargador 
da  Casa  do  Civd,  and  had  to  leave  the  quiet  of  Coimbra  for  Lisbon. 
His  verses  tell  how  he  disliked  the  change,  and  how  the  bustle  of 
the  capital,  ohen  a  great  conunerdal  emporium,  made  him  sad 
and  almost  tongue-tied  for  poetry.  The  intrigues  and  moral 
twists  of  the  courtiers  and  traders,  among  whom  he  was  forced 
to  live,  hurt  his  fine  sense  of  honour,  and  he  felt  his  mental 
isolation  the  more,  because  his  friends  were  few  and  scattered 
in  that  great  dty  which  the  discoveries  and  conquests  of  the 
Portuguese  had  made  the  centre  of  a  world  empire.  In  x  569  a 
terrible  epidemic  of  carbunculous  fever  broke  out  and  carried 
off  50,000  inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  and,  on  the  29th  of  November, 
Ferreira,  who  had  sU3red  there  doing  his  duty  when  others  fled, 
fell  a  victim. 

Horace  was  his  favourite  poet,  erodition  his  muse,  and  his 
admiration  of  the  classics  made  him  disdain  the  popular  poetry 
of  the  Old  School  {Escda  Vdha)  represented  by  Gil  Vicente. 
His  national  feeling  would  not  allow  him  to  write  in  Latin  or 
Spanish,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  but  his  Portuguese  is 
as  Latinized  as  he  could  make  it,  and  he  even  calls  his  poetical 
works  Poemas  Lusitanos.  Sk  de  Miranda  had  philosophized  in 
the  familiar  redondilha^  introduced  the  epistle  and  founded  the 
comedy  of  learning.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  revolution,  w* ' 
Ferreira  c  '*oning  the  hendecasyllable  f< 

Italian  <*  imposing  the  noble  anc* 
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RooQAn  poetxy  of  his  letters,  odes  and  ckgies.  It  was  all  done 
of  set  purpose,  for  he  was  a  reformer  conscious  of  his  mission 
and  resolved  to  cany  it  out  The  gross  realism  of  the  popular 
poetry,  its  lack  of  culture  and  its  cuelessness  of  form,  offended 
his  educated  taste,  and  its  picturesquencss  and  ingenuity  made 
no  appeal  to  him.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  though 
he  earned  the  applause  of -men  of  letters  he  failed  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  his  countrsrmen.  Ferxcira  wrote  the  Terentian  prose 
comedy  BrislOf  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  (1553),  and  dedicated 
it  to  ^nce  John  in  the  name  of  the  university.  It  is  neither 
a  comedy  of  character  nor  manners,  but  its  vis  comica  lies  in  its 
plot  and  situations.  The  CiosOf  a  later  product,  may  almost 
be  called  a  comedy  of  character.  Casiro  is  Ferreira's  most  con- 
siderable work,  and,  in  date,  is  the  first  tragedy  in  Portuguese, 
and  the  second  in  modem  European  literature.  Though 
fashioned  on  the  great  models  of  the  andents,  it  has  little  plot  or 
action,  and  the  characters,  except  that  of  the  prince,  are  ill' 
designed.  It  is  really  a  splendid  poem,  with  a  chorus  which 
sings  the  sad  fate  of  Ignes  in  musical  odes,  rich  in  feeling  and 
grandeur  of  expression.  Her  love  is  the  chaste,  timid  affection 
of  a  wife  and  a  vassal  rather  than  the  strong  passion  of  a  mistress, 
but  Pedro  is  really  the  man  history  describes,  the  love-fettered 
prince  whom  the  tragedy  of  Ignes's  death  converted  into  the  cruel 
tyrant.  King  Alfonso  is  little  more  than  a  shadow,  and  only 
meets  Ignes  once,  his  son  never;  while,  stranger  still,  Pedro  and 
Ignez  never  come  on  the  ^tage  together,  and  their  love  is  merely 
narrated.  Nevertheless,  Ferreira  merits  all  praise  for  choosing 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  in  Portuguese  histoiy  for  his 
subject,  and  though  it  has  since  been  handled  by  poets  of  renown 
in  many  differenc  languages,  none  has  been  able  to  surpass  the 
old  master. 

The  Casiro  was  firrt  printed  In  Lisbon  in  1587,  and  it  is  induded  in 
Ferroia's  Poemas,  published  in  imS  bv  his  son.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Muasrave  (London,  1825),  and  the  chorus  of  Act  L  appeared 
again  in  Engush  in  the  Savoy  for  July  1896.  It  has  also  been  done 
into  French  and  German.  The  Bristo  and  Cioso  first  appeared 
with  the  comedies  of  Si  de  Miranda  in  Lisbon  in  1622.  Tncre  b 
a  good  modem  edition  of  the  Comfdete  Works  of  Ferreira  (a 
voM.,  Paris,  1865).  See  Castilbo's  AtUonio  Ferreira  (x  vols.,  Rio, 
1865).  which  contains  a  full  tnographtcal  and  critical  study  with 
extracts.  (E.  Pa.) 

FEBBBL*S  LAW,  in  physical  geography.  "  If  a  body  moves 
in  any  direction  on  the  earth's  surface,  there  is  a  deflecting  force 
arising  from  the  earth'a  rotation,  which  deflects  it  to  the  right 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  to  the  left  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere." This  law  applies  to  every  body  that  is  set  in  motion 
upon  the  surface  of  the  rotating  earth,  but  usually  the  duration 
of  the  motion  of  any  body  due  to  a  single  impulse  is  so  brief, 
and  there  are  so  many  f  rictional  disturbances,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  observe  the  results  of  this  deflirting  force'.  The  movements 
of  the  atmoq>here,  however,  are  upon  a  scale  large  enou|^  to 
make  this  observation  ea^,  and  the  simplest  evident  is  obtained 
from  a  study  of  the  direction  of  the  air  movements  in  the  great 
wind  systems  of  the  globe.    (See  Meteoboiogy.) 

FERREBS,  the  name  of  a  great  Norman-English  feudal  house, 
derived  from  Ferri^res-St-Hllaire,  to  the  south  of  Bemay,  in 
Normandy.  Its  ancestor  Walkelin  was  slain  in  a  feud  during 
the  Conqueror's  minority,  leaving  a  son  Henry,  who  took  part 
in  the  ConquesL  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  his  fief 
extended  into  fourteen  counties,  but  the  great  bulk  of  it  was  in 
Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire,  especially  the  former.  He  him- 
self occurs  in  Worcestershire  as  one  of  the  royal  conmiissioners 
for  the  survey.  He  established  his  chief  seat  at  Tutbury  Castle, 
Staffordshire,  on  the  Derbyshire  border,  and  founded  there  a 
Guniac  priory.  As  was  the  usual  practice  with  the  great  Norman 
houses,  his  eldest  son  succeeded  to  Ferriires,  and,  according  to 
Stapleton,  he  was  ancestor  of  the  Oakham  house  of  Ferrers, 
whose  memory  is  preserved  by  the  horseshoes  hanging  in  the  hall 
of  their  castle.  Robert,  a  younger  son  of  Henry,  inherited  his 
vast  English  fief,  and,  for  hisservices  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard 
(1x38),  was  created  earl  of  Derby  by  Stephen.  He  appears  to 
have  died  a  year  after. 

Both  the  title  and  the  arms  of  the  earb  have  been  the  subject 


of  much  discussion,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  styled  iDdiffer- 
ently  earb  of  Derby  or  Nottingham  (both  counties  then  foiming 
bne  shrievalty)  or  of  Tutbury,  or  simply  (de)  Ferrers.    Robert, 
the  and  eari,  who  founded  Merevale  Abbey,  was  father  of  WiUiam, 
the  3rd  earl,  who  began  the  opposition  of  hb  house  to  the  crown 
by  joining  in  the  great  revolt  of  1x73,  when  he  fortified  hb  castles 
of  Tutbury  and  DuflSeld  and  plundered  Nottingham,  whidi  was 
held  for  the  king.    On  hb  subsequent  submission  hb  castles 
were  razed.    Dying  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  xxgo,  he  was  succeeded 
by  hb  son  WilUam,  who  attacked  Nottingham  on  Richard's 
behalf  in  1x94,  but  whom  King  John  favoured  and  confirmed 
in  the  earidom  of  Derby,  x  X99.    A  claim  that  he  was  heir  to  the 
honour  of  Peveral  of  Nottingham,  which  has  puzzled  geneaJo- 
gbts,  was  compromised  with  the  king,  whom  the  earl  thenceforth 
stoutly  supported,  being  with  him  at  hb  dieath  and  witnessing 
hb  wQl,  with  hb  brother-in-law  the  earl  of  Chester,  aiKl  with 
William  Marshal,  eari  of  Pembroke,  whose  daughter  married 
hb  son.    With  them  also  he  acted  in  securing  the  succession 
of  the  young  Henxy,  joining  in  the  siege  of  Mountsorrd  and  the 
battle  of  Lincoln.    But  he  was  one  of  those  great  nobles  who 
looked  with  jealousy  on  the  rising  power  of  the  king's  favourites* 
In  xaa7  he  was  one  of  the  earb  who  rose  against  him  on  behalf 
of  hb  brother  Richard  and  made  him  restore  the  forest  charters, 
and  in  1237  he  was  one  of  the  three  counsellors  forced  on  the  king 
by  the  barons.    Hb  influence  had  by  thb  time  been  further 
increased  by  the  death,  in  1232,  of  the  earl  of  Chester,  whose 
sbter,  hb  wife,  inherited  a  vast  estate  between  the  Ribble  and 
the  Mersey.    On  hb  death  in  X247,  hb  son  William  succeeded 
as  sth  earl,  and  inherited  through  hb  wife  her  share  of  the  great 
possessions  of  the  Marshals,  earb  of  Pembroke.    By  hb  second 
wife,  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Winchester,  be  was  father  of 
Robert,  6th  and  last  earL    Succeeding  as  a  miirar  in  1254, 
Robert  had  been  secured  by  the  king,  as  early  as  1249,  **  a 
husband  for  hb  wife's  niece,  Marie,  daughter  of  Hugh,  count  of 
Angoul^me,  but,  in  spite  of  thb,  be  joined  the  opposition  in 
1263  and  distinguished  hixnself  by  hb  violence.    He  was  one 
of  the  five  earb  suxnmoned  to  Simon  de  Montfort's  parliament, 
though,  on  taking  the  earl  of  Gloucester's  part,  he  was  arrested 
by  Simon.    In  q>ite  of  thb  he  was  compelled  on  the  king's 
triumph  to  forfeit  hb  castles  and  seven  years'  revenues.    In 
X266  he  broke  out  again  in  revolt  on  hb  own  estates  in  Derby- 
shire, but  was  utterly  defeated  at  Chestexfidd  by  Henry  **  of 
Almain,"  deprived  of  his  earldom  and  lands  and  imprisoned. 
Eventually,  in  1269,  he  agreed  to  pay  £50,000  for  restoration, 
and  to  pledge  all  his  lands  save  Chartley  and  Holbrook  for  its 
payment.    As  he  was  iu>t  able  to  find  the  money,  the  lands  passed 
to  the  king's  son,  Edmtmd,  to  whom  they  had  been  granted  qq 
hb  forfeiture. 

The  eari's  son  John  succeeded  to  Chartley,  a  Staffordshire 
estate  long  famous  for  the  wild  cattle  in  its  chase,  and  was  san»- 
moned  as  a  baron  in  X299,  though  he  had  joixwd  the  K«wvnf^| 
opposition  in  1297.  On  the  death,  in  X450,  of  the  last  Feirexs 
lord  of  Chartley,  the  barony  passed  with  hb  daughter  to  the 
Devereux  family  and  then  to  the  Shirleys,  one  of  whom  was 
created  Eari  Fexiers  in  X  71 X.  The  barony  has  been  in  abqraiice 
since  1855. 

The  line  of  Ferrers  of  Groby  was  founded  by  WQliam',  younger 
brother  of  the  last  earl,  who  inherited  from  hb  motha  Margaret 
de  Qmad  her  esute  of  Groby  in  Leicestershire,  and  some  Fefxeis 
numors  from  hb  father.  Hb  son  was  sununoned  as  a  baion  in 
1300,  but  on  the  death  of  hb  descendant,  William,  Lord  Ferrers 
of  Groby,  in  1445,  the  barony  passed  with  hb  granddau^ter 
to  the  Grey  family  and  was  forfeited  with  the  dukedom  <rf  SuffoDt 
in  X554.  A  younger  son  of  William,  the  last  lord,  married  the 
heiress  of  Tamworth  Castle,  and  hb  lixie  was  seated  at  Tamworth 
till  x68o,  when  an  heiress  carried  it  to  ason  of  the  first  Eari 
Ferrers.  From  Sir  Henry,  a  younger  son  of  the  first  Ferreis  of 
Tamworth,  descended  Ferrers  of  Baddesley  Clinton,  seated  there 
in  the  male  line  till  towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  The 
line  of  Ferrers  of  Wemme  was  foimded  by  a  younger  son  off 
Lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Wemme^ 
Ca  Salop,  and  was  summoned  as  a  baron  in  her  ri(^t;  bat  it 
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ended  with  tlietr  son.    There  are  doubtless  male  descendants 
of  this  great  Norman  house  still  in  existence. 

Higham  Ferrers,  Northants,  and  Woodham  Ferrers,  Essex, 
take  their  names  from  this  family.  It  has  been  alleged  that  they 
bore  horseshoes  for  their  arms  in  allusion  to  Ferri^res  (t.r.  iron- 
works); but  when  and  why  they  were  added  to  their  coat  is  a 

moot  point. 

See  Dufdale'f  Baronapt',  J.  R.  Planch^'s  Tk€  Conqueror  and  Mis 
Cempomomsi  G.  E.  C(olcayne)'s  Complete  Peerage;  Chronicles 
CMd  Memorials  (Rolls  Series);  T.  Stapleton's  Jtotuli  Scaccarii  Nor- 
sMsmie.  (J-  H.  R.) 

FERRBR8»  LAURSNCB  SHIRLEY,  4TH  Eaxl  (1720-1760), 
the  last  nobleman  in  England  to  suffer  a  felon's  death,  was  bom 
on  the  x8th  of  August  1720.  There  was  insanity  in  his  family, 
mad  from  an  early  age  his  behaviour  seems  to  have  been  eccentric, 
and  his  temper  violent,  though  he  was  quite  capable  of  manag- 
ing  his  business  affairs.  In  1758  his  wife  obtained  a  separation 
from  him  for  cruelty.  The  Ferrers  estates  were  then  vested 
in  trustees,  the  Earl  Ferrers  secured  the  appointment  of  an  old 
family  steward,  Johnson,  as  receiver  of  rents.  This  man  faith- 
fully performed  his  duty  as  a  servant  to  the  trustees,  and  did 
not  prove  amenable  to  Ferrer's  personal  wishes.  On  the  x8th 
of  January  1760,  Johnson  called  at  the  earl's  mansion  at  Staunton 
Harold,  Leicestershire,  by  appointment,  and  was  directed  to  his 
lordship's  study.  Here,  after  some  business  conversation,  Lord 
FcRCts  shot  hLn.  In  the  following  April  Ferrers  was  tried  for 
murder  by  his  peers  in  Westminster  HalL  His  defence,  which 
he  conducted  in  person  with  great  ability,  was  a  plea  of  insanity, 
and  it  was  supported  by  considerable  evidence,  but  he  was  found 
guilty.  He  subsequently  said  that  he  had  onty  pleaded  insanity 
to  oblige  his  family,  and  that  he  had  himself  always  been  ashamed 
of  such  a  defence.  On  the  5th  of  May  1760,  dressed  in  a  light- 
coloured  suit,  embroidered  with  silver,  he  was  taken  in  his  own 
carnage  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  lybum  and  there  hanged. 
It  has  been  said  that  as  a  ooncrsaion  to  his  order  the  rope  used 
wasof  silk. 

See  Peter  Burioe,  Celebrated  Trials  connected  wilk  ike  Aristocracy 
in  the  Relations  of  Prieale  Life  (London,  1849);  Edward  Walford, 
Tales  ef  ow  Great  Families  (London,  1877) ;  HotoeWs  Stale  Trials 
<l8i6),  xiz.  885-980. 

FERRET,  a  domesticated,  and  frequently  albino  breed  of 
<|nadrupcd,  derived  from  the  wild  polecat  {Putorius  foelidus, 
or  F.  psitorius),  which  it  closely  resembles  in  size,  form,  and 
habits,  and  with  which  it  interbreeds.  It  differs  in  the  colour  of 
its  fur,  which  is  usually  yellowish-white,  and  of  its  eyes,  which 
are  pinky^ed.  The  "  polecat-ferret "  is  a  brown  breed,  appar- 
ently the  product  of  the  above-mentioned  cross.  The  ferret 
attains  a  length  of  about  14  in.,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which 
measures  5  in.  Although  exhibiting  coittiderable  lameness,  it 
seems  incapablr  of  attachment,  and  when  not  properly  fed,  or 
wben  irritated,  is  apt  to  give  painful  evidence  of  its  ferocity. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  in  destroying  rats  and  other  vermin,  and 
in  driving  rabbits  from  their  burrows.  The  ferret  is  remarkably 
prolific,  the  female  bringing  forth  two  broods  annually,  each 
numbering  from  six  to  nine  young.  It  is  said  to  occasionally 
devour  iu  young  immediately  after  birth,  and  in  this  case 
produces  another  brood  soon  after.  The  ferret  was  well  known 
to  the  Romans,  Strabo  stating  that  it  was  brought  from  Africa 
into  Spain,  and  Pliny  that  it  was  employed  in  his  time  in  rabbit- 
hunting,  under  the  lumie  Viverra;  the  English  name  is  not 
derived  from  this,  but  from  Fr.  /wtfl,  Late  Lat.  furOf  robber. 
The  date  of  its  introduction  into  Great  Britain  is  uncertain, 
bot  it  has  been  known  in  England  for  at  least  600  years. 

The  ferret  should  be  kept  in  dry,  clean,  welL-vcntilated  hutches, 
and  fed  twice  daily  on  bread,  mUk,  and  meat,  such  as  rabbits' 
and  fowb*  livers.  When  used  to  hunt  rabbits  it  is  provided  with 
a  muzzle,  or,  better  and  more  usual,  a  cope,  made  by  looping 
and  knotting  twine  about  the  head  and  snout,  in  order  to  prevent 
it  kitting  its  quarry,  in  which  case  it  would  gorge  itself  and  go 
to  sleep  in  the  bote.  As  the  ferret  enters  the  hole  the  rabbits 
flee  before  it,  and  are  shot  or  caught  by  dogs  as  they  break 
ground.  A  ferret's  hold  on  its  quarry  is  as  obstinate  as  that  of 
a  bolldog,  but  can  easily  be  broken  by  a  strong  pressure  of 


the  thumb  just  above  the  eyes.    Only  fuU-grown  ferrets  are 

"  worked  to ''  rats.    Several  are  generally  used  at  a  time  and 

without  copes,  as  rats  are  fierce  fiditers. 
See  Ferrets,  by  Nicholas  Everitt  (London,  1 897). 

FERRI,  GIRO  (1634-1689),  Roman  painter,  the  chief  disdple 
and  successor  of  Pietro  da  Cortoiuu  He  was  bom  in  the  Roman 
territory,  studied  under  Pietro,  to  whom  he  became  warmly 
attach^,  and,  at  an  age  a  little  past  thirty,  completed  the  paint- 
ing of  the  ceUings  and  other  internal  decorations  begun  by  his 
instructor  in  the  Pitti  palace,  Florence.  He  also  co-operated 
in  or  finished  several  other  works  by  Pietro,  both  in  Florence 
and  in  Rome,  approaching  near  to  his  style  and  his  particular 
merits,  but  with  less  grace  of  design  and  native  vigour,  and  in 
espedal  falling  short  of  him  in  colour.  Of  his  own  independent 
productions,  the  chief  is  an  extensive  series  of  scriptural  frescoes 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Bergamo;  also  a  painting 
(rated  as  Ferri's  best  work)  of  St  Ambrose  healing  a  sick  person, 
the  principal  altarpiece  in  thechurchof  S.  AmbrogiodellaMassima 
in  Rome.  The  paintings  of  the  cupola  of  S.  Agnese  in  the  same 
capital  might  rank  even  higher  than  these;  but  this  labour 
remained  imcompleted  at  the  death  of  Ferri,  and  was  marred  by 
the  performances  of  his  successor  Corbellini.  He  executed  also 
a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  designs,  such  as  etchings  and 
frontispieces  for  books;  and  he  was  an  architect  besides.  Ferri 
was  appointed  to  direct  the  Florentine  students  in  Rome,  and 
Gabbiani  was  one  of  his  leading  pupils.  As  regards  style,  Ferri 
ranks  as  chief  of  the  so-called  Machinists,  as  opposed  to  the 
school  founded  by  Sacchi,  and  continued  by  Carlo  Maratta. 
He  died  in  Rome — ^his  end  being  hastened,  as  it  is  said,  by 
mortification  at  his  recognized  inferiority  to  Bacdccia  in  colour. 

FERRI,  LUIGI  (1826-1895),  Italian  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Bologna  on  the  r  5  th  of  June  1826.  His  education  was  obtained 
mainly  at  the  £cole  Normale  in  Paris,  where  his  father,  a  painter 
and  architect,  was  engaged  in  the  constmction  of  the  Th^&tre 
Italien.  *  From  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  began  to  lecture  in  the 
colleges  of  Evrcux,  Dieppe,  Blois  and  Toulouse.  Later,  he  was 
lecturer  at  Annecy  and  C^asal-Montferrat,  and  became  head  of 
the  educati6n  department  under  Mamiani  in  x86o.  Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  Istituto 
di  Perfezionamento  at  Florence,  and,  in  1871 ,  was  made  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Rome. '  On  the  death  of 
Mamiani  in  1885  he  became  editor  of  the  Fihsofia  delU  scuole 
ilaliane,  the  title  of  which  he  changed  to  Jtivisla  italiana  di 
filosojia.  He  wrote  both  on  psychology  and  on  metaphysics,  but 
is  known  especially  as  a  historian  of  philosophy.  His  original 
work  is  eclectic,  combining  the  psychology  of  his  teachers,  Jules 
Simon,  Saisset  and  Mamiani,  with  the  idealism  of  Rosmini  and 
Gioberti.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  Studii  sulla 
cosciensa;  J I  Fcnomeno  ndle  sue  rdaaoni  con  la  sensatione; 
Delia  idea  dd  vera;  Delia  filosofia  del  diriUo  presso  Aristotile 
(1885);  //  Cenio  di  Aristotile;  La  Psicologia  di  Pietro  Fomponaszi 
(1877),  and,  most  important,  Estoi  sur  Vkistoire  de  la  phUosopkie 
en  llalie  au  XIX'  slide  (Paris,  1869),  and  La  Fsyckologie  de 
V association  depuis  Hobbcs  jusqu*d  nos  jours, 

FERRIER,  ARNAUD  DU  (c.  1 508-1 585),  French  jurisconsult 
and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Toulouse  about  1508,  and  practised 
as  a  lawyer  first  at  Bourges,  afterwards  at  Toulouse,  (joundllor 
to  the  parlement  of  the  latter  town,  and  then  to  that  of  Reimes, 
he  later  became  president  of  the  parlement  of  Paris.  He  repre- 
sented Charles  IX.,  Ung  of  France,  at  the  council  of  Trent  in 
156a,  but  had  to  retire  in  consequence  of  the  attitude  he  had 
adopted,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Venice,  where  he 
remained  till  1567,  returning  again  in  1570.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  came  into  touch  with  the  Calvinists  whose  tenets 
he  probably  embraced,  and  consequently  lost  his  place  in  the 
privy  council  and  part  of  his  fortune.  As  compensation,  Henry, 
king  of  Navarre,  appointed  him  his  chancellor.  He  died  in  the 
end  of  October  1585. 

See  also  E.  Frimy,  Un  AmbdSsaieur  KUrai  sous  CharUs  IX  ei 
Henri  III,  Amaud  du  Ferrier  (Paris.  1880). 

FERRIER.  JAMBS  FREDERICK  (1808-1864),  Scottish 
metaphysical  writer,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  z6th  of 
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June  1808,  the  son  of  John  Ferrier,  writer  to  the  signet.  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  John  Wilson  (Christopher  North).  Hewas . 
educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  and  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  subsequently,  his  metaphysical  tastes  having 
been  fostered  by  his  intimate  friend,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
spent  some  time  at  Heidelberg  studying  German  philosophy. 
In  1842  he  was  appointed  professor  of  dvil  history  in  Edinbur^ 
University,  and  in  x845professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  politiotl 
economy  at  St  Andrews.  He  was  twice  an  unsuccettf  ul  candidate 
for  chairs  in  Edinburgh,  for  that  of  moral  philosophy  on  Wilson's 
resignation  in  uSsa,  and  for  that  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in 
X856,  after  Hamilton's  death.  .He  remaUied  at  St  Andrews  till 
his  death  on  the  nth  of  June  1864.  He  married  his  cousin, 
Margaret  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Wilson.  He  had  five  children, 
one  of  whom  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant. 

Terrier's  first  contribution  to  metaphysics  was  a  series  of 
articles  in  Blackwood*s  Magazine  (1838-1839),  entitled  An 
Introduction  to  Ufe  Philosophy  of  Consciousness.  In  these  he 
condenms  previous  philosophers  for  ignoring  in  their  psycho- 
logical investigations  the  fact  of  consciousness,  which  is  the 
distinctive  feature  of  man,  and  confining  thdr  observation 
to  the  so-called  "  states  of  the  Aind."  Omsdousness  comes 
into  manifestation  only  when  the  man  has  used  the  word  "  I " 
with  full  knowledge  of  what  it  means.  This  notion  he  must 
originate  within  himself.  Consciousness  cannot  wpnng  from 
the  states  which  are  its  object,  for  it  is  in  antagonism  to  them. 
It  originates  in  the  will,  which  in  the  act  of  consciousness  puts, 
the  "I "  in  the  place  of  our  sensations.  Morality,  conscience, 
and  responsibility  are  necessary  results  of  consciousness.  These 
articles  were  succeeded  by  a  number  of  others,  oi  which  the 
most  important  were  The  Crisis  of  Modem  Speculation  (1841), 
Berkeley  and  Idealism  (1842),  and  an  important  examinAtion 
of  Hamilton's  edition  of  Reid  (1847),  which  contains  a  vigorous 
attack  on  the  philosophy  of  common  sense.  The  perception  of 
matter  is  pronounced  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  thou^t,  and 
Reid,  for  presuming  to  analyse  it,  is  declared  to  be  a  represoita- 
tionist  in  fact,  although  he  professed  to  be  an  intuitionist.  -  A 
distinction  is  made  between  the  "  perception  of  matter  "  and 
"  our  apprehension  of  the  perception  of  matter."  Psychology 
vainly  tries  to  analyse  the  former.  Metaphysic  shows  the 
latter  alone  to  be  analysable,  and  separates  the  subjective 
element,  "our  apprehension,"  from  the  objective  element, 
"  the  perception  of  matter," — ^not  matter  per  «f ,  but  the  percep- 
tion of  matter  is  the  existence  independent  of  the  individual's 
thought.  It  cannot,  however,  be  independent  of  thought.  It 
must  belong  to  some  mind,  and  is  therefore  the  property  of  the 
Divine  Mind.  There,  he  thinks,  is  an  indestructible  foundation 
for  the  a  priori  argument  for  the  existence  of  God. 

l^errier's  matured  philosophical  doctrines  find  expression  in 
the  Institutes  of  Metaphysics  (1854),  in  whidi  he  daims  to  have 
met  the  twofold  obligation  resting  on  every  system  of  philosophy, 
that  it  should  be  reasoned  and  true.  -  His  method  is  that  of 
Spinoza,  strict  demonstration,  or  at  least  an  attempt  at  it. 
All  the  errors  of  natural  Hiinlring  and  psychology  must  fall  under 
one  or  other  of  three  topics: — Knowing  and  the  Known,  Ignor- 
ance, and  Being.  These  are  all-comprd^ensive,  and  are  therefore 
the  departments  into  which  philosophy  is  divided,  for  the  sole 
end  of  philosophy  is  to  correct  the  imuivertendes  of  ordinary 
thinking. 

The  problems  of  knowing  and  the  known  are  treated  in  the 
^'  Epistemology  or  Theory  of  Knowing."  The  truth  that "  along 
with  whatever  any  inteUigence  knows  it  must,  as  the  grotmd 
or  condition  of  its  knowledge,  have  some  cognisance  of  itself," 
is  the  basis  of  the  whole  philosophical  system.  Object-l-subject, 
thing+me,  is  the  only  possible  knowahle.  This  leads  to  the 
condusion  that  the  only  independent  universe  which  any  mind 
can  think  of  is  the  universe  in  synthesis  with  some  other  mind 
or  ego. 

The  leading  contradiction  which  is  corrected  in  the  "  Agnol- 
ology  or  Theory  of  Ignorance  "  is  this:  that  there  can  be  an 
ignorance  of  that  of  which  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  Ignorance 
is  a  defect.    But  there  is  no  defect  in  not  knowing  what  cannot^ 


be  known  by  any  inteUigence  {€.g.  that  two  and  two  make  fiwc). 
and  therefore  there  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  that  of  vidch 
there  can  be  a  knowledge,  ix.  of  someobject-^i«i-aome<«ubject. 
The  knowable  ak>ne  is  the  ignorable.  Ferrier  lays  special  daim 
to  originality  for  this  division  of  the  Institutes, 

The  "  Ontology  or  Theory  of  Being  "  forms  the  third  mad 
final  division.  It  contains  a  discussion  of  theorigin  of  knowledge, 
in  which  Ferrier  traces  all  the  perplexities  and  errors  of  philo- 
sophers to  the  assumpti<m  of  the  absolute  existence  <tf  matter. 
The  condusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  only  true  teal  and  inde- 
pendent existences  are  minds-together-with-that-which-tfaey- 
apprehend,  and  that  the  one  strictly  necessary  absolute  eadstence 
is  a  supreme  and  infinite  and  everiasting  mind  in  synthesis  with 
all  things.. 

Fcrrier*s  works  are  remarkable  for  an  imusoal  charm  and  sin^ 
plidty  of  stvle.  Theie  qualities  are  espedally  noticeable  in  the 
Lectures  on  urteh  Philosophy,  one  of  the  bert  introductions  00  the 
._._,  _^  ._  ^i._  ir? — ^i._i.  ■ ^  complete  edition  of.bb  philo- 

with  a  memoir  by  E.  L^ 
Haldane  in  the  Fi 
Soots  Senes. 

FBRRTKB,  PAUL  (r843-  ),  French  dramatist,  was  hons 
at  Mon^>eIlier  on  the  sgth  of  March  1843.  He  had  aliemdy 
produced  several  onnedies  when  in  1873  he  secured  real  success 
with  two  short  pieces,  Chea  Vavocat  and  Les  Incendies  de  Massom* 
lard.  Others  of  his  numerous  playsaie£«rC0M^efi«alftMw(i876); 
VAH  de  tramper  les  femmes  (1890),  with  M.  Najac.  One  of 
Ferrier's  greatest  triumphs  was  the  production  with  Fahvioe 
Carr6  of  Josiphine  vendue  par  ses  stturs  (r886),  an  oplra  bottf^ 
with  music  by  Victor  Roger.  His  opera  libretti  indnde  La 
Marocaine  (1879),  music  of  J.  Offenbach;  L$  Chevalier  d^Har^ 
mental  (1896)  after  the  play  of  Dumas  pdre,  for  the  music  of 
K.  Messager;  La  Fille  de  Tabarin  (X90Z),  with  Victorica  Saidou, 
music  of  Gabrid  Piem^. 

FERRIER,  SUSAN  EDMONSTORB  (x78a-i854),  Scottish 
novelist,  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of  Scptembo'  1789,  wes 
the  daughter  of  James  Fenier,  for  some  3rears  factor  to  the  duke 
of  Argyll,  and  at  one  time  one  of  the  clerks  oi  the  court  <tf  icssioB 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Her  mother  was  a  Miss  Coutts,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  Forfarshire  farmer.  James  Frededck 
Feirier,  noticed  above,  was  Susan  Ferrier's  nephew. 

Miss  Ferrier's  first  novd.  Marriage^  was  begun  in  concett  with 
a  friend.  Miss  Oavering,  a  niece  of  the  duke  of  Argyll;  but  this 
lady  only  wrote  a  few  pages,  and  Marriage,  c<Hxq)leted  by  Miss 
Ferrier  as  early  as  1810,  appeared  in  1818.  It  was  followed  in 
1824  by  The  InherUanUf  a  better  constructed  and  more  matuxe 
work;  and  the  last  and  perhaps  best  of  her  novels,  Destimy, 
dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  (who  himself  undertook  to  strike 
the  bargain  with  the  publisher  Cadell),  i4)peared  in  1831.  •  All 
these  novels  were  published  anonsonously;  but,  with  thebr 
dever  portraiture  of  contemporary  Scottish  life  and  maimers, 
and  even  reoognixable  caricatures  of  some  social  odd>rit]cs  off 
the  day,  they  could  not  fail  to  become  popular  north  of  the  Tweed. 
"  Lady  MacLaughlan  "  represents  Mrs  Seymour  Darner  in  dress 
and  Lady  Fredoick  Campbell,  whose  husband,  Lord  Fenrxer, 
was  executed  in  1760,  in  manners.  Mary,  Lady  Oarit,  wdl 
known  in  Edinburgh,  figured  as  "  Mrs  Fox  "  and  the  three  maiden 
aunts  were  the  Misses  Edmonstone.  Many  were  the  oonjectoxes 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  novds.  In  tlw  Nodet  Ambrosiamao 
(November  1826),  James  Hogg  is  made  to  mention  The  /«- 
heritance,  and  adds,  "which  I  aye  thought  was  written  by 
Sir  Walter,  as  weel's  Marriage^  till  it  spumed  out  that  it  was 
written  by  a  leddy."  Scott  himself  gave  Miss  Fenier  a  Very 
hi^  place  indeed  among  the  novelists  of  the  day.  In  his  diary 
(March  27,  1826),  criticizing  a  new  work  which  he  had  been 
reading,  he  says,  "  The  women  do  this  better.  Edgeworth, 
Ferrier,  Austen,  have  all  given  portraits  of  xeal  sodety  far 
superior  to  anything  man,  vain  man^  has  produced  of  the  like 
nature."  Another  friendly  recognition  of  Miss  Ferrier  is  to  be 
found  at  the  condusion  of  his  Teda  of  my  Landlord,  where  Scott 
calls  her  his  "  sister  shadow,"  the  still  anonymous  author  of 
"  the  very  livdy  work  entitled  Marriagjs."  Livdy,  iiuleed,  nO 
Miss  Ferrier's  works  are^— written  in  dear^  brisk  F.ngltsh,  and 
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ao  ineshaiistible  fund  of  humour.  It  is  tnie  her  books 
portray  the  ecccnlridiics,  the  follies,  and  foibles  of  the  society  in 
which  she  lived,  caricaturing  with  terrible  exactness  its  hypocrisy, 
boaatfulneas,  greed,  a£fectation,  and  undue  subservience  to  public 
opioioa.  Yet  Miss  Ferrier  wrote  less  to  refonn  ihan  to  amuse. 
In  this  she  is  kss  like  Miss  Edgeworth  than  Miss  Austen.  Miss 
Edgeworth  was  more  of  a  moralist;  her  wit  is  aot  so  involuntary, 
ber  caiicalures  not  always  so  good-natured.  But  Miss  Austen 
and  Miss  Ferrier  were  genuine  humorists,  and  with  Miss  Ferrier 
cqiedaliy  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  always  dominant. 
Her  bumoroos  duiractcn  are  always  her  best.  It  was  no  doubt 
because  she  felt  this  that  in  the  last  year  of  her  life  she  regretted 
not  having  devoted  her  talents  more  exclusively  to  the  service  of 
religioiL.  But  if  she  was  not  a  moralist,  neither  was  she  a  cynic; 
and  her  wit,  even  where  it  is  most  aaustic,  is  never  uncharitable. 

Miss  Ferrier's  mother  died  in  1797,  and  from  that  date  she 
kept  house  for  her  father  until  his  death  in  1829.  She  lived 
quietly  at  Momingside  House  and  in  Edinburgh  for  more  than 
twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  her  last  work.  The 
picasamest  picture  that  we  have  of  her  is  in  Lockhart's  de- 
scription of  her  visit  to  Scott  in  May  1831.  She  was  asked  there 
to  belp  to  amuse  the  dying  master  of  Abbotsford,  who,  when 
be  was  not  writing  Cmmt  Robert  of  Paris,  wotdd  talk  as  brilliantly 
as  ever.  Only  sometimes,  before  he  had  reached  the  point  in  a 
narrative,  **  it  would  seem  as  if  some  internal  spring  had  given 

y."    He  would  pause,  and  gaze  blankly  and  anxiously  round 


"  I  noticed,"  says  Lockhart, "  the  deBcacy  of  Miss  Ferrier 
on  such  occasions.  Her  sight  was  bad,  and  sh«  took  care  not  to 
ose  her  passes  when  he  was  speaking;  and  she  affected  to  be  also 
troubled  with  deafness,  and  would  say,  *  Well,  I  am  getting  as 
dull  as  a  post;  I  have  not  heard  a  word  since  you  said  so-and- 
so,' — ^hieing  sure  to  mention  a  circumstance  behind  that  at  which 
be  had  r^y  halted.  He  then  took  up  the  thread  with  his 
habitual  smUe  of  courtesy — as  if  forgetting  his  case  entirely  in 
the  consideration  of  the  lady's  infirmity." 

Miss  Ferrier  died  on  the  5th  of  November  1854,  at  her  brother's 
bouse  in  Edinburgh.  She  left  among  her  papers  a  short  un- 
puUisbed  article,  entitled  "  Recollections  of  Visits  to  Ashesticl 
and  Abbotsford."  This  is  her  own  very  interesting  account  of 
ber  long  friendship  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  the  date  of  her 
fint  visit  to  him  and  Lady  Scott  at  Ashestiel,  where  she  went 
with  her  father  in  the  autumn  of  x8ix,  to  her  last  sad  visit 
to  Abbotsford  in  1831.  It  contains  some  impromptu  verses 
inittea  by  Scott  in  her  album  at  AshestieL 

Mils  Ferrier**  letters  to  her  sister,  which  contained  much  interesting 
biogyaphical  matter,  were  destroyed  at  her  particular  request,  but  a 
vdome  of  her  correspondence  with  a  memou*  by  her  grand-nephew, 
John  Ferrier,  was  published  in  1898. 

FBRBOL  [£/  PerrU\,  a  seaport  of  north-western  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Corunna;  situated  la  m.  N.E.  of  the  city  of 
Coranna.  and  on  the  Bdy  of  Ferrol,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Pop.  (1900)  25,a8x.  Together  with  San  Fernando,  near  Cadiz, 
and  Cartagena,  Ferrol  is  governed  by  an  admiral,  with  the 
tpedai  title  of  captain-general;  and  it  ranks  beside  these  two 
ports  as  one  of  the  principal  naval  stations  of  Spain.  The  town 
is  beautifully  situated  on  a  headland  overlooking  the  bay,  and 
is  surrounded  by  rocky  hills  which  render  it  invisible  from  the 
Its  harbour,  naturally  one  of  the  belt  in  Europe,  and  the 
in  Spain  except  those  of  Vigo  aii^  Corunna,  is  deep, 
capadotts  and  secure;  but  the  entrance  is  a  narrow  strait  about 
2  m.  long,  which  admits  only  one  vessel  at  a  time,  and  is  com- 
Banded  by  modem  and  powerfully  armed  forts,  while  the  neigh- 
bouring heights  are  also  crowned  by  defensive  works.  Ferrol  is 
provided  with  extensive  dockyards,  quays,  warehouses  and 
an  arsenal;  most  of  these,  with  the  palace  of  the.captain-general, 
the  boll-ring,  theatres,  and  other  principal  buildings,  were  built 
or  modemiied  between  1875  and  1905.  The  local  industries  are 
mainly  connected  with  the  shipping  trade,  or  the  refitting  of 
wanhips.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  railway  communication,  and 
the  competition  (k  Corunna  at  so  short  a  distance,  Ferrol  is  not 
a  first-cUss  commercial  port;  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th 
centoiy  its  trade,  already  injured  by  the  loss  to  Spain  of  Cuba 


and  Porto  Rica  in  1898,  showed  Utile  prospect  of  improvement 
The  exports  are  insignificant,  and  consist  chiefly  of  wooden 
Slaves  and  beams  for  use  as  pit-props;  the  chief  imports  are 
coal,  cement,  limber,  iron  and  machinery.  In  1904,  282  vessels 
of  155.881  tons  entered  the  harbour.  In  the  same  year  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Betanzos 
was  undertaken,  and  in  1909  important  shipbuilding  operations 
were   begun. 

Ferrol  was  a  mere  fishing  village  until  1752,  when  Ferdinand  VI. 
began  to  fit  it  for  becoming  an  arsenal.  In  1799  the  British 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  capture  it,  but  on  the  4th  of 
November  1805  they  defeated  the  French  fleet  in  front  of  the 
town,  which  they  compelled  to  surrender.  On  the  27lh  of 
January  1809  it  was  through  treachery  delivered  over  to  Ihe 
French,  but  it  was  vacated  by  them  on  the  22nd  of  July.  On 
the  1 5th  of  July  1823  another  blockade  was  begun  by  the  French, 
and  Ferrol  surrendered  to  them  on  the  27th  of  August. 

FERRUCCIO,  or  FEaauca,  FRANCESCO  (1489-1530). 
Florentine  captain.  After  spending  a  few  years  as  a  merchant's 
clerk  he  took  to  soldiering  at  an  early  age,  and  served  in  the 
Bande  Nere  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  earning  a  reputation  as  a 
daring  fighter  and  somewhat  of  a  swashbuckler.  When  Pope 
Clement  VII.  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  decided  to  reinstate 
the  Medici  in  Florence,  they  made  war  on  the  Florentine  republic, 
and  Ferruccio  was  appointed  Florentine  military  commissioner 
at  Empoli,  where  he  showed  great  daring  and  resource  by  his 
rapid  marches  and  sudden  attacks  on  the  Imperialists.  Early 
in  1530  Voltcrra  had  thrown  off  Florentine  allegiance  and 
had  been  occupied  by  an  Imperiah'st  garrison,  but  Ferruccio 
surprised  and  recaptured  the  city.  During  his  absence,  however, 
the  Imperialists  captured  Empoli  by  treachery,  thus  cutting 
off  one  of  the  chief  avenues  of  approach  to  Florence.  Ferruccio 
proposed  to  the  government  of  the  repubUc  that  he  should 
march  on  Rome  and  terrorize  the  pope  by  the  threat  of  a  sack 
into  making  peace  with  Florence  on  favourable  terms,  but 
although  the  war  committee  appointed  him  commissioner- 
general  for  the  operations  outside  the  city,  they  rejected  his 
scheme  as  loo  audacious.  Ferruccio  then  decided  to  attempt 
a  diversion  by  attacking  the  Imperialists  in  the  rear  and  started 
from  Volterra  for  the  Apennines.  But  at  Pisa  he  was  laid  up 
for  a  month  with  a  fever — a  misfortune  which  enabled  the  enemy 
to  get  wind  of  his  plan  and  to  prepare  for  his  attack.  At  the  end 
of  July  Ferruccio  left  Pisa  at  the  head  of  about  4000  men,  and 
although  the  besieged  in  Florence,  knowing  that  a  large  part 
of  the  Imperialists  under  the  prince  of  Orange  had  gone  to  meet 
Ferruccio,  wished  to  co-operate  with  the  latter  by  means  of  a 
sortie,  they  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  thdr  own  traitorous 
commander-in-chief,  Malatesta  Baglioni.  Ferruccio  encountered 
a  much  larger  force  of  the  enemy  on  the  3rd  of  August  at  Gavi- 
nana;  a  desperate  battle  ensued,  and  at  first  the  Imperialists 
were  driven  back  by  Femicdo's  fierce  onslaught  and  the  prince 
of  Orange  himself  was  killed,  but  reinforcements  under  Fabrizio 
Maramaldo  having  arrived,  the  Florentines  were  almost  annihil- 
ated and  Ferrucdo  was  wounded  and  captured.  Maramaldo 
out  of  personal  spite  despatched  the  wounded  man  with  his  own 
hand.  This  defeat  sealed  the  fate  of  the  repubUc,  and  nine  days 
later  Florence  surrendered.  Ferruccio  was  one  of  the  great 
soldiers  of  the  age,  and  his  enterprise  is  the  finest  episode  of  the 
last  days  of  the  Florentine  republic  See  also  under  Florence 
and  MEOia. 

Bibliography. — F.  Sassetti.  Vita  di  Francesco  Ferrucci,  written 
in  the  x6th  century  and  published  in  the  Arckivio  storico,  vol.  iv. 
pt.  ti.  (Florence.  1853),  ^'h  an  introduction  by  C.  Monzani;  E. 
AkMsi.  La  BaUaglia  di  Cannana  (Bologna.  1881):  cf.  P.  Villari's 
criticism  of  the  latter  work,  "  Ferruccio  e  Maramaldo,"  in  his  Arte, 
storia,  e  fiiosofia  (Florence,  1884);  Cino  Capponi,  Sioria  delta  re- 
ptMUiea  at  Firenu,  vol.  ti.  (Fbrence,  1875). 

FERRULE,  a  small  melal  cap  or  ring  used  for  holding  parts 
of. a  rod,  &c.,  together,  and  for  giving  strength  to  weakened 
materials,  or  especially,  when  attached  to  the  end  of  a  stick, 
umbrella,  &c.,  for  preventing  wearing  or  splitting.  The  word 
is  properly  verrel  or  verril,  in  which  form  it  was  used  till  the 
i8lh  century,  and  is  derived  through  the  O.  Fr.  virelle,  modem 
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vifidef  from  a  Latin  diminutive  virioia  of  viriae,  bracelets.  The 
form  in  which  the  word  is  now  known  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  Latin  ferrutitf  iron.  "  Ferrule  "  must  be  distinguished  from 
"  ferule  "  or  "  ferula,"  properly  the  Latin  name  of  the  *'  giant 
fennel."  From  the  use  of  the  stalk  of  this  plant  as  a  cane  or 
rod  for  punishment,  comes  the  application  of  the  vrord  to  many 
instruments  used  in  chastisement,  more  particularly  a  short 
flat  piece  of  wood  or  leather  shaped  somewhat  like  the  sole  of  a 
boot,  and  applied  to  the  palms  of  the  hand.  It  is  the  common 
form  of  disciplinary  instrument  in  Roman  Catholic  schools; 
the  pain  inflicted  is  exceedingly  sharp  and  immediate,  but  the 
effects  are  momentary  and  leave  no  chance  for  any  dangerous 
results.  The  word  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  ordinary  cane  as 
used  by  schoolmasters. 

FERRY.  JULES  FRANCOIS  CAMILLB  (1832-1893),  French 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Saint  Did  (Vosges)  on  the  stb  of  April 
1832.  He  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Paris,  but 
soon  went  into  politics,  contributing  to  various  newspapers, 
particularly  to  the  Tempt.  He  attacked  the  Empire  with  great 
violence,  directing  his  opposition  especially  against  Baron 
Haussmann,  prefect  of  the  Seine.  Elected  republican  deputy 
for  Paris  in  1869,  he  protested  against  the  declaration  of  war 
with  Germany,  and  on  the  6th  of  September  1870  was  appointed 
prefect  of  the  Seine  by  the  government  of  national  defence. 
In  this  position  he  had  the  difficult  task  of  administering  Paris 
during  the  siege,  and  after  the  Commune  was  obliged  to  resign 
(5th  of  June  1871).  From  1872-1873  he  was  sent  by  Thiers 
as  minister  to  Athens,  but  returned  to  the  chamber  as  deputy 
for  the  Vosges,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  republican 
party.  When  the  first  republican  ministry  was  formed  under 
W.  H.  Waddington  on  the  4th  of  February  1879,  he  was  one  of 
its  members,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  until  the  30th  of 
March  1885,  except  for  two  short  interruptions  (from  the  loth  of 
November  1881  to  the  30th  of  January  1882,  and  from  the  29th 
of  July  x88a  to  the  2zst  of  February  1883),  first  as  minister 
of  education  and  then  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  was 
twice  premier  (1880-1881  and  1883-1885).  Two  important 
works  are  associated  with  his  administration,  the  non-clerical 
organization  of  public  education,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
colonial  expansion  of  France.  Following  the  republican 
progranime  he  proposed  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
in  the  university.  He  reorganized  the  committee  of  public 
education  (law  of  the  27th  of  February  x88o),  and  proposed 
a  regulation  for  the  conferring  of  university  degrees,  which, 
though  rejected,  aroused  violent  pdemics  because  the  7th 
article  took  away  from  the  unauthorized  religious  orders  the  right 
to  teach.  He  finally  succeeded  in  passing  the  great  law  of  the 
28th  of  March  1882,  which  made  primary  education  in  France 
free,  non-clerical  and  obligatory.  In  higher  education  the 
number  of  professors  doubled  under  his  ministry.  After  the 
military  defeat  of  France  by  Germany  in  1870,  he  formed  the 
idea  of  acquiring  a  great  colonial  empire,  not  to  colonize  it,  but 
for  the  sake  of  economic  exploitation.  He  directed  the  negotia- 
tions which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  French  protectorate 
in  Tunis  (i88x),  prepared  the  treaty  of  the  17th  of  December 
1885  for  the  occupation  of  Madagascar;  directed  the  exploration 
of  the  Congo  and  of  the  Niger  region;  and  above  all  he  organized 
the  conquest  of  Indo-China.  The  excitement  caused  at  Paris 
by  an  unimportant  reverse  of  the  French  troops  at  Lang-son 
caused  his  downfall  (30th  of  March  1885),  but  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  China  (9th  of  June  1885)  was  his  work.  He  still 
remained  an  influential  member  of  the  moderate  republican 
party,  and  directed  the  opposition  to  General  Boulangcr.  After 
the  resignation  of  President  Gr6vy  (2nd  of  December  1887), 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  republic,  but  the 
radicals  refused  to  support  him,  and  he  withdrew  in  favour  of 
Sadi  Camot.  The  violent  polemics  aroused  against  him  at  this 
time  caused  a  madman  to  attack  him  with  a  revolver,  and  be 
died  from  the  wound,  on  the  17th  of  March  1893.  The  chamber 
of  deputies  voted  him  a  state  funeral. 

See  Edg.  Zevort.  Hutoin  dt  la  IrmihM  Ripubliqite ;  A.  Rambaud, 
Juies  Ferry  (Paris,  1903). 


FERRY  (from  the  same  root  as  that  of*  the  verb  "  to  fare." 
to  journey  or  travel,  common  to  Teutonic  languages,  cf.  Ccr. 
fakren;  it  is  connected  wiih  the  root  of  Gr.  ir^pof,  way,  and 
Lat.  porlarr,  to  carry),  a  place  where  boats  ply  regularly  acr<»s 
a  river  or  arm  of  the  sea  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  persons. 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  boats  employed  (ferry  boats). 
In  a  car-ferry  or  train-ferry  railway  cars  or  complete  trains  are 
conveyed  across  a  piece  of  water  in  vessels  which  have  raflway 
lines  laid  on  their  decks,  so  that  the  vehicles  run  on  and  off  them 
on  their  own  wheels.  In  law  the  right  of  ferrying  persons  or 
goods  across  a  particular  river  or  strait,  and  of  exacting  a  reason- 
able toll  for  the  service,  belongs,  like  the  right  of  fair  and  market, 
to  the  class  of  rights  known  as  franchises.  Its  origin  must  be 
by  statute,  royal  grant,  or  prescription.  It  is  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  ownership  or  occupation  of  land,  so  that  the  ou-ncr 
of  the  ferry  need  not  be  proprietor  of  the  soil  on  either  side  of 
the  water  over  which  the  right  is  exercised.  He  b  bound  to 
maintain  safe  and  suitable  boats  ready  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
and  to  employ  fit  persons  as  ferrymen.  As  a  correlative  of 
this  duty  he  has  a  right  of  action,  not  only  against  those  who 
evade  or  refuse  payment  of  toll  when  it  is  due,  but  also  against 
those  who  disturb  his  franchise  by  setting  up  a  new  ferry,  so 
as  to  diminish  his  custom,  unless  a  change  of  circumstances,  such 
as  an  increase  of  population  near  the  ferry,  justify  other  means 
of  passage,  whether  of  the  same  kind  or  not.  See  also  Watek 
Rights. 

FERSEN,  FREDRIK  AZEU  Count  von  (17x9-1794), 
Swedish  politician,  was  a  son  of  Lieutenant-General  Hans 
Reinhold  Fersen  and  entered  the  Swedish  Life  Guards  in  1740, 
and  from  1743  to  1748  was  in  the  French  service  {Royal-Suidois)^ 
where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier.  In  the  Seven  Years*  War 
Fersen  distinguished  himself  during  the  operations  round  Use- 
dom  and  WoUin  (1759),  when  he  inflicted  serious  loss  on  the 
Prussians.  But  it  is  as  a  politician  that  he  is  best  known.  At 
the  diet  of  1755-1756  he  was  elected  landlmarskalk,  or  maralMl 
of  the  diet,  and  from  henceforth,  till  the  revolution  of  1772, 
led  the  Hat  party  (see  Sweden:  History).  In  1756  he  defeated 
the  projects  of  the  court  for  increasing  the  royal  power;  but, 
after  the  disasters  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  gravitated  towards 
the  court  again  and  contributed,  by  his  energy  and  eloquence,  to 
uphold  the  tottering  Hats  for  several  years.  On  the  accession  of 
the  Caps  to  power  in  1766,  Fersen  assisted  the  court  in  its 
struggle  with  them  by  refusing  to  employ  the  Guards  to  keep 
order  in  the  capital  when  King  Adolphus  Frederick,  driven  to 
desperation  by  the  demands  of  the  Caps,  publicly  abdicated,  and 
a  seven  days'  interregnum  ensued.  At  the  ensuing  diet  of  1 769, 
when  the  Hats  returned  to  power,  Fersen  was  again  elected 
marshal  of  the  diet;  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  redeem  his 
pledges  to  the  crown  prince  Gustavus,  as  to  a  very  necessary 
reform  of  the  constitution,  which  he  had  made  before  the  elec- 
tions, and  thus  involuntarily  contributed  to  the  subsequent 
establishment  of  absolutism.  When  Gustavus  III.  ascended 
the  throne  in  1772,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  the  two  factions 
by  a  composition  which  aimed  at  dividing  all  political  power 
between  them,  Fersen  said  he  despaired  of  bringing  back,  in  a 
moment,  to  the  path  of  virtue  and  patriotism  a  pe(^c  who 
had  been  running  riot  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  political  licence  and  corruption.  Nevertheless  he  con- 
sented to  open  negotiations  with  the  Caps,  and  was  the  principal 
Hat  representative  on  the  abortive  composition  committee. 
During  the  revolution  of  August  1772,  Fersen  remained  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  whom  Gustavus  summoned  to  his  side  after  his  triumph. 
Yet  his  relations  with  the  king  were  never  cordial.  The  old 
party-leader  could  never  forget  that  he  had  once  been  a  power 
in  the  state,  and  it  is  evident,  from  his  Historiska  Skrifter,  hoiy 
jealous  he  was  of  Gustavus's  personal  qualities.  There  was  a 
slight  collision  between  them  as  early  as  the  diet  of  1778;  but 
at  the  diet  of  1786  Fersen  boldly  led  the  opposition  against  the 
king's  financial  measures  (see  Gustavus  III.)  which  were  conse^ 
quently  rejected;  while  in  private  interviews,  if  hb  own  account 
of  them  is  to  be  trusted,  he  addressed  his  sovereign    with 
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otttnfcous  inaolence.  At  the  diet  of  1789  Fenett  manhalled  the 
nobility  around  him  for  a  combat  d  autrance  against  the  throne 
and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  Sweden  was  involved  in  two 
duigeroiis  foreign  wars,  and  national  unity  was  absolutely 
indi^nsable.  This  tactical  blunder  cost  him  his  popularity 
and  materially  assisted  the  secret  operations  of  the  king.  Ob- 
struction was  Fersen's  chief  weapon,  and  he  continued  to  post- 
pone the  granting  of  subsidies  by  the  house  of  nobles  for  some 
weeks.  But  after  frequent  stormy  scenes  in  the  diet,  which  were 
only  prevented  from  becoming  melees  by  Fersen's  moderation, 
of  hesitation,  at  the  critical  moment,  he  and  twenty  of  his  friends 
oi  the  nobility  were  arrested  (17th  February  1789)  and  the 
opposition  collapsed.  Fersen  was  speedily  released,  but  hence- 
forth kept  aloof  from  politics,  surviving  the  king  two  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  talent,  with  an  imposing  presence, 
and  he  always  bore  himself  like  the  aristocrat  he  was.  But  his 
haughtiness  and  love  of  power  are  undeniable,  and  be  was  perhaps 
loo  great  a  partyrleader  to  be  a  great  statesman.  Yet  for  seven- 
teen years,  with  very  brief  intervals,  he  controlled  the  destinies 
of  Sweden,  and  his  influence  in  France  was  for  some  time  pretty 
considerable.  His  Historiska  Skrifter,  which  are  a  record  of 
Swedish  history,  mainly  autobiographical,  during  the  greater 
pan  of  the  x8th  century,  is  excellent  as  literature,  but  somewhat 
unreliable  as  an  historical  document,  especially  in  the  later 
parts. 

See  C  G.  MalmatrSm,  Svtriges  polUisia  Historia  (Stockholm. 
1855-1865):  R.  N.  Bain.  Custavus  III.  (London.  1805);  C.  T. 
Odbncr,  Sveriges  politiska  Historia  under  Custaf  III.s  Reterimg 
(Stockholm,  Z885,  &c.) :  F.  A.  Fenen.  Historiska  Skrifter  (Stockholm, 
1867-1873).  (R.N.B.) 

FERSEK,  HAXS  AXEL,  Count  von  (i755-x8xo),  Swedish 
statesman,  was  carefully  educated  at  home,  at  the  C^arolinum 
at  Brunswick  and  at  Turin.  In  1779  he  entered  the  French 
military  service  {Royal- Baviire),  ucompanied  General  Rocham- 
bean  to  America  as  his  adjutant,  distinguished  himself  during 
the  war  with  England,  notably  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  1781, 
and  in  1785  was  promoted  to  be  colonel  propriitaife  of  the 
regiment  RoyalSuidois.  The  young  nobleman  was,  from  the 
first,  a  prime  favourite  at  the  French  court,  owing,  partly  to 
the  recollection  of  his  father's  devotion  to  France,  but  princi- 
pally because  of  his  own  amiable,  and  brilliant  qualities.  The 
queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  especially  attracted  by  the  grace 
and  wit  of  le  beau  Persen,  who  had  inherited  his  full  share 
of  the  striking  handsomeness  which  was  hereditary  in  the 
lamOy. 

It  is  possible  that  Fersen  would  have  spent  most  of  his  life  at 
Versailles,  but  for  a  hint  from  his  own  sovereign,  then  at  Pisa, 
that  he  desired  him  to  join  his  suite.  He  accompanied  Gustavus 
III.  in  his  Italian  tour  and  returned  home  with  him  in  1784. 
When  the  war  with  Russia  broke  out,  in  1788,  Fersen  accom- 
panied his  regiment  to  Finland,  but  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  was  sent  to  France,  where  the  poUtical  horizon  was  already 
darkening.  It  was  necessary  for  Gustavus  to  have  an  agent 
thoroughly  in  the  confidence  of  the  French  royal  family,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  sufficiently  able  and  audacious  to  help  them  in 
their  desperate  straits,  especially  as  he  had  lost  all  confidence 
in  his  accredited  minister,  the  baron  de  Stael.  With  his  usual 
acumen,  be  fixed  upon  Fersen,  who  was  at  his  post  early  in  1790. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  cause 
ol  the  French  monarchy  was  hopeless  so  long  as  the  king  and 
qoeen  of  France  were  nothing  but  captives  in  their  own  capital, 
at  the  nercy  of  an  irresponsible  mob.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  flight  to  Varennes.  He  found  most  of  the  requisite  funds 
■t  the  la^  moment.  He  ordered  the  construction  of  the  famous 
carriage  for  six,  in  the  name  of  the  baroness  von  Korff,  and  kept 
it  in  his  hotel  grounds,  rue  Matignon,  that  all  Paris  might  get 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  it.  He  was  the  coachman  of  iht  fiacre 
which  drove  the  royal  family  from  the  Carrousel  to  the  Porte 
^nt-Martin.  He  accompanied  them  to  Bondy,  the  first  stage 
of  their  journey. 

In  August  1791,  Fenen  was  sent  to  Vienna  lo  induce  the  em- 
peror Leopold  to  accede  to  a  new  coalition  against  revolutionary 


France,  but  he  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Austrian 
court  meant  to  do  nothing  at  all.  At  his  own  request,  therefore, 
he  was  transferred  to  Brussels,  where  he  could  be  of  more  service 
to  the  queen  of  France.  In  February  1792,  at  his  own 
mortal  peril,  he  once  more  succeeded  in  reaching  Paris  with 
counterfeit  credentials  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Portugal. 
On  the  13th  he  arrived,  and  the  same  evening  contrived  to  steal 
an  interview  with  the  queen  unobserved.  On  the  following  day 
he  was  with  the  royal  family  from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  till 
six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  convinced  himself  that  a  second 
flight  was  physically  impossible.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  aist 
he  succeeded  in  paying  a  third  visit  to  the  Tuileries,  stayed 
there  till  midnight  and  succeeded,  with  great  difficulty,  in 
regaining  Brussels  on  the  37th.  This  perilous  expedition,  a 
monumental  instance  of  courage  and  loyalty,  had  no  substantial 
result.  In  1797  Fersen  was  sent  to  the  congress  of  Rastatt  as 
the  Swedish  delegate,  but  in  consequence  of  a  protest  from  the 
French  government,  was  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  it. 

During  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Sudermania  (1792-1796) 
Fersen,  like  all  the  other  Gustavians,  was  in  disgrace;  but,  on 
Giistavus  IV.  attaining  his  majority  in  1796,  he  was  welcomed 
back  to  court  with  open  arms,  and  reinstated  in  all  his  offices 
and  dignities.  In  x8ox  he  was  appointed  Riksmarskalk  (■■earl- 
marshal).  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Napoleon,  Fersen 
accompanied  Gustavus  IV.  to  Germany  to  assist  him  in  gaining 
fresh  allies.  He  prevented  Gustavus  from  invading  Prussia  in 
revenge  for  the  refusal  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  declare  war 
against  France,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  reign  was  in  semi- 
disgrace,  though  generally  a  member  of  the  government  when 
the  king  was  abroad. 

Fersen  stood  quite  aloof  from  the  revolution  of  1809.  (See 
Sweden:  History.)  His  sympathies  were  entirely  with  Prince 
Gustavus,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Gustavus  IV.,  and  he  was 
generally  credited  with  the  desire  to  see  him  king.  When  the 
newly  elected  successor  to  the  throne,  the  highly  popular  prince 
Christian  Augustus  of  Augustenburg,  died  suddenly  in  Skane 
in  May  x8io,  the  report  spread  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  and 
that  Fersen  and  his  sister,  the  countess  Piper,  were  accessories. 
The  source  of  this  equally  absurd  and  infamous  libel  has  never 
been  discovered.  But  it  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  anti- 
Gustavian  press,  and  popular  suspicion  was  especially  aroused 
by  a  fable  called  "  The  Foxes  "  directed  against  the  Fersens, 
which  appeared  in  Nya  Posten,  When,  then,  on  the  20th  of 
June  x8io,  the  prince's  body  was  conveyed  to  Stockholm,  and 
Fersen,  in  his  official  capacity  as  Riksmarskalk,  received  it  at  the 
barrier  and  led  the  funeral  cortege  into  the  dty,  his  fine  carriage 
and  his  splendid  robes  seemed  to  the  people  an  open  derision 
of  the  general  grief.  The  crowd  began  to  murmur  and  presently 
to  fling  stones  and  cry  "  murderer ! "  He  sought  refuge  in  a 
house  in  the  Riddarhus  Square,  but  the  mob  rushed  after  him, 
brutally  maltreated  him  and  tore  his  robes  to  pieces.  To  quiet 
the  people  and  save  the  unhappy  victim,  two  officers  volunteered 
to  conduct  him  to  the  senate  house  and  there  place  him  in  arrest. 
But  he  had  no  sooner  mounted  the  steps  leading  to  the  entrance 
than  the  crowd,  which  had  followed  him  all  the  way  beating  him 
with  sticks  and  umbrellas,  made  a  rush  at  him,  knocked  him  down, 
and  kicked  and  trampled  him  to  death.  This  horrible  outrage, 
which  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  happened,  too,  in  the  presence 
of  numerous  troops,  drawn  up  in  the  Riddarhus  Square,  who 
made  not  the  slightest  effort  to  rescue  the  Riksmarskalk  from 
his  tormentors.  In  the  circumstances,  one  must  needs  adopt 
the  opinion  of  Fersen's  contemporary.  Baron  Gustavus  Armfelt, 
"  One  is  almost  tempted  to  say  that  the  government  wanted  to 
give  the  people  a  victim  to  play  with,  just  as  when  one  throws 
something  to  an  irritated  wild  beast  to  distraa  its  attention. 
The  more  I  consider  it  all,  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the  mob 
had  the  least  to  do  with  iL  .  .  .  But  in  God's  name  what  were 
the  troops  about?  How  could  such  a  thing  happen  in  broad 
daylight  during  a  procession,  when  troops  and  a  military  escort 
were  actually  present?"  The  responsibility  certainly  rests 
with  the  government  of  Charles  XIII.,  which  apparently  in- 
tended to  intimidate  the  Gustavians  by  the  removal  of  one  ol 
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their  principal  leaders.    Armf elt  tacaped  b  time,  so  Feisen  fell 
the  victim. 
See  It  M.  KlinckowBtrSm,  U  ComU  de  Fers*n  tl  la  cour  de  Franet 

i Paris,  1877;  Eng.  ed.,  London.  1903);  Uisloria  om  Axel  von 
'ersens  mord  (Stockholm.  1844):  R«  N.  Bain,  CusIopus  III.,  vol.  ii. 
(London,  1895):  P.  Gaulot,  Un  Amide  la  reine  (Pari*.  1^3):  F.  F. 
Flach,  Crefve  Hans  Axd  von  Ferstn  (Stockholm,  1896) ;  E.  Tcgncr. 
CustaJ  Mauritt  ArmJeU,  voL  iiL  (Stockholm,  1883-1887).  (R.  N.  B.) 

FESCA,  FREDERIC  ERNEST  (i 789-1836),  German  vionnist 
and  composer  of  instrumental  music,  was  bom  .on  the  X5th  of 
February  1 789  at  Magdeburg,  where  he  received  his  early  musical 
education.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Leipzig  under  Eberhard 
Mailer,  and  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  appeared  before  the  public 
with  several  concert!  for  the  violin,  which  were  received  with 
general  applause,  and  resulted  in  his  being  appointed  leading 
violinist  A  the  Leipzig  orchestra.  This  position  he  occupied  till 
x8o6,  when  he  became  concert-master  to  the  duke  of  Oldenburg. 
In  1808  he  was  appointed  solo-violinist  by  King  Jerome  of  West- 
phalia at  Caasel,  and  there  he  remained  till  the  end  of  the  French 
occupation  (1814),  when  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  soon  afterwards 
to  Carisruhe,  having  been  appointed  concert-master  to  the  grand- 
duke  of  Baden.  His  failing  health  prevented  him  from  enjoying 
the  numerous  and  well-deserved  triumphs  he  owed  to  his  art, 
and  in  1826  he  died  of  consumption  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
seven.  As  a  virtuoso  Fesca  ranks  amongst  the  best  masters 
of  the  C>erman  school  of  violinbts,  the  school  subsequently  of 
Spohr  and  of  Joachim.  Especially  as  leader  of  a  quartet  he  is 
said  to  have  been  unrivalled  with  regard  to  classic  dignity  and 
simplicity  of  style.  Amongst  his  compositions,  his  quartets  for 
stringed  instruments  and  other  pieces  of  chamber  music  are  the 
most  remarkable.  His  two  operas,  Carttemira  and  Omar  and  Leila, 
were  less  successful,  lacking  dramatic  power  and  originality. 
He  also  wrote  some  sacred  compositions,  and  numerous  songs 
and  vocal  quartets. 

FBSCENNIA,  an  andent  city  of  Etruria,  which  is  probably 

to  be  placed  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  nKxiem  Corehiano, 

6  m.  N.W.  of  Civita  Castellana  (see  I><cleru}.   The  Via  Amerina 

traverses  it.    G.  Dennis  {Cilies  and  Cemeteries  of  Etrwia,  London, 

1883,  i.  115  proposed  to  place  it  at  the  Riserva  S.  Silvestro, 

3  m.  E.  of  Corehiano,  nearer  the  Tiber,  where  remains  of  Etruscan 

walls  exist.    At  Corehiano  itself,  however,  similar  walls  may  be 

traced,  and  the  site  is  a  strong  and  characteristic  one — a  triangle 

between  two  deep  ravines,  with  the  third  (west)  side  cut  off  by 

a  ditch.    Here,  too,  remains  of  two  bridges  may  be  seen,  and 

several  rich  tombs  have  been  excavated. 

See  A.  Buglione,  "  Conte  di  Monale,"  in  Rimiidu  MUteilungen 
(1887),  p.  31  seq. 

FESCENNINE  VERSES  (Fescennina  carmina),  one  of  the 
eariiest  kinds  of  Italian  poetry,  subsequently  developed  into 
the  Satura  and  the  Roman  comic  drama.  Originally  sung  at 
village  harvest-home  rejoicings,  they  made  their  way  into  the 
towns,  and  became  the  bishion  at  religious  festivals  and  private 
gatherings— especially  weddings,  to  which  in  later  times  they 
were  practically  restricted.  They  were  usually  in  the  Saturnian 
metre  and  took  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  consisting  of  an  inter- 
change of  extemporaneous  raillery.  Those  who  took  part  in  them 
wore  masks  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.  At  first  harmless  and 
good-humoured,  if  somewhat  coarse,  these  songs  gradually  out- 
stripped the  bounds  of  decency;  malicious  attacks  were  made 
upon  both  gods  and  men,  and  the  matter  became  so  serious  that 
the  law  intervened  and  scurrilous  personalities  were  forbidden 
by  the  Twelve  Tables  (Cicero,  De  re  ^Uica,  iv.  xo).  Specimens 
of  the  Fescennincs  used  at  weddings  are  the  Epithalamium  of 
Manlius  (Catullus,  Ixi.  122)  and  the  four  poems  of  Claudian  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  Honorius  and  Maria;  the  first,  how- 
ever, is  distinguished  by  a  licentiousness  which  is  absent  in  the 
latter.  Ausonius  in  his  Cento  nuptialis  mentions  the  Fescennines 
of  Annianus  Faliscus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Various 
derivations  have  been  proposed  for  Fescennine.  According  to 
Festus,  they  were  introduced  from  Fescennia  in  Etruria,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  any  particular  town  was 
specially  devoted  to  the  use  of  such  songs.  As  an  alternative 
Festus  suggests  a  coimexion  with  JascinuMt  either  because  the 


Fesceimina  were  regarded  as  a  protection  against  evil  inAoencxs 
(see  Munro,  Criticisms  and  Elucidations  of  CattdluSt  p.  76)  or 
because /uctffttm  (  "^  phallus),  as  the  symbol  of  fettUity,  would 
from  eariy  times  have  been  naturally  associated  with  harvest 
festivals.  H.  Nettleship,  in  an  article  on  "  llie  Earliest  Italian 
Literature "  {Journal  of  Pkilclogy,  xi.  x883),  in  support  oC 
Munro's  view,  translates  the  expression  "verses  used  by 
charmers,"  assuming  a  iu>un/MCMffiu,  connected  with /sf/ori. 

The  locus  elassicus  in  ancient  literature  it  Horacej  Epistles,  u. 
X.  139;  aee  alio  Virgil,  Cwrtics,  ii.  385;  Tibulltts  li.  x.  SS:  C* 
Hoffmann,  "  Die  Feacenninen, '  in  EJieinisckes  Museum,  U.  p.  330 
(1896);  art.  Latin  LiTBEATuas. 

FESCH,  JOSEPH  (i763'i839),cardinal,  wtsbom  at  AJaccio 
on  the  3rd  of  January  1763.  His  father,  a  Swiss  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  Genoese  Republic,  had  married  the  mother  of 
Laetitia  Bonaparte,  after  the  decease  of  her  first  husband. 
Fesch  therefore  stood  almost  in  the  relation  of  an  uncle  to  the 
young  Bonapartes,  and  after  the  death  of  Lucien  Bomtparte, 
arehdeacon  of  Ajacdo,  he  became  for  a  time  the  protector  axxl 
patron  of  the  family.  In  the  year  1789,  when  the  French 
Revolution  broke  out,  he  was  arehdeacon  of  Ajacdo,  and,  like 
the  majority  of  the  Corsicans,  he  felt  repugnance  for  many  of 
the  acts  of  the  French  govenunent  during  that  period;  In  parti- 
cular he  protested  against  the  application  to  Corsica  of  the  act 
known  as  the  "  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  "  O^ly  1790). 
As  provost  of  the  "  chapter  "  in  that  city  he  directly  felt  the 
pressure  of  events;  for  on  the  suppression  ci  religious  orders 
and  corporations,  he  was  constrained  to  retire  into  private  life. 

Thereafter  he  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  Bonaparte  family 
in  the  intrigues  and  strifes  which  ensued.  Drawn  gradually 
by  that  family  into  espousing  the  French  cause  against  Paoli 
and  the  Anglophiles,  he  was  forced  to  leave  Corsica  and  to 
proceed  with  Laetitia  and  her  son  to  Toulon,  In  the  eariy  part 
of  the  autumn  of  1793.  Failing  to  find  clerical  duties  at  that 
time  (the  period  of  the  Terror),  he  entered  dvil  life,  and  served 
in  various  capacities,  until  on  the  appointment  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  to  the  command  of  the  French  "  Army  of  Italy  " 
he  became  a  commissary  attached  to  that  army.p  This  part  of 
his  career  is  obscure  and  without  importance.  His  fortunes 
rose  rapidly  on  the  attainment  of  the  dignity  of  First  Consul 
by  his  former  charge,  Napoleon,  after  the  coup  d*itat  of  Brumaire 
(November  X799)>  Thereafter,  when  the  restoration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  reUgion  was  in  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul, 
Fesch  resumed  his  clerical  vocation  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  complex  negotiations  which  led  to  the  signing  of  the 
Concordat  with  the  Holy  See  on  the  X5th  of  July  x8ox.  His 
reward  came  in  the  prize  of  the  arehbishopric  of  Lyons,  on  the 
duties  of  which  he  entered  in  August  1802.  Six  months  later 
he  received  a  still  more  signal  reward  for  his  past  services,  being 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinaL 

In  1804  on  the  retirement  of  Cacault  from  the  position  of 
French  ambassador  at  Rome,  Fesch  recdved  that  important 
appointment.  He  was  assisted  by  Ch&teaubriand,  but  soon 
sharply  differed  with  him  on  many  questions.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  X804  Napoleon  entrusted  to  Fesch  the  difficult 
task  of  Kcuring  the  presence  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  at  the  forth- 
coming coronation  of  the  emperor  at  Notre  Dame,  Paris  (Dec 
2nd,  1804).  His  tact  in  overcoming  the  reluctance  of  the  pope 
to  be  present  at  the  coronation  (it  was  only  eight  months  after 
the  execution  of  the  due  d'Enghien)  received  further  recognition. 
He  received  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  baame 
grand-almoner  of  the  empire  and  had  a  seat  in  the  French 
senate.  He  was  to  receive  further  honours.  In  x8o6  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  German  clerics,  Karl  von  Dalberg,  then 
prince  bishop  of  Regensburg,  chose  him  to  be  his  coadjutor 
and  designated  him  as  his  successor. 

Events,  however,  now  occurred  which  overclouded  has  pn^ 
pects.  In  the  course  of  the  years  x 806-1 807  Napoleon  cane 
into  sharp  collision  with  the  pope  on  various  matters  both 
political  and  religious.  Fesch  sought  in  vain  to  reconcile  the 
two  potentates.  Napoleon  was  inexorable  in  his  demands; 
and  Pius  VII.  refused  to  give  way  where  the  discipline  Bn4 
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vftal  inlcmts  off  tbe  dnircli  teemed  to  be  threatened.  The 
cuipcrog  OD  Kvenl  occaaions  shaiply  rebuked  Fesch  for  what 
be  tbotti^t  to  be  weakness  and  ingratitude.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  tbe  cardinal  went  as  far  as  possible  in  counselling  the 
aubmission  of  the  spiritual  to  the  dvil  power.  For  a  time  he 
was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  the  pope;  and  Napoleon  re- 
called him  from  Rome. 

Aibirs  came  to  a  crisis  in  tbe  year  1809,  when  Napoleon 
iasned  at  Vienna  the  decree  of  the  X7th  of  May,  ordering  the 
mnnesation  of  the  papal  states  to  tbe  French  empire.  In  that 
year  Napoleon  conferred  on  Fesch  the  archbishopric  of  Paris, 
but  be  refined  the  honour.  He,  however,  consented  to  take 
part  in  an  eodesiastical  commission  formed  by  the  emperor 
from  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  GaUican  Church,  but  in  x8io 
the  commission  was  dissolved.  The  hopes  of  Fesch  with  respect 
to  Regensbuig  were  also  damped  by  an  arrangement  of  tbe  year 
18x0  wfaeieby  Regensburg  was  absorbed  in  Bavaria. 

In  tbe  year  x8ii  the  emperor  convoked  a  national  council 
off  ^'^''^"  derics  for  the  discussion  of  church  affairs,  and 
Fetch  was  appointed  to  preside  over  their  deliberations.  Here 
a^in,  however,  be  failed  to  satisfy  the  inflexible  emperor  and 
was  dismiased  to  his  diocese.  The  friction  between  undo  and 
nepbew  became  more  acute  in  the  following  year.  In  June 
i8xs.  Plus  VII.  was  brought  from  his  fixst  place  of  detention, 
Savooa,  to  FontaineUeau,  where  he  was  kept  under  surveillance 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  give  way  in  certain  matters  relating 
to  tbe  Concordat  and  in  other  clerical  affairs.  Fesch  ventured 
to  write  to  tbe  aged  pontiff  a  letter  which  came  into  the  hands 
off  tbe  emperor.  His  anger  against  Fesch  was  such  that  he 
Hopped  the  sum  of  150,000  florins  which  had  been  accoided 
to  bim.  Tbe  disasters  of  the  yean  1812-18x3  brought  Napoleon 
Co  treat  Pius  VII.  with  more  lenity  and  the  position  of  Fesch 
thus  became  for  a  time  less  difficult.  On  the  first  abdication 
off  Nkpoleon  (Aprfl  zxth,  x8x4)  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bour* 
boas,  he,  however,  retired  to  Rome  where  he  received  a  welcome. 
The  events  of  the  Hundred  Days  (March-June,  18x5)  brought 
him  back  to  France;  be  resumed  his  archiepiscopal  duties  at 
Lyons  and  was  further  named  a  member  of  the  senate.  On 
the  second  abdication  of  the  emperor  (June,  aand,  18x5)  Fesch 
letiied  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  dignified 
case,  sorrounded  by  numerous  masterpieces  of  art,  many  of 
which  be  bequeathed  to  the  dty  of  Lyons.  He  died  at  Rome 
00  tbe  xjtb  of  May  1839. 

Sec  J.  B.  Mhoseigiieur  Lyonnet,  Lt  Cardmal  Fesck  (^  vols.,  Lyons, 
1841):  Ricard,  U  Cardinal  Fesch  (Paris,  1893):  H.  Webchmger, 
La  rapt  H  FemJ^eremr  (Paris.  1003);  F.  Masson,  NafoUon  a  n 
ftmOa  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1897-1900). 


a  town  and  district  of  Persia  in  the  province  of  Fars. 
The  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  in  29*  N.  and  90  m.  from 
Shiraa,  and  has  a  population  of  about  5000.  The  district  has 
forty  vlUaces  and  extends  about  40  iil  north-south  from  Runis 
to  NaaArabad  and  16  m.  east-west  from  Vflsilabad  to  Peh 
Dasteh  (Dastajah);  it  produces  much  grain,  dates,  tobacco, 

opiom  and  good  fruit       

FHUUOBHt  WILUAH  PITT  (x8o6-z86o),  American  sUtcs- 
man  and  financier,  was  bom  in  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire, 
oa  tbe  z6th  of  October  1806.  After  graduating  at  Bowdoin 
CoDege  in  1823,  he  studied  law,  and  in  X827  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  eventually  settling  in  Portland,  Maine,  where  for  two 
yean  be  was  ssBoriaffd  ixi  practice  with  his  father,  Samud 
Fcatenden  (1784-1869),  a  prominent  lawyer  and  anti-slavery 
leadeSi  la  1832  and  in  X840  Fessenden  was  a  representative  in 
tbe  Maine  le^slature,  and  in  184X-X843  was  a  Whig  member  of 
tbe  itstVF*"'  House  of  Representatives.  When  his  term  in  this 
G^Midty  was  over,  he  devoted  himself  unremittixigly  and  with 
great  success  to  the  law.  He  became  well  known,  also,  as  an 
doqucBt  advocate  of  slavery  restriction.  In  X845-X846  and 
1853-1854  he  again  served  in  the  state  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  1854  was  chosen  by  the  combined  votes  of  Whigs 
and  Aati-9avery  Democrats  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
WItlun  a  fortni^t  after  taking  his  seat  he  delivered  a  speedi 
in  opposition  to  the  Kanaa»'Nebrsaka  Bill,  which  at  once 


made  him  a  force  in'  the  congressional  antl-ahveiy  contest. 
From  then  on  he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  frequent 
debaters  among  his  colleagues,  and  in  1859,  almost  without 
opposition,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  as  a  member  of  the 
Republican  party,  in  the  organization  of  which  he  had  taken 
an  influential  part.  He  was  a  ddegate  in  x86x  to  the  Peace 
(ingress,  but  after  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  insisted 
that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  vigorously.  At  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  his  services  were  second 
in  value  only  to  those  of  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Salmon 
P.  Chase  in  efforts  to  provide  funds  for  the  defence  of  the  Union; 
and  in  July  1864  Fessenden  succeeded  Chase  as  secretaiy  of 
the  treasury.  The  finances  of  the  oountxy  in  the  esfly  stunmer 
of  1864  were  in  a  critical  condition;  a  few  days  before  leaving 
office  Secretary  Chase  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
the  market  $32,000,000  of  6%  bonds,  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  acceptable  bids;  gold  had  reached  285  and  was  fluctuating 
between  925  and  250,  while  the  value  of  the  paper  doUar  had 
sunk  as  low  as  34  cents.  It  was  Secretaiy  Fessenden's  policy 
to  avoid  a  further  increase  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  to 
redeem  or  consolidate  the  temporary  obligations  outstanding. 
In  spite  of  powerful  pressure  the  paper  currency  was  not  increased 
a  doUarduriitg  his  tenure  of  the  office.  As  the  salesof  bonds  and 
treasury  notes  were  not  suffident  for  the  needs  of  the  Treasury, 
interest-bearing  certificates  of  indebtedness  were  issued  to 
cover  the  defidts;  but  when  these  began  to  depreciate  the 
secretary,  following  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  engaged 
the  services  of  the  Philaddphia  banker  Jay  Cooke  {q.v.)  and 
secured  the  consent  of  Congress  to  raise  the  balance  of  the 
$400,000^000  loan  authorixed  on  the  30th  of  June  1864  by  the 
sale  of  the  so-called  "  seven-thirty  "  treasury  notes  {i.e.  notes 
bearing  interest  at  7*3%  payable  in  currency  in  three  years  or 
convertible  at  the  option  of  the  holder  into  6%  5-20  year  gold 
bonds).  Through  Cooke's  activities  the  sales  became  enormous; 
the  notes,  issued  in  denominations  as  bw  as  $50,  appealed  to 
the  patriotic  impulses  of  the  people  who  could  not  subscribe 
for  bonds  of  a  higher  denomination.  Jn  tha  spring  of  X865 
Congress  authoiixed  an  additional  loan  of  $600,000,000  to  be 
raised  in  the  same  maimer,  and  for  tbe  first  time  in  four  years 
the  Treasury  was  able  to  meet  all  its  obli^tions.  After  thus 
securing  ample  funds  for  the  enormous  expenditures  of  the 
war,  Fessenden  resigned*the  treasury  portfolio  in  March.  1865, 
and  again  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  serving  till  his  death. 
In  the  Senate  he  again  became  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee, and  also  of  the  joint  committee  on  reconstruction. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  report  of  this  last  committee  (z866), 
in  which  the  Congressional  phui  of  reconstruction  was  set  forth 
and  which  has  been  considered  a  state  paper  of  remarkable 
power  and  cogency.  He  was  not,  however,  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  more  radical  members  of  his  own  party,  and  this 
difference  was  exemplified  in  his  opposition  to  the  impeachment 
of  President  Johnson  and  subsequently  in  his  voting  for  Johixson's 
acquittal  He  bore  with  calmness  the  storm  of  reproach  from 
his  party  associates  which  followed,  and  lived  to  regain  the 
esteem  of  those  who  had  attacked  hiiXL  He  died  at  Portland, 
Maine,  on  the  6th  of  September  1869. 

See  Frands  Feaienden,  Lift  and  Public  Servias  of  William  Pitt 
Fassendm  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1907). 

FESSLER,  lONAZ  AUREUU8  (X756-X839),  Hungarian 
ecclesiastic,  historian  and  freemason,  was  bom  on  the  x8th  of 
May  X756  at  the  village  of  Zuriny  in  the  county  of  Moson. 
In  X773  he  joixied  the  order  of  Capuchins,  and  in  1779  was 
ordained  priest.  He  had  meanwhile  continued  his  rWir*| 
and  phikdogical  studies,  and  his  liberal  views  brought  him  into 
frequent  conflict  with  his  superiors.  In  1784,  while  at  the 
monastery  of  Mfidling,  near  Vieima,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor 
Joseph  U.,  making  suggestions  for  the  better  education  of  the 
dergy  and  drawing  his  attention  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
monasteries.  The  searching  investigation  which  followed 
raised  up  against  him  many  implacable  eneqiies.  In  X784  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  hermeneutics 
in  the  university  of  Lemberg,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
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of  diviiilty;  #nd  shortly  aftemrdB  he  «u  ideued  from  his 
monastic  vows  on  the  intervention  of  the  emperor.  In  1788  he 
brought  out  his  tngedy  of  Sidney ,  an  txpoU  of  the  tyranny  of 
James  II.  and  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  papists  in  England.  This 
was  attacked  so  violently  as  profane  and  revolutionary  that  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  ofl&oe  and  seek  refuge  in  Silesia. 
In  Breslau  he  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  G,  W.  Kom 
the  pttbdisher,  and  was,  moreover,  subsequently  employed  by 
the  prince  of  Carolath-Sch5naich  as  tutor  to  his  sons.  Iii  1791 
Fessler  was  converted  to  Lutheranism  and  next  year  contracted 
an  unhappy  marriage,  which  was  dissolved  in  i8oa,  when  he 
married  again.  In  1796  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  founded 
a  humanitarian  sodety,  and  was  commissioned  by  the  free- 
masons of  that  dty  to  assist  .Fichte  in  reforming  the  statutes 
and  ritual  of  their  lodge.  He  soon  after  this  obtained  a  govern- 
ment appointment  in  connexion  with  the  newly-acquired 
Polish  provinces,  but  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806) 
he  lost  this  office,  and  remained  in  very  needy  circumstances 
until  X809,  when  he  was  summoned  to  St  Petersburg  by  Alexander 
L,  to  fill  the  post  of  court  councillor,  and  the  professorship  of 
oriental  languages  and  philosophy  at  the  Alexander-Nevski 
Academy.  This  office,  however,  be  was  soon  obliged  to  resign, 
owing  to  his  alleged  atlMistic  tendencies,  but  he  was  subsequently 
nominated  a  member  of  the  legislative  commission.  In  18x5 
he  went  with  his  family  to  Sarepta,  where  he  joined  the  Moravian  < 
community  and  again  became  strongly  orthodox.  This  cost 
him  the  loss  of  his  salary,  but  it  was  restored  to  him  in  18x7. 
In  November  1820  he  was  appointed  oonsistorial  president  of 
the  evangelical  communities  at  Saratov  and  subsequently 
becaiAe  chief  superintendent  of  the  Lutheran  conununities  in 
St  Peteisburg.  Fessler's  numerous  works  aro  all  written  in 
German.  In  recognition  of  his  important  services  to  Hungary 
as  a  historian,  he  was  in  X831  elected  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  at  St  Petersburg 
on  the  xsth  of  December  1839. 

Fessler  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  during  his  life  exerdsed 
great  influence;  but,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  history 
of  Hungary,  none  of  his  books  has  any  value  now.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  any  critical  treatment  of  his  materials,  and  most 
of  his  historical  works  are  practically  historical  novels.  He  did 
much,  however,  to  make  the  study  of  history  popular.  His 
most  important  works  are — DU  Cesekkhlen  der  Ungam  wni 
ikrer  Landstusen  (10  vols.  Leipxig,  18x5-1835);  Marcus 
Aurdius  (3  vols.,  Breslau,  1790-1792;  3rd  edition,  4  vols.,  1799); 
Aristida  und  Tkemistokles  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1792;  3rd  edition, 
1818);  AUiia,  Ktnig  der  Hunnen  (Breslau,  1794);  MaUuas 
Corvinus  (a  vols.,  Breslau,  X793-X794);  uid  Die  dm  grcssen 
KSnige  dir  Hwngarn  ata  dem  Arpadiscken  Stamme  (Breslau, 
1808). 

See  Feader'i  ROdddkkt  aitf  sesM  nOngjakriit  FUemckafi 
(Breabo^  1824;  and  editkw,  Laprig,  1851). 

TEfTA,  OONSTAMZO  (c.  X495-X545),  Italian  singer  and 
musical  composer,  became  a  meinber  of  the  Pontifical  choir  in 
Rome  in  15x7,  and  soon  afterwards  maestro  at  the  Vatican. 
His  motets  and  madrigsls  (the  first  book  of  which  appeared  in 
1537)  exdted  Dr  Bumey's  warm  praise  in  his  History  of  Music; 
and,  among  other  church  music,  his  Te  Deum  (published  in 
1596)  b  still  sung  at  important  services  in  Rome.  His  madrigal, 
called  In  English  "  Down  in  a  fiow'ry  vale,"  is  well  knowxL 

FBSTINIOO  (or  Frasmaoc),  a  town  of  Merionethshire, 
North  Wales,  at  the  head  of  the  Festiniog  valley,  600  ft.  above 
the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  rugged  scenery,  near  the  stream  Dwyiyd, 
3X  m.  from  Conway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  xx,435. 
There  are  many  large  slate  quarries  in  this  parish,  espedally 
at  Blaenau  Festiniog,  the  junction  of  three  railways,  London  & 
North  Western,  Great  Western  and  Festiniog,  a  narrow-gauge 
line  between  Portmadoc  and  Duffws.  This  light  railway  runs 
at  a  considerable  elevation  (some  700  ft.),  commanding  a  view 
across  the  valley  and  lake  of  Tan  y  Bwlch.  Lord  Lyttelton's 
letter  to  Mr  Bower  is  a  well-known  panegyric  on  Festiniog. 
Thousands  of  workmen  are  employed  in  the  slate  quarries. 
The  Qyofad  falls  are  famous.    Near  are  Bcidau  gmyr  Ardudwy 


(the  graves  of  the  men  of  Ardudwy),  memoiials  of  a  ii^t  to 
recover  women  (rf  the  Qwyd  valley  from  the  men  oi  Ardudwy. 
Near,  too,  is  a  rock  named  "  Hugh  IJoyd's  pulpit  "  (lioyd  lived 
in  the- time  of  Charles  I.,  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.). 

FESTOON  (from  Ft.  feston,  Ital.  Jesione,  from  a  Late  Lat./exto, 
originally  a  "  festal  ^riand,"  Lat.  Jestwm,  feast),  a  wreath  or 
garland,  and  so  in  architecture  a  conventional  arrangement  of 
flowers,  foliage  or  fruit  bound  together  and  suspended  by  ribbons, 
dther  from  a  decorated  knot,  or  hdd  in  the  mouths  of  lions, 
or  suspended  across  the  bank  of  bulls'  heads  as  in  the  Temple 
ofVesUatTivoU.  The  "motif  "is  sometimes  known  as  a  "swag." 
It  was  laxgdy  employed  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and 
formed  the  prindpal  decoration  <tf  altars,  friexes  and  pancb. 
The  ends  <rf  the  ribbons  are  sometimes  foxmed  into  bows  or 
twisted  curves;  when  in  addition  f  group  of  foliage  or  flowers 
is  suspended  it  is  called  a  "  drop."  Its  origin  is  probably  due 
to  the  representation  in  stone  of  the  gariands  of  natural  floweis» 
&c.,  which  were  hung  up  over  an  entranrt  doorway  on  f£te  days^ 
or  suspended  round  the  altar. 

rarrUS  (?  Rurus  or  Runus),  one  of  the  Roman  writers  of 
brenaria  (epitomes  of  Roman  history).  The  reference  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Goths  at  Noviodunum  (aj>.  369)  by  the  emperor 
Valens,  and  the  fact  that  the  author  is  unaware  of  the  constitution 
of  Valentta  as  a  province  (which  took  place  in  the  same  year) 
are  suffident  indication  to  fix  the  date  of  composition.  Mommsen 
identifies  the  author  with  Rufius  Festus,  procmxsul  of  Achaea 
(366),  and  both  with  Rufius  Festus  Avienus  (9.*.),  the  translator 
ofAratus.  But  the  absence  of  the  xiame  Rufius  in  the  best  MSS. 
is  against  this.  Others  take  him  to  be  Festus  of  Tridentum, 
mdgiskr  memoriae  (secretary)  to  Valens  and  proconsul  of  Asia, 
where  he  was  sent  to  punish  those  implicated  in  the  ooaaspmcy 
of  Theodorus,  a  commission  which  he  executed  with  such 
merciless  severity  that  his  name  became  a  byword.  The  work 
itself  {Breviarium  rerum  gestarum  populi  Romam)  is  divided 
into  two  part»— one  geographical,  the  other  historicaL  The 
chief  authorities  used  are  Livy,  Eutropius  and  Florus.  It  is 
extremdy  meagre,  but  the  iut  that  the  last  part  b  based  oa  the 
writer's  penonal  recollections  makes  it  of  some  value  lor  the 
history  of  the  4th  century. 

Editkms  by  W.  Fflrster  (Vienna,  1873)  and  C  Wagener  (Prague. 
1886) ;  see  also  R.  Jacobi.  De  Festi  breriarii  fontibiu  (Bonn,  1874). 
and  H.  Peter,  J>ie  geschicktUche  LiiL  Hber  die  rdmische  Kaiserutil,  iL 
p.  133  (1897),  where  the  epitomes  of  Festus,  Aurdius  Victor  and 
Eutroptus  are  compared. 

FB8TU8,  SBZTUS  POMPBIIIS,  Ronum  grammarian,  ptpbaUy 
flourished  in  the  2nd  century  aj>.  He  nuide  an  qxtome  of  the 
celebrated  work  De  urhorum  significatu,  a  valuable  treatise 
alphabetically  arranged,  written  by  M.  Verrius  Flaccus,  a 
freedman  and  cdebrated  grammaxian  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Aiigustus.  Festus  gives  the  etymology  as  well  aa  the 
meaning  of  every  word;  and  his  work  throws  considerable  light 
on  the  language,  mythology  and  antiquities  of  andent  Rome. 
He  made  a  few  alterations,  and  inserted  some  critical  remarks 
of  his  own.  He  also  oxxiitted  such  andent  Latin  words  as  had 
long  been  obsolete;  these  he  discussed  in  a  separate  work  now  lost, 
entitled  Priscorum  verhorum  cum  exemplis.  (X  Flaccus's  w<»k 
only  a  few»fragments  remain,  and  of  Festus's  epitome  only  one 
origixul  copy  is  in  existence.  This  MS.,  the  Cddex  Festi  Fame- 
sianus  at  Nafdes,  only  contains  the  second  half  of  the  woric 
(M-V)  and  that  not  in  a  perfect  condition.  It  has  been  published 
in  facsimile  by  Thewrewk  de  Ponor  (X890).  At  the  dose  of 
the  8th  century  Paulus  Diaconus  abridged  the  abridgmoit. 
From  his  work  and  the  solitary  copy  of  the  original  attempts 
have  been  made  with  the  aid  Of  coi^ecture  to  reconstruct  the 
treatise  of  Festus. 

Of  the  cariy  ediriona  the  best  are  those  of  1.  Scaligcr  (xs6s}  aod 
Fulvius  Urainus  (1581);  in  modem  times,  those  of  C  O.  Moller 
(1839.  reprinted  1880)  and  de  Ponor  (1889);  see  J.  E.  Sandys, 
History  of  Ctassieai  Scholarship,  vol.  L  (1906). 

FfinS,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH  (X784-X871),  Belgian  composer 
and  writer  oa  music,  was  born  at  Mons  in  Belgium  on  the  ssth 
of  March  X784,  and  was  trained  as  a  musician  by  his  father,  who 
followed  the  same  calling.    His  talent  for  composition  manifested 
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tlie  age  of  seven,  and  at  nine  yean  old  lie  WBS  aiLOiKanist 
at  Sainte-Waudni.  In  z8oo  he  went  to  Paris  and  completed  Kis 
•tDdks  at  the  omaervatoixe  under  such  masteis  as  Bdeldleu, 
Rey  and  Fradher.  In  z8o6  be  undertook  the  revision  of  the 
Roman  liturgical  chants  in  the  hope  of  discovering  and  estab- 
lishing their  original  form.  In  this  year  he  married,the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Chevafa'er  de  K^ralio,  and  also  began  his 
Biopafint  muMfseUe  des  mundems,  the  most  important  of  his 
vtvks,  which  did  not  appear  until  1834.  In  i8az  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  conservatoire.  In  1837  he  founded 
the  J&me  musicaU,  the  first  serious  paper  in  France  devoted 
czdustvcly  to  musical  matters.  F6tis  remained  in  the  French 
capital  tiU  in  1833,  at  the  request  of  Leopold  I.,  he  became 
director  of  the  conservatoire  of  Brussels  and  the  king's  chapel- 
oaster.  He  also  was  the  founder,  and,  till  his  death,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  celebrated  concerts  attached  to  the  conservatoire 
of  Brussels,  and  he  inaugurated  a  free  series  of  lectures  on 
musical  history  and  phiksc^hy.  He  produced  a  large  quantity 
lof  original  joomposittons,  from  the  opera  and  the  oratorio  down 
to  the  siffli^  dkms4m.  But  all  these  are  doomed  to  oblivion. 
Ahhongh  not  without  traces  of  scholarship  and  technical  ability, 
they  show  total  absence  of  genius.  More  important  are  Us 
writings  on  music.  They  are  partly  historical,  such  as  the 
CuriosititkislmqMesdela  musique  (Paris,  1850),  and  the  Histoire 
um9tr$€Be  de  tmuique  (Paris,  1869-1876);  partly  theoretical, 
such  as  the  Milkade  des  mitkodes  de  piano  (Paris,  1837),  written 
bk  conjunction  with  Moschdes.  Fftis  died  at  Bnimels  on  the 
36th  of  March  1871.  His  valuable  hbrary  was  purchased  by 
the  Belgian  government  and  presented  to  the  Brussels  con- 
•exvatoire.  H»  work  as  a  musical  historian  was  prodigious 
in  quantity,  and,  in  spite  of  many  inaccurades  and  some  pre- 
judice revelled  in  it,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its-value  for 
the  student. 

FBIISHI8M»  an  ID-defined  term,  used  in  many  different 
aenaes:  (a)  the  worship  of  inanimate  objects,  often  regarded 
as  peculiariy  African;  (b)  negro  religion  in  general;  (c)  the 
trorsliip  of  inanimate  objects  conceived  as  the  residence  of  spirits 
not  inseparably  bound  up  with,  nor  originally  connected  with, 
such  objects;  ((Q  ^^  doctrine  of  spirits  embodied  in,  or  attached 
to,  or  conveying  influence  tluDugh,  certain  material  objects 
(Tj^or);  («)  the  use  of  charms,  whidi  are  not  worshipped,  but 
derive  thdr  magical  power  from  a  god  or  spirit;  (/)  the  use  as 
charms  of  objects  regarded  as  magically  potent  in  themsdves. 
A  fnrtber  extension  is  given  by  some  writers,  who  use  the  term 
as  anonymous  with  the  reli^ns  of  primitive  peoples,  induding 
nndor  it  not  ooify  the  worship  of  inanimate  objects,  such  A  the 
sun,  moon  or  stars,  but  even  such  phases  of  primitive  philosophy 
as  iotemism.  Comte  applied  the  term  to  denominate  the  view 
of  nature  more  commonly  termed  anim»m. 

/^tornalMii.— The  word  fetish  (or  fetich)  was  fifst  used  in 
connenon  with  Africa  by  the  Portuguese  discoverers  of  the  last 
hait  of  the  15th  century;  relics  of  saints,  rosaries  and  images 
were  then  abundant  aU  over  £un^  and  were  regarded  as 
possessing  magical  virtue;  they  were  termed  by  the  Portuguese 
feiticM  {ije.  charms).  Eariy  voyageis  to  West  Africa  applied 
this  term  to  the  wooden  figures,  stones,  &c,  regarded  as  the 
temponry  residence  of  gods  or  spirits,  and  to  charms.  There 
is  no  reasm  to  suppose  that  the  motd  feitico  wss  applied  other  to 
an  animal  or  to  iImb  local  spirit  of  a  river,  hfll  <»r  forest  Peilico 
»  sometimes  interpreted  to  mean  artifidal,  made  by  man,  but 
the  original  sense  is  more  probably  "  magically  active  or  artful.** 
The  word  was  probably  brought  into  gennal  use  by  C.  de  Brosses, 
author  of  Du  euUe  des  die$ix  fUkkes  (1760),  but  it  is  frequently 
used  by  W.  Bosnian  in  his  Description  of  Guinea  (1705),  in  the 
sense  of  "  the  false  god,  Bossum"  or  j'  Bohsum/'  properly  a 
tutelary  ddty  of  an  individuaL 

D^mHonj^Tht  term  fetish  is  commonly  uddentood  to  mean 
the  wonlup  of  or  naptcX  for  material,  inanimate  objects,  coi^ 
ccived  as  magically  active  from  a  virtue  inherent  in  them, 
ten^otarily  or  permanently,  which  does  not  arise  from  the  fact 
that  a  god  or  spbit  is  bdiieved  to  reside  in  them  or  communicate 
virtoe  to  them.   Tfeken  in  this  sense  f etJshism  is  probably  a 


mark  of  decadence.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  bdief  in 
Africa  or  elsewhere  among  primitive  peoples.  It  is  only  after 
a  certain  grade  of  culture  has-been  attained  that  the  bdief  in 
luck  appeius;  the  fetish  is  essentially  a  mascot  or  objea  canied 
for  luck. 

Ordinary  Usage.-^Jn  the  sense  in  which  Dr  Tyior  uses  the 
term  the  fetish  is  (x)  a  **  god-house  "  or  (a)  a  charm  derived  from 
a  tutelary  ddty  or  spirit,  and  magically  active  in  virtue  of  its 
assodation  with  such  ddty  or  spirit.  In  the  first  of  these  senses 
the  word  b  applied  to  objects  ranging  from  the  unworked  stone 
to  the  pot  or  ^e  wooden  figure,  and  is  thus  hardly  distinguishable 
from  idolatiy.  (a)  The  boksum  or  tutdaiy  ddty  of  a  particular 
section  0^  the  community  is  derived  from  the  local  gods  through 
the  priests  by  the  performance  of  a  certaia  series  of  rites,  libe 
priest  indicates  into  what  object  the  boksum  will  enter  and 
proceeds  to  the  abode  of  the  local  god  to  procure  the  object  in 
question.  After  making  an  offering  the  object  is  carried  to  an 
appropriate  spot  and  a  "  fetish  "  tree  set  up  as  a  shade  for  it, 
which  is  sacred  so  long  as  the  Mksum  remains  beneath  it.  The 
fall  of  the  tree  is  bdieved  to  mark  the  departure  of  the  spirit. 
A  boksnm  may  also  be  procured  through  a  dream;  but  in  this 
case,  too,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  the  priest  to  dedde  whether 
the  dream  was  yeridiod.  (6)  The  suhman  or  tutelary  ddty  of 
an  individual  is  not  an  object  sdected  at  random  to  be  the 
reddence  of  the  spirit  It  is  only  procurable  at  the  reddence 
of  a  Sasabonsum,  a  malidous  non-human  being.  Various 
ceremonies  are  performed,  and  a  spirit  cSonnected  with  the 
Sasabonsum  is  finally  asked  to  enter  an  object  This  is  then 
kept  for  three  days;  if  no  good  fortune  results  it  is  conduded 
dther  that  the  spirit  did  not  enter  the  object  sdected,  or  that 
it  is  disinclined  to  extend  its  protection.  In  dther  case  the 
ceremonies  must  be  commenced  afresh.  Otherwise  offerings  and 
even  human  sacrifices  in  exceptional  cases  are  made  to  the  snkman. 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  negro  daims  the  power  oC 
coercing  his  tutelary  ddty.  This  is  denied  by  Colond  Ellis. 
It  is  certain  that  coercion  of  ddties  is  not  unknown,  but  further 
evidence  b  required  that  the  negro  uses  it  when  his  ddty  is 
refractory. 

The  snkman  can,  it  is  bdieved,  communicate  a  part  of  hjM 
powers  to  various  objects  in  which  he  does  not  dwdl;  these  are 
also  termed  suhman  by  the  natives  and  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  bdid  that  the  prsctices  commonly  tersied  fetishism  are  not 
animistic  These  charms  are  many  in  number;  offerings  of 
food  and  drink  are  made,  t.s.  to  the  portion  of  the  power  of  the 
sukman  which  reddcs  in  them.  These  channs  can  only  be  made 
by  the  possessor  of  the  suknum. 

On  the  Guiqea  Coast  the  spirit  impbnted  In  the  object  is 
usually,  if  not  invariably,  non-human.  Farther  south  on  the 
Congo  the  "  fetish  "  is  inhabited  by  human  souls  also.  The 
priest  goes  into  the  forest  and  cuts  an  Image;  when  a  party 
enters  a  wood  for  thb  purpose  they.may  not  mention  the'bame 
of  any  living  bdng  unless  they  wish  Um  to  die  and  his  soul  to 
enter  the  fetish.  The  right  person  having  been  selected,  his  name 
is  mentioned;  and  h6  b  bdieved  to  die  within  ten  days,  his 
soul  passing  into  theaJKsfi.  It  is  into  these  figures  that  the  nails 
are  driven,  in  order' to  procure  the  vengeance  of  the  indwelling 
spirit  on  some  enemy;  ' 

In  many  cases  the  fetish  spixlt^is  bdieved  to  leave  the  "  god. 
house  "  and  pass  for  the  time  behig  into  the  body  of  the  priest, 
who  manifests  the  phenomena  of  possession  (q.v.).  It  b  a 
common  error  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  African  reb'gion  b 
embraced  In  the  practical  connected  with  these  tutelary  ddties; 
so  far  from  thb  bdng  the  case,  bdief  in  higher  gods,  not  neces- 
sarily accompanied  with  worship  or  propitiation,  b  common 
in  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  there  b  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  had  been  derived  in  every  case,  perhaps  not  in  any  case,  from 
Christian  or  Mahommedan  missionaries. 

See  A.  B.  EnU.  TskUpeakint  Peoples,  dia  ^  viiL  and  xiL^ 

Watts,  Anikropoloiie  der  Noturpdlker.  iL  174;  R.  E.  Dennett  in 

Folkhre.  vol  xvL:  R.  H.  Naasaa.  FisHekism  in  Weti  Africa  (1904); 

abo  Tylor.  PrimtUoe  Culture,  il  143,  and  M.  H.  Kingdey,  West 

I  African  Studies  Qtod  cd.,  1901),  where  the  term  b  used  in  a  more 

I  extended  sense.  (N.W.T.) 
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FETT^RCAIRN— FEUCHTERSLEBEN 


FETTBRCAIRNv  a  boigh  of  barony  of  Kincardineshire, 
Scotland,  4}  m.  N.W.  of  Laurencekirk.  Pop.  of  parish  (xgox) 
Z390.  The  chief  structures  include  a  public  hall,  library  and 
reading-room,  and  the  arch  built  to  commemorate  the  visit 
of  Queen  Victoria  in  x86x.  The  most  interesting  relic,  however, 
is  the  market  cross,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  extinct 
town  of  Kincardine.  To  the  S.W.  is  Balb^no  Castle,  dating 
from  1509,  and  planned  on  a  scale  that  thrtttened  to  ruin  its 
projector.  It  contains  a  lofty  hall  of  fine  proportions.  Two 
miles  N.  is  Fasque,  the  estate  of  the  Gladstones,  which  was 
acquired  in  1831  by  Sir  John  Gladstone  (X764-X85X),  the  father 
of  W.  £.  Gladstone.  The  castle,  which  stands  in  beautiful 
grounds,  was  built  in  X809.  Sir  John  Gladstone's  tomb  is  in  the 
Episcopal  church  of  St  Andrew,  which  he  erected  and  endowed. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  royal  castle  of 
Kincardine,  where,  according  to  tradition,  Kenneth  III.  was 
assassinated  in  X005,  although  he  is  more  generally  said  to  have 
been  slain  in  battle  at  Monzievaird,  near  Crieff  in  Perthshire. 

FETTERS  AND  HANDCUFFS,  instruments  for  securing  the 
feet  and  hands  of  prisoners  under  arrest,  or  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ment. Th6  old  names  were  manacles,  shackbolts  or  shackles, 
gyves  and  swivels.  Until  within  recent  times  handcuffs  were  of 
two  kinds,  the  figure-S  ones  which  confined  the  hands  dose 
together  either  in  front  or  behind  the  prisoner,  or  the  rings  from 
the  wrists  were  conxiected  by  a  short  chain  much  on  the  model 
of  the  handcuffs  in  use  by  the  police  forces  of  to-day.  Much 
improvement  has  been  made  in  handciiffs  of  late.  They  are  much 
lighter  and  they  are  adjustable,  fitting  any  wrist,  and  thus  the 
bne  pair  will  serve  a  poh'c«  officer  for  any  prisoner.  For  the 
lemoval  of  gangs  of  convicts  an  arrangement  of  handcuffs  con- 
nected by  a  light  chain  is  used,  the  chain  running  through  a  ring 
on  each  fetter  and  made  fast  at  both  ends  by  what  are  known 
as  end4ocks»  Several  recently  invented  appliances  are  used  as 
handcuffs,  e.g.  snaps,  nippers,  twisters.  They  differ  from 
handcuffs  in  being  intended  for  one  wrist  only,  the  other  portion 
being  held  by  the  captor.  In  the  sns^  the  smaller  dxdet  is 
snapped  to  on  the  prisoner's  wrist.  The  nippers  can  be  instantly 
fastened  on  the  wrist.  The  twister,  not  now  used  in  England  as 
being  liable  to  injure  prisoners  seriously,  is  a  chain  attached  to 
two  handles;  the  chain  is  put  round  the  wiist  and  the  two 
bandies  twisted  till  the  chain  is  tight  enough. 

Leg-irons  are  anklets  of  steel  coimected  by  lis^t  chains  long 
enough  to  permit  of  the  wearer  walking  with  short  steps.  An 
obsolete  form  was  an  anklet  and  chain  to  the  end  of  which  was 
attached  a  heavy  weight,  usually  a  round  shoL  The  Spanish 
used  to  secure  prisoners  in  bilboes,  shackles  round  the  ankles 
secured  by  a  long  bar  of  iron.  This  form  of  leg-iron  was  adopted 
in  England,  and  was  much  employed  in  the  services  during  the 
Z7th  and  z8th  centuries.  An  ancient  example  is  preserved  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  The  French  marine  stUl  use  a  kind  of 
leg-iron  of  the  bitbo  type. 

FEU,  in  Scotland,  the  commonest  mode  of  land  tenure.  The 
word  is  the  Scots  variant  of  "  fee  '*  {q.v.).  The  relics  of  the 
feudal  system  still  dominate  Scots  conveyancing.  That  system 
has  recognized  as  many  as  seven  forms  of  tenure — ^ward,  socage, 
mortification,  feu,  blench,  burgage,  booking.  Ward,  the  original 
military  holding,  was  abolished  in  X747  (20  G.  II.  c.  20),  as  an 
effect  of  the  rising  of  X74S.  Socage  and  mortification  have  long 
since  disappeared.  Booking  is  a  conveyance  peculiar  to  the 
borough  of  Paisley,  but  does  not  differ  essentially  from  feu. 
Burgage  is  the  system  by  which  land  is  hdd  in  royal  boroughs. 
Blench  holding  is  by  a  nominal  payment,  as  of  a  penny  Scots,  or 
a  red  rose,  often  only  to  be  rendered  upon  demand.  In  feu 
holding  there  is  a  substantial  annual  payment  in  money  or  in 
kind  in  return  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  land.  The  crown  is  the 
first  overlord  or  superior,  and  land  is  held  of  it  by  crown  vassals, 
but  they  in  their  tusn  may  "  feu  "  their  land,  as  it  is  called,  to 
others  who  become  iheir  vassals,  whilst  they  themsdvcs  are 
mediate  overlords  or  superiors;  and  this  process  of  sub-infeuda- 
tion  may  be  repeated  to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  Conveyandng 
Act  of  X874  renders  any  clause  in  a  disposition  against  sub- 
infeudation null  and  void.    In  England  on  the  other  hand,  since 


X290,  when  the  statute  Qma  Bmptares  was  pnMcd,  sub^eudsp 
tion  is  impossible,  as  the  new  holder  simply  effaces  the  grantor, 
holding  by  the  same  title  as  the  grantor  himsdf.  CaiwtaUif, 
which  are  a  feature  of  land  hdd  in  feu,  are  certain  paymenti 
made  to  the  superior,  contingent  on  the  happening  of  cpitnin 
events.  The  most  important  was  the  payment  of  an  amount 
equal  to  one  year's  feu-duty  by  a  new  hcdder,  whether  heir  or 
purchaser  oi  the  feu.  The  Conveyancing  Act  of  1874  aboUalicd 
casualties  in  all  feus  after  that  date,  and  power  was  given  to 
redeem  this  burden  on  feus  already  wrist  tng.  If  the  vassal  does 
not  pay  the  feu-duty  for  two  years,  the  superior,  among  oti^cr 
remedies,  may  obtain  by  legal  process  a  decree  of  irritancy, 
whereupon  tinsel  or  forfdture  of  the  feu  follows.  Previously  to 
1832  only  the  vassals  of  the  crown  had  votes  in  paiiiamentaiy 
elections  for  the  Scots  counties,  and  this  made  in  favour  of  sul^ 
infeudation  as  against  sale  outrighL  In  Orkney  and  Shetland 
land  is  still  largdy  possessed  as  udal  property,  a  holding  derived 
or  handed  down  from  the  time  when  these  islands  hrlrwigrd 
to  Norway.  Such  lands  may  be  converted  into  feus  at  the  will 
of  the  proprietor  and  held  from  the  crown  or  Lord  Dundaa.  At 
one  time  the  system  of  conveyancing  by  which  the  transfer 
of  feus  was  effected  was  curious  and  comj^cated,  requiring  the 
presence  of  parties  on  the  land  itself  and  tbe  symbolical  handing 
over  of  the  property,  together  with  the  registration  of  various 
documents.  But  legislation  since  the  middle  of  the  iqHh  century 
has  changed  all  that.  The  system  of  feuing  in  Scotland,  as 
Contrasted  with  that  of  long  leaseholds  in  England,  has  tended 
to  secure  greater  solidity  and  firmness  in  the  average  buiktings 
of  the  northern  country. 

See  Erskine's  Principles;  Bell's  Prindpksi  Rankhae.  Zmw  ef 

Landawnerskip  in  Scotland, 

FEUCHfiRBS,  SOPHIE,  Bakonnv  db  (1795-1^)*  Anglo- 
French  adventuoess,  was  bom  at  St  Hdeni,  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
X795,  the  daughter  of  a  drunken  fisherman  nan^d  Dawes. 
She  grew  up  in  the  workhouse,  went  up  to  London  as  a  servant, 
and  became  the  mistress  of  the  due  de  Bourbon,  afterwazda 
prince  de  Cond£.  She  was  ambitious,  and  be  had  her  wdl 
educated  not  only  in  modem  languages  but,  as  her  exercise 
books — still  extant — show,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  He  took  her 
to  Paxis  and,  to  prevent  scandal  and  to  qualify  her  to  be  lecrived 
at  court,  had  her  married  in  1818  to  Adrien  Victor  de  Feuchires, 
a  major  in  the  Royal  Guards.  The  prince  provided  her  dowry, 
made  her  husband  his  aide-de-camp  and  a  baron.  The  baroness, 
pretty  and  clever,  became  a  person  of  consequence  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XVIII.  De  Feuch^res,  however,  finally  discovered 
the  relations  between  his  wife  and  Cond6,  whom  be  had  been 
assured  was  her  father,  left  her — ^he  obtaiiMd  a  legal  separation 
in  1827 — and  told  the  king,  who  thereupon  forbade  her  appear- 
ance at  coiut.  Thanks  to  her  influence,  however,  CondS  was 
induced  in  X829  to  sign  a  will  bequeathing  about  ten  million 
francs  to  her,  and  the  rest  of  his  estate — more  than  sixty-six 
millions — to  the  due  d'Aumale,  fourth  son  df  Louts  Philippe. 
Again  she  was  in  high  favour.  Charies  X.  recdved  her  at  court, 
Talleyrand  visited  her,  her  niece  married  a  marquis  aixl  her 
nephew  was  made  a  baron.  Cond6,  wearied  by  his  mistress's 
importunities,  and  but  half  pleased  by  the  advances  made  him 
by  the  government  of  July,  had  made  up  his  ixiind  to  leave 
France  secretly.  When  on  the  27th  of  August  1830  he  was 
found  hanging  dead  from  his  window,  tHe  baroness  was  suspected 
and  an  inquiry  was  held,  but  the  evidence  of  death  being  the 
result  oi  any  crime  appearing  insuflident,  she  was  not  prosecuted. 
Hated  as  she  was  alike  by  legitimatists  and  republicans,  life 
in  Paris  was  no  longer  agreeable  for  her,  and  she  returned  to 
London,  where  she  died  in  December  1840. 

FBUCHTERSLEBEN,  ERNST,  Freirekr  von  (1806-1849), 
Austrian  physician,  poet  and  philosopher,  was  bora  in  Vienna 
on  the  29th  of  April  1806;  of  an  old  Saxon  noble  faraOy.  He 
attended  the  "  Theresian  Academy  "  in  his  native  dty,  and  in 
X825  entered  its  university  as  a  student  of  roedidne.  In  1833 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  settled  in  Vienna  as 
a  practising  surgeon,  and  in  1834  married.  The  young  doctor 
kept  up  his  coxmexion  with  the  university,  where  be  lectured^  whI 
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b  1S44  was  sppobited  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine.  He 
cidtivated  the  acquaintance  of  Frans  Grillparzer,  Heinrich 
Lanbe,  and  other  intellectual  lights  of  the  Viennese  worid, 
interested  himself  greatly  in  educational  matters,  and  in  1848, 
while  refusing  the  presidency  of  the  ministry  of  education, 
accepted  the  appointment  of  under  secretary  of  state  in  that 
department.  His  health,  however,  gave  way,  and  he  died  at 
^ncnna  on  the  3rd  of  September  1849.  He  was  not  only  a 
clever  physician,  but  a  poet  of  fine  aesthetical  taste  and.  a 
pbflLosopber.  Among  his  medical  woriu  may  be  mentioned :  Vber 
das  HipfokraHsdu  ersU  Buck  von  der  DiU  (Vienna,  1835), 
XnU  im4  FtiUicuM  (Vienna,  1848)  and  Lekrbuck  der  IMOichm 
SetUnlnmdi  (1845).  His  poetical  works  include  GedickU  (Stutt. 
1836),  among  which  is  the  well-known  beautiful  hymn,  which 
Mendelssohn  set  to  music.  "  Ei  ist  bestimmt  in  CoUes  Rat." 
As  a  philosopher  he  is  best  known  by  his  Zur  DiMeUk  der  Seek 
{Dietetics  of  the  soul]  (Vienna,  1838),  which  attained  great 
popularity,  and  the  tendency  of  which,  in  contrast  to  Hufeland's 
MakrobioHk  (On  the  Art  of  Prolonging  Life),  is  to  show  the  true 
way  of  tendering  life  harmonious  and  lovely.  This  work  had 
by  1906  gone  into  fifty  editions.  Noteworthy  also  is  his  BeitrUge 
mr  LiiUraiur-f  KunO-und  LebenstMeorie  (Vienna,  X837-X84X),  and 
an  anthology,  Ceist  der  deutscken  Kkusiker  (Vienna,  x8sx; 
3rd  cd.  1865-1866). 

His  collected  works  (with  the  exception  of  the  purely  medical  ones) 
were  published  in  7  vols,  by  Fr.  Hebbel  (Vienna,  1851-1853).  See 
M.  Nccker,  *'  Ernst  von  Feuchtenleben,  der  Freund  Grillpanera," 
ia  the  yUkftadk  der  CriUparter  Gesellsdu^fty  voL  til  (Vienna.  1893). 

nun,  animosity,  hatred,  especially  a  permanent  condition  of 
hostilities  between  persons,  and  hence  applied  to  a  state  of  private 
warfare  between  tribes,  dans  or  families,  a  "  vendetta."  The  word 
appears  in  Mid.  Eng.  as  fede,  which  came  through  the  O.  Fr. 
from  the  O.  High  Ger.  fekida,  modem  Pekde,  The  O.  Teutonic 
fedko,  an  adjective,  the  source  of  fekidat  gives  the  O.  Eng.  fdh, 
foe.  "  Fiend,"  originally  an  enemy  (cf.  Ger.  Feind),  hence  the 
caeny  pf  mankind,  the  devil,  and  so  any  evil  spirit,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  same  source.  The  word/erfe  was  of  Scottish 
usage,  but  in  the  x6th  century  took  the  loTmfoode,fewd  in  English. 
The  Nem  En^ish  DieUanary  points  out  that  "  feud,  fee  (Lat. 
feudum)  could  not. have  influenced  the  change,  for  it  appears 
fifty  years  later  than  the  first  instances  of  foede,  &c.,  and  was 
only  used  by  writers  cm  feudalism."  For  the  etymology  of 
"  feud  "  ijeudtm)  see  Fee,  and  for  its  history  see  Feudalism. 

reODAUSM  (frnn  Late  Lat.  feodum  or  feudum,  a  fee  or 
fid;  sec  Fee).  In  every  case  of  institutional  growth  in  history 
two  things  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  beginning 
lor  a  correct  understanding  of  the  process  and  its  results.  One 
cf  these  is  the  change  <^  conditions  in  the  political  or  social 
caviranment  which  made  growth  necessary.  The  other  is  the 
already  em'sting  institutions  which  began  to  be  transformed  to 
meet  the  new  needs.  In  studying  the  origin  and  growth  of 
poKtical  feudalism,  the  distinction  is  easy  to  make.  The  all- 
ptrvsJling  need  of  the  later  Roman  and  early  medieval  society 
was  pvo(ection--protcction  against  the  sudden  attacks  of 
iBirading  tribes  or  revolted  peasants,  against  oppressive  neigh- 
boms,  against  the  unwarranted  demands  of  govenmient  officers, 
or  even  against  the  legal  but  too  heavy  exactions  of  the  govem- 
Bcat  itsdf.  In  the  days  of  the  decaying  empire  and  of  the 
chaotic  German  settlement,  the  weak  freeman,  the  small  land- 
owner, was  exposed  to  attack  in  almost  every  relation  of  life 
and  on  every  aide.  The  protection  which  normally  it  is  the 
bminfM  of  government  to  furnish  he  could  no  longer  obtain. 
He  must  seek  protection  elsewhere  wherever  he  could  get  it, 
and  pay  the  price  demanded  for  it.  This  is  the  great  social  fact — 
the  faifaire  of  government  to  perform  one  of  its  most  primary 
dmks,  the  necessity  of  finding  some  substitute  in  private  life — 
cxtoiding  in  greater  or  less  d^ree  through  the  whole  formative 
period  of  feudalism,  which  exi^ins  the  transformation  of 
lastltatioos  that  brought  it  into  existence.  Similar  conditions 
have  prodnoed  an  organisation  which  may  be  called  feudal,  in 
varioaa  countries,  and  in  widely  separated  periods  of  history. 
WUk  these  different  feudal  systems  have  shown  a  general 


similarity  of  organization,  there  has  been  also  great  variation 
in  their  details,  because  they  have  started  from  different  instltu« 
tions  and  developed  in  different  ways.  The  feudal  system 
with  which  history  most  concerns  itself  is  that  of  medieval 
western  Eun^,  and  it  is  that  which  will  be  here  described. 

The  institutions  which  the  need  of  protection  seized  upon 
when  it  first  began  to  turn  away  from  the  state  were  twofold. 
They  had  both  tong  existed  in  the  private,  not  public, 
rekrions  of  the  Romans,  and  they  had  up  to  this  time 
shown  no  tendency  to  grow.  One  of  them  related  to 
the  person,  to  the  man  hiinself,  without  reference  to  property, 
the  other  related  to  land.  Thore  are  thus  distinguished  at  the 
beginning  those  two  great  aides  of  feudalism  which  remained  to 
the  end  of  its  history  more  or  less  distinct,  the  persoxud  relation 
and  the  land  relation.  The  personal  institution  needs  little 
description.  It  was  the  Roman  patron  and  client  relationship 
which  had  remained  in  existence  into  the  days  of  the  empire, 
in  later  times  less  important  perhaps  legally  than  socially,  and 
which  had  been  reinforced  in  Gaul  by  very  similar  practices  in 
use  among  the  Celts  before  their  conquest.  The  description  of 
this  institution  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  Roman  sources 
of  the  days  when  feudalism  was  beginning  is  not  so  detailed 
as  we  could  wish,  but  we  can  see  plainly  enough  that  it  met  a 
frequent  need,  that  it  was  called  by  a  new  name,  the  palrotinium^ 
and  that  it  was  firmly  enough  entrenched  in  usage  to  survive 
the  German  conquest,  and  to  be  taken  up  and  continued  by 
the  conquerors.  In  its  new  use;  alike  in  the  later  Roman  and  the 
early  German  state,  the  landless  freeman  who  could  not  support 
himself  went  to  some  powerful  man,  stated  his  need,  and  offered 
his  services,  those  proper  to  a  freeman,  in  return  for  shelter  and 
support.  This  transaction,  which  was  called  commendation,  gave 
rise  in  the  German  state  to  a  written  contract  which  related  the 
facts  and  provided  a  penalty  for  its  violation.  It  created  a 
rekitionship  of  protection,  and  support  on  one  side,  and  of  free 
service  on  the  other. 

The  other  institution,  relating  to  ]and,^was  that  known  to  the 
Roman  law  as  the  preearium,  a  name  derived  from  one  of  its 
essential  features  through  all  its  history,  the  prayer  of  the 
suppliant  by  which  the  relationship  was  begun.  The  prccarium 
was  a  form  of  renting  land  not  intended  primarily  for  income, 
but  for  use  when  the  lease  was  made  from  friendship  for  example, 
or  as  a  reward,  or  to  secure  a  debt.  Legally  its  characteristic 
feature  was  that  the  lessee  had  no  right  of  any  kind  against 
the  grantor.  The  owner  could  call  in  his  land  and  terminate 
the  relation  at  any  time,  for  any  reason,  or  for  none  at  all. 
Even  a  definite  understanding  at  the  outset  that  the  lease  might 
be  enjoyed  to  a  specified  date  was  no  protection.^  It  followed 
of  course  that  the  heir  had  no  right  in  the  land  which  his  father 
held  in  this  way,  nor  was  the  heir  of  the  donor  bound  by  his  father's 
act.  The  legal  character  of  this  transaction  is  summed  up  in  a 
well-known  passage  in  the  Digest  i—Interdktum  de  precariis 
mmto  imtrodudum  est,  quia  nulla  eo  nomine  juris  civilis  actio 
esset,  magis  enim  ad  donationes  et  beneficii  causam,  quam  ad 
negeUi  contracti  special  precarii  conditio.*  This  may  be  para- 
phrased as  follows: — The  precarium  tenant  may  employ  the 
interdict  against  a  third  party,  because  he  cannot  use  the 
ordinary  dvil  action,  his  holding  being  not  a  matter  of  business 
but  rather  of  favour  and  kindness.  It  should  be  noted  that  from 
its  very  beginning  the  land  relationship  of  feudalism  was  not 
created  primarily  for  the  grantor's  income,  but  that  it  emphasized 
in  the  most  striking  way  his  continued  ownership. 

As  used  for  protection  in  later  Roman  days  the  precarium 
gave  rise  to  what  was  called  the  commendation  of  lands,  patro' 
cinium  fundorum.  The  poor  landowner,  likely  to  lose  all  that 
he  had  from  one  kind  of  oppression  or  another,  went  to  the  great 
bmdowner,  his  neighbour,  whose  position  gave  him  immumty 
from  attack  or  the  power  to  prevent  official  abuses,  and  begged 
to  be  protected,  lie  rich  man  answered,  I  can  only  protect  my 
own.  Of  necessity  the  poor  man  must  surrender  to  his  powerful 
neighbour  the  ownership  of  his  lands,  which  he  then  received 
back  as  a  precarium—gtiBxag  protection  during  his  lifetime 
>  Digat,  xliiL  26. 13.  •  Ibid,  xliil  36. 14,  and  cf.  17. 
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at  the  cost  of  hit  diildrai,  wlio  were  left  vitliout  legal  daim  and 
compelled  to  make  the  bat  terms  they  could.^  Applied  to  this 
lue.  the  ^recarium  found  extensive  emplosrment  in  the  last  a^e 
of  the  empire.  The  government  lookied  on  the  practice  with 
great  disfavour,  because  it  transferred  large  areas  from  the  easy 
access  of  the  state  to  an  dwnership  beyond  its  reach.  The  laws 
repeatedly  forbade  it  under  increasing  penalties,  but  dearly 
it  could' not  be  stopped.  The  motive  was  too  strong  on  both 
sides— the  need  of  protection  on  one  side,  the  natural  desire  to 
increase  large  possessions  and  means  of  self-defence  on  the  other. 
These  practices  the  Prankish  oonquerois  of  Gaul  found  in 
iull  possession  of  sodety  when  they  entered  into  that  province. 
They  seem  to  have  understood  them  at  once,  and,  like 
much  else  Roman,  to  have  made  them  their  own  with- 
out material  change.  -  The  patrocinium  they  were  made 
ready  to  understand  by  the  existence  of  a  somewhat 
similar  institution  among  themselves,  the  comitatus,  described 
by  Tadtus.  In  this  institution  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  or  of  some 
plainly  marked  division  of  the  tribe,  gathered  about  himself  a 
band  of  chosen  warriors,  who  formed  a  kind  of  private  military 
force  and  body-guard.  The  spedal  features  of  the  institution 
were  the  strong  tie  of  faith  and  service  which  bound  the  man, 
the  support  and  rewards  given  by  the  lord,  and  the  'pride  of 
both  in  the  relationship.  The  pahrccinium  might  well  seem,  to 
the  German  only  a  form  of  the  comilatus,  but  it  was  a  form  which 
presented  certain  advantages  in  his  actual  situation.  The  chief 
of  these  was  perhaps  the  fact  that  it  was  not  confined^o  king  or 
tribal  chief,  but  that  every  noble  was  able  in  the  Roman  pracUce 
to  surround  himself  with  his  organised  private  army.  Probably 
this  fact,  together  with  the  more  general  fact  of  the  absorption 
In  most  things  of  the  German  in  the  Roman,  accounts  for  the 
substitution  of  the  patrocinium  for  the  comUatia  which  took 
place  under  the  Me^iovingians. 

This  change  did  not  occur,  however,'without  some  modification 
of  the  Roman  customs.  The  comitatus  made  contributions  of 
its  own  to  future  feudalism,  to  some  extent  to  its  institutional 
side,  largely  to  the  ideas  and  spirit  which  ruled  in  it.  Probably 
the  ceremony  which  grew  into  feudal  homage,  and  the  oath  of 
fealty,  certainly  the  honourable  position  of  the  vassal  and  his 
pride  in  the  relationship,  the  strong  tie  which  bound  lord  and 
man  together,  and  the  idea  that  faith  and  service  were  due  on 
both  sides  iA  eqbal  measure,  we  may  trace  to  German  sources. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  origin  of  the  vassal  relationship, 
as  an  institution,  is  to  be'  found  on  Roman  and  not  on  German 
soiL  The  comitatus  developed  and  modified,  it  did  not  originate. 
Nor  was  the  feudal  system  esublished  in  any  sense  by  the  settle- 
ment of  the  «9f»»/d/itf  group  on  the  conquered  land.  The  uniting 
of  the  personal  and  the  land  sides  of  feudalism  came  long  after 
the  conquest,  and  in  a  different  way. 

To  the  precarium  German  institutions  offered  no  close  paralld* 
The  advantages,  however,  -which  it  afforded  were  obvious,  and 
this  side  of  feudalism  devdoped  as  rapidly  after  the  conquest 
as  the  personal.  The  new  Gorman  noble  was  as  eager  to  extend 
the  size  of  his  lands  and  to  increase  the  numbers  of  his  dependants 
as  the  Roman  had  been.  The  new  German  government  furnished 
no  better  protection  from  local  violence,  nor  was  it  able  any  more 
effecUvdy  to  check  the  practices  which  were  creating  feudalism; 
indeed  for  a  long  time  it  made  no  attempt  to  do  so.  Precarium 
and  patrcdnium  easily  passed  from  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
Prankish  kingdom,  and  became  as  firmly  rooted  in  the  new 
sodety  as  they  had  ever  been  in  the  old.  Up  to  this  point  we 
have  seen  only  the  small  landowner  and  the  landless  man  enter- 
ing into  these  relations.  Peudalbm  could  not  be  established, 
however,  until  the  great  of  the  land  had  adopted  them  for 
themsdves,  and  had  begun  to  enter  the  clientage  of  others  and 
to  hold  lands  by  the  precarium  tenure.  The  first  step  towards 
this  result  was  easily  and  quickly  taken.  The  same  class  con- 
tinued to  tiimish  the  king's  men,  and  to  form  his  household  and 
body-guard  whether  the  relation  was  that  of  the  patrocinium  or 
the  comitatus,  and  to  be  made  noble  by  entering  into  it.  It  was 
later  that  they  became  clients  of  one  another,  and  in  part  at 
^  Salvtan,  De  gub,  Dei,  v.  ^  ed.  Halm.  p.  62. 


least  as  a  result  of  their  adoption  of  the  precarium  tenure.  In 
this  latter  step  the  influence  of  the  Church  rather  than  of  the  king 
seems  to  have  been  effective.  The  large  estates  which  pious 
intentions  had  bestowed  on  the  Church  it  was  not  allowed  to 
alienate.  It  could  most  easily  make  them  usdul  to  gain  the 
influence  and  support  which  it  needed,  and  to  provide  for  the 
pubh'Q  functions  which  fell  to  its  share,  by  employing  the  pre- 
carium tenure.  On  the  other  side,  the  great  men  coveted  the 
wide  estates  of  bishop  and  abbot,  and  were  mdy  without 
persuasion  to  annex  portions  of  them  to  their  own  on  the  easy 
terms  of  this  tenure,  not  always  indeed  observed  by  the  bolder, 
or  able  to  be  enforced  by  the  Church.  •  The  employment  of  the 
precarium  by  the  Church  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  surest 
means  by  which  this  form  of  landholding  was  carried  over 
from  the  Romans  to  the  Prankish  period  and  devek>ped  into 
new  forms.  It  came  to  be  made  by  degrees  the  subjea  of 
written  contract,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  holder  were  more 
definitdy  defined  and  protected  than  had  been  the  case  in 
Roman  law.  -  The  length  of  time  for  which  the  holding  should 
last  came  to  be  spedfied,  at  first  for  a  term  of  years  and  then  for 
life,  and  some  payment  to  the  grantor  was  provided  for,  not 
pretending  to  represent  the  economic  value  of  the  land,  but  only 
to  serve  as  a  mark  of  his  continued  ownership. 

These  changes  characterize  the  Merovingian  age  of  iFiAnkish 
history.    That  -period  had  practically  ended,  however,  bcfott 
these  two  institutions  showed  any  tendency  to  jdn  togethtf 
as  they  were  joined  in  later  feudalism.    Nor  had  the  king  vp 
to  that  time  exerted  any  apparent  influence  on  the  fiiouesaiea 
that  were  going  forward.    GranU  of  hmd  of  the  MerovingiaB 
kingi  had  carried  with  them  ownership  and  not  a  limited  right, 
and  the  king's  patrocinium  had  not  widened  in  extent  in  the 
direction  of  the  later  vassal  relation.    It  was  the  advent  of  the 
Carolingian  princes  and  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  over- 
come that  carried  these  institutions  a  sUge  further  forward. 
Making  their  way  up  from  a  position  among  the  nobility  to 
be  the  rulers  of  the.  land,  and  finally  to  supplant  the  kings,  the 
Carolingians  had  especial  need  of  resources  from   which  to 
purchase  and  reward  faithful  support.    This  need  was  greatly  in- 
creased when  the  Arab  attack  on  southern  Gaul  forced  them  to 
transform  a  large  part  of  the  old  Prankish  foot  army  into  cavalry.* 
The  fundamental  prindple  of  the  Prankish  military  system,  that 
the  man  served  at  his  own  expense,  was  still  unchanged.    It 
had  indeed  begun  to  break  down  under  the  strain  of  frequent 
and  distant  campaigns,  but  it  was  long  before  it  was  chan^  as 
the  recognized  rule  of  medieval  service.    If  now,  in  addition 
to  his  own  expenses,  the  soldier  must  provide  a  horse  and  its 
keeping,  the  system  was  likdy  to  break  down  altogether.    It 
was  this  problem  which  led  to  the  next  step.    To  solve  it  the 
eariy  Carolingian  princes,  espedally  Charles  Martcl,  who  found 
the  royal  domains  exhausted  and  their  own  inadequate,  grasped 
at  the  land  of  the  Church.    Here  was  enough  to  endow  an  army, 
if  some  means  could  be  devised  to  permit  its  use.    This  means 
was  found  in  the  precarium  tenure.    Keeping  alive,  as  it  did,  the 
fact  of  the  grantor's  ownership,  it  did  not  in  form  deprive  the 
Church  of  the  land.    Recognizing  that  ownership  by  a  small 
payment  only,  not  corresponding  to  the  value  of  the  land,  it 
left  the  larger  part  of  the  income  to  meet  the  need  which  had 
arisen.  ■  At  the  same  time  undoubtedly  the  new  holder  of  the 
land,  if  not  already  the  vassal  of  the  prince,  was  obliged  to 
become  so  and  to  assume  an  obligation  of  service  with  a  mounted 
force  when  called  upon.*    This  expedient  seems  to  have  solved 
the  problem.    It  gave  rise  to  the  numerous  precariae  verba  reps, 
of  the  Chureh  records,  and  to  the  condemnation  of  Chanci 
Martd  in  the  visions  of  the  dergy  to  worse  difficulties  in  the 
future  life  than  he  had  overcome  in  this.    The  most  important 
consequences  of  the  expedient,  however,  were  not  intended  or 
perceived  at  the  time.    It  brought  together  the  two  sides  of 
feudalism,  vassalage  and  benefice,  as  they  were  now  commonly 
called,  and  from  this  age  their  union  into  what  is  really  a  single 

*  H.  Brunner.  Zeitsckr.  der  sop.  Stift.  fir  ReckUiesckickU,  Germ. 
Abth.  viii.  1-38  (1637).    Also  in  his  Forsckungen,  19-74  (1894). 

*  See  F.  Dahn,  Kdnige  der  Germanen,  viii.  3,  90  n. 
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lattitation  was  rapid  ;>  it  emphasized  miirtary  service  as  an 
ewrntial  obligation  of  the  Vasa^;  and  it  spread  the  vassal 
relation  between  individual  proprietors  and  the  sovereign  widely 
over  the  state. 

In  the  period  that  followed,  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  and  the 
later  Carolingian  age,  continued  necessities,  nulitaiy  and  dvil, 
forced  the  kings  to  recognize  these  new  Institutions  more  fully, 
even  when  standing  in  a  position  between  the  government 
and  the  subject,  intercepting  the  public  duties  of  the  latter. 
The  incipient  feudal  baron  hid  not  been  slow  to  take  advanta^ 
erf  the  break-down  of  the  old  German  military  system.  As  in 
the  last  days  of  the  Roman  empire  the  poor  landowner  had  found 
his  Mily  refuge  from  the  exactions  of  the  government  in  the 
protection  of  the  senator,  who  could  in  some  way  obtain  exemp- 
tions, so  the  poor  Frank  could  escape  the  ruinous  demands  of 
military  service  only  by  submitting  himself  and  his  lands  to  the 
ooont,  who  did  not  hesitate  on  his  side  to  force  such  submission. 
Charlemagne  legislated  with  vigour  against  this  tendency,  trying 
to  make  it  easier  for  the  poor  freeman  to  fulfil  his  military  duties 
directly  to  the  state,  and  to  forbid  the  misuse  of  power  by  the 
rich,  but  be  was  not  more  successful  than  the  Roman  government 
had  been  in  a  like  attempt.  Finally  the  king  found  himself 
compelled  to  recognize  existing  facts,  to  lay  upon  the  lord  the 
duty  of  producing  his  men  in  the  field  and  to  allow  him  to 
appear  as  their  commander.  This  solved  the  difficulty  of  military 
service  apparently,  but  with  decisive  conse^iuences.  It  completed 
the  traittfomiation  of  the  army  into  a  vassal  army;  it  com* 
pkted  the  recognition  of  feudalism  by  the  state,  as  a  legitimate 
relatioa  between  difi^eicnt  tanks  of  the  people;  and  it  recognized 
the  transformation  in  a  great  number  of  cases  of  a  public  duty 
into  n  private  obligation. 

In  the  meantime  another  instltutloo  had  gnwn  up  in  this 
Franco-Roman  society,  which  probably  began  and  certainly 
awstrd  in  another  transformation  of  the  same  kind.  This 
is  the  immunity.  Suggested  probably  by  Roman  practices, 
jMssiblydevekped. directly  from  them,  it  received  a  great 
extensiott  in  the  Merovingian  period,  at  first  and  espedally  in 
the  interest  erf  the  Church,  but  soon  of  lay  land-holders.  -  By  the 
grant  of  an  immunity  to  a  proprietor  the  royal  officers,  the  count 
and  his  representatives,  were  forbidden  to  enter  his  lancb  to 
ezerdae  any  public  function  there.  The  duties  which  the  count 
should  perform  passed  to  the  proprietor,  who  now  represented 
the  government  for  all  his  tenants  free  and  unfree.  Apparently 
no  modificntion  of  the  royal  rights  was  intended  by  this 
arrangement,  but  the  beginning  of  a  great  change  had  really 
been  made.  The  king  might  sttU  receive  the  same  revenues 
and  the  same,  services  from  the  district  held  by  the  lord  as 
formerly,  but  for  their  payment  a  private  perwn  in  his  capacity 
MM  overiord  was  now  responsible.  In  the  courw  of  a  long 
period  characterized  by  a  weak  central  government,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  enlarge  the  rights  which  the  lord  thus 
obtained,  to  exclude  even  the  king's  peisonal  authority  from  the 
immunity,  and  to  translate  the  duties  and  payments  which  the 
teaaat  had  once  owed  to  the  state  into  obligations  which  he 
owed  to  his  lord,  even  finally  into  incidents  of  his  tenure.  •  The 
most  important  public  function  whose  transformation  into  a 
piivaU  possession  was  assisted  by  the  growth  of  the  immunity 
Was  the  judiciaL  >  This  process  had  probably  already  begun  in  a 
kraaO  way  in  the  growth  of  institutions  which  bek>ng  to  the 
sooaooic  side  of  feudalism,  the  organization  of  agriculture 
on  the  great  estates.  -  Even  in  Roman  days  the  proprietor  had 
iBxerdsed  a  jurisdiction  over  the  disputes  of  his  unfree  tenants. 
Whether  this  could  by  its  own  growth  have  been  extended  over 
his  free  tenants  and  carried  so  far  as  to  absorb  alocal  court, 
like  that  of  the  hundred,  into  private  possession,  is  not  oeruin. 
It  seems  probable  that  it  could.  But  in  any  case,  the  immunity 
easily  carried  the  development  of  private  jurisdiction  through 
these  stages.  The  lord's  court  took  the  place  of  the  public 
toort  m  civil,  and  even  by  decrees  in  criminal  cases.  The 
plaintiff,  circn  if  he  were  voder  another  lord,  was  obliged  to  sue 
in  thr  court  of  tlie  defendant's  lord,  and  the  portion  of  the  fine 
*  F»  Dshn^  ZM^  dcr  CcrsMiiM^  viu.  3, 197. 


for  a  breach  of  the  peace  whkh  should  have  gone  to  the  state 
went  in  the  end  to  the  lord. 

The  transfer  of  the  judicial  process,  And  of  the  financial  and 
administrative  sides  of  the  government  as  welt,  into  private 
possession,  was  not,  however,  accomplished  entirely  by  the  road 
of  the  immunity.  As  government  weakened  after  the  strong 
days  of  Chariemagne,  and  disorder,  invasion,  and  the  difficulty 
of  intercommunication  tended  to  throw  the  locality  mo^  and 
more  upon  its  own  resources,  the  officer  who  had  once  been  the 
means  of  centralization,  the  count,  found  success  in  ^he  effort 
for  independence  which  even  Charlemagne  had  scarcely  dvereome. 
He  was  able  to  throw  off  responsibility  to  any  central  authority, 
and  to  exercise  the  powers  which  had  been  committed  to  him  as 
an  agent  of  the  king,  as  if  they  were  his  own  private  possession. 
Nor  was  the  king's  aid  lacking  to  this  method  of  dividing  up  the 
ro3ral  authority,  any  more  than  to  the  immunity,  for  it  became 
a  fre<iuent  practice  to  make  the  administrative  office  into  a 
fief,  and  to  grant  it  to  be  held  in  that  form  of  property  by  the 
counL  In  this  way  the  feudal  county,  or  duchy,  fomied  itself, 
corresponding  in  most  cases  only  roughly  to  the  old  administra- 
tive divisions  of  the  state,  f6r  within  the  bounds  of  the  county 
there  had  often  formed  private  feudal  possessions  too  powerful 
to  be  forced  into  dependence  upon  thie  count,  sometimes  the 
vice-comes  had  followed  the  count's  example,  and  often,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  count  had  attached  to  his  county  like  private 
possessions  of  his  own  lying  outside  its  boundaries.  In  time 
the  private  lord,  who  had  never  been  an  officer  of  the  state, 
assumed  the  old  administrative  titles  and  called  himself  count 
or  viscount,  and  perhaps  with  some  sort  of  right,  for  his  position 
in  his  territories,  through  the  development  of  the  immunity, 
did  not  differ  from  that  iiow  held  by  the  man  who  had  been 
originally  a  count. 

In  these  two  ways  then  the  feudal  system  was  formed,  and 
took  possession  of  the  state  territorially,  and  of  its  functions  in 
government.  Its  earliest  stage  of  growth  was  that  of  the  private 
possession  only.  Under  a  government  too  weak  to  preserve 
order,  the  great  landowner  formed  his  estate  into  a  little  territory 
which  could  defend  itself.  His  smaller  neighbours  who  needed 
protection  came  to  him  for  it.  He  forced  them  to  become  his 
dependants  in  return  under  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but  especially 
developing  thereby  the  preearium  land  tenure  and  the  patrocinium 
personal  service,  and  organizing  a  private  jurisdiction  over  his 
tenants,  and  a  private  army  for  defence.  Finally  he  secured 
from  the  king  an  immunity  which  excluded  the  royal  officers 
from  his  lands  and  made  him  a  quasi-representative  of  the  state. 
In  the  meantime  his  neighbour  the  count  had  been  following 
a  similar  process,  and  in  addition  he  had  enjoyed  considerable 
advantages  of  h£i  own.  His  right  to  exact  nUlitary,  fi«»iM^'*^ 
and  judicial  duties  for  the  state  he  had  used  to  force  men  to 
become  his  dependants,  and  then  he  had  stood  between  them 
and  the  state,  freeing  them  from  burdens  which  he  threw  with 
increased  weight  Upon  those  who  still  stood  outside  hb  perwnal 
protection.  In  ignorance  of  their  danger,  and  later  in  despair 
of  getting  public  services  adequately  performed  in  any  other 
way,  the  kings  first  adopted  for  themselves  some  of  the  forms 
and  practices  which  had  thus  grown  up,  and  by  degrees  recog- 
nized them  as  legally  proper  for  all  classes.  It  proved  to  be 
easier  to  hold  the  lord  responsible  for  the  public  duties  of  all 
his  dependants  because  he  was  the  king's  vassal  and  by  attaching 
them  as  conditions  to  the  benefices  which  he  held,  than  to 
enforce  them  directly  upon  every  subject. 

Wljen  this  stage  was  reached  the  formative  age  of  feudalism 
may  bd  considered  at  an  end.  When  the  government  of  the 
Vtate  had  entered  into  feudalism,  and  the  king  was  as  much 
senior  as  king;  when  the  vassal  relatioitthip  was  recognized 
as  a  proper  and  legal  foundation  of  public  duties;  when  the  two 
separate  sides  of  eariy  feudalism  were  united  as  the  almost 
universal  rule,  so  that  a  man  received  a  fief  because  he  owed  a 
vassal's  duties,  or  looked  at  In  the  other  and  finally  prevaUing 
way,  that  he  owed  a  vassal's  duties  because  he  had  received  a 
lief;  and  finally,  when  the  old  idea  of  the  temporary  character 
of  the  pntvimm  tenure  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  right  Of  the 
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vassal's  hdr  to  receive  his  fat1ier*t  boldin^  was  recognised  as  the 
general  rule— then  the  feudal  system  may  be  called  full  grown. 
Not  that  the  age  of  growth  was  really  over.  Feudal  history 
was  always  a  becoming,  always  a  gradual  passing  from  one  stage 
to  another,  so  long  as  feudalism  continued  to  form  the  main 
organization  of  society.  But  we  may  say  that  the  formative 
age  was  over  when  these  features  of  the  system  had  combined 
to  be  its  characteristic  marks.  What  follows  is  rather  a  perfection 
of  details  in  the  direction  of  logical  completeness.  To  assign 
any  specific  date  to  the  end  of  this  formative  age  is  of  course 
impossible,  but  meaning  by  the  end  what  has  just  been  stated, 
we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  place  it  somewhere  near  the 
beginning  of  the  zoth  century. 

Before  we  leave  the  history  of  feudal  origins  another  word  is 
necessary.  We  have  traced  a  definite  line  of  descent  for  feudal 
institutions  from  Roman  days  through  the  Merovingian  and 
Caxt^ngian  ages  to  the  zoth  century.  ■  That  line  of  descent  can 
be  made  out  with  convincing  clearness  and  with  no  particular 
difiiculty  from  epoch  to  epoch,  from  the  precarium  and  the 
pa^ociniuMf  through  the  benefice  and  commendation,  to  the 
fief  and  vassalage.  But  the  definiteness  of  this  line  should  not 
cause  us  to  overlook  the  fact  that  there  was  during  these  centuries 
much  confusion  of  custom  and  practice.  All  round  and  about 
this  line  of  descent  there  was  a  crowd  of  varying  forms  branching 
off  moze  or  less  widely  from  the  main  stem,  different  kinds  of 
commendation,  different  forms  of  precarium,  some  of  which 
varied  greatly  from  that  through  which  the  fief  descends,  and 
some  of  which  survived  in  much  the  old  character  and  under  the 
old  name  for  a  long  time  after  later  feudalism  was  definitely 
established.*  The  variety  and  seeming  confusion  which  reign 
in  feudal  sodety,  under  uniform  controlling  principles,  nile  ako 
in  the  ages  of  beginning.  It  is  easy  to  lose  one's  bearings  by 
over-emphasizing  the  importance  of  variation  and  exception. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  what  was  the  exception,  the  temporary 
offshoot,  might  have  become  the  main  line.  It  would  then  have 
produced  a  system  which  would  have  been  feudal,  in  the  wide 
sense  of  the  term,  but  it  would  have  been  marked  by  different 
characteristics,  it  would  have  operated  in  a  somewhat  different 
way.  The  crowd  of  varying  forms  should  not  prevent  us  from 
seeing  that  we  can  trace  through  their  confusion  the  line  along 
which  the  characteristic  traits  and  institutions  of  European 
feudalism,  as  it  actually  was,  were  growing  constantly  more 
distinct.*  That  is  the  line  of  the  origin  of  the  feudal  system. 
(See  also  France:   Law  and  InslUutions.) 

The  growth  which  we  have  traced  took  place  within  the 
Frankish  empire.  When  we  turn  to  Anglo-Saxon  England  we 
find  a  different  situation  and  a  different  result.  There 
^  precarium  and  pairocinium  were  lacking.  Certain 
forms  of  personal  commendation  did  develop,  certain 
forma  of  dependent  land  tenure  came  into  use.  These  do  not 
show,  however,  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  actual  line  of 
feudal  descent.  They  belong  rather  in  the  varying  forms  around 
that  line.  Scholars  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  what  would  have 
been  their  result  if  their  natural  development  had  not  been  cut 
off  by  the  violent  introduction  of  Frankish  feudalism  with  the 
Norman  conquest,  whether  the  historical  feudal  system,  or  a 
feudal  system  in  the  general  sense.  To  the  writer  it  seems  clear 
that  the  latter  is  the  most  that  can  be  asserted.  They  were  forms 
which  may  rightly  be  called  feudal,  but  only  in  the  wider  meaning 
in  which  we  speak  of  the  feudalism  of  Japan,  or  of  Central  Africa, 
not  in  the  sense  of  12th-century  European  feudalism;  Saxon 
commendation  may  rightly  be  called  vassalage,  but  only  as 
looking  back  to  the  early  Frankish  use  of  the  term  for  many 
varying  forms  of  practice,  not  as  looking  forward  to  the  later 
and  more  definite  usage  of  completed  feudalism;  and  such  use 
of  the  terms  feudal  and  vassalage  is  sure  to  be  misleading.  It 
is  better  to  say  that  European  feudalism  is  not  to  be  found  in 
England  before  the  Conquest,  not  even  in  its  beginnings.    If 

'  G.  Waitz,  Deuischt  Verfassuntsgfisckicku,  vL  112  ff.  (1896). 
Most  fully  described  in  G.  Sef  User,  Die  sotiale  m.  poUHsckt  Bedeutung 
4.  Grundherrschaft  im  friiheren  liilUlalUr  (1903). 

*  F.  Dahn,  Koniie,  viiL  a,  89^;  95* 


these  had  really  been  in  existence  it  would  require  00  argumeal 
to  show  the  fact.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  distinctive  marks  of 
Frankish  feudalism  in  Saxon  England,  not  where  military 
service  may  be  thought  to  rest  upon  the  land,  nor  even  in  the 
rare  cases  where  the  tenant  seems  to  some  to  be  made  responsible 
for  it,  for  between  these  cases  as  they  are  described  in  the  originat 
accounts,  legally  interpreted,  and  the  fe\idal  ooncq>tioa  of  tlie 
vassal's  military  service,  there  is  a  great  gulf. 

In  turning  from  the  origin  of  feudalism  to  a  descripticm  of  tbe 
completed  system  one  is  inevitably  reminded  of  the  words  with 
which  de  Quincey  opens  the  secomi  part  of  his  essay 
on  style.  He  says:  "  It  is  a  natunl  resource  thi^  ^^ 
whatsoever  we  find  it  difficult  to  investigate  as  % 
result,  we  endeavour  to  follow  as  a  growth.  Failing 
analjrtically  to  probe  its  nature,  historically  we  seek  relief  to  oar 
perplexities  by  tracing  its  origin.  .  .  .  Thus  for  instance  whea 
any  feudal  institution  (be  it  Gothic,  Norman,  or  An^o-SasEon) 
eludes  our  deciphering  faculty  from  the  imperfect  records  of  its 
use  and  operation,  then  we  endeavour  conjecturally  to  an»end 
our  knowledge  by  watching  the  circumstances  in  which  that 
institution  arose."  The  temptation  to  use  tbe  larger  part  of  any 
space  allotted  to  the  history  of  feudalism  for  a  discussion  of 
origins  does  not  arise  alone  from  greaur  interest  in  that  phase  of 
the  subject.  It  is  almost  impossible  even  with  tbe  most  dis- 
criminating care  to  give  a  brief  account  of  completed  feudnlism 
and  convey  no  wrong  impression.  We  use  the  term  "feudal 
system  "  for  convenience  sake,  but  with  a  degree  of  impropriety 
if  it  conveys  the  meaning  "  systematic"  Feudalism  in  its  most 
flourishing  age  was  anything  but  ^rstematic.  It  was  confusion 
roughly  organized.  Great  diversity  prevailed  everywhere, 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  some  different  fact  or 
custom  in  every  lordship.  Anglo-Norman  feudalism  attained  m 
logical  completeness  and  a  uniformity  of  practice  which,  in  the 
feudal  age  proper,  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere  through  so 
large  a  territory;  but  in  An^o-Norman  feudalism  the  exception 
holds  perhaps  as  large  a  place  as  the  regular,  and  tbe  unif onnity 
itself  was  due  to  the  most  serious  of  exceptions  from  the  feudal 
point  of  view— centralization  under  a  powerful  monarchy. 

But  too  great  emphasis  upon  variation  conveys  also  a  wrong 
impression.  Underlying  all  tbe  apparent  confusion  of  fact  and 
practice  were  certain  fundamental  principles  and  relationships^ 
which  were  alike  everywhere,  and  which  reaUy  gave  shape  to 
everything  that  was  feudal,  no  matter  what  its  fbrm  misfat  be. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  following:  tbe  relation  of  vassal  and 
lord;  the  principle  that  every  holder  of  land  is  a  tenant  and  not 
an  owner,  until  the  highest  rank  b  reached,  sometimes  even  the 
conception  rules  in  that  rank;  that  the  tenure  by  which  a  thing 
of  value  is  held  is  one  of  honourable  service,  not  intended  to  be 
economic,  but  moral  and  political  in  character;  the  principle 
of  mutual  obligations  of  loyalty,  protection  and  service  landing 
togetber  all  the  ranks  of  this  sodety  from  tbe  highest  to  the 
lowest;  and  tbe  principle  of  contact  between  knd  and  tenant, 
aa  determining  all  rights,  controlling  their  modification,  and 
forming  the  foundation  of  all  law.  There  was  actually  in  fact 
and  practice  a  larger  unifonnity  than  this  short  list  implies, 
because  these  principles  tended  to  express  themselves  in  aJ-wi^T 
forms,  and  because  historical  derivation  from  a  common  souioe 
in  Frankish  feudalism  tended  to  preserve  some  degree  off  fini- 
formity  in  the  more  important  usages. 

The  foundation  of  tbe  feudal  relationship  proper  was  tlie  fiel, 
which  was  usually  land,  but  might  be  any  desirable  thing,  as  an 
office,  a  levenue  in  money  or  kind,  the  right  to  collect  a  toO, 
or  operate  a  mill.  •  In  return  for  the  fief,  the  man  became  the 
vassal  of  his  lord;  he  knelt  before  him,  and,  with  his  hands 
between  his  lord's  hands,  promised  him  fealty  and  service;  he 
rose  to  his  feet  and  took  tbe  oath  of  fealty  which  bound  him  to 
tbe  obligations  be  bad  assumed  in  homage;  be  received  from 
his  lord  ceremonial  investiture  with  tbe  fief.  The  faithful 
performance  of  all  tbe  duties  be  had  assumed  in  homage  con* 
stituted  tbe  vassal's  right  and  title  to  his  fief.  So  long  as  they 
were  fulfilled,  be,  and  bis  heir  after  him,  held  tbe  fief  as  his 
property,  practically  and  in  relation  to  all  under  tenants  as  it 
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lie  vcft  iht  owner.  In  the  ceremony  of  Ikmage  and  investiture, 
•rbich  it*  the  creative-  contract  of  feudalism,  tiie  obligations 
assumed  by  the  two  psrtics  were,  m  a  rule^  not  specified  in 
exact  terms.  They  were  determined  by  local  custom.  What 
tbey  weie,  however,  was  as  well  known,  as  capable  of  proof, 
and  as  adequate  a  check  on  innovation  by  either  party,  as  if 
committed  to  writing.  In  many  points  of  detail  the  vassal's 
services  diflfcred  widdy  in  different  parts  of  the  feudal  world. 
We  may  say,  however,  that  they  fall  into  two  classes,  general 
and  specific  The  general  included  all  that  might  come  under 
the  idea  of  loyalty,  seeking  the  lord's  interests,  keeping  his 
secrets,  betraying  the  plans  of  his  enemies,  protecting  his  family, 
frc  The  specific  services  are  capable  of  more  definite  statement, 
and  they  usually  received  exact  definition  in  custom  and  some- 
times in  written  documents.  The  most  characteristic  of  these 
was  the  mflitary  service,  which  induded  appearance  in  the 
field  on  summ<ms  with  a  certain  force,  often  armed  ill  a  specified 
way,  and  remaining  a  specified  length  of  time.  It  often  included 
also  the  duty  of  guarding  the  lord's  castle,  and  of  holding  one's 
own  CMtle  subject  to  the  plans  of  the  lord  for  the  defence  of  his 
fief.  Hardly  less  characteristic  was  court  service,  which  included 
the  doty  of  hdping  to  form  the  court  on  summons,  of  taking 
one's  own  cases  to  that  court  instead  of  to  some  other,  and  of 
submitting  to  its  judgments.  The  duty  of  giving  the  lord  advice 
was  often  donanded  and  fulfilled  in  sessions  of  the  court,  and 
in  these  feudal  courts  the  obligations  of  lord  and  vassal  were 
enforced,  with  an  ultimate  appeal  to  war.  Under  this  head 
may  be  enumerated  also  the  financial  duties  of  the  vassal, 
tbooi^  these  were  not  regarded  by  the  feudal  law  as  of  the  nature 
of  the  tenure,  ijt,  failure  to  pay  them  did  not  lead  to  confiscation, 
bat  they  were  collected  by  suit  and  distraint  like  any  debt. 
They  did  not  have  their  origin  in  economic  considerations,  but 
were  cither  intended  to  mark  the  vassal's  tenant  rdation,  like 
the  relief,  or  to  be  a  part  of  his  service,  like  the  aid,  that  is,  he 
was  held  to  come  to  the  aid  of  his  lord  in  a  case  of  financial  as 
of  military  necessity.  The  rdief  was  a  sum  paid  by  the  heir 
for  the  lord's  recognition  of  his  succession.  The  aids  were  paid 
oa  a  few  occasions,  determined  by  custom,  where  the  lord  was 
pot  to  unusual  expense,  as  for  his  ransom  when  captured  by  the 
enemy,  or  for  the  knighting  of  his  ddcst  son.  There  was  ffreat 
variety  regarding  the  occasion  and  amount  of  these  payments, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  feudal  world  they  did  not  eidst  at  all. 
The  most  lucrative  of  the  lord's  rights  were  wardship  and 
marriafe^  but  the  feudal  theory  of  these  also  was  non-economic 
Thtt  fief  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lord,  and  he  enjoyed  its  revenues 
during  the  minority  of  the  heir,  because  the  minor  could  not 
pcrfona  the  duties  by  which  it  was  held.  The  heiress  must 
mairy  as  the  lord  wished,  because  he  had  a  right  to  know  that 
the  holder  of  the  fief  could  meet  the  obligations  resting  upon 
it.  Both  wardship  and  marriage  were,  however,  valuable  ri^ts 
which  the  lord  could  eurdse  himself  or  sell  to  others.  These 
were  by  no  means  the  only  rights  and  duties  which  could  be 
described  as  existing  in  feudalism,  but  they  are  the  most  char- 
acteristic^ aiKi  on  them,  or  some  of  them,  as  a  foundation,  the 
whole  structure  of  feudal  obligation  was  built,  however  detailed. 
Ideally  regarded,  feudalism  covered  £ur<^  with  a  network 
of  these  fiefi,  rising  in  graded  ranks  one  above  the  other  from 
the  smallest,  the  knight's  fee,  at  the  bottom,  to  the  king  at  the 
top,  who  was  the  supreme  landowner,  or  who  held  the  kingdom 
from  God.  'Actually  not  even  in  the  most  regular  of  feudal 
coontrics,  like  Enj^and  or  Germany,  was  there  any  fixed  grada- 
tioa  of  rank,  titles  or  siiCL  A  kni^t  might  hold  directly  of  the 
king^  a  count  of  a  viscount,  a  bishop  of  an  abbot,  or  the  king 
himself  of  one  of  his  own  vassals,  or  even  of  a  vusal's  vassal, 
and  in  return  his  vassal's  vassal  might  hold  another  fief  directly 
of  hua.  The  case  of  the  count  of  Champagne,  one  of  the  peers 
of  France,  is  a  famous  example.  His  great  territory  wSs  held 
cmly  in  small  part  of  the  king  of  France.  He  held  a  portion  of 
a  foreign  sovereign,  the  emperor,  and  other  portions  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  of  two  archbishops,  of  four  bishops,  and  of  the  abbot 
of  St  Denis.  Frequently  did  great  Uy  k>rds,  as  in  this  case, 
hold  lands  by  feudal  tenure  of  ecclesiastics. 


It  is  now  possible  perhaps  to  get  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
the  government  of  a  feudal  country  was  operated.  The  early 
German  governments  whose  chief  functions,  military,  judicial, 
financial,  legislative,  were  carried  on  by  the  freemen  of  the  nation 
because  they  were  members  of  the  body  politic,  and  were  per- 
formed as  duties  owed  to  the  community  for  its  defence  and 
sustenance,  no  longer  existed.'  New  forms  of  organixation  had 
arisen  in  which  indeed  these  conceptions  had  not  entirely 
disappeared,  but  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  cases  a  wholly 
different  idn  of  the  ground  of  service  and  obligation  prevailed. 
Superficially,  for  example,  the  feudal  court  differed  but  little 
from  its  Teutonic  predecessor.  It  was  still  an  assembly  court. 
Its  procedure  was  almost  the  same  as  the  earlier.  It  often 
induded  the  same  classes  of  men.  Saxon  Witenagemot  and 
Norman  Curia  rtgis  seem  very  much  alike.  But  the  members 
of  the  feudal  court  met,  not  to  fulfil  a  duty  owed  to  the  com- 
munity, but  a  private  obligation  which  they  had  assumed  in 
return  for  the  fiefs  they  held,  and  in  the  history  of  institutions 
it  is  differences  of  this  sort  which  are  the  determining  prindplcs. 
The  feudal  state  was  one  in  which,  as  it  has  been  said,  private 
law  had  usurped  the  place  of  public  law.  Public  duty  had  become 
private  obligation.  To  luderstand  the  feudal  state  it  is  essential 
to  make  dear  to  one's  mind  that  all  sorts  of  services,  which  men 
ordinarily  owe  to  the  public  or  to  one  another,  were  transUted 
into  a  form  of  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  land,  and  defined  and 
enforced  by  a  private  contract.  In  every  feudal  country,  however, 
something  of  the  earlier  conception  survived.  A  gennal  military 
levy  was  occasionally  made.  Something  like  taxation  occasionally 
occurred,  though  the  government  was  usually  sustained  by  the 
scanty  feudal  pajrments,  by  the  proceeds  of  justice  and  by  the 
income  of  donaain  manors.  About  the  office  of  king  more  of 
this  earlier  conception  gathered  than  elsewhere  in  the  state, 
and  gradually  grew,  aided  not  merely  by  traditional  ideas,  but 
by  the  active  ifldQuence  of  the  Bible,  and  soon  of  the  Roman  law. 
The  kingship  formed  the  nucleus  of  new  governments  as  the 
feudal  system  passed  away. 

Actual  government  in  the  feudal  age  was  primitive  and  un- 
differentiated. Its  chief  and  almost  only  organ,  for  kingdom 
and  barony  alike,  was  the  atna— a  court  formed  of  the  vassab. 
This  acted  at  once  and  without  any  consdousness  of  difference 
of  function,  as  judiciary,  as  legisUture,  in  so  far  as  there  was 
any  in  the  feudal  period,  and  as  coundl,  and  it  exercised  final 
supervision  and  control  over  revenue  and  administration. 
Almost  all  the  institutions  of  modem  states  go  back  to  the 
curia  regis,  branching  off  from  it  at  different  dates  as  the  growing 
complexity  of  business  forced  differentiation  of  function  and 
personnd.  In  action  it  was  an  assembly  court,  deciding  all 
questions  by  discussion  and  the  weight  of  opinion,  though  its 
decisions  obtained  their  legal  validity  by  the  formal  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  presiding  member,  ix.  of  the  lord  whose  court  it  was. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  in  a  government  of  this  kind  the 
essential  operative  dement  was  the  baron.  So  long  as  the 
government  remained  dependent  on  the  baron,  it  remained 
feudal  m  its  character.  When  conditions  so  changed  that  govern- 
ment could  free  itsdf  from  its  dependence  on  the  baron,  feudalism 
disappeared  as  the  organization  of  society;  when  a  professional 
class  arose  to  form  the  judiciary,  when  the  increased  drcuUtion 
of  money  made  regular  taxation  possible  and  enabled  the  govern- 
ment to  buy  military  and  other  services,  and  when  better  means 
of  interconununication  and  the  growth  of  common  ideas  made 
a  wide  centralisation  possible  and  likely  to  be  permanent. 
Feudalism  had  performed  a  great  service,  during  an  age  of 
disintegration,  by  maintaining  a  general  framework  of  govern- 
ment, while  allowing  the  k>cality  to  protect  and  care  for  itself. 
When  the  function  of  protection  and  k>cal  supervision  could  be 
resumed  by  the  general  government  the  feudal  age  ended.  In 
nearly  all  the  states  of  Europe  this  end  was  reached  during,  or 
by  the  dose  of,  the  X3th  century. 

At  the  moment,  however,  when  feudalism  was  disappearing 
as  the  organization  of  sodety,  it  gave  rise  to  results  which  in  a 
sense  continued  it  into  after  ages  and  even  to  our  own  day. 
One  of  these  results  was  the  system  of  law  which  it  created. 
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Ai  (emmiim  puwd  from  It*  ige  of  nipnnucy  into  iu  igc 
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Jj^ft,^  or  Judgci,  who  wrote  doira  [or  thar  owa  and  otlicn' 
use  Uie  feudki  uugo  witb  wiiidi  tiie^  were  funiiiar- 
The  great  ige  of  tluie  coda  was  the  ijthcxDtuiy,  and  espedalLy 
the  Kcond  half  of  it.  The  coda  in  their  turn  unded  iiiU  Ii  ' 
to  baideo  tlKM  usage*  into  £ied  foimi,  and  we  may  date  from 
the  end  ol  tlie  ijth  century  an  age  of  feudal  lax  regulating 
eapedally  the  boiding  and  transfer  of  laud,  and  much  more 
uniform  in  chuuler  than  the  law  ol  the  feudal  age  proper. 
This  was  puticularijr  the  case  in  paiti  of  Fiance  and  Oennany 
where  feodaliam  continued  to  regulate  the  property  iciationa 
of  lords  and  ■tn*'t  kinger  than  elsewhere,  and  where  the  under- 
hing  ecoDomic  feudalnm  remained  in  large  part  unchanged. 
Id  Iba  later  pseudo-feudaliun,  however,  the  p^tical  had  tpven 
my  to  the  economic,  and  customs  which  bad  once  hid  no 
economic  significance  ome  to  have  thM  only. 

Feudalism  formed  the  ilaitiDg-point  also  of  the  latci  social 
nobilities  ol  Europe.  TVy  drew  from  it  their  titles  and  lulu 
and  msay  of  their  legulstive  ideas,  though  Ihae  were  fc 
into  more  definite  and  regular  systems  than  ever  exist 
feudalism  proper.  It  was  often  the  policy  of  kings  to  int 
the  sodal  privilega  and  legal  exemption*  of  the  nobility 
taking  away  all  political  power,  so  that  It  is  ncctsaaiy  i 
history  ol  institutions  to  riiiirriiginfLh  shaipt  be  ween 
nobilitia  and  the  feudal  bajonage  proper  i*  nl  in  d 
backward  pan*  of  Europe  that  the  tetm*  nidal  and  baronage 
In  any  technicai  senie  can  be  used  ol  the  dolnli  tb  i  ' 
centuiy.  G  B  A. 

BisLTDGiAFRV.— For  BUR  detailed    nf  rmalio     ih 


taatiL  at  IblHiatiMltiUrBUall^yirK  Ram 

CSMullcd.  OlhetBBml  wnrkaaRj.  T  Alidy  nd 
Pavl  Hoth.  FkMIui  «d  aatiaii-antBnd  (W  iru. 
OBdtktuia  Bm^leUmami  (iBjo);  M  Ka 

■ftJa  JtaMddmV  Bunfat  (lou):  E.  dc  Lavcl 
|rilllddi»/mwiM«>ltei(iteO;uKl  Tki  Of  i 
<a£«<,atniialatiDnGrM.A>>JiylrDiiitfa  mrb     N 
DAknM,  whh  an  inlniduclary  diiiplfr  by  Pro  «o 


DAknM,  whh  an  inlmduclar] 

Two  oilier  works  of  value  are  Sij 

liif  fisil  tad  Wat  (1876)1  and  lAn  Ga  Li 

IU4;  Eng.  Irani,  tiy  Heniy  Frilh,  CUaairy  Load 
For  feudaliiiB  in  England  kx  Ihr  variDus  mm 

it  Uaniaillt  (1I91);  and  Sludirs  im  Ihc  Ktd  Boo 

m.     Maitland'i  Dimcalay  Bout  and  Btymd    Ca 

Safiiikljm  UfanOt  UmicJ  EJvard  I.  t^ 

hi  foojuactian  «ah  Sir  Frederick  PoUack        ina^n 
■UU  Ue  iubiecl  in  bis  VUoiiucc  inEnilaiul     K/l    an 
Sut^  M  Uu  tilh  aUary  (iwia).    S« 
SaUoM  ami  KkVH  Stnii  n  Bnibad        ican      bn 
CaeiM,  AiA  aai  KiUmdufi  n  Endaai         i)   an 
m  BmSiA  ViBnK  CnnwHl*  (iSii). 
Fee  leudalam  is  Fnacc  «  N .  D.  Fuit 


( a  weil-known  archafolog 
:  the  German  islh-cenluty  h 
tbe  first  10  realize  the  danger  arising  from  conlcm) 
tint  mastery  of  cnftsmaosbip  was  needed  to  ei 


be  the  supreme  achievement  in  art.  After  having  paiaod  'i"--|* 
the  an  icbools  of  DUsseldorl  and  Munich,  be  went  to  Antwti; 
and  subsequently  to  Paris,  where  he  benefited  hy  tike  ■*«'■'■■"; 
ol  Couture,  and  produced  bit  first  masleitiicce,  "  Hafii  at  the 
Fountain  "  In  iSji.  He  sul)sequenily  worked  at  KarisnilK, 
Venice  (■here  he  fell  under  the  ipin  of  Ibe  greatest  sduol  of 
calourista},  Rome  and  Vienna.  He  ms  steeped  in  danic 
knowledge,  and  hia  figure  compositions  hav«  the  Btatuesquc 
dignity  and  simplicity  of  Greek  art.  Disappointed  with  the 
reception  ^ven  in  Vienna  to  bis  design  of  "  The  Fall  of  the 
Titans  "  for  (he  ceiling  of  the  Huseum  of  Modelling,  he  went  to 
live  in  Venire,  where  ht  died  in  tSSo.  His  woiis  are  to  be  fonod 
at  the  leading  public  galleries  ol  Gennanyi  Stuttgart  bat  his 
"Iphigenis";  Karlsruhe,  tbe  "Dante  at  Kavenna";  Munich, 
Ibe  "  Medea  ";  and  Berlin,  "  The  Concert,"  hii  last  important 
picture.  Among  his  chief  worka  are  also  "  Tbe  Battle  of  the 
Amazons,"  "  Pietl,"  "The  Sympocium  of  Plato,"  "Orpheus 
and  Eurydiu  "  and  "  Arioato  in  the  Park  of  Fenara." 

FEUERBACH,    LUDWlfi    AXDREAS    (1804-1871),    CerDUO 

philosopher,  fourth  Bon of  the  eminent  jurist  (see  below),  vu  born 

at  Landihut  in  Bavaria  on  tbe  iSth  ol  July  i&h.     He  miUica- 

lated  at  Heidelberg  witb  tbe  intention  of  pursuing  an  ectleiiastical 

career.    Through  the  influence  of  Prof.  Daub  he  was  led  to 

an  intenit  in  tbe  then  predaminant  pbiloeophy  of  Hegd  and, 

in  spite  of  his  father's  oppositioo,  went  to  Berlio  to  study  under 

tb   mister  himself.    After  two  years'  disdpleship  the  UegeJiau 

infioence  begsa  to  slacken.    "  Theology,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 

can  bring  myself  to  study  no  more.     I  long  lo  take  naiurE 

n    heart,  that  nature  before  whaoe  depth  £e  faint-beuted 

theologian  abrinka  back;  and  with  nature  man,  mm  in   his 

entire    uality."    These  words  are  a  key  to  Feuerbach's  devck^ 

meu       If  e  completed  bis  education  at  Erlangen  with  tbe  Btody 

natural  sdcnce.    Hia  first  book,  published  luonymottaly, 

CtdatUttH  abar  Tti  md  ViutttbliciMI  (.1830,  jxi  ed.  iSjd), 

CO  (aina  an  attack  upon  personll  inunortilily  and  m  advocacy 

pinozistic  ImnurtiUty  ol  reab«Mptian  in  nature.    Thcie 

nna    ei,  combined  with  Us  embamjMd  mannel  at  public 

speakmg,  debarred  him  fram  academic  advanccDcnt.    After 

some   ears  of  stmggliDg,  during  which  be  published  his  Gitciicili 

itr  iKwn»  FhiliuQphU  (i  vols..  1833-1837,  ind  ed.  1844).  and 

bdlard  whI  Hdeta  (1834,  3rd  ed.  1877),  he  married  In  iBj7 

an    h  ed  a   rural  existence   at    Bcuciberg  near  Nuremberg, 

I  ed  by  his  wife's  share  in  a  smaQ  porcelain  factory.     Tn 

rorka  of  this  period,  Pierre  Bayd  (i8]8)  and  PkOtafkit 

ktistnium  (1839),  which  deal  largely  witb  theology,  be 

that  he  bad  proved  "  that  Christianity  has  in  fact  long 

lied  not  only  from  the  reason  but  from  Ibe  life  of  mankind. 

la  nothing  more  than  a  fixed  Idea  "  in  Bigrant  coD(ra< 

to  tbe  distinctive  features  of  coniempotary  dviiiiatian. 

tack  Is  followed  up  in  his  moat  Important  woik,  'Das 

I  it)  C^ritUnhaia   (iS^t),   which   was   translated    into 

Engbah  {Tin  Euoue  «/  Rdi^m,  by  George  EUot,  1853,  md  ed. 

88      French  and  Russiin.     Its  aim  may  be  described  ihonly 

as  an    Sort  to  bumaniie  theology.     He  liyi  it  down  that  man. 

ar  as  be  b  rational,  is  lo  hlDiself  his  own  object  ol  thought. 

ReLgi  n  is  consdouiness  of  the  Infinite.     Rdi^on  therefore 

thing  else  than  tbe  consdousnos  of  tbe  infinity  of  the 

isd  usnos;  or,  in   tbe  consciousness  of  the  Infinite,    the 

isci  us  subject  has  lot  bis  object  tlie  bfinity  oF  bb  own 

ure. '    Thus  God  Is  notbiog  else  thin  man:  he  is,  so  to  speak. 

ward  projection  of  man's  Inward  nature.    In  part  i  of 

his  book  be  devdops  whit  be  calls  tbe  "  true  or  snthn^iologiral 

i>e  ce  of  religion."    Treating  of  Cod  in  his  various  aspects 

as     bdng  of  the  undentandlng,"  "  aa  a  moral  being  or  taw," 

IS       e  "  and  so  on,  Feueibach  jiows  that  In  every  a^iect  did 

Irresponds  10  some  feature  or  need  of  human  nature.     *'  If 

lanis  ofindcontentmentinGad,hemust  findbimsclf  inCod." 

1  part  1  he  discusaa  the  "  lalse  or  theological  essence  of  rrli^on," 

f.  the  view  which  regards  God  aa  hi    ' 
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ieott,  bat  alio  "  poisons,  nay  destroys,  the  divinest  feeiiog  in 
nan,  the  sense  of  tiuth/'  and  the  belief  in  sacraments  such  as 
the  Lord's  Supper,  a  piece  of  rdigioos  materialism  of  which  "  the 
neceasaxy  consequences  are  superstition  and  immorality." 
In  spite  of  many  admirable  qualities  both  of  style  and  matter 
the  Esstnee  of  CkristianUy  has  never  made  much  impression 
upon  British  thought  To  treat  the  actual  forms  of  religion 
as  expressions  of  our  various  human  needs  is  a  fruitful  idea 
which  desCTves  fuller  development  than  it  has  yet  received; 
but  Fenabach'a  treatment  of  it  is  fatally  vitiated  by  his  sub- 
jectivism. Feuerbach  denied  that  he  was  rightly  called  an 
atheist,  but  the  denial  is  merely  verbal:  what  he  caUs  "  theism  '* 
is  atheism  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Feuerbach  labours  under  the 
tame  difficulty  as  Fichte;  both  thinkers  strive  in  vain  to  re- 
oMkcSe  the  religious  oonsdousness  with  subjectivism. 

During  the  troubles  of  1848-2849  Feuerbach's  attack  upon 
orthodoxy  made  him  something  of  a  hero  with  the  revolutionary 
party;  Imt  he  never  threw  himself  into  the  political  movement, 
and  indeed  had  not  the  qualities  of  a  popular  leader.  Duringthe 
period  of  the  diet  of  Frankfort  he  had  given  public  lectures  on 
religkm  at  Heiddbeig.  When  the  diet  closed  he  withdrew  to 
Bruckbcrg  and  occupied  himself  partly  with  scientific  study, 
partly  with  the  composition  of  his  Tkeogome  (1857).  In  z86o  he 
was  compdled  by  the  failure  of  the  porcelain  factory  to  leave 
Bru^bcrig,  and  he  would  have  suffeied  the  extremity  of  want 
but  for  the  assbtance  of  friends  supplemented  by  a  public 
sabMnption.  'B!a]aaXhook,Gi>ttk€U,FrakeUundUnsUrUickkeii, 
appeared  in  1866  (and  ed.,  1890).  After  a  long  period  of  decay  he 
died  on  the  13th  of  September  187a. 

Feocfbach's  influence  has  been  greatest  upon  the  anti- 
Chtistian  theologians  such  as  D.  F.  Strauss,  the  author  of  the 
LAen  JtsUf  and  Bruno  Bauer,  who  like  Feuerbach  himself  had 
passed  over  famn  Hegelianism  to  a  form  of  naturalism.  But 
many  of  h»  ideas  were  taken  up  by  those  who,  like  Arnold  Ruge, 
had  cntiered  into  the  struggle  between  church  and  state  in 
Germany,  and  those  who,  like  F.  Engels  and  Karl  Marx,  were 
leaders  in  the  revolt  of  labour  against  the  power  of  capital  His 
work  was  too  deliberately  unsystematic  ("keine  Philosophic  ist 
meine  Fhilosophie  ")  ever  to  make  him  a  power  in  philosophy. 
He  CApttased  in  an  eager,  disjointed,  but  condensed  and  laboured 
fashion,  certain  deep-lying  convictions — that  philosophy  must 
axme  back  from  unsubstantial  metaphysics  to  the  solid  facts  of 
human  nature  and  natural  sdence,  that  the  human  body  was  no 
less  important  than  the  human  q>irit  ("  Der  Mensch  ist  was  er 
isst  'O  and  that  Christianity  was  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  the 
age.  ffis  convictions  gained  weight  from  the  simplicity,  upright- 
BCM  and  diligence  of  his  character;  but  they  need  a  more 
effective  justification  than  he  was  able  to  give  them. 

His  wxrks  appeared  in  10  vols.  (Leitteig,  1846-1866) ;  his  cone- 
«oiidenct  has  been  edited  with  an  indifferent  biqgrapny  by  Karl 
Gtftn  (1874).  See  A.  L^.  La  Pkihsopku  dt  Fnurbatk  (1904); 
M.  Meyer,  L,  rtuerback's  MoralpkitosopkU  (Berlin,  1899);  ^^• 
Hartmann,  Ceukithle  d.  Melapkysik  (Lnpsig.  1899-1900),  il.  ^7- 
444;  F.  Eagda,  L.  JFcMrtacfc  ma  d.  AustiMi  d,  doss.  deuUch.  Pkttos, 
g>clcd.ri89S).  (H.  St.) 

FBDBBBACH,  PAUl  JOHAKir  ANIBLM,  Rxttes  von  (1775- 
1833),  German  jurist  and  writer  on  criminal  law,  was  bom  at 
Hainicbennearjena  on  the  X4th  of  November  1775.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Frankfort  on  Main,  whither  his  family  had 
removed  soon  after  his  birth.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  however, 
be  ran  away  from  home,  and,  going  to  Jena,  was  helped  by 
lelatiaas  thoe  to  study  at  the  university.  In  spite  of  poor  health 
and  the  most  desperate  poverty,  he  made  rapid  progress.  He 
attended  the  lectures  of  Kari  Leonhard  Reinhdd  and  Ck>ttlieb 
Hufeland,  and  soon  published  some  literary  essays  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit.  In  1795  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  philo- 
s(^y,  and  fn  the  same  year,  though  he  only  possessed  150 
thalers  (£12 :  tos.),  he  married.  It  was  this  stq>  which  led  him 
to  success  and  fame,  by  forcing  htm  to  turn  from  his  favourite 
studies  of  philosophy  and  history  to  that  of  law,  which  was 
repugnant  to  him,  but  which  offered  a  prospect  of  more  rapid 
advancement.    His  success  in  this  new  and  uncongeual  q>here 

In  1796  he  published  KrUUt  des  naUtrUckm 


RmkU  oit  Propadeittik  wm  dntr  Wistensckaft  der  nalHrlkken 
ReckU,  which  was  followed,  in  1 798,  by  AnH'HoUieSt  oder  Mber  dU 
Gremtm  der  bfirgirlicMeH  GemaUf  a  dissertation  on  the  limits  of  the 
dvil  power  and  the  right  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  subjects 
against  their  rulers,  and  by  Phihsophiscke,jiiristiscke  Unler- 
suektmitn  Hba  das  Verbrteiem  des  Hoekeerratks.  In  1799  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  lawa.  Feuerbach,  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  theory  of  penal  law,  the  so<alled  "  psychological- 
coercive  or  intimidation  theory,"  occupied  a  prominent  place  in 
the  history  of  criminal  science.  His  views,  which  he  first  made 
known  in  his  Rtmiem  der  Crumdstke  imd  Grundbegnffs  des 
PosiHtem  peinlkhen  Redds  (1799),  were  further  elucidated  and 
expounded  in  the  BibUotkek  /<r  die  peUdicke  Reckismissemsekail 
(1800-1801),  an  encydopaedic  workproduoedinooigunctionwith 
Kari  L.  W.  G.  Grolmann  andLudwigHarscfiervon  Almendingen, 
SLDd\n\talMni»i»Lekrhuckdes  itmeinei^in  thtO^ 
peinUckeH  RtdUs  (xSox).  These  works  were  a  powerful  protest 
against  vindictive  punishment,  and  did  much  towards  the 
reformation  of  the  (Serman  criminal  law.  The  Carolina  (the 
penal  code  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.)  had  long  since  ceased  to  be 
reelected.  What  in  153a  was  an  inestimable  blessing,  as  a  check 
upon  the  arbitrariness  and  violence  of  the  effete  (Serman  pro- 
cedure, had  in  the  course  of  time  outlived  its  usefulness  and 
become  a  source  of  evils  similar  to  those  it  was  enacted  to 
combat  It  availed  nothing  that,  at  the  commencement  of.  the 
1 8th  century,  a  freer  and  more  scientific  spirit  had  been  breathed 
into  Roman  law;  it  failed  to  reach  the  criminal  law.  The 
administration  of  justice  was,  before  Feuerbach's  time,  ttptd- 
ally  distinguished  by  two  characteristics:  the  superiority  of  the 
judge  to  sU  law,  and  the  blending  of  the  judicial  and  executive 
offices,  with  the  result  that  the  individual  was  practically  at  the 
mercy  of  his  prosecutors.  This  state  of  things  Feuerbach  set 
himself  to  reform,  and  using  as  his  chief  weapon  the  Rerisien  der 
Grundbegriffs  above  referred  to,  was  successful  in  his  tasL  His 
achievement  in  the  struggle  may  be  summed  up  as:  ntiUum 
crimen,  ,n9^fa  foena  sine  legs  (no  wrong  and  no  punishment 
without  a  remedy).  In  1801  Feuerbach  was  ai^>ointed  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  law  without  salary,  at  the  university  of 
Jena,  and  in  the  following  3rear  accepted  a  chair  at  Kid,  where  he 
renudned  two  yean.  In  1804  he  removed  to  the  university  of 
Laftdshttt;  but  on  being  commanded  by  King  Maximilian 
Joseph  to  draft  a  penal  code  for  Bavaria  {Slrafgtselsbtick  far 
das  KOnig^ack  Bayern),  he  removed  in  1805  to  Munich,  where  he 
was  given  a  high  i4)pointment  in  the  ministry  of  justice  and  was 
ennobled  in  x8o8.  Meanwhile  the  practiod  reform  of  penal 
legislation  in  Bavaria  was  begun  under  his  influence  in  1806  by 
the  abolition  of  torture.  In  1808  appeared  the  first  vdiume  of  his 
Merkwtlrdits  Criminalfaile,  Completed  in  i8ii~a  work  of  deep 
Interest  for  its  application  of  p^chological  considerations  to  cases 
of  crime,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  inevitable  imperfection  of 
human  laws  in  their  application  to  individuala.  In  his  Belrack- 
lungen  Hher  das  GesckwerenengerielU  (iBii)  Feuerbach  dedared 
against  trial  by  jury,  maintaining  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury  was 
not  adequate  legal  proof  of  a  crime.  Much  controversy  was 
«rottsed  on  the  subject,  and  the  author's  view  was  subsequently 
to  some  extent  modified.  The  result  of  his  labours  was  promul- 
gated in  18x3  as  the  Bavarian  penal  code.  The  influence  of  this 
code,  the  embodiment  of  Feuerbach's  enlightened  views,  was 
immense.  It  was  at  once  made  the  basis  for  new  codes  in 
WOrttemberg  and  Saxe-Wdmar;  it  was  adopted  in  its  entirety 
in  the  gran(Muchy  of  (Xdenburg;  and  it  was  translated  into 
Swedish  by  order  of  the  king.  Several  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
rdormed  their  codes  in  conformity  with  it  Feuerbach  had  iJso 
undertaken  to  prepare  a  dvil  code  for  Bavaria,  to  be  founded  on 
the  Code  Napolfon.  This  was  afterwarda  set  aside,  and  the 
(^ex  Maximilianus  adopted  as  a  bads.  But  the  project  did  not 
become  law.  During  the  war  of  liba«tion  (i8i'3-r8i4)  Feuerbach 
showed  himself  an  ardent  patriot,  and  published  several  political 
brochures  which,  from  the  writer's  position,  had  dmost  the 
wdght  of  state  manifestoes.  One  of  these  is  entitled  Ober 
dentscke  Preikeii  und  Verlrehmg  dentscke  VoUter  dmrck  Land- 
sUinde  (18x4).    In  18x4  Feuerbach  was  appointed  second  presi- 
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dent  of  the  court  of  appeal  at  Bamberg,  and  three  years  later  he 
became  first  president  of  the  court  of  appeal  at  Anspach.  In 
x82x  he  was  deputed  by  the  government  to  visit  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  Rhine  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing their  juridical  institutions.  As  the  fruit  of  this  visit,  he 
published  his  treatises  Betracklungtn  Hber  OffenUichkeU  und 
MUndigkeU  der  GeruhtigkeUspjUge  (i8ax)  and  Vber  dieCerichls- 
verfassung  und  das  geridhUiche  Verfakren  Frankreichs  (1825).  In 
these  he  pleaded  unconditionally  for  publicity  in  all  le^  pro- 
ceedings. In  his  later  years  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of 
the  strange  foundling  Kaspu  Hauser  (q.v.),  whidi  had  ecdted  so 
much  attention  in  Europe;  and  he  was  the  first  to  publish  a 
critical  summary  of  the  ascertained  facts,  under  the  title  of 
Ka$par  Hauser,  ein  Beispid  eines  Verbreckens  am  SeelenUben 
(1833).  Shortly  before  his  death  appeared  a  collection  of  his 
Kleine  Sckrijten  (1833).  Feuerbach,  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  intellectual  powers,  died  suddenly  at  Frankfort,  whUe  on  his 
way  to  the  baths  of  Schwalbach,  on  the  agth  of  May  2833.  In 
1853  was  published  the  Leben  und  Wirken  Ans,  von  PeuerbachSf 
2  vols.,  consisting  of  a  selection  of  his  letters  and  journals,  with 
occasional  notes  by  his  fourth  son  Ludwig,  the  distinguished 
philosopher. 

See  also,  for  an  estimate  ci  Feuerfaach*s  life  and  work,  Mar- 
quardtsen,  in  AUgemein*  deuisdu  BiotraphU^  voL  vi. ;  and  an  "  in 
memoriaai "  notice  in  Dm  oUf/aimHe  Zeihm^  (Augsburg),  Z5th  Nov. 
1875,  by  Professor  Dr  Karl  Bmdiag  of  Leipag  University. 

PBUIUiAirn.  CLUB  OF  THB.  a  pdkical  assodatioa  which 
played  a  prominent  part  during  the  French  Revolution.  It 
was  founded  on  the  x6th  of  July  1791  by  several  members  of 
the  Jacobin  Club,  who  refused  to  sign  a  petition  presented  by 
this  body,  demanding  the  deposition  of  Louis  XVI.  Among  the 
dissident  members  were  B.  Bar^  and  £.  J.  Siey^  who  were 
later  joined  by  other  politicians,  among  than  being  Dupont  de 
Nemours.  The  name  of  FeuiUants  was  popularly  given  to  this 
group  of  men,  because  they  met  in  the  fine  buildUigs  which  had 
been  occupied  1^  the  religious  order  bearing  this  name,  in  the  rue 
Saint-Honor6,  near  the  Place  Vend6me,  in  Paris.  The  members 
of  the  dub  preserved  the  title  of  Amis  de  la  ConstiluHon,  as  being  a 
suffident  iiidication  of  the  line  they  intended  to  pursue.  Tills  con- 
sisted in  opposing  everything  not  contained  in  the  Constitution; 
in  their  opinion,  the  latter  was  in  need  of  no  modification,  and 
they  hated  alike  all  those  who  were  opposed  to  it,  whether  imi^is 
or  Jacobins;  they  affected  to  avoid  all  political  discussion,  and 
called  themselves  merely  a  "  conservative  assembly." 

Hiis  attitude  Uiey  maintained  after  the  Constituent  Assembly 
had  been  succeeded  by  the  Legislative,  but  not  many  of  the  new 
deputies  became  members  of  the  dub.  With  the  r^nd  growth  of 
extreme  deixiocratic  ideas  the  Feuillants  soon  began  to  be  looked 
upon  as  reactioxiaries,- and  to  be  dassed  with  "aristocrats." 
They  did,  indeed,  represent  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  for  they 
had  to  pay  a  subscription  of  four  louis,  a  large  sum  at  that  time, 
besides  six  livxes  for  attendance.  Moreover,  the  luxury  with 
which  they  surrounded  themselves,  and  the  restaurant  which 
they  had  annexed  to  their  dub,  seemed  to  mock  the  ixiiseiy  of  the 
half-starved  proletariat,  and  added  to  the  su^idon  with  which 
they  were  viewed,  eq>edally  after  the  popular  triumphs  of  the 
soth  of  June  and  the  loth  of  August  1792  (see  Fkencr 
REVOLxmoR).  A  few  days  after  the  insurrection  of  the  xoth  of 
August,  the  papers  of  the  Feuillants  were  seized,  and  a  list  was 
published  containing  the  names  of '841  members  proclaimed  as 
suspects.  This  was  the  death-blow  of  the  dub.  It  had  made  an 
attempt,  though  a  weak  one,  to  oppose  the-forward  march  of  the 
Revolution,  but,  unlike  the  Jacobins,  had  xiever  sent  out  branches 
into  the  provinces.  The  name  of  Feuillants,  as  a  party  designa- 
tion, survived  the  dub.  It  was  applied  to  those  who  advocated 
a  policy  of  "cowardly  moderation,"  and  feuiUanHsmeyns 
associated  with  aristcaatie  in  the  mouths  of  the  sansculottes. 

The  act  of  separation  of  the  Feuillants  from  the  Jacobins  was 
publiriied  in  a  pamfMet  dated  the  16th  of  Jfuly  1791,  bennning  with 
the  words,  Lts  Membrts  d$  FassembUf  uahonale  .  .  .  (Pscris.  1^791). 
The  statutes  of  the  dub  were  also  published  in  Pans.  See  also 
A.  Aulaid.  Histoire  pdiUque  de  ta  RholuHan  fnngaise  (Paris, 
1903).  »nd  ed..  p.  153. 


FBUILLBT,  OCTAVB  (182X--Z890),  French  noveliat  and 
dramatist,  was  bom  at  Saint-L6,  Manche,  on  the  xxth  (^  August 
x8ax.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Norman  gentleman  of  learning  and 
distinction,  who  would  have  played  a  great  part  in  politics  "  sans 
ses  diables  de  nerfs,"  as  Guisot  said.  This  nervous  exdtability 
was  inherited,  though  not  to  the  same  excess  by  Octave,  whose 
mother  died  in  his  infancy  and  left  him  to  the  care  of  the  hyper- 
sensitive invalid.  The  boy  was  sent  to  the  Xydbt  Louis-le  Giand, 
in  Paris,  where  he  achieved  high  distinction,  and  was  destined  for 
the  diplomatic  service.  In  1840  he  appeared  before  his  father 
at  Saint-L6,  and  announced  that  he  had  determined  to  adopt 
the  profession  of  literature.  There  was  a  stormy  scene,  and  the 
dder  Feuillet  cut  off  his  son,  who  returned  to  Piris  and  lived  as 
best  he  could  by  a  scanty  journalism.  In  company  with  Paul 
Socage  he  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  not  without  «ucoess; 
at  all  events,  he  continued  to  exist  until,  three  jreaxs  after  the 
quarrd,  his  father  consented  to  forgive  him.  Enjoying  a  liberal 
allowance,  he  now  lived  in  Paris  in  comfort  and  independence, 
and  he  published  his  eariy  novels,  none  ol  which  is  quite  of 
suffident  value  to  retain  the  modom  reader.  The  health  and 
spirits  of  the  dder  M.  Feuillet,  however,  having  still  further 
declined,  he  sunmioned  his  son  to  leave  Paris  and  bury  lumself 
as  his  constant  attendant  in  tlie  melancholy  ch&teau  at  Saint-L6. 
This  was  to  denumd  a  great  sacrifice,  but  Octave  Feuillet  cfacer> 
fully  obeyed  the  summons.  In  X85X  he  married  his  cousin. 
Mile  Valerie  Feuillet,  who  he^>ed  him  to  endure  the  mournful 
captivity  to  which  his  filial  duty  bound  him.  Sttangdy  enoo^ 
in  this  exile — ^rendered  still  more  irksome  by  his  faUier's  mania 
for  solitude  and  by  his  tyrannical  temper— the  genius  of  Octave 
Feirfllet  devdoped.  His  first  definite  success  was  gained  in  the 
year  1852,  when  he  published  the  novd  Bdhk  and  produced  the 
comedy  La  Crise,  Both  were  reprinted  from  the  Rnue  des  deux 
mondes,  where  many  of  his  later  noveb  also  appeared.  He 
wrote  books  which  have  long  hdd  their  place.  La  PetUe  Cpmiesu 
(x8s7),  DalUa  (1857),  and  in  particular  that  universal  favourite, 
Le  Roman  d'un  jeune  komme  pauvre  (X858).  He  hinsself  fdl 
into  a  nervous  state  in  his  "  prison,"  4^ut  he  was  sustained  by 
the  devotion  and  intelligence  of  his  wife  and  her  mother.  In 
1857,  having  been  persuaded  to  make  a  play  of  the  novd  of 
Daliia,  he  brought  out  this  piece  at  the  Vaudeville,  aikd  enjoyed 
a  brilliant  success;  on  this  occasion  he  positivdy  broke  throng 
the  consigns  and  went  up  to  Paris  to  see  his  play  rehearsed. 
His  father  bore  the  shock  of  his  temporary  a^enoe,  and  the 
following  year  Octave  ventured  to  make  the  same  experiment 
on  occasion  of  the  performance  of  Un  Jeune  Homme  poems. 
To  his  infinite  dugrin,  during  this  brief  absence  h^  fatbo-  died. 
Octave  was  xiow,  however,  free,  and  the  family  immediatdy 
moved  to  Paris,  where  they  took  part  in  the  qJendid  sodal 
existence  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  elegant  and  >it«»i«npMt>^ 
young  novelist  became  a  favourite  at  court;  his  pieces  weie 
perforxned  at  Compile  before  they  were  given  to  the  public, 
and  on  one  occasion  the  empress  Eug£nie  deigned  to  play  the 
part  of  Mme  de  Pons  in  Lss  Portraits  de  la  Marguise.  Feuillet 
did  not  abandon  the  novd,  and  in  x86>  he  achieved  a  great 
success  with  SibyUe.  His  health,  however,  had  by  this  time 
begun  to  dedine,  affected  by  the  sad  death  of  his  eldest  son. 
He  determined  to  quit  Paris,  where  the  life  was  far  too  cxdiing 
for  his  nerves,  and  to  regain  the  quietude  of  Normandy.  The 
old  ch&teau  of  the  family  had  been  sold,  but  he  bought  a  house 
called  "  Les  Paillers  "  in  the  suburbs  of  Saint-L6,  and  there  be 
lived,  buried  in  his  roses,  for  fifteen  years.  He  was  dected  to 
the  French  Academy  in  X862,  and  in  x868  he  was  made  librarian 
of  Fontainebleau  palace,  where  he  had  to  reside  for  a  month 
or  two  in  each  year.  In  1867  he  produced  his  mastcrpieoe  of 
Monsieur  de  Camors,  and  in  1873  he  wrote  Julia  de  Treanr, 
which  is  hardly  less  admirable.  His  last  years,  after  the  sale 
of  "  Les  Paillers,"  were  passed  in  a  ceasdess  wandering,  the 
result  of  the  agitation  of  his  nerves.  He  was  broken  by  sorrow 
and  by  ill-health,  and  when  he  passed  away  in  Paris  on  the  39tk 
of  December  1890,  his  death  was  a  release.  His  last  book  was 
Honneur  d^artiste  (^890).  Among  the  too-numerous  wriUngi 
of  Feuillet,  the  novels  have  lasted  longer  than  the  dxamas: 
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of  the  former  three  or  four  seen  destined  to  retain  their  charm 
as  dasucs.  He  holds  a  place  midway  between  the  romanticists 
and  the  realists,  with  a  distinguished  and  lucid  portraiture  of 
life  which  is  entirely  his  own.  He  drew  the  women  of  the  world 
whom  he  saw  around  him  with  dignity,  with  indulgence,  with 
extraordinary  penetration  and  clairvoyance.  There  is  little 
de^ription  in  his  novels,  which  sometimes  seem  to  move  on  an 
almost  bare  and  colourless  stage,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
analysis  of  motives,  of  emotions,  and  of  "  the  fine  shades  "  has 
rarely  been  carried  further.  Few  have  written  French  with 
greater  purity  than  Feuillet,  and  his  style,  reserved  in  form  and 
nevo'  excessive  in  ornament,  but  full  of  wit  and  delicate  anima- 
tion, b  in  admirable  uniformity  with  his  subjects  and  his  treat- 
meat.  It  is  probably  in  Sibylle  and  in  Julia  de  Tricaur  that  he 
can  now  be  studied  to  most  advantage,  though  Monsieur  de 
Ccmars  gives  a  greater  sense  of  power,  and  though  Lt  Roman 
d'unjnau  kamme  pauure  still  preserves  its  popularity. 

See  alio  Sainte-Beove.  Nouveaux  Lundis,  vol.  v.;  F.  Bruneti^, 
Sotaeaux  Essais  sur  la  litUnUurt  conUmporain*  (1895).        (£.  C.) 

FBUIUBTON  (a  diminutive  of  the  Fr.  JewiUl,  t^e  leaf  of  a 
book),  originally  a  kind  of  supplement  attached  to  the  political 
portion  of  French  newspapers.  Its  inventor  was  Bertin  the 
elder,  editor  of  the  Dibius,  It  was  not  usually  printed  on  a 
separate  sheet,  but  merely  separated  from  the  political  part  of  the 
newspaper  by  a  line,  and  printed  in  smaller  type.  In  French 
newspapers  it  consists  chiefly  of  non-political  news  and  gossip, 
literature  and  art  criticism,  a  chronicle  of  the  fashions,  and 
epigrams,  charades  and  other  literary  trifles;  and  its  general 
characteristics  are  lightness,  grace  and  sparkle.  HYitJcuiUeton  in 
its  French  sense  has  never  been  adopted  by  English  newspapers, 
though  in  various  modem  journals  (in  the  United  States  especi* 
ally)  the  sort  of  matter  represented  by  it  is  now  included.  But 
the  term  itself  has  come  into  English  use  to  indicate  the  instal- 
ment of  a  serial  story  printed  in  one  part  of  a  newspaper. 

PEUQUliRES,  ISAAC  MAMASSfiS  DB  PAS,  Makqihs  db 
(1590-1640),  French  soldier,  came  of  a  distinguished  family  of 
which  many  members  held  high  command  In  the  civil  wars  of 
the  s6th  century.  He  entered  the  Royal  army  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  soon  achieved  distinction.  In  1626  he  served  in  the 
ValteOiae,  and  in  1638-1629  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  La  Rochdle, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner.  In  1639  he  was  made  Marlchal 
de  Camp,  and  served  in  the  fighting  on  the  southern  frontiers 
of  France.  After  occupying  various  military  positions  in 
Lorraine,  he  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  into  Germany,  where 
he  rendered  important  services  in  negotiations  with  WaUenstein. 
In  1636  he  commanded  the  French  corps  operating  with  the 
duke  ci  Weimar's  forces  (afterwards  Turcnnc's  "Army  of 
Weimar  ")•  With  these  troops  he  served  in  the  campaigns  of 
1637  (in  which  he  became  lieutenant-general),  1638  and  1639. 
At  the  siege  of  Thionville  (Diedcnhofen)  he  received  a  mortal 
wound.    His  Idtres  inidites  appeared  (ed.  CaUois)  in  Paris  in 

1845. 

His  son  AifTOiNE  ManassIs  de  Pas,  Marquis  de  Feuqui&es 

(1648-17 11),  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1648,  and  entered  the  army 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  His  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Lille  in  1667, 
where  be  was  wounded,  won  him  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  the  campaigns  of  167a  and  1673  he  served  on  the 
staff  of  Marshal  Luxemburg,  and  at  the  siege  of  Oudenarde 
in  the  foUowing  jrear  the  king  gave  him  command  of  the  Royal 
Marine  regiment,  which  he  held  until  he  obtained  a  regiment  ■ 
of  his  own  in  1676.  In  x688  he  served  as  a  brigadier  at  the  siege 
of  Philipsburg,  and  afterwards  led  a  ravaging  expedition  into 
south  Germany,  where  he  acquired  much  booty.  Promoted 
Marick^  de  Camp,  he  served  under  Catinat  against  the 
Waldcnses,  and  in  the  course  of  the  war  won  the  nickname  of 
the  **  Wizard."  In  1692  he  made  a  brilliant  defence  of  Speierbach 
against  greatly  superior  forces,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general.  He  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  Luxem- 
burg's great  victory  of  Neerwinden  or  Landcn  in  1693.  Marshal 
Vinavi  iapRMed  him  less  favourably  than  his  old  commander 
LuxemboiK,  and  the  resumption  of  war  in  1701  found  him  in 
in  consequence.  The  rest  of  his  life,  embittered  by 
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the  refusal  of  the  marshal's  baton,  he  spent  in  compiling  his 
celebrated  memoirs,  which,  coloured  as  they  were  by  the  personal 
animosities  of  the  writer,  were  yet  considered  by  Frederick  the 
Great  and  the  sddiers  of  the  i8th  century  as  the  standard  work 
on  the  art  of  war  as  a  whole.  He  died  in  171X.  The  MHnoircs 
sur  la  guerre  appeared  in  the  same  year  and  new  editions  were 
frequently  published  (Paris  17x1, 1725, 1735,  &c.,  London  1736, 
Amsterdam  subsequently).  An  English  version  appeared  in 
London  1737,  under  the  title  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Feu- 
quiircs,  and  a  German  translation  {Feuquihres  gekeime  Nack* 
richten)  at  Leipzig  1732,  1738,  and  Berlin  1786.  They  deal  in 
detail  with  every  branch  of  the  art  of  war  and  of  military  service. 

VtiKU  PAUL  HENRI  CORENTIN  (1817-1887),  French 
novelist  and  dramatist,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  September  181 7, 
at  Rennes  in  Brittany,  and  much  of  his  best  work  deals  with  the 
history  of  his  native  province.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar, 
but  after  his  first  brief  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  gained  a  footing 
by  the  publication  of  his  "  Club  des  phoques  "  (1841)  in  the 
Reme  de  Paris,  The  Mystires  de  Landres  (1844),  in  which  an 
Irishman  tries  to  avenge  the  wrongs -of  his  countrymen  by 
seeking  the  annihilation  of  England,  was  published  under  the 
ingenious  pseudonym  "Sir  Francis  Trolof^."  Others  of  his 
novels  are:  Le  Fils  du  diabU>{i%Afi)',  Les  Compagnons  du  silence 
(1857);  Le  Bossu  (1858);  Le  Poisson  d*or  (1863);  Les  Habits 
noirs  (1863);  Jean  le  diabU  (1868),  and  Les  Compagnons  du 
Irisor  (1873).  Some  of  his  novels  were  dramatized,  Le  Bossu 
(1863),  in  which  he  had  M.  Yictorien  Sardou  for  a  collaborator, 
being  especially  successful  in  dramatic  form.  His  chronicles 
of  crime  exercised  an  evil  influence,  eventually  recognized  by 
the  author  himself.  In  his  later  years  he  b«:ame  an  ardent 
Catholic,  and  occupied  himself  in  revising  his  earlier  works  from 
his  new  standpoint  and  in  writing  religious  pamphlets.  Reverses 
of  fortune  and  consequent  overwork  undermined  his  mental 
and  bodily  health,  and  he  died  of  paralysis  in  the  monastery  of 
the  Brothers  of  Saint  John  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  March  1887. 

His  son,  Paul  FIval  (i860-  ),  became  well  known  as  a 
novelist  and  dramatist.  Among  his  works  are  NouveUes  (1890), 
Maria  Laura  (1891),  and  Chantepie  (1896). 

FEVER  (Lat.  Jebris,  connected  with  JerjKre,  to  bum),  a  term 
generally  used  to  indude  all  conditions  in  which  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  animal  body  is  markedly  exceeded  for  any 
length  of  time.  When  the  temperature  reaches  as  high  a  point 
as  106**  F.  the  term  hyperpyrexia  (excessive  fever)  is  applied, 
and  is  regarded  as  indicating  a  condition  of  danger;  while,  if 
it  exceeds  107^  or  xo8^  for  any  length  of  time,  death  almost 
always  results.  The  diseases  which  are  called  specific  fevers, 
because  of  its  being  a  predominant  factor  in  them,  are  discussed 
separately  under  their  ordinary  names.  Occasionally  in  certain 
specific  feven  and  febrile  diseases  the  temperature  may  attain 
the  elevation  of  1x0*^-112**  prior  to  the  fatal  issue.  For  the 
treatment  of  fever  in  general,  see  Therapeutics. 

Pathology. — ^Every  rise  of  temperature  is  due  to  a  disturbance 
in  the  heat-regulating  mechanism,  the  chief  variable  in  which 
is  the  action  of  the  skin  in  diminating  heat  (see  Animal  Heat). 
Although  for  all  practical  purposes  this  mechanism  works  satis- 
factorily, it  is  not  by  any  means  perfect,  and  many  physiological 
conditions  cause  a  transient  rise  of  temperature;  e.g.  severe 
muscular  exercise,  in  which  the  cutaneous  eliminating  mechanism 
is  unable  at  once  to  dispose  of  the  increased  amount  of  heat 
produced  in  the  musdcs.  Pathologically,  the  heat-regulating 
mechanism  may  be  disturbed  in  three  different  ways:  xst,  by 
mechanical  interference  with  the  nervous  system;  2nd,  by 
interference  with  heat  elimination;  3rd,  by  the  action  of  various 
poisons. 

I.  In  the  human  subject,  fever  the  result  of  mechanical  inter" 
ference  with  the  nervous  system  rarely  occurs,  but  it  can  readily 
be  produced  in  the  lower  animals  by  stimulating  certain  parts  of 
the  great  brain,  e.g.  the  anterior  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum. 
This  leads  to  a  rise  of  temperature  with  increased  heat  production. 
The  high  temperature  seems  to  cause  distintegration  of  cell 
protoplasm  and  increased  excretion  of  nitrogen  and  of  carbonic 
add.    Possibly  some  of  the  cases  of  high  temperature  recorded 
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after  injuria  to  the  nervous  system  may  be  caused  in  this  way; 
but  some  may  also  be  due  to  stimulation  oC  vaso-constrictor 
fibres  to  the  cutaneous  vessels  diminishing  heat  elimination. 
So  far  the  pathology  of  this  condition  has  not  been  studied  with 
the  same  care  that  has  been  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the 
third  type  of  fever. 

a.  Fever  may  readily  be  produced  by  inUrftrence  wi/A  heal 
diMiHaii4m.  This  has  been  done  'by  submitting  dogs  to  a 
temperature  sh'ghtly  below  that  of  the  rectum,  and  it  is  seen  in 
man  in  Sunstroke,  The  typical  nervous  symptoms  of  fever 
are  thus  produced,  and  the  rate  of  chemical  change  in  the  tissues 
is  accdentted,  as  is  shown  by  the  increased  excretion  of  carbonic 
add.  The  protoplasm  is  also  injured  and  the  proteids  are  broken 
down,  and  thus  an  increased  excretion  of  nitrogen  is  produced 
and  the  cells  undergo  degenerative  dianges. 

3.  The  products  of  various  micro-oiganisms  have  a  toxic 
action  on  the  protoplasm  of  a  large  number  of  animals,  and 
among  the  symptoms  of  this  toxic  action  one  of  the  most  frequent 
is  a  rise  in  temperature.  While  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
accompaniment,  its  occurrence  is  so  general  that  the  term  Fever 
has  b€«n  applied  to  the  general  reaction  of  the  organism  to  the 
microbial  poison.  Toxins  which  cause  a  marked  rise  of  tempera- 
ture in  mm  may  cause  a  fall  in  other  animals.  It  is  not  the 
alteration  of  temperature  which  is  the  great  index  of  the  severity 
of  the  struggle  between  the  host  and  the  parasite,  but  the  death 
and  removal  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  of  the  protoplasm  of 
the  host  In  this  respect  fever  resembles  poisoning  with  phos- 
phorus and  arsenic  and  other  similar  substances.  The  true 
measure  of  the  intensity  of  a  fever  is  the  extent  of  disintegration 
of  protoplasm,  and  this  may  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  excreted  in  the  urine.  The  increased  disintegration 
of  protoplasm  is  also  indicated  by  the  rise  in  the  excretion  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  and  by  the  appearance  in  the  urine  of 
acetone,  aceto-acetic  and  /3-oxybutyric  adds  (see  Nutsition). 
Since  the  temperature  is  generally  proportionate  to  the  intensity 
of  the  toxic  action,  its  height  is  usually  proportionate  to  the 
excretion  of  nitrogen.  But  sometimes  the  rise  of  temperature 
is  not  marked,  while  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  is  very  deddedly 
increased.  When  the  temperature  is  suffidently  elevated,  the 
heat  has  of  itself  an  injurious  action  on  the  protoplasm,  and 
tends  to  increase  disintegration  just  as  when  heat  elimination 
is  experimentally  retarded.  But  the  increase  due  to  rise  of 
temperature  is  small  compared  to  that  produced  by  the  de- 
structive action  of  the  microbial  products.  In  the  beginning 
of  a  fever  the  acHtity  ef  the  metabolism  is  not  increased  to  any 
marked  extent,  and  any  increase  is  necessarily  largely  due  to 
the  greater  activity  of  the  musdes  of  the  heart  and  respiratory 
mechanism,  and  to  the  muscular  contractions  which  produce 
the  initial  rigors.  Thus  the  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide — the 
great  measure  of  the  activity  of  metabolism — is  not  usually 
increased,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  increased  combustion. 
In  the  later  stages  the  increased  temperature  may  bring  about 
an  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  chemical  change;  but  this  is 
comparatively  slight,  less  in  fact  than  the  increase  observed  on 
taking  muscular  exercise  after  rest.  The  rise  of  temperature 
is  primarily  due  to  diminished  heat  domination.  This 
diminished  giving  off  of  heat  was  demonstrated  by  means  of 
the  calorimeter  by  I.  Rosenthal,  while  E.  Maragliano  showed 
that  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  contracted.  Even  in  the  later 
stages,  until  defervescence  occurs,  heat  dimination  is  inadequate 
to  get  rid  of  the  heat  produced. 

The  toxic  action  is  manifested  not  only  by  the  increased 
disintegration  of  protoplasm,  but  also  by  disturbances  in  the 
functions  of  the  various  organs.  The  activity  of  the  digestive 
itbnds  is  diminished  and  appetite  is  lost.  Food  is  therefore  not 
taken,  although  when  taken  it  appears  to  be  absorbed  in  un- 
diminished quantities.  As  a  result  of  this  the  patient  suffers 
from  inanition,  and  lives  largdy  on  his  own  fats  and  protdds, 
and  for  this  reason  rapidly  emaciates.  The  functions  of  the 
liver  are  also  diminished  in  activity.  Glycogen  is  not  stored 
in  the  cells,  find  the  bile  secretion  is  modified,  the  essential 
constituents  disappearing  almost  entirely  in  some  cases.    The 


production  of  urea  is  also  interfered  with,  and  the  peoportioB 
of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  not  in  the  urea  increases.  This  is  in  part 
due  to  the  increased  disintegration  of  protdds  setting  free 
sulphur  and  pho^horus,  which,  oxidized  into  sulphttiic  and 
phosphoric  adds,  combine  with  the  ammoiua  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  changed  to  urea.  Thus  the  proportion  of  ammfwia 
in  the  urine  is  increased.  Concurrently  with  these  altcratioos 
in  the  functions  of  the  liver-cells,  a  condition  of  granular  degenera> 
tion  and  probably  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. That  the  functional  activity  of  the  kidneys  is  modified, 
is  shown  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  proteoses  or  of  albumen 
and  gtobulin  in  the  urine.  Frequently  the  toxin  acts  very 
markedly  on  the  protoplasm  of  the  kidney  epithelium,  and 
causes  a  .shedding  of  the  cells  and  sometimes  inflammatory 
reaction.  The  muscles  are  weakened,  but  so  far  no  satisfactory 
study  has  been  made  of  the  influence  of  microbiiJ  poisons  on 
muscular  contraction.  A  granular  and  fatty  degeneration  sopcr- 
vehes,  and  the  fibres  waste.  The  nervous  structures,  tspedaJHy 
the  nerve-cells,  are  acted  upon,  and  not  only  is  their  functional 
activity  modified,  but  they  also  imdergo  structural  changes  of  a 
chromatolytic  nature.  The  Uood  shows  two  important  rhany^ — 
first,  a  fall  in  the  alkalinity  due  to  the  products  of  disintegration 
of  protoplasm;  and,  secondly,  an  increase  in  the  number  d 
leucocytes,  and  chiefly  in  the  polymorpho-nudear  variety.  This 
is  best  marked  in  pneumonia,  where  the  normal  number  is  often 
increased  twofold  and  sometimes  more  than  tenfold,  vdiile  it  is 
altogether  absent  in  enteric  fever. 

An  interesting  general  modification  in  the  metabolism  is  the 
enormous  fall  in  the  excretion  of  chlorine,  a  fall  far  in  excess 
of  what  could  be  accounted  for  by  inanition,  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  fall  in  the  sodium  and  potassium  with  whidi 
the  chlorine  is  usually  combined  in  the  urine.  The  fevered 
animal  in  fact  stores  chlorine  in  its  tissues,  though  in  what 
manner  and  for  what  reason  is  not  at  present  known. 

Authorities.— Von  Noordcn,  Lekrhuck  der  Patkolofie  des  Stojf- 
wecksels  (Beriin.  1893) ;  Metaboltsm  and  Praciieal  Mtdtcime,  voL  a., 
article  "  Fever  **  by  F.  Knus  (1907):  Dr  A.  Rabe.  Die  modemeu 
Fiebertheorien  (Beriin.  1894):  Dr  G.  B.  Ughetti.  Das  Fieber,  trans, 
by  Dr  R.  Teuacher  (J«na.  1895);  Dr  M.  LOvit,  "  Die  Lehre  voa 
Ficbcr,"  Voriesunten  Hber  aUfemeine  Paikototie,  crttes  Hdt  (Icoa, 
1897):  LouM  Guinon.  "De  la  Mvn"  in  Bouchard's  TratU  de 
paJkohve  giniraU,  t.  iii.  and  partie  (IVris,  1899);  Sir  J.  B.  Sander- 
son. "  The  Doctrine  of  Fevtr^ia  Allbutt't  System  of  Medicine,  voL  i. 
p.  139  (London,  1896).  (D.  N.  P.) 

FBTDBAU,  BRNEST-AIMS  (1821-1873),  French  author,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  on  the  i6th  of  March  i8ax.  He  began  his  literary 
career  in  1844,  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  poetry,  Les 
NationaUs.  Either  the  partial  failure  of  this  literary  effort,  or 
his  marriage  soon  afterwards  to  a  daughter  of  the  economist 
Blanqui,  caused  him  to  devote  himself  to  finance  and  to 
archaeology.  He  gained  a  great  success  with  bis  novel  Patmy 
(1858),  a  success  due  chiefly  to  the  devemess  with  which  it 
depicted  and  excused  the  corrupt  manners  of  a  certain  portion 
of  French  sodety.  This  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  a 
series  of  fictions,  similar  in  character,  but  wanting  the  attraction 
of  novelty;  none  of  them  enjoyed  the  same  vogue  as  Fanny, 
Besides  his  novels  Feydeau  wrote  several  plays,  and  he  is  also 
the  author  of  Histoire  gtnbraU  des  usages  funtbres  et  des  sipuUures 
des  peuples  anciens  (3  vols.,  1857-1861);  Le  Secret  du  bomhemr 
(sketches  of  Algerian  life)  (s  vols.,  1864);  and  L'AUemagme  em 
i^/i  ( 1 87  3) ,  a  dever  caricature  of  German  life  and  mannas.  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  a7th  of  October  1873. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  iuudi,  voL  xiv.,  and  Baibey 
d'AurevtUy.  Les  (Esmes  et  Us  kommM  au  XIX'  sikte, 

FEZ  (Fds),  the  chief  dty  of  Morocco,  into  which  empire  it 
was  incorporated  in  x 548.  It  lies  in  34*  6'  3'  N.,  4*  38'  «5'  W., 
.about  330  m.  N.E.  of  Marr&kesh,  100  m.  E.  from  the  Atlantic 
and  8s  m.  S.  of  the  Mediterranean:  It  is  beautifully  sitnated 
in  a  deep  valley  on  the  Wad  Fis,  an  affluent  of  the  Wad  Sebu* 
which  divides  the  town  into  twt>  parts— the  ande&t  town,  Fis 
d  Bali,  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  new,  Fts  d  Jadid,  on  the  left. 

Like  many  other  Oriental  dties,  Fez  from  a  distance  appears 
a  very  attractive  place.  It  stretches  out  between  low  htUs, 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  andent  fortxtHcs,  and  though  there 
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is  Dotking  imposing,  there  is  something  particularly  impressive 
in  the  sight  of  that  white-roofed  conglomeration  of  habitations, 
broken  only  by  occasional  mosque  towers  or,  on  the  outskirts, 
by  luxuriant  foliage.  Except  on  the  south  side  the  dty  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  interspersed  with  groves  of  orange,  pomegranate 
and  other  fruit  trees,  and  large  olive  gardens. 

From  its  peculiar  situation  Fes  has  a  drainage  superior  to  that 
of  most  Moorish  towns.  When  the  town  becomes  very  dirty,  the 
water  is  allowed  to  run  down  the  streets  by  opening  lids  for  the 
purpose  in  the  conduits  and  closing  the  ordinary  exits,  so  that 
it  overflows  and  cleanses  the  pavements.  The  Fasis  as  a  rule 
prefer  to  drink  the  muddy  river  water  rather  than  that  of  the 
pure  q>rings  which  abound  in  certain  quarters  of  the  town.'  But 
the  assertion  that  the  supply  and  drainage  system  are  one  is  a 
Kbd,  since  the  drainage  system  lies  below  the  level  of  the  fresh 
river  water,  and  was  organized  by  a  French  renegade,  under 
Mohammed  XVI.,  about  the  close  of  the  i8th  century.  The 
general  dampness  of  the  town  renders  it  unhealthy,  however, 
as  the  pallid  faces  of  the  inhabitants  betoken,  but  this  is  con- 
sidered a  mark  of  distinction  and  is  jealously  guarded. 

Most  of  the  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow,  and  as  the  houses 
are  high  and  built  in  many  cases  over  the  thoroughfares  these 
are  often  very  dark  and  gloomy,  though,  since  wooden  beams, 
rough  stones  and  mortar  are  used  in  building,  there  is  less  of 
that  ruined,  half-decayed  appearance  so  common  in  other 
Moorish  towns  where  mud  concrete  is  the  material  employed. 

As  a  commercial  town  Fez  is  a  great  depot  for  the  trade  of 
Barbary  and  wares  brought  from  the  east  and  south  by  caravans. 
The  manufactures  still  carried  on  are  those  of  yellow  slippers 
of  the  famous  Morocco  leather,  fine  white  woollen  and  silk  haiks, 
of  which  it  n  justly  proud,  women's  embroidered  sashes,  various 
coarse  woollen  cloths  and  blankets,  cotton  and  silk  handkerchiefs, 
silk  cords  and  braids,  swords  and  guns,  saddlery,  brass  trays, 
Moorish  musical  instruments,  rude  painted  pottery  and  coloured 
tiles.  Until  recent  times  the  city  had  a  monopoly  of  the  manu- 
facture of  Fez  caps,  for  it  was  supposed  that  the  dye  which 
imparts  the  dull  crimson  hue  of  these  caps  could  not  be  procured 
elsewhere;  they  are  now,  however,  made  both  in  France  and 
Turkey.  The  dye  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  a  berry  which 
grows  in  large  quantities  near  the  town,  and  is  also  used  in  the 
d)feing  of  iMther.  Some  gold  ornaments  are  made,  the  gold 
being  brought  from  the  interior  by  caravans  which  trade  regularly 
with  llmbuktu. 

As  in  other  capitals  each  trade  has  a  district  or  street  devoted 
chiefly  to  its  activities.  Old  Fez  is  the  business  portion  of  the 
town,  new  Fez  being  occupied  principally  by  government 
quarters  and  the  Jews'  mellah.  The  tradesman  usually  sits 
croas-l^ged  in  a  comer  of  his  shop  with  his  goods  so  arranged 
that  he  can  reach  most  of  them  without  moving. 

In  the  eariy  days  of  Mahommedan  nile  in  Morocco,  Fez  was 
the  scat  of  learning  and  the  empire's  pride.  Its  Khools  of 
religion,  philosophy  and  astronomy  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
in  Africa  and  also  in  southern  Europe,  and  were  even  attended 
by  Christians.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain, 
refugees  of  all  kinds  flocked  to  Fez,  and  brought  with  them 
some  knowledge  of  arts,  sciences  and  manufactures,  and  thither 
flocked  students  to  make  use  of  its  extensive  libraries.  But 
its  glories  were  brief,  and  though  still  "  the  univeruty  town  " 
of  Morocco,  it  retains  but  a  shadow  of  its  greatness.  Its  library, 
estimated  by  Gerhard  Rohlfs  in  1861  to  contain  5000  volumes, 
b  open  on  Fridays,  and  any  Moor  of  known  respectability  may 
borrow  volumes  on  getting  an  order  and  signing  a  receipt  for 
them.  There  are  about  x 500  students  who  read  at  the  Karueein. 
T1>ey  pay  no  rents,  but  buy  the  keys  of  the  rooms  from  the 
last  occupants,  selling  them  again  on  leaving. 

The  Karueein  is  celebrated  as  the  brgest  mosque  in  Africa, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  magnificent.  (^  account  of 
the  vast  area  covered,  the  roof,  supported  by  three  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pillars  of  stone,  appears  very  low.  The  side  chapel 
for  services  for  the  dead  contains  twenty-four  pillars.  All 
these  coinmns  support  horse-shoe  arches,  on  which  the'  roof 
b  bttik,  long  vistas  of  arches  being  seen  from  each  of  the  eighteen 


doon  of  the  mosque.  The  large  lamp  is  stated  to  weigh  1763  lb 
and  to  have  509  lights,  but  it  is  very  seldom  lit.  The  total 
number  of  lights  in  the  Karueein  is  given  as  seventeen 
hundred,  and  they  are  said  to  require  3I  cwt.  of  oil  for  one 
filling.  The  mosque  of  Mulai  Idris,  built  by  the  founder  of  Fez 
about  the  year  810,  is  considered  so  sacred  that  the  streets 
which  approach  its  entrance  are  forbidden  to  Jews,  Christians 
or  four-footed  beasts.  The  sanctity  of  the  shrine  in  particular 
is  esteemed  very  great,  and  this  accounts  for  the  crowds  which 
daily  flock  to  it.  The  Tumiat  door  leading  to  it  was  once  very 
fine,  but  is  now  much  faded.  OppMite  to  it  is  a  refuge  for  friend- 
less sharifas— the  female  descendants  of  Mahomet^built  by 
Mohanuned  XVII. 

It  is  believed  that  the  foundation  stone  of  Fes  was  laid  in 
808  by  Idris  II.  Since  then  its  history  has  been  chequered, 
as  it  was  successfully  besieged  no  fewer  than  eight  times  In  the 
first  five  hundred  years  of  its  existence, 'yet  only  once  knew 
foreign  masters,  when  in  1554  the  Turks  took  possession  of  it 
without  a  siege  and  held  it  for  a  short  time.  Fez  became  the 
chief  residence  of  the  Filali  dynasty,  who  obtained  possession 
of  the  town  in  1649  (s^  further  MoKOOCo:  History), 

The  population  has  been  very  varyingly  estimated;  probably 

the  inhabitants  number  under  one  hundred  thousand,  even  when 

the  court  is  in  residence. 

See  H.  Gaillaid.  Utu  VUUderistam,  Ph  (Paris.  i90S):C.Ren«- 
Leclerc,  "  Le  commerce  ct  I'industrie  4  Fes  "  inXinuigiieminUcol. 
comiti  afrique  franfaiu  (1905). 

FEZZAN  (the  ancient  Pkasania,  or  country  of  the  Gar»> 
mantes),  a  region  of  the  Sahara,  forming  a  "  kaimakamlik  " 
of  the  Ottoman  vilayet  of  Tripoli  (q.v.).  Its  frontiers,  ill-defined, 
run  from  Bonjem,  within  50  m.  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
north,  south-westward  to  the  Akakus  range  of  hills,  whidi 
separates  Fezzan  from  Ghat,  thence  eastward  for  over  400  m., 
and  then  turn  north  and  west  to  Bonjem  again,  embracing  an 
area  of  about  i  s6,ooo  sq.  m. 

Physical  Feaiwes.—Tht  general  form  of  ^e  country  Is 
determined  by  the  ranges  of  hills,  including  the  Jebel-es-Suda 
(highest  peak  about  4000  ft.),  the  Haruj-el-Aswad  and  the 
Hanij-el-Abiad,  which  between  14*'  and  19*  £.  and  a;*  and  29*  N. 
form  the  northern  edge  of  a  broad  desert  plateau,  and  shut  off 
the  northern  region  draining  to  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
depressions  in  which  lie  the  oases  of  Fezzan  proper  in  the  south. 
The  central  depression  of  Hofra  ("  ditch  ")>  u  it  is  called,  lies 
in  about  26*  N.  It  does  not  form  a  continuous  fertile  tract, 
but  consists  of  a  monotonous  sandy  expanse  somewhat  more 
thickly  studded  with  oases  than  the  surrounding  wastes.  The 
Hofra  at  its  lowest  part  is  not  more  than  600  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  in  this  hollow  is  situated  the  capital  Murzuk.  It  has 
a  general  east  to  west  direction.  North-west  of  the  Hofra  is 
a  long  narrow  valley,  the  Wadi-el-Gharbi,  which  trends  north- 
east and  is  the  most  fertile  district  of  Fezzan.  It  contains  several 
perennial  springs  and  lake-like  basins.  One  of  these  basins,  the 
saline  Bahr-el-Dud  ("  Sea  of  Worms  **),  has  an  extent  of  600 
sq.  m.,  and  is  in  places  26  ft.  deep.  Southwards  the  Hofra  rises 
to  a  height  of  2000  ft.,  and  in  this  direction  lies  the  oasis  of 
Gatron,  followed  by  Tejerri  on  the  verge  of  the  desert,  which 
marks  the  southern  limit  of  the  date  and  the  northern  of  the  dum 
palm.  Beyond  Tejerri  the  Saharan  plateau  rises  continuously 
to  the  Tibcsti  highlands.    (See  further  Tupou.) 

Climatt. — ^The  average  temperature  of  Murzuk  was  found 
by  Rohlfs  to  be  70*  F.  Frost  is  not  uncommon  in  the  winter 
months.  The  climate  is  a  very  regular  one,  and  is  in  general 
healthy,  the  dryness  of  the  air  in  summer  making  the  heat  more 
bearable  than  on  the  sea  coast.  An  almost  perpetual  blue 
sky  overhangs  the  desert,  and  the  people  of  Fezzan  are  so 
unaccustomed  to  and  so  ill-prcpared  for  wet  weather  that, 
as  in  Tuat  and  Tidikclt,  they  pray  to  be  spared  from  rain. 
Water  is  found  almost  everywhere  at  small  depths. 

Flora  and  Fauna.— Tht  date-palm  is  the  characteristic  tree 
of  Fezzan,  and  constitutes  the  chief  wealth  of  the  land.  Many 
different  kinds  of  date-palms  are  found  in  the  oases:  in  that 
of  Murzuk  alone  more  than  30  varieties  are  counted,  the  mos' 
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esteemed  being  named  the  TiUis,  Tuati  and  Auregh.  In  all 
Fezzan  the  dale  is  the  staple  food,  not  only  for  men,  but  for 
camels,  horses  and  dogs.  Even  the  stones  of  the  fruit  are 
softened  and  given  to  the  cattle.  The  huu  of  the  poorer  classes 
are  entirely  made  of  date-palm  leaves,  and  the  more  substantial 
habitations  consist  chiefly  of  the  same  material.  The  produce 
of  the  tree  is  small,  xoo  full-grown  trees  yielding  only  about 
40  cwt.  of  dates.  Besides  the  date  there  are  numerous  olive, 
fig  and  almond  trees.  Various  grains  are  cultivated.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  sown  in  winter,  and  in  spring,  summer  and  autumn 
several  kinds  of  durra,  especially  ksob  and  gafoli.  Cotton 
flourishes,  is  perennial  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  gives  large  pods 
of  moderate  length  of  staple. 

There  are  no  large  camivora  in  Fezzan.  In  the  uninhabited 
oases  gazelles  and  antelopes  are  occasionally  found.  The  most 
important  animal  is  t^e  camel,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties, 
the  Tebu  or  Sudan  camel  and  the  Arabian,  differing  yery  much 
in  size,  form  and  capabilities.  Horses  and  cattle  are  not 
numerous.  Among  birds  are  ostriches,  falcons,  vultures, 
swallows  and  ravens;  in  summer  wild  pigeons  and  ducks  are 
numerous,  but  in  winter  they  seek  a  warmer  climate.  There  are 
no  remarkable  insects  or  snakes.  A  species  of  Artemia  or  brine 
shrimp,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  .of  a  colour 
resembling  the  bright  hue  of  the  gold  fish,  is  fished  for  with 
cotton  nets  in  the  "  Sea  of  Worms,"  and  mixed  with  dates  and 
kneaded  into  a  paste,  which  has  the  taste  and  smell  of  salt 
herring,  is  considered  a  luxury  by  the  people  of  Fezzan. 

InkabUanls. — ^The  total  population  is  estimated  at  between 
50,000  and  80,000.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  people,  derived 
from  the  surrounding  Tcda  and  Bomu  on  the  south,  Tuareg  of 
the  plateaus  on  the  west,  Berbers  and  Arabs  from  the  north. 
The  primitive  inhabitants,  called  by  their  Arab  conquerors 
Berfiuna,  are  believed  to  have  been  of  Negro  origin.  They  no 
longer  persist  as  a  distinct  people.  In  colour  the  present 
inhabitants  vary  from  black  to  white,  but  the  prevailing  hue  of 
skin  is  a  Malay-like  yellow,  the  features  and  woolly  hair  being 
Negro.  The  chief  languages  are  the  Kanuri  or  Bomu  language 
and  Arabic.  Many  understand  Targish,  the  Teda  and  the  Hausa 
tongues.  If  among  such  a  mixed  people  there  can  be  said  to  be 
any  national  language,  it  is  that  of  Bornu,  which  is  most  widely 
understood  and  spoken.  The  people  of  Sokna,  north  of  the  Jebd- 
es-Suda,  have  a  peculiar  Berber  dialect  which  Rohlfs  found  to 
be  very  closely  allied  to  that  of  Ghadames.  The  men -wear  a  haik 
or  barakan  like  those  of  Tripoli,  and  a  fez;  short  hose,  and  a 
lar^  loose  shirt  called  mansaria,  with  red  or  yellow  slippers, 
complete  their  toilet.  Yet  one  often  sees  the  large  blue  or  white 
tobe  of  Bornu,  and  the  lilham  or  shawl-muffler  of  the  Tuareg, 
wound  round  the  mouth  to  keep  out  the  blown  sand  of  the 
desert.  The  women,  who  so  long  as  they  are  young  have  very 
plump  forms,  and  who  are  generally  small,  are  more  simply 
dressed,  as  a  rule,  in  the  barakan,  wound  round  their  bodies; 
they  seldom  wear  shoes,  but  generally  have  sandals  made  of 
palm  leaf.  Like  the  Arab  women  they  load  arms  and  legs  with 
heavy  metal  rings,  which  are  of  silver  among  the  more  wealthy. 
The  hair,  thickly  greased  with  butter,  soon  catching  the  dust 
which  forms  a  crust  over  it,  is  done  up  in  numberless  httle  plaits 
round  the  head,  in  the  same  fashion  as  in  Bomu  and  the  Hausa 
countries.  Children  run  about  naked  imtil  they  attain  the  age 
of  puberty,  which  comes  very  early,  for  mothers  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age  are  not  uncommon.  The  Fezzani  are  of  a  gay 
disposition,  much  ^ven  to  music  and  dancing. 

Towns  end  Trade. — Murzuk,  the  present  capital,  which  is 
in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  town  of  Tripoli,  lies  in 
the  western  comer  of  the  Hofra  depression,  in  25"  55'  N.  and  14^ 
10'  £.  It  was  founded  about  1310,  about  which  time  the  kasbah 
or  citadel  was  built.  The  Turks  repaired  it,  as  well  as  the  town- 
wall,  which  has,  however,  again  fallen  into  a  ruinous  condition. 
Murzuk,  which  had  in  1906  some  3000  inhabitants,  is  cut  in  two 
by  a  wide  street ,  the  dendal.  The  citadel  and  most  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  salt-saturated  dried  mud.  Sokna,  about  midway 
between  Tripoli  and  Murzuk,  situated  on  a  great  gravel  plain 
north  of  the  Suda  range,  has  a  population  of  about  250a 


Garama  (Jerma-el-Kedima),  the  capital  under  the  Garamantes 
and  the  Romans,  was  in  the  Wadi-el-Gharbi.  It  was  a  flourishing 
town  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  but  is  now  deserted. 
Among  the  ruins  is  a  well-preserved  stone  monument  marking 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Roman  dominions  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
The  modem  Jerma  is  a  small  pla<^  a  little  north  of  the  site  of 
Garama.  Zuila,  the  capital  under  the  Arabs,  lies  in  a  depression 
called  the  Sherguia  east  of  Murzuk  on  the  most  direct  caravan 
route  to  Barca  and  Egypt.  Of  Traghen,  the  capital  under  the 
Nesur  dynasty,  which  was  on  the  same  caravan  route  and 
between  Zuila  and  Murzuk,  little  besides  the  ruined  kasbah 
remains. 

Placed  roughly  midway  between  the  countries  of  the  central 
Sudan  and  Tripoli,  Fezzan  serves  as  a  depot  for  caravans  crossing 
the  Sahara;  its  commerce  is  unimportant.  Its  most  important 
export  is  that  of  dates.  Slave  dealing,  formerly  the  most  lucrative 
occupation  of  the  people,  is  moribund  owing  to  the  stoppage  of 
slave  raiding  by  the  European  governments  in  their  Sudan 
territories. 

Hulory.—Tht  country  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Garamantes,  described  by  Herodotus  as  a  very  powerful  people. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the  Garamantes  with  the 
Bcrftuna  of  the  Arabs  of  the  7th  century,  and  to  the  period  of 
the  Garamantes  Duveyrier  assigns  the  remains  of  remarkable 
hydraulic  works,  and  certain  tombs  and  rock  sculptures^ 
indications,  it  is  held,  of  a  Negro  civilization  of  ancient  date 
which  existed  in  the  northcm  Sahara.  The  Garamantes,  whether 
of  Libyan  or  Negro  origin,  had  certainly  a  considerable  degree 
of  civilization  when  in  the  year  19  B.C.  they  were  conquered  by 
the  proconsul  L.  Cornelius  Balbus  Minor  and  their  country  added 
to  the  Roman  empire.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called  Phazanta, 
whence  the  present  name  Fezzan.  After  the  Vandal  invasion 
Phazanla  appears  to  have  regained  independence  and  to  have 
been  micd  by  a  Berftuna  dynasty.  At  this  time  the  people  were 
Christians,  but  in  666  the  Arabs  conquered  the  country  and  all 
traces  of  Christianity  seem  speedily  to  have  disappeared.  Subject 
at  first  to  the  caliplu,  an  independent  Arab  dynasty,  that  of  the 
Beni  Khattab,  obtained  power  eariy  in  the  xoth  century.  In 
the  X3th  century  the  country  came  under  the  rule  of  the  king  of 
Kanem  (Bomu),  but  soon  afterwards  the  Nesur,  said  to  have 
been  a  native  or  Berftuna  dynasty,  were  in  power.  More  probaUy 
the  Nesur  were  hereditary  governors  originally  appointed  by 
the  rulers  of  Kanem.  In  the  14th  century  the  Nesur  were 
conquered  and  dethroned  by  an  Arab  tribe,  that  of  Rhormaa, 
who  reduced  the  people  of  Fezzan  to  a  state  of  slavery,  a  position 
from  which  they  were  rescued  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  by  a  sherif  of  Morocco,  Montssir-b.-Mahommed,  who 
founded  the  dynasty  of  Beni  Mahommed.  This  dynasty,  which 
came  into  frequent  conflict  with  the  Turks,  who  had  about  the 
same  time  that  Montasir  secured  Fezzan  established  thenaclves 
in  Tripoli,  gradually  extended  its  borders  as  far  as  Sokna  in  the 
north.  It  was  the  Beni  Mahommed  who  chose  Murzuk  as  their 
capital.  They  became  intermittently  tributary  to  the  pasha 
of  Tripoli,  but  within  Fezzan  the  power  of  the  sultans  was 
absolute.  They  maintained  a  bodyguard  of  mamdukes,  mostly 
Europeans — Greeks,  Genoese,  or  their  immediate  descendants. 
The  annual  tribute  was  paid  to  the  pasha  either  in  money  or 
in  gold,  senna  or  slaves.  The  last  of  the  Beni  Mahonuned  sultans 
was  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  Traghen  in  181 1  by  £l*Mukkcni. 
one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Yusef  Pasha,  the  last  sovereign  but  one 
of  the  independent  Karamanli  dynasty  of  Tripoli.  £1-Mukkcnl 
now  made  himself  sultan  of  Fezzan,  and  became  notorious  by 
his  slaving  expeditions  into  the  central  Sudan,  in  which  be 
advanced  as  far  as  Bagirmi.  In  1831,  Abd-el-Jelil,  a  chief  of  the 
Walid-Sliman  Arabs,  usurped  the  sovereign  authority.  After  a 
troublous  reign  of  ten  years  he  was  slain  in  battle  by  a  Turkish 
force  under  Bakir  Bey,  and  Fezzan  was  added  to  the  Turkish 
empire.  Towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  Turks,  alarmed 
at  the  increase  of  French  influence  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
reinforced  their  garrison  in  Fezzan.  The  kaimakamiik  i%  said 
to  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  £6000  only  to  the  Tripolitan 
treasury. 
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Ainsounss.— The  moit  notable  of  the  European  travellen  who 
keve  visited  Fenan.  and  to  whose  works  reference  should  be  made 
for  more  detailed  information  resarding  it,  are,  taking  them  in  the 
order  of  date,  as  foUowt:  F.  Homemann,  1798;  G.  F.  Lyon,  1819; 
D.  Denham,  H.  Cbppertoa  and  W.  Oudney,  1823;  J.  Richardson, 
1845;  H.  Berth,  1850-1855:  E.  Vogel.  18M;  H.  Duveyrier.  1859- 
1861:  M.  von  Beurmann,  x863:  G.  Rohlls,  1865;  G.  Nachtigal, 
i8te:  P.  L.  Montdl,  1893;  H.  Vischer,  1906.  Nachti^'s  Sahara 
mndSmdamt  vOL  L  (Berlin,  X879),  eathera  up  much  of  the  information 
in  earlier  works,  and  a  list  of  the  Bent  Mahommed  sovereigns  is 
given  in  A.  M.  H.  J.  Stokvis,  Matuid  d'kislaire,  voL  L  (Leklen,  1888), 

6471.    Miss  Tinn6  {q.pX  who  travelled  with  Nachtigal  as  far  as 
umik.  was  inertly  afterwards  murdered  at  the  Sfiaraba  welb 
00  the  road  to  Ghat. 

FIACBE,  SADIT  (Celt  I^iackra),  an  anchorite  of  the  7th  century, 
erf  noble  Irish  descent.  We  have  no  information  concerning  his 
life  in  his  native  country.  His  Acta,  which  have  scaxxxly  any 
historical  value,  relate  that  he  left  Ireland,  and  came  to  France 
with  his  companions.  He  approached  St  Faro,  the  bishop  of 
Meaoz,  to  whom  he  made  known  his  desire  to  live  a  life  of 
solitude  in  the  forest.  St  Faro  assigned  him  a  spot  called 
ProdOua  (Brodolium),  the  modem  Breuil,  in  the  province  of  Brie. 
There  St  Fiacre  built  a  monastery  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
and  to  it  added  a  small  house  for  guests,  to  which  he  himself 
withdrew.  Here  he  received  St  CUllen  (?  KiIlian)^who  was 
returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  here  he  remained  until 
his  death,  having  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  miracles. 
His  remains  rested  for  a  kmg  time  in  the  place  which  he  had 
sanctified.  In  1568,  at  the  time  of  the  religious  troubles,  they 
were  transferred  to  the  cathedral  of  Meauz,  where  his  shrine 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  sacristy.  Various  relics  of  St  Fiacre  were 
given  to  princes  and  great  personages.  His  festival  is  celebrated 
on  the  30th  of  August.  He  is  the  patron  of  Brie,  and  gardeners 
invoke  him  as  their  protector.  French  hackney-coaches  received 
the  name  olJUurt  from  the  H^d  St  Fiacre,  in  the  rue  St  Martin, 
Paris,  whoe  one  Sauvage,  who  was  the  fint  to  provide  cabs  for 
hire,  kept  his  vehicles. 

See  Xefa  Sandontm,  August!  vi.  598-620;  J.  0*Hankm.  Lhet  of 
ikg  Irish  SainU,  viii.  421-447  (Dublin,  1875-1904) :  J.  C.  O'Meagher, 
"  Saint  Fiaae  de  la  Brie,'*  u  Froeeedmgs  vflh*  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
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FIARS  PSICES*  In  the  htw  of  Scotland,  the  average  prices  of 
each  of  the  different  sorts  of  grain  grown  In  each  county,  as 
fixed  annually  by  the  sheriff,  usually  after  the  verdict  of  a  jury; 
they  serve  as  a  rule  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  grain  due  to 
feudal  superiors,  to  the  clergy  or  to  lay  proprietors  of  teinds,  to 
landlords  as  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  rents  and  in  all  cases 
srhere  the  price  of  grain  has  not  been  fixed  by  the  parties.  It  is 
not  known  when  or  how  the  practice  of "  striking  the  fiars,"  as  it 
b  called,  originated.  It  probably  was  first  used  to  determine  the 
valoe  of  the  grain  rents  and  duties  pavable  to  the  crown.  In 
oonfinnation  of  this  view  it  seems  thax  at  first  the  duty  of  the 
shcfiSs  was  merely  to  make  a  return  to  the  court  of  exchequer  of 
the  prices  of  grain  within  their  counties,  the  court  itself  striking 
the  fiars;  and  from  an  old  case  it  appears  that  the  fiars  were 
struck  above  the  true  prices,  being  regarded  rather  as  punish- 
ments to  force  the  king's  tenants  to  pay  their  rents  than  as  the 
proper  equivalent  of  ihe  grain  they  had  to  pay.  Co-existent, 
however,  with  these  fiars,  which  were  termed  sheriffs'  fiars,  there 
was  at  an  early  period  another  class  called  commissaries'  fiars,  by 
vhidi  the  values  of  teinds  were  regulated.  They  have  been 
traced  back  to  the  Reformation,  and  were  under  the  management 
of  the  oomniasary  or  consistorial  courts,  which  then  took  the 
place  of  the  bishops  and  their  officials.  They  have  now  been  long 
out  of  use,  but  they  were  perhaps  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
aherlfis'  fiars,  and  the  model  upon  which  these  were  instituted. 
In  1723  the  court  of  session  passed  an  Act  of  Sederunt  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  procedure  in  fiars  courts.  Down  to 
that  date  the  practice  of  striking  the  fiars  was  by  no  means 
onl venal  over  Scotland;  and  even  in  those  counties  into  which 
it  had  been  introduced,  there  was,  as  the  preamble  of  the  act  puts 
it,  "  a  ffenetal  complaint  that  the  said  fiars  are  struck  and  given 
out  by  tbe  sheriffs  without  due  care  and  inquiry  into  the  current 
and  just  prices."  The  act  in  consequence  provided  that  all 
sbariSs  sbooki  wmwon  annually,  between  the  4th  and  the  soth 


of  February,  a  competent  number  of  person^,  living  in  the  shire,  of 

experience  in  the  prices  of  grain  within  its  bounds,  and  that  from 

these  they  should  choose  a  jury  of  fifteen,  of  whom  at  least  eight 

were  to  be  heritors;  that  witnesses  and  other  evidence  as  to  the 

price  of  grain  grown  in  the  county,  especially  since  the  xst  of 

November  preceding  until  the  day  of  inquiry,  were  to  be  brought 

before  the  jury,  who  might  also  proceed  on  "  their  own  proper 

knowledge";  that  the  verdict  was  to  be  returned  and  the 

sentence  of  the  sheriff  pronounced  by  the  xst  of  March;  and 

further,  where  custom  or  expediency  recommended  it,  the  ^erifi 

was  empowered  to  fix  fiars  of  different  values  according  to  the 

different  qualities  of  the  grain.    It  cannot  be  said  that  this  act 

has  remedied  all  the  evils  of  which  it  complained.    The  propriety 

of  some  of  its  provisions  has  been  questioned,  and  the  competency 

of  the  court  to  pass  it  has  been  doubted,  even  by  the  court  itself. 

Its  authority  has  been  entirdy  disregarded  in  one  county — 

Haddingtonshire — where  the  fiars  are  struck  by  the  sheriff  alone, 

without  a  jury;  and  when  this  practice  was  called  in  question  the 

court  declined  to  interfere,  observing  that  the  fiars  were  better 

struck  in  Haddin8tonshire  than  anywhere  else.    The  other 

sheriffs  have  in  the  main  followed  the  act,  but  with  much  variety 

of  detail,  and  in  many  instances  on  principles  the  least  calculated 

to  reach  the  true  average  prices.    Thus  in  some  cotmties  the 

averages  are  taken  on  the  number  of  transactions,  without  regard 

to  the  quantities  sold.   In  one  case,  in  1838,  the  evidence  was  so 

carelessly  collected  that  the  second  or  inferior  barley  fiars  were 

2S.  4d.  higher  than  the  first.    Formerly  the  price  was  struck  by 

the  boll,  commonly  the  Linlithgowshire  boll;  now  the  imperial 

quarter  is  always  used. 

The  origin  of  the  plural  word  fiars  (feors,  feers,  fiers)  is  uncertain. 
Jamieson,  in  his  Dictionary^  says  that  it  comes  from  the  Icelandic 
/«,  wealth;  Paterson  derives  it  from  an  old  French  word  feur,  an 
average;  others  connect  it  with  thtL  Latin  forum  (».«.  market). 
The  New  £ngUsh  Dictionary  accepts  tne  two  latter  coimwionB.  On 
the  general  subject  of  fiars  prices  see  Pateraon's  Historical  Account 
of  the  Fiars  in  Scotland  (Edin.,  1852);  Connell,  On  Tithes;  Hunter's 
Landlord  and  TenanL 

nBRBS  (or  Fibers,  In  American  spelling;  fTom  Lat.  fihra, 
apparentiy  connected  either  with  jU«m,  thread,  or  finderet  to 
^Ut),  the  general  term  for  certain  structural  components  of 
animal  and  vegetable  tissue  utilized  in  manufactures,  and  in 
respect  of  such  uses,  divided  for  the  sake  of  classification  into 
textile,  paper-making,  brush  and  miscellaneous  fibres. 

I.  TextUe  Fibres  are  mostly  products  of  the  organic  worid, 
elaborated  in  their  elongated  form  to  subserve  protective  functions 
in  animal  life  (as  wool  and  epidermal  hairs,  &c.)  or  as  structural 
components  of  vegetable  tissues  (flax,  hemp  and  wood  cells). 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  inorganic  world  provides  an  exception  to 
this  general  statement  in  the  fibrous  mineral  asbestos  (9. v.), 
which  is  spun  or  twisted  into  coarse  textiles.  Other  silicates  are 
also  transformed  by  artificial  processes  into  fibrous  forms,  such 
as  "  glass,"  which  is  fused  and  drawn  or  ^un  to  a  continuous 
fibre,  and  various  "  slags  "  which,  in  the  fused  state,  are  trans- 
formed into  "  slag  wooL"  Lastly,  we  note  that  a  number  of 
metals  are  drawn  down  to  the  finest  dimensions,  in  continuous 
lengths,  and  these  are  woven  into  cloth  or  gauze,  such  metallic 
cloths  finding  valuable  applications  in  the  arts.  Certain  metals 
in  the  form  of  fine  wire  are  woven  into  textile  fabrics  used  as 
dress  materials.  Such  exceptional  applications'  are  of  insignifi- 
cant importance,  and  will  not  be  further  considered  in  this  article. 

The  common  characteristics  of  the  various  forms  of  matter 
comprised  in  the  widely  diversified  groups  of  textile  fibres  are 
those  of  the  colloids.  Colloidal  matter  is  intrinsically  devoid  of 
structure,  and  in  the  mass  may  be  regarded  as  homogeneous; 
whereas  crystalline  matter  in  its  proximate  forms  assumes 
definite  and  specific  shapes  which  express  a  complex  of  internal 
stresses.  The  properties  of  matter  which  condition  its  adaptation 
to  structural  functions,  first  as  a  constituent  of  a  living  individual, 
and  afterwards  as  a  textile  fibre,  are  homogeneous  continuity  of 
substance,  with  a  high  degree  of  interior  cohesion,  and  associated 
with  an  irreducible  minimum  of  elastidty  or  extensibility.  The 
colloids  show  an  infinite  diversity  of  variations  in  these  essential 
properties:  certain  of  them,  and  notab^  cellulose  (f  .*.),  maintain 
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these  chancterfstict  throofl^hoiit  a  cyde  of  trtnafonnatioos 
such  as  permit  of  their  being  brought  into  a  soluble  plastic  form, 
in  which  condition  they  may  be  drawn  into  filaments  in  con- 
tinuous length.  The  artificial  silks  or  lustra-celluloses  are 
produced  in  this  way,  and  have  already  taken  an  established 
position  as  staple  textfles.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  these 
products  see  Cillolose, 

The  animal  fibres  are  composed  of  nitrogenous  colloids  of 
which  the  typical  representatives  are  the  albumens,  fibrines  and 
gelatines.  They  are  of  highly  complex  constitution  and  their 
characteristics  have  only  been  generally  investigated.  The 
vegetable  fibre  substances  are  celluloses  and  derivatives  of 
celluloses,  also  typically  colloidal  bodies.  The  broad  distinction 
between  the  two  groups  is  chiefly  evident  in  their  relationship  to 
alkalis.  The  former  group  are  attacked,  resolved  and  finidly 
dissolved,  under  conditions  of  action  by  no  means  severe.  The 
celluloses,  on  the  other  hand,  and  ther^ore  the-vegetaUe  fibres, 
are  extraordioarily  resistant  to  the  action  of  alkalis. 

The  animal  fibres  are  relatively  few  in  number  but  of  great 
industrial  importance.  They  occur  as  detached  units  and  are  of 
varying  dimensions;  sheep's  wool  having  lengths  up  to  36  in., 
the  fleeces  being  shorn  for  textile  uses  at  lengths  of  s  to  |6  in.; 
horse  haSr  is  used  in  lengths  of  4  to  24  in.,  whereas  the  silks 
may  be  considered  as  being  produced  in  continuous  lengthy 
*'  reeled  silks "  having  lengths  measured  in  hundreds  of  yards, 
but  "  spun  silks  "  are  composed  of  silk  fibres  purposely  broken 
up  into  diort  lengths. 

The  vegetable  fibres  are  extremely  numerous  and  of  very 
divendfied  characteristics.  They  are  individualised  units  only  in 
the  case  of  seed  hairs,  of  which  cotton  is  by  far  the  most  important ; 
with  this  exception  they  are  elaborated  as  more  or  less  complex 
aggregates.  The  bast  tissues  of  dicotyledonous  snnusls  furnish 
such  staple  materials  as  flax,  hemp,  rbea  or  ramie  and  jute.  The 
bast  occurs  in  a  peripheral  tone,  external  to  the  wood  and 
beneath  the  cortex,  and  is  mechanically  separated  from  the  stem^ 
usually  after  steeping,  followed  by  drying. 

The  commercial  forms  of  these  fibres  are  elongated  filaments 
composed  of  the  elementary  bast  cells  (ultimate  fibres)  aggregated 
into  bundles.  The  number  of  these  as  any  part  of  the  filament 
may  vary  from  3  to  20  (see  figs.).  In  the  processes  of  refinement 
preparatory  to  the  spinning  (hackling,  scutching)  and  in  the 
spinning^  process  itself,  the  fibre-bundles  are  more  or  less  sub- 
divided, and  the  divisibility  of  the  bundles  is  an  element  in  the 
textile  value  of  the  raw  material  But  the  value  of  the  material 
is  rather  determined  by  the  length  of  the  ultimate  fibres  (for, 
althou^  not  the  spinning  unit,  the  tensile  strength  of  the  yam  is 
ultimately  limited  by  the  cohesion  of  these  fibres),  qualified  by 
the  important  factor  of  uniformity. 

Thus,  the  ultimate  fibre  of  flax  has  a  length  of  95  to  35  mm. ;  jute, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  to  3  mm  ,  and  this  disparity  is  an  essential 
condition  of  the  difference  of  values  of  these  fibres.  Rhea  or 
ramie,  to  dte  another  typical  instance,  has  an  ultimate  fibre  of 
extraordinary  length,  but  of  equally  conspicuous  variability, 
vis.  from  50  to  aoo  mm.  The  variabiUty  is  a  serious  impediment 
in  the  preparation  of  the  material  for  spinning,  and  this  defect, 
together  idth  low  drawing  or  spinning  quality,  limits  the  applica- 
tions of  this  fibse  to  the  lower  counts  or  grades  of  yam. 

The  monocotyledons  yield  still  more  complex  fibre  aggregates, 
which  are  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  leaves  and  stems.  These 
complex  stmctures  as  a  class  do  not  yield  to  the  mechanical 
treatment  by  which  the  bast  fibres  are  subdivided,  nor  is  there 
any  true  q>inning  quality  such  as  is  conditioned  by  bringing  the 
ultimate  fibres  into  play  under  the  drawing  process,  which 
immediately  precedes  the  twisting  info  yam.  Such  materials  are 
therefore  only  used  for  the  coarsest  textiles,  such  as  string  or 
rope.  An  exception  to  be  noted  in  passing  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pine  apple  (Ananaua  Sati9a)  the  fibres  of  which  are  worked  into 
yams  and  cloth  of  the  finest  quality.  The  more  important  fibres 
of  this  dass  are  manila,  sisal,  phormium.  A  heterogeneous  mass 
of  still  more  complex  fibre  aggregates,  in  many  cases  the  entire 
stem  (oersal  straws,  esparto),  in  addition  to  being  used  in  plaited  I 
form,  $4,  in  hats,  chairs,  mats,  constitute  the  staple  raw  material  I 


for  paper  manufacturers,  requiring  a  severe  chemical  tnatment 
for  the  separation  of  the  ultimate  fibres. 

In  this  dass  we  must  indude  the  woods  which  furnish  wt)od 
pulps  of  various  classes  and  grades.  Chemical  processes  of  two 
types,  (a)  add  and  {b)  alkaline,  are  also  employed  i^  resolving 
the  wood,  and  the  resolution  not  only  ejects  a  complete  isolation 
of  the  wood  cells,  but,  by  attacking  the  hydrolysable  constituents 
of  the  wood  substance  (Ugnocellulose),  the  cells  are  obtained 
in  the  form  of  cellulose.  These  cellulose  pulps  are  known  in 
commerce  as  "  sulphite  pulps  **  and  "  soda  pulps  "  respectively. 
In  addition  to  these  raw  materials  or  "half  stuffs"  the  paper- 
maker  employs  the  rejecta  of  the  vegetable  and  textile  industries, 
scutching,  spinning  and  doth  wastes  of  all  kinds,  which  are 
treated  by  chemical  (boiling)  and  mechanical  means  (beating) 
to  separate  the  ultimate  fibres  and  reduce  them  to  the  suitable 
dimensions  (o«5-2*o  mm.).  These  papermaking  fibres  have  also 
to  be  reckoned  with  as  textile  raw  materials,  in  view  of  a  new 
and  growing  industry  in  "pulp  yams"  (PapierstdJiorn),  a 
coarse  textile  obtained  by  treating  paper  as  delivered  in  narrow 
strips  from  the  paper  machine;  the  strips  are  reded,  dried  to 
retain  30-40%  moisture,  and  in  this  condition  subjected  to  tha 
twisting  operation,  which-confers  the  cylindrical  form  and  adds 
considerably  to  the  strength  of  the  fibrous  strip.  The  following 
are  the  fssmtial  characteristics  of  the  economically  important 
fibres. 

i4in«M/.— A.  Snk.  (a)  The  true  silks  are  produced  by  the 
Bombyx  Mori,  the  worm  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry. 
The  fibre  Is  extraded  as  a  viscous  liquid  from  the  glands  of  the 
worm,  and  solidifies  to  a  cylindrical  thread.  The  oohcsion  of 
these  threads  in  pairs  gives  to  raw  silk  the  form  of  a  dual  cylinder 
(Plate  I.  fig.  3).  For  textile  purposes  thfe  thread  is  reeled  from 
the  cocoon,  and  several  units,  five  and  upwards,  are  brou^t 
together  and  suitably  twisted.  (6)  The  "  Wild  "  sOks  are  pro- 
duced by  a  large  variety  of  insects,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  the  various  spedes  of  Antherea,  which  yidd  the  Tussore 
silks.  These  silks  differ  in  form  and  composition  from  the  true 
silks.  While  they  consist  of  a  "  dual "  thread,  each  unit  of 
these  is  complex,  being  made  up  of  a  number  of  fibiillaa.  This 
unit  thread  is  quadrangular  in  section,  and  of  larger  diameter 
than  the  true  silk,  the  mean  breadth  being  o*05a  mm.,  as  com- 
pared with  0^x8,  the  mean  dianteter  of  the  true  silks.  The 
variations  in  stracture  as  well  as  in  dimensions  are,  however, 
very  considerable. 

B.  Epidermal  hairs.  Of  these  (a)  wool,  the  epidennal 
protective  covering  of  sheep,  is  the  most  important  Tlie 
varying  species  of  the  animal  produce  woob  of  characteristic 
qualities,  varying  considerably  in  fineness,  in  length  of  suple,  in 
composition  and  In  spinning  quslity.  Hence  the  daaiing  of 
the  fleeces  or  raw  wool  followed  by  the  elaborate  processes 
of  sdectlon,  i.e.  "  sordng  "  and  preparation,  which  precede  the 
actual  spinning  or  twisting  of  the  yam.  These  consist  in  entirely 
freeing  the  fibres  and  sorting  them  mechanically  (combing,  &c.), 
thereafter  forming  them  into  continuous  lengths  of  paraUeliaed 
units.  This  is  followed  by  the  spinning  process  which  conslsu 
in  a  simultaneous  drawing  and  twisting,  snd  a  continuous  produc- 
tion of  the  yam  with  the  stractural  characteristics  of  w&rsiod 
yams.  The  shorter  staple— from  5  to  95% of  average  fleeott — 
is  prepared  by  the  "  carding  "  process  for  the  spinning  opera- 
tion, in  which  drawing  and  twisting  aie  simultaneous,  the 
length  spun  being  then  wound  up,  and  the  process  being  conse- 
quently intermittent  This  section  of  the  industry  is  known 
as  "  woollen  spinning  "  in  oontrsst  to  the  former  or  "  worsted 
spinning." 

(b)  An  important  group  of  raw  material  dosely  allied  to  the 
wools  are  the  epidermal  hairs  of  the  Angora  goat  (mohair), 
the  llama,  alpaca.  Owing  to  their  form  and  the  nature  of  the 
substance  of  which  they  are  composed,  they  possess  more 
lustre  than  the  wools.  They  present  stractural  differences 
from  sheep  wools  which  influence  the  processes  by  which  they 
are  prepared  or  spun,  and  the  character  of  the  yams;  hot  the 
differences  are  only  of  subordinate  moment. 

{<)  Various  animal  hairs,  sudi  as  those  of  the  oow,  camel 
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•lid  nMt,  tve  also  employed;  the  litter  is  laig^  noifced 
into  the  cka  of  fabrici  known  as  feits.  In  these  the  hsiis  ire 
compacted  tofether  by  taking  advantage  of  the  pecoUanty  of 
stnictnre  which  causes  the  imbrications  of  the  soiboe. 

id)  Hofse  hair  is  empk)yed  in  its  natural  form  as  an  individual 
filaaaent  or  moDofiL* 

V^aabU  Pibrgt.^Tht  subjoined  scheme  of  flassHkaHon  seu 

out  the  morphological  structural  cfaancteristics  of  the  vegetable 

Bbraa^^ 

Plodiioed  f lom 
Dieohlidmu,  Mtnocetyitdotu, 

A.  Seed  hatn.  D.  Fibro-vatcular  bujidlcs. 

B.  Bast  fibcea.  E.  Entire  Icavee  and  ttenu. 
C  Bast  aggregates. 

In  the  list  of  the  more  important  fibrous  raw  materials  subjoined, 

the  capital  letter  immediately  following  the  name  refers  the 

individual  to  its  position  in  this  classification.    In  reference  to 

the  iflBportant  question  of  chemicsl  composition  and  the  actual 

nature  of  the  fibre  substance,  it  may  be  premised  that  the 

vegetable  fibres  are  composed  of  cellulose,  an  important  repre- 

seotativc  of  the  group  of  carbohydrates,  of  which  the  cotton 

fibre  substance  is  the  chrmical  prototype,  mixed  and  combined 

with  various  derivatives  belonging  to  the  subgroups,    (a) 

Carbohydrates,    {b)  Unsaturated  compounds  of  benaenoid  and 

furfmokl  constitutions,    (e)  "  Fat  and  wax  "  derivatives,  ».<. 

groups  belonging  to  the  fatty  series,  and  of  higher  molecular 

-of  such  compound  cefluloscs  the  following  are  the 


(0)  Cdlulose  combined  and  mixed  with  '*pectic"  bodiea 

(ix.  pectoceSuloaes),  flax,  ihei. 
(i)  Gdblose  combined  with  unsaturated  groupa  or  ligno> 

ceBoloses,  jute  and  the  woods. 

CO  Cdhihse  combined  and  mixed  with  higher  fatty  adds, 

•loohob,  ethen,  cuto-celluloses,  protective  epidermal 

coveting  of  leaves. 

Hie  letters  a,  1,  c  in  the  table  below  and  following  the  capitals, 

udikh  hive  reference  to  the  structural  basis  of  classification. 


indicate  the  main  charMtetistics  of  the  fUne  substances.  <See 
also  CuxuLOCx.) 

J#tjcrfton#gi«».— Various  q>ecies  of  the  family  Palmaceae 
yield  fibrous  products  d  value,  of  which  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  following.  Rqfia,  epidermal  strips  of  the  leaves  ef 
RapUa  n^fia  (liadagaacar),  R.  tatdigtra  (Japan),  largely  em- 
ployed as  binder  twine  in  horticulture,  replacing  the  "  bast " 
(linden)  formerly  employed.  Coir,  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Coeas  nudfera,  extensively  used  for  matting  and 
other  coarK  textiles.  Corhtdtmca  palmata  (Central  America) 
yields  the  taw  material  for  Panama  hats,  the  Carypha  australis 
(Australia)  yields  a  similar  product  Tie  leaves  of  the  date 
palm,  Phoemx  doetyUfera,  are  employed  locally  in  making  baskets 
and  mats,  and  the  fibro- vascular  bundles  are  isolated  for  working 
up  into  coarK  twine  and  rope;  similar^,  the  leaves  of  the 
Elatis  gidmauis,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  the  "  pahn  oil "  of 
oonmieroe,  yiekl  a  fibre  which  finds  employment  locally  (Africa) 
for  special  purposes.  Ckamaerops  kumUiSt  the  dwarf  palm, 
yields  the  wen-known  "  Crin  d'Afrique."  Locatty  (Algiers) 
it  is  twisted  into  ropes,  but  its  more  general  use,  in  Europe, 
n  in  upholstery  as  a  stuffing  material  The  cereal  straws  are 
used  in  the  form  of  plait  in  the  making  of  hats  and  mats.  Esparto 
grass  is  also  used  in  the  making  of  coarse  mats. 

The  proceases  by  which  the  fibres  are  transformed  into  textile 
fabrics  are  in  the  main  determined  by  their  structural  features. 
The  following  are  the  distinctive  types  of  treatment. 

A.  The  fibre  is  in  virtually  continuous  lengths.  The  textile 
yam  is  produced  by  assembling  together  the  unit  threads,  which 
are  wouimI  together  aud  suitaUy  twisted  (silk;  artificial  silk). 

B.  The  fibres  in  the  form  of  units  of  variable  short  dimensions 
are  treated  by  more  or  lev  elaborate  processes  of  scutching, 
hackling,  combing,  with  the  aim  of  producing  a  mass  of  free 
paraUeliaed  units  of  uniform  dimensions;  these  are  then  laid 
together  and  drawn  into  continuous  bands  of  sliver  and  roving, 
which  are  finally  drawn  and  twisted  into  yams.  In  this  group 
are  comjtxised  the  larger  number  of  textile  products,  such  as 


Bocanical  Identity. 
Gcnut  and  Order. 


Country  of  Origin. 


Dimenaona  of  Ultimate. 


Textile  Ui 


Cotton,  A* 
Flax,  Re  . 

Ramie,  &« 
J«tt.Bi. 


Gotaypium 
Malvaceae 

Ltnum 


CinniWt 

Cannabineae 

Boebmeria 

UrticBoeae 

Cocchonis 


BJ 


B.* 


Sfala.a».     .     . 
Line  Or  liadeo. 
Mulbctry,  C .     . 


Crotalaria 

Legumin 

Hibiacua 

Side 

Mahraoeae 

Tilia 

Tiliaceae 

Brooaaonecia 


Maatla.D  . 
D 


MttM 

Muaaoeae 

Agave 

Amaryllideae 

Yucca 

Uliaceae 


D 
D 


LOiaccae 
Phoraiium  tenax 
I  iliaccac 


Tropical     and 
coontriea 


Temperate  (and  aobtropfeal) 
oouatriea,  chiefly  European 

Temperate  oouatriea,  chiefly 

Europe 
Tropical     coontriea     (aome 

temperate) 
Tropical    ooontriea,    chiefly 

India 


India 

Tropical,  cUefly  India 

Tropical  and  aobtropical 

European  coufltries,  diiefly 

Ruaaia 
FarEaat 

Tropical    countries,   chiefly 

Philippine  laianda 
Tropical    oountriea,    chiefly 

Central  America 
do. 

Eaat    Indiea,   Ceyloa,   Eaat 

Africa 
New  Zealand 


13-40 
Av.  38 

6-60    naa, 
Av.  38 


OK>i9<H»5. 
I. 

0^11-0-035. 


Tropical 
Indiea 


Eaat    and    Weat 


$-55  nun.  OK>i6-o-05a 
Av.  33.  mm.  Av.0K)33 

60-300  nun.  OK>3-o*o8. 
Av.  t30  mm.  Av.  0^50 

I '5-5  mm.  oh»o^>s)35. 
Av.3*5mm.  Av.0033 


4*o-t3'0.     o-oss-o-ogo. 

Av.  7-5.     Av.  0*033 

3-6  nun.    o«i4-o-033. 

Av.  4  mm.   Av.  0*031 

1*5-4  mm.  o*oi>o*03. 

Av.  3  mm.  Av.  0*015 
1*5  mm.    0*014-0*030. 

Av.  3  nun.  Av.  0*016 
5-31  mm.    0*03-0*04. 

Av.  15  nun.   Av.  0*03 

3-13  nun.    0*0160*033. 

Av.  6mni.   Av.  0*034 
1*5-4  mm.    0*030*0*033. 

Av.  3*5.    Av.  0*034 
o*5*6  mm.   o*oi*o<i3. 

1*5-6  mm.  o*oi5«o*036. 

Av.  3  mm.  Av.  o*030 
5'0*i5  mm.  o*oio*o*03a 

Av.  9  mm.  Av.  o*oi6 
3*0-9*0  mm.o*oo4-OHao8. 

Av.  5.  Av.  0*006 


Univerml.  Alao  aa  a  raw  material 
in  chemical  induatriea,  notably 
cxploaivea,  odluk^. 

General.  Special  effecta  in  luatre 
damaaka.  In  India  and  America 
planu  grown  for  aeed  flinaeed). 

Coaraer  textiles,  aail-dotn,  rope  and 
twine. 

Coarae  textilea.  Coat  of  prcpamtion 
for  fine  textilea  prohibitive. 

Coane  textilea,  chiefly  "  Heaaiana  " 
andaaddng.  **Line"q]iun3rania 
uaed  in  cretonne  and  furniture 
textilea. 

Twine  and  rope.    Coarse  textilea. 

Coane  textilea.  H.  £Zai*u  haabcen 
extenaively  uaed  in  making  mata. 

Coarae  textilea.  Appears  capable  of 
aubatitutinR  jute. 

Blatting  and  bmder  twine. 

Paper  and  paper  dotha. 

Tirine  and  ropca.  Produoea  papcra 

of  apedal  quality. 
Twine  and  ropea. 

do. 

do. 

Twine  and  rdpea.  Diatioguiahed  by 
hieli  yield  ^  fibre  from  green  leat. 

Textilea  of  remarkable  fineneaa. 
Exceptional  fineneaa  of  ultimate 
fibre. 


*  See  alao  Alpaca,  Fblt,  MogAXx,  Sboddt  and  Woou 
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cotton,  wool,  das  aod  jute,  and  it  also  indodes  at  the  other 
extreme  the  production  of  coarse  textiles,  such  as  twine  and  rope. 

C.  The  fibres  of  still  shorter  dimensions  are  treated  in  various 
ways  for  the  production  of  a  fabric  in  continuous  length. 

The  distinction  of  type  of  manufacturing  processes  in  which 
the  reUtively  short  fibres  are  utilized,  either  as  disintegrated 
units  or  comminuted  long  fibres,  follows  the  lines  of  division 
into  long  and  short  fibres;  the  long  fibreaare  worked  into  yams 
by  various  processes,  whereas  the  shorter  fibres  are  agglomerated 
by  both  djy  and  wet  processes  to  felted  tissues  or  fdts.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  these  distinctions  do  not  constitute  rigid 
dividing  lines.  Thus  the  prindples  invtdved  in  fdting  are  abo 
applied  in  the  manipulation  of  long  fibre  fabrics.  For  instance, 
woollen  .goods  are  dosed  or  shrunk  by  milling,  the  web  bdng 
subjected  to  a  beating  or  hammering  treatment  in  an  apparatus 
known  as  "  the  Stocks,"  or  is  continuously  run  through  squeezing 
rollers,  in  weak  alkaline  liquids.  Flax  goods  are  "  dosed  "  by 
the  process  of  beetling,  a  long-continued  process  of  hammering, 
under  which  the  ultimate  fibres  are  more  or  less  subdivided,  and 
at  the  same  time  wdded  or  incorporated  together.  As  already 
indicated,  paper,  which  is  a  web  composed  of  units  of  short 
dimensions  produced  by  deposition  from  suspension  in  water 
and  agglomerated  by  the  interlacing  of  the  component  fibres  in 
all  planes  within  the  mass,  is  a  spedes  of  textile.  Further, 
whereas  the  silks  are  mostly  work^  up  in  the  extreme  lengths 
of  the  cocoon,  there  are  various  systems  of  spinning  silk  wastes 
of  variable  short  lengths,  which  are  similar  to  those  required  for 
spinning  the  fibres  which  occur  naturally  in  the  shorter  lengths. 

The  fibres  thus  enumerated  as  commercially  and  industrially 
important  have  established  themsdves  as  the  result  of  a  struggle 
for  survival,  and  each  embodies  typical  features  of  ultility.  There 
are  innumerable  vegetable  fibres,  many  of  which  are  utilized  in 
the  locah'ty  or  region  of  thdr  production,  but  are  not  available 
for  the  highly  specialized  applications  of  modem  competitive 
industry  to  qualify  for  which  a  very  complex  range  of  require- 
ments has  to  be  met.  These  indude  primarily  Uie  factors  of 
production  and  transport  summed  up  in  cost  of  production, 
together  with  the  question  of  regularity  of  supply;  structural 
characteristics,  form  and  dimensions,  induding  uniformity  of 
ultimate  unit  and  adaptability  to  standard  methods  of  preparing 
and  spinning,  together  with  tenacity  and  elastidty,  lustre. 
Lastly,  composition,  which  determines  the  degree  of  resistance  to 
chemi<^  disintegrating  influences  as  well  as  subsidiary  questions 
of  colour  and  relationship  to  colouring  matters.  The  quest  for 
new  fibres,  as  well  as  modified  methods  of  production  of  those 
already  known,  require  critical  investigation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  established  practice.  The  present  perspective  outline 
of  the  group  will  be  found  to  contain  the  elements  of  a  grammar 
of  the  subject.  But  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  matter  will 
require  to  amplify  this  outlined  picture  by  a  study  of  the  special 
treatises  which  deal  with  general  prindples,  as  well  as  the  separate 
articles  on  the  various  fibres. 

Analysis  and  Identification. — For  the  analysis  of  textile  fabrics 
and  the  identification  of  qpmponent  fibre,  a  special  treatise  must 
be  consulted.  The  following  general  facts  are  to  be  noted  as  of 
importance. 

All  animal  fibres  are  effectivdy  dissolved  by  xo%  solution 
of  caustic  potash  or  soda.  The  fabric  or  material  is  boiled  in 
this  solution  for  zo  minutes  and  exhaustively  washed.  Any 
residue  will  be  vegetable  or  cellulose  fibre.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  chemical  properties  of  the  fibre  substances  are 
modified  more  or  less  by  association  in  combination  with  colour- 
ing matters  and  mordants.  These  may,  in  many  cases,  be 
removed  by  treatments  which  do  not  seriously  modify  the  fibre 
substances. 

Wool  is  distinguished  from  silk  by  its  relative  resistance  to  the 
action  of  sulphuric  add.  The  cold  concentrated  acid  rapidly 
dissolves  silk  as  well  as  the  vegetable  fibres.  The  attack  on  wool 
is  slow,  and  the  epidcraial  scales  of  wool  make  their  appearance. 
The  true  silks  are  distinguished  from  the  wild  silks  by  the  action 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold,  which  reagent 
dissolves  the  former,  but  has  only  a  slight  effect  on  Tussore 


silk.  Alter  preliminary  resolution  by  these  group  reagents, 
the  fabric  is  subjected  to  microscopical  analysis  for  the  final 
identification  of  its  component  fibres  (see  H.  Schlichter,  Journal 
Soc,  Ckem.  Ind.,  1890,  p.  241). 

A  scheme  for  the  commerdal  analysis  or  assay  of  vegetable 
fibres,  originally  proposed  by  the  author,*  and  now  goaerally 
adopted,  indudes  the  following  operations. — 

1.  Determination  of  moisture. 

2.  Determination  of  ash  left  after  complete  ignition. 
y  Hydrolysis: 

(a)  loss,  of  wdght  after  boiling  the  raw  fibre  with  a  x  % 
caustic  soda  solution  for  five  minutes; 

(b)  loss  after  boiling  for  one  hour. 

4.  Determination  of  cellulose:  the  white  residue  after 
{a)  boiling  for  five  minutes  with  i  %  caustic  soda, 

(b)  exposure  to  chlorine  gas  for  one  hour, 

(c)  boiling  with  basic  sodium  sulphite  solution. 

$.  Mercerizing:  the  loss  of  weight  after  digestion   with  m 
so  %  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  for  one  hour  in  the  cold. 

6.  Nitratidn:    the  weight  of  the  product   obtained  after 

digestion  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  sulphuric 
and  nitric  adds  for  one  hour  in  the  cold. 

7.  Add  purification:  treatment  of  the  raw  fibre  with  ao% 

acetic  add  for  one  minute,  the  product  being  washed 
with  water  and  alcohol,  and  then  dried. 

8.  Determination  of  the  total  carbon  by  combustion. 

II.  Papermaking. — ^The  papermaking  industry  (see  PikPEm) 
employs  as  raw  materials  a  large  proportion  of  the  vegetabki 
fibre  products  already  enumerated,  and,  for  the  reasons  inddent- 
ally  mentioned,  they  may  be,  and  are,  employed  in  a  large  variety 
of  forms:  in  fact  any  fibrous  material  containing  over  30% 
"  cellulose  "  and  yielding  ultinuite  fibres  of  a  length  exceeding 
X  mm.  can  be  used  in  this  industry.  Most  important  staples  are 
cotton  and  flax;  these  are  known  to  the  paper-maker  as  **  rag  ** 
fibres,  rags,  i.<.  cuttings  of  textile  fabrics,  new  and  old.  being 
their  main  source  of  supply.  These  are  used  for  writing  and 
drawing  papers.  In  the  class  of  "  printings  "  two  of  the  most 
important  staples  are  wood  pulp,  prepared  by  chemical  treatment 
from  botk  pine  and  foliage  woods,  and  in  Eifigland  e^>arto  cellu- 
lose, the  cellulose  obtaiiied  from  esparto  grass  by  alkah'  treat- 
ment; the  cereal  straws  are  also  used  and  are  resolved  into 
cellulose  by  alkaline  boiling  followed  by  bifcaching.  In  the  class 
of  "  wrappings  "  and  miscellaneous  papers  a  la:rge  number  of 
other  materials  find  use,  such  as  various  residues  of  manufactur- 
ing and  preparing  processes,  scutching  wastes,  ends  of  rovings 
and  yams,  flax,  hemp  and  manila  rope  waste,  adansonia  bast, 
and  jute  wastes,  raw  (cuttings)  and  ntanufactured  (bagging). 
Other  materials  have  been  experimentally  tried,  and  would  no 
doubt  come  into  use  on  their  papermaking  merits,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  actually  suitable  raw  materials  are  comprised  in  the 
list  above  enumerated,  and  are  limited  in  number,  through  the 
influence  of  a  number  of  factors  of  value  or  utility. 

III.  Brush  Fibres,  6*c. — ^In  addition  to  the  textile  industries 
there  are  manufactures  which  utilize  fibres  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  character.  The  most  important  of  these  is  brush- 
making.  The  familiar  bnishes  of  everyday  use  are  extremely 
diversified  in  form  and  texture.  The  supplies  of  animal  fitees 
are  mainly  drawn  from  the  badger,  hog,  bear,  sable,  squirrd  and 
horse.  These  fibres  and  bristles  cover  a  large  range  of  effects. 
Brushes  required  for  dcansing  purposes  are  composed  of  fibres 
of  a  more  or  less  hard  and  resilient  character,  such  as  horse  hairs, 
and  other  tail  hairs  and  bristles.  For  painting  work  brushes 
of  soft  quality  are  employed,  graduating  for  fine  work  into  the 
extreme  softness  of  the  "camel  hair"  pendl.  Of  vegetable 
fibres  the  following  are  used  in  this  industry.  The  Caryoia  ureus 
furnishes  the  Kittul  fibre,  obtained  from  the  base  of  the  leaf 
stalks.  Piassava  is  obtained  from  the  AUalea  funifera,  also  from 
the  LeopMina  piassaba  (Brazil).  Palmyra  fibre  is  obtained 
from  the  Borassus  flabellifer.  These  are  all-members  ol  the 
natural  order  of  the  Palmaceae.  Mexican  fibre,  or  Isde,  b 
obtained  from  the  agave.    The  fibre  known  as  Whisk,  liigelj 

'  Col.  Ind.  Exhibitioa,  1886.  Mtscdtaneous  Rifcrtt. 


Fig.  3. — Artificial  "Silk."  Lustra-cellulose  viscose 
process,  angle  fibres  in  transverse  section.  Nor- 
mal type — polygon  of  s  sides — willi  concave 
sides  due  to  contact  of  tne  component  units  of 
textile  filament. 


Fig.  1.— Raw  Silk.     Bambyx  1 
as  dual  cylinder. 


Fip.  4. — Wool  Fibres.  Australian  merini 
ID  length.  Surface  imbrications— the  s 
cause  of  true  felling  properties. 


Fig.  5. — Flax  Stem.     Linum  usilalissimum,  trans-  Fig.  6. — Ramie.     Section  of  bast  recion.     Showing 

verse  section  of  stem,  showing  the  bast  fibres  bast  fibres  bundles  but  only  slightly  occurring  a' 

occiqiying  the  centnil  zone  between  wood  and  individuals  and  as  coherent. 
uteiioi  cortex. 


CaUon.  Il»»- 


^y)lfc''  '      Jit/'     V^'  Flo,  lo.— COTTON.     FLAX.     RAMIE.     JUTE.,   UllLnr 

EUmlc.  Jute.  and  jute  lo  Hsi.  Jute  "fibre."  iClaincnC  fanned  of  compao 

— rOTTOV.     FL«£.  _RAM1E.    .JUTE^     UltiiMie  IlKraSe"  bra  Vl™lShtl"dh^n^h™e  its  d™bim> 


Fm.  II.— ESPARTO.  Cellulose,  UUimale  fibres  or  paptr  Fio.  ij.— SECTION  OF  HAriD-MADB  FAPGR.  tTItinui 
Dukiiur  pulp.  Typical  Eusiforrn  bast  fibres,  with  scattered  cumpoacDt  fibres  disposed  in  every  pluie.  Pfuportioii  lyin; 
(etrated  cells  Hi  cartel  and  hiiiii.  -  — ■■•  — ' -■   -■-—--  "— -' — '  • 
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used  for  dusting  brashes,  is  obtained  from  various  species 
of  the  Gramineae;  the  "  Mexican  Whisk  "  from  Epicampeas 
MocrMtra;  and  "  Italian  Whisk  "  from  Andropogon.  The  cow 
fibre  mentioned  above  in  connexion  with  coarse  textiles  is  also 
extensively  used  in  brush-making.  Aloe  and  Agave  fibres  in  their 
softer  forms  are  also  used  for  plasterers's  brushes.  Many  of  the 
whitewashes  and  cleansing  solutions  used  in  house  decoration 
are  alkaline  in  character,  and  for  such  uses  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  specially  resistant  character  of  the  cellulose  group  of 
materials. 

Siufing  and  Upkohiery. — ^Another  important  use  for  fibrous 
materiab  is  for  filUng  or  stuffing  in  connexion  with  the  seats  and 
cushions  in  uphobtery.  In  the  large  range  of  effects  required, 
a  corresponding  number  and  variety  of  products  find  employ- 
ment. One  of  the  most  important  is  the  floss  or  seed-hair  of  the 
Eriodtndron  anfractuosum,  known  as  Kapok,  the  use  of  which 
in  Europe  was  created  by  the  Dutch  merchants  who  drew  their 
supplies  from  Java.  The  fibre  is  soft,  sUky  and  clastic,  and 
maintaiitt  its  elasticity  in  use.  Many  fibres  when  used  in  the 
mass  show,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tendency  to  become  matted 
and  compressed  in  use,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  original 
state  the  fibre  requires  to  be  removed  and  subjected  to  a  teasing 
or  carding  process.  This  defect  limits  the  use  of  other  "  flosses  " 
or  seed  hairs  in  competition  with  Kapok.  Horse  hair  is  exten- 
sively used  in  this  industry,  as  are  also  wool  flocks  and  other 
short  animal  hairs  and  wastes. 

Hais  and  Matting. — For  these  manufactures  a  large  range 

of  the  fibrous  products  above  described  are  employed)  chiefly 

in  their  natural  or  raw  state. 

BiBLiocaAPHY. — ^The  Ibt  of  works  appended  comprises  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  standard  litemture  01  the  subject,  but  they  are 
soffictcndy  representative  to  enable  the  spccialbt,  by  referring  to 
them,  to  cover  the  subject-matter.  F.  H.  Bowman,  The  Structure 
«/  tk€  Wood  Fibre  (188O.  The  Stnuturt  of  Cotton  Fibre  (1882) ;  Cross, 
Sevan  and  King,  Indtan  Fibres  and  Fibrous  Substanus  (London, 
1887):  C.  F.  Cross.  Report  on  MisceUaneous  fV6r<x,  Colonial  Indian 
ExhabiCioa,  1886  (London,  .1887):  Cross  and  Bcvan,  CeUuhUt 
Researtkes  on  CeUuiose,  i.  and  ii.  (London,  1895-1005) ;  C.  R.  Dodge, 
A  DescripHoe  Catalogue  of  Useful  Fibre  Plants  of  the  World  (Report 
No.  o.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  1897);  von  Hdhmd. 
Die  iiikroskopu  der  tedtnisck  verwendetenraserstoffe  (Leipzig,  190^); 
I.  J.  Hummel,  The  Dyeingof  Textile  Fabrics  (London.  1885):  I.  M. 
Matthews,  The  Tejdite  Fibres,  their  Physical,  Microscopical  and 
Chemical  Properties  (New  York,  1904) ;  H.  MiiUer.  Die  PJIanxenfaser 
(jBraunschwrig,  1877) ;  H.  Schlichter,  "  The  Examination  of  Textile 
Fibres  and  Fabirics^'^  (/our.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1890. 241);  M.Vctillart, 
£iudes  sur  Us  fibres  vi^tales  textiles  (Paris.  1876):  Sir  T.  H. 
Wafdie.  Siih  and  Wild  Silks,  original  memoirs  in  connexion  with 
Col.  Ind.  Ex..  1886.  Jubilee  Ex.  Manchester,  1887;. Sir  G.  Watt, 


BmOeHni  The  Journal  of  the  Imperial  Institute;  The  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts-,  W.  I.  Hannam,  The  Textile  Fibres  of  Commerce 
(London,  1002):  J.  Jackson,  Commercial  Botany;  J.  Zipser,  Die 
TexHien  Rohmaterialien  (Wien.  1895):  F.  Zetzsche,  Z>»e  wichligsten 
Faserstoffe  der  ewropiischen  Industne  (Leipzig,  1895).       (C.  F.  C) 

FIBBIIf*  or  FiBRiNC,  a  protein  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
so-called  fibrin*ferment  on  fibrinogen,  a  constituent  of  the  blood- 
pUsma  of  all  vertebrates.  This  change  takes  place  when  blood 
leaves  the  arteries,  and  the  fibrin  thus  formed  occasions  the 
dotting  which  ensues  (see  Blood).  To  obtain  pure  coagulated 
fibrin  it  is  best  to  heat  blood-plasma  (preferably  that  of  the  horse) 
to  sf^  C.  The  usual  method  of  beating  a  bioo4-clot  with  twigs 
and  removing  the  filamentous  fibrin  which  attaches  itself  to 
them  yields  a  very  impure  product  containing  haemoglobin  and 
much  ^bbulin;  moreover,  it  b  very  difficult  to  purify.  Fibrin 
is  a  very  voluminotis,  tough,  strongly  elastic,  jelly-like  substance; 
when  denaturalized  by  heat,  alcohol  or  salts,  it  behaves  as  any 
other  coagulated  albumin. 

FICHTB.  IHHANUBL  HERMANN  (originally  Haktmann) 
V<HI  (1797-1879),  (jcrman  philosopher,  son  of  J.  G.  Fichte, 
was  bom  at  Jena  on  the  18th  of  July  1 797.  Having  held  educa- 
tional posts  at  Saarbrilcken  and  DUsseldorf,  in  1836  he  became 
extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  and  in  1840  full 
professor.  In  1842  he  received  a  call  to  Tubingen,  retired  in 
1867*  and  died  at  Stuttgart  on  the  8ih  of  August  1879.    The 


most  important  of  his  comprehensive  writings  are:  System  der 
Etkik  (1850-1853),  Antkropologie  (1856, 3rd  ed.  1876),  Psychologie 
(1864-1873),  Die  tkeistische  Wettansichl  (1873).  In  1837  he  had 
founded  the  ZeUsckrift  fUr  Philosopkie  as  an  organ  of  his  views, 
more  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
where  he  was  in  alliance  with  C.  H.  Weisse;  but,  ^whereas  Welsse 
thought  that  the  Hegelian  structure  was  sound  in  the  main,  and 
that  its  imperfections  might  be  mended,  Fichte  held  it  to  be 
incurably  defective,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  "  masterpiece  of 
erroneous  consistency  or  consistent  error."  Fichte's  general 
views  on  philosophy  seem  to  have  changed  considerably  as  he 
advanced  in  years,  and  his  influence  has  been  impaired  by  certain 
inconsistencies  and  an  appearance  of  eclecticism,  which  is 
strengthened  by  his  predominantly  historical  treatment  of 
problems,  hb  desire  to  include  divergent  systems  within  his  own, 
and  his  conciliatory  tone.  His  philosophy  is  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  monism  (Hegel)  and  individualism  (Herbart)  by  means 
of  theism  (Leibnitz).  He  attacks  Hegellanism  for  its  pantheism, 
its  lowering  of  human  personality,  and  imperfect  recognition  of 
the  demands  of  the  moral  consciousness.  God,  he  says,  is  to  be 
regarded  not  as  an  absolute  but  as  an  Infinite  Person,  whose 
nature  it  is  that  he  should  realize  himself  in  finite  persons. 
These  persons  are  objects  of  God's  love,  and  he  arranges  the 
worid  for  their  good.  The  direct  connecting  link  between  God 
and  man  is  the  "  genius,"  a  higher  spiritual  individuality  existing 
in  man  by  the  side  of  his  lower,  earthly  individuality.  Fichte, 
in  short,  advocates  an  ethical  theism,  and  his  arguments  might 
easily  be  turned  to  account  by  the  apologist  of  Christianity.  In 
his  conception  of  finite  personality  he  recurs  to  something  like 
the  monadism  of  Leibnitz.  His  insistence  on  moral  experience 
is  connected  with  his  insistence  on  personality.  One  of  the  tests 
by  which  Fichte  discriminates  the  value  of  previous  systemsTis 
the  adequateness  with  which  they  interpret  moral  experience. 
The  same  reason  that  made  him  depreciate  Hcgd  made  him 
praise  Krausc  (panentheism)  and  Schlcicrmacher,  and  speak 
respectfully  of  English  philosophy.  It  is  characteristic  of  Fichte*s 
almost  excessive  receptiveness  that  in  his  latest  published  work, 
Der  neuere  Spiritualismus  (1878),  he  supports  his  position  by 
arguments  of  a  somewhat  occult  or  theosophical  cast,  not  unlike 
those  adopted  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  He  also  edited  the  complete 
works  and  literary  correspondence  of  his  father,  including 'his 
life. 

See  R.  Eucken.  "  Zur  Erinnerung  I.  H.  P.,"  in  Zeituhrtfl  fUr 
Philosophic,  ex.  (1807);  C.  C.  Schercr,  Die  Cottcslehre  von  I.  H.  F. 
(1902) ;  article  by  Karl  Hartmann  in  AUegemeine  deutsche  Biographic 
3(lvtii.  (1904).  Some  of  his  works  were  translated  by  J.  D.  Morell 
under  the  title  of  Contributions  to  Mental  Philosophy  (i860). 

FICHTE,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB  (i762>i8i4),  German  philo- 
sopher, was  born  at  Rammenau  in  Upper  Lusatia  on  the  19th 
of  May  1762.  His  father,  a  ribbon-weaver,  was  a  descendant  of 
a  Swedish  soldier  who  (in  the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus) 
was  left  wounded  at  Rammenau  and  settled  there.  The  family 
was  distinguished  for  piety,  uprightness,  and  solidity  of  character. 
With  these  qualities  Fichte  himself  combined  a  certain  im- 
petuosity and  impatience  probably  derived  from  his  mother, 
a  woman  of  a  somewhat  querulous  and  jealous  disposition. 

At  a  very  early  age  the  boy  showed  remarkable  mental  vigour 
and  moral  independence.  A  fortunate  accident  which  brought 
him  under  the  notice  of  a  neighbouring  nobleman,  Freiherr  von 
Miltitz,  was  the  means  of  procuring  him  a  more  excellent  educa- 
tion than  his  father's  circumstances  would  have  allowed.  He 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Pastor  Krebel  at  Niederau.  After 
a  short  stay  at  Meissen  he  was  entered  at  the  celebrated 
school  at  Pforta,  near  Naumburg.  In  1780  he  entered  the 
university  of  Jena  as  a  student  of  theology.  He  supported 
himself  mainly  by  private  leaching,  and  during  the  years  1784- 
1787  acted  as  tutor  in  various  families  of  Saxony.  In  1 787,  after 
an  unsuccessful  application  to  the  consistory  for  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, he  seems  to  have  been  driven  to  miscellaneous  literary  work. 
A  tutorship  at  Zurich  was,  however,  obtained  in  the  spring  of 
1788,  and  Fichte  spent  in  Switzerland  two  of  the  happiest 
years  of  his  life.    He  made  several  valuable  acquaintances, 
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among  others  Lavater  and  hit  brother-in-law  Hartmann  Rahn, 
to  whose  daughter,  Johanna  Maria,  he  became  engaged. 

Settling  at  Leipzig,  still  without  any  fixed  means  o(  livelihood, 
he  was  again  reduced  to  literary  drudgery.  In  the  midst  of 
this  work  occurred  the  most  important  event  of  his  life,  lus 
introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  At  Schulpforta  he  had 
read  with  delight  Liessing's  Anii-Coeu,  and  during  his  Jena  days 
had  studied  the  relation  between  philosophy  and  religion.  The 
outcome  of  his  speculations,  Aphorismen  Uber  Religion  und 
Deismns  (unpublished,  date  1790;  Werhef  i.  x-S),  was  a  spedes 
of  SpinoEistic  determinism,  regarded,  however,  as  lying  alto- 
gether outside  the  boundary  of  religion.  It  is  remarkable  that 
even  for  a  time  fatalism  should  have  been  predominant  in  his 
reasoning,  for  in  character  he  was  opposed  to  such  a  view,  and, 
as  he  has  said,  "  according  to  the  man,  so  is  the  system  of 
philosophy  he  adopts." 

Fichte's  Letters  of  this  period  attest  the  influence  exercised 
on  him  by  the  study  of  Kant.  It  effected  a  revolution  in  his 
mode  of  thinking;  so  completely  did  the  Kantian  doctrine  of 
the  inherent  moral  worth  of  man  harmonize  with  his  own 
character,  that  his  life  becomes  one  effort  to  perfect  a  true 
philosophy,  and  to  make  its  prindples  practical  maxims.  At 
fifst  he  seems  to  have  thotight  that  the  best  method  for  accom- 
plishing his  object  would  be  to  expound  Kantianism  in  a  popular, 
intelligible  form.  He  rightly  felt  that  the  reception  of  Kant's 
doctrines  was  impeded  by  their  phraseology.  An  abridgment 
of  the  Kritik  der  Urtkeilskraft  was  begun,  but  was  left  unfinished. 

Fichte's  drcumstanccs  had  not  improved.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  he  should  return  to  Zurich  and  be  married  to 
Johanna  Rahn,  but  the  plan  was  overthrown  by  a  commerdal 
disaster  which  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  Rahn  family.  Fichte 
accepted  a  post  as  private  tutor  in  Warsaw,  and  proceeded  on 
foot  to  that  town.  The  situation  proved  unsuitable;  the  lady, 
as  Kuno  Fischer  says,  "  required  greater  submission  and  better 
French  "  than  Fichte  could  yield,  and  after  a  fortnight's  stay 
Fichte  set  out  for  Kfinigsbcrg  to  see  Kant.  His  first  interview 
was  disappointing;  the  coldness  and  formality  of  the  aged 
philosopher  checked  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  disd^e, 
though  it  did  not  diminish  his  reverence.  He  resolved  to  bring 
himself  before  Kant's  notice  by  sulMnitting  to  him  a  workin  which 
the  prindples  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  should  be  applied. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  work,  written  in  four  weeks,  the 
Versuckeiner  Kritik  alter  Ofetibanmg  (Essay  towards  a  Critique 
of  all  Revelation).  The  problem  which  Fichte  dealt  with  in 
this  essay  was  one  not  yet  handled  by  Kant  himself,  the  rdations 
of  which  to  the  critical  philosophy  furnished  matter  for  surmise. 
Indirectly,  indeed,  Kant  had  indicated  a  very  definite  opinion 
on  theology  from  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  it  was  dear  that 
for  him  speoilative  thecJogy  must  be  purdy  negative,  while  the 
Critique  of  Pradical  Reason  as  dearly  indicated  the  view  that 
the  moral  law  is  the  absolute  content  or  substance  of  any  religion. 
A  critical  investigation  of  the  conditions  under  which  religious 
belief  was  possible  was  still  wanting.  Fichte  sent  his  essay  to 
Kant,  who  approved  it  highly,  extended  to  the  author  a  warm 
reception,  and  exerted  his  influence  to  procure  a  publisher. 
After  some  dday,  consequent  on  the  scruf^es  of  the  theological 
censor  of  Halle,  who  did  not  like  to  see  mirades  rejected,  the 
book  appeared  (Easter,  1792).  By  an  oversight  Fichte's  name 
did  not  appear  on  the  title-page,  nor  was  the  {veface  given,  in 
which  the  author  spoke  of  himself  as  a  beginner  in  philosophy. 
Outsiders,  not  unnaturally,  ascribed  the  work  to  Kant.  The 
AUgemeine  Liter atur-Zeitung  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  one 
who  had  read  a  line  of  Kant's  writings  could  fail  to  recognize 
the  eminent  author  of  this  new  work.  Kant  himsdf  corrected 
the  mistake,  at  the  same  time  highly  commending  the  work. 
Fichte's  reputation  was  thus  secured  at  a  stroke. 

The  Critique  of  Revelation  marks  the  culminating  point  of 
Fichte's  Kantian  period.  The  exposition  of  the  conditions  under 
which  revealed  religion  is  possible  turns  upon  the  absolute 
requirements  of  the  mwal  law  in  human  nature.  Religion  itsdf 
is  the  belief  in  this  mora}  law  as  divine,  and  such  belief  is  a 
practical  postulate,  necessary  in  order  to  add  force  to  the  law. 
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It  follows  that  no  revealed  religion,  so  far  as  matter  or  substanoe 
is  concerned,  can  contain  anything  beyond  this  law;  nor  can 
any  fact  in  the  world  of  experience  be  recognized  by  us  as  super- 
natural. The  supernatural  dement  in  rdigion  can  only  be  the 
divine  character  of  the  moral  law.  Now,  the  revdation  of  thts 
divine  character  of  moraUty  is  possible  only  to  a  bdng  in  whom 
the  lower  impulses  have  been,  or  are,  successful  in  overcoming 
reverence  for  the  law.  In  such  a  case  it  is  conodvable  that  a 
revelation  might  be  given  in  order  to  add  strength  to  the  moral 
law.  Rdigion  uliimatdy  then  rests  upon  the  practical  reason, 
and  expresses  some  demand  or  want  of  the  pure  ega  In  this 
condusion  we  can  trace  the  prominence  assigned  by  Fichte  to 
the  practical  dement,  and  the  tendency  to  make  the  requirements 
of  the  ego  the  ground  for  all  judgment  on  reality.  It  was  not 
possible  that  having  reached  this  point  he  should  not  press 
forward  and  leave  tfaMC  Kantian  position. 

This  success  was  coinddent  with  an  improvement  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Rahn  family,  and  the  marriage  lock  place  at 
Zurich  in  October  1793.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  year  he  spent 
at  Zurich,  slowly  perfecting  his  thoughts  on  the  fundamental 
problems  Idt  for  solution  in  the  Kantian  philosophy.  During 
this  period  he  published  anonymously  two  remarkable  political 
works,  ZurUckforderung  der  Denkfreikeil  von  den  FUrsten  Enropas 
and  BetUrdge  sur  BericlUigung  der  Urtheile  des  PuiUcums  Uber  die 
framdsiscke  Revolution.  Of  these  the  latter  is  much  the  more 
important.  The  French  Revolution  seemed  to  many  earnest 
thinkers  the  one  great  outcry  of  modem  times  for  the  liberty 
of  thought  and  action  which  is  the  eternal  heritage  of  every 
human  bei  ng.  Unfortunately  the  political  condition  of  Germany 
was  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  an  unbiassed  opinion  on 
the  great  movement.  The  prindples  involved  in  it  were  lost 
sight  of  under  the  mass  of  spurious  maxims  on  sodal  order 
which  had  slowly  grown  up  and  stiffened  into  system.  To 
direct  attention  to  the  true  nature  of  revolution,  to  demonstrate 
how  inextricably  the  right  of  liberty  is  interwoven  with  the  very 
existence  of  man  as  an  intelligent  agent,  to  point  out  the  inherent 
progressiveness  of  state  arrangements,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  reform  or  amendment,  such  are  the  main  objects 
of  the  Beilrdge;  and  although,  as  is  often  the  case  with  Fichte, 
the  arguments  are  too  formal  and  the  distinctions  too  wire- 
drawn, yet  the  general  idea  is  nobly  concdved  and  carried  ouL 
As  in  the  Critique  of  Revelation  so  here  the  rational  nature  of 
man  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  manifestation  or  realiza- 
tion become  the  standard  for  critical  judgment. 

Towards  the  close  of  1793  Fichte  recdved  an  invitation  to 
succeed  K.  L.  Rdnhold  as  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Jena.  This  chair,  not  in  the  ordinary  faculty,  had  become, 
through  Rdnhold,  the  most  important  in  the  university,  and 
great  ddibcration  was  exerdsed  in  sdecting  his  successor.  It 
was  desired  to  secure  an  exponent  of  Kantianism,  and  none 
seemed  so  highly  qualified  as  the  author  of  the  Critique  of  Revda- 
tion. Fichte,  while  accepting  the  call,  desired  to  spend  a  year 
in  preparation;  but  as  this  was  deemed  inexpedient  he  rapidly 
drew  out  for  his  students  an  introductory  outline  of  his  system, 
and  began  his  lectures  in  May  1 794.  His  success  was  instantaneons 
and  complete.  The  fame  of  his  predecessor  was  altogether 
edipsed.  Much  of  this  success  was  due  to  Fichte's  rare  power 
as  a  lecturer.  In  oral  exposition  the  vigour  of  thought  and 
moral  intensity  of  the  man  were  most  of  all  apparent,  while 
his  practical  earnestness  completdy  captivated  his  hearers. 
He  lectured  not  only  to  his  own  dass,  but  on  general  moral 
subjects  to  all  students  of  the  university.  These  general 
addresses,  published  under  the  title  Bestimmung  des  Gdekricn 
(Vocation  of  the  Scholar),  were  on  a  subject  dear  to  Fichte's 
heart,  the  supreme  importance  of  the  highest  intdlectual  culture 
and  the  duties  incumbent  on  those  who  had  recdved  iL  Tbdr 
tone  is  stimulating  and  lofty. 

The  years  spent  at  Jena  were  unusually  {voductive;  indeed, 
the  completed  Fichtean  philosophy  is  contained  in  the  writings 
of  this  period.  A  general  introduction  to  the  system  is  given 
in  the  tractate  Vber  den  BegriJ  der  Wissemchaftdekre  (On  the 
Notion  of  the  Theory  of  Sdence),  1794,  and  the  theorekial 
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portion  n  worked  out  in  the  Crundlage  dtr  gacmmtem  Witsen- 
sckmftsUkre  (Foundation  of  Che  whole  Theory  of  Science,  1794) 
and  Cfumi^iss  des  EigcnthUmlUken  d.  WisseMsckafuUkre  (Outline 
of  what  is  peculiar  in  the  Theory  of  Science,  1794).  To  these 
were  added  in  1797  a  First  and  a  Second  Introduction  to  tk* 
Tktery  of  Science,  and  an  Essay  towards  a  new  Exposition  of  Ike 
Theory  of  Science.  The  Introductions  are  masterly  expositions. 
The  practical  philosophy  was  given  in  the  Crundlage  des 
Nalmrreckts  (1796)  and  System  der  Sittenlekre  (1798)*  1^«  la«t 
is  probably  the  most  important  of  all  Fichte*s  works;  apart 
from  it,  his  theoretical  philosophy  is  unintelligible. 

During  this  period  Fichte's  academic  career  had  been  troubled 
hy  various  storms,  the  bst  so  violent  as  to  put  a  close  to  his 
pfofessorate  at  Jena.  The  first  of  them,  a  complaint  against  the 
delivery  of  his  general  addresses  on  Sundays,  was  easily  settled. 
The  second,  arising  from  Fichte*s  strong  desire  to  suppress  the 
LandsMannsckaften  (students'  orders),  which  were  productive 
of  much  harm,  was  more  serious.  Some  misunderstanding 
caused  an  outburst  of  ignorant  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  who  proceeded  to  such  lengths  that  Fichte  was  com- 
pelled to  reside  out  of  Jena.  The  third  storm,  hovrever,  was 
the  most  violent.  In  1798  Fichte,  who,  with  F.  I.  Niethammer 
(1766-1848),  had  edited  the  Pkilosophical  Journal  since  1795, 
received  from  his  friend  F.  K.  Forberg  (1770-1848)  an  essay 
<»  the  "  Devebpmcnt  of  the  Idea  of  Religion.''  With  much 
of  the  essay  he  entirely  agreed,  but  he  thought  the  exposition 
in  so  many  ways  defective  and  calculated  to  create  an  erroneous 
iaprcfMon,  that  he  prefaced  it  with  a  short  paper  On  itte  Grounds 
of  our  Belief  in  a  Divine  Government  of  Ike  Universe,  in  which 
God  is  defined  as  the  morel  order  of  the  universe,  the  eternal 
law  of  right  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  being.  The  cry 
<rf  atheism  was  raised,  and  the  electoral  government  of  Saxony, 
foHowed  by  all  the  German  stales  except  Prussia,  suppressed 
iht  Journal  And  confiscated  the  copies  found  in  their  universities. 
Pressure  was  put  by  the  German  powers  on  Charles  Augustus, 
grand-duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  in  whose  dominions  Jena  university 
was  situated,  to  reprove  and  dismiss  the  offenders.  Fichte's 
defences  (Appellation  an  das  Publicum  gegen  die  Anklage  des 
AtkeiswMis,  and  Gericktlicke  Verautwortung  der  Herausgeber  der 
pkU.  Zeiteckrift,  1799),  though  masterty,  did  not  make  it  easier 
lor  the  liberal-minded  grand-duke  to  pass  the  matter  over,  and 
an  unfortunate  letter,  in  which  he  threatened  to  resign  in  case 
of  reprimand,  turned  the  scale  against  him.  The  grand-duke 
accepted  his  threat  as  a  request  to  resign,  passed  censure,  and 
extended  to  him  permission  to  withdraw  from  his  chair  at  Jena; 
■or  would  he  alter  his  decision,  even  though  Fichte  himself 
codeavoured  to  expUin  away  the  unfortunate  letter. 

Berlin  was  the  only  town  in  Germany  open  to  him.  His 
residence  there  from  1799  (<>  s^o^  ^"^^  unbroken  save  for  a 
course  of  lectures  during  the  summer  of  1805  at  Eriangen,  where 
he  had  been  named  professor.  Surrounded  by  friends,  including 
Scfalegel  and  Schleiermacher,  he  continued  his  literary  work, 
perfecting  the  IVissensckaflslekre,  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
works  from  this  period  are — (t)  the  Bestimmung  des  Menscken 
(Vocation  of  Man,  1800),  a  book  which,  for  beauty  of  style, 
fichncss  of  content,  and  devation  of  thought,  may  be  nnked 
with  the  Meditations  of  Descartes;  (a)  Der  gescklossene  Handds- 
slaal,  1800  (The  Exclusive  or  Isolated  Commercial  Stale),  a  very 
remarkable  treatise,  intensely  socialist  in  tone,  and  inculcating 
onsnisrd  protection;  (3)  Somunklarer  Berickt  an  das  gjrdsscre 
PtMieum  Hher  die  neueste  PkHosopkie,  1801.  In  z8oi  was  also 
written  the  DarsteUmig  der  Wissensckaftslekre,  which  was  not 
published  UU  after  his  death.  In  1804  a  set  of  lectures  on  the 
Wissensckaftslekre  was  given  at  Berlin,  the  notes  of  which  were 
published  in  the  Nackgelassene  Werke,  vol.  ii.  In  1804  were 
also  delivered  the  noble  lectures  entitled  GrundtUge  des  gegen- 
wOrtigeu  Zeitalters  (Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age,  1804), 
oootaining  a  most  admirable  analysis  of  the  AufklHrung,  tracing 
the  position  of  such  a  movement  of  thought  in  the  natural 
evolution  of  the  general  human  consciousness,  pointing  out 
its  inherent  defects,  and  indicating  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  progress 
Iho  life  of  reason  in  iu  highest  aspect  as  a  belief  ia  the  divine 


order  of  the  universe.  The  philosophy  of  history  sketched  in 
this  work  has  something  of  value  with  much  that  is  fantastic 
In  1805  and  x8o6  appeared  the  Wesen  da  Gekkrten  (Nature  of 
the  Schdar)  and  the  Anweisungswn  sdigen  LAen  oier  RdigionS' . 
lekre  (Way  to  a  Blessed  Life),  the  latter  the  most  important 
work  of  this  Berlin  period.  In  it  the  union  between  the  finite 
self-consciousness  and  the  infinite  ego  or  Ckid  is  handled  in  an 
almost  mystical  manner.  The  knowledge  and  love  of  God  is 
the  end  of  life;  by  this  means  only  can  we  attain  blessedness 
{Seligkeit),  for  in  God  alone  have  we  a  permanent,  enduring  object 
of  deure.  The  infinite  God  is  the  all;  the  world  of  independent 
objects  is  the  result  of  reflection  or  self-consciousness,  by  which 
the  infinite  unity  is  broken  up.  God  is  thus  over  and  above  the 
distinction  of  subject  and  object;  our  knowledge  is  but  a  reflex 
or  picture  of  the  infinite  essence.    Being  is  not  thought. 

The  diasters  of  Prussia  in  x8o6  drove  Fichte  from  Beriin. 
He  retired  first  to  Stargard,  then  to  KOnigsberg  (where  he 
lectured  for  a  time),  then  to  Copenhagen,  whence  he  returned 
to  the  capital  in  August  1807.  From  this  time  his  published 
writings  are  practical  in  character;  not  till  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Nackgdassene  Werke  was  it  known  in  what  shape  his  final 
speculations  had  been  thrown  out.  We  may  here  note  the  order 
of  these  posthumous  writings  as  being  of  importance  for  tracing 
the  devdopmcnt  of  Fichte's  thought.  From  the  year  x8o6  we 
have  the  remarkable  Berickt  Uber  die  Wissensckaftslekre  (Werke, 
vol.  viii.),  with  its  sharp  critique  of  Schelling;  from  x8io  we 
have  the  Tkatsacken  des  Bewusslseyns,  published  in  181 7,  of 
which  another  treatment  is  given  in  lectures  of  x8z3  (Nackgd, 
Werke,  vol.  i.).  Of  the  Wissensckaftslekre  we  have,  in  z8x  s-1813, 
four  separate  treatments  contained  in  the  Nackgd.  Werke.  As 
these  consist  mainly  of  notes  for  lectures,  couched  in  uncouth 
phraseology,  they  cannot  be  held  to  throw  much  light  on  Fichte's 
views.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  the  lectures  of  xSis 
on  Transcendental  Logic  (Nack.  Werke,  i.  106-400). 

From  181  a  we  have  notes  of  two  cotirses  on  practical  philosophy, 
Xecktdekre  (Nack.  Werke,  voL  U.)  and  SUtenUkre  (ib.  vol.  iii.). 
A  finished  work  in  the  same  department  is  the  Slaatsiekre, 
published  in  x8ao.  This  gives  the  Fichtean  Utopia  organized 
on  principles  of  pure  reason;  in  too  many  cases  the  proposals 
are  identical  with  principles  of  pure  despotism. 

During  these  years,  however,  Fichte  was  tnainly  occupied 
with  public  affairs.  In  1807  he  drew  up  an  ekborate  and 
minute  plan  for  the  proposed  new  university  of  Berlin.  In 
X807-X808  he  delivered  at  Berlin,  amidst  danger  and  discourage- 
ment, his  iu>ble  addresses  to  the  German  people  (Reden  an  die 
deutscke  Nation).  Even  if  we  think  that  ita  these  pure  reason 
is  sometimes  overshadowed  by  patriotism,  we  cannot  but  recog- 
nize the  immense  practical  value  of  what  he  recommended  as 
the  <Mily  true  foundation  for  national  pnmpetily. 

In  xSio  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  new  university  founded 
in  the  previous  year.  This  post  he  resigned  in  18x3,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  he  experienced  in  his  endeavour  to 
reform  the  student  life  of  the  university. 

In  Z813  began  the  great  effort  of  («ermany  for  national  in- 
dependence.'  Debarred  from  taking  an  active  part,  Fichte 
made  his  contribution  by  way  of  lectures.  The  addresses  on 
the  idea  of  a  true  war  (Ober  den  Begriff  eines  wakrkaften  Kriegs, 
forming  part  of  the  Staatslekre)  contain  a  very  subtle  contrast 
between  the  positions  of  Frence  and  Germany  in  the  war. 

In  the  autumn  of  1813  the  hospitals  of  Beriin  were  filled  with 
sick  and  wounded  from  the  campaign.  Among  the  most  devoted 
in  her  exertions  was  Fichte's  wife,  who,  in  January  1814,  was 
attacked  with  a  virulent  hospital  fever.  On  the  diay  after  she 
was  pronounced  out  of  danger  Fichte  was  struck  down. .  He 
lingered  for  some  days  in  an  almost  unconscious  state,  and  died 
on  the  a 7th  of  January  X814. 

The  phikMophy  of  Fichte.  worked  out  in  a  series  of  writings, 
and  falling  chroodogically  into  two  distinct  periods,  that  of  Jena 
and  that  of  Berlin,  seemed  in  the  course  ol  its  development  to 
undergo  a  chai^  so  fundamental  that  many  critics  have  sharply 
separated  and  opposed  to  one  another  an  earlier  and  a  later  phase. 
Tne  ground  of  the  modification,  further,  has  been  sought  and 
apparently  found  ia  quite  external  influences,  principally  that  of 
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n  complete,  aar  that  ndne  * 


11  it  ia  dear  Icon  the  chtooakty  ot  Ue 
nn  that  tIK  moilihcatioiH  aoppoaed  to  he  due  to  other  thinkcn 
Rom  the  Rnt  impQch  in  hii  tbeorvj  and  if  one  fairly  Iiacn 
nnine  Bt  thought  in  the  early  writlngf,  one  can  lee  how  he 
inevitubly  led  on  lo  the  alatement  of  the  later  and,  at  Am  lijlit, 


a  form  differing  only  in 

Fichte'a  (yUen  cannot  be  comprened  with  inlelliaibillly.  We 
•hall  beie  nwe  only  three  poinu:— [i>  Ihe  origiin  in  Rant;  (b)  the 
fundamental  principlcand  method  of  Ihe  Ifiiioiiclui/UJcjIirti  ji)  the 
Donneuon  triih  the  later  wntinei.  The  most  important  wonu  lor 
<a)  BR  the  "  Review  ol  Aenceidemua,"  and  the  Second  IMrodKction 
m  IMc  WiiuHukafltUtn;  for  W  the  smx  licatiiea  ot  the  Jou 
period:  for  (()  Ihe  rka/iixlun  ifii  SnnuKicjTU  ol  1810. 

{a}  The  Kantian  lyMem  had  for  the  Ant  lime  opened  up  a  truly 
fmilflul  line  of  philoeophic  &pccu[aiiDnj  ihc  InnKendental  con- 
■idtntion  of  knowledse,  or  the  aiuiyiia  of  Ihe  oinditiona  under 
which  cognition  ie  poHible.  To  Kant  Ibe  fundamental  condjtioD 
««  given  in  the  gyntheticu]  unity  of  conKiouBncu.  The  primitive 
(act  under  which  might  be  gathered  ihe  ipccial  conditiona  <A  that 

Klheiit  which  we  call  cognition  waa  thie  unity.    But  by  ECant 
R  vfaa  no  attempt  made  to  ehow  that  the  aaid  ipedal  coDdilioiu 

DeceHily  waa  discovered  and  proved  in  a  manner  whkh  might  be 

tee  and  ii'~ 
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nnled  out  that 

"on  between  these  and  the  primi 

,— .  — . CloiBly  connected  wild  IhL 

remariable  delect  in  the  Kantian  vie*— lying,  indeed,  at  the  lounda- 
lion  of  it— wai  the  doctiine  that  Ihe  mailer  oEcogniiion  ii  altogethei 
(ii«.  or  thrown  into  the  Jtrm  of  cngnilion  from  without.  So 
Ktrongly  wat  Ihit  doctrine  emphatlicd  by  KanI,  that  he  aeemed  to 
refer  the  maUir  of  knnwlEdge  to  the  action  upon  u>  ol  a  non^ego 
or  Dint-ao-iHli,  abwiluiely  beyond  coDtdouincH.  While  these 
hintt  towards  I  completely  Inlell^iUe  account  ol  cognition  were 

6'ven  by  Kant,  they  were  not  reduced  to  ayttem,  and  Ifom  the  way 
whidi  the  elementa  of  cognition  sme  related,  could  not  be  k 
reduced.  OnlyintheqiberecJpractlalnaaon. wherelhcintelligible 
nature  piescTibed  to  Itielf  Ua  own  lawa,  wat  there  the  poiiibiUty  ol 
ftv«tpRiatic  deduction  Irhb  a  alwlepcudple. 

culiar  Doiitloa  In  vlkt  ICau  had  left  the  theory  of 
nt  aualled  froa  mujr  tUDemit  tb* -■  ■■ - 
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V  aun^ied  to  him.    To  complete  Kant'a 
all  the  neceiiaiy  conditlont  ol  knowledge 

^..  _, ...  . jle  principle,  and  conscquenlly  to  expound 

the  complete  lyitem  ol  reason,  that  ia  the  butineia  of  the  Winn- 
HiallMft.    ay  it  the  theoretical  aid 
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whole  system  of  pure  dnight  cuA  be  eipounded  from  one  prindplr 
the  gRJUnd  of  tma  prinopla  la  acfasnfbciny,  or  10  cognition,  in 
caplK^ile,  and  ia  madt  concembie  only  in  the  pract  lal  philosophv 


The  ultimate  baiit  for  the  activity  of  iwnitiDn  a  given  by  iht 
Even  in  the  practical  sphere,  hDiieiier,  Flchtc  found  that  the  ci 
diction,  insoluble  to  cogidtlon,  wat  not  completely  
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..  ciigidtlon,   

Its  driven  to  the  higher  view, 

frilings  though  not,  It  mua.  __  , .__ 

,. KientlhcdeameitofthelCiunKikiniJclM. 

<M  What,  then,  It  tMa  tingle  prindple,  and  hoar  does  it  work 
iliell  out  into  tyitem'    To  antwei  thit  one  mutt  bear  in  mind 

-J...  p^.i..-  T j_i  v.,  dcsigiiaiing  all  philotophy  IKiiKiucIla/Ii- 

^    Pbiloaophy  it  to  him  the  rethinking  of 
py  o[  knowledge,  the  complele,  tysEeniitic 
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whole  body  ol  ne 
tbc  development ,_ 


nciples,  the  absolutelj 


lutely  nectttary  conditiosa 

inkabk — one  perfectly  ua- 


X  theae,  evadeotly  the  first  muK 


le  the  fundamental:  I 


deduced  fnan  k  or  «»«]  by  it.   The  atatement  of  tbete  prindplea 
fomt  the  tntioductlon  to  WiimKli^l^thn. 

Tit  method  which  Pichtc  first  adopted  for  stating  theie  aiioau 
ia  not  calculated  to  throw  luU  light  upon  them,  and  tendi  to  ex- 
aggerate the  apparent  airiness  apdunsubttantiality  of  his  deducfion. 
They  nuy  be  cupUined  thus.  The  primitive  condition  of  all  in- 
telliEunce  it  that  the  ego  shall  posit,  alfi: "■ '  -    " 


.  inleliigenDe, 
Hat  it  u.    It 

-.,.  -eoiniwl  be 

it  has  affirmed  iliell. — 


it  what  Fichte^oliedTD^^!^  (TlLSIIISuMg) ;  T 
aware  of  the  process, — the  egO  «  not  — ''  '"  """"  -" 

but  »e  are  awati  of  the  result,  and  ca..  - , 

by  which  it  it  brought  about.    The  ego  then  posiit  iticlf  ai  leal. 

JLven  a  primitive  act  of  Dp-positing,  or  contrn-poaiting,  formally 
istinct  from  the  act  ol  po&itton,  but  materially  determined,  in  so 
far  aa  what  is  op-positea  must  be  the  negative  of  that  whidi  waa 
poiited.  The  non.ego — not,  be  it  noticed,  Ihe  worU  at  we  km 
It— it  op-poicil  in  consciousness  to  the  ego.  The  ego  it  not  tic 
non.ego.  How  this  act  of  op  positinv  is  possible  and  Beccsaanr, 
only  becomes  clear  in  the  practical  i^ilosophy,  and  even  there  the 
inherentdifDcullylesdttolhigherview.  But  third,  we  have  now 
an  absolute  antithetit  to  our  original  thew.  Only  the  ego  it  rcaL 
but  the  non.ego  it  posited  in  the  ego.  The  omtradictiofi  la  aolvea 
In  a  higher  tynthcsis,  which  takes  up  into  itself  the  two  opfutilea. 
The  Cf^  and  aon^go  funf  one  another,  or  determine  one  another; 
and.  aa  limitation  it  negation  of  port  of  a  divisible  quantuia,  in  this 
thin  act,  Ihe  divisible  ego  it  op-potcd  to  a  divitiUe  noo4ga. 
Fron  this  point  onsoidi  the  courte  proceeds  by  the  nb^kA,^ 
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dameotal  ^mlhesia,  by  uniting  these  op 
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Ihing  beyond  itscff,  il  cannot  be  aware  of  its  own  fiee 
iae  than  at  determln,  ■!  by  other  free  egos.  Thus  in  the 
inri  .SiHfn/rfiff,  The  "'uliiplicity  of  egos  is  deduced,  and 
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Howbdiiiabtahiteci^tobeeoaeeivcd?  As  eariy  as  1797  Fkhte 
had  bcgim  to  tee  that  the  ultimate  baab  of  his  system  was  the 
abaohite  cfo,  in  arhich  b  no  difference  of  subject  and  object;  in  itoo 
the  Jtrfiwianf  da  Memsckem  defined  this  absolute  cfo  as  the 
infinite  mofal  will  of  the  univene*  God,  in  whom  are  dl  the  in- 
dnriihial  eggs,  from  whom  they  have  sprung.  It  lay  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing  that  more  precise  utterances  should  be  given  on  this 
•nbject,  and  thoe  we  find  in  the  TkatsaekeH  da  Bemuskseyns  and  in 
nil  the  later  lectuies.  God  in  them  is  the  absolute  Life,  the  absolute 
Oae.  who  becomes  conscious  of  himself  by  self-diremption  into  the 
il  tgqt.  The  individual  ego  b  only  possible  as  opposed  to  a 
to  a  world  of  tbe  senses;  thus  God,  the  infinite  will,  mani- 
in  the  individual,  and  the  individual  has  over  against 
the  non-ego  or  thiiw.  **  The  individuab  do  not  make  part  of 
the  being  of  the  one  life,  biat  are  a  pure  form  of  its  absolute  freedom." 
"  The  individual  b  not  consdous  of  himself,  but  the  Life  b  conscious 
of  itself  in  individual  form  and  as  an  individual."  In  order  that 
tbe  Life  mav  act,  though  it  b  not  necessary  that  it  should  ad,  in- 
dividualisation  b  neceaury.  "  Thus,"  says  Fichte,  *'  we  reach  a 
final  conclusion.  Knowlea^  b  not  mere  knowledge  of*  itself,  but 
of  being,  and  of  the  one  being  that  truly  is,  via.  God. . .  .Thb  one 

"^'t  object  of  knowledge  ts  never  known  in  its  purity,  but  ever 

into  the  various  forms  of  knowledge  which  are  and  can  be 
to  be  necessary.    The  demonstration  of  the  necemity  of  these 
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It  win  escape  no  one  (i)  how  the  idea  and  method  of  the  wissem^ 
adtapdAn  prepare  the  way  for  the  later  Hnelian  dialectic,  and 
(a)  hofw  completely  the  whole  phikioophy  of  Schopenhauer  b  con- 
— <-- ■  in  the  bter  writings  of  Fichte.  It  b  not  to  the  credit  of 
ua  that  Schopenhauer't  debt  shouU  have  been  allowed  to 
with  so  little  notice. 
BnuoCBAPBT.^Fichte*s  complete  works  were  published  by  hb 
•on  J.  H.  Fichte,  Sdwm&Ukt  Wtrke  (8  vob.,  Beriin,  i8as-iftA6), 
vith  Nuktdauema  W$rke  (3  vols.,  Bonn,  1834-183S):  «bo  -^Mis 
mmd  Biufmikul  {2  vols.,  x8^  ed.  i86a).  Among  traJislations  are 
thooe  of  William  Smith,  Pofitdar  Wrilmgs  of  PiOUa,  with  Memoir 
(a  voh.jLondoo,  1848-1840, 4th ed.  1889):  A. E.  Kroeger, portions 
of  the  JVitaenuiaflsUhn  (Seiinct  ofKnmuMtt,  Phibddphb,  1868; 

..       -      ;   ed. 
krten 


ed.  London,  1889),  the  NaitmteMt  (5dcnes  rf  Rigkit,  1870: 
iaondoo,  18M;  of  the  Voriawifen  tf.  d,  Banmrniau  d,  Gelti 
iTh9VMalimieflh0SekolarMW.Sauth,tSi7)i  DesHtuUioH  of  Man, 
by  Mn  P.  Sinnett;  Di$comn 4 la  iMHoim  alkiiando,  French  by  Lion 
(1895),  with  preface  by  F.  Picavet,  and  a  biogmphical 
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saemoir. 


The  number  of  critical  works  b  very  larn. 

urortiaae 
ia  remarkably  good),  Michdet,  Biedermann  ana  others,  see  Wm. 


of  post-Kantian  philosophy  by  Erdmann, 


Besides  the  histories 
ordage  (whose  account 


•  CegmmaH  da  dnitsdum  Volka 

(Halle  1848-1849);  J.  H.  LOweTiKr  P&hsophio  Pickta  (Stuttgart, 

i86a):  Kuno  HKher.  (ksehickit  d,  naurm  PkOosopkU  (1869. 1884. 

>) ;  Lodwig  Nonck,  PidOo  tuck  Moinem.Ltbtmt  liknn  mmd  Wirhtn 

186a):   RTAdamsoa,  Piekk  (1881,  in  Knight's  "  Phtlo- 

::hssics");  OKMxBuafm,Zu  Pickta  Likn90HNiclU-Ick 

X89B);    E.  O.   Burmann,   Dio   TnnscondaiiaMulosopkio 

Sdidttnfs  (Upsala,  X8Q&-1899)  ^M^^Carri&e.  FidUej 


Sim)  ;.C  C  Everett.  Picki§'$  Seiouco  ofKnawkdgi  (Chicago.  1884) ; 
nddcrer,  /.  G»  Pickia  Leboiukild  onus  dotOsckoM  Domkers  und 
Patnotm  (Stuttaart.  1877):    T.  Wotschke.  Fickto  mmd  Enttna 


(1896):  V^Kt^!'ShJi»wm 
MMim  WitsousdioftsUm  mu  d 


T.  Wotschke,  Fickto  mmd  Engana 
Bnlwirtelwigfgffnhiehtt  dor  Pickto- 
Winousekafialdm  ams  dor  KmtHsckom  PkUosoMo  (1902); 
^  Lask.  HekJte  IdooUamuM  mmd  dio  CoseUckto  (looa);  X.  Uon, 
La  PkUos.  do  Pickto  (1909).:  M.  Wiener.  /.  G.  Pukta  Ltkn  00m 

Ob  Fidite's  social  phikMophy  see,  «.g.,  F.  Schmidt-Wameck. 
Suidopo  Pickta  (Berlin,  1884):  W.  Windelband,  Pickta  Idoo 
ioutsekom Slaata  (i^);  M.Vfikitr,  Pickta Soaidismtus  mmd soin 
war  Morx*sckon  Doctria  (1900);  S.  H.  Gutman,  /.  C. 
Pickta  Soddpddovpk  (1907) ;  H.  Liodau,  Jokasm  G.  Pickto  und  dor 
SscJaluanu  (1900).  (R.A0.;  X.) 


nCHTILOIBIBOlk  a  mountain  group  of  Bavaria,  forming 
the  centre  from  whidi  various  mountain  ranges  proceed, — the 
Ebtcigehiffe,  linking  it  to  the  Engebirge,  in  a  N.E.,  the  Franken- 
wald  in  a  N.W.,  and  tbe  BOhmerwald  in  a  S.E.  direction.  The 
ttreaas  to  which  it  gives  rise  flow  towards  the  four  cardinal 
points, — #.{.  the  Efer  eastward  and  the  Saale  northward,  both 
to  the  Elbe;  the  Weisser  Main  westward  to  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Naab  southward  to  tbe  Danube.  The  chief  points  of  the  mass 
are  the  Schneeberg  and  the  Ochaenkopf,  the  former  having  a 
height  of  3448,  and  the  latter  of  3556  ft.  The  whole  district 
is  pretty  thickly  popubted,  and  there  b  great  abundance  of 
wood,  as  wdl  as  of  iron,  vitriol,  sulphur,  copper,  lead  and  many 
Uada  of  marble.    The  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  the 


iron  mines,  at  forges  and  blast  furnaces,  and  in  charcoal  burning 

and  the  manufacture  of  blacking  from  firewood.    Although 

surrounded  by  railways  and  crossed  by  tbe  lines  Nuremberg- 

Eger  and  Regensburg-Oberkotcau,  the  Fichtelgcbirge,  owing 

principally  to  its  raw  dimate  and  bleakness,  b  not  much  vbited 

by  strangen,  the  only  important  points  of  interest  being  Akz- 

andenbad  (a  delightfully  situated  watering-place)  and  the 

granite  labyrinth  of  Luiaenbucg. 

See  A.  Schnudt,  Fikrer  durdt  das  PicktdMge  (1899):  Daniel, 
Doutscklaud;  and  Meyer,  CouoorsatioaS'LoxtkoH  (1904). 

FICIlfO,  MARSIUO  (X433-X499)»  Italian  philosopher  and 
writer,  was  bom  at  Figline,  in  the  upper  Arno  vaUey,  in  the  year 
X435.  Hb  father,  a  physician  of  some  eminence,  settled  in 
Florence,  and  attached  himself  to  the  person  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici.  Here  the  young  Marsilio  received  hb  elementary 
education  in  grammar  and  Latin  literature  at  the  high  school 
or  studio  pubblico.  While  still  a  boy,  he  showed  promise  of 
rare  literaiy  gifts,  and  dbtinguished  himself  by  hb  facility  in 
the  acquisition  of  kiwwiedge.  Not  only  literature,  but  the 
physical  sciences,  as  then  taught,  had  a  charm  for  him;  and  he 
b  said  to  have  made  considerable  progress  In  medidne  under 
the  tuition  of  hb  father.  He  was  of  a  tranquil  temperament, 
sensitive  to  music  and  poetry,  and  debarred  by  wcAk  health 
from  joining  in  the  more  active  pleasures  of  hb  fellow-students. 
When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years, 
Coaimo  recdved  him  into  hb  household,  and  determined  to  make 
use  of  hb  rare  disposition  (or  schoUrship  in  the  development 
of  a  long-cherished  project.  During  the  session  of  the  council 
for  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  at  Florence  in 
1439,  Cosimo  had  made  acquaintance  with  (xembtos  Plethon, 
the  Neo-Platonic  sage  of  Mistra,  whose  discourses  upon  Plato 
and  the  Alexandrian  mystics  so  fasdnated  the  learned  sodety 
of  Florence  that  they  named  him  the  second  Plato.  It  had  been 
the  dream  of  thb  man's  whole  life  to  supersede  both  forms  of 
(Hiristianity  by  a  semi-pagan  theosopby  deduced  from  the 
writings  of  the  later  I^thagoreana  and  Platonists.  When, 
therefore,  he  percdved  the  impression  he  had  made  upon  the 
first  dtizen  of  Florence,  (}emistos  suggested  that  the  capital 
of  modern  culture  would  be  a  fit  place  for  the  resusdtation  of  the 
once  so  famous  Academy  of  Athens.  Cosimo  took  thb  hint. 
The  second  half  of  the  xsth  century  was  destined  to  be  the  age 
of  academies  in  Italy,  and  the  regnant  passion  for  antiquity 
satbfied  itself  with  any  imitation,  however  grotesque,  of  Greek 
or  Roman  institutions.  In  order  to  found  hb  new  academy 
upon  a  firm  basb  Cosimo  resolved  not  only  to  assemble  men  of 
letters  for  the  purpose  of  Platonic  disputation  at  certain  regular 
intervals,  but  also  to  appoint  a  hierophant  and  official  expositor 
of  Platonic  doctrine.  He  hoped  by  these  means  to  give  a  certain 
stability  to  hb  projected  institution,  and  to  avdd  the  super- 
ficiality of  mere  enthusiasm.  The  plan  was  good;  and  with 
the  rare  instinct  for  character  which  distinguished  him,  he 
made  choice  of  the  right  man  for  hb  purpose  In  the  young 
Marsilio. 

Before  he  had  begun  to  learn  Greek,  Marsilio  entered  upon  the 
task  of  studying  and  duddating  Plato.  It  b  known  that  at 
thb  eariy  period  of  hb  life,  while  he  was  yet  a  novice,  he  wrote 
voluminous  treatises  on  the  great  philosopher,  which  he  after- 
wards, however,  gave  to  the  flames.  In  the  year  1459  John 
Aigyropouloa  was  lecturing  on  the  Greek  language  and  literature 
at  Florence,  and  Marsilio  became  hb  pupQ.  He  was  then  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  Seven  years  later  he  fdt  himself  a 
suffidently  ripe  Greek  scholar  to  begin  the  translation  of  Plato, 
by  which  hb  name  b  famous  in  tbe  hbtory  of  scholarship,  and 
which  b  stiU  the  best  translation  of  that  author  Italy  can  boast. 
The  MSS.  on  which  he  worked  were  supplied  by  hb  patron 
Cosimo  de*  Media  and  by  Amerigo  Bend.  While  the  translation 
was  still  in  progress  Fidno  from  time  to  time  submitted  its 
pages  to  the  scholars,  Angdo  Polidano,  Cristofbro  Landino, 
Demetrios  Chalcbondylas  and  others;  and  since  these  men 
were  all  members  of  the  Platonic  Academy,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  discussions  raised  upon  the  text  and  Latin 
verrion  greatly  served  to  promote  the  purpose  of  Cosimo's 
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foundation.  At  last  the  book  appeared  in  1482,  tlie  expenses  of 
the  press  being  defrayed  by  the  noble  Florentine,  FiUppo  Valori. 
About  the  same  time  Blanilio  completed  and  publiihed  his  treatise 
on  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  immortality  (Thechgui  Plalomca 
dt  immortalUaU  ammae),  the  work  by  which  his  claims  to  take 
rank  as  a  philosopher  must  be  estimated.  This  was  shortly 
followed  by  the  translation  of  Plotinus  into  Latin,  and  by  a 
voluminous  oommentaiy,  the  former  finished  in  1486,  the  latter 
in  149Z,  and  both  published  at  the  cost  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
just  one  month  after  his  death.  As  a  supplement  to  these 
labours  in  the  fidd  of  Platonic  and  Alexandrian  philosophy, 
Maisilio  next  devoted  his  energies  to  the  translation  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  whose  work  on  the  celestial  hierarchy,  though 
recognized  as  spurious  by  the  Neapolitan  humanist,  Lorenzo 
Valla,  had  supreme  attraction  for  the  mystic  and  uncritical 
intellect  of  Ftdno. 

It  is  not  easy  to  value  the  services  of  Marsilio  Fidno  at  their 
prqper  worth.  As  a  philosopher,  he  can  advance  no  daim  to 
originality,  his  laborious  treatise  on  Platonic  theology  being 
little  better  than  a  mass  of  ill-digested  erudition.  As  a  scholar, 
he  failed  to  recognize  the  distinctions  between  different  periods 
of  antiquity  and  various  schools  of  thought.  As  an  exponent 
of  Plato  he  suffered  from  the  fatal  error  of  confounding  Plato 
with  the  later  Platonists.  It  is  true  that  in  this  respect  he  did 
not  differ  widely  from  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries.  Lorenzo 
Valla  and  Angdo  Poliziano,  almost  alone  among  the  scholars  of 
that  age,  vbiomtA  a  true  critical  perception.  For  the  rest,  it  was 
enough  that  an  author  should  be  andent  to  secure  thdr  admira- 
tion. The  whole  of  antiquity  seemed  predous  in  the  eyes  of  its 
discoverers;  and  even  a  thiiJcer  so  acute  as  Pico  di  Mirandola 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  extracting  the  essence  of  fdiilo- 
sophical  truth  by  indiscriminate  collation  of  the  most  divergent 
doctrines.  Fidno  was,  moreover,  a  him  believer  in  planetary 
inBuences.  He  could  not  separate  his  philosophical  from  his 
astrological  studies,  and  caught  eagerly  at  any  frsgment  of 
antiquity  which  seemed  to  support  Hk  cherished  delusions. 
It  may  here  be  inddentally  mentioned  that  this  superstition 
brought  him  into  trouble  with  the  Roman  Church.  In  1489 
he  was  accused  of  magic  before  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  and  had  to 
secure  the  good  offices  of  Francesco  Soderini,  Ermolao  Barbaro, 
and  the  ardibishop  kiiuddo  Orsini,  in  order  to  purge  himself  of 
a  most  perilous  imputation.  What  Fidno  achieved  of  really  solid, 
was  his  translation.  The  value  of  that  work  cannot  be  denied; 
the  impulse  which  it  gave  to  Platonic  studies  in  Italy,  and  through 
them  to  the  formation  of  the  new  philosophy  in  Europe,  is 
indisputable.  Fidno  differed  from  the  majority  of  his  contempor- 
aries  in  this  that,  while  he  fdt  the  influence  of  antiquity  no  less 
strongly  than  they  did,  he  never  lost  his  faith  in  Christianity, 
or  contaminated  his  morals  by  contact  with  paganism.  For  him, 
as  for  Petrarch,  St  Augustine  was  the  modd  of  a  Christian  student. 
The  cardinal  point  of  his  doctrine  was  the  identity  of  religion  and 
philosophy.  He  hdd  that  philosophy  consists  in  the  study  of 
truth  sjid  wisdom,  and  that  God  ^one  is  truth  and  wisdom,—* 
so  that  phUosoi^y  is  but  religion,  and  true  religion  is  genuine 
philosophy.  Religion,  indeed,  is  common  to  all  men,  but  its 
pure  fonn  is  that  revealed  throu^  Christ;  and  the  teaching 
of  Christ  is  suffident  to  a  man  in  all  drcumstances  of  life.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  every  man  should  accept  the  faith 
without  reasoning;  and  here  Fidno  found  a  pUux  for  Platonism. 
He  maintained  that  the  Platonic  doctrine  was  providentially 
made  to  harmonize  with  Christianity,  in  order  that  by  its  means 
speculative  intellects  might  be  led  to  Christ.  The  transition 
from  this  point  of  view  to  an  almost  superstitious  adoration 
of  Plato  was  natural;  and  Fidno,  we  know,  joined  in  the  hymns 
and  wlebrations  with  which  the  Florentine  Academy  honoured 
their  great  master  on  the  day  of  his  birth  and  death.  Those 
famous  festivals  in  which  Lorenzo  de'  Medid  ddighted  had 
indeed  a  pagan  tone  appropriate  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Re- 
naissance; nor  were  all  the  worshippers  of  the  Athenian  sage  so 
true  to  Christianity  as  his  devoted  student. 

Of  Fidno's  personal  life  there  is  but  little  to  be  said.    In  order 
that  he  might  have  leisure  for  uninterrupted  study,  Cosimo  de' 


Medid  gave  him  a  house  near  S.  Bfaiia  Nuova  in  Florence,  and 
a  little  farm  at  Montevecchio,  not  far  from  the  villa  df  Careggi. 
Fidno,  like  nearly  all  the  schdan  of  that  age  in  Italy,  dflightrd 
in  country  Ife  At  Montevecchio  he  lived  contentedly  anaoiig 
his  books,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  two  friends,  Pico  at 
Querceto,  and  Polizisuoo  at  Fiesole,  cheering  his  solitude  by 
laying  on  the  lute,  and  corresponding  with  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  Italy.  His  letters,  extending  over  the  years  1474-1494, 
have  been  published,  both  separatdy  and  in  his  collected  works. 
From  these  it  may  be  gathered  that  neariy  every  living  scholar 
of  note  was  induded  in  the  list  of  his  friends,  and  that  the 
subjects  which  interested  him  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
his  Platonic  sudies.  As  instances  of  his  dose  intimacy  with 
illustrious  Florentine  families,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he 
hdd  the  young  Francesco  Guicdardini  at  the  font,  and  that 
he  hdped  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  Casa  Strozd  in  the  Via 
TomabuonL 

At  the  age  of  forty  Fidno  took  orders,  and  was  honoured 
with  a  canoniy  of  S.  Lorenzo.  He  was  henceforth  assiduous 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  preaching  in  his  cure  of  NovoU, 
and  also  in  the  cathedral  and  thediurch  of  the  Angeliat  Florence. 
He  used  to  say  that  no  man  was  better  than  a  good  priest,  and 
none  worse  than  a  bad  one.  His  life  corresponded  in  all  points 
to  his  prindples.  It  was  the  life  of  a  sincere  Christian  and  a  real 
sage, — of  one  who  found  the  best  fruits  of  philosophy  in  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  virtues.  A  more  amiable  and  a  m<Hre 
harmless  man  never  lived;  and  this  was  much  in  that  age  of 
discordant  passions  and  lawless  licence.  In  vgitt  of  his  weak 
health,  he  was  indefatigably  industrious.  His  tastes  were  of  the 
simplest;  and  while  scholars  like  Filelfo  were  intent  on  ez- 
tracting  money  from  their  patrons  by  flattery  and  threats,  he 
remained  so  poor  that  he  owed  the  publication  of  all  his  many 
works  to  private  munificence.  For  his  old  patrons  of  the  house 
of  Medid  Fidno  always  cherished  sentiments  of  the  liveliest 
gratitude.  Cosimo  he  called  his  second  father,  saying  that  Fidno 
had  given  him  life,  but  Cosimo  new  birth, — the  one  had  devoted 
him  to  Galen,  the  other  to  the  divine  Plato, — the  one  was  physician 
of  the  body,  the  other  of  the  soul.  With  Lorenzo  he  lived  on 
terms  of  familiar,  affectionate,  almost  parental  intimacy.  He  had 
seen  the  young  prince  grow  up  in  the  palace  of  the  Via  Larga, 
and  had  hdped  in  the  development  of  his  rare  intellect.  In  later 
years  he  did  not  shrink  from  uttering  a  word  of  warning  and 
advice,  when  he  thought  that  the  master  of  the  Florentine 
republic  was  too  much  inclined  to  yidd  to  pleasure.  A  character- 
istic proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Medid  was  furnished 
by  a  yearly  custom  which  he  practised  at  his  farm  at  Monte- 
vecchio.  He  used  to  invite  the  oontadini  who  had  served 
Cosimo  to  a  banquet  on  the  day  of  Saints  Cosimo  and  Damiano 
(the  patron  saints  of  the  Medid),  and  entertained  them  with 
music  and  singing.  This  affection  was  amply  returned.  Cosimo 
employed  almost  the  last  hours  of  his  life  in  listening  to  Fidno's 
reading  of  a  treatise  on  the  highest  good;  while  Lorenzo,  in 
a  poem  on  true  happiness,  described  him  as  the  mirror  of  the 
world,  the  nursling  of  sacred  muses,  the  harmonizer  of  wisdom 
and  beauty  in  complete  accord.    Fidno  died  at  Florence  in 

1499. 

Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  Fidno  composed  a  treatise 
on  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  first  given  to  the  worid  in 
1476,  a  translation  into  Italian  of  Dante's  Dt  monarckiOy  a  life 
of  Plato,  and  numerous  essays  on  ethical  and  semi-philosophical 
subjects.  Vigour  of  reasoning  and  originality  of  view  were  not 
his  characteristics  as  a  writer;  nor  will  the  student  who  has 
raked  these  dust-heaps  of  miscellaneous  learning  and  old- 
fashioned  mystidsm  discover  more  than  a  few  sentences  ol 
genuine  enthusiasm  and  simple-hearted  aspiration  to  repay  his 
trouble  and  reward  his  patience.  Only  in  familiar  lettos, 
prolegomena,  and  prdaces  do  we  find  the  man  Fidno,  and  learn 
to  know  his  thoughts  and  sentiments  undouded  by  a  mist  of 
dtations;  these  minor  compositions  have  therefore  a  certain 
permanent  value,  and  will  continually  be  studied  for  the  light 
they  throw  upon  the  learned  circle  gathered  round  Lorenzo  in 
the  gdden  age  of  humanism. 
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Tbe  itiMleiit  may  be  referred  for  further  information  to  the  follow* 
^   ^^MmrsMi  Fitim  opera  (Baulcae.  IS76);  ManOU  Fiend 


nls,  auctore  Coriio  (cd.  Bandini,  Pisa.  1771) ;  Rotcoe'a  liU  0/ 
Lormm  W  Medki;  Pasquale  Villari,  La  Storia  di  GiroUmo  Samh 
wartU  (Firenae.  Le  Monnier,  1859);  Von  Reumontt  Larttuo  i£ 
Madiei  (Ldpaif ,  1874).  CJ-  A.  S.) 

nCKfBUEO.  a  town  ci  Orange  Free  State  no  m.  by  rail 
£.  ty  N.  of  Bloemfontdn.  Pop.  (1904)  i954»  of  whom  zoa i  were 
whjtet  The  town  is  situated  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Cakdon 
river  and  is  the  capital  of  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  and  stock- 
nisng  rcgiotts  of  the  province.  It  has  direct  railway  communica- 
tion with  Natal  and  an  extensive  trade.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  petroleum  weUs  and  a  diamond  mine.  In  the  fossilized  ooae 
ai  the  Wondeikop,  a  table  mountain  of  the  adjacent  Willebergen, 
are  quantities  of  petrified  fish. 

flCnOMI*  or  legal  fictions,  in  Uw,  the  term  used  for  false 
avcnnents,  the  truth  of  which  is  not  permitted  to  be  called  in 
question.  F-wf^i***  law  as  well  as  Roman  law  abounds  in  fictions. 
Sometimes  they  are  merely  the  condensed  expression  of  a  rule 
of  law,— «.c.,  the  fiction  of  English  law  that  husband  and  wife 
wrcre  one  person,  and  the  fiction  of.  Roman  law  that  the  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  the  husband.  Sometimes  they  must  be 
reg^ided  as  reasons  invented  in  order  to  justify  a  rule  of  Uw 
according  to  an  implied  ethical  standard.  Of  this  sort  seems  to  be 
the  fiction  or  presumption  that  every  one  knows  the  law,  which 
recondies  the  rule  that  ignorance  is  no  excuse  for  crime  with 
.tbe  moral  commonplace  that  it  is  unfair  to  punish  a  man  for 
violaling  a  law  of  whose  existence  he  was  unaware.  Again, 
aoae  fictions  are  deliberate  falsehoods,  adopted  as  true  for  the 
puipoae  of  establishing  a  remedy  not  otherwise  attainable.  Of 
tins  sort  are  the  numerous  fictions  of  English  law  by  which  the 
dUlcieat  courts  obtained  jurisdiction  in  private  business,  removed 
mconvenient  restrictions  in  the  law  relating  to  land,  &c. 

What  to  the  scientific  jurist  is  a  stumbling-block  is  to  the  older 
wiitets  on  En^sh  law  a  beautiful  device  for  reconciling  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  with  common  sense  and  justice.  Blackstone, 
In  noticing  the  well-known  fiction  by  which  the  court  of  king's 
bendi  established  its  jurisdiction  in  common  pleas  (viz.  that  the 
defendant  was  in  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  court),  says, 
"  These  fictions  of  law,  though  at  first  they  may  startle  the 
atadeat,  be  will  find  upon  further  consideration  to  be  highly 
beneficial  and  useful;  especially  as  this  maxim  is  ever  invariably 
obaerved,  that  no  fiction  shiJl  extend  to  work  an  injury;  its 
proper  operation  being  to  prevent  a  mischief  or  remedy  an 
Incoovenienoe  that  mif^t  result  from  the  general  rule  oi  law. 
So  true  it  is  that  in  fidume  juris  semper  subsistii  aequitas." 
Austin,  on  the  other  hand,  while  correctly  assigning  as  the 
caoie  of  many  fictions  the  desire  to  combine  the  necessary 
reform  with  some  show  of  reqwct  for  the  abrogated  Uw,  makes 
tbe  following  harsh  criticism  as  to  others: — "  Why  the  plain 
mft'*f"f  which  I  have  now  stated  should  be  obscured  by  the 
fictions  to  which  I  have  just  adverted  I  cannot  conjecture. 
A  wish  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  the  fictions  to  render  the  law 
as  aiiMgiMSCttie  as  may  be  is  probably  the  cause  which  Mr 
Bwitham  would  assign.  I  judge  not,  I  confess,  so  uncharitably; 
I  rather  Impute  such  fictions  to  the  sheer  Imbecility  (or,  if  you 
win,  to  the  active  and  sportive  fandes)  of  their  grave  and  vene 
fable  authors,  than  to  any  deliberate  design,  good  or  evil. 
Bcntham,  oi  course,  saw  In  fictions  the  Instrument  by  which 
the  great  object  of  his  abhorrence,  judiciary  law^  was  produced. 
It  was  the  means  by  which  judges  usurped  the  functions  of 
legislators.  '*  A  fiction  of  Uw,"  he  says,  "  may  be  defined  as 
a  wUfnl  falsehood,  having  for  its  object  the  stealing  legislative 
powers  by  and  for  hands  which  could  not  or  durst  not  openly 
dalm  it,  and  but  for  the  delusion  thus  produced  could  not 
czerdae  it."  A  partnership,  he  says,  was  formed  between  the 
kings  and  the  judges  a^inst  the  interests  of  the  people. 
"  Monarchs  found  force,  Uwyers  fraud;  thus  was  the  capital 
fomd  "  (Historical  Preface  to  Ike  second  ediHon  of  the  Fragment 
omCemmment^} 

*  In  the  msne  tmny  Bcntham  notices  the  compaimtive  rarity  of 
in  Soots  Uw.    As  to  fiction  in  particuUr,  compared  with  the 
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Sir  H.  Maine  {AndetU  Law)  supplies  the  historical  element 
which  Is  always  lacking  In  the  explanations  of  Austin  and 
Bentham.  Fictions  form  one  of  the  agendes  by  which,  In  pro- 
gressive sodetles,  positive  Uw  is  brought  Into  harmony  with 
pubUc  opinion,  lie  others  are  equity  and  statutes.  Hctlons 
in  this  sense  indude,  not  merely  the  obvious  falsities  of  the 
English  and  Roman  systems,  but  any  assumption  which  conceaU 
a  change  of  Uw  by  retaining  the  old  f ormuU  after  the  change  has 
been  made.  It  thus  indudes  both  the  case  Uw  of  the  English  and 
the  Responsa  Prudenlum  of  the  Romans.  "  At  a  partlaUar  stage 
of  social  progress  they  are  Invaluable  expedients  for  overcom- 
ing the  rigidity  of  Uw;  and,  indeed,  without  one  of  them,  the 
fiction  of  adoption,  which  permits  the  family  tie  to  be  artlfidally 
created.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  sodety  would  ever  have 
escaped  from  its  swaddling  clothes,  and  taken  its  fiiit  steps 
towards  dvillzatlon." 

The  bolder  remedial  fictions  of  En^ish  Uw  have  been  to  a 
Urge  extent  removed  by  legisUtion,  and  one  great  obstade  to 
any  reconstruction  of  the  l^al  system  has  thus  been  partially 
removed.  Where  the  real  remedy  stood  in  gUting  contrast  to 
the  nominal  rule,  it  has  been  openly  ratified  by  statute.  In 
ejectment  cases  the  mysterious  sham  litigants  have  disappeared. 
The  bond  of  entail  can  be  broken  without  having  recourse  to 
the  collusive  proceedings  of  fine  and  recovery.  Fictions  have 
been  almost  entirely  banished  from  tke  procedure  of  the 
courts.  The  action  for  damages  on  account  of  seduction,  which 
is  still  nominally  an  action  by  the  father  for  loss  of  hU 
daughter's  services,  is  perhaps  the  only  fictitious  action  now 
remaining. 

Fictions  which  appear  in  the  form  of  prindplea  are  not  so 
easily  dealt  with  by  kgiaUtion.  To  expd  them  formally  ftom 
the  system  would  require  the  re-enactment  of  vast  portkws  of 
Uw.  A  change  in  legal  modes  of  speech  and  thought  would  be 
more  effective.  The  legal  mind  mstinctlvdy  seizes  upon  concrete 
aids  to  abstract  reasoning.  Many  hard  and  revolting  fictions 
must  have  begun  thdr  career  as  metaphors.  In  some  cases  the 
hUtory  of  the  change  may  still  ahnost  be  traced.  The  conception 
that  a  man-of-war  Is  a  floating  island,  or  that  an  ambassador's 
house  is  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  country  In  which  he 
resides,  was  originally  a  figure  of  q>eech  dnrignfd  to  set  a  rute 
of  Uw  in  a  striking  light.  It  is  then  gravdy  accepted  as  true 
in  fact,  and  other  rules  of  Uw  are  deducttl  from  it.  Its  beginning 
is  to  bfe  compared  with  «uch  phrases  as  "  an  Englishman's  house 
is  his  castle,"  which  have  had  no  legal  offshoots  and  stUl  remain 
mere  figures  of  speech. 

Constitutional  Uw  U  of  course  honeycombed  with  fictions. 
Here  there  is  hardly  ever  anything  like  direct  legisUtive  change, 
and  yet  real  change  is  incessant.  The  rules  defining  the  soverdgn 
power  and  fixing  the  authority  of  its  various  members  are  in  most 
points  the  same  as  Ihey  were  at  the  last  revolution, — In  many 
points  they  have  been  the  same  since  the  beginning  of  parlia- 
mentary  government.  But  they  have  long  cttsed  to  be  true  In 
fact;  and  it  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  entire 
series  of  formal  propositions  called  the  constitution  is  merely  a 
series  of  fictions.  The  legal  attributerof  the  king,  and  even  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  are  fictions.  If  we  could  suppose  that  the 
effects  of  the  Reform  Acts  had  been  brought  about,  not  by  legisU- 
tbn,  but  by  the  decisions  of  Uw  courts  and  the  practice  of  House 
of  Commons  committees— by  such  assumptions  as  that  freeholder 
Includes  lease-holder  and  that  ten  means  twenty— we  should 
have  in  the  legal  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  tbe  same 
kind  of  fictions  that  we  find  in  the  legal  statement  of  the  attributes 
of  the  crown  and  the  House  of  Lords.  Here,  too,  fictions  have 
been  Urgdy  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  particular 

work  done  by  it  in  Endith  Uw,  the  uie  made  of  it  by  the  Scottish 
lawyen  is  next  to  nothing.  No  need  have  they  had  of  any  tuch 
dumsy^  instrument.  They  have  two  others  "  of  their  own  making, 
by  which  things  of  the  tame  sort  have  been  done  with  much  less 
trouble.  JVoMZtoAaimi  gives  them  the  creative  power  of  legisUtion; 
this  and  the  word  desuetude  together  the  anmhiUtive."  And  he 
notices  aptly  enouih  that,  while  the  English  Uwyers  decUred  that 
Tames  II.  had  aboicated  the  throne  (which  everybody  knew  to  be 
false),  the  Scottish  Uwyers  boMly  said  he  had  forfeited  it. 
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Ibeorla, — papulu  or  monnrcUcil, — uvd  wch  havfl  flouiUKd 
even  aon  vigorously  Uus  puidy  legil  Gctiont. 

PIDDBS,  RICHARD  (16T1-1715}.  English  diviAcaod  UMoriui, 
wu  bom  It  HuoDunby  ud  educated  at  Oxford.  Re  took 
ordeTSj  and  obt^ed  the  living  of  Halsham  id  Holderocn  in 
i6q6.  Owing  to  iU-heallli  he  applied  foi  leave  to  leiide  at 
Wickfaam,  *Bd  in  1711  he  nmoved  to  London  on  tlie  plea  of 
poverty,  intending  to  punue  a  literary  career.  In  London  lie 
met  Swift,  wbo  procured  him  a  chaplaincy  at  HulL  He  (bo 
became  cbapUio  to  the  tail  ol  Oxford.  After  loang  the  Hull 
chaplaincy  thmujh  a  change  of  miniitiy  in  1714.  he  devoted 
bimsdl  to  writing.  His  best  book  is  a  Lift  of  Cotdinal  Webty 
(Loodoa,  1734),  containing  documents  which  are  still  valuable 
for  reltrnce^  ol  His  other  writings  the  Prefaltry  BfitlU  <fiitm- 
int  ismt  Hmarlu  le  bi  fiMiiliBl  <m  Hiwr'i  Iliad  (London,  i;i4), 
was  occasioned  by  Pope's  proposed  translatioii  of  the  Iliad, 
and  hi*  Tkaliiia  ifaidalira  (London,  171S),  euned  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.  at  0]dord.  tn  his  own  day  he  had  a  couidenible 
repulation  as  an  author  sod  man  pf  leaming- 

FIDDLK  (O.  Eng.  filkde,  fidd.  &c.,  Fr.  tilh,  (We,  suIoh; 
M,  H.Ga',(>Ja:E,n>od.Ger.FKA/],apapular  term  for  the  violin, 
derived  from  the  names  of  certain  of  its  ancestois.  The  woid 
tddle  antedates  the  appesiance  of  the  violin  by  several  centuries, 
and  in  England  did  mUalways  repmenl  so  instrument  of  the  same 
type.  The  word  hislnl  been  trued  in  iiosinLayamon's  ArU 
(7D01),  "  ol  harpe,  of  salleriun,  of  Ctbele  and  of  coriun,"  Id 
Chaucer's  lime  the  fiddle  was  evidently  a  welt-known  instiunKiit : 
"  Fh-  bim  w»  irvn  have  it  his  beddes  hed 

A  twenty  bokes.  clothed  in  bUck  or  icd. 

Of  AiiUDtLe  and  liJi  PhilaHphie. 

TTian  robes  riche  or  6de!  or  nsuliie." 

(ftntopK,  V.  99t.) 

«  fiddle  is  of  (he  greatest  interest;  it  ttiU  be 
from  that  of  the  violin  both  as  rc^rds  the 

instruments  and  the  etymology  of  the  words;  the  remote 
common  ancestor  Is  the  kttkarak  of  the  Asyrians,  the  parent  of 
the  Greek  cithara.  The  Romans  are  responsible  for  the  word 
fiddle,  having  bestowed  upon  a  kind  of  cithara — probably  then 
'-■'■■  '*  tofjtdicKAie(Riorerardyj(dvii/a), 


The  origin  ol 


form  of  fdts. 


a  equivalen 


.  D.  p 


the  definition  "  Lin  est  quoddam  gcnu£  d 
alioquin  de  rcsL  Hoc  Instrumentum  est  multum  v 
This  is  a  marginal  note  in  writing  of  the  ijth  century.' 
Someof  the  tnulIiODS  from  jUkuJa  to  fiddle  art  made 
in  the  accompanying  table: 


Uiln .  .  . 
Medieval  Latin 
FncDch  .  . 
Provencal . 

did  High  Geraun 
Middle  High  Gem 


.  fidicuh 


i.fitota. 


'.   filuk.  '  * 


.  GUkIe  lythai.  Gthd. 


ssft 


For  the  descent  of  tlie  guitar-fiddle,  the  first  bowed  ajKCMOT 
d  the  violin,  through  many  transitions  from  the  dthan,  see 
CiTHAai,  CuiTu  and  CotTU-FmoLi. 

In  the  tninnesinger  and  troubadour  Gddlea,  of  wbkb  evidence* 
abound  during  the  nth,  13th  and  14th  centuries,  ue  to  be 
observed  the  itructunl  characteristics  of  the  vicjin  and  iu 
ancestors  la  the  course  of  evolution.  The  piindpal  of  these  are 
first  of  all  the  shallow  sound-chest,  composed  of  belly  and  back, 
almost  flat,  tixinected  by  ribs  (alio  present  in  the  dthara), 
wiih  incurvations  more  or  less  pronounced,  aa  arched  bridge, 
a  finger-board  and  strings  (varying  in  number),  vibrated  by  means 

■  Sec  C.  E.  tl.  de  CouHemaker,  Jftanri  (V  &KtaU  (Paris.  1 84 1 ) . 


each  side  of 
the  string  It  is  in  Cennasy,' 
where  conlemporsiy  drawings 
of  fiddles  of  the  rjih  and  14th 


N.  ol  Rome  on  the  Via  Salaria, 
Tibs.  It  was  for  some  while  th( 
and  wa*  often  in  the  hands  of  ^ 
under  the  Roman  sway  after  tl 
spoken  of  by  *-1»—^"*  authnia  as 


Italian  bowed  Lyra^  ^„^ 

The  fiddle  of  tbe  Carolinglan  Hss. 
epoch, — ■ocb,  for  instance,  aa 

that  mentioned  by  Otirid  <A  WelH*nbutg<  Id  Us  Hcnttmj  ^  Oh 
Oiiptii  (c  868), 

"  Sih  Oar  ondi  at  naril 

Lira  jtSjUida,"  ftc,— 

wa*  in  alt  probalnlity  still  an  instrument  iriKMC  ttiin^  were 

pluclud  by  the  fingers,  a  cithara  in  traniition.  (K-  S.)  . 

'  Lalium,  situated  about  J  m. 

rhich  ran  between  it  and  the 

rontier  of  the  Roman  taritorjr 

sL     It  appear*  to  have  iaOen 

capture  of  this  town,  and  is 

time.  SL  seems,  noweva,  10  nave  had  some  importance  aa  a  post 
station.  The  site  of  the  on  of  the  ancient  town  is  probably  to  be 
sou^I  on  the  hill  on  which  lie*  the  Villa  Spada,  though  no  trace* 
ol  eariy  buildings  or  defence*  are  to  be  seen:  prc-Roman  tomba 
are  Id  be  found  In  the  diSs  to  the  north.  The  later  village  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  hi^-road.  and 
ita  turia,  with  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  M.  Anrdiua  by  the 
Smalui  PidaulwM,  was  eiavated  in  iSBq.  Remains  of  otbs 
buildinn  may  also  be  seen. 

See  iTAshby  in  Fii^i  >/ tt*  Briliil  5cbnf  nl  Am*,  m.  1 7. 

FIDUCIAHT  (LaL  fdadarinl,  one  in  whom  tmtt,  jidada,  t* 
reposed),  of  or  beJDnging  to  a  poaitlon  of  trust,  especially  o(  ooe 
who  stands  in  a  particular  relatio  jship  of  confidence  to  anotber. 
Such  refationships  are,  in  law,  those  of  psrenland  child,  guardian 
and  ward,  trustee  and  mini  fxe  btal,  legal  adviser  tod  client, 
spiritual  adviser,  doctor  and  patient.  &c.  In  many  ol  these  tbe 
law  hat  attached  spedsl  obligationsin  the  cite  of  ^ts  made  10  tbe 
"  fiduduy,"  DD  whom  is  laid  the  onus  of  proving  that  do  "  m 
inRuence "  has  l>een  exercised.  {See  CaxraACi;  i~ 
Law  RiiATiNo  to;  Inmnt;  Tmnsi.) 

FIBP,  a  feudal  esiste  In  land,  land  hdd  from  a  to 
Fidimusm).  The  word  is  (he  French  to 
inUcdievilLtIinas/eiiJiiMor/Mdifii>,udinEntfiiAu"fec'' 
01 "  leu  "  {set  Fee).  The  A.Fr.  /eojer,  10  Invest  with  a  fief  or  fee, 
has  given  the  En^hlaw  (enns"  feoSee''aiul"feafliMSt''(f.K). 

FIBLD,  CTRUS  WEST  (iBi^iSgi),  American  tapiiilbX. 
projeclor  ol  the  fitst  Ailaniic  cable,  was  bon  at  Stodtbtidce, 
Massachusetts,  on  (he  jolh  of  NovemlMT  1S19.  HewuibtoUMi 
ol  David  Dudley  Field.  At  fifteen  he  becune  a  clerk  in  tbe  uocc 
ol  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  tuyed  tbcit  three 
years;  then  worked  for  two  years  with  hi*  brother,  Hattbew 
Dickinson  Field,  in  a  paper-mill  at  Lee,  U*such(i*ett*;  and  in 
1S40  went  into  the  paper  business  for  hiDiseif  at  Weatfidd, 
MasstchusetU,  but  almost  immediately  became  a  partner  in 
£,  Root  h  Co.,  wholesale  paper  dealers  in  New  York  City,  who 
failedln  the  following  year.     Fidd  lOon  afterward*  formed  witb  a 

■  See  the  MtnttK  M5S.  rHmdneed  in  part  by  F.  H.  m  .Ipr 
Kagen.  HMtntiUUr  (Leioii.  and  Berlin,   itis)  tnd    ■>-'■ 
Tbe  fiddtes  an  ininidueedin  J.  RQUmann's  fSotUdUi 
AM  (Brunswick,  lUi).  plalca. 
Schiller's  nuunu  aut-  ^^i^  voL  L  p.  379. 
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bmtlicr-in-taw  the  fina  of  Cyrus  W.  Field  &  Co.,  and  in  1853  had 
aonimulatcd  f  150,000,  paid  off  the  debts  of  the  Root  company 
and  retired  from  active  business,  leaving  his  name  and  f  zoo,ooo 
with  the  concern.  In  the  same  year  he  travelled  with  Frederick 
E.  Church,  the  artist,  through  South  America.  In  1854  he 
became  interested,  through  his  brother  Matthew,  a  dvil  engineer, 
in  the  project  of  Frederick  Newton  Gisbome  (1824-1892)  for  a 
telegraph  acroM  Newfoundland;  and  he  was  attz^xted  by  the 
idea  of  a  trans-Atlantic  telegraphic  cable,  as  to  which  he  con- 
sulted S.  F.  B.  Morse  and  Matthew  F.  Maury,  head  of  the  National 
Observatory  at  Washington:  With  Peter  Cooper,  Moses  Taylor 
(i8o6-i88a),  Marshall  Owen  Roberts  (1814-1880)  and  Chandler 
White,  he  formed  the  New  York,  *  Newfoundland  &  London 
Telegraph  Company,  which  procured  a  more  favourable  charter 
than  Gisbomc's,  and  had  a  capital  of  $1,500,000.  Having 
Kcured  all  the  practicable  landing  rights  on  the  American  side 
of  the  ocean,  he  and  John  W.  Brett,  who  was  now  his  principal 
colleague,  approached  Sir  Charles  Bright  (q.v.)  in  London,  and  in 
December  1856  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  was  organized 
by  them  in  Great  Britain,  a  government  grant  being  secured  of 
£14,000  annually  for  government  messages,  to  be  reduced  to 
£ro,ooo  annually  when  the  cable  should  pay  a  6%  yearly 
dividend;  sioailar  grants  were  made  by  the  UriSicd  States 
Soverament.  Unsuccessful  attempts  to  lay  the  cable  were  made 
in  August  1857  and  in  June  1858,  but  the  complete  cable  was 
laid  between  the  7th  of  July  and  the  5th  of  August  1858;  for  a 
time  messages  were  transmitted,  but  in  October  the  cable  became 
iiseleaa,  owing  to  the  failure  of  its  electrittl  insulation.  Field, 
however,  did  not  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  finally  in  July 
1866,  after  a  futile  attempt  m  the  previous  year,  a  cable  was 
bid  and  brought  successfully  into  use.  From  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  he  received  a  gold  medal  and  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  he 
teoeivcd  manyotherhonoursbothat  homeandabroad.  In  1877  he 
bought  a  contioUing  interest  in  the  New  York  Elevated  Railroad 
Company,  controlling  the  Third  and  Ninth  Avenue  Unes,  of 
which  he  was  president  in  1877-1880.  He  worked  with  Jay 
Coold  fortheoompletion  of  the  Wabash  railway,  andat  the  time  of 
his  greatest  stock  activity  bought  The  Nem  York  Eoenini  Excess 
and  Tke  Mail  and  combined  them  as  The  Mail  and  Excess, 
which  he  oontroOed  for  sii  years.  In  1879  Field  suffered 
financially  by  Samuel  J.  Tilden's  heavy  sales  (during  Field's 
abeeofe in  Europe)  of  "  Elevated  "  stock,  which  forced  the  price 
down  from  soo  to  164;  but  Field  lost  much  more  in  the  great 
**  Manhattan  squeeze  "  of  the  24th  of  June  1887,  when  Jay 
Gould  andJUiMell  Sage,  who  had  been  supposed  to  be  his 
becfcen  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  Elevated  stock  to  200, 
forsook  him,  and  the  price  fell  from  156)  to  1 14  in  half  an  hour. 
Field  died  in  New  York  on  the  12th  of  July  1892. 

See  the  biognphy  by  hit  daughter,  Isabella  (Field)  Tudaon.  Cyrus 
W,  Kdd,  His  Ufe  and  Work  (New  York.  1896) :  H.  M.  Field,  Hiilory 


ofaoAOanHc  TtUgrapk  (New  York.  1666):  and  Charles  Bright. 
Tkt  Slory  tif  Ikt  AUanHc  CttbU  (New  York,  1903). 

rnUK  DAVID  DUDUT  (1805-1894),  American  lawyer  and 
Jaw  itformer,  was  bom  in  Haddam,  Connecticut,  on  the  13th 
of  February  1805.  He  was  the  oldest  of  the  four  sons  of  the 
Rev.  David  Dudley  Field  (i  781-1867),  a  well-known  American 
dcfsyman  and  author.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in 
i8«s«  «*d  settled  in  New  York  City,  where  he  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828,  and  rapidly  won  a  high  position  in 
his  prafeasioo.  Becoming  convinced  that  the  common  law  in 
America,  and  particulariy  in  New  York  sUte,  needed  radical 
chaiigw  in  respect  to  the  unification  and  simplification  of  its 
procedure,  he  visited  Europe  in  1836  and  thoroughly  investigated 
the  courts,  procedure  and  codes  of  England,  France  and  other 
eooatries,  and  then  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  bringing  about 
in  tlie  United  Sutes  a  codification  of  the  common  kw  pnKedure. 
For  more  than  forty  years  every  moment  that  he  could  spare  from 
his  extensive  practice  was  devoted  to  this  end.  He  entered  upon 
his  great  work  by  a  systematic  publication  of  pamphlets  and 
articles  in  journals  and  magazines  in  behalf  of  his  reform,  but 
for  some  years  he  met  with  a  discouraging  lack  of  interest.  He 
appeared  personally  before  successive  legislative  committees,  and 


in  Z846  published  a  pampihlet,  "The  Reorganisation  of  the 
Judiciary,"  which  had  its  influence  in  persuading  the  New  York 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of  that  year  to  report  in  favour  of 
a  codification  of  the  laws.  Finally  in  1847  he  was  appointed  as  the 
head  of  a  state  commission  to  revise  the  practice  and  procedure. 
The  first  part  of  the  commission's  work,  consisting  of  a  code  of 
dvil  procedure,  was  reported  and  enacted  in  1848,  and  by  the  ist 
of  January  1850  the  complete  code  of  dvil  and  criminal  procedure 
was  completed,  and  was  subsequently  enacted  by  the  legislature. 
The  basis  of  the  new  system,  which  was  almost  entirely  Field's 
work,  was  the  abolition  of  the  existing  distinction  in  forms  of  pro- 
cedure between  suits  in  law  and  equity  requiring  separate  actions, 
and  their  um'fication  and  simplification  in  a  single  action.  Event  u- 
ally  the  civil  code  with  some  changes  was  adopted  in  twenty-four 
states,  and  the  criminal  code  in  dghteen,  and  the  whole  formed 
a  basb  of  the  reform  in  procedure  in  Eni^d  and  several  of  her 
colonies.  In  1857  Field  became  chairman  of  a  state  commission 
for  the  reduction  into  a  written  and  systematic  code  of  the 
whole  body  of  law  of  the  state,  excepting  those  portions  already 
reported  upon  by  the  Commissioners  of  Practice  and  Pleadings. 
In  this  work  he  personally  prepared  almost  the  whole  of  the 
political  and  dvil  codes.  The  codification,  which  was  completed 
in  February  1865,  was  adopted  only  in  small  part  by  the  state, 
but  it  has  served  as  a  model  after  which  most  of  the  law  codes  of 
the  United  States  have  been  constructed.  In  1866  he  proposed 
to  the  British  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Sodal 
Science  a  revision  and  codification  of  the  laws  of  all  nations.  For 
an  internatioqal  commission  of  lawyers  he  prepared  Draft  Ota- 
lines  0/  an  Intemaiional  Code  (1872),  the  submission  of  which 
resulted  in  the  organisation  of  the  international  Association  for 
the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Laws  of  Nations,  of  which  he 
became  president.  In  politics  Field  was  originally  an  anti-slavery 
Democrat,  and  he  supported  Van  Buren  in  the  Free  Soil  campaign 
of  1 848.  He  gave  his  support  to  the  Republican  party  In  x  856  and 
to  the  Lincoln  administration  throughout  the  Civfl  War.  After 
1876,  however,  he  returned  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  from 
January  to  March  1877  served  out  in  Congress  the  unexpired  term 
of  Smith  Ely,  elected  mayor  of  New  York  City.  During  his 
brief  Congressional  career  he  delivered  six  speeches,  all  of  which 
attracted  attention,  introduced  a  bill  in  regard  to  the  presidential 
succession,  and  appeared  before  the  Electoral  Commission  in 
Tilden's  interest.  He  died'  in  New  York  City  on  the  13th  of 
April  1894. 

Part  of  hts  numerous  pamphlets  and  addresses  were  collected  in 
his  Speeches,  Arguments  and  MisceUaneous  Papers  (3  vda.,  1884- 
1890).  Stt  dXso  ihe  Ufe  ef  Daoid  Dudley  Field  {fitm  Motk,  1898). 
fay  Rev.  Henry  Martyn  Field. 

FIBLDl  BUOEWB  (1850-1895),  American  poet,  was  bom  at 
St  Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  and  of  September  1850.  He  spent 
his  boyhood  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts;  studied  for  short 
periods  at  Williams  and  Knox  Colleges  and  the  University  «f 
Missouri,  but  without  taking  a  degree;  and  worked  as  a  jour- 
nalist on  various  papers,  filially  becoming  connected  with  the 
Chicago  News,  A  Utile  Book  of  ProJUable  Tales  appeared  in 
Chicago  in  1889  and  in  New  York  the  next  year;  but  Field's 
place  in  later  American  literature  chiefly  depend  upon  his  poems 
of  Christmas-time  and  childhood  (of  which  "  Little  Boy  Blue  " 
and  "  A  Dutch  LuUaby  "  are  most  widely  known),  because  of 
their  union  of  obvious  sentiment  with  fluent  lyrical  form.  His 
prindpal  collections  of  poems  are:  A  UuU  Book  of  Western 
Verse  (1889);  A  Second  Book  of  Verse  (1892);  WHk  Trumpet 
and  Drum  (1892);  and  Looe  Songs  of  Ckildkood  (.•894).  Field 
died  at  Chicago  on  the  4th  of  November  1895. 

His  works  were  collected  in  ten  vdumes  (1896).  at  New  York. 


His  prose  Loee-afairs  ej  a  BMiomamae  (1896)  contains  a  Memoir 
by  his  brother  Koswell  Martin  Field  (b.  i6$i).  See  also  Sbaon 
Thompson.  Eugene  Field:  a  study  in  keredtly  and  contradictions 
(2  vok.,  New  York.  1901). 

FIELD,  FREDERICK  (1801-1885),  EngUsh  divine  and  biblical 
scholar,  was  born  in  London  and  educated  at  Christ's  hospital 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship 
in  1824.  He  took  orders  in  1828,  and  began  a  close  study  of 
patristic  theology.    Eventually  he  published  an  emended  and 
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annouted  text  of  Chrysostom's  HomUiae  in  MaUkaeum  (Cam- 
bridge, 1859),  and  aome  years  later  iie  contributed  to  Pusey's 
BMiotkeca  Palrum  (Oxford,  1 838-1870),  a  similariy  treated  text 
of  Chrysofttom's  homilies  on  Paul's  epistles.  The  scholarship 
displayed  in  both  of  these  critical  editions  is  of  a  very  high  order. 
In  1839  he  had  accepted  the  living  of  Great  Saxharo,  in  Suffolk., 
and  in  1842  he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of 
Reepham  in  Norfolk.  He  resigned  in  1863,  and  settled  at 
Norwich,  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  study.  Twelve 
years  later  he  completed  the  Origenis  Hexaplorum  quae  supersunt 
(Oxford,  1867-1875),  now  well  known  as  Field's  Uexapla,  a  text 
reconstructed  from  the  extant  fragments  of  Origen's  work  of 
that  name,  together  with  materials  drawn  from  the  Syro-hexaplar 
version  and  the  Septuaginl  of  Holmes  and  Parsons  (Oxford, 
1 798-1827).  Field  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment revision  company  in  1870. 

FIELD,  HENRT  HARTTN  (1822-1907),  American  author 
and  clergyman,  brother  of  Cyrus  Field,  was  born  at  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  3rd  of  April  1822;  he  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1838,  and-  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  St  Louis,  Missouri,  from  1842  to  1847,  and  of  a  Con- 
gregational church  in  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  from 
1850  to  1854.  The  interval  between  his  two  pastorates  he  spent 
in  Europe.  From  1854  to  1898  he  was  editor  and  for  many  years 
he  was  also  sole  proprietor  of  The  Evangelist^  a  New  York 
periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
He  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  retirement  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  where  he  died  on  the  26th  of  January  1907. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  books  of  travel,  which  achieved 
unusual  popularity.  His  two  volumes  descriptive  of  a  trip 
round  the  world  in  1875-1876,  entitled  From  the  Lakes  of  Kil- 
larney  to  the  Golden  Horn  (1876)  and  From  Egypt  to  Japan  (1877), 
are  almost  dasuc  in  their  way,  and  have  passed  through  more 
than  twenty  editions.  Among  his  other  publications  are.  The 
Irish  Confederates  and  the  RebeUion  of  trgS  (1850),  The 
History  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  (1866),  Faith  or  Agnosticism? 
the  Field'lngersoU  Discussion  (1888),  Old  Spain  and  New  Spain 
(z888).  and  Ufe  of  David  Dudley  Field  (1898). 

He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  another  Henry  Mastyn  Field, 
the  gynaecologist,  who  was  bom  in  1837  at  Brighton,  Mass.,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1859  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City  in  1862;  he  was  professor  of 
Materia  Medica  and  therapeutics  at  Dartmouth  from  1871  to 
1887  and  of  therapeutics  from  1887  to  1893. 

FIELD,  JOHN  (i  782-1837),  English  musical  composer  and 
pianist,  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1782.  He  came  of  a  musical 
family,  his  father  being  a  violinist,  and  his  grandfather  the 
organist  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Dublin.  From  the  latter  the 
boy  received  his  first  musical  education.  When  a  few  years 
later  the  family  settled  in  London,  Field  became  the  favourite 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Clementi,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Paris,  and  later,  in  1802,  on  his  great  concert  tour  through  France, 
Germany  and  Russia.  Under  the  auspices  of  his  master  Field 
appeared  in  public  in  most  of  the  great  European  capitals, 
especially  in  St  Petersburg,  and  in  that  city  he  remained  when 
Clementi  returned  to  En^nd.  During  his  stay  with  the  great 
pianist  Field  had  to  suffer  many  privations  owing  to  dementi's 
all  but  unexampled  parsimony;  but  when  the  latter  left  Russia 
his  splendid  connexion  amongst  the  highest  circles  of  the  capital 
became  Field's  inheritance.  His  marriage  with  a  French  lady 
of  the  name  of  Charpentier  was  anything  but  happy,  and  had 
soon  to  be  dissolved.  Field  made  frequent  concert  tours  to  the 
chief  cities  of  Russia,  and  in  1820  settled  permanently  in  Moscow. 
In  1 83 1  be  came  to  England  for  a  short  time,  and  for  the  next 
four  years  led  a  migratory  life  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy, 
exdting  the  admiration  of  amateurs  wherever  he  appeared  in 
public  In  Naples  he  fell  seriously  ill.  and  lay  several  months  in 
the  hospital,  till  a  Russian  family  discovered  him  and  brought 
him  back  to  Moscow.  There  he  lingered  for  several  years  till 
his  death  on.the  i  ith  of  January  1837.  Field's  training  and  the 
cast  of  his  genius  were  not  of  a  kind  to  enable  him  to  excel  in 
the  larger  forms  of  instrumental  music,  and  his  seven  conccrti 


for  the  pianoforte  are  now  forgotten.  Neither  do  his  quuteU 
for  strings  and  pianoforte  hold  their  own  by  the  side  of  tfaoae 
of  the  great  masters.  But.  his  "  nocturnes,"  a  form  of  musk 
highly  developed  if  not  actually  created  by  him,  remain  all  but 
unrivalled  for  their  tenderness  and  dreaminess  of  concepUpo, 
combined  with  a  continuous  flow  of  beautiful  mdody.  Tbey 
were  indeed  Chopin's  models.  Field's  execution  on  the  piaopforte 
was  nearly  allied  to  the  nature  of  his  compositiooi,  beauty  and 
poetical  charm  of  touch  being  one  of  the  chief  characteristic^ 
of  his  style.  Moschelcs,  who  heard  Field  in  183 1,  speaks  of  his 
"  enchanting  legato,  his  tenderness  and  elegance  and  his  beautiful 
touch." 

FIELD,  MARSHALL  (1835-1906),  American  mcrcfaant,  was 
born  at  Conway,  Massachusetts,  on  the  i8th  of  August  1835. 
Reared  on  a  farm,  he  obtained  a  common  school  and  academy 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  became  a  clerk  in  a  dry 
goods  store  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.    In  1856  he  removed  to  Cbicaco, 
where  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  large  mercantile  establishment 
of  Cooley,  Wadsworth  &  Company.    In  i860  the  firm  was  re- 
organized as  Cooley.  Farwell  &  Company,  and  he  wu  admitted 
to  a  junior  partnership.    In  1865,  with  Potter  Palmer  (t8i6> 
1902)  and  Levi  Z.  Leiter  (i 834-1904),  he  organized  the  firm  of 
Field,  Palmer  &  Leiter,  which  subsequently    became   Field, 
Leiter  &  Company,  and  in  1881  on  the  retirement  of  Leiter 
became  Marshall  Field  &  Company.    Under  Field's  management 
the  annual  business  of  the  firm  increased  from  $13,000,000  ia 
1 87 1  to  more  than  $40,000,000  in  1895,  when  it  ranked  as  one  of 
the  two  or  three  largest  mercantile  establishments  in  the  world. 
He  died  in  New  York  city  on  the  i6th  of  January  1906.    He  had 
married,  for  the  second  time,  in  the  previous  year.     Field's 
public  benefactions  were  numerous;  notable  among  them  bein^ 
his  gift  of  land  valued  at  $300,000' and  of  $100,000  in  cash  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  an  endowment  fund  of  $1,000,000  to 
support  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  at  Chicago,  and  a  bequest 
of  $8,000,000  to  this  museum. 

FIELD,  NATHAN  (i 587-1633),  English  dramatist  and  actor, 
was  baptized  on  the  17th  of  (ktober  1587.    His  father,  the 
rector  of  Cripplegate,  was  a  Puritan  divine,  author  of  a  Codiy 
Exhortation    directed    against    play-acting,    and    his    brother 
Theophilus   became   bi^op   of    Hereford.    Nat.    Field   early 
became  one  of  the  children  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  chapel,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  played  leading  parts  in  Ben  Jonson's  Cynthia's 
Revels  (in  1600),  in  the  Poetaster  (in  1601),  and  in  Epicoau  (in 
1608),  and  the  title  r61e  in  Chapman's  Bussy  d* Ambois  (in  1606). 
Ben  Jonson  was  his  dramatic  model,-  and  may  have  helped  his 
career.    The  two  plays  of  which  he  wu  author  were  probably 
both  written  before  161 1.    They  are  boisterous,  but  well-con- 
structed comedies  of  contemporary  London  life ;  the  earlier 
one,  A  Woman  is  a  Weathercock  (printed  1612),  dealing  with  the 
inconstancy  of  woman,  while  the  second.  Amends  for  Ladies 
(printed  1618),  was  written  with  the  intentic{p.  as  the  title 
indicates,  of  retracting  the  charge.    From  Henslowe's  papers 
it  appears  that  Field  collaborated  with  Robert  Dabome  and 
with  Philip  Massinger,  one  letter  from  all  three  authors  being  a 
joint  appeal  for  money  to  free  them  from  prison.    In    1614 
Field  received  £10  for  playing  before  the  king  in  Bartholomew 
Fair,  a  play  in  which  Jonson  records  his  reputation  as  an  actor 
in  the  words  "which  is  your  Burbadge  now?.  .  .  Your  beat 
actor,  your  Field?"    He  joined  the  King's  Players  some  time 
before  1619,  and  his  name  comes  seventeenth  on  the  list  prefixed 
to  the  Shakespeare  folio  of  1633  of  the  "  principal  actors  in  all 
these  plays."    He  retired  from  the  stage  before  1625,  and  died 
on  the  20th  of  February  1633.    Field  was  part  author  with 
Massinger  in  the  Fatal  Dowry  (printed  1632).  and  he  prefixed 
commendatory  verses  to  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

Hit  two  plays  were  reprinted  in  J.  P.  Collier's  Fnc  Old  Plays  (183A). 
in  Hazlitt^  edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  and  in  Nero  and  aMar 
Plays  (Mermaid  series,  1888),  with  an  introduction  by  Mr  A.  W. 
Verity.    • 

FIELD.  STEPHEN  JOHNSON  (1816-1899),  American  jurist, 
was  bora  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  on  the  4th  of  November 
1 81 6.    He  was  the  brother  of  David  Dudley  Field,  Cyrus  W. 
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Fidd  and  Henry  M.  Field.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  accom- 
pankd  his  sister  EmUia  and  her  husband  the  Rev.  Josiah  Brewer 
(the  pueata  of  the  distinguished  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
David  J.  Brewer)  to  Smyrna,  Turkey,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
Oriental  languages,  but  after  three  years  he  returned  to  the 
United  Suies,  and  in  1837  ^aduated  at  Williams  College  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  He  then  studied  law  in  his  elder  brother's 
office,. and  in  1841  he  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar.  He 
was  associated  in  practice  there  with  his  brother  until  1848, 
and  early  in  1849  removed  to  California,  settling  soon  afterward 
at  Marysville,  of  which  place,  in  1850,  he  became  the  first  alcalde 
or  mayor.  In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first 
state  legislature  of  California,  in  which  he  drew  up  and  secured 
the  enactment  of  two  bodies  of  law  known  as  the  Civil  and 
Criminal  Praaices  Acts,  based  on  the  similar  codes  prepared 
by  his  brother  David  Dudley  for  New  York.  In  the  former 
act  be  embodied  a  provision  regulating  and  giving  authority 
to  the  r*^*^''*''  customs,  usages,  and  regulations  voluntarily 
adopted  by  the  miners  in  various  districts  of  the  state  for  the 
adjudication  of  disputed  mining  claims.  This,  as  Judge  Field 
truly  says,  **  was  the  foundation  of  the  jurisprudence  respecting 
mines  in  the  country,"  having  greatly  influenced  legislation  upon 
this  subject  in  other  states  and  Ih  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  elected,  in  1857,  a  justice  of  the  California 
Soprcme  Court,  of  which  he  became  chief  justice  in  1859,  on  the 
resignation  of  Judge  David  S.  Terry  to  fight  the  duel  with  the 
United  Sutcs  senator  David  C.  Broderick  which  ended  fatally 
for  the  latter.  Field  held  this  position  until  1863,  when  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  a  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Orart.  In  this  capacity  he  was  conspicuous  for  fearless 
independence  of  thought  and  action  in  his  opinion  in  the  test 
oath  caue,  and  in  his  dissenting  opinions  in  the  legal  tender, 
conscription  and  *'  slaughter  house  "  cases,  which  dbplayed  un- 
usual legal  learning,  and  gave  powerful  expression  to  his  strict 
constructionist  theory  of  the  implied  powers  of  the  Federal 
OMistitution.  Originally  a  Democrat,  and  always  a  believer 
in  states'  ri^ts,  his  strong  Union  sentiments  caused  him  never- 
thelem  to  accept  Lincoln's  doctrine  of  coercion,  and  that,  together 
with  his  anti-slavery  sympathies,  led  him  to  act  with  the  Re- 
publican party  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a 
firm****  of  the  commission  which  revised  the  California  code 
in  1873  and  of  the  Electoral  Commission  in  1877,  voting  in  favour 
of  TikJen.  In  1880  he  received  sixty-five  votes  on  the  first 
baOot  for  the  presidential  nomination  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  Cincinnati.  In  August  1889,  as  a  result  of  a  ruling 
in  the  course  of  the  Sharon-Hill  litigation,  a  notorious  conspiracy 
case,  he  was  assaulted  in  a  California  railway  station  by  Judge 
David  S.  Terry,  who  in  turn  was  shot  and  kilted  by  a  United 
States  deputy  marshall  appointed  to  defend  Justice  Field  against 
the  carrying  out  of  Terry's  often-expressed  threats.  He  retired 
from  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  ist  of  December  1897  after  a 
service  of  thirty-four  years  and  six  months,  the  longest  in  the 
court's  hittory.  and  died  in  Washington  on  the  9th  of  April  1899. 

Hi*  Penmtal  Reminiutncei  of  Early  Days  in  California,  originally 
privately  primed  in  1878.  was  republished  in  1891  with  George  C. 
Gorhan's  Story  of  tht  AtUmpUd  Aiiasun^om  of  fustic*  FiM. 

TOLD.  WILUAH  VBNTRIS  FIBLD,  Baron  (1813-1907), 
English  judge,  second  son  of  Thomas  FUnt  Field,  of  Fielden. 
Bedfordshire,  was  born  on  the  21st  of  August  1813.  He  was 
educated  at  King's  school,  Bruton,  Somersetshire,  and  entered 
the  legal  profession  as  a  solicitor.  In  1843.  however,  he  ceased 
to  practise  as  such,  and  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple,  being  called 
to  the  bar  in  1830.  after  having  practised  for  some  time  as  a 
special  pleader.  He  joined  the  Western  circuit,  but  soon  ex- 
changed it  for  the  Midland.  He  obtained  a  large  business  as  a 
junior,  and  became  a  queen's  counsel  and  bencher  of  his  inn  in 
1864.  As  a  Q.C.  he  had  a  very  extensive  common  law  practice, 
and  had  for  some  time  been  the  leader  of  the  Midland  drcuit, 
when  in  February  1873.  on  the  retirement  of  Mr  Justice  Keating, 
he  was  raised  to  the  bench  as  a  justice  of  the  queen's  bench. 
Mr  Justice  Fidd  was  an  excellent  puisne  judge  of  the  type  that 
attracts  but  little  public  attention.    He  was  a  first-rate  lawyer. 


had  a  good  knowledge  of  oommerdal  matters,  great  shrewdness 
and  a  quick  intellect,  while  be  was  also  painstaking  and  scrupu- 
lously fair.  When  the  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  1883  came 
into  force  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  Mr  Justice  Field  was  so 
well  recognised  an  authority  upon  all  questions  ci  practice  that 
the  lord  chancellor  selected  him  to  sit  continuously  at  Judges* 
Chambers,  in  order  that  a  consistent  practice  under  the  new 
rules  might  as  far  as  possible  be  established.  This  he  did  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  his  name  will  always,  to  a  large  extent,  be 
associated  with  the  settling  of  the  details  of  the  new  procedure, 
which  finally  did  away  with  the  former  elaborate  system  of 
*'  special  pleading."  In  1890  he  retired  from  the  bench  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Field  of  Bakeham,  becoming  at 
the  same  time  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  he  at  first  took  part,  not  infrequently,  in  the  hearing  of 
appeals,  and  notably  delivered  a  carefully-reasoned  judgment 
in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England  v.  Va^iano  Brothers  (sth  of 
March  1891),  in  which,  with  Lord  Bramwell,  he  differed  from  the 
majority  of  his  brother  peers.  Before  long,  however,  deafness 
and  advancing  years  rendered  his  attendances  less  frequent. 
Lord  Field  died  at  Bognor  on  the  a3rd  of  Januaiy  1907,  and  as 
he  left  no  issue  the  peerage  became  extinct. 

FIELD  (a  word  common  to  many  West  German  languages,  cf . 
Ger.  Peld,  Dutch  vdd,  possibly  cognate  with  O.E./d^,  the  earth, 
and  ultimately  with  root  of  the  Gr.  «-Var6t,  broad),  open  country 
as  opposed  to  woodland  or  to  the  town,  and  particularly  land  for 
cultivation  divided  up  into  separate  portions  by  hedges,  banks, 
stone  walls,  &c.;  also  used  in  combination  with  wonb  denoting 
the  crop  grown  on  such  a  portion  of  land,  such  as  corn-field, 
turnip-field,  &c  The  word  is  similarly  applied  to  a  region  with 
particular  reference  to  its  products,  as  oil-field,  gold-field,  &c. 
For  the  "  open  "  or  "  common  field  "  system  of  agriculture  in 
village  communities  see  Commons.  Generally  with  a  reference  to 
their  "  wild  "  as  opposed  to  their  "  domestic  *'  nature  "  field  "  is 
applied  to  many  animals,  such  as  the  *  field-mouse.'*  There  are 
marty  applications  of  the  word-  thus  from  the  use  of  the  term  for 
the  place  where  a  battle  is  fought,  and  widely  of  the  whole 
theatre  of  war,  comt  such  phrases  as  to  "  take  the  field  **  for  the 
opening  of  a  campaign, "  in  the  field  *'  of  troops  that  are  engaged 
in  the  operations  of  a  campaign.  It  is  frequently  used  figura- 
tively in  this  sense,  of  the  subject  matter  of  a  controversy,  and 
also  appears  in  military  usage,  in  field-fortification,  field-day  and 
the  like.  A  "  field-ofiicer  "  Is  one  who  ranks  above  a  captain  and 
below  a  general  (see  OrncERS);  a  field  marshal  is  the  highest 
rank  of  general  officer  in  the  British  and  many  European  armies 
(see  Makshal).  "  Field  "  is  used  in  many  games,  partly  with  the 
idea  of  an  enclosed  space,  partly  with  the  idea  of  the  ground  of 
military  operations,  for  the  ground  in  which  such  games  as 
cricket,  football,  baseball  and  the  like  are  played.  Hence  it  is 
applied  to  those  players  in  cricket  and  baseball  who  are  not "  in." 
and  "  to  field  "  is  to  periorm  the  functions  of  such  a  player — to 
stop  or  catch  the  ball  played  by  the  "  in  *'  side.  "  The  field  *'  is 
used  in  hunting,  &c.,  for  those  taking  part  in  the  sport,  and  in 
racing  for  all  the  horses  entered  for  a  race,  and,  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  "  to  back  the  field,"  is  confined  to  all  the  horses  with 
the  exception  of  the  *'  favourite.*'  A  common  application  of  the 
word  is  to  a  surface,  more  or  less  wide,  as  of  the  sky  or  sea,  or  of 
such  physical  phenomena  as  ice  or  snow,  and  particularly  of  the 
ground,  of  a  special  "  tincture,*'  on  which  armorial  bearings  are 
displayed  (see  Heraldky);  it  is  thus  used  also  of  the  "  ground  " 
of  a  Rag,  thus  the  white  ensign  of  the  British  navy  has  a  red  St 
George's  cross  on  a  white  "  field."  In  scientific  usage  the  word  is 
also  used  of  the  sphere  of  observation  or  of  operations,  and  has 
come  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  a  department  of  knowledge.  In 
physics,  a  particular  application  is  that  to  the  area  which  is 
influenced  by  some  agent,  as  in  the  magnetic  or  electric  field. 
The  field  of  observation  or  view  is  the  area  within  which  objects 
can  be  seen  through  any  optical  instrument  at  any  one  position. 
A  "  field-glass  "  is  the  name  given  to  s  binocular  glass  used  in  the 
field  (see  Binocular  Instrument)  ;  the  older  form  of  field-glass 
was  a  small  achromatic  telescope  with  joints.  This  terms  is  also 
applied,  in  an  astronomical  telescope  or  compound  microscope  to 
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that  one  of  the  two  lenses  of  the  **  eye-piece  "  which  is  neit  to  the 
object-glass;  the  other  is  called  the  "  eye-glass." 

FIELDFARE  (O.E.  /eo/O'/orBfallow-farer),  a  large  species  of 
thrush,  the  Turdus  pilaris  of  Linnaeus — well  known  as  a  regular 
and  common  autumnal  visitor  throughout  the  British  Islands  and 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  besides  western  Asia,  and  even  reaching 
northern  Africa.  It  is  the  VeUjakker  and  \dd4yaer  of  the  Dutch, 
the  Wackkolderdrossd  and  Kramtsvogd  of  Germans,  the  Litortu  of 
the  French,  and  the  Cesena  of  Italians.  This  bird  is  of  all 
thrushes  the  most  gregarious  in  habit,  not  only  migrating  in  large 
bands  and  keeping  in  flocks  during  the  winter,  but  even  commonly 
breeding  in  sodety — aoo  nests  or  more  having  been  seen  within  a 
very  small  space.  The  birch-forests  of  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Russia  are  its  chief  resorts  in  summer,  but  it  is  known  also  to 
breed  sparingly  in  some  districts  of  Germany.  Though  its  nest 
has  been  many  times  reported  to  have  been  found  in  Scotland, 
there  is  perhaps  no  record  of  such  an  incident  that  is  not  open  to 
doubt;  and  unquestionably  the  missel-thrush  (T.  tiscivorus)  has 
been  often  mistaken  for  the  fieldfare  by  Indifferent  observers. 
The  head,  neck,  upper  part  of  the  back  and  the  rump  are  grey; 
the  wings,  wing-coverts  and  middle  of  the  back  are  rich  hazel- 
brown;  the  throat  is  ochraceous;  and  the  breast  reddish-brown — 
both  being  streaked  or  spotted  with  black,  while  the  belly  and 
lower  wing-coverts  are  white,  and  the  legs  and  toes  very  dark- 
brown.  The  nest  and  eggs  resemble  those  of  the  blackbird 
(r.  merula)t  but  the  former  is  usually  built  high  up  in  a  tree. 
The  fieldfare's  call-note  is  harsh  and  loud,  sounding  like  fckat- 
t'chai:  its  song  is  low,  twittering  and  poor.  It  usually  arrives  in 
Britain  about  the  middle  or  end  of  October,  but  sometimes  earlier, 
and  often  remains  till  the  middle  of  May  before  departing  for  its 
northern  breeding-places.  In  hard  weather  it  throngs  to  the 
berry-bearing  bushes  which  then  afford  it  sustenance,  but  in  open 
winters  the  flocks  spread  over  the  fields  in  search  of  animal  food — 
worms,  slugs  and  the  Urvae  of  insects.  In  very  severe  seasons  it 
will  altogether  leave  the  country,  and  then  return  for  a  shorter 
or  longer  time  as  spring  approaches.  From  Wiliiam  of  Paterne 
(translated  from  the  French  c.  1350)  to  the  writers  of  ourownday 
the  fieldfare  has  occasionally  been  noticed  by  British  poets  with 
varying  propriety.  Thus  Chaucer's  association  of  its  name  with 
frost  is  as  happy  as  true,  while  Scott  was  more  than  unlucky  in  his 
well-known  reference  to  its  "  lowly  nest  "  in  the  Highlands. 

Structurally  very  like  the  fieldfare,  but  differing  greatly  in 
many  other  respects,  is  the  bird  known  in  North  America  as  the 
"  robin  " — ^its  ruddy  breast  and  familiar  habits  reminding  the 
early  British  settleis  in  the  New  World  of  the  household  favourite 
of  their  former  homes.  This  bird,  the  Turdus  migralorius  of 
Linnaeus,  has  a  wide  geographical  range,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Greenland  to  Guatemala,  and, 
except  at  its  extreme  limits,  is  almost  everywhere  a  very  abundant 
species.  As  its  scientific  name  imports,  it  is  essentially  a  migrant, 
and  gathers  in  flocks  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  south,  though  a  few 
remain  in  New  England  throughout  the  year.  Yet  its  social 
instincts  point  rather  in  the  direction  of  man  than  of  its  own  kind, 
and  it  is  not  known  to  breed  in  companies,  while  it  affects  the 
homesteads,  villages  and  even  the  parks  and  gardens  of  the  large 
cities,  where  its  fine  song,  its  attractive  plumage,  and  its  great 
services  as  a  destroyer  of  noxious  insect^  combine  to  make  it 
justly  popular.  (A.  N.) 

FIELDING.  ANTHONY  VANDYKE  COPLEY  (1787-1855), 
commonly  called  Copley  Fielding,  English  landscape  painter  (son 
of  a  portrait  painter),  became  at  an  early  age  a  pupil  of  John 
Varlcy.  He  took  to  water-colour  painting,  and  to  this. he  con- 
fined himself  almost  exclusively.  In  1810  he  became  an  associate 
exhibitor  in  the  Water-colour  Society,  in  1813  a  full  member,  and 
in  1831  president  of  that  body.  He  also  engaged  largely  in 
teaching  the  art,  and  made  ample  profits.  His  deat  h  took  plac  e  at 
Worthing  in  March  1855.  Copley  Fielding  was  a  painter  of  much 
elegance,  taste  and  accompli^ment,  and  has  always  been  highly 
popular  with  purchasers,  without  reaching  very  high  in  originality 
of  purpose  or  of  style:  he  painted  in  vast  number  all  sorts  of 
views  (occasionally  in  oil-colour)  including  marine  subjects  in 
large  proportion."  Specimens  of  his  work  are  to  be  seen  in  the 


water-colour  gallery  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  of  dates 
ranging  from  1829  to  1850.  Among  the  engraved  specimens  of 
his  art  is  the  Annuai  of  British  JLandscape  Scenery^  published 
in  1839.  (W.  M.  R.) 

FIELDING.  HENRY  (1707-1754),  English  novelist  and  play- 
wright, was  tx>m  at  Sharpham  Park,  near  Glastonbury,  Somerset, 
on  the  22nd  of  April  1707.  His  father  was  Lieutenant  Edmund 
Fielding,  third  son  of  John  Fielding,  who  was  canon  of  Saltdmry 
and  fifth  son  of  the  earl  of  Desmond.  The  earl  of  Desmond 
belonged  to  the  younger  branch  of  the  Denbigh  family,  wlia, 
until  lately,  were  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Ha^bui^gs. 
To  this  claim*,  now  discredited  by  the  researches  of  Mr  J.  Horace 
Round  {Studies  in  Peeragi,  1901,  pp.  216-249),  is  to  be  attrilmted 
the  famous  passage  in  Gibbon's  A  ulobiography  which  predicts  for 
Tom  Jones — "  that  exquisite  picture  of  human  maumcra  " — 
a  diulumity  exceeding  that  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Meniy 
Fielding's  mother  was  Sarah  Gould,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Gould,  a  judge  of  the  king's  bench.  It  is  probable  thai  the 
marriage  was  not  approved  by  her  father,  since,  though  she 
remained  at  Sharpham  Park  for  some  time  after  that  event, 
hu  will  provided  that  her  husband  should  have  nothing  Co  do 
with  a  legacy  of  £3000  left  her  in  1710.  About  this  date  the 
Fieldings  moved  to  East  Stou^  in  Dorset.  Two  girls,  Catherine 
and  Ursula,  had  apparently  been  bom  at  Sharpham  Pkrk; 
and  three  more,  together  with  a  son,  Edmund,  followed  at  £ast 
Stour.  Sarah,  the  third  of  the  daughters,  born  November 
1.710,  and  afterwards  the  author  of  David  Simple  and  ochcr 
works,  survived  her  brother. 

Fielding's  education  up  to  his  mother's  death,  which  took 
,  place  in  April  17 18  at  East  Stour,  seems  to  have  been  entntated 
to  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  Mr  Oliver  of  Motcombe.  in  whom 
tradition  traces  the  uncouth  lineaments  of  "  Parson  TruDiber  '* 
in  Joseph  Andrews,  But  fie  must  have  contrived,  neverthelesa. 
to  prepare  his  pupil  for  Eton,  to  which  pUce  Fieldii)g  went  about 
t  his  date,  probably  as  an  oppidan.  Little  is  known  of  his  school- 
days. There  is  no  record  of  his  name  in  the  college  lists;  but« 
if  we  may  believe  his  first  biographer,  Arthur  Murphy,  l^y  no 
means  an  unimpeachable  authority,  he  left  *'  uncommonly 
versed  in  the  Greek  authors,  and  an  early  master  of  the  Latin 
classics,"— a  sutement  which  should  perhaps  be  qualified  by 
his  own  words  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1 730: — 

**  Tuscan  and  French  are  in  my  head ; 
Latin  1  write,  and  Greek— f  read." 

But  he  certainly  made  friends  among  his  class-feUows — some  of 
whom  continued  friends  for  life.  Winnington  and  Hanbury- 
Williams  were  among  these.  The  chief,  however,  and  the  most 
faithful,  was  George,  afterwards  Sir  George,  and  later  Baron 
Lyttclton  of  Fcankley. 

When  Fielding  left  Eton  is  unknown.  But  in  November  1795 
we  hear  of  him  definitely  in  what  seems  like  a  characteristic 
escapade.  He  was  slaying  at  Lyme  (in  company  with  a  trust y 
retainer,  ready  to  **  btAi,  maim  or  kill  "  in  his  young  master's 
behalO.  and  apparently  bent  on  carrying  oflf,  if  necessary  by  force, 
a  local  heiress,  Miss  Sarah  Andrew,  whose  fluttered  guardians 
promptly  hurried  her  away,  and  married  her  to  some  one  else 
{Athenaeum,  and  June  1883).  Her  baffled  admirer  consoled 
himself  by  translating  part  of  Juvenal's  sixth  satire  into  verse 
as  "  all  the  Revenge  taken  by  an  injured  Lover."  After  this 
he  must  have  hved  the  usual  life  of  a  young  man  about  town, 
and  probably  at  this  date  improved  the  acquaintance  of  his 
second  cousin.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  to  whom  he  in- 
scribed his  6rst  comedy.  Love  in  Several  Masques,  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  in  February  1 7  28.  The  momeut  was  not  particularly 
favourable,  since  it  succeeded  Gibber's  Provoh*d  Husbamd^  andi 
was  contemporary  with  Gay's  popular  Beggar*s  Opera.  Almost' 
immediately  afterwards  (March  i6lh)  Fielding  entered  >iii«>^Hf 
as  *'  Stud.  Lit."  at  Leiden  University.  He  was  still  there  in 
February  1729.  But  he  had  apparently  left  before  the  an^^inal 
registration  of  February  1730,  when  his  name  is  absent  irom 
the  books  {iiacmiilan^s  Magazine,  April  1907);  and  in  Janianry 
1730  he  brought  out  a  second  comedy  at  the  newly-opened 
theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields.    Like  its  predecessor,  the  Tempts 
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JSeofi'was  an  essay  in  the  vein  of  Congreve  and.Wycherley, 
tkongb,  in  a  measuie,  an  advance  on  Lmt  in  Seteral  Masques. 

With  the  TempU  Beau  Fielding's  dramatic  caxcer  definitely 
begins^  His  lather  had  married  again;  and  his  Leiden  career 
had  been  interrupted  for  Uck  of  funds.  Nominally,  he  was 
tnti^i*«i  to  an  allowance  of  £200  a  year;  but  this  (he  was 
accustomed  to  say)  "  any  body  might  pay  that  would."  Young, 
handsome^  ardent  and  fond  of  pleasure,  he  began  that  career  as 
a  hand-to-mouth  playwright  around  which  so  much  legend  has 
gathered  and  gathers.  Having— in  his  own  words— no  choice 
bvt  to  be  a  hackney  coachman  or  a  hackney  writer,  he  chose  the 
pen;  and  his  incUnationS|.  as  well  as  his  opportunities,  led  him 
to  the  stage.  From  1756  to  z  ^56  he  rapidly  brought  out  a  large 
number  of  pieces,  most  of  which  had  merit  enough  to  secure  their 
being  acted,  but  not  sufficient  to  earn  a  lasting  reputation  for 
their  anthor.  His  chief  successes,  from  a  critical  point  of  view, 
the  Aulkof's  Fane  (1730)  and  Tom  Thumb  (1730,  i73x)>  were 
burieaques;  and  he  also  was  fortunate  in  two  translations  from 
Molidre,  the  MecM  Doctor  (1732)  and  the  Miser  (1733)-  Of  the 
rest  (with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  be  mentioned  presently) 
the  names  need  only  be  recorded.  They  are  The  Cofee-House 
PeliUciam,  a  comedy  (1730);  The  Letter  Writers,  a  farce  (1731); 
The  Grub-Street  Opera,  a  burlesque  (1731);  The  Lottery,  a  farce 
(i7ja);  The  Modem  Husband,  a  comedy  (1733);  The  Covent 
Garden  Tragedy,  a  burlesque  (173a);  The  Old  Debauchees,  a 
comedy  (1732);  Deborah;  or,  a  Wife  for  you  all,  an  after-piece 
(1733);  The  Intriguing  Chan^ermaid  (from  Regnard),  a  two-act 
comedy  (1734);  and  Don  Quixote  in  Engfand,  a  oonaedy,  which 
had  been  pertly  sketched  at  Leiden. 

Don  Quixote  was  produced  in  1734,  and  the  list  of  plays  may 
be  here  interrupted  by  an  event  of  which  the  date  has  only 
reccmly  been  ascertained,  namely,  Fielding's  first  marriage. 
This  took  jdaoe  on  the  a8th  of  November  1734  at  St  Maiy, 
Charkombe,  near  Bath  {MacmiUan^s  Magasine,  April  1907), 
the  lady  bebig  a  Salisbury  beauty,  Miss  Charlotte  Cradock,  of 
whom  he  had  beoi  an  admirer,  it  not  a  suitor,  as  far  back  as 
1730L  This  is  a  fsct  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
In  estimating  the  exact  Bohemianism  of  hii  London  life,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  her.  After 
a  froh  farce  entitled  An  Old  Man  taught  Wisdom,  and  the  com- 
parative failure  of  a  new  comedy,  The  Universal  Gallant,  both 
piodnced  eariy  In  1735,  he  seems  for  a  time  to  have  retired  with 
his  bride,  who  came  into  £1500,  to  his  old  home  at  East  Stour. 
Around  this  rural  seclusion  fiction  has  freely  accreted.  He  is 
sappoaed  to  have  lived  for  three  years  on  the  footing  of  a  typical 
iStb-century  country  gentleman;  to  have  kept  a  pack  of 
hoimds;  to  have  put  his  servants  into  impossible  3rellow  liveries; 
and  generally,  by  profuse  hospitality  and  reckless  expenditure, 
to  have  made  rapid  duck  and  drake  of  Mrs  Fielding's  modest 
legacy.  Something  of  this  is  demonstrably  false;  much, 
gros^  exaggerated.  In  any  case,  he  was  in  London  as  late  as 
Febnaiy  1735  (the  date  of  the  "  Preface  "  to  The  Universal 
CaOant};  and  eariy  in  March  1736  he  was  back  again  managing 
the  Haymarket  theatre  with  a  10-called  "Great  MoguFs  Company 
of  En^ish  Comedians." 

Upon  this  new  enterprise  fortune,  at  the  outset,  seemed  to 
mile.  The  first  piece  (produced  on  the  5th  of  March)  was 
fasqum,  a  Dramatich  Satire  on  the  Times  (a  piece  akin  in  iU 
plan  to  Buckingham's  Rehearsal),  which  contained,  in  addition 
to  much  admirable  buriesque,  a  good  deal  of  very  direct  criticism 
of  the  shamfl«>st  pditical  corruption  of  the  Walpole  era.  Its 
sooccsB  was  unmistakable;  and  when,  after  bringing  out  the 
lemariEable  Fatal  Curiosity  of  George  Lillo,  its  author  followed 
tip  Fasquin  by  the  Historical  Register  for  the  Year  i^j6,  of  which 
the  effrontery  was  even  more  daring  than  that  of  its  predecessor, 
the  ministry  began  to  bethink  themselves  that  matters  were 
going  loo  far.  How  they  actually  effected  their  object  ts  obscure: 
but  grounds  were  speedily  concocted  for  the  Licensing  Act  of 
S737t  which  restricted  the  number  of  theatres,  rendered  the  lord 
chamberlain's  licence  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  stage 
Rprescntatioo,  and— in  a  word— effectually  put  an  end  to 
Fiddtng't  career  aa  a  dramatist. 


Whether,  had  that  career  been  prolonged  to  its  maturity, 
the  result  would  have  enriched  the  theatrical  repertoire  with 
a  new  species  of  burlesque,  or  reinforced  it  with  fresh  variations 
on  the  "  wit-traps  "  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve,  is  one  of  those 
inquiries  that  are  more  academic  than  profitable.  What  may 
be  affirmed  is,  that  Fielding'ji  plays,  as  we  have  them,  exhibit 
abundant  invention  and  ingenuity;  that  they  are  full  of  humour 
and  high  spirits;  that,  though  they  may  have  been  hastily 
written,  they  were  by  no  means  thou^tlessly  constructed; 
and  that,  in  composing  them,  their  author  attentively  considered 
either  managerial  hints,  or  the  conditions  of  the  market.  Against 
this,  one  must  set  the  fact  that  they  are  often  immodest;  and 
that,  whatever  their  intrinsic  merit,  they  have  failed  to  rival 
in  permanent  popularity  the  work  of  inferior  men.  Fielding's 
own  conclusion  was, "  that  he  left  off  writing  for  the  stage,  when 
he  ought  to  have  began  ** — which  can  only  mean  that  he  himself 
regarded  his  plays  as  the  outcome  of  imitation  rather  than 
exp^ence.  They  probably  taught  him  how  to  construct  Tom 
Jones;  but  whether  he  could  ever  have  written  a  comedy  at 
the  level  of  that  ;iovel,  can  only  be  established  by  a  comparison 
which  it  is  imposuble  to  make,  namely,  a  comparison  with 
Tom  Jones  of  a  comedy  written  at  the  same  age,  and  in  similar 
circumstances. 

Tumble-Dawn  Dich;  or.  Phaeton  in  the  Suds,  Ew^ice  and 
Eurydice  hissed  are  the  names  of  three  occasional  picas  which 
belong  to  the  last  months  of  Fielding's  career  as  a  Haymarket 
manager.  By  this  date  he  was  thirty,  with  a  wife  and  daughter. 
As  a  means  of  support,  he  reverted  to  the  profession  of  bis 
maternal  grandfather;  and,  in  November  1737,  he  entered  the 
Middle  Temple,  being  described  in  the  books  of  the  society  as 
*'  of  East  Stour  in  DorseL"  That  he  set  himself  strenuously  to 
master  his  new  profession,  is  admitted;  though  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  had  entirely  discarded  the  irregular  habits  which  had 
grown  upon  him  in  his  irresponsible  bachelorhood.  He  also 
did  a  good  deal  of  literary  work,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
contained  in  the  Champion,  a  "  News- Journal "  of  the  Spectator 
type  undertaken  with  James  Ralph,  whose  poem  of  "  Night  " 
is  made  notorious  in  the  Dunciad,  That  the  Champion  was  not 
without  merit  is  undoubted;  but  the  essay- type  was  for  the 
moment  out-worn,  and  neither  Fielding  nor  his  coadjutor  could 
lend  it  fresh  vitalUy.  Fielding  contributed  papers  from  the 
15th  of  November  1739  to  the  19th  of  June  1740.  On  the  20th 
of  June  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  occupied  chambers  in 
Pump  C^urt.  It  is  further  related  that,  in  the  diligent  pursuit 
of  his  calling,  he  travelled  the  Western  Circuit,  and  attended 
the  Wiltshire  sessions. 

Although,  with  the  Champion,  he  professed,  for  the  time, 
to  have  relinquished  periodical  literature,  he  still  wrote  at 
intervals,  a  fact  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  lus  past  reputa- 
tion as  an  effective  satirist,  probably  led  to  his  being  "  unjustly 
censured  "  for  much  that  he  never  produced.  But  he  certainly 
wrote  a  poem  "  Of  True  Greatness  "  (1741);  a  first  book  of  a 
burlesque  epic,  the  Vemoniad,  prompted  by  Vernon's  expedition 
of  IJ39;  a  vision  called  the  Opposition,  and,  perhaps,  a  political 
sermon  entitled  the  Crisis  (1741).  Another  piece,  now  known 
to  have  been  attributed  to  him  by  his  contemporaries  (Hist, 
MSS.  Comm.,  Rept.  12,  App.  Pt.  ix.,  p.  204),  is  the  pamphlet 
entitled  A  n  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Mrs  Shamda  A  ndrews,  a  clever 
but  coarse  attack  upon  the  prurient  side  of  Richardson's  Pamela, 
which  had  been  issued  in  1740,  and  was  at  the  height  of  its 
popularity.  Shamda  followed  early  in  1741.  Richardson,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  Fielding's  four  sisters,  at  that  date 
his  neighbours  at  Hammersmith,  confidently  attributed  it  to 
Fielding  (Corr,  1804,  iv.  286,  and  unpublished  letter  at  South 
Kensington);  and  there  are  suggestive  points  of  internal  evidence 
(such  as  the  transformation  of  Pamela*s  "MrB."  into  "Mr 
Booby")  which  tend  to  connect  it  with  the  future  Joseph 
Andrevn.  Fielding,  however,  never  acknowledged  it,  or  referred 
to  it;  and  a  great  deal  has  been  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  never 
deserved  ("  Preface  "  to  Miscellanies,  1743). 

But  whatever  may  be  decided  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of 
Shamela,  it  Is  quite  possible  that  it  prompted  the  more  memorable 
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Jotepk  Andrews,  which  made  its  appeanuce  in  Febmaiy  1742, 
and  concerning  which  there  is  no  question.    Professing,  on  liis 
title-page,  to  imitate  Cervantes,  Fielding  set  out  to  cover  Pamela 
with  Homeric  ridicule  by  transferring  the  heroine's  embarrass- 
ments to  a  hero,  supposed  to  be  her  brother.    Allied  to  this 
purpose  was  a  coUatenl  attack  upon  the  slipshod  Apology  of  the 
playwright  Colley  Cibber,   with  whom,  for  obscure  reasons, 
Fidding  had  long  been  at  war.    But  the  avowed  object  of  the 
book  fell  speedily  into  the  background  as  its  author  warmed 
to  his  theme.    His  secondary  speedily  became  his  primary 
characters,  and  Lady  Booby  and  Joseph  Andrews  do  not  interest 
us  now  as  much  as  Mrs  Slipslop  and  Parson  Adams — the  latter 
an  invention  that  ranges  in  literature  with  Sterne's  "  Uncle 
Toby  "  and  Goldsmith's  "  Vicar."    Yet  more  than  these  and 
others  equally  admirable  in  their  round  veracity,  is  the  writer's 
penetrating  outlook  upon  the  frailties  and  failures  of  human 
nature.    By  the  time  he  had  reached  his  second  volume,  he  had 
convinced  himself  that  he  had  inaugurated  a  new  fashion  of 
fiction;  and  in  a  "  Preface  "  of  exceptional  ability,  he  announced 
his  discovery.    Postulating  that  the  epic  might  be  "comic" 
or  "  tragic,"  prose  or  verse,  he  claimed  to  have  achieved  what 
he  termed  the  "  Comic  Epos  in  Prose,"  of  which  the  action  was 
"ludicrous"  rather  than  "sublime,"   and   the  personages 
selected  from  society  at  large,  rather  than  the  restricted  ranks 
of  conventional  high  life.    His  plan,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
happily  adapted  to  his  gifts  of  humour,  satire,  and  above  all, 
irony.    That  it  was  matured  when  It  began  may  perhaps  be 
doubted,  but  it  was  certainly  matured  when  it  ended.    Indeed, 
except  for  the  plot,  which,  in  his  picaresque  first  idea,  had  not 
preceded  the  conception,  Joseph  Andrews  has  all  the  character- 
istics of  Tom  Jones,  even  (in  part)  to  the  initial  chapters. 

Joseph  Andrews  had  considerable  success,  and  the  exact  sum 
paid  for  it  by  Andrew  Millar,  the  publisher,  according  to  the 
assignment  now  at  South  Kensington,  was  ^xSjiixs.,  one  of 
the  witnesses  being  the  author's  friend,  William  Young,  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  original  of  Parson  Adams.  It  was  with  Young 
that  Fielding  undertook  what,  with  exception  of  "  a  very  small 
share  "  in  the  farce  of  Miss  Lucy  in  Town  (1742),  constituted 
his  next  work,  a  translation  of  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes, 
which  never  seems  to  have  justified  any  similar  experiments. 
Another  of  his  minor  works  was  a  Vindication  of  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  (1742),  then  much  before  the  public 
by  reason  of  the  Account  of  her  Life  which  she  had  recently  put 
forth.  Later  in  the  same  year,  Garrick  applied  to  Fielding 
for  a  phiy;  and  a  very  early  effort.  The  Wedding  Day,  was 
hastily  patched  together,  and  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in 
February  1743  with  no  great  success.  It  was,  however,  included 
in  Fielding's  next  important  publication,  the  three  volumes  of 
Miscellanies  issued  by  subscription  in  the  succeeding  April. 
These  also  comprised  some  early  poems,  some  essays,  a  Ludanic 
fragment  entitled  a  Journey  from  this  fVorld  to  tiie  Next,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  occupying  the  entire  final  volume,  the  remark- 
able performance  entitled  the  History  ^  the  Life  ojfthe  late  Mr 
Jonathan  Wild  the  Great, 

It  is  probable  that,  in  its  o>mposition,  Jonathan  Wild  preceded 
Joseph  Andrews,  At  all  events  it  seems  unlikely  that  Fielding 
would  have  followed  up  a  success  in  a  new  line  by  an  effort  so 
entirely  different  in  character.  Taking  for  his  ostensible  hero 
a  well-known  thief-taker,  who  had  been  hanged  in  X7a5,  he 
proceeds  to  illustrate,  by  a  mock-heroic  account  of  his  progress 
to  Tyburn,  the  general  proposition  that  greatness  without 
goodness  is  no  better  than  badness.  He  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  all  "  Human  Nature  is  Newgate  with  the  Mask  on  "; 
but  he  evidently  regards  the  description  as  fairly  applicable  to 
a  good  many  so-called  great  people.  Iro^y  (and  especially  Irony 
neat)  is  not  a  popular  form  of  rhetoric;  and  the  remorseless 
pertinacity  with  which  Fielding  pursues  his  demonstration  is 
to  many  readers  discomforting  and  even  distasteful.  Yet — in 
spite  of  Scoti-' Jonathan  Wild  has  its  softer  pages;  and  as  a 
purdy  intellectual  conception  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the 
author's  works. 

His  actual  biography,  both  before  and  after  Jonathan  Wild,  I 


is  obscure.    There  are  evidences  that  belaboured 
at  his  profession;  there  are  also  evidences  of  sickness  and 
embarrassment.     He  had  become  early  a  martyr  to  the  malady 
of  his  century — gout,  and  the  uncertainties  of  a  precarious 
livelihood  told  grievously  upon  his  beautiful  wife,  who  eventually 
died  of  fever  in  his  arms,  leaving  him  for  the  time  so  stunned  and 
bewildered  by  grief  that  his  friends  fear^  for  his  reason.    For 
some  years  his  published  productions  were  unimportant.     He 
wrote  "  Prefaces  "  to  the  David  Simple  of  his  sister  Sarah  in 
X744  and  2747;  and,  in  1745-1746  snd  X747-174B,  produced 
two  newspapers  in  the  ministerial  interest,  the  True  Patrici 
and  the  Jaccbite*s  Journal,  both  of  which  are  connected  with, 
or  derive  from,  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  were  doubtless,  when 
they  ceased,  the  pretext  of  a  pension  from  the  public  service 
money  (Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon,  "  Introduction  ").    In 
November  1747  he  married  his  wife's  maid,  Mary  Daniel,  at  St 
Bene't's,  Paul's  Wharf;  and  in  December  1748,  by  the  interest 
of  his  old  school-fellow,  Lyttdton,  he  was  made  a  prindpal  justice 
of  peace  for  Middlesex  and  Westminster,  an  office  whici  put  him 
in  possession  of  a  house  in  Bow  Street,  and  £300  per  annuaa 
"  of  the  dirtiest  money  upon  earth  "  (ibid.),  which  might  have 
been  more  had  he  condescended  to  become  what  was  known  as 
a  "  trading  "  magistrate. 

For  some  time  previously,  while  at  Bath,  Salisbury,  Twicken> 
ham  and  other  temporary  resting-places,  he  had  intermittently 
occupied  himself  in  composing  his  second  great  novd,  Tom  Jones; 
or,  the  History  of  a  Foundling.    For  this,  in  June  1 748,  Millar  had 
paid  him  £600,  to  which  he  added  £xoo  more  in  1749.    In  the 
February  of  the  latter  year  it  was  published  with  a  dedication 
to  Lyttdton,  to  whose  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  author  during 
the  composition  it  plaiiUy  bears  witness.    In  Tom  Jones  Fidding 
systematically  devdoped  the  "  new  Province  of  Writing  "  he 
had  discovered  inddentally  in  Joseph  Andrews,    Hepaiddoser 
attention  to  the  construction  and  evolution  of  the  plot;  he 
elaborated  the  initial  essays  to  each  book  which  he  had  partly 
employed  before,  and  he  compressed  into  his  work  the  flower 
and  fruit  of  his  forty  years'  experience  of  life.    He  has,  indeed, 
no  character  quite  up  to  the  levd  of  Parson  Adams,  but  his 
Westerns  and  Partridges,  his  AUworthys  and  Blifils;  have  the 
inestimable  gift  of  life.  He  makes  no  pretence  to  produce  "  modeb 
of  perfection,"  but  pictures  of  ordinary  humanity,  rather  perhaps 
in  the  rough  than  the  polished,  the  natural  than  the  artifidal, 
and  his  desire  is  to  do  this  with  absolute  truthfulness,  neither 
extenuating  nor  disguising  defects  and  shortcomings.    One  of  the 
results  of  this  unvarnished  naturalism  has  been  to  attract  more 
attention  to  certain  of  the  episodes  than  their  inventor  ever 
intended.    But  that,  in  the  manners  of  his  time,  he  had  chapter 
and  verse  for  everything  he  drew  is  dear.    His  sincere  purpose 
was,  he  declared,  "to  recommend  goodness  and  innocence/' 
and  his  obvious  aversions  are  vanity  and  hypocrisy.    The 
methods  of  fiction  have  grown  more  sophisticated  since  his  day, 
and  other  forms  of  literary  egotism  have  taken  the  place  of  his 
once  famous  introductory  essays,  but  the  traces  of  Tom  Jena 
are  still  discernible  in  most  of  our  manlier  modem  fiction. 

Meanwhile,  its  author  was  showing  considerable  activity 
in  his  magisterial  duties.  In  May  1 749,  he  was  chosen  chairman 
of  quarter  sessions  for  Westminster;  and  in  June  he  delivered 
himself  of  a  weighty  charge  to  the  grand  jury.  Besides  other 
pamphlets,  he  produced  a  careful  and  still  readable  Enquiry  into 
the  Causes  of  the  late  Increase  of  Robbers,  &c.  (i75x),  whidi,  amoxtg 
its  other  merits,  was  not  ineffectual  in  helping  on  the  famous 
Gin  Act  of  that  year,  a  practical  result  to  which  the  "  Gin  Lane  " 
and  "  Beer  Street "  of  his  friend  Hogarth  aUo  materially  con> 
tributed.  These  duties  and  preoccupations  left  their  mark  on 
his  next  fiction,  Amelia  (x75a),  which  is  rather  more  taken  up 
with  social  problems  and  popular  grievances  than  its  forerunness. 
But  the  lesuiing  personage,  in  whom,  as  in  the  Sophia  Western 
of  Tom  Jones,  he  reproduced  the  traits  of  his  first  wife,  is  certainly, 
as  even  Johnson  admitted,  "  the  most  pleasing  heroine  of  all  the 
romances."  The  minor  characters,  too,  especially  Dr  Harrison 
and  Colonel  Bath,  are  equal  to  any  in  Tom  Jones.  The  book 
nevevthdess  shows  signs,  not  of  faUure  but  of  fatigue,  perhaps 
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«f  hirtr  ii,  drenmstaaoe  fadgfatened  by  the  absence  of  those 
**  pcokcomenoos  "  chapten  over  which  the  author  had  lingered 
•o  kmngly  in  Tom  Jona,  In  1749  he  had  been  dangeronsly 
ill,  and  his  health  was  visibly  breaking.  The  £xooo  which  Millar 
is  said  to  have  given  for  Awtdia  must' have  been  painfully 


£ax|y  in  1751  his  still  indomitable  energy  prompted  him  to 
start  a  third  newspaper,  the  Copent  Garden  Journal,  which  ran 
from  the  4tb  of  January  to  the  asth  of  November.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting oootemponry  record,  and  throws  a  good- deal  of  light 
eo  his  Bow  Street  duties.  But  it  has  no  great  literary  value, 
and  it  tmhappily  involved  him  in  hanuwlng  and  undignified 
hoetilitica  with  SmoUett,  Dr  John  HiU,  Bonnell  Thornton 
and  other  ol  his  contemporaries.  To  the  following  year  belong 
pamphlrts  on  "  Provision  for  the  Poor,"  and  the  case  of  the 
stxaage  impostor^  Elisabeth  Canning  (1734-1773).*  By  1754 
his  own  case,  as  regards  health,  had  grown  desperate;  and  he 
made  matters  worse  by  a  gallant  and  successful  attempt  to  break 
op  a  "  gang  of  villains  snd  cut-throats,"  who  had  become  the 
terror  of  the  metropolis.  This  aconnpliahed,  he  resigned  his 
office  to  his  half-brother  John  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Fielding. 
But  it  was  now  too  late.  After  fruitless  essay  both  of  Dr  Ward's 
spediics  and  the  tar-water  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  it  was  felt  that 
Ids  sole  chance  of  prolonging  life  lay  in  removal  to  a  warmer 
dimate.  On  the  26th  of  June  1754  he  accordingly  left  his  little 
ooontiy  house  at  Fordhook,  Ealing,  for  Lisbon,  in  the  "  Queen 
of  Foctngal,"  Richard  Veal  master.  The  ship,  as  often,  was 
tediously  wiiad-bound,  and  the  protracted  discomforts  of  the  sick 
man  and  his  family  are  narrated  at  length  in  the  touching 
posrhumoos  tract  entitled  the  Jonmdl  oj  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon, 
which,  with  a  fragment  of  a  comment  on  Bolingbroke's  then 
recently  iasned  essays,  was  published  in  February  1755  "  for  the 
Benefit  of  his  [Fielding's]  Wife  and  Children."  Reaching  Lisbon 
at  last  in  August  1754,  he  died  there  two  months  later  (8th 
October),  and  was  buried  in  the  English  cemetery,  where  a 
momunent  was  erected  to  him  in  x83a  iMget  BriSanma  gremio 
U0m  darijomn  naium  is  inscribed  upon  it. 

His  estate,  including  the  proceeds  of  a  fair  library,  only 
covered  his  just  debts  {Athenaeum,  asth  Nov.  1905);  but  his 
family,  a  daughter  by  his  first,  and  two  boys  and  a  girl  by  his 
second  wife,  were  faithfully  cared  for  by  his  brother  John,  and 
by  his  friend  Ralph  Allen  of  Prior  Park,  Bath,  the  Squire 
Allworthy  of  Tom  Jones,  His  will  (undated)  was  printed  in 
the  AUtauenm  for  the  ist  of  February  1890.  There  is  but  one 
abaoltttdy  authentic  portrait  of  him,  a  familiar  outline  by 
Hogarth,  executed  from  memory  for  Andrew  Millar's  edition 
ol  his  works  in  1763.  It  is  the  likeness  of  a  man  broken  by  ill- 
bealth,  and  affords  but  faint  indication  of*  the  handsome  Harry 
Fielding  who  in  his  salad  days  "  warmed  both  hands  before 
the  fire  of  life."  Far  too  much  stress,  it  is  now  held,  has  been  laid 
by  his  first  biognphers  upon  the  unworshipful  side  of  his  early 
career.  That  he  was  always  prcrfuse,  sanguine  and  more  or  less 
improvident,  is  as  probable  as  that  he  was  always  manly,  generous 
and  Bjrapathetic.  But  it  is  also  plain  that,  in  his  later  years, 
he  did  much,  as  father,  friend  and  magistrate,  to  redeem  the 
cmxa,  real  and  imputed,  of  a  too-youthful  youth. 

M  a  playwrii^t  and  essayist  his  rank  is  not  elevated.  But 
as  a  norvdist  hb  place  is  a  definite  one.  If  the  Spectaior  is  to  be 
credited  with  foreshadowing  the  characters  of  the  novel,  Defoe 
with  its  earliest  form,  and  Richardson  with  its  first  escpeiiments 
in  sentimental  analysis,  it  is  to  Henry  Fielding  that  we  owe  its 
first  accurate  ddineation<rf  contemporary  manners.  Neglecting, 
or  practically  negilecting,  sentiment  as  unmanly,  and  relying 
chieity  on  humour  and  ridicule,  he  set  out  to  draw  life  pre- 
cisely as  he  saw  it  around  him,  without  blanks  or  dashes. 
He  was^  it  may  be,  for  a  judicial  moralist,  too  indulgent  to  some 
of  its  frailties,  but  he  was  merdless  to  its  meaner  vices.  For 
reasons  «Uch  have  been  already  given,  his  high-water  mark  is 
Tom  Jones,  which  has  remained,  and  remains,  a  modd  in  its  way 
of  the  kind  he  inaugurated. 

*  For  a  faH  aecooat  of  this  celebrated  case  aae  Howell,  State  Trials 


An  essay  on  Fielding's  life  and  writings  is  piefixed  to  Arthur 
Murphy's  edition  of  his  works  (1762),  and  short  btographles  have 
been  written  by  Wdter  Scott  and  William  Roscoe.  Theie  aie  also 
lives  by  Wataon  (1807),  Lawrence  (185O,  Austin  Dobeon  ("  Men  of 
Lettera,"  1883,  1907)  and  G.  M.  Goddeo  (190Q).  An  annotated 
edition  of  the  Journal  of  a  Yoyate  to  Lisbon  is  induded  in  the 
"  World's  Classus  "  (1907).  (A.  D.) 

nSLDOrO,  WIUIAM  8TEVBM8  (x84»-  ),  Canadian 
journalist  and  statesman,  was  bom  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on 
the  34th  of  November  2848.  From  1864  to  1884  he  was  one  of 
the  staff  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  chid  Liberal  paper  of  the 
province,  and  worked  at  all  departments  of  newspaper  life.  In 
x88a  he  entered  the  local  legislature  as  Liberal  member  for 
Halifax,  and  from  1884  to  1896  was  premier  and  provindal 
secretary  of  the  province,  but  in  the  latter  year  became  finance 
minister  in  the  Dominion  administration  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
and  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Shdbume  and 
(Queen's  county.  He  opposed  Confiederation  in  1864-1867,  and  as 
late  as  1886  won  a  provindal  dection  on  the  promise  to  advocate 
the  repeal  of  the  British  North  America  Act.  His  administration 
as  finance  minister  of  Canada  was  important,  since  in  1897  he 
introduced  a  new  tariff,  granting  to  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  a  prderence,  subsequently  increased;  and  later  he 
imposed  a  special  surtax  on  German  imports  owing  to  unfriendly 
tariff  legislation  by  that  country.  In  1902  he  represented  Canada 
at  the  Colonial  Conference  in  London. 

FIELD-MOUSB*  the  popular  dcdgnaticm  of  such  mouse-like 
British  rodents  as  are  not  true  or  "  house  "  mice.  Hie  term 
thus  indudes  the  long-tailed  fidd  mouse,  Mus  (Micromys) 
syhnticus,  easily  recognized  by  its  white  belly,  and  sometimes 
called  the  wood-mouse;  and  the  two  spedes  of  short-tailed 
fidd-mice,  Microtus  agrestis  and  Evotomys  glareolus,  together  with 
their  representatives  in  Skomer  island  and  the  Orkneys  (see 
Mouse  and  Vole). 

FIELD  OF  THB  CUftH  OF  GOLD,  the  French  Camp  du  drop 
d*or,  the  name  given  to  the  place  between  Gulnes  and  Ardres 
where  Henry  Vni.  of  England  met  Francis  I.  of  France  in  June 
1520.  The  most  elaborate  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  two  monarchs  and  their  large  retinues; 
and  on  Henry's  part  especially  no  efforts  were  spared  to  make  a 
great  impression  in  Europe  by  this  meeting.  Before  the  castle  of 
Gulnes  a  temporary  palace,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  ia,ooo 
sq.  yds.,  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  En^^  king.  It 
was  decorated  in  the  most  sumptuous  fashion,  and  like  the 
chapd,  served  by  thirty-five  priests,  was  furnished  with  a 
profusion  of  gdden  ornaments.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of  Henry's 
following  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  one  month 
2200  sheep  and  other  viands  in  a  similar  proportion  were  con- 
sumed. In  the  fidds  beyond  the  castle,  tents  to  the  number  of 
2800  were  erected  for  less  distinguished  visitors,  and  the  whole 
scene  was  one  of  the  greatest  animation.  Ladies  gorgeously 
clad,  and  knights,  showing  by  their  dress  and  beuing  their 
anxiety  to  re^ve  the  glories  and  the  follies  of  the  age  of  chivalry, 
jostled  mountebanks,  mendicants  and  vendors  of  all  kinds. 

Journeying  from  Calais  Henry  reached  his  headquarters  at 

Gulnes  on  the  4th  of  June  2  520,  and  Francis  took  up  his  residence 

at  Ardres.    After  Cardinal  Wolsey,  with  a  splendid  train  had 

visited  the  French  king,  the  two  monarchs  met  at  the  Val  Dor€,  a 

spot  midway  between  the  two  places,  on  the  7th.    The  following 

days  were  take  up  with  tournaments,  in  which  both  kings  took 

part,  banquets  and  other  entertainments,  and  after  Wolsey  had 

said  mass  the  two  sovereigns  separated  on  the  a4th.    This 

meeting  made  a  great  impression  on  contemporaries,  but  its 

political  results  were  very  smaU. 

The  OrdoHuance  for  the  Field  is  printed  by  J.  S.  Brewer  in  the 
Calendar  €f  Slate  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  vd.  iu.  (1867).  See  abo 
J.  S.  Brewer,  Reign  tj Henry  VIIL  (1884). 

nBLDS,  JAMES  THOMAS. (181 7-1881),  American  publisher 
and  author,  was  bom  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
31st  of  December  18x7.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to 
Boston  as  derk  in  a  bookseller's  diop.  Afterwards  he  wrote 
for  the  newspapers,  and  in  1835  he  read  an  anniversary  poem 
entitled  "  Commerce  "  bdore  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library 
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Assodation.  In  1839  he  became  junior  partner  in  the  publishing 
and  bookselling  firm  known  after  1846  as  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and 
after  x868  as  Fields,  Osgood  &  Company.  He  was  the  publisher 
of  the  foremost  contemporary  American  writers,  with  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  dose  personal  friendship,  and  he  was  the 
American  publisher  of  some  of  the  best-known  British  writers  of 
his  time,  some  of  whom,  also,  he  knew  intimately.  The  first 
collected  edition  of  De  Quincey's  works  (20  vols.,  X8SO-X855)  was 
published  by  his  firm.  As  a  publisher  he  was  characterized  by  a 
somewhat  rare  combination  of  keen  business  acumen  and  sound, 
discriminating  literary  taste,  and  as  a  man  he  was  known  for  his 
geniality  and  charm  of  manner.  In  186^x870,  as  the  successor 
of  James  Russell  Lowell,  he  edited  the  Atlantic  ManUdy,  In  187  z 
Fidds  retired  from  business  and  from  his  editorial  duties,  and 
devoted  himself  to  lecturing  and  to  writing.  Of  his  books  the 
chief  were  the  collection  of  sketches  and  essays  entitled  Under" 
brush  (1877)  And  the  chapters  of  reminiscence  composing  Y ester' 
days  with  Authors  (1S71),  in  which  he  recorded  his  personal 
friendship  with  Woidsworth,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Hawthorne 
and  others.    He  died  in  Boston  on  the  34th  of  April  1881. 

His  second  wife,  Ammix  Adams  Fisldb  G>>  1834),  whom 
he  married  in  1854,  published  Under  the  Olive  (1880),  a  book 
of  verses;  James  T.  Fields:  Biographical  Notes  and  Personal 
Sketches  (1882);  Authors  and  Friends  (1896);  The  Lije  and 
Letters  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (1897);  and  Orpheus  (1900). 

FIENNES.  NATHANIEL  (c.  1608-1669)  English  politician, 
second  son  of  William,  1st  Viscount  Saye  and  Sele,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Temple,  of  Stow  in  Buckinghamshire,  was  bom 
in  1607  or  z6o8,  and  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  where  as  founder's  kin  he  was  admitted  a  perpetual 
fellow  in  1624.  After  about  five  years'  residence  he  left  without 
taking  a  degree,  travelled  abroad,  and  in  Switzerland  imbibed  or 
strengthened  those  religious  prindples  and  that  hostility  to  the 
Laudian  church  which  were  to  be  the  chief  motive  in  his  future 
political  career.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  x  639,  and  established 
communications  with  the  Covenanters  and  the  Opposition  in 
England,  and  as  member  for  Banbuxy  in  both  the  Short  and 
Long  Parliaments  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  attacks  upon 
the  church.  He  spoke  against  the  illegal  canons  on  the  Z4th  of 
December  1640,  and  again  on  the  9th  of  Februazy  X64X  on  the 
occasion  of  the  reception  of  the  London  petition,  when  he  argued 
against  episcopacy  as  constituting  a  political  as  wdl  as  a  religious 
danger  and  made  a  great  impression  on  the  House,  his  name  being 
added  immediately  to  the  committee  appointed  to  deal  with 
church  affairs.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  examination  into 
the  army  plot;  was  on6  df  the  commissioners  appointed  to  attend 
the  king  to  Scotland  in  August  x64x;  and  was  nominated  one 
of  the  committee  Of  safety  in  July  X642.  On  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  he  took  arms  immediatdy,  comnumded  a  troop  M 
horse  in  the  army  of  Lord  Essex,  was  present  at  the  relief  of 
Coventry  in  August,  and  at  the  figjlit  at  Worcester  in  Septembo", 
where  he  distinguished  himself,  and  subsequently  at  EdgehiU. 
Of  the  last  two  engagements  he  wrote  accounts,  vis.  True  and 
Exaa  Relation  of  both  the  Battles  fought  by  .  .  .Earlof  Essex  .  .  . 
against  the  Bloudy  Cavaliers  (Z643).  (See  also  A  Narrative  of  the 
Late  Battle  before  Worcester  taken  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  from  the  mouth  of  Master  Fiennes,  164a).  In  February 
X643  Fiennes  was  sent  down  to  Bristol,  arrested  Colond  Essex 
the  governor,  executed  the  two  leaders  of  a  plot  to  deliver  up  the 
dty,  and  tecdved  a  commission  himself  as  governor  on  the  xst 
of  May  X643.  On  the  arrival,  however,  of  Prince  Rupert  on  the 
32nd  of  July  the  place  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  an  attack, 
and  Fiennes  capitulated.  He  addressed  to  Essex  a  letter  in  his 
ddence  (Thomason  Tracts  E.  6^,  26),  drew  up  for  the  parliament 
a  Relation  concerning  the  Surrender  .  .  .  (1643),  answered  by 
Prynne  and  Qement  Walker  accusing  him  of  treachery  and 
cowardice,  to  which  he  opposed  Col.  Fiennes  his  Reply,  ...  He 
was  tried  at  St  Albans  by  the  coundl  of  war  in  December,  was 
pronounced  guilty  of  having  surrendered  the  place  improperly, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  He  was,  however,  pardoned,  and  the 
facility  with  which  Bristol  subsequently  capitulated  to  the 
parliamentary  army  induced  Oromwdl  and  the  gBnenJa  to 


exonerate  him  completdy.  His  mOitaiy  career  neverthdesa  now 
came  to  an  end.  He  went  abroad,  and  it  was  some  time  bdoie  he 
reappeared  on  the  political  scene.  In  September  X647  he  was 
induded  in  the  army  committee,  and  on  the  3rd  of  January  1648 
he  became  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety.  He  was, 
however,  in  favour  of  accepting  the  king's  terms  at  Newpoct  in 
December,  and  in  consequence  was  exduded  from  the  House  by 
Pride's  Purge.  An  opponent  of  church  government  in  any  focm, 
he  was  no  friend  to  the  rigid  and  tyrannical  Presbyteriaaism  of 
the  day,  and  inclined  to  Independency  and  Cromwell's  party. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  couridl  of  state  in  X654,  and  in  June 
1655  he  recdVed  the  strange  appointment  of  commissioner  for 
the  custody  of  the  great  seal,  for  which  he  was  certainly  in  no  wr&y 
fitted.  In  the  parliament  of  1654  he  was  returned  for  Oiioiid 
county  and  in  that  of  X656  for  the  univetsity,  while  in  January 
X658  he  was  induded  in  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords.  "Bt  was  la 
favour  of  the  Protector's  assumption  of  the  rpyal  title  and  uised 
his  acceptance  of  it  on  several  occaaions.  His  public  career 
doses  with  addresses  delivered  in  his  capadty  as  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  great  seal  at  the  beginning  of  the  sessions  of 
January  20,  1658,  and  January  2,  1659,  in  which  the  rdi^ixs 
basis  of  Cromwell's  government  is  eqxxially  insisted  upon,  the 
feature  to  which  flermes  throu^iout  his  aueer  had  attadied  most 
value.  On  the  reassembling  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  was 
superseded;  he  took  no  part  in  the  Restoration,  and  died  at 
Newton  Tony  in  Wiltshire  on  the  i6th  of  December  1669. 
Fiennes  married  (z),  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  famous  parlia- 
mentarian Sir  John  Eliot,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  afterwards 
3rd  Viscount  Saye  and  Sde;  and  (2),  Fkanoes,  daughter  of 
Richard  Whitehead  of  Tuderley,  Hants,  by  whom  he  had  three 
daughters. 

Beaidet  the  pamphlets  already  dted,  a  number  of  bis  apeechee  aad 
other  political  tracts  were  pubuahed  (aee  Gen.  Catalogue,  British 
Museum).  Wood  also  attzibuted  to  him  Uonareky  Asserted  (1660) 
(reprinted  in  Somers  Tracts,  vi.  346  [ed.  Scott)),  but  there  seems  no 
reason  to  ascribe  to  him  with  Cfemient  Walker  the  authorship  off 
Sprigge's  At^ia  Redimoa, 

FIERI  FACIAS,  usually  abbreviated  jS.  fa.  (LaL  *'  that  you 
cause  to  be  made  "),  in  English  law,  a  writ  of  execudon  after 
Judgment  obtained  in  action  of  debt  or  damages.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  sheriff,  and  commands  him  to  make  good  the  amoont 
out  of  the  goods  of  the  person  agaizist  whom  judgment  has  been 
obtained.    (See  Execution.) 

FIESCHI,  OIUSBPPB  MARCO  (Z790-Z836),  the  chief  con- 
spirator in  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  PhU^jpe  in  July 
1835,  was  a  native  Of  Murato  in  Corsica.  He  served  under 
Murat,  then  returned  to  Corsica,  where  he  was  condonncd  to 
ten  years'  imprisoiunent  and  perpetual  surveillance  by  the 
police  for  thdt  and  forgery.  After  a  period  of  vagabondage  he 
duded  the  police  and  obtained  a  small  post  in  Paris  by  means 
of  forged  papers;  but  losing  it  on  account  of  his  sus{Mciotts 
manner  of  living,  he  resolved  to  revenge  himsdf  on  society. 
He  took  lodgings  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  and  there,  with 
two  members  of  the  Sod^ti  des  Droits  de  I'Homme,  Morey  and 
P£pin  by  name,  contrived  an  "  infernal  machine,!'  copstmcted 
with  twenty  gun  barrels,  to  be  fired  simultaneously.  On  the 
28th  of  July  Z835,  as  Louis  Philippe  was  passing  along  the  boule- 
vard to  the  Bastille,  accompanied  by  his  three  sons  and  a 
numerous  staff,  the  machine  was  exploded.  A  ball  graced  the 
king's  forehead,  and  his  horse,  with  those  of  the  duke  of  Nemoois 
and  of  the  prince  de  Joinville,  was  shot;  Marshal. 'Mortier  was 
killed,  with  seventeen  other  persons,  and  many  were  wounded; 
but  the  king  and  the  princes  escaped  as  if  by  mirade.  Fleschi 
himself  was  severdy  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  his  marhine, 
and  viunly  attempted  to  escape.  The  attentions  of  the  most 
skilful  physicians  were  lavished  upon  him,  and  his  life  was  saved 
for  the  stroke  of  justice.  On  his  trial  he  named  his  arromplioca> 
displayed  much  bravado,  and  expected  or  pretended  to  expect 
ultimate  pardozL  He  was  condemned  to  death,  and  was  giriUo- 
tined  on  the  Z9th  of  February  Z836.  Morey  and  P£ian  were 
also  executed,  another  accomplice  was  sentenced  to  twenty 
years'  imprisonment  and  one  was  acquitted.  No  less  Uian 
seven  plots  against  the  life  df  Louis  Philippe  had  baei:  discovered 
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bj  tbe  police  within  the  year,  tnd  apologists  were  not  wanting 
in  the  revolutionary  press  for  the  crime  of  Fieschi. 

See  Prods  dt  Fiesckt,  triUdi  desavie  privU^  sa  comdamnation  par 
ta  Cour  dn  Pairs  et  celles  de  us  complices  (2  vols.,  1836);  abo  P. 
Thuieau-Dangin,  Hist,  de  la  monarckie  de  JuiUet  (vol.  iv.  ch.  xii., 
1884). 

FIB8C0  (DE'  FiEScm),  OIOVANHI  LUIOI  (c  1533-1547). 
count  of  Lavagna,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  greatest 
families  of  Liguria,  first  mentioned  in  the  loth  century.  Among 
his  ancestors  were  two  popes  (Innocent  IV.  and  Adrian  V.), 
many  cardinals,  a  king  of  Sicily,  three  saints,  and  many  generals 
and  admirals  of  Genoa  and  other  states.  JSinibaldo-  Fiesco, 
his  father,  had  been  a  close  friend  of  Andrea  D.oria  (?.«.),  and 
had  rendered  many  important  services  to  the  Genoese  republic. 
On  his  death  in  153  a  Giovanni  found  himself  at  the  age  of 
nine  the  head  of  the  family  alid  possessor  of  immense  estates. 
He  grew  up  to  be  a  handsome,  intelligent  youth,  of  attrac- 
tive manners  and  very  ambitious.  He  married  Eleonora  Cibd, 
marchioness  of  Massa,  in  1540,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and 
family  influence.  There  were  many  reasons  which  in^ired  his 
hatred  of  the  Doria  family;  the  almost  absolute  power  wielded 
by  the  aged  admiral  and  the  insolence  of  his  nephew  and  heir 
Giannettino  Doria,  the  commander  of  the  galleys,  were  galling 
to  him  as  to  many  other  Genoese,  and  it  is  said  that  Giannettino 
was  the  lover  of  Fiesoo's  wife.  Moreover,  the  Fiesco  belonged 
to  the  French  or  popahr  party,  while  the  Doria  were  aristocrats 
and  Imperialists.  When  Fiesco  determined  to  conspire  against 
Docia  ht  found  friends  in  many  quarters.  Pope  Paul  III.  was 
the  first  to  encourage  him,  while  both  Pier  Luigi  Famese,  duke 
of  Parma,  and  Frauds  I.  of  France  gave  him  much  assistance 
and  promised  him  many  advantages.  Among  his  associates  in 
Genoa  were  his  brothers  Girolamo  and  Ottobuono,  Verrina 
and  R.  Sacco.  A  number  of  armed  men  from  the  Fiesco  fiefs 
were  secretly  brought  to  Genoa,  and  it  was  agreed  that  on  the 
and  of  January  1547,  during  the  interregnum  before  the  election 
of  the  new  doge,  the  galleys  in  the  port  should  be  seized  and  the 
dty  gates  held.  The  first  part  of  the  programme  was  easily 
carried  out,  and  Giannettino  Doria,  aroused  by  the  tumult, 
mahed  down  to  the  port  and  was  killed,  but  Andrea  escaped 
from  the  dty  in  time.  The  conspirators  attempted  to  gain 
poasesafam  of  the  government,  but  unfortunately  for  them 
Giovanni  Lui^,  whOe  crossing  a  plank  from  the  quay  to  one 
cl  the  galleys,  fell  into  the  water  and  was  drowned.  The  news 
spread  oonsteroation  among  the  Fiesco  faction,  and  Girolamo 
Fiesoo  found  few  adherents.  They  came  to  terms  with  the 
senate  and  were  granted  a  general  amnesty.  Doria  returned 
to  Genoa  on  the  4th  thirsting  for  revenge,  and  in  spite  of  the 
amnesty  he  confiscated  the  Fiesco  estates;  Girolamo  had  shut 
himself  up,  with  Verrina  and  Sacco  and  other  conspirators,  in 
his  caatk  of  Montobbia,  which  the  Cvenoese  at  Dona's  insliga^ 
tion  besieged  and  captured,  drolamo  Fiesco  and  Verrina  were 
tried,  tortured  and  executed;  all  their  estates  were  seized,  some 
of  which,  induding  Torriglia,  Doria  obtained  for  himself.  Otto- 
biiooo  Fiesco,  who  had  escaped,  was  captured  eight  years  after- 
wards and  put  to  death  by  Doria's  orders. 

There  are  many  accounts  of  the  conspiracy,  of  which  perhaps  the 
best  Is  ooatained  in  £.  Petit's  Andri  Doria  (Paris,  1887),  chs.  xi. 
and  xS.*  where  all  the  chief  authorities  are  quoted ;  see  also  Calligari, 
La  Cet^ura  del  Fiesco  (Venice  1892),  and  Gavazzo,  Nuari  documenti 
stJlaeempmradeleonle  Fiesco  (Genoa,  1886);  E.  Bemab6-Brea,  in  his 
SmBa  ctrngimra  di  Giaeanni  Lutgi  Fieschi^  publishes  many  important 
dncnmmts,  wfiile  L  Capelioni's  Congiura  del  Fieuo,  edited  by 
Ofivieri,  and  A.  Mascanfi's  Congiura  del  conte  Giovanni  Luigi  de* 
FieseU  MncwcnN  i6a9)  may  be  commended  among  the  eariier 
works.  The  Fiesco  conspiracy  has  been  the  subject  ormany  poems 
and  diainas,  of  which  the  most  famous  is  that  by  Schiller.  See  also 
under  Doria,  AirDK£A:FARNBSs.  (L.  V.*) 

PIBMLB  (anc.  Paesulae,  q.v.),  a  town  and  episcopal  see 
of  Tnacany,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Florence,  from  which  it 
is  3  m.  K.E.  by  electric  tramway.  Pop.  (1901)  town  4951, 
commtine  x6.8z6.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  970  ft.  above  sea-level, 
and  ixnnmands  a  fine  view.  The  cathedral  of  S.  Roroolo  is  an 
cariy  and  simple  example  of  the  Tuscan  Romanesque  style; 
it  is  a  small  basilica,  begun  in  1028  and  restored  in  1256.  The 
picturesque  battkmented  campanile  belongs  to   1213.    The 


tomb  of  the  bishop  Leonardo  Salutat!  (d.  1466).  with  a  beautiful 
portrait  bust  by  the  sculptor  Mino  da  Fiesole  (1431-1484), 
is  fine.  The  Z3th-ccntury  Palazzo  Pretorio  contains  a  small 
museum  of  antiquities.  The  Frandscan  monastery  commands 
a  fine  view.  The  church  of  S.  Maria  Primecana  has  some  works 
of  art,  and  S.  Alessandro,  which  is  attributed  to  the  6th  century, 
contains  fifteen  andent  columns  of  dpollino.  The  inhabitants 
of  Fiesole  are  Uirgely  engaged  in  straw-plaiting. 

Below  Fiesole,  between  it  and  Florence,  lies  San  Domenio) 
di  Fiesole  (485  ft.);  in  the  Dominican  monastery  the  painter, 
Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole  (1387-1455),  lived  until  he 
went  to  S.  Marco  at  Florence.  Here,  too,  is  the  Badia  di  Fiesol^ 
founded  in  loaS  and  le-erected  about  1456-1466  by  a  follower 
of  Brunelleschi.  It  is  an  irregular  pile  of  buildings,  in  fine  and 
simple  early  Renaissance  style;  a  small  part  of  the  original 
facade  of  1028  in  black  and  white  marble  is  preserved.  The 
interior  of  the  Church  is  decorated  with  sculptures  by  pupils  of 
Desiderio  da  Settignano.  The  slopes  of  the  hill  on  which  Fiesole 
stands  are  covered  with  fine  villas.  To  the  S.E.  of  Fiesole  lies 
Monte  Ceceri  (1453  ft.),  with  quarries  of  grey  pietra  serena, 
largely  used  in  Florence  for  building.  To  the  £.  of  this  lies  the 
14th-century  castle  of  Vind^ta  restored  and  fitted  up  in  the 
medieval  style. 

FIFE,  an  eastern  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Firth  of  Tay.  £.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  W.  by  the  shires  of  Perth,  Kinross  and  Clackmannan.  The 
Isle  of  May,  Inchkdth,  Inchcolm,  Inchgarvie  and  the  islet  of 
Oxca^  belong  to  the  shire.  It  has  an  area  of  322,844,  acres  or 
504  sq.  m.  Its  coast-line  measure  108  m.  The  Lomond  Hills 
to  the  S.  and  S.W.  of  Falkland,  of  which  West  Lomond  is  17 13  ft. 
high  and  East  Lomond  1471  ft.,  Saline  HiU  (1x78  ft.)  to  the  N.W. 
of  Dunfermline,  and  Benarty  (x  131  ft.)  on  the  confines  of  Kinross 
are  the  chief  hdghts.  Of  the  rivers  the  Eden  is  the  longest; 
formed  on  the  borders  of  Kinross-shire  by  the  confluence  of 
Seattle  Bum  and  Carmore  Bum,  it  pursues  a  wandering  course 
for  a5  m.  N.E.,  partly  through  the  Howe,  or  Hollow  of  Fife,  and 
empties  into  the  North  Sea.  There  is  good  trout  fishing  in  its 
upper  waters,  but  weirs  prevent  salmon  from  ascending  it. 
The  Leven  drains  the  loch  of  that  name  and  enters  the  Forth 
at  the  town  of  Leven  after  flowing  eastward  for  15  m.  There 
are  numerous  factories  at  various  points  on  its  banks.  The 
Ore,  rising  not  far  from  Roscobie  Hills  to  the  north  of  Dunferm- 
line, foUows  a  mainly  north-easterly  course  for  X5  m.  till  it  joins 
the  Leven  at  Windygatesl  The  old  loch  of  Ore  which  was  an 
expansion  of  its  water  was  long  ago  rechumed.  Motray  Water 
finds  its  source  in  the  parish  of  KUmany,  a  few  miles  W.  by  N. 
of  Cupar,  makes  a  bold  sweep  towards  the  north-east,  and  then, 
taking  a  southeriy.  turn,  enters  the  head-waters  of  St  Andrews 
Bay,  after  a  course  of  12  m.  The  prindpal  lochs  are  Loch 
Fitty,  Loch  Gelly,  Loch  Glow  and  Loch  Lindores;  they  are 
smi^  but  afford  some  sport  for  trout,  perch  and  pike.  "  Fresh- 
water mussels  "  occur  in  Loch  Fitty.  There  are  no  glens,  and  the 
only  large  valley  is  the  fertile  Stntheden,  which  supplies  part 
of  the  title  of  the  combined  baronies  of  Stratheden  (created 

1836)  and  Campbell  (created  X84X). 

Geology. — Between  Damhead  and  Tayport  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  low-lying  Howe  oi  Fife  the  higher  j^round  is  formed  of  Lower  Old 
Red  Sandstone  volcanic  rocks,  consisting  of  red  and  purple  por- 
phyrites  and  andesites  and  some  coarae  agglomerates,  which,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Auchtermuchty,  are  rounded  and  conglomeratic. 
These  rocks  have  a  gentle  dip  towards  the  S.S.E.  They  are  overlaid 
unconformably  by  the  soft  red  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Old  Red 
series  which  underiie  the  Howe  of  Fife  from  Loch  Leven  to  the 
coast.  The  quarries  in.  these  rocks  in  Dura  Den  are  famous  for 
fossil  fishes.  Following  the  Old  Red  rocks  conformably  arc  the 
Carboniferous  formations  which  occupy  the  remainder  of  tne  county, 
and  are  well  exposed  on  the  coast  and  in  the  numerous  quarries. 
The  Carboniferous  rocks  indude,  at  the  base,  the  Caldferous  Sand- 
stone scries  of  dark  shales  with  thin  limestones,  sandstones  and  coals. 
They  arc  best  developed  around  Fife  Ness,  between  St  Andrews  and 
Elie,  and  again  around  Burntisland  between  Kirkcaldy  and  Inver- 
keithing  Bay.  In  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series,  which  comes 
next  in  upward  succession,  arc  the  valuable  gas-coals  and  ironstones 
worked  in  the  coal-fickis  of  Dunfermline,  Sahne,  Oakley,  Torrybum 
Kirkcaldy  and  Markinch.  The  true  Coal  Measures  lie  m  the  district 
around  Dysart  and  Leven,  East  Wcmyss  and  Kioglaaaie,  and  they 
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OiHufc  flixf  ^iricuUm.— Since  tlic  higher  hilU  lUlie  i 

willda  from  the  North  Sea,  which  often,  save  in  the  more  Eihe] 
IRM,  check  the  ptogreu  ol  vegelatioo.  At  an  elevation  of ; 
600  ft.  abovt  the  Ma  harveits  are  three  01  four  weelu  liter  than 
in  the  valleyi  aad  low-lying  coait-Und-  The  dimaic,  OD  the 
whole,  ii  mild,  pTOiimity  to  the  tea  qualifying  the  heat  in  lumaer 
and  the  cold  in  winter.  The  average  annual  rainfall  Is  ji  in., 
rather  leas  in  the  Eut  Neuk  diltriFt  and  around  St  Andrewi, 
lomewhit  more  ai  the  hilts  an  approached,  late  lummcr  and 
autumn  being  the  wet  kbmii.  Tie  average  temperature  for 
January  ii  jS°  F.,  lor  July  59'S°,  and  for  the  yesr  ^t6°.  Four- 
filths  of  the  total  aiea  is  under  cultivation,  and  though  the 
acreage  under  grain  is  smallei  than  it  wai,  the  yield  of  each  crop 
is  itill  eitiaotdiruitUy  good,  oala.  barley,  wheat  being  the  order 
oi  acnage.  01  (be  green  crapa  most  aiiention  ii  given  to  turnips. 
Potaloa  also  do  well.  The  acreage  under  permanent  pasture 
and  wood  Is  very  conudcrable-  Cattle  an  maiuly  kept  far  feed- 
ing purposes,  and  dairy  fanning,  though  attracting  more  notice, 
has  never  been  folloiied  more  than  10  aupply  local  markets. 
Sbcep-lanning,  however,  ii  oo-lhe  Increase,  and  the  raising  of 
horses,  cspeciilly  farm  horses,  Is  an  important  pursuit.  They 
are  strong,  active  and  hardy,  with  a  Urge  admiiture,  or  purely, 
of  Clydesdale  blood.  The  poniei.  hunters  and  carriage  horses  so 
bred  are  highly  esteemed.  The  strain  of  pigs  has  been  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  Berkihires.  North  of  the  Eden  the  loil, 
though  generally  thin,  is  fertile,  but  the  sandy  waste  of  Tenta 
Moor  is  beyond  redemption.  From  St  Andrews  southwarda  all 
along  the  coaat  the  land  is  very  productive.  That  adjacent  to 
the  East  Neuk  consists  chiefly  ol  clay  and  rich  loam.  From 
Leven  to  loverkellhing  it  variei  from  a  light  sand  to  a  rich 
dayey  loam.  Eicepiing  Siratheden  and  Siraihleven.  which  are 
mostly  rich,  fertile  loam,  the  interior  is  principally  cold  and  stiff 
elay  or  thin  loam  with  strong  dayey  subaoQ.  Pa«  of  the  Howe  of 
Fife  is  Ught  and  shingly  and  covered  with  heather.  Some  small 
peat  mosses  alill  eiist,  and  near  Lochgelly  there  \3  a  tract  ol 
wasic,  partly  moss  and  partly  heath.  The  chancier  of  the  farm 
management  may  be  judged  by  its  results.  The  best  methods  are 
pursued,  and  houses,  steadings  and  cottages  are  all  in  good  order, 
commodious  and  comfortable.  lUbbiU,  hares,  pheasants  and 
partridges  are  common  in  certain  districts;  roe  deer  are  occasion- 
ally seen;  wild  geese,  ducks  and  teal  haunt  the  lochs;  pigeon- 
house*  are  fairly  numerous;  and  grouse  and  blackcock  are 
plentiful  on  the  Lomond  moon.  The  shire  ia  well  suited  for 
[ox-hunting,  and  there  are  packs  in  both  the  eastern  and  the 
western  division  of  Fife. 

ifuuHf.— Neit  to  Idnarkahire,  Fife  la  the  largest  coil- 
pniJudDC  county  In  Scotland.  The  coal-field  may  roughly  be 
divided  Into  the  Dunfermline  basin  (including  Halbealh,  Loch- 
fcUf  >od  Kelty),  where  the  principal  house  coals  ue  found,  atid 


the  WemyM  or  Dyiart  biilD  (including  HetUI  and  Ibe  hints- 
land),  where  gas-coal  of  the  best  quality  is  obuiiwd.  Coal  is  tbo 
eitensively  worked  at  Culross.  Canwck,  FaUield,  DonibtiKle, 

Ladybauk,  KilcDnquhai  and  elsewhete.  Beds  of  itanslone, 
limesttme,  santlsione  and  shale  lie  in  many  places  contiguous  to 
the  coaL  Bbckband  ironstone  b  worked  at  Lochgelly  and 
Oakley,  where  there  are  large  smelting  fumacca.  Oil  shale  ii 
*ark«l  at  BurotisUnd  and  Aiidiie  near  CraiL  Among  ibe 
principal  linustone  quarries  are  those  at  Chatiestoam,  Bural- 
iiland  and  Culta-  Freeslooe  of  superior  quality  Is  quarried  Bl 
Strathmigio,  Bumtialaml  and  DunfermUne.  Whuistone  of 
unxtsual  hardness  and  durability  is  obtained  in  neariy  cvtrj 
district.  Lead  has  been  worked  in  the  Lomond  Hills  and  copper 
and  zinc  have  been  met  with,  though  nol  in  paying  quantities. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  trap  lufsat  Etie  then  have 
been  found  pyropes  (a  variety  of  dark-nd  glllKt),  which  art 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  Scottish  pRoous  stones  and 
an  sold  under  the  name  of  Elie  rubiea. 

0(*n-  Indutlria.—Tbe  slapla  manufacture  ia  linen,  rangiog 
from  the  ^est  damaska  to  the  coarsest  ducks  and  aackings.  lu 
duel  scats  are  at  Kirkcaldy  and  Dunfermline.bui  it  is  carried  on  at 
many  of  the  inland  towns  and  viUagci,  especially  Iboae  siiuated 
near  the  Eden  and  Leven,  on  the  banks  of  which  tiveii,  as  *dl  u 
at  Kirkcaldy,  Dunfermline  and  Ceres,  are  found  tbe  Ueacbiag- 
greens-  Kirkcaldy  Is  famous  for  its  oil-cloth  and  liitoleun. 
Most  of  the  leading  (owns  poosess  brewciies  and  tanneries,  and 
tbe  largest  dislillciies  are  at  Cameron  Bridge  and  Bumti^and. 
Woollen  doth  is  made  to  a  small  extent  in  several  towns,  and 
fishing-net  at  Kirkcaldy,  Largo  and  West  Wemyaa.  Paper  ■ 
manufactured  at  Guardbiidgc,  Marliinch  atkd  Letliei  earthen- 
ware at  Kirkcaldy;  tobacco  st  Dunfermline  and  Kirkcaldy; 
engineering  works  and  iron  foundries  are  found  at  Kirkcaldy  and 
DunlermLne;  and  shipbuilding  Is  c«nied  on  at  Klngbon. 
Dysart.  Burntisland,  Inverkrithing  and  Tayport.  From  lover- 
keitbtng  all  the  way  round  the  coast  to  Newbut^  IbcrE  ate 
harbouis  at  diSennt  points.  They  are  mostly  of  moderate 
dUnenslons,  the  principal  port  being  Kirkcaldy.  The  largest 
salmon  fisheries  are  conducted  at  Newbur^  and  the  chief  seal  of 
the  herring  fishery  b  Anstruther.  but  most  of  the  coast  lowas 
take  some  part  in  the  £shing  either  oS  ibc  iboK,  or  at  slalion 
farther  north,  or  in  the  deep  sea. 

CintiHiiRiciiliMi.— The  North  British  nOwiy  poacsMi  i 
monopoly  in  the  shire.  From  the  Forth  Bridge  Ibe  main  line 
ft^ows  the  coast  as  far  as  Dysart  and  then  turns  northwards  to 
Ladybank,  where  it  diverges  to  the  north-cast  lor  Cupar  and  the 
Tay  Bridge,  From  Thornton  Junction  a  branch  runs  10  Dun- 
'^ne  and  another  to  Methil,  and  here  begins  also  the  coast 
ir  Leven.  Cmil  and  St  Andrews  which  touches  tbe  main  Lne 
at  Leuchars  Junction;  at  Marhinch  a  branch  runs  to 
Leslie;  at  Ladybank  then  an  branches  to  Mawcarse  Junction. 
a  Newburgh  and  Perth;  and  at  Leuchan  Junction  a  loop 
jns  lo  Tayport  aod  Newport,  jmning  the  main  at  Wormit. 
the  Forth  Bridge  the  system  also  connects,  via  Dunlem- 
line,  with  Alloa  and  Stirling  In  the  W.  and  wllh  Klnnos  and 
in  the  N-  From  Dunlermlinc  there  is  a  branch  to  ChaHes- 
whicb  on  that  account  Is  sometimes  called  the  port  of 
Dunfermline. 

Pffulalim  and  Casffinioi/.— The  population  was  iijojfi 
iSot,  and  118,840  in  iqoi,  when  iu  persons  spoke  Gaelic 
,d  English  and  j  Gaelic  only.  The  chief  towns  an  tbe 
Aostrutheisfpop,  in  1901.49]]].  Buckhaven<B8]B),  Bum tislind 
(4846),  CowdeDbcath(79aS). Cupar  (4]Ti},Dunlermline(]s,tj!!2, 
Dysart  (356'),  Kelly  (39*6),  Kirkcaldy  (34.0J9),  Leslie  OsBj). 
Leven  (5577),  Lochgelly  (S4?").  Lumphinnans  (J071),  Newport 
(J869),  St  Andrews  (7611).  Tayport  (]l"i)  "d  Wemyaa  (ijji). 
For  parliamentary  purposes  Fife  Is  divided  into  an  easirra 
id  a  western  division,  each  reluming  one  member.  It  alio 
eludes  the  Kirkcaldy  district  of  patUamentaty  burghs  (coo- 
ising  Burntisland,  Dysart,  Kinghom  and  Kirkcaldy),  and  the 
1  Andrews  diitrict  ((he  two  Anstrulhett,  CnH.  Cupar,  Kilreony, 
Pittenweem  and  St  Andrews);  while  Culross.  DunlermliK 
and  Inverkeiihing  an  grtnipcd  with  the  StlHing  district     As 
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regards  education  the  county  is  under  school-board  jurisdiction, 
and  In  respect  of  higher  education  its  equipment  is  effective. 
St  Andrews  contains  several  excellent  schools;  at  Cupar  there  is 
the  Bdl-Bazter  school;  at  Dunfermline  and  Kirkdady  there  are 
high  schools  and  at  Anstruther  there  is  the  Waid  Academy. 

History, — ^In  remote  times  the  term  Fife  was  applied  to  the 
pfniniwla  lying  between  the  estuaries  of  the  Tay  and  Forth 
and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  mainland  by  the  Ochil  Hills. 
Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  Picts  of  the  northern  branch  and 
their  country  was  long  known  as  Pictavia.  Doubtless  it  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  territory  was  long  subject  to  the  rule 
of  an  independent  king  that  Fife  itself  came  to  be  called  distinct- 
ively The  Kingdom,  a  name  of  which  the  natives  are  still  proud. 
The  Romans  effected  no  settlement  in  the  province,  though  it  is 
probaUe  that  they  temporarily  occupied  points  here  and  there. 
In  any  case  the  Romans  left  no  impression  on  the  civilization  of 
the  natives.  With  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries — especially 
St  Serf,  St  Kenneth,  St  Rule,  St  Adrian,  St  Moran  and  St  Fillan— 
and  conversion  of  the  Picts  went  on  apace.  Interesting  memorials 
of  these  devout  missionaries  exist  in  the  numerous  coast  caves 
between  Dysart  and  St  Andrews  and  in  the  crosses  and  sculptured 
stones,  some  doubtless  of  pre-Christian  origin,  to  be  seen  at  various 
places.  The  word  Fife,  according  to  Skene,  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  Jutland  Fibk  (pronounced  Fife)  meaning  "  forest," 
and  was  probably  first  used  by  the  Frisians  to  describe  the  country 
behind  the  coasts  of  the  Forth  and  Tay,  where  Frisian  tribes  are 
supposed  to  have  settled  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  The 
next  Immigration  was  Danish,  which  left  lasting  traces  in  many 
place-names  (such  as  the  frequent  use  of  lav  for  bill).  An 
ancient  division  of  the  Kingdom  into  Fife  and  Fothrif  survived 
for  a  period  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  line  of  demarcation 
nu&  from  Leven  to  the  east  of  Cults,  thence  to  the  west  of  Collessie 
and  thence  to  the  east  of  Auchtermuchty.  To  the  east  of  this 
line  lay  Fife  proper.  In  1426  the  first  shire  of  Kinross  was 
formed,  consisting  of  Kinross  and  Orwell,  and  was  enlarged  to 
lis  present  dimensions  by  the  transference  from  Fife  of  the 
parHhrs  of  Portmoak,  Oeish  and  TuUiebole.  Although  the 
county  ham  lain  outside  of  the  main  stream  of  Scottish  history, 
its  records  are  far  from  dull  or  unimportant.  During  the  reigns 
of  the  earlier  Stuarts,  Dunfermline,  Falkland  and  St  Andrews 
were  often  the  scene  of  solemn  pageantry  and  romantic  episodes. 
Out  of  the  seventy  royal  burglu  in  Scotland  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  axe  situated  in  the  shire.  However,  notwithstanding 
the  marked  preference  of  the  Stuarts,  the  Kingdom  did  not 
hesitate  to  play  the  leading  part  in  the  momentous  dramas  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  Covenant,  and  by  the  x8th  century  the 
people  had  ceased  to  regard  the  old  royal  line  with  any  but 
sentimental  interest,  and  the  Jacobite  risings  of  1715  and  1745 
evoked  only  the  most  lukewarm  support. 
See  Sir  Robert  Sibbald.  History  of  the  Sheriffdom  of  Pift  and 
voss;  Rev.  J.  W.  Taylor,  Uistorual  AntiquUies  of  Fifo  (1875): 
H.  MUlar,  Fift.  Pictorial  and  Historical  (Cupar.  1895);  Sheriff 
Aeneas  Mackay,  sketch  of  the  History  of  Fife  (Edinburgh.  1890); 
History  «/  Fife  and  Kinross  (Scottish  County  History  senes)  (Edin- 
bafgb,  1896);  John  Ceddie.  Tke  Fringe  of  Fife  (Edinburgh,  1894). 

Pm  (Fr.  jK/re;  Med.  Ger.  Sckwmerpfeijf,  FeUpfeiff\  Ital. 
ettofuM),  originally  the  small  primitive  cylindrical  transverse 
Sute,  now  the  small  Bb  military  flute,  usually  conoidal  in  bore, 
used  in  a  drum  and  fife  band.  The  pitch  of  the  fife  lies  between 
that  of  the  concert  flute  and  piccolo.  The  fife,  like  the  flute,  is 
an  open  pipe,  for  although  the  upper  end  is  stopped  by  means 
of  a  cork,  an  outlet  is  provided  by  the  embouchure  which  is 
never  entirely  closed  by  the  lips.  The  six  finger-holes  of  the 
primitive  flute,  with  the  open  end  of  the  tube  for  a  key-note, 
gave  the  diatonic  scale  of  the  fundamental  octave;  the  second 
octave  was  produced  by  overblowing  the  notes  of  the  funda- 
mental scale  an  octave  higher;  part  of  a  third  octave  was 
obtained  by  means  of  the  higher  harmonics  produced  by  using 
certain  of  the  finger-holes  as  vent-holes.  The  modem  fife  has, 
in  addition  to  the  six  finger-holes,  4,  5  or  6  keys.  Mersenne 
describes  and  figures  the  fife,  which  had  in  his  day  the  compass 
9i  a  fifteenth.*    The  fife,  which,  he  sUtes,  differed  from  the 

^Harmomeumetrsdle  (Paris,  1636),  bk.  v.  prop.  9,  pp.  241-244. 
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German  flute  only  in  having  a  louder  and  more  brilliant  tone  and 
a  shorter  and  narrower  bore,  was  the  instrument  used  by  the 
Swiss  with  the  drum.  The  sackbut,  or  s^pent,  was  used  as  its 
bass,  for,  as  Mersenne  explains,  the  bass  instrument  could  not 
be  made  long  enough,  nor  could  the  hands  reach  the  holes, 
although  some  flutes  were  actually  made  with  keys  and  had  the 
tube  doubled  back  as  in  the  bassoon.' 

The  words  life  and  the  Fr.  fifre  were  undoubtedly  derived  from 
the  Ger.  PfeiJ,  the  fife  being  caUed  by  Prsetorius*  Sckmeiurpf^ 
and  FMpfei^t  while  Martin  Agtioola,*  writing  a  century  eariier 
(15M),  mentions  the  transverse  flute  l>y  the  names  td  QnerckpfeiW 
or  Sckweiterffeiff,  which  Sebastian  Virdung*  writes  Zwerchpfeiff. 
The  Old  English  spelling  was  pk^e,  pMtke  oeffyffe.  The  fife  was  in 
use  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  i6cn  century,  for  at  a  muster  of 
the  dtisens  of  London  in  1540,  drowmes  and  ffyffes  are  mentioned. 
At  the  battle  of  St  Quentin  (1557)  the  list  01  the  English  army* 
employed  states  that  one  trumpet  was  allowed  to  each  cavalry  troop 
of  100  men.  and  &drum  and  fife  to  each  hundred  of  foot.  A  dmmme 
and  phife  were  also  em|doyed  at  one  shilling  per  diem  for  the  "  Treyoe 
of  ArtiUcry."'  This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  modern  military  band, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  its  formation.  In  England 
the  adoption  of  the  fife  as  a  military  instrument  was  due  to  the 
initiative  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  sent  to  Vienna  for  ten  good  drums 
and  as  many  fifers.*  Ralph  Smith*  gives  rules  for  drummers  and 
filers  who,  in  addition  to  the  duty  of  giving  signals  in  peace  and  war 
to  the  company,  were  expected  to  be  brave,  secret  and  ingenious, 
and  masters  01  several  languages,  for  they  were  oft  sent  to  parley 
with  the  enemy  and  were  entrusted  with  honourable  but  dangerous 
missions.  In  158^  the  drum  and  fife  formed  part  of  the  furniture 
for  war  among  the  companies  of  the  dty  01  London.*  Queen 
Elisabeth  (according  to  Michaud,  Biop.  unioersdU.  tome  xiii.  p.  60) 
had  a  peculiar  taste  for  noisy  music,  and  during- meals  bad  a  concert 
of  twelve  trumpets,  two  kettledrums,  with  files  and  drums.  The 
fife  became  such  a  favourite  military  instrument  during  the  l6th 
and  17th  centuries  in  England  that  it  displaced  the  bagpipe;  it 
was,  however,  in  turn  superseded  early  in  the  i8th  oentuiy  by  the 
hautboy  (see  Oboe),  introduced  from  France.  In  the  middle  of  the 
1 8th  century  the  fife  was  reintroduced  into  the  British  army  band 
by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  "  in  the  Guards  in  1745,  commemorated 
by  William  Hogarth's  pictua  of  the  "  March  of  the  Guards  towards 
Scotland  in  1745,"  in  which  are  seen  a  drummer  and  fifer;  and  by 
Colonel  Bedfordinto  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery  in  1748,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  when  a  Hanoverian  fifer,  John  Ulnch,  was  brought 
over  from  Flandere  as  instructor.*'  In  1747  the  I9ch  regiment, 
known  as  Green  Howards,  also  had  the  advantage  of  a  Hanoverian 
fifer  as  teacher,  a  youth  presented  by  his  colonel  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Williams  commanding  the  r^roent  at  Bcxs-le-Duc.  Drum 
and  fife  bands  in  a  short  time  became  common  in  all  infantry  regi- 
ments, while  among  the  cavalry  the  trumpet  prevailed. 

For  the  acoustics,  construction  and  origin  of  the  fife  see  Flutb. 
Illustrations  of  the  fife  may  be  seen  in  Cowdray's  picture  of  an  en- 
campment at  Portsmouth  in  1548;  in  Sandtovxl's  "Coronation 
Procession  of  James  II.,"  and  in  C.  R.  Day's  Descriptiee  Cataloguet 
pi.  i.  (F)  (description  No.  42,  p.  27).  (K.  Sj 

FIFTH  MONARCHT  HDf,  the  name  of  a  Puritan  sect  in 
England  which  for  a  time  supported  the  government  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  preparation  for  the  "  fifth 
monarchy,"  that  is  for  the  monarchy  which  should  succeed  the 
Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  and  during 
which  Christ  should  reign  on  earth  with  His  saints  for  a  thousand 
years.  These  sectaries  aimed  at  bringing  about  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  the  existing  laws  and  institutions,  and  the  sub^^tution 
of  a  simpler  code  based  upon  the  law  of  Moses.  Disappointed 
at  the  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes,  they  soon  began 
to  agitate  against  the  government  and  to  vilify  Cromwell;  but 
the  arrest  of  their  leaders  and  preachers,  Christopher  Feake, 
John  Rogers  and  others,  cooled  their  ardour,  and  they  were, 
perforce,  content  to  cherish  their  hopes  in  secret  unto  after  the 
Restoration.  Then,  on  the  6th  of  January  1661,  a  band  of  fifth 
monarchy  men,  headed  by  a  cooper  named  lliomas  Venner, 

*  For  an  illustration  of  one  of  these  bass  flutes  see  article  Flutb, 
fig.  3. 

*  Syntagma  mnsicum  (WoIfenbQttel,  1 618).  pp.  40-41  of  Reprint. 

*  Muiica  inilrumentalis  (Wittenberg,  1529). 


(London, 

*  Id.  »  Stowe's  CkfonicUs,  p.  702. 

"  Grose,  Military  Antiquities  (London,  1801),  vol.  ii. 
*'  Sec  Colonel  P.  Forbes  Macbcan.  Memoirs  of  tke  Royal  R^meni  of 
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Artillery. 


wbo  Hu  one  at  thdt  picacbcn, 
pOAMSVon  of  London.  Most  of  th 
pcboDcn,  and  on  Ibe  tglh  ud  ii: 
otben  were  eiecuted  lor  Iiigb  li 
ipedxl  doctiiKt  ol.tbc  Kct  ciLhei 
1  mHdcr  form  oE 


an  illcmpt  to  ohuin 
RcilhcrkUtedoruken 
anuvy  Venner  and  ten 
From  tbti  time  the 
out,  or  becunc  merged 
Ibt  to  that  whkli  exiiti 


«  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Piifan^  af 

all,  taiiim  ILondon,  1S94-1901); 

It  of  the  riling  o(  i65i  ■«  Sit  John  Bcraby, 

JfiMwi.  i6j4-i6ie.  edited  by  J.  J.  Culwnglit  (LowkHi,  tBrsJ. 

FI8,  the  popular  name  ^vea  to  plloU  o(  Iht  genui  Fitui,  an 
extcDAive  group,  included  in  tbe  natural  order  Moractae,  and 
characteriied  by  a  lemarkable  devebpiaent  o[  tbe  pttr-shiped 
receptacle,  the  edge  of  which  curves  inwardi,  »  as  to  fonn  a 
aauiy  cjoiied  cavity,  baling  the  numerou  fertile  and  neiiif 
Sowers  mingled  on  its  lurface.  Tbe  £gi  vary  greatly  in  htbii  ,— 
aome  being  low  trailing  ihruba,  otbcrs  gigantic  trees,  among  the 


SctiptUKt.'     Prom  a  puiagc  in  Hertidotu  the  Eg  wouM  won  to 

'  «en  unknown  to  the  reniani  in  the  dayi  ol  the  £nt  Cyniti 

must  have  spread  in  remote  agei  over  all  the  diiliictt 

around  the  Aegean  and  Levant.     Tlie  Greeks  art  aaid  to  havv 

ceived  it  froni  Caria  (hence  the  ipedhc  name);  but  the  fruit  so 

iproved  under  Hellenic  culture  that  Attic  £gi  became  celebrated 

luugbnut  the  East,  and  special  lawi  were  made  to  regulate 


,  ^oZvu),  our  word  sycophant  ii  usually  derived, 
lig  was  one  of  ihe  principal  articles  oF  sustenance  among 
'^      '  (;  the  Spartans  especially  used  it  largely  at  their  pu 
From  Hellas,  at  some  prehistoric  period,  it  was  Ir 

d  to  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands.     Fliny  enumer 


|u 
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most  atriking  lonni  of  those  lioiriati  forests  to  which  they  ■ 
chiefly  indigenoui.  Tbey  have  alternate  leaves,  and  abound  in 
milky  juice,  usually  acrid,  tbough  in  ■  in  iostances  suffidenl 
mild  to  be  used  for  ilUylng  tbirst-  This  juice  contains  caoi 
cbouc  In  large  quaotiiy. 

Piau  Carica  (figure  i),  which  yields  the  well-known  figs 
commerce,  is  a  bush  or  small  tree— rarely  mote  than  iS  or  10 
high,— with  broad,  rough,  dedduoua  leaves,  very  deeply  lobcd  in 
the  cultivated  varieties,  but  in  the  wild  plant  sometimes  nearly 
entire.  Tlie  greeh,  rough  branches  bear  the  solitary,  neatly 
sessile  lecepiaclcs  la  the  aiils  of  the  leaves.  Tlte  male  Howers  ai 
placed  chieSy  in  the  upper  part  of  tbe  cavity,  and  In  noi 
varieties  an  lew  in  number.  As  it  ripens,  the  receptacle  enlargi 
greatly,  and  the  numerous  single-seeded  ^ricarps  or  true  Iruil 
become  imbedded  in  it.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  ^  never  acquin 
(he  succulence  of  the  cultivated  kinds.     The  £g  seems  to  t 

stale  in  most  of  the  coiftitiies  around  Ihe  Mediterranean.  Fro] 
the  ease  with  which  the  nutrilious  fruit  can  be  preserved,  it 
wu  probaUy  one  of  the  earliest  objects  ol  cultivation,  ai  may 
be  infcned  from  the  frequent  allusiou  to  it  b  the  Eebnw 


most  esteemed  by  Roman  epicures;  white  he  describe* 
home  growth  as  furnishing  a  large  portion  of  tbe  food  ol 
s,  particulaiiy  those  employed  in  agriculture,  by  whom 

fig-haivBSi.     In  Latin  myths  tbe  plant  pliyi  an  important  part. 

""  '      -      '      ,  it  was  employed  in  religious  ceremonies; 

rnhadowed  the  twin  founders  of  Rome  in 

iblem  of  the  future  pio^^ty  al  the  race, 

testified  to  the  high  value  set  upon  the  fruit  by  the  nalioiia  ol 

antiquity.     Tbe  tree  is  now  cultivated  in  all  tbe  Seditemoeao 

Lries,  but  the  larger  portion  of  our  lupply  of  figs  comet  Inun 

Minor,  Ihe  Spanish  Fcoinsula  and  the  soutb  of  Fiance. 

E  of  Asiatic  Tuikey  are  considered  Ibe  best.    Tbe  van'etJe* 

■Lremdy  numerous,  and  the  fruit  i)  of  various  colours,  from 

deep  purple  to  yellow,  or  nearly  while.    Tbe  trees  nsually  bear 

I, — one  in  the  early  summer  from  the  buds  of  ibc  last 

olbei  in  the  autumn  from  those  on  tbe  spring  growth; 

I  forms  the  chief  harvest.     Many  of  tbe  immature 

receptacles  drop  off  from  imperfect  fertiliiation,  which  drcum- 

Itance  has  led,  from  very  andenl   times,  to  the  practice  of 

'^priJUaliait^    Branches  of  the  wild  fig  in  flower  are  placed  over 

Ihe  cult  vated  bushes.     Certain  hymenopterous  insects,  of  Ibe 

lenera  Biatlepliaia  and  Sycapkata,  which  frequent  the  wild  fig, 

enter  the  minute  orifite  of  the  receptacle,  a^iarently  to  depoait 

Ihe  r  eggs;  conveying  thus  the  pollen  more  completely  to  the 

(tjgmas  they  ensure  the  fertilisation  and  consequent  ripening  of 

tbe  fruit     Bysome  the  nature  of  the  process  hss been  questioned, 

and  the  better  maturation  of  the  fruit  attributed  merely  to  tbe 

mtilus  given  by  the  punctureof  the  insect,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

apple   but  tl 


imaU  ti 


0  dry  in 


-thoseof  better  oualilv  being  much  pulled 

prepared,  the  fruit  is  packed 

fbe  best  kind,  koownasclemi,  are  shipped  at  Smyrna,  where  (be 
'  Of  these  the  one  of  ihe  Barrrt,  Fii.tiie  (Mark.  xi.  ii.r^  so-ir : 

nilhtrtd  away,  hu  been  much  diicuBrd  among  theabgiana  Tbe 
iifticiiky  ii  In  Mirk  u.  13:  "And  HeiDg  a  (ig.tree  afmr  ofl  having 
eave*.  he  came,  if  haply  he  mighE  find  anything  IhcrccHI;  and  wf^a 
IF  came  to  if  he  found  nothing  but  leaves,  for  the  time  of  An  was 
iC '     ^1  "    "*"        '    t  word!  obviously  niK  the  question  whether 

yr  ^  not  unreasonaUe.   Many  ingenioui  soluliona 

5t  ™t,Mll"ffciint«k  and  ^™'i  Cydoptnlta 

>/  Wi  "  Fig  ")  and  the  EtuyJiipariit  BOlia 


r"fl^l''it*'ioEld'.l'i^'hiK" 
TivBi;'the£«».  SiNra.on 
eerly  ChriKiin. ;  confound ii 


u^rijikw.a  wild  fig;    O.Eat.afrifi^ 
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poIHiig  ud  packing  of  Sp  fono  oat  of  the  meat  impcntuil 
iDdiulna  of  tlie  people. 

Tha  tnil  ilill  consljluta  m  lar^  put  of  the  food  of  the  dj 
ol  wcMcTD  AsU  ADd  Knilhem  Europe,  both  in  the  f  reih  and  dried 
■tate.  A  lOTt  of  cake  made  by  mashing  up  the  inferior  kinds 
Kiva  in  paiti  of  the  Archipelago  ai  a  ubatilute  for  bread- 
Alcohol  ii  obtained  from  fenneoled  figi  in  uine  loulbern 
coaniriet:  and  a  kind  of  wine,  itill  mad*  from  ihe  ripe  fruit, 
was  known  to  tlie  ancienli,  and  mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the 
niDt  of  lyciM.  Medicinally  the  fig  1*  employed  u  k  gentle 
laialivt.  when  eaten  aliundanlly  oflea  proving  ladul  in 
duoaic  contlipaiioo;  it  form*  >  part  ol  (he  well-known  "con- 
lectioB  ol  Knna."  The  milky  juice  of  Ihe  Xenu  uid  kavM  ii 
veiy  Kiid.  and  hu  been  used  in  ume  couatria  lor  raiiiiig 
bliMcn.  The  wood  b  poraiu  and  of  little  value;  though  >  piece, 
utnnted  with  oil  and  iprcad  with  etnery,  i9  in  Fnuce  t  oominoa 


Tbe  ff  I*  grown  for  lu  fioh  fruit  (eaten  u  u  artlde  of  deserl) 
in  in  tbc  BDda  parti  at  Europe,  and  in  the  United  Stats,  with 
prMectim  In  winter,  luccectb  u  far  north  as  Fennsylvaoia, 
Tb*  lig  wu  introduced  into  England  by  Cardinal  Pole,  from 
Italy,  early  in  (he  i6th  nntury.  It  lives  to  a  great  age,  and 
aloag  the  Mntbera  couv  of  England  bears  fruit  abundantly  *a  a 
naadu^;  bat  in  Scotland  lodin  many  parts  of  England  a  south 
wan  B  JadiiptBaable  for  its  succosful  cultivation  out  of  doors. 

wcdiTy  FnHB  layerv.  whic^  vhould  cfRifol  oF  two  or  three  yean  old 
Itaooci,  mad  Ibne.  -when  rooted,  will  form  pluti  Rady  to  heir  fruit 
Ibe  6nt  or  aecond  yar  alter  pUnliiig.  The  beB  loil  lor  a  £(  bocdcr 
it  a  friahle  Inain,  ddI  too  rich,  but  w^l  drained;  a  chalky  wibHil 
it  cotwenial  to  tbe  tree,  and.  to  correct  the  tendciKy  to  over-luxuri- 
aacc  w  Eiovtfa,  tbe  njotatbouid  be  confined  within  ipacetturtounded 
by  a  wall  mrliiHig  an  aia  at  about  a  iqiurE  yard.  The  landy  Kil 
o(  ArgmnuL  near  Paris,  niite  the  fig  lenurkaUy  indl;  but  the  beit 

Iron  lUgiiaiu  water,  and  where  they  an  ihckired  (rom  cold,  while 


■ucoeode  wrU  planted  in  ■  pand  o 

TIh  Ag  tm  naturally  pnxlucei  t< 
tl  frwl  u  the  nwn.  The  firS  ih 
is  JtUy  and  Angim,  bat  Ibne  in  Ibe 
cipoL  and  •Indd  itientare  he  rubbi 


Dlf.    The  LatE  oc  riMiuinmer 

tlteoaelvatiD  the  fallowing  ipring;  and  theie  land  tbe  only  crop  of 
CgaoB  which  tbe  Bntiih  pnJener  can  depend. 

lie  fg  tire  frr>wn  as  a  lUndafll  ihould  get  very  little  pninhif , 
the  tf  aci  <d  cuitiiig  beiBC  to  stimulate  the  nude  to  push  iluDO  too 

'-r  bearing,    when  grown  aninit  a  wall,  it  has  been 

d  that  a  lingte  stem  ibouldbe  trained  to  the  height  of 

ove  thla  a  dkooc  shouU  be  trained  to  tbe  fiffht,  and 

'    B  these  principals  two  other  subdivisions 


■ad-lroa  60*  Id  611'  in  the  lUv,  and  ihii  1 
crenand  to  60*  erul  6s*  by  night,  and  70* 
h^ber  by  swi  heat,  (iviug  pkni-  -•  -'-  - 

^«st  Iw  replaced  and  the  want 

■nttnog,  by  syrin^ng  the  fctliaiF,  ai 
this  slnowheric  moisture  being  aln  n 
■a  mirfcTWhen  ihe  crop  •--■ 


plants  Into  hmt  hi  nccesnon  the  fruiting  teatoa  nsy  be  eantida^ 

ably  enended.    The  plants  ihouM  be  polled  in  tur^  kiani  mined 
with  charcoal  and  old  mortar  rubbish,  and  in  lutntner  top-dreiainn 

will  he  benehdal.    While  the  fruit  it  swelling,  tbe  pots  ihauld  be 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  fermentini  leaves. 

Tlvfoltowingareafewof  the  best  Afi;  those  marked  P*  an  good 
forcing  sorts,  and  those  narked  W.  suiuble  ki  walls:— 

Brown  Iichia.  F.:  cbetlnul'^ahiurTd,  nundith-tBrlnnale. 
Bmwa  Turkey  (Lm's  Perpetual),  T.,  W.:  purple-brown,  Mr> 

Brunswick,  W- :  brownish-green,  pyrifora. 
Col  di  Sieiiora  Blanca,  F. :  ereeniili-yellaw,  pyriform. 
Col  di  Siieora  Nero:  darii  chocolate,  pyrilorm- 
Eariy  Violet,  F,;  bmwniih-purple,  mundiih- 
Griuly  BDurjasoltE:  chocolate,  raind. 

White  fichia,  F.  ;  greeniah.yelLow,  rouodilh-obovate. 

White  Marseilk*,  F.,  W.  ;  pale  gncn,  rouradiah-obovate. 

The  sycamore  fig,  ^snu  SyconHni,  it  a  IRC  ol  large  siie,  with 
heart-shaped  leaves,  which,  from  tbdr  fancied  niemUaiica  Ut 
1  hose  of  tbe  mulberry,  gave  oii^  to  the  name  Zmltis^ot.  nom 
the  deep  shade  cast  1^  its  ipieadlng  bnntAa,  il  if  a  tivourile 
tree  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  being  oflCD  plaoled  along  loaib  and 
near  houses.  It  bears  a  sweet  edible  fruit,  aomewbat  Cke  that  of 
fig,  but  produced  in  raceme*  on  tbe  dder  bought. 


Tbe  tacred  Eg,  peepul,  or  bo,  FIciu  ntipaia,  a  large  tree  wlib 

heart-ab^Kd,  hmg.pointed  leaves  on  slender  footstalks,  b  much 
growD  in  southern  Asia.  The  leaves  are  used  for  tanning,  and 
afford  lac.  and  a  gum  resembling  caoutchouc  is  obtained  from  tha 
juice;  but  in  India  it  is  chiefly  planted  with  a  religioua  object, 
being  regarded  as  sacred  by  both  Bnhmans  and  Buddhists. 
The  former  believe  that  tbe  last  avatar  ol  Vishnu  took  plan 
beneath  ilt  shade.  A  gigantic  bo.  itescribed  by  Sir  J,  Emenon 
Tennent  as  growing  near  Anuajapoora,  in  Ceykm,  b,  if  tnilition 
maybetrutted,oneoItheolde«tre**in  Ihe  world.  Itbiaidlo 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  tree  under  which  Gautama  Buddha 
became  endued  with  hb  divine  powers,  and  has  always  been  held 
in  tbegteaiestveoeralion,  IlM6gs.  however,  hold  at  Important 
aplaceinlherelifiouafableioftbeEtalasIbe  ash  in  tbe  Dylhi 
of  Scandinavia. 

Fieui  iLulUa.  Ihe  India-rubber  tree  (figure  1),  ihe  targe, 
oblong,  glossy  leaves,  and  pink  buds  of  w^  '  ' 


r  greenh 


I,   Fur 


ishes  most  of  the  c 

II  grows  to  a  large  sir 


obtaii 
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for  the  snake-like  roots  that  extend  in  contorted  masses  around 
the  base  of  the  trunk.    The  small  fruit  is  unfit  for  food. 

Pictu  bengaiensiSt  or  the  Banyan,  wild  in  parts  of  northern 
India,  but  generally  planted  throughout  the  country,  has  a  woody 
stem,  branching  to  a  height  of  70  to  xoo  ft.  and  of  vast  extent 
with  heart-shaped  entire  leaves  terminating  in  acute  points. 
Every  branch  from  the  main  body  throws  out  its  own  roots,  at 
first  in  small  tender  fibres,  several  yards  from  the  ground;  but 
these  continually  grow  thicker  until  they  reach  the  surface, 
when  they  strike  in,  increase  to  large  trunlu,  and  become  parent 
trees,  shooting  out  new  branches  from  the  top,  which  again 
in  time  suspend  their  roots,  and  these,  swelling  into  trunks, 
produce  other  branches,  the  growth  continuing  as  long  as  the 
earth  contributes  her  sustenance.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda 
stood  a  celebrated  tree  of  this  kind,  which  is  supposed  to  be  that 
described  by  Nearthus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
This  tree  once  covered  an  area  so  immense,  that  it  was  known 
to  shelter  no  fewer  than  7000  men,  and  though  much  reduced  in 
sixe  by  the  destructive  power  of  the  floods,  the  remainder  was 
described  by  James  Forbes  (1749-1819),  in  his  Orienial  Memoirs 
(x8i3-z8x5)  as  nearly  sooo  ft  in  circumference,  while  the  trunks 
large  and  small  exceeded  3000  in  number.  The  tree  usually 
grows  from  seeds  dropped  by  birds  on  other  trees.  The  leaf-axil 
of  a  palm  forms  a  frequent  receptacle  for  their  growth,  the  palm 
becoming  ultimately  strangled  by  the  growth  of  the  fig,  which 
by  this  time  has  developed  numerous  daughter  stems  which 
continue  to  expand  and  cover  ultimately  a  large  area.  The 
famous  tree  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  began  its 
growth  at  the  end  of  the  z8th  century  on  a  sacred  date-palm. 
In  1907  it  had  neariy  250  aerial  roots,  the  parent  trunk  was 
4a  ft.  in  girth,  and  its  leafy  crown  had  a  circumference  of  857  ft.; 
and  it  was  still  growing  vigorously.  Both  this  tree  and  P.  rdigiosa 
cause  destruction  to  buildings,  especially  in  Bengal,  from  seeds 
dropped  by  birds  germinating  on  the  walls.  The  tree  yields  an 
infoior  rubber,  and  a  coarse  rope  is  prepared  from  the  bark  and 
from  the  aerial  roots. 

nOARO,  a  famous  dramatic  character  first  introduced  on  the 

stage  by  Beaumarchais  in  the  Barlner  de  SMIU,  the  Manage 

de  PigarOf  and  the  Fotte  Jaumie,    The  name  is  said  to  be  an  old 

Spanish  and  Italian  word  for  a  wigmaker,  connected  with  the 

verb  ciganarf  to  roll  in  paper.   Many  of  the  traits  of  the  character 

are  to  be  found  in  earlier  comic  types  of  the  Roman  and  Italian 

stage,  but  as  a  whole  the  conception  was  marked  by  great 

originality;  and  Figaro  soon  seised  the  popular  imagination, 

and  became  the  recognized  representative  of  daring,  clever  and 

nonchalant  roguery  and  intrigue.    Almost  immediately  after  its 

appearance,  Mozart  chose  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  as  the  subject 

of  an  opera,  and  the  Barber  of  Senile  was  treat^  first  by  Paisiello, 

and  afterwards  in  x8i6  by  Rossini.    In  i8a6  the  name  of  the 

witty  rogue  was  taken  by  a  journal  which  continued  till  1833 

to  be  one  of  the  principal  Parisian  periodicals,  numbering  among 

its  contributors  such  men  as  Jules  Janin,  Paul  Lacroix,  Lbon 

Goxlan,  Alphonse  Karr,  Dr  Veron,  Jules  Sandeau  and  George 

Sand.    Various  abortive  attempts  wero  made  to  restore  the 

Pigaro  during  the  next  twenty  years;  and  in  1854  the  efforts  of 

M.  de  Villemessant  were  crowned  with  success  (see  Newspapeis: 

Prance). 

See  Marc  Moonier.  LesAieuxde  Figaro  (x868) ;  H.  de  Villemesiant, 
Mimoires  d^mm  Joumaliste  (1867). 

FIGBAC,  a  town  of  south-western  Fiance,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Lot,  47  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Cabors  on  the  Orleans  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  4330.  It  is  enclosed 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  wooded  and  vine-dad  bills,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  CH€,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  old  bridge.  It  is 
ill-built  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty;  on  the  outskirts 
shady  boulevards  have  Uken  the  place  of  the  ramparU  by  which 
it  was  surrounded.  The  town  is  very  rich  in  old  houses  of  the 
X3th  and  X4th  centuries;  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  H6tel  de  Baline,  of  the  X4th  century,  med  as  a  prison. 
Another  house,  dating  from  the  xslh  century,  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Egyptologist  J.  F.  ChampoUion,  iii  memory  of  whom  the 
town  has  erected  an  obelisk.    The  prindpai  diurch  Is  that  of 


St  Sauveur,  which  once  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Figeac  It 
was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  X2th  century,  but  restored 
later;  the  facade  in  particular  is  modem.  Notre-Dame  du  Puy, 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  belongs  to  the  xsth  and  13th 
centuries.  It  has  no  transept  and  its  aisles  extend  completely 
round  the  interior.  The  altar-screen  is  a  fine  example  of  carved 
woodwork  of  the  end  of  the  x  7  th  century:  Of  the  four  obelisks 
which  used  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  the  abbots 
of  Figeac,  those  to  the  south  and  the  west  of  the  town  rcmaia. 
Figeac  is  the  seat  of  a  subprefect  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  in- 
stance, and  a  communal  college.  Brewing,  tanning,  printing 
cloth-weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implemenu 
are  among  the  industries.  Trade  is  in  cattle,  leather,  wool,  plums, 
walnuts  and  grain,  and  there  are  zinc  mines  in  the  nd^iibour- 
hood. 

Figeac  grew  up  round  an  abbey  founded  by  Pippin  the  Short 
in  the  8th  century,  and  throughout  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
property  of  the  monks.  At  the  end  of  the  x6th  century  the  k>rd- 
ship  was  acquired  by  King  Henry  IV.'s  minister,  the  duke  of 
Sully,  who  sold  it  to  Louis  XIII.  in  x6aa. 

FIOUBIRA  DA  FOZ.  or  Figueisa,  a  seaport  of  cental 
Portui^,  in  the  district  of  Coimbra,  fonneriy  included  in  the 
province  of  Beira;  on  the  ndrth  bank  of  the  river  Mondcgo» 
at  its  mouth,  and  at  the  terminus  of  the  Lisbon-Figueira  and 
Guarda-Figueira  railways.  Pop.  (1900)  6aax.  Figueira  da  Fos 
is  an  important  fishing-station,  and  one  of  the  h^quarten  cl 
the  coasting  trade  in  grain,  fruit,  wine,  olive  oil,  cork  and  coal; 
but  owing  to  the  bar  at  the  naouth  of  the  Mondego  large  ships 
cannot  enter.  Glass  is  manufactured,  and  the  dty  attracts  many 
visitors  by  its  excellent  dinuite  and  sea-bathing.  A  residenti^ 
suburb,  the  Bairro  Novo,  exists  chiefly  for  their  acoonunodation, 
to  the  north-west  of  the  old  town.  Figueira  Is  connected  by 
a  tramway  running  4  ro.  N.  W.  with  Buarcos  (pop.  5033)  and 
with  the  coal-mines  of  Cape  Mondego.  Lavos  (pop.  7939),  oa 
the  south  bank  of  the  Mondego,  was  the  prindpai  landing-plats 
of  the  British  troops  which  came,  in  x8o8,  to  take  part  in  the 
Peninsular  War.  Figudra  da  Foz  recdved  the  title  and  privileges 
of  dty  by  a  decree  dated  the  aoth  of  September  x88a. 

FIOUBRAS,  a  town  of  north-eastern  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Gerona,  14  m.  S.  of  the  French  frontier,  on  the  Baicekma- 
Peiptgnan  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  10,714.  Figueras  is  buHt  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  northern  edge  of  El 
Ampurdan,  a  fertile  and  well-irrigated  plain, which  produces  wine, 
olives  and  rice,and  derives  its  name  from  the  seaport  of  An^Hirias, 
the  andent  Emporiae.  The  castle  of  San  Fernando,  x  m.N.W.,  is 
an  irregular  pentagonal  structure,  built  by  order  of  Ferdinand  VL 
(i  746-1759),  on  the  site  of  a  Capuchin  convent.  Owixig  to  its 
situation,  and  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground  over  fd&idk  a 
besieger  must  advance,  it  is  still  serviceable  as  the  key  to  the 
frontier.  It  affords  accommodation  for  x  6,000  men  and  is  wdl 
provided  with  bomb-proof  cover.  In  X794  Figueras  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  French,  but  it  was  regained  in  X795.  During 
the  Peninsular  War  it  was  taken  by  the  French  in  x8o8,  re- 
captured by  the  Spaniards  in  x8ix,  and  retaken  by  the  FreiKh 
in  the  same  year.  In  x8a3,  after  a  long  defence,  it  was  once  more 
captured  by  the  French.  An  annual  pilgrimage  from  Figacns 
to  the  chapd  <^  Nuestra  Seftora  de  Requesens,  15  m.  N.,  com- 
memorates the  deliverance  of  the  town  from  a  severe  epidemic 
of  fever  in  i6xa. 

nOULUS,  PUBUU8  NI0IDIU8  (c.  98-4S  B.c),  Roman 
savant,  next  to  Varro  the  most  learned  Roman  of  the  age.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  to  whom  he  gave  his  suj^MMt  at  the  time 
of  the  Catilinarian  con^iracy  (Plutarch,  Cicero,  so;  Cicero, 
Pro  Sulhy  xiv.  4  a).  In  58  he  was  praetor,  sided  with  Pompcy 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  after  his  defeat  was  banished  by  Caesar, 
and  died  in  exile.  According  to  Cicero  (Timaeus,  x),  Figulus 
endeavoured  with  some  success  to  revive  the  doctrines  of  Pytha- 
goreanism.  With  this  was  included  mathematics,  astrowNny 
and  astrology,  and  even  the  magic  arts.  According  to  Suetonius 
(Augustus,  94)  he  foretold  the  greatness  of  the  future  empesor 
on  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  Apuldus  {Ap^gia,  4a)  records 
that,  by  the  employment x>f  ** magic  boys'*  (sMfici  fuert)^  he 
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hdpsl  to  find  ■  lum  ot  Dioney  that  bid  b«n  lost.  Jerome  (lbs 
luiboritr  lot  the  date  ol  hii  dulb)  »Ut  him  PyAaiarkiu  tl 
mapa.  ThenbUniM  uturc  dI  hit  >ludl«,  ibemyitiul  chiruin 
oi  bu  writing,  ind  the  fCDcn]  indiflerence  of  (he  Romuu  to 
locb  BibJHts,  caused  bis  works  to  be  soon  foi^otten.  Amongst 
bis  idaiti£c.  theobcicil  and  gmnmiliial  noiks  aeotion  tray 

iiution  ud  Ibe  iDlerprctatioo 

m  (he  sphere,  [be  winds  and  animal*     His  Ctrmmcn- 

miU-UTU^ed 


and  uremDniils^  t 


alicsl  u 


latt 


cipreseed  the  o^dnion  ibit  Ibe  meanrng  oC  words 
Dot  tied  by  mu.  He  pud  ctpedil  stleolion  Id  oiihagnpby, 
and  toucbl  to  diSenntiate  the  Dieutingi  of  cue)  of  like  ending  by 
dislioctiveiBUlu  (ibe  ipei  to  indicate  a  long  vowel  is  alliibuted 
lo  him)^    In  etymology  he  endeavoured  to  bnd  a  Roman  ex- 

-/oT  aliir).  QuinlOtaii  (/nilif.  irol,  li.  3.  lu)  >pe*ki  of  a 
iheioiical  Ucatbe  Dt  tftln  by  him. 

Stc  Ocen,  Ai  Fan  hr.  11:  icboliia  on  Locan  t.  dyt;  aevtrat 
Rfcnncei  in  Aulut  Celliui;  TcuRel,  Hi». s/ Kswa  LiitniUa,,  17D; 
M.  Keni,  Dt  N.  F.  andiU  oUu  optnbus  {1845);  piuKilioiiJi 
JVip^tHH  (1)90). a»d  edition  althefnimenu(i8«9)  by  A-Swoboda. 

PIBOMTI  anNintS.  in  malhematiii  It  we  take  tbe  sum 
nf  ntcniuaf  lbetcrieii  +  i+i+  .  .  .,  i.(.  ii.as  Ibenth  term  of 
a  DEW  leriei,  we  obtain  tbe  series  i+i-t-i+  .  .  .,  tbe  sum 
nil)  tatuo[wbicbis}K.n+i.  Taking  this  sum  as  tbe  nib 
leTD,  ve  obtain   the  series   i+i4-6+io+  -  -  .,  which  has 

tbe  nth  term  of  the  doI  Kriei,  and  pnxceihng  b  Ihi*  way>  we 
obtain  leiie*  having  the  f<Jlowing  nib  Iciins^— 

The  numbers  obtained  by  giving  11  any  value  in  these expreasioni 
are  of  the  first,  second,  tbird,  ...  or  rtb  order  of  bgurate 


ind  to  solve 


Paacil  tnaltd  that  nombcrs  In  his  Traill  is  Irian^  arilh- 
I*  (166]),  ning  them  to  develi^p  a  ihcoty  of  comblnaliont 

table  B  here  shown 

implest  fona.    It  ii  to  be 

Ibat  each  number  ii  the 

n  ol  tbe  number!  immediately 

'    o  the  left  oi  it;  and 

tbat  the  niunben  akof  ■  Hue, 

termed  1  iox,  which  cuti  tS  an 

equal  number  of  unit*  alraig  the 

top  row  and  column  arc  the  CO- 

efficienti    in    tbe    InDOnual    e>- 

D  of  (l+aV    . 

rUI  (Vsfi),  a  Brilisb 
the  I'adBc  Ocean,  the  most  important  in  Folyneua.  betwi 
tf  and  K*  S.,  and  on  and  aboul  tbe  meridian  of  160°.  The 
IsUnda  number  aboul  sja,  of  which  fame  to  att  Inhabited, 
Tbe  total  land  am  Es  74j5  iq.  m.  (thus  rou^y  equalling  Ihal 
tt  Wale*),  and  tbe  pofudation  is  about  iit/ioo.  The  principal 
bland  is  Viti  Levu,  9S  D.  in  length  (E.  lo  W.)  and  67  in  extreme 
bnadtb,  with  u  ana  ai  4113  sq.  m.  forty  mQes  N.E.  Ilea 
Vaooa  Lem,  measuring  117  m.  by  jo,  with  an  aiti  of  itji  iq.  m. 
CloK  as  the  loutb-cutan  shore  of  Vanua  Levu  la  Taviuni. 
id  B.  in  length  by  10  in  breadth;  Kandavu  or  Kadavu,  jfi  ra. 
kng  and  very  narrow,  is  41  m.  S.  of  Viti  Levu,  and  the  Ihm! 
MhcT  main  islands,  lying  cast  of  Vltl  Levu  In  ihe  Koio  Sea.  arc 
Son,  Ngan  or  Gau,  and  Ovalau.  South-east  from  Vanua  Levu 
■  loop  ol  islets  cuend)  neaiiy  to  »°  S.,  enclosing  tbe  Ron  Sea. 
Nonh-wesi  of  Viii  Levu  lia  anolber  chain,  tbe  Yasawt  ot 
wcsten  gnnp;  and,  finally,  the  colony  Include*  tbe  island  ol 
Rotonah  {f  .*.].  y»  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  Vanua  Levu. 

Tbe  fdnnatlon  of  Ibe  Larger  islands  is  volcanic,  their  surface 
racfed.  their  vefttaiion  luiuriani,  and  Ibelr  appearance  very 

■  Tbe  aocatiaa  ■!  fcnowi  tbe  product  1.1,]....*,  and  b  termed 


Muiilul;  their  hill*  rise  often  above  jo 


in  the  caie  of  a 
:"  summits,  above  40DO  EI.,  and  they  conltisl  ilrongly  with  [he 
)W  cotal  foimallon  of  the  smaller  members  ol  the  group.  There 
not  much  level  counlry.  eicepl  in  the  coral  islets,  and  ccrliin 
^h  tracts  along  the  coails  of  tbe  two  large  iskpds.  especially 
car  Ihe  moulhs  of  tbe  riven.  The  large  islands  have  a  con- 
'.kiable  ealent  of  undulating  counliy.  dry  and  open  on  their 
e  sides.  Slieami  and  rivers  are  abundaul,  Ihe  Utter  very 
irgc  in  proportion  I0lhesi»o[lhe  islands,  aSoidingiwalerwiy 
3  Ihe  rich  districts  along  tbeir  banks.  These  and  Ihe  etlenuve 
iiid  Bals  and  deltas  al  their  mouths  are  oilen  flooded,  by  which 
heir  Iinility  Is  increased,  though  ■!  1  heavy  cost  to  the  cuUi- 
jlar.  The  Rewa,  debouching  through  a  wide  delta  al  the 
luih-cist  of  Viti  Levu,  is  navigable  for  smaU  vessels  lor  40  m. 
lierc  arc  alw  in  this  island  theNavua  ird  SigiloLa  ((lowing  S.). 
he  Nindi  (W.),  ami  the  Ba  |N.W.).     The  Dickeli,  flowing  W., 


;  only  from  its  siie, 
II  irom  IIS  lenility,  variety  of  suiface^  and  population,  which 
over  one-third  ot  that  ol  the  whole  group.  The  lawn  of  Suva 
■s  on  an  eiccllent  harbour  at  Ihe  soulh-ea»t  of  Ibe  Island,  and 
IS  been  tbe  capital  ol  the  colony  since  18S1,  containing  the 
ivcrnment  buildings  and  olber  offices.  Vanua  Levu  is  lea 
iciLe  ihan  Vili  Levu;  It  has  good  anchorages  along  its  entire 
uthera  coast.  01  the  other  islands,  Taviuni,  remarkable  for 
lake  (presumably  a  craler-lake)  al  the  lop  ol  its  lofly  central 
Irc,  is  fertile,  but  exceptionally  devoid  ol  barbourS]  where** 


uukible  s 


1:  of  Ova: 


\\v  Koro  Sea  are  Knra,  Ngau,  MoaU  and  Totoya,  all  productive, 
arTording   good   anchorage,   elevated   and   picturesque.     The  j 

\  jniia  Batevu  (one  of  the  Eiploting  Cioup)  being  a  centre  o! 

uuilcl  ol  the  waters  ot'the  fertile  valley  in  its  midst.  i 

The  land  is  of  recent  geological  iurmalion     '   "-l  I 
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leramd  Mgiii,  and  ilighUhoAialartliquittMeeccitfoinlly 

fdt.  The  [opi  of  miny  of  the  mounliiiu,  f  ton  Kandivu  in  the 
S.W.,  throu^  Niini  ind  Koio,  to  th<  RiuKold  group  [d  the 
N.E.,  hive  diitincl  oaten,  but  tbeit  activity  bu  hni  ceued. 
Hie  vuioiu  deompoiiiic,  vokanic  toclu — tufu,  ronglomenle* 
aad  bualu— minted  with  decayed  vegeubk  nutter,  uid 
■buDduidy  ntered,  lonn  ■  veiy  fertile  loil.  Mnt  of  Ibe  hi^ 
pnki  on  Uw  larger  iilindi  iie  bualiic,  and  (he  mcki  geaenlly 
uc  igneous,  with  QceaBional  upheaved  coral  found  aometimet 
over  lom  ft.  above  the  lea;  but  certain  Kdimcntary  locki 
obatrved  on  Vili  Levu  Mem  to  imply  a  nudcui  ol  Land  of  coo- 
ridanble  age.  Volcanic  tcliviiy  in  the  ndghbouifaDod  i>  f  unliet 
■kowD  by  the  quantliio  of  pumict-uone  drifted  on  to  the  aoDth 
coaiti  ol  Kandavu  and  Viii  Levu;  maiachiie.  antinMny  and 
grapluM,  gold  in  imall  quantitiea,  aod  ipecular  iron-uad  occur. 
Cfinuli.— Hh  colony  ia  beyond  Ihe  limiu  of  the  perpetual 
S.E.  tndei,  «riiilo  not  wUhin  the  range  of  the  N.W.  ooiuoaDa. 
From  April  lo  Noranbei  the  windi  are  iteady  bctveen  S.E.  and 
E.N.E.,  and  the  Ornate  b  cool  and  dry,  after  which  the  weather 
beoomes  tmcerlain  and  the  winds  often  nortbeHy,  tbii  being  the 
wet  warn  aeaion.  In  Fehruuy  and  Mardi  heavy  gala  ait 
(requenl,  and  huTricaiwa  lometimci  occui,  cauiiog  icaidty  by 
deitioying  the  aopa.    The  rainTaU  is  much  greater  oo  the  wind- 


la  (ab 


loio. 


Suva), 


but  the  mean  lemperalure  ii  much  the  > 

In  the  hilii  the  icmpeniute  Kimclimcs  falL 

dimate,  especially  from  November  10  April,  ia  somewhat  enetvat 

ing  to  the  Englishman,  but  not  unheillby.     Fevera  are  baidlj 

known.     Dysentery,  which  ii  common,  and  the  moil  aerjaus 

disease  In  the  iilandj,  b  said  to  have  been  imkiwwn  before  Uw 

advent  of  £ur«Kana. 

FffHiu. — Bcboes  Ihe  dog  and  the  pig,  whi 
fowl)  mifiE  have  beeo  iniroditced  in  eariy 
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h  [with  the  dooKstic 
tinK*,  the  only  [and 

lailuble.     Budiofpreytrefew:  IbeparrDtaitdpiiiRUiiribB 

urrepreseniRJ.    Fuho.otaoIndo-Malaytype.aitnumetDiis 

and  varied;  Mollun.  npccially  maKoe,  and  Cniataceu  are  aln 
very  BuinerDuL    There  Ikne  iorm  aa  impociant  rUmrnrinthelood 

character— tblcli 


a  tropical  Indo-Malayan 


epiphytes.  The  lee  ulcs  of  the  laiger  itlanda,  however,  have  grassy 
Idaina  iidtable  lor  graaiag,  witli  Ksllciad  tns,  chiefly  Famlania, 
aid  fena.  The  Ikea  has  aho  aoo*  AiKnlian  and  New  ZealaHl 
aEidtiea  (resembBw  la  tUa  rona  the  Naw  Cainloiila  and  New 
Hehfldes  gmipa),  ihown  especially  In  theM  wtiten  districts  by  the 
Aadaiiw,  by  certaia  acacias  and  others.  At  an  devatioo  ol  about 
JOOOft.  tbevfgeutioaaisiuiiesaincceBninlainaustype.  Among 
tha  many  vatuaUi  Hnbtr  tnca  arc  the  veil  CA/ulia  hinia);  ih* 
dao  (OUflijUMm  ImtHjUum}.  the  oil  f khb  Iu  wdi  b^  much 
ued  in  the  Minda.  aa  in  India,  in  the  tnaineai  of  rheii^tiMn; 
the  diku*  (Dannura  VmnuH},  alUed  to  the  New  Zealand  kauri, 
and  othera.  The  dalnia  or  Fiji  pina,  however,  haa  becone  seaite. 
UoatalthernUltreeaartalMvalaaUeaatimbei.    The  native  doth 

Suit  la  beaten  out  from  tbe  bark  st  the  paper  mulboiy  cultivated 
the  purpose.    Of  the  palaa  tha  tscoanut  k  by  far  the  mut 
lapoftam.    The  yail  or  aandal-wood  was  fomoly  a  valuaUe 
mdurt.  but  is  now  rarely  found.    Then  ai*  various  useful  drugs. 
d  perfunies;  and  many  plinti  an  cuMvalsd  (or  thdr 


PttfU.— The  njian*  are  a  people  nl  Udanenui  (Papaanl 
stock  much  ooaied  with  l^lynesiani  (Tongani  and  Samoasa). 
They  occupy  the  eitrcmc  east  limits  of  i'apuan  Icrritory  a&d 
are  usually  *-t»«M<wl  h  Melancsiaiu;  but  lliey  are  physicaUjr 
aupctiol  lo  the  pure  eiamples  of  that  race,  combining  thdi  dark 
cciiui,  haiih  h&aute  tkio,  akp  hair,  whidi  is  blcadied  with  line 
and  worn  in  an  elaboralely  tnined  mop,  and  untacular  Bmbi, 
with  the  handaome  (eatuies  and  welt  pnportiontd  bodiea  «( the 
P^ynedans.  They  are  uU  and  wdl  buOt.  The  teatun*  are 
ilnm^y  marked,  but  not  unpleaaant ,  the  eyes  deep  act,  the  beard 
thick  and  buahy.  The  chiefs  art  fairer,  much  beller^ooklBg,  and 
of  a  Icsi  negroid  type  of  face  than  the  people.  This  negtetd  lyp« 
1*  eqiedally  marked  on  the  west  coisti,  and  ilitl  more  in  tlie 
interior  of  Viti  Levu.  Hie  Fijians  have  other  charactetittks  nl 
both  Pacific  lace^  14.  the  quick  intdlect  of  the  Mm,  and  tb* 
BBvagety  and  suspicion  ol  the  dark.  They  wear  a  inl"'nniin  of 
covering,  but,  unlike  the  Helancaians,  aic  strictly  decent,  wide 
they  are  more  moral  than  the  Folyneaiana.  They  arc  deanly  anil 
particidar  about  their  personal  appearance,  though,  unlike  olbcr 
Mdaneaians,  they  care  little  for  otnameni,  and  only  the  womett 
are  tattooed.  A  partial  drcumdaiaB  it  practised,  whidi  la 
exceptional  with  the  Mclanaians,  nor  have  these  usuaUy  an 
elaboiale  political  and  iodal  system  like  tha  t  of  Fiji,  llie  statm 
of  the  women  is  also  somewlut  better,  thoae  ol  the  upper  daas 
having  considerable  freedom  and  infiuence.  If  lew  readily 
amenable  10  dviliiing  inf  uencei  than  their  neighboun  10  Itie 
eastward,  the  Fijians  show  greater  force  of  character  and  in- 
gtnuiiy.  PosaesHng  the  aiti  of  both  race*  tbcy  pnctiae  then 
with  greater  skill  than  either.  They  undentand  the  ptindple  of 
diviaionotlabaurandpnKluction,atultluu  of  commence.  They 
arc  skilful  cultivators  aod  ffxid  boat-builden,  the  carpcotera 
bdng  an  hereditary  caste;  there  are  also  tribes  of  fiihetmta  atid 
aaOoni  their  mats,  baskets,  nets,  cordage  and  other  fabiici 
are  substanlial  and  tasteful;  their  pottery,  made,  like  many  of 
the  above  articles,  by  women,  it  far  superior  la  any  other  in 
the  South  Seas;  but  many  native  manufactuie*  have  been 
supplanted  by  Europon  goods. 

The  Fijians  were  formerly  noloriont  for  cannibalisra,  wliicA 
may  have  had  its  origin  in  religion,  but  long  before  the  firat 
contact  with  Europeans  had  degenerated  bto  ghiltony.  The 
Fijian's  chief  tabte  luxury  was  human  Beab,  evphemisticaUy 
called  by  Urn  "  long  pig,"  and  to  satisfy  his  at^ietile  be  would 
■adifice  even  friends  and  relatives.  The  Fijians  comUned  with 
igt  and  merdleas  natures.  Human  sacri£cei 
of  daily  occurrence.  On  a  chief's  death  wives  and  (laves 
•ere  buried  alive  with  him.  When  building  a  chief's  bonae  a 
slave  wai  buried  alive  in  the  hole  dug  for  each  foundation  poM. 
AI  the  launching  of  a  war-canoe  living  men  were  lied  hand  and 
foot  between  two  plantain  items  making  a  huntan  ladder  owr 
wUili  tlw  vcisel  was  puihed  down  into  the  water.  The  people 
•cquieiced  in  these  bruiil  customs,  and  willingly  met  their  ibalha. 

condition  of  the  dying  ia  continued,  are  the  Fijiini'own  etplaoa- 
tioDa  of  the  custom,  once  unlvetail,  of  killing  sick  or  aged 
relative*.  Yet  in  apite  of  this  savagery  the  Hjiana  have  alwayi 
been  remariuble  for  their  hospitality,  open-ban  dcdneaa  and 
courtesy.  They  are  a  lensllive,  proud,  il  vindictive,  and  boastful 
people,  with  good  convetaatlonal  and  reasoning  posrett,  much 
sense  of  humour,  tact  and  perception  of  diaraclec.  Their  code  ol 
social  etiquette  ii  minute  and  elaborate,  and  the  gradualiou  of 
rank  well  marked.  These  are  (i)  chieh,  greater  and  letMr;  {>) 
priesn;  (3)  Uala  ni  Vmiui  (III.,  eyea  of  the  land),  employts, 
measengeit  or  counicltors;  (4}  diitingulthed  wairiorx  of  hnr 
birth;  (5)  common  people;  (6)  slaves. 

The  famUy  Is  the  unit  of  political  sodely.  The  familiea  are 
grouped  in  (ownihipi  oi  Dlherwiie  (fo/i)  under  the  leaser  lUef*, 
who  again  owe  allegiance  10  the  supreme  chid  of  the  nattmilm  or 
tribe.  The  chiefs  are  a  real  aristocracy,  excelling  the  people  fa 
phyiique,  iki}l,  inteUect  and  acquitemenls  ol  all  nru;  and  the 
reverence  felt  for  them,  now  gradually  diminishing,  wai  very 
great,  and  hid  something  of  a  religious  character.  All  that  aman 
bad  belonged  to  bis  chieL  Ontheo(hethand,tbech)cl^fnp(rty 


pxacticaOy  belonged  to  hit  peopk,  and  they  mere  as  ready  to  give 
as  to  take.  In  a  lime  of  famine,  a  cUeC  would  declare  the 
contents  oi  the  plantations  to  be  common  property.  A  system 
ol  feudal  service-tenures  (lata)  is  the  institution  on  which  their 
social  and  political  fabric  mainly  depended.  It  allowed  the  chief 
to  caU  for  the  labour  of  any  district,  and  to  employ  it  in  planting, 
house  or  caooe-building^upplying  food  on  the  occasion  of  another 
chief's  visit,  &c  This  power  was  often  used  with  much  discern- 
ment; thus  an  unpoptdar  chief  would  redeem  his  character  by 
calling  for  some  customary  service  and  rewarding  it  liberally,  or  a 
district  would  be  called  on  to  supply  labour  or  produtt  as  a 
punishment.  The  privilege  might ,  of  course,  be  abused  by  needy 
or  unscrupulous  chieb,  though  they  generally  deferred  somewhat 
to  puttlic  opinion;  it  has  now,  with  similar  customary  exactions 
9(  cloth,  mats,  salt,  pottery,  &c  been  reduced  within  definite 
limits.  An  allied  custom,  j«/epM,  enabled,  a  distria  in  want  of  any 
particular  article  to  call  on  its  neighbours  to  supply  it,  giving 
labour  or  something  else  in  exchange.  Although,  then,  the  chid 
is  lord  of  the  soil,  the  inferior  chiefs  and  individual  faniilies  have 
equally  distinct  rights  in  it,  subject  to  payment  of  certain  dues; 
and  the  idea  of  permanent  alienation  of  land  by  purchase  was 
never  perhaps  deariy  realized.  •  Another  curious  custom  was  that 
of  vasu  (lit.  nephew).  The  son  of  a  chief  by  a  woman  of  rank  had 
almost  unlimjied  rights  over  the  property  of  his  mother's  family, 
or  of  her  people.  In  time  of  war  the  chief  claimed  absolute 
control  over  life  and  property.  Warfare  was  carried  on  with 
many  courteous  formalities,  and  considerable  skiU  was  shown  in 
the  fortifications.  There  were  well-defined  degrees  of  dependence 
among  the  different  tribes  or  districts:  the  first  of  these,  baH,  is 
an  alienee  between  two  nearly  equal  tribes,  but  implyii^  a  sort 
<rf  inferiority  on  one  side,  acknowledged  by  military  service;  the 
second,  qaiit  implies  greater  subjection,  and  payment  of  tribute. 
Thus  A,  being  bati  to  B,  might  hold  C  in  qali,  in  which  case  C  was 
also  reckoned  subject  to  B,  or  might  be  protected  by  B  for 
political  purposes. 

The  former  religion  of  the  Fljians  was  a  sort  of  ancestor- 
worship,  had  much  in  common  with  the  creeds  of  Polynesia,  and 
included  a  belief  in  a  future  existence.  There  were  two  classes  of 
gods — the  first  immortal,  of  whom  Ndengei  is  the  greatest,  said 
lo  exist  eternally  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  but  troubling  himself 
Utile  with  human  or  other  affairs,  and  the  others  had  usually  only 
a  local  recognition.  The  second  rank  (who,  though  far  above 
mortals,  are  subject  to  their  passions,  and  even  to  death)  com- 
prised the  ^irits  of  chiefs,  heroes  and  other  ancestor*.  The 
gods  entered  and  spoke  through  their  priests,  who  thus  pro- 
nounced on  the  issue  of  every  enterprise,  but  they  were  not 
represented  by  idols;  certain  groves  and  trees  w6re  held  sacred, 
aiKl  stones  which  suggest  phallic  associations.  The  priesthood 
usually  was  hereditary,  and  their  influence  great,  and  they  had 
generally  a  good  understanding  with  the  chief.  The  institution 
of  Taboo  existed  in  full  force.  .  The  mburi  or  temple  was  also  the 
council  chamber  and  place  of  assemblage  for  various  purposes. 

The  weapons  of  the  Fijians  are  spears,  slings,  throwing  dubs 
and  bows  and  arrows.  .  Thdr  houses,  of  which  the  framework  is 
Umber  and  the  rest  lattice  and  thatch,  are  ingeniously  con- 
structed, with  great  taste  in  ornamentation,  and  are  vrell 
furnished  with  mats,  mosquito-curtains,  baskets,  fans,  nets  and 
cooking  and  other  utensils.  Their  canoes,  sometimes  more  than 
xoo  ft.  bng.  are  well  built.  Ever  excellent  agriculturists,  their 
implements  were  formeriy  digging  sticks  and  hoes  of  turtlebone 
or  flat  oyster-shells.  In  irrigation  they  showed  skill,  draining 
their  fidds  with  built  watercourses  and  t^mboo  pipes.  Tobacco, 
maixe.  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  kava,  taro,  beans  and  pumpkins, 
are  the  principal  crops. 

Fijians  are  fond  of  amusements.  They  have  various  games, 
and  dandng,  story-telling  and  songs  are  especially  popular. 
Their  poetry  has  well-defined  metres,  and  a  sort  of  rhyme. 
Their  music  b  rude,  and  is  said  to  be  always  in  the  major  key. 
They  are  clever  cooks,  and  for  their  feasts  preparations  are  some- 
times made  months  in  advance,  and  cnormpus  waste  results 
from  them.  .  Mourning  is  expressed  by  fasting,  by  shaving  the 
head  aONl  face,  or  by  cutting  off  the  little  finger.  This  last  b 
X.  6* 
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sometimes  done  at  the  death  of  a  rich  man  in  the  hope  that  his 
family  will  reward  the  compliment;  sometimes  it  is  done  vicari- 
ously, as  when  one  chief  cuts  off  the  little  finger  of  his  dependent 
in  re^et  or  in  atonement  for  the  death  of  another. 

A  steady,  if  not  a  very  rapid,  decrease  in  the  native  population 
set  in  after  1875.  A  terrible  epidemic  of  measles  in  that  year 
swept  away  40,000,  or  about  one-third  of  the  Fijians.  Sub- 
sequent epidemics  have  not  been  atteiuled  by  anything  like  this 
mortality,  but  there  has,  however,  been  a  steady  decrease, 
prindpally  among  young  children,  owing  to  whooping-cough, 
tuberculosis  and  croup.  Every  Fijian  cUld  seems  to  contract 
yaws  at  some  time  in  its  life,  a  mistaken  not  on  existing  on  the 
I>art  of  the  parcnu  that  it  strengthehs  the  child's  physique. 
Elephantiasis,  influenxa,  rheumatism,  and  a  skin  diseue,  thoko, 
also  occur.  One  per  cent  of  the  natives  are  lepers.  ■  A  commission 
appointed  in  1891  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  native  de- 
crease collected  much  interesting  anthropological  information 
regarding  rutive  customs,  and  provincial  Inspectors  and  medical 
officers  were  specially  appointed  to  compd  the  natives  to  carry 
out  the  sanitary  reforms  recommended  by  the  commission. 
A  considerable  sum  was  abo  spent  in  bying  on  good  water  to  the 
native  villages.  The  Fijians  show  no  disposition  to  hitermarry 
with  the  Indian  coolies.  The  European  half'Castes  are  not 
prolific  inter  je,  and  they  are  subject  to  a  scrofulous  taint.  The 
most  robust  cross  in  the  inlands  b  the  offspring  of  the  African 
negro  and  the  Fijian.  ■  Miscegenation  with  the  Micronesians, 
the  only  race  in  the  Pacific  which  b  rapidly  increasing,  b  regarded 
as  the  most  h<^ful  maimer  of  preserving  the  native  Fijian 
popidation.    There  b  a  large  Indian  immigrant  population. 

Trade,  AdministratioHf  6%. — The  prindpal  industries  are  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  and  fruits  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and 
copra,  and  these  three  are  the  chief  articles  of  export  trade, 
which  b  carried  on  almost  entirdy  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  fruits  chiefly  exported  are  hnnanan  and  pine- 
apples. There  are  also  exported  maize,  vanilla  and  a  variety 
of  fruits  in  small  quantities;  peari  and  other  shelb  and  btehe- 
de-mer.  There  b  a  manufacture  of  soap  from  coconut  oil ;  a  fair 
quantity  of  tobacco  b  grown,  and  among  other  indtistries  may 
be  included  boat-building  and  saw-milling.  Regular  steamship 
communications  are  maintained  with  Sydney,  Auckland  and 
Vancouver.  Good  bridle-tncka  exist  in  all  the  larger  islands, 
and  there  are  some  macadamized  roads,  prindpally  in  Viti  Levu. 
There  b  an  overland  mail  service  by  native  runners.  The  export 
trade  b  valued  at  nearly  £600,000  aimually,  and  the  imports  at 
£500,000.  The  anniud  revenue  of  the  colony  b  about  £140,000 
and  the  expenditure  about  £1 25,000.  The  currracy  and  weij^ts 
and  measures  are  British.  Besides  the  customs  and  stamp 
duties,  some  £18,000  of  the  aimual  revenue  b  raised  from  native 
taxation.  The  seventeen  provinces  of  the  colony  (at  the  head  of 
which  b  dther  a  European  or  a  roko  Im  or  native  official)  are 
assessed  annually  by  the  legislative  council  for  a  fixed  tax  in  kind. 
The  tax  on  each  province  b  distributed  among  dbtricts  under 
offidab  called  buliSt  and  further  among  villages  within  these 
districts.  Any  surplus  of  produce  over  the  assessment  b  sold  to 
contracton,  and  the  money  recdved  b. returned  to  the  natives. 

Under  a  reconstruction  made  in  1904  there  b  an  executive 
council  consbting  of  the  governor  and  fotir  official  members 
The  legislative  council  consbts  of  the  governor,  ten  official,  six 
elected  and  two  native  members.  The  native  chids  and  pro- 
vincial representatives  meet  annually  tmder  the  presidency  of 
the  governor,  and  their  recommendations  are  submitted  for 
sanction  to  the  legislative  council.  Suva  and  Levuka  have  each 
a  munidpal  government,  and  there  are  native  distria  and 
village  councils.  There  b  an  armed  native  constabulary;  and 
a  volunteer  and  cadet  corps  in  Suva  and  Levuka, 

The  majority  of  the  natives  are  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The 
Roman  CathoUc  missionaries  have  about  3000  adherents;  the 
Church  of  En^nd  b  confined  to  the  Europeans  and  kanakas 
in  the  towns;  the  Indian  coolies  axe  divided  between  Mahom- 
medans  and  Hindus.  There  are  public  schoob  for  Europeans 
and  half-castes  in  the  towns,  but  there  b  no  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  settlers  in  the  out-dbtricts.    By  an 
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onllDUice  of  iSgo  provlfloa  «u  mult  lor  ihc  cointitiitlai]  of 
•cbMl  boudi,  uA  tit  principle  wu  Gnt  applied  in  Suva  and 
Levulu.  Tbe  mintoni  bavc  csubliilicd  tcbooh  in  every  utivs 
viUafe,  uhI  mot  ulivei  ire  able  to  lead  and  wnle  their  own 
languaflc.  TIm  fovenunent  faai  catablJ^ed  a  native  technical 
Mbool  Ibc  the  leuUng  of  lueiul  handiciafti.  Tbe  native)  ibow 
tbemielvei  very  alow  In  adopting  Eunpcan  habit*  ui  food, 

Hillary. — A  few  iilandi  in  the  noith-eait  of  the  group  wem 
first  teen  by  Abel  Taiman  In  1643.  The  BulbenuDoat  of  the 
fraup,TUitleI>luid,waidiicoveredbyC<iokini7;3.  Lieuunaot 
Bligb,  approacbing  them  in  the  launch  of  the  '  Bounty,"  1789, 
had  a  hoalile  encounter  wiih  naiivei.  In  iSi?  Dumont  d'UiviUe 
in  the  "  Aauolabe  "  auiveyed  them  much  more  accurately,  but 
tbe  Grat  thonjD^  uicvey  was  that  of  the  United  Stales  eiidoring 
cq>edition  in  iS^e.  Up  to  thii  time,  owing  to  tbe  evil  reputation 
oi  tbe  blaoden,  European  iclercoune  wai  very  limited.  The 
labouiaol  Ibe  Wcaleyan  mlulonariei,  however,  must  alwaya  have 
a  piombtenl  place  in  any  blMocy  of  Fi jL  They  came  from  Tonga 
id  iBjj  and  aaturally  lettkd  £nt  In  the  eaitera  islands,  where 

They  pcrhapaidenllfied  themieliNi  loo  closely  wiib  their  Tongan 
frienda,  whaaa  *"*"*"■*  Uwloa,  tyrannical  conduct  led  to  much 
priacfaiet;  but  It  ibould  not  be  io^olten  that  their  postlton  *a> 
difficult,  aad  it  wai  mainly  tbtough  their  eSorti  that  many 
lerribla  heatluo  pncticea  iten  itampcd  out. 

About  1804  aonw  escaped  convicts  from  Australia  and  runaway 
Milora  ettaUished  themselves  around  the  east  part  of  VitI  Levu, 
and  by  lending  their  aervkes  to  the  neighbouring  chiefs  probabi]' 
led  to  [heir  preponderanci  over  (be  rest  of  the  group.  Na 
"  '  of  tbe  amall  island  ol  Mbau,  established  '    ' 
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.,  and  by  T. 
of  considerable  capacity.  In  tiis  time,  however,  difficuiti 
thickened.  Tbe  Tongans,  who  bad  long  frequented  Fiji  (especi- 
ally for  canoe-buUding,  their  own  islands  being  deficient  in 
timber),  now  came  in  larger  numbers,  led  by  an  able  and  am- 
bilious  chief,  Maifu,  wbo,  by  adroitly  abing  part  In  Fijian 
quarrels,  made  himself  chief  in  the  Windward  group,  ihreatening 
TluioCnbau'i  supremacy.  He  was  harassed,  too.  by  an  arbitrary 
demand  for  £9000  from  the  American  goverruieni,  lor  alleged 
Injuriealo  their  consuL  Several  chiefs  whodiiputed  his  authority 
were  crushed  by  the  aid  of  King  George  of  Tonga,  who  (tSss) 
had  opportunely  arrived  on  a  visit ;  but  he  aftetwards,  taking 
■ome  ^eDCe,  demanded  £11,000  for  his  services.  Ac  last 
"nakMnbau,  disappointed  in  the  hope  that  bis  acceptance 
of  Christianity  (i8j4>  would  improve  his  position,  oflered  tbe 
Mverdgnty  to  Cieal  Britain  (1859)  with  tbe  fee  simple  of  100,000 
acres,  on  condition  of  her  paying  tbe  American  claims.  Colonel 
Smythe,  ILA.,  was  sent  out  to  report  on  tbe  question,  and 
dedded  ag^nst  anneialion,  but  advised  that  the  British  consul 
ahould  be  invested  with  full  magisterial  powers  over  his  country- 
men, a  step  which  would  have  averted  much  subsequent  difficulty. 
Meanwhile '  Dr  B.  Seemsnn's  lavourable  report  on  the 
capabilities  of  tbe  islands,  followed  by  a  time  of  depmsion  In 
Australia  and  New  Zeaiacid,  led  to  a  rapid  increase  of  settlers — 
from  100  in  rg6a  (o  rSoo  b  r&Sq.  Tills  prvduced  Iresb  complica- 
tions, and  an  increaung  desire  among  the  respectable  Bettlen 
for  a  competent  dvil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Attempts 
were  made  at  self-government,  and  llie  sovereignly  was  again 
oHeted,  conditionally,  to  En^and,  and  to  the  United  States. 
Finally,  in  rS?!,  a  "  constitutional  government "  was  formed 
by  certain  Ea^isbmcn  under  King  Thakombau;  but  this. 
after  incurring  heavy  debt,  and  promoting  the  welfare  ol  seltber 
whiles  nor  natives,  came  after  tbtee  years  to  ■  deadlock,  and 
the  British  government  felt  obliged,  in  the  interest  of  all  parties. 
to  accept  the  unconditional  cession  now  oScred  (1874),  It  bad 
besides  long  been  thought  desirable  to  possess  a  station  on  the 
route  between  Australia  and  Panama;  it  was  also  felt  that. the 
Polynesian  labour  traffic,  the  abuses  in  which  had  caused  much 
indignation,  could  only  be  efiectually  regulated  from  a  point 


nsivcly  employed.     To  this  end  the  govenuc  af 
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Fadfic"    Roiumah  <f.v.]  was  anneied  in 

At  the  time  of  the  British  anneiation  (be  islands  were  auSering 
from  commerdal  depression,  following  a  fall  in  tiie  price  of  cotton 
after  (be  American  Civil  War.  CoHce,  l(a,  dncbona  and  sugar 
were  tried  in  turn,  with  limited  succesa.  The  coffee  waa  attacked 
by  the  leaf  disease;  the  lea  ctndd  not  compete  with  tfuC  srown 
by  Che  cheap  labour  of  the  East;  the  sugar  machinery  was  too 
antlquaCed  to  withstand  the  [all  In  prices  consequent  on  tbe 
European 'sugar  bounties.  In  1B7S  tbe  first  cooUes  were  im- 
portNl  fntm  India  and  the  cultivation  ol  sugar  began  to  past 
Into  tbe  hands  oi  large  tnmpaniea  working  with  modem 
machinery.  With  the  inuoductbui  of  coolies  the  Fijians  began 
to  fall  behind  la  the  devdopment  of  Ihdr  country.  Many  of  the 
coolies  chose  Co  remain  in  (he  colony  after  the  terminaCion  of 
Chclr  indentures,  and  began  to  displace  tbe  European  country 
tiaders.  With  a  tegular  and  plentiful  supply  of  Indian  cooh'es, 
the  recruiting  of  ianaia  labourers  pradlcally  ceased.  Tbe 
settlement  oi  European  knd  claims,  and  the  measures  cakeo 
for  the  protection  of  native  institutions,  aused  lively ilissaiiafac- 
tion  among  the  colonists,  wbo  laid  the  blame  of  the  commertia! 
depression  at  the  door  of  tbe  govermnenC;  buC  wicb  recuminx 
prosperity  this  feeling  began  (0  disappear.    In  iqoo  Che  govern- 

Aborigines  Society  protested  Co  the  colonial  office,  and   the 
Imperial  govemmtnt  refused  to  sanction  (he  proposal 


"CtiiUniiir"  (London.  1879):  Sir  A.  H.  Cocdon,  Sht  4/ a  liMb' 
War  (Gdinbureh.  privately  primed,  l8»):  j.  W.  Aadtnea.  Mf 
iT^  Kca  i^^Mu  (London,  18B0];  C  F.  eiadaa.CBBuni>ic  Al 
JImi  n  Fiji  (EdlDliuiiIi,  rSSi);  John  Ham,  A  Vpa  ■■  Fin 
ll^don,  mi);  H.  S.  Cooper,  Qor  Vtm  Ctbmy.Fiji  tLomla^ 
iStl);  S.E.Scholes.f'maiidMe/'Wnfitly/ifaiiditLi^sii.lUl): 
Princes  Albert  Victor  and  (korge  of  Walo,  CmiH  If  STV.  £~  0w 
fliaiU("lLondan,  1BS6I1  A.  Agaiaia,  Tb /ibadi  «1  Cfnof  XmA  «f 
fjji  (Cambridei'.  Mj"-,  UA.  iBw):  H.B.Ouppy.Otstrtaliinutf 


FILAHDEB,  the  name  by  which  the  Atu  Island  vaUaby 
(IfacripMi  tnntiij  was  linl  described  It  occurs  in  a  translatioa 
of  C.  de  Biuyn's  rroKfi  (IL  101}  publDhcd  in  1737. 

PILAHQIBBI,  CARLO  (1784-1867).  princa  of  Satriaao, 
Neapolitan  soldier  and  statesman,  was  Che  aon  ol  Gaetano 
Filangieti  (175J-1788),  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  jiirisL 
AC  the  age  of  fifteen  be  decided  on  a  military  career,  and  bavinf 
obtained  an  introduction  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  first 
consul,  waa  admitted  Co  the  MiliCary  Academy  at  Paris.  Id 
iSo]  be  received  a  commission  In  an  infantry  regiment,  and 
took  pate  in  the  campaign  of  iSos  under  Genenl  Davoust,  &nt 
In  Che  Low  Coonltiei,  and  later  at  Ulm,  Maria  Zell  and  AusieriiU, 
where  be  fought  with  discinctiou,  was  wounded  several  clmei 
and  promoted.  He  returned  to  Naples  as  captain  on  Mas£na!a 
sta3  to  fight  the  Bourbons  and  the  Austrians  in  1806,  and 
subsequeniiy  went  to  Spain,  where  be  [oUowed  Jerome  Bona- 
parte in  bis  retreat  from  Madrid.  In  consequence  of  a  fatal 
duel  he  was  sent  back  to  Naples;  thete  be  served  under  Joachim 
Hurat  with  (he  rank  of  geiierai.  and  fought  against  tbe  Anglic 
Sicilian  forces  in  Calabria  and  at  Meiaina.  On  tbe  fall  of 
Nspdleon  he  cook  part  in  Muial's  campaign  against  Evgiaa 
Beauhamals.  and  later  in  (bat  against  Austria,  and  was  mocljr 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  PanaroCiSij),  On  the  rcttoimtira 
o(  the  Bonrbon  king  Ferdinand  IV.  (t.),  Filangieii  retalDed  U* 
link  and  command,  but  found  Che  army  uttetiy  disorganiied 
and  tmpiegnited  with  Carbonarism.  In  the  disturbucs  tt 
iSio  he  adhered  to  the  Constitutionalist  party,  and  foo^l 
under  General  Fepe  (j.t.)  against  (be  Austrians,     On  the  re- 
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•ervice,  and  retired  to  Cakbria  where  he  had  inherited  the 
princely  title  and  estates  of  Satriano.  In  183 1  he  was  recalled 
by  Fehlinaiid  II.  and  entrusted  with  various  miliuxy  reforms. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  troubles  of  1848  Filangieri  advised  the 
king  to  grant  the  constitution,  which  he  did  in  February  1848, 
but  when  the  Sicilians  formally  seceded  from  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom  Filangieri  was  given  the  command  of  an  armed  force 
with  which  to  reduce  the  island  to  obedience. .  On  the  3rd  of 
September  he  landed  near  Messina,  and  after  very  severe  fighting 
captured  the  city.  He  then  advanced  southwards,  besieged 
and  took  Catania,  where  his  troops  committed  many  atrocities, 
and  by  May  1849  he  had  conquered  the  whole  of  Sicily,  though 
Bot  without  much  bloodshed.  He  remained  in  Sidly  as  governor 
until  1855,  when  he  retired  into  private  life,  as  he  could  not 
cany  out  the  reforms  he  desired  owing  to  the  hostility  of  Giovanni 
Casstsi,  the  minister  for  Sicily.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  11. 
(aznd  of  May  1859)  the  new  king  Francis  II.  appointed  Filangieri 
premier  and  minister  of  war.  He  promoted  good  relations 
with  France,  then  fightidg  with  Piedmont  against  the  Austrians 
in  Lombardy,  and  strongly  urged  on  the  king  the  necessity  of 
an  alliance  v^-ilh  Piedmont  and  a  constitution  as  the  only  means 
whereby  the  dynasty  might  be  saved.  ■  These  proposals  being 
rejected,  Filangieri  resigned  office.  In  May  i860,  Francis  at 
last  promulgated  the  constitution,  but  it  was  too  late,-  for  Gari- 
baldi was  in  Sicily  and  Naples  was  seething  with  rebellion. 
On  the  advici  of  Liborio  Romano,  the  new  prefect  of  police, 
Filangieri  was  ordered  to  leave  Naples.  He  went  to  Marseilles 
with  his  wife  and  subsequently  to  Florence,  where  at  the  instance 
of  General  La  Marmora  he  undertook  to  write  an  account  of 
the  Italian  army.  Although  he  adhered  to  the  new  government 
lie  refused  to  accept  any  dignity  at  its  hands,  and  died  at  his 
villa  of  San  Gidrgio  a  Cremano  near  Naples  on  the  9th  of  October 
1867. 

Filangieri  was  a  very  distinguished  soldier,  and  a  man  of 
great  ability;  although  he  changed  sides  several  times  he 
became  really  attached  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  which  he  hoped 
to  save  by  freeing  it  from  its  reactionary  tendencies  and  infusing 
a  new  spirit  into  it.  His  conduct  in  Sidly  was  severe  and  harsh, 
but  he  was  not  withmit  feelings  of  humanity,  and  he  was  an 
honest  man  and  a  good  administrator. 

His  biogrsphy  has  been  written  by  his  daughter  Teresa  Filangieri 
Fieschi'RlvMcnieri.  //  Cenerale  Carlo  FUangitri  (Milan,  1902),  an 
interesting,  although  somewhat  too  laudatory  volume  baaed  on  the 
rcners\'%  own  unpublished  inemoira:  for  the  Sicilian  expedition  see 
V.  Finocchiaro.  La  Rndlunone  sitUiana  dd  1848-49  (Catania,  1906, 
with  bibliography ).  in  which  Fibngieri  is  bitterly  attacked ;  see  alSb 
voder  NxrLEs;  Fekdinakd  IV.;  FmiUtcis  I.;  Fekdinand  II. ; 
Feamcis  II.  (L.  V.*) 

FILAMQIBRI*  OAETANO  (1752-1788),  Italian  pubUcist,  was 
bom  at  Naples  on  the  x8th  of  August  1752.  His  father,  Caesar, 
prince  of  Ariim'ello,  intended  him  for  a  inilitary  career,  which  he 
commenced  at  the  early  age  of  seven,  but  soon  abandoned  for  the 
study  of  the  law. .  At  the  bar  his  knowledge  and  eloquence  early 
secured  his  success,  while  his  defence  of  a  royal  decree  reforming 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice-gained  him  the  favour  of 
the  king,  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and  led  to 
several  honourable  appointments  at  court.  •  Thefirsttwobooksof 
his  great  work.  La  Scienza  delta  Uiislaticne,  appeared  in  1780. 
The  first  book  contained  an  exposition  of  the  rules  on  which 
legisUtion  in  general  ought  to  proceed,  while  the  second  was 
devoted  to  economic  questions.  These  two  books  showed  him  an 
ardent  reformer,  and  vehement  in  denouncing  the  abuses  of  his 
time.  He  insisted  on  unlimited  free  trade,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
medieval  institutions  which  impeded  production  and  national 
well-being.  Its  success  was  great  and  immediate  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  throughout  Europe  at  large.  In  1783  he  married,  re- 
signed his  appointments  at  court,  and  retiring  to  Cava,  devoted 
himself  steadily  to  the  completion  of  his  work.  In  the  same  year 
Mppcared  the  third  book,  relating  entirely  to  the  principles  of 
criminal  jurisprudence.  The  suggestion  which  he  made  in  it  as  to 
the  need  for  reform  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  brought  upon 
hira  the  censure  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  it  was 
condonned  by  the  congregation  of  the  Index  in  1 784.    Ini785he 


published  three  additional  volumes,  making  the  fourth  book  of 

the  projected  work,  and  dealing  wiUi  education  and  morals.  .  In 

1787  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  supreme  treasury  coti^cfl 

by  Ferdinand  IV.,  but  his  health,  impaired  by  close  study  and 

over-work  in  his  new  office,  compelled  his  withdrawal  to  the 

country  at  Vico  Equense;    He  died  somewhat  suddenly  on  the 

axst  of  July  1788,  having  just  completed  the  £nt  part  of  the 

fifth  book  of  his  Scietua,  ■  He  left  an  outline  of  the  remainder  of 

the  work,  which  was  to  have  been  completed  in  siz  books. 

La  Sciaua  deUa  U^uiaaUme  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and 
has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  The 
best  Italian  edition  is  in  5  vols.  8vo.  (i8o7)>  The  Milan  edition  (i8ss) 
contains  the  OpuutUi  semi  and  a  life  by  Donato  Tommaal.  A  Frencn 
translation  appeared  in  Paris  in  7  vols.  8vo  (1786-1708);  it  was 
republished  in  1832-1824,  with  the  addition  of  the  Opm^et  and 
notes  by  Benjamin  Constant.  The  ScUhu  tf  Ltpstatiau  was  trans* 
hted  into  Eaglish  by  Sir  R.  Clayton  (London,  1806). 

FILARIASIS.  the  name  of  a  disease  due  to  the  nematode 
Pilaria  sangitinis  homims.  -  A  milky  appearance  of  the  urine,  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  suftttance  like  chyle,  whidi  forms  a  dot,  had 
been  observed  from  time  to  time,  tspedaHy  in  tropical  and 
subtropical  countries;  and  it  was  proved  by  Dr  Wucherer  of 
Bahia,  and  by  Dr  Timothy  Lewis,  that  this  peculiar  condition  is 
uniformly  associated  with  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  minute 
eel-like  worms,  visible  only  under  the  microscope,  being  the 
embryo  forms  of  a  Pilaria  (see  Nekatooa).  Sometimes  the 
discharge  of  lymph  takes  place  at  one  or  more  points  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  there  is  in  other  cases  a  condition  of 
naevoid  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  or  lymph-scrotum.  More 
or  less  of  blood  may  occur  along  with  the  chylous  fluid  in  the 
urine.  Both  the  chyluria  and  the  presence  of  filariae  in  the  blood 
are  curiously  intermittent;  it  may  happen  that  not  a  single 
filaria  is  to  be  seen  during  the  daytime,  while  they  swarm  in  the 
blood  at  night,  and  it  has  been  ingoiiously  shown  by  Dr  S. 
Mackenzie  that  they  may  be  made  to  disappear  if  the  patient  sits 
up  all  ;iight,  reappearing  while  he  sleeps  through  the  day. 

Sir  P.  Manson  proved  that  mosquitoes  imbibe  the  embryo 
filariae  from  the  blood  of  man;  and  that  many  of  these  reach  full 
development  within  the  mosquito,  acqidring  their  freedom 'when 
the  latter  resorts  to  water,  where  it  dies  after  depositing  its  eggs. 
Mosquitoes  would  thus  be  the  intermediate  host  of  the  filariae, 
and  their  introduction  into  the  htmian  body  would  be  through  the 
medium  of  water  (see  PASAsmc  Diseases). 

FILDESk  SIR  LUKB  (1844-  )>  English  painter,  was  bom  at 
Liverpool,  and  trained  in  the  South  Kensington  and  Royal 
Academy  schools.  At  first  a  highly  successful  illustrator,  he  took 
rank  later  among  the  ablest  English  painters,  with  *'  The  Casual 
Ward  "  (1874), "  the  Widower  "  (1876),"  The  Village  Wedding  " 
(t883),  "An  Al-fresco  ToUette"  (1889);  and  "The  Doctor" 
(1891),  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art.  He  also 
painted  a  number  of  pictures  of  Venetian  life  and  many  notable 
portraits,  among  them  the  coronation  portraits  of  King  Edward 
VII.  and  <^een  Alexandra.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1879,  *n<l  academician  in  1887;  and  was 
knighted  in  2906. 

See  David  Croat  Thomson,  The  Lift  and  Work  tfLukt  Fildes,  HA . 
(1895). 

FILB.  1.  A  bar  of  steel  having  sharp  teeth  on  its  surface,  and 
used  for  abrading  orsmoothing  hard  surfaces.  (The  O.  Eng.  word 
is/^o/,  and  cognate  forms  appear  in  Dutch  9»>7,.Ger.  Feile,  &c.; 
the  ultimate  sourcris  usually  taken  to  be  an  Indo-European  root 
meaning  to  mark  or  scratch,  and  seen  in  the  Lat.  pingere^  to 
paint.)  Some  uncivilized  tribes  polish  their  weapons  with  such 
things  as  rough  stones,  pieces  of  shark  skin  or  fishes'  teeth. 
The  operation  of  filing  is  recorded  in  i  Sam.  ziii.  .3x ;  and,  among 
other  facts,  the  similarity  of  the  name  for  the  filing  instrument 
among  various  European  peoples  points  to  an  eariy  practice  of 
the  art.  A  file  differs  from  a  rasp  (which  is  chiefly  used  for 
working  wood,  horn  and  the  like)  in  having  its  teeth  cut  with  a 
chisel  whose  straight  edge  extends  across  its  surface,  while  the 
teeth  of  the  rasp  are  formed  by  solitary  indentations  of  a  pointed 
chisel.  According  to  the  form  of  their  teeth,  files  may  be  singU- 
ctU  or  dambU-aU',  the  former  have  only  one  set  of  parallel  ridlges 
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(either  at  right  angles  or  at  some  other  angle  with  the  length); 
the  latter  (and  more  common)  have  a  second  set  cut  at  an  angle 
with  the  first.  The  double-cut  file  presents  sharp  angles  to  the 
filed  surface,  and  is  better  suited  tor  hard  metals.  Files  are 
classed  according  to  the  fineness  of  their  teeth  (see  Tool),  and 
their  shapes  present  almost  endless  varieties.  Common  forms 
are — the  jloi  file,  of  paralldognun  section,  with  uniform  breadth 
and  thickness,  or  taring,  or  "  bellied  ";  the  ftmr-square  file,  of 
square  section,  sometimes  with  one  side  "  safe,"  or  left  smooth; 
and  the  so-called  tkre»-4qmare  file,  having  its  cross  section  an 
equilateral  triangle,  the  half -round  file,  a  segment  of  a  circle,  the 
round  or  r<U4aU  file,  a  circle,  which  are  generally  tapered.  -  The 
fioai  file  is  like  the  jlo/,  but  single-cut.  -  There  are  many  others. 
Files  vary  in  length  from  thxve-quarters  of  an  inch  (watchmakers') 
to  9  or  3  ft.  and  upwards  (engineers').  The  length  is  reckoned 
exclusively  of  the  spike  or  tang  which  enters  the  handle.  Most 
files  are  tapered;  the  hiuni  are  neariy  parallel,  with  larger  section 
near  the  middle;  a  few  are  parallel  The  r^fiers  oi  sculptors  and 
a  few  other  files  are  curvilinear  in  their  central  line. 

In  manufacturing  files,  steel  blanks  are  forged  from  bars  rrhith. 
have  been  sheared  or  roUed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  sections 
required,  and  after  being  carefully  annealed  are  straightened,  if 
necessary,  and  then  rendered  clean  and  accurate  by  grinding  or 
filing.  The  process  of  cutting  them  used  to  be  largely  performed 
by  hand,  but  machines  are  now  widely  employed.  The  hand- 
cutter,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  short  chisel  (the  edge  of  which  is 
wider  than  the  width  of  the  file),  places  it  on  the  blank  with  an 
inclination  from  the  perpendictdar  of  12*  or  14*  and  beginning 
near  the  farther  end  (the  blank  is  placed  with  the  tang  or  handle 
end  towards  him)  strikes  it  sharply  with  a  hammer.  An  indenu- 
tion  is  thus  made,  and  the  sted,  slightly  thrown  up  on  the  side 
next  die  tang,  forms  a  ridge.  The  chisel  is  then  transferred  to  the 
uncut  surface  and  slid  away  from  the  operator  till  it  encounters 
the  ridge  just  made;  the  position  of  the  next  cut  being  thus 
determined,  the  chisel  is  again  struck,  and  so  on.  The  workman 
seeks  to  strike  the  blows  as  uniformly  as  possible,  and  he  will 
make  60  or  80  cuts  a  minute.  H  the  file  is  to  be  single-cut,  it  is 
now  ready  to  be  hardened,  but  if  it  is  to  be  double-cut  he  pro- 
ceeds to  make  the  second  series  or  onine  of  cuts,  which  are 
generally  somewhat  finer  than  the  first.  Thus  the  surface  is 
covered  with  teeth  inclined  towards  the  point  of  the  file.  If  the 
file  is  flat  and  is  to  be  cut  on  the  other  side,  it  is  turned  over,  and  a 
thin  plate  of  pewter  placed  bdow  it  to  protect  the  teeth.  Tri- 
angular and  other  files  are  supported  in  grooves  in  lead.  In 
.cutting  round  and  half-round  files,  a  straight  chisel  is  applied  as 
tangent  to  the  curve.  The  round  face  of  a  half-round  file  recjuires 
eight,  ten  or  more  courses  to  complete  it. '  Numerous  attempts 
were  nuide,  even  so  far  back  as  the  x8th  century,  to  invent 
machinery  for  cutting  files,  but  little  success  was  attained  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  iQlh  century. '  In  most  of  the  machines  the 
idea  was  to  arrange  a  metal  arm  and  hand  to  hold  the  chisel  with 
a  hammer  to  strike  the  blow,  and  so  to  imiute  the  manual 
process  as  closely  as  possible.  The  general  principle  on  which  the 
successful  forms  are  constructed  b  that  the  blanks,  laid  on  a 
moving  table,  are  slowly  traversed  forward  under  a  rapidly 
reciprocating  chisel  or  knife. 

The  filing  of  a  flat  surface  perfectly  true  is  the  test  of  a  good 
filer;  and  this  is  no  easy  matter  to  the  beginner.  The  piece  to  be 
operated  upon  is  generally  fixed  about  the  level  of  the  elbow, 
the  operator  standing,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  small  files, 
grasping  the  file  with  both  hands,  the  handle  with  the  right, 
the  farther  end  with  the  left.  The  great  point  is  to  be  able  to 
move  the  file  forward  with  pressure  in  horizontal  straight  lines; 
from  the  tendency  of  the  hands  to  move  in  arcs  of  circles,  the  heel 
and  point  of  the  file  are  apt  to  be  alternately  raised.  This  is 
partially  compensated  by  the  bellied  form  given  to  many  files 
(which  also  counteracts  the  frequent  warping  effect  of  the  harden- 
ing process,  by  which  one  side  of  a  flat  ^e  may  be  rendered 
concave  and  useless).  In  bringing  back  the  file  for  the  next 
thrust  it  is  nearly  lifted  off  the  work.  Further,  much  delicacy 
and  skill  are  required  in  adapting  the  pressure  and  velocity, - 
ascertaining  if  foreign  matters  or  filings  remain  interposed 


between  the  file  and  the  work,  &c.  Files  can  be  deased  witli 
a  piece  of  the  so-called  coUon-card  (used  in  combing  cotton  wool) 
nailed  to  a  piece  of  wood.  In  draw-filing^  which  is  sometimca 
resorted  to  to  give  a  neat  finish,  the  file  is  drawn  sideways  to 
and  fro  over  the  work.  New  files  are  generally  used  for  a  time 
on  brass  or  cast-iron,  and  when  partLlly  worn  they  are  atiU 
available  for  filing  wrought  iron  and  steel. 

a.  A  string  or  thread  (through  the  Fr.  JU  and  jCfe,  from  Lat. 
filum,  a  thread);  hence  used  of  a  device,  originally  a  cord,  wire 
or  spike  on  which  letters,  receipts,  papers,  &c.,  may  be  strung 
for  convenient  reference.  The  term  has  been  extended  to 
embrace  various  methods  for  the  preservation  of  papers  in  a 
particular  order,  such  as  ei^ianding  books,  cabinets,  and  in- 
genious improvements  on  the  simple  wire  file  which  enable  any 
single  document  to  be  readily  found  and  withdrawn  without 
removing  the  whole  series.  From  the  devices  used  for  filing  the 
word  is  transferred  to  the  documents  filed,  and  thus  is  used  of  a 
catalogue,  list,  or  collection  of  papers,  &c  File  is  also  employed 
to  denote  a  row  of  persons  or  objects  arranged  one  behind  the 
other.  In  military  usage  a  "  file  "  is  the  opposite  of  a  *'  rank," 
that  is,  it  is  composed  of  a  (variable)  number  of  men  aligned  from 
front  to  rear  one  behind  the  other,  while  a  rank  contains  a  number 
of  men  aligned  from  right  to  left  abreast.  Thus  a  British  infantry 
company,  in  line  two  deep,  one  hundred  strong,  has  tiro  ranks 
of  fifty  men  each,  and  fifty  "  files  "  of  two  men  each.  Up  to 
about  x6oo  infantry  companies  or  battalions  were  often  sixteen 
deep,  one  front  rank  man  and  the  fifteen  "  covcrers  "  forming  a 
file.  The  number  of  ranks  and,  therefore,  of  men  in  the  file 
diminished  first  to  ten  (x6oo),  then  to  six  (1630),  then  to  three 
(1700),  and  finally  to  two  (about  x8o8  in  the  British  army,  x8S8 
in  the  German).  Denser  formations  when  emfdoyed  have  been 
formed,  not  by  altering  the  order  of  men  within  the  unit,  but  by 
placing  sevend  units,  one  closely  behind  the  other  ("  doubling  " 
and  "  trebling  "  the  line  of  battle,  as  it  used  to  be  called).  In 
the  17th  century  a  file  formed  a  small  command  under  the  *'  file 
leader,"  the  whole  of  the  front  rank  consisting*  therefore  of  old 
soldiers  or  non-commissioned  officers.  This  use  of  the  word  to 
express  a  unit  of  command  gave  rise  to  the  old-fashioned  term 
"  file  firing,"  to  imply  a  spedcs  of  fire  (equivalent  to  the  modem 
"  independent  ")  in  w)uch  each  man  in  the  file  fired  in  succession 
after  the  file  leader,  and  to-day  a  corporal  or  sergeant  b  still 
ordered  to  take  one  or  more  files  under  his  charge  for  independent 
work.  In  the  above  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  men  axe  facir^ 
to  the  front  or  rear.  If  they  are  turned  to  the  right  or  left  so 
that  the  company  now  stands  two  men  broad  and  fifty  deep,  it 
is  spoken  of  as  being  "  in  file."  From  this  come  such  phrases  as 
*'  single  file  "  or  "  Indian  file  "  (one  man  leading  and  the  rest 
following  singly  behind  him).'  The  use  of  verbs  "  to  file  "  and 
"  to  defile,"  implying  the  passage  from  fighting  to  inarching 
formation,  is  to  be  derived  from  this  rather  than  from  the  re- 
semblance of  a  marching  column  to  a  loi^  flexible  thread,  for 
in  the  days  when  the  word  was  first  used  the  infantry  company 
whether  in  battle  or  on  the  march  was  a  solid  recUm|^e  of  men, 
a  file  often  containing  even  more  men  than  a  rank 

FILB-FISH,  or  TiucoES-nsH,  the  names  given  to  fishes 
Of  the  genus  Balisles  (and  Monacantkus)  inhabiting  all  tropical 
and  subtropical  seas.  *  Their  body  is  compressed  and  not  covered 
with  ordinary  scales,  but  with  small  juxtaposed  scutes.  •  Their 
other  principal  characteristics  consist  in  the  structure  of  their 
first  dorsal  fin  (which  consists  of  three  q>ines)  and  in  their  peculiar 
dentition.  The  first  of  the  three  dorsal  spines  is  very  strong, 
roughened  in  front  like  a  file,  and  hoUowed  out  behind  to  recdve 
the  second  much  smaller  spine,  which,  besides,  has  a  projection 
in  front,  at  its  base,  fitting  into  a  notch  of  the  first.  -  Thus  these 
two  spines  can  only  be  raised  or  depressed  simultaneously,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  first  cannot  be  forced  down  unless  the 
second  has  been  previously  depressed.  The  hitter  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  trigger,  hence  the  name  of  Triggei^fish.    Also  the 

*  Thu  may  also  be  understood  as  meanins  simply  "  a  single  file  ** 
but  the  explanation  given  above  is  more  probable,  as  it  is  csacntially 
a  marching  and  not  a  fighting  formation  that  is  espresMd  by  the 
phraw. 


ceneric  nunc  BoIItCn  tmcl  th«  ItiUan  ntms  ot "  Pmu  btUatn" 
refer  te  tUi  Mnicttue.  Both  jam  ue  timtd  wllh  dgbt  Ucons 
incBOr-liktiodxiinitimci  pointed  tcetb,  by  whicb  tbeat  Gshoare 
enabled,  not  only  to  bmt  o3  plites  ol  mulKpom  uid  Dltier 
conli  on  whicb  they  feed,  but  ii»  to  chiMi  t.  bole  into  the  hud 
shells  of  Molliuca,  in  oidei  to  extract  the  wft  part*.  In  this  way 
they  daliay  an  unmEnse  numbci  of  moUuKS,  «nd  become  moat 
iniuiiaiu  to  the  peul-6aherica. 


BatisUi  tidua. 


bbcties  in  CeyloD  ha*  been  ascribed  to  tl 
evidently  otbei  afenda  miut  have  been  at 
time.  The  Uonatanlki  are  diitinguithed  f] 
having  only  one  dona]  ^ine  and  a  velvety  i 
Some  30  i£(te-viit  ipeda  are  known  of  fioj 
of  Mtnwnilkiu.  Two  ipedes  (S. 
CDHunod  in  the  Atliatic, — 


wander  to  the  Briti^ 

"FILILIO,  FSAMCISCO  (1398-1481),  1<*1>>I>  humanlit 
bom  in  1398  at  T(4entlno,  In  the  Uaich  of  Ancona.  Wli 
appeared  opon  the  tcece  of  human  life,  Petrarch  and  the  5IL 
of  Floiiocc  had  already  bmught  the  £i>t  act  in  the  tecoveiy  of 
cUnic culture  tocODclu^oo.  They  had  created  meager  ai^ilie 
fof  the  antique,  had  di^nlernd  many  important  Romai 
aathon.  and  had  freed  Latin  uholanhip  10  aome  client  froD 
the  barbariam  of  the  middle  agea.  Filelfo  wai  destined  to  carrj 
OB  their  work  in  the  field  ot  Latin  Uieraiure,  and  to  be  an  im 
portant  agent  in  the  alill  unaccomplished  lecoveiy  of  Creel 
cnllnic.  Wt  tatlial  itudiea  in  grammar,  rheloijc  and  the  Lalii 
langnage  were  conducted  at  Padua,  where  he  acquired  so  greai 
a  r^ntation  for  learning  that  In  1417  lie  waa  invited  to  teacl 
doqacncc  vul  moral  philosophy  at  Verucc  According  to  tbi 
CBStom  o(  that  age  in  Italy,  it  now  became  his  duty  lo  explun  ihi 
lanfttlge,  ajid  to  iUustnte  the  beauties  d  the  pilndpal  Latii 
■Dlbon,  Clceio  and  Virgil  being  consideied  the  chief  masters  0 
Bwral  sdence  and  of  elegant  diction.  Filelfo  made  his  marl 
at  OBce  in  Venice.  He  waa  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  £rs 
scbolan  and  the  moil  eminent  nobles  of  that  dty;  and  in  t4ii 
he  received  as  appointment  from  the  slate,  which  enabled  hin 
to  reside  aa  secretaty  to  the  consul-general(ia)Jii)  o[  the  Veneliut 
IB  Conitantioople.  This  appmntment  was  not  only  honoutable 
to  Fildio  aa  a  man  of  trust  and  general  ability,  but  it  also  gave 
biro  Ibe  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  most  coveted  of  all  posses. 
iioDS  at  that  moment  for  a  scholar — a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tanfuagc.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Constantinople, 
Filelfo  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  John  Chrysal< 
wbOMOUBe  waa  already  well  known  in  Italy  as  idilive  of  Manuel, 
Ihcfim  Greek  to  professtbeUtenlure of  hisanceslorsin Florence. 
At  tberecoDmendationof  ChTTtdorasbewasemployedin  several 
diplomatic  misaions  by  the  emperor  John  Palaeologus.  Bdore 
very  long  the  friendship  between  Filelfo  and  his  tutor  was 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  former  to  Theodora,  the 
dau^terof  jobnChiysolotas.  Ke  had  now  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  oi  the  Greek  language,  and  had  formed  a  large 
coIlecIioB  Bt  Greek  manuscripts.  There  was  no  reason  why  he 
sboold  ROt  return  10  his  native  country.  Accordingly,  in  1417  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  set  uil  for 
[talr,  IntTinti'^i  to  nsumt  bi*  pcdeuottal  career.    From  this 


tlmefonnrduntllthedateofhlideath,  Filelfo'*  history  consiila 

'  record  of  the  various  tOHns  in  which  he  lectured,  the  maslert 
im  he  served,  the  books  he  wrote,  the  authors  he  illuslrated, 
(he  friendships  he  cantncted,  and  the  wars  he  waged  nith  rival 
scholars.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  phyaical  energy,  of  ineahauslibte 
mental  activity,  of  quick  passions  and  violent  appetites;  vain, 
restless,  greedy  of  gold  and  pleasure  and  fame;  unable  to  stay 

|uiet  in  one  [>lace,  and  perpetually  engaged  in  quarrels  with  hii 

When  Filelfo  atiived  at  Venice  with  his  famay  in  1417,  he 
found  thai  the  dly  had  almost  been  emptied  by  the  plague, 
his  scholara  would  be  few.  He  therefore  removed  to 
Bologna;  but  here  also  he  was  met  with  drawbacks.  The 
"  y  was  too  much  disturbed  with  political  dissensions  to  attend 
him;  so  Filelfo  crossed  the  Apennines  and  sellledin  Florence- 
Florence  began  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  eventful  periods 
his  lite.  During  the  week  he  lectured  lo  large  audiences  of 
young  and  old  on  the  prindpal  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  on 
Sundays  he  explained  Dante  to  the  people  io  the  Duomo.  In 
addition  to  th«e  labours  of  the  chair,  he  found  lime  10  translate 
~  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Xenophon  and  LysiBS  fiom  the 
Greek.  Nor  waa  he  dead  to  the  daims  of  society.  At  first  he 
seems  to  have  lived  with  the  Floiutine  scholars  on  tolerably 
good  terms;  but  his  temper  was  so  arrogant  that  Cosioio  de' 
Media's  friends  were  not  bng  able  (0  put  up  with  him.  Filelfo 
hereupon  broke  out  into  open  and  violent  animosity;  and  when 
Coumo  was  exiled  by  the  Altuiai  patty  in  1433,  be  urged  (he 
signoria  of  Florence  to  pronounce  upon  him  the  sentence  of 
death.  On  the  return  of  Cosimo  to  Florence,  Filelfo'*  position 
in  that  dty  was  no  longer  tenable.  His  life,  he  ssserted,  had 
been  already  once  alteoipled  by  a  cut-thioat  in  the  pay  of  the 
Medid;  and  now  he  teadily  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
state  of  Siena.  In  Siena,  however,  he  was  not  destined  to  remain 
more  than  four  years.  His  fame  as  s  professor  had  grown  great 
in  Ilaly,  and  he  daily  received  tempting  offers  from  princes  and 
republics.  The  most  alluring  of  these,  made  him  by  the  duke 
of  Milan,  Filippo  Maria  Visconii,  he  decided  on  accepting;  and 
In  1440  he  was  received  with  honour  by  his  new  master  In  tlie 
capital  ot  Lombardy. 

Filelfo's  life  at  Milan  curiously  illustrate*  the  multifariom 
imporlaoce  of  the  scholars  of  that  age  in  Italy.  It  was  his  duty 
to  cdchrale  his  princely  patrons  in  panegyiica  and  epics,  (o 
abuse  thnr  eoemiea  in  libels  and  invectives,  10  salute  them  with 
encomiastic  odes  on  their  birthdays,  and  10  compose  poems  on 
their  favourite  themes.  For  their  courtiers  he  wrote  epithalamial 
and  funeral  orations;  ambassadors  and  visitors  from  foreign 

in  vogue.  The  students  of  the  university  he  taught  in  daily 
lectures,  passing  in  review  the  weigblieat  and  lightest  auLbors 
of  antiquity,  and  pouring  forth  a  fiood  of  miscellaneous  erudilion. 
No  satisfied  with  these  ouUets  for  his  mental  energy,  Filelfo 
went  on  translating  from  the  Creek,  and  prosecuted  a  paper 
warfare  with  his  enemies  in  Florence.  He  wrote,  moreover, 
political  pamphlets  on  the  great  events  of  Italian  history;  and 
when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  he  procured  the 
liberation  of  his  wife's  mother  by  a  message  addressed  in  hii  own 
name  to  tbe  sultan.  In  addition  to  a  fixed  slipeod  of  some 
700  golden  fioiins  yearly,  be  was  continually  in  receipt  of  special 
payments  (ot  tbe  orations  and  poems  he  produced;  so  that, 
had  he  been  a  man  of  frugal  habits  ot  of  moderate  economy, 
he  might  have  amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  As  it  wis,  be 
ipeot  his  money  as  fast  ts  he  received  ii,  living  in  a  style  of 
splendour  ill  be£lting  a  simple  scholar,  and  Indulging  his  taste 
for  pleasure  in  more  than  questionable  amusement*.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  prodigality,  he  was  always  poor.  Hi*  letter* 
and  bis  poems  abound  in  impudent  demands  for  money  from 
patrons,  some  of  them  couched  in  language  ot  the  lowest  adula- 
tion, and  others  savouring  ol  literary  brigandage. 

During  the  second  year  of  bis  Milanese  midence  FDelfo  lost 
hi*  first  wife,  Theodora.  He  soon  married  again;  and  this  time 
he  chose  for  his  bride  a  young  lady  of  good  Lomt>ard  family, 
called  Oisina  Osnaga.    When  she  died  be  took  in  wedlock  foe 
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the  thiixl  time  a  womin  of  Lombard  birth,  LtursMagioliiii.  To 
all  his  three  wives,  in  ^te  of  numerous  infidelities,  he  seems 
to  have  been  warmly  attached;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  best 
trait  in  a  character  otherwise  more  remarkable  for  arrogance 
and  heat  than  for  any  amiable  qualities. 

On  the  death  of  Fllippo  Maria  Viscontl,  Filelfo,  after  a  short 
hesitation,  transferred  his  allegiance  to  Francesco  Sforza,  the 
new  duke  of  Milan;  and  in  order  to  curry  favour  with  this 
parvenu,  he  began  his  ponderous  epic,  the  Sfondad,  of  which 
1 3,800  lines  were  written,  but  which  was  never  published.  When 
Francesco  Sforza  died,  Fflelfo  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
Rome.  He  was  now  an  old  man  of  seventy-seven  years,  honoured 
with  the  friendship  of  princes,  recognized  as  the  most  distin- 
guished of  Italian  hunumists,  courted  by  pontiffs,  and  decorated 
with  the  laurel  wreath  and  the  order  of  knighthood  by  kings. 
Crossing  the  Apennines  and  passing  through  Florence,  he  reached 
Rome  in  the  second  week  of  1475.  '^^  terrible  Sixtus  IV.  now 
ruled  in  the  Vatican;  and  from  this  pope  Filelfo  had  received 
an  invitation  to  occupy  the  chair  of  rhetoric  with  good  emolu- 
ments. At  first  he  was  vastly  pleased  with  the  dty  and  court 
of  Rome;  but  his  satisfaction  ere  long  turned  to  discontent, 
and  he  gave  vent  to  his  ill-humour  in  a  venomous  satire  on  the 
pope's  treasurer,  Milliardo  Cicala.  Sixtus  himself  soon  fell 
under  the  ban  of  his  displeasure;  and  when  a  year  had  passed 
he  left  Rome  never  to  return.  Filelfo  reached  Milan  to  finid  that 
his  wife  had  died  of  the  plague  in  his  absence,  and  was  already 
buried.  His  own  death  followed  speedily.  For  some  time  past 
he  had  been  desirous  of  displaying  his  abilities  and  adding  to 
his  fame  in  Florence.  Years  had  healed  the  breach  between 
him  and  the  Medicean  famfly;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  Pazci 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  he  had  sent 
violent  letters  of  abuse  to  his  papal  patron  Sixtus,  denouncing 
his  partidpation  in  a  plot  so  dangerous  to  the  security  of  Italy. 
Lorenzo  now  invited  him  to  profess  Greek  at  Florence,  and 
thither  Filelfo  journeyed  in  1481.  But  two  weeks  after  his 
arrival  he  succumbed  to  dysentery,  and  was  buried  at  the  age 
of  dghty-three  in  the  church  of  the  Annunziata. 

Filelfo  deserves  conunemoration  among  the  greatest  humanists 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  not  for  the  beauty  of  his  style,  not 
for  the  devadon  of  his  genius,  not  for  the  accuracy  c^  his  learning, 
but  for  his  energy,  and  for  his  complete  adaptation  to  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  His  erudition  was  large  but  ill-digested; 
his  knowledge  of  the  andent  authors,  if  extensive,  was  superficial; 
his  style  was  vulgar;  he  had  no  brilliancy  of  imagination,  no 
pungency  of  epigram,  no  grandeur  of  rhetoric.  Therefore  he 
has  left  nothing  to  posterity  which  the  world  would  not  very 
willingly  let  die.  But  in  his  own  days  he  did  excellent  service 
to  learning  by  his  untiring  activity,  and  by  the  facility  with 
which  he  used  his  stores  of  knowledge.  It  was  an  age  of  accumula- 
tion and  preparation,  when  the  worid  was  still  amaiwing  and 
cataloguing  the  fragments  rescued  from  the  wredcs  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Men  had  to  recdve  the  very  rudiments  of  culture 
before  they  could  appreciate  its  niceties.  And  in  this  work  of 
collection  and  instruction  Filelfo  excelled,  passing  rapidly  from 
place  to  place,  stirring  up  the  zeal  for  learning  by  the  passion 
of  his  own  enthusiastic  temperament,  and  actLig  as  a  pioneer 
for  men  like  Poliziano  and  Erasmus. 

All  that  b  worth  knowing  about  Filelfo  is  contained  In  Carlo  de' 
Rounini's  admirable  Vita  di  FUdfo  (Milan,  1808):  see  also  W. 
Roscoe's  Life  of  LorenMo  de*  HediHt  Vespanano's  Yite  di  uomnU 
tUustri,  and  J.  A.  Symonds's  Renaifsance  tn  Italy  (1877). 

(J.  A.  S.) 

A  complete  edition  of  Fildfo's  Greek  letters  (based  on  the  Codex 
Trevulzianus)  was  puUished  for  the  first  time,  with  French  transla- 
tion, notes  and  commentaries,  by  E.  Legrand  in  1803  at  Paris  (C  xii. 
of  PitblieaiioHs  de  Vicote  des  lang.  orient,).  For  further  rderenoes. 
emedally  to  monographs,  &c,  on  FUelfo  s  life  and  work,  see  Ulysae 
Chevalier,  Ripertoure  des  sources  hist.,  Ifio-bibliographie  (Paris,  1905), 
s.  v.  PkUdphe,  Pranfois, 

WlLBf,  a  seaside  resort  In  the  Buckrose  parliamentary 
division  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  9I  m.  S.E.  of 
Scarborough  by  a  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (iQoi)  3003.  It  stands  upon  the  slope  and 
summit  of  the  cUffs  above  Filey  Bay,  which  is  fringed  by  a  fine  1 


sandy  beach.  The  .norChem  horn  of  the  bay  is  formed  by  FHey 
Brigg,  a  narrow  and  abrupt  promontory,  continued  seaward  by 
dangerous  reefs.  The  coast-line  8weq»  hence  south-eastward  to 
the  finer  promontory  of  Flamborou^  Head,  beyond  which  is  the 
watering-place  of  Bridlington.  The  church  of  St  Oswald  at 
Filey  is  a  fine  cruciform  building  with  central  tower,  Tiransitional 
Norman  and  Eariy  English  in  date.  There  are  pleasant 
pnHnenades  and  good  golf  links,  also  a  small  spa  which  has  faUen 
into  disuse.  Filey  is  in  favour  with  visitors  who  desire  a  quiet 
resort  without  the  accompaniment  of  entertainment  common  to 
the  larger  watering-places.  Roman  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  cliff  north  of  the  town;  the  site  was  probably 
important,  but  nothing  is  certainly  known  about  it. 

FIUBUSTBR,  a  name  originally  given  to  the  buccaneers 
(q.v.).  The  term  Is  derived  most  probably  from  the  Dutch  try 
butler,  Ger.  Preibeutert  ZDg.freebooler,  the  word  changing  first  into 
fribusHeTf  and  then  Into  Fr.  fiibustier,  Span.  fiJibustero.  Fli- 
buslier  has  passed  into  the  French  language,  zjoA  filibusttre  into 
the  Spanish  language,  as  a  general  name  for  a  pirate.  The  term 
"filibuster"  was  revived  in  America  to  designate  those 
adventurers  who,  after  the  termination  of  the  war  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  organized  expeditions  within  the 
United  States  to  take  part  In  West  Indian  and  Central  American 
revolutions.  Frcnn  this  has  ^rung  the  modem  use  of  the  word 
to  imply  one  who  engages  In  private,  unauthorized  and  irregular 
warfare  against  any  state.  In  the  United  States  it  is  colloquially 
applied  to  legislators  who  practise  obstruction. 

FIUCAJA,  VINCBIfZO  DA  (1642-2707),  Italian  poet,  sprung 
from  an  andent  and  noble  family  of  Florence,  was  b<Mrn  in  that 
dty  on  the  30th  of  December  1643.  From  an  inddental  notice 
in  one  of  his  letters,  stating  the  amount  of  house  rent  paid  during 
his  childhood,  his  parents  must  have  been  In  easy  circumstances, 
and  the  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  first  under  the  Jeniits  of 
Florence,  and  then  in  the  university  of  Pisa. 

At  Pisa,  his  mind  became  stored,  not  only  with  the  results  of 
patient  study  in  various  branches  of  letters,  but  with  the  great 
historical  associations  linked  with  the  former  glory  of  the  Pisaa 
rq>ublic,  and  with  one  remarkable  institution  of  which  Pisa  was 
the  seat  To  the  tourist  who  now  visits  Pisa  the  banners  azul 
emblems  of  the  order  of  St  Stq>hen  are  mere  matter  of  cuxioaity, 
but  they  had  a  serious  significance  two  hundred  years  ago  to  the 
young  Tuscan,  who  knew  that  these  naval  crusaders  formed  the 
main  defence  of  his  country  and  commerce  against  the  Turkish, 
Algerine  and  Tunisian  corsairs.  After  a  five  year^  residence  in 
Pisa  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  married  Anna,  daughter  of 
the  senator  and  marquis  Sdpione  C^poni,  and  withdrew  to  a 
small  villa  at  Figline,  not  far  from  the  dty.  Abjuring  the  thought 
of  writing  amatory  poetry  in  consequence  of  the  premature  death 
of  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  attached,  he  occiqiled 
himself  chiefly  with  literary  pursuits,  above  all  the  composition  of 
Italian  and  Latin  poetry.  His  own  literary  eminence,  the 
opportunities  enjoyed  by  him  as  a  member  of  the  cdeteated 
Academy  Delia  Crusca  for  making  known  his  critical  taste  and 
dswirsl  knowledge,  and  the  sodal  reUtions  within  the  reach  of  a 
noble  Florentine  so  doady  allied  with  the  great  house  of  Capponi^ 
suffidently  explain  the  intimate  terms  on  which  he  stood  with 
such  eminent  men  of  letters  as  Magalotti,  Menzini,  Gori  and  RedL 
The  last-named,  the  author  of  Bauktts  in  Tuscany,  was  not  only 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  poets  of  his  time,  and  a  safe  literary 
adviser;  he  was  the  court  physidan,  and  his  court  Influoice  was 
employed  with  zeal  and  effect  in  his  friend's  favour.  Filicaja's 
rural  sedusion  was  owing  even  more  to  his  straitened  means  than 
to  his  rural  tastes.  If  he  ceas«i  at  length  to  pine  in  obscurity,  the 
change  was  owing  not  merdy  to  the  fact  that  his  poetical  genius, 
fired  by  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  from  the  Turlu  in  1683,  poured 
forth  the  right  strains  at  the  right  time,  but  also  to  the  influence  of 
Redi,  who  not  only  laid  Filicaja's  verses  before  his  own  soverdgn, 
but  had  them  transmitted  with  the  least  possible  delay  to  the 
foreign  princes  whose  noble  deeds  they  sung.  The  first  recom- 
pense came,  however,  not  from  those  princes,  but  from  Christina, 
the  ez-queen  of  Sweden,  who,  from  her  drde  of  savants  and 
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CDUitiefS  at  Rome,  ^ontaneoasly  tnd  generously  announced  to 
Filica)a  her  wish  to  bear  the  expense  of  educating  his  two  sons, 
enhanring  her  tindnna  by  the  deUcate  request  that  it  should 
remain  a  secret. 

The  tide  of  Filicaja's  fortunes  now  turned.  The  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  Cosmo  lU.,  conferred  on  him  an  impcnrtant  office,  the 
commissionership  of  official  balloting.  He  was  named  governor 
of  Volterra  in  1696,  where  he  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  raise 
the  tone  of  public  morality.  Both  there  and  at  Pisa,  where  he 
was  subsequently  governor  in  1700,  his  popularity  was  so  great 
that  on'  his  removal  the  inhabitants  of  both  dties  petitioned  for 
his  recaU.  He  passed  Uie  dose  of  his  life  at  Florence;  the  grand- 
duke  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  senator,  and  he  died  in  that  dty  on 
the  24th  of  September  1 707.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in 
the  church  of  St  Peter,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  sole  surviving  son  Sdpione  Filicaja.  In  the  six 
cekbrated  odes  inspired  by  the  great  victoiy  of  Sobieski,  Filicaja 
took  a  lyrical  flight  which  has  placed  him  at  moments  on  a  level 
with  the  greatest  Italian  poets.  They  are,  however,  unequal, 
like  all  his  poetry,  reflecting  in  some  passages  the  native  vigour  of 
his  genius  and  purest  in^irations  of  his  tastes,  whilst  in  others 
they  are  deformed  by  the  affectations  of  the  SeicetUisU,  When 
tlftoiroughly  natural  and  spontaneous— as  in  the  two  sonnets 
**  Italia,  Italia,  o  tu  cui  feo  la  sorte  "  and  "  Dov'  i,  Italia,  il  tuo 
l>raccio?  e  a  clie  ti  serve;"  in  the  verses  "  Alia bMta  Vergine," 
*'  Al  divino  amore;"  in  the  sonnet  "Sulla  fede  nelle  disgrazie" 
—Che  truth  and  beauty  of  thought  and  language  recall  the  verse 
oi  Petrarch. 

Bendes  the  poems  published  in  the  complete  Venice  edition  of 
1762,  aevcnl  other  pieces  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  small 
Floieiloe  edstioa  brought  out  by  Barbera  in  1864. 

FIUGBSB  (formerly  written  JUigram  or  jUigrane\  the  ItaL 
/Uigratu,  Fr.  filipatUt  Span,  filif^ana,  Ger.  DraklgefieclU)^ 
jewel  work  of  a  ddUcate  kind  made  with  twisted  threads  usually 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  word,  which  is  usually  derived  from  the 
Lat.  JUum,  thread,  and  granutHf  grain,  is  not  found  in  Ducange, 
and  is  indeed  of  oKxlem  origin.  According  to  Prof.  Skeat  it  is 
derived  fran  the  Span,  filigrana,  from  "filar,  to  tpin,  and  granOf 
the  grain  or  prindpal  fibre  of  the  material."  Though  filigree  has 
beomne  a  special  branch  of  jewel  work  in  modem  times  it  was 
anciently  part  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  jeweller.  Signer  A. 
Castellani  states,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  JeweUery  of  the  Ancients 
(i86x),  that  all  the  jewelry  of  the  Etruscans  and  Greeks  (other 
than  that  intended  for  the  grave,  and  therefore  of  an  unsub- 
stantial diaracter)  was  made  by  soldering  together  and  so  building 
up  the  gold  rather  than  by  cUselling  or  engraving  the  material. 

The  art  may  be  said  to  consist  in  curling,  twisting  and  plaiting 
fine  pliable  threads  of  metal,  and  uniting  them  at  Uidr  points  of 
contact  with  each  other,  and  with  the  ground,  by  means  of  gold 
or  silver  solder  and  borax,  by  the  help  of  the  blowpipe.  Small 
grains  or  beads  of  the  same  metals  are  often  set  in  the  eyes  of 
volutes,  on  the  junctions,  or  at  intervals  at  which  they  will  set 
off  the  wire^work  effectively.  The  more  delicate  work  is  generally 
protected  by  framework  of  stouter  wire.  Brooches,  crosses, 
earrings  and  other  personal  ornaments  of  modem  fiUgree  axe 
generally  surrounded  and  subdivided  by  bands  of  square  or  flat 
metal,  pving  consistency  to  the  filling  up,  which  would  not  other-, 
wise  keep  its  proper  shape.  Some  writers  of  repute  have  laid  equal 
ttress  on  Xhtfilum  and  the  pranum,  and  have  extended  the  use  of 
the  term  filigree  to  indude  the  granulated  work  of  the  andents, 
even  where  the  twisted  wh«-work  is  entirdy  wanting.  Such  a 
wrSde  application  of  the  term  is  not  approved  by  current  usage, 
acoofding  to  which  the  presence  of  the  twisted  threads  is  Uie 
predominant  fact. 

T^  Egyptian  jewellers  employed  wire,  both  to  lay  down  on  a 
background  and  to  plait  or  otherwise  arrange  4  jour.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  chains,  it  cannot  be  said  that  filigree  work  was 
much  practised  by  them.  Thdr  strength  lay  rather  in  their 
doisonn£  woric  and  their  moulded  mnaments.  Many  examples, 
however,  remain  of  round  plaited  gold  chains  of  fine  wire,  such 
as  are  still  made  by  the  filigree  workers  of  India,  and  known 
as  TxiduDopoly  dudos.    From  some  of  these  are  h\ug  smaller 


chains  of  finer  wire  with  minute  fishes  and  other  pendants 
fastened  to  thoh.  In  ornaments  derived  from  Phoenician  sites, 
such  as  Cyprus  and  Sardinia,  pattenu  of  gold  wire  are  laid 
down  with  great  delicacy  on  a  gold  ground,  but  the  art  was 
advanced  to  its  highest  perfection  in  the  Greek  and  Etruscan 
filigree  of  the  6th  to  the  5nl  centuries  B.C.  A  number  of  earrings 
and  other  personal  ornaments  found  in  central  Italy  are  pre- 
served in  the  Louvre  and  in  the  British  Museum.  Almost  all 
of  them  are  made  of  filigree  work.  Some  earrings  are  in  the 
form  of  flowers  df  geometric  design,  bordered  by  one  or  more 
rims  each  made  up  of  minute  volutes  of  gold  wire,  and  this  kind 
of  ornament  is  varied  by  slight  differences  in  the  way  of  disposing 
the  number  or  arrangement  of  the  volutes.  But  the  feathers 
and  petals  of  modem  Italian  filigree  are  not  seen  in  these  andent 
designs.  Instanffs  occur,  but  only  rardy,  in  which  filigree 
devices  in  wire  are  self-supporting  and  not  applied  to  metal 
plates.  The  museum  of  the  Hermitage  at  St  Petersburg  contains 
an  amazuagly  rich  collection  of  jewelry  from  the  tombs  of  the 
Crimea.  Many  bracelets  and  necklaces  in  that  collection  are 
made  of  twisted  wire,  some  in  as  many  as  seven  rows  of  plaiting, 
with  dasps  in  the  shape  of  heads  of  animals  of  beaten  work. 
Others  are  strings  of  large  beads  of  gold,  decorated  with  volutes, 
knots  and  other  patterns  of  wire  soldered  over  the  surfaces. 
(See  the  AniupdUs  du  Bospkore  Cimmirien,  by  Gille,  1854; 
reissued  by  S.  Reinach,  189a,  in  which  will  be  found  careful 
engravings  of  these  objects.)  In  the  British  Museum  a  sceptre, 
probably  that  of  a  Oredc  priestess,  is  covered  with  plaited  and 
netted  gold  wire,  finished  with  a  sort  of  Corinthian  capital  and 
a  boss  of  green  gUss. 

It  is  probable  that  in  Ii)dia  and  various  parts  of  central  Asia 
filigree  has  been  worked  from  the  most  remote  period  without 
any  change  in  the  designs.  Whether  the  Asiatic  jewellers  were 
influenced  by  the  Greeks  settled  on  that  continent,  or  moely 
trained  under  traditions  hdd  in  common  with  them,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Indian  filigree  workers  retain  the  same  patterns  as  those 
of  the  andent  Greeks,  and  work  them  in  the  same  way,  down  to 
the  present  day.  Wandering  workmen  are  given  so  mudi  gold, 
coined  or  rou^,  which  is  wdghed,  heated  in  a  pan  of  charcoal, 
beaten  into  wire,  and  then  worked  in  the  courtyard  or  verandah 
of  the  employer's  house  according  to  the  designs  of  the  artist, 
who  wdghs  the  complete  wm-k  on  restoring  it  and  is  paid  at  a 
specified  rate  for  his  labour.  Very  fine  grains  or  beads  and 
spines  of  gold,  scarcely  thicker  than  coarse  hair,  projecting 
from  plates  of  gold  are  methods  of  ornamentation  still  used. 

Passing  to  later  times  we  may  notice  in  many  collections  of 
medieval  jewel  work  (such  as  that  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum)  reliquaries,  covers  for  the  goq)e!s,  &c.,  made  dther 
in  C^nstantinc^le  from  the  6th  to  the  xath  centuries,  or  in 
monasteries  in  Eun^,  in  which  Byzantine  goldsmiths'  work 
was  studied  and  imitated.  These  objects,  besides  being  enriched 
with  predous  stones,  polished,  but  not  cut  into  facets,  and  with 
enamd,  are  often  decorated  with  filigree.  Large  surfaces  of  gold 
are  sometimes  covered  with  scrolls. of  filigree  soldered  on;  and 
comer  pieces  of  the  borders  of  book  covers,  or  the  panels  of 
reliquaries,  axe  not  unfrequently  made  up  of  complicated  pieces 
of  plaited  work  altenuUing  with  vpaxes  encrusted  with  enamel. 
Bsrzantine  filigree  work  occasionally  has  small  stones  set  amongst 
the  curves  or  knots.  Examples  of  such  decoration  can  be  seen 
in  the  South  Kensington  and  British  Museums. 

In  the  north  of  Europe  the  Saxons,  Britons  and  Celts  were 
from  an  early  period  skilful  in  several  kinds  of  goldsmiths'  work. 
Admirable  examples  of  filigree  patterns  laid  down  in  wire  on 
gold,  from  Anglo-Saxon  tombs,  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum — notabty  a  brooch  from  Dover,  and  a  sword-hilt  from 
Cumberland. 

The  Irish  filigree  wcrk  is  more. thoughtful  in  design  and  more 
varied  in  pattem  than  that  of  any  period  or  country  that  could 
be  named.  Its  highest  perfection  must  be  placed  in  the  xoth 
and  xxth  centuries.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  Dublin 
contains  a  number  of  reliquaries  and  personal  jeweb,  of  which 
filigree  is  the  general  and  most  remarkable  ornament.    The 

Tara  "  brooch  has  been  copied  axid  imitated,  and  the  shape  and 
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decoration  of  it  are  wdl  known.  Instead  of  fine  curls  or  volutes 
of  gold  thread,  the  Irish  filigree  is  varied  by  numerous  designs 
in  which  one  thread  can  be  traced  through  curious  knots  and 
complications,  which,  disposed  over  large  surfaces,  balance  one 
anoUier,  but  always  with  special  varieties  and  arrangements 
difficult  to  trace  with  the  eye.  The  long  thread  appears  and 
disappears  without  breach  of  continuity,  the  two  ends  generally 
worked  into  the  head  and  the  tail  of  a  serpent  or  a  monster. 
The  reliquary  containing  the  "  Bell  of  St  Patrick  "  is  covered 
with  knotted  work  in  many  varieties.  A  two-handled  chalice, 
called  the  "Ardagh  cup,"  found  near  Limerick  in  x868,  is 
ornamented  with  work  of  this  kind  of  extraordinary  fineness. 
Twelve  plaques  on  a  band  round  the  body  of  the  vase,  plaques 
on  each  handle  and  round  the  foot  of  the  vase  have  a  series  of 
different  designs  of  characteristic  patterns,  in  fine  filigree  wire 
work  wrought  on  the  front  of  the  repouss^  ground.  (See  a  paper 
by  the  3rd  earl  of  Dunraven  in  Transactions  of  Royal  Irish 
Academy^  xxiv.  pt.  iii.  1873.) 

Much  of  the  medieval  jewel  work  aU  over  Europe  down  to 
the  xsth  century,  on  reliquaries,  crosses,  crozicrs  and  other 
ecclesiastical  gold«mths'  work,  is  set  off  with  bosses  and  borders 
of  filigree.  Filigree  work  in  silver  was  practised  by  the  Moors 
of  Spain  during  the  middle  ages  with  great  skill,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  them  and  established  all  over  the  Pem'nsula,  whence 
it  was  carried  to  the  Spanish  colonics  in  America..  The  Spanish 
filigree  work  of  the  xyth  and  x8th  centuries  is  of  extraordinary 
complexity  (examples  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum),  and 
silver  filigree  jewelry  of  delicate  and  artistic  design  is  still  made 
in  considerable  quantities  throughout  the  country.  The  manu- 
facture spread  over  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  among  the  popula- 
tions that  border  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  still  made  all  over 
Italy,  and  in  Malta,  Albania,  the  Ionian  Islands  and  many 
other  parts  of  Greece.  That  of  the  Greeks  is  sometimes  on  a 
large  scale,  with  several  thicknesses  of  wires  alternating  with 
larger  and  smaller  bosses  and  beads,  sometimes  set  with 
turquoises,  &c,  and  mounted  on  convex  plates,  making  rich 
ornamental  headpieces,  belts  and  breast  ornaments.  Filigree 
silver  buttons  of  wire-work  and  small  bosses  are  worn  by  the 
peasants  in  most  of  the  countries  that  produce  this  kind  of 
jewelry.  Silver  filigree  brooches  and  buttons  are  also  made 
in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Little  chains  and  pendants 
are  added  to  much  of  this  northern  work. 

Some  very  curious  filigree  work  was  brought  from  Abyssinia 
after  the  capture  of  Magdala — ^arm-guards,  slippers,  cups,  &c., 
some  of  which  are  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  They 
are  made  of  thin  plates  of  silver,  over  which  the  wire-work  is 
soldered.  The  filigree  is  subdivided  by  narrow  borders  of  simple 
pattern,  and  the  intervening  spaces  are  made  up  of  many 
patterns,  some  with  grains  set  at  intervals. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  as  to  the  granulated  work  which, 
as  stated  above,  some  writers  have  da^ed  under  the  term  of 
filigree,  although  the  twisted  wires  may  be  altogether  wanting. 
Such  decoration  consists  of  minute  globules  of  gold,  soldered 
to  form  patterns  on  a  metal  surface.  Its  use  is  rare  in  Egypt. 
(See  J.  de  Morgan,  FouUUs  d  Dakchow^  1894- 1895,  pi.  xii.) 
It  occurs  in  Cyprus  at  an  early  period,  as  for  instance  on  a  gold 
pendant  in  the  British  Museimi  from  Enkomi  in  Cyprus  (loth 
century  B.C.).  The  pendant  is  in  the  form  of  a  pomegranate, 
and  has  upon  it  a  pattern  of  triangles,  formed  by  more  than 
3000  minute  globules  separately  soldered  on.  It  also  occurs  on 
ornaments  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  from  Camirus  in  Rhodes. 
But  these  globules  are  large,  compared  with  those  which  are 
found  on  Etruscan  jewelry.  Signor  Castellani,  who  had  made 
the  antique  jewelry  of  the  Etruscans  and  Greeks  his  special 
study,  with  the  intention  of  reproducing  the  andent  modeb, 
found  it  for  a  long  time  impossible  to  revive  this  particular 
process  of  delicate  soldering.  He  overcame  the  difficulty  at 
last,  by  the  discovery  of  a  traditional  school  of  craftsmen  at 
St  Angelo  in  Vado,  by  whose  help  his  well-known  reproductions 
were  executed. 

For  examples  of  antique  work  the  student  shoutd  examine  the 
gold  ornament  rooms  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Louvre  and  the 


collection  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  last  cmiralna  a 
large  and  very  varied  aMortment  of  modem  Italian,  Spanish,  Greek 
and  other  jewelry  made  for  the  peasants  of  various  countries.  It 
also  possesses  intemtin|(  examples  of  the  modem  work  in  graaalated 
^Idoy  Castellani  and  Giuliano.  The  Celtic  work  is  wdl  repceaentcd 
m  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  Dublin. 

FILLAN,  SAINT,  or  Faelan,  the  name  of  the  two  Scottish 
saints,  of  Irish  origin,  whose  lives  are  of  a  purdy  legen^laiy 
character  The  St  Fillan  whose  feast  is  kept  on  the  aoth  of  June 
had  churches  dedicated  to  his  honour  at  BaUyheyUnd,  Queen*B 
county,  Ireland,  and  at  Loch  Earn,  Perthshire.  The  other, 
who  is  commemorated  on  the  9th  of  January,  was  specially 
venerated  at  Cluain  Mavscua,  Co.  Westmcath,  Ireland,  and  so 
early  as  the  8th  or  9th  century  at  Strathfillan,Perthshire,  Sootland, 
where  there  was  an  andent  monastery  dedicated  to  him,  which, 
like  most  of  the  religious  houses  of  early  times,  was  afterwards 
secularized.  The  lay-abbot,  who  was  its  superior  in  the  rdgn 
of  William  the  Lion,  hdd  hi|^  rank  in  the  Scottish  kingdom. 
This  monastery  was  restored  in  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  and 
became  a  cell  of  the  abbey  of  canons  regular  at  Inchaffray. 
The  new  foundation  reodved  a  grant  from  King  Robert,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  aid  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  obtained  from  a 
relic  of  the  saint  on  the  eve  of  the  great  victory  of  Bannockbum. 
Another  relic  was  the  saint's  staff  or  croaer,  which  became 
known  as  the  coygerach  or  quigrich,  and  was  long  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Jore  or  Dewar,  who  were  its 
hereditary  guardians.  They  certainly  had  it  in  their  custody 
in  the  year  1438,  and  thdr  right  was  formally  recognized  by 
King  James  lU.  in  1487.  The  head  of  the  croaer,  which  is  <rf 
silver-gilt  with  a  smaUcr  croxier  of  bronxe  inclosed  within  it,  tt 
now  deposited  in  the  National  Museum  of  the  Society  ol  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland. 

The  legend  of  the  second  of  these  saints  is  g^vcn  in  the 


Acta  SS.  (1643),  9th  of  January,  i.  594-S9S:  A.  P.  Forbes.  KoUmdars 
of  Scottish  SainU  (Edinburgh,  187a),  pp.  341-346:  D<  O'Hanlon's 
Lioes  of  Irish  Saints  (Dublin),  n.d.  pp.  134-144.  See  also  Hixterieal 
Notices  of  Si  PiUan's  Crontr,  by  Dr  JohnStuart  (Aberdeen.  1877}. 

FIUiBT  (through  Fr.  fiUtf  from  the  med.  Lat  jUettwH,  diniau- 
tive  of  filum,  a  thread),  a  band  or  ribbon  used  for  tying  the  hair, 
the  Lat.  vitfa,  which  was  used  as  a  sacrifidal  emblem,  and  also 
worn  by  vestal  virgins,  brides  and  poets.  The  word  is  thus 
applied  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  band  or  strip,  as,  in  coining, 
to  the  metal  ribbon  from  which  the  blanks  are  punched.  In 
architecture,  a  "  fillet "  is  a  narrow  flat  band,  sometimes  called 
a  "  listd,"  which  is  used  to  separate  mouldings  one  from  the  other, 
or  to  terminate  a  suite  of  mouldings  as  at  the  t<9  of  a  cornice. 
In  the  fluted  column  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  ()rders  the  fillet 
is  employed  between  the  flutes..  It  is  a  veiy  important  feature 
in  Gothic  woric,  being  frequently  worked  on  Urge  moulding; 
when  placed  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  moulding  of  a  iU>  it 
has  been  termed  the  "  ked  and  wings  "  of  the  rib. 

In  cooking,  "  fillet ''  is  used  of  the  "  undercut "  of  a  satkan  of 
beef,  or  of  a  thick  slice  of  fish  or  meat;  more  particularly  off  a 
boned  and  rolled  piece  of  veal  or  other  meat,  tiisd  by  a  *'  fiQet  *" 
or  string. 

FILLMORE,  MILLARD  (1800-1874),  thirteenth  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  came  of  a  family  of  Knglish  stodt, 
which  had  early  settled  in  New  England.  His  father,  Nathaniel, 
in  1795,  made  a  clearing  within  the  Umits  of  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Summerhill,  Cayuga  county.  New  York,  and  there  Miltard 
Fillmore  was  bom,  on  the  7th  of  February  x8oo.  Until  he  was 
fifteen  he  could  have  acquired  only  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
education,  and  those  chiefly  from  his  parents.  At  that  age  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  fuller  and  clothier,  to  card  wool,  and  to  dye 
and  dress  the  doth.  Two  years  before  the  dose  of  his  term,  with 
a  promissory  note  for  thirty  dollars,  he  bought  the  remainder 
of  his  time  from  his  master,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  began  to 
study  law.  In  1820  he  made  his  way  to  Buffalo,  then  only 
a  village,  and  supported  himself  by  teaching  school  and  «iduig 
the  postmaster  while  continuing  his  studies. 

In  1823  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  at 
Aurora,  New  York,  to  which  place  his  father  had  removed. 
Hard  study,  temperance  and  integrity  gave  him  a  good  npatm,- 
tion  and  moderate  success,  and  in  1827  he  was  made  an  attomqr 
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and,  in  1829,  oouiisdlor  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state. 
Retttining  to  Buffalo  in  1830  he  formed,  in  1832,  a  partnership 
with  Nathan  K.  Hall  (18x0-1874),  later  a  member  of  Congress 
and  postmaster-general  in  his  cabinet.  Solomon  G.  Haven  (18x0- 
1861},  member  of  Congre»  from  1851  to  1857,  joined  them  in 
1836.  The  firm  met  with  great  success.  From  1829  to  1832 
FiUmoce  served  in  the  state  assembly,  and,  in  the  single  term 
of  1833-1835,  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  coming 
in  as  anti-Jackson,  or  in  opposition  to  the  administration.  From 
1837  to  1843,  when  he  declined  further  service,  he  again  repre- 
sented his  district  in  the  House,  this  time  as  a  member  of  the 
Whig  party.  In  Congress  he  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas 
as  slave  territory,  was  an  advocate  of  internal  improvements  and 
a  protective  tariff,  supported  J.  Q.  Adams  in  maintaining  the 
ri^t  of  offering  anti-slavery  petitions,  advocated  the  prohibition 
by  Congress  of  the  slave  trade  between  the  states,  and  favoured 
tlK  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  His 
^>eedi  and  tone,  however,  were  moderate  on  these  exciting 
subjects,  and  he  claimed  the  right  to  stand  free  of  pledges,  and 
to  adjust  his  opinions  and  his  course  by  the  development  of 
drcooBtaaccs.  The  Whigs  having  the  ascendancy  in  the  Twenty- 
Seventh  Congress,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means.  Against  a  strong  opposition  he 
carried  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  to  Morse's  telegraph, 
and  reported  from  his  committee  the  Tariff  Bill  of  1842.  In 
1844  he  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  New 
York,  but  was  defeated.  In  November  1847  he  was  elected 
cofnptroQer  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  1848  he  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  United  Sutes  on  the  ticket  with 
Zachaxy  Taylor  as  president.  Fillmore  presided  over  the  senate 
during  the  ezdting  debates  on  the  "  Compromise  Measures  of 
i8sa" 

President  Taylor  died  on  the  9th  of  July  X850,  and  on  the  next 
day  Fillmore  took  the  oath  of  office  as  his  successor.  The  cabinet 
which  he  called  around  him  contained  Daniel  Webster,  Thomas 
C6rwin  and  John  J.  Crittenden.  On  the  death  of  Webster  in 
iSS'f  Edward  Everett  became  secretary  of  state.  Unlike  Taylor, 
FiUaiore  favoured  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  and  his  signing 
one  of  them,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous 
protcsu  of  anti-slavery  men,  lost  him  much  of  his  popularity 
in  the  North.  Few  of  his  opponents,  however,  questioned  his 
own  fun  persuasion  that  the  Compromise  Measures  were  vitally 
necessary  to  pacify  the  nation.  In  X851  he  interposed  promptly 
bat  ineffectively  in  thwarting  the  projects  of  the  "  filibusters," 
under  Nardso  Lopez  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba.  Commodore 
Matthew  Calbnith  Perry's  expedition,  which  opened  up  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Japan,  and  the  exploration  of  the  valley 
of  the  Amaaon  by  Lieutenants  William  L.  Hemdon  (1813-1857) 
and  Lardner  Gibbon  also  occurred  during  his  term.  In  the 
autumn  of  1852  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  nomination 
for  the  presidency  by  the  Whig  National  Convention,  and  he  went 
out  of  office  on  the  4th  of  March  1853.  In  February  1856,  while 
he  was  travelling  abroad,  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency 
by  the  American  or  Know  Nothing  party,  and  later  this  nomina- 
tion was  also  accepted  by  the  Whigs;  but  in  the  ensuing  pre- 
sidential election,  the  last  in  which  the  Know  Nothings  and  the 
Whigs  as  such  took  any  part,  he  received  the  electoral  votes  ql 
only  one  state,  Maryland.  Thereafter  he  took  no  public  share 
in  political  affairs.  Fillmore  was  twice  married:  in  1826  to 
Abigail  Powers  (who  died  in  1853,  leaving  him  with  a  son  and 
daughter),  and  in  1858  to  Mrs.  Caroline  C.  Mcintosh.  He  died 
at  BnfEab  on  the  8th  of  March  1874. 

In  IQ07  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  of  which  Fillmore  was  one 
qf  the  foonders  and  the  firat  fxcsident.  published  the  Millard  Fillmore 
Paptrt  (2  vols.,  vol.  x.  and  xi.  of  the  Society's  publications;  edited 
by  r .  H.  Severance),  containing  miacellaneous  writings  and  Bpecches, 
aod  official  and  private  correspondence.  Most  ol  his  correspondence, 
however,  was  destroyed  in  pursuance  of  a  direction  in  his  son's  will. 

FIURB,  SIR  BOBERT  (d.  1653),  English  political  writer,  was 
the  ton  of  Sir  Edward  Filmer  of  East  Sutton  in  Kent.  He 
•tudied  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  where  he  matriculated  in 
1604.    Knighted  by  Charles  L  at  the  beginning  of  his  leign,  he 


was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  king's  cause,  and  his  house  is  said 
to  have  been  plundered  by  the  parliamentarians  ten  times.  He 
died  on  the  26th  of  May  1653. 

Filmer  was  already  a  middle-aged  man  when  the  great  contro- 
versy between  the  king  and  the  Commons  roused  him  into  literary 
activity.  His  writings  afford  an  exceedingly  curious  example  of 
the  doctrines  held  by  the  most  extreme  section  of  the  Divine 
Right  party.  Filmer's  theory  is  founded  upon  the  statement  that 
the  government  of  a  family  by  the  father  is  the  true  original  and 
model  of  all  government.  In  the  beginning  of  the  world  God  gave 
authority  to  Adam,  who  had  complete  control  over  his  descend- 
ants, even  as  to'life  and  death.  From  Adam  this  authority  was 
inherited  by  Noah;  and  Filmer  quotes  as  not  unlikely  the 
tradition  that  Noah  sailed  up  the  Mediterranean  and  allotted  the 
three  continents  of  the  Old  World  to  the  rule  of  his  three  soi». 
From  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth  the  patriarchs  inherited  the 
absolute  power  which  they  exercised  over  their  families  and 
servants;  and  from  the  patriarchs  all  kings  and  governors 
(whether  a  single  monarch  or  a  governing  assembly)  derive  their 
authority,  which  is  therefore  absolute,  and  founded  upon  divinb 
right.  The  difficulty  that  a  man  "  by  the  secret  will  of  God  msty 
unjustly  "  attain  to  power  which  he  has  not  inherited  appeared  to 
Filmer  in  no  way  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  power  so  obtained, 
for  "  there  is,  and  always  shall  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  a  natural  right  of  a  supreme  father  over  every  multitude." 
The  king- is  perfectly  free  from  all  human  control.  He  cannot  be 
bound  by  the  acts  of  his  predecessors,  for  which  he  is  not  re- 
sponsible; nor  by  his  own,  for  "  impossible  it  is  in  nature  that  a 
man  should  give  a  law  unto  himself  " — ^a  law  must  be  imposed  by 
another  than  the  person  bound  by  it.  With  regard  to  the  English 
constitution,  he  asserted,  in  his  Freeholder's  Grand  Inquest 
touching  our  Sonerdgn  Lord  Ike  King  and  his  Parliament  (1648), 
that  the  Lords  only  give  counsel  to  the  king,  the  Commons  only 
"  perform  and  consent  to  the  ordinances  of  parliament,"  and  the 
king  alone  is  the  maker  of  laws,  which  proceed  purely  from  his 
will.  It  is  monstrous  that  the  people  should  judge  or  depose 
their  king,  for  they  would  then  be  judges  in  their  own  cause. 

The  most  complete  expression  of  Filmer's  opinions  is  given  in 
the  Palriarcka,  which  was  published  in  1680,  many  years  after  his 
death.  His  position,  however,  was  sufficiently  indicated  by  the- 
works  which. he  pubUshed  during  his  lifetime:  the  Anarchy  of  a 
Limited  and  Mixed  Monarchy  (1648),  an  attack  upon  a  treatise  on 
monarchy  by  Philip  Hunton  (1604  ?-x683),  who  maintained  that 
the  king's  prerogative  is  not  superior  to  the  authority  of  the 
houses  of  parliament;  the  pamphlet  entitled  The  Power  of  Kings  ^ 
and  in  particular  of  the  King  of  England  (1648),  fint  published 
in  1680;  and  his  Observations  upon  Mr  Hobbes's  Leviathan,  Mr 
Milton  against  Salmasius,  and  H,  Grotius  De  jure  belli  et  pacis, 
concerning  the  OriginaU  of  Government  (X653).  Filmer's  theory, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  obtained  a  recognition 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  understand.  Nine  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  Patriarcha,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  which 
banished  the  Stuarts  from  the  throne,  Locke  singled  out  Filmer 
as  the  most  remarkable  of  the  advocates  of  Divine  Right,  and 
thought  it  worth  while  to  attack  him  expressly  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Treatise  on  Government,  going  into  all  his  arguments  seriatim^ 
and  especially  pointing  out  that  even  if  the  first  steps  of  his 
argument  be  granted,  the  rights  of  the  eldest  bom  have  been  so 
often  set  aside  that  modern  kings  can  claim  no  such  inheritance  of 
authority  as  he  asserted. 

FILMY  FBRN8,  a  general  name  for  a  group  of  ferns  with 
delicate  much-divided  leaves  and  often  moss-like  growth, 
belonging  to  the  genera  Hymenophyllum,  Todea  and  Trichomanes. 
They  require  to  be  kept  in  close  cases  in  a  cool  fernery,  and  the 
stones  and  moss  amongst  which  they  arc  grown  must  be  kept 
continually  moist  so  that  the  evaporated  water  condenses  on  the 
very  numerous  divisions  of  the  leaves. 

FILON,  PIERRE  MARIE  AUOUSTIN  (1841-  ),  French  man 
of  letters,  son  of  the  historian  Charles  Auguste  D£sir6  Filon 
(1800-1875),  ^^  horn  in  Paris  in  1841.  His  father  became 
professor  of  history  at  Douai,  and  eventually  '*  inspecteur 
d'acod^mic  "^in  Paris;  his  principal  works  were  Histoire  comparie 
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d«  Prance  H  de  PAMgfd^m  (183a),  JBUMn  dt  PEwofe  au 
XVI'  sUcU  (1838),  La  Diplomalie  fran^ise  sous  Louis  XV 
(1843),  HiOoire  de  PIUUU  miridumaU  (1849),  Histoire-du  stuat 
romam  (1850),  Hisloire  do  la  dimocraiie  othimeHne  (1854). 
Educated  at  the  £cole  nonnale,  Augustin  Filon  was  appointed 
tutor  to  the  prince  imperial  and  accompanied  him  to  England, 
where  he  remained  for  some  years.  He  is  the  author  of  Guy 
PatiUf  savie,Ma  conespoudance  (1862);  Nos  grands-pires  (1887); 
Prosper  Mtrimie  (1894);  Sous  la  tyrannie  (1900).  On  English 
subjects  he  has  written  chiefly  under  the  pseudonym  of  Pierre 
Sandrii,  Les  Mariages  do  Londres  (1875);  Hisloire  de  la  liUiraiure 
anglaise  (1883);  Le  Tkidire  anglais  (i8g6),  and  La  Caricature 
in  Angleterre  (xgoa). 

FILOSA  (A.  Lang),  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  Rhizopoda, 
characterised  by  protoplasm  granular  at  the  surface,  and  fine 
pseudopodia  branching  and  usually  acutely  pointed  at  the  lips. 

FILTCR  (a  word  common  in  various  forms  to' most  European 
languages,  adapted  from  the  medieval  Lat.  filtrum,  felt,  a 
material  used  as  a  filtering  agent),  an  arrangement  for  separating 
solid  matter  from  liquids.  In  some  cases  the  operation  of 
filtration  is  performed  for  the  sake  of  removing  impurities  from 
the  filtrate  or  liquid  filtered,  as  in  the  purification  of  water  for 
drinking  purposes;  in  others  the  aim  is  to  recover  and  collect 
the  solid  matter,  as  when  the  chemist  filters  off  a  precipitate  from 
the  liquid  in  which  it  is  suspended. 

In  regard  to  the  purification  of  water,  filtration  was  long  looked 
upon  as  merely  a  mechanical  process  of  straining  out  the  solid 
particles,  whereby  a  turbid  water  could  be  rendered  dear.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  was  noticed  that  certain  materials,  such  as 
charcoal,  had  the  power  to  some  extent  also  of  softening  hard 
water  and  of  removing  oiganic  matter,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  igth  century  charcoal,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  came  into 
use  for  filtering  purposes.  Porous  carbon  blocks,  made  by 
strongly  heating  a  mixture  of  powdered  charcoal  with  oil,  resin, 
&c.,  were  introduced  about  a  generation  later,  and  subsequently 
various  preparations  of  iron  (spongy  iron,  magnetic  oxide)  found 
favour.  Innumerable  forms  of  filters  made  with  these  and  other 
materials  were  put  on  the  market^and  were  extolled  as  removing 
impurities  of  evety  kind  from  water,  and  as  affording  complete 
l»otection  against  the  communication  of  disease.  But  whatever 
merits  they  had  as  darifiers  of  turbid  water,  the  advent  of 
bacteriology,  and  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  bacteria  of 
certain  disrsvs  may  be  water-borne,  introduced  a  new  criterion 
of  effectiveness,  and  it  was  perodvnl  that  the  removal  of  solid 
partides,  or  even  of  orgam'c  impurities  (which  were  realized  to  be 
important  not  so  much  because  they  are  dangerous  to  health 
per  se  aa  because  thdr  presence  affords  grounds  for  suq>ecting 
that  the  water  in  which  they  occur  has  been  exposed  to  circum- 
stances permitting  contamination  with  infective  disease),  was  not 
suffident;  the  filter  must  also  prevent  the  passage  of  pathogenic 
organisms,  and  so  render  the  water  stoile  bacteriologically. 
Examined  from  this  point  of  view  the  majority  of  domestic 
filteis  were  found  to  be  gravely  defective,  and  even  to  be  worse 
that!  useless,  since  unless  they  were  frequently  and  thoroughly 
dcansed,  they  were  liable  to  berome  favourable  breeding-places  for 
microbes.  The  first  filter  which  was  more  or  less  completdy 
impermeable  to  bacteria  was  the  Pasteur-Chamberiand,  which 
'Was  devised  in  Pasteur's  laboratory,  and  is  made  of  dense  biscuit 
porcdain.  The  filtering  medium  in  this,  as  in  other  filters  of  the 
same  kind,  takes  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder  or  "  candle," 
through  the  walls  of  which  the  water  has  to  pass  from  the  outside 
to  the  inside,  the  candles  often  being  arranged  so  that  they  may 
be  directly  attached  to  a  tap,  whereby  the  rate  of  flow,  which  is 
apt  to  be  slow,  is  accderated  by  the  pressure  of  the  main.  But 
.even  filters  of  this  type,  if  they  are  to  be  fully  relied  upon,  must  be 
frequently  cleaned  and  sterilized,  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  joints  and  connexions  are  watertight,  and  that  the 
candles  are  without  cracks  or  flaws.  In  cases  where  the  water 
supply  is  known  to  be  infeaed,  or  even  where  it  is  merdy 
doubtful,  it  is  wise  to  have  recourse  to  sterilization  by  boiling, 
rather  than  trust  to  any  filter.  Various  machines  have  been 
instructed  to  perform  this  operation,  some  of  them  specially 


designed  for  the  use  of  troops  in  the  field;  those  in  which 
economy  of  fuel  is  studied  have  an  exchange-heater,  by  means  pi 
which  the  incoming  cold  water  receives  heat  from  thie  outgoing 
hot  water,  which  thus  arrives  at  the  point  of  outflow  at  a 
temperature  nearly  as  low  as  that  of  the  supply.  Chemical 
methods  of  sterilization  have  also  been  suggested,  depending  on 
the  use  of  iodine,  chlorine,  bromine,  ozone,  potassium  per- 
manganate,  copper  sulphate  or  chloride  and  other  substances. 
For  the  sand-filtration  of  water  on  a  large  scale,  in  which  the 
presence  of  a  surface  film  containing  zooglaea  of  bacteria  is  an 
essential  feature,  see  Water  Supply. 

FUtration  in  the  chemical  laboratory  is  commonly  effected 
by  the  aid  of  a  q>edal  kind  of  unsized  paper,  which  in  the  more 
expensive  varieties  is  practically  pure  cdlulose,  impurities  like 
feric  oxide,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia  and  silica  having  been  re- 
moved by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric  adds. 
A  circular  piece  of  this  paper  is  folded  twice  upon  itself  so  as  to 
form  a  quadrant,  one  of  the  folds  is  pulled  out,  and  the  cone  thus 
obtained  is  supported  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  funnd  having  an 
apical  angle  of  60*.    The  liquid  to  be  filtered  is  poured  into  the 
cone,  preferably  down  a  glass  rod  upon  the  sides  of  the  funnd 
to  prevent  splashing  and  to  preserve  the  apex  of  the  filter-paper, 
and  passes  through  the  paper,  upon  which  the  solid  matter  is 
retained.    In  the  case  of  liquids  containing  strong  acids  or 
alkalis,  which  the  paper  cannot  withstand,  a  plug  of  carefully 
purified  asbestos  or  ^ass-wool  (^un  glass)  is  often  employed, 
contained  in  a  bulb  blown  as  an  enlargement  on  a  narrow  "  filter- 
tube."    To  accelerate  the  rate  of  filtration  various  devices  are 
resorted  to,  such  as  lengthening  the  tube  bdow  the  filtering 
material,  increasing  the  pressure  on  the  h'quid  bdng  filtered, 
or  decreasing  it  in  the  receiver  of  the  filtrate.    R.  W.  Bunsen  may 
be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  the  second  method,  and  it  was  h« 
who  devised  the  small  cone  of  platinum  foil,  sometimes  replaced 
by  a  cone  of  parchment  perforated  with  pinholes,  arranged  at 
the  apex  of  the  funnd  to  serve  as  a  support  for  the  paper,  which 
is  apt  to  burst  under  the  pressure  differences.    In  the  so-caOcd 
"  Buchner  funnel,"  the  filtering  vessd  is  cylindrical,  and  the 
paper  recdves  support  by  bdng  laid  upon  its  flat  perforated 
bottom.    In  filtering  into  a  vacuum  the  flask  recdving  the  filtrate 
should  be  connected  to  the  exhaust  through  a  second  flask. 
The  suction  may  be  derived  from  any  form  of  air-pump;  a  form 
often  employed  where  water  at  fair  pressure  is  avaOable  is 
the  jet-pump,  which  in  consequence  is  known  as  a  filter-pump. 
Another  method  of  filtering  into  a  vacuum  is  to  immerse  a  porous 
jar  ("  Pukall  cell ")  in  the  liquid  to  be  filtered,  and  attach  a 
suction-pipe  to  its  interior.    A  filtering  arrangement  devised 
by  F.  C.  Gooch,  which  has  come  into  common  use  in  quantitative 
analysis  where  the  solid  matter  has  to  be  submitted  to  heating 
or  ignition,  consists  of  a  crucible  having  a  perforated  bottom. 
By  means  of  a  piece  of  stretched  rubber  tubing,  this  crucible 
is  supported  in  the  mouth  of  an  ordinaiy  funnel  which  is  con- 
neaed  with  an  exhausting  apparatus;  and  water  holding  in 
8u^>ension  fine  scrapings  of  asbestos,  purified  by  boiling  with 
strong  hydrochloric  add  and  washing  with  water,  is  run  through 
it,  so  that  the  perforated  bottom  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  fdted 
asbestos.    The  crudble  is  then  removed  from  the  rubber  support, 
weighed  and  replaced;  the  liquid  is  filtered  throu^  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  and  the  crudble  with  its  contents  is  again  removed, 
dried,  ignitol  and  weighed.    A  perforated  cone,  similariy  coated 
with  asbestos  and  fitted  into  a  conical  funnd,  is  sometimes 
employed. 

In  many  processes  of  chemical  technology  filtration  plays  an 
important  part.  A  crude  method  consistsjof  straining  the  liquid 
through  cotton  or  other  cloth,  dther  stretched  on  wooden  frames 
or  formed  into  long  narrow  bags  ("  bag-filters  ").  OccasionaOy 
filtration  into  a  vacuum  is  practised,  but  more  often,  as  in  filter> 
presses,  the  liquid  is  forced  under  pressure,  either  hydrostatic 
or  obtained  from  a  force-pump  or  compressed  air,  into  a  series  oC 
chambers  partitioned  off  by  cloth,  which  arrests  the  solids,  but 
penfiits  the  passage  of  the  liquid  portions.  For  separating 
liquids  from  solids  of  a  fibrous  or  crystalline  diaracter  *'  hydto- 
extraaors  "  or  "  centrifugals  "  are  frequently  employed.    The 
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material  ii  placed  in  a  perforated  cage  or  "basket,"  which 
is  enclosed  in  an  outer  casing,  and  when  the  cage  is  rapidly 
rotated  by  suiuble  gearing,  the  liquid  portions  are  forced  out 
into  the  external  fasing. 

RMBRIA.  GAIUS  FLAVIU8  (d.  84  B.c),  Roman  soldier  and 
a  violent  partisan  of  Marius.  He  was  sent  to  Asia  in  86  b.c. 
as  legate  to  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  but  quarrelled  with  him  and  was 
dismtaaed.  Taking  advantage  of  tbe  absence  of  Flaccus  at 
Chalcedon  and  the  discontent  aroused  by  his  avarice  and  severity, 
Fimbria  stirred  up  a  revolt  and  slew  Flaccus  at  Nicomedia. 
He  then  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  and  obtained  several 
successes  against  Mithradates,  whom  he  shut  up  in  Pitane  on 
the  coast  of  Aeolis,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  captured  him 
had  Lucullus  cooperated  with  the  fleet.  Fimbria  treated  most 
cruelly  all  the  people  of  Asia  who  had  revolted  from  Rome  or 
sided  with  SuUa.  Having  gained  admission  to  Ilium  by  declaring 
that,  as  a  Roman,  he  was  friendly,  he  massacred  the  inhabitants 
and  burnt  the  place  to  the  ground.  But  in  84  Sulla  crossed  over 
from  Greece  to  Asia,  made  peace  with  Mithradates,  and  turned 
his  arms  against  Fimbria,  who,  seeing  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  escape,  committed  suicide.  His  troops  were  made  to  serve  in 
Asia  till  the  end  of  the  third  Mithradatic  War. 

See  RouX:  History;  and  arts,  on  Sulla  and  MaUVS. 

FIMBRIATB  (from  Lat.  jimbrioi,  fringe),  a  .soological  and 
bounical  term,  meaning  fringed.  In  heraldry,  "fimbriate" 
or  "  fimbriated  "  refers  to  a  narrow  edge  or  border  running  round 
a  bearing. 

FUIAU  (ItaL  for  "  end  ")*  *  term  in  music  for  the  concluding 
movement  in  an  instrumental  composition,  whether  symphony, 
concerto  or  sonata,  and,  in  dramatic  music,  the  concerted  piece 
whi^  ends  each  act.  Of  instrumental  finales,  the  great  choral 
finale  to  Beethoven's  9th  symphony,  and  of  operatic  finales, 
that  of  Mozart's  Nozxe  di  Figaro,  to  the  second  act,  and  to  the 
last  act  of  Verdi's  Pahtajf  may  be  jnention^  In  the  Wagnerian 
opera  the  finale  has  no  place. 

FIWAIICB.  The  term  "  finance,"  which  comes  into  English 
through  French,  in  its  original  meaning  dehoted  a  pasrment 
(Jinaiio).  In  the  later  middle  ages,  especially  in  Germany,  it 
acquired  the  sense  of  usurious  or  oppressive  dealing  with  money 
and  capitaL  The  specialiacd  use  of  the  word  as  equivalent  to 
the  management  of  the  public  expenditure  and  receipts  first 
became  prominent  in  France  during  the  x6th  century  and  quickly 
spread  to  other  countries.  The  plural  form  {Les  Finances)  was 
particularly  reserved  for  this  application,  while  the  singular 
came  to  denote  business  activity  in  respect  to  monetary  dealings 
(as  in  the  expression  la  kauU  finanu).  For  the  Germans  the 
phrase  "science  of  finance"  {Pimingmisitnsckajt)  refers  ex- 
clusively to  the  economy  of  the  state.  English  and  American 
writers  are  las  definite  in  their  employment  of  the  term,  which 
varies  with  the  convenience  of  the  author. 

A  work  on  "  finance ''  may  deal  with  the  Money  Market  or  the 
Stock  Exchange;  it  may  treat  of  banking  and  credit  organiza- 
tion, or  it  may  be  devoted  to  state  revenue  and  expenditure, 
which  is  on  the  whole  the  prevailing  sense.  The  expressions 
**  science  of  finance  "  and  "  public  finance  "  have  been  suggested  as 
suiuble  to  delimit  the  last  mentioned  application.  At  all  events, 
the  broad  sense  is  quite  intelligible.  "  Financial "  means  what  is 
concerned  with  business,  and  the  idea  of  a  balance  between 
effort  and  return  b  also  prominent.  la  the  present  article 
attention  will  be  directed  to  "  public  finance  ";  for  the  other 
aqwcts  of  the  subject  reference  may  be  made  (Miter  alia)  to  the 
following^— Banks  amd  Bavximo;  Company;  Exchange; 
Maskst;  Stock  Excbangk.  See  also  English  Finance, 
and  the  sections  on  finance  under  headings  of  countries. 

Finance,  .  repmled  as  state  house-keeping,  or  "  political 
economy  "  (see  Economics)  in  the  older  sense  of  the  term,  deals 
with  (i)  the  expenditure  of  the  state;  (2)  state  revenues;  (3) 
the  bahuioe  between  expenditure  and  receipts;  (4)  the  organiza- 
tion which  coUccu  and  applies  the  public  funds.  Each  of  these 
large  (fivisions  presents  a  series  of  problems  of  which  the  practical 
treatment  is  Ulustrated  in  the  financial  history  of  the  great  nations 
«C  the  world.   Thus  the  amount  and  character  of  public  ex- 


penditure necessarily  depends  on  the  functions  that  the  state 
undertakes  to  perform — national  defence,  the  maintenance  of 
internal  order,  and  the  efficient  equipment  of  the  state  organiza- 
tion; such  are  the  tasks  that  all  governments  have  to  discharge, 
and  for  their  cost  due  provision  has  to  be  made.  The  widening 
sphere  of  state  activity,  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  modem 
civilization,  involves  outlay  for  what  may  be  best  described 
as  "developmental"  services.  Education,  relief  of  distress, 
regulation  of  labour  .and  trade,  are  duties  now  in  great  part 
performed  by  public  agencies,  and  their  increasing  prominence 
involves  augmented  eq)ense.  The  first  problem  on  this  side  of 
expenditure  is  the  due  balancing  of  outlay  by  income.  The 
financier  has  to  "  cover  "  his  outlay.  There  is,  further,  the  duty 
of  establishing  a  proper  proportion  between  the  several  forms  of 
expenditure.  Not  only  has  there  to  be  a  strict  control  over  the 
total  national  expense;  supervision  has  to  be  carried  into  each 
department  of  the  state.  No  one  branch  of  public  activity  is 
entitled  to  make  unlimited  calls  on  the  state's  revenue.  The 
claims  of  the  "  expert "  require  to  be  carefully  scrutinized.  The 
great  financiers  have  made  their  reputation  quite  as  much  by 
rigorous  control  over  extravagance  in  expenditure  as  by  dexterity 
in  devising  new  forms  of  revenue.  Unfortunatdy  they  have  not 
been  able  to  reduce  their  methods  to  rule.  As  yet  no  more  definite 
principle  has  been  discovered  than  the  somewhat  obvious  one  of 
measuring  the  |Moposed  items  of  outlay  (x)  against  each  other, 
(2)  against  the  sacrifice  that  additiond  taxation  involves.  Of 
almost  equal  importance  is  the  rule  that  the  utmost  return  is  to 
be  obtained  for  the  given  outlay.  The  canon  of  tanumy  is  as 
fundamental  in  regard  to  public  expendituro  as  it  will  appear, 
later,  to  be  in  re^>ect  to  revenue.  Just  application  of  the  outlay 
of  the  state,  so  that  no  dass  receives  undue  advantage,  and  the 
use  of  public  funds  for  "  reproductive,"  in  preference  to  "  un- 
productive" objects,  are  evident  general  principles  whose 
difficulty  lies  in  their  apjdication  to  the  drcumstances  of  each 
particular  case. 

Far  greater  progress  has  been  made  in  the  formulation  of 
general  canons  as  to  the  nature,  growth  and  treatment  of  the 
public  revenues.  Historically,  there  is,  first,  the  tendency 
towards  increase  in  state  income  to  bahuice  the  advance  in  outlay. 
A  seo>nd  general  feature  is  the  relative  decline  of  the  receipts 
from  state  property  and  industries  in  contrast  to  the  expansion 
of  taxation.  Regarded  as  an  organized  system,  the  body  of 
receipts  has  to  be  made  conformable  to  certain  general  conditions. 
Thus  there  should  be  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  the  public  re- 
quirements. Otherwise  the  financial  organization  has  failed  in 
one  of  its  essential  purposes.  In  order  continuously  to  attain 
this  end,  the  revenue  must  be  flexible,  or,  as  is  often  said,  elastic 
enough  to  vary  in  response  to  pressure.  Frequently  recurring 
deficits  are,  in  themselves,  a  condemnation  of  the  methods 
under  which  they  are  found.  Again,  the  rule  of  "  economy  " 
in  raising  revenue,  or,  in  other  words,  taking  as  little  as  possible 
from  the  contributors  over  and  above  what  the  state  receives, 
holds  good  for  the  whole  and  for  each  part  of  public  revenue. 
In  like  manner  the  prindple  of  formal  justice  has  the  same  claim 
in  respect  to  reven^ie  as  to  expenditure.  No  class  of  person  should 
bear  more  than  his  or  its  proper  share.  In  fact  the  special  maxims 
usually  placed  under  the  head  of  taxation  have  reaUy  a  wider 
scope  as  governing  the  whole  financial  system.  The  recognition 
of  even  the  most  elementary  rules  has  been  a  very  slow  process, 
as  the  course  of  financial  history  abundantly  proves.  Until  the 
1 8th  century  no  sdenlific  treatment  of  financial  problems  was 
attained,  though  there  had  been  great  advances  on  the  admini- 
strative side. 

A  brief  description  of  the  hbtorical  evolution  of  the  earlier 
financial  forms  will  be  the  most  effective  Olustration  of  this 
statement.  The  theory  of  well-organized  public  finance  is  also 
discussed  under  Taxation  and  National  Debt. 

The  earliest  forms  of  public  revenue  axe  those  obtained 
from  the  property  of  the  chief  or  ruler.  Land,  cattle  and  slaves 
are  the  principal  kinds  of  wealth,  and  they  are  all  constituents 
of  the  king's  revenue;  enforced  work  contributed  by  members  of 
.the  community,  and  the  furnishing  commodities  on  requisition. 
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further  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  primitive  state.  Financial 
organization  makes  its  earliest  appearance  in  the  great  Eastern 
monarchies,  in  which  tribute  was  regularly  collected  and  the 
oldest  and  most  general  form  of  taxation — that  levied  on  the 
produce  of  land — was  established.  In  its  normal  shape  this 
impost  cotisisted  in  a  given  proportion  of  the  yield,  or  of  certain 
portions  of  the  yield,  of  the  soil;  one-fourth  as  in  India,  one- 
fifth  as  in  Egypt,  or  two  separate  levies  of  a  tenth  as  in  Palestine, 
are  examples  of  what  may  from  the  last  instance  be  called  the 
"  tithe  "  system.  Dues  of  various  kinds  were  gradually  added 
to  the  land  revenue,  until,  as  in  the  later  Egyptian  monarchy, 
the  forms  of  revenue  reached  a  bewildering  complexity.  But 
no  Eastern  state  advanced  beyond  the  condition  generaUy 
characterized  as  the  "  patrimonial,"  i.e.  an  organization  on  the 
model  of  the  household.  The  part  played  by  mOney  economy 
was  small,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  revenues  were  collected 
by  the  monarch's  servants,  the  farming  out  of  taxes  being 
completely  unknown.  Tribute,  however,  was  paid  by  subject 
communities  as  a  whole,  and  was  collected  by  them  for  trans- 
mission to  the  conquerors. 

A  much  higher  stage  was  reached  in  the  financial  methods 
of  the  Greek  states,  or  more  correctly  speaking  of  Athens,  the 
best-known  specimen  of  the  class.  Instead  of  the 
comparatively  simple  expedients  of  the  barbarian 
monarchies,  as  indicated  above,  the  Athenian  city 
state  by  degrees  developed  a  rather  complex  revenue  system. 
Some  of  the  older  forms  are  retained.  The  city  owned  public 
land  which  was  let  on  lease  and  the  rents  were  farmed  out  by 
auction.  A  specially  valuable  property  of  Athens  was  the 
possession  of  the  silver  mines  at  Laurium,  which  were  worked  on 
lease  by  slave  labour.  The  produce,  at  first  distributed  amongst 
the  citizens,  was  later  a  part  of  the  state  income,  and  forms  the 
subject  of  some  of  the  suggestions  respecting  the  revenue  in 
the  treatise  formerly  ascribed  to  Xenophon.  The  reverence 
that  attached  to  the  precious  metals  caused  imdue  exaltation 
of  the  services  rendered  by  this  property. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient  state  was  its  extensive 
control  over  the  persons  and  property  of  its  citizens.  In  respect 
to  finance  this  authority  was  strikingly  manifested  in  the 
burdens  imposed  on  wesJthy  citizens  by  the  requirements  of  the 
"  liturgies  "  (XciroupYiai),  which  consisted  in  the  provision  of 
a  chorus  for  theatrical  performances,  or  defraying  the  expenses 
6f  the  public  games,  or,  finally,  the  equipment  of  a  ship>  "  the 
trierarchy,"  which  was  economically  and  politically  the  most 
impprtant.  Athenian  statesmanship  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
was  gravely  exercised  to  make  this  form  of  contribution  more 
effective.  The  grouping  into  classes  and  the  privilege  of  exchang- 
ing property,  granted  to  the  contributor  against  any  one  whom 
he  believed  entitled  to  take  his  place,  are  marks  of  the  defective 
economic  and  financial  orgam'zation  of  the  age. 

Amongst  taxes  strictly  so  called  were  the  market  dues  or  tolls, 
which  in  some  cases  approximated  to  excise  duties,  though  in 
their  actual  mode  of  levy  they  were  closely  similar  to  the  octrois 
of  modem  times.  Of  greater  importance  were  the  customs 
duties  oA  imports  and  exports.  These  at  the  great  period  of 
Athenian  history  were  oniy  2%.  The  prohibition  of  export 
of  corn  was  an  economic  rather  than  a  financial  provision.  In 
the  treatment  of  her  subject  allies  Athens  was  more  rigorous, 
general  import  and  export  duties  of  5%  being  imposed  on  their 
trade.  The  high  cost  of  carriage,  and  the  need  of  encouraging 
commerce  in  a  community  relying  on  external  sources  for  its 
food  supply,  help  to  explain  the  comparatively  low  rates  adopted. 
Neither  as  financial  nor  as  protective  expedients  were  the  custom 
duties  of  classical  societies  of  much  importance. 

Direct  taxation  received  much  greater  expansion.  A  spedal 
levy  on  the  class  of  resident  aliens  iiuroUiov),  probably 
paralleled  by  a  duty  on  slaves,  was  in  force.  A  far  more  important 
source  of  revenue  was  the  general  tax  on  property  (c^^pd), 
which  according  to  one  view  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Solon, 
who  made  it  a  part  of  his  constitutional  system.  Modem 
inquiry,  however,  tends  towards  the  conclusion  that  it  was  under 
the  stress  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  that  this  impost  was  intro- 


duced (438  B.C.).  At  first  ft  was  only  levied  at  irregular  intervals; 
afterwards,  in  378  B.C.,  it  became  a  permanent  tax  based  on 
elaborate  valuation  under  which  the  richer  members  paid  on  a 
larger  quota  of  their  capital;  in  the  case  of  the  wealthiest  class 
the  taxable  quota  was  taken  as  one-fifth,  smaller  fractions  being 
adopted  for  those  belonging  to  the  other  divisions.  The  assess- 
ment {Tiiaina)  included  all  the  property  of  the  contributor* 
whose  accuracy  in  making  full  returns  was  safeguarded  by  the 
right  given  to  other  citizens  to  proceed  against  him  for  fraudulent 
under-valuation.  A  further  support  was  provided  in  the  reform 
of -378  B.C.  by  the  establishment  of  the  symmories,  or  groups 
of  tax-paying  citizens;  the  wealthier  members  of  each.grotip 
being  responsible  for  the  tax  payments  of  all  the  members. 

The  scanty  and  obscure  references  to  finance,  and  to  economic 
matters  generally,  in  classical  literature  do  not  elucidate  aU  the 
details  of  the  system;  but  the  analogies  of  other  countries,  e^. 
the  mode  of  levying  the  taiUe  in  x8th  century  France  and  the 
"  tenth  and  fifteenth  "  in  medieval  England,  make  it  tolerably 
plain  that  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  the  Athenian  state  had  developed 
a  mode  of  taxation  on  property  which  raised  those  questions  of 
just  distribution  and  effective  valuation  that  present  themselves 
in  the  latest  tax  systems  of  the  modem  worid.  Taken  together 
with  the  lituigies,  the  "  eisphora  "  placed  a  very  heavy  burden 
on  the  wealthier  citizens,  and  this  financial  pressure  accounts 
in  great  part  for  the  hostility  of  the  rich  towards  the  democratic 
constitution  that  facilitated  the  imposition  of  graduated  taxation 
and  super-taxes — to  use  modem  terms — on  the  larger  incomes. 
The  normal  yield  of  the  property  tax  is  reported  as  60  talents 
(£14,400);  but  on  special  occasions  it  reached  aoo  talents 
(£48,060),  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  receipts. 

On  the  administrative  side  also  remarkable  advances  were 
made  by  the  entrusting  of  military  expenditure  to  the  "  generals," 
and  in  the  4th  century  B.c  by  the  appointment  of  an  admini- 
strator whose  duty  it  was  to  distribute  the  revenue  of  the  state 
under  the  directions  of  the  assembly.  The  absence  of  settled 
public  law  and  the  influence  of  direct  democracy  made  a  complete 
ministry  of  finance  impossible. 

The  Athenian  "  hegemony  "  in  its  earlier  and  later  phases 
had  an  important  financial  side.  The  confederacy  of  Delos 
made  provision  for  the  collection  of  a  revenue  (^6pof)  from  the 
members  of  the  league,  which  was  employed  at  first  for  defence 
against  Persian  aggression,  but  afterwards  was  at  the  disposal 
of  Athens  as  the  ruling  state.  The  annual  coUectioh  of  460 
talents  (£1 10,400)  showssuffidently  the  magnitude  of  the  league. 

Too  little  is  known  of  the  financial  methods  of  the  other 
Greek  sUtes  and  of  the  Macedonian  kingdoms  to  allow  of  any 
defim'te  account  of  their  position.  In  the  latter,  particularly 
in  Egypt,  the  methods  of  the  earlier  rulers  probably  survived. 
Their  finance,  like  their  social  life  generally,  exhibited  a  blending 
of  Hellenic  and  barbarian  elements.  The  older  land-taxes  were 
probably  accompanied  by  import  dues  and  taxes  on  property. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Roman  republic  its  revenues  were  of 
the  kind  usual  in  such  communities.  The  publTc  lai>d  yielded 
receipts  which  may  indifferently  be  regarded  as  rents  .y. 
or  taxes;  the  citizens  contributed  their  services  or 
commodities,  and  dues  were  raised  on  certain' articles  coming 
to  market.  With  the  progress  of  the  Roman  dominion  the 
financial  organization  grew  in  extent.  In  order  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  early  wars  a  special  contribution  from  property 
{iriinaum  ex  censu)  was  levied  at  times  of  emergency,  though  It 
was  in  some  cases  regarded  as  an  advance  to  be  repaid  when 
the  occasion  of  expense  was  over.  Owing  to  the  great  military 
successes,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  other  sources  of 
revenue,  it  became  feasible  to  suspend  the  tributum  in  167  b.c, 
and  it  was  not  again  levied  till  after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar. 
From  this  date  the  expenses  of  the  Roman  state  "were  ttn« 
disguisedly  supported  by  the  taxation  of  the  provinces.** 
Neither  the  state  monopolies  nor  the  public  land  in  Italy  afforded 
any  appreciable  revenue.  The  other  charges  that  affected  Italy 
were  the  5%  duty  on  manumissions,  and  custonisdues  on  sea> 
borne  imports.  But  with  the  acquisition  of  the  important 
provinces  of  Sicily.  Spain  and  Africa   the  formation  of  a  laa 
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tjiUm  baaed  on  thit  txibatcsof  tke  depcndendcsbecunepoaiible. 
To  ft  sieat  extent  tlie  pre-existing  forms  of  revenue  were  retatnedi 
but  were  gndually  systematized.  In  legal  tiieofy  the  Und  of 
conquered  communities  passed  into  the  ownership  of  the  Roman 
state;  in  practice  a  revenue  was  obtained  thnmgfa  land  taxes 
in  the  form  of  either  tithes  {deemmae)  or  money  pasrments 
isHpemdia).  To  the  latter  were  adjoint  citation  and  trade 
taxes  (the  iribtUmm  capiUi),  For  pasture  land  a  special  rent 
was  paid.  In  some  provinces  {^g.  Sicily)  payment  in  produce 
was  preferred,  as  affording  the  supply  needed  for  the  free 
distribution  of  •com  at  Rome. 

The  great  form,  of  indirect  taxation  consisted  in  the  customs 
dues  (^«rl0fki)» which  were  collected  at  the  provincial  boundaries 
and  varied  in  amount,  though  the  maximum  did  not  exceed  5%. 
Under  the  same  head  were  included  the  town  dues  (or  oetr9is). 
Further,  the  local  administration  was  charged  on  the  district 
concerned,  and  requisitions  for  the  public  service  were  frequently 
made  on  the  provincial  communities.  Supplies  of  grain,  ships 
and  timber  for  military  use  were  often  demanded. 

The  methods  of  levy  may  be  rq^arded  as  an  additional  tax. 

Vexatkm,"  as  Adam  Smith  remarks,  "though  not  strictly 
HW^^"I  expense,  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  expense  at  which 
every  man  would  be  willing  to  redeem  himself  from  it ";  and 
the  Roman  system  was  extraordinarily  vexatious.  From  an 
early  date  the  collection  of  the  taxes  had  been  farmed  out  to 
companies  of  contractors  (sodeiates  uciiiala),  who  became  a 
by-word  for  lapadty.  Being  bound  to  pay  a  sUted  sum  to  the 
public  authorities  these  pubiieam  naturally  aimed  at  extracting 
the  laifest  possible  amount  from  the  unfortunate  provincials, 
and,  as  they  belonged  to  the  Roman  capitalist  dass,  they  were 
able  to  influence  the  provincial  governors.  Undue  claims  on  the 
part  of  the  tax  collectors  were  aggravated  by  the  extortion  of 
the  public  officials.  The  defects  of  the  financial  organization 
were  a  serious  influence  in  the  complex  of  causes  that  broug^it 
about  the  faU  of  the  Republic 

One  of  the  reasons  that  induced  the  subject  populations 
to  accept  with  pleasure  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  was  the 
improvement  in  financial  treatment  that  it  secured.  The  corrupt 
and  uneconomical  method  of  farming  out  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  was,  to  a  great  extent,  repUced  by  collection  throuj^ 
the  oflidals  of  the  imperial  household.  The  earlier  Roman 
treasury  (atranum)  was  formally  retained  for  the  receipt  of 
revenue -from  the  senatorial  provinces,  but  the  offidab  were 
appointed  by  the  Princeps  and  became  i^ually  men  municipal 
officers.  The  real  centre  of  finance  was  the  feseiu  or  imperial 
tfeasnry,  which  was  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  ruler 
("  res  fiscales,"  says  Ulpian, "  quasi  propriae  et  privatae  prindpis 
sunt  '*)>  and  was  administered  by  offidals  of  his  household. 
Under  the  Republic  the  Senate  had  been  the  financial  authority, 
with  the  CeiMors  as  finance  ministers  and  the  (Quaestors  as 
iccrctaries  of  the  treasury.  Never-  very  precise,  this  system  in 
the  ist  century  b.c  fdl  into  extreme  decay.  By  means  of  his 
fretdmen  the  emperor  introduced  the  more  rigorous  economy 
of  the  Roman  household  into  public  finance.  The  census  as  a 
method  of  valuation  was  revived;  the  important  and  productive 
land  taxes  were  pbced  on  a  more  definite  footing;  whUe,  above 
an,  the  substitution  of  direct  collection  by  state  offidals  for  the 
letting  out  by  auction  of  the  tax-collection  to  the  companies 
ci  ^Mieatd  was  made  general.  Thus  some  of  the  most  valuable 
lessons  as  to  the  normal  evolution  of  a  system  of  finance  are  to 
be  learned  in  this  onmexion.  Of  equal,  or  even  greater  moment 
is  the  faflure  of  the  administrative  reforms  f&  the  Empire  to 
secure  lasting  improvement,  a  result  due  to  the  absence  of 
constitutional  guarantees.  The  dose. relation  between  finance 
and  general  po&y  is  most  impressivdy  illustrated  in  this  failure 
of  benevolent  autocracy. 

Viewed  broadly,  the  finanrial  resources  of  the  earlier  Empire 
were  obtained  from  (i)  the  public  land  alike  of  the  state  and  the 
Princeps;  (a)  the  monopolies,  prindpally  of  minenJs;  (3)  the 
land  tax;  (4)  the  customs;  (5)  the  taxes  on  inheritances,  on 
sales  and  on  the  purchase  of  slaves  (tedt^a/M).  One  cesult 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Prindpate  was  the  consolidation  of 


the  public  domain.  The  old  "  public  land  "  in  Italy  had  nearly 
dis^>peared;  but  the  royal  possessions  in  the  conquered  provinces 
and  the  private  properties  of  the  emperor  became  ultimately 
a  part  of  the  property  of  the  Fiscus.  Such  land  was  let  dther 
on  fivo-year  leases  <Nr  in  perpetuity  to  coloni.  Mines  were  also 
taken  over  for  public  use  and  worked  by  slaves  or,  in  later  times, 
by  convict  labour,  tlie  tendency  towards  state  monopoly 
became  more  marked  in  the  dosing  days  of  the  Empire,  the  4th 
and  sth  centuries  aj>.  Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  of  the 
fiscal  reforms  of  the  Empire  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  land 
tax,  based  on  a  census  or  (to  use  the  French  term)  aufoifre,  in 
which  the  area,  the  modes  of  cultivation  and  the  estimated 
productiveness  of  each  holding  were  stated,  the  average  of  ten 
preceding  years  bdng  taken  as  the  standard.  After  the  recon- 
struction under  Oiodetian  at  the  end  of  the  jrd  century  A.D., 
fifteen  years  (the  imdieUo) — ^though  probably  used  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Hadrian — was  recognized  as  the  period  for  revalua- 
tion. With  the  growing  needs  of  the  sute  this  taxation  became 
more  ligorous  and  was  one  of  the  great  grievances  of  the  popula- 
tion, espedislly  of  the  sections  that  were  declining  in  status  and 
passing  into  the  condition  of  villenage  The  ^tfftoria,  or  customs, 
received  a  better  organization,  though  the  varying  rates  for 
different  provinces  continued.  By  dcjireea  the  older  maximum 
of  s%  ^xnis  exceeded,  unto  in  the  4th  century  iai%  was  in 
some  cases  levied.  Even  at  this  higher  rate  the  facilities  for 
trade  were  greater  than  In  medieval  or  (until  the  revolution  in 
tranq>ort)  modem  times.  In  q»te  of  certain  prejudices  against 
the  import  of  luxuries  and  the  export  of  gdd,  there  is  little 
indication  of  the  influence  of  mercantilist  or  protectionist  ideas. 
The  nearest  ^proach  (o  excise  was  the  duty  of  i  %  on  all  sales, 
a  tax  that  in  Gibbon's  words  "  has  ever  been  the  occasion  of 
clamour  and  discontent."  The  higher  charge  of  4%  on  the 
purchase  of  slaves,  and  the  still  heavier  5%  on  successions  after 
death,  were  likewise  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire 
and  spedaUy  applied  to  the  full  dtizens.  Escheats  and  lapsed 
legacies  {cadma)  were  further  miscellaneous  sources  of  gain  to 
the  state. 

Taken  as  a  whde,  the  financial  system  of  Imperial  Rome 
shows  a  very  high  elaboration  in  form^  The  patnmimimm, 
the  tfibtUa  and  the  ncUgalia  are  divisions  paralkl  to  the  domainit 
the  contrUnUiont  directes  and  the  contribuHaus  indirecUs  of 
modem  French  administration;  or  the  English  "  non-tax " 
revenue,  inland  revenue  and  "customs  and  exdse."  The 
careful  regulations  given  in  the  Codes  and  the  Digest  show  the 
observance  of  frrhnlml  conditions  as  to  assessment  and  account- 
ing. 'In  substance  and  q>irit,  however,  Roman  finance  was 
essentially  backward.  Without  altogether  accepting  Merivale's 
judgment  that  "  their  prindples  of  finance  were  to  the  last  rade 
and  unphilosophical,"  it  may  be  granted  that  Roman  states- 
men never  seriously  faced  the  questions  of  just  distribution  and 
maximum  productiveness  in  the  tax  system.  Still  less  did  they 
percdve  the  connexion  betweed  these  two  aspects  of  fiiumce. 
Mechanical  uniformity  and  minute  regulation  are  inadequate 
substitutes  for  observance  of  the  canons  of  equality,  certainty 
and  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  tax  system.  Whether 
(as  has  been  suggested)  an  Adam  Smith  in  power  could  have 
saved  the  Empire  is  doubtful;  but  he  would  certainly  have 
remodelled  its  finance.  The  most  faring  fault  was  plainly 
the  undue  and  increasittg  pressure  on  the  productive  classes. 
Each  century  saw  heavier  burdens  imposed  on  the  actual  workers 
and  on  their  employers,  while  expenditure  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  unproductive  purposes.  The  distribution  was  also  unfair  as 
between  the  different  territorial  divisions.  The  capital  and 
certain  provincial  towns  were  ^voured  at  the  expense  of  the 
provinces  and  the  country  districts.  Again,  the  cost  of  coUectioo, 
though  less  than  under  the  farming-out  system,  was  far  too 
great.  Some  alleviation  was  indeed  obtained  by  ihe  apportion- 
ment of  contributions  amongst  the  districts  Hable,  leaving  to 
the  community  to  dedde  as  it  thought  best  between  its  members. 
The  allotment  of  the  land-tax  to  units  U^ga)  of  equal  value 
whatever  might  be  the  area,  was  a  contrivance  similar  in 
chaiacter. 
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The  gndital  way  in  whfch  the  levosl  provincet  were  brought 
ander  the  general  tax  aytiem,  and  the  equally  gradual  extension 
of  Roman  dtusenahip,  account  further  for  the  irregularity  and 
increased  weight  of  the  taxes,  as  the  absence  of  publicity  and 
the  growth  of  autocracy  eq>lain  the  sense  of  oppression  and  the 
hopelessness  of  resistance  so  vividly  indicated  in  the  literature 
of  the  later  Enqure.  Exemptions  at  first  granted  to  the 
citizens  were  removed,  while  the  cost  of  local  government  which 
continually  increased  was  placed  on  the  middle-dass  of  the 
towns  as  represented  by  the  dscurumes,  or  membecs  of  the 
mumdpalities. 

The  fact  tli^t  no  ingenuity  of  modem  research  has  been  able 
to  coostrua  a  real  budget  of  expenditure  and  receipt  for  any 
part  of  the  long  centuries  of  the  Empire  is  significant  as  to  the 
secrecy  that  surrftunded  the  finanors,  espedally  in  the  later 
period.  For  at  the  beginning  of  the  prindpate  Augustus  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  a  complete  estimate  of  the  finannal  situation, 
though  this  may  bt  regarded  as  due  to  the  influence  of  the  freer 
republican  traditions  i^ch  the  reverence  that  soon  attached 
to  the  emperor's  dignity  completely  extinguished. 

In  addition  to  its  value  as  illustrating  the  difliculties  and 
defects  that  beset  the  devdopment  of  a  complex  financial 
organization  from  the  simpler  forms  of  the  dty  and  the  province, 
Roman  finance  is  of  special  importance  in  consequence  of  its 
place  as  supplying  a  model  or  rather  a  guide  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  states  that  arose  on  its  ruins.  The  barbarian  invaders, 
though  they  were  accustomed  to  contributions  to  their  chiefs 
and  to  the  payment  of  commodities  as  tributes  or  as  penalties, 
had  no  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  a  regular  system  of 
taxation.  The  more  astute  rulers  utilLBed  the  machinery  that 
they  inherited  from  the  Roman  government.  Under  the  Franks 
the  land  tax  and  the  provincial  customs  continued  as  forms  of 
revenue,  while  beside  them  the  gifts  and  court  fees  of  Teutonic 
origin  took  their  place.  Similar  conditions  appear  in  Theodoric's 
administration  of  Italy.  The  maintenance  of  Roman  forms  and 
terms  is  prominent  in  fiscal  administration.  But  institutions 
that  have  lost  their  life  and  animating  q>irit  can  hardly  be 
preserved  for  any  length  of  time.  All  over  western  Europe  the 
eUborate  devices  of  tne  census  and  the  stations  for  the  collection 
of  customs  crumbled  away;  taxation  as  such  disappeared, 
through  the  hostility  of  the  clergy  and  the  exemptions  accorded 
to  powerful  subjects.  ThiA  process  of  disintegration  spread  out 
over  centuries.  The  efforts  made  from  time  to  time  by  vigorous 
rulers  to  enforce  the  charges  that  remained  legally  due,  proved 
quite  ineffectual  to  restore  the  older  fiscal  system.  The  final 
result  was  a  complete  transformation  of  the  ingredients  of 
revenue.  The  character  of  the  change  may  be  bat  indicated 
as  a  substitution  of  private  daims  for  public  rights.  Thus,  the 
land-tax  disappears  in  the  7th  century  and  only  comes  into 
notice  in  the  9th  century  in  the  thsLpt  of  private  customary 
dues.  The  customs  duties  become  the  tolls  and  transit  charges 
levied  by  local  potentates  on  the  Himm{«lifag  trade  of  the  earUer 
middle  ages.  This  revolution  is  in  accordance  with-4ndeed  it 
b  one  side  of— the  movement  towards  feudalism  which  was  the 
great  feature  of  this  period.  Finance  is  essentially  a  part  of  public 
law  and  administration.  It  could,  therefore,  hold  no  prominent 
place  in  a  condition  of  sodety  which  hardly  recognized  the  state, 
as  distinct  from  the  members  of  the  community,  united  by  feudal 
ties.  The  same  conception  may  be  expressed  in  another  way, 
viz.  by  the  statement  that  the  kingdoms  which  succeeded  the 
Roman  Empire  were  organized  on  the  patrimonial  basis  («'.«.  the 
revenues  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  king  or,  rather,  his  domestic 
officials),  and  thus  in  fact  returned  to  the  condition  of  pre- 
cisstlcal  times.  Notwithstanding  the  differing  features  in  the 
several  countries,  retrogression  is  the  common  characteristic 
of  European  history  from  the  sth  to  the  loth  century,  and  it 
was  from  the  ruder  sute  that  this  decline  created  that  the  re- 
building of  social  and  political  organization  had  to  be  accom- 
plished. On  the  finandal  side  the  work,  as  already  suggested, 
was  aided  by  the  ideas  and  institutions  inherited  from  the  Roman 
Empire.  This  influence  was  common  to  all  the  continental  states 
and  indirectly  was  felt  even  in  EngUttd.  Each  of  the  great  realms 


has,  however,  worked  oat  its  finandal  system  on  fines  suitable 
to  its  own  particular  conditions,  which  are  best  oonsidcicd  in 
connexion  with  the  separate  national  histories. 

Running  through  the  different  national  ssrstems  there  are 
some  common  dements  the  result  not  of  inheritance  merdy  but 
still  more  of  necessity,  or  at  the  lowest  of  similarity  in  environ- 
ment. Over  and  above  the  details  of  finandal  deudopment 
there  is  a  thread  of  connexion  which  requires  treatment  under 
Finance  taken  as  a  whole.  As  the  great  aim  of  this  side  of  public 
activity  is  to  secure  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state's  life 
and  working,  the  administration  which  operates  for  this  end  is  the 
true  nudeus  of  all  national  finance.  The  fiirst  sign  of  revival 
from  the  catastrophe  of  the  invasions  is  the  reorganization  of  the 
Imperial  household  under  Charlemagne  with  the  intention  ci 
establishing  a  more  exact  collection  of  revenue.  The  later 
German  empire  of  Otto  and  the  Frederics;  the  French  Capetiaa 
monarchy  and,  in  a  somewhat  different  q>here,  the  medieval 
Italian  and  German  dties  show  the  same  movement.  The 
treasury  is  the  centre  towards  which  the  q>edal  receipts  of  the 
rtiler  or  rulers  should  be  brought,  and  from  it  the  public  wanu 
should  be  supplied.  Feudalism,  as  the  antithesis  of  this  orderiy 
treatment,  had  to  be  overthrown  before  national  fLuanoe  could 
become  established.  The  development  can  be  traced  in  the 
finandal  history  of  England,  France  and  the  German  states; 
but  the  advance  in  the  French  finandal  organization  of  the  15th 
and  x6th  centuries  affords  the  best  illustration.  The  gmdual 
unification  operates  on  all  the  branches  of  finance, — expenditure, 
revenue,  debt  and  methods  of  control.  In  respect  to  the  first 
head  there  is  a  well-marked  "  integration  "  of  the  modes  for 
meeting  the  cost  of  the  public  services.  What  were  semi-private 
duties  become  public  tasks,  which,  with  the  growing  importance 
of  "  money-economy,"  have  to  be  ddrayed  by  state  payments. 
Thus,  the  creation  of  the  standing  army  in  France  by  Charles  VII. 
marks  a  finandal  change  of  the  first  order  The  En^ish  navy, 
though  more  gradually  devdoped,  is  an  equally  good  illustratioo 
of  the  movement.  All  outlay  by  the  sute  is  brought  into  due 
co-ordination,  and  it  becomes  possible  for  constitutional  govem- 
ment  to  supervise  and  direct  ti  This  improvement,  due  to 
En^ish  initiative,  has  been  adopted  amongst  the  »«*«>Ul  forms 
of  finandal  administration  00  the  continent.  The  immense  im- 
portance of  this  view  of  public  esqienditure  as  representing  the 
consumption  of  the  state  in  its  unified  condition  is  obvious; 
it  has  affected,  for  the  most  part  unconsdously,  the  conception  of 
all  modem  peoples  as  to  the  functions  of  the  state  and  the  dght 
of  the  people  to  direct  them. 

On  the  side  of  recdpts  a  similar  unifying  process  has  been 
accomplished.  The  almost  universal  separation  between 
"  ordinary  "  and  "  extraordinary  "  recdpts,  taxation  being  put 
under  the  latter  head,  has  completdy  ceased.  It  waa,  bow- 
ever,  the  fundamental  division  for  the  eariy  Frendi  writers  oa 
finance,  and  it  survives  for  En^and  as  late  as  Blackstone's  Cma- 
mentaries.  The  idea  that  the  ruler  possessed  a  normal  income 
in  certain  rents  and  dues  of  a  quasii>rivate  character,  which  on 
emergency  he  might  supplement  by  calls  on  the  revenues  of  his 
subjects,  was  a  bequest  of  feudalism  which  gave  way  before  the 
increasing  power  of  the  state.  In  order  to  meet  the  unified 
public  wants,  an  equally  unified  public  fund  was  requisite.  The 
great  economic  changes  which  depreciated  the  value  of  the 
king's  domain  contributed  totrards  the  resulL  Only  by  well- 
adjusted  taxation  was  it  possible  to  meet  the  public  necessities. 
In  respect  to  taxation  also  there  has  been  a  like  course  of  re- 
adjustment. Separate  charges,  assigned  for  distinct  purposes, 
have  been  taken  into  the  national  exchequer  and  come  to  form 
a  part  of  the  general  revenue.  There  has  been— taking  long 
period»— a  steady  absorption  of  q>edal  taxes  into  more  general 
categories.  The  replacement  of  the  four  direct  taxes  by  the 
income  tax  in  France,  as  proposed  in  1909,  is  a  very  recent 
example.  Equally  important  is  the  growth  of  "  direct  **  taxa- 
tion. As  tax  contributions  have  taken  the  places  of  the  revenue 
from  land  and  fees,  so,  it  would  seem,  are  the  taxes  on  OMn- 
modities  likely  to  be  replaced  or  at  least  exceeded  by  the  imposts 
levied  on  income  as  such,  in  the  shape  dther  of  income  taxes 
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proper  or  of  dnrges  on  acamraUted  wealth/  The  recent  history 
of  the  several  financial  systems  of  the  world  is  decisive  on  this 
point.  A  dearer  perception  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
effective  attainment  of  revenue  is  possible  is  another  outcome  of 
fiTi«t^^ai  devdopment  Security,  and  in  particular  the  absence 
of  arbitrary  impositions,  combined  with  convenient  modes  of 
collection,  have  oome  to  be  recognized  as  indispensable  auxiliaries 
in  fiwwifii  administration  whids  further  aims  at  the  sdection  of 
really  productive  forms  of  charge.  Unproductiveness  is,  accord- 
ing to  modem  stai^dard,  the  cardinal  fkult  of  any  particular  tax. 
How  great  has  been  the  progress  in  these  aspects  is  best  Olosttated 
in  the  case  of  English  finance,  but  both  French  and  German 
fiscal  Uuoiy  can  supply  many  instructive  ezamfdes. 

In  a  thhd  direction  the  co-ordinati<»  of  finance  has  been  just 
as  renarkaUe.  Financial  adjustment  implies  the  conception  of 
a  ^^^^*M^»^  and  this  should  be  found  in  the  relation  of  outlay  and 
income.  Under  the  pressure  of  war  and  other  emergendes  it  liaa 
been  found  impossible  to  maintain  this  desirable  equilibrium. 
But  the  use  of  the  system  of  credit,  ajid  the  general  establishment 
of  ooostitutional  goveminent,  have  enabled  the.  difficulty  to  be 
surmounted  by  tbe  creation  on  a  vast  scale  of  national  debts. 
Apart  from  the  special  problems  that  this  system  of  borrowing 
raises,  there  is  the  general  one  of  its  aid  in  making  national 
finance  continuous  and  orderly.  Defidts  can  be  transferred  to 
the  capital  account,  and  the  country's  resources  employed  most 
usefully  by  repaying  liabilities  contracted  in  times  of  extreme 
need.  The  growth  <^  this  department,  paralld  with  the  general 
pi  ogress  of  finance,  is  significant  of  its  function. 

Fuially,  in  all  countries  though  with  diversities  due  to  national 
peculiarities,  the  modes  of  account  aiul  control  have  been  brought 
into  a  more  effective  condition.  Previous  legislative  sanction  for 
both  expenditure  imd  recdpts  in  all  their  inrticular  forms  is 
absoltttdy  necessary;  so  b  thorough  scrutiny  <^  the  actual 
apf^cation  of  the  funds  provided.  Either  by  arlminfstrative 
survey  or  by  judicial  examination  care  is  taken  to  see  that  there 
has  been  no  improper  diversion  from  the  designed  purposes.  It 
is  only  when  the  varied  systems  of  finanrial  organization  are 
studied  in  their  general  bearing,  and  with  regard  to  what  may  be 
called  thdr  frame-work,  that  their  essential  resemblance  is 
thoRW^ily  realized.  Sudi  a  real  underlying  unity  is  the  reason 
and  justification  for  regarding  **  public  finance  "  as  a  distinct 
subject  of  study  and  aa  an  independent  division  of  political 


Local  Fkunce^—Oot  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
nodera  finanrial  deveIopm«it  has  been  the  growth  of  the  com- 
pleatentaxy  system  of  loesl  finance,  which  in  extent  and  complica- 
tioB  bids  to  rival  that  of  the  central  authority.  Under  the 
constiaining  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  older  dty  states 
were  reducni  to  the  position  of  munidpalities,  and  their  financial 
adininistration  became  dependent  on  the  control  of  the  Emperor 
— as  is  abundantly  illostrated  in  the  correspondence  of  Pliny  and 
Trajan.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  a  partial  revival 
of  dty  life,  particularly  in  Italy  and  Germany,  gave  some  scope 
for  a  return  to  the  type  of  finance  presented  by  the  Athenian 
state.  Florence  affords  an  instructive  q)edmen;  but  the 
passage  from  feudalism  to  the  national  state  under  the  authority 
of  monarchy  made  the  dtles  and  country  districts  parts  of  a 
larger  whole.  It  is  in  this  condition  of  subordination  that  the 
finance  of  localities  has  been  framed  and  effectivdy  organized. 
Though  each  great  staf  e  has  adopted  its  own  methods,  influenced 
by  historical  drcumstances  and  by  ideas  of  policy,  there  are 
general  resemblances  that  furnish  material  for  sdentific  treat- 
taeat  and  allow  of  important  generalizations  being  made. 

Amongst  these  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  the  essential  nUHfrdina- 
tun  of  local  finance.  Alike  in  expenditure,  in  forms  of  recdpt, 
and  in  methods  of  administration  the  central  government  has 
the  rii^t  of  directing  and  supervising  the  work  of  munidpal  and 
provincial  agendes.  The  modes  employed  are  various,  but  they 
all  rest  on  the  sovoeignty  <rf  the  state,  whether  execdsed  by  the 
central  ofBdali  or  by  the  courts.  A  second  characteristic  is  the 
ptedominanoe  of  the  tconomic  element  in  the  several  tasks  that 
local  adflBisiftrations  have  to  perform,  and  the  consequent 


tendency  to  treat  the  charges  of  local  finance  as  payments  for 
services  rendered,  or,  in  the  usual  phrase,  to  apply  the  "  benefits  " 
prindple.  In  contrast  to  that  of "  ability,"  which  rightly  prevails 
in  national  finance.  Over  a  great  part  of  munidpal  adminlstra- 
tionr-partlculariy  that  engaged  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
individual  dtlzens— the  finance  may  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
joint-stock  company,  with  of  course  the  necessary  differences, 
viz.  that  the  association  b  compulsory;  and  that  dividends  are 
paid,  not  in  money,  but  In  sodal  advantage.  The  great  expansion 
in  recent  years  of  what  is  known  as  MutUeipal  Trading  has 
brought  this  aspect  of  Jocal  finance  into  prominence.  Water 
supply,  transport  and  lighting  have  become  public  services, 
requiring  cardul  finanrial  management,  and  still  retaining  traces 
of  their  earlier  private  character. 

Correq>onding  to  the  mainly  economic  nature  of  local  ex- 
penditure there  b  the  further  Ihnitation  imposed  on  the  side  of 
revenue.  Unlike  the  state  in  this,  localities  are  limited  in  respect 
to  the  amount  and  form  of  thdr  taxation.  Several  distinct 
influences  combine  to  produce  thb  result.  The  needs  of  the 
central  government  lead  to  its  retention  of  the  more  profitable 
modes  of  procuring  revenue.  No  modem  country  can  surrender 
the  chief  direct  and  indirect  taxes  to  the  local  administrationa 
Another  limiting  condition  b  found  in  the  practical  impossibility 
of  levying  by  local  agencies  such  imposts  as  the  customs  and  the 
income-tax  in  thdr  modem  forms.  Tbit  elaborate  machinery 
that  b  requisite  for  covering  the  national  area  and  securing  the 
revenue  against  loss  can  only  be  provided  by  an  authority  that 
can  deal  with  the  whole  territory.  Hence  the  very  general 
limitation  of  local  revenues  to  certain  typical  forms.  Though  in 
some  cases  munidpal  taxation  b  imposed  on  commodities  in  the 
form  of  octrois  or  entry  duties— as  b  notably  the  case  in  France — 
yet  the  prevailing  tendency  b  towards  the  levy  of  direct  charges 
on  immovable  property,  which  cannot  escape  by  removal  tmtside 
the  tax  jurisdiction.  In  addition  to  these  **  land  "  and  "  house  " 
taxes,  the  employment  of  Ucenoe  duties  oh  trades,  particulariy 
those  that  are  in  spedal  need  of  supervision,  b  a  favourite 
method.  Closely  akin  are  the  payments  demanded  for  privileges 
to  industrial  undertakin^i  given  as  "  franchises,"  very  <^ten  in 
connexion  with  monopolies,  e,g.  gas-works  and  tramways. 
Over  and  above  the  peculiar  revenues  of  local  bodies  there  b  the 
further  resource — which  emphasizes  the  subordinate  position  of 
local  finance— of  obuuning  supplemental  revenue  from  the 
central  treasury,  dther  by  taxes  additional  to  the  charges  of  the 
state,  and  collected  at  the  same  time;  or  by  donations  from  its 
funds,  in  the  shape  of  grants  for  spedal  services,  or  assignments  of 
certain  parts  of  the  state's  recdpts.  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Prussia  furnish  good  examples  of  these  different  modes  of 
preserving  local  admimstration  from  finanrial  collapse. 

The  broad  resembbmce  between  the  two  parts  of  the  entire 
sjrstem  of  public  finance  b  seen  in  another  direction.  To  national 
debts  there  has  been  added  a  great  mass  of  munidpal  and  local 
indebtedness,  which  seems  Ukdy  to  equal,  or  even  exceed  in 
magnitude  the  liabilities  of  the  central  governments.  But  here 
abo  the  essential  limitations  of  the  newer  form  are  casOy  per- 
ceptible. The  sovereignty  of  the  state  enables  It  to  deal  as  it 
thinks  best  with  the  public  creditor.  In  its  methods  of  borrowing, 
in  its  plans  for  rqiayment,  or,  in  extremity,  in  its  power  of 
repudiation  it  b  independent  of  external  control.  Local  debt  oo 
the  other  hand  can  only  be  contracted  under  the  sanction  of  the 
appropriate  adminbtrative  organ  of  the  state.  The  creditor  has 
the  right  of  claiming  the  aid  of  the  law  against  the  defaulting 
munidpality;  and  the  amounts,  the  terms,  and  the  time  of 
duration  of  local  debt  are  supervised  in  order  to  prevent  injustice 
to  particubr  persons  or  improvidence  with  regard  to  the  revenue 
and  property  of  the  local  units.  The  chief  reason  for  contracting 
local  debt  bdng  the  esUblbhment  of  wbrks  that  are,  directly  or 
indirectly,  reproductive^  the  governing  conditions  are  evidently 
to  be  found  in  the  character  and  probable  yield  of  those  businesses. 
The  prindples  of  company  Investments  are  fully  applicable:  the 
creation  of  sinking-funds,  the  fidng  the  term  of  each  loan  to  the 
time  at  which  the  return  from  its  employment  ceases,  and  tho 
avoidance  of  the  f  oraatfen  of  fictitious  capital,  become  guiding 
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ralci  from  tUi  put  of  finincs,  ud  Indicate  tin  maaeilini  wllh 
iriitt  the  commcrcUl  world  caJb  "  taaadal  opsatioltt." 

Fiiully,  then  [i  tlic  ume  Ht  of  pnUemi  in  topect  lt>  tcoMiiit- 
bg  4ad  control  b  locd  u  in  centnl  fiuuc  Thoufh  the 
muerUli  uc  limplcr,  tbe  DMd  for  a  ureD-pcqMred  budget  it 
distent  io  the  cue  of  Ibe  city,  caimt/  or  dcpiniacnl,  l[  tboe  i) 

■mtot  weikDCH  of  local  fiuaca  Uet  In  Ifali  diitdioo.  Tbe 
public  opinioD  IbU  affccU  tha  oitional  budget  ii  unfortunately 
too  olien  lacUng  io  the  moit  important  towna,  itM  excluding 
tluHe  in  whicli  politicul  life  ii  bigUy  developed. 


FDTCH,  nirCH-HATTOH.    This  oM  En^iih  (unity  hu  had 

to  the  peerage.  Sic  TbomaiFioch  (d.  i  ;63},  wtn  wai  koighled 
for  bii  ihue  in  luppreiiing  Sir  T.  Wyatl's  iniuneclian  a^nit 
Queen  Mary,  wu  ■  KJdiei  ol  note,  and  wat  tbe  ton  and  beir  of 
Sir  Waiiain  Finch,  who  «u  knighted  In  liij.  He  waa  the 
father  o(  Sir  Moyle  Hnch  (d.  itt4},  win  wai  crated  a  baronet 
In  iGii,  and  wboae  widow  Elinbetb  (daugbter  of  Sir  Tbomit 
Heneagc)  waicrentedapeeieaiuciiaBteiaof  Miiditoneln  t6ij 
and  countev  of  Wlncblbea  In  1618;  and  alio  of  Sir  Henry 
Rncb  (iij8-i6ij),  wboM  loa  John,  Baron  Finch  d  Fordwiii 
(t]84-i6£o),  i>  Kparately  noticed.  Tbomu,  eldat  un  td  Sir 
Hoyle,  lucceeded  hii  moths'  u  fint  earl  of  Wiirhilien;  and 
Sir  Ueoeige,  the  fooith  ion  (d.  1631)1  *■*  ^^  qxalur  ol  the 
Home  of  Conunoni,  vhoae  un  Hencage  l.i6u~i6Si),  lord 
chantellot,  waicieatedeariof  Nottlngbamiii  i6;5,  Tfaelattei'i 
•econd  »b  Heneage  (164^1119)  wai  created  eail  of  Ayleaford 
in  1714.  The  eaildoma  <rf  Wndiibea  and  Nsttingbam  became 
united  hi  1739,  ifhen  the  fifth  carl  of  Winchilsca  died,  leaving 
DO  aon,  and  the  title  paBcd  to  hii  couan  tbe  lecood  eail  of 
Nottlntfiani,  the  earldom  ol  Nottingham  having  ilnci  then  been 
beldbylbeeariofWInchlUea.  Io  iSj6,oDthedeaitio[thaninlh 
eail  of  WuKhilica  and  filth  of  NoH Ingham,  hii  couiin  Ceotge 
WiOiam  Finch-Halton  lucceeded  to  the  tltlo,  the  additional 
lumame  of  Halton  (ilnce  held  in  Ibii  Une)  having  been  aanuned 
In  1 7G4  by  hii  father  under  the  will  at  an  auiU,  a  daughter  of 
ChtbtoplMr,  \nieount  Ballon  [i6j>-ijd6},  wlioie  lathu  wu 
related  to  the  famous  Sir  Chiotophet  Hatton. 

raCB  OF  FOBDWtCH,  JOHN  FtHCH.  BuoK  Ci]S4-i6te), 
generally  known  ai  Sit  John  Finch,  Engiiih  judge,  a  member 
of  tbe  old  family  of  Finch,  waa  bom  on  tiie  17th  of  September 
ijSg,  and  wu  called  to  Ibe  bar  in  1611.  He  wu  returned  (a 
pacliamenl  for  Canterbury  in  iAmi  and  became  recorder  of  tbe 
ume  tdacc  io  iCi  7.  Having  atlncled  the  notice  of  Chailca  I., 
wbo  viiiled  Canterbury  in  1615,  and  vnu  received  with  an  uddnsi 
by  Finch  in  bis  capacity  u  lecorder,  be  wu  the  (oUowuig  year 
appointed  kiog't  coucuel  and  atiomey^ienetal  to  tbe  queen  and 
waa  knitted.  In  1 618  he  wu  elected  ipeaker  of  the  Home  ol 
Commoni,  a  post  which  he  retained  till  It*  dinoIutloD  In  lAig. 
He  wu  the  tpeaker  Kbo  wu  held  down  in  hli  chair  by  HoUea 
and  othera  on  the  occason  of  Sir  John  Eliot's  resolution  on 
tonnage  and  poundage.  In  1634  he  wu  appointed  chief  juitice of 
the  court  of  common  pleu.and  diuinguisbed  bimicil  by  the  active 
leal  with  which  he  uphdd  the  king's  pitxogalive.  Notable 
alio  wu  the  brutality  which  chanctBiied  bis  conduct  u  chief 


justice,  particularly  In  tbe  cases  of  WlDIim  Piynne  aod  John 
Langtoo.  He  presided  over  the  (rial  of  Jofan  Haapdea,  who 
resisted  the  payment  of  ship-money,  and  be  wu  diiefly  re- 

■poniible  for  the  decision  of  the  judges  tbai  abip-noaey  wu 
cunaiitutiaiaL  As  s  reward  for  his  services  he  was,  in  1640^ 
appointed  lord  keeper,  and  wu  also  owed  Baron  Finch  of 
Fordwich.  He  had.  however,  become  so  unpi^ular  that  one  of 
tbe  £nt  acta  of  tlie  Long  Parliament,  which  met  in  the  lame 
year  wai  his  impeachment.  He  took  refuge  in  Holland,  but  had 
to  mfler  the  sequestration  ol  bis  estates.    When  he  was  allowed 

couunlssioneii  for  the  trial  of  the  ngicidca,  though  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  taka  much  pan  in  tbe  imxecdingi.  He  died 
00  the  17th  ol  November  1660  ukI  was  buried  in  St  Martin's 
church  near  Caatcrbury,  hii  peerage  becoming  extinct. 

See  Foia.  Unef  IW  J<idtu;  CampbeD,  Low  ^ OU  Oitf  JwaicMt. 

mCH  <Ger.  Pint,  Lat  FringsUg),  a  name  ap^ied  (but 
almost  always  In  onnposition — u  bullSocb,  chaffinch,  goldfinch, 
hawfinch,  ttc}  to  a  great  many  small  birds  of  tbe  order  Patttra, 
and  now  ptetty  generally  acrrptcd  u  that  of  a  group  or  family — 
the  Friniillutat  of  most  omiibologists.  Yet  it  is  one  the  eitent 
of  which  must  be  regarded  as  being  uncertain.  Many  wrllcn 
have  Included  in  it  tbe  buntings  {Embtraiilat),  tluugh  theu 
seem  to  be  quite  distinct,  u  well  u  the  larks  (Ataniidai),  the 
tanageis  (Taiw^idae),  and  tbe  weaver-birds  {Pioeeidtt\. 
Othecs  have  separated  from  It  the  oiasbiHs.  under  tbe  title  of 
LezUiai,  but  without  due  cause.  Tbe  difliculty  which  at  tUa 
time  presents  itself  b  regard  Io  the  limits  of  the  fWwftStrfai 
arises  from  our  Ignorance  of  the  anatomical  fesiurca,  eqicaally 
thoae  ol  the  head,  possessed  by  many  eiolic  forms. 

Taken  u  a  whide,  (be  finches,  amceming  which  no  leaaoaaUe 
doubt  an  eiiit,  are  not  only  Jhlle  birds  with  a  bard  bill,  adapted 
in  moit  caas  for  ihclllng  and  eating  the  various  leeds  that  form 
the  chief  portion  of  thdi  diet  when  adult,  but  they  appear  to  be 
mainly  forma  wbldi  predominate  in  and  are  highly  diaracterlstic 
of  the  Falaearctic  R^on;  moreover,  though  some  are  fouikd 
elsewhere  on  the  globe,  the  eiditence  of  but  very  few  in  the 
Notogaean  hemisphere  can  u  yet  be  regarded  u  certain. 

But  even  with  this  limits tion,  the  separation  of  tbe  undoubted 
PHxtiUUiK '  iota  groups  is  a  dlEBcult  task.  Wen  we  merdy 
Io  consider  Ihe  superficial  character  of  the  form  of  Ibe  bHI,  tbe 
genus  Loiiii  (in  iti  modem  sense)  would  be  eaaHy  divided  not 
only  from  the  other  finches,  but  from  all  other  birds.  Ibe  birds 
of  this  genui — the  aoabilli— when  their  other  charaeteia  ai« 
taken  into  account,  prove  lobe  mtlmatelyalllfd  on  tbe  one  hand 
to  the  gnalieaks  (i>iaiciifii)andoothEOIher  through  tberedpoUs 
lAlptllau)  to  the  linnets  (Linala) — if  indeed  these  two  can  be 
pfoperiy  Bcpaiatcd.  Tbe  linnets,  through  the  genus  LncoifiOf, 
lead  to  the  mouotain-finches  {IStnlifrinsUla),  and  the  redpoHl 
through  the  siskins  {CliryiiimilrU)  to  the  gnldfincbea  {Catiadis); 
and  these  last  again  to  the  hawfinches,  one  group  of  which 
(CoctaHraajtM)  is  appaienlly  not  fat  distant  from  the  1 
(Frtmpiia  prtqier),  and  the  other  {Haprritluma)  leema  li 
'"  greenfinches  (Lipiriitu).    Tben  there  is  tiiegr 
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of  tbe  redpolls.  Tbe  mountain-finches  n:  , 
poinllog  Gist  to  the  rock-ipanows  (Ptir^ia)  and  then  to  tbe 
true  q>anowi  {Paaa);  while  the  groabeaks  pan  into  many 
varied  forms  and  throw  out  a  very  well  marked  form— the 
bullfinches  {Pyrrlada).  Some  of  ihe  modifications  of  the  family 
are  very  gradual,  and  iheiefoie  conduiions  founded  o 
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lich  (onnect  them.  If  not  altogether  missing,  can  but  be 
rmlied.  To  avdd  u  much  u  poialble  prejudicing  tbe  caie^ 
shall  Iherefoie  take  the  difierent  groups  of  PritipUiiat  which 
ia  convenient  to  consider  in  this  srtide  m  an  alphabetiol 
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opv^om).  The  vuied  plumage  of  the  cock— hts  bright  led 
lireast  and  his  grey  back,  set  off  by  his  coal-black  head  and  quills 
— is  naturally  attractive;  while  the  facility  with  which  he 
is  taincd,  with  his  engaging  disposition  in  confinement,  makes 
him  m,  populu  cage-bird, — to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  (which 
in  the  opinion  of  so  many  adds  to  his  charms)  of  his  readily 
learning  to  "  pipe  "  a  tune,  or  some  bars  of  one.  By  gardeners 
the  bullfinch  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  deadly  enemy,  from  its 
undoubted  destruction  of  the  buds  of  fruit-trees  in  spring-time, 
tbong^  whether  the  destruction  is  really  so  much  of  a  detriment 
is  bjr  no  means  so  undoubted.  Northern  and  eastern  Europe 
is  inhsbited  by  a  larger  form  (P.  major)t  which  differs  in  nothing 
but  sise  and  more  vivid  tints  from  that  which  is  common  in  the 
Britisb  Isles  and  western  Europe.  A  very  distinct  species  (P. 
swruM),  remarkable  foe  its  dull  coloration,  is  peculiar  to  the 
Axores,  and  several  others  are  found  in  Asia  from  the  Himalayas 
to  Japan.  A  bullfinch  (P.  cassini)  has  been  discovered  in  Alaska, 
being  the  first  recognition  of  this  genus  in  the  New  World. 

The  Canary  iSmnus  canarius)  is  indigenous  to  the  islands 
whence  it  takes  its  name,  as  well,  apparently,  as  to  the  neighbour- 
ing groups  of  the  Madeiras  and  Axores,  in  all  of  which  it  abounds. 
It  seems  to  have  been  imported  into  Europe  at  least  as  early 
as  tbe  first  half  of  the  x6th  century,*  and  has  since  become  the 
conunoncst  of  cage-birds.  The  wild  stock  is  of  an  olive-green, 
moctled  with  dark  brown  above,  and  greenish-yellow  beneath. 
AH  tbe  bright-hued  examples  we  now  see  in  captivity  have  been 
induced  by  carefully  breeding  from  any  diance  varieties  that 
have  shown  themselves;  and  not  only  the  colour,  but  the  build 
and  stature  of  the  bird  have  in  this  manner  been  greatly  modified. 
Tbe  ingenuity  of  "  the  fancy,"  which  might  seem  to  have  ex- 
hausted itself  in  the  production  of  topluM>ts,  feathered  feet, 
and  so  forth,  has  brought  about  a  still  further  change  from  the 
cviginal  type.  It  has  been  found  that  by  a  particular  treatment, 
in  which  the  mixing  of  large  quantities  of  vegetable  colouring 
agents  with  the  food  plays  an  important  part,  the  ordinary 
**  canary  yellow  "  may  be  intensified  so  as  to  verge  upon  a 
more  or  leas  brilliant  flame  colour.' 

Very  nearly  resembling  the  canary,  but  smaller  in  size,  is  the 
Serin  (5erMaf  horttdan$u)t  a  species  which  not  long  since  was 
very  local  in  Europe,  and  chiefly  known  to  inhabit  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  pushed  its  way  towards 
the  north,  and  has  even  been  several  times  taken  in  England 
(Yanell's  Brit.  BirdSf  ed.  4,  ii.  pp.  xxx-xx6).  A  closely  allied 
(5.  eantmicus)  is  peculiar  to  Palestine. 

Tbe  Chafllnches  are  regarded  as  the  type-form  of  FringiUidae. 
The  handsome  and  ^rightly  PringiUa  codtbs*  is  common 
thiottghoat  the  whole  of  Europe.  Conspicuous  by  his  variegated 
plumage,  his  peculiar  call  note  *  and  his  glad  song,  the  cock  is 
almost  everywhere  a  favourite.  Jn  Algeria  the  British  chafiinch 
is  replaced  by  a  dosely-allied  species  (F.  spodcgenia),  while  in 
the  Atlantic  Islands  it  is  represented  by  two  others  (F.  lintUUm 
and  P.  leydea) — all  of  which,  while  posseting  the  general  appear- 
aikce  of  the  European  bird,  axe  clothed  in  soberer  tints.*    Another 


published  description  seems  to  be  that  of  Gesner  in 
1555  (Om.  p.  334),  but  he  had  not  seen  the  bird,  an  acxount  of  which 
Gommunicated  to  him  by  Raphael  Seiler  of  Augsburg,  under  the 

se  of  SmckerudteU. 

*  See  also  The  Canary  Book,  by  Robert  L.  Wallace;  Canaries  and 


*  This  Candf  ul  trivial  name  was  riven  by  Linnaeus  on  the  sup- 
poaitioa  (which  later  observations  do  not  entirely  confirm)  that  m 
Sweden  the  hens  of  the  species  migrated  soutn^rard  in  autumn, 
leaving  the  cocks  to  lead  a  celibate  life  till  spring.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  in  some  localities  the  sexes  live  apart  during  the 
winter. 

«This  call-note,  which  to  many  cars  sounds  like  "pink"  or 
**  apink,"  not  only  gives  the  bird  a  nam<«  in  many  parts  of  Briuin, 
bat  ta  also  obviously  the  origin  of  the  German  Fink  and  the  English 
Pimck.  The  rimilar  Celtic  form  Pine  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
Low  Latin  Pimcio,Sknd  thence  come  the  Italian  Pincione,  the  Spanish 
PintoHf  and  the  French  Pinscn. 

*  This  b  especially  the  case  with  F.  teydea  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
which  from  its  dark  colouring  and  large  size  forms  a  kind  of  parallel 
to  the  Aaorean  Pyrrktda  murina. 


tptats  of  true  PringiUa  is  the  brambling  (F.  menlijringftta), 
which  has  its  home  in  the  birch  forests  of  northern  Europe  and 
Asia,  whence  it  yeariy  proceeds,  often  in  flocks  of  thousands, 
to  pass  the  winter  in  more  southern  countries.  This  bird  is 
still  more  beautifully  coloured  than  the  chafiSnch— especially 
in  summer,  when,  the  brown  edges  of  the  feathers  being  shed,  it 
presents  a  rich  combination  of  black,  white  and  orange.  Even 
in  winter,  however,  its  diversified  plumage  is  sufficiently  striking. 

With  the  exception  of  the  single  species  of  bullfinch  already 
noticed  as  occurring  in  Alaska,  aU  the  above  forms  of  finches 
are  peculiar  to  the  Palaearctic  RegioiL  (A.  N.) 

FINCHLBY,  an  urban  district  in  the  Homsey  parliamentary 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  7  m.  N.W.  of  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
London,  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop. 
(1891)  x6,647;  (1901)  a2,xa6.  A  part,  adjoining  Highgate  on 
the  north,  lies  at  an  elevation  between  300  and  400  ft.,  while  a 
portion  in  the  Church  End  district  lies  lower,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Dollis  Brook.  The  pleasant,  healthy  situation  has  caused 
Finchley  to  become  a  populous  residential  district.  Finchley 
Common  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  notorious  resorts  of  high- 
waymen near  London;  the  Great  North  Road  crossed  it,  and 
it  was  a  haunt  of  Dick  Turpin  and  Jack  Sheppard,  and  was 
still  dangerous  to  cross  at  night  at  the  dose  of  the  x8th  century. 
Sheppard  was  captured  in  this  neighbourhood  in  1724.  The 
Common  has  not  been  preserved  from  the  builder.  In  x66o 
George  Monk,  marching  on  London  immediately  before  the 
Restoration,  made  his  camp  on  the  Common,  and  in  X745  a 
regular  and  volunteer  force  encamped  here,  prepared  to  resist 
the  Pretender,  who  was  at  Derby.  The  gathering  of  this  force 
inspired  Hogsjth's  famous  picture,  the  "  March  of  the  Guards 
to  Finchley." 

FINCK.  FRISDRICH  AUGUST  VON  (X7X8-1766),  Prussian 
soldier,  was  bom  at  Strelitz  in  1 7x8.  He  first  saw  active  service 
in  X734  on  the  Rhine,  as  a  member  of  the  suite  of  Duke  Anton 
Ulrich  of  Brunswick-WolfenbatteL  Soon  after  this  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Austrian  service,  and  thence  went  to  Russia,  where 
he  served  until  the  fall  of  his  patron  Marshal  MUnnich  put  an  end 
to  his  prospects  of  advancement.  In  1 743  he  went  to  Berlin,  and 
Frederick  the  Great  made  him  his  aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of 
major.  Good  service  brought  him  rapid  promotion  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  After  the  battle  of  Kolin  (June  i8th,  X7S7)  he  was 
made  colonel,  and  at  the  end  of  X757  major-general.  At  the 
beginning  of  1759  Finck  became  lieutenant-general,  and  in  this 
rank  commanded  a  corps  at  tbe  disastrous  battle  of  Kunersdorf» 
where  he  did  good  service  both  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
(Frederick  having  in  despair  handed  over  to  him  the  command) 
in  the  rallying  of  the  beaten  Prussians.  Later  in  the  year  he 
fought  in  concert  with  General  Wunsch  a  widespread  combat, 
called  the  action  of  Korbitz  (Sept.  2  xst)  in  which  the  Austrians  and 
the  contingents  of  the  minor  states  of  the  Empire  were  sharply 
defeated.  For  this  action  Frederick  gave  Finck  the  Black  Eagle 
(Seyfarth,  Beilagen,  ii.  621-630).  But  the  subsequent  catastrophe 
of  Maxen  (see  Sbvzn  Yeass'  Was)  abruptly  put  an  end  to  Finck's 
active  career.  Dangerously  exposed,  and  with  inadequate  forces, 
Finck  received  the  king's  positive  order  to  march  upon  Maxcn 
(a  village  in  the  Pima  region  of  Saxony).  Unfortunately  for 
himself  the  general  dared  not  disobey  his  master,  and,  cut  off  by 
greatly  superior  numbers,  was  forced  to  surrender  with  some 
XX, 000  men  (2 xst  Nov.  X759).  After  the  peace,  Frederick  sent 
him  before  a  court-martial,  which  sentenced  him  to  be  cashiered 
and  to  suffer  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  a  fortress.  At  the  expiry 
of  this  term  Finck  entered  the  Danish  service  as  general  of 

infantry.    He  died  at  Copenhagen  in  X766. 

He  left  a  work  called  Gedanken  uber  militdriscke  CegensUinds 
(Berlin,  1788).  See  Denkwurdigkeiten  der  militdriscken  Ceiellschaft. 
vol.  ii.  (Berlin,  1802-1805),  and  the  report  of  the  Finck  court-martial 
in  Zeilsckrift  fUr  Kunst,  wtssemckaft  und  Ceukickte  des  Krieges,  pt. 
81  (Beriin.  i8ji).  There  is  a  life  of  Finck  in  MS.  in  the  library 
of  the  Great  ueneral  Staff. 

FINCK,  HEINRICH  (d.  c.  1519),  German  musical  composer, 
was  probably  bom  at  Bamberg,  but  nothing  is  certainly  known 
either  of  the  place  or  date  of  his  birth.  Between  X492  and  X506 
he  was  a  musician  in,  and  later  possibly  conductor  of  the  court 
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orchestra  of  successive  kings  of  Poland  at  Warsaw.  He  held  the 
P9st  of  conductor  at  Stuttgart  from  1510  till  about  15x9,  in 
■which  year  he  probaUy  died.  His  works,  mostly  part  songs  and 
other  vocal  compositions,  show  great  musical  knowledge,  and 
amongst  the  early  masters  of  the  German  school  he  holds  a  high 
position.  They  are  found  scattered  amongst  andent  and  modem 
collections  of  songs  and  other  musical  pieces  (see  R.  Eitner, 
Bibl.  der  Musiksammdwerke  (Us  16.  und  17.  Jakrh.,  Berlin,  1877). 
The  library  of  Zwickau  possesses  a  work  containing  a  collection  of 
fifty-five  songs  by  Findc,  printed  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century. 

FINCK,  HERMANN  (1537-1558),  (Serman  composer,  the 
great-nephew  of  Heinrich  Finck,  was  bom  on  the  axst  of  March. 
1537  in  Pima,  and  died  at  Wittenberg  on  the  28th  of  December 
1 558.  After  1 553  he  lived  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  organist, 
and  there,  in  155*5,  was  published  his  collection  of  "  wedding 
songs."  Few  details  of.  his  life  have  been  preserved.  His 
theoretical  writing  was  good,  particularly  his  observations  on  the 
art  of  singing  and  of  making  ornamentations  in  song.  His  most 
celebrated  work  isr  entitled  Practica  musical  exempla  variorum 
signoruMf  proportionum,  d  catummm,  judicium  de  Umis  ac  quaedam 
de  arte  suamter  d  artificiose  contaudi  continens  (Wittenberg, 
1556).    It  is  of  great  historic  value,  but  very  rare. 

FINDEN,  WILUAM.  (1787-1853),  English  line  engraver,  was 
born  in  1 787.  He  served  his  apprenticediip  to  one  James  Mitan, 
but  appears  to  have  owed  far  more  to  the  influence  of  James 
Heath,  whose  works  he  privately  and  eamestly  studied.  His 
first  employment  on  his  own  account  was  engraving  illustrations 
for  books,  and  among  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  early  plates 
were  Smirke's  illustrations  to  Don  Quixote.  His  neat  style  and 
smooth  finish  made  his  pictures  very  attractive  and  popular,  and 
although  he  executed  several  large  plates,  his  chief  wori^  through- 
out his  life  was  book  illustration.  His  younger  brother,  Edward 
Finden,  worked  in  conjunction  with  him,  and  so  much  demand 
arose  for  their  productions  that  ultimately  a  company  of 
assbtants  was  engaged,  and  plates  were  produced  in  increasing 
numbers,  their  quality  as  works  of  art  dedining  as  their  quantity 
rose.  The  largest  plate  executed  by  William  Finden  was  the 
portrait  of  King  George  IV.  seated  on  a  sofa,af ter  the  painting  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  For  this  work  he  received  two  thousand 
guineas,  a  sum  larger  than  had  ever  before  been  paid  for  an 
engraved  portrait.  Finden's  next  and  happiest  works  on  a  large 
scale  were  the  '*  Highlander's  Retum  "  and  the  "Village  Festival," 
after  Wllkie.  Later  in  life  he  undertook,  in  co-operation  with  his 
brother,  aided  by  their  numerous  staff,  the  publication  as  well  as 
the  production  of  various  galleries  of  engravings.  The  first  of 
these,  a  series  of  landscape  and  portrait  illustrations  to  the  life 
and  works  of  Byron,  appeared  in  1833  and  following  years,  and 
was  very  successful.  But  by  his  CaUery  of  British  Art  (in  fifteen 
parts,  1838-1840),  the  most  costly  and  best  of  these  ventures,  he 
lost  the  fruits  of  aU  his  former  success.  .  Finden's  last  undertaking 
was  an  engraving  on  a  large  scale  of  Hilton's  "  Cmdfixion."  The 
plate  was  bought  by  the  Art  Union  for  £1470.  He  died  in  London 
on  the  3oth  of  September  1852. 

FINDLATBR,  ANDREW  (18x0-1885),  Scottish  editor,  was 
bom  in  1810  near  Aberdour,  Aberdeenshire,  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer.  By  hard  study  in  the  evening,  after  his  day's  work  on 
the  farm  was  finished,  he  qualified  himself  for  entrance  at 
Aberdeen  University,  and  after  graduating  as  M.A.  he  attended 
the  Divinity  classes  with  the  idea  of  entering  the  ministry.  In 
X853  he  began  that  connexion  with  the  firm  of  W.  &  R.  Chambers 
which  gave  directioii  to  his  subsequent  activity.  His  first 
engagement  was  the  editing  of  a  revised  edition  of  their /n/briiMi- 
turn  for  the  People  (1857).  In  this  capacity  he  gave  evidence  of 
qualities  and  acquirements  that  marked  him  as  a  suitable  editor 
for  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,  then  projected,  and  his  was  the 
directing  mind  that  gave  it  its  character.  Many  of  the  more 
important  articles  were  written  by  him.  Thb  wori:  occupied  him 
till  1868,  and  he  afterwards  edited  a  revised  edition  (1874).  He 
also  had  charge  of  other  publications  for  the  same  firm,  and  wrote 
regularly  /or  the  Scotsman,  In  1864  he  was  made  LL.D.  of 
Aberdeen  University.    In  1877  ^  g&ve  up  active  wwll.f^r 


Chambers^  but  his  services  were  retained  as  consulting  editor. 
He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  xst  of  January  1885. 

FINDLAT,  SIR  QEOROE  (183^x893),  English  imflway 
manager,  was  of  pure  Scottish  descent,  and  was  bom  at  RainhiU, 
in  Lancashire,  on  the  x8th  of  May  1839.  For  some  time  he 
attended  Halifax  grammar  school,  but  left  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  began  to  leam  practical  masonry  on  the  Halifax  railway, 
upon  which  his  father  was  then  employed.  Two  years  later  he 
obtained  a  situation  on  the  Ttent  Valley  railway  works,  and 
when  that  line  was  finished  in  1847  went  up  to  London.  There 
he  was  for  a  short  time  among  the  men  employed  in  building 
locomotive  sheds  for  the  London  &  North-Western  railway  at 
Camden  Town,  and  years  afterwards,  when  he  had  become 
general  manager  of  that  railway,  he  was  able  to  point  out  stones 
which  he  had  dressed  with  hi^  own  hands.  For  the  next  two  or 
three  years  he  was  engaged  in  a  higher  capacity  as  supervisor 
of  the  mining  and  brickworilL  of  the  Harecastle  tunnel  on  the 
North  Staffordshire  line,  and  of  the  Walton  tunnel  on  the 
Birkenhead,  Lancashire  &  Cheshire  Juxiction  railway.  In  XS50 
the  charge  of  the  constmction  of  a  section  of  the  Shxewd>ury 
&  Hereford  line  was  entrusted  to  him,  and  when  the  lixie  was 
opened  for  trafl^c  T.  Brassey,  the  contractor,  having  determined 
to  work  it  himself,  installed  him  as  maxuiger.  In  the  coiarae 
of  his  duties  he  was  brought  for  the  first  time  into  official  rdatioos 
with  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway,  which  had  under- 
taken to  work  the  Newport,  Abergavenny  &  Hereford  Uiie, 
and  he  ultimately  passed  into  the  service  of  that  company,  when 
in  1863,  jointly  with  the  Great  Western,  it  leased  the  railwmy 
of  which  he  was  manager.  In  X864  he  was  moved  to  Euston  as 
general  goods  manager,  in  1873  he  became  chief  traffic  manager, 
and  in  x88o  he  was  appointed  full  general  manager;  this  last 
post  he  retained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  a6th 
of  March  1893  at  Edgware,  Middlesex.  He  was  knighted  in. 
1893.  Sir  George  Findlay  was  the  author  of  a  book  on  the 
Working  and  Management  of  on  English  RaUway  (London,  1889), 
which  contains  a  great  deal  of  information,  some  of  it  not  easOy 
accessible  to  the  general  public,  as  to  English  railway  praaioe 
about  the  year  1890. 

FINDLAT,  JOHN  RITCHIE  (X834-X898),  Scottish  newquiper 
owner  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Arbroath  on  the  s  xst  of 
October  1834,  and  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Univerrity. 
He  entered  first  the  publishing  office  and  then  the  editorUl 
department  of  the  Scotsman,  became  a  partner  in  the  paper 
in  x868,  and  in  1870  inherited  the  greater  part  of  the  property 
from  his  great  uncle;  John  Ritchie,  the  founder,  llie  large 
increase  in  the  influence  and  circulation  of  the  paper  was  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  his  activity  and  direction,  and  it  brought 
him  a  fortune,  which  he  spent  during  his  lifetime  in  public 
benefaction.  He  presented  to  the  nation  the  Scottish  National 
Portrait  GaUery,  opened  in  Edinburgh  in  1889,  and  ''«g*>ng 
over  £70,000;  and  he  contributed  largely  to  the  coUecticws  of 
the  Sa>ttish  National  Gallery.  He  held  ntimerous  offices  in 
antiquarian,  educational  and  charitable  societies,  showing  his 
keen  interest  in  these  matters,  but  he  avoided  political  office 
and  refused  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy.  The  freedom  of  Edinbuq^ 
was  given  him  in  1896.  He  died  at  Aberiour,  Banffshire,  on  the 
x6th  of  October  1898. 

FINDLAT,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Hancock  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  Bbnchard's  Fork  of  the  Auglaize  river,  abcmt 
42  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  (1890)  18,553;  (1900)  17,613 
(1051  foreign-bom) ;  (igto)  X4,858.  It  is  served  by  the  Cleveland, 
Cindimati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  the  Cixidxinati,  Hamilton  Ar 
Dayton,  the  Lake  Erie  &  Westem,  and  the  Ohio  Central  railways, 
aiul  by  three  interurban  electric  raOways.  Findlay  lies  about 
780  ft.  above  sea-level  on  gently,  rolling  ground.  The  dty  is  the 
seat  of  Findlay  CoUege  (co-educational),  an  institution  of  the 
Church  of  God,  chartered  in  1883  aiKl  opened  in  x886;  it  has 
collegiate,  preparatory,  normal,  oonunerdal  aikd  theological 
departments,  a  school  of  expression,  and  a  conservatory  off 
music,  and  in  2907  had  588  students,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
in  the  conservatory  of  music.  Findlay  is  the  centre  of  the 
QbiQ  natural  gas  and  oil  region,  4uid  lime  and  buildiiig  ttoiM 
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abcNmd  in  Uie  vicinity.  Among  manufactures  ace  lefined 
petroleum,  flour  and  grist-mill  products,  glass,  boilen,  bricks, 
tile,  pottery,  bridges,  (titclking  machines,  carriages  and  furniture. 
The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $2,925^309,  an 
increase  of  73*6  %  since  1900.  The  municipality  owns  and 
operates  the  water-works.  Findlay  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in 
2812,  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1838,  and  was  chartered 
as  a  dty  in  1890.  The  dty  was  named  in  honour  of  Colonel 
James  Findlay  (c  1775-1835),  who  built  a  fort  here  during  the 
war  of  x8ia;  be  served  in  this  war  under  General  William 
Hull,  and  from  1825  to  1833  was  a  Democratic  repiesenutive 
in  Congress. 

fINBt  a  word  which  in  all  its  senses  goes  back  to  the  Lat. 
fmire,  to  bring  to  an  end  {finis).  Tlius  in  the  common 
adjectival  meanings  of  degant,  thin,  subtle,  exodlent,  reduced 
in  siae,  &c.,  it  is  in  origin  equivalent  to  "  finished."  In  the 
various  substantival  meanings  in  law,  with  which  this  article 
deab,  the  common  idea  underlying  them  is  an  end  or  final 
aeitkment  of  a  matter. 

A  fine,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  a  pecuniary  penalty  inflicted 
for  the  kss  serious  offences.  Fines  are  necessarily  discretionary 
as  to  amount;  but  a  maximum  is  generally  fixed  when  the 
poialty  is  imposed  by  statute.  And  it  is  an  old  constitutional 
maxim  that  fines  must  not  be  unreasonable.  In  Magna  Carta, 
c  1x2,  it  tt  ordained  "  Uba  homo  turn  amtrcklwr  pro  pane 
ddido  nisi  secmtdmm  nudum  ipsius  ddicti,  et  pro  magno  ddicto 
secmndum  magmindinem  delicti," 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  payments  made  to  the  lord  of  a 
manor  on  the  alienation  of  land  held  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  manor,  to  payments  made  by  a  lessee  on  a  renewal  of  a 
lease,  and  to  other  similar  payments. 

Fine  also  denotes  a  fictitious  suit  at  law,  which  played  the 
part  of  a  convesrance  of  landed  property.  "  A  fine,"  says 
31ackstonr,  "  may  be  described  to  be  an  amicable  composition 
or  agreement  of  a  suit,  either  actual  or  fictitious,  by  leave  of 
the  king  or  hb  justices,  whereby  the  lands  in  question  become 
or  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  right  of  one  of  the  parties.  In 
its  original  it  was  founded  on  an  actual  suit  commoiced  at  law 
lor  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  land  or  other  hereditaments; 
and  the  possession  thus  gained  by  such  composition  was  found 
to  be  so  sure  and  effectual  that  fictitious  actions  were  and 
continue  to  be  every  day  commenced  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
the  same  security."  Freehold  estates  could  thus  be  transferred 
from  <me  pcnon  to  another  without  the  formal  delivery  of 
poaseaion  which  was  generally  necessary  to  a  feoffment.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  devices  of  the  law.  A  statute  of  18  Edward 
I.  describes  it  as  the  most  solenm  and  satisfactory  of  securities, 
and  ^vca  a  reason  for  its  name — "  Qui  quidem  finis  sic  vocatur, 
eo  quod  finis  et  owsummatio  omnium  plsdtorum  esse  debet, 
et  bisc  de  causa  providebatur."  The  action  was  supposed  to 
be  founded  on  a  breach  of  covenant:  the  defendant,  owning 
himself  in  the  wrong,'  makes  overtures  of  compromise,  which 
are  authorised  by  the  licentia  amcordondi;  then  followed  the 
concord,  or  the  compromise  itself.  These,  then  were  the  essential 
parts  of  the  performance,  which  became  efficient  as  soon  as 
they.wcse  com|dete;  the  formal  parts  were  the  noUSf  or  abstract 
of  the  proceedings,  and  the  foot  of  the  fine,  which  recited  the 
final  agreement.  Fines  were  said  to  be  of  four  kinds,  according 
to  the  porpose  they  had  in  view,  as,  for  instance,  to  convey  lands 
in  pursuance  of  a  covenant,  to  grant  revisionary  interest  only, 
ftc  In  addition  to  the  formal  record  of  the  proceedings,  various 
statutes  required  other  solemnities  to  be  observed,  the  great 
object  of  which  was  to  give  publicity  to  the  transaction.  Thus 
by  sUtntes  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.  the  fine  had  to  be 
openly  read  and  proclaimed  in  court  no  less  than  sixteen  times. 
A  statute  of  Elisabeth  required  a  list  of  fines  to  be  exposed  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas  and  at  assizes.  The  reason  for  these 
f  omalities  was  the  high  and  important  nature  of  the  conveyance, 
whkfa,  according  to  the  act  of  Edward  I.  above  mentioned, 
"  precludes  not  only  those  which  are  parties  and  privies  to  the 

*■  Hence  called  eogmaor;  the  other  party,  the  purchaser,  is  the 


fine  and  their  hdrs,  but  all  other  persons  in  the  world  who  are 
of  full  age,  out  of  prison,  of  sound  memory,  and  within  the  four 
seas,  the  day  of  the  fine  levied,  unless  they  put  in  their  claim 
on  the  foot  of  the  fine  within  a  year  and  a  day."  This  barring 
by  non-daim  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  but 
restored  with  an  extension  of  the  time  to  five  years  in  the  reign' 
of  Henry  VIL  The  effect  of  this  statute,  intentional  according 
to  Bladcstone,  unintended  and  brought  about  by  judicial 
construction  according  to  otheis,  was  that  a  tenant-in-tail 
could  bar  his  issue  by  a  fine.  A  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  expressly 
declares  this  to  be  the  law.  Fines,  along  with  the  kindred 
fiction  of  recoveries,  were  abolished  by  the  Fines  and  Recoveries 
Act  X833,  which  substituted  a  deed  enrolled  in  the  court  of 
chahceiy. 

Fines  are  so  generally  associated  in  legal  phraseology  with 
recoveries  that  it  may  not  be  inconvenient  to  describe  the 
latter  in  the  present  place.  A  recovery  was  employed  as  a  means 
for  evading  the  strict  law  of  entaiL  The  purchaser  or  alienee 
brought  an  action  against  the  tenant-in-tail,  alleging  that  he  had 
no  legal  title  to  the  land.  The  tenant-in-tail  brought  a  third 
person  into  court,  declaring  that  he  had  warranted  his  title, 
and  praying  that  he  might  be  ordered  to  defend  the  action. 
This  peison  was  called  the  vouchett  and  he,  after  having  appeared 
to  defend  the  action,  takes  himself  out  of  the  way.  Judgment 
for  the  lands  is  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff;  and  judgment  to 
recover  lands  of  equal  value  from  the  vouchee  was  given  to  the 
defendant,  the  tenant-in-tail.  In  real  action,  such  lands  when 
recovered  would  have  fallen  under  the  settlement  of  entail; 
but  in  the  fictitious  recovery  the  vouchee  was  a  man  of  straw, 
and  nothing  was  really  recovned  from  him,  while  the  lands 
of  the  tenant-in-tail  were  effectually  conveyed  to  the  successful 
plaintiff.  A  recovery  differed  from  a  fine,  as  to  form,  in  being 
an  action  carried  through  to  the  end,  while  a  fine  was  settled 
by  compromise,  and  as  to  effect,  by  barring  all  reversions  and 
renuunders  in  estates  tail,  while  a  fine  barred  the  issue  only  of 
the  tenant.    (See  also  Ejectment;  Pkoclamatioii.) 

FINB  ARTS,  the  name  given  to  a  whole  group  of  human 
activities,  which  have  for  their  result  what  is  cdlectively  known 
as  Fine  Art.  The  arts  which  constitute  the  group  are  the 
five  greater  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music  and 
poetry,  with  a  number  of  minor  or  subsidiary  arts,  o(  which 
dancing  and  the  drama  are  among  the  most  ancient  and  universal. 
In  antiquity  the  fine  arts  were  not  explicitly  named,  nor  even 
distinctly  recognized,  as  a  separate  dass.  In  other  modem 
Unguages  besides  English  they  are  called  by  the  equivalent 
name  of  the  beautiful  arts  (belle  arti,  beaux  arts,  schdne  KUnsle). 
The  fine  or  beautiful  arts  then,  it  is  usually  said,  are  those  among 
the  arts -of  man  which  minister,  not  primarily  to  his  material 
necessities  or  conveniences,  but  to  his  love  of  beauty;  and  if 
any  art  fulfils  both  these  purposes  at  once,  still  as  fulfilling  the 
latter  only  is  it  called  a  fine  art.  Thus  architecture,  in  so  far  as 
it  provides  shelter  and  accommodation,  is  one  of  the  useful  or 
mechanical  arts,  and  one  of  the  fine  arts  only  in  so  far  as  its 
structures  impress  or  give  pleasure  by  the  aspect  of  strength, 
fitness,  harmony  and  proportion  of  parts,  by  disposition  and 
contrast  of  light  and  shade^  by  colour  and  enrichment,  by  variety 
and  relation  of  contours,  surfaces  and  intervals.  But  this, 
the  commonly  accepted  account  of  the  matter,  does  not  really 
cover  the  ground.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the  words  "  love  of 
beauty,"  even  stretched  to  its  widest,  can  hardly  be  made  to 
include  the  love  of  caricature  and  the  grotesque;  and  these  are 
admittedly  modes  of  fine  art.  Even  the  terrible,  the  painful, 
the  squalid,  the  degrsded,  in  a  word  every  variety  of  the  signifi- 
cant, can  be  so  handled  and  interpreted  as  to  be  brought  within 
the  province  of  fine  art.  A  juster  and  more  inclusive,  although 
clumsier,  account  of  the  matter  might  put  it  that  the  fine  arts 
are  those  among  the  arts  of  man  which  spring  from  his  impulse 
to  do  or  make  certain  things  in  certain  ways  for  the  sake,  first, 
of  a  special  kind  of  pleasure,  independent  of  dir(^  utility,  which 
it  gives  him  so  to  do  or  make  them,  and  next  for  the  sake  of  the 
kindred  pleasure  which  he  derives  from  witnessing  or  contem- 
plating them  when  they  are  so  done  or  made  by  others. 
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The  nature  of  this  impulse,  and  the  several  grounds  of  these 
pleasures,  are  subjects  which  have  given  rise  to  a  formidable 
body  of  speculation  and  discussion,  the  chief  phases  of  which 
will  be  found  summarized  under  the  heading  Aesthetics. 
In  the  present  article  we  have  only  to  attend  to  the  concrete 
processes  and  results  of  the  artistic  activities  of  man;  in  other 
words,  we  shall  submit  (x)  a  definition  of  fine  art  in  general, 
(2)  a  definition  and  classification  of  the  principal  fine  arts 
severally,  (3)  some  observations  on  their  historical  development. 

I.  Of  Fine  Art  in  Gourd. 
According  to  the  popular  and  established  distinction  between 
art  and  nature,  the  idea  of  Art  {q.t.)  only  includes  phenomena 
of  which  man  is  deliberately  the  cause;  while  the 
idea  of  Nature  includes  all  phenomena,  both  in  man 
and  in  the  world  outside  him,  which  take  place  without 
forethought  or  studied  initiative  of  his  own.  Art, 
accordingly,  means  every  regulated  operation  or  dexterity  where- 
by we  pursue  ends  which  we  know  beforehand;  and  it  means 
nothing  but  such  operations  and  dexterities.  What  is  true  of 
art  generally  is  of  course  also  true  of  the  spedal  group  of  the 
fine  arts.  One  of  the  essential  qualities  of  all  art  is  premedita- 
tion; and  when  Shelley  talks  of  the  skylark's  profuse  strains 
of  "  unpremeditated  art,"  he  in  effect  lays  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  only  by  a  metaphor  that  he  uses  the  word  art  in 
this  case  at  all;  he  calls  attention  to  that  which  (if  the  songs  of 
birds  are  as  instinctive  as  we  suppose)  precisely  makes  the 
difference  between  the  skylark's  outpourings  and  his  own.  We  are 
slow  to  allow  the  title  of  fine  art  to  natural  eloquence,  to  charm 
or  dignity  of  manner,  to  delicacy  and  tact  in  social  intercourse, 
and  other  such  graces  of  life  and  conduct,  since,  althou|^  in  any 
given  case  they  may  have  been  deliberately  cultivated  in  eariy 
Ufe,  or  even  through  ancestral  generations,  they  do  not  produce 
their  full  effect  until  they  are  so  ingrained  as  to  have  become 
unreflecting  and  spontaneous.  When  the  exigencies  of  a  philo- 
sophic scheme  lead  some  writers  on  aesthetics  to  include  such 
acts  or  traits  of  beautiful  and  expressive  behaviour  among 
the  deliberate  artistic  activities  of  mankind,  we  feel  that  an 
essential  distinction  is  being  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
system.  That  distinction  common  parlance  very  justly  observes, 
with  its  opposition  of  "  art "  to  "  nature  "  and  its  phrase  of 
"  second  nature  "  for  those  graces  which  have  become  so  habitual 
as  to  seem  instinctive,  whether  originally  the  result  of  discipline 
or  not.  When  we  see  a  person  in  all  whose  ordinary  movements 
there  are  freedom  and  beauty,  we  put  down  the  charm  of  these 
with  good  reason  to  inherited  and  inbred  aptitudes  of  which 
the  person  has  never  thought  or  long  since  ceased  to  think,  and 
could  not  still  be  thinking  without  ^>oiling  the  charm  by  self- 
consciousness;  and  we  call  the  result  a  gift  of  nature.  But 
when  we  go  on  to  notice  that  the  same  person  is  beautifully 
and  appropriately  dressed,  since  we  know  that  it  is  impossible 
to  drcas  without  thinking  of  it,  we  put  down  the  charm  of  this 
to  judicious  forethought  and  calculation  and  call  the  result  a 
work  of  art. 

The  processes  then  of  fine  art,  like  those  of  all  arts  properly 
so  called,  are  premeditated,  and  the  property  of  every  fine  art 
is  to  give  to  the  person  exercising  it  a  special  kind  of 
active  pleasure,  and  a  spedal  kind  of  passive  or 
receptive  pleasure  to  the  person  witnessing  the  results 
of  such  exercise.  This  latter  statement  seems  to  imply 
that  there  exist  in  human  societies  a  separate  class 
producing  works  of  fine  art  and  another  dass  enjoying  them. 
Such  an  implication,  in  regard  to  advanced  sodeties,  is  near 
enough  the  truth  to  be  theoretically  admitted  Qike  the  analogous 
assumption  in  political  economy  that  there  exist  separate 
classes  of  producers  and  consumers) .  In  developed  communities 
the  gifts  and  calling  of  the  artist  constitute  in  fact  a  separate 
profession  of  the  creators  or  purveyors  of  fine  art,  while  the  rest 
of  the  community  are  its  enjoyers  or  redpients.  In  the  most 
primitive  sodeties,  apparently,  this  cannot  have  been  so,  and  we 
can  go  back  to  an  original  or  rudimentary  stage  of  almost  every 
fine  art  at  which  the  separation  between  a  dass  of  producers  ■ 


or  performers  and  a  dass  of  redpients  hardly  exists.  Such  an 
original  or  rudimentary  stage  of  the  dramatic  art  is  presented 
by  children,  who  will  occupy  themsdves  for  ever  with  mimiczy 
and  make-believe  for  their  own  satisfaction,  with  small  regard 
or  none  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  witnesses.  The  original 
or  rudimentary  type  of  the  profession  of  imitative  sculptors  or 
painters  is  the  cave-dweller  of  prehistoric  ages,  who,  when  he 
rested  from  his  day's  hunting,  first  took  up  the  bone  handle  of 
his  weapon,  and  with  a  flint  dther  carved  it  into  the  shape, 
or  on  its  surface  scratched  the  outlines,  of  the  animals  of  the 
chase.  Tlie  original  or  rudimentary  type  of  the  architect,  con- 
sidered not  as  a  mere  builder  but  as  an  artist,  is  the  savage 
who,  when  his  tribe  had  taken  to  live  in  tenu  or  huts  instead 
of  caves,  first  arranged  the  skins  and  timbers  of  his  tent  or  hut 
in  (me  way  because  it  pleased  his  eye,  rather  than  in  scMne  other 
way  which  was  as  good  for  shelter.  The  original  type  of  the 
artificer  or  adomer  of  implements,  considered  in  the  same  Ug^t^ 
was  the  other  savage  who  first  took  it  into  his  head  to  fashion 
his  dub  or  spear  in  one  way  rather  than  another  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  eye  only  and  not  for  any  practical  reason,  and  to  ornament 
it  with  tufts  or  markings.  In  none  of  these  cases,  it  would 
seem,  can  the  primitive  artist  have  had  much  reason  for  {^eas- 
ing anybody  but  himself.  Again,  the  original  or  rudimentary 
type  of  lyric  song  and  dancing  arose  when  the  first  revdler 
dapped  hands  and  stamped  or  shouted  in  time,  in  honour  of  his 
god,  in  commemoration  of  a  victory,  or  in  mere  obedience  to  the 
blind  stirring  of  a  rhythmic  impulse  within  him.  To  some  veiy 
remote  and  solitary  ancestral  savage  the  presence  or  absence 
of  witnesses  at  such  a  display  may  in  like  manner  have  httu 
indifferent;  but  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  race  the  primitive 
dancer  and  singer  joined  hands  and  voices  with  others  of  his 
tribe,  while  others  again  sat  apart  and  looked  on  at  the  perform- 
ance, and  the  rite  thus  became  both  choral  and  sociaL  A 
primitive  type  of  the  instrumental  musician  is  the  shepherd  who 
first  notched  a  reed  and  drew  sounds  from  it  while  his  sheep 
were  cropping.  The  father  of  all  artists  in  dress  and  personal 
adornment  was  the  first  wild  man  who  tattooed  himsetf  or  be- 
decked himself  with  shells  and  plumes.  In  both  of  these  latter 
instances,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain,  the  primitive  artist  had  the 
motive  of  pleasing  not  himself  only,  but  his  mate,  or  the  female 
whom  he  desired  to  be  his  mate,  and  in  the  last  instance  of  all 
the  further  motive  <rf  impressing  his  fdlow-tribesmen  and  striking 
awe  or  envy  into  his  enemies.  The  tendency  of  recent  specula- 
tion and  research  concerning  the  origins  of  art  has  been  to 
ascribe  the  primitive  artistic  activities  of  man  ksa  and  less  to 
individual  and  solitary  impulse,  and  more  and  more  to  sodal 
impulse  and  the  desire  of  sharing  and  communicating  pleasure. 
(The  writer  who  has  gone  furthest  in  devdoping  this  view, 
and  on  grounds  of  the  most  careful  study  of  evidence,  has 
been  Dr  YrjO  Him  of  Helsingfors.)  Whatever  relative  parts  the 
individual  and  the  social  impulses  may  Jiave  in  fact  played  at 
the  outset,  it  is  dear  that  what  any  one  can  enjoy  or  admire  by 
himself,  whether  in  the  way  of  mimicry,  of  rhythmical  movements 
or  utterances,  of  imitative  or  ornamental  carving  and  drawing, 
of  the  disposition  and  adornment  of  dwelling-places  and  utensib 
— the  same  things,  it  is  dear,  others  are  able  also  to  enjoy  or 
admire  with  him.  And  so,  with  the  growth  of  sodeties,  it  came 
about  that  one  dass  of  persons  separated  themsdves  and  became 
the  ministers  or  producers  of  this  kind  of  pleasures,  while  the  rest 
became  the  persons  ministered  to,  the  partidpators  in  or  redpi- 
ents of  the  pleasures.  Artists  are  those  members  of  a  aodcty 
who  are  so  constituted  as  to  feel  more  acutely  than  the  rest 
certain  classes  of  pleasures  which  all  can  feel  in  their  degree. 
By  this  fact  of  their  constitution  they  are  impelled  to  devote 
their  active  powers  to  the  production  of  such  pleasures,  to  the 
making  or  doing  of  some  of  those  things  which  they  enjoy  so 
keenly  when  they  arc  made  and  done  by  others.  At  the  same 
time  the  artist  does  not,  by  assuming  these  ministering  or 
creative  functions,  surrender  his  enjoying  or  receptive  functions. 
He  continues  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  which  he  b 
himself  the  cause,  and  remains  a  consdous  member  of  his  own 
public    The  architect,  sculptor,  painter,  are  able 
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to  stand  off  from  and  appreciate  the  results  fd  their  own  labours; 
the  singer  enjoys  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  the  musician 
of  his  own  instrument;  the  poet,  according  to  his  temperament, 
furnishes  the  most  enthusiastic  or  the  most  fastidious  reader 
for  his  own  stanzas.  Nmther,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  person 
who  is  a  habitual  recipient  from  others  of  the  pleasures  of  fine 
art  forfeit  the  privilege  of  producing  them  according  to  his 
capabilities,  and  of  becoming,  if  he  has  the  power,  an  amaUwr 
or  occasional  artist. 

Most  of  the  common  properties  which  have  been  recognized 
by  consent  as  peculiar  to  the  group  of  fine  arts  will  be  found  on 
li,,„„    examination  to  be  implied  in,  or  dedudble  from, 
mtammrt  the  one  fundamental  character  generally  claimed  for 
them,  namely,  that  they  exist  independently  of  direct 
practical  necessity  or  utility.    Let  us  take,  first,  a 
point  relating  to  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  recipient,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  producer,  of  the  pleasures  of  fine  art.    It  is 
an  observation  as  old  as  Aristotle  that  such  pleasures  differ 
from  most  other  pleasures  of  experience  in  that  they  are  dis- 
interested, in'the  sense  that  they  are  not  such  as  nourt^  a  man's 
body  nor  add  to  his  riches;  they  are  not  such  as  can  gratify 
him,  when  he  receives  them,  by  the  sense  of  advantage  or 
superiority  over  his  fellow-creatures;  they  are  not  such  as  one 
human  beiug  am  in  any  sense  receive  exclusively  from  the 
object  which  bestows  them.    Thus  it  is  evidently  characteristic 
of  a  beautiful  building  that  its  beauty  cannot  be  monopolized, 
bat  can  be  seen  and  admired  by  the  inhabiunts  of  a  whole  city 
and  by  all  visitors  for  all  generations.    The  same  thing  is  true 
of  a  picture  or  a  statue,  except  in  so  far  as  an  individual  possessor 
may  choose  to  keep  such  a  possession  to  himself,  in  which  case 
his  pride  in  exduaive  ownership  is  a  sentiment  wholly  independent 
of  his  pleasure  in  artistic  contemplation.    Similariy,  music  is 
composed  to  be  sung  or  played  for  the  enjoyment  of  many  at  a 
time,  and  f<Hr  such  enjoyment  a  hundred  years  hence  as  much  as 
t€hd»j.    Poetry  is  written  to  be  read  by  all  readers  for  ever 
who  care  for  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  poet,  and  can  apprehend 
the  meaning  and  melody  of  hb  language.    Hence,  though  we 
can  speak  of  a  class  of  the  producers  of  fine  art,  we  cannot 
speak  d  a  dass  of  its  consumers,  only  of  its  redpients  or 
cnjoyccs.    If  we  consider  other  pleasures  which  might  seem  to  be 
analocoua  to  those  of  fine  art,  but  to  which  common  consent 
yet  dedines  to  allow  that  character,  we  shall  see  that  one  reason 
is  that  such  pleasures  are  not  in  their  nature  thus  disinterested. 
Thus  the  sense  of  smell  and  taste  have  pleasures  of  their  own 
like  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  pleasures  neither  less 
poignant  nor  very  much  less  capable  of  fine  graduation  and 
discrimination  than  those.    Why,  then,  is  the  title  of  fine  art  not 
claimed  for  any  skill  in  arranging  and  combining  them?    Why 
are  there  no  recognized  arts  of  savours  and  scents  corresponding 
in  rank  to  the  arts  of  forms,  colours  and  sounds— or  at  least 
none  among  Western  nations,  for  in  Japan,  it  seems,  there  is  a 
recognized  and  findy  regulated  sodal  art  of  the  combination 
and  coccosion  of  perfumes?    An  answer  commonly  given  is 
that  sight  and  hearing  are  intellectual  and  therefore  higher 
senses,  that  through  them  we  have  our  avenues  to  all  knowledge 
and  all  Ideas  of  things  outside  us;  while  taste  and  smell  are 
anitttdkctiial  and  therefore  lower  senses,  through  which  few 
such  impressions  find  their  way  to  us  as  help  to  build  up  our 
knowledge  and  our  ideas.    Perhaps  a  more  satisfactory  reason 
why  there  are  no  fine  arts  of  taste  and  smell — or  let  us  in  deference 
to  Japanese  modes  leave  out  smell,  and  say  of  taste  only-— is  this, 
that  tavoors  sridd  only  private  pleasures,  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  buiM  up  into  separate  and  durable  schemes  such  that  every 
one  osay  have  the  benefit  of  them,  and  such  as  cannot  be  mono- 
poiizcd  or  used  up.    If  against  this  it  is  contended  that  what  the 
fHOgramme  of  a  performance  is  in  the  musical  art,  the  same  is 
a  memm  in  the  culinary,  and  that  practically  it  is  no  less  possible 
to  serve  np  a  thousand  times  and  to  a  thousand  different  com- 
panies the  same  dinner  than  the  same  symphony,  we  must  fall 
back  vpon  that  still  more  fundamental  form  of  the  distinction 
between  the  aesthetic  and  non-aesthetic  bodily  senses,  upon 
whkfa  the  physiological  psychologists  of  the  English  school  lay 


stress.  We  must  say  that  the  pleasures  of  taste  cannot  be 
pleasures  of  fine  art,  because  their  enjoyment  is  too  dosely 
associated  with  the  most  indispensable  and  the  most  strictly 
personal  of  utilities,  eating  and  drinking.  To  pass  from  these 
lower  pleasures  to  the  highest ;  consider  the  nature  of  the  delight 
derived  from  the  contemplation,  by  the  person  who  is  their 
object,  of  the  signs  and  manifestations  of  love.  That  at  least 
is  a  beautiful  experience;  why  is  the  pleasure  which  it  affords 
not  an  artistic  pleasure  dth^?  Why,  in  order  to  recdve  an 
artbtic  pleasure  from  human  signs  and  manifestations  of  this 
kind,  are  we  compelled  to  go  to  the  theatre  and  see  them  exhibited 
in  favour  of  a  third  person  who  is  not  reaUy  their  object  any 
more  than  oursdves?  This  is  so,  for  one  reason,  evidently, 
because  of  the  difference  between  art  and  nature.  Not  to  art, 
but  to  nature  and  life,  bdongs  love  where  it  is  really  fdt,  with  its 
attendant  train  of  vivid  hopes,  fears,  passions  and  contingendes. 
To  art  belongs  love  displayed  where  it  is  not  really  fdt;  and  in 
this  sphere,  along  with  realit)r  and  spontaneousness  of  the 
display,  and  along  with  its  momentous  bearings,  there  disappear 
all  those  dements  of  pleasure  in  its  contemplation  which  are 
not  disinterested— the  dements  of  personal  exultation  and 
sdf-congratulation,  the  pride  of  exdusive  possession  or  accept- 
ance, all  these  emotions,  in  Aort,  which  are  summed  up  in  the 
lover's  triumphant  monosyllable,  ''  Mine."  Thus,  from  the 
lowest  point  of  the  scale  to  the  highest,  we  may  observe  that 
the  element  of  personal  advantage  or  monopoly  in  human  grati- 
fications seems  to  exdude  them  from  the  kingdom  of  fine  art. 
The  pleasures  of  fine  art,  so  far  as  concerns  their  passive  or 
receptive  part,  seem  to  define  themsdves  as  pleasures  of  gratified 
contemplation,  but  of  such  contemplation  only  when  it  is 
disinterested— which  is  simply  another  way  of  saying,  when  it  is 
unconcerned  with  ideas  of  utility. 

Modem  speculation  has  tendcxl  in  some  degree  to  modify  and 
obscure  this  old  and  established  view  of  the  pleasures  of  fine 
art  by  urging  that  the  hearer  or  spectator  is  not  after  j^ 
all  so  free  from  self-interest  as  he  seems;  that  in  the  ii^ifiia 
act  of  artistic  contemplation  heexperiences  an  enhance-  ^y** 
ment  or  expansion  of  his  bdng  which  is  in  truth  a  •""'•'^ 
gain  of  the  egoistic  kind;  that  in  witnessing  a  play,  for  instance, 
a  large  part  <rf  his  enjoyment  consbts  in  sympathetically  identify- 
ing hifloself  with  the  successful  lover  or  the  virtuous  hero.  All 
this  may  be  true,  but  does  not  really  affect  the  argument,  since 
at  the  same  time  he  is  well  aware  that  every  other  spectator 
or  auditor  present  may  be  similariy  engaged  with  himself.  At 
most  the  objection  only  requires  us  to  define  a  little  more 
dosdy,  and  to  say  that  the  satisfactions  of  the  ego  exduded 
from  among  the  pleasures  of  fine  art  are  not  these  idttl,  sym- 
pathetic, indirect  satisfactions,  which  every  one  can  share 
together,  but  only  those  which  arise  from  direct,  private  and 
incommunicable  advantage  to  the  individual. 

Next,  let  us  consider  another  generally  accepted  observation 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  fine  arts,  and  one,  this  time,  relating 
to  the  disposition  and  state  of  mind  of  the  practising  -g^^ 
artist  himself.  While  for  success  in  other  arts  it  is  only  ^HH^^ 
necessary  to  learn  their  rules  and  to  apply  them  until 
practice  gives  facility,  in  the  fine  arts,  it  is  commonly 
and  justly  said,  rules  and  their  application  will  carry 
but  a  little  way  towards  success.  All  that  can  depend 
on  rules,  on  knowledge,  and  on  the  application  of  knowledge 
by  practice,  the  artist  must  indeed  acquire,  and  the  acquisition 
is  often  very  complicated  and  laborious.  But  outside  of  and 
beyond  such  acquisitions  he  must  trust  to  what  is  called  genius 
or  imagination,  that  is,  to  the  spontaneous  working  together 
of  an  incalculably  complex  group  of  faculties,  reminiscences, 
preferences,  emotions,  instincts  in  his  constitution.  This  char- 
acteristic of  the  activities  of  the  artist  is  a  direct  consequence 
or  corollary  of  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  art  he  practices 
is  independent  of  utility.  A  utilitarian  end  is  necessarily  a 
determinate  and  prescribed  end,  and  to  every  end  which  is 
determinate  and  prescribed  there  must  be  one  road  which  is 
the  best.  Skill  in  any  useful  art  means  knowing  practically,  by 
rules  and  the  application  of  rules,  the  best  road  to  the  particular 
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ends  of  that  art.  Thus  the  farmer,  the  engineer,  the  carpenter, 
the  builder  so  far  as  he  is  not  concerned  with  the  look  of  his 
buildings,  tBte  weaver  so  far  as  he  js  not  concerned  with  the 
designing  of  the  patterns  which  he  weaves,  possesses  each  his 
peculiar  skill,  but  a  skill  to  which  fixed  problems  are  set,  and 
which,  if  it  indulges  in  new  inventions  and  combinations  at  all, 
can  indulge  them  only  for  the  sake  of  an  improved  solution  of 
those  particular  problems.  The  solution  once  found,  the  inven- 
tion once  made,  its  rules  can  he  written  down,  or  at  any  rate 
its  practice  can  be  imparted  to  others  who  will  apply  it  in  their 
turn.  Whereas  no  man  can  write  down,  in  a  way  that  others 
can  act  upon,  how  Beethoven  conquered  unknown  kingdoms 
in  the  world  of  harmony,  or  how  Rembrandt  turned  the  aspects 
of  i^oom,  squalor  and  affliaion  into  pictures  as  worthy  of  con- 
templation as  those  into  which  the  Italians  before  him  had 
turned  the  aspects  of  spiritual  exaltation  and  shadowless  day. 
The  reason  why  the  operations  of  the  artist  thus  differ  from  the 
operations  of  the  ordinary  craftsman  or  artificer  is  that  his  ends, 
being  ends  other  than  useful,  are  not  determinate  nor  fixed  as 
theirs  are.  He  has  large  liberty  to  choose  his  own  problems,  and 
may  solve  each  of  them  in  a  thousand  different  ways  according 
to  the  prompting  of  his  own  ordering  or  creating  instincts. 
Tlie  musical  composer  has  the  largest  liberty  of  alL  Having 
learned  what  is  leamable  in  his  art,  having  mastered  the  compli- 
cated and  laborious  rules  of  musical  form,  having  next  deter- 
mined the  particular  dass  of  the  work  which  he  is  about  to 
compose,  he  has  then  before  him  the  whole  inexhaustible  world 
of  appropriate  successions  and  combinations  of  emotional  sound. 
He  is  merely  directed  and  not  fettered,  in  the  case  of  song, 
cantata,  oratorio  or  opera,  by  the  sense  of  the  words  which  he 
has  to  set.  The  value  of  the  result  depends  absolutely  on  his 
possessing  or  failing  to  possess  powers  which  can  neither  be 
train^  in  nor  communicated  to  any  man.  And  this  double 
freedom,  alike  from  praaical  service  and  from  the  representation 
of  definite  objects,  is  what  makes  music  in  a  certain  sense  the 
typical  fine  art,  or  art  of  arts.  Architecture  shares  one-half  of 
thb  freedom.  It  has  not  to  copy  or  represent  natural  objects; 
for  this  service  it  calls  in  sculpture  to  its  aid;  but  architecture 
is  without  the  other  half  of  freedom  altogether.  The  architect 
has  a  sphere  of  liberty  in  the  disposition  of  his  masses,  lines, 
colours,  alternations  of  light  and  shadow,  of  plain  and  orna- 
mented surface,  and  the  rest;  but  upon  this  sphere  he  can  only 
enter  on  condition  that  he  at  the  same  time  fulfils  the  strict 
practical  task  of  supplying  the  required  accommodation,  and 
obeys  the  strict  medhanical  necessities  imposed  by  the  laws  of 
weight,  thrust,  support,  resistance  and  other  properties  of 
solid  matter.  The  sculptor  again,  the  painter,  the  poet,  has 
each  in  like  manner  his  sphere  of  necessary  facts,  rules  and 
conditions  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  his  task.  The  sadptor 
must  be  intimately  versed  both  in  the  surface  aspects  and  the 
inner  mechanism  of  the  human  frame  alike  in  rest  and  motion, 
and  in  the  rules  and  conditions  for  its  representation  in  solid 
form;  the  painter  in  a  much  more  extended  range  of  natural 
facts  and  appearances,  and  the  rules  and  conditions  for  repre- 
senting them  on  a  i^ane  surface;  the  poet's  art  of  words  has  its 
own  not  inconsiderable  basis  of  positive  and  disciplined  acquisi- 
tion. So  far  as  rules,  precepts,  f orm\ilas  and  other  communicable 
laws  or  secrets  can  carry  the  artist,  so  far  also  the  spectator 
can  account  for,  analyse,  and,  so  to  speak,  tabulate  the  effects 
of  his  art.  But  the  essential  character  of  the  artist's  (^>eration, 
its  very  bloom  and  virtue,  lies  in  those  parts  of  it  which  fall 
outside  this  range  of  regulation  on  the  one  hand  and  analysis 
on  the  other.  His  merit  varies  according  to  the  felicity  with 
which  he  is  able,  in  that  region,  to  exercise  his  free  choice  and 
frame  his  individual  ideal,  and  according  to  the  tenadty  with 
which  he  strives  to  grasp  and  reali2e  his  choice,  or  to  attain 
perfection  according  to  that  ideal. 

In  this  connexion  the  question  naturally  arises,  In  what  way 
do  the  progress  and  expansion  of  mechanical  ait  affect  the  power 
and  province  of  fine  art?  The  great  practical  movement  of 
the  world  in  our  age  is  a  movement  for  the  development  of 
mechanical  inventions  and  multiplication  of  merhsniral  pro- 


ducts. So  far  as  these  inventions  are  applied  to  purposes  purely 
useful,  and  so  far  as  their  products  to  not  profess  to  offer  any- 
thing deli^tful  to  contemplation,  this  movement  in 
no  way  concerns  our  argument.  But  there  is  a  vast 
multitude  of  products  which  do  profess  qualities  of 
pleasantness,  and  upon  which  the  ornaments  intended 
to  make  them  pleasurable  are  bestowed  by  machinery; 
and  in  q;>eaking  of  these  we  are  accustomed  to  the 
phrases  art-industry,  industrial  art,  art  manufactures  and  the 
like.  In  these  cases  the  industry  or  ingenuity  which  directs  the 
machine  is  not  fine  art  at  all,  since  the  object  of  the  machine 
is  simply  to  multiply  as  easily  and  as  perfectly  as  possible  a 
definite  and  prescribed  impress  or  pattern.  This  is  equally 
true  whether  the  machine  is  a  simple  one,  like  the  engraver's 
press,  for  producing  and  multiplying  impcessiona  from  an 
engraved  plate,  or  a  highly  complex  one,  like  the  loom,  in  which 
elaborate  patterns  of  carpet  or  curtain  are  set  for  weaving.  In 
both  cases  there  exists  behind  the  mechanical  industry  an 
industry  which  is  one  of  fine  art  in  its  degree.  In  the  case  of  the 
engraver's  press,  there  exists  behind  the  industry  of  the  printer 
the  art  of  the  engraver,  which,  if  the  engraver  is  also  the  free 
inventor  of  the  design,  is  then  a  fine  art,  or,  if  he  is  but  the 
interpreter  of  the  invention  of  another,  is  then  in  its  turn  a 
semi-mechanical  skill  applied  in  aid  of  the  fine  art  of  the  first 
inventor.  In  the  case  of  the  weaver's  loom  there  is,  behind  the 
mechanical  industry  which  directs  the  loom  at  its  given  task,  the 
fine  art,  or  what  ought  to  be  the  fine  art,  of  the  designee  who  has 
contrived  the  pattern.  In  the  case  of  the  engraving,  the  mechani- 
cal industry  of  printing  only  exists  for  the  sake  of  bringing  out 
and  disseminating  abroad  the  fine  art  employed  upon  the  design. 
In  the  case  of  the  carpet  or  curtain,  the  fine  art  is  often  only 
called  in  to  make  the  produa  of  the  useful  or  mechanical  industiy 
of  the  loom  acceptable,  since  the  eye  of  man  is  so  oon^iiuted 
as  to  receive  pleasure  or  the  reverse  of  pleasure  from  whatever 
it  rests  upon,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to 
have  his  produa  so  made  as  to  give  pleasure  if  it  can.  Whether 
the  machine  is  thus  a  humble  servant  to  the  artist,  or  the  artist 
a  kind  of  humble  purveyor  ta  the  machine,  the  fine  art  in  the 
result  is  due  to  the  former  alone;  and  in  any  case  it  reaches 
the  recipient  at  second-hand,  having  been  put  in  drculation  by 
a  medium  not  artistic  but  iw<»r)ianfiTi|i, 

Again,  with  reference  not  to  the  application  of  mechanical 
contrivances  but  to  their  invention;  is  not,  it  may  be  inquired, 
the  title  of  artist  due  to  the  inventor  of  some  of  the  ^^j^^^^j 
astonishln^y   complex   and   astonishingly   efficient  |-B-rr-|-- 
machlnes  of  modem  Ximes?    Does  he  not  ^>end  as  m»iHy 
much  thought,  labour,  genius  as  any  sculptor  or  Z^^^^ 
musician  in  perfecting  his  construction  according  to 
his  ideal,  and  is  not  the  construction  when  it  is  done — so  finished, 
so  responsive  in  all  its  parts,  so  almost  human— is  not  that 
worthy  to  be  called  a  work  of  fine  art?    The  answer  is  that  the 
inventor  has  a  definite  and  practical  end  before  him;  his  ideal 
is  not  fru;  he  deserves  all  credit  as  the  perfector  of  a  particular 
instrument  for  a  prescribed  function,  but  an  artist,  a  free  follower 
of  the  fine  arts,  he  is  not;  although  we  may  perhaps  have  to 
concede  him  a  narrow  sphere  for  the  play  of  something  like  an 
artistic  sense  when  he  contrives  the  proportion,  arrangemem, 
form  or  fiinish  of  the  several  parts  of  his  machine  in  one  way 
rather  than  another,  not  because  they  work  better  so  but  simply 
because  their  look  pleases  him  better. 

Returning  from  this  digresaon,  let  us  consider  one  common 
observaUon  more  on  the  nature  of  the  fine  arts.    They  are 
activities,  it  is  said,  which  were  put  forth  not  because    Fimuvt* 
they  need  but  because  they  like.      They  have  the    csSM« 
activity  to  spare,  and  to  put  it  forth  in  this  way  pleases    ^^^^ 
them.    Fine  art  is  to  mankind  what  play  is  to  the    ^'^' 
individual,  a  free  and  arbitrary  vent  for  energy  which  is  not 
needed  to  be  spent  upon  tasks  concerned  with  the  conservation, 
perpetuation  or  protection  of  life.    To  insist  on  the  superfluous 
or  optional  character  of  the  fine  arts,  to  call  them  the  play  or 
pastime  of  the  human  race  as  distinguished  from  its  inevitable 
and  sterner  tasks,  is  obviously  only  to  reiterate  our  f\mdaacntal 
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dbUnction  between  the  fine  arts  and  the  useful  or  necessary. 
But  the  distinction,  as  expressed  in  this  particular  form,  has  been 
Interpreted  in  a  great  variety  ci  ways  and  followed  out  to  an 
infinity  of  conclusions,  conclusions  regarding  both  the  nature 
of  the  activities  themselves  and  the  character  and  value  of  their 
results. 

For.  instance,  starting  from  this  saying  that  the  aesthetic 
activities  are  a  kind  of  play,  the  En^h  psychology  of  assodation 
goes  back  to  the  spontaneous  cries  and  movements 
of  children,  in  which  their  superfluous  energies  find  a 
ff^vent.  It  then  enumerates  pleasures  <tf  which  the 
^ik0  human  constitutioi^  is  capable  apart  from  direct 
advantage  or  utility.  Such  are  the  primitive  or 
organic  pleasures  of  si^  and  hearing,  and  the  second- 
ary or  doivative  pleasures  of  association  or  unconscious 
reminiscence  and  inference  that  soon  become  mixed  up  with 
these.  Such  are  also  the  pleasures  derived  from  following  any 
kind  of  mimicry;  or  Representation  of  things  real  or  like  r^ty. 
The  association  psychology  describes  the  grouping  within  the 
mind  of  predilections  b^d  upon  these  pleasures;  it  shows 
how  the  growing  organism  learns  to  govern  its  play,  or  direct 
its  superfluous  eneigies,  in  obedience  to  such  predilections, 
tin  in  mature  individuals,  and  still  more  in  mature  societies,  a 
highly  regulated  and  accomplished  group  of  leisure  activities  are 
habitually  employed  in  supplying  to  a  not  less  highly  cultivated 
group  of  disinterested  sensibilities  their  appropriate  artistic 
pleasures.  It  is  by  Herbert  Spencer  that  tUs  view  hai  been 
most  fully  and  systematically  worked  out. 

Again,  in  the  views  of  an  andent  philosopher,. Plato,  and  a 
modern  poet,  Schiller,  the  consideration  that  the  artistic  activities 
-^p_^  are  in  the  nature  of  play,  and  the  manifestations  in 
which  they  result  independent  of  realities  and  utilities, 
has  led  to  judgments  so  differing  as  the  following.  Plato  held 
that  the  daily  realities  of  things  in  experience  are  not  realities, 
indeed,  but  only  far-off  shows  or  reflections  of  the  true  realities, 
that  is,  of  certain  ideal  or  essential  forms  which  can  be  appre- 
hended as  existing  by  the  mind.  Holding  this,  Plato  saw  in 
the  works  of  fine  art  but  the  reflections  of  reflections,  the  shows 
of  shows,  and  depredated  them  according  to  thrir  degree  <d 
remoteness  from  the  ideal,  typical  or  sense-transcending  exist- 
ences. He  sets  the  arts  of  medidne,  agriculture,  shoemaking 
and  the  rest  above  the  fine  arts,  inasmuch  as  they  produce 
something  serious  or  useful  (ovouSoi^ri).  Fine  art,  he  says,  pro- 
duces nothing  useful,  and  makes  only  semblances  (c^XoinxiK^), 
whereas  what  mecluuucal  art  produces  are  utilities,  and  even  in 
the  ordinary  sense  realities  {aimnnarruc^). 

In  another  age,  and  thinking  accor<Ung  to  another  system, 
Schincr,  so  far  from  holding  thus  cheap  the  kingdom  of  play 
and  show,  regarded  his  sovereignty  over  that  kingdom 
as  the  noblest  prerogative  of  man.  Schiller  wrote  his 
famous  Letters  oh  the  Aesthetic  Education  of  Man  in 
order  to  throw  into  popular  currency,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  modify  and  follow  up  in  a  particular  direction,  certain  meta- 
physical doctrines  which  had  lately  been  launched  upon  the 
schoob  by  Kant.  The  spirit  of  man,  said  Schiller  after  Kant, 
is  placed  between  two  worids,  the  physical  world  or  worid  of 
sense,  and  the  moral  world  or  world  of  will.  Both  of  these  are 
worlds  of  constraint  or  necessity.  In  the  sensible  world,  the 
^rit  of  man  submits  to  constraint  from  without;  in  the  moral 
world,  it  imposes  constraint  from  within.  So  far  as  man  yidds 
to  the  importunities  of  sense,  in  so  far  be  is  bound  and  passive, 
the  subject  of  outward  shodcs  and  victim  of  irrational  forces. 
So  far  as  he  asserts  himsdf  by  the  exerdse  of  will,  imposing  upon 
sense  and  outward  things  the  dominion  of  the  moral  law  within 
him,  in  so  far  he  is  free  and  active,  the  rational  lord  of  nature 
and  not  her  slave.  Corresponding  to  these  two  worids,  he  has 
within  him  two  conflicting  impulses  or  impulsions  of  his  nature, 
the  one  driving  him  towards  one  way  of  living,  the  other  towards 
another.  The  one,  or  sense^impulsion  iStaffirieb),  Schiller 
thinks  of  as  that  which  enslaves  the  s|Hrit  of  man  as  the  victim 
of  matter,  the  other  or  moral  Impulsion  (Parmtrieb)  as  that 
which  enthrones  it  as  the  dictator  of  form.    Between  the  twp 


the  conflict  at  first  seems  inveterate.  The  kingdom  of  brute 
nature  and  sense,  the  sphere  of  man's  subjection  and  passivity, 
wages  war  against  the  kingdom  of  wiU  and  moral  law,  the  sphere 
of  his  activity  and  control,  and  every  conquest  of  the  one  is  an 
encroachment  upon  the  othejp.  Is  there,  then,  no  hope  of  truce 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  no  groimd  where  tlie  two  contending 
impulses  can  be  reconciled?  Nay,  the  answer  comes,  there  is 
such  a  hope;  such  a  neutral  territory  there  exists.  Between 
the  passive  kingdom  of  matter  and  sense,  where  man  is  compelled 
blindly  to  fed  and  be,  and  the  active  kingdom  of  law  and  reason, 
where  he  is  compelled  sternly  to  will  and  act,  there  is  a  kingd<xn 
where  both  sense  and  will  may  have  thdr  way,  and  where  man 
may  give  the  rdn  to  all  his  powers.  But  this  middle  kingdom 
does  not  lie  In  the  sphere  of  practical  life  and  conduct.  It  lies 
in  the  sphere  of  those  activities  which  ndther  subserve  any 
necessity  of  nature  nor  fulfil  any  moral  duty.  Towards  activities 
of  this  kind  we  are  driven  by  a  third  impuLion  ci  our  nature  not 
less  essential  to  it  than  the  other  two,  the  impulsion,  as  Schiller 
calls  it,  of  Play  (Spieltrieb),  Rdativdy  to  real  life  and  conduct, 
play  is  a  kind  of  harmless  show;  it  is  that  which  we  are  free  to 
do  or  leave  undone  as  we  please,  and  which  lies  alike  outside  the 
sphere  of  needs  and  duties.  In  play  we  may  do  as  we  like,  and 
no  mischief  will  come  of  it.  In  this  sphere  man  may  put  forth 
all  his  powers  without  risk  of  conflict,  and  may  invent  activities 
which  will  give  a  complete  ideal  satkfaction  to  the  contending 
faculties  of  sense  and  will  at  once,  to  the  impulses  which  bid  him 
fed  and  enjoy  the  shocks  of  physical  and  outward  thin^,  and 
the  impulse  which  bids  him  master  such  things,  control  and 
regulate  them.  In  play  you  may  impose  upon  Matter  what 
Form  you  choose,  and  the  two  will  not  interfere  with  one  another 
or  dash.  The  kingdom  of  Matter  and  the  kingdom  of  Form 
thus  harmonised,  thus  reconciled  by  the  activities  of  play  and 
show,  will  in  other  words  be  the  kingdom  of  the  Beautiful. 
Follow  the  impulsion  of  play,  and  to  the  beautiful  you  will  find 
your  road;  the  activities  you  will  find  yourself  putting  forth 
will  be  the  activities  of  aesthetic  creation— you  will  have  dis- 
covered or  invented  the  fine  arts. "  Midway  " — these  are  Schiller's 
own  words—"  midway  bAween  the  formidable  kingdom  of 
natural  forces  and  the  hallowed  kingdom  of  moral  laws,  the 
impulse  ci  aesthetic  creation  builds  up  a  third  kingdom  un- 
percdved,  the  gladsome  kingdom  of  play  and  show,  wherein  it 
emandpates  man  frmn  all  compulsion  alike  of  physical  and  of 
moral  forces."  Schiller,  the  poet  and  enthusiast,  thus  making 
his  own  application  of  the  Kantian  metaphysics,  goes  on  to  set 
forth  how  the  fine  arts,  oc  activities  of  play  and  show,  are  for 
him  the  typical,  the  ideal  activities  of  the  race,  since  in  them 
alone  is  it  possible  for  man  to  put  forth  his  whole,  that  is  his  ideal 
self.  "Only  when  he  plays  is  man  really  and  truly  man." 
"  Man  ought  only  to  play  with  the  beautiful,  and  he  ought  to 
play  with  the  beautiful  only."  "  Education  in  taste  and  beauty 
has  for  its  object  to  train  up  in  the  utmost  attainable  harmony 
the  whole  sum  of  the  powers  both  of  sense  and  spirit."  And  the 
rest  of  Schiller's  argument  is  addressed  to  show  how  the  activities 
of  artistic  creation,  once  invented,  react  upon  other  departments 
of  htunan  h'fe,  how  the  exercise  of  the  {day  Impulse  prepares 
men  for  an  existence  in  which  the  inevitable  collision  of  the  two 
other  impulses  shall  be  softened  or  averted  more  and  more. 
That  harmony  of  the  powers  which  clash  so  violently  in  man's 
primitive  nature,  having  first  been  found  possible  in  the  sphere 
of  the  fine  arts,  reflects  itsdf,  in  his  judgment,  upon  the  whole 
composition  of  man,  and  attunes  him,  as  an  aesthetic  bdng,  into 
new  capabilities  for  the  conduct  of  his  sodal  existence. 

Our  reasons  for  dwdling  on  this  wide  and  enthusiastic  formula 
of  Schiller's  are  both  Its  importance  in  the  history  of  reflection- 
it  remained,  indeed,  for  nearly  a  century  a  formula    j^ 
almost  dassical — and  the  measure  of  positive  value    atnag 
which  it  still  retains.    The  notion  of  a  sphere  of    potmtMoe 
vduntary  aaivity  for  the  human  spirit,  in   which,    g**^* 
under  no  oxnpulsion  of  necessity  or  consdence,  we    ^**^* 
order  matters  as  we  like  them  apart  irom  any  practical  end, 
seems  coextensive  with  the  widest  conception  of  fine  art  and  the 
fine  arts  as  they  exist  in  dvilised  and  devdoped  communities. 
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It  insists  on  and  brings  into  the  light  the  free  or  optional  character 
of  these  activities,  as  distinguished  from  others  to  which  we  are 
compellttl  by  necessity  or  duty,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  these 
activities,  superfluous  as  they  may  be  from  the  points  of  view  of 
necessity  and  of  duty,  spring  nevertheless  from  an  imperious 
and  a  saving  instinct  of  our  nature.  It  does  justice  to  the  part 
which  is,  or  at  any  rate  may  be,  filled  in  the  world  by  pkasures 
which  are  apart  from  profit,  and  by  delights  for  the  enjoyment 
of  which  men  cannot  quarrel  It  claims  the  dignity  they  deserve 
for  those  shows  and  pastimes  in  which  we  have  found  a  way  to 
make  permanent  all  the  transitory  delights  of  life  and  nature, 
to  turn  even  our  griefs  and  yearnings,  by  their  artistic  utterance, 
into  sources  of  appeasing  joy,  to  make  amends  to  ourselves  for 
the  confusion  and  imperfection  of  reality  by  conceiving  and 
imaging  forth  the  semblances  of  things  clearer  and  more  complete, 
since  in  contriving  them  we  inoorporate  with  the  experiences 
we  have  had  the  better  experiences  we  have  dreamed  of  and 
longed  for. 

O^e  manifestly  weak  point  of  Schiller's  theory  is  that  though 
it  asserts  that  man  ought  only  to  play  with  the  beautiful,  and 
that  he  is  his  best  or  ideal  self  only  when  he  does  so, 
yet  it  does  not  suflSciently  indicate  what  kinds  of 
play  are  beautiful  nor  why  we  are  moved  to  adopt 
them.  It  does  not  show  how  the  delights  of  the  eye  and  spirit 
in  contemplating  forms,  colours  and  movements,  of  the  ear  and 
spirit  in  apprehending  musical  and  verbal  sounds,  or  of  the  whole 
mind  at  once  in  following  the  comprehensive  current  of  images 
called  up  by  poetry — it  does  not  clearly  show  how  delights 
like  these  differ  from  those  yielded  by  other  kinds  of  play  or 
pastime,  which  are  by  common  consent  excluded  from  the 
sphere  of  fine  art. 

The  chase,  for  instance,  is  a  play  or  pastime  which  ^ves  scope 
for  any  amount  of  premeditate!  skill;  it  has  pleasures,  for 
jrto#i  o#  tboK  wbo  take  part  in  it,  which  are  in  some  degree 
play  analogous  to  the  pleasures  of  the  artist;  we  all  know 

«r*Je*  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  the  noble  art  of  venerie 
Aw^  (following  true  medieval  precedent)  by  the  knights 
and  woodmen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romances.  It  is  an 
obvious  reply  to  say  that  though  the  chase  is  play  to  us,  who  In 
civilized  communities  follow  it  on  no  plea  of  necessity,  yet  to  a 
not  remote  ancestry  it  was  earnest;  in  primitive  societies 
hunting  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  optional  activities  at  all, 
but  is  among  the  most  pressing  of  utilitarian  needs.  But  this 
reply  loses  much  of  its  force  since  we  have  learnt  how  many  of 
the  fine  arts,  however  emancipated  from  direct  utility  now, 
have  as  a  matter  of  history  been  evolved  out  of  activities 
primarily  utilitarian.  It  woidd  be  more  to  the  point  to  remark 
that  the  pleasures  of  the  sportsman  are  the  only  pleasures 
arising  from  the  chase;  his  exertions  afford  pain  to  the  victim, 
and  no  satisfaction  to  any  class  of  recipients  but  himself;  or 
at  least  the  sympathetic  pleasures  of  the  lookers-on  at  a  hunt 
or  at  a  battle  are  hardly  to  be  counted  as  pleasures  of  artistic 
contemplation.  The  issue  which  they  witness  is  a  real  issue; 
the  skilled  endeavours  with  which  they  sympathize  are  put 
forth  for  a  definite  practical  result,  and  a  result  disastrous  to  one 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  about  athletic  games  and  sports, 
which  hurt  nobody,  have  no  connexion  with  the  chase,  and 
give  pleasure  to  thotisands  of  spectators  ?  Here  the  difference 
is,  that  the  event  which  excites  the  spectator's  interest  and 
pleasure  at  a  race  or  match  or  athletic  contest  is  not  a  wholly 
unreal  or  simulated  event;  it  is  less  real  than  life,  but  it  is  more 
real  than  art.  The  contest  has  no  roomentotis  practical  conse- 
quences, but  it  is  a  contest,  an  &9Xos,  all  the  same,  in  which 
competitors  put  forth  real  strength,  and  one  really  wins  and 
others  are  defeated.  Such  a  struggle,  in  which  the  exertions 
are  real  and  the  issue  uncertain,  we  follow  with  an  excitement 
and  a  suspense  different  in  kind  from  the  feelings  with  which 
we  contemplate  a  fictitious  representation.  For  example,  let 
the  reader  recall  the  feelings  with  which  he  may  have  watched 
a  real  fencing  bout,  and  compare  them  with  those  with  which 
he  watches  the  sinulated  fencing  bout  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet. 


and 
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The  instance  is  a  crucial  one,  because  in  the  fictitious  case  the 
excitement  is  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  the  poisoned 
foil,  and  by  the  tremendous  consequences  which  we  are  aware 
will  turn,  in  the  representation,  on  the  issue.  Yet  because  the 
fencing  scene  in  Hamlet  is  a  representation,  and  not  real,  we  find 
ourselves  watching  it  in  a  mood  quite  different  from  that  in 
which  we  watch  the  most  ordinary  real  fendng-matcfa  with 
vizors  and  blunt  foils;  a  mood  more  exalted,  if  the  represcnta« 
tion  is  good,  but  amid  the  aesthetic  emotions  of  which  the 
fluctuations  of  strained,  if  trivial,  suspense  and  the  eagerness  of 
sympathetic  participation  findno  place.  "  The  deh'ght  of  tragedy,** 
says  Johnson,  "proceeds  from  our  consciousness  of  fiction; 
if  we  thought  murders  and  treasons  real,  they  woidd  please  no 
more."  So  docs  the  peculiar  quality  of  our  pleasure  in  watching 
the  fencing-match  in  Hamlet,  or  the  wrestling-match  in  As  You 
Like  It,  depend  on  oiur  consciousness  of  fiction:  if  we  thou^t 
the  matches  real  they  might  please  us  still,  but  please  us  in  a 
different  way.  Again,  of  athletics  in  general,  they  are  pursuits 
to  a  considerable  degree  definitely  utilitarian,  having  for  their 
specific  end  the  training  and  strengthening  of  individual  hiunan 
bodies.  Nevertheless,  in  some  systems  the  title  of  fine  arts 
has  been  consistently  claimed,  if  not  for  athletici  technically 
so  called,  and  involving  the  idea  of  competition  and  defeat,  at 
any  rate  for  gymnastics,  regarded  simply  as  a  di^lay  of  the 
physical  frame  of  man  cultivated  by  exercise — as,  for  instance, 
it  was  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Greeks — to  an  ideal  perfectum 
of  beauty  and  strength. 

But  apart  from  criticisms  like  these  on  the  theoiy  of  SchiUer, 
the  Kantian  doctrine  of  a  metaphysical  opposition  between 
the  senses  and  the  reason  has  for  most  minds  of  to-day 
lost  its  validity,  and  with  it  falls  away  Schiller's 
derivative  theory  of  a  Stoftritb  and  a  Fcrmtrieb 
contending  like  enemies  for  dominion  over  the  human 
spirit,  with  a  neutral  or  reconciling  Spidtrieb  standing 
between  them.  Even  taking  the  existence  of  the 
Spieltrieb,  or  play-impulse,  by  itself  as  a  plain 
dubitable  fact  in  human  nature,  the  theory  that  this  impulse 
is  the  general  or  universal  source  of  the  artistic  activities  <rf  the 
race,  which  seemed  adequate  to  thinkers  so  far  apart  as  Schiller 
and  Herbert  Spencer,  is  found  no  longer  to  hold  water.  The 
tendency  of  recent  thought  and  study  on  these  subjects  has  been 
to  abandon  the  abstract  or  dialectical  method  in  favour  of  the 
methods  of  historical  and  anthropological  inquiry.  In  the 
light  of  these  methods  it  is  claimed  that  the  artistic  activities 
of  the  race  spring  in  point  of  fact  from  no  single  source  but  f rom 
a  number  of  different  sources.  It  is  admitted  that  the  play- 
impulse  is  one  of  these,  and  the  allied  and  overlapping,  but  not 
identical,  impulse  of  mimicry  or  imitation  another.  But  it  is 
urged  at  the  same  time  that  these  twin  impulses,  rooted  as  they 
both  are  among  the  primordial  faculties  both  of  men  and  *ni«nf|ff^ 
are  far  from  existing  merely  to  provide  a  vent  whereby  the 
superfluous  energies  of  sentient  beings  may  disdurge  themselves 
at  pleasure,  but  are  indispensable  utilitarian  instincts,  by  wiiich 
the  young  are  led  to  practise  and  rehearse  in  sport  those  activities 
the  exercise  of  which  in  earnest  will  be  necessary  to  their  pr&. 
servation  in  the  adult  state.  (The  researches  of  Professor  Karl 
Groos  in  this  field  seem  to  be  conclusive.)  A  third  impulse 
innate  in  man,  though  scarcely  so  primordial  as  the  other  two, 
and  one  which  the  animals  cannot  share  with  him,  is  the  impulse 
of  record  or  commemoration.  Man  instinctivdy  desires,  alike 
for  safety,  use  and  pleasure,  to  perpetuate  and  hand  on  the 
memory  of  his  deeds  and  experiences  whether  by  words  or  by 
works  of  his  hands  contriveid  for  permanence.  This  impulse 
of  record  is  the  most  stimulating  ally  of  the  impulse  of  mimicry 
or  imitation,  and  perhaps  a  large  part  of  the  arts  usually  put 
down  as  springing  from  the  love  of  imitation  ought  rather  to 
be  put  down  as  springing  from  the  commemorative  or  recorcfing 
impulse,  using  imitation  as  its  necessary  means.  Granting  the 
existence  in  primitive  nuin  of  these  three  allied  impulses  of  play, 
of  mimicry,  and  of  record,  it  is  urged  that  they  are  so  many 
distinct  though  contiguous  sources  from  which  whole  groups  of 
the  fine  arts  have  sprung,  and  that  all  three  In  thdr  origiB 
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KTved  ends  pximarily  or  In  great  part  utilitariaB.  Rinnfaing 
•ny  of  the  nidimcntaiy  axtiatlc  activities  of  primitive  man  aixeady 
meatlooed:  the  decoration  of  the  person  with  tattooings  or 
strings  of  shells  or  teeth  or  feathers  had  primatOy  the  object 
of  attimcting  or  impressing  the  opposite  sex,  or  terrifying  an 
enemy,  or  indicating  the  tribal  relations  of  the  person  so  adorned ; 
some  of  the  same  pniposes  wexe  served  by  the  scratches  and 
tufts  and  markings  on  weapons  or  utensils;  the  gr(^^  or  outline 
drawings  of  animals  incised  by  cave^lwellers  on  bones  are 
surmised  to  have  4>rung  in  like  manner  from  the  desire  of  con- 
veying information,  combined,  probably,  sometimes  with  that  of 
obtaining  magic  power  over  the  things  represented;  the  erection 
of  memorial  shxioes  and  images  of  all  kinds,  from  the  rudest 
upwards,  had  among  other  purposes  the  highly  practkal  one  of 
propitiating  the  ^irits  of  the  departed;  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  range  of  kindred  activities.  It  is  contended,  next,  that 
such  activities  only  take  on  the  character  of  rudimentary  fine 
axis  at  a  certain  stage  of  thdr  evolution.  Before  they  can 
assume  that  character,  they  must  come  under  the  influence 
and  control  of  yet  another  rooted  and  imperious  impulse  in 
mankind.  That  is  the  impulse  of  emotional  self-expression, 
the  instinct  which  compels  us  to  seek  relief  under  the  stimulus 
of  pent-up  feeling;  an  instinct,  it  is  added,  second  only  in 
power  to  those  whidi  drive  us  to  seek  food,  shelter,  protection 
irom  enemies,  and  satisfaction  for  sexual  desires.  According 
to  a  law  of  our  constitution,  the  argument  goes  on,  this  need  for 
emotional  self-expression  finds  itself  fully  satittified  only  by 
certain  modes  of  activity;  those,  namely,  ii^iich  either  have 
in  themselves,  or  impress  on  their  products,  the  property  of 
rfajTthm,  that  is,  of  reguUir  interval  and  recurrence,  flow,  order 
and  pfoportion.  Leaping,  shouting,  and  dapping  hands  is  the 
human  animal's  most  primitive  way  of  seeking  relief  under  the 
pwssnre  of  emotion;  so  soon  as  one  such  animal  found  out 
that  he  both  expressed  and  relieved  his  emotions  best,  and 
fiommnniratfd  them  best  to  his  fellows,  when  he  moved  in  regular 
fhythm  and  shouted  in  regular  time  and  with  reguUir  changes 
ot^€h,  he  ceased  to  be  a  mere  exdted  savage  and  became  a 
pnmitive  dancer,  singer,  musician — in  a  word,  artist.  So  soon 
as  another  found  himself  taking  pleasure  m  certain  qualities  of 
Rgolar  interval,  pattern  and  arrangement  of  lines,  shapes 
and  adonis,  apart  from  all  questions  of  purpose  or  utility, 
in  his  tattooings  and  self-adorrmients,  his  decoration  of  tools 
or  weapons  or  structures  for  shelter  or  commemoration,  he  in 
like  manner  became  a  primitive  artist  in  ornamental  and 
imitative  design. 

The  spedal  qualities  of  pleasure  fdt  and  conmiunicated  by 
donug  tUngs  in  one  way  rather  than  another,  independently 
of  direct  ntility ,  which  we  indicated  at  the  outset  as  characteristic 
of  the  whole  range  of  the  fine  arts,  appear  on  this  showing  to 
be  dependent  primarily  on  the  req>onse  of  our  organic  sensibilities 
of  nerve  and  muscle,  eye,  ear  and  brain  to  the  stimulus  of  rhythm 
(usang  the  word  in  its  widest  sense)  imparted  dther  to  our  own 
nctiona  and  ntterances  or  to  the  works  of  our  hands.  Such 
pleasures  would  seem  to  have  been  first  eiperienoed  by  man 
directly,  ^  ^  endeavour  to  find  relief  with  limbs  and  voice 
from  states  of  emotional  teiuion,  and  then  incidentally,  as  a 
kind  of  by-product  arising  and  affording  similar  relief  in  the 
development  of  a  wide  range  of  utilitarian  activities.  Into  the 
nature  off  those  organic  sensibilities,  and  the  grounds  of  the 
rdicf  they  afford  us  when  gratified,  it  is  the  province  of  physio- 
logical and  psychdogical  aesthetics  to  inquire:  our  business 
htfe  is  only  with  the  activities  directed  towards  their  satisfaction 
and  the  results  of  those  activties  in  the  works  of  fine  art.  On 
the  whole  the  account  of  the  matter  yidded  by  the  method  of 
aathropological  research,  and  here  very  briefly  summarized, 
nsay  be  accepted  as  answering  more  dosdy  to  the  complex 
natiBC  id  the  facts  than  any  of  the  accounts  hitherto  current; 
and  so  we  may  expand  our  first  tentative  suggestion  of  a  defini- 
tion into  one  more  complete,  which  from  (he  luture  of  the  case 
caaaot  be  very  brief  or  simple  and  must  ntn  somehow  thus: 
Pint  art  is  euerytking  wkich  man  does  or  makes  in  one  loay  raiker 
tkam  aaoikir,  freely  and  tritk  fremedilatiim,  in  order  to  express 


and  arouse  emoHonf  in  obedience  to  lams  of  rhythmic  moeement 
or  utterance  or  regulated  design,  and  wth  results  independent  of 
direa  utility  and  capable  of  affording  to  many  permanent  and 
disinterested  delight, 

II.    Of  the  Fine  Arts  severally. 

Architecture,  sculpture,  .painting,  music  and  poetry  are  by 
common  consent,  as  has  been  said  at  the  outset,  the  five  prindpd 
or  greater  fine  arts  practised  among  devdopoi  com- 
munities of  mea  It  is  possible  in  thought  to  group  y^SrJr 
these  five  arts  in  as  many  different  orders  sa  there  are  «»» 
among  them  different  kinds  of  relation  or  affinity. 
One  thinker  fixes  his  attention  upon  one  kind  of  rdar 
tions  as  the  most  important,  and  arranges  his  group 
accordin^y;  another  upon  another;  and  each,  when 
he  has  done  so^  is  very  prone  to  daam  for  his  arrangement  the 
virtue  of  bdog  the  sole  essentially  and  fundamentally  true. 
For  example,  we  may  ascertain  one  kind  of  rdations  between 
the  arts  by  inquiring  which  is  the  simplest  or  most  limited  in 
its  effects,  which  next  simplest,  which  another  degree  less 
simple,  which  least  simple  or  most  complex  of  them  all.  This, 
the  rdation  of  progressive  complexity  or  comprehensiveness 
between  the  fine  arts,  is  the  rdation. upon  which  Auguste  Comte 
fixed  Us  attention,  and  it  yidds  in  his  Judgment  the  following 
order:— Architecture  lowest  in  complexity,  because  both  of  the 
kinds  of  effects  which  it  produces  and  of  the  material  conditions 
and  limitations  under  which  it  works;  sculpture  next;  painting 
third;  then  music;  and  poetry  highest,  oi  the  most  complex 
or  comprehensive  art  of  all,  both  in  its  own  spedal  effects  and 
in  its  resources  for  ideally  calling  up  the  effects  of  all  the  other 
arts  as  well  ss  all  the  pbeiMxnena  of  nature  and  experiences  of 
life.  A  somewhat  similar  grouping  wss  adopted,  though  fr<»i 
the  consideration  oi  a  wholly  different  set  of  relations,  by  HegeL 
Hegd  fixed  his  attention  on  the  varying  rdations  borne  by  the 
idea,  or  spiritual  element,  to  the  embodiment  of  the  idea,  or 
materid  dement,  in  each  art.  Leaving  aside  that  part  of  his 
doctrine  which  concerns,  not  the  phenomena  of  the  arts  them- 
sdves,  but  their  place  in  the  didecticd  world-plan  or  scheme  of 
the  universe,  Hegd  said  in  effect  something  like  this.  In  certai  n 
ages  and  among  certain  races,  as  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and 
again  in  the  Gothic  age  of  Europe,  manldiid  has  only  dim  ideas 
for  art  to  express,  ideas  insuffidcntly  disengaged  and  realized, 
of  which  the  ejcpression-caimot  be  c<»iplete  or  ludd,  but  only 
adumbrated  and  imperfect;  the  chancteristic  art  of  th<»e 
ages  is  a  symbolic  art,  with  its  materid  dement  predominating 
over  and  keeping  down  its  spiritud;  and  such  a  symbolic  art 
is  arthitecture.  In  other  ages,  as  in  the  Greek  age,  the  ideas 
of  men  have  come  to  be  definite,  disengaged,  and  dear;  the 
characteristic  art  of  such  an  age  will  be  one  in  which  the  spiritud 
and  materid  dements  are  in  equilibrium,  and  ndther  predomi-. 
nates  over  nor  keeps  down  the  other,  but  a  thoroughly  realized 
idea  is  expressed  in  a  thoroughly  adequate  and  ludd  form; 
this  is  the  mode  of  expresuon  called  classic,  and  the  dassic  art 
is  sculpture.  In  other  ages,  sgdn,  and  such  are  the  modem 
ages  of  Europe,  the  idea  grows  in  power  and  becomes  importunate ; 
the  spiritud  and  material  dements  are  no  longer  in  equilibrium, 
but  the  spiritud  element  predominates;  the  chuacteristic 
arts  of  such  an  age  will  be  those  in  which  thought,  pasdon,' 
sentiment,  aspiration,  emotion,  emerge  in  freedom,  dealing  with 
materid  form  as  masters  or  declining  its  shackles  dtogether;; 
this  is  the  romantic  mode  of  expresuon,  and  the  romamic  arts 
are  painting,  mudc  and  poetry.  A  later  systematizer,  Lotze, 
fixed  his  attention  on  the  relative  degrees  of  freedom  or  independ- 
ence which  the  severd  arts  ei^oy—their  freedom,  that  is,  from 
the  necesdty  of  dther  imitating  given  facts  of  ruiture  or  minister- 
ing, as  part  of  their  task,  to  given  practicd  uses.  In  has  grouping, 
instead  of  the  order  architecture,  sculpture,  punting,  music, 
poetry,  mudc  comes  first,  because  it  has  ndther  to  imitate  any 
naturd  facts  nor  to  serve  any  practicd  end;  architecture  next, 
because,  though  it  h  tied  to  mdul  ends  and  materid  conditions, 
yet  it  is  free  from  the  task  of  imitation,  and  pleases  the  eye  in 
its  degree,  by  pure  form,  light  and  shade,  and  the  rest,  as  mudc 
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pleases 'tBe  ear  by  pure  aooiul;  then,  as  arts  all  tied  to  tlie  task 
of  imitation,  sculpture,  painting  and  poetry,  taken  in  progressive 
order  according  to  thie  progrosing  oomprehensivenesa  o£  their 
several  resources. 

The  thinker  on  these  subjects  has,  moreover,  to  consider  the 
enumeration  and  classification  of  the  lesser  or  subordinate  fine 
Arts.  Whole  chisten  or  families  of  these  occur  to  the 
mind  at  once;  such  as  damcingt  an  art  subordinate 
to  music,  but  quite  difEerent  in  kind;  acHng^  an  art 
awdliaiy  to  podry,  from  which  in  kind  it  differs  no 
less;  doquence  in  aU  kinds,  so  far  as  it  is  studied  and 
not  merely  spontaneous;  and  among  the  arts  which  fashion  or 
dispose  material  objects,  embroidery  and  the  weaving  of  patterns, 
pottery,  g^smakimg,  goldsmith's  work  Bad  jewelry,  joiner's  work, 
gardenimg  (according  to  the  claim  of  some),  and  a  score  of  other 
dexterities  and  industries  which  are  more  than  mere  dexterities 
and  industries  because  they  add  elemenU  of  beauty  and  pleasure 
to  elements  of  serviceableness  and  liae.  To  dedde  whether  any 
given  one  of  these  has  a  right  to  the  title  of  fine  art,  and,  if  so, 
to  which  of  the  greater  fine  arts  it  should  be  thougnt  of  as 
appended  and  subordinate,  or  between  which  two  of  them 
intermediate,  is  often  no  easy  task. 

The  weak  point  of  -all  classifications  of  the  kind  of  which 
we  have  above  given  examples  is  that  each  is  intended  to  be 
fi^^g^  final,  and  to  serve  instead  of  any  other.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  rdations  between  the  several  fine  arts  are 
much  too  complex  for  any  sin^  classification  to  bear 
this  character.  Every  classification  of  the  fine  arts 
must  necessarily  be  provisional,  according  to  the 
particular  class  of  rdations  which  it  keeps  in  view.  And  for 
practical  purposes  it  is  requisite  to  bear  in  mind  not  one  classifica- 
tion but  severaL  Fixing  qur  attention,  not  upon  complicated 
or  problematical  relations  between  the  various  arts,  but  only 
upon  their  simple  and  undiluted  rdations,  and  giving  the  first 
place  in  our  consideration  to  the  five  greater  arts  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  music  and  poetry,  we  shall  find  at  least 
three  principal  modes  in  which  every  fine  art  dther  resembles 
or  differs  fxom  the  rest. 

I.  The  Shaping  and  the  Speaking  Arts  (or  Artsef  Form  and  Arts  of 
UUeranu,  or  Arts  of  Space  and  Arts  ef  Time). — ^Each  of  the  greater 
arts  either  nuUces  something  or  not  which  can  be  seen  and 
handled.  The  arts  Which  make  aomething  which  can  be 
seen  and  handled  are  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting. 
■Sinftir  ^'^  ^  products  or  results  of  all  these  arts  external  matter 
^JTSl  is  in  some  way  or  another  manually  put  together,  fashioned 
or  disposed.  But  music  and  poetry  do  not  product  any 
results  of  thu  kind.  What  music  produces  is  aomething 
that  can  be  heard,  and  what  poetry  i»pducea  is  aomething 
that  can  be  either  heard  or  rod — ^which  last  is  a  kind  of  ideal  hearing, 
having  for  its  avenue  the  eye  instead  of  the  ear,  and  for  its  material, 
written  signs  for  words  instead  of  the  spoken  words  themselves. 
Now  what  the  eye  sees  from  any  one  point  of  view,  it  sees  all  at  once ; 
in  other  words,  the  parts  o(  anything  we  see  fill  or  occupy  not  time 
but  space,  and  reach  us  from  various  points  in  space  at  a  single 
simultaneous  perception.  If  we  are  at  the  |»pper  distance  we  see 
at  one  glance  a  house  from  the  ground  to  the  chimneys,  a  statue  from 
head  to  foot,  and  in  a  picture  at  once  the  foreground  and  background, 
and  everything  that  is  within  the  four  comers  of  the  frame.  There 
is,  indeed,  this  distinction  to  be  drawn,  that  in  walking  round  or 
through  a  temple,  church,  house  or  any  other  building,  new  parts 
and  proportions  <h  the  building  unfold  themsdves  to  view;  and  the 
same  thing  happens  in  walking  round  a  statue  or  turning  it  on  a  turn- 
table: so  that  the  spectator,  by  his  own  motions  and  the  time  it 
takes  to  effect  them,  can  impart  to  architecture  and  sculpture 
something  of  the  character  01  time  arts.  But  their  products,  as 
contemplated  from  any  one  point  of  view,  are  in  themselves  solid, 
stationary  and  permanent  in  space.  Whereas  the  parts  of  anythii^ 
we  hear,  or,  reading,  can  imagine  that  we  bear,  nil  or  occupy  not 
^ce  at  all  but  time,  and  can  only  reach  us  from  various  pmnts  in 
time  through  a  continuous  series  of  perceptions,  or.  in  the  case  of 
reading,  of  Images  raised  by  words  in  the  mind.  We  have  to  wait, 
in  music,  while  one  note  foUows  another  in  a  theme,  and  one  theme 
another  in  a  movement;  and  in  poetry,  while  one  Une  with  its 
Images  follows  another  in  a  stanza,  and  one  stanza  another  in  a 
canto,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  convenient  form  of  expressing  both  aspects 
of  this  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  aits,  to  say  that  arehi- 
tecture,  sculpture  and  painting  are  arts  which  give  shape  to  things 
in  space,  or,  more  briefly,  shaping  arts;  and  mudc  and  poetry  arts 
whtdi  give  utterance  to  things  in  time,  or,  more  briefly,  speaking 
arts.    These  simple  terms  of  the  shaping  and  the  speaking  arts  (the 


equivalent  of  the  Ger.  hildende  und  redende  Kinste)  are  not  usual 
in  English;  but  they  seem  appropriate  and  clear;  the  simplest 
alternatives  for  thdr  use  is  to  speak  of  the  manual  and  the  wcsf 
arts,  or  the  arts  of  space  and  the  arts  of  time.  This  is  pruticaliy, 
if  not  bwically,  the  most  substantial  and  viul  distinctioa  upon  which 
a  classiw-ation  of  the  fine  arts  can  be  based.  The  arts  which  sorrouad 
us  in  wpact  irath  stationary  effects  for  the  eye,  as  the  bouse  we  Ii>-e 
in,  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  the  marble  figure  in  the  vestabole,  are 
stationary,  hold  a  different  kind  of  i^ace  in  our  experience— «ot  a 
greater  or  a  higher  plaoe^  but  essentially  a  different  place— from  the 
arts  whkfa  provide  us  with  transitory  effects  in  rime,  effects  canable 
of  bong  awakened  for  the  ear  or  mind  at  any  moment,  as  a  sympoooy 
is  awakened  by  playing  and  an  ode  by  reading,  but  Iving  in  abeyance 
until  we  bid  that  moment  come,  and  passing  away  when  the  penom- 
anoe  or  the  reading  is  over.  Such,indeed,  is  the  practical  force  of  the 
distinction  that  in  modem  usage  the  expression /im  art,  or  even  orf, 
is  often  used  by  Itself  in  a  sense  which  tacitly  exdudes  music  and 
poetry,  and  signifies  the  group  of  manual  or  shaping  arts  alone. 

As  between  three  gf  the  five  greater  arts  and  the  other  two,  the 
disdnction  on  which  we  are  now  dwelling  is  comi^ete.    Buildings, 
statues,  picturei^  belong  strictly  to  sight  and  space;  to 
time  and  to  hearing,  reaTthrough  the  ear,  or  ideal  throi^fh 
the  mind  in  reading,  belong  music  and  poetry.    Among      oma^ 
the  Ittuer  or  subormnate  arts,  however,  there  are  several      ^^  . 
in  which  this  distinction  finds  noplace,  and  which  produce,      matlam, 
in  space  and  time  at  once,  effects  midway  between  the 
stationary  or  stable,  and  the  transitory  or  fleeting.    Such  is  the 
dramatic  art,  in  whicn  the  actor  makes  with  his  actions  and  gestures, 
or  several  actore  make  with  the  combination  of  their  different 
actions  and  gestures,  a  kind  of  shifting  picture,  which  appeals  to  the 
eyes  of  the  witnesses  while  the  sung  or  spoken  words  m  the  drama 
appeal  to  their  eara;  thus  making  of  them  spectatore  and  aoditon 
at  once,  and  associating  with  the  pure  time  art  of  words  the  mixed 
timenand-space  art  of  bodily  movements.   As  all  movement  whatso- 
ever is  necessarily  movement  through  space,  and  takes  time  to 
happen,  so  every  other  fine  art  which  is  wholly  or  in  part  an  act  of 
movement  partakes  in  like  manner  of  this  double  character.    Along 
with  acting  thus  comes  dancing.    Dandng,  when  it  is  of  the  mimic 
character,  may  itsdf  be  a  kind  of  acting;  historically,  indeed,  the 
dancer's  art  was  the  parent  of  the  actor's;  whether  apart  from  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  mimic  dement,  dancing  is  an  art  in  mhkh 
booily  movements  obey^  accompany,  and,  as  it  were,  express  or 
accentuate  in  space  the  time  effects  of  music    Elopience  or  oratory 
in  like  manner,  so  far  as  its  power  depends  on  studied  and  pre- 
meditated gesttire.  is  also  an  art  which  to  some  exteift  enforces  its 
primary  appeal  through  the  ear  in  time  by  a  secondary  appeal 
through  the  eye  in  space.    So  much  for  the  first  distinctiott,  that 
between  the  shaping  or  space  arts  and  the  speaking  or  time  arts, 
with  the  intermediate  and  subordinate  class  of  arts  which.  like 
acting,  dandng,  oratory,  add  to  the  pure  time  dement  a  mixed 
time-and-spaoe  element.    These  last  can  hardly  be  called  ahapiog 
arts,  because  it  b  hu  own  person,  and  not  anything  outside  hintteU, 
which  the  actor,  the  dancer,  the  orator  di^oses  or  adjusts;  they 
may  perhaps  best  be  called  arts  of  motion,  or  moving  arts. 

2.  The  Imitative  and  the  Non-ImitaHoe  Arts. — Each  art  dther  does 
or  does  not  represent  or  imitate  something  which  exists  already  in 
nature.  Of  the  five  jgreater  fine  arts,  those  which  thus 
represent  objects  existing  in  nature  are  sculpture,  painting 
and  poetry.  Those  which  do  not  repicsent  anything  so 
existing  are  music  and  ardiitecture.  On  this  pnndple  we 
get  a  new  grouping.  Two  shapiiw  or  ^paoe  arts  and  one 
speaking  or  time  art  now  form  the  imitative  group  of 
sculpture,  painting  and  poetry;  while  one  space  art  and 
one  time  art  form  the  non-imitative  group  of  music  and 
architecture.  The  mixed  spaoe-and-time  arts  of  the  actor,  and  of  the 
dancer,  so  far  as  he  <»-  she  is  also  a  inimic,  belong,  of  oourae,  by  their 
very  name  and  nature,  to  the  imitative  dass. 

It  was  the  imitative  character  of  the  fine  arts  which  diidly 
occupied  the  attention  of  Aristotle.  But  in  order  to  understand  the 
ait  theories  of  Aristotie  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  very  different  meanings  which  the  Idea  of  imitation 
bore  to  his  mind  and  bears  to  ours.  For  Aristotie  the 
id^  of  imitation  or  representation  (mtmirif)  was  extended 
so  as  to  denote  the  expressing,  evoking  or  making  manifest 
of  anything  whatever,  ii^iether  material  objects  or  ideas 
or  fedings.  Munc  and  dancing,  by  which  utterance  or 
expression  is  given  to  emotions  that  may  be  quire  detached 
from  all  defimte  ideas  or  images,  are  thus  for  him  varieties  of  imita- 
tion. He  says,  indeed,  nwst  music  and  dancing,  as  if  he  was  aware 
that  there  were  exceptions,  but  he  does  not  indicate  what  the  ex- 
ceptions are;  and  under  the  head  of  imitative  muse,  he  distiactiy 
reckons  some  Idnds  of  instramentd  music  without  words.  But  in 
our  own  more  restricted  usage,  to  imitate  means  to  copy,  mimic  or 
represent  some  existing  phenomenon,  some  definite  reality  of 
experience;  and  we  can  only  call  those  imitative  arts  which  bring 
before  us  such 'things,  dther  directly  by  showing  us  thdr  actual 
Ukeness.  as  sculpture  does  in  solid  form,  and  as  oainting  does  by 
means  of  lines  and  colours  on  a  plane  surface,  or  else  indirectiy.  by 
calling  up  ideas  or  images  of  them  in  the  mind,  as  poetry  and  htcra- 
ture  do  by  means  oi  words.    It  u  by  a  stretch  of  <m3ioary  usage 
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When  we  come  to  the  fashion,  not  rare  in  Greek  architecture,  of 
carving  this  same  sustaining  member,  the  column,  in  complete  human 
likeness,  and  employing  caryatids,  canephori.  atlases  or  the  like, 
to  support  the  entaolature  of  a  building,  it  then  becomes  difficult 
to  say  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  work  of  architecture  or  of 
sculpture.  The  case,  at  any  rate,  is  different  from  that  in  which 
the  sculptor  is  called  in  to  supply  surface  decoration  to  the  various 
members  of  a  building,  or  to  nil  with  the  products  of  Us  own  art 
spaces  in  the  building  raedally  contrived  and  left  vacant  for  that 
purpose.  When  the  mutative  feature  b  in  itself  an  indispensable 
member  of  the  architectural  construction,  to  architecture  rather 
tiban  sculpture  we  shall  probably  do  best  to  assign  it. 

Deifining  architecture,  then  (apart  from  its  utility,  which  for  the 
present  we  leave  out  of  connderation),  as  a  shaping  artt  of  which  Iht 
^^^  fuHctUm  is  to  express  and  arouse  emotion  by  comlrimations 
Lr^jS!*  ^/  ^^^^^^  <>"d  decorated  masSt  we  pass  from  the  character- 
iftfmiii  ^^^  ^  ^^^  non-imitative  to  those  of  the  imitative  group 
****""'       of  arts,  namely  sculpture,  painting  and  poetry. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  the  source  and  origin  of  thoe  arts,  we  must 
remember  what  has  already  been  observed,  that  they  sprisig  by  no 
means  from  man's  love  of  imitation  ak>ne,  but  nrom  his 
desire  to  record  and  commemorate  experience,  using  the 
faculty  of  imitation  as  his  means.  Mnemosyne  ^Memory) 
was  in  Greek  tradition  the  mother  of  the  Muses;  imitation, 
in  the  sense  above  defined,  is  but  their  instrument.  Hence 
we  might  think  "  arts  of  record  "  a  better  name  for  this 
group  than  arts  of  imitation.  The  answer  is — ^but  a  large 
part  of  pure  architecture  is  also  commemorative;  from 
the  pyramids  and  obelisks  of  Egypt  down  there  are  many 
monuments  in  which  the  impulse  of  men  to  perpetuate  their  own  or 
others'  memories  has  worked  without  any  aid  of  imitation.  Hence 
as  the  definition  of  a  class  ot  arts  contrasted  with  architecture  and 
music  the  name  "  arts  of  record  "  would  fail;  and  we  have  to  fall 
back  on  the  current  and  established  name  of  the  "  imitative  arts." 
In  considering  them  we  cannot  do  better  than  folk>w  that  Aristotelian 
division  which  describes  each  art  according,  first,  to  the  objects 
which  it  imitates,  and,  secondly,  to  the  means  it  employs. 

Taking  sculpture  first,  as  imitating  a  smaller  range  of  objects  than 
the  other  two,  and  imitating  them  more  completely:  sculpture  may. 
have  for  the  objects  of  its  imitation  the  shapes  of  whatever 
things  possess  length,  breadth  and  magmtude.  For  its 
tMtiuMMH.  ™^i^s  ^  instruments  it  has  solid  form,  which  the  sculptor 
"  either  carves  out  of  a  hard  substance,  as  in  the  case  of 
wood  and  stone,  or  models  in  a  yielding  substance,  as  in  the  case  of 
clay  and  wax,  or  casts  in  a  dissolved  or  molten  substance,  as  in  the 
case  of  plaster  and  of  metal  in  certain  uses,  or  beats,  draws  or  chases 
in  a  malleable  and  ductile  substance,  as  in  the  case  of  metal  in  other 
uses,  or  stamps  from  dies  or  moulds,  a  method  sometimes  used  in 
all  soft  or  fusible  materials.  Thus  a  statue  or  statuette  may  either 
be  carved  straight  out  of  a  block  of  stone  or  wood,  or  first  modelled 
in  clay  or  wax,  then  moulded  in  plaster  or  stxne  equivalent  material, 
and  then  carved  in  stone  or  cast  in  bronae.  A  gem  b  wrought  in 
stone  by  cutting  and  grindini^.  Figures  in  jeweUcr's  work  are 
wrought  by  beating  and  chasing;  a  medallion  by  beating  and 
chasing  or  else  by  stamping  from  a  die;  a  coin  by  stamping  m>m  a 
die;  and  so  forth.  The  process  of  modelling  (Gr.  vX&rimr)  in  a  soft 
substance  being  regarded  as  the  typical  process  of  the  sculptor,  the 
name  plastic  art  has  been  given  to  hb  operations  in  generaL 

In  nfneral  terms,  the  task  of  sculpture  b  to  imitate  solkl  form  with 
•olid  form.  But  sculptured  form  may  be  either  completely  or  in- 
completely solid.  Sculpture  in  completely  solid  form 
exactly  reproduces,  whether  on  the  original  or  on  a  different 
scale,  the  relations  or  proportions  (»  the  object  imitated 
in  the  three  dimensions  01  length,  breadth  and  depth  or 
thickness.  Sculpture  in  incompletely  solid  form  re- 
produces the  proportions  of  the  objects  with  exactness 
only  so  far  as  concerns  two  of  its  dimensions,  namely,  those  of 
length  and  breadth;  while  the  third  dimension,  that  of  depth 
or  thickness,  it  reproduces  in  a  diminished  proportion,  leaving  it 
to  the  eye  to  infer,  from  the  partbl  degree  of  projection  given  to 
the  work,  the  full  projection  of  the  object  imiuted.  The  former,  or 
completely  solid  kind  of  sculpture,  b  called  sculpture  in  the  round; 
its  works  sUnd  free,  and  can  be  walked  round  and  seen  from  all 
points,  llie  Utter,  or  incompletely  solid  kind  of  sculpture,  b  called 
sculpture  in  relief;  its  works  do  not  stand  free,  but  are  engaged  in  or 
attached  to  a  background,  and  can  only  be  seen  from  in  front. 
According,  in  the  latter  kind  of  sculpture,  to  its  degree  of  projectton 
from  the  background,  a  work  is  said  to  be  in  high  or  in  low  relief. 
Sculpture  in  the  round  and  sculpture  in  relief  are  alike  in  this,  that 
the  properties  of  objects  which  they  imiute  are  their  external  forms 
as  defined  by  their  outlines — that  u,  by  the  boundaries  and  circum- 
scriptions of  their  masses— and  their  light  and  shade — ^the  lights  and 
shadows,  that  is,  which  diversify  the  curved  surfaces  of  the  masses 
in  consequence  of  their  alternations  and  gradations  of  projection  and 
recession.    But  the  two  kinds  of  sculpture  differ  in  this.    A  work 


tetts 


of  sculpture  in  the  round  imtutes  the  whole  of  the  outlines  by 
which  the  object  imiuted  b  circumscribed  in  the  three  dimensioos 
of  space,  and  presents  to  the  eye,  as  the  object  itself  wonU  do^ 
a  new  outline  succeeding  the  last  every  moment  as  you  walk  round  it. 
Whereas  a  work  of  sculpture  in  relief  imitates  only  one  outliae  of 
any  object;  it  takes,  so  to  speak,  a  section  of  the  object  aa  seen 
from  a  particular  point,  and  traces  on  the  bad^roond  toe  boandanr- 
line  of  that  particular  section;  merdy  suggesting,  by  modelling  the 
surface  within  such  boundary  according  to  a  regulv,  but  a  dimin- 
ished, ratio  of  projection^  the  other  outlines  iriucn  the  object  would 
present  if  seen  from  all  sides  sucoessivdy. 

As  sculpture  in  the  round  reproduces  the  real  retationa  of  a  solid 
object  in  space,  it  follows  that  the  only  land  of  object  >rtuch  it  can 
reproduce  with  pleasurable  dfect  according  to  the  lawn 
of  regulated  or  rhythmical  design  must  be  one  not  too 
vast  or  complicated,  one  that  can  afford  to  be  detached 
and  tsobted  from  its  surroundings,  and  of  which  all  the 
parts  can  easily  be  perceived  una  apprehended  in  their 
relations.    Further,  it  will  need  to  be  an  object 


Istts 


organic  i 

interesting  enough  to  mankind  in  general  to  ma&e  them  take 
delight  in  seeing  it  rei>roduoed  witA  all  its  parts  in  complete 
imitation.  And  again,  it  must  be  sudi  that  some  considerable 
part  ot  the  interest  lies  in  those  particular  properties  of  outline, 
play  of  surface,  and  light  and  shade  which  it  is  the  spedai  f  unctkn 
of  sculpture  to  reproduce.  Thus  a  sculptured  representation  is 
the  round,  say,  of  a  mountain  with  cities  on  it.  would  hardly  be  a 
sculpture  at  all  4  it  could  only  be  a  model,  and  as  a  model  might 
have  value;  but  value  as  a  wonc  of  fine  art  it  could  not  have,  because 
the  object  imitated  would  lack  ofganic  ddlniteness  and  complete- 
ness; It  would  lack  universality  of  interest,  and  of  the  interest 
which  it  did  possess,  a  very  inconsiderable  part  would  depend  npoo 
its  properties  of  outline,  surface,  and  light  and  dude.  Obvioady 
there  b  no  kind  of  object  in  the  world  that  so  well  unites  the  required 
conditions  for  pleasurable  imitation  in  sculpture  as  the  humanoody. 
It  b  at  once  the  most  complete  of  organisms,  and  the  shape  of  all 
dthen  the  most  subtle  as  well  as  the  most  intelligible  in  its  outlines; 
the  most  habitually  detached  in  active  or  stationary  freedom; 
the  most  interesting  to  mankind,  because  its  own;  the  richest  in 
those  particular  effects,  contours  and  ^modulations,  contrasts, 
harmonies  and  transitions  of  modelled  surface  and  circumscribing 
line,  which  it  b  the  prerogative  of  sculpture  to  imitate.  Accordingly 
the  object  of  imitation  for  thb  art  b  pre-eminently  the  body  of  man 
orwoman.  That  it  has  not  been  for  the  sake  of  representing  men  and 
women  as  such,  but  for  the  sake  of  representing  gods  in  the  HVfft^f 
of  men  and  women,  that  the  human  form  has  been  most  enthusiaatio- 
ally  studied,  does  not  affect  thb  fact  in  the  theory  of  the  art,  though 
it  IS  a  consideration  of  great  importance  in  its  hntory.  Beaidea  the 
human  form,  sculpture  may  imiUte  the  forms  of  those  of  the  lowtr 
animab  whose  physical  endowments  have  something  of  a  Idndied 
perfection,  with  other  natural  or  artifidal  ejects  as  may  be  needed 
merely  by  way  of  accessory  or  symbol,  iTie  body  must  for  the 
purposes  of  this  art  be  divested  of  covering,  or  covered  only  with 
such  tissues  as  reveal,  transbte  or  pby  about  without  concealing 
it.    Chiefly  in  bnds  and  ages  where  dimate  and  sodal  nse  have 

Siven  the  sculptor  the  opportunity  of  studying  human  forms  so 
raped  or  undraped  has  thb  art  attained  perfectKMi,  and  become 
exemidary  and  envbble  to  that  of  other  races. 

Relief  sculpture  b  more  dosely  connected  with  architecture  than 
the  other  kind,  and  indeed  b  commonly  used  in  subordinaticm  to  at 
But  if  its  task  b  thut  somewhat  difierent  from  that  of 
sculpture  in  the  round,  its  prindpal  objects  of  imitation 
are  the  same.  The  human  body  remains  the  prindpal 
theme  of  the  sculptor  in  relief;  iMit  the  nature  of  his  art 
allows,  and  sometimes  compels,  him  to  indude  other 
objects   in   the   range  of   hb  imitation.    As   he   has 

represent    the    real   depth  or   projection   of   things,    1 , 

to  suggest  them  according  to  a  ratio  which  he  may  fix  himself,  so 
he  can  introduce  into  the  third  or  depth  dimension,  thus  arlMtrarily 
reduced,  a  multitude  of  objects  for  which  the  sculptor  in  the  round, 
having  to  observe  the  real  ratio  of  the  three  dimennons.  has  no  room. 
He  can  place  one  figure  in  slightly  raised  outline  emerging  fitm 
behind  the  more  fully  raised  outline  of  another,  and  by  the  same 
system  can  add  to  his  represenution  rocks,  trees,  nay  mountains 
and  dties  and  birds  on  the  wing.  But  the  more  he  uses  thb  liberty 
the  less  will  he  be  truly  a  sculptor.  Solid  modelling,  and  real  light 
and  shade,  are  the  specbl  means  or  instrumentt  of  effect  which  the 
sculptor  alone  among  imitative  artists  enjoys.  Single  outlines  and 
contours,  the  choice  of  one  particular  section  and  the  tradi^  of  its 
circumscription,  are  meaiu  which  the  sculptor  enjoys  in  common 
with  the  painter  or  draughtsman.  And  indeed,  when  we  conader 
works  executed  wholly  or  in  part  in  very  tew  relief,  whether  Assyrian 
battle-pieces  and  hunting-pieces  in  alabaster  or  bronae.  or  the 
backgrounds  carved  in  bronxe,  marble  or  wood  by  the  Italian 
sculpton  who  followed  the  example  set  by  Ghiberti  at  the  Renais- 
sance, we  shall  see  that  the  principle  of  such  work  b  not  the  principle 
of  sculpture  at  all.    Its  effect^epends  little  on  qualities  of  sarfi 


light  and  shadow,  and  mainly  on  qualities  of  contour,  as  traced  by  a 
slight  line  of  shadow  on  the  side  away  from  the  light,  and  a  slight 
line  of  light  on  the  side  next  to  it.  And  we  may  faiHy  hesitate 
whether  we  shall  rank  the  irtist  who  works  on  thb  priodple,  -  *^''*- 
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r  than  ■  piuik  principte,  ii 


of  fiiUK  «iibjcct»»  or 


wlm ttenentai  TathhlicultwkiiiciiiuiKoftlKCirviiiEaiapiuli. 
■ooMiup,  MtH>  teuept  ttw  frioa  of  Gmk  lempln)  tendi. 
onycH^  ud.  in  the  Gothic  ttyk,  of  doonvay  airbcB.  lucMi,  anopict. 
luudnt  bcaehcta.  uHDdnu  aad  the  tbouHndinrAbermand  parti 
of  ■emben  which  tut  uyk  to  chqui^tdy  Adorned^  with  irar  or 

of  the  ut ;  uid  it  b  imponMc.  u  sr  have  Kcn 
cbe  line  of  denurcattoa  between  cwingn  in  ihia 
li  n  propeiiy  ■culpture,  and  that  which  bFlongi 


■beady,  to  find  HI 


Leaving  wich  diicusHDu,  ve  rfuy  content  ouneivq  viih  ihc 
definiliOA  cA  iciilpiure  at  a  jjbapui{  art,  of  t^ick  fAr  buiiiuai  ii  lo 

JJ**'"'    oij^.  o»i(  priiciBally  Or  lima*  ftsrfy.  Vii  loiiJ  /o'ni, 

.  .  rcprafuiiii  cil*£T  ilrir  (rw  frsfarluiiu  i"  I*rM  (dmnuioiii, 

^^^^     or  ttnr  frsparliuni  in  lAl  /dcp  ilimBinoiu  of  inijl*  oiij 

tnHdlil  imfpi  Biljh  a  diminuliBl  froparliini  im  Ai  third  iimnuimt  ej 

In  CDuidniiic  hai-rtlief  m  b  form  of  ocuIptEiR,  m  have  found 
Dundvet  approuhinf  the  CDntrKn  of  the  KCond  of  tJie  thafjinff 


*'"^  Milh  (he  ihirddineniioa  liiogethet.  It  imiUK*  natural 
^  objecii  by  repreicntinf  them  aa  they  are  repnented  on 

varioqily  thap^  and  variou^y  ahaded  paEcfcea  of  colour  on  a  Sat 
iurtece.    Painiins  doea  oot  repnduce  the  tidrd  dimcuion  of  reality 

bifs  the  BcdidiEy  of  obfecta,  their  recea^a  and  pro^stioo,  thdr 
■eanw  and  nooMneai,  by  the  laine  pcnpcctive  ngni  by  which 
il  alao  inlcn  Ihoae  facta  ta  naEore,  aanaely,  by  the  dinction  of  their 
acvcnl  boandacy  linea,  the  incidence  and  diatributioo  of  tbdr  lichta 
and  ahadowa,  the  atrength  or  faintneu  of  their  tooca  of  cokHiT' 

Hence  dna  art  lufl  an  infinitely  peater  range  and  fEeedoni  than 
any  foim  of  Kulpture.  Near  and  far  b  all  (he  hok  to  it,  and 
-  .,.  J  whaleser  cornea  into  Ihc  field  of  viiioa  can  come  abo 
S2r.        into  the  field    ■  "       - -■ 


1,  and  iian  aa  weQ  ai  douda;  the 

^'^^^^  foniTDuDd,  and  far-off  mulijtudci  of  people  aa  wdl  aa 
one  or  two  neaj  Ibe  eye.  Whaieverany  nunhaiaeen.arcaninuEinG 
himidf  It  iceinf.  that  he  ^an  a1»  fix  by  painllDg.  aobjcct  ooJy  to 
oar  grrat  limitation, — that  of  the  nnge  of  btightneia  which  he  i» 

In  thbpaTticiitarbbart  ran  but  ccrreapood  accoHiog  to  agnail/ 
Biminifned  ratio  with  the  effect!  of  nature.  But  excepting  thii  tl 
can  do  for  the  eye  almoat  all  that  nature  henelf  doeai  or  at  hsM 
an  that  nature  would  do  if  man  had  only  one  eye  aincc  the  three 
dimmaaofl  of  ipace  produce  upon  our  Unocular  raaduikery  of  vnon 
a  pofticuUr  Kereoicoplc  cflceE  of  whkh  a  picture,  wiu  ita  two 

" — 1  only,  b  incapable.  The  raogeoftbe  art  being  thuaalnoat 

I  i-- —i—ijna  have  naturally  been  lUctated  Iv  tbe  varying 
1  that  fubjcct  of  repRaentation  by  the  aoctctict 
rt  haa  at  varioua  tlmea  been  practiied-  Aa  in 
iting.  the  human  form  haa  alway*  held  the  firU 


r.  the  in 


.dothetof 


idlheaa 


iKphyiial 


;  they  eervv  to  divcraify 

be  chanctcn  and  atatioiB. 

__  —  ^ ,«:  and  he  u  Bi  happy  er  hapiui  aimnig  tnu 

brocatlea  of  Venice  aa  among  the  bare  limba  U  the  Spartan  palaeilra. 
Along  with  man.  Ihoe  came  inlo  painting  all  animab  and  vegclation, 
-n ..  .. — r J  helongingi.  hii  dwelling-pliee^  Gclda  — -■ 


e  and  nature  fa 
iiemea  apart  f  I 
t,  what  objecl 


9  {in  Ibe  tate  of  poetry}  the  further 


natural  objecta  ^  ..».»^»...  .,,  ..«.  . 
bDqqdarn,  for  defining  which  there  ii  a  eonven 
Dae.,lhe  convention,  that  ia.  of  line;  thb  may  bf 
Ibe  oyitcmof  fuf ;  (i)  thai  which  a ilcndt  chiefly  t 
lian  and  r^tiona  a't  indicated  by  the  incidence 
^  their  lifhta  and  ahadowi — tbb  u  the  ayatem  of  i 


wunlo^KUIDi" 


not  pmmWffora  pamterto  imitat. ..,  .     _. 

without  iTbihdr  denning  their  boundarict  by  oullinca.  or  niggeiiing 
the  shape  ol  their  manea  bv  juitapoaitioni  of  light  and  dark  or  of 


and  ouUine  aflgmvinf.  one  of  the  thrsa  nethoda  onhr  b 
ernployed.  line;  b  Bonochcome  plcturea.  and  In  ibaded  dnwdiga 
and  CTignviriEti  two  only,  line  wilh  liriit-and^hadei  and  in  the 

vtn.M*'-  'h-^'lr-l.-*!  ferma  of  deeontive  painting  and  colout-printing, 
II...  .ilIi.i....  -a  lih  GOliiur.  Even  in  the  mou  actomptiihed  eiampln 
ol art  of  painting,  an  wai  pointed  out  by  Ruihin,  we 

ol  these  ihiee  parti  of  painiing  over  the  otho-  two.  Thua  amonf 
the  mature  Itoliani  of  the  Renaiuance,  Titian  ia  above  all  thingi  a 

Sinter  in  colour,  Michelangelo  in  line,  Leonardo  in  lighl-and-ahade. 
any  academic  painlefi  in  their  ^•i  tried  to  combine  the  three 
Venetian,  Timoretio.  il  waa  alone  given  to  make  the  attempt  wilh  a 
great  meaiure  of  uicceia.     A  gnat  part  ol  the  effnrt  of  modem 

Einting  haa  been  to  gel  rid  of  Ihe  linear  convention  altogether.  10 
niih  line  and  develop  the  neobrceinl  the  oil  medium  in  imitating 
on  canvas,  moreitrictly  than  the  eatiymanen  attempted,  the  actual 
appearance  of  things  on  the  retina  aa  an  aiaemblap  of  coloured 
gucaka  and  oatchca  modified  and  toned  in  the  pby-of  light-and^aharle 

Il  remains  to  consider,  for  the  pujpoae  of  our  claeification,  what 
are  the  technical  varieliea  of  Ibe  painter'i  craft.  Since  we  gave  the 
genericnameol  painting  toall  imitation  of  natural  objecta  -  ^  ^  - 
by  the  aaiemblage  of  Unea,  ccrtouia  and  lighta  and  darka  "Tf^ 
on  a  aingk  plane,  wt  nual  Ic^oNy  inchide  aa  varietka  of     1?^"' 

Cinting  not  only  the  ocdiiury  cnfta  of  apnadiuf  or  ^^SIm 
ring  picturea  on  an  opaque  awface  in  freaco,  dl,  di^  trStT 
temper  or  water<oloiir,  but  aho  the  craft  of  arranging  a 
picture  to  be  ann  by  the  tnnanbdoa  of  Ight  IhnHuh  a  tnunnt 
aubstance,  in  glaag  painting  i  the  cnft  of  fitting  toBeOiei  a  multitude 
of  Bolid  cubea  or  cyKntkn  ao  that  their  united  iurface  forma  a 
[hctuR  to  the  eye,  aa  in  moaak;  the  craft  of  ifnading  vitfeoua 
coloura  ina  tute  of  fuaionao  that  they  formapicture  wbtlliatdeoed. 
aa  in  enamel ;  and  even,  it  would  aecn,  the  craita  of  weaving,  Upealry, 
and  embroidery,  ainc*  these  abo  yield  to  the  eye  a  fdue  aurface 
figured  in  imitation  of  nature.  Aa  drawing  we  muit  alao  count 
indied  or  engraved  work  of  all  Unda  cepreeentlog  d — ■"  *<^  —'- 
lioea  cf  ol^ecta  and  not  Ibelr  modeUin^  aa  If  JA>t*i 
on  Greek  and  Etruican  rairtar-backi  and 
rabcd  work  In  knr  relief,  in  which  oulUnei  a 
modetlinga  neglected,  fumbhea,  aa  we  have 
between  sculpture  and  painting.  Inallfigurei 
in  the  solid  and  then  variously  coloured,  a 
bear  a  common  share;  and  by  far  the  ntaK 
and  medieval  atatuary  waa  in  fact  tinted  ao  i 

"iggeat  the  colours  of  life.    But  as  the  if- 

:uIpcor^  sotidicy  In  Ibe  third  dimen^n,  b  in  Ibeae  ca 


drettinHaaea;  while 
re  pbinv  narked  hnd 


shall  Kin  ascribe  the 


,, . Following Ariitotle'a    """^ 

tethod,  we  may  define  the  objects  of  poetry's  imitation  or  evoeatlon. 
I  eveiything  of  which  the  idea  or  linue  can  be  called  up  by,  words. 

reiull  of  an,  every  fact  of  life  and  Mitory,  or  every  ima^nalion  of 
such  a  fact.-every  thought  and  feeling  of  the  human  (|Hfil.  for  which 
mankind  in  the  count  of  ita  Long  enlution  has  been  able  to  create 
in  ipeeeh  an  explicit  and  appropriate  aign.  The  meani  or  inttru- 
ntcnti  <A  poetry  a  imitation  are  theae  verbal  signi  or  wordi,  arranged 
In  linea.  strophei  or  sunaas,  ao  that  their  sounds  have  lome  of  the 
Rgubted  qualitica  and  direct  emolional  effect  ol  muiic. 

iXhe  three  chief  model  or  forms  of  the  imitation  may  ilill  be 
defined  u  they  w«i«  defined  iy  Atiatotk  himself.    First  cornea  Ihe 

for  hinudf  and  hb  chaiacten,  nsw  describing  their  S^f^ 
siluations  and  feeling!  in  hb  own  Hordi,  and  anrmmakinc  "  T..^ 
each  of  them  apeak  in  Ihe  fintpenan  for  himself.  Second    TTZ.' 

v-._.-,t i-^ti^iT. 'uinhbown    **""■ 

sentiments  which  are 


cs  the  fyric  i 


t  .peak  I 
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appropriate  to  the  fxart.  The  last  of  these  three  fonns  of  poetry, 
tne  dramatic,  calls,  if  it  b  merely  read,  on  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  to  fill  up  those  circumstances  of  situation,  action  and  the  rest, 
which  in  the  first  or  epic  form  are  supplied  by  the  narrative  between 
the  speeches,  and  for  which  in  the  Ivnc  or  pereonal  form  there  is  no 
occasion.  To  avoid  makinK  this  call  upon  the  imaginatbn,  to  bring 
home  its  effects  with  full  vividness,  dramatic  poetry  has  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  several  subordinate  arts,  the  shaping  or  tpact  art  of  the 
scene-painter,  the  mixed  time  and  space  arts  of  the  actor  and  the 
dancer.  Occasionally  also,  or  in  the  case  of  opera  throughout, 
dramatic  poetry  heightens  the  emotional  effect  of  Its  words  with 
music  A  play  or  orama  is  thus,  as  performed  upon  the  theatre, 
not  a  poem  merely,  but  a  poem  accompanied,  interpreted,  ooropletea 
and  brought  several  degrees  nearer  to  reality  by  a  combination  of 
auxiliary  effects  of  the  other  arts.  Besides  the  narrative,  the  lyric 
and  dramatic  forms  of  poetrv,  the  didactic^  that  is  the  teaching  or 
expository  form,  has  usually  been  recognizRl  as  a  fourth.  Aristotle 
fcmsed  so  to  rccognixe  it.  r^arding  a  didactic  poem  in  the  light 
not  so  much  of  a  poem  as  of  a  useful  treatise.  But  from  the  Wwks 
and  Days  down  to  the  Loves  of  tkt  Plants  there  has  been  too  much 
literature  produoed  in  this  form  for  us  to  follow  Aristotle  here.  Wc 
*  shall  do  better  to  regard  didactic  poetry  as  a  variety  corresponding, 
among  the  sp^dcing  arts,  to  architecture  and  the  other  manual 
arts  of  which  the  first  purpose  is  use,  but  which  are  capable  of 
accompanying  and  adorning  use  by  a  pleasurable  appeal  to  the 
emotions.  ... 

We  shall  hardly  make  our  defimtk>n  of  poetry,  considered  as  an 

imiutive  art,  too  extended  if  we  say  that  it  is  a  sieaking  or  time  art, 

of  which  the  business  is  to  express  ana  arouse  emoHan  by 

Ool^lUoa   xfnitating  or  evoking  all  or  any  of  the  ^nomena  ef  life  and 

afpoetty*    nature  by  means  of  words  arranged  wUh  musical  regfiarity. 

Neither  the  varieties  of  poetical  form,  however,  nor  the  modes  in 
which  the  several  forms  have  been  mixed  up  and  interchanged — as 
such  mixture  and  interchange  are  implied,  for  instance, 
ffvMMM  jjy  ij,^  yg^  (|j|g  Qf  2^  group  of  Robert  Browning's  poems, 
^poeuy  ijjg  Dramatic  Lyrics^ — the  observation  of  neither  ol  these 
f*  f" '^  things  concerns  us  here  so  much  as  the  observation  of  the 
T"[]Vr  relauons  of  poetry  in  general,  as  an  art  of  representation 
!if7jyf*  or  imitation,  to  the  other  arts  of  imitation,  painting  and 
"^^  sculpture.     Verbal  signs  have  been  invented  for  in- 

n..v-.Tr  ..  i^mi,^,^!,]^  things  which  cannot  be  imitated  or  represented 
at  all  either  in  solid  form  or  upon  a  coloured  surface.  You  cannot 
carve  or  paint  a  sigh,  or  the  feeling  which  finds  utterance  in  a  sigh ; 
you  can  only  suggest  the  idea  of  tm  feeling,  and  that  in  a  somewhat 
imperfect  and  uncertain  way,  by  representing  the  physical  aspect  of  a 
person  in  the  act  of  breathing  the  sigh.  Similariy  you  cannot  carve 
or  paint  any  movement,  but  only  ngures  or  groups  in  which  the 
movement  is  represented  as  arrestra  in  some  particular  point  of  time; 
nor  any  abstract  idea,  but  only  figures  or  groups  m  which  the 
abstract  idea,  as  for  example  release,  captivity,  mercy,  u  symbolised 
in  the  concrete  shape  of  allegorical  or  illustrative  figures.  The  whole 
field  of  thought,  of  propositions,  arguments.  Injunctions  and  ex- 
hortations is  open  to  poetry  but  closed  to  sculpture  and  painting. 
Poetry,  by  its  command  over  the  regions  of  the  understanding,  of 
abstraction,  of  the  movement  and  succession  of  things  in  time,  by 
its  power  of  instantaneously  associating  one  image  with  another 
from  the  remotest  regions  of  the  mind, 'by  its  names  for  every  shade 
di  feeling  and  experience,  exercises  a  sovereignty  a  hundred  times 
more  extended  than  that  of  either  of  the  two  arts  of  manual  imitation. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  words  do  not  as  a  rule  bear  any  sensible 
resemblance  to  the  things  of  which  they  are  the  signs.  There  arc  few 
things  that  words  do  not  stand  for  or  cannot  call  up;  but  they  stand 
for  things  symbolically  and  at  second  hand,  and  call  them  up  only 
in  idea,  and  not  in  actual  presentment  to  the  senses.  In  strictness, 
the  business  of  poetry  should  not  be  called  imiutioii  at  all,  but  rather 
evocation.  The  strength  of  painting  and  sculpture  lies  in  this,  that 
though  there  are  countless  pnenomena  whkh  they  cannot  represent 
at  all.  and  countless  more  which  they  can  only  represent  by  symbolism 
and  suggestion  more  or  less  ambiguous,  yet  there  are  a  few  which 
each  can  represent  more  fully  and  directly  than  poetry  can  represent 
any  thing  at  all.  These  are,  for  sculpture,  the  forms  or  configurations 
of  things,  which  that  art  represents  directly  to  the  senses  both  of 
sight  and  touch;  and  for  painting  the  forms  and  colours  of  things 
and  their  relations  to  each  other  in  space,  air  and  light,  which  the 
art  represents  to  the  sense  of  sight,  directly  so  far  as  regards  surface 
appearance,  and  indirectly  so  far  as  regards  solidity.  For  many 
delicate  qualities  and  differences  in  these  visible  relations  of  things 
there  are  no  words  at  all— the  vocabulary  of  cok>urs,  for  instance, 
is  in  all  languages  surprisingly  scanty  and  primitive.  And  those 
visible  qualities  for  which  words  exist,  the  words  still  call  up  in- 
distinctly and  at  second  hand.  Poetry  is  almost  as  powerless  to 
bring  before  the  mind's  eye  with  precision  a  particular  shade  of  red 
or  blue,  a  particular  linear  arrangement  or  harmony  of  colour-tones, 
as  sculpture  is  to  relate  a  continuous  experience,  or  painting  to  en- 
force an  exhortation  or  embellish  an  abstract  proposition.  The 
wise  poet,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  when  he  wants  to  produce  a 
vivid  impression  of  a  visible  thing,  does  not  attempt  to  catalogue  or 
describe  its  stationary  beauties.  Shakespeare,  when  he  wants  to 
make  us  realize  the  peKections  of  Pcrdita,  puu  into  the  mouth  of 
Floriael,  not.  as  a  bad  poet  would  have  done,  a  description  of  her 


lilies  and  carnations,  and  the  other  charms  which  a  painter  oould 
make  us  realise  better,  but  the  praises  of  her  ways  ana  movemeiits; 
and  with  the  final  touch, 

"  When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that," 

he  evokes  a  twofold  image  of  beauty  in  motion,  of  which  ooe  half 
mi^ht  be  the  despair  of  those  painters  who  designed  the  dandng 
maidens  of  the  walls  of  Herculaneum,  and  the  other  half  the  despair 
of  all  artists  who  in  modem  times  have  tried  to  fix  upon  their  canvas 
the  buoyancy  and  grace  of  dancing  waves.  In  representing  the 
perfections  of  form  in  a  bride's  slender  foot,  the  speaking  art,  poetry, 
would  find  itself  distanced  by  either  of  the  shaping  arts,  painting  or 
sculpture.  Suckling  calls  up  the  charm  of  such  a  foot  hy  deacfibing 
it  not  at  rest  but  in  motion,  and  in  the  feet  which 

"  Beneath  the  petticoat. 
Like  tittle  mice,  went  in  and  out,** 

leaves  us  an  image  which  baffles  the  power  of  the  other  arts.  Keats, 
when  he  telb  of  Madeline  unclasping  her  jeweb  on  St  Agoes'a  Eve, 
does  not  attempt  to  conjure  up  their  lustre  to  the  eye,  as  a  painter 
would  have  done,  and  a  less  poetical  poet  might  have  triea  to  do, 
but  In  the  words  '*  her  warmed  jeweb  "  evoked  instead  a  quality, 
breathing  of  the  very  life  of  the  weaitr,  which  painting  oould  not 
even  have  remotely  suggested. 

Thetlifferences  between  the  means  and  capacities  of  representation 
proper  to  the  shaping  arts  of  sculpture  and  paintiiw  aod  those 
proper  to  the  spealafw  art  of  poetry  were  for  a  long  whue 
overlooked  or  ousunderstood.  The  maxim  of  Simonides, 
that  poetry  b  a  kind  of  articulate  painting,  and  painting 
a  kind  of  mute  poetry,  was  vaguely  accepted  tmtil  the 
days  of  Leasing,  and  first  overthrown  by  the  famous 
treatise  of  that  writer  on  the  LaocoOn.  Following  in  the 
main  the  Unes  laid  do^  by  Leasing,  other  writers  have 
worked  out  the  conditions  of  representation  or  imitation 

f  proper  not  only  to  sculpture  and  painting  as  distinguished 
rom  poetry,  but  to  sculpture  as  distinguished  from 
painting.  Tne  chief  points  established  may  really  all  be 
condensed  under  one  simple  bw,  that  the  more  direct  and  emmpl^ 
the  imitation  ejected  by  any  art,  the  less  is  the  range  and  ummber  «/ 
phenomena  whtch  that  art  can  imitale.  Thus  sculpture  in  the  round 
imitates  its  objects  much  more  completely  and  directly  than  any  other 
single  art,  reproducing  one  whole  set  of  their  reUtions  whidi  no 
other  art  attempu  to  reproduce  at  all,  namely,  their  solid  rebtioiis 
in  tipact,  Preasely  for  thb  reason,  such  sculpture  b  limited  to  a 
narrow  class  of  objects.  As  we  have  seen,  it  must  r^resent  human 
or  animal  figures;  nothing  else  has  enough  either  of  umversal  interest 
or  of  organic  beauty  and  perfection.  Sculpture  in  the  round  roust 
represent  such  figures  standing  free  in  full  clearness  and  detadiraeot, 
in  combinations  and  with  accessories  comparatively  simple,  on  pain 
of  teasing  the  eye  with  a  complexity  and  entanglement  ol  masses  and 
liffhts  aiid  shadows;  and  in  attitudes  comparatively  quiet,  on  pain 
of  viobting,  or  appearing  to  viobte,  the  conditions  of  mechanical 
subility.  Being  a  statk>nary  or  space-art,  it  can  only  repres^t  a 
single  action,  which  it  fixes  and  perpetuates  for  ever:  and  it  must 
therefore  choose  for  that  action  qne  as  significant  and  f uH  of  interest 
as  b  consistent  with  due  observation  of  the  above  bws  of  simplicity 
and  stability.  Such  actions,  and  the  facial  expressions  accompanying 
them,  should  not  be  those  of  sharp  crbb  or  transition,  because  sudden 
movement  or  flitting  ewression,  thus  arrested  and  perpetuated  in 
full  and  solid  imitation  by  bronxe  or  marble,  would  be  di^rieasinc 
and  not  pleasing  to  the  specutor.  They  must  be  actwns  and  ex- 
pressions in  some  degree  settled,  collected  and  capable  of  oontinuance, 
and  in  their  oollectedness  must  at  the  same  time  suggest  to  the 
wpectAtor  as  much  as  possibte  of  the  drcumstanoes  which  have  led 
up  to  them  and  those  which  will  next  ensue.  Tlwse  conditions  evi- 
dently bring  within  a  very  narrow  range  the  phenomena  with  which 
thb  art  can  deal,  and  explain  why,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greater 
number  of  statues  represent  simply  a  singb  f^re  in  repose,  with  the 
additKMi  of  one  or  two  symbolic  or  customary  attributes.  Paint  a 
statue  (as  the  greater  part  both  of  Greek  and  Gothic  tutuary  was 
in  fact  painted),  and  you  bring  it  to  a  still  further  point  of  imitative 
completeness  to  the  eye;  but  you  do  not  thereby  lighten  the  restrict 
tions  bid  upon  the  art  by  its  material,  so  long  as  it  undertakes  to 
reproduce  in  full  the  thira  or  solid  dimension  of  bodies.  You  only 
begin  to  lighten  its  restrictions  when  you  begin  to  relieve  it  of  that 
duty.  We  have  traced  how  sculpture  in  relief,  which  b  satisfied 
with  only  a  partbl  reproduction  of  the  third  dimension,  b  free  to 
introduce  a  larger  ran^  of  objects,  bringing  forward  secondary 
figures  and  accessories,  indicating  distant  fdanes,  indulging  even  in 
considerable  violence  and  complexity  of  motion,  since  limbs  attached 
to  a  background  do  not  alarm  the  spectator  by  any  idea  of  danger  of 
fragiUty.  But  sculpture  in  the  round  has  not  thb  licence.  It  b  true 
that  the  art  has  at  various  periods  made  efforts  to  escape  from  its 
natural  limitations.  Several  of  the  bter  schools  of  antiquity, 
e^xcially  that  of  Pergamus  in  the  3rd  and  and  centuries  B.C.,  strove 
hard  both  for  violence  o(  expression  and  oomplesdty  of  design,  not 
only  in  relief -sculptures,  like  the  great  altar-friezes  now  at  BeefiQi 
but  in  detached  groups^  such  as  (pace  Lessing)  the  LaocoOn  itadf. 
Many  modem  mrtmost  of  sculpture  since  Bemim  have  misspent  thar 
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-^ r — ' , ntfiMtio",  by  kmvTBa  hb 

jpuq  vTOdfht  iapin  la  the  highest  Eoiidi  auJ  vUiJi^  ol  Hrtue. 

nb  of  MkUkIbiibcIo)  miiin  irarcely  «icr|ein  (nn  At  rongli- 

peiimrnu  (od  rnndifnB  od  pcrmucntly  do  Buck  to  talH(a 


(immdi,  ud  lU  IboK  inKoltc  Hibtktn  o(  >piH*nia  In  duiml 
tkiofm  irhidi  depend  ap«  local  oolsm  ind  (Iicir  modifigijoa  ia 
(lie  pby  ci<  lifkl  ud  ilwde  and  tinvlo[iiii(  MoaiiqihHe.  Tbosluc 
p*-^*™*"  d  utunl  UuKi  *n  ia  «or  emricfu  Hbfeci  to  diuga 
la  ■  KOK  in  which  the  tuMwitiil  a  anlid  pnpeniti  of  Ihiii(i  in 


«fKC    licnv  puDtliif  11  1 


D«t  4^  tniuidon,  myttery  aad  cvuet- 
ile  to  eiuad  In  niwe  to  ukotber  kind 

withiHit  bfwh  of  iti  true  bwi,  juoy 

lemdvc*  fueitive  ud  tnniitory,  u  m 
ft  lature  of  horror  or  of  pM«ion»  the 


■  niity  in  iu  effecu,  bi 


CHn>  ef  a  "fVle  pictoR.  hu 
flancej  aad  WDrdiwwth  wi 
whca  k«  ■■yi  thu  it  iitbel 


K.  The  dd  Convention  vh^.-h  ^11 
^In  doK  by  innni  of  d»tii1...t,. 
4  epHOdeflof  ft  Mory  aUKit  t6t  J>lf. 
been  ftbaodoned  hdc*  ilw  oirly  Re 
u  up  our  Dodein  visv  ol  th«  in 


The  tpfKspriiu  aia  d<  blot  tuiiilty." 
Lanly,  ■  reillf  nifrttend  iwifc  b  only  ntiiiwd  by  the  art  wUcb 
doea  KM  (In  a  lull  and  complete  reproduction  of  any  BanmHact 
.ataU.  but  evoke*  or  bcinn  naiurftl  facta  bcfan  the  mind 
""fr"  mttih  b)r  the  Inacea  which  worda  convey.  The  whole 
"f^r'  mtUd  ■Bvement,  of  contlDnIty.  o(  cauH  and  effect. 
"'■'■''    ol  the  im  I  liinn  ahenatkma  iBd  Intoaction  ol  evenli, 

tiaae  10  decbn.  i>  opaa  to  poetry  ai  it  !■  DpM  to  bo  otbcr  art.  Ai 
•■  iMJiiiiii  or,  oMce  pnoecly  ipaaUiiK  aa  evecitlvc  art,  tbM, 
pactry  1>  (aMcet  to  aolMtaiiou  ewpt  Ihoae  whia  epriot  {lOD 
thepotmy  <I  honu  bafuace.  and  from  the  laet  that  Ita  ineaai  U 
iiailatioa  are  indlRct.  Poetry'*  •ceoont  of  the  viilblc  pnpenlca  of 
..._  .1 cb  le»  fall,  acDiiate  and  effidenl  than 


Tbrnutbdut 


Dt  of  tbo  Imiativo  and  oon-Imit* 


boa  the  word  "  reahtie*     id  no  ' 

o  t%nif  y  the  myriad  pbeponena  " 

—'"*'—  a*  they  actually  and  J 

wrworld  * 


snaE'sSd^eS 

litenUy  eiiat  to-day,  or  a*  they  m 

paat,  or  may  b*  Booceivcd  to  eilal  —  ___  . 

not  too  unlilie  our  own  for  ua  to  coooaive  u- -_,- 

thoinbt.    When  w«  find  anonff  the  nun*  of  a  Cieek 

teaple  tbo  xatD*  o£  ^a  baautiful  younc  nan  at  mt,  or  above 

Dlad*  no  Bonil  youib,  but  the  cod  Htmo  or  ApoUo. '%  tiui*- 
Eud  vicdia  BO  ABpl*  laptiti*,  but  Sabaatjaa  tht  hdy  laint.  At 
the  iBBe  tima  wa  Boat  Om  Ita  kaow  that  the  fifuna  in  either 
caae  have  been  etodied  by  the  aitiit  fmn  livins  modela  befon  hi* 
eye*.  In  like  nwuMr,  b>  all  tlu  npmtntation  alik*  of  aculptuR, 
paintiBc  and  poitry  the  thinfi  and  pcnon*  iRnaened  may  beu 
■ymboUc  mcaniiM  and  imaguiaiy  panaca  and  cnaractcn;  they  may 

upon  which  the  nn  «f  ihli  worklBever  ebonti  in  pdat  al  fact, 
tumib  maay  ftceaol  Unary  they  have  bcea  dncfly  owl  toeaiboity 
hiunan  idea*  at  npem^aral  pown:  hut  it  ii  iroA  real  thing* 
aad  pcnoaa  that  their  Baeamenta  and  daracten  have  beea  taken 
ia  Oc  fini  Imriiinr.  ia  order  to  be  attilbUled  by  ibc  iai — '— 

The  law  which  we  have  iH 


iaiplyft. 


inulatuiB  or  evDcatioB  pure  and  umplr.  None  ol  Iheni  csn- 
leou  iiielf  whh  aeeklni  10  npnmi  mlitic*,  however  Gecrally 
taken,  eaiactly  a*  thoae  rolitie*  are.  A  portrait  in  icutptuR  or 
paiatiflf ,  a  laadacapa  in  palatini;,  a  paaaagc  c'  local  docnptioa  in 
poetry,  may  he  npnaentatioH  of  known  thlnga  ulorn  Ul^ally  or 
tor  thar  own  aahc*,  and  bm  for  the  *ake  of  carrying  out  thouehl* 
to  the  unknown:  but  none  of  then  ought  to  be.  or  Indeed  so  poiubly 
be,  a  repmcntation  ol  all  the  observed  part*  and  detail*  of  inch  a 
nAliEyoncquftlttrmaand  withouComlrtloat.  Such  a  Evpcaentation, 
were  it  poenble.  would  be  a  mechanical  iaveatory  and  not  a  work  of 

ilence  the  value  of  a  pictorial  Imitation  [1  by  no  fBeau  bcce**arily 


ind  better.    Unlc**  the  pa 


■a  oulline  lEetch  01 
be  nenet  Jouraeyaiaa'*  biadiwDrk 

■  tk  *fcy,  i*  tliihed  la  whb  *  men  hlat  rf  csloii 


-  of  hi*  fniibed  work „ 

■haH  contain  in  every  part  Buggtellona  and  delight*  over  and 
above  ,ihg  men  imita^  it  will  (all  ibort,  w  that  which 
i*  the  rf  atiil  charm  it  fine  art,  not  only  of  any  icnp 
<^  a  great'  mailer'i  handia-ork,.  *uch  a*  aa  outlin-  -c-*^  -^t 
ehUdby  Raphael  ST  •  colow  (tech  ol  a  boat  or  a 

produced  1^  aaartiatfe 
which  a  wat^-flag  and 

InJrgbiatlon-    That  only,  wt 

di^Jayof  a  calkxia  and  pedantic  Impartutity  in  prewnce  of  the 
fact*  of  life  and  nature.    Hii  lepmenuiion  of  realitiei  will  only 

thing*  by  which  be  ha*  beea  Kruck  and  impraecd  hinuelf.  To 
aroiue  enotion.  he  muB  have  [ch  emotiim:  and  imotloB  i>  impo*- 
•ible  without  paniality.  The  aniit  i>  one  who  inninctively  lead*  to 
motfify  and  awe  upon  every  reality  before  him  in  ccnformity  infh 
*one  poignaat  aad  *ea*itive  priBclpK  of  prtferancc  or  adcction  in  hi* 
mind.  He  inatlnctivety  adib  aoaielhlat  to  naiuic  in  one  diieciion 
and  lake*  away  aomething  ia  aaether,  overlooking  thi*  kind  ol  fact 
and  imittlng  on  that,  eupprceaiaf  many  particulan  which  he  hold* 
imlrvaBt  in  order  to  Inaiit  oa  and  brief  Into  promiaeoce  othen  by 
which  be  I*  attracted  and  arreeted. 

The  inatlBct  by  wMch  an  artlK  tbuaprefsi,  eelecti  and  bring*  inia 
Itghl  one  order  of  fact*  or  arpect*  in  the  thing  befoit  him  racber 
tfan  the  re*« ,  i*  part  of  what  la  called  the  iVnliiinf  or  iJtal     „_^_ 
(acuity,    tnlermiaabk  dMnnion  ha*  been  *iieDI  on  the    '■nn 
QHwiMi.— What  i*tbeidal.*ndhowdoweidealliEr     Tf**?. 
The  ara-tt  ham  been  given  in  one  form_  by  thotelhinken     JJ;;^* 

jc  Idealiiaiion  camcd  on  by  the  attiel  i*  only  the 
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hti^er  development  of  a  proceas  carried  on  ia  an  dementary  fashion 
by  all  men,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  constitution.  The  physical 
organs  of  sense  themselves  do  not  retain  €>r  put  on  record  all  the 
impressions  made  upon  them.  When  the  nerves  of  the  eye  receive 
a  multitude  of  different  stimulations  at^nce  from  different  points  in 
space,  the  sense  of  eyekight,  instead  of  being  aware  of  all  these 
stimulations  singly,  only  abstracts  and  retains  a  total  impression 
of  them  together.  In  bke  manner  we  are  not  made  aware  by  the 
sense  of  hearing  of  all  the  several  waves  of  sound  that  strike  in  a 
momentary  succession  upon  the  nerves  of  the  ear;  that  sense  only 
abstracts  and  retains  a  total  impression  from  the  combined  effect 
of  a  number  of  such  waves.  And  the  office  which  each  sense  thus 
performs  singly  for  its  own  impressions,  the  mind  pSerforms  in  a 
nieher  degree  for  the  impressions  of  all  the  senses  equally,  and  for 
all  the  other  parts  oi  our  experience.  We  are  alwmys  dismissing  or 
neglecting  a  great  part  of  our  impressions,  and  Abstracting  and 
combining  among  tnose  which  we  retain.  The  ordinary  human 
consciousness  works  like  an  artist  up  to  this  point;  and  when  we 
speak  of  the  cmlinary  or  inartistic  man  as  being  impartial  in  the 
retention  or  registry  of  his  daily  impcessions,  we  mean,  of  course, 
in  the  retention  or  registry  of  nis  impressions  as  already  thus  far 
abstracted  and  assortra  in  consciousness.  The  artistic  man,  whose 
impressions  affect  him  much  more  strongly^  has  the  faculty  of 
carrying  much  farther  these  same  processes  of  abstraction,  com- 
bination and  selection  among  his  impressions. 

The  possession  of  this  faculty  is  the  artist's  most  essential  gift. 
To  attempt  to  carry  farther  the  {wychological  analysis  of  the  gut  is 
^^^^  outside  our  present  object;  but  it  is  worth  viiile  to  con- 
*J^'J*^  sider  somewhat  closely  its  modes  of  practical  operation. 
"Tf*!?"  One  mode  is  this:  the  artist  grows  up  with  certam  innate 
iffS^     or  acquired  predilections  which  become  a  part  of  his 


constitution  whether  he  will  or  no. — predilections,  say. 
if  he  b  a  dramatic  poet,  for  certain  types  of  ()iot,  character  and 
situation;  if  he  is  a  sculptor,  for  certain  proportions  and  a'  certain 
habitual  carriage  and  disposition  of  the  limbs;  if  he  is  a  figure 
painter,  for  certain  schemes  of  composition  and  moulds  of  figure 
and  airs  and  expressions  of  countenance;  if  a  landscape  painter, 
for  a  certain  class  of  local  character,  sentiment  and  pictorial  effect  in 
natural  scenery.  To  such  predilections  he  cannot  choose  but  make 
his  representations  o(  reali^  in  large  measure  conform.   This  b  one 

Ert  of  the  transmuting  process  which  the  data  of  life  and  experience 
ve  to  undergo  at  the  hands  of  artists,  and  may  be  called  the 
subjective  or  purely  personal  mo^e  of  idealisation.  But  there  b 
another  part  of  that  work  which  springs  from  an  impulse  in  the 
artbtic  constitution  not  less  imperious  tun  the  last  named,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  contrary  to  it.  As  an  imitator  or  evoker  of  the  facts 
of  life  and  nature,  the  artbt  must  lecogniae  and  accept  the  character 
of  those  facts  with  which  he  has  in  any  given  case  to  deaL  All  facts 
cannot  be  of  the  cast  he  prefers,  and  in  so  far  as  he  undertakes  to 
deal  with  those  of  an  opposite  cast  he  must  submit  to  them;  he 
must  study  them  as  they  actually  are,  must  apprehend,  enforce  and 
bring  into  prominence  their  owil  dominant  tenoencies.  If  he  cannot 
find  in  them  what  b  most  pleasing  to 'himself,  he  will  still  be  led 
by  the  abstracting  and  discriminating  powers  of  hb  observation  to 
discern  what  b  most  expresave  and  significant  in  them,  he  will 
emphadse  and  put  on  record  thb,  idealising  the  facts  before  him  not 
in  nb  direction  but  in  their  own.  Thb  is  the  second  or  bbjective 
half  of  the  artist's  task  of  idealisation.  It  b  thb  half  upon  which 
Taine  dwdt  almost  exclusively,  and  on  the  wfacrfe  with  a  just  insight 
into  the  principles  of  the  operation,  in  hb  well-known  treatise  On 
Ikt  Ideal  in  Art.  Both  these  modes  of  idealization  are  legitimate; 
that  which  springs  from  inborn  and  overmastering  personal  preference 
in  the  artbt  for  particular  aspects  of  life  and  nature,  and  that  which 
springs  from  hb  insight  into  the  dominant  and  significant  character 
of  the  phenomena  actually  before  him,  and  hb  desire  to  emphasise 
and  disengage  them.  But  there  b  a  third  mode  of  idealizing  which 
b  less  vital  and  genuine  than  either  of  these,  and  therefore  less 
Intimate,  though  unfortunately  far  more  common.  This  mode 
consists  in  making  things  conform  to  a  borrowed  and  conventional 
standard  of  beauty  and  taste,  which  corresponds  neither  to  any 
strong  inward  predilection  of  the  artist  nor  to  any  vital  characteristic 
in  the  objects  of  his  representation.  Since  the  rediscovery  of  Greek 
and  Roman  sculpture  m  the  Renaissance,  a  great  part  of  the  efforts 
of  artists  have  been  spent  in  fabifying  their  natural  instincts  and 
misrepresenting  the  facts  of  nature  m  pursuit  of  a  conventional  ideal 
of  atetract  and  generaliaed  beauty  framed  on  a  false  conception 
and  a  shallow  knowledge  of  the  antique.  School  after  schod  from 
the  i6th  century  downwards  has  been  confirmed  in  thb  practice  by 
academic  criticism  and  theory,  with  resulting  insifudities  and  in- 
sincerities of  performance  which  have  commonly  been  acclaimed  in 
their  day,  but  from  which  bter  generations  have  sooner  or  later 
turned  away  with  a  wholesome  reaction  of  distaste. 

The  two  genuine  modes  of  idealization,  the  subjective  and  the 
objective,  are  not  always  easy  to  be  reconciled.  The  greatest  artbt 
b  no  doubt  he  who  can  ^combine  the  strongest  personal  instincts 
of  preference  with  the  keenest  power  of  observing  characteristics  as 
they  are,  yet  in  fact  we  find  few  in  whom  both  these  elements  of  the 
ideal  faculty  have  been  equally  developed.  To  take  an  example 
among  Florentine  painters,  aandro  Botticelli  is  usually  thought  of  as 
one  wno  could  never  escape  from  the  dictation  of  hb  own  personal 
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ideals,  in  obedience  to  which  he  b  supposed  to  have  invested  all  the 
creations  of  hb  art  with  neariy  the  same  conformation  of  brows, 
lips,  cheeks  and  chin,  nearly  the  same  looks  of  wbtful 
yearning  and  dejection.  There  b  some  truth  in  thb 
impression,  though  it  b  largely  based  on  the  works  not  of 
the  master  himself,  but  of  pupils  who  exaggerated  hb 
mannerbms.  Leonardo  da  Vmci  was  strong  in  both 
directions;  haunted  in  much  of  hb  woric  by  a  particular 
human  ideal  of  intellectual  sweetness .  ancf  alluring 
mystery,  he  has  yet  left  us  a  vast  number  of  exercises 
which  show  him  as  an  indefatigable  student  of  objective  character- 
btics  and  psychological  expressions  of  an  order  the  most  opposed  to 
this.  And  m  thb  case  a^ain  followers  have  over-emphasized  the 
master's  predilections,  Luini,  Sodoma  and  the  rest  Umtowii^;  and 
repeating  the  mysterious  smile  of  Leonardo  till  it  becomes  in  thdr 
work  an  affectation  ckrviiig  however  lovely.  Among  latter-day 
painters,  Bume-Jones  will  occur  to  every  reader  as  the  type  of  an 
artist  alvrays  haunted  and  dominated  py  ideals  of  an  intensely 
personal  cast  partly  engendered  in  hb  imagination  by  sympathy 
with  the  early  Florentines.  If  we  seek  for  wramples  of  the  opposite 
principle,  of  that  idealism  which  idealizes  above  all  things  obicctivdy. 
and  seeks  to  diseng^e  the  very  inmost  and  individual  oiaracten 
of  the  thing  or  person  before  it,  we  think  naturally  of  certain  great 
masters  of  the  northern  schools,  as  DOrer,  Holbein  and  Rembrandt. 
DQrer's  endeavour  to  express  such  characters  by  the  most  searching 
intensity  of  linear  definition  was,  however,  hampered  and  conditioned 
by  hb  inherited  national  and  Gothic  predilection  for  the  strained  in 
gesture- and  the  knotted  and  the  gnarled  in  structure,  s^inst  which 
hb  deliberate  scholarly  ambition  to  establish  a  canon  of  ideal 
proportion  contended  for  the  most  part  in  vain.  And  Rembrandt's 
profound  spiritual  insight  into  human  character  and  personality 
did  not  {Meyent  him  from  |:dunging  hb  subjects,  ever  deeper  and 
deeper  as  hb  life  advanced,  into  a  mysterious  shadow-world  of  hb 
own  imagination,  whereall  localootours  were  broken upand crumbled, 
and  where  amid  the  struggle  of  gloom  and  gk»m  he  could  make  hb 
intensely  individualized  men  and  women  breathe  more  livingly  »»«jh» 
in  plain  human  daylight. 

'  It  is  by  the  seamd  mode  of  operation  chiefly,  that  b  by  imagina- 
tively dMKerning,  disengaging  and  forcing  into  prominence  daar 
inherent  significance,  that  tbe  idealizing  faculty  brings 
into  the  umere  of  fine  art  deformities  and  degeneradea 
to  which  the  name  beautiful  or  sublime  can  by  no  stretch 
of  usage  be  applied.  Hence  arise  creations  like  the  Stryge 
of  Notre- Dame  and  a  thousand  other  grotesques  of  Gothic 
architectural  carving.  Hence,  although  on  a  lower  plane 
and  interpreted  with  a  less  transmuting  intensity  of  in- 
sight and  emphasis,  the  snhriing  or  jovbl  grossoeas  of  the 
Gasants  of  Adrian  Brauwer  and  the  best  of  hb  Dutch  compeera, 
ence  Shakespeare's  Caliban  and  figures  like  those  of  QuHp  and 
Quasimodo  in  the  romances  of  Dickens  and  Hugo;  hence  the  cynic 
grimness  of  Gojra's'  Caprices  and  the  profound  and  bitter  iropre^ 
siveness  of  Daumier's  caricatures  of  Parisian  bourgeois  life;  or 
again,  in  an  angrier  and  more  insulting  and  therefore  less  andcr- 
standihg  temper,  the  brutal  energy  of  the  political  drawings  of 
Gilray. 

Sculpture,  painting  and  poetry,  then,  are  amoiig  the  greater  fine 
arts  those  which  express  and  arouse  emotion  by  imitating  or  evokuw 
real  and  known  things,  either  for  their  own  salces  literally, 
or  for  the  sake  of  shadowing  forth  things  not  known  bui 
imagined.  In  either  case  they  represent  their  originals, 
not  indiscriminately  as  they  are,  but  sifted,  simfrfified, 
enforced  and  enhanced  to  our  apprehennons  partly  by 
the  artist's  power  of  making  things  conform  to  has 
stincts  and  preferences,  partly  by  his  other  power  of  interpretiiy 
and  emphasizing  the  significant  characters  of  the  facts  before  him. 
Any  imitation  that  does  not  do  one  or  other  or  both  of  these  things 
in  full  measure  fails  in  the  quality  of  emotional  expressioa  and 
emotional  appeal,  and  in  so  tailing  falb  abort,  taken  merdy  as 
imitation,  of  the  standard  of  fine  art. 

But  we  must  remember  that  idealized  imitation,  as  such,  is  not  the 
whole  task  of  these  arts  nor  their  only  means  of  appeaL  There  b 
another  part  of  their  task,  logically  though  not  practicaily 
independent  of  the  retotions  borne  by  their  imitations 
to  the  original  phenomena  of  luture,  and  dependent  on 
the  appeal  made  through  the  ej^e  and  ear  to  our  primal 
organic  sensibilities  by  the  properties  of  rhythm,  pattern 
and  regulated  design  in  the  arrangement  oi  aounds,  lines, 
masses,  cotours  and  light-and-sbade.  That  appeal  we 
noted  as  lying  at  the  root  of  the  art  impulse  in  its  most ' 
elementary  stage.  In  its  most  developed  stage  every 
fine  art  u  bound  still  to  play  upon  the  sane  sensibilities. 
In  a  work  of  sculpture  the  contours  and  .interchanges  of 
light  and  shadow  are  bound  to  be  such  as  would  ^ease  tfie  eye. 
whether  the  statue  or  relief  represented  the  figure  of  anything  real 
in  the  world  or  not.  The  flow  and  balance  of  line, and  the  <fistrib«ttoa 
of  colours  and  light-and-shade,  in  a  picture  are  bound  to  be  such  as 
would  make  an  agreeable  pattern  although  they  bore  no  resemblance 
to  natural  fact  (as,  indeed,  many  subordinate  applications  of  thb 
art,  in  decorative  painting  and  geometrical  and  other  ornaments, 
do,  we  know,  give  pleasure  though  they  represent  nothiog)..  The 
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aoond  of  a  Kae  or  vene  in  poetry  b  boond  to  be  such  as  would  thrill 
the  physical  ear  in  hearing,  or  the  mental  ear  in  reading,  with  a 
delinttful  excitement  even  though  the  meaning  went  for  nothing. 
If  the  imitative  arts  are  to  touch  and  elevate  th^  emotions,  if  the^ 
aie  to  affocd  permanent  delight  of  the  due  pitch  and  volume,  it  u 
not  a  more  rsiirntial  law  that  their  imitation,  merely  as  such,  snouid 
be  of  the  order  which  we  have  defined  as  ideal,  than  that  they  should 
at  the  same  time  exhibit  these  independent  effects  which  they  share 
with  the  non-imitative  group. 

So  far  we  have  assumed,  without  asserting,  the  necessity  that 
the  artkt  in  whatever  kind  should  possess  a  power  of  execution, 
or  techniaue  as  it  is  called  in  modern  phrase,  adequate 
to  the  task  of  embodying  and  giving  shape  to  his  ideals. 
In  thought  it  is  possiole  to  separate  the  conception  <^  a 
Wofic  of  art  from  its  execution;  in  practice  it  is  not 
possible,  and  half  the  erron  in  criticism  and  speculation 
about  the  fine  arts  spring  from  failing  to  realize  that  an 
artistic  conception  can  only  be  brought  home  to  us  through 
and  by  its  ap^pnate  embodiment.  Whatever  the  artist's 
cast  of  imagination  or  degree  oi  sensibility  may  be  in 
presence  of  the  materiah  of  life,  it  is  essential  that  he 
should  be  able  to  express  himself  appropriately  in  the 
material  of  hu  particular  art.  To  quote  the  writer 
(R.  A.  M.  Stevenson)  who  has  enforced  this  point  most 
dearly  and  vividly,  perhaps  with  some  pardonable  measure 
of  over-statement:  It  is  a  sensitiveness  to  the  spedal  qualities 
of  some  visible  or  audible  medium  of  art  which  distinguishes  the 
species  artist  from  the  genus  man."  And  again : "  There  are  as  many 
separate  faculties  of  ima^nation  as  there  are  separate  mediums  in 
wnkh  to  conceive  an  image — clay,  words,  paint,  notes  of  music" 
.  .  .  *'  Technique  differs  as  the  material  of  each  art  differs— diffen 
as  marble,  pigments,  muncal  notes  and  words  differ."  The  artist 
«4io  does  not  enjoy  and  has  not  with  delighted  labour  mastered 
the  effects  of  his  own  chosen  medium  will  never  be  a  master;  the 
hearer,  reader  or  qsectator  who  cannot  appreciate  the  qualities  of 
skill,  vitality  and  charm  in  the  handling  of  the  nven  material,  'or 
¥^10  fails  to  feel  their  absence  when  they  are  lacnng,  or  who  looks 
in  one  material  primarily  for  the  qualities  appropnate  to  another, 
will  never  make  a  critic  The  technique  of  the  space>arts  diffen 
radically  from  that  of  the  time^arts.  So  again  do  those  of  the  imita- 
tive ana  the  non-imitative  arts  differ  among  themsdves.  The  non- 
imitative  arts  of  music  and  architecture  are  in  a  certain  degree 
alike  in  this,  that  the  artist  b  in  neither  case  hb  own  execu^nt 
(thb  at  least  b  true  of  music  so  far  as  concerns  its  modem  con- 
certed and  orchestral  devek>pments) ;  the  muacal  composer  and  the 
architect  each  imagines  and  composes  a  design  in  the  medium  of 
hb  own  art  which  it  b  kft-for  others  to  carry  out  under  hb  direction. 
The  technique  in  each  case  consuls  not  in  mastery  of  an  instrument 
(though  the  musical  composer  may  be,  and  often  b^  a  master  of 
some  one  of  the  instruments  whose  effects  he  in  his  mind's  ear 
co-ordinates  and  combines);  it  lies  in  the  power  of  knowing  and 
conjuring  up  all  the  emotional  resources  and  effects  of  the  various 
materiab  at  his  command,  and  of  conceiving  and  dcdgning  to  their 
last  detail  vast  and  ordered  structures,  to  be  raised  by  subordinate 
executants  frxNn  those  materbb.  which  shall  adequately  express  hb 
temperament  and  embody  hb  ideals.. 

In  the  imitative  arts,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sculptor^  unless  he 
b  a  fraod,  must  be  wholly  hb  own  executant  in  the  original  task 
Y^-^^Mm.  ^  modelling  his  des^  in  the  soft  material  of  day  or 
ff*'"'r*'  wax,  though  he  must  accept  the  aid  of  assistants  whether 
^!L^gL,  bi  the  casting  of  hb  work  in  bronae  or  in  first  roughing 
T*T*T^  it  out  from  the  block  in  marble.  Too  many  sculptors 
have  been  inclined  further  to  trust  to  trained  mechanical 
hdp  in  finishing  their  work  with  the  chisel;  with  the 
result  that  the  surface  loses  the  touch  which  is  the  ex- 
pteamm  of  personal  temperament  and  personal  feeling 
for  the  relatiotts  of  hb  material  to  nature.  The  artist  in 
love  with  the  vital  qualities  of  form,  or  those  of  hb  own 
handiwork  in  expressing  such  qualities  in  modcUing-day,  will 
never  stop  until  ne  learns  how  to  transUte  them  for  himself  in 
marble.  Prooeeding  to  that  imitative  art  which  leaves  out  the  third 
dimension  of  nature,  and  by  so  doing  enormously  increases  the  range 
of  objects  and  effects  which  come  within  its  power— proceeding  to 
the  art  of  painting,  the  painter  b  in  theory  exdustvely  his  own 
executant,  and  in  practice  mainly  so,  though  in  certain  schoob  and 
periods  the  great  artists  have  been  accustomed  to  surround  themselves 
with  puDib  to  whom  they  have  imparted  thdr  methods  and  who 
have  Be»jp<Bd  them  in  the  subordinate  and  preparatory  parts  of  their 
work,  out  the  painter  fit  to  feadx  and  lead  can  by  no  means  escaix 
the  necessity  of  bdng  himsdf  a  roaster  of  hb  material,  and  hb 
handlina  of  it  must  needs  bear  the  immedbte  im()re8s  of  his  tempera- 
ment, rib  emotional  preferences  among  the  viuble  facts  of  nature, 
hb  Ceding  for  the  relative  iniportance  and  charm  of  line,  colour, 
tbht  and  shade,  used  whether  for  the  interpretation  and  heightening 
oTnatofal  fact  or  for  produdng  a  pattern  in  itadf  harmomous  and 
suggestive  to  the  ejre,  hb  sense  of  the  spedal  modes  of  handling  most 
taSthrt  for  communicating  the  impression  he  desires,  all  these 
tcwether  inevitably  appear  in,  and  constitute,  hb  style  and  technique. 
If  ne  b  carefeas  or  inexpert  or  conventional,  or  cold  or  without  delight, 
in  rcchoiqiie,  tbot^h  ne  may  be  animated  by  the  noblest  purposes 


and  the  loftiest  ideas,  he  b  a  failure  as  a  painter.  At  certain  periods 
in  the  histwy  of  painting,  as  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  in  Italy, 
the  technique  seems  indeed  to  modem  eyes  wholly  immature; 
but  that  was  because  there  were  many  aspects  of  visible  things  which 
the  art  had  not  yet  attempted  or  desired  to  portray,  not  beause  it 
did  not  put  forth  with  dehght  iu  best  traditional  or  newly  acquired 
skill  in  portraying  the  special  aspecU  with  which  it  had  so  far 
attempted 
i6thandi 
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and  freshness  of  Interest  taken  in  the  aspects  of  thingsto  be  portrayecf, 
and  the  true  babnce  b  lost.  At  other  times,  as  in  much  of  the  work 
of  the  loth  century,  especially  in  Enghnd.  painten  have  been 
diverted  from  thdr  true  task,  and  lost  hold  of  intelligent  and  living 
technique  altos^er,  in  trying  to  please  a  publk  blind  to  the  spedal 
qualities  of  their  art,  and  prone  to  seek  in  it  the  effecu,  frivolous  or 
serious,  which  are  appropriate  not  to  paint  and  canvas  but  to 
literature. 

Lastly,  the  poet  and  literary  artist  must  obviously  be  the  exdustve 
master  of  hb  own  technique.  No  one  can  hdp  him :  all  depends  on 
the  keenness  of  hb  double  sendbility  to  the  thrill  of  life  -^ 
and  to  that  of  words,  and  to  hb  power  of  maintaining  a  If 
just  babnce  between  the  two.  If  neb  truly  and  organic-  ^ 
ally  sensitive  to  words  alone,  and  has  leamt  life  only 
through  their  medium  and  not  through  the  energies  of 
hb  own  imagination,  nor  through  personal  sensibihty  to  the  impact 
of  things  and  thoughts  and  passions  and  experience,  then  hb  work 
may  be  a  miracle  m  accompibhed  verbal  music,  and  may  entrance 
the  ear  for  the  moment,  but  will  never  live  to  illuminate  mad  sustain 
and  console.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  imagination  and  sensibility 
in  full  measure,  and  lacks  the  inborn  love  of  and  gift  for  woros 
and  thdr  magic,  he  will  be  but  a  dumb  or  stammering  poet  all  hb 
days.  There  b  no  beuer  witness  on  thb  point  than  Wordsworth. 
Hb  own  prolonged  bpses  from  verbal  fdiaty,  and  continual  habit 
of  solemn  meditation  on  themes  not  always  inspiring,  might  make  ua 
hedtate  to  choose  him  as  an  example  of  that  particular  love  and  gift. 
But  Wordsworth  could  never  have  risen  to  his  best  and  greatest  self 
had  he  not  truly  possessed  the  sensibilities  which  he  attributes  to 
himself  in  the  nelude: 

"  Twice  five  years 
Or  less  I  might  have  seen,  when  first  my  mind 
With  consdous  pleasure  opened  to  the  charm 
Of  words  in  tuneful  order,  found  them  sweet 
For  their  own  sakes.  a  pasdon,  and  a  power; 
And  phrases  pleased  me  chosen  for  deOght, 
For  pomp,  or  love.'* 

And  again,  expresdne  better  than  any  one  else  the  rebtiott  which 
words  in  trae  poetry  bold  to  things,  he  writes: 

**  Vvnosiuy  power 
Attends  the  motions  of  the  viewless  winds, 
Embodied  in  the  mystery  of  words; 
There  darkness  makes  abode,  and  all  the  host 
Of  shadowy  things  work  endless  changes, — there. 
As  in  a  manaon  Tike  their  proper  home. 
Even  forms  and  substances  are  drcumfused 
By  that  transparent  veil  with  light  divine. 
And,  through  the  turnings  intricate  of  verse. 
Present  thenisdves  as  objects  recognized. 
In  flashes,  and  with  glory  not  thdr  own.** 

3.  The  StrviceahU  and  the  Non-StnictobU  Arts.—U  has  been 
established  from  the  outset  that,  though  the  essential  distinction  of 
fine  art  as  such  b  to  minister  not  to  material  neoesnty  or  -^j.^ 
practical  use,  but  to  delight,  yet  there  are  some  among  the  ***"__ 
arts  of  men  which  do  both  these  things  at  once  and  are  Jf'*'"*^ 
arts  of  direct  use  and  of  beauty  or  emotional  appeal  ^^^^t. 
together.  Under  thb  clasnfication  a  survey  of  the  field 
of  art  at  different  periods  of  history  would  yield  different 
results.  In  ruder  times,  we  have  seen,  the  utiUtarian  aim 
was  still  the  predominant  aim  of  art,  and  most  of  what 
we  now  call  fine  arts  served  in  the  beginning  to  fulfil  the 
practical  needs  of  individual  and  sodal  life;  and  thb  not  only  among 
primitive  or  savage  races.  In  andent  Egypt  and  Assyria  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  relief-sculptures  on  pak^  and  temple  walb  was  the 
practical  one  of  historical  record  and  commemoration.  Even  as  bte 
as  the  middle  ages  and  eariy  Renaissance  the  primary  bunness  of 
the  painter  was  to  give  instruction  to  the  unlearned  in  Bible  history 
and  in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  to  rouse  him  to  moods  of  religious 
and  ethical  exaltation.  The  pleasures  of  fine  art  proper  amor^  the 
manual-Imitative  group— the  pleasures,  namely,  of  produdng  and 
contempbting  certain  arrangements  rather  than  othen  of  ocsign, 
proportion,  pattern,  colour  and  light  and  shade,  and  of  putting  forth 
and  apprecbting  oeruin  qualities  of  skill,  truth  and  significance  in 
idealised  imiution. — these  were,  historically  speaking,  by-products 
that  arose  gradually  in  the  course  of  practice  and  development. 
As  time  went  on,  the  consdous  aim  of  ministering  to  such  pleasures 
dispbced  and  threw  into  the  bad^ground  the  utilitarian  ends  for 
which  the  arts  had  originally  been  practised,  and  the  pleasures 
became  ends  in  themselves. 

But  etnen  in  advanced  societies  the  double  qualities  of  use  and 
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beauty  stUI  remain  inseMrable.  among  the  five  p^eater  arts,  tn 
..  architecture.  We  build  in  the  first  instance  for  the  eake  of 
necessary  shdter  and  accooimodation,  or  for  the  oom- 
roemoratton,  propitiation  or  worship  of  spiritual  powers  on 
whom  we  believe  our  welfare  to  depend.  By  and  by  we 
find  out  that  the  aspect  of  our  constructions  is  pleasurable 
or  the  reverse.  Architecture  is  the  art  of  buikung  at  once 
as  we  need  and  as  we  like,  and  a  practical  treatise  on 
architecture  must  treat  the  beauty  and  the  utility  of 
buildings  as  bound  up  together.  But  for  our  present 
purpose  it  has  been  proper  to  take  into  account  one  half 
only  of  the  vocation  of  architecture,  the  half  by  whkh  it  im- 
presses, gives  delight  and  belongs  to  that  which  ts  the  subject  of 
our  study,  to  fine  art ;  and  to  n^ect  the  other  half  of  its  vocation, 
by  which  it  belongs  to  what  u  not  the  subject  of  our  study,  to  useful 
or  mechanical  art.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  presence  or  absence 
of  this  foreign  element,  the  element  of  practical  utility,  constitutes 
a  fair  ground  for  a  new  and  separate  classification  of^the  fine  arts. 
If  we  took  the  five  greater  arts  as  they  exist  in  modem  times  by 
themselves,  architecture  would  on  this  ground  stand  alone  in  one 
division,  as  the  directly  useful  or  serviceable  fine  art ;  with  sculpture, 
painting,  music  and  poetry  together  in  the  other  division,  as  fine 
arts  unasaodated  with  such  use  or  service.  Not  that  the  divi- 
sions would,  even  thus,  be  quite  sharply  and  absolutely  separated. 
Didactic  poetrv,  we  have  already  acknowledged,  is  a  branch  of  the 
poetic  art  which  aims  at  practice  and  utility.  Again,  the  hortatory 
and  patriotic  kinds  of  lyric  poetry,  from  the  strains  of  Tyrtaeus  to 
those  of  Arndt  or  Rouget  de  Lisle  or  Wordsworth's  sonnets  written 
in  war-time,  may  fairiy  be  said  to  belong  to  a  phase  of  fine  art  sdiich 
aims  directly  at  one  of  the  highest  utilities,  the  stimulation  of 
patriotic  feeling  and  self*devotion.  So  may  the  strains  of  music 
which  accompany  such  poetry.  The  same  ijractical  character,  as 
stimulating  and  attuning  the  mind  to  definite  ends  and  actions, 
might  indeed  have  been  oaimed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  art 
of  music  as  that  art  was  practised  in  antiquity,  when  each  of  several 
prescribed  and  highly  elaborated  moods,  or  modes,  of  melody  was 
supposed  to  have  a  known  effect  upon  the  courage  and  moral  temper 
of  the  hearer.  Compare  Milton,  when  he  tells  otthe  Dorian  mood  of 
flutes  and  soft  recorden  which  assuaged  the  sufferinn  and  renewed 
the  courage  of  Satan  and  his  legions  as  they  marched  through  helL 
In  modem  music,  of  which  the  elements,  much  more  complex  in 
themselves  than  those  of  ancient  music,  have  the  effect  of  stirring 
our  fibres  to  moods  of  rapturous  contemplation  rather  than  oi 
action,  military  strains  in  march  time  are  in  truth  the  only  purely 
instrumental  variety  of  the  art  which  may  still  be  add  to  retain 
this  character. 

To  reinforce,  however,  the  serviceable  or  useful  division  of  fine 
arts  in.our  present  clasnfication,  it  b  not  among  the  greater  arts 
rwfcfiuf  ^^  ^"^  mvxt  look.  We  must  look  among  the  lesser  or 
**^**?  auxiliary  arts  of  the  manual  or  shaping  group.  The 
fy^iTr  ^i^eaver,  the  joiner,  the  potter,  the  smith,  the  goldsmith, 


"rr^'""    the  glass-malctf,  these  and  a  hundred  artificen  who  pro- 

^^  duce  wares  pipnarily  for  use,  produce  them  in  a  form  or 

with  embellishments  that  have  the  secondary  virtue  of 

siving  pleasure  both  to  the  producer  and  the  user.    Much 

ingenuity  has  been  spent  to  little  purpose  in  attempting  to 

Soup  and  classify  these  lesser  shaping  arts  under  one  or  other  of 
e  greater  shaping  arts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  means 
employed  in  each.  Thus  the  pottor's  art  has  been  classed  under 
sculpture,  because  he  moulds  in  solid  form  the  shapes  of  his  cups, 
pAates  and  ewers;  the  art  of  the  joiner  under  that  of  the  architect, 
oecauK  his  tables,  seatsand  cupboards  are  fitted  and  framed  together, 
like  the  houses  they  furnish,  out  of  solid  materials  previously  pre- 
pared and  cut;  and  the  weaver  and  embroiderer,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  effects  produced  by  their  art,  among  painters^  But  the 
truth  is,  that  each  one  of  these  auxiliaiy  handicrafts  has  its  own 
materiab  and  technical  procedure,  which  cannot,  without  forcing 
and  confusion,  be  described  by  the  name  proper  to  the  materials 
and  tedmical  procedure  of  any  of  the  greater  arts.  The  only  satis- 
factory classibcation  of  these  handicrafts  is  that  now  before  us, 
according  to  which  we  think  of  them  all  together  in  the  same  group 
with  architecture,  not  because  any  one  or  more  of  them  may  be 
technically  allied  to  that  art.  but  because,  like  it,  they  all  yield 
products  capable  of  bcine^  practically  useful  and  beautiful  at  the 
same  time.  Architecture  is  the  art  which  fits  and  frames  together, 
of  stone,  brick,  mortar,  timber  or  iron,  the  abiding  and  assembling 
places  of  man,  all  his  houses,  palaoesj  temi^es,  monuments,  museums, 
workshops,  roofed  places  of  meeting  and  exchange,  theatres  for 
spectacle,  fortresses  of  defence,  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  ships  for 
seafaring.  The  wise  architect  having  fashioned  any  one  of  these 
grci 

degree, 
dustrial 

with  things  of  service  and  beauty  in  a  lower  degree,  each  according 
to  its  own  technical  laws  and  capabilities;  some,  like  pottery, 
delighting  the  user  at  once  by  beauty  of  form,  delicacy  of  suostance, 
and  pleasantness  of  imitative  or  non-imitative  ornament ;  some,  like 
embroidery,  by  richness  of  tissue,  and  fay  the  same  twofold  pleasant- 
ness of  ornament;  some,  like  goldsmith's  work,  by  exqutsiteness 
of  fancy  aod  workmanship  proportionate  to  the  exquisiteness  ojf  the 


material.  To  this  vast  map  of  workmen,  whose  work  is  at  the  i 
time  useful  and  fine  in  lU  degree,  the  ancient  Greek  gave  the  place 
which  u  most  just  and  convenient  for  thought,  when  he  classed 
than  all  together  under  the  name  of  rkraMt,or  artificers,  and  called 
the  builder  by  the  name  of  Apxtf^<n«r,arch'«rtificer  or  artifioer-in- 
chief.  Modern  usage  has  adopted  the  phrase  "  arts  and  cnfta** 
aa  a  ooovenient  general  name  for  their  pursuits. 

m.  Of  the  History  ef  the  Pine  ArU, 

Students  of  human  culture  have  ooncentrated  a  great  deal 
of  attentive  thought  upon  the  history  of  fine  art,  and  have  pat 
forth  various  comprehensive  generalisations  intended 
at  once  to  sum  up  and  to  account  for  the  phases  and 
vicissitudes  of  that  history.  The  most  famous  formulae 
are  those  of  Hegel,  who  regarded  particular  arts  as  being 
characteiistic  of  and  appropriate  to  particular  forms 
of  dvilisation  and  particular  ages  of  history.  For  him, 
architecture  was  the  symbolic  art  appropriate  to  ages  of 
obscure  and  struggling  ideas,  and  characteristic  of  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Asiatic  races  of  old  and  of  the  medieval  age  in  Eurqpe. 
Sculpture  was  the  rlassical  art  appropriate  to  ages  of  hidd  and 
self-possessed  ideas,  and  characteristic  of  the  Gredc  and  Rmnaa 
period.  Painting,  music  and  poetry  were  the  romantk  arts» 
appropriate  to  the  ages  of  complicated  and  overmastering  ideas, 
and  characteristic  of  modem  humanity  in  generaL  In  the 
working  out  of  these  generab'zations  Hegd  biou^t  together 
a  mass  of  judicious  and  striking  observations;  and  that  th^ 
contain  on  the  whole  a  preponderance  of  truth  may  be  admitted. 
It  has  been  objected  against  them,  from  the  philosophical 
point  of  view,  that  they  too  much  mix  up  the  definition  of  what 
the  several  arts  theoretically  are  with  considerations  xi  what 
in  various  historical  circumstances  they  have  practicsUy  been. 
From  the  historical  point  of  view  there  can  be  taken  what 
seems  a  more  valid  objection,  that  these  formulae  of  Hegd 
tend  too  much  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  student  upon  the  one 
dominant  art  chosen  as  characteristic  of  any  period,  and  to 
give  him  false  ideas  of  the  proportions  and  relations  of  the  several 
arts  at  the  same  period — of  the  proportions  and  rdations  wiiich 
poetry,  say,  really  bore  to  sculpture  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  or  sculpture  to  architecture  among  the  Christian  nations 
of  the  middle  age.  The  truth  is,  that  the  historic  survey  gained 
over  any  field  cf  human  activity  from  the  height  of  generaliza- 
tions so  vast  in  scope  as  these  are  must  needs,  in  the  complexity 
of  earthly  affairs,  be  a  survey  too  distant  to  give  much  guidance 
until  its  omissions  are  filled  up  by  a  great  deel  of  nearer  study; 
and  such  nearer  study  is  apt  to  compel  the  student  in  the  long 
run  to  qtialify  the  theories  wiUi  which  he  has  started  until  they 
are  in  danger  of  disappearing  altogether. 

Another  systematic  exponent  of  the  universe,  whose  tytttm 
is  very  different  from  that  of  Hegd,  Herbert  Spencer,  brought 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  to  bear,  not  without  interest- 
ing results,  upon  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  and  thdr 
devek>pment.  Herbert  Spencer  set  forth  how  the 
mantial  group  of  fine  arts,  architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting,  were  in  their  first  rudiments  bound  up 
together,  and  how  each  of  them  in  the  course  of  history  has 
liberated  itself  from  the  rest  by  a  gradual  process  of  separatioo. 
These  arts  did  not  at  first  exist  in  the  distinct  and  devekiped 
forms  in  which  we  have  above  described  them.  There  were  bo 
statues  in  the  round,  and  no  painted  panels  or  canvases  hnof 
upon  the  wall.  Only  the  rudiments  of  sculpture  and  painting 
existed,  and  that  only  as  ornaments  applied  to  architcctuie, 
in  the  shape  of  tiers  of  tinted  reliefs,  representing  in  a  kind  of 
picture-writing  the  exploits  of  kings  upon  the  walls  of  their 
temple-palaces.  Gradually  sculpture  took  greater  salience 
and  roundness,  and  tended  to  disengage  itself  from  the  vail, 
while  painting  found  out  how  to  represent  solidity  by  means  of 
its  own,  and  dispensed  with  the  raised  surface  upon  which  it 
was  'first  applied.  But  the  old  mixture  and  union  of  the  thite 
arts,  with  an  tmdeveloped  art  of  painting  and  an  undevdopcd 
art  of  sculpture  still  engaged  in  or  applied  to  the  works  of  archi- 
tecture, continued  on  the  whole  to  prevail  through  the  loaf 
cycles  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  histoiy.    In  the.  Egyptiso 
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pabce-tcmpie  itt  find  a  moniunent  at  once  politica]  and  religious, 
upon  the  production  of  which  were  concentrated  all  the  energies 
and  faculties  of  all  the  artificers  of  the  race.  With  its  incised 
and  pictured  walls,  its  half-detached  colossi,  its  open  and  its 
colonnaded  chambers,  the  forms  of  the  columns  and  their 
capitab  recalling  the  stems  and  blossoms  of  the  lotus  and  papyrus, 
with  its  architecture  everywhere  taking  on  the  characters  and 
covering  itself  with  the  adornments  of  immature  sculpture  and 
painting — ^this  structure  exhibits  within  its  single  fiibric  the 
origins  of  the  whole  subsequent  group  of  shaping  arts.  From 
hence  it  is  a  long  way  to  the  innumerable  artistic  surroundings 
of  later  Gredc  and  Roman  life,  the  many  temples  with  thieir 
detached  and  their  engaged  statues,  the  theatres,  the  porticoes, 
the  baths,  the  training-schools,  the  stadiimis,  with  free  and 
separate  statues  both  of  gods  and  men  adorning  every  building 
and  puUic  place,  the  frescoes  upon  the  waUs,  the  pamsl  pictures 
hung  in  temples  and  public  and  private  galleries.  In  the  terms 
of  the  Spencerian  theory  of  evolution,  the  advance  from  the 
cvly  Egyptian  to  the  later  Greek  stage  is  an  advance  from  the 
one  to  the  manifold,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  and  affocds  a  striking 
instance  of  that  vast  and  ceaseless  process  of  differentiation  and 
integration  which  it  is  the  law  of  all  things  to  undergo.  In  the 
Christian  monuments  of  the  early  middle  age,  again,  the  arts, 
owing  to  the  political  and  social  cataclysm  in  which  Roman 
dvilizatioa  went  down,  have  gone  back  to  the  rudimentary 
stage,  and  are  once  more  attached  to  and  combined  with  each 
other.  The  single  monument,  the  one  great  birth  of  art,  in  that 
age,  is  the  Gothic  church.  In  this  we  find  the  art  of  applied 
sculpture  exercised  in  feshions  infinitely  rich  and  various,  but 
entirely  in  the  service  and  for  the  adornment  of  the  architecture; 
we  find  painting  exercised  in  fashions  more  rudimentary  still, 
principally  in  the  forms  of  translucent  imagery  in  the  diancel 
windows  and  tinted  decorations  on  the  walls  and  vaultings. 
From  this  stage  again  the  process  of  the  differentiation  of  the 
arts  is  repeat^.  It  is  by  a  new  evolution  or  unfolding,  and 
by  ooe  carried  to  much  further  and  more  complicated  stages 
than  the  last  had  reached,  that  the  arts  since  the  middle  age 
have  come  to  the  point  where  we  find  them  to-day;  when 
architectore  is  applied  to  a  hundred  secular  and  civil  uses  with 
not  less  magnificence,  or  at  least  not  less  desire  of  magnificence, 
than  that  with  which  it  fulfilled  its  two  only  uses  in  the  middle 
age,  the  oses  of  worship  and  of  defence;  when  detached  sculptures 
adocn,  or  arc  intended  to  adorn,  all  our  streets  and  commemorate 
all  our  Hkenesses;  when  the  subjects  of  painting  have  been 
extended  from  religion  to  all  life  and  nature,  until  this  one  art 
has  been  divided  into  the  dozen  branches  of  histoiy,  landscape, 
still  life,  genre,  anecdote  and  the  rest.  Such  being  in  brief  Uie 
successive  stagjes,  and  such  the  reiterated  processes,  of  evolution 
among  the  shaping  or  space  arts,  the  action  of  the  same  law 
can  be  tiaoed,  it  »  uigcd,  in  the  growth  of  the  speaking  or  time 
arts  also.  Originally  poetry  and  music,  the  two  great  speaking 
arts»  were  not  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the  art  of 
bodily  motion,  daindng.  The  father  of  song,  music  and  dancing, 
all  ttunee,  was  that  primitive  man  of  whom  so  much  has  already 
been  said,  he  who  first  clapped  hands  and  leapt  and  touted  in 
time  at  some  festival  of  his  trib^.  From  the  dapping,  or  rudi- 
mentary rhjTthmical  noise,  has  been  evolved  the  whole  art  of 
instnunental  music,  down  to  the  entrancing  complexity  of  the 
modem  symphony.  From  thf  shout,  or  rudimentary  emotiimal 
utterance,  has  proceeded  by  a  kindred  evolution  the  whole  art 
of  vocal  music  down  to  the  modem  opera  or  <mitori6.  From 
the  leap,  or  rudimentary  expression  of  emotion  by  rhythmical 
movements  of  the  body,  has  descended  every  variety  of  dancing, 
from  the  stately  figures  of  the  tragic  chorus  of  the  Greeks  to 
the  kordax  of  their  comedy  or  the  complexities  of  the  modem 
ballet. 

That  the  theory  of  evolution  serves  usefully  to  group  and  to 
interpret  many  fkcts  in  the  history  of  art  we  shaJl  not  deny, 
thou|^  it  wonM  be  easy  to  show  that  Herbert  Spencer's  instances 
and  applications  are  not  suffident  to  sustain  lUl  the  conclusions 
Chat  he  seems  to  draw  from  them.    Thus,  it  is  perfectly  true 


that  the  Egyptian  or  Assjrrian  palace  wall  is  an  instance  of 
rudimentary  painting  and  mdimentary  sculpture  in  subser- 
vience to  architecture.  But  it  is  not  less  true  that  racds 
who  had  no  architecture  at  all,  but  lived  in  caverns  of 
the  earth,  exhibit,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  poiau  oi 
notice,  excellent  radimentsof  the  other  two  shaping  arts 
in  a  different  form,  in  the  carved  or  incised  handles  of 
their  weqjxms.  And  it  is  almost  certain  that,  among 
the  nations  of  oriental  antiquity  themselves,  the  art  of  decorating 
solid  walls  so  as  to  please  the  eye  with  patterns  and  presentations 
of  natural  objects  was  borrowed  from  the  precedent  of  an  older 
art  which  works  in  easier  materials,  namdy,  the  art  of  the 
weaver.  It  would  be  in  the  perished  textile  fabrics  of  the 
earliest  dwellers  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile 
that  we  should  find,  if  anywhere,  the  origins  of  the  systems  of 
surface  design,  whether  conventional  or  imitative,  which  those 
races'afterwards  applied  to  the  decoration  of  their  solid  construc- 
tions. Not,  therefore,  in  any  one  exdusive  type  of  primitive 
artistic  activity,  but  in  a  score  of  such  types  equally,  varying 
according  to  race,  region  and  circumstances,  sIulII  we  find  so 
many  germs  or  nudei  from  which  whole  families  of  fine  arts 
have  in  the  course  of  the  world's  history  differentiated  and 
unfolded  themselves.  And  more  than  once  during  that  histoiy, 
a  catadysm  of  political  and  social  forces  has  not  cmly  checked 
the  process  of  the  evolution  of  the  fine  arts,  but  from  an  advanced 
stage  of  development  has  thrown  them  back  again  to  a  primitive 
stage.  Recent  research  has  shownhow  the  Minoanand  Mycenaean 
dvflizations  in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  with  their  devekqpcd 
fine  arts,  must  have  perished  and  been  effaced  before  the  second 
growth  of  art  from  new  rudiments  took  place  in  Greece.  The 
great  instance  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  civilization  need 
not  be  lequoted.  By  Spencer's  application  of  the  theory  of 
evolution,  not  less  thain  by  Hegel's  theory  of  the  historic  periods, 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Christian  Europe,  during 
several  centuries  of  the  middle  age,  presents  to  our  study  a 
dvilization  analogous  to  the  dviUzation  of  the  old  oriental 
empires  in  this  respect,  that  its  ruling  and  characteristic  manual 
art  is  architecture,  to  which  sculpture  and  painting  are,  as  in 
the  oriental  empires,  once  more  subjugated  and  attached^  It 
does  not  of  course  follow  that  such  periods  of  fusion  or  mutual 
dependence  among  the  arts  are  periods  of  bad  art.  On  the 
contrary,  each  stage  of  the  evolution  of  any  art  has  its  own 
characteristic  excellence.  The  arts  can  be  employed  in  combina- 
tion, and  yet  be  all  severally  excellent.  When  music,  dancing, 
acting  and  singing  were  combined  in  the  performance  of  the 
Greek  chorus,  the  combination  no  doubt  presented  a  relative 
perfection  <rf  each  of  the  four  dements  analogous  to  the  combined 
perfection,  in  the  contemporaiy  Doric  temple,  of  pure  architec- 
tural form,  sculptured  enrichment  of  spaces  specially  contrived 
for  sculpture  in  the  pediments  and  frieze,  and  coloured  decoration 
over  alL  The  extreme  differentiation  of  any  art  from  every 
other  art,  and  of  the  several  branches  of  one  art  among  themsdves, 
does  not  by  any  means  tend  to  the  perfection  of  tluit  art.  The 
process  of  evolution-  among  the  fine  arts  may  go,  and  indeed 
in  tlie  course  of  history  has  gone,  much  too  far  for  the  health 
of  the  arts  severally.  Thus  an  artist  of  our  own  day  is  usually 
either  a  painter  on^y  or  a  Kulptor  only;  but  yet  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  painter  who  can  modd  a  statue,  or  the  sculptor 
who  can  paint  a  picture,  is  likely  to  be  the  more  effident  master 
of  both  arts;  and  in  the  best  days  of  Florentine  art  the  greatest 
men  were  generally  painters,  sculptors,  architects  and  goldsmiths 
all  at  once.  In  like  manner  a  hmdscape  painter  who  paints 
landscape  only  is  apt  not  to  paint  it  so  well  as  one  who  paints 
the  figure  too;  and  in  recent  times  the  craft  of  engraving  had 
almost  ceased  to  be  an  art  from  the  habit  of  allotting  one  part 
of  the  work,  as  skies,  to  one  hand,  another  part,  as  figures,  to  a 
second,  and  another  part,  as  landscape,  to  a  third.  This  kind 
of  continually  progressing  subdivision  of  labour,  which  seems 
to  be  the  necessary  law  ci  industrial  processes,  is  fatal  to  any 

I  skill  which  demands,  as  skill  in  the  fine  arts,  we  have  seen, 
demands,  the  free  exerdse  and  direction  of  a  highly  complex 
duster  both  of  faculties  and  sensibilities. 
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In  the  second  half  of  the  igth  century  a  reaction  set  in  against 
such  over-differentiation  of  the  several  manual  arts  and  crafts. 
This  reaction  is  chiefly  identified  in  England  with  the 
name  of  William  Morris,  who  insisted  by  precept  and 
example  that  one  form  of  artistic  activity  was  as 
worthy  as  another,  and  himself  both  practised  and 
trained  others  in  the  practice  of  glass-painting,  weaving, 
embroidery,  furniture  and  wall-paper  designing,  and 
book  decoration  alike.  His  example  has  been  to  some 
extent  followed  in  most  European  countries,  and  efforts  have 
been  made  to  reunite  the  ftmctions  of  artist  and  craftsman, 
and  to  set  a  limit  to  the  process  of  differentiation  among  the 
various  manual  arts.  In  the  vocal  or  time  arts  also,  a  reformer 
of  high  genius  and  force  of  character,  Richard  Wagner,  rose  to 
contend  that  in  music  the  process  of  evolution  and  differentiation 
had  gone  much  too  far.  Music,  he  urged,  as  separated  from 
words 'and  actions,  independent  orchestraJ  and  instrumental 
music,  had  reached  its  utmost  development,  and  its  further 
advance  could  only  be  an  advance  into  the  inane;  while  operatic 
music  had  broken  itself  up  into  a  number  of  set  and  separate 
forms,  as  aria,  scena,  recitative,  which  corresponded  to  no  real 
varieties  of  instinctive  emotional  utterance,  and  in  the  aimless 
production  of  which  the  art  was  in  danger  of  paralysing  and 
stultifying  itself.  This  process,  he  dedaxed,  must  be  checked; 
music  and  words  must  be  brought  back  again  into  dose  connexion 
and  mutual  dependence;  the  artificial  opera  forms  must  be 
abolished,  and  a  new  and  homogeneous  music-drama  be  created, 
of  which  the  author  must  combine  in  himself  the  functions  of 
poet,  composer,  inventor,  and  director  of  scenery  and  stage 
appliances,  so  that  the  entire  creation  should  bear  the  impress 
of.  a  single  mind;  to  the  creation  of  such  a  music-drama  he 
accordingly  devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  being. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  evolution  theory,  though  it  furnishes 
us  with  some  instructive  points  of  view  for  the  history  of  the  fine 
arts  as  for  other  things,  is  far  from  being  the  whole 
key  to  that  history.  Another  key,  employed  with 
results  perhaps  less  really  luminous  than  they  are 
thtotyi  certainly  showy  and  attractive,  is  that  supplied  by 
2^'"  Taine.  Taine's  phflosophy,  which  might  porhaps 
be  better  called  a  natural  history,  of  fine  art  consists 
in  regarding  the  fine  arts  as  the  necessaiy  result  of  the 
general  conditions  under  which  they  are  at  any  time  produced 
— conditions  of  race  and  dimate,  of  religion,  dvilization  and 
manners.  Acquaint  yourself  with  these  conditions  as  they 
existed  in  any  given  people  at  any  given  period,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  account  for  the  characters  assumed  by  the  arts  of  that 
people  at  that  period,  and  to  reason  from  one  to  the  other,  as  a 
botanist  can  account  for  the  flora  of  any  given  locality,  and  can 
reason  from  its  soil,  exposure  and  temperature,  to  the  orders 
of  vegetation  which  it  will  produce.  This  method  of  treating 
the  history  of  the  fine  arts,  again,  is  one  which  can  be  pursued 
with  profit  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the  student  realize  the  connexion 
of  fine  arts  with  human  culture  in  general,  and  teaches  him  how 
the  arts  of  any  age  and  country  are  not  an  independent  or 
arbitrary  phenomenon,  but  are  essentially  an  outcome,  or 
efflorescence,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Ruskin's,  of  deep-seated  dements 
in  the  dvilization  which  produces  them.  But  it  is  a  method 
which,  rashly  used,  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  a  hasty  and  one-sided 
handling  both  of  history  and  of  art.  It  is  easy  to  fasten  on 
certain  obvious  rdations  of  fine  art  to  general  dvilization  when 
you  know  a  few  of  the  facts  of  both,  and  to  say,  the  doudy  skies 
and  mongrd  industrial  population  of  Protestant  Amsterdam  at 
such  and  such  a  date  had  their  inevitable  reflection  in  the  art  of 
Rembrandt;  the  wealth  and  pomp  of  the  full-fleshed  burghers 
and  burgesses  of  Catholic  Antwerp  had  theirs  in  the  art  of 
Rubens.  But  to  do  this  in  the  precise  and  oondusive  manner 
of  Taine's  treatises  on  the  philosophy  of  art  always  means  to 
ignore  a  large  range  of  conditions  or  causes  for  which  no  corre- 
sponding effect  is  on  the  sxuface  apparent,  and  generally  also 
a  large  number  of  effects  for  which  appropriate  causes  caimot 
easily  be  discovered  at  all. 
These  considerations  have  resulted  in  a  reaction  against 


Taine's  theories  whidi  goes  probably  too  far.  It  is  no  oomplcfte 
confutation  of  his  philosophy  of  art-history  to  contend, 
aa  has  been  done  somewhat  contemptuously  by 
Professor  Ernst  Grosse  and  others,  that  the  great 
artist,  so  far  from  representing  the  general  tendendes 
of  his  time  and  environment,  is  commonly  a  solitary 
innovator  and  revolutionist,  and  has  to  educate  ar^ 
create  his  own  public,  often  through  years  of  obloquy 
or  ne^ecL.  This  is  sometimes  true  when  the  traditions  and 
ideals  of  art  are  undergoing  revolution  or  swift  experimental 
change,  but  hardly  ever  true  in  times  of  stable  tradition  and 
accepted  ideals;  and  when  true  it  only  shows  that  the  tendendes 
the  innovating  genius  represents  are  tendendes  which  have  till 
his  time  been  woriung  underground,  and  which  he  is  born  to 
bring  into  light  and  evidence.  A  new  and  revoluticmary  impulse 
in  art,  as  in  thought  or  poliUcs,  is  like  a  yeast  or  ferment  working 
at  first  secretly,  affecting  for  a  while  only  a  few  spirits,  as  a  new 
epidemic  may  for  a  while  only  affect  a  few  constitutions,  and 
then  gradually  ripening  and  strengthening  till  it  communicates 
itself  to  thousands.  In  its  inception  such  a  ferment  is  not, 
indeed,  one  of  the  obvious  phenomnia  of  the  sodety  in  whidi 
it  takes  root,  but  it  is  none  the  less  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
significant  phenomena.  The  truth  is,  that  this  particular 
efflorescence  of  human  Culture  depends  for  its  character  at  any 
given  time  upon  combinations  of  causes  which  are  by  no  means 
simple,  but  generally  highly  complex,  obscure  and  nicdy 
balanced.  For  instance,  the  student  who  should  try  to  reason 
back  from  the  holy  and  beatified  character  which  prevails  in 
much  of  the  devotional  painting  of  the  Italian  schools  down 
to  the  Renaissance  would  be  much  mistaken  were  he  to  condude, 
"like  art,  like  life,  thoughts  and  maimers."  He  would  not 
understand  the  rebtion  of  the  art  to  the  general  dvilization  of 
those  days  unless  he  were  to  remember  that  one  of  the  chid 
functions  of  the  imagination  is  to  make  up  for  the  shortoomings 
of  reality,  and  to  supply  to  contemplation  images  of  that  w^c^ 
is  most  lacking  in  actual  life;  so  that  the  visions  at  once  peacdul 
and  ardent  embodied  by  Uie  religious  sdiools  of  art  in  the 
Italian  dties  are  to  be  explained,  not  by  the  peace,  but  rather 
in  great  part  by  the  dispeace,  of  contemporary  existence,  and 
by  the  longing  of  the  human  spirit  to  escape  into  happier  and 
more  calm  conditions. 

Any  one  of  the  three  modes  of  generalization  to  wludi  we  have 
referred  might  no  doubt  yidd,  however,  supposing  in  the  student 
the  due  gifts  of  patience  and  of  caution,  a  working 
due  to  guide  him  through  that  immense  region  of 
research,  the  history  of  the  fine  arts.  But  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  pursue  to  any  purpose  the  history  of  the 
two  great  groups,  the  shaping  group  and  the  speaking 
group,  together.  At  some  stages  of  the  worid's 
history  the  manual  and  the  monumental  arts  have 
flouridied,  as  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  when  there  was 
no  fine  art  of  words  at  all,  and  the  only  literature  was 
that  of  reonds  cut  in  hiero^yph  or  cuneiform  on 
palace  walls  and  temples,  and  on  tablets,  seals  and  cylindec& 
At  other  times  and  in  other  communities  there  has  existed 
a  great  tradition  and  inheritance  of  poetry  and  song  when  the 
manual  arts  were  only  beginning  to  emerge  again  from  the 
wreck  of  an  old  dvilization,  as  in  the  Homeric  age  of  Greeo^ 
or  where  they  had  never  flourished  at  all  except  by  imitation 
and  importation,  as  in  Palestine.  In  historic  Greece  aU  three 
divisions  of  the  art  of  poetry,  the  epic,  lyric  and  the  dramatic; 
had  been  perfected,  and  two  of  them  had  again  dedined,  before 
sculpture  had  reached  maturity  or  painting  had  passed  beyond 
the  stage  of  its  early  severity.  The  European  poetry  of  the 
middle  ages,  abundant  and  rich  as  it  was  alike  in  France  and 
Provence,  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  can  yet  not  take  rank, 
among  the  creations  of  human  ge.nius,  beside  the  great  m&ater^ 
pieces  of  Romanesque  and  Gothic  ardiitccture;  it  was  in  Itily 
only  that  Dante,  before  the  end  of  that  age,  carried  poetry  to 
a  place  of  equali  ty  if  not  of  primacy  among  the  arts.  Taking  the 
England  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  we  find  the  great  outburst  of 
our  national  genius  in  poetry  contemporary  with  nothing  more 
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interesting  in  the  manuBl  arts  than  the  gradual  and  only  half* 
intelligent  transfonnation  of  late  Gothic  architecture  by  the 
adoption  of  Italian  Renaissance  forms  imported  principally 
by  way  of  Flanders  or  France,  together  with  a  fine  native  skill 
shown  in  the  art  of  miniature  portrait-painting,  and  none  at 
all  worth  mentioning  in  other  branches  of  painting  or  in  sculpture. 
If  the  course  of  poetry  and  that  of  the  manual  arts  have  thus 
run  independently  throughout  almost  the  whole  field  of  history, 
those  of  music  and  the  manual  arts  have  been  more  widely 
separated  still.  In  ancient  Greece  music  and  poetry  were,  we 
know,  most  intimately  connected,  but  of  the  true  nature  of  Greek 
music  we  know  but  Uttlc,  of  that  of  the  earlier  middle  ages  less 
still,  and  throughout  the  later  middle  ages  and  the  earlier 
Renaissance  the  art  remained  undeveloped,  whether  in  the 
service  of  the  church  or  in  secular  and  popular  use,  and  in  both 
cases  in  strict  subservience  to  words.  The  growth  of  independent 
music  is  cntirdy  the  work  of  the  modem  world,  and  will  probably 
rank  in  the  esteem  of  posterity  as  its  highest  spiritual  achievement 
and  daim  to  gratitude,  when  the  mechanical  inventions  and 
apidications  of  applied  science,  which  now  occupy  so  dispropor- 
tionate a  part  <^  the  attention  of  humanity,  have  become  a 
normal  and  unregarded  part  of  its  existence. 

Moments  in  history  there  have  no  doubt  been  when  litoature 
and  the  manual  arts,  and  even  music,  have  been  swept  simul- 
taneooaly  along  a  single  stream  of  ideas  and  feelings.  Such  a 
moment  was  experienced  in  France  in  1830  and  the  following 
years,  when  (to  choose  only  a  few  of  the  greatest  names)  Hugo 
in  poetry,  Delacroix  in  painting,  and  Berlios  in  music  were 
roused  to  a  high  pitch  of  consentaneous  inspiration  by  the  new 
ideas  and  feelings  of  romanticism.  But  such  moments  are  rare 
and  exceptionaL  On  the  othet  hand,  it  is  very  possible  to  take 
the  whole  of  the  shaping  <Hr  manual  group  of  fine  arts  together 
and  to  pursue  their  history  connectedly  throughout  the  course 
of  dviliation.  By  the  history  of  art  what  is  usually  meant  is 
indeed  the  history  of  these  three  aits  with  that  of  some  of  their 
subordinate  and  connected  crafts.  Leaving  aside  the  arts  of 
the  nca  of  the  farther  East,  which,  profoundly  interesting 
as  they  axe,  have  but  gradually  tod  late  become  known  to  us, 
and  the  rdations  of  which  with  the  arts  of  the  nearer  East  and 
the  Mediterranean  are  still  quite  obscure — cleaving  these  aside, 
the  history  of  the  manual  arts  of  architecture,  painting  and 
sculpture  falls  naturally  into  several  great  periods  or  divisions  to 
some  extent  overlapping  each  other  but  in  the  main  consecutive. 

These  periods  are  roughly  as  follows:— 

I.  The  period  of  the  great  dvflizations  of  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Nile,  beginning  approximately  about  5000  B.C. 
^1^  and  ending,  roughly  speaking  (but  some  of  them 
me  much  eariier),  with  the  spread  of  Greek  power  and 
■''V  Greek  ideas  under  Alexander.  On  the  main  char- 
^  "*'  acteristics  of  the  ait  of  these  empires  we  have  already 
bad  occasion  to  touch. 

a.  The  Minoan  and  Mycenaean  period,  partly  contemporary 
with  the  above  and  dating  probably  from  about  3500  to  about 
1000  B.C.;  our  knowledge  of  this  is  due  entirely  to  quite  recent 
researches,  confined  at  present  to  certain  points  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  In  Crete  and  other  nlands  in  the  Mediterranean 
basin;  cnoog|i  Jias  already  been  revealed  to  prove  the  existence 
c^  an  Miginal  and  highly  devebped  palace-architecture  and  of 
forms  of  rdief-painting  and  of  all  the  minor  and  decorative 
arts  move  free  and  animated  than  anything  known  to  Egypt  or 
Atfyria.    (See  Ckete  and  Aegean  Civilzzation.) 

3.  The  Greek  and  Roman  period,  from  about  700  b.c  to  the 
final  triumph  of  Christianity,  say  A.D.  400.  During  the  first 
two  or  three  centuries  of  this  period  the  Hellenic  race,  beginning 
again  after  the  cataclysm  which  had  swallowed  up  the  earlier 
Mediterranean  dviliaations,  carried  to  perfection  its  most 
characteristic  art,  that  of  sculpture,  In  the  endeavour  to  embody 
worthily  its  ideas  of  the  supernatural  powers  governing  the  worid. 
Putting  aside  the  monstrous  gods  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  it 
found  its  Ideals  in  varieties  of  the  human  form  as  presented  by 
the  most  harmoniously  devdoped  spedmens  of  the  race  under 
conditionsof  thegreatcstbealth,activityaodgraoe.  Inthe^figures 


of  Greek  sculpture,  both  decorative  and  independent,  and  no 
doubt  in  Greek  painting  also  (but  of  that  we  can  only  judge  from 
such  spedmens  of  the  minor  handicrafts,  chiefly  vase-paintings, 
as  have  come  down  to  us) — ^in  these  were  set  for  the  whole 
Western  worid  the  types  and  standards  of  human  beauty,  and 
in  their  grouping  and  arrangement  the  types  and  standards 
of  rhythmical  composition  and  design.  Gradually  human  por- 
traiture and  themes  of  everyday  life  took  their  place  beside 
representations  of  the  gods  and  heroes.  New  schools  struck 
put  new  tendendes  within  certain  limits.  But  in  the  general 
standards  of  form  and  design  there  was  In  the  imitative  arts 
relatively  little  change,  thou^  towards  the  end  there  was  much 
failure  <^  skill,  throughout  the  whole  period.  The  one  great 
change  was  in  ardiitecture.  Greece  had  been  content  with  the 
constructive  system  of  columns  and  horizontal  entablature, 
and  under  that  system  had  invented  and  perfected  her  three 
successive  modes  or  orders  of  architecture — the  Doric,  Ionic  and 
Corinthian.  The  genius  of  Rome  invented  the  round  arch, 
and  by  help  of  that  system  erected  throughout  her  subject 
world  a  thousand  vast  constructions — temple,  palace,  bath, 
amphitheatre,  forum,  aqueduct,  triumphal  gate  and  the  rest — 
on  a  scale  of  monumental  grandeur  such  as  Greece  had  never 
known. 

4.  The  Christian  period,  from  about  400  to  about  1400. 
The  decay  or  petrifaction  of  the  imitative  arts  which  had  set 
in  during  the  latter  days  of  Rome  continued  during  all  the 
earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  period,  while  the  Western 
worid  was  in  process  of  remaking.  Free  painting  and  free 
sculpture  practically  ceased  to  exist  Ronuin  architecture 
underwent  modifications  under  the  influence  of  the  church  and 
of  the  new  conditions  of  life;  the  Byzantine  form,  touched  at 
certain  times  and  places  with  <»riental  influences,  developed 
itself  wherever  the  Eastern  Empire  still  stood  erect  in  decay; 
the  Romanesque  form,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  bu buian-conquered 
regions  of  the  west  and  north.  Sculpture  existed  for  centuries 
only  in  rudimentary  and  subordinate  forms  as  applied  to  archi- 
tecture; painting  only  in  forms  of  rigid  thouf^  sometimes 
impressive  hieratic  imagery,  whether  as  mosaic  in  the  apses  and 
vaults  of  churches,  as  rude  illumination  in  MSS.  and  service* 
books,  or  as  still  ruder  altar-painting  carried  on  according  to  a 
frozen  mechanical  tradition.  As  time  went  on  and  medieval 
institutions  developed  themsdves,  a  gradual  vitality  dawned 
in  all  these  arts.  In  architecture  the  introduction  of  the  pointed 
or  Gothic  arch  at  the  bcgiiming  of  the  13th  centuiy  led  to  almost 
as  great  a  revolution  as  that  brought  about  by  the  use  of  the 
round  or  vaulted  arch  among  the  Romans.  The  same  vital 
impulse  that  informed  the  new  Gothic  architecture  breathed 
into  the  still  quite  subordinate  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting 
(the  latter  now  induding  the  craft  of  glass-painting  for  chur<^ 
windows)  a  new  spirit  whether  of  devotional  intensity  or  sweet- 
ness, or  of  human  pathos  or  rugged  humour,  with  a  new  technical 
skill  for  its  embodiment.  We  have  not  set  down,  as  is  usually 
done,  a  specifically  (jothic  period  in  art,  for  this  reason.  The 
characteristic  of  the  whole  Christian  period  is  that  its  dominant 
art  is  architecture, -chiefly  employed  in  the  service  of  the  church, 
with  painting  and  sculpture  only  subordinatdy  introduced  for 
its  enrichment.  It  makes  no  essential  difference  that  from  the 
5th  to  the  1 2th  century  the  forms  of  this  art  wtfe  derived  with 
various  modifications  from  the  round-arched  architecture  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  by  the  Z3th  century  new  forms  both  of  con- 
struction and  decoiaticm,  in  which  the  round  arch  was  rej^ced 
by  the  pointed,  had  been  invented  in.  France,  and  from  thence 
spread  abroad  to  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  and  last  and  most  superficially  to  Italy.  The  essential 
difference  only  b^;ins  when  the  imitative  arts,  sculpture  and 
painting,  b^in  to  emandpate  and  detach  themsdves,  to  exist 
and  strive  after  perfection  on  their  own  account.  This  happened 
first  and  very  partially  in  Italy  with  the  artificers  of  the  Z3th 
and  Z4th  centuries— with  the  sctilptors  Nicola,  Giovanni,  ud 
Andrea  Pisano;  the  Sienese  group  of  painters,  Ducdo, 
Martini,  and  the  Lorenzetti;  and  the  Horentine  group, 
(if  Cimabue  is  not  a  myth}*  Giotto  and  the  Glott 
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devdopment  of  the  rapid  and  flowing  craft  of  fresco  in  place  of 
the  laborious  and  piecemeal  craft  of  mosaic  (henceforth  for 
several  centuries  almost  lost)  was  a  great  aid  to  this  movement. 
After  a  period  of  something  like  stagnation,  the  movement 
received  a  vigorous  fresh  impulse  soon  after  1400,  at  about 
which  date  in  Italy  (not  till  near  a  century  later  in  northern 
Europe)  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  is  usually  fixed. 

5.  The  Renaissance  period,  from  about  1400  to  about  x6oo. 
The  passion  for  classic  literature,  stimulated  by  the  influence 
of  Greek  scholars  into  Italy  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople; 
the  enthusiastic  revival  of  dassic  forms  of  architecture  by 
architects  like  Bnmelleschi  and  Alberti;  the  achievements  in 
sculpture  and  painting  of  masters  like  Donatello  and  Masacdo, 
based  on  a  new  and  impassioned  study  ci  nature  and  the  antique 
together;  these  are  the  outstanding  and  universally  known 
symptoms  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  in  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  the  x  5th  century.  Promptly  and  contemptuously 
in  Italy,  much  more  gradudly  and  incompletely  in  the  north, 
Gothic  principles  of  construction  and  decoration  were  cast 
aside  for  rlattiral  principles,  as  reformulated  by  eager  spirits 
from  a  combined  study  of  Roman  remains  and  of  the  text  of 
Vitruvius.  To  the  ideal  types  of  devout  and  prayer-wom, 
ascetic  and  spiritualized  humanity  (tempered  in  certain  subjects 
with  elements  of  the  homely  and  the  grotesque),  which  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages  had  dictated  to  the  sculptor  and  the 
painter,  succeeded  ideals  of  physical  power,  beauty  and  grace 
rivalling  the  Hellenic.  The  personages  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  story  were  brought  into  visible  kindred  with  those  of  ancient 
paganism.  In  the  hands  of  certain  artists  a  fortunate  blending 
of  the  two  ideals  yielded  results  of  a  poignant  and  tmique  charm, 
which  for  us,  who  are  the  heirs  both  of  antiquity  and  the  middle 
ages,  is  far  from  being  yet  exhausted.  At  the  same  time,  the 
love  alike  of  republics,  great  princes,  churchmen,  nobles  and 
merchants  for  works  of  art  gave  employment  to  sculptors  and 
paintto  on  themes  other  than  ecdesiasticaL  The  taste  for  dvic 
or  personal  commemoration,  for  portraiture,  for  illustrations 
of  allcgoiy,  romance  and  dassic  ^ble,  covered  with  pictures 
the  walls  of  council  halls,  of  public  and  private  palaces,  and  of 
villas.  The  invention  of  the  oil  meditmi  by  the  painters  of 
Flanders,  and  its  gradual  adoption  by  the  Venetians  and  other 
schools  of  Italy  for  all  purposes  except  the  external  decorations 
of  buildings,  added  enormously  to  the  resources  of  the  art  in 
rivalry  with  nature,  and  to  the  splendour  of  its  results  as  objects 
of  pride  and  luxury.  The  glories  of  matured  Italian  art  reacted, 
not  always  favourably,  on  Uie  north.  The  great  days  of  Flemish 
painting  had  been  from  about  1430  to  1500,  before  any  i^pred- 
able  influence  of  the  Renaissance  had  touched  the  schools  of 
Brussels,  of  Bruges' or  of  Antwerp.  By  about  1520  the  artists 
of  those  schools  had  begun,  except  in  portraiture,  to*  lose  their 
native  vigour  and  ori^nality  by  contact  with  the  alien  south. 
Among  the  great  artists  of  Germany  in  the  first  half  of  the  x6tb 
century  the  work  of  one  or  two,  like  Burgkmair  and  Holbein, 
shows  Italian  influence  reconciled  not  unsuccessfully  with  native 
instinct;  but  DUrer,  the  greatest  of  them,  remained  in  all 
essentials  Gothic  and  German  to  the  eiuL  During  the  last  half 
of  the  century,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  alike  yielded^ 
little  but  work  of  mongrel  Teutonized  Italian  or  Italianised* 
Teutonic  type,  until  towards  its  dose  Rubens  accomplished,  in 
the  fire  of  his  prodigious  temperament,  a  true  fusion  of  Flemish 
and  Venetian  qualities,  at  the  same  time  dosing  ^oriously 
the  Renaissance  period  property  so  called,  and  handing  on  an 
example  which  irresistibly  affected  a  great  part  of  modem 
painting. 

6.  Modem  period,  from  about  x6oo  to  the  present  time. 
During  this  period  architecture  remained  in  all  European 
countries,  until  the  xpth  century,  more  or  less  oompletdy  under 
the  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  prindples  of  the 
dassical  revival  had  during  a  century  or  more  of  transition  been 
gradually  absorbed,  first  by  France,  then  by  Germany,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Spain,  and  last  by  EngUud,  each  country  modify- 
ing the  style  according  to  its  degree  of  knowledge  or  ignorance, 
its  needs,  instincts  and  traditions.    Sculpture,  which  in  the 


hands  of  the  great  masters  of  the  earlier  and  later  Renaissance 
in  Italy  had  almost  equalled  its  andent  glories,  nay,  in  those  of 
Michelangdo  had  actually  surpassed  them  in  the  qualities  at 
least  of  superhuman  energy  and  intellectual  ciqpression— 
sculpture  lost  the  sense  of  its  true  limitations,  and  entered, 
with  the  woric  of  Bernini  and  even  earlier,  into  an  extravagant 
or  "  baroque  "  period  of  relaxed  and  bulging  line,  of  exaggerated 
and  ostentatious  virtuosity.  In  this  it  followed  the  lead  given 
by  Italian  architecture,  by  Jesuit  church  architecture  especially, 
at  and  after  the  height  of  the  Catholic  reactioxL  From  the 
monumental  and  memorial  purposes  which  sculpture  prindpally 
serves,  it  remained  still,  except  in  purely  iconic  uses,  attached 
to  or  dependent  on  architecture.  Not  so  painting,  which  asserted 
its  independence  more  and  more.  In  Protestant  countries  the 
old  ecdesiastical  patronage  of  the  art  had  quite  died  out;  in 
those  that  remained  Catholic  it  continued,  and  even  received 
a  new  stimulus  from  the  anti-Protestant  reaction.  The  demand 
for  reh'giotts  art  was  supplied  with  abundance  of  traditional 
facility,  of  technical  accomplishment  and  devotional  display, 
but  wiUi  a  loss  of  the  old  sincerity  and  inspiration.  Alm<»t  all 
painting,  even  for  the  most  extensive  and  monumental  phases 
of  decoration  in  church  or  palace  or  dvic  hall,  was  on  canvas 
stretched  over  or  fitted  into  its  allotted  space  in  the  architecture, 
and  the  art  of  fresco,  even  in  Venice,  its  last  stronghold,  was 
for  a  time  neglected  or  forgotten.  Portable  paintings  for  princely 
or  private  galleries  and  cabinets  became  the  chief  and  most 
characteristic  products  of  the  art.  Hie  subjects  of  pa»nt'"g 
multiplied  themadves.  All  maimer  of  new  aspects  of  life  and 
nature  were  brought  within  the  technical  compass  of  the  painter. 
Besides  devotional  and  classical  subjects  and  portraiture,  daily 
life  in  all  its  phases,  down  to  the  homdiest  and  grossest,  the 
life  of  the  parlour  and  the  tavern,  of  fidd  and  shore  and  sea, 
with  landscape  in  all  its  varieties,  took  their  place  as  material 
for  the  painter.  The  troths  of  indoor  and  outdoor  atmosphere 
were  transUted  on  canvas  for  the  first  time.  The  Dutchmen 
from  about  1620  to  1670  were  the  most  active  innovators  and 
path-breakers  of  modem  art  along  all  these  lines.  The  greatest 
of  them,  Rembrandt,  dealt,  as  has  been  said,  like  a  master  and  a 
magirian  with  the  problems  of  human  individuality  as  revealed 
in  a  mysterious  colour  and  shadow  world  of  his  own  invention. 
At  the  same  time  a  painter  of  no  less  power  in  Spain,  Velazquez, 
viewing  the  world  in  the  natural  light  of  every  day,  showed  for 
the  first  time  how  vitally  and  subtly  paint  could  rmder  the 
relief  and  mutual  values  of  figures  and  objects  in  space,  the 
essential  troth  of  their  visible  relations  and  reactions  in  the 
envdoping  atmosphere.  The  achievement  of  these  two  victorious 
innovators  has  only  come  to  be  fully  understood  in  our  own  day. 
The  simultaneous  conquest  of  Claude  le  Lonain,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  over  the  atmospheric  glow  of  sunimer  and  sunset  <md  the 
Roman  Campagna  and  the  adjacent  hiUa  and  coasts,  found 
acceptance  instantly,  len  perhaps  for  its  own  sake  than  because 
of  the  classical  associations  of  the  sceneiy  which  he  depicted. 
The  vast  widening  of  the  fidd  of  the  paintoPs  art  and  mult^ca- 
tion  of  its  subjects,  which  thus  took  place  at  the  dawn  of  the^ 
modem  period,  were  gains  attended  by  one  drawback,  the  kss,' 
namdy,  of  the  sense  of  high  seriousness  and  universal  appeal 
which  belonged  to  the  art  while  its  themes  had  been  those  of 
rdigion  and  dassic  story  almost  exdusivdy. 

During  the  three  himdred  or  so  years  of  the  modem  period, 
academical  schools  attempting,  more  or  lesi  unsuccenfully, 
to  carry  on  the  great  ItaUan  and  dasidcal  traditions 
of  the  Renaissance  have  ix>t  ceased  to  exist  side  by  «•' 
side  with  those  which  have  striven  to  txprtss  new 
ways  of  seeing  and  feeling.  Sometimes,  as  in  France 
first  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  again  for  forty  years  horn,  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  to  the  dawn  of  romanticism,  such 
schools  have  succeeded  in  crushing  out  and  discxeditiiig  all 
efforts  in  other  directions.  Between  these  two  qwdis,  say 
from  17x0  to  1780,  French  x8th-centuiy  ideals  of  social  ekganoe 
and  brilliant  frivolity  expressed  themsdves  in  forms  of  great 
accomplishment  and  vivadty  both  in  poetry  and  sculpture, 
from  the  days  of  Watteau  to  those  of  Fragonard  and  Qodioa. 
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At  the  Mine  time  Enitud  pmdund  one  of  tlie  Bmt  and  mt  tlic 
HDic  time  DCMt  Eutioul  And  downright  muten  of  the  bnoli  in 
Hoguth;  two  of  Ibe  greatat  ariiUiamtic  poitnit-paiiiteii  of  the 
mild  in  RtyDoldi  lod  Cuotboraucb,  etch  ol  whom  nM>di£ed 
(cconliiig  to  hii  own  initiDCti  Ibe  Indltion  InqiMled  in  the 
prcvioin  ccnlui)'  by  Vin  Dyck,  the  (natot  piq)Q  of  Rnbeiu 
(Reynolds  [uslii|*ntbIlii)iB9ueiKStliaW<if  Rembrudt  tod  the 
in  thaiaf  ttpal  ibtaa),  _FuMcd  luubape  in  the 
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end  often  injured  dperimenti  of  Turner,  and  to  the  nunnrer 
but  Dwn  Kcun  ndiKvenHnti  of  Comuble  in  the  nine  field, 
ind  nade  thii  ooontty  the  •cksowledsed  pioDcec  of  modtni 

which  puiid  over  Europe,  in  the  Inter  yean  of  tlM  iSth  ccntuiy 
had  piodacHi  in  ardilMctarc  acDenily  a  return  to  leveret 
principles  and  purer  Una,  in  roKtlan  from  the  baroque  and  Ilie 
nxoCD  KenalaaiKe  Uyiei  td  the  preceding  century  and  •  lulf. 

In  Italian  sculpiuie,  the  aame  movtment  bopSnd  during  the 
Nipoleoziic  period  the  ova-honeyed  accompliihment  ol  Canova 
and  hii  icbaal;  in  nortbcni  BCulptnn,  the  DMte  truly  anlique 
bai  alnwsi  wholly  imitativi  »o^  of  TborwaldMD,  and  Ibe  pure 
and  ihytlimic  gnce  of  the  Englisb  Flaiman,  a  line  nuuter  of 
doigD  tbou^  icartdy  of  iculptuie  itricily  ao  called.  The 
lamsmovsnent  again  wu  partly  re^ioniible  in  Eogliih  painting 
and  ilhBtratioD  Itom  about  i7;o  to  iSio  for  much  pastani  and 
idytHe  wort  of  agreeable  but  ihaSow  degance.  In  French 
pajptlpf  the  daiaic  movement  struck  deeper.  Altmg  with 
much  would-be  Roman  altltudinixing  there  waa  much  leal^  if 
rigid,  power  b  the  work  of  David,  much  accompliahcd  purity 
and  ¥w«tllc9)  In  that  ol  Prud'hon.  The  last  and  trust  daulc 
of  Fraatc,  and  at  the  tane  time  in  ponnilure  the  gitaiest 
reaHat,  In^rea,  held  high  Ibe  atandard  of  his  fame  even  through 
and  post  the  great  romantic  revival  which  iiegan  with  Cfritault 
and  culminated  In  Dclacroiiand  the  school  of  landscape  painten 
.who  had  received  their  inspiration  from  Comuble.  The  euiIq 
ioatiDctaemhodied  in  the  Romantic  movement  were  tbe  avaken- 
ing  ol  the  human  spirit  to  an  enger  tetnBpective  love  of  the  pait, 
and  eepcdally  of  the  medieval  jrat,  and  simultuieaiuly  to  a 
new  pataioa  lor  tbe  beauties  of  nature,  and  specially  of  wild 
nature  Getnuny  and  England  preceded  France  in  this  double 
awakening;  in  both  countriea  the  movement  inspired  a  6ne 
hterature,  but  in  neither  did  it  eipreas  itself  ao  fully  and  leif- 
ttndcioaaly  through  Hlerature  and  the  other  arta  together  as 
it  did  in  France  when  the  hour  itiuck.  Tbe  revival  ol  medievtl 
tesiiDenl  in  Germany  had  Inspired  coRipinitively  early  in  ibe 
century  the  Itarocd  but  •omewbat  aridly  ascetic  and  esentially 
""r-i"'"^''^'  work  1^  tbe  group  ol  titiiti  who  styled  themselves 
^fftnrrrtff  la  EngUnd  the  same  revival  expressed  itself 
duringagreat  part  of  the  Victorian  age  in  an  enthusiaaticietum 
to  tbe  eariy  Gothic  ecdeaiastical  styles  ol  architecture,  a  return 
uauccenf  ol  upon  the  whole,  because  m  pursuit  of  archaeological 
aitd  grammatical  detaQ  the  root  qualiliei  of  right  propoitioo 
aikd  orpnk  design  were  lOo  often  neglected. 
Allied  with  this  Gothic  revival,  and  Wimulated  like  It  by  the 
pmuaiiTe  conviction  and  brilliant  resource  of  Ruikin  in  criticism 

waslbeprt-Ripbaelitemovementinpainling.  Among 
P*/^  the  aniui  identified  with  Ibla  movement  there  was 
^H^^'^    little  really  in  common  ercept  in  impatience  of  the 

prevailing  modea  ol  tonpty  academic  convention  or 
anecdotic  frivolity.  Tbe  name  covered  lor  a  white  tbe  essentially 
divergent  aims  of  a  vigorous  unintellectual  aaftsman  like 
UiOaia,  fired  lor  a  few  yean  in  youth  by  contact  with  more 
Inaagioalivv  tonpcnunents,  of  a  strenuous  imitator  ol  imharmon. 
iied  kxnl  coioun  and  unsubordinated  natural  facts  like  HoUnan 
Himt,  and  of  bora  poets  and  impassioned  medievalisLa  like 
RosaeUi  and  after  him  Burne-Jones.  Meantime  in  France, 
pulling  aiide  the  woA  of  the  great  Delacroii,  the  impulse  of 
iS^apraaed  itself  best  and  moat  laalin^y  in  the  monumental 
work  of  Datmuer  both  in  caricature  and  romance,  the  improiive 
and  'igiifrrfp'  ireatmcnl  of  peaaant  tile  and  labour  by  J.  F. 


Millet,  the  vitally  truthful  pastoral  and  landwape  work  irf 
TVoyon,  Corot,  Daubigny  tai  tbe  test. 

Since  the  eihauuioa  of  Ibe  Romantic  movEment,  the  other 
■UDvement  that  have  been  taUnt  place  In  Eunpean  art  have 
been  too  nunKioui  and  too  rapid  to  ba  touched  on  f,,,,, 
here  tc  any  purpoae.    8oth  In  iculptnn  and  painting  ^mar 
Fiance  hu  Ukn  and  hdd  tbe  lead.    Uention  ba*  *y 
already  been. made  d  tbe  vgedMi  tendency  in  leoent  ^* 
icutptun  identified  with  the  naioe  and  influence  of  Rodin.    In 
panting  there  haa  been  the  fertiUiing  and  trantfoiming  influence 
of  Japan  <Hi  the  decorative  Ideals  of  the  Weit;     there  haVa 
beet  niccaaivdy  the  Realist  movement,  the  moveaienta  of 
Ibe  Imprtsdonlits,  the  LuminiatB,  the  Neo.impreaeloniu*,  tbo 
tnlepeitdent*,  movement)  Initiated  almoit  alwayi  In  Paiia, 
and  In  other  countries  eagerly  adopted  and  ahaoibed,  or  angrily 
csntiovened  and  deoauiiccd,  or  simply  neglected  and  Ignored 
according  to  Ibe  predilection  of  this  or  that  gmiqi  tg  artiats 
and  critics;    there  haa  been  a  vast  amount  of  beterogeneoua, 
hurried,   conlident  and  clamant  ItiDovatlng  activity  in  thia 
direction  and  In  that,  much  of  if  perhaps  doorned  to  futility  in 
the  eyes  of  pcaterity.  but  at  any  nte  then  has  not  been  atag- 


wridigs  actually  cefened  to  in  the  ten,  Encliih  (noilatiiiiii  being 
mi  iiiiancd  when  they  eairt:  AriRotk,  PeOta,  edited  with  cHiiral 
K.ui  und  a  traulation  by  S.  H.  Butdier  (189B);  S.  H.  Buteher, 
A  r.tUJb'i  nan  el  Ptdry  a»f  Pimi  An,  with  a  critical  tot  and  a 
tr.in^ljtioo  of  the  Pitlia  (igoa);  Ptalo,  lU/mUit,  bk.1t.39S  IT., 
6&J  if.  (Grore,  iii,  IIT  ff.i  Jowett,  iiL  4^  «.):  B.  BoauKiuet. 
/■ir»fiM(iiiii  (II  HirTj  P»i(Mof*y  ^  Wm  j4rt  HHfcli*),  translation 
Willi  notes  and  pieEaloiy  essay  (1896)1  Tin  Plulmitij  tf  Art,  m 
/■I'ododini  u  lit  SdtKx  sf  ^«lkru>,  by  Hegel  and  C.  L  Micbclec 
tr..'».  H<ulie(iU6]:  SiiuUa,  Briifi  iSir  He  HUUiiclii  EnMtuv 
ill  ATouctn  (mna.  by  C.  I.  Weiis,  with  preface  by  ].  Chapnian. 
>t4S;  sluin  Bohn'i  Stindud  Ubniy,  iM)f  Httben  SpueH. 

F-ilPrhmplu.ch.  xxii.;  CottWed  Semper,  iJiriWi  (l«6»-lB6a)l 
HiiipolyteTaine,  I}(J'i:AUdiurrdr((iS67},  PkOaitpkU  M  taH  t% 
G,.;!  {ii6g),Fkihioil«titrolmJulu,Pkil6u^iUraH<lmi 
It!  Pfjyi.ftu  (tiinslatiaas  hi  5  vols,  by  J.  Duraad,  New  Votk,  lUo); 
li.„\6niM,DitSpiiUArMe<iKliim(lig9:  Irans.  by  E.  L.  Baldwin, 


-,  .,. SjiiU  da  Titn  (»od  ed.,  190?;  "ti -,  ^  _ 

E,l,l«Ai.ie9a);  EnutCinK.DliXiiMairdirZHUIIiBM:  Dans, 
in  thQ  Anthnpaloiical  Series,  I auj;  VriS  Kim,  Tlf  OrMiu^.4rl 
(I'^J;  G.  Baldsfla  Brown,  rt^Ffm  £u  (lod  ed.,  I9S2);  t'elil 

Cln,7feOiV™io/(Jf  Jnrjri)/fl«iB(y(ijo8].     Fora  Emcralllidilry 


■raa  uaderlaken  by  Giulio  Carotti  (EngLi^  tniiaUtion  by  Alice  Todd, 
1909)-  (S.  C) 

riNOBR,  one  of  the  five  mcmben  with  which  tbe  haiu]  ta 
terminated,  a  digit;    sometlmta  [be  word  is  restricted  to  the 

Teutonic  languages,  cf.  Dutch  vinpr  and  Ger,  Pinia\  probably 


le  origin  i 
pearing  in  Greek  n 
ApftnditiJar.) 

nHOEB-AHD-TD^  Clu*  Root  o 
planl-disease  known  botaoioitly  a: 


n  then 


.    (See  Suunm; 


iiotitm 


mips,  radishes  and  other  cultivated 
wild  members  of  the  order  Crudferae.  It  il  one  aS  the 
illed  Sbme-fungi  or  Myiogastres.  The  presence  of  the 
ise  is  indicated  by  nodules  or  warty  outgrowths  on  the 
,  which  sometimes  becomes  much  swollen  and  ultimately 
,  emitting  an  unpleasant  amelL  The  disease  it  contracted 
I  spores  present  in  the  soil,  whiiJi  enter  tlie  root-  Tbe 
.site  develops  within  the  living  cells  ol  the  plant,  forming 
liry  mass  oi  protoplasm  knoita  as  tbe  fiamtodiwt,  tbe  form 
hicb  alien  from  time  to  time.  The  cells  which  have  been 
eked  increaK  enormously  in  sise  and  the  diaeaae  apreada 
1  ceQ  to  cell  Ultimately  the  pksnwdium  becomes  roolved 
numerous  minute  round  qnn*  which,  on  the  decay  of  tht 
,  are  set  free  in  tlie  soiL    A  preventive  is  quicklime,  the 
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FINGER-PRINTS— FINIGUERRA 


Fingtr^nd-TM  iPlaaiatdieplara  Bnitiiat). 
I,  Turnip  irtvked  by  the  divav,  Trdiind. 
I,  AccUof  tlie  tiune  con  lining  (he  plumodiuia ;  the  ud 

■t  the  dd«  an  unaflected. 
),  tnftctei]  «U,  ihawini  ipm  [anutiDn.    3,  ],  highly  rai 


FlHeBR-P&niTS.  The  UK  □{  finger^rinli  as  >  ayitem  of 
idcDtificilion  (f.i.)  is  of  very  alideiit  origin,  vid  vsi  koown 
lioin  Uk  euliesl  dayi  in  the  Eul  vhen  the  impreuioD  of  hii 
thumb  wu  the  monuch'i  ugD-miDuil.  Anlicolthiipnctice 
i)  till]  piaerved  io  the  fbnnal  confirmatlOB  o[  i  legal  dacumenl 
by  "  delivering  "  it  aa  one't  "  Oct  and  deed."  Tlie  pemunent 
chincler  ot  the  fiagei-print  was  fini  put  lorwnrd  scientifically 
in  i8i3~by  J,  E.  Pmklaje,  *n  eminent  pnfeuor  of  physiology, 
who  read  a  paper  before  the  univertity  of  BrenUu,  »d(!udng  nine 
ilBOdaid  types  of  impreuioEi  and  advocaling  >  lysleni  df  classi- 
fication which  Bllracted  no  grest  attention.  Bewick,  the 
English  draughtsman,  struck  with  the  delicate  qiuhlics  of  the 
lineation,  made  engravings  oE  the  Impression  of  two  of  his  finger- 
tips and  used  them  as  signatures  for  bl*  work.  Sir  Francis 
Gallon,  who  laboured  to  introduce  finger-prints,  points  out  that 
they  were  proposed  for  the  identification  of  Chinese  inunignnta 
when  ccgitteiing  their  arrival  in  the  United  States.  In  India, 
Sir  William  Htrjcbd  desired  to  use  finger-prints  In  the  tnurls 
of  tlie  Hugli  district  to  prevent  false  penonation  and  fix 
the  identity  upon  the  executants  of  documents.  The .  Bengal 
police  under  the  wise  administration  of  Sir  E.  R.  Henry,  after- 
waids  chief  commissioner  of  the  London  metropolitan  poDce, 
usefully  adopled  finger-prints  for  the  detection  ol  crime,  an 
eianiple  followed  in  many  public  departmeBta  in  India.  A 
transfer  of  property  Is  attested  by  the  thumb-mark,  so  are 
documents  when  registiicd,  and  kdvonca  made  (o  opium- 


under  the 


and  impost  un 


anlly  at 


le  human  hand 
.  The  skin  Is  traversed 
in  all  directions  by  creases  and  ridgH,  which  are  ineradicable 
and  ahow  no  change  from  childhood  to  extreme  old  age.  The 
persistence  of  the  marking  of  the  finger-Iips  has  been  proved 
beyond  all  queslioo,  and  this  univenaDy  accqited  quality  has 
tieen  the  basis  of  the  present  syalem  of  identificaiion.  The 
impreisions,  when  examined,  show  that  the  ridges  appear  In 
certain  Gied  patterns,   from  which  u  alphabet  of  sigu  oc  k 


he  result  of  much  experiment  a  fourfold  teheme  of  cbiafi- 
>n  has  been  evolved,  and  the  various  type*  emptoyed 
styled  "arches,"  "loops,"  "whorls"  and  " conipojiia." 
re  are  seven  mihrliwrs,  and  all  are  perfectly  diitiniiiiiLable 
in  expert,  who  can  ducribc  each  by  its  piarticular  symbol 
he  code  arranged,  so  that  the  whole  "  print  "  can  be  read 
distinct  and  separate expreiaioiL  Very  few,and  thesimplcst, 
'  ir  taking  the  print — «  sheet  of  white 


lult. 


-hanging  character  of  the  finger-prints  bu  npe«tedly 
helped  in  the  detection  of  crime.  We  may  quote  the  cue  of  tbe 
thief  who  broke  into  a  mideiK«  and  among  other  ihinga  helped 
binuelf  (o  E  glaaa  ol  wine,  leaving  two  finger-prints  Upon  the 
tumbler  which  were  lubeequeatly  found  lo  be  identical  with 
thoH  of  a  notorious  criminal  who  was  arrested,  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  convicted,  Aoolher  bursar  effected  entrance  by  re- 
moving a  pane  of  ^ass  from  a  basement  window,  hut,unba[^y 
for  him,  left  hia  imprints,  which  were  referred  to  the  registry 
and  found  to  agree  eiactly  with  those  of  a  convict  at  largii 
his  address  was'  known,  and  when  visited  some  of  the  stolen 
property  was  found  In  his  possession.  In  Indiaa  murderer  was 
identified  by  tbe  brown  mark  of  a  blood-stained  thumb  he  had 
left  when  rummaging  amongil  (he  papers  of  the  deceased. 
This  man  was  convicted  of  theft  but  not  of  the  murder.       ' 

The  keystone  to  the  whole  system  Is  the  central  office  where 
the  register  or  index  of  all  criminals  is  kept  for  ready  reference. 
The  operators  need  no  special  ^fts  or  lengthy  training;  method 
and  accuracy  suffice,  and  abuhdani  checks  exist  to  obviate 
incorrect  da^fication  and  reduce  the  liability  to  error. 

AtTTROUTiis.— F.  Caltsn.    Flaw  PrnU   [it^l],  .PwMrnI 

Dirctmria  (1695)1   E.  R.  Henry.  Cloinfiialim  ami  Via  •^riapi 

FriiUi;    A.  Y-rat.  L'ldtntificaiim  tar  let  im/KeaOit  ditilaUi  pit- 

— -—  '■ — '-  K.  Windt.  R.  S.  Kodicek.DojU^h/M.     VcnBerHtti 

"     ijSin^Hiinwtai  (Vienna.  1904):    E. 

Idfniifiea^iii*  del  r^iiditttBei  pdf  la 


sc 


'rtfnabirifbtn  _..  . 


1907). 


1904):    K.    Fauldi.    Ciiid.     .    ....    - 

*  (jms.  Crimiital  Ittpenitoiwit  (traos-  J-  ai 


LG.) 


FIHDO,  or  Fekod  (Ama-PtHpi,  "wanderers"),  a  Bantu- 
Negro  people,  allied  to  the  Zulu  family,  who  have  given  their 
name  to  the  district  of  FIngoland,  the  S.W.  portion  of  tbe 
Transkel  division  of  the  Cape  province.  The  Fiogo  tribes  were 
formed  from  the  nations  broken  up  by  Chaka  and  bis  Zuin; 
after  some  years  of  oppression  by  the  Xosa  they  appealed  to  the 
Cape  government  in  183s,  and  were  permitted  by  Sir  Benjaaiii 
D'Urban  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Fish  river.  Tbey 
have  been  always  loyal  to  tbe  British,  and  have  steadily  advanced 
in  sodal  respects.  They  have  largely  adapted  ihemsdves  to 
western  culture,  wearing  European  dothes  supporting  their 
schools  by  voluntary  contributions,  editing  newspapers,  translat- 
ing English  poetry,  and  setting  their  national  aongs  to  ouTCCt 
music.  The  majority  call  themselves  Christians  and  many  of 
them  have  intermarried  with  Europeans.     (See  lUmis,) 

PIHUL  (a  variant  of  "  final ";    Ut.  fixii,  end],  an  aicB- 

buttress,  or  canopy,  consisting  of  a  bunch  of  fohage,  *hkk 
bean  a  doseaffinily  to  the  ciodiets  (f.I>.)  running  up  the  gables, 
turrets  or  spires,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  formed  by  uniting 
four  or  more  crockets  together.  Sometimes  tbe  term  is  in- 
correctly Implied  to  B  imall  pinoade  of  which  ft  li  only  tbe 
termination  (see  Epi). 
PIHIOUERRA,  HASD  [i.e.  Tomuso]  (1416-1464),  FlorentlDt 


aughtjmi 


are  partly  mythical.  Vasari  represents  bim  as  having  becc  the 
first  inventor  of  the  art  of  engraving  (using  that  word  ia  ill 
popular  sense  of  taking  Impressions  on  paper  from  dcsgos 
engraved  on  metal  plates),  and  Vasari's  account  was  univenaDy 

What  we  actually  know  fiom  contemporary  documeati  (f 
Fiuiguerra,  his  origin,  his  life,  and  hia  work,  is  aa  foQows.    Be 
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ms  the  son  of  Antonio,  and  grandson  of  Tommaso  Finiguerra  or 
Finigucrri,  both  goldsmiths  of  Florence^  and  was  bom  in  Sta 
Lucia  d'Ognissanti  in  1426.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  hereditary 
profession  of  goldsmith  and  was  early  distinguished  for  his  work 
in  nicUo.  In  his  twenty-third  year  (1449)  we  find  note  of  a 
sulphur  cast  from  a  nidio  of  his  workmanship  being  handed 
over  by  the  painter  Alessio  Baldovinetti  to  a  customer  in  pay- 
ment or  exchange  for  a  dagger  received.  In  2452  Maso  delivered 
and  was  paid  for  a  niellated  silver  pax  commissioned  for  the 
baptistery  of  St  John  by  the  consuls  of  the  gild  of  merchants 
or  Calimara.  By  this  time  he  seems  to  have  left  his  father's 
workshop:  and  we  know  that  he  was  in  partnership  with  Piero 
di  BartolommeO  di  SaB  and  the  great  Antonio  Pollaiuolo  in  Z457f 
when  the  firm  had  an  order  for  a  pair  of  fine  silver  candlestidis 
for  the  church  of  San  Jacopo  at  Fistoia.  In  1459  we  find  Fini- 
guerra noted  in  the  house-book  of  Giovanni  Rucellai  as  one  of 
several  distinguished  artists  with  whose  worics  the  Casa  Rucellai 
was  adorned.  In  1462  he  is  recorded  as  having  supplied  another 
wealthy  Florentine,  Cino  di  Filippo  Rinuccini,  with  waist- 
buckles,  and  in  the  years  next  following  with  forks  and  spoons 
for  chrstening  presents.  In  1463  he  drew  cartoons,  the  heads 
of  which  were  coloured  by  Alessio  Baldovinetti,  for  five  or  more 
figures  for  the  sacristy  of  the  duomo,  which  was  being  decorated 
in  wood  inlay  by  a  group  of  artists  with  Giuliano  da  Maiano  at 
their  head.  On  the  X4th  of  December  1464  Maso  Finiguerra 
made  his  w91,  and  died  shortly  afterwards^ 

These  documentary  facts  are  supplemented  by  several  writers 
of  the  next  generation  with  statements  more  or  less  authoritative. 
Thus  Bacdo  Bandinelli  says  that  Maso  was  among  the  young 
artists  who  worked  under  Ghiberti  on  the  famous  gates  of  the 
baptistery;  Benvenuto  Cellini  that  he  was  the  finest  master  of 
his  day  in  the  art  of  niello  engraving,  and  that  his  masterpiece 
was  a  pax  of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  baptistery  of  St  John;  that 
being  no  great  draughtsman,  he  in  most  cases,  including  that  of 
the  above-mentioned  pax,  worked  from  drawings  by  Antonio 
Pollaiuolo.  Vasari,  on  the  other  hand,  allowing  that  Maso  was 
a  much  inferior  draughtsman  to  Pollaiuolo,  mentions  nevertheless 
a  number  of  original  drawings  by  him  as  existing  in  his  own 
collection,  "  with  figures  both  draped  and  nude,  and  histories 
drawn  in  water-colour."  Vasari's  account  was  confirmed  and 
amplified  in  the  next  century  by  Baldinucci,  who  says  that  he 
has  seen  many  drawings  by  Finiguerra  much  in  the  manner  of 
Masacdo;  adding  that  Maso  was  beaten  by  Pollaiuolo  in  com- 
petition for  the  reliefs  of  the  great  silver  altar-table  commission 
by  the  menchants'  gild  for  the  l>aptistery  of  St  John  (this  famous 
work  b  now  preserved  in  the  Opera  del  Duomo).  But  the  para- 
graph of  Vasari  which  has  chiefly  held  the  attention  of  posterity 
is  that  in  which  he  gives  ihis  craftsman  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  print  off  impressions  from  niello  plates  on  sulphur 
casts  and  afterwards  on  sheets  of  paper,  and  of  having  followed 
up  this  invention  by  engraving  copper-plates  for  the  express 
purpose  of  printing  impressions  from  them,  and  thus  became 
the  inventor  and  father  of  the  art  of  engraving  in  general. 
Finiguerra,  adds  Vasari,  was  succeeded  in  the  practice  of  engrav- 
ing at  Florence  by  a  goldsmith  called  Baccio  Baldini,  who,  not 
having  much  invention  of  his  own,  borrowed  his  designs  from 
other  artists  and  especially  from  BotticeUi.  In  the  last  years  of 
the  1 8th  century  Vasari *s  account  of  Finiguerra 's  invention  was 
held  to  have  received  a  decbive  and  startling  confirmation  under 
the  following  circumstances.  There  was  in  the  baptistery  at 
Florence  (now  in  the  Bargello)  a  beautiful  X5th-ccntury  niello 
pax  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The  Abate  Gori,  a  savant 
and  connoisseur  of  the  mid-century,  had  claimed  this  conjcctur- 
ally  for  the  woric  of  Finiguerra;  a  later  and  still  more  enthusi- 
astic virtuoso,  the  Abate  Zani,  discovered  first,  in  the  collection 
of  Count  Seratti  at  Le^om,  a  sulphur  cast  from  the  very  same 
nicUo  (this  cast  is  now  in  the  Britbh  Museum),  and  then,  in  the 
Natioiia]  library  at  Paris,  a  paper  inipression  corresponding  to 
both.  Here,  then,  he  proclaimed,  was  the  actual  material  first- 
fruit  of  Finigoerra's  invention  and  proof  positive  of  Vasari's 
Mcaxaqf. 

d's  iiBioai  discovery,  though  still  accq>ted  in  popular 


art  histories  and  museum  guides,  is  now  discredited  among 
serious  students.  For  one  thing,  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
art  of  printing  from  engraved  copper-plates  had  been  known  in 
Germany,  and  probably  in  Italy  also,  for  years  before  the  date 
of  Finiguerra's  alleged  invention.  For  another,  Maso's  pax  for 
the  baptistery,  if  Cellini  is  to  be  trusted,  represented  not  a 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  but  a  Crucifixion.  In  the  next  place,  its 
recorded  weight  does  not  at  all  agree  with  that  of  the  pax  daimed 
by  (jori  and  Zani  to  be  his.  Again,  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
strongest  argument  of  any,  all  authentic  records  agree  in  repre- 
senting Finiguerra  as  a  dose  associate  in  art  and  business  of 
Antonio  Pollaiuodo.  Now  nothing  is  more  marked  than  the 
special  style  of  Pollaiudo  and  his  group;  and  nothing  is  more 
unlike  it  than  the  style  of  the  Coronation  pax,  the  designer  of 
which  must  obviously  have  been  trained  in  quite  a  different 
school,  namdy  that  of  Filippo  LippL  So  this  seductive  identifica- 
tion has  to  be  abandoned,  and  we  have  to  look  dsewhere  for 
traces  of  the  real  work  of  Finiguerra.  The  only  fully  authenti- 
cated apedmens  which  exist  are  the  above-mentioned  tarsia 
figures,  over  half  life-size,  executed  from  his  cartoons  for  the 
sacristy  of  the  duomo.  But  his  hand  has  lately  been  conjectur- 
ally  recognized  in  a  number  of  other  things :  first  in  a  set  of 
drawings  of  the  school  of  Pollaiuolo  at  the  Uffizi,  some  of  which 
are  actually  inscribed  "  Maso  Finiguerra  "  in  a  17th-century 
writing,  probably  that  of  Baldinucd  himself;  and  secondly 
in  a  very  curious  and  important  book  of  nearly  a  hundred 
drawings  by  the  same  hand,  acquired  in  1888  for  the  British 
Museum.  The  Florence  series  depicts  for  the  most  part  figures 
of  the  studio  and  the  street,  to  all  appearance  members  of  the 
artist's  own  family  and  workshop,  drawn  direct  from  life.  The 
museum  volume,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  picture-chronide,  drawn 
from  imagination,  and  representing  paralld  figures  of  sacred 
and  profane  history,  in  a  chronological  series  from  the  Creation 
to  Julius  Caesar,  dressed  and  accoutred  with  inordinate  richness 
according  to  the  quaint  pictures  which  Tuscan  popular  fancy 
in  the  mid-isth  century  conjured  up  to  itself  of  the  ancient 
world.  Except  for  the  differences  naturally  resulting  from  the 
difference  of  subject,  and  that  the  one  series  are  done  from  life 
and  the  other  from  imagination,  the  technical  style  and  handling 
of  the  two  are  identicail  and  betray  unmistakably  a  common 
origin.  Both  can  be  dated  with  certainty,  from  their  style, 
costumes,  He,  within  a  few  years  of  1460.  Both  agree  strictly 
with  the  accounts  of  Finiguerra's  drawings  left  us  by  Vasari  and 
Baldinucd,  and  disagree  in  no  respect  with  the  character  of  the 
inlaid  figures  of  the  sacristy.  That  the  draughtsman  was  a 
goldsmith  is  proved  on  every  page  of  the  picture-chronide  by 
his  skill  and  extravagant  delight  in  the  ornamental  parts  of 
design— chased  and  jewdled  cups,  helmets,  shidds,  breastplates, 
scabbards  and  the  like, — as  weU  as  by  the  symmetrical  metallic 
forms  into  which  he  instinctively  conventionalizes  plants  and 
flowers.  That  he  was  probably  also  an  engraver  in  niello  appears 
from  the  fact  that  figures  from  the  Uffizi  series  of  drawings  are 
repeated  among  the  rare  anonymous  Florentine  niello  prints 
of  the  time  (the  chief  collection  of  which,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  marqub  of  Salamanca,  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  M.Edmondde 
Rothschild  in  Parb).  That  he  was  furthermore  an  engraver  on 
c<^per  seems  certain  from  the  fact  that  the  general  style  and 
many  particular  figures  and  features  of  the  Britbh  Museum 
chronicle  drawings  are  exactly  repeated  in  some  of  those  primitive 
15th-century  Florentine  prints  which  used  to  be  catalogued 
loosely  under  the  names  of  Baldini  or  Botticelli,  but  have  of 
late  yean  been  dassed  more  cautiously  as  anonymous  prints  in 
the  "  fine  manner "  (in  contradbtinction  to  another  contem- 
porary group  of  prints  in  the  "  broad  manner  ").  The  fine- 
manner  group  of  primitive  Florentine  engravings  itself  falb 
into  two  divisions,  one  more  archaic,  more  vigorous  and  original 
than  the  other,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  larger  and 
more  important  prints.  It  b  thb  division  which  the  drawings  of 
the  Chronicle  series  most  closely  resemble;  so  dosely  as  almost 
to  compd  the  condusion  that  drawings  and  engravings  are  by 
the  same  hand.  The  later  division  of  fine-manner  prints  represent 
a  certain  degree  of  technical  advance  from  the  earlier,  and  are 
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softer  in  st^e,  with  dements  oC  more  dassic  grace  and  playful- 
ness; their  motives  moreover  are  seldom  original,  but  are 
borrowed  from  various  sources,  some  from  German  engravings, 
some  from  Botticelli  or  a  designer  dosdy  aiun  to  him,  some 
from  the  pages  of  the  British  Museum  Chronide-book  itself, 
with  a  certain  softening  and  attenuating  of  their  rugged  spirit; 
as  though  the  book,  after  the  death  of  the  original  draughtsman- 
engraver,  had  remained  in  his  workshop  and  continued  to  be 
used  by  his  successors.  We  thus  find  oursdves  in  presence  of  a 
draughtsman  of  the  schod  of  Pdlaiudo,  some  of  whose  drawings 
bear  an  andent  attribution  to  Finiguerra,  while  all  agree  with 
what  is  otherwise  known  cS  him,  and  one  or  two  are  exactly 
repeated  in  extant  works  of  niello,  the  craft  which  was  peculiarly 
his  own;  others  being  intimately  related  to  the  eariiest  or  all 
but  the  earliest  works  of  Florentine  engraving,  the  kindred 
craft  which  tradition  avers  him  to  have  practised,  and  which 
Vasari  erroneously  believed  him  to  have  invented.  Suxdy, 
it  has  been  confidently  azgued,  this  draughtsman  must  be  no 
other  than  the  true  Finiguerra  himself.  Ihe  argument  has  not 
yet  been  universally  accepted,  but  ndther  has  any  competent 
criticism  appeared  to  shake  it;  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  for 
the  present  as  holding  the  fidd. 

BiBLiOGRArHV.— See  Bandtnelli  in  Bottari,  RaceoUa  di  UUere 
(I754)>  i-  P'  )[5:  Vasari  (ed.  Milaneai),  i.  p.  aoo.  iii.  p.  306;  Ben* 
venuto  Cellini,  /  TrattaH  deW  orificeria,  Ac  (ed.  Lemonnier).  pp.  7, 
12,  13.  14:  Baldinucci,  NatitU  dei  professori  di  diupto  (1845),  i* 
pp.  5181  519.  S33;  Zani,  MateriaU  pif  senire,  ftc.  (iSoa);  Duchesne, 
EssaisurlesnidUes(iS2^^):  Dutuit,  Mamu^  d«  I' amateur  d'estampes, 
vol.  I.  pref.  and-  voh  iL ;  and  for  a  full  diacuasion  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, with  quotations  from  earlier  authorities  and  reproductions 
of  the  works  discussed,  Sidney  Colvin,  A  FhrenUne  PiUun  Ckronidt 
(1898).  (S.  C.) 

FINISHING.  The  term  finishing,  as  q>ecially  applied  in  the 
textile  industries,  embraces  the  process  or  processes  to  which 
bleached,  dyed  or  printed  fabrics  ol  any  description  are  subjected^ 
with  the  object  of  imparting  a  characteristic  appearance  to  the 
surface  of  the  fabric,  or  of  influendng  its  handle  or  feel.  Strictly 
speaking,  certain  operations  might  be  dassed  under  this  heading 
which  are  conducted  previous  to  bleaching,  dyeing,  &c.;  e.g. 
mercerizing  (9.9.),  stretching  and  crabbing,  singeing  (see  Bleach- 
ing); but  as  these  are  not  undertaken  by  the  finisher,  only 
those  will  be  dealt  with  here  which  are  not  mentioned  under 
other  headings.  By  the  various  treatments  to  which  the  fabric 
is  subjected  in  finishing,  it  is  often  so  altered  in  appearance  that 
it  is  impossible  to  recognize  in  it  the  same  material  that  came 
from  the  loom  or  from  the  bleacher  or  dyer.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  and  the  same  fabric,  subjected  to  different  processes  of 
finishing,  may  be  made  to  represent  totally  different  dasses  of 
material.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  appearance  of  the  finished 
artide  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  the  piece  on  leaving  the 
loom. 

AU  processes  of  finishing  are  purdy  mechanical  in  character, 
and  the  most  important  of  them  depend  upon  the  fact  that  in 
their  ordinary  condition  (i.e.  containing  thdr  normal  amount  of 
moisture),  or  better  still  in  a  damp  state,  the  textile  fibres  are 
plastic,  and  consequently  yidd  to  pressure  or  tension,  ultimatdy 
assuming  the  shape  imparted  to  them.  The  old-fashioned  box 
press,  formerly  largdy  used  for  household  linen,  owed  its  efficacy 
to  this  principle.  At  devated  temperatures  the  damp  fibres 
become  very  much  more  plastic  than  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
the  simplest  form  of  finishing  appliance  based  on  thb  fact  bdng 
the  ordinary  flat  iron.  Indeed  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  most 
of  the  modem  finishing  processes  have  been  evolved  from  the 
househdd  operation^  of  washing  (milling),  brushing,  starching, 
mangling,  ironing  and  pressing. 

CoUon  Pieces. — In  the  ordinary  process  of  bleaching,  cotton 
goods  are  subjected  during  the  various  operations  to  more  or 
less  continual  longitudinal  tension,  and  while  becoming  dongated, 
shrink  more  or  less  considerably  in  width.  In  order  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  original  width,  they  are  stretched  or 
"  stentered  "  by  means  of  spedally  constructed  machines.  The 
most  effective  of  these  is  the  so-called  stentering  frame,  which 
consists  essentially  of  two  slightly  diverging  endless  chains 
carrying  dips  or  pins  which  hold  the  piece  in  position  as  it 
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traverses  the  machine.  The  length  of  a  frame  may  vary  from 
30  to  30  yds.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  the  chains  run  in 
dots,  and  by  means  of  set  screws  the  distance  between  the  two 
chains  can  be  set  within  the  required  limits.  The  pieces  are 
fed  on  to  one  end  of  the  machine  in  the  damp  state  by  hand  and 
are  then  naturally  dack.  But  bdore  they  have  travelled  many 
yards  they  become  taut,  the  stretching  increasing  as  they  travd 
along.  Simultaneoudy  with  the  stretching,  the  pieces  are  dried 
by  a  current  of  hot  air  which  is  blown  through  from  bdow,  so 
that  on  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  machine  they  are  not  only 
stretched  to  the  required  d^ree  but  are  also  dry.  The  machine 
used  for  stentering  is  more  fuUy  described  under  Mexceuziicg 
(q.v.).  In  case  the  goods  come  straight  from  the  loom  to  be 
finished,  stentering  is  not  necessary. 

Pieces  intended  to  recdve  a 
further  treatment  to  the  ordinary  finishing  proosses  such  as 
calendering,  hot  pressing,  raising,  &c.  But  in  the  majority  d 
cases  they  are  previoudy  impregnated,  according  to  the  finish 
dedred,  with  stiffening  or  softening  agents,  weighting  materials, 
&c.  Usually,  starch  constitutes  the  main  stiffening  agent,  «-ith 
additions  of  china  day,  barium  compounds,  &c,  for  weighting 
purposes,  and  Turkey  red  oO,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
some  vegetable  oil  or  fat,  as  the  softening  agent.  Magnesium 
sulphate  is  also  largdy  used  in  order  to  give  "  body  "  to  the  doth, 
which  it  does  by  virtue  of  Its  property  ol  crystallizing  in  fine 
felted  needle-shaped  crystals  throughout  the  mass  of  the  fabric 
When  starch  is  used  in  filling,  it  is  advisable  to  add  some  anti- 
septic, such  as  dnc  chloride,  sodium  silicofluoride,  phoid  at 
salicylic  add,  in  order  to  prevent  or  retard  subsequent  devdop- 
ment  of  mildew.  The  impr^piation  of  the  pieces  with  the 
filling  is  effected  in  two  ways,  viz.  dther  throughout  the  fhirknfss 
of  the  doth  or  on  one  surface  only  (back  starching).  When  the 
whole  piece  is  to  be  impregnated  the  operation  is  conducted  in  a 
starching  man^e,  whidi  is  similar  in  construction  to  an  ordinary 
household  mangle,  thou^  naturally  larger  and  more  daborate 
in  construction.  The  pieces  run  at  full  width  through  a  trou^ 
dtuated  immediatdy  bdow  the  bowls  and  containing  the  filling 
(stardi  paste,  &c),  then  between  the  bowls,  the  pressure  ("  nip  '0 
of  which  regulates  the  amount  of  filling  taken  up,  and  thence 
over  a  range  of  steam-heated  drying  cyUnders  (see  Bleacshtg). 
In  case  one  dde  only  of  the  goods  is  to  be  stiffened— and  this 
is  usually  necessary  in  the  case  of  printed  goods, — a  so-called 
back-starching  mangle  is  employed. 

The  construction  of  the  machine  varies,  but  the  drnpleat  fbna 
consists  essentially  of  a  wooden  bowl  a  (^.  1)  which  raiu  in  the 
starch  paste  con- 
tained in  trough  /. 
The  pieces  pass 
from  the  batch- 
roller  B.  through 
scrimp  rails  S  and 
over  the  bowl 
under  tension, 
touching  the  sur- 
face from  which 
they  gather  the 
starch  paste.  By 
means  of  the  fixed 
"  doctor  "  blade  d,  which  extends  across  the  piece,  the  paste  u 
levelled  on  the  surface  of  the  fabric  and  excess  scraped  otf,  falliaf 
back  into  the  trough.  The  goods  are  then  dried  with  the  face  side 
to  the  cylinders. 

Some  goods  come  into  the  market  with  no  further  treatment 
after  starching  other  than  running  through  a  mangle  with  a 
little  softening  and  then  drying,  but  in  the  great  inajority  of 
cases  they  are  subjected  to  further  operations. 

Dampii'g. — When  deprived  of  thdr  natural  moisture  by 
drying  on  the  cylinder  drying  machine,  cotton  goods  are  not  in  a 
fit  condition  to  undergo  the  subsequent  operations  of  calendering, 
beetling,  &c.,  dnce  the  fibres  in  the  dry  state  have  lost  thdr 
plasticity.  The  pieces  are  consequently  damped  to  the  desired 
degree,  and  this  is  usually  effected  in  a  damping  machine  in 
passing  through  which  they  meet  with  a  fine  spray  of  water. 

A  simple  and  effective  de\nce  for  this  purpose  Is  shown  m  sectioa 
in  fig.  2.    It  consists  essentially  of  a  brass  roller  r  nianiag  la  water 
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Pio.  ».— Principle  of  D*R 
<Mr  Kriop  nUi  S,  and  tatchrd  ipio  on  ihc  otlwr  nk  od  roUa  R. 
Tb<  level  cl  tiK  wawr  in  Ibe  liiKifb  ii  kept  coniunl. 

Cofflidirjitf. — T)h  cdeoder  mny  be  ngirded  u  ui  eltbonUon 
of  the  onliiury  tnuiglc,  f  tom  which,  bonttver.  it  diScn  euentitUy 
inumucfa  u  OK  OE  more  ol  (he  rollcn  or  bovb  ire  made  ol  tieei 
o[  iron  and  cao  be  Irealed  eiliier  by  g$»  oi  lleara;  tbe  other 
bo«Li  aic  maile  ol  compreued  fottou  or  paper.  Three  dislincl 
lomu  ct  calender  are  in  use,  via.  the  ordinary  calender,  tbc 
fhclion  calender  and  the  embouiog  calender. 

The  number  of  bowli  in  an  ordinary  calender  vatici  betmcn 
two  and  iii  according  lo  Ibc  character  ol  Ihe  Gnilb  for  which 
ll  ii  is  tended.  In  ■  modern  five-bool  calender  the  botli 
B  made  ol  cut  iron,  ibe  aecond  ol  compreued  coIIdd  a 
Ibc  tkkd  o[  inn  being  bcillaw  and  Stled  with  Meam 
appatrntio.  Tbe  louitb  bowl  ii  made  of  conprettcd  roll 
Ibc  G(Ih  ol  cast  iron.    The  pieces  are  simply  passed  thn 
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calender 


a  lor 


:,  in  order 


produced  in 


re  passed  through,  face 
'  nen  finish.     Moitf  or  "watered"  eUecIs  are 
similar  way,  but  (hew  eOecU  art  tnquenlly 

slender,  the  object  of  which  is  to  produce  a  high 
l^osa  on  toe  laoric,  dilEers  from  the  ordinary  calender  inaunurh 
D  one  of  the  bowls  is  caused  lo  revolve  at  a  greater  speed  [ban 
tbe  odwa.  In  an  ordinary  Ihree-bowl  Irtcllon  calender  the 
bottom  bowl  is  made  ol  cast  iron,  the  middle  one  ol  com  pressed 
cotton  or  paper,  and  the  top  one  (the  Irictlon  bowl)  ol  bi|hly 
poUsbed  chilled  Iron.  The  lul-named  bowl,  which  has  a  greater 
peripheral  qieed  than  the  othcn,  is  hoOow  and  can  be  beated 
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paper.    1U  sleet  roller. 

which  is  hollow  and  can  be  hi 

tilb«bya(ea»orgas,  is 

engnvcd  with  the  pattern  whici 

dtiired  lo  impart  to  the  p 

ece.    11  the  pattern  is  deep,  aa 

caw  in  the  produdion  nf 

book  cloths,  it  is  necenaiy  to  ni 

machine  empty  under  p 

esiure  until  the  pattern  of  the 

mo  the  cotton  or  paper  bowb, 

Ibe  effen  desired  only  a 

insists  of  very  fine  linel.  this  ii 

KccsHiy-,  lot  instance, 

n  the  production  ol  the  Sch 

finiib,  which  >•  intended 

to  give  the  pieces  (especiaUy 

mrtceiiBOf )  the  appearance  ol  silk,  tbe  steel  roller  is  en 
with  fine  diagonal  lines  which  are  w  dose  together  (abg 
to  the  in.)  aa  to  be  iindistinguiibable  by  the  naked  eye. 

Bttliiut  is  a  proceis  by  which  a  peculiar  linen-tike  ippi 
■od  a  leAtbery  feel  or  handle  are  imparled  lo  cotton  fabn 
pTsceu  being  slso  employed  lor  improving  the  appean 
linen  goods.  For  the  best  class  of  beetle  finish,  the  pie 
fini  imprrgnated  with  sago  starch  and  the  other  ne 
ingredients  (ulttning.  lic.1  and  are  dried  on  cylindera. 
are  then  dimped  on  a  water  nungle.  and  beamed  on 
heavy  iron  bowl  ol  the  beetling  machine. 

A  btetUng  machiiH  of  the  Innd.  with  lour  eels  ol  "  lafl 
iNuwn  in  lig.  3-  The  lallnm  (r  made  of  beech  wo«j.  ait  abi 
bn(,  s  t  <»-  dm  and  4  in.  wide,  and  an  kept  in  their  venlcal  1 
._  .±.  _:_  J  _.^  -:•-    t..^,  |j|i„  K  provided  with  ■ 


(Edmeston  A  Sons), 
linen  goods,  btit  (0-day  ii 


HM-fraiini  is  used  te 
fill  fii  ■  ■ 


I  limited  ei 


Is,  but  as  this  o[ 


will  be  described  below, 
lug.— Thij  operation,  which  was  formerly 
woollen  goods  (teatiag),  ha*  come  largely  into  use  toi 
'  rce),  partly  in  contequeacc  ol  the  introduction  ol  th 
[ton  colours  by  which  the  colton  is  dyed  evenly  thn 
t  Dyiinc),  and  partly  in  mnsequence  ol  new  and  ic 
Lcbihcty  having  been  devised  lor  the  purpose.  Starti 
plain  bleached,  dyed  or  printed  fabric,  the  process 
prindplt  in  raiting  or  drawing  out  the  ends  oE  im 
res  from  tbe  body  ol  the  doth,  so  as  to  produce  a  na| 


more  used  for 
ily  used  for 


'    '  ~%e  revolving  shaft  in  ihe  Iront 

jecbanism  u  (a  lilt  the  latler  a 

in.andlhcolnit'' ■     '    ■ 


The  etiecl  ol  (bii  n 


ind  on  (he  beam.    This 
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After  naing,  the  pitcci  ue  theired  (fat  better  tlisi  VDrli 
in  order  lo  produce  greitel  regularity  in  Ibe  leogtb  of  Ibe  nai 
Tbe  railed  Uyle  ei  finilbing  ii  used  cbicfly  for  the  production  i 
uniformly  wbite  oi  coloured  B^nnelellet   but  Is  aba  uKd  h 


fabrics. 
Weollta 


■d  Wen 


— AhbouEh  bolb  of  Ih 


in  order  la  bring  about  felting  and 
fabric.  This  felling  ol  the  wool  is 
o\  the  fibre,  the  scales  of  vthicb  all 


uds.    IF  the  pieces  c 
Lsariiy,  precedes  the  p 


s  by  d 


The  piec. 


,    to  6°  Tw.,  squeei 

acid  is  I  but  conceol  rated  and  attacks  the  burrs,  wh 
dun,  while  leaving  the  wool  iolact.  For  Ihe  removal  i 
Ihefabriclsfirstwaihcdinwalerandthenitiweakwdo, 
iung  is  also  sometimes  used  for  worsteds. 

Milling  was  rormeriy  aU  done  in  milling  or  fulling  ! 
fig-  s),  in  which  the  cloth  saluralcd  with  a  slrongsolul. 


earth,  *c.)  is  subjc^l 


h  him  lo  be  milled  only 


■uch  colouring  milters  mint  be  cbown  for  dyeing  that  an 
itaolutely  fast  to  aoip. 

Alter  the  pieces  hive  been  milled  down  to  the  desired  degree, 
they  present  in  uneveo  aad  undesirable  appearance  on  tbe 
■uriice,  the  end) 
of  many  of  the 
fibre*  which  pre- 
viously projected 


straight  fiaed  blade  under. 

neath,  the  roller  being  sit 

10  that  the  spiral  blides 

lachcd  lo  the  whcl 

just  touch  the  6«ed  blade. 

rir  own  weight  OHIO 

Before  the  piece  comet  to 

the  shearing  device  Ihe  MP 

emillinglafcesphcc. 

ii  raised  by   means  of  a 

rolarybtush.  Shearingmay 

be   effected    either    irans- 

ntil  the  materiid  i> 

vcrsely,  in  which  case  the 

egrce. 

Hied  blade  is   parallel  to 

edge  lo  selvedge, 

operations  beiag  required  before  the 
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tbc  ha^tuiiiul  dwvinf  muliuici  tlie  procen  u  eontiiiDous, 
the  pJKCi  paniDt  from  tbc  bum  in  the  ilretcbtd  cooditioo 
over  the  louiy  bruh,  under  the  fixed  bUde,  ind  then  being 
■gain  bndbed  before  beini  beamed  on  the  otbei  tide  of  the 

RUon  ouDy  of  the  modera  nuchina  ire  constructed  villi 
duplicate  amngemenli  <o  as  to  eSect  the  aheariqg  twice  in  the 
aiDw  openlion.  In  the  Gnisfaing  ol  cecuin  woidlen  goodi  the 
piccei,  after  havizig  bcea  milled,  raised  and  sheared,  go  through 
tlieie  opentioni  again  in  the  same  sequence. 

After  tbeie  operalkins  the  goods  are  pressed  either  in  the 
hydraulic  pteu  or  in  Ibe  continuous  press,  aod  according  to  the 
'I""--*"  of  the  material  and  the  finish  desired  may  or  may 
not  be  Btotned  under  pressure,  all  of  which  aperatiom  are 
described   below. 

New  doth,  a>  it  comes  into  the  haiids  of  the  tailor,  frequently 
shows  an  undesirable  gloss  or  sheen,  which  ii  removed  before 

TT]l>'i"g"phyi  pmr^>«Vnrtwn  j^tlinn^i"B,i"  whifhrh^mAterial 

is  simply  damped  or  steamed. 

WirriUdi  ami  Umimi.—Tbc  pieces  an  first  alnged  by  gas  or 
hot  plate  (see  BLUCmHC),  and  are  then  usually  subjected  to  a 
process  known  as  "  crabbing,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  "  set  " 
the  wool  fibres.  If  this  operation  is  omitted,  especially  in  the 
case  of  unions,  the  fabric  will  "  cockle,"  or  assume  an  uneven 

al  lull  breadth  and  under  as  much  tension  as  they  will  stand 
thrvugfi  boiling  water,  and  are  wound  or  beamed  on  to  a  roller 
under  the  presure  of  a  superposed  heavy  iron  roller,  the  operation 
being  conducted  two  or  three  times  as  required.  From  the 
crabbii^  machine  the  pieces  are  wound  on  to  a  perforated 
sbcU  or  steel  cylinder  which  is  dosed  at  one  cncL  The  open 
end  is  then  attached  to  a  steam  pipe,  and  steam,  at  a  pressure 
of  JD  to  4S  lb,  is  allowed  to  enter  until  it  makes  its  way  through 

dS  and  the  wbote  allowed  to  cool.     Since  those  layers  of  thedolh 

tlun  those  at  the  outside,  it  is  nrcessaiy  to  re-wind  and  repeal 
the  operation,  the  outside  portions  ciSming  this  time  nearest  to 
Ifae  shell  The  prindple  of  the  process  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  at  elevated  lempcratuzes  moist  wool  becomes  plastic,  and 
then  easDy  assumes  the  shape  imparted  to  it  by  the  great  tension 
under  which  the  pieces  are  wound.  On  cooling  the  shape  is 
retained,  and  since  the  temperature  at  which  the  pieces  were 

in  the  subsequent  processes,  the  "  setting  "  of  the  £bres  is 
permanent-  After  oabhlng,  the  pieces  are  washed  or  "  scoured  " 
io  soap  either  on  the  winch  or  at  full  width.  In  some  cases  the 
crabbing  precedes  the  scouring.  The  goods  are  then  dyed  and 
finisfaed. 

The  nature  of  the  finishing  process  win  vary  considerably 
accoidiitg  to  the  q>edal  character  of  the  goods  under  treatment- 
Thus,  for  certain  dasus  of  gnods  cold  pressing  is  sufficient, 
while  In  other  ciaei  the  pieces  are  steatned  under  pressure  in  a 
manner  aaaJogous  to  the  treati 


S ").    The  tr 


ie  for 


hydraulic  presa 
Ibe  former. 

In  pressing  in  the  hydraulic  press  the  pieces  are  folded  down 
by  hand  m  a  table,  a  piece  of  pros  paper 
cinlboard  with  a  ^ossed  and  eitremely  hard  surface)  being 
invrted  between  eadi  lap.    After  a  certain  number  of  laps. 


steel  or  imi 


1  the  folding  proceed! 


[cntly  high,  when  it  is  placed 
ruled,  the  hydraulic  ram 

amount  of  pressure  has  been  obtained.  The  heating  of  the  press 
I^tf3  was  foimerly  done  in  ovens,  previous  to  their  insertior 
in  tbe  piece,  but  although  this  practice  is  still  in  vogue  in  ran 
instances,  the  heating  is  now  effected  either  by  means  of  steair 
which  is  caused  to  drculale  through  the  hollow  steel  plates 
V  in  the  moie  modem  forms  of  presses  by  means  of  an  eltttrii 


r  the  pieces  ha*e  thvi  been  iub}ECted  la  tha 

"    ' '    It  and  pleasure  for  the  de^red  length  of 

to  coot  in  the  press.     It  is  evident  that 

le  pieces,  via.  the  folds,  thus  esc^ie  the  Gi 

it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  proces*, 
to  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  piesi 


ind  tbe  bowL  A .. 

Ib  working.  |K«  cheeks  CCiai.^ .  _. 

irse  folkmd  by  the  cloth  to  he  finltliea  is  shown  by  ihe 
:..  ....  £-:..._.  „[Qiai  being  neduidcally  folded  down 


on  the  ieft-hand  Bit  ef  the 
certain  amount  of  finish  whicp 
that  produced  in  the  hydraulic 


I,  however,  not  comparatJ< 


velveteens,  oirduroys,  plusfaei, 
reatment  in  finishing,  and  great 
be  taken  in  all  operationa  to  prevent  the  pile  being 
crushed  or  otherwise  damaged.  Vdveteens  and  corduroys  are 
singed  before  boiling  or  bleaching.  Velveteens  dyed  in  black 
or  in  dark  ahades  are  brushed  with  an  oil  colour  it./.  Prussian 
blue  for  blacks),  and  dried  over-nif^t  In  a  hot  atove  in  order  to 
give  them  a  characteristic  bloom,  RcguUrity  in  the  pile  and 
glosa  are  obtained  by  shearing  and  brushing.  Corduroys  ai« 
stiffened  at  the  back  by  the  application  of  "  bone-alie  "  (practi- 
cally an  impure  form  of  glue}  in  a  machine  simitar  to  that  used 
far  back^tarching.  The  face  of  Ihe  fabric  is  waied  with  beeswax 
by  passing  the  piece  under  a  revolving  drum,  on  the  surface 
of  which  bars  of  this  material  are  filed  parallel  to  Ihe  f«i<, 
The  bars  just  touch  Ihe  surface  of  the  fabric  as  it  passes  through 
the  machine.  The  gloea  is  then  obtained  by  brushing  with 
circular  brushes  which  run  partly  in  Ihe  direction  of  the  piece 
and  partly  diagonaUy.  In  the  finishing  of  velvets,  shearing 
and  brushing  art  Ihe  most  important  operations.  The  same 
applies  to  sealskins  and  other  long  pile  fabrics,  but  with  these 
'an  additional  operation,  viz,  that  of  "  batting,"  la  employed 
alter  dyeing  and  before  shearing  and  brushing,  which  consists 
in  beating  the  back  of  Ihe  stretched  fabtic  with  sticks  in  order 
to  shake  out  the  pile  and  cause  it  la  stand  erect. 

For  the  finishing  of  silk  pieces  Ihe  operations  and  machinery 
emidoyed  are  similar  in  ciaracler  to  some  of  those  used  for 
cotton  and  worsteds.  Most  bigh-diss  silks  require  no  further 
Ireatment  other  ihao  simple  damping  and  pressing  after  they 
leave  the  loom.  Inferior  qualities  are  frequently  filled  or  back- 
filled with  glue,  sugar,  gum  tngacanlh,  deittin,  &c.,  after  which 
tbey  are  dried,  damped  and  given  a  light  calender  finish.    Uoirt 
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or  watered  effects  ire  prodttCed  by  numiiig  two  pieces  face  to 
face  through  a  calender  or  by  means  of  an  embooing  calender. 
In  the  latter  case  the  pattern  repeats  itself.  For  the  production 
of  silk  crape  the  dyed  (generally  black)  piece  is  impregnated 
with  a  solution  of  shellac  in  methylated  spirit  and  dried.  It 
IS  then  **  goffered/'  an  operation  which  is  practically  identiad 
with  embossing  (see  above),  and  may  cither  be  done  on  an 
embossing  calender  or  by  means  of  heated  brsss  plates  in  which 
the  design  is  engraved  to  the  desired  depth  and  pattern. 

The  measuring,  wrapping,  doubling,  folding,  &c.,  of  piece  goods 
previous  to -making  up  are  done  in  tne  works  by  ^ledally  con- 
structed machinery. 

Finishing  of  Yom.-^Tbt  finishing  of  yam  Is  not  neariy  so 
important  as  the  finishing  of  textiles  in  the  piece,  and  it  will 
suffice  to  draw  attention  to  the  main  operations.  Cotton  yams 
are  frequently  **  gsssed,"  i.e.  drawn  through  a  gas  fiame,  in 
order  to  bum  or  singe  off  the  projecting  fibres  and  thus  to  produce 
a  dean  thread  whidi  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of  certain 
classes  of  fabrics.  The  most  important  finishing  process  for 
cotton  yam  is  "  mercerizing  "  (^.v.),  by  means,  of  which  a  per- 
manent silk-like  gloss  is  obtained.  The  "  polishing  "  of  cotton 
yam,  by  means  of  which  a  highly  glased  product,  similar  in 
appearance  to  horsehair,  is  obtained,  is  effected  by  impregnating 
the  yam  with  a  paste  consisting  essentially  of  starch,  beeswax 
or  paraffin  wax  and  soap,  and  then  subjecting  the  damp  material 
to  the  action  of  revolving  brushes  until  dry.  Woollen  yam  is 
not  subjected  to  any  treatment,  but  worsted  yams  (especially 
twofold)  have  to  be  "  set "  before  scouring  and  dyeing  in  order 
to  prevent  curling.  This  is  effected  by.  stretching  the  yam 
tight  on  a  frame,  which  is  immersed  in  boiling  water  and  then 
allowing  it  to  cool  in  this  condition. 

A  peculiar  silk-like  gloss  .and  feel  is  sometimes  iinparted  to 
yams  made  from  lustre  wool  by  a  treatment  with  a  weak  solution 
of  chlorine  (bleaching  powder  and  hydrochloric  add)  followed 
by  a  treatment  with  so^. 

Worsted  and  mohair  yams  intended  for  'the  manufacture  of 
braids  are  singed  by  gas,  a  .process  technically  known  as 
"  Genapping." 

Silk  yarn  is  subjected  to  various  mechanical  processes  before 
weaving.  The  most  important  of  these  are  stretching,  shaking, 
lustreing  and  glossing.  Stretching  and  shaking  are  simple 
operations  the  nature  of  which  is  suffidently  indicated  by  their 
names,  and  by  these  means  the  hanks  are  stretched  to  their 
original  length  and  straightened  out  by  hand  or  on  a  spedally 
devised  machine.  In  lustreing,  the  yam  is  stretched  slightly 
beyond  its  original  length  between  two  polished  revolving 
cylinders  (one  of  which  is  steam  heated)  contained  in  a  box  or 
chest  into  which  steam  is  admittedv  In  glossing,  the  yam  is 
twisted  tight,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other,  on  a 
machine,  thLi  altemating  action  being  continued  until  the 
maximum  gloss  is  obtained. 

The  so-called  "scrooping"  process,  which  g^ves  to  silk  a 
peculiar  fed  and  causes  it  to  crackle  or  crunch  when  compressed 
by  the  hand,  is  a  very  umple  operation,  and  consists  in  treating 
the  yam  after  dveing  in  a  bath  of  dilute  add  (acetic,  tartaric  or 
sulphuric)  and  then  diying  without  washing.  Heavily  weighted 
black  silks  are  passed  after  dyeing  through  an  emulsion  of  olive 
oil  in  soap  and  dried  without  washing,  in  order  to  give  additional 
lustre  to  the  material  or  rather  to  restore  some  of  the  lustre 
which  has  been  lost  in  wdghting.  (E.  K.) 

FINISTftRB,  or  Finxsterke,  the  m^t  western  department  of 
France,  formed  from  part  of  the  old  province  of  Brittany.  Pop. 
(1906)  795,103.  Area,  3713  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  W.  and  S.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  E.  by  the  departments  of  C6tes-du-Nord 
and  Morbihan,  and  N.  by  the  Engli^  ChanneL  Two  converging 
chairis  of  hills  mn  from  the  west  towards  the  esst  of  the  depart- 
ment and  divide  it  into  three  zones  conveying  the  waters  in  three 
different  directions.  North  of  the  Arr6e,  or  more  northem  of 
the  two  chains,  the  waters  of  the  Douron,  Penz6  and  Fldche 
flow  northward  to  the  sea.  The  Elora,  however,  after  a  short 
northerly  course,  turns  westward  and  empties  into  the  Brest 
roads.    South  of  the  Montagues  Noires,  the  Odet,  Aven,  Isole 


and  £11£  fiow  southward;  whOe  the  waters  of  the  Aulne,  flowing 
through  a  region  endosed  by  the  two  chains  with  a  westwazti 
declination,  discharge  into  the  Brest  roads.  The  rivers  are  all 
small,  and  none  of  the  hills  attain  a  hdght  of  1300  ft.  The 
coast  is  generally  steep  and  rocky  and  at  some  points  dangerous, 
notably  off  Cape  Raz  and  the  Ue  de  Sein;  it  is  indented  with 
numerous  bays  and  inlets,  the  chief  of  which— the  roadstead 
of  Brest  and  the  Bays  of  Douamenec  and  Audieme— are  on  the 
west.  The  prindp^  harbours  are  those  of  Brest,  Concameau, 
Morlaix,  Landemeau,  (^uimper  and  Douamenes.  Off  the  coast 
lie  a  number  of  islands  siid  rocks,  the  prindpal  of  which  are 
Ushant  (g.v.)N.W.  of  Cape  St  Mathieu,  and  Batx  off  Roscoff. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  equable,  but  humid;  the  prevailing 
winds  are  the  W.,  S.W.  and  N.W.  Though  more  than  a  third 
of  the  department  is  covered  by  heatii,  waste  land  and' forest, 
it  produces  oats,  wheat,  buckwheat,  lye  and  barley  In  quantities 
more  than  suffident  for  its  population.  In  the  extreme  north 
the  neighbourhood  of  Roscoff,  and  farther  south  the  bordeis 
of  the  Brest  roadstead,  are  extremdy  fertile  and  yidd  large 
quantities  of  asparagus,  artichokes  and  onions,  besides  melons 
and  other  fruits.  The  dder  apple  is  abundant  and  furnishes  the 
chief  drink  of  the  inhabitants.  Hemp  and. flax  are  also  growxL* 
The  farm  and  dairy  produce  is  plentiful,  and  great  attoition  Is 
paid  to  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  pro- 
duction of  honey  and' wax  is  considerable.  The  fisheries  of  the 
coast,  particularly  the  pilchard  fishery,  employ  a  great  many 
hands  and  render  this  department  an  excellent  nuTKry  of  seamen 
for  the  French  navy.  Coal,  though  found  In  FInist&e,  is  not 
mined;  there  are  qUarries  of  granite,  slate,  potter's  day,  ftc 
The  lead  mines  of  Poullaotien  and  Hudgoat,  which  for  several 
centuries  yidded  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  are  dq  Umgef 
worked.  The  preparation  of  sardines  is  carried  on  on  a  iaige 
scale  at  several  of  the  coast-towns,  The  manufactures  Indude 
linens,  woollens,  saO-doth,  ropes,  agricultural  implements,  paper, 
leather,  earthenware,  soda,  soap,  candles,  and  fertilizers  and 
chemicals  derived  from  seaweed.  Brest  has  important  foundries 
and  engineering  works;  and  shipbuilding  is  carried  on  there 
and  at  other  seaports.  Brest  and  Morlaix  are  the  most  bnportam 
commerdal  ports.  Trade  is  In  fish,  vegetiUiles  and  fruit. 
Coal  a  the  chief  import.  The  department  Is  served  by  the 
Orl&ms  and  Westem  railways.  The  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest 
has  5x  m.  of  its  length  in  the  department.  The  Aulne  is 
navigable  for  17  m.,  and  many  of  the  smaller  zivca  for  short 
distances. 

Finistdre  Is  divided  Into  the  artondissements  of  Quimperl^ 
Brest,  Chiteaulin,- Morlaix  and  (^uimper  (43  cantons,  394  oun- 
munes),  the  town  of  Quimper  being  the  capital  of  the  dqiartment 
and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  The  department  bdongs  to  the 
region  of  the  XI.  army  corps  and  to  the  archiepiscopal  province 
and  acad£mie  (educational  division)  of  Rennes,  where  its  cooit 
of  appeal  is  also  situated. 

The  more  important  places  are  (Quimper,  Brest,  Morlaix, 
Quimperl£,  St  Pol-de-I^n,  Douamenez,  Concameau,  Roscoff, 
Penroarcli  and  Pont-rAbb£.  Finistdre  abounds  in  menhirs  and 
other  megalitbic  monuments,  of  which  those  of  Penraarc*h,'< 
Plouarzal  and  Crozon  are  noted.  The  two  religious  larttctures. 
characteristic  of  Brittany — calvaries  and  chamd-houses — are 
frequently  met  with.  The  calvaries  of  Plougastd-Daoulas, 
Pleyben,  St  Th6gonnec,  Lampaul-Guimiliau,  which  date  from 
the  xjrth  century,  and  that  of  Guimiliau  (i6th  century),  and  the 
chamel-houses  pf  Sizun  and  St  Th^gonnec  (z6th  century)  and 
of  Guimiliau  (17th  century)  may  be  instanced  aa  the  most 
remarkable.  Daoulas  has  the  remains  of  a  fine  church  and 
doister  in  the  Romanesque  sfyle;  The  chapel  of  St  Herbot 
(i6th  century)  near  Loqueffret,  the  churches  of  St  Jean-du-Doigt 
and  Locronan,  which  belqng  to  the  zsth  and  z6th  centuries, 
those  of-Ploar6,  Roscoff,  Penmarcli  and  Pleyben  of  the  16th 
century,  that  of  Le  FolgoCt  (14th  and  i6th  centuries),  and  the 
huge  chkteau  of  Kerjean  (i6th  century)  are  of  architectural  in- 
terest. Religious  festivals,  and  processions  known  as  "  pardons/' 
are  held  in  many^places^  notably  at  Locronan,  St  Jean-du-Doigt, 
St  Herbot  and  Le  Faou. 
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WBBAMD  (FiDDbb,  Suamt  «  SMmtimat),  ■  Ennd-ducfay 
fOfcCDtd  iDbiect  to  iu  own  cmuliiution  by  the  empcior  of 
Xonii  M  fnnd-dake  d[  Finlind.  It  ii  lituitcd  between  the 
fnlb  of  BMhnU  ind  Finluid,  ud  indudei,  moieovei,  i  Urge 
icnitotjr  io  LipUnd.  It  ioucIib  U  iu  loutii-eutein  otieiniiy 
tbe  govenuDent  of  St  Feterabuig,  indudci  the  northeni  hilf 
«£  Lake  Ltda^,  ud  ii  sq»nted  from  the  Ruului  govenimeDti 
ot  Arkliuiietek  ud  Olonets  by  ■  linuoui  line  which  followi, 
nii^y  qwiking,  the  witei-puting  between  the  riven  flawing 
Into  tiM  Biltic  Se>  ud  the  White  SeL  In  the  aonb  of  tbe  Gull 
of  Bocbnii  it  ii  lepanted  from  Sweden  and  Uonny  by  t  broken 
liK  wfaicb  ukci  the  coune  of  Ibe  vtUey  of  the  Tonm  rivet  up 
ID  iu  loiiica,  Ibui  falling  only  >i  a.  short  of  rtKhing  the  hud 
of  Nonn^ui  Lynj[eB-f>otd;  ibsn  it  mni  Kuth-eut  ud 
jiortli-eai(  down  the  Tuu  ud  Fuis-joki,  but  doa  not  reach 
tbe  Artie  Oceui,  ud  13  m,  fcfOi  Uw  Varanger-fjord  it  turns 
uiuhwanla.  Ilnland  induda  in  the  aoulb-wat  the  Aland 
■TchipeUgD — iti  fiODtia  ipproadung  within  S  m.  from  the 
Swediita  cOBlt— ai  wcQ  ai  the  islands  ol  tbe  Gulf  of  Finland, 
KogliIDd,  Tytin,  *c.    lU  utmoit  limilj  are:  M°  48'— 7o°  6'  N., 


. Thedkf  lakea  an:  take 

nccthem  hall  b(loii(i  10  Finland  i  Saima 
—  larger  than  Lake  Lcman),  vfaoae  outlet,  the 
ake  Ladoea,  lorming  tbe  Dughty  Imatn  rapida, 

CDQDCcted  by  meuaof  a  duiccd  canal  with  the 

Ijuii  of  rinland;  the  buna  o(  PyU^clkl,  Ori-nai  and  Fiellia-jtrvi  1 
IVgiH,  Hirroundsl  by  huiKlreda  of  autler  lakea,  and  the  waten  of 
which  are diteharged  into  the  lower gulltbnugfa  tbe  Kymincae  river; 
Nbi-ilrvi  and  Pybi-jirvi.  vboae  oatflow  la  the  Kumo-elf.  flowing 
Intn  t^  CM  nf  botbnia;  UU-trtdc,  diaeharged  by  tbe  Ulel  into 
ind  Enare,  belonging  to  the  hun  of  tbe  Arctic 


hile  tbe  lake  ilaelf  ia  1 


^  la  DOW  navigable  throughout,  o 


Gull  of  Bochnia,  while  th 

Cetioth — Caibbtian,  ^lurian.  Devopian  and  CiTbonlferoul 
depoun  are  found  dd  the  couu  of  <he  Gulf  ol  Finland  and  Lake 
Ladoga,  and  alio  aloDg  ihe  cnaata  of  the  Antic  Ocean  (probably 

Devonian),  and  in  the  Kjolen.    Enipf= ■--  -'  "-' '■ 

an  met  with  ia  the  KoU  penintula 
Kuutamo  (lycnile).    *" 


eniuula   (nepi 
uinder  of  Fml 


iheline^ayenit 


Koopie       . 


ilgpnkian  period.    Tbe  mc 

flEut  Finland.  The  deaudation  anddMructionof  the  gnniteg 
ive  ri*e  to  tbe  Ladofa  acUiU  and  various  depoaita  of  tbe  aaine 
eriod,  which  wen  auhacquently  atrongly  folded.  Then  tbe  country 
ante  once  more  under  the  sea,  and  tbe  debria  of  the  pievioua 
'wmationa,  nuaed  with  Iragmeiua  fran  the  vol- 
'  '     West  Fbiland,  formed  Ihe 

" 'jtranhit 

BMhaian 


m  Ihe  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
to  the  eaalera  ecaat  01  UKe  Ladoga  dividea  Finland  into  tiio  dlitinci 
parte,  the  lake  fcfion  and  the  nearly  uninhabited  hilly  tncta  bdong- 
■at  to  tbe  KMea  mounulna.  to  Ihe  pUuau  of  tbe  Kola  peninsula, 
and  to  tbe  slopes  of  Ihe  plateau  wfiich  leparalca  FinlBiid_jmper 
fnn  Ihe  Whiu  Scs.  At  tbe  bend-wMen  of  Ihe  Tond,  Finland 
Drnetiales  aa  a  nacniw  Brip  iaio  Ibe  bean  tl  Ihe  higUaads  of  KiUm 
iTbe  Keel),  when  the  HaldelfUl  (Lappish,  lIaldil>Eko)  racba  4111 
ft.  above  the  Ka.  and  is  surroundtd  by  other  .ffdlli,  or  flal-upped 
aummiti,  of  from  uoo  to  jrjo  ft.  of  altitude.  Extensive  platenus 
41500-175011.1,  into  which  Lake  Enare,  or  Inari,  and  the  valleys  of 
its  tribuiaric*  are  deeply  sunk,  and  which  uke  the  character  of  a 
mountain  rc^on  in  Ihe  Suriselkl  (highest  nunmit,  IJte  ft.),  occupy 
the  remainder  of  Lapland-  Along  tbe  eaatem  border  the  dreary 
plateaus  of  OloQcts  reach  on  Finnish  tnritocy  altitudes  of  from  7110 
10  1000  ft.  Quile  diSeieni  is  ihe  character  of  the  pcnugoiul  space 
conipfisedbelwRntbeGullsaf  Bothnia  and  Finland,  Lilce  Lsdogi, 
and  the  abeve-nntiaDBcl  line  Inced  ifaiDugb  Ihe  takes  Ulel  ant) 

a]«i(  the  main  waler-paninES  do  not  eiisl  In  reality,  and  the  count  ly 
■ppean  on  ihe  hypsomelrical  map  in  the  itllai  ds  FManit  as  a 
plaleav  of  350  ft,  of  average  ahltuoe,  covered  with  coonllesa  lakes. 
lying  at  altiiudes  of  from  ISO  10  300  fl.  Tbe  three  main  lake.bSHns 
of  Nlii-ilrvi,  Plflne  and  Saima  are  sepanted  by  low  and  Oat  hills 
mlyl  but  one  sees  dininctly  sppearing^on  the  map  a  line  of  flat 

bolder  of  ibeUs^vi^  Imin  La°uhanvuari  10  Ka>ana,  and  reaching 
from  6*0  to  83<  ft.  of  aliitude.  A  icgubr  gentle  slope  leads  from 
<lneluDsIotheCu1[ofBo(hnia<0>teibolten:  -       ' 

A  nquMe  fniure  of  Rnland  at 

relies  of  Ihe  looi^tudinal  tn 
irth.veal  to  southeast,  paiuwi 

illeis  parallel  trooghs  1 

" — '--t;  while 

jconlin 

SalpiDsellil,  parallel  10  Ihe  shore  of  Ibe  Gulf  of  FinL 
. -u-t 1 ; —  formed  at  a  period  when  ine 

luntry.  Urgely  adding 


S^iS,' 

the  hard  rocks  in  Ihe  same  dfreelion;     

fmcn  HaogOudd  10  Veai-jirvl.  and  is  continued  farther 


tainden  of  the  frontal  nK 


se  from  , 


\y  great  pieturesquenesa  ol 
prcterence  along  inem. 


t^jfo 


--. ll«  of  Ihe 

and  connected  by  short  and  rapid  streams 
— r *c — .1.  tr-i.-j  -"--ng  great  faciliiitt 


he  surface  of  South  Finland,  ofleri 


deposila  younger  than  Ihue  juii  a 
belonging  (o  a  pre-Cambriao  epoch— 
•1-  central  ponkm  ti  p--'—- '■  — 


rian  epoch— ^re  found  in 
.   /inland;  and  the  mater 

nd  is  covered  mith  Glacial  and 

t-Glacial  deposits.  The  tanner  dI  thne,  rpprcsen  tina  the  bomun- 
-oine  of  the  ice-sheet,  are  covered  with  Gladnl  and  post -Glacial 
'S  fpartly  of  lacustrine  and  putly  of  marine  origio)  only  in 
lae  peripheral  coail-regiDn — or  la  separate  areas  in  the  interior 
depressions.  Some  Finnish  geoloKins— Scdcrholm  for  one — cun- 
■idcrit  probable  that  during  the  GLadsl  period  an  Arctic  sea  lYatdia 
•bJ  covered  all  southern  Finland  and  at»  Sania  (Sklne)  in  Sweden, 
thus  conneciing  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean  with  tbe  Baltic  and  the.  While 
Sea  by  a  broad  channel;  but  no  fossils  from  that  sea  have  been 
found  anywhere  in  Finland.  Conduiin 
auljm.-rjrncc  undrr  n  pcsL-GIacial  Utt. 

of      ■  M  I  ke,  Hmilar  to  L^ke  AgaA^  of  Notth 

!? ■  ■■  °f  "«'ly3'}  It-  in  a  cenlury'io  the 

Ijm  .■!  !>.,,,  1.1  .11 ,.  .uum  i-4laift.  iniheKuth.ind  neatty 


latitudes.  The  country  lies  thus  between  ibe  annual 
isotherms  of  41*  and  3S*  Fahr.,  which  run  in  a  W.N-W-E.S.E. 
direction-  In  January  the  averaje  monthly  temperature  varies  from 
9*  Fahr.  about  Lake  Enaie  tojo  along  the  south  coast ;  while  in  July 
the  difference  between  the  monthly  averages  is  only  eight  degrees, 
being  si' in  the  north  and  Gi' in  the  sDutb-east.  Everywhere,  and 
especially  in  tbe  interior,  tlie  winter  lasts  very  loiy.  and  eariy  Icosti 
CJuoe  11-14  in  1S99)  often  destroy  the  crops.  TheamounioFrain 
and  snow  is  from  is)  in-  along  the  south  coist  to  ijS  in-  id  the 

Fltn,  Fetau.  Faaiu.— the  tUm  of  Tintand  has  been  most 

minutely  explored,  espedally  in  tbe  soulh,  and  the  Finnish  botanists 

were  enabled  to  divide  the  country  into  twenty-eight  dilfercnl 

"""incts,  ^ving  the  numbers  of  phanerogam  speoes  lor  each  prov. 

These  aumbers  vary  from  3i«  to  400  species  in  Lapland, 

J08  loejl  In  Karelia,  and  af-^ •..IY:Zc■..^,,A 


m  ytl  to  400  species  in  L 

...._.  ..._  ._.....     Alpine'i 


are  Ihe  Scotch  fii  (ftau  lyteiAu,  L.V  Ihe  flr  {pUia  ttudu.  Link.) ; 
two  species  of  Uich  {B,  imtau,  Ehrh..  and  B.  eianla.  Bechsl.), 
as  well  as  the  blrch.|nish  (B.  issna)',  two  species  of  " 


ul  every  year  10  be  floated 


IntRhTat 
i>  Ihirty  large  saw-nilli 
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rdnacil  into  paper  pulp.   TIk  total  iiport 

n  M  ti.xtiiiaoa  nmrfci,    It.ii  Miiruml, 

hoinvir,  thit  UHdomHiB  uH  nl  wbod  (cipcdiUyf^r  f  ucl)  irpieiciiii 
nculy  6n  lina  u  may  cnbk  (tct  M  at  wood  Uied  lor  eipon  in 
difcndl  ibipot  Tbe  tool  uca  under  f«eHi  b  euimaud  at 
^jajOflOO  Icnc  a(  mhicta  34^,000  acn  bdoiif  to  Ihc  Kale. 
Tit  fwua  baa  beta  evlorea  u  ■real  detail  both  ai  rcgatdt  the 
vertebntea '  and  tba  Invenebcatea,  and  apedaliita  will  And  tJie 
neceaaary  bibticfnpbKal  indkstiaiu  la  Tmeia  ^tpipU^iia  en 
fMaait.  piibligteirhir  tba  Loadoa  Geofiaphical  CoatreB  al  189s. 
Pepnuutnj—TiK  population  «(  FialaBd,  wUch  «i  m,gii  in 
t;Si^S31««  In  1800,  I,63ft.9is  ia  iSso,  and  3,510^7  in  1895, 
i(aa»,7l»,sM  in  1904,  o(  nbam  I  J70,4*>  wei»  women  and  1 ,343,081 
men.  Of  tbeae  otHyMlfi'''  bved  ia  towH.  tlie  reaalodrr  in  the 
country  diitrictk    Ttw  oiatiibutlaa  cf 'populatioaia  varioue  pitjv- 


1904. 

Population. 

D,ni.yp,r 

pomare  err 

447*9S 

»'3 

ch.tf  «tida 

m. 

KS;,:  :  :  ;   : 

?,\ 

,;i 

e    r 

Toul      .       .    '   . 

i,7".S" 

s   1    '  1 

imber  of  binhe  in  1904  ■» 


deaihii  cJ40.( 


largely  incr^ied  then  1 


"Oil- 


1900:  I3,6«inl90i;  and  10,951  _.,_^ 

Tbe  bulC  of  tlK  populaiiDn  are  Finni  (I,]53.990  1°  >9a4}  ^«^ 
Swedea  (J49,7»).  Odtuinaaatbere  were  only  3919,  chiclly  ui  ihe 
ptD^DcadWbcnandNyland.  Both  Finns  and  Sv 
10  tbe  Lulbann  Wth,  tbetc  bdaf  only  46466  memben  1 
Onbodoi  Cbvrcb  •«JSiP r-..i..i:~ 


.„ _, .„_... diMlal  of  the 

gnndnludiy  and  of  tbe  onmnce  (Un)  of  Nyland,~prnu:ipil  Kaport 
(111^54  inbabitaow);  Abo.  eajnUl  ol  the  Abo-BjOnieborg  provinM 
■Dd  anient  ci|»ul  ol  FinlaaiT  (41.6U) ;  Tammcrfon.  iIie  lodini 
manufafturiiiE  (own  of  the  K^^nd-duthr  (4o^6r)»  ViborB,  cnirf 
towBoffiravinaofsiiRiuiiK.iniparunt  seaport  [M>67>)i  I'l'^- 
bici,  capital  ol  provin™  (17,737);  Vaia.or  Nikolauud,  cipilal  ol 
Vua  lln  {iSmS};  fliOmeborg  (16.053);  Kuopo,  capital  o(  pro- 
....  . — ^._i.  j^  Tavaatebua,  tapiial  ol  provinix  oi  the  ^ne 


:    Hetsniloii 


laiusSui—AgnmXtatt  sivea  occupation  to  the  laree  ouiorily 
tt  Ibe  population,  but  ol  late  the  incrcaee  ol  manu^Iuta  has 
been  marked.  Dairy-farming  it  al»  on  tbe  incrraw,  and  tbe  lorcign 
uporte  ol  butter  R»e  from  1930  cwt,  in  1900  to  3130  cwt.  m  1905. 
Magum  have  been  uken  since  1S91  for  the  Improvement  ol  >gn- 

(6r  tbat  purpoae.  There  at«  two  high  ichDoli,  one  eaperimcnial 
elation,  tmnly-lwo  middle  tchools  and  lorty-eiiht  lower  ichools  oi 
■Eiicultuie,  bondca  ten  horticulluial  schools.  Agrlcultutnl  sooctiea 
exist  in  «eh  piovbioe.       ...  ■(%.       i       r 

isb,  Ik.,  waa  £140,000  in  1904.  but  &ih  wai  al«  importtdto  tbe 
value  of  fflJOO.  The  manulacluring  indujtrics  (wood -products, 
metallurgy,  machinery,  teiliks,  paper  and  leather)  are  ol  modern 
development,  but  the  aDireeate  production  approichet  one  and  > 
kail  mlilioni  uerUne  in  vatue- 

ScmM  ^  Is  obu.ned  in  Lapland  on  the  Ivalajofci.  but  the  output, 
vtilch  amounted  in  1*71  to  56,692  grammes,  had  lallen  m  1904  10 

cd  partly  from  mines,  hut  clii^flj_lroni  thi 


inn-    Tbe  last  is  obtained 


alanding  the  high  dutin.  b  eipoiled  \o  Rus^a.    The  labrication  of 

tbece  are  upwards  of  500  law-mllli.  employing  iifoo  men,  and  with 

CentmunUalunu.—'na  nadi.' Ittaining  an  aggregate  length  of 

in  1870  (cost  onln'  £4510  per  mii).  ■  Raitwavs  ol  a  llahier  type" 
bepn  tobebudt  smcx  1877.  and  now  Finland  baa  about  a  100  m.  of 
nnway,  mostly  bdonging  to  the  state.  The  grosa  income  from  jhe 
atate  tailwayi  it  ^lSrifa2,  and  the  net  Income  4,684,856  marks. 
Fmland  has  a'n  oneniive  and  well-kept  lyslen  of  canals,  oi  which 
Ibe  sluiced  tsnal  connecting  Lake  Saima  with  the  Cull  ol  Finland 
is  the  chief  one.  It  permits  ships  navluting  the  Baltic  to  penetrate 
«om,  inland,  and  la  pasted  every  yairTjy  from  4980  to  SMO'csseli. 
Consideiable  works  have  alto  been  made  10  connect  the  diactect 


lakes  and  take-bulni  for  inland  navtflitiM,  ■  isoi  of  IftM>pc» 

having  been  srmt  lor  tbat  purpoae. 

The  telegraphs  chieSy  bckuig  to  Russia.  Telepbonei  hive  ao 
enormous  eitension  both  in  the  towns  and  lietween  the  di9c«at 
towns  ol  soulhem  Finland;  the  cost  ol  the  yearly  subscripljon 
varies  Irom  40  to  60  marks,!  and  is  only  to  marksm  tbe  smaller  town, 

Commtra- — The  foreign  trade  of  Finland  increases  steadily,  and 


reached  in  1904  the  rolknvinj 

value.:- 

From, or  to 
Ruasia. 

MberOi^urics. 

Totals- 

Import!       . 
Eaport.       . 

£4,036,000 

£6488^00 

6.39J,000 

^'ss:z 

The  chief  trade  ol 


I,  France  aDd  Sweden.    The  main  Im- 

materials  aiul  icitHe  products.    The 
luHber  lod  wood  aiticla  U5,ijo,oeD), 
w  inuea,  metallic  nods,  Ulher,  ftc 
on.  Abo,  Viboig,  UangO  and  Vata. 
have  been  made  since, 1866,  when  a 


ibe  fint  principiea  ol  Lutheran  faith  ai 
Of  nCEol  of  Ihe  deriy ,  w 


'^utemal  tcboatt,"  or  by  ambu- 


in  the  houso  ol  svery  panah.    All  edueaiioa  above 
n  tbe  hands  ol  Iba  •dncatioBal  departoeni  and  acf     ' 
I  m  cocb  parlH,  tu*  rural  paiiab  bdia  bound  (■ 
ilividnl  into  a  woper  n^lm^--  -'  --"-'  " -■- 


Miia  bound  bma 
nl  distrieta  and  ti 


claseira]  and  scientific   haa  been  reft 

Hdsinffora  ffontierlytbe  Abo  Acar 

Helsli^an  polytabnlc  there  are  1 
'--hnlal,  commerdal  and  navlgaiio 


lemy),  which  In,  1906  had  19^1 


SdentiGc  Society,  the  Society  for  Ibc  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Finiaix], 
several  medical  aodetiet,  two  aocietlea  of  llteraiure.  the  Finivs- 
Ifgrian  Society,  the  Historical  and  Archae^ogica]  Societiea,  one 
juridical,  one  tecbnlcal  and  tsro  feographleal  aocietica.  All  ol  Ihi  ■ . 
as  also  the  Finnidi  Geological  Survey,  the  FoRatiy  AdmuiiitialiDa. 
&C..  isue  pubUcationa  well  known  to  the  acxnljfic  world.  T^ 
numerout  local  branchet  of  the  Friendt  of  the  Folk-School  and  the 
Society  for  Popular  Education  display  great  activity,  tbe  former  by 
aiding  the  smaller  communes  in  establishing  schools,  and  the  latter 
in  publishing  popular  works,  starting  their  own  schools  as  well  aa 
freelibrvict  (in  nearlyevery  commune),  and  organising  lectures  lor 
the  people.    The  university  students  lakealively  part  m  this  srort 

Cmcnmail  and  Aimi<iis:raliBii.—Yloa  (he  lime  of  iu  onion 
with  Kussia  at  (he  DI::l  oi  Borgl  in  1809  till  (be  events  of  i  S99 
(see  History)  Finland  wai  practically  a  iqiaiate  atale,  tbe 
emperor  (rf  Russia  as  grand-duke  governing  by  mcana  of  a  Domiis- 
a(ed  senate  and  a  tliet  eleclcd  on  a  very  narjow  franchise,  and 
iiice(ing  at  tiistanl  and  irregular  intervatL  This  tilct  wu  on  tbe 
old  Swedish  model,  consisiing  of  rtpraenlativet  cf  tbe  four 
cslates — nobility,  clergy,  burgheri  and  peasanta—iiitiDi  and 

...  -  ..  ,j  TT.  .  .  „    rw^.  -..  -  ^  ^  country 


rried  OB  by  tl 


wiih  St  Petersburg  through  a 

Russian  government.    War  and  forei^  aflain  wei 

in  the  bands  of  Russia,  and  a  Ruuian  gnvemoi  bad  hi 

Id  Hcl^nglois.     The  senate  also  controlled  the  administratiDO 

ol  tbe  law.    The  constitutional  conflict  of  1899-1905  brou^l 

aboui  something  like  a  revolution  in  Finland.    For  some  yean 

the  country  was  subject  to  a  practically  nriMtraiy  fotm  oi  govem- 

meot,  but  the  disasten  of  tbe  Russo-Japanese  War  and  (he 

peaceful  victory  tor  the  defenders  ol  (he  Finnish  tonstitmlon. 
Asa  Finnish  writer  put^  it:  *'  Just  aa  (he  calamities  which  bad* 
befallen  Finland  came  from  Russia,  ao  was  her  deliverante  to' 
come  fnm  Russia."  The  lUlm  gut  Bull  wu  leMorcd,  (fac  diet 
met  in  eKraordinary  session,  and  proceeded  to  (he  endre  re- 
casting of  the  Finnish  government.     Freedom  ol  the  press  waa 

■TheFInnisb  mark,  nmrtfai,  of  too  peam',, equals  about  9)d, 
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Far-Teaching  changes  wtn  voted.  The  new  diet,  instead  of 
being  oonqMsed  of  four  estates  sitting  separately,  consists  of  a 
sin^  chamber  of  200  members  elected  directly  by  universal 
suffrage,  women  being  eligible.  By  the  new  constitution  the 
grand-duchy  was  to  be  divided  into  not  less  than  twelve  and  not 
more  than  eighteen  con&tituendes,  electing  members  in  propor- 
tion to  population.  A  scheme  of "  proportional  representation," 
the  votes  being  counted  in  accordance  with  the  system  invented 
by  G.  M.  d*Hondt,  a  Belgian,  was  also  adopted.  The  executive 
was  to  consist  of  a  minister-secretary  of  state  and  of  the  members 
of  the  senate,  who  were  entitled  to  attend  and  address  the  diet 
and  who  might  be  the  subject  of  interpellations.  The  members 
of  the  senate  were  made  responsible  to  the  diet  as  well  as  to 
the  emperor-grand-dulcefor  their  acts.  The  diet  has  power  to 
consider  and  dedde  upon  measures  proposed  by  the  government. 
After  a  measure  has  been  approved  by  the  diet  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  senate  to  report  upon  it  to  the  sovereign.  But  the  senate 
is  not  obliged  to  acc^t  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  diet, 
nor,  apparently,  is  the  sovereign  bound  to  accept  the  advice  of 
the  senate,  llie  first  elections,  April  1907,  resulted  in  the 
election  to  the  diet  of  about  40  %  representatives  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party,  and  nineteen  women  members.  The  budget 
of  Finland  in  1905  was  £4.373.970  of  "  ordinary  "  revenue. 
The  **  ordinary  "  expenditure  was  £3.595.300.  The  public  debt 
amounted  at  the  end  of  1905  to  £5,611,170. 

History.— It  was  probably  at  the  end  of  the  7th  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  8th  century  that  the  Finns  took  possession  of  what 
is  now  Finland,  though  it  was  only  when  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced, about  1 1 57,  that  they  were  brought  into  contact  with 
civilized  Europe.  They  probably  found  the  Lapps  in  possession 
<A  the  country.  The  eariy  Finlanders  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  governmental  organization,  but  to  have  lived  in  sqxirate 
communities  and  villages  independent  of  each  other.  Their 
mythology  consisted  in  the  deification  of  the  forces  of  nature, 
as  "  Uhko,"  the  god  of  the  air,  "  Tapio,"  god  ol  the  forests, 
"  Ahti,"  the  god  of  water,  &c.  These  early  Finlanders  seem  to 
have  been  both  brave  and  troublesome  to  their  neighbours,  and 
their  rqieated  attacks  on  the  coast  of  Sweden  drew  the  attention 
of  the  kings  of  that  country.  King  Eric  IX.  (St  Eric),  accom- 
panied by  the  bishop  of  Upsala,  Henry  (an  Englishman,  it  is 
said),  and  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  invaded  the 
country  in  11 57,  when  the  people  were  conquered  and  baptized. 
King  Eric  left  Bishop  Henry  with  his  priests  and  some  soldiers 
behind  to  confirm  the  conquest  and  complete  the  conversion. 
After  a  time  he  was  killed,  canonized,  and  as  St  Henry  became 
the  patron  saint  of  Finland.  As  Sweden  had  to  attend  to  her 
own  affairs,  Finland  was  gradually  reverting  to  independence 
and  pagam'sm,  when  in  1209  another  bishop  and  missionary, 
Thomas  (also  an  Englishman),  arrived  and  recommenced  the 
work  of  St  Henry.  Bishop  Thomas  nearly  succeeded  in  detaching 
Finland  from  Sweden,  and  forming  it  into  a  province  subject 
only  to  the  pope.  The  famous  Birger  Jarl  undertook  a  crusade 
in  Finbnd  in  1249,  compelling  the  Tavastians,  one  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  Finlanders  pr<^>er,  to  accept  Christianity,  and 
building  a  castle  at  Tavcstehus.  It  was  Torkel  Knutson  who 
conquered  and  connected  the  Karelian  Finlanders  in  1293,  and 
built  the  strong  castle  of  Viborg.  Almost  continuous  wars 
between  Russia  and  Sweden  were  the  result  of  the  conquest 
of  Finland  by  the  latter.  In  1323  it  was  settled  that  the  river 
Rajajoki  should  be  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  the 
Swedish  province.  After  the  final  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  Swedes,  they  spread  among  the  Finlanders  their  civilization, 
gave  them  laws,  accorded  them  the  same  civil  rights  as  belonged 
to  themselves,  and  introduced  agriculture  and  other  beneficial 
arts.  The  Reformed  religion  was  introduced  into  Finland  by 
Gustavus  Vasa  about  1528,  and  King  John  III.  raised  the 
country  to  the  dignity  of  a  grand-duchy.  It  continued  to 
suffer,  sometimes  deplorably,  in  most  of  the  wars  waged  by 
Swetfen,  especially  with  Russia  and  Denmark.  His  predecessor 
having  created  an  order  of  nobility, — counts,  barons  and 
nobles,  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  beginm'ng  of  the  17  th  century 
cstabfobed  the  diet  of  Finland,  composed  of  the  four  orders  of 


the  nobility,  clergy,  burghers  and  peasants.  Gustavus  and 
his  successor  did  much  for  Finland  by  founding  schools  and 
gymnasia,  building  churches,  encouraging  learning  and  intro- 
ducing printing.  During  the  reign  of  Charies  XI  (1692-1696) 
the  country  suffered  terribly  from  famine  and  pestilence;  in  the 
diocese  of  Abo  alone  60,000  persons  died  in  less  than  nine  months. 
Finland  has  been  visited  at  different  periods  since  by  these 
scouiges;  so  late  as  1848  whole  villages  were  starved  during 
a  dreadful  famine.  Peter  the  Great  cast  an  envious  eye  on 
Finland  and  tried  to  wrest  it  from  Sweden;  in  17 10  he  managed 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  towns  of  Kcxholm  and  Villmaiutrand ; 
and  by  17 16  all  the  country  was  in  his  power.  Meantime  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  had  been  great;  thousands  perished 
in  the  wara  of  Charies  XII.  By  the  peace  of  Nystad  in  1721 
the  province  of  Viborg,  the  eastern  division  of  Finland,  was 
finally  ceded  to  Russia.  But  the  country  had  been  laid  very 
low  by  war,  pestilence  and  famine,  though  it  recovered  itself 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  In  1741'  the  Swedes  made  an  effort 
to  recover  the  ceded  province,  but  through  wretched  management 
suffered  disaster,  and  were  compelled  to  capitulate  in  August 
1 742,  ceding  by  the  peace  of  Abo,  next  year,  the  towns  of  Villman- 
strand  and  Fredrikshamn.  Nothing  remarkable  seems  to  have 
occurred  till  178S,  under  Gustavus  III.,  who  began  to  reign 
in  1771,  and  who  confirmed  to  Finland  those  "fundamental 
laws  "  which  they  have  succeeded  in  maint?ining  against  kings 
and  tsars  for  over  two  centuries.  The  country  was  divided  into 
six  governments,  a  second  superior  court  of  justice  was  founded 
at  Vasa,  many  new  towns  were  built,  commerce  flourished,  and 
science  and  art  were  encouraged.  Latin  disappeared  as  the 
academic  language,  and  Swedish  was  adopted.  In  1788  war 
again  broke  out  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  and  was  carried 
on  for  two  years  without  much  glory  or  gain  to  cither  party, 
the  main  aim  of  Gustavus  being  to  recover  the  lost  Finnish 
province.  In  x8o8,  under  Gustavus  IV.,  peace  was  again 
broken  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  war  ended  by  the 
cession  in  1809  of  the  whole  of  Finland  and  the  Aland  Islands  to 
Russia.  Finland,  however,  did  not  enter  Russia  as  a  conquered 
province,  but,  thanks  to  the  bravery  of  her  people  after  they  had 
been  abandoned  by  an  incompetent  monarch  and  treacherous 
generals,  and  not  less  to  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  she  maintained  her  free  constitu- 
tion and  fundamental  laws,  and  became  a  semi-independent 
grand-duchy  with  the  emperor  as  grand-duke.  The  estates 
were  summoned  to  a  free  diet  at  Borg&  and  accepted  Alexander 
as  grand-duke  of  Finland,  he  on  his  part  solemnly  recognizing 
the  Finnish  constitution  and  undertaking  to  preserve  the  religion, 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  country.  A  senate  was  created  and  a 
governor-general  named.  The  province  of  Viborg  was  reunited 
to  Finland  in  181 1,  and  Abo  remained  the  capital  of  the  country 
till  1821,  when  the  civil  and  military  authorities  were  removed 
to  Helsingfors,  and  the  university  in  1827.  The  diet,  which  had 
not  met  for  56  years,  was  convoked  by  Alexander  II.  at  Helsingfors 
in  1863.  Under  Alexander  II.  Finland  was  on  the  whole  pros- 
perous and  progressive,  and  his  statue  in  the  great  square  in 
front  of  the  cathedral  and  the  senate  house  in  Helsingfors 
testifies  to  the  regard  in  which  his  memory  is  cherished  by  his 
Finnish  subjects.  Unfortunately  his  successor  soon  fell  under 
the  influence  of  the  reactionary  party  which  had  begun  to  assert 
itself  in  Russia  even  before  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II. 
One  of  Alexander  III.'s  first  acts  was  to  confirm  "  the  constitu- 
tion which  was  granted  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Finland  by  His 
Majesty  the  emperor  Alexander  Pavlovich  of  most  glorious 
memory,  and  developed  with  the  consent  of  the  estates  of  Finland 
by  our  dearly  beloved  father  of  blessed  memory  the  emperor 
Alexander  NicoLiievich."  But  the  Slavophil  movement,  with 
its  motto,  "  one  law,  One  church,  one  tongue,"  acquired  great 
influence  in  official  circles,  and  its  aim  was,  in  defiance  of  the 
pledges  of  successive  tsars,  to  subject  Finland  to  Orthodoxy 
and  autocracy.  It  b  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  seven 
yeara*  struggle  between  the  Russian  bureaucracy  and  the 
defenders  of  the  Finnish  constitution.  Politics  in  Finland  were 
complicated  by  the  rivalry  between  the  Swedish  party,  which 
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had  hitherto  been  dominant  in  Fioland,  and  the  Finnish  '*  nation- 
alist "  pany  which,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century, 
had  been  determinedly  asserting  itself  linguistically  and  politi- 
cally With  some  exceptions,  however,  the  whole  country  united 
in  defence  of  its  constitution,  *'  Fennoman  "  and  "  Svecoman,*' 
recognizing  that  their  common  liberties  were  at  stake,  suspended 
their  feud  for  a  season.  With  the  accession  of  NichoUs  II. 
(see  Russu)  the  constitutional  conflict  became  acute,  and  the 
"  February  manifesto  "  (February  15th,  1899)  virtually  abro- 
gated the  legislative  power  of  the  Finnish  diet.  A  new  military 
law,  practi^y  amalgamating  the  Finnish  with  the  Russian 
forces,  followed  in  July  1901 ,  Russian  officiab  and  the  Russian 
language  were  forced  on  Finland  wherever  possible,  and  in 
April  1903  the  Russian  governor.  General  Bobrikov,  was  invested 
with  practically  dicutorial  powers.  The  country  was  flooded 
with  spies,  and  a  special  Russian  police  force  was  created,  the 
expenses  being  charged  to  the  Finnish  treasury.  The  Russian 
system  was  now  in  full  swing;  domiciliary  visits,  tifegal  arrests 
and  banishments,  and  the  suppression  of  newspapers,  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  To  all  this  the  people  of  Finland  opposed 
a  dogged  and  determined  resistance,  which  culminated  in 
November  1905  in  a  "  national  strike."  The  strike  was  universal, 
all  classes  joining  in  the  movement,  and  it  spread  to  all  the 
industrial  centres  and  even  to  the  rural  districts.  The  railway, 
steam2(hip,  telephone  and  postal  services  were  praaically 
suspended.  Hdsingfocs  was  without  tramcars,  cabs,  gas  and 
electricity;  no  shops  except  provision  shops  were  open;  public 
departments,  schools  and  restaurants  were  dosed.  After  six 
days  the  unconstitutional  government — already  much  shaken 
by  events  in  Russia  and  Manchuria — capitulated.  In  an  imperial 
manifesto  dated  the  7th  of  November  1905  the  demands  of 
Finland  were  granted,  and  the  status  quo  ante  1899  was  restored. 

But  the  reform  did  not  rest  here.  The  old  Finnish  constit  ution, 
although  precious  to  those  whose  only  protection  it  was,  was  an 
antiquated  and  not  very  efficient  instrument  of  government. 
Popular  feding  had  been  exdted  by  the  political  conflict,  ad- 
vanced tendencies  had  declared  themselves,  and  when  the  new 
diet  met  it  proceeded  as  explained  above  to  remodd  the  con- 
stitution, on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  with  freedom  of 
the  press,  speech,  meeting  and  asaodation. 

In  i9oiB-io  friction  with  Russia  was  again  renewed.  The 
Imperial  government  insisted  that  the  decision  in  all  Finnish 
questions  affecting  the  Empire  must  rest  with  them;  and  a  re- 
newed attempt  was  made  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the  Finnish  Diet. 

Ethnology. — ^The  term  Finn  has  a  wider  application  than 
Finland,  bdng,  with  its  adjective  Finnic  or  Finno-Ugric  (q.9.) 
or  Ugro-Finnic,  the  collective  name  of  the  westernmost  branch 
of  the  Ural-Altaic  family,  dispersed  throughout  Finland,  Lapland, 
the  Baltic  provinces  (Esthonia,  Livonia,  Curland),  parts  of 
Russia  proper  (south  of  Lake  Onega),  both  banks  of  middle 
Volga,  Perm.  Vologda,  West  Siberia  (between  the  Ural  Mountains 
and  the  Yenissd)  and  Hungary. 

Originally  nomads  (hunters  and  fishers),  all  the  Finnic  people 
except  the  Lapps  and  Ostyaks  have  long  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  dvilization,  and  now  everjrwhere  lead  settled  lives  as  herdsmen, 
agriculturists,  traders,  &c.  Physically  the  Finns  (here  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Swedish-spnking  population,  who 
retain  thdr  Scandinavian  qualities)  are  a  strong,  hardy  race, 
of  low  stature,  with  almost  round  head,  low  forehead,  flat 
features,  prominent  cheek  bones,  eyes  mostly  grey  and  oblique 
(indining  inwards),  short  and  flat  nose,  protruding  mouth, 
thick  lips,  neck  very  full  and  strong,  so  that  the  ocdput  seems 
flat  and  almost  in  a  straight  line  with  the  nape;  beard  weak 
and  sparse,  hair  no  doubt  originally  black,  but,  owing  to  mixture 
with  other  races,  now  brown,  red  and  even  fair;  complexion 
also  somewhat  brown.  The  Finns  are  m<Nally  upright,  hospitable, 
faithful  and  submissive,  with  a  keen  sense  of  personal  freedom 
and  independence,  but  also  somewhat  stolid,  revengeful  and 
indolent.  Many  of  these  physical  and  moral  characteristics 
they  have  in  common  with  the  so-called  "  Mongolian  "  race, 
to  which  ih^  are  no  doubt  ethnically,  if  not  also  linguistically, 
related. 


Considerable  researches  have  been  aqiomplished  since  about 

1850  in  the  ethivology  and  archaeology  of  Finland,  on  a  scale 

which  has  no  paralld  in  any  Other  oountry.    The  study  of  the 

prehistoric  population  of  Finland — Neolithic  (no  Palaeolithic 

finds  have  yet  been  made) — of  the  Age  of  Bronze  and  the  Iron 

Age  has  been  carried  on  with  gttat  tnL    At  the  same  time  the 

folklore,  Finnish  and  partly  Swedish,  iias  been  worked  out  with 

wonderful  completeness  (see  L*<Euwedem-slctdaiu  do  la  SociiU 

do  LUtiraturo  firauHM  et  lo  mmnemofU  natumal  fintufis,  by  Dr 

£.  G.  Palm6n,  Helsingfors,  XB82,  and  K.  Krohn's  report  to  the 

London  Folklore  Congress  of  1891).    The  work  that  was  begun 

by  Porthan,  Z.  Topelius,  and  cspedally  £.  LOnnrot  (i8oa-z8&f), 

for  collecting  the  popular  poetry  of  the  Finns,  was  continued 

byCastr^n  (1813-1852),  Europaeus  (1830-1884),  and  V.  Porkka 

(1854-1889),  who  extended  their  researches  to  the  Finns  settled 

in  other  parts  of  the  Russian  em[Mre,  and  collected  a  considerable 

number  of  variants  of  the  Ralewala  and  other  popular  poetry 

and  songs.    In  order  to  study  the  different  eastern  kinsfolk 

of  the  Finns,  Sjdgren  (1792-1855)  extended  his  journeys  to 

North  Russia,  and  Castr^n  to  West  and  East  Siberia  {Nordisckt 

Reison  und  Forsckungen),  and  collected  the  materials  which 

permitted  himself  and  Sch^efner  to  publish  grammatical  works 

relative  to  the  Finnish,  Lappish,  Zyrian,  Tcheremiss,  Ostiak, 

Samoyede,  Tungus,  Buryat,  Raragas,  Yenisd-Ostiak  and  Kott 

languages.    Ahlqvist  (1826T1889),  and  a  phalanx  of  linguists, 

continued  their  lyork  among  the  Vogules,  the  Mordves  and  the 

Obi-Ugrians.    And  finally,  the  researchea^of  Aspelin  {Pomtdaiums 

ofFinno-Ugrian  Archaeology,  in  Finnish,  and  Atlas  of  Antiquities) 

led  the  Finnish  ethnologists  to  direct  more  and  more  their 

attention  to  the  basin  of  the  Yenisd  and  the  Upper  Sdenga. 

A  series  of  expeditions  (of  Aspelin,  Snellman  and  Heikd)  were 

consequently  direaed  to  those  regions,  especially  aince  the 

discovery  by  Yadrintseff  of  the  remarkable  Orkhon  inscriptiona 

(see  Turks,  p.  473),  which  finally  enabled  the  Danish  linguist, 

V.  Thomsen,  to  dedpher  these  inscriptions,  and  to  discover 

that  they  belonged  to  the  Turkish  Iron  Age.    (See  Inscriptions 

dePIinisseirecuemiesetpublUesparlaSociitiPinl.  d'Archiohgie, 

Z889,  and  Inscriptions  do  POrkhoH,  1899.) 

AUTHORITIBS.— -The  general  history  of  Finland  is  fuOy  treated  by 
YrjO  Koskinen  (1869-1873)  and  M.  G.  Schybovaon  (1887-1889). 
Both  works  have  bera  translated  into  German.  The  constitutional 
conflict  gave  rite  to  a  heat  of  books  and  pamphlets  in  various 
languages.  Mechdin,  Danidaon  and  Hermanaoa  were  the  leading 
writers  on  the  Finnish  aide,  and  M.  Ordin  on  the  Ruaaiao.  Most  of  the 
political  documents  have  been  publiabed  and  trandatcd.  A  finely 
illustrated  book,  Finland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  various  Ftnnisn 
writers,  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  counti^;  also  Reuter's 
Finlandia,  a  very  complete  work  with  an  exhaustive  biblio^ra^y. 
The  constitutional  question  waa  fully  diatuaaed  in  EngUah  in  Fm- 
land  and  the  Tsars,  by  J.  R.  Fisher  »nd  ed.,  I900).  The  Atlas  de 
Finlande,  published  in  1899  by  the  Geographical  Sodety  of  Fan- 
land,  ia  a  remarkably  well  executed  and  complete  work.  The 
Statistical  Annual  for  Finland — Slatistish  ArshohjSr  Finlond—-pah' 
lished  annually  by  the  Central  Statiatical  Bureau  in  Hebii^ors, 
givea  the  neceaaary  figurea.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  S.  K.;  J.  R.  E.*) 

Finnish  Literature. 

The  earliest  writer  in  the  Finnish  vernacular  was*Michad 
Agricola  (1506-2557),  who  published  an  i4  ^  C  Booh  in  1544, 
and,  as  bishop  of  Abo,  a  number  of  tdigious  and  educational 
works.  A  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  Finnish  was  printed 
by  Agricola  in  1548,  and  some  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
155a.  A  complete  Finnish  Bible  was  published  at  Stockbobn 
in  164a.  The  dominion  of  the  Swedes  was  very  unfavourable 
to  the  devdopment  of  anything  like  a  Finnish  literature,  the 
poets  of  Finland  prden^ng  to  write  in  Swedish  and  so  secure  a 
wider  audience.  It  was  not  until,  in  1835,  the  national  epos  of 
Finland,  the  Kalewala  {q.v.),  was  introduced  to  readers  by  the 
exertions  of  Ellas  L5nnrot  (9.V.),  that  the  Finnish  language  was 
used  for  literary  compodtion.  L&nnrot  also  collected  and  edited 
the  works  of  the  peasant-poets  P.  Korhonen  (1775^x840)  and 
Pentti  Lyytinen,  with  an  anthology  containing  the  unprovisa> 
tions  of  eighteen  other  rustic  bards.  During  the  last  quarter  of 
the  X9th  century  there  was  an  ever-increasing  literary  activity 
in  Finland,  and  it  took  the  form  less  and  less  of  the  publicatioQ 
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«f  Sivedish  works,  but  more  and  more  that  of  examples  of  the 
aboriginal  vcrfiacular.  At  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the 
political  troubles,  books  in  almost  every  branch  of  research  are 
found  in  the  language,  mainly  translations  or  adaptations.  We 
meet  with,  during  the  present  centuiy,  a  considerable  number 
of  names  of  poets  and  dramatists,  no  doubt  veiy  minor,  as  also 
painters,  sculptors  and  musical  composers.  At  the  Paris 
International  Exhibition  of  1878  several  native  Finnish  painters 
and  sculptors  exhibited  worl»  which  would  do  credit  to  any 
country;  and  both  in  the  fine  and  applied  arts  Finland  occupied 
a  position  thoroughly  creditable.  An  important  contribution 
to  a  histoiy  of  Finnish  literature  is  Krohn's  Suomenkidincn 
mneiluuns  ruotsitnallan  aikana  (i86a).  Finland  is  wonderfully 
rich  in  periodicals  of  all  kinds,  the  publications  of  the  Finnish 
Societies  of  Literature  and  of  Sciences  and  other  learned  bodies 
being  specially  valuable.  A  great  work  in  the  revival  of  an 
interest  In  the  Finnish  language  was  done  by  the  Swmalaisen 
KirjaUisuudeH  Seura  (the  Finnish  Literaiy  Society),  which  from 
the  year  1841  has  published  a  valuable  annual,  Suomi,  The 
Finnish  Literary  Society  has  also  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  father  of  Finnish  history,  Heniy  Gabriel  Porthan 
(died  1804).  A  valuable  handbook  of  Finnish  history  was  pub- 
lished at  Helsin^ors  in  1869-1873,  by  Yrjd  Koskinen,  and  has 
been  translated  into  both  Swedish  and  German.  The  author 
was  a  Swede,  Georg  Forsman,.the  above  form  being  a  Finnish 
translation.  Other  works  on  Finnish  history  and  some  inportant 
works  in  Finnish  geography  have  also  appeared.  In  language 
we  have  Ldnnrot's  great  Finnish-Swedish  dictionary,  published 
by  the  Finnish  Literary  Society.  Dr  Otto  Donner's  Comparative 
Diaionary  oj  At  PinmhUgnc  Languages  (Helsingfors  and 
Leipzig)  is  in  German.  In  imaginative  literature  Finland  has 
produced  several  important  writers  of  the  vernacular.  Alexis 
Stenwall  ("  Kiwi  **)  (1834*1872),  the  son  of  a  village  tailor, 
was  the  best  poet  of  his  time;  he  wrote  popular  dramas  and  an 
historical  romance.  The  Seven  Brothers  (1870).  Among  recent 
playwrights  Mrs  Minna  Canth  (1844-1897)  has  been  the  most 
successful. '  Other  dramatists  are  E.  F.  Johnsson  (1844-1895), 
P.  Cajander  (b.  1846).  who  translated  Shakespeare  into  Finnish, 
and  Karl  Bergbom  (b.  1843).  Among  lyric  poets  are  J.  H. 
Erkko  (b.  1849).  Arwi  Jannes  (b.  1848)  and  Yrjtt  Weijola 
(b.  187s).  The  eariiest  novelist  of  Finland,  Pietari  PiLivSrinta 
(b.  1827),  was  the  son  of  a  labourer;  he  is  the  author  of  a  grimly 
realistic  story.  His  Life.  Many  of  the  popular  Finnish  authors 
of  our  day  are  peasants.  Kauppis  Heikki  was  a  wagoner;  Alkio 
Filander  a  farmer;  Heikki  Mavilftinen  a  smith;  Juhana  Kokko 
(Kydsti)  a  gamekeeper.  The  most  gifted  ol  the  writers  of 
Finland,  however,  is  certainly  Juhani  Aho  (b.  x86x),  the  son  of 
a  country  derg^'man.  His  earliest  writings  were  studies  of 
modem  life,  very  realistically  treated.  Aho  then  went  to 
reside  in  France,  where  he  made  a  close  study  of  the  methods 
of  the  leading  French  novelists  of  the  newer  school.  About  the 
year  1893  he  began  to  publish  short  stories,  some  of  which,  such 
as  Enris,  The  Fortress  of  Matthias^  The  (M  Man  of  Korpela  and 
FifilaniTs  Plag^  are  delicate  works  of  art,  while  they  reveal  to  a 
very  interesting  degree  the  temper  and  ambitions  of  the  contem- 
porary Finnish  population.  It  has  been  well  said  that  in  the 
writings  of  Juhani  Aho  can  be  traced  all  the  idiosyncrasies 
which  have  formed  the  curiotis  and  pathetic  history  of  Finland 
in  recent  years.  A  village  priest,  Juho  Reijonen  (b.  1857),  in 
talcs  of  somewhat  artless  form,  has  depicted  the  hardships 
which  poverty  too  often  entails  upon  the  Finn  in  his  country 
life.  Tolstoy  has  found  an  imitator  in  Arwid  J&mefelt  (b.  1861). 
Santeri  Ingman  (b.  x866)  somewhat  naively,  but  not  without 
skill,  has  followed  in  the  steps  of  Aho.  It  would  be  an  error  to 
exaggerate  either  the  force  or  the  originality  of  these  early 
devek>pments  of  a  national  Finnish  literature,  which,  moreover, 
are  mostly  brief  and  unambitious  in  character.  But  they  are 
eminently  sincere,  and  they  have  the  great  merit  of  illustrating 
the  local  aspects  of  landscape  and  temperament  and  manners. 

AffTH0iiTns.~E.  G.  Palm^,  VCBmre  demi-sfeulaire  ie  la 
Smomulaisen  Kiriailisuuden  Seura,  i8^t-8i  (Helsingfors.  1882); 
J.  Krohn.  Swemaiaiun  KirjaUisuuden  waiheet  (Helsingfors,  1897); 


F.  W.  Pipping.  FMeckning  dfver  bdcker  pifinska  spriket  (Helsingfors, 
18^1857):  E.  Brauaewetter.  Finland  im  Bilde  seiner  Dicktung  und 
utner  DichUr  (Berlin,  1899);  C.  J.  Billson,  Popular  Poetry  of  the 
Finns  (London,  looo) ;  V.  Vasenius.  Ofversigt  af  Ftnlands  Litteraiuv' 
kistoriaf&r  skolor  (Helsingfors,  1 893).  For  writers  using  the  Swedish 
language,  see  Swboen:  Literature.  (E.  G.) 

FINLAY,  QEORGB  (1799-1875)*  British  historian,  was  born' 
of  Scottish  parents  at  Faversham,  Kent,  on  the  21st  of  December 
1799.  He  studied  for  the  law  in  Glasgow,  and  about  1821  went 
to  Gdttingen.  He  had  already  begun  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
the  Greek  struggle  for  independent,  and  in  1823  he  resolved  to 
visit  the  country.  In  November  he  arrived  in  Cephalonia,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Lord  Byron.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
landed  at  Pyrgos,  and  during  the  next  fourteen  months  he 
improved  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  histoiy  and  antiquities 
of  the  country.  Though  he  formied  an  unfavourable  opinion, 
of  the  Greek  leaders,  both  civil  and  military,  he  by  no  means 
lost  his  enthusiasm  for  their  cause.  A  severe  attack  of  fever, 
however,  combined  with  other  circumstances,  induced  him  to 
spend  the  winter  of  1824-1825  and  the  ^ring  of  1825  in  Rome, 
Naples  and  Sicily.  He  then  returned  to  Scotland,  and,  after 
spending  a  sunmier  at  Castle  Toward,  Argyllshire,  went  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  passed  his  examination  in  civil  law  at  the 
university,  with  a  view  to  being  called  to  the  Scottish  bar.  His 
enthusiasm,  however,  carried  him  back  to  Greece,  where  he 
resided  almost  uninterruptedly  till  his  death.  He  took  part  in 
the  unsuccessful  operations  of  Lord  Cochrane  and  Sir  Richard 
Church  for  the  relief  of  Athens  in  1827.  When  independence 
had  been  secured  in  1829  he  bought  a  landed  estate  in  Attica, 
but  all  his  efforts  for  the  introduction  of  a  better  system  of 
agriculture  ended  in  failure,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
Uterary  work  which  occupied  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  first 
publications  were  The  HeUenk  Kingdom  and  the  Creek  Nation 
(1836);  Essai  sur  Us  principes  de  banque  appliquis  d  I'itat  actud 
delaCrice  (Athens,  1836);  and  Remarks  on  the  Topography 
of  Oropia  and  Diacria,  with  a  map  (Athens,  1838).  The  first 
instalment  of  his  great  historical  work  appeared  in  1844  (2nd  ed., 
1857)  under  the  title  Greece  under  the  Romans;  a  Historical 
View  of  the  Condition  of  the  Creek  Nation  from  the  time  of  its 
Conquest  by  the  Romans  until  the  Extinction  of  the  Raman  Empire 
in  the  East.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  qualifying  himself  still 
further  by  travel  as  well  as  by  reading;  he  undertook  several 
tours  to  various  quarters  of  the  Levant;  and  as  the  result  of 
one  of  them  he  published  a  volume  On  the  Site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;  with  a  plan  of  Jerusalem  (1847).  The  History  of  the 
Byiantine  and  Creek  Empires  from  716-1453  was  completed 
in  1854.  It  was  speedily  followed  by  the  History  of  Creece  under 
the  Ottoman  and  Venetian  Domination  (1856),  and  by  the  History 
of  the  Creeh  Revolution  (1861).  In  weak  health,  and  conscious 
of  failing  energy,  he  spent  his  last  years  in  revising  his  history. 
From  1864  to  1870  he  was  also  correspondent  of  The  Times 
newspaper,  his  letters  to  which  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and,  appearing  in  the  Greek  newspapers,  exercised  a  distinct 
influence  on  Greek  politics.  He  was  a  member  of  several  learned 
societies;  and  in  1854  he  received  from  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  He  died  at  Athens  on  the 
26th  of  January  1875.  A  new  edition  of  his  History ^  edited  by 
the  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer,  was  issued  by  the  Oxford  Clarendon  press  jn 
1877.  It  includes  a  brief  but  extremely  interesting  fragment  of  an 
autobiography  of  the  author,  almost  the  only  authority  for  his  life. 

As  an  historian,  Finlay  had  the  merit  of  entering  upon  a  field 
of  research  that  had  been  neglected  by  English  writers.  Gibbon 
alone  being  a  partial  exception.  As  a  student,  he  was  laborious; 
as  a  scholar  he  was  accurate;  as  a  thinker,  he  was  both  acute 
and  profound;  and  in  all  that  he  wrote  he  was  unswerving  in 
his  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  constitutional  government  and  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice. 

FINN  MAC  COOL  (in  Irish  FlKD  Mac  CuMAnx),  the  central 
figure  of  the  later  heroic  cycle  of  Ireland,  commonly  called 
Cissianic  or  Fenian.  In  Scotland  Find  usually  goes  by  the  name 
of  Fingal.  This  appears  to  be  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
title  anumed  by  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  R(  Fionnghall,  i.e.  king  of 
theNorse.  Find's  father,  Cumall  macTr€nm6ir,  wasuncle  toCono 
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C6tchathach,  High  King  of  Irdand,  who  died  in  aj>.  157.  Cumall 
carried  off  Muma  Munchaeoi,  the  daughter  of  a  Druid  named 
Tadg  mac  Nuadat,  and  this  led  to'  the  battle  of  Cnucha,  in  which 
Cumall  was  slain  by  GoU  mac  Morna  (aj>.  174).  Find  was  bom 
after  his  father's  death  and  was  at  first  called  Demni.  He  is 
leader  of  the  ficnn  or  fHnne  (English  "  Fenians  "},  a  kind  of 
militia  or  standing  army  which  was  drawn  from  all  quarters  of 
Ireland.  His  father  had  held  the  same  office  before  him,  but 
after  his  death  it  passed  to  his  enemy  GoU  noac  Morna,  who 
retained  it  until  Find  came  to  man's  estate.  Find  usually 
resided  at  Almu  (Allen)  in  Co.  Kildare,  where  be  was  surrounded 
by  some  of  the  contingents  of  the  fiann,  the  rest  being  scattered 
throughout  Ireland  to  ward  off  enemies,  particularly  those 
coming  from  over  the  sea.  In  times  of  invasion  Find  collected 
his  forces,  overcame  the  foe,  and  pursued  him  to  Scotland  or 
Lochlann  (Scandinavia)  as  the  case  might  be.  When  not 
engaged  in  war  the  fiann  gave  themselves  up  to  the  chase  or 
love-adventures.  We  are  informed  in  great  detail  as  to  the 
conditions  of  admission  to  this  privileged  band,  which  were 
at  once  singular  and  exacting.  'Die  foremost  heroes  in  Find's 
train  were  his  son  Ossian,  his  grandson  Oscar,  CaOte  mac  Ronain, 
and  Diarmait  O'Duibne,  whose  elopement  with  Find's  destined 
bride  Gratnne,  daughter  of  the  High-King  Cormac  mac  Airt 
(aj>.  227-266),  forms  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  story.  These, 
like  Find,  were  all  of  the  Ua  Baisgne  branch,  with  which  was 
allied  the  Ua  Morna,  with  whom  they  were  generally  at  variance. 
The  latter  hailed  from  Connaught,  chief  among  thenr  being 
GoU  and  Conan.  By  the  annalists  Find  is  represented  as  having 
met  with  death  by  treachery  either  in  252  or  283.  Under 
Coirpre  Lifoochair,  successor  to  Cormac  mac  Airt,  the  power 
of  the  fiann  became  intolerable.  The  monarch  accordingly 
took  up  arms  against  them  and  utterly  crushed  them  at  the 
battle  of  Gabra  (aj).  283).  Very  few  survived  the  defeat,  but 
Ihe  story  makes  Ossian  and  CaUte  Uve  on  until  after  the  arrival 
of  St  Patrick  in  432. 

It  b  incredible,  that  such  a  band  as  the  fiann  should  have 
existed  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries.  A  number  of  sagas  older 
in  date  than  the  Ossianic  stories  have  been  preserved,  which  deal 
with  events  happening  in  the  reigns  of  Art  son  of  Conn  (166-196), 
Lugaid  mac  Con  (196-227),  and  Cormac  mac  Airt  (227-266), 
but  none  of  these  in  their  oldest  shape  contain  any  allusion 
whatsoever  to  Find  and  his  warriors.  In  the  histoiy  of  the 
Boroma,  contained  in  the  book  of  Ldnster,  Find  is  merely  a 
Leinster  chieftain  who  assists  Bressal  the  king  of  Leinster 
against  Coirpre  Lifeochair.  It  can  be  shown  that  Find  was 
originally  a  figure  in  Leinster-Munster  tradition  previous  to  the 
Viking  age,  but  we  have  no  doounentary  evidence  concerning 
him  at  this  time.  He  seems  primarUy  to  have  been  regarded  as 
a  poet  and  magician.  Later  he  appears  to  have  been  trans- 
formed into  a  petty  chief,  and  Zimmer  even  tried  to  show  that 
his  personality  was  developed  in  I^einster  and  Munster  local 
tradition  out  of  stories  clustering  round  thi*  figure  of  the  Viking 
leader  KetiU  Hviti  (Caittil  Find),  who  was  slain  in  857.  By  the 
year  1000  Find  was  certainly  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  the  reign  of  Cormac  mac  Airt,  but  the  process  is  obscure. 
Recently  John  MacNeill  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  oldest 
genealogies  Find  is  always  connected  with  the  Ui  Tairrsigh  of 
Failge  (Offaley,  a  district  comprising  the  present  cdunty  of 
Kildare  and  parts  of  King's  and  Queen's  counties).  The  Ui 
Tairrsigh  were  undoubtedly  of  Firbolg  origin,  and  MacNdU 
would  account  in  this  manner  for  the  slow  acceptance  of  the 
stories  by  the  conquering  Milesians.  Whilst  the  Ulster  epic  was 
fashionable  at  court,  the  subject  races  clung  to  the  Fenian  cycle. 
For  the  last  800  years  Find  has  been  the  national  hero  of  the 
Gaelic-speaking  populations  of  Ireland,  the  Scottish  Highlands 
and  the  Isle  of  Man.    See  also  Celt  (subsection  Irish  Literature). 

Authorities.— A.  Nutt.  Ossian  and  the  Ossiarie  Literature 
(London,  1899);  H.  Zimmer. "  Keltische  Bcitrage  iii.."  Zeitschriftfur 
deutsches  AUertum  (1891).  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  1-172;  L.  C.  Stern,  "  Die 
Ossianischen  Heldenlieder,"  Zeitsehrift  fur  vergUichende  Litteratur- 

2esckickte  (1895;  trans,  by  J.  L.  Robertson  in  Transactions  of  the 
fodic  Society  of  Inverness,  1897-I898,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  357-325):  J. 
MacNeill.  Duanaire  Finn  (London.  1908).  (E.  C.  Q.) 


FINNO-UGRIAM,  or  FCmo-UcBic,  the  destgnatioa  of  a 
division  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family  of  languages  and  their  speakers. 
The  first  part  is  the  name  given  by  their  neighbours,  though 
not  used  by  themselves,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Baltic.  It  is  probably  the  same  word  as  the  Fenni  of 
Tadtits  and  ^Un>oi  of  Ptolemy,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  those 
races  were  Finns  in  the  modem  sense.  It  possibly  means  people 
of  the  fens  or  marshes,  and  corresponds  to  the  native  Irord  SuouH, 
which  appears  to  be  derived  from  sua,  a  marsh.  Finn  nad 
Finnish  are  used  not  only  of  the  inhabitants  <A  Fiidaod  bat 
also  in  a  more  extended  sense  of  similar  tribes  found  in  Russia 
and  sometimes  called  Baltic  Finns  and  Volga  Finns.  In  this 
sense  the  Esthonian  tribes  (Baltic),  the  Laps,  the  Cheremts  and 
Mordvins  (Volga),  and  the  Permian  tribes  are  alL  Finns.  Tbe 
name  is  not,  however,  extended  to  the  Ostiaks,  Vogub  Mnd 
Magyars,  who,  though  allied,  form  a  separate  subdivision  called 
Ugrian,  a  name  derived  from  Yura  or  Ugra,  the  country  00 
either  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  first  used  by  CasCr£n  in 
a  scientific  sense. 

The  name  Finno-Ugric  is  primarily  linguistic  and  must  not 
be  pressed  as  indicating  a  community  of  physical  features 
and  customs.  But  making  allowance  for  the  change  of  language 
by  some  tribes,  the  Finno-Ugrians  form,  with  the  striking  ex- 
ception of  the  Hungarians,  a  moderately  homogeneous  whole. 
They  are  nomads,  but,  unlike  the  Turks,  Mongols  and  Mandui^ 
have  hardly  ever  shown  themselves  warlike  and  have  no  power 
d  political  organization.  Those  of  them  who  have  not  oomae 
under  European  influence  Uve  under  the  sitaiplest  fona  of 
patriarch^  government,  and  states,  kings  or  even  great  dncb 
are  almost  unknown  among  them. 

Their  headquarters  are  in  Russia.  From  the  Baltic  to  sooth 
Siberia  extends  a  vast  plain  broken  only  by  the  Urals.  Large 
parts  of  it  are  still  wooded,  and  the  proportion  of  forest  land  aad 
marsh  was  no  doubt  much  greater  formerly.  The  Finno-Ugric 
tribes  seem  to  shun  the  open  steppes  but  are  widely  sfvcad  in 
the  wooded  country,  especially  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  overs. 
Their  want  of  political  influence  renders  them  obscure,  but  they 
form  a  considerable  element  in  the  population  of  the  northern, 
middle  and  eastern  provinces  of  Russia,  but  are  not  found  ranch 
to  the  south  of  Moscow  (except  in  the  east)  or  in  the  west  (excqit 
in  the  Baltic  provinces) .  The  difference  of  temperament  between 
the  Great  Russians  and  the  purer  Slavs  such  as  the  LUtle 
Russians  b  partly  due  to  an  infusion  of  Finnish  blood. 

Physically  the  Finno-Ugric  races  are  as  a  rule  solidly  built 
and,  though  there  is  considerable  variation  in  height  and  the 
cephalic  index,  are  mostly  of  small  or  medium  stature,  somewhat 
squat,  and  brachy-  or  mesocephalic.  As  a  rule  the  skin  is  greyish 
or  dive  coloured,  the  eyes  grey  or  blue,  the  hair  light,  tbe 
beard  scanty.  Most  of  them  seem  deficient  in  energy  and 
liveliness,  both  mental  and  physical;  they  are  slow,  heavy, 
conservative,  somewhat  suspicious  and  vindictive,  indined  to 
be  taciturn  and  melancholy.  On  the  other  band  th^  are 
patient,  persevering,  industrious,  faithful  and  honest.  When 
their  natural  mistrust  of  strangers  is  overcome  they  are  kln«4jr 
and  hospitable. 

I.  Tribes  and  Nations. — ^The  Ugrian  subdivision,  which  seems 
to  be  in  many  respects  the  more  primitive,  consists  of  three 
peof^es  standing  on  very  different  levels  of  dvilization,  the 
Ostiaks  and  Voguls  and  the  Hungarians. 

The  Ostiaks  (Ostyaks  or  Ostjaks)  are  a  tribe  of  nomadic 
fishermen  and  hunters  inhabiting  at  present  the  government 
of  Tobolsk  and  the  banks  of  the  Obi.  They  formerly  ^^^^^^^ 
extended  into  thogovemment  of  Perm  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  so-called  Ostiaks  of  the  Yemsei 
appear  to  be  a  different  race  and  not  to  belong  to  the  Fiano- 
Ugrian  group.  The  Ostiaks  are  still  partially  pagan  and  worship 
the  River  Obi.  Allied  to  them  are  the  Voguls,  a  similar 
tribe  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Urals,  and  formerly 
extending  at  least  as  far  as  the  government  of  Vologda. 
The  languages  of  the  Ostiaks  and  Voguls  are  alli^,  thoii|^  not 
mere  dialects  of  one  another,  and  form  a  smaU  group  separated 
from  the  languages  of  the  Finns  both  Western  and  Eiotcca. 
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For  further  detaib  of  these  and  Other  tiibes  lee  ander  the  separate 
headings. 

According  to  the  legend,  Nimrod  had  two  sons,  Hunyor  and 
Magyor.  They  married  daughters  of  the  prince  of  the  Alans 
and  became  the  ancestors  of  the  two  kindred  nations, 
Huns  and  Magyars  or  Hungarians.  This  story  cone- 
qwnds  with  what  can  be  ascertained  scientifically  about 
the  origin  of  these  peoples.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Huns  and  Magyars  were  allied  tribes  of  mixed  descent  comprising 
both  Turkish  and  Finno-Ugrian  elements.  The  language  is 
indispuubly  Finno-Ugrian,  but  the  name  Hungarian  seems  to 
lead  back  to  the  form  Un-ugur,  and  to  suggest  Turkish  connexions 
which  are  confirmed  by  the  wariike  habits  of  the  Huns  and 
Magyars.  The  same  name  poeiibly  occurs  in  the  form  Hiung-nu 
as  far  east  as  the  frontiers  of  China,  but  recent  authorities  are 
of  opinion  that  the  tribes  from  whom  the  present  Hungarians 
are  descended  were  formed  originally  in  the  Terek-Kuban 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Caucasus,  where  a  mixture  of  Turkish 
and  Ugrian  blood  took  place,  a  Ugrian  language  but  Turkish 
mode  of  life  predominating.  They  were  also  influenced  by 
Iranians  and  the  various  tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  Both  Huns 
and  Magyars  moved  westwards,  but  the  Huns  invaded  Europe 
in  the  sth  century  and  made  no  permanent  settlement  in  spite 
of  the  devastation  they  caused,  whereas  the  Magyars  remained 
for  some  centuries  near  the  banks  of  the  Don.  According  to 
tr»dition  they  were  compelled  to  leave  a  country  called  Lebedia 
under  the  pressure  of  nomadic  tribes,  and  moved  westward 
under  the  leadership  of  seven  dukes.  Tliey  conquered  Hungary 
in  the  years  884-895,  and  the  first  king  of  their  new  dominions 
was  called  Arpdd.  For  the  chequered  and  often  tragic  history 
of  the  country  see  HmiGART.  The  Magyars  were  converted  to 
Christianity  in  the  nth  century  and  adhered  to  the  Roman 
not  the  Eastern  Church.  They  have  in  all  probability  entirely 
lost  thdr  ancient  physique,  but  have  retained  their  language, 
and  traces  of  their  older  life  may  be  seen  in  their  fondness  for 
horses  and  flocks. 

The  following  are  the  principal  Finnish  peoples.  The  Permians 
and  Syryenians  may  be  treated  as  one  tribe.  The  latter  name 
is  very  variously  spelt  asSyrjenian,Sirianian,Zyrjenian, 
Zirian,  &c  They  both  cUl  themselves  Komi  and 
speak  a  mutually  intelligible  language,  allied  to 
Votiak.  The  name  Bjarmisch  is  sometimes  applied 
to  this  nib-group.  Both  Permians  and  Syryenians  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  governments  of  Perm,  Vologda  and  Archangel, 
but  there  are  a  few  Syryenians  on  the  Siberian  side  of  the  Urals. 
The  Syryenian  headquarters  are  at  the  town  of  Ishma  on  the 
Pechora,  whereas  the  name  Permian  is  more  correctly  restricted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ri|^t  bank  of  the  upper  Kama.  Both 
probably  extended  much  farther  to  the  west  in  former  times. 
The  Syryenians  are  said  to  be  more  intelligent  and  active  than 
most  Finnish  tribes  and  to  make  considerable  Journeys  for 
trading  purposes.    They  are  possibly  a  mixed  race. 

The  Votiaks  are  a  tribe  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons 
dwelling  chiefly  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  government 
of  Viatka.  Their  language  indicates  that  they  have 
borroweda  good  deal  from  the  Tatars  and  Chuvashes, 
and  they  seem  to  have  little  individuality,  being  described  as 
weak  both  mentally  and  physically.  They  call  themselves 
Ud-murt  or  Urt-murt.  About  the  i6th  century  some  of  them 
migrated,  doubtless  under  the  pressure  of  Russian  advance,  into 
the  government  of  Ufa  and,  the  country  being  more  fertile,  are 
said  to  have  improved  in  phy»que. 

The  Cheremissiansy  or  Tcheremissians  or  Cheremis,  who  call 
themselves  Mari,  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kaxan.  Those  inhabiting  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga  are  physically  stronger  and  are 
known  as  Hill  Cheremiss.  The  evidence  of  place 
names  makes  it  probable  that  their  present  position  is  the  result 
of  their  being  driven  northwards  by  the  Mordvins  and  then 
southwards  by  t  he  Russians.  There  is  some  discrepancy  between 
their  language  and  their  physical  characteristics.  The  former 
shows  a&iiticf  to  both  Jfordvinian  and  the  Permian  group,  but 
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their  crania  are  said  to  be  mainly  dolichocephalic,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  they  are  connected  with  the  neolithic 
dolichocephalic  population  of  Lake  Ladoga.  They  are  gentle 
and  honest,  but  neither  active  nor  intelligent. 

The  MordvinionSf  also  called  Mordvi,  Mordvins  and  Mordvs, 
are  scattered  over  the  provinces  near  the  middle  Volga,  especially 
Nixhniy  Novgorod,  Kazan,  Penza,  Tambov,  Simbirsk, 
Ufa  and  even  Orenburg.  Though  not  continuous, 
their  settlements  are  considerable  both  in  extent  and 
population.  They  are  the  most  important  of  the  Eastern  Finns, 
and  their  traditions  speak  of  a  capital  and  of  a  king  who  fought 
with  the  Tatars.  They  are  mentioned  as  Mordens  as  eariy  as  the 
6tb  century,  but  do  not  now  use  the  name,  calling  themselves 
after  one  of  their  two  divisions,  Moksha  or  Erza.  Their  country 
is  still  covered  with  forest  to  a  large  extent.  Their  language 
is  on  the  one  side  allied  to  Cheremis^an.  On  the  other  it  shows 
a  nearer  approach  to  Finnish  (Suomi)  than  the  other  Eastern 
languages  of  the  family,  but  it  has  also  constructions  peculiar 
to  itself. 

The  Lapps  are  found  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland.  They 
call  themselves  Sabme,  but  are  called  Finns  by  the  Norwegians. 
They  are  the  shortest  and  most  brachycephalic  race  , 
in  Europe.  The  majority  are  nomads  who  live  by  ''^^^ 
pasturing  reindeer,  and  are  known  as  Mountain  Lapps,  but 
others  have  become  more  or  less  settled  and  live  by  hunting  or 
fishing.  From  ancient  times  the  Lapps  have  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion among  the  Finns  and  other  neighbouring  nations  for  skill 
in  sorcery. 

The  Estkamans  are  the  peasantry  of  the  Russian  province 
Esthonia  and  the  neighbouring  districts.  They  were  serfs 
until  i8r  7  when  they  were  liberated,  but  their  condition 
remained  unsatisfactory  and  led  to  a  serious  rebellion  in 
1859.  They  are  practically  a  branch  of  the  Finns,  and 
are  hardly  separable  from  the  other  Finnish  tribes  inhabiting 
the  Baltic  provinces.  The  name  Est  or  Ehst,  by  which  they 
are  known  to  foreigners,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Aestii 
of  Tacitus,  and  to  have  properly  belonged  to  quite  a  different 
tribe.  They  call  themselves  Mft  m€s,  or  country  people,  and 
their  land  Rahwama  or  Wiroma  (cf .  Finnish,  Virolaiset,  Esthon- 
ians.)  Though  not  superior  to  other  tribes  in  general  intelligence, 
they  have  become  more  dvilized  owing  to  their  more  intimate 
connexion  with  the  Russian  and  German  population  around  them. 

Lin,  Lalanders  or  Limmians  is  the  name  given  to  the  old 
Finnish-speaking  population  of  west  Livland  or  Livonia  and 
north  Kurland.  We  hear  of  them  as  a  warlike  and 
predatory  pagan  tribe  in  the  middle  ages,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  were  a  mixed  Letto-Finnish  race 
from  the  beginning.  In  modem  times  they  have  become  almost 
completely  absorbed  by  Letts,  and  their  language  is  only  spoken 
in  a  few  places  on  the  coast  of  Kurland.  It  has  indeed  been 
deputed  if  it  still  exists.  It  is  known  as  Livish  or  Livonian  and 
is  allied  to  Esthonian. 

The  Voles  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Votiaks),  also 
called  southern  Chudes  and  Vatjalaiset,  apparently  represent 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Ingria,  the  district  round  y^tM, 
St  Petersburg)  but  have  decreased  before  the  advance 
of  the  Russians  and  also  of  Karelians  from  the  north.  They  are 
heard  of  in  the  ixth  century,  but  now  occupy  only  about  thirty 
parishes  in  north-west  Ingria. 

The  Vepsas  or  Vepses,  also  called  Northern  Chudes,  are  another 
tribe  allied  to  the  Estbonians,  but  are  more  numerous  than  the 
Votes.  Th^  are  found  in  the  district  of  Tikhvinsk  v#m««. 
and  other  parts  of  the  government  of  Old  Novgorod, 
and  apparently  extended  farther  east  into  the  government  of 
Vok)|^a  in  former  times.  Linguistically  both  the  Votes  and 
Vepsas  are  closely  related  to  the  Esthonians. 

The  Finns  proper  or  Suomi,  as  they  call  themselves,  are  the 
most  important  and  civilized  division  of  the  group.  They 
inhabit  at  present  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland  and  the 
adjacent  governments,  especially  Olonetz,  Tver  and 
St  Petersburg-  Formerly  a  tribe  of  them  called  Kai*- 
was  also  found  In  Sweden,  whence  the  Swedes  call  * 
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Qven.  At  present  there  ire  two  principal  tubdiviaions  of  Finns, 
the  Tavastlanders  or  H&mlliliset,  who  occupy  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  grand  duchy,  and  the  Karelians  or  Karjalaiset 
found  in  the  east  and  north,  as  far  as  Lake  Onega  and  towards 
the  White  Sea. 

The  former,  and  generally  speaking,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
grand  duchy  have  undergone  a  strong  Swedish  influence.  Hiere 
is  a  considerable  admixture  of  Swedish  blood;  the  language  is 
full  of  Swedish  words;  Christianity  is  universal;  and  the  upper 
classes  and  townspeople  are  mainly  Swedish  in  their  habits  and 
speech,  though  of  late  a  persistent  attempt  has  been  made  to 
Russify  the  country.  The  Finns  have  much  the  same  mental 
and  moral  characteristics  as  the  other  allied  tribes;  but  have, 
reached  a  far  higher  intellectual  and  literary  stage.  Several 
collections  of  their  popular  and  mythological  poetry  have  been 
made,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  KaUwala,  compiled 
by  L5nnrot  about  2835,  and  there  is  a  copious  modem  literature. 
The  study  of  the  national  languages  and  antiquities  is  prosecuted 
in  Helsingfors  and  other  towns  with  much  energy:  several 
learned  societies  have  been  formed  and  considerable  results 
published,  partly  in  Finnish.  It  is  clear  that  this  scientific 
activity,  though  animated  by  a  patriotic  Finnish  spirit,  owes 
much  to  Swedish  training  in  the  past.  Besides  the  literary 
language  there  are  several  dlalectSi  the  most  important  of  which 
is  that  of  Savolaks. 

The  Kardiani  are  not  usually  regarded  as  separate  from  the 
Finns,  though  they  are  a  distinct  tribe  as  much  as  the  Vepsas 
ffuraftong.  '^  Votes.  Living  farther  east  they  have  come  less 
under  Swedish  and  more  under  Russian  influence  than 
the  inhabitants  of  West  Finland;  but,  since  many  of  the  districts 
which  they  inhabit  are  out  of  the  way  and  neglected,  this  influence 
has  not  been  strong,  so  that  they  have  adopted  less  of  European 
civilization,  and  in  places  preserved  their  own  customs  more 
than  the  Westemen.  They  are  of  a  slighter  and  better  pro- 
portioned build  than  the  Finns,  more  enterprising,  lively  and 
friendly,  but  less  persevering  and  tenacious.  They  number 
about  260,000,  of  whom  about  63,000  live  in  Olonetz  and  195,000 
in  Tver  and  Novgorod,  but  in  the  southern  districts  are  less 
distinguished  from  the  Russian  population.  They  belong  to 
the  Russian  Church,  whereas  the  Finns  of  the  grand  duchy  are 
Protestants.  There  also  appear  to  be  authentic  traces  of  a 
Karelian  pq^ulation  in  Kaluga,  Yaroslavl,  Vladimir,  Vologda 
and  Tambov.  It  was  among  them  that  the  KaUwala  was 
collected,  chiefly  in  East  FinUmd  and  Olonetz. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Samoyedes 
should  be  included  among  the  Finno-Ugrian  tribes  or  be  given 
the  rank  of  a  separate  division  equivalent  to  Finno- 
Ugrian  and  Turkish.  The  linguistic  question  is 
discussed  below.  The  Samoyedes  are  a  nomad  tribe 
who  wander  with  their  reindeer  oyer  the  treeless  plains  which 
border  on  the  White  and  Kara  seas  on  either  side  of  the  Urals. 
In  culture  and  habits  they  resemble  the  Finno-Ugrian  tribes, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  for  separating  them; 
Various  other  peoples  have  been  referred  to  the  Finno-Ugrian 
group,  but  some  doubt  must  remain  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  classification,  cither  because  they  are  now 
extinct,  or  because  they  are  suspected  of  having 
changed  their  language. 

The  original  Bulgarians,  who  had  their  home  on  the  Volga 
before  they  invaded  the  country  which  now  bean  their  name, 
were  probably  a  tribe  similar  to  the  Magyars,  though  all  record 
of  their  language  is  lost.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the 
Khazars,  who  in  the  middle  ages  occupied  parts  of  south  Russia 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  were  Finno-Ugrians  or  Turks,  and 
there  is  the  same  doubt  about  the  Avars  and  Pechenegs,  which 
without,  linguistic  evidence  remains  insoluble.  Nor  is  the  differ- 
ence ethnographically  important.  The  formation  of  hordes 
of  warlike  bodies,  half  tribes,  half  armies,  composed  of  different 
races,  was  a  characteristic  of  Central  Asia,  and  it  was  probably 
often  a  matter  of  chance  what  language  was  adopted  as  the 
common  speech. 
At  the  present  day  the  Bashkirs,  Mcshchers  and  Tepters,  who 
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speak  Tatar  languages,  are  thought  to  be  Finnish  in  origin,  as  are 
also  the  Chuvashes,  whose  language  is  Tatar  strongly  modified 
by  Finnish  influence.  The  Utile  known  Soyots  of  the  headwaters 
of  the  Yenisei  are  also  said  to  be  Finno-Ugrians. 

The  name  Chude  appears  to  be  properly  applied  to  the  Vepsas 
and  Votes  but  is  extended  by  popular  usage  in  Russia  to  all 
Finno-Ugrian  tribes,  and  to  all  extinct  triba  of  whatever  race 
who  have  left  tombs,  monuments  or  relics  of  mining  operations 
in  European  Russia  or  Siberia.  Some  Russian  archaeologists  use 
it  specifically  of  the  Permian  group.  But  its  extension  is  so 
vague  that  it  is  better  to  discard  it  as  a  scientific  term. 

II.  Languages.— The  Finno-Ugric  languages  are  generally 
considered  as  a  division  of  the  UriJ-Altaic  group,  which  consists 
of  four  families:  Turkish,  Mongol,  Man^u  and  Finno-Ugric. 
including  Samoyede  unless  it  is  reckoned  separately  as  a  Mth. 
The  chieif  character  of  the  group  is  that  agglutination,  or  the 
addition  of  suffixes,  is  the  only  method  of  word-formation, 
prefixes  and  significant  change  of  vowels  being  unknown,  as  is 
also  gender.  This  suggests  an  afiinity  with  many  other  languages, 
such  as  the  andent  Accadian  or  Sumerian,  and  Japanese.  A 
connodon  between  the  Finno-Ugric  and  Dravidian  languages  has 
also  been  suggested.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  hi^y 
developed  agglutinative  languages,  such  as  Finnish,  approsch 
the  inflected  Aryan  type,  so  that  the  Aryan  languages  may  have 
been  developed  from  an.  ancestor  not  unlike  the  Uial-Altaic 
group. 

The  Finno-Ugrian  languages  are  distinguished  from  the  oCher 
divisions  of  the  Ural-Altaic  group  both  in  grammar  and  vocabu* 
lary.  Compared  with  Mongol  and  Manchu  they  have  a  much 
greater  wealth  of  forms,  both  in  declension  and  conjugation; 
the  suffixes  form  one  word  with  the  root  and  are  not  whoOy  or 
partially  detachable  postpositions;  the  pronominal  dcmoit 
is  freely  represented  in  the  suffixes  added  to  both  verbs  and 
nouns.  These  features  are  also  found  in  the  Turkish  langtiages, 
but  Finno-Ugrian  has  a  much  greater  variety  of  cases  denoting 
position  or  motion,  and  the  union  of  the  case  termination  with 
the  noun  is  more  complete;  in  some  languages  the  object  can 
be  incorporated  in  the  verb,  which  does  not  occur  in  Turk^, 
but  the  negative  is  rarely  (Cheremissian)  thus  incorporated 
after  the  Turkish  fashion  {e.g.  yazmak,  **  to  write  ";  yagmamak^ 
"not  to  write ")f  and  in  some  languages  takes  pronominal 
suffixes  (Finnish  en  tule,  et  tukt  eiv&l  tult,  **  I,  you,  they  do  not 
come")*  Vowel-harmony  is  completely  observed  in  Finnu^ 
and  Magyar,  but  in  the  other  languages  is  imperfectly  developed, 
or  has  been  lost  under  Russian  influence.  Relative  pnmouns 
and  particles  exist  and  are  fully  developed  in  some  languages. 
The  tendency  to  form  compounds,  which  is  not  characteristic 
of  Turkish,  is  very  marked  in  Finnish  and  Hungarian,  and  is 
said  also  to  be  found  in  Samoyede,  Cheremissian  and  Syryenian. 
The  original  order  in  the  sentence  seems  to  be  that  the  governing 
word  follows  the  word  governed,  but  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  this,  particularly  in  Hungarian  where  the  arrangement  is 
very  free. 

In  vocabulary  the  pronouns  agree  fairly  well  with  those  of 
Turkish,  Mongol  and  Manchu,  but  there  is  little  resemblance 
between  the  numbers.  Many  of  the  languages  contain  numerous 
Tatar  and  Turkish  loan-words,  but  with  this  exception  the 
resemblance  of  vocabulary  is  not  striking  and  indicates  an 
ancient  separation.  But  the  similarity  in  the  process  of  word- 
building  and  of  the  elements  used,  even  if  they  have  not  the 
same  sense,  as  well  as  analogies  in  the  general  construction  of 
sentences  and  in  some  details  (e.g.  the  use  of  the  infinitive  or 
verbal  substantive),  seem  to  justify  the  hypothesis  of  an  <»iginal 
relationship  with  the  Turkish  languages,  which  in  their  turn 
have  oynnexions  with  the  other  groups. 

Samoyede  is  classed  by  some  as  a  separate  group  and  by 
some  among  the  Finno-Ugrian  languages,  but  it  at  any  rate 
displays  a  far  closer  resemblance  to  them  in  both  grammar 
and  vocabuluy  than  do  any  of  the  Turkish  languages.  The 
numerals  are  different,  but  the  personal  and  interrogative 
pronouns  and  many  common  words  (e.g.  joka,  "  river,"  Finn. 
joH;  $090,  '*good,"  Finn,  kywa;  hole,  "fish/'  Finn,  kola) 
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show  A  considerable  lesembhnce.  The  inflection  of  nouns  b 
very  like  that  found  in  Finno-Ugrian  but  that  of  the  verb 
differs,  verb  and  noun  being  imperfectly  differentiated.  In 
detail,  however,  the  verbal  sufiixes  show  analogies  to  those  of 
Finno-Ugrian.  Vowd  -  harmony  aiul  weakening  of  consonants 
occur  as  in  Finnish. 

Excluding  Samoyede,  the  Finno-Ugrian  languages  may  be 
divided  into  two  sections:  (i)  Ugiian,  comprising  Ostiak, 
Vogul  and  Magyar;  and  (2)  Finnish.  The  Permian  languages 
(Syryenian,  Permian  and  Votiak)  form  a  distinct  group  within 
this  latter  section,  and  the  remainder  may  be  divided  into  the 
Volga  group  (Chcremisiian  and  Mordvinian)  and  the  West 
Finnish  (Lappish,  Esthonian  and  Finnish  proper). 

The  Ugrian  languages  appear  to  have  separated  from  the 
Finnish  branch  before  the  systems  of  declension  or  conjugation 
were  developed.  Their  case  suffixes  seem  to  be  lata:  formations, 
though  we  find,  i,llork  for  the  plural  and  traces  of  /  as  a  local 
suffix.  Ostiak  and  Vogul,  like  Samoyede,  have  a  dual.  Moods 
and  tenses  are  less  numerous  but  the  number  of  verbal  forms  is 
increased  by  those  in  which  the  pronominal  object  is  incorporated, 
liungarian  has  naturally  advanced  enormously  beyond  the 
stage  reached  by  Ostiak  and  Vogul,  and  shows  marks  of  strong 
European  influence,  but  also  retains  primitive  features.  Vowel- 
harmony  is  observed  {vdrok,  "  1  await,"  but  verek,  "  I  strike  ")• 
The  verb  has  two  sets  of  terminations,  according  as  it  is  transitive 
or  intransitive,  and  the  pronominal  object  is  sometimes  in- 
corporated. Alone  among  Finno-Ugxian  languages  it  has 
devekyped  an  article,  and  the  adjective  is  inflected  when  used 
as  a  predicate  thou|^  not  as  an  attribute  {J6  emherekf  "  good 
men,"  but  Az  emberek  j6kt  **  the  men  are  good  ").  There  is 
Sreat  freedom  in  the  order  of  words  and,  as  in  Finnish,  a  tendency 
to  form  bng  compounds. 

The  Finnish  languages  are  not  divided  from  the  Ugrian  by 
any  striking  differences,  but  show  greater  resemblances  to  one 
another  in  details.  None  of  them  have  a  dual  and  only  Mord- 
vinian an  objective  conjugation.  The  case  system  is  elaborate 
and  generally  comprises  twelve  or  fifteen  forms.  The  negative 
conjugation  is  peculiar;  there  are  negative  adjectives  ending 
in  tern  or  torn  and  abesoive  cases  {e.g,  Finnish  syyUd,  without  a 
cause,  UedoUa,  without  knowledge). 

Permian,  Syryenian  and  Votiak  exhibit  this  common  develop- 
ment less  fttUy  than  the  more  western  languages.  They  are 
less  completely  inflected  than  the  Finnish  languages  and  more 
thoroughly  aolutinative  in  the  strict  sense.  In  vocabulary, 
r.g.  the  numnals,  they  show  resemblances  to  the  Ugrian  division. 
Syryenian  has  older  literary  remains  than  any  Finno-Ugrian 
language  except  Hungarian.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  X4th 
century  Russian  Aiissionaries  composed  in  it  various  manilals 
and  translations,  using  a  special  alphabet  for  the  purpose. 

Unlike  the  Finnish  and  Esthonian  branch,  the  languages  of 
the  Volga  Finns  (Mordvinian  and  Cheremissian)  have  been 
influenced  by  Russian  and  Tatar  father  than  by  Scandinavian, 
and  hence  show  apparent  differences,  fiut  Moidvinian  has 
points  of  detailed  resemblance  to  Finnish  which  seem  to  point 
to  a  comparatively  late  separation,  e.g,  the  use  of  kemen  for  ten, 
-usa  as  the  possessive  suffix  of  the  third  personal  pronoun,  the 
regular  formation  of  the  imperfect  with  i,  the  infinitive  with 
sM,  and  the  participle  with  /  (Finnish  m).  On  the  other  hand 
it  has  many  peculiarities.  It  retains  an  objective  conjugation 
like  the  Ugrian  languages,  and  has  developed  two  forms  of 
declension,  the  definite  and  indefinite. 

Cheremissian  has  affinities  to  both  the  Permian  languages 
and  Mordvinian.  It  resembles  Syryenian  in  its  case  terminations 
and  also  in  marking  the  plural  by  interposing  a  distinct  syllable 
(Syry.  yoi,  Cher,  vlya)  between  the  singular  and  the  case  suffixes. 
Most  of  the  numerals  are  likeSyzyenian  hMikandekhsyetindekhsytt 
for  eight  and  nine,  recall  Finnish  forms  {kakdeksan,  ykdeks&n), 
as  do  also  the  pronouns. 

The  connexion  between  the  various  West  Finnish  languages 
b  more  obvious  than  between  those  already  discussed.  Lappish 
(or  Lapponic)  forms  a  link  between  them  and  Mordvinian.  Its 
pronouns  are  remarkably  like  the  Mordvinian  equivalents,  but 


the  general  system  of  declension  and  conjugation,  both  positive 
and  negative,  is  much  as  in  Finnish.  Superficially,  however, 
the  resemblance  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  difference  iu 
phonetics,  for  Lappish  has  an  extraordinaiy  fondness  for  diph- 
thongs and  also  an  unusually  ample  provision  of  consonants. 

The  affinity  of  Esthonian  (together  with  Votish,  Vepsish  and 
Livish)  to  Finnish  is  obvious  not  only  to  the  philologist  but 
to  the  casual  learner.  In  a  few  cases  it  shows  older  forms  than 
Finnish,  but  on  the  whole  is  less  primitive  and  has  assumed 
under  foreign  influence  the  features  of  a  European  language 
even  more  thoroughly.  The  vowd-harmony  is  found  only  in  the 
Dorpat  dialect  and  there  imperfectly,  the  pronominal  affixes 
are  not  used,  and  the  negative  has  become  an  unvarying  particle, 
though  in  Vepsish  and  Votish  it  takes  suffixes  as  in  Finnbh. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  laws  for  the  change  of  consonants,  the 
general  system  of  phonetics,  the  declension,  the  pronouns  and 
the  positive  conjugation  of  the  verb  all  closely  resemble  Finnish. 
Esthonian  has  two  chief  dialects,  those  of  Reval  and  Dorpat,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  literary  culture,  .the  best-known  work  being 
the  natiiHud  epic  or  Kalewi-poeg. 

Finnish  proper  is  divided  into  two  chief  dialects,  the  Karelian 
or  Eastern,  and  the  Tavastland  or  Western.  The  spoken 
language  of  the  Karelians  is  corrupt  and  mixed  with  Russian, 
but  the  KaUwala  and  their  other  old  songs  are  written  in  a  pure 
Finnish  dialect,  which  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  ordinary 
language  of  poetry  throughout  modem  Finland,  just  as  the 
Homeric  dialect  was  used  by  the  Greeks  for  epic  poetry.  It  is 
more  archaic  than  the  Tavastland  dialect  and  preserves  many 
old  forms  which  have  been  lost  elsewhere,  but  its  utterance  is 
softer  and  it  sometimes  rejects  consonants  which  are  retained  in 
ordinary  speech,  t.g.  saa*at  kosen  for  Moia,  kosken. 

The  affinity  of  Finnish  to  the  more  eastern  languages  of  the 
group  is  clear,  but  it  has  been  profoundly  iofluenced  by  Scandi- 
navian and  in  its  present  form  consists  of  non-Aryan  material 
recast  in  an  Aryan  and  European  mould.  Not  only  are  some 
of  the  simplest  words  borrowed  from  Scandinavian,  but  the 
grammar  has  been  radically  modified.  Un-Aryan  peculiarities 
have  been  rejected,  thou^  perhaps  less  than  in  Esthonian. 
The  various  forms  of  nouns  and  verbs  are  not  merely  roots  with 
a  string  of  obvious  suffixes  attached,  but  the  termination  forms 
a  whole  with  the  root  as  in  Greek  and  Latin  inflections;  the 
adjective  is  declined  and  compared  and  agrees  with  its  sub- 
stantive; compound  tenses  are  formed  with  the  aid  of  the 
auxiliary  verb,  and  there  is  a  full  suj^ly  of  relative  pronouns 
and  particles. 

Finnish  and  Hungarian  together  with  Turkish  are  interesting 
examples  of  non-Aiyan  languages  trying  to  participate,  by  both 
translation  and  imitation,  in  die  literary  life  of  Europe,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  experiment  is  successful.  The  sense  of 
effort  is  felt  less  in  Hungarian  than  in  the  other  languages; 
though  they  are  admirable  instruments  for  terse  conversation  or 
popular  poetry^  there  appears  to  be  some  deep-seated  difference 
in  the  force  of  the  verb  and  the  structure  of  phrases  which 
renden  them  clumsy  and  complicated  when  they  attempt  to 
express  sentences  of  the  type -common  in  European  literature. 

IU.  CifUiMation  and  IUligUm.—Tht  Finno-Ugric  tribes  have 
not  been  equally  progressive;  some,  such  as  the  Finns  and 
Magyars,  have  adopted,  at  least  in  towns,  the  ordinaiy  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe;  others  are  agriculturisU;  others  still  nomadic. 
The  wilder  tribes^  such  as  the  Ostiaks,  Voguls  and  Lapps,  mostly 
consist  of  one  section  which  is  nomadic  and  another  which  is 
settling  down.  The  following  notes  apply  to  traces  of  ancient 
conditions  which  survive  sporadically  but  are  nowhere  universaL 
Few  except  the  Hungarians  have  shown  themselves  warlike, 
though  we  read  of  confficts  with  the  Russians  in  the  middle  ages 
as  they  advanced  among  this  older  population.  But  most 
Finno-Ugrians  are  astute  and  persevering  hunters,  and  the 
Ostiaks  still  shoot  game  with  a  bow.  The  tribes  are  divided 
into  numerous  small  clans  which  are  exogamous.  Mamage  by 
capture  is  said  to  survive  among  the  Cberemiss,  who  are  still 
polygamous  in  some  districU,  but  purchase  of  the  bride  is  the 
I  more  general  form.    Women  are  treated  as  servants  and  often 
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excluded  from  pagan  rdigious  ceremonies.  The  most  primitive 
form  of  house  consists  of  poles  inclined  towards  one  another 
and  covered  with  skins  or  sods,  so  as  to  form  a  circular  screen 
round  a  fire;  winter  houses  are  partly  underground.  Long 
snow-shoes  are  used  in  winter  and  boats  are  largely  employed  in 
summer.  The  Finns  in  particular  are  very  good  seamen.  The 
Ostlaks  and  Samoyedes  still  cast  tin  ornaments  in  wooden 
moulds.  The  variation  of  the  higher  numerals  in  the  different 
languages,  which  are  sometimes  obvious  loan  words,  shows  that 
the  ori^nal  system  did  not  extend  beyond  seven,  and  the  aptitude 
for  calculating  and  tradingis  not  great.  Several  thousands  of 
the  Ostiaks,  Voguls  and  Cheremiss  are  still  unbaptized,  and  much 
paganism  lingers  among  the  nominal  Christians,  and  in  pbetry 
such  as  the  Kakwala,  The  deities  are  chiefly  nature  tpixits  and 
the  importance  of  the  several  gods  varies  as  the  tribes  are  hunters, 
fishermen,  &c.  Sun  or  sky  worship  is  found  among  the  Samoyedes 
and  Jumala,  the  Finnish  word  for  god,  seems  originally  to  mean 
sky.  The  Ostiaks  worship  a  water-spirit  of  the  river  Obi  and 
also  a  thunder-god.  We  hear  of  a  forest-god  among  the  Finns, 
Lapps  and  Cheremiss.  There  are  also  dan  gods  worshipped  by 
eadi  clan  with  special  ceremonies.  Traces  of  ancestor-worship 
are  also  found.  The  Samoyedes  and  Ostiaki  are  said  to  sacrifice 
to  ghosts,  and  the  Ostiaks  to  make  images  of  the  more  important 
dead,  which  are  tended  and  honoured,  as  if  alive,  for  some  years< 
Images  are  found  in  the  tombs  and  barrows  of  most  tribes,  and 
the  Samoyedes,  Ostiaks  and  Voguls  still  use  idols,  generally 
of  wood.  Animal  sacrifices  are  offered,  and  the  lips  of  the 
idol  sometimes  smeared  with  blood.  Quaint  combinations 
of  Christianity  and  paganism  occur;  thus  the  Cheremiss  are 
said  to  sacrifice  to  the  Virgin  Maiy.  The  idea  that  disease  is 
diie  to  possession  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  can  be  both  caused  and 
cured  by  spelb,  seems  to  prevail  among  all  tribes,  and  in  general 
extraordinary  power  is  supposed  to  reside  in  incantations  and 
magical  formulae.  This  belief  is  conspicuous  in  the  Kalewalaf 
and  almost  every  tribe  has  its  own  collection  of  prayers,  healing 
charms  and  spdls  to  be  used  on  the  most  varied  occasions. 
A  knowledge  of  these  formulae  is  possessed  by  wizards  (Finnish 
noUay  corresponding  to  the  Shamans  of  the  Altaic  peoples. 
They  are  exorcists  and  also  mediums  who  can  ascertain  the 
will  of  the  gods;  a  magic  dnun  plays  a  great  part  in  their 
invocations,  and  their  office  is  generally  hereditary.  The  non- 
Buddhist  elements  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  religion  present 
the  same  features  as  are  found  among  the  Finno-Ugrians — nature- 
worship,  ancestor-worship  and  exozdsm — ^but  in  a  much  more 
elaborate  and  developed  form. 

IW.  History. — Most  of  the  Finno-Ugrian  tribes  have  no  history 
or  written  records,  and  little  in  the  way  of  traditions  of  their 
past.  In  their  later  period  the  Hungarians  and  Finns  enter 
to  some  extent  the  course  of  ordinary  European  history.  For 
the  earlier  period  we  have  no  positive  information,  but  the  labours 
of  investigators,  especially  in  Finland,  have  collected  a  great 
number  of  archaeological  and  philological  data  from  which  an 
account  of  the  ancient  wilnderings  of  these  tribes  may  be  con- 
structed. Barrows  containing  skulls  and  ornaments  may  mark 
the  advance  of  a  special  form  of  cidture,  and  language  may  be 
of  assistance;  if  we  find,  for  instance,  a  language  with  loan 
words  of  an  archaic  type,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  in  contact 
with  the  other  language  from  which  it  borrowed  at  the  time  when 
such  forms  were  current.  But  clearly  all  such  deductions 
contain  a  large  element  of  theory,  and  the  following  sketch  is 
given  with  all  reserve. 

The  Finno-Ugrian  tribes  originally  lived  together  east  of  the 
Urals  and  ^>oke  a  common  language.  It  is  not  certain  if  they 
were  all  of  the  same  physical  type,  for  the  association  of  different 
races  speaking  one  language  is  common  in  central  Asia.  They 
were  hunters  and  fishermen,  not  agriculturists.  At  an  unknown 
period  the  Finns,  still  undivided,  moved  into  Europe  and  perhaps 
settled  on  the  Volga  and  Oka.  They  had  perhaps  arrived  there 
before  150a  B.C.,  learned  some  rudiments  of  agriculture,  and 
developed  their  system  of  numbers  up  to  ten.  They  were  still 
in  the  neolithic  stage.  About  600  b.c.  they  came  in  contact 
with  an  Iranian  people,  from  whom  they  learned  the  use  of 


metals,  and  borrowed  numerals  for  a  hundred  (Finnisb  sola, 
Ostiak  sdiy  Magyar  mn;  cf.  Zend  sata)  and  a  thousand  (Magyar 
aer;  cf.  haxaJbra  and  haiar).  Magyar  and  some  other  languages 
also  borrowed  a  word  for  ten  {tit,  cf.  das).  This  Iranian  race 
may  perhaps  have  been  the  Scythians,  who  are  believed  by  many 
authorities  to  have  been  Iranians  land  to  be  rq>resented  by  the 
Osetians  of  the  Caucasus.  There  was  probably  a  trade  route 
up  the  Volga  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  About  that  time  the 
Western  Finns  must  have  broken  away  from  the  Mordvinians 
and  wandered  north-westwards.  At  a  period  not  mudi  Uter 
than  the  Christian  era,  they  must  have  come  in  contact  with 
Letto-Lithuanian  peoples  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  also  with 
Scandinavians.  Whether  they  came  in  contact  with  the  latter 
first  in  the  Baltic  provinces  or  in  Finland  itself  is  disputed,  as 
there  may  have  been  Scandinavians  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 
But  the  distribution  of  tombs  and  barrows  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  entered  Finland  not  from  the  east  through  Karelia 
but  from  the  Baltic  provinces  by  sea  to  Satakunta  and  the 
south-east  coast,  whence  they  extended  eastwards.  From  both 
Lithuanians  and  Scandinavians  they  borrowed  an  enormous 
quantity  of  cultiu^words  and  probably  the  ideas  and  materials 
they  indicate.  Thus  the  Fixmish  words  for  gold,  king  and 
everything  concerned  with  government  are  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  llieir  migration  to  Finland  was  probably  complete  about 
A.O.  800.  Meanwhile  the  Slav  tribes  known  later  as  Russians 
were  coming  up  from  the  south  and  pressed  the  Finns  northwards, 
overwhelming  but  not  annihilating  them  in  the  country  between 
St  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  same  movement  tended  to 
drive  the  Eastern  Finns  and  Ugrians  backwards  towards  the  east. 
The  Finns  know  the  Russians  by  the  name  of  VendjS,  or  Wends, 
and  as  this  name  is  not  used  by  Slavs  themselves  but  by  Scandi- 
navians and  Teutons,  it  seems  clear  that  they  arrival  anxng 
the  Finns  as  greater  strangers  than  the  Samdinavians  and 
known  by  a  foreign  name.  Christianity  was  perhaps  first 
preached  to  the  Finns  as  early  as  a.d.  iooo,  but  there  was  a  long 
political  and  religious  struggle  with  the  Swedes.  At  the  end  of 
the  xjth  century  Finland  was  definitely  converted  and  axmexed 
to  Sweden,  remaining  a  dependency  of  that  oountxy  until  1809, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  Russia. 

The  Ugrians  and  Eastern  Finns  took  no  part  in  the  westward 
movement  and  did  not  fall  under  western  influences  but  came 
into  contact  with  Tatar  tribes  and  were  more  or  Ins  Tatarized. 
In  some  cases  this  took  the  form  of  the  adoption  of  a  Tatar 
huiguage,  in  others  (Mordvin,  Cheremis  and  Votiak)  a  lai^ 
number  of  Tatar  words  were  borrowed.  We  also  know  that  there 
were  considerable  settlements  of  these  tribes,  perhi^  amounting 
to  states,  on  the  Volga  and  in  south-eastern  Russia.  Such 
was  Great  Bulgaria,  which  continued  until  destroyed  by  the 
Mongols  in  1338.  The  pressure  of  tribes  farther  east  acting  on 
these  settlements  dislodged  sections  of  them  from  time  to  time 
and  created  the  series  of  invasions  which  devastated  the  East 
Roman  empire  from  the  sth  century  onwards.  But  we  do  not 
know  what  were  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Huns,  Bulgarians, 
Pechencgs  and  Avars,  so  that  we  cannot  say  whether  they  were 
Turks,  Finns  or  Ugrians,  nor  does  it  follow  that  a  horde  speaking 
a  Ugrian  language  were  necessarily  Ugrians  by  race.  An  inqxc- 
tion  of  the  performances  of  the  various  tribei,  as  far  as  we  can 
distinguish  them,  suggests  that  the  Turks  or  Tatars  were  the 
warlike  element.  The  names  Hun  and  Hungarian  may  possibly 
be  the  same  as  Hiung-nu,  but  we  cannot  assume  that  this  tribe 
passed  across  Asia  unchanged  in  language  and  physique.  The 
Hungarians  entered  on  their  present  phase  at  the  end  of  the  9th 
century  of  this  era,  when  they  crcssed  the  Carpathians  and 
conquered  the  old  Pannom'a  and  Dada.  For  half  a  century  or 
so  before  this  invasion  they  are  said  to  have  inhabited  Atelkuzu, 
probably  a  district  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Danube.  The 
isolated  groups  of  Hungarians  now  found  in  Transylvania  and 
called  Szeklers  are  considered  the  purest  descendants  of  the 
invading  Magyars.  Those  who  settled  in  the  plains  of  Hungary 
probably  mingled  there  with  remnants  of  Huns,  Avars  and 
eariier  invaders,  and  also  with  subsequent  invaders,  such  as 
Pechen^s  and  k»iw^w^ 
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BiBUOCtAraT.— Anton;  tM. older  writers  may  be  mentioned 
ScnJUeobeiiE  (Das  noM-  wid  dsUicke  Theil  von  Europa  und  Asia, 
1730),  Johann  Gottlieb  Gcoip  ipescriptimt  de  Undes  Xes  noHons  d« 
remptre  de  la  Russie,  French  tr.,  St  PetersbuiiK.  1777),  but  especially 
the  vmrious  works  of  Matthias  A.  Gastrin  (iSu-iSm)  and  W.  Schott 
( 185B).  Modero  scientific  knowled^  of  the  r  inno-Ugrians  and  their 
UnKuases  was  founded  by  these  two  authors.  Among  newer  works 
some  Of  the  most  important  separate  publications  are :  J.  R.  Aspelin, 
Antiqmiis  du  nord  finno-outrien  (1877-1884);  J.  Abercromby, 
Pre-  amd  Proto-kistoric  Fiums  (iS^S);  and  A.  Hackmann,  Die  iUUre 
EismneU  ts  Finnlamd  (1905). 

The  reoect  literature  on  the  origin,  customs,  antiquities  and 
languages  of  these  races  is  voluminous,  but  is  contained  chiefly  not 
in  separate  books  but  in  special  learned  periodicals.  Of  these  there 
are  several:  Jourital.  de  la  SociiU  Pintuhouprienne  (Helsinsfors) 
(SuomalaiS'Urnlaisen  Seuran  Aikakauskiria):  Pinntu^Ugriscke 
Forukmngtm  (Helsingfors  and  Lcipzi|();  MiUeilungen  der  archdo- 
lonuken,  kistorischen  und  ethnog^apktschen  Cesellsckafl  der  Kais. 
UnietrsiUil  tm  Kasan;  KeUli  Sieme  or  Revue  erieiuate  pour  ies 
itudef  tmralo-aUaiques  (Budapest).  In  all  of  these  will  be  found 
namcrotts  valuable  articles  by  such  authors  as  Ahk]vist,  Halivy, 
Hetkel,  Kroha,  Muncicsi,  Paasonen,  SeUUl.  Smumow,  Thomsen 
and  Vamb^. 

The  titles  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  will  be  found  under  the 
headings  of  the  different  languages.  For  general  linguistic  questions 
may  be  consulted  the  worln  of  Gastrin,  Schott  and  Otto  Donner, 
also  such  parts  of  the  following  as  treat  of  Finno-Ugric  lanf^uages: 
Byrne,  Principles  of  the  Structure  ofLaniuate,  voL  i.  (1892) :  Fnedrich 
Mailer,  Crundriss  der  Sprackwissensekaft  JL,  Band  ii.,  Abth.  1882 ; 
Stctnthal  and  Misleli.  Abriss der  Spnukwissenschqft  (1893).  (G.  El.) 

riJisBURT,  a  central  metropolitan  borough  of  London, 
En^and,  bounded  N.  by  Islington,  E.  by  Shoreditch,  S.'by  the 
dty  of  London  and  W.  by  Holbom  and  St  Pancras.  Pop. 
(1901)  101,463.  The  principal  thoroughfares  axe  Pentonville 
Road,  from  King's  Gross  east  to  the  Angel,  Islington,  continuing 
E.  and  S.  in  Gity  Road  and  S.  again  to  the  Gity  in  Moorgate 
Street;  Glerkenwell  Road  and  Old  Street,  crossing  the  centre 
from  W.  to  E.,  King's  GnMS  Road  running  S.E.  into  Farringdon 
Road,  and  so  to  the  Gity;  St  John  Street  and  Road  and  Goswell 
Road  (the  residence  of  Dickens'  Pickwick)  running  S.  from  the 
Angel  towards  the  Gity;  and  Roseb^ry  Avenue  running  S.W. 
from  St  John  Street  into  Holbom.  The  oonunerdal  character 
of  the  Gity  extends  into  the  southern  part  of  the  borough;  the 
residential  houses  are  mostly  those  of  artisans.  Local  industries 
Include  woriung  in  predoos  metals,  watch-making,  printing 
and  paper-making. 

An  «ariy  form  of  the  name  is  Vynesbury,  but  the  derivation 
is  not  known.  The  place  was  supposed  by  some  to  take  name 
from  an  extensive  fen,  a  part  of  which,  commonly  known  as 
Moorfields  (cf.  Moorgate  Street),  was  drained  in  the  x 6th  century 
and  subsequently  laid  out  as  public  grounds.  It  was  a  frequent 
resort  of  Pepys,  who  mentions  its  houses  of  entertainment  and 
the  wrestling  and  other  pastimes  carried  on,  also  that  it  furnished 
a  refuge  for  many  of  those  whose  houses  were  destroyed  in  the  fire 
of  London  in  x666.  Bookstalls  and  other  booths  were  numerous 
at  a  somewhat  later  date.  The  borouf^  includes  the  parish  of 
ClerkenweU  (9.*.),  a  locality  of  considerable  historic  interest, 
indoding  the  former  pri<^  of  St  J<^n,  Glerkenwell,  of  which 
the  gateway  and  other  traces  remain.  Among  several  other 
sites  and  buildings  of  historical  interest  the  Gharterhouse  (q.9.) 
west  of  Aldersgate  Street,  stands  first,  originally  a  Garthusian 
monastery,  subsequently  a  hospital  and  a  school  out  of  which 
grew  the  famous  public  school  at  Godalming.  Bunhill  Fields, 
Oty  Road,  was  used  by  the  Dissenters  as  a  burial-place  from  the 
iniddle  of  the  17th  century  until  1833.  Among  eminent  persons 
interred  here  are  John  Bunyan,  Daniel  Defoe,  Susanna,  mother 
of  John  and  Gharies  Wesley,  and  George  Fox,  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  A  neighbouring  chapel  is  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  Wesleys,  and  the  house  of  John  Wesley  is  opened 
as  a  museum  bearing  his  name.  Many  victims  of  the  plague 
were  buried  in  a  pit  neighbouring  to  these  fields,  near  the  junction 
of  Goswell  Road  and  Old  Street.  To  the  south  of  the  fields 
lies  the  Artillexy  Ground,  the  training  ground  of  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Gompany,  so  occupied  since  164X,  with  barracks  and 
armoury.  Sadler's  Wells  theatre,  Rosebery  Avenue,  dating  as 
a  place  of  entertainment  from  1683,  preserves  the  name  of  a 
fashionahle  nedidnal  spiing,  music  room  and  theatre,  the  last 


xxKMt  notable  in  its  amnexion  with  the  names  of  Joseph  Grimaldi 
the  clown  and  Samuel  Phelps.  Other  institutions  are  the  tecli« 
nical  college,  Leonard  Street,  and  St  Mark's,  St  Luke's  and 
the  Royal  chest  hospitals.  At  Mount  Pleasant  is  the  parcels 
department  of  the  general  post  office,  aiui  at  Glerkenwell  Green 
the  sessions  house  for  the  county  of  London  (north  side  of  the 
Thames).  Adjacent  to  Rosebery  Avenue  axe  reservoirs  of  the 
New  River  Head.  The  municipal  borough  coincides  with  the 
east  and  antral  divisions  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
Fixisbuxy,  each  returning  one  member.  The  borough  council 
consists  of  a  mayor,  9  aldermen  and  54  councillors.  Area, 
589-1  acres. 

FINSTERWAU>B»  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  on  the  Schackebach,  a  tributary  of  the  Little  Elster, 
a8  m.  W.S.W.  of  Gottbus  by  rail  Pop.  (1905)  10,726.  The 
town  has  a  Gothic  church  (1581),  a  chiteau,  schools,  cloth  and 
cigar  factories,  iron-foundries,  fiour  and  saw  mills  and  factories 
for  machine  building.  The  town,  which  is  first  mentioned  in 
1288,  came  into  the  possession  of  electoral  Saxony  in  1635  and 
of  Prussia  in  1815. 

FIORENZO  DI  LORENZO  (c.  1440-1522),  Italian  painter,  of 
the  Umbrian  school,  lived  and  worked  at  Perugia,  where  most 
of  his  authentic  works  are  still  preserved  in  the  Pinacoteca.  There 
is  probably  no  other  Italian  master  of  importance  of  whose 
life  and  work  so  little  is  known.  In  fact  the  whole  edifice  that 
modem  scientific  criticism  has  built  around  his  name  is  baaed 
on  a  single  signed  and  dated  piaure  (1487)  in  the  Pinacoteca 
of  Perugia— a  niche  with  lunette,  two  wings  and  predella— and 
on  the  documentaxy  evidence  that  he  was  decemvir  of  that  city 
in  Z472,  in  which  year  he  entered  into  a  contract  to  paint 
an  altarpiece  for  Santa  Maiia  Nuova — the  pentatych  of  the 
"  Madonna  and  Saints  "  now  in  the  Pinacoteca.  Of  his  birth 
and  death  and  pupilage  nothing  is  kxiown,  and  Vasari  does  not 
even  mention  Fiorenzo's  luune,  though  he  probably  refers  to  him 
when  he  says  that  Gristofano,  Perugino's  father,  sent  his  son 
to  be  the  shop  drudge  of  a  painter  in  Pexugia,  "  who  was  not 
particularly  distinguished  in  his  calling,  but  held  the  art  in  great 
veneration  and  hi^y  honoured  the  men  who  excelled  therein." 
Gertain  it  is  that  the  early  works  both  of  Ferugino  and  of  Pintu- 
ricchio  show  certain  mannerisms  which  point  towards  Fiorenzo's 
influence,  if  not  to  his  direct  tearhing.  The  list  of  some  fifty 
pictures  which  modem  critics  have  ascribed  to  Fiorenzo  includes 
works  of  such  widely  varied  character  that  one  can  hardly  be 
surprised  to  fijid  great  divergence  ci  opinion  as  regards  the 
masters  under  whom  Fiorenzo  is  supposed  to  have  studied. 
Pisanello,  Verrocchio,  Benozzo  GozzoU,  Antonio  PoOaiuolo, 
Benedetto  BonfigU,  Mantegna,  Squaidone,  Filippo  Lippt, 
Signorelli  and  Ghirlandajo  have  all  been  ciedited  with  this 
distinguished  pupil,  who  was  the  most  typical  Umbrian  painter 
that  stands  between  the  pxixnitives  and  Ferugino;  but  the 
probability  is  that  he  studied  under  Bonfigli  and  was  indirectly 
influenced  by  Gozzoli.  Fiorenzo's  authentic  works  are  remarkable 
for  their  sense  of  space  and  for  the  expression  of  that  peculiar 
clear,  soft  atmosphere  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  work 
of  Ferugino.  But  Fiorenzo  has  an  intensity  of  feeling  and  a 
power  of  expressing  character  which  are  far  removed  from  the 
somewhat  affected  grace  of  Ferugino.  Of  the  forty-five  pictures 
bearing  Fiorenzo's  name  in  the  Pinacoteca  of  Perugia,  the  eight 
rhanming  St  Bexnardino  panels  are  so  different  from  his  well- 
authenticated  works,  so  Florentine  in  conception  and  movement, 
that  the  Perugian's  authorship  is  very  questionable.  On  the 
other  hand  the  beautiful  "  Nativity,"  the  "  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,"  and  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Sh^herds  "  in  the  same 
gallery,  may  be  accepted  as  the  work  of  his  hand,  as  also  the 
fresco  of  SS.  Romano  and  Rocco  at  the  church  of  S.  Francesco 
at  Deruta.  The  London  National  Gallery,  the  Berlin  and  the 
Frankfort  muaeuxns  contain  each  a  "  Hadonna  and  Ghild  '* 
ascribed  to  the  master,  but  the  attribution  is  in  each  case  open 
to  doubt. 

See  Tean  Cariyle  Graham.  The  Problem  of  Fiorento  di  Lorenta 
(Perugui.  1903);  Edward  Button,  The  CiUes  of  Umbria  (London).' 

(P.  C.  K.) 
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FIORBNZmMA  tfASDA,  ■  tows  of  Emilia,  lUly,  in  the 
province  of  Piiceni*,  from  which  it  is  14  m.  S.E.  by  ran,  i;o  ft. 
above  xa-level.  Pop.  (1901)  7791.  It  Ii  tnvened  by  the  Vin 
Atmili*,  ind  hu  1  plctureaque  piua  with  ui  old  tower  in  the 
centre.  The  Fakito  Groui  tko  ii  >  fine  building.  AIkdo 
lia  4  m.  to  theS.E.,  udocuilisthcCiilerduiabbfyofChitn- 
ville  della  Colombi,  with  ■  fine  Gothic  chuich  uid  1  kige  aad 
be>u(ifu1  doiiter  (in  brick  *nd  Veiou  muble},  ol  the  i>Fh-i4th 
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of  October  1748.  He  received  hii  fint 
uvdcniy  of  painting  al  Bayreuth;  and  in  1761,  to  continue 
his  tludiea.  he  went  tnt  to  Rome,  and  next  to  Bologna,  where 
he  distinguished  himaeli  luffidently  Co  attain  in  1769  admiuDn 
lo  the  aCMlemy.  Retutning  toon  alter  to  Germany,  he  obtained 
the  appoinlineiit  of  hliiorical  painter  to  the  court  of  Biuntwick. 
In  17S1  hetemoved  to  GAttingen,  occupied  himself  u  »  draning- 
master,  and  nu  Darned  la  i;M  keeper  ol  Ibe  coUeclion  of  print) 
at  the  imivenily  library.  He  was  appoialcd  profoiar  eitn- 
ordinaiy  in  the  phUoK^hical  faculty  ia  1799,  and  ordinary 
profsaor  b  1S13.  During  Ibii  period  be  had  made  hiiDiell 
known  II  a  writer  by  the  publication  of  hit  CtidmUt  ia  uidi- 
nniin  KtlmU,  la  s  vols.  ,(1798-1808).  This  wu  foUowed  in 
1815 10  iSio  by  the  CadncMIe  ier  iiKkmltn  Ktialt  in  Dculsck- 
land  Mud  den  ttreitiiilen  Nitdtrtagdm,  in  4  vols.  Tbest  works, 
though  not  itlainiog  to  any  high  mark  of  litenry  eicellence, 
are  esteemed  for  the  information  collected  la  them,  espedally 
on  the  lubjecl  of  art  in  the  later  middle  ages.  FioriUo  pnctiied 
his  art  almoit  till  hii  death,  but  has  left  no  memonble  muter- 
piece.  The  most  noticeable  of  his  paiating  it  perhaps  the 
"  Sutrender  of  Briieia."  He  died  at  GOttingcD  on  the  lotb  o( 
September  1811. 

FIS,  the  Scandinavian  name  nlgiiully  tfvcD  lo  Ibe  Scotch 
pine  (f  iHu  lybulrU),  but  at  pccsent  not  infrequently  employed 
u  a  geneial  lenn  for  the  whole  of  the  true  conifen  (Abiiiintai); 
to  a  more  eiact  seue,  it  hu  been  inaifeired  to  the  "  ipnice  " 
and  "  ulver  Sri,"  the  genen  Ficea  and  Aiia  of  most  modem 
botanists. 

The  firs  are  ditlinguiihed  (roni  the  pines  and  Urches  by  having 
their  needle.like  leaves  placed  singly  on  the  shoots,  instead  ol 
growing  in  clusters  from  a  sheath  on  a  dwarf  branch,  l^elr 
cones  are  composed  of  thin,  rounded,  closely  imbricated  scales, 
each  with  a  tnore  or  less  conspicuous  bract  springing  from  the 
hue.  The  trees  have  usually  a  straight  trunk,  and  a  tendency 
to  a  conical  or  pyramidiJ  growth,  throwing  out  each  year  a  more 
or  less  regular  whorl  of  branches  from  the  foot  of  the  leading 
■hoot,  while  the  buds  of  the  lateral  boughs  eitend  horiiontally. 
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The  most  important  of  the  £is,  in  an  economic  sense,  <i  the 
Norway  spruce  IPicea  acdm),  so  well  known  in  British  planta- 
tions, though  rarely  attaining  there  the  gigantic  height  and 
grandeur  of  form  it  often  di^lays  in  its  native  woods.  Under 
favourable  conditions  of  growth  it  ii  a  lofty  tree,  with  a  nearly 
straight,  tapering  trunk,  throwing  out  in  somewhat  inegular 
whoils  its  widespreading  branches,  densely  clothed  with  dark, 
clear  green  foliage.  The  boughs  and  their  side-branches,  as  they 
increase  in  length,  have  a  tendency  to  droop,  the  lower  tier,  even 
io  large  trees,  often  sweeping  the  ground — a  habit  that,  with 
the  jagged  sprays,  and  broad,  shadowy,  wave-like  foliage-masses, 
gives  a  peculiarly  graceful  and  picturesque  aspect  to  the  Norway 
spruce.  The  slender,  sharp,  slightly  curved  leaves  are  scattered 
thickly  around  the  shoots;  the  upper  one  pressed  towards  the 
stem,  and  the  lower  directed  sideways,  so  as  10  give  s  somewhat 
flattened  appearance  to  the  individual  sprays.  Tlie  elongated 
cylindrical  cones  grow  chieHy  at  the  ends  of  the  upper  branches; 
they  are  purplish  at  fint,  but  become  afterwards  green,  atui 
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cilremity;  they  ripen  in  toe  autumn,  but  seldom  otschaige 

their  seeds  until  (he  following  spring. 

TTie  tree  is  very  widely  distributed,  growing  abundantly  on 
oust  U  the  mountain  ranga  of  noithem  and  ceutial  Eunpe; 
whDe  In  Asia  it  occuis  at  least  as  far  east  as  the  Lena,  and  in 
latitude  extends  from  the  Altaic  ranges  to  beyond  the  Arctic  ditlc- 
On  the  Swiss  Alps  It  It  one  of  the  most  prevalent  and  ilritu« 
of  the  forest  trees,  its  da^  evergreen  foliage  often  ■^■■utiwj  oqt 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  snowy  ridges  and  ^aders  beyond. 
In  the  tower  districts  of  Sweden  it  is  the  predominant  tree  in 
most  of  the  great  forests  that  spread  over  so  large  a  portion  cf 
that  country.  In  Norway  it  constitutes  a  considenhle  pan  of 
the  dense  woods  of  the  louthem  dales,  flourishing,  accotdmg 
CO  Franz  Christian  SchUbeler,  on  the  mountain  slopei  up  to  an 
altitude  of  from  iBootojioo  ft.,  and  clothing  the  shores  of  some 
of  the  fjords  to  the  water's  edge;  in  the  higher  regions  It  is 
generally  mingled  with  the  pine.  Less  abundant  on  the  western 
side  of  the  fjelds,  it  again  forms  woods  in  Nordland,  eitepding 
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in  the  nei^bourhood  of  the  coast  nearly  to  the  67th  paiaUel; 
but  it  Is,  in  that  arctic  climate,  rarely  met  with  at  a  greater 
devation  than  Sod  fi.  above  the  sea,  though  in  Swedish  Lapland 
it  is  found  on  the  slope  of  the  Sulicelma  as  high  as  i  loo  ft-,  its 
upper  limit  being  everywhere  lower  than  that  of  the  pine.  In 
all  tfae  Scandinavian  countries  it  is  known  as  Ibe  Gran  or  Crann. 
Great  tracts  of  low  country  along  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic  and  in  northern  Russia  are  covered  with  forests  of  spruce- 
It  everywhere  shows  a  preference  for  a  miNSI  but  ■eU-drained 
soil,  and  never  attains  its  full  itsture  or  lururiance  of  growth 
upon  arid  ground,  whether  00  plain  or  mountain — a  pcculiarily 
that  should  be  remembered  by  the  planter.  In  a  favourable 
soil  and  open  situation  it  tiecomes  the  tallest  ackd  one  <^  the 
stateliest  ol  European  trees,  rising  sometimes  to  a  height  of 

to  6  ft.  at  the  base.  But  when  it  grows  in  dense  woods,  wher« 
the  lower  branches  decay  and  drop  ofl  early,  only  ■  sm^  bead 
of  foliage  remaining  at  the  tapering  summil.  its  stem,  though 
frequently  of  great  height,  is  rarely  more  than  tl  or  s  ft,  in 
chickness.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  the  straight  leading  shoot,  in  the 
vigorous  period  of  the  tree,  often  extending  li  or  even  3  ft.  in 
a  single  season.  In  its  native  habitats  it  is  said  10  endure  lor 
several  centuries;  but  in  those  couotries  from  which  the  cofD- 
merdal  supply  of  its  limber  is  chiefly  drawn.  It  attains  perfectiaa 
in  from  70  to  qo  yean,  according  to  Mril  and  AuatioD. 
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la  the  most  prevalent  variety  of  the  Norway  spruce  the  wood 
is  white,  apt  to  be  very  knotty  when  the  tree  has  grown  in  an 
open  plue,  but,  as  produced  in  the  dose  northern  forests,  often 
of  fine  and  even  grain.  Immense  quantities  are  imported  into 
Britain  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Prussia,  under  the  names 
of  "  white  Norway,"  "  Christiania  "  and  "  Danag  deal"  The 
Urger  trees  are  sawn  up  into  planks  and  battens,  much  used  for 
the  purposes  of  the  builder,  especially  for  flooring,  joists  and 
rafters.  Where  not  exposed  to  the  weather  the  wood  is  probably 
as  lasting  as  that  of  the  pine,  but,  not  being  so  resinous,  appears 
less  adapted  for  out-door  uses.  Great  quantities  are  sent  from 
Sweden  in  a  manufactured  state,  in  the  form  of  door  and  window- 
frames  and  ready-prepared  flooring,  and  much  of  the  cheap 
*'  white  deal "  furniture  is  made  of  this  wood.  The  younger  and 
smaller  trees  are  remarkably  durable,  especially  when  the  bark 
is  allowed  to  remain  on  them;  and  most  of  the  poles  imported 
into  Britain  for  scaffolding,  ladders,  mining-timber  and  similar 
uses  are  furnished  by  this  fir.    Smdl  masts  and  spars  are  often 

made  of  it,  and  are 
said  to  be  liji^ter 
than  those  of  pine. 
The  best  poles  are 
obtained  in  Norway 
from  small,  slender, 
drawn-up  trees, 
growing  under  the 
shade  of  the  larger 
ones  in  the  thick 
woods,  these  being 
freer  *  from  knots, 
and  .tougher  from 
their  slower  growth. 
A  variety  of  the 
tprvkct,  abounding  in 
some  parts  of  Nor- 
way,  produces  a  red 
heartwood,  not  easy 
to  distinpiish  from 
that  of  the  Norway 
pine  (Scotch  fir),  and 
import«i  with  it  into 
England     as     "red 
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This  kind  is  siMne- 
Fic.  ».-Noiw«ySpnice  (Picea  meba).  times  seen  in  planU- 
Cones;  scale  with  seeds.  A,  Branch  bear-  ..  „,  «k.~  u  ^-„ 
inz  (fl)  young  female  cones,  (h)  ripe  cones,  !»<*»*'  where  it  may 
reduced.  B,  Ripe  cone  scale  with  seeds,  he  recognized  by  lU 
enlarged.  >  shorter,      darker 

^  -^  leaves  and  longer 
cones.  The  smaller  branches^and  the  waste  portion  of  the 
trunks,  left  in  cutting  up  the  timber,  are  exported  as  fire-wood, 
or  used  for  splitting  into  matches.  The  wood  of  the  spruce  is 
also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp  for  paper. 

.The  resinous  products  of  the  Norway  spruce,  though  yielded 
by  the  tree  in  less  abundance  than  those  furnished  by  the  pine, 
axe  of  considerable  economic  value.  In  Scandinavia  a  thick 
turpentine  ooses  from  cracks  or  fissures  in  the  ba^ k,  forming 
by  its  congelation  a  fine  yellow  resin,  known  commercially  as 
*  spruce  rosin,"  or  "  frankincense  ";  it  is  also  procured  artifici- 
illy  by  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  lower  branches,  when  it 
■lowly  exudes  from  the  extremities.  In  Switzerland  and  parts  of 
Germany,  where  it  is  collected  in  some  quantity  for  commerce, 
a  long  strip  of  bark  is  cut  out  of  the  tree  near  the  root ;  the  resin 
that  slowly  accumulates  during  the  summer  is  scraped  out  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  season,  and  the  slit  enlarged  slightly  the 
ioUowing  spring  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  the  supply.  The 
process  is  repeated  every  alternate  year,  until  the  tree  no  longer 
yields  the  resin  in  abundance,. which  under  favourable  drcum- 
itaoccs  it  win  do  for  twenty  years  or  more.  The  quantity 
obtained  from  each  fir  Is  very  variable,  depending  on  the  vigour 
of  the  tree,  and  greatly  lessens  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  the 
OpefBdon  lor  some  yean.    Eventually  the  tree  is  destroyed, 


and  the  wood  rendered  worthless  for  timber,  and  of  little  value 
even  for  f  ueL  From  the  product  so  obtained  most  of  the  better 
sort  of  "  Burgundy  pitch  "  of  the  druggists  is  prepared.  By 
the  peasantry  of  its  native  countries  the  Norway  spruce  is 
applied  to  innumerable  purposes  of  daily  life.  The  bark  and 
young  cones  afford  a  tanning  material,  inferior  indeed  to  oak- 
bark,  and  hardly  equal  to  that  of  the  larch,  but  of  value  in  countries 
where  substances  more  rich  in  tannin  are  not  abundant.  In 
Norway  the  tpnys,  like  those  of  the  juniper,  are  scattered  over 
the  floors  of  churches  and  the  sitting-rooms  of  dwelling-houses, 
as  a  fragrant  and  healthful  substitute  for  carpet  or  matting. 
The  young  shoots  are  also  given  to  oxen  in  the  long  winters  of 
those  northern  latitudes,  when  other  green  fodder  is  hard  to 
obtain.  In  times  of  scardty  the  Norse  peasant-farmer  uses  the 
sweetish  inner  bark,  beaten  in  a  mortar  and  ground  in  his 
primitive  mill  with  oats  or  barley,  to  eke  out  a  scanty  supply  of 
meal,  the  mixture  yidding  a  tolerably  palatable  though  some- 
what resinous  substitute  for  his  ordinary  fiad-hfod.  A  decoction 
of  the  buds  in  milk  or  whey  is  a  common  household  remedy 
for  scurvy;  and  the  3roung  shoots  or  green  cones  form  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  spruce-beer  drank  with  a  similar  object,  or  as 
an  occasional  beverage.  The  well-known  "  Danzig-spruce  ** 
is  prepared  by  adding  a  decoction  of  the  buds  or  cones  to  the 
wort  or  saccharine  liquor  before  fermentation.  Similar  prepara- 
tions are  in  use  wherever  the  spruce  fir  abounds,  The  wood  is 
burned  for  f  ud,  its  heat-giving  power  being  reckoned  in  Germany 
about  one-fourth  less  than  that  of  beech.  From  the  wide- 
spreading  roots  string  and  ropes  are  manufactured  in  Lapland 
and  Bothnia:  the  longer  ones  which  run  near  the  surface  are 
sdccted,  split  through,  and  then  boiled  for  some  hours  in  a  ley 
of  wood-ashes  and  salt,  which,  dissolving  out  the  resin,  loosens 
the  fibres  and  renders  them  easily  separable,  and  ready  for  twist- 
ing into  cordage.  Light  portable  b<Mits  are  sometimes  made  of 
very  thin  boards  of  fir,  sewn  together  with  cord  thus  manufac- 
tured from  the  roots  of  the  tree. ' 

The  Norway  spruce  seems  to  have  been  the  "  Picea  "  of 
Plin/,  but  is  evidently  often  confused  by  the  Latin  writers 
with  their  "  Abies,"  the  Abies  pedinata  of  modem  botanists. 
From  an  equally  loose  application  of  the  word  "  fir^'  by  our 
older  herbalists,  it  is  diflScult  to  dedde  upon  the  date  of  intro- 
duction of  this  tree  into  Britain;  but  it  was  commonly  planted 
for  ornamental  purposes  in  the  beginning  of  the  r  7th  century.  - 
In  places  suited  to  its  growth  it  seems  to  flourish  nearly  as  well 
as  in  the  woods  of  Nopray  or  Switzerland;  but  as  it  needs  for 
its  successful  cultivation  as  a  timber  tree  soils  that  might  be 
turned  to  agricultural  account,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
economic  planting  in  Britain  as  the  Scotch  fir  or  larch,  which 
come  to  perfection  in  more  bleak  and  devated  regions,  and  on 
comparativdy  barren  ground,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  grown 
to  advantage  on  some  moist  hill-sides  and  mountain  hollows. 
lu  great  value  to  the  English  forester  is  as  a  "  nurse  "  for  other 
trees,  for  which  iu  dense  leafage  and  tapeiing  form  render  it 
admirably  fitted,  as  it  protects,  without  overshading,  the  young 
saplings,  and  yidds  saleable  stakes  and  small  poles  when  cut  out. 
For  hop-pdes  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  the  larch.  As  a  pictur- 
jesque  tree,  for  park  and  ornamental  plantation,  it  is  among 
the  best  6L  the  conifers,  its  colour  and  form  contrasting  yet 
harmonizing  with  the  olive  green  and  rounded  outline  of  oaks 
and  beeches,  or  with  the  red  trunk  and  glaucous  foliage  of  the 
pine.  When,  young  its  spreading  boughs  form  good  cover  for 
game. '  The  fresh  branches,  with  their  thick  mat  of  foliage,  are 
useful  to  the  gardener  for  sheltering  waU-fruit  in  the  spring. 
In  a  good  soil  and  position  the  tree  sometimes  attains  an  enormous 
size:  one  in  Studley  Park,  Yorkshire,  attained  nearly  140  ft. 
in  height,  and  the  trunk  more  than  6  ft.  in  thickness  near  the 
ground..  The  spruce  bears  the  smoke  of  great  dties  better  than 
most  of  the  Abietineae;  but  in  suburban  localities  after  a 
certain  age  it  soon  loses  its  healthy  appearance,  and  is  apt  to 
be  affected  with  blight  (Enosoma),  though  not  so  much  as 
the  Scotch  fir  and  most  of  the  pines. 

The  black  spruce  (Picea  nigra)  is  a  tree  of  more  formal  growth 
than  the  preceding.    The  branches  grow  at  a  more  acute  angle 
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and  in  more  regular  whorls  than  those  of  the  Norway  s|>race; 
and,  though  the  lower  ones  become  bent  to  a  horizontal  position, 
they  do  not  droop,  so  that  the  tree  has  a  much  less  elegant 
appearance.  The  leaves,  which  grow  very  thickly  all  round  the 
stem,  are  short,  nearly  quadrangular,  and  of  a  daric  greyish- 
green.  The  cones,  produced  in  great  abundance,  are  short  and 
oval  in  shape,  the  scales  with  rugged  indented  edges;  they  are 
deep  purple  when  young,  but  become  brown  as  they  ripen. 
The  tree  also  occurs  in  the  New  England  states  and  extends  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  British  North  America,  its  northern  limit 
occurring  at  about  67^  N.  lat.,  often  forming  a  huge  part  of  the 
dense  forests,  mostly  in  the  swampy  districts.  A  variety  with 
lighter  foliage  and  reddish  bark  is  common  in  Newfoundland  and 
some  districts  on  the  mainland  adjacent.  The  trees  usually 
grow  very  close  together,  the  slender  trunks  rising  to  a  great 
height  bare  of  branches;  but  they  do  not  attain  the  size  of  the 
Norway  spruce,  being  seldom  tidier  than  60  or  70  ft.,  with  a 
diameter  of  i)  or  2  ft.  at  the  base.  Tliis  spedes  prefers  a  peaty 
soil,  and  often  grows  luxuriantly  in  very  moist  situations.  The 
wood  is  strong,  light  and  very  elastic,  forming  an  excellent 
material  for  small  masts  and  iq>ars,  for  which  purpose  the  trunks 
are  used  in  America,  and  exported  largely  to  England.  The 
sawn  timber  is  inferior  to  that  of  P.  excelsOf  besides  being  of  a 
smaller  size.  In  the  countries  in  which  it  abounds,  the  log-houses 
of  the  settlers  are  often  bulh  of  the  long  straight  trunks.  The 
spruce-beer  of  America  is  generally  made  from  the  young  shoots 
of  this  tree.  The  small  twigs,  tied  in  bundles,  are  boiled  for 
some  time  in  water  with  broken  biscuit  or  roasted  grain;  the 
resulting  decoction-  is  ihen  poured  into  a  cask  with  molasses  or 
maple  sugar  and  a  little  yeast,  and  left  to  ferment.  It  is  often 
made  by  the  settlers  and  fishermen  of  the  St  Lawrence  region, 
being  esteemed  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy.  The  American 
"  essence  of  spruce,"  occasionally  used  in  England  for  making 
spruce-beer,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  shoots  and  buds  and 
concentrating  the  decoction.  The  resinous  products  of  the  tree 
are  of  no  great  value.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century. 

The  white  spruce  {Picea  alba);  sometimes  met  with  in  English 
plantations,  is  a  tree  of  lighter  growth  than  the  black  spruce, 
the  branches  being  more  widely  apart;  the  foliage  is  of  a  light 
glaucous  green;  the  small  lig^t-brown  cones  are  more  slender 
and  tapering  than  in  P.  nigra,  and  the  scales  have  even  edges. 
It  is  of  comparatively  small  size,  but  is  of  some  importance  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Canadian  dominion,  where  it  is  found  to  the  northern 
limit  of  tree- vegetation  growing  up  to  at  least  69°;  the  slender 
trunks  yield  the  only  useful  timber  of  some  of  the  more  desolate 
northern  regions.  In  the  woods  of  Canada  it  occurs  frequently 
mingled  with  the  black  spruce  and  other  trees.  The  fibrous 
tough  roots,  softened  by  soaking  in  water,  and  split,  are  used 
by  the  Indians  and  voyageurs  to  sew  together  the  birch-bark 
covering  of  their  canoes;  and  a  resin  that  exudes  from  the  bark 
is  employed  to  varm'sh  over  the  seams.  It  was  introduced  to 
Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  th9  X7th  century  and  was  formerly 
more  extensively  planted  than  at  present. 
■  The  hemlock  spruce  ( Tsuga  canadensis)  is  a  large  tree,  abound- 
ing in  most  of  the  north-eastern  parts  of  America  up  to  Labrador; 
in  lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  it  is  often 
the  prevailing  tree.  The  short  leaves  are  flat,  those  above 
pressed  close  to  the  stem,  and  the  others  forming  two  rows; 
they  are  of  a  rather  light  green  tint  above,  whitish  beneath. 
The  cones  are  very  small,  ovate  and  pointed.  The  large  branches 
droop,  like  those  of  the  Norway  spruce,  but  the  sprays  are  much 
lighter  and  more  slender,  rendering  the  tree  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  the  conifers,  especially  when  young.  When  old, 
the  branches,  broken  and  bent  down  by  the  winter  snows,,  give 
it  a  ragged  but  very  picturesque  aspect.  The  trunk  is  frequently 
3  ft.  thick  near  the  base.  The  hemlock  prefers  rather  dry 
and  elevated  situations,  often  forming  woods  on  the  declivities 
of  mountains.  The  timber  is  very  much  twisted  in  grain,  and 
liable  to  warp  and  split,  but  is  used  for  making  plasterers'  laths 
and  for  fencing;  "  shingles  "  for  roofing  are  sometimes  made  of 
it.    The  bark,  split  off  in  May  or  June,  forms  one  of  the  most 


valuable  tanning  substances  in  Canada.  The  tpny%  are  some- 
times used  for  making  spruce-beer  and  essence  of  spruce.  It 
was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  about  the  year  1736. 

The  Douglas  spruce  {Pseudo^suga  Douglatii),  one  of  the 
finest  conifers,  often  rises  to  a  height  of  aoo  ft.  and  sometiraes 
considerably  more,  while  the  gigantic  trunk  frequently  measures 
8  or  zo  ft.  across.  The  yew-Uke  leaves  spread  laterally,  and  are 
of  a  de^  green  tint;  the  cones  are  furnished  with  tridentate 
bracts  that  project  far -beyond  the  scales.  It  forms  extensive 
forests  in  Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia  and  Oregon, 
whence  the  timber  is  exported,  being  highly  prized  for  its  strength, 
durability  and  even  grain,  though  very  heavy;  it  is  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  abounding  in  resin,  which  oozes  from  the  thick 
bark.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  soon  after  its  tediscovery 
by  David  Douglas  in  1827,  and  has  been  .widely  planted,  but 
does  not  flourish  well  where  exposed  to  high  winds  or  in  too 
shallow  soil 

Of  the  Abies  group,  the  stiver  fir  {A.  pecHHaJa),  may  be  taken 
as  the  type, — a  lofty  tree,  rivalling  the  Norway  q>nioe  in  sixe, 
with  large  spreading  horizontal  boughs  curving  upward  toward 
the  extremities.    The  flat  leaves  are  arranged  in  two  regular, 
distinct  rows;  they  are  deep  green  above,  but  beneath  have  two 
broad  white  lines,  which,  as  the  foliage  in  large  txtes  has  a 
tendency  to  curl  upwards,  give  it  a  silvery  appearance  from  below. 
The  large  cones  stand  erect  on  the  branches,  are  cylindrical 
in  shape,  and  have  long  bracts,  the  curved  points  of  which 
project  beyond  the  scales.    When  the  tree  is  young  the  bark  is 
of  a  silvery  grey,  but  gets  rough  with  age.    This  tree  appears  to 
have  been'  the  true  "  Abies  "  of  the  latin  writers— the  "  pul- 
cherrima  abies  "  of  Virgil.    From  early  historic  times  it  has  been 
held  in  high  estimation  in  the  south  of  Europe,  behig  used  by 
the  Romans  for  masts  and  all  purposes  for  which  timber  of  great 
lenj[th  was  required.    It  is  abundant  in  most  of  the  mountain 
ranges  of  southern  and  central  Europe,  but  b  not  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  that  continent.    In  Asia  it  occurs  on  the 
Caucasus  and  Ural,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Altaic  diaiiL    Exten- 
sive woods  of  this  fir  exist  on  the  southern  Alps,  where  the  tree 
grows  up  to  nearly  4000  ft.;  in  the  Rhine  countries  it  forms 
great  part  of  the  extensive  forest  of  the  Hochwald,  and  occurs 
in  the  Black  Forest  and  in  the  Vosges;  it  is  plentiful  likewise  on 
the  Pyrenees  and  Apennines.    The  wood  is  inferior  to  that  of 
Picea  excelsa,  but,  being  soft  and  easily  worked,  is  largely 
employed  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is  indigenous  for  all 
the  purposes  of  carpentry.    Articles  of  furniture  are  frequently 
made  of  it,  and  it  is  in  great  esteem  for  carving  and  for  the 
construction -of  stringed  instruments.    Deficient  in  resin,  the 
wood  is  more  perishable  than  that  of  the  qpruce  fir  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  though  it  is  said  to  stand  well  under  water.    The  bark 
contains  a  large  amount  of  a  fine,  highly-resinous  turpentine, 
which  collects  in  tumours  on  the  trunk  during  the  heat  of  summer. 
In  the  Alps  and  Vosges  this  re^ous  semi-fluid  is  collected  by 
climbing  the  trees  and  plresstng  out  the  contents  of  the  natural 
receptades  of  the  bark  into  horn  or  tin  vnseb  hdd  beneath 
them.    After  purification  by  straining,  it  is  sold  as  "  Strasburg 
turpentine,"  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  some  of  the  finer 
varnishes.    Burgundy  pitch  is  also  prepared  from  it  by  a  similar 
process  as  that  from  Picea  excdsa.    A  fine  oil  of  turpentine  is 
distilled  from  the  crude  material;  the  residue  forms  a  coarse 
resin.     Introduced  into  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  Z7th 
century,  the  silver  fir  has  become  common  there  as  a  planted  tree, 
though,  like  the  Norway  spruce,  it  rarely  comes  up  from  seed 
scattered  naturally.    There  are  many  fine  trees  in  Scotland; 
one  near  Roseneath,  figured  by  Strutt  in  his  Sylva  JSrilanuica, 
then  measured  more  than  22  ft.  round  the  trunk.    In  the  more 
southern  parts  of  the  island  it  often  reaches  a  height  of  90  ft., 
and  specimens  exist  considerably  above  that  size;  but  the  young 
shoots  are  apt  to  be  injured  in  severe  winters,  and  the  tree  on 
light  soils  is  also  hurt  by  long  droughts,  so  that  it  usually  presents 
a  ragged  appearance;  though,  in  the  distance,  the  lofty  top 
and  horizontal  boughs  sometimes  stand  out  in  most  picturesque 
relief  above  the  rounded  summits  of  the  neighbouring  trees. 
The  silver  fir  flourishes  in  a  deep  loamy  soil,  and  will  grow  even 
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upon  stiff  day,  when  «dl  drtined— a  ritvation  In  which  few 
conifers  will  succeed,  (te  such  lands,  where  otherwise  desirable, 
ii  may  sometimes  be  planted  with  profiL  Tlie  cones  do  not  ripen 
tiU  the  second  year. 

The  stiver  fir  of  Canada  {A.  baliamea)j  a  small  tree  resembling 
the  last  spedes  in  foliage,  furnishes  the  "  Canada  balsam  "; 
it  abounds  in  Quebec  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 

Numerous  other  firs  are  oonunon  in  gardens  and  shrubberies, 

and  some  furnish  valuable  products  in  their  native  countries; 

but  they  are  not  yet  of  sufficient  economic  or  general  interest  to 

demand  mention  here. 

For  farther  information  see  Vettdi*s  Manual  ef  Comftme  (and  ed., 
1900). 

FIRDOUSI,  FnoAUSl  or  FtiousI,  Persian  poet.  Abu  1 
Kisim  Mansur  (or  Hasan),  who  took  the  nom  de  plume  of  FirdousI, 
author  of  the  epic  poem  the  Skdkndma,  or  "  Book  of  Kings," 
a  complete  histoiy  of  Persia  in  nearly  60,000  verses,  was  bom 
at  Shadab,  a  suburb  of  TOs,  about  the  year  339  of  the  Hegira 
(941  A.D.),  or  earlier.  His  father  belonged  to  the  class  of  Dihkans 
(the  old  native  country  families  and  landed  proprietors  of  Persia, 
who  had  preserved  their  influence  and  status  under  the  Arab 
rule),  and  possessed  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  TOs 
(in  Khorasan).  Firdousl's  own  education  eminently  qualified 
him  for  the  gigantic  tssk  which  he  subsequently  undertook, 
for  he  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  Arabic  language  and  literature 
and  had  also  studied  deeply  the  Pahlavi  or  Old  Persian,  and  was 
conversant  with  the  andent  historical  records  which  existed 
in  that  tongue. 

The  SkAknAma  of  FirdousI  (see  also  Persia:  Literature)  is 
perhaps  the  only  example  of  a  poem  produced  by  a  single 
author  which  at  once  took  its  place  as  the  national  epic  of  the 
people.  The  nature  of  the  work,  the  materials  from  which 
it  was  composed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written  are,  however,  in  themselves  exceptional,  and  necessarily 
tended  to  this  result.  The  grandeur  and  antiquity  of  the  empire 
and  the  vicissitudes  throiigh  which  it  passed,  their  long  series 
of  wars  and  the  magnificent  monuments  erectoi  by  their  andent 
sovereigns,  could  not  fail  to  leave  numerous  traces  in  the  memory 
6i  so  imaginative  a  people  as  the  Persians.  As  eariy  as  the  5th 
century  of  the  Christian  era  we  find  mention  made  of  these 
historical  traditions  in  the  work  of  an  Armenian  author,  Moses 
of  Cborene  (according  to  others,  he  lived  in  the  7th  or  8th 
century).  During  the  reign  of  Chosroes  I.  (Anusbirvan)  the 
contemporary  of  Mahomet,  and  by  order  of  that  monarch,  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  collect,  from  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  all  the  pq^ular  tales  and  legends  relating  to  the  ancient 
kings,  and  the  results  were  deposited  in  the  royal  library.  During 
the  last  yeajs  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty  the  work  was  resumed, 
the  former  collection  being  revised  and  greatly  added  to  by  the 
Dibkan  Danishwer,  assisted  by  several  learned  mobeds.  His 
work  was  entitled  the  Khoda*in&ma,  which  in  the  old  dialect 
also  meant  the  "  Book  of  Kings.*'  On  the  Arab  invasion  this 
work  was  in  great  danger  of  perishing  at  the  hands  of  the  icono- 
clastic caliph  Omar  and  his  generals,  but  It  was  fortunately 
preserved;  and  we  find  it  in  the  3nd  century  of  the  Hegira 
bdng  paraphrased  in  Arabic  by  Abdallah  ibn  d  Mokaffa,  a 
learned  Persian  who  had  embraced  Islam.  Other  Guebres 
occupied  themselves  privatdy  with  the  collection  of  these  tradi- 
tions;  and,  when  a  prince  of  Persian  origin,  YakQb  ibn  Laith, 
founder  of  the  Saffarid  dynasty,  succeeded  in  throwing  off  his 
allegiance  to  the  caliphate,  he  at  once  set  about  continuing  the 
work  of  his  illustrious  predecessors.  His  "Book  of  Kings" 
was  completed  in  the  year  260  of  the  Hegira,  and  was  freely 
drcttlated  in  Khorasan  and  Irak.  YakQb's  family  did  not 
continoe  long  in  power;  but  the  Samanid  princes  who  succeeded 
applied  tbemsdves  zealously  to  the  same  work,  and  Prince 
NOh  n.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  36s  a.h.  (a.d.  976),  entrusted 
it  to  the  court  poet  Dakiki,  a  Guebre  by  religion.  Dakiki's 
labours  were  broui^t  to  a  sudden  stop  by  his  own  assassination, 
and  the  fall  of  theSamanian  house  happened  not  long  after,  and 
their  kingdom  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Gbaznevids.  Mahmtkd 
ibn  Sabuktagin,  the  second  of  the  djmasty  (998-1030),  continued 


to  make  himself  still  more  Independent  of  the  caliphate  than  hia 
predecessors,  and,  though  a  warrior  and  a  fanatical  Moslem, 
extended  a  generous  patronage  to  Persian  literature  and  learning, 
and  even  developed  it  at  the  expense  of  the  Arabic  institutions. 
The  tadc  of  continuing  and  completing  the  collection  of  the 
andent  historical  traditions  of  the  empire  especially  attracted 
him.  With  the  assistance  of  neighbouring  princes  and  of  many 
of  the  influential  Dihkans,  Mahmud  collected  a  vast  amount 
of  materials  for  the  work,  and  after  having  searched  in  vain 
for  a  man  of  suffident  learning  and  ability  to  edit  them  faithfully, 
and  having  entrusted  various  episodes  for  versification  to  the 
numerous  poets  whom  he  had  gathered  round  him,  he  at  length 
made  choice  of  FirdouSI.  FirdousI  had  been  always  strongly 
attracted  by  the  andent  Pahlavi  records,  and  had  begun  at  an 
eariy  age  to  turn  them  into  Persian  epic  veise.  On  hearing  of 
the  death  of  the  poet  Dakiki,  he  conceived  the  ambitious  design 
of  himself  carrying  out  the  work  which  the  latter  had  only  just 
commenced;  and,  although  he  had  not  then  any  introduction 
to  the  court,  he  contrived,  thanks  to  one  of  his  friends,  Mahommed 
Lashkari,  to  procure  a  o^y  of  the  Dihkan  Danishwer's  collection, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty-stz  commenced  his  great  undertaking. 
Abu  Mansur,  the  governor  of  TOs,  patronized  him  and  encour- 
aged him  by  substantial  pecuniary  support.  When  Mahmud 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  evinced  such  active  interest  in  the 
work,  FirdousI  was  naturally  attracted  to  the  court  of  Ghazni. 
At  first  court  jealousies  and  intrigues  prevented  FirdousI  from 
being  noticed  by  the  sultan;  but  at  length  one  of  his  friends, 
Mahek,  undertook  to  present  to  Mahmud  his  poetic  version  of 
one  of  the  wdl-known  episodes  of  the  legendary  hbtory.  Hearing 
that  the  poet  was  bom  at  TOs,  the  sultan  made  him  explain  the 
origin  of  his  native  town,  and  was  much  struck  with  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  ancient  histoiy  which  he  displayed.  Being  pre- 
sented to  the  seven  poets  who  were  then  engaged  on  the  projected 
epic,  Abu  1  Kflsim  was  admitted  to  their  meetings,  and  on  one 
occasion  improvised  a  verse,  at  Mahmud's  request,  in  praise  of 
his  favourite  Ayftz,  with  such  success  that  the  sultan  bestowed 
upon  him  the  name  of  FirdousI,  saying  that  he  had  converted 
his  assemblies  into  paradise  (Firdous).  During  the  eariy  days 
of  his  sojourn  at  court  an  inddent  happened  which  contributed 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  realization  of  his  ambition.  Three  of 
the  seven  poets  were  drinking  in  a  garden  when  FirdousI  ap- 
proached, and  wishing  to  get  rid  of  him  without  rudeness,  they 
informed  him  who  tkuey  were,  and  told  him  that  it  was  their 
custom  to  admit  none  to  their  sodety  but  such  as  could  give 
proof  of  poetical  talent.  To  test  his  acquirements  they  proposed 
that  each  should  furnish  an  extemporaiy  line  of  verse,  his  own 
to  be  the  last,  and  all  four  ending  in  the  same  rhyme.  FirdousI 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  three  poets  having  previously 
agreed  upon  three  rfajrming  words  to  which  a  fourth  could  not 
be  found  in  the  Persian  language,  'Ansari  began— 

*'  Thy  beauty  eclipses  the  light  of  the  sun  *'; 
Farrskhi  added— 

*'  The  rose  with  thy  cheek  would  comparison  shun  ": 
'Asjadi  continued— 

"  Thy  glances  pierce  through  the  nailed  warrior's  johsun  **;  * 

and  FirdousI,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  completed  the 
quatrain-^ 

"  Like  the  lance  of  fierce  Giv  in  his  fight  with  Poshun.** 
The  poets  asked  for  an  explanation  of  this  allusion,  and  Firdoud 
recited  to  them  the  battle  as  described  in  the  Skdkndma,  and 
ddighted  and  astonished  them  with  his  learning  and  eloquence. 
Mahmud  now  definitely  sdected  him  for  the  work  of  compiling 
and  versifying  the  ancient  legends,  and  bestowed  upon  him  such 
marks  of  his  favour  and  munificence  as  to  elidt  from  the  poet 
an  enthusiastic  panegyric,  which  is  inserted  in  the  preface  of 
the  SkdknAmaf  and  forms  a  curious  contrast  to  the  bitter  satire 
which  he  subsequently  prefixed  to  the  book.  The  sultan  ordered 
his  treasurer,  Khojah  Hasan  Maimandi,  to  pay  to  Firdoud  a 
thousand  gold  pieces  for  every  thousand  verses;  but  the  poet 
preferred  allowing  the  sum  to  accumulate  till  the  whole  was 

*  A  sort  of  cuiraM. 
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finished,  with  the  object  of  amassing  sufficient  capiul  to  construct 
a  dilcLe  for  his  native  town  of  TOs,  which  suffered  greatly  from 
defective  irrigation,  a  project  which  had  been  the  chief  dream 
of  his  childhood.  Owing  to  this  resolution,  and  to  the  jealousy 
of  Hasan  Majmandi,  who  often  refused  to  advance  him  sufficient 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  FirdousI  passed  the  later  portion  of 
his  life  in  great  privation,  though  enjoying  the  royal  favour 
"and  widely  extended  fame.  Amongst  other  princes  whose 
h'beral  presents  enabled  him  to  combat  his  pecuniary  difficulties, 
was  one  Rustam,  son  of  Fakhr  Addaula,  the  DaUamite,  who 
sent  him  a  thousand  gold  pieces  in  acknowledgment  of  a  copy 
of  the  episode  of  Rustam  and  Isfendiar  which  FirdousI  had  sent 
him,  and  promised  him  a  gracious  reception  if  he  should  ever 
come  to  his  court.  As  this  prince  belonged,  like  Firdoud,  to  the 
Shiah  sect,  while  Mahmud  and  Maimandi  were  Sunnites,  and 
as  he  was  aJso  politically  opposed  to  the  sultan,  Hasan  Maimandi 
did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  this  incident,  and  accused  the 
poet  of  disloyalty  to  his  sovereign  and  patron,  as  well  as  of 
heresy.  Other  enemies  and  rivals  also  joined  in  the  attack,  and 
for  some  time  Firdousl's  position  was  very  precarious,  though 
his  pre-eminent  talents  and  obvious  fitness  for  the  work  prevented 
him  from  losing  his  post.  To  add  to  his  troubles  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  only  son  at  the  age  of  37. 

At  length,  after  thirty-five  years'  work,  the  book  was  completed 
(loix),  and  FirdousI  entrusted  it  to  AySz,  the  sultan's  favourite, 
for  presentation  to  him.  Mahmud  ordered  Hasan  Maimandi 
to  take  the  poet  as  much  gold  as  an  elephant  could  carry,  but  the 
jealous  treasurer  persuaded  the  monarch  that  it  was  too  generous 
a  reward,  and  thatan  elephant's  load  of  silver  would  be  sufficient. 
60,000  silver  dirhems  were  accordingly  placed  in  sacks,  and 
taken  to  FirdousI  by  Ay&z  at  the  sultan's  command,  instead  of 
the  60,000  gold  pieces,  one  for  each  verse,  which  had  been 
promised.  The  poet  was  at  that  moment  in  the  bath,  and  seeing 
the  sacks,  and  believing  that  they  contained  the  expected  gold, 
received  them  with  great  satisfaction,  but  finding  only  silver  he 
complained  to  Ayflz  that  he  had  not  executed  the  sultan's  order. 
Ayftz  related  what  had  taken  place  between  Mahmud  and  Hasan 
Maimandi,  and  FirdousI  in  a  rage  gave  20  thousand  pieces  to 
Ayftz  himself,  the  same  amount  to  the  bath-keeper,  and  paid  the 
rest  to  a  beer  seller  for  a  glass  of  beer  (Jouka),  sending  word 
back  to  the  sultan  that  it  was  not  to  gain  money  that  be  had 
taken  so  much  trouUe.  On  hearing  this  message,  Mahmud  at 
first  reproached  Hasan  with  having  caused  him  to  break  his  word, 
but  the  wily  treasurer  succeeded  in  turning  his  master's  anger 
upon  FirdousI  to  such  an  extent  that  he  threatened  that  on  the 
morrow  he  would  "  cast  that  Carmathian  (heretic)  under  the 
feet  of  his  elephants."  Being  apprised  by  one  of  the  nobles  of 
the  court  of  what  had  taken  place,  Firdoud  passed  the  night 
in  great  anxiety;  but  passing  in  the  morning  by  the  gate  that 
led  from  his  own  apartments  into  the  palace,  he  met  the  sultan 
in  his  private  garden,  and  succeeded  by  humble  apologies  in 
appeasing  his  wrath.  He  was,  however,  far  from  being  appeased 
himself,  and  determined  at  once  upon  quitting  Ghazni.  Return- 
ing home  he  tore  up  the  draughts  of  some  thousands  of  verses 
which  he  had  composed  and  threw  them  in  the  fire,  and  repairing 
to  the  grand  mosque  of  Ghazni  he  wrote  upon  the  walls,  at  the 
place  where  the  sultan  was  in  the  habit  of  praying,  the  following 
lines: — 

"  Theauspidous  court  of  Mahmud.king  of  Zabultstan, is  like  a  sea. 
What  a  sea!  One  cannot  see  its  shore.  If  I  have  dived  therein 
without  finding  any  pearls  it  Is  the  fault  of  my  sur  and  not  of  the 
sea." 

He  then  gave  a  sealed  paper  to  Ayftz,  begging  him  to  hand  it 
to  the  sultan  in  a  leisure  moment  after  20  days  had  elapsed, 
and  set  off  on  his  travels  with  no  better  equipment  than  his 
staff  and  a  dervish's  cloak.  At  the  expiration  of  the  20  days 
Ayftz  gave  the  paper  to  the  sulun,  who  on  opening  it  found  the* 
celebrated  satire  which  is  now  always  prefixed  to  copies  of  the 
SkdhnAtHa,  and  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bitterest  and  severest 
pieces  of  reproach  ever  penned.  Mahmud,  in  a  violent  rage, 
sent  after  the  poet  and  promised  a  large  reward  for  his  capture, 
but  he  was  already  in  comparative  safety.    FirdousI  directed  his 


steps  to  Mazandaran,  and  took  refuge  with  Kabus,  prince  of 
Jorjan,  who  at  first  received  him  with  great  favour,  and  promised 
him  his  continued  protection  and  patronage;  learning,  however, 
the  circumstances. under  which  he  had  left  Ghazni,  be  feared  the 
resentment  of  so  powerful  a  sovereign  as  Mahmud,  who  he  knew 
already  coveted  his  kingdom,  and  dismissed  the  poet  with  a 
magnificent  present.  FirdousI  next  repaired  to  Bagdad,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  merchant,  who  introduced  him 
to  the  vizier  of  the  caliph,  al-Qadir,  by  presenting  an  Arabic 
poem  which  the  poet  had  composed  in  his  honour.  The  vizier 
gave  FirdousI  an  apartment  near  himself,  and  related  to  the 
caliph  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  at  GhaznL 
The  caliph  summoned  him  into  his  presence,  and  was  so  much 
pleased  with  a  poem  of  a  thousand  couplets,  which  FirdousI 
composed  in  his  honour,  that  he  at  once  received  faun  into 
favour.  The  fact  of  his  having  devoted  his  life  and  talents  to 
chronicling  the  renown  of  fire-worshipping  Persians  was,  however, 
somewhat  of  a  crime  in  the  orthodox  caliph's  eyes;  in  order 
therefore  to  recover  his  prestige,  FirdousI  composed  another 
poem  of  9000  couplets  on  the  theme  borrowed  from  the  Koran 
of  the  loves  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  viitt^Y&suf  and  ZmUikka 
(edited  by  H.  £th6,  Oxford,  1902;  complete  metrical  transla- 
tion by  Schlechu-Wssehrd,  Vienna,  1889).  This  poem,  though 
rare  and  little  known,  b  still  in  existence— the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  possessing  a  copy.  But  Mahmud  had  by  thb  time 
heard  of  his  asylum  at  the  court  of  the  caliph,  and  wrote  a  letter 
menacing  his  liege  lord,  and  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
poet.  FirdousI,  to  avoid  further  trouble,  departed  for  Ahwaz, 
a  province  of  the  Persian  Irak,  and  dedicated  his  YHsvf  and 
ZuUikha  to  the  governor  of  that  district.  Thence  he  went  to 
Kohistan,  where,  the  governor,  Nasir  Lek,  was  his  intimate  and 
devoted  friend,  and  received  him  with  great  ceremony  upon  the 
frontier.  FirdousI  confided  to  him  that  he  contemplated  writing 
a  bitter  exposition  of  his  shameful  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
sulUn  of  Ghazni;  but  Nasir  Lek,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of 
the  latter,  dissuaded  him  from  his  purpose,  but  himself  wrote  and 
remonstrated  with  Mahmud.  Nasir  Lek's  message  and  the 
urgent  representations  of  Firdousl's  friends  had  the  desired 
effect;  and  Mahmud  not  only  expressed  his  intention  of  offering 
full  reparation  to  the  poet,  but  put  his  enemy  Maimandi  to  death. 
The  change,  however,  came  too  late;  FirdousI,  now  a  broken 
and  decrepit  old  man,  had  in  the  meanwhile  returned  to  Tfls, 
and,  while  wandering  through  the  streets  of  his  native  town, 
heard  a  child  lisping  a  verse  from  his  own  satire  in  which  he 
taunts  Mahmud  with  his  slavish  birth  :^ 

'*  Had  Mahmud't  father  been  what  he  is  now 
A  crown  of  gold  had  decked  this  aged  brow: 
Had  Mahmud 's  mother  bee^  of  gentle  blooo. 
In  heaps  of  stiver  knee-deep  bad  I  stood." 

He  was  so  affected  by  this  proof  of  universal  sympathy  with  his 
misfortunes  that  he  went  home,  fell  sick  and  died.  He  was 
buried  in  a  garden,  but  Abu'l  Kasim  Jurjani,  chief  sheikh  of 
TOs,  refused  to  read  the  usual  prayers  Over  his  tomb,  alleging 
that  he  was  an  infidel,  and  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  glorification 
of  fire-worshippers  and  misbelievers.  The  next  night,  however, 
having  dreamt  that  he  beheld  FirdousI  in  paradise  drosed  in  the 
sacred  colour,  green,  and  wearing  an  emerald  crown,  h^  recon- 
sidered his  determination;  and  the  poet  was  benceforth  held  to 
be  perfectly  orthodox.  He  died  in  the  year  411  of  the  Hegira 
(1020  A.D.),  aged  about  eighty,  eleven  years  after  the  completion 
of  his  great  work.  The  legend  goes  that  Mahmud  had  in  the 
meanwhile  despatched  the  promised  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  to  FirdousI,  with  a  robe  of  honour  and  am{4e  apologies 
for  the  pasL  But  as  the  camels  bearing  the  treasure  reached 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  Firdousl's  funeral  was  leaving  it  by 
another.  His  daughter,  to  whom  they  brought  the  «iltan  s 
present,  refused  to  receive  it;  but  his  sged  sister  remembering 
his  anxiety  for  the  construction  of  the  stone  embankment  for 
the  river  of  Tus,  this  work  was  completed  in  honour  of  the  poet's 
memory,  and  a  large  caravanserai  built  with  the  surplus. 

Much  of  the  traditional  life,  as  ^veo  above,  which  b  based  upon 
that  prefixed  to  the  revised  ediuon  of  the  poem,  undertake  by 
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PIRS  (la  0.  En(.  /^;  tlie  word  b  commoa  to  West  GetDun 
Uasiata,  d-  Dutch  nw,  Ga.  Fmr;  tbt  pn-TcutoD<c  [ona 
is  teea  in  Saaikht  ftt,  fiKka,  tad  Cr.  riip;  ibe  ulttmate  origio 
li  luually  ukea  10  be  n  root  tneiniDg  to  purily,  d.  Lat.  pvui). 
the  lam  rommonly  lucd  for  the  viuble  eSect  o[  coaibmtioB 
(KB  Flju«),  operatiag  ai  a  heating  or  lighting  igeacy. 

So  general  ti  the  knowledge  of  Srt  and  lu  usa  tliat  it  ii  1 
qucaiJoD  whether  we  have  any  tulbentic  Izutanca  on  msrd  of  ■ 
Iribe  allogether  ignonal  ol  Umid,  A  few  noticci  Indeed  an  to 
be  ioaai  in  the  vohimiiuiu  liientun  of  travel  which  would 
decide  tbe  quotlon  in  the  affinnative;  but  when  they  are 
ciRfuUy  inveillgaied,  their  evidence  ii  found  to  be  br  from 
condutive.  Tbe  misionuy  Krapf  wai  told  by  a  ilave  of  ■  tribe 
Id  the  louthem  part  ol  Stm  who  Sived  like  awnkeya  in  the 
bamboo  juD^ci,  and  wen  lotiUy  [gnorint  of  fin;  hut  no 
better  authority  hai  been  found  tor  the  itatemenl,  and  the 
Itory,  which  Kcnn  to  be  current  in  eaitem  Africa,  may  be 
nothing  cUe  than  tbe  propagation  ol  fahlei  about  tbe  Pygmia 
■bom  tbe  aodenU  located  around  the  lourcei  of  the  Nile. 
Lieut.  ChiiCs  VlOka.  comiundet  of  the  United  States  exploring 
expedition  of  1838-^41,  nys  that  in  Fakaafo  or  Bowditch  Iiland 
"  there  waa  no  sign  of  pluet  for  cooking  nor  any  appearance  of 
fin,"  and  that  the  nativa  felt  evident  alarm  at  tbe  Qwkl  pro- 
duced by  flint  and  iteel  and  the  amc^  emitted  by  thoM  with 
dgan  in  their  moulha.  The  presenix  of  tbe  wotd  ^,  fat,  in  the 
Fakaafo  vocabulary  luppiied  by  Male  the  ctbnognpber  of  the 
eipeditbn^  though  it  might  perhapa  be  explained  ai  equivalent 
only  to  solar  light  and  beat,  undoubtedly  invalidate!  the  Hipposi- 
lioB  of  Wilk«;  and  tbe  Rev.  George  Turner,  In  an  account  of  a 
miHkmary  voyage  in  iSjq.  »ot  only  repeati  the  word  nji  in  hia 
list  for  Fakaafo.  but  celalH  the  native  legend  about  the  origin 
of  fire,  and  describes  some  peculiar  cuslocos  connected  with  jta 
use.  Alvaro  de  Suvedra,  an  «ld  Spanish  traveller.  Inform!  ua 
that  the  inlubitanis  of  Lea  Jardinei,  an  island  of  the  PtciGc. 
ihowed  great  (car  when  they  law  fire — which  they 
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by  modem  eipkiien.  It  belong!,  perbapa,  to  Ibe  Ladrona  01 
Macitnu  Archipeligo,  when  fire  wu  unknown,  says  Padre 
Gobien. "  till  Magellan,  wrotb  at  the  pilferingi  of  the  inhabitants, 
burnt  one  of  their  village!.  Wbeo  Ibey  (aw  their  wooden  huts 
ablaae,  their  first  thought  wai  that  fire  was  a  beast  which  eats 
Dp  wood.  Some  of  them  having  approached  the  fire  too  near 
wen  burnt,  and  the  olhera  kept  aloof,  tearing  to  be  lorn  or 
poisoneA  by  the  powerful  breath  of  that  terrible  animal."  To 
thiiprtjrdaet  abjtcu  that  tbcte  Ladrooc  illaadcn  made  pottery 


before  the  arrival  of  Europeini.  tbU  ttiey  faad  wotit!  eipnssinf 
the  ideas  of  Same,  fire,  oven,  «»]!,  routing  and  cooking.  Let 
us  add  that  in  their  country  numeroui  ^vh  and  ruins  have  been 
found,  which  seem  to  be  remnants  of  a  former  culture.  Thus 
the  question  nmains  in  uncertainty:  though  then  is  nothiag 
impossible  in  the  supposilion  oi  the  existence  of  a  firelen  tribe, 
it  caniHit  be  said  that  sucb  a  tribe  has  been  discovered. 

It  is  uselen  to  inquin  in  what  way  man  first  discovered  that 
fire  was  subject  to  hi!  control,  and  could  even  be  called  into 
being  by  appn^riate  me*D!,  With  the  natural  phenomenon 
and  iu  variou!  aspect)  be  must  soon  have  become  taailtar. 
Tbe  volcano  lit  up  the  darknes*  of  night  imd  !ent  its  ashes  or  it) 
lava  down  Into  the  platna;  the  lightning  or  tbe  meteor  struck 
the  tree,  and  the  forest  was  aUaie;  or  some  ]ai  obvious  cause 
produced  some  less  extensive  ignition.  For  a  lime  it  la  poisibla 
that  the  grand  manifestations  of  nature  aroused  no  feelings  save 
awe  and  terror;  hut  man  Es  quite  as  much  endowed  wjib  curiosity 
as  with  rcvennce  or  caution,  and  familiarity  must  ere  long  have 
bred  confidence  if  not  contelnpt.  It  is  by  tkO  means  neceuary 
la  suppose  that  the  practical  discovery  of  fin  was  made  only 
at  one  given  tpot  and  in  one  given  way;  It  ii  much  man  probable 
Indeed  that  diSeteni  tribe*  and  race*  obtained  tbe  knowledge 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

It  has  been  asserted  of  many  tribes  that  tbey  wotitd  be  Biiabte 
to  nkindle  thdr  fires  il  they  were  allowed  to  die  out,  Travellen 
in  Australia  and  Tasmania  depict  the  typical  native  woman 
bearing  always  about  with  her  a  burning  brand,  which  it  Is  one 
of  her  principal  duties  to  protect  and  foster;  and  it  has  been 
!uppofled  that  It  was  only  ignorance  which  imposed  on  her  tbe 
endleat  taak.  ThI)  is  abaurd.  The  Australian  methods  of 
producing  fire  by  the  IcIciIod  of  two  piece*  of  wood  an  perfectly 
well  known,  and  are  Jlluairated  In  Howiit'a  Naihi  Triba  1/ 
Sima-Eail  Auilralia,  pp.  77I-773.    To  carry  a  btaod  save*  a 

Tht  methods  employed  for  producing  fire  vary  considetably 
Id  detail,  but  are  for  the  most  part  merely  modified  application) 
of  concussion  or  fric:ticm.  Lord  Avebury  has  remarked  that  the 
working  up  of  stone  into  implements  must  have  been  followed 
sooner  or  later  by  the  discovery  of  fire;  for  in  the  process  ol 
chipiung  qurks  were  elicited,  and  in  the  process  of  polishing 
heat  was  generated.  The  first  or  concussion  method  Is  still 
tamQiar  hi  the  fiint  and  steel,  which  ba!  hardly  passed  out  of 
use  even  In  the  most  dviliied  counlrit*.  Its  modifications  are 
comparatively  few  and  unimportant.  The  Alaskans  and  Aleutian! 
take  two  pieces  of  quarti,  tub  them  well  with  native  lulphur. 
strike  them  together  till  tbe  sulphur  catchc*  fite,  and  then 
transtertheflame  to  a  heap  of  dry  grass  over  which  a  few  feather) 
have  been  scattered.  Instead  r^  two  pieces  of  quatti  the 
Eskimos  use  •  piece  of  quarta  and  a  piece  o(  iron  pyritei.  Mr 
Frederick  Boyle  aaw  fire  produced  by  striking  broken  china 
violently  against  a  bamboo,  and  Basliao  observed  the  same 
process  in  Burma,  and  Wallace  in  Tetnate.  In  Cochin  China 
two  pieces  ol  bamboo  are  consideied  iiiScienl,  the  sHicious 
character  of  the  outside  layer  rendering  it  as  good  a!  native 
Hint.  Tlie  friction  methods  are  more  various.  One  of  the 
timplesl  is  what  E.  B.  Tytor  calta  the  stick  and  groove—"  a 
blunt  pointed  stick  bdng  run  along  a  groove  of  its  own  making 
in  a  ]Hecc  of  wcxkI  lying  on  the  ground."  Much,  of  couDe, 
depend)  on  the  quality  ol  tbe  woods  and  the  eipctiness  of  ihe 
manipulator.  In  Tahiti  Charles  Darwin  saw  a  native  pmduce 
fire  in  a  lew  seconds,  but  only  succeeded  himsell  after  much 
labour.  The  same  device  was  emptoyi^d  In  Kew  Zealand,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  Tonga,  Samoa  and  the  Radsk  Islands. 
Instead  of  rubbing  tbe  movable  stick  buckwards  and  forwards 
other  tribes  make  it  rotate  npidly  in  ■  round  bole  In  the  station- 
ary piece  ol  wood — thui  making  what  Tylor  bi)  happily  desig- 
nated a  fire-drill.  Tfail. device  has  been  observed  In  Australia, 
Ilka,  Sumatra  and  the  Carolines,  among  the  Veddihs 


F  Ceylon,  throughout 
te  Eskimo  and  Indiai 


H  of  North  A 


1>1ai  giva  I  quaint  picture  el  the  vpenttgo  flam  ■  Meiiaa 
MS.— a  min  hstf  koMliag  on  the  grounil  ii  cauiin;  the  Mick 
Id  raiate  b«tiv«D  tbe  palnu  of  hii  hiods.  This  simple  melbod 
ol  lOlation  seemi  to  be  very  generaUjr  in  usci  but  varioui 
devices  have  been  resorted  lo  foi  the  puipose  of  diminithing 
the  labour  sad  hutening  the  result.  The  Cauchool  the  Pampu 
laka  "  SB  elssiic  iticlc  about  iS  in.  long,  pceua  one  end  to  hit 
breast  and  the  other  in  a  hole  in  a  piece  ol  wood,  and  then 
rapidly  turns  the  curved  part  tike  a  carpenter')  centie-bit." 
In  other  cases  the  roUIion  is  eflected  by  means  of  a  cord  or 
thong  wound  rouod  Iht  diilt  and  pulled  alternately  by  this  end 
and  thau     la  order  to  steady  ibe  drill  the  Eskimo 


upper  end  in 


outh. 


.  further 


:b  they  hold 
ince  was  made  by  the 
pplied  the  principle  ol 
enioua  pump-drill  was 
lU  descriptiont  o[  these 


chapter  in  his  Sn 


a  of  a  Uecklenburg  villa 


atmosphere,  but  to  theslubbomnessolanold  lady,  who,  object- 
ing to  the  Bjjpcrstilion,  would  not  put  out  her  night  lamp;  such 
a  fire,  to  be  effideut,  must  bum  ilone.  At  last  the  strong-minded 
female  was  compelled  to  ^ve  in;  Gre  wu  obuiaed— but  of 
bad  quality,  for  it  did  not  stop  the  murraio. 

It  has  long  been  known  thai  the  rays  of  the  sun  might  be 
concentrated  by  a  lens  sr  concave  mirror.  Aristophanes  men- 
tions the  buming-kns  in  Tjfre  C/0mfr,  and  the  story  of  Archimcdea 
using  a  mirror  to  fire  the  ships  at  Syracuse  is  lamiiiar  to  every 
schoolboy.  If  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  cia  be  trusted  as  aa  authority 
tbe  Virgins  of  the  Sun  in  Peru  kindled  (he  gacrcd  fire  with  a 
concave  cup  set  in  a  great  bracelet.    Id  China  the  buming-giass 


Tbey.Hyi 


be  found  in  the 

Tonga  tilaodi  that  tbe  god  cl  (he  earthquakes 
of  Rit.  At  Manzaia  il  is  told  that  the  great 
,  k-H    ..t._  I.  -irptiKd  the  ■ecret  of  making 


fire  by  nibbing  two  ^cces  of  wood  tage(ii( 
tale  differently  Maui  had  the  fire  given  w  n 
nandmolher.  Blahuika.  who  drew  il  Irom  ihe 
Wishing  (o  have  a  i(ronger  one,  he  pretended  i 
and  sohe  otHaincd  lite  Irom  her  great  toe.  Ii  wa 
thuig  nclicd  befoie  (he  glow;  even  Maui  an 
herself  wete  alccady  burning  when  a  ddiAe. 
saved  the  hero  and  ibe  iKmhing  woildi  bui 


li^nlngi  fl 


hfi 


e  ol  Tawhaki*  iooi..c 


lightnings  flash  fron  his  armpila  At  Western  Point.  Victoria,  the 
Auuraliant  say  tbe  good  oh  man  Pundyil  opened  the  door  of  ihe 
■un.  whose  bght  poured  then  on  earth,  ■ndTihat  Karakorok,  ihe 


I  (WO,  and  while  it  broke,  I 
killerisafirs.bringec.  In 
■vercd  by  a  dragon-A^hiei 


(he  powerful  hero,  hurled  _ _..^ , , ,  _.., 

evaded  by  the  Huke,  Hruck  >  rock  and  was  iplintertd  by  il.  "  Light 
•hone  from  ibc  dark  pebUc,  (he  heart  of  the  rock  flashed  out  in 
glory,  and  (ire  wasseen  lor  (he  first  time  — •■■ '■'  "    '^ ■■- 


rican  ^endi  e 


ea  in  Ibe  Hindu  myih 
_>en,  among  manv  other 
(he  Akmon  or  hard  pavei. 


he  great  buflaki.  careering 
■  the  niih(,  and  leit  Ihe 


ol  (he  >ky.     The  Di 
'(h7thikbes  Br  by 


ahjng  his  sa 


hf.  chihfien.  Kudai.  I 
"  the  leciel  of  Ihe  .i 
Slavonian  god  of  thi... 

how^'s'reflheS'ik'l, 


.. .., ,- fiat  Haw.    Cn. 

1.'  r, ruvians. prodoced  the (hoaderud the 
rii '.  viih  bis  >Iii>fF.    The  tkundobolu  an 

<  ^T.'ai  god  ol  the  Altaian  Tartan,  diacleeol 
i<  s  i.dEe  and  the  iron's  hardness."  TIw 
.  i>  11  depicted  wiih  a  lilei  In  his  baod.  or 
iK..H.    ^  Upp  Tiernwa  struck  Willi  his 


diewoui  hiientnili,  and  foui^  there  the  heavenly  spark  icillaEve! 
Praiiietheus  bnxighi  to  earth  the  torch  he  bad  lighted  at  tbe  aua's 

Human  culture  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  fire,  of  whidi 
the  uses  increased  in  tbe  same  ratio  as  culture  itself.  To  save 
the  labour  expended  on  (be  iniiial  pmcess  of  procuring  light, 
or  on  caitying  it  about  constantly,  primitive  men  hit  on  the 
eipedieni  of  a  fire  whicb  should  bum  night  and  day  in  a  public 
building.  The  Egyptians  had  one  in  every  temple,  Ihe  Greeks, 
Latins  and  Persians  in  all  towns  and  villages.  The  Natchez, 
the  Aitecs,  the  Mayas,  Ibe  Peruvians  bad  (heir  "  national 
fires  "  burning  upon  large  pyramids.  Of  these  fires  the  "  eternal 
lamps  "  in  the  synagogues,  la  tbe  Byuntine  and  Catholic 
churches,  may  be  a  survivaL  Tie  "  Regia,"  Rome's  sacred 
centre,  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  Vesta,  stood  dose  to  a 
fountain;  it  was  convenient  to  draw  from  the  lame  spot  the 
two  great  requisilca,  fire  and  water.  All  dvil  and  political 
interests  grouped  themselves  around  the  prytaneum  which  was 
at  once  a  temple,  a  tribunal,  a  town-hall,  and  a  gossiping  resort: 
all  public  business  and  most  private  aflairs  were  transacted  by 
the  light  and  in  Ihe  warmth  of  the  common  fire.  No  wander 
that  its  fiagstones  should  becorue  sacred.  Priiaitive  coiamunitia 
consider  as  holy  everything  that  ensures  their  eiislence  aod 
promotes  their  welfare,  material  Ihioga  such  as  fin  and  water 
not  less  than  others.  Thus  the  prytaneum  grew  into  a  reUsJoua 
iustilution.  And  if  we  hear  a  little  more  of  fire  worship  than  ot 
water  woiship,  it  is  because  fire,  being  on  Ihe  whole  more  diScult 
to  obtain,  was  cslcemed  more  precious.  Tbe  prytaneum  and 
Ihe  slate  were  convertible  terms.  11  by  chance  the  Ere  in  tbe 
Roman  temple  of  Vesta  was  extinguished,  all  tribunals,  all 
auihority,  all  public  or  private  business  had  to  slop  immediaieiy. 
The  conneiion  beliieen  heaven  and  earth  had  been  bmkea, 
and  it  had  to  be  restored  in  soiue  way  or  other— either  by  Jove 
sending  down  divine  lightning  on  his  altars,  or  by  the  priests 
making  a  new  Ere  by  the  old  saoed  method  of  rubbing  tw« 
pieces  of  wood  together,  or  by  catching  the  rays  ol  Ihe  sun  in  a 
concave  mhcor.  No  Creek  or  Roman  army  cmsied  tbe  Ironticc 
wiihout  carrying  on  altar  where  the  fire  taken  from  Ihe  prylaneum 
burned  night  and  day.  When  the  Greeks  sent  out  colonies  the 
Ibem  tiving  coals  from  the  altar  of  Hcxlja, 


in  their 


unlry  a  fire  Ut  aa  a  rcprei 


mother  country.' 

united  (heir  fires  into  one  could  Rome  become  powerful;  and 

'  Curiously  eifougb  we  see  the  aame  iunilution  obtaining  among 

the  Danurai  ol  South  Altiqa.  where  (he  chiefs,  who  sway  tbnr  people 

from  (he  parent  stock  tain  away  a  bumlngbraM  to  their  new  home. 
The  use  of  a  common  prytaneum,  of  circular  farm,  tike  the  Ratnan 
tern  pie  of  Vesta,  testified  lo  the  conimon  origin  of  (he  North  American 
Airinaii  and  Maichas.  The  Mobiles,  the  Chippewai.  the  NaHbei, 
had  each  a  corpoistion  of  Vestala  II  the  Nalehes  W  Ihrir  fiir  die 
out,  iliey  were  bound  to  renew  it  from  the  Mobile*.  Tbe  Moguit, 
Pueblos  and  Conunches  had  also  their  perpetual  fires.  The  Red- 
ikini  diKUMed  important  aflairs  tA  auie  al  the  "council  fire*," 

jidMof  hit  peraon.     "  It  was  a  Hying  among  our  aoeeKoia,"  saklu 

the  Delphi  of  (be  league—"  we  shall  no  longer  be  a  people." 


Athcm  became  ■  ihialag  Hibt  to  Ibe  mild  only,  k  mn  told, 
wbea  the  tirelvt  tribet  of  Allica,  led  by  Tboein.  bnnigbt  ach 
lUbnodlotbeilUrofAlbeDePolkt.  AU  Crkc  cmfedented, 

makina  Delphi  iu  central  bemh;  utd  the  iaUods  concregated 
unuud  Ddot,  whence  the  new  file  wu  (etched  every  yeu. 

■nd  Alter  midiunuDer  duJy  ihorteni  the  length  oL  iti  circuit,  the 
mdenta  interred,  and  primitive  populitioDi  still  believe,  that, 
aa  time  goet  on,  the  energiei  of  £ie  muat  neceuarily  decline. 
TberefoR  men  let  about  reuewiog  the  £ret  In  the  templea  and 
gn  the  hearth  on  the  lougeit  day  of  lununer  or  at  the  begi^ining 
of  the  apicultun]  year.  The  cemnony  vai  attended  with 
much  rejokini,  banqueliiig  and  many  religious  riiea.  Housei 
wen  tborvughly  cleansed;  people  bathed,  and  ondenuent 
hittialJoDi  and  purificationii  new  clothe*  wen  put  an;  quarreli 
weie  made  up;  debt!  wen  paid  by  the  debtor  or  temitted  by 
the  creditor;  crimlnali  were  released  by  Ibc  dvH  aulhoHtiet 
in  imitalion  ol  the  heavetUy  judge),  who  wen  believed  to  grant 
on  the  lame  day  a  general  remistion  of  tiia.  All  things  were 
made  new;  each  man  turned  ever  a  new  page  in  the  book  ef 
hb  enuence.  Some  oitiDni,  like  the  Elnucani  in  the  Old 
Worid  and  the  Peiuviani  and  Meacau  in  the  New,  carried 
IbeK  ideu  lo  a  high  degree  of  development,  and  celebrated 
with  magnificent  ceremonia  the  renewal  of  the  latcula,  or 
titreaomlc  periodt,  which  might  be  ahortei  or  longer  than  a 
century^  Some  detaila  of  the  festival  among  the  A«tecs  have 
been  praerved.  On  the  last  night  of  every  period  (ji  years) 
every  fire  was  eitinguisfaed.  and  men  proueded  in  solemn 
pnceiaion  to  lome  sacred  spot,  when,  with  awe  and  trembling, 
the  priests  struve  10  kindle  a  new  fire  by  friction.  It  was  as  if 
they  had  a  vague  idea  that  the  cosmos,  with  jM  sun,  moon  and 
Stan,  had  been  wound  up  like  a  clock  for  a  definite  period  of 
time.  And  had  they  tailed  to  raise  the  vital  spark,  they  would 
have  bdieved  that  tt  was  because  the  gre^t  fire  was  being  extin- 
gnitbed  at  the  centnl  heutb  of  ibe  wurld.  The  Stoics  and  many 
other  ancient  jdiiloK^dKn  thought  that  the  woild  was  doomed 
to  final  extinction  by  fire.  The  Scandinavian  bards  sung  the 
eikd  of  the  world,  how  at  last  the  wolf  Fenrir  would  get  loose, 
bow  the  crud  fire  ol  L^ki  would  deslioy  itself  by  destroying 
neiything.  The  Eseenes  enlarged  upOD  this  doctrine,  which  is 
also  f  oiutd  ic  the  Sibylline  books  and  appears  in  the  Apocrypha 
(si-  ,, 
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article,  primarily,  from  the  point  olv 
fire  that  can  be  accorded  by  prevc 
organisation  of  fire  extinguishing  er 
History  is  lull  ol  accounts  of  de< 
toWBS  and  citiei  of  nearly  every  coi 
Tlie  f  aSowiDg  is  a  list  of  notable  fires 
70*.  L  "*^     aiiAi»« 


alation  caused  by  fires  in 
itry  in  the  civilised  world 
I  early  days>^ 


grrater  part  ol  the  city  bumed. 
„      all  hoiuFi  and  churches  from 

for  lliTTC  dayi.  anuuming  the  buildfnes  on  4^  mar*.  400 
■DIMS,  laDci,  ftc.  13  joo  boiuet.  with  St  Paurs  chucrh,  S6 
panifa  churches,  6  dvpels,  the  guild-halt,  the  royal  ex- 
cfaange,  (he  cuitom-houie,  many  hoapitati  and  iibrariei,  u 

edificti.  tofWher  with  thiee  of  the  fi<"  "<—  '"■■'  ■<■<— 
bridicfl,  aod  the  priioRi  ol  Newgatt 


Wood  Stieet  Comptcn 
Tempte  church,  and 
.    Stipenoruwenk 


to  be  £10.73 


le  N.E.  gate 
Tlietotaritn 


«      Tootry  Strret  wharves,  ftc,  burned,    Lcaa  ea 

1873.        ,,      AlsiaiKira  palace  deatmyed. 

■  437-  I'",  totally  dettroyed- 

■  164.  GJajfaHiAafy.  town  and  abbey  buned, 
1191-  Catlult,  denroyBl., 

1507.  Xanridi.  nearly  destroyed:  TiS  houacs  burned. 

issi.  rinrtini,  400  houaci  and  a  buie  number  ol  honea  bi 

■  fill.        _       600  hoiuei  bumnL    Loss  ovei2loo,aoo. 


1641.  BmMMUir,  bumrd-    Agiin  in  r<,Sj  and  17B1- 

r^uilt  by  natioBal  o 


Et,  la^  part  ol 


in.  450  haUKs  deitmyed. 


■  74).  C. 

ITbo. /■« 

iSoi-  Lairpoil.  desiruetli 

-"'7-  Skrtrntts,^  house 


Loss,  Ooo.ooo. 
Loss,  £1.000.000. 

Ln^  mueh  property  destroyed* 


»^™;b 
1 137-  Dijon,  bumed. 
15J4-  Troyti,  nearly  dftfoyed. 

ijxi.  biviKj,  on  fin  from  Dfcember  »  to  so.    850  houses  burned, 
1784.  Brta.  ^  tire  and  c^iloaion  in  dockyan].    Loss,  £1,000,000. 

1B71.  Parii.    Commi 
£33M0«oa. 


64.  Ahu  buroed  duriog  a 
were  doEToyed- 

577.'       „    'En!  at  t^anei 


1410.  Lei  fit  Ion  400  bouses. 

1437.  DM,  cstbednl  and  Urge  part  ri  the,  town  bumed. 

T52T.  Oi^ido,  targe  part  of  the  city  destroyed. 
1343-  Komon  was  bumed- 

l6Ao.  FArtk  wu  again  dotrayed. 

t6a6,  LatUau  was  almost  dcatroyed- 

■  758- Pinu  was  bumed  by  Piuuiana.    160  houses  destroyed. 

1761-  iivHck  km  100  housH. 

I7&t-  XAiifildx,  puMIc  buildiagi,  Ac.,  burned.    Loss.  £6oa,aaaL 

1769.  almost  deAroyed. 

1 7S4.  Rakilm  (Bobemls)  was  totally  destroyed.    Losa.  li/OOflOO. 

1801.  Braiy,  tsoo  houiea  destroyed. 

1839.      „        tooo  hornet  destn^rd. 

1B03.  Pam,  large  part  ol  older  portion  of  dty  burned. 

tSm.  Fomt  fins  10  Tyrol  destroyed  &4  villages  and  hamlets. 

]g4J-  HamitMrf.    A  ^iK  rased  for  100  hours,  May  3-7- 

Durini  the  fire  the  dly  wu  in  a  state  of  anarchy.     4>19 
buildings,  including  3000  dvellinn,  were  destroyed.     Onc- 

1«I  tbeir  lives-     The  total  loB  amounted  to  iy^ooafloa. 
After  ttx  fire,  contiibutioDs  from  all  Germany  cauie  m  to 

iSAi.  Claris  (S«iitseTiajid),y)o  bmiaea  burned. 

NoiTHieit  Euion 
1330,  ^olEwg,  almost  entjiety  destroyed. 
1614!  O^jdp.  D^     -■ '      ■" 


y  destroyrd,  and  inln  in  1336.  , 
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I75«. 
1759. 

1775- 
1827. 

1790. 

I8Q3. 

1858. 
X865. 


1752. 

.  xSia. 


1753. 
1793. 
1780. 
1788. 
1813. 

1850. 
X864. 


1729. 
1745. 
1750. 


I75«. 
1756. 

1769. 


I77«. 
1778. 
1782. 


1784. 


1791. 

1799. 

1816. 

1 8 18. 
1826. 
1848. 

1865. 

187a 


«797« 
1763. 
1772. 

1796. 
X841. 

1631. 

1799. 
1833. 

1803. 
1803. 

1822. 
1866. 

^872. 


I«73. 


Sioeihdm,  1000  houftt  dettroyecL 

„        250  houtet  buraed.    L(Ms,  ajooojfioo  crowot. 
Abot  200  houses  and  15  mUb  buraed. 

„    780  houses  buroedt  with  the  univeraity. 
CarUcroua,  1087  houses,  churches,  warehouses,  Ac,  destroyed. 
Gotkenlmrf,  X78  houses  burned. 
Ckrislianta.    Loss  estinutted  at  £250,000. 
CarUtadl  (Sweden),  everything  burned  exoefit  the  Insbop's 

resldeaoe^  hospital  and  jaiL    10  lives  losL 

Russia 
St  Pdtrsburi,  2000  houses  burned. 

„  great  fire.    Loss,  £1,000,000. 

Moscowt  i§>ooo  houses  burned. 

„  Tne  Russians  fired  the  city  on  September  14  to 
drive  out  the  army  of  Napoleon.  The  fire  con- 
tinued five  days.  Nine>tenths  of  the  city  was 
destroyed.  Number  of  houses  buroed,  30,800^ 
Loss,  £30,000,000. 
Arek(m§^  900  houses  burned. 

„        3000  buildings  and  the  cathedral  burned. 
Tob^kt  nearly  destroyed. 
Mitaut  nearly  destroyed. 
Rin%  (lartly  destroyed. 
Tula^  destructive  fiire. 
Ord^  large  p^  of  the  town  destroyed. 
Croowr,  large  part  of  the'town  burned. 
Np0iorodt  large  amount  of  property  destnqrcd. 

TORKBY 

The  following  fires  have  occurred  at  ConstanHnotU^^ 

A  great  fire  d^royed  i2/xx>  houses  and  7000  peofue. 

A  fire  lasted  five  days. 

In  January.  10,000  houses  buroed ;  in  April,  property  destroyed 
cstinutea  from  £1,000.000  to  £x,ooofiOO,  Later  in  the 
year  10,000  houses  were  destroyed. 

4000  houses  were  buraed. 

15.000  houses  and  100  people  destroyed.  During  the  yean 
1 761, 176^  and  1767  great  havoc  was  made  by  nre. 

July  17.  A  fire  raged  for  twelve  hours,  extending  nearly  i  m. 
in  length.  Many  of  the  palaces,  some  small  mosques  and 
nearly  6^  houses  were  destroyed. 

A  fire  lastmg  15  hours  consumed  2500  houses  and  shopa. 

2000  houses  were  buraed. 

August  12.  A  fire  buraed  three  days:  10,000  houses,  50 
mosques  and  100  cora  mills  destroyed;  100  lives  lost. 
In  February,  600  houses  burned ;  in  June,  7000  more. 

August  5.  A  fire  buraed  for  26  hours  and  destroyed  10,000 
houses,  most  of  which  had  been  rebuilt  nnce  the  fires  of 
1782.  In  the  same  year.  March  13,  a  fire  in  the  suburb  of 
Pera  destroyed  two-thirds  <^  that  quarter.  Loss  estimated 
at  2,000,000  florins. 

Between  March  and  July  32,000  houses  are  said  to  have  been 
buraed,  and  as  many  m  1795. 

In  the  suburb  of  Pera  13,000  houses  were  burned  and  many 
magnificent  buildings. 

August  16.  1 2.000  houses  and  3000  shops  in  the  finest  quarter 
were  destroyed. 

Aueust  13.    A  fire  destroyed  several  thousand  houses. 

A  fire  destroyed  6000  houses. 

500  houses  and  aooo  shops  destroyed.  Loss  estimated  at 
£3,000,000. 

A  great  fire  destroyed  2800  houses,  public  buildings,  ftc 
Over  22,000  people  were  left  homeless. 

June  5.  The  subiub  of  Pera,  occupied  by  the  foreign  popula- 
tion and  native  Christians,  was  swept  by  a  fire  which 
destroyed  over  7000  buildings,  many  of  them  among  the 
best  in  the  dty,  including  the  residence  of  tht  fore^ 
legations.    Loss  estimated  at  nearly  £5,000,000. 

Scutari,  the  town  of  3000  houses  totally  destroyed. 

Smyrna,  2600  houses  consumed.    Loss,  £aoofiOO. 

3000  dwellings  buraed.    3000  to  4000  «hops,  Ac. 

consumed.    Loss,  £4,000,000. 
4000  shops,  mosques,  magasines,  Ac,  burned 
12/XX)  houses  were  burned. 

India 
RajmaJuH.    Palace  and  great  part  of  the  town  burned. 
Maniila,  vast  storehouses  were  buraed. 

„      10,000  huts  were  buraed,  March  26.    30,000  people 
rendered  homeless,  and  50  lives  lost. 
Uadras,  more  than  1000  houses  burned. 
Bombay.    Loss  by  fire  of  £600,000. 

China  and  Japam 
CanUm  wis  ncarlv  destroyed  by  fire. 
Yokohama,  two-thirds  of  the  native  totim  and  one-sixth  of  the 

foreign  settlement  destroyed. 
Yoddo,    A  fire  occurred  in  April  during  a  gale  of  wind,  destroy- 
ing buildings  covering  a  space  of  6  sq.  m.    20,000 
perrons  were  made  homeless. 
n      A  fire  destroyed  10,000  hotnea.  | 


»f 


n 
I* 


Unitbd  States 
1679.  SmUsh.    All-  the  warehouses,  80  dwellings,  and  the 

in  the  dockyards  were  consumed.    Loss,  £200/100, 
176a       „        A  fire  caused  a  loss  estimated  at  £ioo.ooa 
1787.       „        A  fire  consumed  100  buildinss,  February  ao. 
X794*       M        96  buildings  were  buraed.    Loss,  £^,000. 
1872.       M        Creat  fire,  November  9-ia    By  this  fire  the  richest 
quarter  of  Boston  was  destroyed. 
The  fire  commenced  at  the  corner  of  Sommer  and 
Kingston  streets.    The  area  burned  over  was  65  acra. 
776  buildings,  comprising  the  largest  granite  and  brick 
warehouses  of  the  city,  filled  with  merchandise,  were  burned. 
The  loss  was  about  £15,000.000.    Before  the  end  of  the  yeu 
1876  the  burned  district  had  been  rebuilt  more  sabstantally 
than  ever. 
1778.  CkarUstoH  (S.C.).    A  fire  caused  the  loss  of  £100,000. 
1796.         „        300  houses  were  burned. 
1838.         „        One-half  the  city  was  burned  on  April  37.  X158 

buildings  destroyed.    Loss,  £600,0001. 
1802.  PortstHOtUk  (N.H.),  102  buildmgs  destroyed.' 
1813.  „  ^  buildings  destroyed. 

1820.  SoKmnah,  463buildmgs  were  buraed.    Loss,  £800,000. 
1835.  New  York.    The  great  fire  of  New  York  began  in  Mcrchaat 

Street,  December  16,  and  buroed  530  buildiiin 
in  the  business  parted  the  dty.  1000  rocrcaotue 
firms  lost  their  places  of  business.  The  aica 
burned  over  was  52  acres.    The  loss  was 


1845. 


£;},ooo,ooo. 
A  fire  in  the  busin< 


part  of  the  dty.  July  ao, 
destroyed  300  buddings.  The  losa  was 
.£1,500,000.    35  persons  were  killed. 

1845.  Pittsburg.    A  laige  part  of  the  dty  burned,  April  11.    20 

squares,  iioo  buildings  destroyed.    Loss,  £2,000,0001. 

1846.  Naniucket  was  almost  destroyed. 

1848.  Albany^   600  houses  buraed,  August  17.    Area  burned  over 

37  aoes,  one-third  of  the  dty.    Loss,  £600,0001. 

1849.  51  Louis.    23  steamboats  at  toe  wharves,  and  the  whole  or 

part  of  15  blocks  of  the  dty  burned.  May  vj. 

Loss,  £6oo,ooa 
1 851.         „        More  than  three^uartere  of  the  dty  was  burned* 

May  4.    2500  buildings.    Loss.  £2,200,ooa 
1 85 1.         H        500  buildinn  buraed.    Loss.  £6oo,ooa 

1850.  PkUaMplua.    400  buildings  burned,  July  9.    30  laves  UmL 

Loss.  ^^200,000. 

1865.  „  50  buildings  burned,  Febmacy  &    20  persois 

killed.    Loss,  £ioo/)00. 

1851.  WashiugjUm.    Part  of  the  Capitol  and  the  whole  of  the  Con- 

gressional Library  were  burned. 
X85X.  5afi  Praneisco.    On  May  4-S  a  fire  destfxyyed  2500  birikIiBg& 
A  number  of  lives  lost.     More  than  three-fouiths  of  the  aty 
destroyed.    Loss,  upwards  of  £2,000,000.    In  June  another 
fire  burned  500  buildings.    Loss  estimated  at  i6oo/>oa 
185^.  Ckicoio.    A  fire  destroyed  over  £ioo,ooa    14  lives  lost. 
„         Property  destroyed  worth  £100.000,  Sept.  15. 
„        Two  fires  on  August  10  and  Novanber  18.    Loss, 

£100,000  each. 
M         The  greatest  fire  <^  modera  rimes. 
It  began  in  a  bara  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  October  and 
raged  until  the  loth.    The  area  burned  over  was  2124  acres, 
or  3i  so.  m.,  of  the  very  heart  of  the  dty.    250  lives  were 
lost,  98,500  persons  were  made^  homeless,  and    17,490 
buildings  were  consumed.    The  buildings  were  one-tfamfm 
number  and  one-half  in  value  of  the  buildings  of  the  city. 
Before  the  end  of  1875  the  whole  burned  disttict  had  been 
rebuilt.    The  loss  was  estimated  at  £39^ooo/xxk 
1862.  Troy  (N.Y.)  was  neariy  destroyed  by  fire. 

1866.  Portland  (Maine).    Great  fire  on  July  4.    One-fialf  of  the  dty 

was  buraed;  200  acres  were  ravaged;  50  buildings  were 
bbwn  up  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fire.  Loss.  £2,000.000 
to  £2,250,000. 
1871*  October.  Forest  and  prairie  fires  in  Wisconsin  and  Midugaa. 
15,000  persons  were  made  homeless;  1000  lives  lost.  Loss 
fsrimatfd  at  £600,000. 

BUTtSa  NOKTB  Ambixca 
1815.  Qu€^  was  injured  to  the  extent  of  £260,000. 
1845.-      N    1650  houses  were  buraed.  May  28.    One-third  of  the 
population  made  homdess.    Loss  from  £400.000  to 
£75o.ooa    Another  fire,  on  June  28,  consumed  1300 
dwellings.    6000  persons  were  made  homeless,    yt 
streets  destroyed.    Insurance  losses,  £60,770^ 
„    2500  houses  and  1 7  churches  in  French  quarter  bunted. 
New  Brunswick,    A  tract  of  4,000,000  acres,  more  Uian 
100  m.  in  Jength,  was  buroed  over;  it  included  many 


1871. 


1866. 
1825. 


1837. 


m. 
towns.  160  pmons  killed,  and  875  head  of  cattle.  590 
buildinn  buraed.  Loss,  about  £60,000.  Towns  of  New>> 
castle,  Chatham  and  Douglastown  destroyed. 
St  John  (New  Brunswick).  115  houses  burned,  Januaxy  15, 
and  neariy  all  the  business  part  of  the  dty.  Loss. 
LiflfnfiocK 
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1853. 


1877.  St.  John.    Great  fire  on  June  3i.    The  area  burned  over  inras 
300  acres.    37  streets  ami  squares  totaUv.or  in  part  de- 
stroyed     10  m.  of  streets;    1650  dwellings.     18  lives 
lost.    Total   loss,    £a,50o,ooo.    Two-fifths   of   the   dty 
burned. 
1846.  5X  John's  (Newfoundland)  was  nearly  destroyed,  June  9. 
Two  whole  streets  burned  upwards  (rf  I  m.  long.    Loss 
estimated  at  £1,000,000. 
1850.  liontrtal.    A  fire  destroyed  the  finest  part  of  the  dty  on 
June  7.    200  houses  were  burned. 
A  nre  on  July  9  rendered  10,000  people  destitute. 
The  space  burned  was  i  nu  in  length  by  }  m.  in 
width,  iiiduding  laoo  hoiftcs.    Loist  £1,000,000. 

South  America 

1536.  Cutco  was  nearly  consumed. 

1861.  Mendosa.    A  grsat  fire  followed  an  earthquake  which  had 

destroyed  10,000  people. 
1863.  Valpcratso  was  devastated  by  fire. 
1863.  Saniiaio.    Fire  in  the  Jesuit  church;   3000  persons,  mostly 

women  and  children,  perished. 

West  Indies 

1753.  Pierre  (Martinique)  had  700  houses  burned. 

1783.  Kingston  (Jamaica)  had  80  houses  burned.    Loss,  £500 AM. 

1795.  Montego  Bay  (Jamaica).    Loss  by  fire  of  £400,000. 

1805.  51  Thomas,    900  warehouses  consumed.    Loss,  £6,000,000. 

1S08.  Spanish  Town  (Trinidad)  was  totally  destroyed.  Loss  esti- 
mated at  £1.500.000. 

1838.  Havana  lost  350  houses;  2000  persons  reduced  to  poverty. 

1843.  ^^  RepiMieain  (Haiti).  Nearly  one-third  of  the  town  was 
burned. 

Since  this  list  was  compiled,  there  have  been  further  notable 
fires,  more  particuku-ly  in  North  America,  the  great  conflagra- 
tions at  Clu'cago,  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco  bdng  terrible 
examples.  But  speaking  generally,  these  conflagrations,  exten- 
sive as  they  were,  only  repeated  the  earlier  lessons  as  to  the 
necesity  of  combating  the  general  negligence  of  the  public  by 
attaching  far  greater  importance  to  the  development  of  fire- 
preventive  measures  even  than  to  the  better  organization  of  the 
fire-fighting  establishments. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  notable  fires  in  the  British 
empire,  axid  London  in  particular,  duHag  the  decade  1890  to 
1899:— 


Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)    . 

New  Westminster  (British  Columbia) 

Toronto  (Ontario)       .... 

Windsor  (Nova  Scotia) 
St  John's  (Newfoundland) 
London — Charterhouse  Square 
„         St  Mary  Axe 
„         Old  Bailey  and  Fleet  Street 
„         Tabernacle  Street,  Finsbury 
,.         Berroondscy  Leather  Market 

••  ^   t»  ^  »»  tf 

„  Minones 

South-West  India  Docks  . 

„         Chark)tte  and  Leonard  Streets, 

„         Cripplcgate 
Nottingham         .       .      ^       .       . 

Sheffidd 

Bradford       .■••«■ 

Sunderland 

Dublin 

Glaagow—Anderston  Quay 
„         Dunlop  Screet 


Finsbury 


March  4,  1895 
Sept.    10,  1898 

^n.  6,  10,  and 
arch  3,  1895 
Oct.  17, 1897 
July  8,  1893 
Dec.  35,  1889 
July  18,1893 
Nov.  15, 1893 
June  31,  1894 
Sept.  13,  I 


May 

Nov. 
Feb. 
June 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec 
Nov. 

i.t 

Jan. 
April 


_  894 
17.  1895 
10,1894 

8,1895 
10,  1896 

19. 1897 
17.1894 
21, 1893 
30.1896 

18. 1898 

4.1894 
16, 1897 
35.1898 


As  to  fixes  in  any  one  spedfic  class  of  buQding,  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  fires  that  occurred  in  theatres  and  similar 
places  erf  public  entertainment  up  to  the  dose  of  the  X9th  century 
calb  for  mention.  Since  that  time,  however,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  abatement  in  this  respect,  owing  to  the  adoption 
of  successful  measures  of  fire  prevention^  A  list  of  some  ixoo 
fires  was  published  by  Edwin  O.  Sachs  in  1897  {Fires  at  Public 
EnUrUsinmerUs)^  and  the  results  of  these  fires  analysed.  They 
involved  a  recorded  loss  oT  life  to  the  extent  of  9350  souls.  About 
half  of  them  (584)  occurred  in  Europe,  and  the  remainder  in 
other  parU  of  the  world.  Since  the  publication  of  that  list 
extraordinacy  efforts  have  been  made  in  aU  countries  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  fires  in  public  entertainments.  The  only  notable 
disaster  that  has  occurred  since  t»as  that  at  the  Iroquo^  Theatre 
at  Chicago. 


The  annual  drain  in  loss  of  life  and  in  property  through  fires 
is  far  greater  than  is  generally  realised,  and  although  the  loss 
of  life  and  property  is  being  materially  reduced  from  year  to  year, 
mainly  by  the  fire-preventive  measures  that  are  now  making 
themselves  felt,  the  annual  fire  wastage  of  the  world  stiU  averages 
quite  £50,000,000  sterling.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
precise  data  as  to  the  fire  loss,  insured  and  tminsured,  but  it 
may  be  assumed  that  in  Great  Britain  the  annual  average  loss 
by  fire,  towards  the  end  of  the  X9th  centuty  (say  XS97),  was  about 
£17,000,000  sterling,  and  that  this  had  been  materially  reduced 
by  X909  to  probaUy  somewhere  about  £12,000,000  sterling. 
This  extraordinary  diminution  in  the  fire  waste  of  Great  Britain, 
—in  spite  of  the  daily  increasing  i)umber  of  houses,  and  the 
increasing  amount  of  property  in  buildings — is  in  the  main  owing 
to  the  fixe-preventive  measures,  which  have  led  to  a  better  dass 
of  new  building  and  a  great  improvement  in  existing  structtixes, 
and  further,  to  a  greater  display  of  intelligence  and  interest  in 
general  fire  precautionary  measures  by  the  public. 

Notable  improvements  in  the  fire  service  have  been  effected, 
more  particularly  in  London  and  in  the  country  towns  of  the 
south  of  En^and  since  X903..  The  International  Fire  Exhibition 
held  in  1903  at  Earl's  Court,  and  the  Fire  Prevention  Congress 
of  the  same  year,  may  be  said  to  have  revolutionized  thought 
on  the  subject  of  fire  brigade  organization  and  equipment  in  the 
British  empire;  but,  for  all  that,  the  advance  made  by  the  fire 
service  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  the  development  of  the  fire- 
preventive  side  of  fire  protection. 

Fire  Protection.— Tht  term  "Fire  Protection "  is  often  mis- 
understood. Fire-extinguishing — in  other  words,  fire  brigade 
work — is  what  the  majority  understand  by  it,  and  many  towns 
consider  themselves  well  protected  if  they  can  boast  of  an 
efficiently  maimed  fire-engine  establishment.  The  fire  brigade 
as  such,  however,  has  but  a  minor  r6Ie  in  a  rational  system  of 
protection.  Really  well-proteaed  towns  owe  their  condition 
in  the  first  place  to  pr(^>crly  applied  preventive  legislation,  based 
on  the  practical  experience  and  research  of  architects,  engineers, 
fire  experts  and  insurance  and  munidpal  offidals.  Fire  protec- 
tion is  a  combination  of  fire  prevention,  fire  combating  and  fire 
research. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Tire  Prevention"  should  be  dassed 
all  preventive  measures,  induding  the  education  of  the  public; 
and  under  the  heading  "  Fire  Combating  "  should  be  dassed 
both  self-help  and  outside  help. 

Preventive  measures  may  be  the  result  of  private  initiative, 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  defined  by  the  local  authority,  and  con- 
tained partly  in  Building  Acts,  and  partly  in  separate  codes  of 
fire-survey  regulations — supplemented,  if  necessaxy,  by  special 
rules  as  to  the  treatment  of  extraordinary  risks,  such  as  the 
storage  of  petroleum,  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  and  theatri- 
cal performances.  The  education  of  the  public  may  be  simply 
such  as  can  be  begun  informally  at  school  and  continued  by 
offidal  or  semi-official  warnings,  and  a  judidous  arrangement 
with  the  newspapers  as  to  the  tendency  of  their  fire  reports. 

Such  forms  of  training  have  already  been  successfully  introduced. 
There  are  English  towns  where  the  authorities  have,  for-  instance, 
had  some  of  the  meaningless  fables  of  the  old  elementary  school 
Standard  Reader  replaced  by  more  instructive  ones,  which  warn 
children  not  to  play  with  matches,  and  teach  them  to  run  for  help 
in  case  of  an  emergency.  Instructive  copy-book  headings  have  been 
arranged  in  place  of  the  meaningless  sentences  so  often  used  in 
elementary  schools.  There  are  a  number  of  municipalities  where 
rcsulkr  warnings  are  issued  every  December  as  to  the  dangerous 
Christmas-tree.  In  such  places  every  inhabitant  has  at  least  an 
oppdrtunity  of  learning  how  to  throw  a  bucket  of  water  properly, 
and  how  to  trip  up  a  burning  woman  and  roll  her  up  without  fanning 
the  flames.  The  Householder  is  officially  informed  where  the  nearest 
fire-call  point  is.  and  how  long  he  must  expect  to  wait  till  the  first 
engine  can  reach  his  house.  If  he  b  a  newspaper  reader,  he  will 
also  have  ample  opportunity  of  knowing  the  resources  of  his  town, 
and  the  local  reporter's  fire  report  will  give  him  much  useful  infor- 
mation baaed  on  facts  or  hints  supplied  oy  the  authorities. 

Both  self-help  and  outside  hdp  must  be  dassed  under  the 
heading  of  "  Fire  Combating."  Sdf-help  mainly  deals  with 
the  protection  of  large  risks,  such  as  factories,  stores  and  public 
places  of  amusement,  which  lend  themsdvea  to  regulation 
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The  rftjuirements  of  the  fire  survey  code  may  allow  for  hydrants 
or  ^rinklers  in  certain  risks,  and  also  for  their  regular  inspection, 
and  the  means  for  self-^elp  may  thus  be  given.  These  means 
will,  however,  probably  not  be  properly  emplojred  unless  some 
of  the  empbyte  enga^  on  the  risk  are  instructed  as  to  their 
purpose,  and  have  confidence  In  the  apparatus  at  their  disposal. 
The  possibility  of  proper  self-help  in  dangerous  risks  may  be 
encouraged  by  enforcing  regular  drills  for  the  employes,  and 
regular  inspections  to  test  their  efficiency.  There  are  towns 
where  great  reliance  is  placed  on  the  efforts  of  such  amateur 
firemen.  In  some  cities  they  even  receive  extra  pay  and  are 
formed  into  units,  properly  uniformed  and  equipped,  and 
retained  by  the  fire  brigade  as  a  reserve  force  for  emergencies. 

Self-help  for  the  shopkeeper,  the  lodger  or  the  householder 
can  scarcely  be  regulated.  The  opportimities  already  mentioned 
for  the  education  of  the  public.  If  properly  utilized,  would  assure 
intelligent  behaviour  on  the  part  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
community.  There  are  places  where,  wiUiout  any  regulation 
being  attempted,  and  thanks  entirely  to  the  influence  referred 
to,  most  residences  can  boast  of  a  hand-pump,  a  bucket,  and  a 
crowbttr,  the  proper  use  of  which  is  known  to  most  of  the  house- 
hold. Self-hdp  in  small  risks  may,  however,  be  distinaly 
encouraged  by  the  authorities,  without  any  irksome  interierence 
with  personal  liberty,  simply  by  the  provision  of  street  pillar- 
boxes,  with  the  necessaries  of  first  aid,  including  perhaps  a  couple 
of  scaling  ladders,  and,  further,  by  opportunities  being  given 
to  householders  to  learn  how  to  handle  them.  If  a  street  pillar- 
box  of  this  kind  be  put  in  a  fire-station,  and  certain  afternoons 
in  the  year  be  reserved  on  which  this  elementary  instruction  will 
be  given,  and  the  students  afterwards  shown  over  the  fire-station 
or  treated  to  a  "  turn-out,"  a  considerable  number  wUl  be  found 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportimity.  No  matter  whether 
curiosity  or  real  interest  brings  them,  the  objea  in  view  will 
be  attained. 

Under  "  outside  "  help  should  be  understood  what  is  organized, 
and  not  simply  such  as  is  tendered  by  the  casual  passer-by  or 
by  a  neighbour.  The  link  between  self-help  and  outside  help  is 
thefire-odL 

Tk€  Fire-Coff.— The  efficiency  of  the  fire-call  depends  not 
only  on  the  instrument  employed  and  its  position,  but  also 
on  its  conspicuous  appearance,  and  the  indications  by  which 
its  situation  may  be  discovered.  These  indications  are  quite 
as  important  as  the  instruments  themselves.  The  conspicuous- 
ness  of  the  instrument  alone  does  not  suffice.  Of  the  offitial 
norifications  given  in  the  press,  those  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  call-points  are  among  the  most  usef  uL  An  indication  at 
every  street  comer  as  to  the  direction  to  take  to  reach  the  point — 
or  perhaps  better,  the  conspicuous  advertisement  of  the  nearest 
call-point  over  every  post  pillar-box  and  inside  every  front  door — 
may  enable  the  veriest  stranger  to  call  assistance,  and  minimise 
the  chances  of  time  being  lost  in  search  of  the  instrument.  It 
is  immaterial  for  the  moment  whether  the  helpers  are  called  by 
beU  outside  a  fire-station,  by  a  messenger  from  some  special 
messenger  service,  by  a  call  through  a  telephone,  or  by  an 
electric  or  automatic  appliance.  Any  instnmient  will  do  that 
ensures  the  call  being  transmitted  with  maximum  speed  and 
certainty  and  in  full  accord  with  the  reqidrements  of  the  locality. 

Outside  ffd^.— Organized  outside  help  may  not  be  limited 
simply  to  the  attendance  of  the  fire  bri^e.  Special  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  the  attendance  of  the  local  police  force, 
a  public  or  private  salvage  corps,  an  ambulance,  or,  in  some 
esses,  a  military  guard.  Then  in  some  instances  arrangements 
are  made  for  the  attendance  of  the  water  and  gas  companies' 
servants,  and  even  officials  from  the  public  works  office,  insur- 
ance surveyors,  and  the  Press.  There  are  places  where  the  salvage 
corps  arrives  on  the  scene  almost  simultaneously  with  the  fire 
brigade,  and  others  where  the  police  are  generally  on  the  spot 
in  good  force  five  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  engines. 
There  aie  tevorsl  cities  where  the  ambulance  wagon  and  the 
steameci  ^tnve  together,  and  another  dty  where  the  military 
authorities  always  send  a  firs-  {nquet  whidi  can  be  turned  out 
in  A  few  minutes. 


If  all  these  helpers  come  together,  no  matter  bow  high  the  rank 
of  the  individual  commanders,  the  senior  officer  of  the  fire 
brigade,  even  if  he  holds  only  non-commissioned  officer's  rank, 
should  have  control,  and  his  authority  be  fully  icoognized. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  not  many  countries  whoe  thia  k  the 
case.  The  efficiency  of  outside  hdp  depends  in  the  first  instance 
on  the  dear  definition  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  allconoeriied— , 
on  the  legal  foundation,  in  fact;  then  on  the  orgarnzatioo^  the 
theoretically  as  weU  as  practically  correct  executive;  and,  last^' 
but  by  no  means  least,  on  the  prestige,  the  sodal  standing,  the 
education  of  commanders  and  their  ability  to  handle  men. 
Among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  brigade,  dear-headedness,  pluck, 
smartness  and  agility  will  be  as  invaluable  as  reckless  dare- 
devilry;  showy  acrobatism,  or  an  unhealthy  ambition  for 
public  applause,  will  be  dangerous. 

Research. — Under  the  heading  "  Fire  Researdi "  should  be 
induded  theoretical  and  experimental  investigation  as  to 
materials  and  construction,  combined  with  the  chvonidinfli.of 
practical  experience  in  fires,  then  the  careful  investigation^  and 
chronicling  of  the  causes  of  fires,  assisted  where  necessary  by  a 
power  for  holding  fire  inquests  in  interesting,  suBpidous  or  fatal 
cases.  Experimental  investigation  as  to  natural  and  acddental 
causes  as  distinct  from  criminal  causes  can  beinduded.'  Re- 
search in  criminal  cases  may  be  assisted  not  only  by  a  fire 
inquest,  but  also  by  immediate  formti  inquiries  hdd  on  the  qwt* 
by  the  senior  fire  brigade  and  police  officers  present,  at  by 
immediate  government  investigations  hdd  on  the  same  lines  as 
inquiries  into  explosions  and  railway  accidents.'  As  to  general 
research  work,  there  are  several  dries  which  contribute  sub- 
stantially towards  the  costs  of  firo  tests  at  independent  testing 
stations.  Some  towns  also  have  ^)ecial  commissions  of  ezpczts 
who  visit  <all  big  fires  occurring  within  easy  travelling  distancf, 
take  photographs  and  sketches,  and  issue  reports  as  to  how  the 
materials  were  affected.  Then  there  are  the  usual  statistics 
as  to  outbreaks,  their  recurrence  and  causes,  and  in  some  places 
such  tables  are  supplemented  by  reports  on  experiments  with 
oil  lamps,  their  burners  and  wicks,  electric  wiring,  and  the  Ifl^e. 

The  British  Fire  Preeention  Committee.— The  British  Fire  Preven- 
tion Committee  is  an  organization  founded  a  few  days  after  the  great 
Cripplegate  (London)  Sre  in  1897,  and  incorporated  in  Fmu»ry 
1899.  It  comprises  some  500  members  and  subscriben.  The 
members  incluae  dvil  engineers,  public  officials  holding  govermnent 
appointroentSf  fire  cbids,  insurance  surveyors  and  architects,  whilst 
the  subscribers  in  the  main  indude  the  great  public  dcpartinenta, 
such  as  the  admiralty  and  war  office,  and  muniapalities,  such  as  the 
important  corpocations  of  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  the  like.  Coloaial 
government  departments  and  municipauties  are  also  on  the  roll, 
together  with  a  certain  number  of  colonial  members.  New  ZeaUzM 
has  formed  a  special  section  having  its  o%ra  local  honorary  secretary. 
The  ordinary  work  of  the  committee  is  carried  out  by  a  oounctl 
and  an  executive,  and  the  necessary  funds  are  provided  by  the  sub- 
scription of  members  and  subscribers.  The  services  of  the  members 
of  council  and  executive  are  given  gratuitously,  no  out-of-pocket 
expenses  of  any  kind  bdng  refunded.  Whilst  the  routine  wora  deals 
mainly  with  questions  oi  regulations,  rules  and.  publicatioos  of 
general  technical  interest,  the  teats  arc  probably  what  have  bnxight 
the  committee  into  prominence  and  given  it  an  internatiraal  re- 

Sutation.  They  are  not  only  the  recognised  fire  tests  of  Great 
iritain,  but  they  rank  as  universal  standard  tests  for  the  whole  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  Americans,  just  as  much  as  Danes,  Germans 
or  Austrians,  pride  themselves  when  some  product  of  thdr  country 
has  passed  the  official  procedure  of  a  test  by  the  oonunittee.  The 
reports  of  the  tests,  which  state  facts  only  without  siving  critidsms 
or  recommendations,  are.  much  appreciated  by  all  who  have  the 
control  of  public  works  or  the  spedfication  of  apptianoea.  The 
committee  does  not  limit  itself  soldy  to  testing  proprietary  fonsis 
of  construction  or  appliances,  but  has  a  number  of  tests— ^quite  equal 
to  the  proprietary  tests —  of  articles  in  general  use.  The  ordinary 
concrete  floor  or  the  ordinary  wooden  joist  floor  protected  by  asbestos 
boards  or  slag  wool  receives  as  much  attention  as  a  patent  floor; 

*  In  the  United  States  a.  special  officer  called  a  **  fire-marsbal  ** 
has  for  some  time  been  allocated  to  this  work  in  many  dties*  and  in 
1894  state  fire-marshals  were  authorized  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
Maryland,  this  example  being  followed  by  Ohio  (1900),  Coonecticut 
(1901),  and  Washington  (1902) ;  and  in  other  states  lawa  have  been 
passed  making  official  inquiry  compulsory.  In  Eilgland  the  qoestioa 
has  been  mooted  whether  coroners,  even  where  no  death  has  occurred, 
should  hold  similar  inquiries,  but  though  this  has  been  done  in  leoent 
yean  in  the  City  of  London  no  regular  system  exists. 
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af¥l  amilarly  the  ordinary  everyday  bydrantracrivete^ual  attention 
with  the  patent  hydrant,  or  ordinary  bucket  of  water  with  the  •pedal 
fife  eztii^isher.  The  door  teats  of  the  committee,  which  cover 
some  thiity  different  types  of  doore,  deal  with  no  leM  than  twenty 
ordinary  wooden  doora  that  can  be  made  by  any  (Mxtinary  builder 
or  cabinet-maker.  These  80<aUed  non-proprietary  tests  are  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  genetal  funds  of  the  committee,  whilst  for  the 
proprietary  tests  the  owners  have  to  pay  about  two-thirds  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  the  form  (rf  a  testing  fee.  The  expenses  incurred 
in  a  test,  of  course,  not  only  comprise  the  actual  testins  operation  of 
testify,  but  also  the  expense  of  (mxlucing  the  report,  wnicn  is  always 
a  very  highly  finished  publication  with  excellent  blocks.  The  ex- 
pense incimed  also  includes  the  establishment  expenses  of  the  testing 
sution  at  Regent's  Park. 

The  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee  oiganiaed  the  great  Fire 
Exhibition  and. International  Fire  Congress  of  London  in  1903,  in 
both  of  which  it  enjoyed  the  suppcnt  and  assistance  of  the  National 
Fire  Brindes  Union  and  the  Aaodation  of  Professional  Fire  Chiefs. 
It  from  tune  to  time  despatches  special  commissions  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  these  visits  are  followed  by  the  issue  of  official  reports, 
well  ittuatral«d,  presentingr  the  appliances,  rules  and  methods  of  the 
countries  visited,  and  serving  as  most  useful  reference  publications. 

Taken  generally,  the  wliMe  of  the  work  of  the  committee,  both 
in  respect  of  scientific  investigations  and  ^pagandism,  has  been 
most  beneficial.  Fire  waste  has  been  materially  reduced,  regardless 
of  the  fact  of  the  jReater  fire  hazards  and  the  ever-growing  amount 
of  property.  In  Great  Britain  alone  the  sum  saved  in  fire  wastage 
annually  is  about  £5,000,000.  Thb  great  annual  saving  has  been 
obtained  at  an  expenditure  in  research  work,  as  far  as  the  British 
Fire  Prevention  Committee  b  concerned,  of  about /a3,ooo,  of  which 
more  than  half  was  provided  by  the  membership  in  voluntary 
contributiona  or  subscriptions. 

Then  n  no  nmilar  institution  anywhere  in  the  world,  although 
several  government  laboratories  occasionally  undertake  fire  tests, 
notably  the  Gross  Lichterfelde  laboratory  near  Berlin,  and  several 
insoranoe  corporation^  have  tettins  plants,  notably  the  American 
Underwriten  at  Chicaga  The  efforts  at  research  work  ouuide 
Great  Britain  have,  however,  been  spasmodic  and  in  no  way  compare 
with  the  systematk  series  of  inquiries  conducted  without  any 
sub^antial  state  aid  in  London. 

DislnbttUaH  of  Losses.— "Pmpaty  destroyed  by  fixe  is  pncti- 
cally  an  absdute  kss.  This  loss  may  actually  only  affect  the 
owner,  of  it  may  be  distributed  among  a  number  of  people,  who 
are  taxed  for  it  in  the  form  of  a  contribution  to  their  national 
or  local  fire  fond,  a  share  in  some  mutual  insurance  "  ring/' 
or  the  more  usual  insurance  companies'  premium.  In  the  first 
two  cases  some  expenses  have  also  to  be  met  in  connexion  with 
the  management  of  the  fund,  **  tariff  "  organization,  or  "  ring." 
In  the  last  case,  not  only  the  fiprnvn  of  management  haveto 
be  covered,  but  also  the  costs  incurred  in  running  the  insurance 
enterprise  as  such,  and  then  a  further  amount  for  division  amongst 
thoae  who  share  the  risk  of  the  venture— namely,  the  insurance 
oompaay's  shareholders. 

It  is  wdl  to  distinguish  between  loss  and  mere  expenditure. 
The  siTf*^***g  fund  of  the  large  property  owner  should  cover  a  loss 
with  a  minimum  extra  expense;  insuranca  in  an  extravagantly 
managed  company  payii^  large  dividenda  will  cover  a  loss,  but 
with  an  oaneoessarily  laige  extra  outlay.  In  every  case  the  loss 
remaiaa;  and  as  property  may  always  be  considered  part  of  the 
commuaity,  the  provinoe  or  nation,  as  the  case  may  oe,  suffers. 
It  is  always  in  the  interest  of  anation  to  minimize  its  national  losses, 
oe  matter  whether  they  fall  on  one  individual's  shoulders  or  on  many, 
and  whether  such  losses  are  good  for  certain  trades  or  not.  With  a 
suitable  system  oi  fire  protection  it  is  possible  to  bring  these  kMses 
to  a  minimum,  but  this  minimum  would  probably  only  be  reached  by 
an  extra  expense,  which  would  fall  heavier  on  the  insurers'  pockets 
in  the  form  of  municipal  retes  than  the  higher  premium  for  the 
greater  r&dc  A  practical  minimum  is  all  that  can  be  attempted, 
and  that  practical  minimum  varies  according  to  drcumstanoes. 

Practical  protection  must  mean  smaller  annual  insurance  dues, 
and  the  actual  extra  cost  of  this  protection  shoukl  be  something  less 
than  the  saving  off  these  dues.  Then  not  only  has  the  nation  a 
smaller  dead  loss,  but  the  owner  also  has  a  smaller  annual  ex- 
penditure for  his  combined  contributions  toward  the  losses,  the 
mana^raent  of  his  insurance,  and  the  protective  measures.  >\'here 
there  ia  mutual  insurance  or  municipal  insurance  in  its  best 
sense,  the  losses  by  fire  and  the  costs  of  the  protection  are  often 
booked  in  one  account,  and  the  better  protection  up  to  a  ceruin 
point  should  mean  a  smaller  individual  annual  share.  Where  there 
IS  company  insurance  tlM  municipal  rates  are  increased  to  cover  the 
cost  01  extra  protection,  while  a  proportionate  decrease  is  expected 
in  the  insurance  premiums.  Competition  and  public  opinion 
penctally  impose  thb  decrease  of  the  insurance  rates  as  soon  as  there 
IS  a  greater  immunity  from  fire.  Where  the  insurance  companies 
are  well  managed  and  the  shareholdrre  are  satisfied  with  reasonable 
^  ''  -'    practical  protection  can  be  nid  to  find  favour  with  all 


concerned,  but  if  the  protection  b  arranged  for  and  the  companies 
do  not  moderate  their  charges  accordingly,  the  revenc  b  the  case. 

The  position  of  insurance  companies  subscribing  towards  the 
maintenance  of  a  fire  brigade  should  here  be  referred  to,  as  there  b 
considerable  misunderstanding  on  the  subject.  The  aii^ment  which 
municipalities  or  fire  brigade  organizations  often  use  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  insurance  companies  derive  all  the  profit  from  a  good  fire 
service,  and  should  contribute  towards  its  cost.  Where  properly 
managed  companies  have  the  business,  a  better  fire  service,  however, 
means  a  smaUer  premium  to  the  ratepayer.  If  the  ratepayer  hs^ 
to  pay  for  extra  protection  in  the  form  <^  an  increased  municipal 
rate,  or  in  the  form  of  an  increased  premium  raised  to  meet  the 
contribution  levied,  thb  b  simply  juggling  with  figures. 

Cm/. — As  to  the  cost  of  a  practical  system  of  fire  protection, 
better  and  safer  building  from  the  fire  point  of  view  means 
better  and  more  valuable  structures  of  longer  life  from  the 
economic  aspect.  Such  better  and  safer  constructional  work 
pays  for  itself  and  cannot  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  extra 
tax  on  the  building  owner.  The  compilation  and  administration 
of  the  fire  protective  clauses  in  a  Building  Act  would  be  attended 
to  by  the  same  executive  authorities  as  would  in  any  case 
superintend  general  structural  matters,  and  the  additional 
work  would  at  the  most  require  some  increased  clerical  aid. 
If  the  execution  of  the  fire  survey  regulations  were  delegated 
to  the  same  authority  there  would  again  simply  be  some  extra 
clerical  aid  to  pay  for,  and  the  salaries  of  perhaps  a  few  extra 
surveyors.  To  make  Uie  inspections  thoroughly  efficient,  it  has 
been  found  advisable  in  several  instances  to  form  parties  of  three 
for  the  rounds.  The  second  man  would,  in  thb  case,  be  a  fire 
brigade  officer,  and  the  third  probably  a  master  chimney-sweep, 
who  would  have  to  receive  a  q>ecial  retaining  fee. 

The  cost  of  the  public  training  referred  to  would  be  small, 
as  the  elementary  part  would  simply  be  included  in  the  school- 
master's work,  and  the  Press  matters  ocnild  be  easily  managed 
in  the  fire  brigade  office.  Payments  would  have  only  to  be  made 
for  advertisements,  such  as  the  official  warnings,  Ibts  for  fire- 
call  points,  &c,  anid  perhaps  for  the  publication  of  scmi-offidal 
hints.  Self-help,  as  far  as  inspection  and  driUs  iat  amateurs 
are  concerned  would  be  under  the  contid  of  the  fire  brigade.' 
There  would,  however,  be  an  extra  expense  for  the  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  the  street  first-aid  appliances  referred  to. 

The  most  expensive  items  in  the  system  of  fire  protection 
undoubtedly  come  under  the  headings  "  Fire-Call "  and  "  Fire 
Brigade."  As  to  the  former,  there  are  a  number  of  cities  where 
the  cost  b  modified  by  having  the  whole  of  the  dectrical  service 
for  the  police  force,  the  ambulance  and  fire  brigade,  managed  by 
a  separate  department.  Tlie  same  wires  call  up  each  of  these 
services,  and,  as'  the  same  staff  attend  to  their  maintenance, 
the  fire  protection  of  a  dty  need  only  be  debited  with  perhaps 
a  third  of  the  outlay  it  would  occasion  if  managed  independently. 
The  combined  system  has  also  the  great  advantage  of  facilitating 
the  mutual  working  of  the  different  services  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. The  indicators  which  have  been  referred  to  involve  an 
outlay;  but  here  again,  if  the  three  services  work  together, 
the  expenses  on  the  count  of  fire  protection  can  be  lessened. 
The  money  rewards  given  in  some  cities  to  the  individuab  who 
first  call  the  fire-engines  may  become  a  heavy  item.  Their 
utility  b  doubtful,  and  they  have  formed  an  inducement  for 
arson. 

As  to  the  outlay  on  fire  brigade  establishment,  a  strong 
active  force  should  be  provided,  supported  by  efficient  reserves. 
The  latter  should  be  as  inexpensive  as  possible,  but  should  at 
least  consdtute  a  part-paid  and  disdplined  body  which  could 
be  easOy  called  in  for  emergencies.  Fire  brigade  budgets  cannot 
aUow  for  an  active  force  bdng  ready  for  such  coincidences  as  an 
unusual  number  of  large  fires  starting  simultaneously,  but  they 
must  allow  for  an  ample  strengtli  always  being  forthcoming 
for  the  ordinary  emergencies,  and  thb  with  all  due  consideration 
for  men's  rest  and  possible  sickness.  An  undermanned  fire 
brigade  b  an  anomaly  which  b  generally  fatal,  not  only  to  the 
property  owner,  but  also  to  the  whole  efficiency  and  e^rit  of 
the  force:  The  budget  must  also  allow  for  an  attractive  rate  '^' 
pay,  as  the  profession  is  one  which  requires  men  who  b' 
maximum  of  the  sterling  qualities  which  we  look  for  in  *^ 
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of  a  nation.  It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fire  service 
is  one  of  the  few  where  a  system  of  pensions  is  the  only  fair  way 
of  recognizing  the  risks  of  limb  and  health,  and  at  the  same  time 
securing  that  stability  in  which  practical  experience  from  long 
service  is  so  essential  a  factor.  The  budget  must  allow  for  an 
ample  reserve  of  appliances. 

Whether  or  not  a  fire  brigade  should  be. so  strong  as  to  permit 
of  its  having  a  separate  section  for  salvage  corps  purp<»es 
depends  on  circumstances.  Economically  a  salvage  corps  is 
required,  and  should  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  municipal  brigade 
and  organized  on  the  same  lines  with  a  reserve,  no  matter 
whether  the  insurance  of  the  locality  be  managed  by  the  authori- 
ties or  by  companies.  If  a  corps  is  necessary,  it  matters  little 
whether  it  be  paid  for  out  of  premiums  or  out  of  rates. 

Of  further  expenses  which  have  to  be  considered,  there  are 
items  for  fire  res<^rch  and  fire  inquest.  If  managed  economically, 
due  confidence  being  placed  in  the  opinions  of  the  fire  ofi&cers 
and  surveyors,  there  13  no  reason  why  the  outlay  should  be  great. 
The  statistical  work  would  only  require  some  clerical  aid.  Where 
special  coroners  are  retained  for  criminal  cases  some  extra  money 
will  of  course  be  required;  but  even  here  the  costs  need  not  be 
excessive,  as  there  are  many  retired  fire  brigade  officers  and  fire 
surveyors  who  are  well  suited  for  the  work,  and  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  small  emolument. 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  water  supply,  there  are  bat  few  places 
where  special  fire  high-pressure  mains  are  laid  on  in  the  interests 
of  fire  protection.  As  a  rule  the  costs  which  are  debited  to  the 
heading  "  Fire  Protection  "  have  simply  to  cover  the  maintenance 
of  hydrants  and  tablets,  or  at  the  most  the  cost  of  the  water 
actually  used  for  fire-extinguishing  purposes.  Sometimes  the 
cost  of  hydrants  is  shared  with  the  scavenging  department  or 
the  commission  of  sewers,  which  also  have  the  use  of  them. 
Where  the  provision  of  wrater  and  hydrants  falls  to  a  private 
water  company,  the  property  owners  will  be  paying  their  share 
for  them,  indirectly,  in  the  form  of  water  rates. 

The  protective  measures  referred  to  will  serve  both  for  life- 
saving  and  for  the  protection  of  property.  It  shoidd  be  re- 
membered that  a  gooid  staircase  and  a  ladder  are  often  as  useful 
for  the  manoeuvring  of  the  firemen  as  for  life-saving  purposes, 
and  that  they  are  practically  as  essential  for  the  saving  of  pro- 
perty as  for  saving  life.  No  distinction  need  be  made  between 
the  two  risks  when  speaking  of  fire  protection  in  general;  but  as 
the  safety  of  the  most  valueless  life  is  generally  classed  hi|^er 
than  that  0^  the  most  valuable  property,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
life-saving  the  first  place  when  dluding  to  the  two  separately. 

Criminal  fire-raising  only  prevails  where  the  fire-protective 
system  is  defective.  With  good  construction  and  a  fire  survey, 
the  quick  arrival  of  the  firemen,  and  careful  inquests,  the  risks 
of  detection  are  as  a  rule  far  too  great  to  encourage  its  growth. 

Saving  of  Life. — Under  "  Fire  Prevention  "  special  require- 
ments in  the  Building  Act  can  greatly  influence  the  safety  of  life 
by  requiring  practical  exits  and  sufficient  staircase  acconmioda- 
tion.  The  risks  in  theatres  and  assembly  halls  require  separate 
legislation.  In  ordinary  structures  no  inmate  of  a  building 
should  be  more  than  sixty  feet  away  from  a  staircase,  and 
preferably  there  should  be  two  staircases  at  his  disposal  in  the 
event  of  one  being  blocked.  Generally,  attention  is  only  given 
to  the  construction  of  staircases;  but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
their  ventilation  is  equally  important.  Smoke  is  even  a  greater 
danger  than  fire,  and  may  hamper  the  helpers  terribly.  The 
possibility  of  opening  a  window  has  saved  many  a  life. 

Safely  of  Property, — As  far  as  the  protection  of  property 
is  concerned,  the  prevention  of  outbreaks  can  be  influenced  by 
the  careful  construction  of  flues,  hearths,  stoves,  and  in  certain 
classes  of  buildings  by  the  construction  of  floors  and  ceilings, 
the  arrangement  of  skylights,  shutters  and  lightning  conductors. 
Then  comes  the  prevention  of  the  fire  q>reading,  first,  by  the 
division  of  risks,  and  secondly,  by  the  materials  used  in  con- 
struction. 

The  legislator's  first  ambition  must  be  to  prevent  a  fire  in  one 
bouse  from  spreading  to  another,  and  a  stranger's  property, 
90  to  say,  from  being  endangered.    This  is  quite  possible,  given 


good  party  walls  carried  well  over  the  roof  to  a  height  r^^ulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  risk,  the  provision  of  the  shutters  to  windows 
where  necessary,  and  the  use  of  fire-resisting  g^ass.  Again,  a 
thoroughly  good  roof — or  still  better,  a  fire-resisting  attic  floor 
— can  do  much.  If  the  locality  has  a  fire  brigade  and  the  force 
is  efficiently  handled,  "  spreads  "  from  one  house  to  another 
should  never  occur.  Narrow  thoroughfares  and  courts  are, 
however,  a  source  of  danger  which  may  baffle  all  eflforts  to 
localize  a  fire.  This  should  be  remembered  by  those  responsible 
for  street  improvements. 

The  division  of  a  building  or  large  '*risk''  into  a  number 
of  minor  ones  is  only  possible  to  a  certain  extent.  There  is  no 
need  to  spend  enormous  sums  to  make  each  of  the  minor  "  risks  " 
impregnable.  The  desire  should  be  simply  to  try  to  retard  the 
spread  for  a  certain  limited  time  after  the  flames  have  really 
taken  hold  of  the  contents.  In  those  minutes  most  fires  will 
have  been  discovered,  and,  where  there  is  an  efficient  fins 
extinguishing  establishment,  a  sufficient  number  of  firemen  can 
be  on  the  spot  to  localize  the  outbreak  and  prevent  the  con- 
flagration from  becoming  a  big  one.  In  the  drawing-room  of  an 
ordinary  weU-built  house,  for  example,  if  the  joists  are  strong 
and  the  boards  grooved,  ii  some  light  pugging  be  used  and  the 
plastering  properly  done,  if  the  doors  are  made  well-fitting  and 
fairly  strong,  a  ve^  considerable  amount  of  furniture  and  fittings 
can  remain  well  alight  for  half  an  hour  before  there  is  a  spread. 
In  a  warehouse  or  factory  **  risk  "  the  same  holds  good.  ^Ith 
weU-built  wooden  floors,  thickly  pugged,  and  the  ceiUngs  perhaps 
run  on  wire  netting  or  on  metal  instead  of  on  laths,  with  ordinary 
double  ledged  doors  safely  himg,  at  the  most  perhaps  lined  with 
sheet  iron  or  asbestos  cloth,  a  very  stifi  blaze  can  be  imprisoned 
for  a  considerable  time.  Many  of  the  recent  forms  of  "  patent " 
flooring  are  exceedingly  usefid  for  the  division  of  "  risks,"  and 
with  their  aid  a  fire  can  be  limited  to  an  individual  storey  of  a 
building,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  even  the  best  of 
flooring  is  useless  if  carried  by  unprotected  iron  girders  supported, 
say,  by  some  Ug^t  framing  or  weak  partition.  The  general 
mistake  made  in  using  expensive  iron  and  concrete  construction 
is  the  tendency  to  allow  some  breach  to  be  made  (for  h'f ts^ 
shafting,  &c.),  through  which  the  fire  spreads,  or  to  forget  that 
the  protection  of  the  su^^rts  and  girder-work  requires  most 
careful  attentioiL 

Of  the  various  systems  of  "patent"  flooring,  as  a  rale  the 
simpler  forms  are  the  more  satisfactory.  It  should,  however, 
always  be  remembered  that  any  specific  form  of  flooring  alone 
does  not  prevent  a  fire  breaking  from  one  "  risk  "  to  aiM>ther 
They  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  general  good  construction, 
and  naked  ironwork  must  be  non-existent.  Some  of  the  modon 
fire-resisting  floors  are  too  expensive  to  permit  their  introduction 
for  fire  protection  alone.  In  considering  their  introduction,  the 
general  advantages  which  they  afford  as  to  spans,  thickness, 
general  stability,  &c,  should  be  taken  into  account.  A  practical 
installation  of  floors,  partitions,  doors,  &c.,  should,  first,  not 
increase  the  cost  of  a  building  more  than  5%,  and  seomdly 
should  add  to  the  general  value  of  the  structure  by  giiong  it  a 
more  substantial  character. 

The  danger  of  lift  wells,  skylights  and  shaft  openings  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  last  shoidd  be  as  small  as  possible,  well 
armql  with  shutters,  the  skylights  should  have  fire-resisting 
glass,  and  the  lifts  not  only  vertical  doors,  but  also  horizontal 
flaps,  cutting  up  the  well  into  sections.  The  question  of  light 
partitions  must  also  not  be  neglected. 

Division  of  *'  risks,"  common-sense  oonstraction,  and  proper 
staircase  accommodation  are  really  all  that  fire  protection 
requires,  and  where  the  special  Building  Act  clauses  have  been 
kept  within  the  lines  indicated,  there  has  been  little  friction  and 
disconttiit.  It  is  only^a  a  rule  when  the  authorities  are  eccratric 
in  their  demands  that  the  building  owner  considers  himsdf 
harassed  by  protective  measures. 

Fire  survey  regulations  should  mainly  aim  at  preventing  the 
actual  outbreak  of  fire.  In  certain  duses  of  risks  fire  saivcy 
can  also  increase  the  personal  safety  of  the  inmates  and  lessen 
the;  possibility  of  a  fire  ^ireading.    The  provision  of  fire-escapes 
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or  Udders,  and  a  regubr  inspection  of  their  efficiency,  will  do 
much.  The  examination  of  a  rusty  door-catch  may  save  a 
building.  The  actual  preventive  work  of  the  surveyor  will, 
however,  mostly  consist  in  warning  property  owners  against 
temporary  stoves  standing  on  ordinary  floor  boards,  sooty 
chimneys,  badly,  hung  lamps,  dangerous  burners  and  gas 
brackeu  fixed  in  risky  positions.  Self-help  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of  fire-extinguishing 
gear,  and  a  like  inspection  of  its  efficiency.  Hydrants  and 
cocks  must  not  rust,  nor  must  the  hose-get  so  stiff  that  the  water 
cannot  pass  through  it,  or  sprinklers  ichoked.  Hand  pumps  and 
paib  must  always  stand  ready  filled.  One  of  the  greatest  errors 
generally  made  in  distributing  such  apparatus  is  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  the  amateur  likes  to  have  an  easy  retreat  if  his 
efforts  are  unsuccessful,  and  if  this  is  not  the  case,  he  may  not, 
perhaps,  use  the  gear  at  aU. 

With  regard  to  regulations  governing  "  special  risks,"  so  far 
as  the  safety  of  the  public  in  theatres  and  public  assembly  halls 
is  concerned,  attention  should  be  chiefly  given  to  the  exits. 
Spread  of  fire,  and  even  its  outbreak,  are  secondary  considera- 
tions. A  panic  caused  by  the  suspicion  of  a  fire  can  be  quite 
as  fatal  as  that  caused  by  the  actual  start  of  a  conflagration. 
In  the  storage  of  petroleum  in  shops,  direct  communication 
should  be  prevented  between  the  shop  or  cellar  and  the  main 
staircase  or  the  living  rooms.  The  sale  of  dangerous  lamps  and 
burners  should  be  prohibited. 

Fv€' resisting  MaUricls. — One  of  the  greatest  misnomers 
in  connexion  with  fire  prevention  was  originally  the  description 
of  certain  materials  and  systems  of  construction  as  being  "  fire- 
proof.*'  This  has  seriously  affected  the  development  of  the 
movement  towards  fire  prevention,  for,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  nothing  described  as  "  fire-proof "  could  be  fire>pro<rf  in 
the  true  sense,  confidence  was  lost  in  everything  so  described, 
and  in  fact  everything  described  as  "  fire-proof "  came  to  be 
loolced  on  with  suspicion.  In  order  to  decrease  this  suspicion 
and  obtain  a  better  understanding  on  the  subject,  the  Inter- 
national Fire  Prevention  Congress  of  London  in  1903,  at  which 
some  800  representatives  of  government  departments  and 
municipalities  were  present,  discussed  this  matter  at  considerable 
length,  and  they  arrived  at  conclusions  which,  in  consideration 
of  their  importance  in  affecting  the  whde  development  of  fiire- 
resisting  construction,  are  published  below.  It  b  the  dassifica^ 
tion  of  fire  resistance  adopted  by  this  congress  in  1903  that  has 
been  utilized  l^  all  concerned  throughout  the  Briti^  empire, 
and  in  numerous  other  countries,  since  that  date. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  congre»  embodied  the  re- 
commendations contained  in  the  following  statement  issued  by 
the  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee: — 

The  exccative  of  the  British  Fire  Pireventton  Committee  having 
given  their  careful  consideration  to  the  common  misuse  of  the  term 


"  fire-proof/'  now  Indtacriminately  and  often  most  unsuitably 
applied  to  manjr  buildine  materiau  and  systems  of  building  con- 
struction in  use  in  Great  Britain,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  avoidance  of  this  term  in  general  business,  technical,  and  legis- 
lative vocabulary  b  essential. 

The  executive  consider  the.  term  "  fire-resisting  "  more  applicable 
for  ceneral  ine,  and  that  it  more  correctly  describes  the  varying 
quafities  of  different  materials  and  systems  of  oonstructifm  intended 
to  resist  the  effect  of  fire  for  shorter  or  \oanx  periods,  at  high  or  low 


fire-raeisting  qualities  01  materials  and  systems  <^  construction, 
consider  tlut  the  public,  the  professions  concerned,  and  Ulawise 
the  authorities  controUii^  buikling  operations,  should  clearly  dis- 
criminate between  the  amount  of  protection  obtainable  or,  in  fact, 
requisite  for  different  classes  61  oroperty.  For  instance,  the  city 
warehouse  filled  with  highly  innammable  goods  of  mat  weight 
requires  very  different  protection  from  the  tenement  noose  of  the 
suburbs. 

The  executive  are  denrous  of  discriminating  between  fire-resisting 
materials  and  systems  of  construction  affofding  temporary  protection, 
tartial  protection,  andftdl  protection  against  fire,  and  to  classify  all 
building  materials  and  systems  of  construction  under  these  three 
headings.  The  exact  and  definite  liniit  bf'these  three  dancs  is  based 
on  the  eicperience  obtained  from  numerous  investigations  and  tests, 
combined  with  the  experience  obtained  from  actual  firn,  and  after 
due  consideration  of  the  limitations  of  building  practice  and  the 
question  of  cost. 

The  executive's  minimum  requirements  of  fire-resistance  for 
building  materials  or  systems  of  construction  will  be  seen  from  the 
standard  tables  appended  for — 

I.  Fire-resisting  floors  and  ceilings, 

II.  Fire-resisting  partitions, 

III.  Fire-resisting  doon. 

but  they  could  be  popularly  summarised  as  follows  >— 

(a)  That  temporary  protection  implies  resistance  against  fire 
for  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

(6)  That  partial  protection  implies  resistance  against  a  fierce  fire 
for  at  least  one  hour  and  a  half. 

(c)  That  full  protection  implies  resistance  against  a  fierce  fire 
for  at  least  two  hours  and  a  half. 

The  conditions  under  this  resistance  should  be  obtainable,  the 
actual  minimum  temperatures;  thickness,  questions  <A  load,  and' 
the  application  of  water  can  be  appreciated  from  the  annexed  tables 
by  all  technically  interested.'  but  for  the  popular  discrimination — 
which  the  executive  are  desirous  of  encouraging— the  time  standard 
alone  should  suffice.  , 

It  b  desirable  that  these  standards  become  the  univemi  standards 
in  thb  country,  on  the  continent  and  in  the  United  States,  so  that 
the  same  standardization  may  in  future  be  common  to  all  countries, 
and  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  thb  universal  staadardintion 
are  already  in  band. 

Fire  Combating. — As  to  self-help,  complication  must  always 
be  avoided.  The  amateur  fireman  must  be  drilled  on  the  simplest 
lines.  One  thing  which  must  be  instilled  into  him  b  not  to 
waste  watei^a  sure  sign  of  lack  of  tridning.  Of  course  the  drifls 
must  be  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  local  brigade,  and  on 
no  account  should  other  gear  be  used  for  self-hdp  than  b  generally 


Standard  TaMefor  Ftre-resisting  Floors  and  CeUings. 

^ 

Oassificatlon. 

Sub-Class. 

Duration 

of  Test. 

At  Least 

Minimum 
Temperature. 

Load  per 
Superficial 

Foot 

Dbtributed 

(per  Sq.  Metre). 

'Minimum 
Superficial 

Area 
under  Test. 

Minimum 
Time  for 

Application 
d^ater 

under  Press. 

9 

Temporary  Protection 

ClassA 

45  mins. 

1500*  F. 
(8i5-5'C.) 

Optional 

•  100  sq.  ft. 

(9-290  "q-  n»-) 

ClassB 

60  mins. 

i5po*F. 
(8I5-5'  C.) 

Optional 

300  sq.  ft. 
(18-580  sq.  m.) 

3  mins. 

Partial  Protection 

ClassA 

90  mins. 

i8oo»F. 
(982.a»  C.) 

113  lb 
(546-853  kg.) 

100  sq.  ft. 
(9*390  sq.  m.) 

2  mins. 

ClassB 

isomins. 

i8oo*F. 
(9«a-2*  C.) 

168  lb 
(830-378  kg.) 

300  sq.  ft. 
(18-580  sq.  m.) 

a  mins. 

Full  Pkotectioo         

ClassA 

ISO  mins. 

i8oo»F. 

{!^2'7*  C.) 

334  lb 
(1093-706  kg.) 

joo  8q%  it. 
(9-390  sq.  m.) 

a  mins. 

ClassB 

340  mins. 

iSoo'F. 

{^2*  C) 

380  lb 
(1 367- 130  kg.) 

30b  sq.  ft. 
(18-580  sq.m.) 

5  mins. 

ilg.*kik3gnmme. 
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Samdard  TaHe  for 'Fin-resisting  Partiliaiu, 


(FIR&CAIXS 


Claasificatum. 

Sulxlaas. 

Duration 

of  Test. 

At  Least 

Minimum 
Temperature. 

Tbickness  of 
Material 

Minimum 
Super6cial 

Area 
under  Test 

Minimum 
Time  for 

Applicatioa 
oTWater 

under  PkcsB. 

Temporary  Protection     .      .       .       .  • 

Class  A 

45  mins. 

ISOO'F. 
(8i5-5*C.) 

a  in.  and  under 
(•051  m.) 

80  sq.ft. 
(7-432  tq.  m-) 

a  mina. 

Class  B 

fomins. 

1500*  F. 
(8I5-5'  C.) 

Optional 

Soaq.  ft. 
(7-432  sq.  m.) 

2  mint. 

Partial  Protection 

Class  A 

90  mins. 

i8oo»F. 
(98a-2»  C.) 

2|  in.  and  under 
(•063  m.) 

80  sq.  ft. 
(7.432  iq.  m.) 

2  minsk 

ClassB 

isomins. 

iSoo'F. 
(982-a"  C.) 

Optional 

80  sq.  ft. 
(7-432  iq.  m.) 

2  mins. 

Full  Protection 

Class  A 

150  mins. 

i8oo»F. 
(9«a-2*C.) 

2|  in.  and  under 
(•063  m.) 

8oaq.  ft. 
(7-432  -q.  m.) 

2  mint. 

ClassB 

340  mins. 

iSoo'F. 
(9«2-2*  C.) 

Optional 

80  sq.  ft. 
(7432  sq.  m.) 

S  mins. 

Slanderd  Table  for  Pire-resiUing  Single  Doors,  wHk  or  wilhotU  Frames, 


Classification. 

• 

Sub-daas. 

Duration 

of  Test. 

At  Least 

Minimum 
Temperature. 

Thicknesaof 
Material 

Minimum 
Superficial 

Area 
under  Test. 

Minimum 
Time  for 

Application 
oTWater 

under  Press. 

Temporary  Protection     .      .      .      .  < 

Class  A 

45  mins. 

1500T. 
(8l5-5'C.) 

2  in.  and  under 
(.051  m.) 

20  aq.  ft. 

(1.858  sq.  m.) 

a  mins. 

ClassB 

60  mint. 

ISOO^F. 
(815s'  c.) 

Optional 

20  sq.ft. 
(1-858  sq.  m.) 

3  mins. 

Partial  Protection 

Class.A 

90  mins. 

iSoo^F. 
(982.2-  C) 

2|  in.  and  under 
('O63  m.) 

20  sq.  ft. 
(1-858  sq.  m.) 

2  mint. 

ClassB 

130  mins. 

x8oo"F. 
(982.2-^C.) 

Optional 

20  sq.  ft. 
(1-858  sq.  m.) 

2  mina. 

Full  Protection 

Class  A 

150  mins. 

i8oo»F. 
(982.a»C.) 

1  in.  and  under 
(h>i8  m.) 

25  sq.ft. 
(2-322  sq.  m.) 

3  mint. 

ClassB 

240  mint. 

i8oo*F. 
(982.2-  C.) 

Optional 

25  sq.ft. 
(2-322  sq.  m.) 

Smiaa. 

customary  in  that  force.  When  volunteers  and  regulars  work 
together,  the  former  should  always  remember  that  the  paid 
force  are  experts,  though  the  regulars  must  never  have  that 
contempt  for  volunteer  work  so  often  noticeable.  Volunteers 
are  often  men  who  are  probably  experts  in  some  other  vocation 
outside  fire-fighting,  and  have  not  had  the  <H>portumties  which 
a  professional  fire-fighter  has  had. 

TransmissioH  of  Fire-Calls, — There  are  several  methods  of 
transmitting  the  message  of  a  fireball.  The  simplest  Is,  of 
course,  to  run  direct  to  the  nearest  fire-station;  but  this  Is  only 
possiUe  where  the  distance  is  short.  In  one  or  two  cities,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  fire-stations  is  so  great  that  th^  are  very 
dose  to  one  another,  and  hence  "  direct "  calls  are  generally 
recorded. 

Then  comes  the  system  of  spedal  messengers.  The  fire  is 
reported  at  some  public  office,  police-station  or  guard-room, 
where  there  are  always  runners  ready  to  start  off  to  the  nearest 
fire-station.  The  special  runner  is  here  practically  a  makeshift 
for  the  more  modem  telegraph  or  telephone  line,  and  It  is  believed 
that  the  only  dty  in  which  this  system  Is  employed  is  one  where 
the  unsettled  political  atmosphere  has  compelled  the  authorities 
to  prohibit  the  construction  of  any  telegraph  lines  other  than 
those  for  the  use  of  the  general  postid  service.  Similar  messenger 
services  have,  however,  also  been  Introduced  in  connexion  with 
the  telegraphic  signalling  system.  Private  enterprises  known 
as  "general  messenger"  or  "call-boy"  servicer,  which  are 
organLeed  for  business  purposes,  have  the  advantage  of  Induding 
the  fire-call  and  the  police-call.  In  the  same  way  that  a  cab  can 
be  signalled,  a  call  may  come  for  a  fire-engine,  and  the  ever-ready 


runner  makes  off  to  the  fire-station  instead  of  to  the  cab  rank. 
As  a  rule,  these  messenger  offices  are  near  the  fire-station.  Tlie 
combination  is  rather  a  curious  one,  as  it  embraces  the  most 
advanced  notions  of  giving  every  "  risk  "  its  own  lire-call,  and 
the  somewhat  andent  one  of  the  q)edal  runner. 

Another  system  for  facHluting  the  fire-otll  rdies  entirely 
on  the  public  tdephone  system,  the  terms  of  subscriptloa  to 
which  may  compd  boldere  to  forward  fire  messages  if  required 
to  do  so.  This  system  allows  for  sudi  devdopment  as  the 
payment  of  retaining  fees  to  porters  In  public  and  other  buildings 
which  have  a  night  service,  on  condition  that  the  fire-call  shall 
be  promptly  despatched.  The  telephones  are,  perhaps,  even 
provided  free,  if  they  are  not  forthcoming;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  service  always  goes  throu|^  a  general 
tdephone  exchange,  which  is,  of  course,  open  day  and  nl^t. 

In  the  special  telephone  line  system  spedal  wires  are  laid 
from  buildings  which  are  practically  open  all  the  year  loond 
direct  to  thdr  nearest  fire-stations,  and  some  payment  is  again 
made  for  prompt  attention.  Sometimes  the  tdei^aph  takes 
the  place  of  the  tdephone,  but  this  requires  the  porter  or  attend- 
ant to  be  spedally  trained  to  the  work.  To  simplify  matters, 
the  buildings  are  sometimes  provided  with  automatic  fire-caUs 
instead  of  telephones;  but  the  prindple  of  the  system  remains 
the  same.  In  districts  where  there  are  few  public  office^  the 
list  of  buildings  at  which  messages  can  be  handed  in  has  been 
frequently  augmented  by  a  set  of  bakeries  or  apothecaries'  shops* 
where  night  service  is  not  unusual. 

What  may  be  termed  semi-public  street  alarms  oonie  next. 
Automatic  fire-calls  are  put  up  in  the  street,  but  their  handles 
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mre  under  lock  and  key,  and  the  keys  are  distributed  only  among 
policemen,  watchmen  or  householders,  and  the  messages  can, 
therefore,  only  be  given  by  persons  known  to  the  authorities. 

The  public  automatic  street-caJl  is  the  simplest  system  nest 
to  the  direct  message.  Private  automatic  fire-calls  or  telephones 
can  be  laid  oa  from  dangerous  risks,  and  there  has  even  been  an 
instance  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  every  householder 
a  private  fire-call.  This  system  is,  however,  unfortunately 
too  extreme  for  the  municipal  purse.  If  in  connexion  with 
smne  other  paying  enterprise,  as  in  the  case  of  the  messenger 
services  referred  to,  it  would  be  a  different  matter,  though  it 
should  also  not  be  forgotten  that  too  great  a  number  of  call 
points  means  a  probable  repetition  of  signals  of  the  same  fire, 
and  a  risk  of  too  many  sections  of  the  fire  brigade  being  on  the 
road  to  it. 

Besides  these  forms  of  "  call,"  there  is  also  the  private  alarm. 
Dangerous  buildings  are  frequently  provided  with  telephones, 
alarm-posts,  or  even  automatic  temperatiue  indicators,  by  which 
a  call  can  be  given  direct  from  the  "  risk  "  involved. 

Call  poinu  should  be  not  only  conq>icuous,  but  also  in  most 
frequented  positions.  Possibly,  in  some  towns,  a  p<nnt  in  front 
of  a  church  would  be  the  best;  in  others,  the  front  of  a  public- 
bouse.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  every  facility 
should  be  given  to  mable  as  many  people  as  possible  to  know 
the  whereabouts  of  the  call  points  without  any  distinct  effort 
on  their  part.  Red  paint  may  make  a  call  pillar  conqucuous 
by  day,  and  a  coloured  lamp  by  night. 

As  to  the  indication  of  call  points,  a  plate  on  every  letter-box 
stating  the  position  of  the  nearest  call-point  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  methods.  The  letter-box  is  one  of  the  instruments  most 
in  use  in  a  modem  dty,  and  hence  the  plate  is  read  by  many. 
In  an  oriental  town  the  public  fountain  would,  however,  take 
the  place  <^  the  letter-box.  Plates  put  up  inside  every  front 
door  are  somewhat  extreme  measures.  In  one  dty  red  darts 
are  painted  on  the  glass  of  every  street  lamp,  indicating  the 
direction  to  be  taken  to  find  a  street  alarm.  This  sign,  however, 
has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  a  previous  knowledge  of  its 
mfam'ng,  and  is  generally  useless  to  astranger  in  the  town. 

Rewards  paid  to  messengers  vary  from  one  shilling  to  half  a 
sovereign.  In  some  places  every  call  is  rewarded — even  those 
to  chimney  fires— and  this  often  results  in  an  abuse  of  the 
privilege.  Rogues  light  fires  on  the  top  of  a  chimney  and  then 
run  to  call  the  engines.  If  a  reward  be  given,  a  limitation 
should  be  made.  In  one  town  no  relation  or  employ6  of  the 
owner  receives  a  reward.  In  other  dties  no  rewards  are  given 
for  calls  to  a  fire  in  a  dust-bin  or  a  chimney. 

No  true  fireman  would  be  annoyed  at  a  false  alarm  given  by 
mistake  The  possibility  of  a  fiie,  or  the  suspidon  of  one,  is 
a  bona  fide  resson  for  a  call  which  should  not  be  discourai^. 
Malidous  alarms  should,  however,  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
rigour,  as  the  absence  of  firemen  from  their  stations  always  means 
an  extra  risk  to  life  and  property.  Combined  "lynch  law" 
and  imprisonment  has  generally  been  adopted  with  good  effect. 
The  rascal  should  first  be  put  when  caught  over  the  pole  of  the 
engine  and  thrashed  with  a  broad  fireman's  belt,  and  after  that 
handed  to  the  police. 

The  fire-call  should,  if  possible,  also  be  so  constructed  as  to 
facilitate  intercommunication  between  the  scene  of  a  fire  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  fire  brigade.  Where  the  runner  is  employed 
or  the  telephone  is  used  no  ^Msdal  arrangements  are  required, 
bat  where  iSee  telegraph  or  automatic  call  point  has  been  intro- 
duced, the  apparatus  must  be  adapted  for  this  contingency. 
At  some  automatic  fire-call  points  a  few  signals  can  be  given,  at 
others  a  telegraphic  or  telq;>honic  transmitter  can  be  applied. 
Much  valuable  time  may  be  saved  in  this  way  when  more  assist- 
ance is  required. 

Fire  Brigadet.—Tht  organization  of  fire  brigades  varies 
greatly.  T^re  are  brigades  where  officers  and  men  are  practi- 
cally constantly  ready  to  attend  a  fire,  and  others  where  they 
an  ready  on  alternate  days,  two  days  out  of  every  three,  or  three 
daya  out  of  every  four,  and  the  off  day  is  entirely  their  own, 
or  at  the  most,  only  partially  used  by  the  authorities  for  some 


light  work.  The  men  off  duty  are  only  expected  to  attend  a  fire 
if  there  is  a  great  emergency,  the  brigade  being  strong  enough 
without  them  for  ordinary  eventuality.  Both  systems  can  be 
worked  with  or  without  part-paid  or  volunteer  service,  which 
would  be  only  called  out  for  great  calamities.  They  could  be 
organised  as  a  practically  independent  reserve  force,  or  the 
reserve  men  might  be  attached  to  sections  of  the  regulars  and 
mixed  with  them  when  the  occasion  arises.  The  reserves  can 
consist  dther  of  retired  firemen  who  have  a  few  regular  drills, 
or  of  amateurs  who  go  through  a  q>ecial  course  of  training,  and 
have  some  series  of  drilb  at  intervals,  with  preferably  a  short 
spell  of  service  every  year  with  the  regulars.  For  the  regulars, 
forty-eight  hours  on  duty  to  every  twenty-four  off  has  given  the 
most  satisfactory  results. 

The  division  of  the  active  force  may  be  on  a  system  of  a  number 
of  small  parties  of  twos  and  threes  backed  by  one  or  more  strong 
bodies.  Another  system  allows  for  subdivision  into  sections  of 
equal  strength,  ranging  from  parties  of,  say,  five  men  with  a 
non-commissioned  officer  to  thirty  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  with  an  officer.  The  force  can,  of  course,  also  simply 
be  divided  up  into  parties  or  sections  of  different  strengths  not 
governed  by  a  system  of  military  units.  The  sections  either  can 
work  independently,  as  units,  simply  governed  by  one  central 
authority,  or  there  can  be  a  grouping  of  the  units  into  minor 
or  major  bodies  or  districts,  each  duly  officered,  and  as  a  whole 
individually  responsible  to  headquarters. 

The  officers  may  be  all  taken  from  the  ranks,  or  they  may 
be  "  officers  and  gentlemen  "  in  the  military  sense,  or  have  only 
temporarily  done  work  with  the  rank  and  file  when  in  training. 
There  could  also  be  a  combination  of  these  two  systems.  Only 
the  captain  and  deputy-captain  might  be  officers  in  the  military 
sense,  the  sections  or  divisions  being  officered  by  "  non-coms." 
Some  dties  have  an  officer  to  every  thirty  "  non-coms  "  and  men, 
whilst  others  put  a  divisbn  of  as  many  as  two  hundred  under 
a  fireman  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks.  Where  protection  is 
treated  as  a  sdence,  and  where  those  in  charge  of  a  brigade  have 
really  to  act  as  advisers  to  their  employers,  officers  in  the  military 
sense  have  been  found  essentiaL  Th^  have  also  been  found 
advantageous  where  their  scope  is  limited  to  fire  extinguishing. 
The  prestige  of  the  fire  service  has  been  raised  eversrwhere  where 
the  officers,  besides  being  fire  experts,  are  educated  men  <^ 
social  standing.  There  are  dties  where  the  officers  of  the  fire 
brigade  are  in  every  way  recognized  as  equal  to  army  or  navy 
men,  their  sodal  position  is  the  same,  and  their  mess  fulfils  the 
same  functions  as  a. regimental  mess.  The  fire  brigade  officer 
is  recognized  at  court,  and  there  is  no  ceremonial  without  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  dties  with  brigades  several 
hundred  strong  where  the  captain's  social  standing  is  beneath 
that  of  a  petty  officer  or  colour-sergeant.  As  to  the  primary 
training  of  a  fire  brigade  officer,  the  best  men  have  generally 
had  some  experience  in  another  profession,  such  as  the  army,  the 
navy,  or  the  architectural  and  engineering  professions,  previous 
to  their  entering  the  fire  service.  Some  brigades  recruit  from 
army  officers  only,  and  preferably  from  the  engineers  or  artillery 
regiments;  others  recruit  from  among  architects  and  engineers, 
subject  to  their  having  at  least  had  some  military  experience 
in  the  reserve  forces  or  the  volunteers.  Some  dties  only  take 
engineers  or  architects,  and  make  a  point  of  it  that  they  should 
have  no  previous  military  experience.  Some  previous  e^>erience 
in  the  handling  of  men  is  essential. 

As  to  the  men,  there  are  dties  where  only  trained  soldiers  are 
taken  as  firemen;  others  where  the  engines  are  manned  by 
sailors.  In  some  towns  the  building  trades  supply  the  recruits; 
in  others,  all  trades  are  dther  discriminately  or  indiscriminatdy 
represented.  A  combination  from  the  army  or  navy  dn  the  one 
side  and  the  building  trades  on  the  other  is  most  satisfactory. 
The  knowledge  of  btHlding  construction  in  the  ranks  stands  the 
force  in  good  stead,  and  hai  often  saved  both  lives  and  property. 
Where  a  brigade  can  boast  of  a  few  men  of  each  important  trade, 
much  money  has  been  saved  the  ratepayers  by  the  men  doing 
thdr  own  repairs  and  refitting,  but  Uie  number  of  men  from 
sedentary  tniides  should  not  be  excessive.   Where  there  are  only 
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men  of  one  trade  or  calling,  there  is  often  too  great  a  tendency 
to  one-sidedness,  and  a  great  amount  of  prejudice. 

Physical  strength  and  perfect  constitution  are  requisite  for 
both  officers  and  men.  As  to  the  height  of  the  men,  small,  wiry 
men  are  very  useful.  First-dass  eyes,  ears  and  nose  are  neces- 
sary, also  a  good  memory.  Fat  men  are  entirely  out  of  place  in 
a  brigade,  and  should  be  transferred  to  some  other  service  if 
the  fatness  be  developed  during  their  engagement  with  a  brigade. 
Many  brigades  take  only  single  men,  "  non-coms  "  and  officers 
only  being  allowed  to  marry.  There  are  many  brigades  where 
twenty-two  and  forty  are  the  limits  of  age  for  the  privates,  fifty 
for  the  "  non-coms,"  and  sixty  for  the  officers. 

As  to  the  equipment,  there  are  brigades  which  have  all  their 
sections  or  units  provided  with  practically  the  same  gear; 
others  where  each  unit  has  a  double  or  treble  set,  one  of  which 
is  used  according  to  circumstances.  The  section  may  have  a 
manual  engine,  a  steamer  and  a  ladder  truck  at  its  disposal, 
and  may  turn  out  with  either.  There  are  towns  where  the  units 
are  differently  equipped,  and  steamer  or  manual  sections  called 
out,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  a  few  extreme  cases,  where  the 
sections  are  very  strong,  they  may  be  equipped  with  a  set  of 
engines  and  trucks,  and  the  unit,  in  every  case,  tiims  out  complete 
with  (say)  a  chemical  engine,  a  steamer  and  a  horsed  escape. 
The  contrast  to  this  will  be  found  in  the  small  parties  of  twos 
or  threes,  whose  turn-out  woidd  only  consist  of  a  snudl  hose 
trolly  or  an  escape.  Of  course,  there  are  all  kinds  of  combina- 
tions, the  most  important  of  which  allows  a  section  to  have 
one  or  more  independent  subsections.  Though  practically 
belonging  to  the  "  unit,"  the  subsections  work  independently 
in  charge  of  a  certain  gear.  This  may  be  a  hose-reel,  a  long 
ladder,  or  a  smoke  helmet,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
subsections  may  act  as  outposts  or  simply  as  specialist  parties, 
which  are  only  called  out  for  particular  work. 

As  for  the  housing  of  the  units  or  sections,  simple  street 
stations  are  provided  for  the  small  parties  referred  to.  In  a  few 
cases  two  small  parties  are  housed  under  the  same  roof.  The 
large  bodies  that  back  them  are  generally  quartered  together 
in  extensive  barracks,  from  which  any  number  of  engines  and 
men  can  be  turned  out  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ca!u.  Then 
there  are  cities  where  every  section  has  its  own  well-built  station ; 
others  where  one  or  two  sections  are  housed  together,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  located 
at  headquarters.  If  groups  are  formed,  the  headquarters  of  the 
group  or  district  has,  perhaps,  two  sections,  while  each  of  the 
other  stations  has  only  one.  The  general  headquarters  may  be 
the  central  station  of  a  district  at  the  same  time.  The  actual 
working  of  the  district  headquarters  would,  however,  then  be 
kept  separate  from  the  working  of  the  headquarters  staff.  The 
latter  would,  perhaps,  have  some  sections  ready  to  send  any- 
where besides  the  trucks,  &c.,  necessary  for  the  officers,  the 
general  extra  gear,  &c.,  that  night  be  required.  It  is  usual  to 
comlnne  workshops,  stores,  hose-drying  towers,  &c,  with  the 
headquarters  station,  and,  in  some  cases,  also  with  the  district 
centres. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  stations,  the  formation  of  districts, 
&c.,  various  systems  have  been  adopted.  The  most  satisfactory 
results  have  been  obtained  where  a  fully-equipped  section  (net 
simply  a  hose-car  or  escape-party)  can  reach  any  building  in  the 
city  within  six  minutes  from  the  time  of  the  call  reaching  the 
station,  the  six  minutes  including  both  turn-out  and  run.  Where 
there  are  exceptionally  large  or  dangerous  risks,  this  time  has  had 
to  be  shortened  to  four  minutes,  and  the  possibility  of  an  attend- 
ance from  a  second  station  assured  within  six  minutes.  In 
dividing  up  districts,  the  most  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained  where  every  house  can  be  reached  from  the  district 
centre  within  fifteen  minutes  from  the  calL  Headquarters 
would  naturally  have  a  central  position  in  the  city.  In  one  or 
two  instances  the  headquarters  offices  are  located  in  a  separate 
building,  which  in  no  way  serves  as  a  fire-station,  but  simply  as 
a  centre  through  which  all  orders  and  business  pass. 

The  different  stations  must  be  In  connexion  with  each  other. 
.The  special  runner  or  rider  is  practically  disappearing.  _Tbe 


tdegraph  and  telephone  have  taken  his  place.  Some  dties 
favour  Morse  telegraphy,  which  certainly  had  great  advantages 
over  the  telephone  at  one  time,  as  messages  could  be  easily 
transmitted  to  several  stations  with  the  same  effort,  but  tekphone 
distributors  have  now  been  successfully  introduced.  Errors 
are  less  frequent  by  telegraph  than  by  telephone,  and  there  is 
always  a  record  of  every  message.  The  most  modem  forms  of 
telephone  communication  are,  however,  more  suitable  for  the 
fire  service  than  the  telegn^h.  Headquarters  should  be  in 
direct  communication  with  every  station,  but  every  station 
should  be  able  to  communicate  with  its  neighbour  directly,  t 
well  as  through  the  headquarters  office,  and  there  should  be  a 
direct  wire  to  its  district  station  if  it  has  one.  There  should  be 
three  routes  of  communication,  so  that  two  should  be  always 
ready  for  use  in  case  of  one  breaking  dowiL  Either  headquarters 
or  the  district  centres  would  be  in  touch  with  the  various 
auxiliaries  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  general  tel^raph  office  and 
the  telephone  exchange. 

As  to  the  attendance  at  fires,  some  dties  turn  out  but  om 
unit  to  answer  the  first  call  if  they  have  no  particulars,  others 
always  turn  out  two  or  three  sections,  and  there  are  several 
dties  where  the  district  centre  would  at  least  send  an  oflker 
and  a  few  men  as  welL  In  one  brigade,  headqtiarters  is  always 
represented  by  dther  the  chief  or  the  second  officer  in  the  case 
of  a  call  of  this  kind.  The  idea  is  that  it  is  always  better  to  have 
too  strong  a  force  quickly  in  attendance  than  too  small  a  number 
of  men,  and  that  it  is  most  important  that  the  first  arrival  should 
be  wdl  handled.  Further,  if  two  sections  answer  a  call  and  one 
breaks  down  on  the  road,  there  is  no  chance  of  there  being  too 
great  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  organized  hdp.  It  should,  however, 
not  be  forgotten  that  further  calls  in  the  same  district  to  other 
fires  are  not  unusual,  and  that  the  absence  of  too  many  engines, 
on  account  of  a  first  call,  is  dangerous.  In  some  dties,  when  a 
call  reaches  the  firemen  one  or  two  of  the  nearest  statitms  torn 
out,  and  if  more  hdp  is  required  other  sections  will  be  called 
up  individually.  In  others  the  rdnforoements  are  not  called 
up  separatdy,  but  the  fires  are  divided  into  three  classes— small, 
medium  and  large;  and  on  the  message  arriving  ci  a  more 
extensive  conflagration  at  a  certain  point,  the  section  already 
know  beforehand  whether  they  must  attend  or  not.  First  caBs 
to  certain  classes  of  risks,  e.g.  to  theatres  or  public  offices,  may 
always  be  considered  to  be  for  medium  or  large  fires;  and  the 
same  message  will  then  simultaneously  turn  out  the  stronger 
body  without  any  further  detailed  instructions  bdng  necxssary. 
In  some  towns  the  fire<all  automata  are  so  arranged  that  the 
messenger  can  at  once  call  for  the  different  classes  of  fire.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  a  messenger  will  probably 
consider  the  smallest  fire  to  be  a  gigantic  blaae,  and  will  bring  out 
too  many  engines. 

Equipment. — The  following  are  characteristic  features  in  the 
equipment  of  brigades.  First,  where  there  is  a  hi^-pressure 
water  supply,  some  brigades  simply  attend  with  hose-cars, 
life-saving  gear  and  ladders;  or,  instead  of  the  hose-cars,  take 
their  manuals,  which  they  practically  never  use  and  which  serve 
only  as  vehides  to  carry  men  and  hose.  Others  take,  and  make 
a  point  of  using,  the  manuals,  and  have  a  barrd  with  them 
ready  to  supply  the  first  gallons  of  water  necessary.  No  time 
is  thus  lost  in  connecting  with  the  nearest  hydrant  or  plug; 
and  in  case  of  a  hydrant  bdng  out  of  order,  there  is  always 
suffident  water  at  hand  until  the  second  hydrant  haabeen  found. 
Many  dties  have  introduced  chemical  engines  .to  take  the  place 
of  this  combination  of  water  barrel  and  manual  engine.  A 
supply  of  water  is  carried  on  the  chemical  engine.  Some  dties 
always  have  an  attendance  of  steamers,  which  are,  however, 
only  used  in  urgent  cases.  In  other  instances  the  steamer  is  at 
once  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  manual,  and  this  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  pressure  there  is  in  the  water  service.  Where 
there  is  no  good  water  service,  manuals  or  steamers  have,  of 
course,  to  be  sent  out,  and  are  supplied  dther  from  the  low« 
pressure  service  or  from  the  natural  waterways  or  wdls.  There 
are  still  a  large  number  of  dties  where  the  suburbs  have  no 
proper  water  service,  and  the  water  banel  is  then  veiy  liao4y 
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for  water  porterage.  Attempts  have  a]so  been  made  at  the 
chemical  treatment  of  water  which  Is  to  be  thrown  on  to  a  fire, 
with  the  view  of  increasing  its  effect,  or  at  the  use  of  chemicah 
instead  of  water.  In  certain  localities  fire  api^lances  are  still 
run  out  to  fires  by  hand,  espedally  where  there  is  a  hi|^  pressure 
water  system  and  hose  carts  only  are  required  Generally  the 
appliances  are  horsed.  Motor  traction  is,  however,  now  rapidly 
superseding  horse  traction  for  reasons  of  economy  and  the 
wider  and  more  rapid  range  of  efficiency. 

As  to  life  saving  and  manoeuvring  gear,  some  brigades  rely 
almost  entirely  on  hook  ladders,  others  almost  entirely  depend 
on  scaling  ladders  or  telescopic  escapes.  In  some  great  con- 
fidence is  pUced  in  the  jumping-sheet';  in  another,  chutes  are 
much  used;  and  there  are  a  few  where  wonderful  work  is  done 
with  life-lines.  To  indicate  the  diversity  with  which  any  one 
appliance  can  be  treated,  made  or  hsTidlfd,  in  the  fire  service, 
it  may  be  menticmed  that  there  are  quite  ten  different  ways  in 
which  a  jumping-sheet  can  be  held.  Then  there  is  the  material 
of  the  juminng-dieet  to  be  considered;  the  size  and  the  shape— 
whether  round,  oblong,  square  or  rectangular;  then  the  means 
of  holding  it,  the  way  to  foU  it,  how  and  where  to  stow  it,  and  at 
what  distance  from  the  endangered  building  the  sheet  is  to  be 
held.    Last,  but  not  least,  come  the  words  of  command. 

Working  of  Brigades. — In  some  forces  all  possible  attention 
is  given  to  the  rapidity  of  the  actual  turn  out,  while  in  othera 
the  speed  at  which  engines  run  to  the  fire  ia  considered  to  be 
of  primary  importance.  Other  brigades,  again,  give  equal 
attention  to  both.  There  are  brigades  wUch  work  entirely  on 
military  lines,  each  man  having  certain  duties  marked  out  for 
him  beforehand  for  every  possible  occasion,  and  there  are  othen 
where  happy-go-lucky  working  is  preferred.  Of  course  there 
are  combinations  in  the  same  way  as  regards  command.  Some 
chief  officers  arrive  at  a  fire  with  a  staff  d  adjutants  and  orderlies, 
and  control  the  working  of  the  brigade  from  a  position  of  vantage 
at  a  distance.  Other  cfaieb  delight  to  be  in  the  thick  of  a  fire, 
perhaps  at  the  branch  itself,  or  on  some  gallant  life-saving 
exploit  where  they  no  doubt  do  good  work  as  a  fireman,  but  in 
ifo  way  fulfil  the  office  of  commanders.  Officers  must  remember 
that  they  are  officers,  and  not  rank  and  file;  and  this  is  generally 
very  difficult  to  those  who  have  advanced  from  the  ranks. 
Superintendents,  however  smart,  must  leave  acts  of  bravery  to 
thdr  men,  and  chief  officers,  without  going  to  extremes,  must 
always  be  in  a  good  position  where  they  can  superintend  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  outbreak  in  question.  Some  brigades 
seem  to  make  a  point  of  woridng  quietly,  and  shouting  is 
i^Molutely  forbidden,  all  commands  being  given  by  shrill  whistles. 
In  some  brigades  all  conunands  are  given  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
there  Is  much  bawling.  In  others  commands,  besides  being 
bawled,  are  even  repeated  on  horns,  and  the  ndse  becomes 
trying.    As  a  rule,  quiet  working  is  a  sign  of  efficiency. 

Some  brigades  work  as  dose  as  possible  to  the  fire,  othen 
are  satisfied  with  putting  water  on  or  about  the  fire  from  a 
distance.  Some  attack  the  fire  direct,  others  only  try  to  protect 
what  surrounds  the  seat  c^  the  flames.  Several  brigades  are 
ordered  always  to  try  to  attack  by  the  natural  routes  of  the 
front  door  and  the  staircases.  In  others,  the  men  always  have 
to  attempt  some  more  unnatural  entrance,  with  the  aid  of 
ladders — through  windows,  for  instance.  Some  brigades  care- 
fuDy  extinguish  a  fire,  some  simply  swamp  it.  Some  brigades 
boast  of  never  having  damaged  property  unnecessarily.  They 
have,  for  instance,  had  the  patience  to  suffocate  a  cellar  fire, 
instead  of  putting  the  whole  cdlar  under  water.  In  certain 
dasscs  of  property  the  bucket,  the  mop,  and  the  hand-pump 
have  been  far  more  effective  in  minimizing  actual  destruction 
than  the  branch  and  hose.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  signs  by  which 
to  judge  the  training  and  handling  of  a  fire  brigade — to  see  what 
damage  they  do.  Even  an  inconsiderate  smashing  of  doors  and 
windows,  when  there  is  absolutely  no  need  for  it,  can  be  avoided, 
where  every  man  in  the  force  feck  that  his  first  duty  is  to  prevent 
damage  and  loss  and  his  second  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

Where  the  brigade  includes  a  salvage  division,  it  is  generally 
stationed  at  headquarters;  where  this  division  b  ^t  up  into 


sections,  there  would  also  be  a  distribution  among  the  district 
centres;  the  salvage  men  are  simply  part  of  the  force,  told  off 
on  special  duty.  Where  there  are  private  salvage  corps,  their 
stations  are  generally  near  the  headquarters  or  dUtrict  centres 
of  the  brigade,  from  which  they  receive  notice  of  the  fire.  In 
some  dties  the  salvage  corps  work  quite  independently;  in 
others,  they  work  under  the  chief  of  the  brigade  directly  they 
arrive  at  the  fire. 

As  to  the  working  of  allied  dvilian  fwces  in  conjunction  with 
the  fire  service,  the  advantages  of  firemen  having  plenty  of  room 
to  woric  In  b  now  fully  recognized,  and  the  pdice  are  at  once 
called  out  and  often  brought  on  to  the  scene  in  an  incredibly 
sh<Ht  time.  The  ^ue  of  these  measures  should  not  be  under- 
rated, especially  in  dties  where  rowdyism  exists.  In  many 
dties  the  ambulance  service  b  also  turned  out  to  fires.  Where 
no  Independent  ambulance  corps  exists,  some  of  the  firemen 
should  be  trained  to  wcHrk  as  ambulance  men.  Turncocks  and 
gasmen  are  also  frequently  brought  to  all  fires.  Lastly,  in  many 
garrison  towns  the  military  turn  out  to  assist  the  fire  brigade. 

National  Fito  Brigade/  ITiimm.— The -National  Fire  Brindcs* 
Union,  which  is  the  representative  Fire  Service  Sodety  for  Great 
Britain,  ominated  in  a  national  demonstration  of  volunteer  fire 
brigades  hebl  at  Oxfofd  in  celebration  of  Queen  Victoria's  jubilee 
on  the  30th  of  May  1887,  when  8a  fire  brides  with  916  firemen  were 
present.  Next  day  a  meeting  of  the  officere  was  held  at  the  Guildhall, 
Oxford,  and  it  was  then  resolved  to  form  the  National  Fire  Bripdcs 
Union.  Alderman  Green,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Oxfofd  fire  brigade, 
was  appointed  the  first  diairman.  Sir  Eyre  Maaaey  Shaw  was  ap- 
pointed first  president  in  1888,  and  on  hb  retirement  in  1896  throush 
ill-health  he  was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  When  the 
union  offered  to  provide  ambulance  firemen  and  stretcher  bearers 
for  his  regiment  tne  duke  accepted  the  offer,  and  two  fully  equipped 
corps  were  sent  out  to  the  Imperial  Yeocnanry  hospital  at  Deel- 
fontdn,  South  Africa,  under  Colonel  Sloggctt,  who  specially  men- 
tioned the  services  rendered  by  the  firemen  in  hb  despatches. 

The  union  b  divided  into  seventeen  districts,  each  having  its  own 
council,  and  sending  one  delegate  for  everv  ten  brigades  to  the' 
central  coundL  The  districtsare : — Eastern,  Midbnds,5outh  Coast, 
South-Eastern,  West  Midland,  North-Eastem,  North- Western,  South 
Western,  Surrey,  South  Midlands,  Southern,  South  Wales,  North 
Wales,  Cornish,  Yorinhire,  Central  and  South  Africa  (formed  In 
1903).  There  are  also  seventy-five  foreign  members  and  corre- 
spondents in  America.  AustraUa,Austxia.Beuium, Canada,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  Russb,  South 
Africa,  Indb  and  the  Federated  Muay  Straits.  The  total  strength 
of  the  union  b  667  fire  brieades  and  membcn  with  nearly  la.ooo 
firemen.  Every  member  <m  the  union  gives  hb  time  and  services 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country;  all  appointments  are  honoraiy,  with 
the  exception  that  a  small  aJlowanoe  b  made  for  clerical  aai»tancc. 
A  drill  book  b  issued  by  the  union,  and  the  fourth  edition  was 
published  in  1903.  Over  60,000  of  these  books  have  been  issued  to 
brigades  all  over  the  worid. 

The  ambubnoe  department  b  under  the  charge  of  medical  officen. 
All  memben  have  to  come  up  for  re-examination  every  three  yean, 
else  they  are  not  «ititled  to  wear  the  red  cross,  and  the  examination 
is  more  stringent  than  that  hdd  bv  the  St  John  Ambubnce  Assocb- 
tion.  This  department  has  proved  to  be  a  great  benefit  to  provlncUl 
fire  brigades,  who  are  often  called  upon  to  undertake  ambubnce 
work.  A  very  useful  and  instructive  manual  has  been  issued  by  the 
union  entitled  First  Aidintko  Firo  Service,  by  Chief  Officer  WilUam 
Ettles,  M.D. 

The  union  oqanized  and  took  part  in  the  International  Fire 
Exhibitions,  at  tne  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  in  1893  a^nd 
1896,  and  it  was  represented  at  the  International  Fire  Congresses 
at  Antwerp,  Bntssui,  Ghent,  Paris^  Lyons,  Havre  and  Berlin.  It 
has  also  held  a  review  before  the  German  emperor  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  before  Queen  Victoria  in  V^ndsor  Park. 

Ffirs  Brigade  OrganisatioH. 

Bdow  are  given  examples  of  the  organization  of  different  fire 
brigades.  The  brigades  so  described  have  been  sdected  not  so 
much  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  importance,  as  because  they 
represent  classes  or  types  of  brigades  and  fire  brigade  organization 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  refer  to.  In  respect  of  the  London 
fire  brigade,  however,  historical  data  are  also  presented,  as  it 
b  only  with  the  aid  of  these  that  the  extraordinary  devdopment 
of  that  force  can  be  properly  realiced. 

With  regard  to  modem  views  as  to  the  functions  of  the  fire 
brigade,  the  resolutions  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Congress  of  1903 
are  reprinted  bdow.  As  they  Indicate,  the  general  feeling 
amoncU  all  interckted  In  fire  protection  from  an  economic  point 
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of  view  is  that  fixe  brigades  should  not  be  merely  fixe  extinguish- 
ing organizations  but  should  utilize  their  influence  in  a  much 
wider  sense. 
The  Congress  considered. — 

1.  That  public  authorities  diould  encourage  fire  brigade  officers 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  preventive  a^xct  of  fire  protection, 
inasmuch  as  the  result  of  the  fire  brigade  officers'  experieooe  in  actual 
fire  practice,  if  suitably  applied  in  conjunction  with  the  work  of 
architects,  eojpneers  and  public  oflidals,  would  be  most  useful  for 
the  onanuation  and  deveu>pment  of  precautionary  measures. 

2.  That  fire  brigade  societies,  associations  and  unions  should 
encourage  amongst  the  brigades  affiliated  to  these  bodies  the  study 
of  questions  of  fire  prevention. 

3.  That  fire  brigades  should  be  placed  on  a  sound  legal  bans,  and 
that  it  is  advisable  that  their  efficiency  be  supervised  by  a  govern- 
ment department. 

4.  That  an  official  investintion  should  be  made  of  all  fires.  That 
on  the  occurrence  of  every  nre  an  investigation  should  be  immedi- 
ately made  by  an  official,  duly  qualified  and  empowered  to  ascertain 
the  cause  and  circumstances  connected  therewith,  reporting  the 
result  of  such  investigation  to  a  public  department  for  tabuution 
and  publication. 

5.  That  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost  of  sodi  inquiry  should  be 
charged  to  the  occupier  of  the  premises  when  the  fire  occurred, 
as  may  appear  desirsble  in  the  dreumstances  of  each  case. 

6.  That  the  press  should  from  time  to  time  publish  technical 
reports  on  fires  so  that  the  public  may  benefit  from  the  knowledge 
and  experience  gained. 

London. — In  the  early  part  of  the  xgth  century  the  methods 
in  vogue  for  the  suppression  of  outbreaks  of  fixe  in  the  metropolis 
were  of  the  most  crude  and  disjointed  character,  in  strUcing 
contrast  with  the  highly  elaborated  system  now  put  into  practice 
by  the  London  County  Council  through  its  fire  brigade;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  second  half  of  the  igKh  century  was  well 
advanced  that  anything  approaching  an  adequate  and  satis- 
factory organixation  was  brought  into  existence.  UntQ  the 
passing  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Act  i86s>  the  only 
acts  relating  to  the  suppression  oi  outbreaks  of  fire  in  London 
were  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act  (3  &  4  William  IV.,  c.  90), 
and  "  an  act  (14  Geo.  III.,  c.  78)  for  the  further  and  better 
Regulation  of  Buildings  and  Party  Walls,  and  for  the  more 
effectually  preventing  Mischiefs  by  Fire  within  the  Cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  and  the  Liberties  thereof,  and  other 
the  Parishes,  Precincts  and  PLices  within  the  Weekly  Bills  of 
Mortality,  the  Parishes  of  Matylebone,  Paddington,  St  Pancras, 
and  St  Luke's  at  Chelsea,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex."  The 
clauses  in  the  latter  act  relating  to  protection  against  fire  re- 
mained in  force  till  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1865.  They  provided 
that  every  parish  should  keep  "  one  large  engine  and  one  small, 
called  a  hand  cn^ne,  a  leathern  pipe,  and  a  certain  number  of 
ladders."  The  Lighting  and  Watching  Act  contained  a  clause 
whidi  extended  to  England  and  Wales  and  so  covered  the  area 
"  without  the  bills  of  mortality,"  enabling  the  inspectors  ap- 
pwnted  under  that  act  to  provide  and  keep  up  two  fire-engines; 
and  certain  of  the  parishes  in  the  metrop<^tan  district,  without 
the  bills  of  mortality,  availed  themselves  of  this  provision. 

The  select  committee  of  fires  in  the  metropolis,  which  sat  in 
1862,  reported  that  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  act 
of  George  m.  was  attended  to,  or  when  it  ceased  to  be  considered 
practically  of  importance,  but  that,  at  the  time  of  the  report, 
the  arrangements  generally  made  by  the  parishes  under  the  act 
were  not  only  entirely  uadess,  but  in  many  cases  produced 
injurious  results,  as  the  system  under  the  act  frequently  con- 
ferred a  reward  for  the  first  useless  parochial  engine,  whereas 
the  efficient  engine  which  might  be  on  the  spot  a  few  minutes 
later  derived  no  pecuniary  advantages.  There  were,  however, 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  At  Hackney,  for  example,  a 
"  very  efficient "  fire  brigade  was  maintained  at  an  expense  of 
about  £500  a  year,  or  about  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  the 
rating  of  the  parish.  The  select  onnmittee  were  unable  to 
ascertain  with  any  accuracy  the  total  amount  paid  by  the 
metropolitan  parishes  for  the  maintenance,  "  however  in- 
efficient," of  their  fire-engines,  but  it  was  estimated  to  be 
about  £io,ooa 

For  many  yean  previous  to  1832,  the  principal  fife  insurance 
offices  in  London  kept  fire  brigades  at  their  individual  expense; 


to  these  brigades  were  attadied  a  considerable  number  of  men 
usually  occupied  as  Thames  watermen,  retained  in  the  service 
of  the  different  Fire  Offices,  who  received  payment  only  on  the 
occurrence  of  fires,  and  who  wore  the  livery  and  badge  of  the 
respective  OHnpanies.  Thoe  fire  brigades  were,  to  quote  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  of  1862,  considered  as  giving 
notoriety  to  the  different  insurance  companies,  and  a  oonsidcrable 
rivalry  was  maintained,  which  was  productive  naturally  of  good 
as  well  as  of  some  considerable  evil  on  occasions  of  fires. 

The  large  expenses  thus  incurred  by  the  companies  induced 
an  attempt  to  be  made,  which  was  effectually  carried  out  in 
the  year  1832,  by  R.  Bdl  Forde,  a  leading  director  of  the  Sun 
Fire  Office,  to  form  one  brigade  for  the  purpose  df  promoting 
economy  as  well  as  greater  ^dency.  Thus  the  first  organised 
fire  brigade  for  London  began  its  <^>erations  under  the  tmited 
sanction  of,  and  from  funds  contributed  by,  most  of  the  leading 
insurance  offices  in  London.  The  force  thus  formed  was  known 
as  the  London  Fire  Engine  Establishment.  The  annual  expense 
was  at  first  £8000,  the  numbo'  of  stations  xg,  the  number  of 
men  employed  8a  By  1862  the  annual  cost  had  grown  to 
£25,000,  the  number  of  stations  had  become  so,  and  the  number 
of  men  127. 

It  is  interesting^  to  note  that  the  diief  station  of  the  Fire 
Engine  Establishment  was  the  Watling-Stieet  station,  In  sub- 
stitution for  which  the  new  Cazmon-Street  station  has  been 
built.  The  foOowing  is  a  list  of  the  other  stations  of  the  establish- 
ment.'— 

School  Hooae-Iane,  ShadweU  Crown  Street,  Soho 

WeUdose  Square  WdU  Street 

Jeffrey's  Square  Baker  Street 

Whitecroas  Street  King  Street,  GoUen  Sqnaiv 

Farringdon  Street  Honeferry  Road 

Holbom  Waterioo  Road 

ChandoB  Street  >Sottthwark  Bridge  Road 

Tooley  Street  Southwark  Bridge  (floating) 

Lucas  Street,  Rotherhithe  Rotherfaithe  (floating) 

The  work  of  this  force  was  carried  out  in  an  efficient  manner 
as  far  as  its  limited  equipment  and  strength  would  permit,  but 
it  was  universally  admitted  that  the  staff,  engines  and  stations 
were  totally  inadequate  for  the  general  protection  of  Lcmdon 
from  fire.  The  directors  of  the  insurance  offices  themsdves 
admitted  this,  but  they  considered  thdr  brigade  sufficient  for 
the  protection  of  that  part  of  London  in  which  the  largest  amount 
of  insured  property  was  located,  and  contended  that  it  was  not 
thdr  business  to  provide  fire  stations  in  the  more  outlying 
districts  where,  if  a  fire  occurred,  it  was  not  likely  to  involve 
thdr  offices  in  serious  loss. 

From  1836  the  work  of  the  brigade  maintainrd  l^  the  fire 
offices  was  supplemented  by  the  "  Sodety  for  the  Protection  of 
Life  from  Fire."  This  sodety  was  mans^^  by  a  committee  of 
which  the  lord  mayor  was  president.  It  was  supported  enrirdy 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and,  at  a  cost  of  about  £7000  a 
year,  maintained  fire-escapes  at  from  80  to  90  stations  in  different 
parts  of  the  most  central  districts  in  London.  Its  most  outlying 
station  was  only  4  m.  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  it  main- 
tained no  stations  in  such  localities  as  Greenwich,  Peckham, 
Deptford  and  New  Cross.  It  did  much  useful  work,  though  its 
equipment  was  quite  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  the 
metropolis. 

In  1834,  two  years  after  the  institution  of  the  London  Tin 
Engine  Establishment,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  the  attention  of  the  gownment  was  consequently 
directed  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  conditions  for  fire 
extinction.  It  was  suggested,  at  the  time,  that  the  parodnal 
engines  should  be  placed  under  the  inspection  of  the  commis- 
sion's of  police,  but  this  proposal  was  not  adopted,  and  the 
existing  state  of  matters  was  allowed  to  continue  for  another 
thirty  years.  The  select  committee  of  1862  recommended  that  a 
fire  brigade  should  be  created  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
commissioners  of  ))olice,  and  should  form  part  of  the  general 
establishment. of  the  metropolitan  police.  In  X865,  however, 
the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Act  was  passed,  under  wUdi  the 
responsibility  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  oC  an  efficient 
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fire  brigade  wu  laid  n|$oii  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
UDder  the  provisions  of  the  aet,  the  board  took  over  the  staff, 
stations  and  eqmpment  6f  the  Fire  Engine  Establishment; 
the  engines  maintained  by  the  various  parochial  authorities, 
and  the  men  in  charge  of  them  were  also  absorbed  by  the  new 
oiganiaation,  as  were  the  fire-escapes  and  staff  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire. 

The  funds  provided  by  the  Fire  Brigade  Act  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  brigade  were:  (x)  the  produce  of  a  halfpenny 
rate  on  all  the  rateable  property  in  London;  (2)  contributions 
by  the  fire  insurance  companies  at  the  rate  of  £3$  per  million 
of  the  gross  amount  insured  by  them  in  respect  of  property  in 
London;  and  (3)  a  contribution  of  £xo,ooo  a  year  by  the  govern- 
ment. Although  the  revenue  allotted  increased  year  by  year, 
its  increase  was  far  from  keeping  pace  with  the  constant  calls 
from  all  parts  of  London  for  protection  from  fire.  Some  tem- 
porary financial  relief  was  afforded  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  (Loans)  Act  1869,  which  (x)  authorized  the  interest 
on  borrowed  money  to  be  paid,  and  the  principal  to  be  redeemed 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Metropolitan  Consolidated  rate,  .apart 
from  the  halfpenny  allocated  for  fire  brigade  purposes;  and  (2) 
provided  that  the  amount  to  be  raised  for  the  annual  working 
expenditure  on  the  brigade  should  be  equal  to  what  woidd  be 
produced  by  a  halfpeimy  in  the  pound  on  the  gross  annual  value 
of  property,  instead  of,  as  before,  on  the  rateable  value.  One 
result  of  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  1888  (by 
which  the  London  County  C^undl  was  constituted),  under  which 
a  county  rate  for  all  purposes  is  levied,  was  virtually  to  repeal 
the  limitation  of  the  amount  which  might  be  raised  from  the 
ratepayers  for  fire  brigade  purposes.  Since  that  time  the 
openditure  on  the  brigade  has  therefore,  like  that  of  other 
departments  of  the  council's  service,  been  determined  solely 
by  what  the  council  has  judged  to  be  the  requirements  of  the 


When  the  council  caine  into  existence  eariy  in  1889  the  fire 
brigade  was  admittedly  not  large  eiwugh  properly  to  protect 
the  whole  of  London,  the  provision  in  various  suburban  districts 
being  notoriously  inadequate  to  the  requirements.  A  plan  for 
enlarging  and 'improving  old  stations,  and  for  carrjring  out  a 
sdieme  of  additional  protection  hud  down  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  needs  of  London  as  tt  whole,  was  approved  on  the  8th 
d  February  1898  (and  somewhat  enlarged  in  xqox);  it  provided 
for  the  placing  of  horsed  escapes  at  existing  fire  stations,  for 
the  establtshment  of  some  a  a  additional  stations  provided  with 
horsed  escapes,  and  for  the  discontinuance  of  nearly  all  the  fire- 
escape  and  hose-cart  stations  in  the  public  thoroughfares. 

Since  it  cane  into  existence  the  Loodon  County  Council  has  eatab- 
Eftbed  additional  fire  stations  at  Dulwich.  New  Cross,  Kinssland, 
Wbitefdan,  Lewiaham,  Shepherd's  Bush,  West  Hampstead,  East 
Crecnwich,  Perivale.  Homerton,  Hishbury,  VauxhaU,  Pageant's 
Wharf  (Rotberhithe),  Streatham,  Kilbum,  Bayswater.  Eltham, 
Bufdett  Rood  (Mile  End).  Wapping,  Northcote  Road  (Battenea), 
Heme  Hill.  Lee  Gieen  and  North  End  (Fulham).  Of  these.  Vaux- 
'liall.  Knbum,  Bayswater,  Eltham,  Burdett  .Road,  Heme  Hill  and 
Nact]»  End  stations  aie  sub-sutions.  New  stations  have  been 
erected,  in  subttitution  for  small  and  inconvenient  buildings,  at 
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Bnxton  and  Cannon  Street  (City),  and  the  existing  stations  at 
Kenaimton,  Rotberhithe,  Cierlcenwell.  Hampsteao,  Battersea. 
Whtcecfiapel,  Greenwich  and  Stoke  Ncwington  nave  been  consider- 
ably enlaned.  Two  small  stations  without  horses  have  been  estab- 
fisbed  in  fiattcrsea  Park  Road  and  North  Woolwich  respectively. 
A  buildinff  has  been  erected  at  Rotberhithe  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Stan  of  the  Cherry-garden  river  station:  and  another  building 
has  been  erected  at  Battersea  for  the  accommodation  of  the  stall 
of  a  river.station  which  has  been  established  there. 

In  1900  new  stations  in  substitution  for  existing  stations  were  in 
course  01  erection  at  Knightsbridge  and  Tooting,  and  additional 
sob-stations  wcie  being  erected  at  Plumstead  and  Homsey  Rise. 
The  Bcthnal  Green  stttion  was  being  considerabty  altered  and  en- 
laived.  The  ooundl  had  also  determined  to  erect  new  stations  in 
substitution  for  existing  inconvenient  buildings  at  Holloway, 
Waterloo  Road,  Shooter^s  Hill  and  North  End,  Fulham;  and  to 
build  additional  sub-stations  at  Chariton,  Caledonian  Road,  Brixton 
Hill,  Cambcrwell  New  Road,  Roehampton,  Balluun,  Brockley  and 


Budapest. — ^There  is  a  combination  of  a  professional  force 
and  a  volunteer  force  at  Budapest,  and  in  addition  an  auxiliary 
service  of  factory  fire  brigades.  The  professional  fire  brigade 
possesses  a  central  station  and  eight  sub-stations,  two  minor 
stations,  and  permanent  theatre-watchrooms  at  the  royal 
theatres.  The  staff  (in  1901)  of  the  professional  brigade  con- 
sisted of  a  chief  officer,  an  inspector,  a  senior  adjutant  and  two 
junior  adjutants,  a  clerk,  and  further  23  warrant  ofikers,  3 
engineers,  15  foremen,  154  firemen  and  36  coachmen  with  6a 
horses.  There  have  be^  some  slight  increases  since.  The 
apparatus  at  their  disposal  consists  of  6  steam  fire-engines,  2  a 
manual  engines,  27  small  manual  engines,  xx  water  carts,  13 
traps,  4  tenders,  26  hose  reels  and  hose  carts,  5  long  ladders, 
9  ordinary  extension  ladders,  34  hook  ladders,  X2  smoke  helmets 
and  22,000  metres  of  hose.  The  various  stations  are  connected 
with  the  central  station  by  private  telephone  lines.  There  are 
149  telephonic  fire  alarms  distributed  throughout  the  dty 
They  are  on  radial  lines  connected  up  with  their  respective 
nearest  stations,  and  on  a  single  radial  line  there  axe  bom  three 
to  seventeen  call-points. 

The  volunteer  brigade  has  an  independent  constitution  and 
comprises  some  eighty  members.  Its  eqtiipment  is  boused  with 
that  of  the  professional  brigade,  and  is  bought  and  maintained 
by  the  municipality.  This  volunteer  brigade  is  a  comparatively 
wealthy  institution,  having  a  capital  of  xoo,ooo  crowns,  whilst 
receiving  a  special  subsidy  annually  from  the  municipality. 
Though  legally  an  entirely  independ^t  institution,  the  brigade 
voluntarily  puts  itself  under  the  command  of  the  chief  officer 
of  the  professional  brigade.  It  further  puts  daily  at  the  disposal 
of  the  professional  fire  chief  ten  men  who  do  duty  every  night 
and  "  turn  out "  when  called  upon  to  render  service.  'This 
volunteer  brigade  stands  as  a  kind  of  model  to  the  other  volunteer 
brigades,  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  this  volunteer  brigade  that 
the  educational  classes  referred  to  above  are  held  and  fadlities 
accorded  to  the  officers  undergoing  instruction  to  gain  experi^ce 
at  the  Budapest  fires. 

The  Budapest  professional  fire  brigade,  even  if  asnsted  by  the 
volunteer  fozce,  would  scarcely  be  of  «lequate  strength  to  deal  with 
the  great  factory  risks  of  that  dty  were  it  not  that  the  Budapest 
factories  and  miUs  have  a  splendidly  organised  service  of  factory  fire 
brigades.  These  brigades— forty-tour  in  number— are  essentially 
private  institutions,  mtended  to  render  self-help  in  the  factories  to 
which  they  belong,  but  they,  are  well  oiganijed,  and  have  a  mutual 
understanding  whereby  the  neii^hbouring  brigades  of  any  one  factory 
immediately  turn  out  and  assist  in  case  of  need.  Incse  factory 
brigades  have  a  total  staff  of  x6oo  men.    They  are  equipped  with 

1  steam  fire-engine.  57  large  manuals.  136  small  manuals,  and  have 
a  verycoosidecable  amount  of  small  gear,  induding  15  smoke 
helmets. 

CoUgn^.—tht  Cologne  professional  fire  brigade  is  153  strong 
(X906),  with  a  chief  officer,  a  second  officer,  and  two  divisional 
officers,  a  warrant  officer,  a  tdegraph  superintendent  and  x6 
foremen.  The  brigade  hsA  26  horses,  of  Which  2,  however,*  ara 
used  for  ambulance  purposes.  The  brigade  has  three  large 
stations  and  a  minor  station,  and  has  a  permanent  fire-watdi 
at  the  two  munidpal  theatres.  Men  are  told  off  for  duty  as 
coachmen  among  the  firemen.  The.staff  do  forty-eight  hours  of 
duty  to  twenty-four  hours  of  resL 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Cdogne  organization  is  its  auxiliary 
retained  fire  brigade  in  two  sections,  comprising  a  superintendent, 

2  deputy  superintendents,  5  foremen,  and  51  men,  with  a  horses, 
who  are  retained  men  housed  in  munidpal  buildings  (tenements), 
and  available  as  an  immediate  reserve  force,  llie  first  section 
of  the  reserve  force  are  housed  centrally. 

There  is  a  further  system  of  suburban  volunteer  fire  brigades 
manned  by  volunteers  but  equipped  by  the  munidpality,  and 
horsed  from  the  munidpal  stables  or  munidpal  tramways. 
Three  of  these  volunteer  brigades,  which  have  large  suburban 
districts,  comprise  each  a  superintendent,  2  senior  foremen  and 

3  junior  foremen,  with  50  firemen  and  3  coachmen.  The  nynor 
outlying  suburbs  have  several  such  brigades,  each  having  one 
senior  foreman,  3  Jimior  foremen,  20  firemen  and  2  coachmen. 
The  combined  force  of  the  suburban  volunteer  brigades  is  295, 
all  ranks. 
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The  Cologne  fire  service  thus  comprises  •  oombination  of  pro- 
fessional brigade  with  a  retained  auxiliary  brigade  and  a  system  of 
suburban  volunteer  brigades.  Of  the  three  stations,  the  central  one  b 
still  an  old  building,  and  the  other  two  are  in  modem  buildings;  the 
extra  sub-station  (near  the  river  stores)  is  also  a  modem  building. 
The  briflgade  has  about  150  fires  to  attend  per  annum.  Its  printed 
matter,  in  the  form  of  an  annual  detailed  report,  is  exceptionally 
well  prepared.  The  brigade  does  permanent  fire-watch  duty  at 
the  municipal  theatres  which  are  strengthened  of  an  evening.  It 
provides  a!dditional  watches  during  performances  at  all  other 
theatres  and  public  entertainments,  buch  duties  are  provided  in 
part  by  an  auxiliary  brigade  and  partly  by  the  professional  brigade. 
A  number  of  the  professional  brigade  are  always  utilized  for  doing 
general  work  in  the  workshops  oithe  brigade.  The  first  or  central 
section  of  the  auxiliary  brigade  drills  eleven  times  per  annum,  and 
is  additionally  turned  out  eleven  times  per  annum  (without  drill). 
Men  newly  attached  to  the  auxiliary  force  have  to  go  through  a 
four  weeks*  recruit  drill. 

Nuremberg. — The  Nuremberg  fire  service  stands  as  the  most 
economically  organized  efiident  fire  service  in  Central  Europe, 
and  its  form  of  organization  is  peculiar  and  exceptional.  In 
1902  the  entire  fire-service  cost  the  city  126,000  marks  (£6300). 
The  total  of  inhabitants  in  1900  was  261,000.  For  this  small 
amount  of  money  the  city  gets  a  highly<trained  retained  fire 
brigade  of  256  men  (1907),  and  two  volunteer  fire  brigades  of 
Z30  and  224  men  respectively.  Further,  it  has  an  auxiliary  of 
eighteen  suburban  volunteer  fire  brigades  (xo8o  men)  and  two 
private  factory  fire  brigades  (7  x  men).  The  whole  service  stands 
under  a  professional  chief  officer  and  professional  second  officer. 
There  are  8  telegraph  clerks,  6  watchmen  and  17  coachmen 
attached  to  the  retained  brigade.  The  service  has  been  in 
existence  for  fifty  years.  It  has  gradually  developed  and  has 
worked  remarkably  well,  and  may,  in  fact,  be  taken  as  a  model 
institution  for  municipal  economy,  with  due  regard  to  up-to- 
dateness  and  efficiency.  The  retained  fire  bri^e  comprises 
entirely  municipal  employes,  regularly  engaged  in  the  municipal 
workshops,  scavenging  and  works  department.  The  municipal 
workshops  are  located  alongside  the  fire-brigade  stations.  There 
is  a  headquarters  station  for  the  retained  brigade  and  volunteer 
brigade  in  the  ctntn  of  the  town,  a  modem  district  station  in  the 
western  district,  and  a  third  district  station  is  in  course  of  erection 
for  the  eastern  district,  which  is  at  present  only  served  by  a 
imaU  branch  station. 

At  headquarters  station  there  are  qn  immediate  duty  by  day  14 
firemen  (chiefly  smiths  and  carpenters)  oTthe  retained  brigade. 
Nine  men  of  the  retained  brigade  are  on  duty  at  headquarters  at 
njght,  together  with  8  men  of  the  volunteer  fire  Srigada.  At  the  west 
district  station,  14  men  of  the  retained  brigade  are  pn  duty  by  day, 
and  the  same  number  at  night. 

The  headqtuuters  can  tum  out  in  tucoession  four  complete  units 
of  the  following  strength,  namely: — 

First  unit,  a  large  cnemicafengine,  and  a  mechanical  long  ladder. 

Second  unit,  a  trap  with  hose  reel,  a' special  gear-cart  and  a  long 
ladder. 

Third  unit,  a  trap  with  hoee<art  and  manual,  and  a  long  ladder. 

Fourth  unit,  a  steam  fire-engine,  and  hose-and  coal-tender  trap. 

From  the  west  district  station  three  units  can  be  turned  out  in 
rotation,  iiamely>- 

First  unit,  la^  chemical  engine,  large  trap  and  a  long  ladder. 

Second  unit,  a  trap  with  hose-reel  and  manual  engine. 

Third  unit,  a  steam  fire-engine  and  a  hose-tender  and  cool-tender 
trap. 

The  equipment  of  the  eastern  sub-station  at  present  comprises 
a  turn-out  ot  a  trap  and  a  long  ladder. 

The  brigade  can  thus  tura'out  immediately,  in  rai^d  succession, 
these  horsed  applianoes,  well  organized  and  fulfy  manned.  It  further 
has  a  reserve  ot  4  manual  engines  and  2  long  ladders. 

The  suburban  volunteer  brigades  have  besides  at  thdr  disposal 
35  manual  engines,  o  fire-escapes  and  18  hose-reels.  The  whole  of 
the  hose  for  all  brigades  is  of  umform  pattern  and  make,  with  bayonet 
pattern  standard  couplings.  The  brigade  posts  an  evening  "  fire 
watch  "  at  the  theatres.  The  men  of  the  retained  brigsule  get 
modest  extra  pay  for  fire  brigade  duty,  but  this  pay  is  intended  rather 
to  cover  disbursements  or  expenses  than  to  be  considered  as  wages. 
The  brigade  uses  the  municipal  horses,  all  c^  which  are  stabled  in 
proximity  to  the  fire  stations,  and  a  number  of  which  are  kept  on 
duty  for  fire  brigade  purposes  in  the  actual  stations.  For  all  practical 
purposes  the  retained  brigade  is  the  professional  fori^^e  m  which 
the  men  do  municipal  work  in  the  municipal  workshops,  and  else- 
where, i^.  in  training,  drill  and  general  efficiency  they  are  quite  up 
to  the  best  professional  standard.'  The  volunteer  brigade  is  well 
drilled  and  indudes  the  best  of  the  younger  townsmen,  who  do 
duty  at  night  by  roution.    The  brigade's  resiwnsibilities  are  clearly 


defined,  and  the  position  of  theprofessional  chief  and  second  <^&cer 
dearly  laid  down  by  by-laws.  Tnere  are  1 29  fire-call  points.  During 
the  fifty  years'  existence  of  the  service,  85  firemen  received  tte 
twenty-five  vears'  long-service  medal,  of  whom  32  belonged  to  the 
suburban  volunteer  brigades. 

Venke. — The  Venice  fire  brigade  is  a  section  of  the  force 
of  '*  Vigil! "  or  municipal  watchmen,  which  body  does  general 
duty  in  preserving  order  and  rendering  assistance  to  the  com- 
munity. In  other  words,  this  force  performs  the  duties  of  the 
dvil  police  (rather  than  governmental  or  criminal  police),  fire, 
patrol  watch  service,  and  public  control  in  a  general  sense. 
The  force,  which  in  ^  its  sections  made  a  most  excellent  impres- 
sion, has  a  commandant,  under  whom  the  two  primaiy  sections 
work,  namely  (a)  the  dvil  police  section  and  the  (b)  fire  brigade 
section;^  each  section  in  tum  having  its  own  prindpal  officers. 
The  police  section  comprises  some  xo8  of  all  ranks,  and  the  fire 
brigade  section  some  73  of  all  ranks  (1908).  The  commandant 
of  the  whole  force  is  a  retired  military  officer,  and  the  chief  of  the 
fire  service  section  is  a  dvil  engineer,  and  these  two  officets, 
together  with  the  chief  of  the  dvil  police  section,  are  the  three 
superior  officers  of  the  force.  The  police  section  serve  as  auxili- 
aries to  the  fire  brigade  section  in  case  of  any  great  fire,  and, 
of  course,  generally  work  very  much  hand  in  hand  on  all  occa- 
sions. The  fire  brigade  sect  ion  has  3  superintendents,  6  foremen, 
6  sub-foremen,  6  corporals  and  40  fije.  The  section  is  well 
equipped  with  appliances,  both  hand  and  steam,  having  a  large 
modem  petrol-propelled  float,  constmcted  in  London,  a  large  M 
type  steam-float,  two  35-ft.  old  steam-floats,  and  several  small 
petrol  motor-floats  or  first  turnout  appliances.  The  manual- 
engines,  ladders,  &c.,  which  are  in  considerable  number,  are 
carried  in  a  large  fleet  of  swift  gondolas.  Fire-escape  work  is 
done  with  Roman  ladders,  whidi  are  usually  planted  on  two 
gondolas  flung  together  barge-form,  or,  if  the  depth  of  the  canal 
permits,  the  lower  length  is  buried  in  the  canal  bottom.  Hook 
ladders  are  also  used. 

Men  are  distributed  in  six  companies  of  varying  strength,  tlie 
headquarters  company  being  sutioned  at  the  town  hall,  with  a 
strength  of  a2,  and  most  of  the  steam  and  petrol  floats  lie  opposite 
the  station.  The  fire  brigade  does  theatre  watch  duty.  As  a  fire 
station  of  considerable  interest,  should  be  mentl<MBed  the  one  at  the 
Doge's  palace;  the  large  vaults  occupying  a  portion  of  the  ground 
floor  fadng  St  Mark's  Square  have  been  adapted  for  fire  station 
purposes  in  a  .very  simple  yet  artistic  manner,  and  the  old  gear  of 
the  brigade  has  been  used  to  form  emblems,  &c. 

Vienna. "In  1892  the  Vienna  fire  service  was  reconstittttcd 
on  modem  lines  owing  to  the  area  of  the  Vieima  munidpftlity 
having  been  greatly  extended.  The  professional  brigade  ^lis 
somewhat  strengthened  and  entirely  re-equipped,  and  the 
various  existing  volunteer  brigades  of  the  outlying  districts 
were  transformed  into  suburban  volunteer  fire  brigades,-equipped 
and  controlled  by  the  munidpaljty  and  standing  under  the 
general  command  of  the  fire  brigade  headquarters.  The  principle 
involved  was  the  utilization  of  the  splendid  volunteer  fora 
around  Vieima  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  municipal 
brigade,  a  prindple  of  great  economic  advantage,  as  the  pro- 
fessional brigade  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be  materially 
strengthened,  probably  trebled.  These  suburban  volunteer  fire 
brigades  number  no  fewer  than  34,  and  have  1200  firemen  of 
all  ranks.  They  are  practically  independent  institutions  as  far 
as  the  election  of  officers  and  administration,  is  concerned,  but 
their  equipment  and  uniforms  and  their  fire  stations  are  provided 
by  the  municipality,  and  in  certain  districts  a  staff  of  profesional 
firemen  detached  from  headquarters  are  attached  to  their 
stations  as  telegraph  derks  and  drill-instructors. 

The  suburban  volunteer  brigades  turn  out  to  fires  in  their 
own  districts,  and  further,  assist  in  other  districts  whta  so 
ordered  by  hcEulquarters.  They  form  a  strong  reserve  for  great 
fires  in  the  dty  proper.  Headquarters,  ol  course,  renders 
assistance  at  large  suburban  fires.  These  suburban  vohmtecr 
fire  brigades  are  very  perfectly  eqm'pped  with  appliances,  gcner^ 
ally  of  the  same  type  as  those  tised  in  the  central  proleasioiud 
brigade.  Some  of  these  brigades  are  equipped  with  combined 
chemical  engines  with  xs-metres  long  ladders  attached.  They 
have  Smoke  helmets,  and  everything  that  may  be  termed  modem. 
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The  men  are  volunteefs  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  t.«.  do 
not  take  pay  of  any  description  or  make  any  charges  for  attend- 
ance at  fires  or  refreshments  at  fires. 

The  Vienna  "  professional  brigade,"  as  it  Is  generally  called,' 
has  a  personnel  (1906)  consisting  of  8  officers,  5  officials  and  475 
men.  Of  stations  there  Is  the  headquarters,  a  district  station, 
4  branch  stations  with  steam  fire  engines,  g  small  branch  stations, 
and  2  "  watches ''  in  public  buildings.  The  officers  of  the  brigade 
consist  of  the  commandant,  chief  inspector  and  six  inspectors. 
The  officers,  of  whom  four  are  on  duty  daily,  are  all  quartered 
at  headquarters.  There  are  three  telegraph  superintendents. 
The  rank  and  file  i»  composed  of  8  drill-sergeants,  40  tdegraph 
clerks  (three  da^cs),  53  foremen  (two  classes),  22  engineers 
and  stdcers,  348  men  (three  classes).  Twenty-four  telq^raph 
clerks  and  engineers  are  detailed  for  duty  with  the  suburban 
v(duntcer  brigades.    There  are  78  coachmen. 

The  following  are  the  fire-extinguishing  and  life-saving  apparatus 
and  aervice  vehicles  of  all  kinds  standing  ready  to  "  turn  out  "  :—^ 
a  open  and  2  officers'  service  carriages  (at  headquarters),  6  "  traps  " 
for  the  first  "  turn-out  "  is  &t  headquarters  and  I  at  the  district 
fire  station),  each  manned  oy  one  officer  in  charge  and  nine  men, 
and  equipped  with  3  hook-ladders,  a  portable  eactenaon  ladder 
^nd  jumping  sheet,  a  life-saving  chute,  an  ambulance  chest,  3  tool- 
boxes, a  jack,  tools,  torches,  a  smoke-helmets,  with  hand-pump 
and  a  hose-red  attached;  five  q)ecial  gear<arts  (4  at  headquarters 
and  X  at  the  district  station),  each  manned  by  seven  firemen  and 

§;uipped  like  the  '*  tnpa  "  with  the  exception  that,  instead  of  the 
e^saving  chute,  the  carts  carry  With  tnem  a  sliding-sheet.  two 
petrdeum  torches  each,  an  extension  ladder  (15  metres  long)  and 
some  spare  coal  foe  the  steam  fire-engines;  ^  pneumatic  extension 
ladders  each  2^  metres  Umgt  and  3  extension  turn-table  ladders 
each  3^  metres  long  (at  headquarters  and  at  two  of  the  substations) ; 
each  01  the  pneumatic  ladders  faaa  three  men,  and  each  tum-tablc 
ladder  five  men;  1$  chemical  enj;ines  (3  at  headquarters  and  X  each 
in  the  other  stations),  each  having  five  men  witn  3  hook-ladders,  a 
jointed  ladder  (in  four  sections),  a  noee-reel,  a  hand-engine,  a  smoke 
helfflet,  a  jum^ng  sheet,  an  ambulance  chest,  a  tool  oox,  torches, 
Ac;  8  steam  fir^engines  (3  at  headquarters  and  one  each  in  the 
district  fire  station  and  the  4  steam-engine  stations),  each  with  an 
€taAaeer  and  stoker. 

-The  reserve  of  appliances  includes  12  manual  engines,  15  large 
chemical  engines,  17  steel  water-carts  (with  1000  litre  reservoirs). 
The  total  number  of  oxygen  smoke  helmets  in  the  brigade  is  68, 
and  there  are  i^  ordinary  smoke  helmets  with  hand-pumps.  The 
total  number  of  norses  is  1^2.  One  electrically-driven  trap  and  two 
dectrically-driven  chemical  engines  are  being  tried.  The  fire  tele- 
grairfuc  and  telephonic  installation,  including  the  lines  in  the  volun- 
teer brigades'  dbtricts  kept  up  by  the  professional  brigade,  comprises 
fitdc«aph  stations.  249  telephone  stations,  with  altogether  i6x 
orae  wstnunents  and  336  semi-public  fire-call  points. 

Zurich. — ^Zilrich  covers  about  12,000  English  acres,  1500  of 
which  are  built  over  with  some  15,000  houses,  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  being  subject  to  the  load  building  regulations  and  the 
State  Insurance  Assodtftion's  rules,  in  which  they  are  com- 
pulsorily  insured.  The  brigade  is  a  compulsory  militia  brigade, 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  police 
under  a  law  of  1898.  The  same  municipal  officer  is  head  of  a 
Q>ecial  municipal  committee  nf  nine,  entrusted  with  the  safety 
of  the  town  from  fire.  The  executive  officer  of  the  committee  is 
known  as  the  inH)ector,  and  acts  as  captain  of  the  fire  brigade. 
His  office  is  at  the  fire-biigade  headquarters,  where  he  has  a 
small  permanent  staff  both  for  brigade  work  and  correspondence. 
Every  male  inhabitant  of  Ziirich  is  compelled  to  do  some  service 
for  the  prevention  of,  or  protection  against,  fire,  from  the  age  of 
twenty  to  fifty  years.  The  duty  may  be  fulfilled  (i)  by  active 
service,  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  an  able-bodied  citizen,  who  for  some 
reason  is  not  found  suited  to  be  a  member  of  the  brigade,  or  has 
been  dismissed  from  the  brigade,  by  the  payment  of  a  tax, 
which  tax  is  fixed  on  the  basis  of  his  income.  Certain  citizens, 
however,  are  ipso  facfo  exempt  from  active  service,  namely 
members  of  parliament,  members  of  councQ  of  the  Polytechnic 
school,  of  the  Cantonal  government,  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
and  of  the  Town  Council;  also  clergymen  and  schoolmasters, 
the  officials  of  railways,  tramway  and  steamboat  companies,  of 
the  post-office  add  telephone  department,  students  of  the  Poly- 
technic school  and  other  educational  institutions  and  municipal 
officials,  with  whose  duties  fire  brigade  service  is  incompatible. 
Exeoiption  from  active  service  can  also  be  accorded  on  a  testi- 


monial of  a  medical  board.  Exemption  from  active  service, 
however,  in  no  case  exempts  from  the  tax,  the  total  of  which 
amounts  to  between  it40oo  <UBd  £5000.  Itf  making  the  selection 
of  men  for  active  service  only,  men  particularly  fitted  for  the 
work  are  taken,  namely,  men  who  are  personally  "keen,  who 
ha^ve  a  good  physique,  and  who  are  preferably  of  the  building  or 
allied  trades.  The  officers  of  the  brigade  are  appointed  by  the 
municipal  committee.  The  men's  drills  are  by  the  chief  officer, 
and  the  men  are  liable  to  fines  and  to  imprisonment  (u^Tto  four 
days)  for  not  attending  .their  drills.  The  whole  of  the  brigade 
is  insured  against  accidents  and  illness  with  the  Swiss  Fire 
Brigade  Union  at  the  expense  of  the  dty,  and  the  dty  in  addition 
provides  a  fund  for  families  in  cases  of  death  of  firemen  on  duty. 
There  is  also  a  sick  fund  provided  for  the  brigade  by  the  munid- 
pality,  which  also^accordis  a  scale  of  compensation. 

The  fire  brigade  comprises  the  ver^  Ikrge  complement  of  fifteen 
companies  with  120  men  each.  Each  company  has  three  sections, 
namely,  a  fire  service  section,  a  life-saving  section,  and  a  police 
secrion,  the  last  bdng  utilized  for  keeping  the  ground  and  attending 
to  salvage.  Each  company  is  supposed  to  be  able,  as  a  rule,  to  de^ 
with  the  fire  in  its  own  district  without  calling  upon  the  compan> 
of  an  adjoining  district,  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  very  serious 
fire  that  additional  companies  are  turned  out.  There  is  thus  a 
system  of  decentralization  and  independence  of  companies  in  this 
brigade  not  often  met  with  elsewhere.  Firemen  are  oaid  one  franc 
for  each  drill  of  two  hours.  For  fires,  two  francs  tor  two  hours, 
and  fifty  centimes  per  hour  afterwards.  Refreshments  are  |m>vided. 
Any  tdephone  can  be  used  free  by  law  foran  alarm.  The  brigade  has 
at  Its  disposal  an  extension  telephone  service,  but  the  men  are  not 
all  connected  up  witn^the  telephone  of  their  respective  districts, 
and  thus  the  alarm  Is  given  mainly  with  horns  sounded  by  men  who 
are  on  the  telephone.  No  secticm  of  the  brigade  has  less  than  ten 
men  on  the  telephone. 

The  water-supply  is  of  a  most  excellent  character.  The  appliances 
in  the  main  comprise  hydrants  and  hose-reels  with  ladder  trucks, 
and  each  section  has  not  less  than  3000  ft.  of  hose.  They  are  mainly 
housed  in  small  temporary  corrugated  iron  sheds  with  roller  shutter 
doors,  to  which  all  the  memen  nave  keys.  There  are  some  sixty 
of  these  hydrant  houses  distributed  round  the  dty,  the  larger  apph- 
ances  bdng  at  headquarters  and  at  some  depots. 

Apart  from  the  fact  of  there  bdng  the  inspector  or  chief  officer  for 
the  whole  district,  with  a  certain  permanent  staff,  each  company 
might  be  considered  as  a  separate  brigade,  having  its  own  chief 
ol^er  and  staff,  and  independent  organization,  the  organization  of 
the  conipanies,  however,  bdng  identicaL  A  company  comprises  i 
chid  officer,  i  second  officer,  x  doctor,  2  ambulance  men  and  6 
orderlies,  a  staff  in  charge,  and  the  three  sections  have  respectively 
I  lieutenant,  i  deputy-beutenant  and  40  men  for  the  fire  service 
secdon;  i  lieutenant,  i  deputy-lieutenant  and  40*men  for  the  life- 
saving  section,  and  i  lieutenant,  i  deputy-lieutenant  and  20  men 
for  tM  police  section.  Only  in  the  case  of  sections  i  and  2  is  there 
some  slight  variation  in  the  organization,  namdy,  x  and  2  sections 
have  been  combined  as  a  joint  section,  with  an  additional  senior 
officer.  At  ZQrich,  as  in  all  Swiss  fire  bri^des,  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary-uniformity of  drills,  rules,  regulations  and  instructions  in 
all  its  sections.  In  1908  -the  brigade  comprised  2268  in  all  ranks. 
There  were  about  70  nres  in  that  year.  (E.  O.  S.) 

UniUd  States. 

Fire  service  in  the  United  States  has  devdoped  on  so  large  a 
scale  that  in- 1902  it  was  estimated  by  P.  G.  Hubert  ("  Fire 
Fighting  To-Day  and  To-Morrow,"  Scribner*s  MugannCf  1902, 
32,  pp.  448  sqq.)  that  in  proportion  to  population  the  fire  force 
of  America  was  nearly  four  times  that  of  Germany  or  France  and 
about  three  times  that  of  England.  The  many  fires  consequent 
on  wooden  construcrion  even  in  the  large  dties;  the  bad  effect 
of  sudden  climatic  changes— drying,  parching  heat  being  followed 
by  weather  so  cold  as  to  require  artificial  heating;  the  less  safe 
character  of  heating  appliances;  and,  especially  in  tenements, 
the  more  inflammable  character  of  furniture,  are  some  of  the 
reasons  assigned  for  greater  fire  frequency  in  America.  Fire- 
fighting  service  in  the  United  States  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  military  as  it  is  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  the  assodation 
of  volunteer  with  paid  firemen  js  uncommon  except  in  the 
suburban  parts  of  the  large  dties,  knd  in  the  smaller  dties  and 
towns,  where  volunteers  serving  for  a  certain  term  are,  during 
that  term  and  thereafter,  exempt  from  jury  duty. 

New  For*.— The  fire  department  of  New  York  City  is  the 
result  of  gradual  development.  The  first  record  of  munidpal 
action  in  regard  td  fire  prevention  dates  from  1659,  when  250 
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latba  bucket*  uid  ■  mpplr  of  fin-Udden  ud  book*  wac 
pvidiued.uidi  tuofoDepiiidcrfr>rfireappaimtu*«sa  unpoted 
OQ  tvay  dumaej;  in  1676  fin-welli  irCR  ordcml  to  be  dug;  in 
16S6  every  dwdliDg-bouie  with  two  chimneyi  wu  nqulrtd  10 
provide  oBe  buciet  (If  witb  raote  than  two  heuthi,  (m),  utd 
baken  and  bicwen  b«d  to  provide  three  and  ai  biutet*  re- 
tpiaiviif,  in  i68g  "  brcDt-muten "  or  fire-nunhil*  wen 
ippoiDtHl;  in  lAgs  every  dweUinc-boiue  hul  10  provide  one 
life-bucket  U  leut;  in  173a  two  Kichud  Newihun  hind- 
tDgJna  were  ordered  [rom  Englud,  and  nm  literwirdi  ■ 
luperinundent  of  Gre-englna  wu  appointed  on  a  imiJI  salary; 
in  i736aiiengine'bouaewaa  built  ncai  the  vatcb-housc  in  Brood 
Stmt,  «9d  an  act  of  tbc  pnvinda]  Icgutatun  aulboiiied  the 
appointment  of  twenty-foni  fiienien  eiempt  from  coiuuble 
or  militia  duty.  Eaily  in  the  19th  c«niuty  vplunieet  £ie  cam- 
paEuainacased  rapidly  in  numbere  and  in  iinportance,  c^iedally 
political;  and  njcccB  in  a  Gie  company  wai  a  sure  path  to 
■uccos  in  poUtici,  the  best-known  caie  being  ibat  of  Richard 
Croket,  a  member  of  "  Aniericu*  6,"  conunonly  called  "  Big 
Six,"  of  which  William  M.  Tweed  waaorganiia  and  foreman. 
Paiadea  of  fin  companiei,  chowder  parties  and  picnjca  (pre- 
decenon  of  the  present  "ward  leader*!  outing")  undei  (he 
au^cesnf  the  volunlen  oTssDlzatioas.  annual  balb  after  i3)9, 
watn-lhrowing  contests,  often  over  liberty  poles,  and  biitet 
fights  between  different  rOTDpania  (wmelima  setded  by  fist 
duels  bclweeD  MJected  champions),  improved  the  organicstion 
of  these  companiei  ai  political  factors  if  not  a*  fije-fighiers. 
So  devoted  were  Ibe  volunteers  to  their  leaders  that  in  iSj6, 
when  James  Gull ck,  chief  engineer  since  igji,  was  removed  from 
o&cc  for  political  reasons,  the  news  of  his  removal  cvming  when 
the  volunteers  were  fighting  a  fire  oiused  Ibem  all  ID  ilop  theic 
work,  and  they  began  again  only  when  Gulick  assured  them  thai 
the  news  was  false;  alrnoit  all  the  firemen  resigned  untU  Gulick 
was  reinstated.  Thelypeof  Ibenaisy,rowdy  NewYodcvolunleer 
fire  hero  was  made  famous  in  rS4S-iS40  by  Frank  S.  Chan/iau's 
playing  ol  the  part  Mose  in  Benjamin  Baker's  pky,  A  Gtana  at 
Snt  Yak.  The  EUswortb  Zouaves  of  New  York  were  raised 
entirety  from  volunteer  firemen  of  the  dly. 

In  iSfij,  when  Ihe  volunteer  service  was  abolished,  it  ootubled 
ol  163  companies  (;>  cnginei,  54  hose;  J7  book  and  ladder) 
Dunned  by  ]5>i  men  (engine*  averagiag  4a  to  60  men.  hose-carts 
about  S5,  and  book  and  ladder  companies  about  40);  tbe-cluef 
engineer,  elecred  with  assistants  for  terms  of  five  or  three  years 
by  ballots  of  the  firemen,  received  a  salary  of  $3000  a  year;  and 
Ibm  bell-ringers  in  each  ol  dght  district  walch-towen,  who 
watched  lor  smoke  and  gave  alanoa,  recdved  f6oo  a  year. 
The  legishiture  in  March  rS6j  created  a  Metropolitan  Fire 
Distiia  and  established  therein  a  Fire  Department,  beaded  by 
four  commissioners,  who  with  the  mayor  and  comptroller  con- 
Itiruted  a  board  of  Fvtimste. 

Tbis  organisation  was  practically  unchanged  until  ifi^S,  when 
the  Greater  New  York  was  chartered  and  the  present  system 
was  btroduced.  At  its  head  is  a  commissiooer  who  receives 
(7500  a  year.  The  more  immediate  head  ol  the  firenea  is  a 
chief  (annual  salary  (to.ooo),  the  only  memlier  of  the  force  not 
appointed  on  the  basis  of  a  dvit  service  aamination;  the  chief 
bai  a  deputy  in  Manhattan  (for  Manhattan,  ?ronx  and  Rich- 
mond botoughs)  and  arwiher  for  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  each 
receiving  an  annual  salary  ol  15000. 

In  December  190B  Ihen  were:  r(  deputy  chiefs  (eight  tn  Man- 
hattan, Bronx  and  Richmoad.  aad  lu  In  Bnnklyn  and  Qiiceiu) ; 
S9  chief*  of  bstlalion  (11  bi  Manhattaa.  Ennui  and  Richinind. 
aod'aS  in  Brooklya  and  fjuecns):  14S  foRmea  or  captalru  (137  in 
Manhatfao,  Bmni  and  tUchmDKl.aBd  11 1  la  Brooklyn  and  Queens). 

SaiHstant  fonnwa  (ut  In  Maobaltan.  Bronx  and  RIcliawnd: 
144  in  BiTioldyn  and  Queens);  431  engineers  of  steamers  (747 
in  Manhaltaa.  Bnnn  and  Rkhmoad,  and  184  !n  Brooklyn  and 
Queens)  and  9913  fimnen  (I77>  In  Manhattan,  Broni  and  Rich- 
BaKl,and  I161  m  Brooklyn  and  Queens);  and  the  total  unilonned 
force  waa  ator.  At  the  close  ot  Igot  there  were  M  eaKJne  com- 
paniei  in  MaBhattan  and  the  Brou,  Indudini  6  fire-^xidt  companies 
—at  East  99th  St.,  Battery  I^rfc.  Grand  St.  (East  River).  West 
15th  St.,  Gwnevoon  St.  and  West  lund  St.;  and  in  Manhaiun 
and  the  Brou  there  were  18  hook  and  ladder  companiei;  in 
Braoklyn  and  Queens  ttxre  were  70  CDginc  companies,  infiiiHjng 
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:naia  system  in  tbe  city  1 

8  ted  district  ( t4H  aciea}  mcnea  nam  we 
[rom  Ihe  Hudson  cut  Is  Secoad  Avnoe 

an  1:  the  "  Dry  Goods  DisOict  "1  water  b 

pu  iias  ocfroia  Ihe  rivrr,  and  the  clisagr  may 

be  The  firewatdi-tupu  systuu  waa  alxJwhed 

in  Ml  is  that  ol  ml  bm  eketrie  ttligrsph 

ab  headquartaa  (^at  6jA  St.),  ^cfc  aa 

fire  wDicn  u  midy  u  lEspond,  and  a  chart  informiag  him  el  Ibc 
■liseDce  (roni  tbe  engine-house  of  ^ipantus-  Then  are  vohunee^ 
forces  (about  3700  meiO  in  Queens  and  Richmood  boraugb)  and  in 
other  Dullyiog  distrida. 

Botion. — 1^  BoAm  Btt  department  (reonaniaed  af 
fire  of  rA7s)  u  officEied  tiy  a  n^mmiarimfr  (annual  saL, 
a  chief  (andiiat  lata^,  .fwoo),  a  senior  deputy  (C)40a),  an 
deputy  (fiioo),  twelvediiiriaeUels(tlO(W«acli),aHpn 


—  bosa-wagons  (one  being  nwtor-driveo),  3  fire- 
n^ ,-__ .,._  ij  j^  appBcatiDo  of 


.-       (bulk -„ 

ind  to  hoK-wagona.     Tin 
^lablihed  bt^i-,^  Tbe^ 

I'J^l^rHi  ope""  at  F  ham 

lelevia^  alarm ;  and  in  tB5l-1^5  Fj_ ,, _—,_-. . — , 

of  Ihe  Boston  fire-alarm  syatua,  a  plant  being  ^— ^twf  in  ig^i.i 

CtteoH.— Tbe  Chicago  arganisallon  prscUeally  dales.  &u  tka 
fire  of  1B7I,  thoudi  thue  waa  a  paid  dnartment  aa  early  u  igijg, 
lis  pttadi^  offian  are  a  firfrmardul  and  eUef  ol  brigade  (satary 
SSooo),  tour  assistant  '——'••'-.  a  department  Inspector,  elgbleea 
baltaUon  chiefs,  a  auperinten^ent  ol  machinery,  a  veterinary  aad 


was  1709  men  with  aa  aaidlary  vol 
Norwood  Park,  Haasea  Park  and  J 
part  of  the  d^  there  Is  a  patiol  of 


tbe  total  regular  fgnx  in  lona 
luBteer  Iota  of  71  In  RlMnlak^ 
lAbnn  Firfc.   ,lB  the  liuriw 


tbe  Board  of  FtnUaderwriteia.  Sincelgualli 

force  (except  the  chief  of  bfigade)  arc  uader  cini  service  raiea.     in 

1909  the  equipninit  induded  117  engine  companes,  u  book  aad 

reserve).  Tbe  fiial' fire-boat  waa  built  inlggj.  Tbe  imlia]  iutaHa- 
lion  of  hish-pmaure  maina  waa  completed  in  1901,  and  was  greatly 
enlarged  id  1908. 

Fin  Atpliatu4t. 
Firt-Atarms. — Moot  large  dties  possess  a  system  ol  elcctrica] 

fire-alarms,  consisting  ol  call  boxes  placed  at  frequent  intervals 
along  tbe  streets.  Any  one  wishing  to  give  notice  ol  a  fin  ettbei 
opens  the  door  of  one  of  these  boie*  or  breaks  the  glaM  wiodow 
with  which  it  is  fitted,  and  then  pulls  the  handle  Inside,  tfans 
cau^g  the  particular  numtier  allocated  to  the  box,  whiJdi  oC 
course  indicates  its  position,  to  be  electrically  telegrafAed  tA 
tbe  nearest  fire  station,  or  elsewhere  as  thou(^t  advisable. 
Sometimes  a  telephooe  is  fixed  In  each  csU-bmL  Automatic 
fire-alarms  consist  of  anangements  whereby  an  electric  drcuit 
is  closed  when  the  sunounding  air  reaches  a  certain  tempo aturc 
The  electric  circuit  may  be  used  to  start  an  alsnn  betl  01  to  (tve 
warning  to  a  watchman  or  central  oSice,  and  tbe  devku  for 
dosing  it  are  of  the  mosi  varied  kinds — the  expansion  of  raercnry 


between  borixontal  su[q»rts,  the  unequal  expansicm  ol  tbe  bl 
in  a  curved  strip  of  brass  and  steel  welded  together,  kc 

Fire-Enpna.— Tbe  eariiest  melhod  ol  applying  water  to  tha 
extinction  of  fires  was  by  means  ol  buckets,  and  these  long 

though   Hero  of  Alexandria  about  150  ajC  desoibo)  a  fire- 
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cngme  ^th  two  cylindeis  and  pbtoos  worked  by  a  redprocatliig 
kvcr,  and  Pliny  refen  to  the  uae  of  fiie«ngines  in  Rome.  In 
the  i6(h  ceatuiy  (as  at  Augsburg  in  1518)  we  hear  of  fire  squirts 
or  sjfrinflBC  worked  by  hand,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
century  Cypiien  Lucar  described  a  very  large  one  operated  by 
a  screw  handle.  The  fire  squirts  used  in  London  about  the  time 
of  the  Great  Fire  were  3  or  4  ft.  long  by  a\  or  3  in.  in  diameter, 
and  thne  men  were  required  to  manipulate  them.  The  next 
stage  of  development  was  to  mount  a  dstem  or  reservoir  on 
whceb  so  that  it  was  portable,  and  to  provide  it  with  pumps 
which  forced  out  the  water  contained  in  it  through  a  fixed 
delivery  pipe  in  the  middle  of  the  machine.  An  important 
advance  was  made  in  2672  when  two  Dutchmen,  Jan  van  der 
Heyde,  senior  and  junior,  made  flexible  hose  by  sewing  together 
the  edges  of  a  strip  of  leather,  and  applied  it  for  both  suction  and 
delivery,  so  that  the  engines  could  be  continuously  supplied  with 
water  and  the  stream  could  be  more  readily  directed  on  the  seat 
of  the  fire.  For  many  years  manual  engines  were  the  only  ones 
employed,  and  they  came  to  be  made  of  great  size,  requiring  as 
many  as  40  or  50  men  to  work  them;  but  now  they  are  super- 
seded by  power-driven  en^nes,  at  least  for  all  important  services. 
The  first  practical  steam  fire-engine  was  made  by  John  Bralth- 
-waite  about  1829,  but  though  it  proved  useful  in  various  fires 
in  London  for  several  years  after  that  date,  it  was  objected  to 
by  the  men  of  the  fire  brigade  and  its  use  was  abandoned.  A 
feneration  later,  however,  steam  fire-engines  began  to  come  into 
vogue.  At  first  they  were  usually  drawn  by  horses  to  the  scene 
of  thf  fire,  though  exceptionally  their  engines  could  be  geared 
to  the  wheels  so  that  they  became  self-propelled;  and  it  was  not 
tUl  the  brginning  of  the  20th  century  that  motor  fire-engines 
were  employed  to  any  extent.  Steam,  petrol  and  elcctridty 
have  an  been  used.  Such  engines  have  the  advantage  that  they 
caa  leach  a  fire  much  more  rapidly  than  a  horse-drawn  vehicle, 
especially  in  hilly  districts,  and  they  can  if  necessary  be  made 
of  greater  power,  since  their  size  need  not  be  limited  by  considera- 
tions of  the  weight  that  can  be  drawn  by  horses.  Petrol-propelled 
mginca  can  be  started  off  from  a  station  within  a  few  seconds 
of  the  receipt  of  an  alarm,  and  their  pumps  are  ready  to  work 
immediately  the  fire  is  reached;  steam-fxopelled  engines  possess 
the  same  advantage,  if  they  are  kept  always  standing  under 
steam,  though  this  involves  expense  that  is  avoided  with  petrol 
mginfs,  which  cost  nothing  for  maintenance  except  while  they 
are  actually  working.  Motor  engines  are  made  with  a  capacity 
to  ddivcr  xooo  gallons  of  water  a  minute  or  even  more,  but  the 
sixes  than  can  6taX  with  400  or  500  gallons  a  minute  are  probably 
thoK  most  commonly  used. 

In  towns  standing  on  a  navigable  water-way  fire-boats  are 
often  provided  for  extinguishing  fires  in  buildings,  in  docks 
and  along  the  waterside.  The  capacity  of  these  may  rise  to  6000 
gaOoos  a  minute.  Steam  &  the  power  most  commonly  used  in 
tbem,  both  for  propulsion  and  for  pumping,  but  in  one  built 
lor  Spena  by  Messrs  Menyweather  &  Sons  of  London  in  1909, 
aa  80  H.  P.  petrol  engine  was  fitted  for  propulsion,  while  a  steam 
engine  was  employed  for  pumping.  The  boiler  was  fired  with 
oii-fael,  and  steam  could  be  raised  in  a  few  minutes  while  the 
boat  was  on  iu  way  to  a  fire.  The  pumps  could  throw  a  i^-in. 
jet  to  a  height  of  neariy  200  ft.  In  some  places,  as  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  the  fire-boats  are  utilized  for  service  at  some  distance  from 
the  water.  Fire-mains  laid  through  the  streets  terminate  in  deep 
vrater  at  points  accessible  to  the  boats,  the  pumps  of  which  can 
be  connected  to  them  and  made  to  fill  them  with  water  at  high 
pressore.  In  dties  where  a  high-pressure  hydraulic  supply 
aysUm  is  avaiUble,  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  the  pressure 
water  can  be  used,  by  means  of  Greathead  hydranU  or  similar 
devices,  to  drew  a  much  larger  quantiw  from  the  ordinary 
Bsains  and  force  it  in  jets  to  considerable  heights  and  distances, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  engine 

The  water  is  conducted  from  the  engines  or  hydrants  in  hose- 
pipes, which  are  made  either  of  leather  fastened  with  brass  or 
copper  rivets,  or  of  canvas  (woven  from  flax)  which  has  the 
laexit  of  lightness  but  is  liable  to  rot,  or  of  rubber  jacketed  with 
canvas  (or  in  America  with  cotton).  For  directing  the  water  00 


the  fire,  nozzles  of  various  forms  are  employed,  some  throwing 
a  plain  solid  jet,  others  producing  sprey,  and  others  again  com- 
bining jet  and  spny,  the  spray  being  useful  to  drive  away  smoke 
and  protect  the  firemen.  Various  devices  are  employed  to 
enable  the  upper  storeys  of  buildings  to  be  effectively  rnched. 
A  line  of  hose  may  be  attached  to  a  telescopic  ladder,  the  exten- 
sions of  which  are  pulled  out  by  a  wire  rope  until  the  top  rests 
on  the  wall  of  the  building  at  the  required  height.  Water-towers 
enable  the  jet  to  be  delivered  at  a  considenble  height  inde- 
pendently of  any  support  from  the  building.  A  light,  stiff,  lattice 
steel  frame  is  mounted  on  a  truck,  on  which  it  lies  horizontally 
while  being  dnwn  to  a  fire,  but  when  it  has  to  be  used  it  is 
turned  to  an  upright  position,  often  by  the  aid  of  compressed 
gas,  and  then  an  extensible  tube  is  drawn  out  to  a  still  greater 
height.  The  direction  of  the  stream  delivered  at  the  top  may  be 
controlled  from  below  by  means  of  gearing  which  enables  the 
nozzle  to  be  moved  both  horizontally  and  vertically.  The  pipe 
up  the  tower  may  .be  of  large  diameter,  so  that  it  can  carry  a 
huge  volume  of  water,  and  at  the  bottom  it  may  terminate  in  a. 
reservoir  into  which  several  fire-engines  may  pump  simultane- 
ously. 

Another  dass  of  fire-engines,  known  in  the  smaller  portable 
sizes  as  fire-extinguishers  or  "  extincteurs,"  and  in  the  larger 
ones  as  "  chemical  engines,"  throw  a  jet  of  water  charged  with 
gas,  commonly  carbon  dioxide,  which  does  not  support  com- 
bustion. Essentially  they  consist  of  a  closed  metal  tank,  filled 
with  a  solution  of  some  carbonate  and  also  containing  a  small 
vessd  of  sulphuric  add.  Under  normal  conditions  the  add  is 
kept  separate  from  the  solution,  but  whep  the  machine  has  to 
be  used  they  are  mixed  together;  in  some  cases  there  is  a  plunger 
projecting  externally,  whidi  when  struck  a  sharp  blow  breaks  the 
bottle  of  add,  while  in  others  the  act  of  inverting  the  apparatus 
breaks  the  bottle  or  causes  it  to  fall  against  a  sharp  pricker 
which  pierces  the  metallic  capsule  that  doses  it.  As  soon  as  the 
add  comes  into  contact  with  the  carbonate  solution  carbon 
dioxide  is  formed,  and  a  stream  of  gas  and  liquid  mixed  issues 
unde^  considerable  pressure  from  the  attached  nozzle  or  hose- 
pipe. Hand  appliances  of  this  kind,  holding  a  few  gallons, 
are  often  placed  in  the  corridors  of  hotels,  public  buildings,  &c., 
and  if  they  are  well-constructed,  so  that  they  do  not  fail  to  act 
when  they  are  wanted,  they  are  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  a  fire, 
because  they  enable  a  powerful  jet  to  be  quickly  brought  to  bear: 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  stream  of  mixed  gas  and  liquid 
they  emit  is  much  more  efficacious  than  plain  water,  and  too 
much  importance  can  easily  be  attached  to  spectacular  diqtlays 
of  their  power  to  extinguish  artifidal  blazes  of  wood  soused  with 
petrol,  which  have  been  burm'ng  only  a  few  seconds.  Chemical 
engines,  up  to  60  or  70  gallons  capadty,  are  used  by  fire  brigades 
as  first-aid  appliances,  being  mounted  on  a  horsed  or  motor 
vehicle  and  <^ten  combined  with  a  fire-escape,  a  red  of  hose, 
and  other  appliance  needed  by  the  fireq[ien,  and  even  with 
pumps  for  throwing  powerful  jets  of  ordinary  water.  Large 
buildings,  such  as  hotels  and  warehouses,  where  a  competent 
watchman  is  assumed  to  be  always  on  duty,  may  be  protected 
by  a  large  chemical  engine  placed  in  the  basement  and  connected 
by  pipes  to  hydrants  placed  at  convenient  points  on  the  various 
floors.  At  each  hose-station  a  handle  is  provided  which  when 
pulled  actuates  a  device  that  effects  the  mixing  of  the  acid  and 
carbonate  solution  in  the  machine,  so  that  in  a  minute  or  so  a 
stream  is  available  at  the  hydrants. 

Atiicmatic  SpritUdars. — Factories,  warehouses  and  other 
buildings  in  which  the  fire  risks  are  great,  are  sometimes  fitted 
with  automatic  sprinklen  which  discharge  water  from  the 
odling  of  a  room  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rises  to  a  certain 
point.  Lines  of  pipes  containing  water  under  pressure  are  carried 
through  the  building  near  the  ceilings  at  distances  of  8  or  10  ft. 
apart,  and  to  these  pipes  are  attached  sprinkler  heads  at  intervals 
such  that  the  water  from  them  is  distributed  all  over  the  room. 
The  valves  of  the  sprinklers  are  normally  kept  dosed  by  a  device 
the  essential  feature  of  which  is  a  piece  of  fusible  metal;  this 
as  soon  as  it  is  softened  (at  a  temperature  of  about  160**  F.)  by 
the  heat  from  an  indpient  fire,  gives  way  and  releases  the  water 
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which  Striking  against  a  deflecting  plate  is  spread  in  a  shower. 
In  situations  where  the  water  is  liable  to  freeze,  the  ceiling  pipes 
are  filled  only  with  air  at  a  pressure  of  say  xo  lb  per  sq.  in.  When 
tiie  sprinkler  head  opens  under  the  influence  of  the  heat  from  a 
fire,  the  compressed  air  escapes,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
pressure  in  the  pipes  is  arranged  to  operate  a  system  of  levers 
that  opens  the  water-valve  of  the  main-feed  pipe.  The  idea  of 
automatic  sprinklers  is  an  old  one,  and  a  system  was  patented 
by  Sir  William  Congreve  in  z8za;  but  in  their  present  develop- 
ment they  are  specially  associated  with  the  name  of  Frederick 
GrinneU,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Pire-Escapa. — ^The  best  kind  of  fire-escape,  because  it  is 
always  in  place,  and  always  ready  for  use,  is  an  external  iron 
staircase,  reaching  from  the  top  of  a  building  to  the  ground, 
and  connected  with  balconies  accessible  from  the  windows  on 
each  floor.  In  many  towns  the  building  by-laws  require  such 
staircases  to  be  provided  on  buildings  exceeding  a  certain  height 
and  containing  more  than  a  certain  number  of  persons.  Of 
non-fixed  escapes,  designed  to  enable  the  inmates  of  an  upper 
room  to  reach  the  ground  through  the  window,  numberless 
forms  have  been  invented,  from  simple  knotted  ropes  and 
folding  ladders  to  slings  and  baskets  suspended  by  a  rope  over 
sheaves  fixed  permanently  outside  the  windows,  and  provided 
with  brakes  by  which  the  occupant  can  regulate  the  speed  of 
his  descent,  and  to  "chutes  "  or  canvas  tubes  down  which 
he  slides.  Fire  brigades  are  provided  with  telescopic  ladders, 
mounted  on  a  wheeled  carriage,  up  which  the  firemen  climb; 
sometimes  the  persons  rescued  are  sent  down  a  chute  attached 
to  the  apparatus,  but  many  fire  brigades. think  it  preferable  to 
rely  on  carrying  down  those  who  are  unable  to  descend  the 
ladder  unaided.  Jumping  sheets  or  nets,  held  by  a  number  of 
men,  are  provided  to  catch  those  whose  only  chance  of  escape 
is  by  jumping  from  an  upper  window.  (X.) 

FIREBACK,  the  name  given  to  the  ornamented  slab  of  cast 
iron  protecting  the  back  of  a  fireplace.  The  date  at  which 
firebacks  became  common  probably  synchronizes  with  the 
removal  of  the  fire  from  the  centre  to  the  side  or  end  of  a  room. 
They  never  became  universal,  since  the  proximity  of  deposits 
of  iron  ore  was  essential  to  their  use.  In  England  they  were 
confined  chiefly  to  the  iron  districts  of  Sussex  and  Surrey,  and 
appear  to  have  ceased  being  made  when  the  ore  in  those  counties 
was  exhausted.  They  are,  however,  occasionally  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
was  a  certain  commerce  in  an  appliance  which  gradually  assumed 
an  interesting  and  even  artistic  form.  The  earlier  examples 
were  commonly  rectangular,  but  a  shaped  or  gabled  top  eventu- 
ally became  common.  English  firebacks  may  roughly  be  separ- 
ated into  four  chronological  divisions — those  moulded  from  more 
than  one  movable  stamp;  armorial  backs;  allegorical,  mytho- 
logical and  biblical  slabs  with  an  occasional  portrait;  and  copies 
of  17th  and  1 8th  century  continental  designs,  chiefly  Nether- 
landish. The  fleur-de-lys,  the  rosette,  and  other  motives  of 
detached  ornament  were  much  used  before  attempts  were  made 
to  elaborate  a  homogeneous  design,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  x  7th 
century  firebacks  of  a  very  elaborate  type  were  being  produced. 
Thus  we  have  representations  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  death  of 
Jacob,  Hercules  slaying  the  hydra,  and  the  plague  of  serpents. 
Coats  of  arms  were  very  frequent,  the  royal  achievement  being^ 
used  extensively — many  existing  firebacks  bear  the  arms  of 
the  Stuarts.  About  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  coats  of  private 
families  began  to  be  used,  the  earliest  instances  remaining 
bearing  those  of  the  Sackvilles,  who  were  lords  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  forest  of  Anderida,  which  furnished  the  charcoal  for  the 
smelting  operations  in  our  ancient  iron-fields.  To  the  armorial 
shields  the  date  was  often  added,  together  with  the  initials 
pf  the  owner.  The  method  of  casting  firebacks  was  to  cut  the 
design  upon  a  thick  slab  of  oak  which  was  impressed  face  down- 
wards upon  a  bed  of  sand,  the  molten  metal  being  ladled  into 
the  impression.  Firebatks  were  also  common  in  the  Netheriands 
and  in  parts  of  France,  notably  in  Alsace.  At  Strassburg  and 
Metz  there  are  several  private  collections,  and  there  are  also 
many  examples  in  public  museums.    The  museum  of  the  Porte  de 


Hal  at  Brussels  contains  one  of  the  finest  examples  in  extstenoe 
with  an  equestrian  portrait  of  the  emperor  Charies  V.,  aooom- 
panied  by  his  arms  and  motto.  I^Hien  monarchy  was  first 
destroyed  in  France  the  possession  of  a  plaque  de  ckeminSe 
bearing  heraldic  insignia  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  disaffection 
to  the  republic,  and  on  the  xjth  of  October  1793  the  National 
Convention  issued  a  decree  giving  the  owners  and  tenants  of 
houses  a  month  in  which  to  turn  such  firebacks  with  their  face 
to  the  wall,  pending  the  manufacture  by  the  iron  foundries  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  backs  less  offensive  to  the  instinct  of  equality. 
Very  few  of  the  old  plaques  were  however  removed,  and  to  this 
day  the  old  chateaux  of  France  contain  many^  with  their  backs 
outward.  Reproductions  of  ancient  chimney  backs  are  now  not 
infrequently  made,  and  the  old  examples  are  much  prized  and 
collected. 

FIRE  BRAT,  a  small  insect  {Tkermobia  or  Thtrmo^Oa 
furnor%un)  rekited  to  the  silverfish,  and  found  in  bakdxnises, 
where  it  feeds  upon  bread  and  flour. 

FIREBRICK.— Under  this  term  are  included  all  bzidEs,  blocks 
and  slabs  used  for  lining  furnaces,  fiire-mouthS)  flues,*  &c,  where 
the  brickwork  has  to  withstand  high  temperature  (see  Bkick). 

The  conditions  to  which  firebricks  are  subjected  in  use  vary 
very  greatly  as  regards  changes  of  temperature,  crushing  strain, 
corrosive  action  of  gases,  scouring  action  of  fud  or  furnace 
charge^  chemical  action  of  furnace  diarge  and  products  of  com- 
bustion, &C.,  and  in  order  to  meet  these  diffoent  jntifMlitions 
many  varieties  of  firebricks  are  manufactured. 

Ordinary  firebricks  are  nuule  from  firedays,  ijt.  £rom  days 
which  withstand  a  high  temperature  without  fusion,  excesave 
shrinkage  or  warping.  Many  days  fulfil  these  conditions  althou^ 
the  term  "  fireclay  "  is  gener^y  restricted  in  use  to  certain 
shales  from  the  Coal  Measures,  which  contain  only  a  small 
percentage  of  soda,  potash  and  lime,  and  are  consequently 
highly  refractory.  There  is  no  fixed  standard  of  refractoriness 
for  these  clays,  but  no  day  should  be  classed  as  a  fiireday  which 
has  a  fusion  point  bdow  xdoo**  C. 

^reclays  vary  considerably  in  chemical  composition,  bat  gener- 
ally the  percentage  of  alumina  and  silica  (taken  together)  is  high, 
and  the  percenta^  of  oxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  lime,  soda  and  potash 
(taken  together)  is  low.  Other  materials,  such  as  lime,  bauxite,  &c^ 
are  also  used  for  the  manufacture  of  firebncks  where  epedal  fh*>m;r«j 
or  other  |>roperties  are  necessary. 

The  suitability  of  a  fireclay  for  the  manufacture  of  the  variooa 
fireclay  goods  depends  u|x>n  its  phyrical  character  as  weU  as  upon 
its  refractoriness,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  mix  with  the  clay  a 
certain  proportion  of  ground  firebrick^  gamster,  sand  or  some  similar 
refractory  material  in  order  to  obtain  a  suitable  brick,  ^waking 
generally,  fireclay  goods  used  for  lining  furnaces  where  the  firing 
IS  continuous,  or  where  the  lining  is  in  contact  with  molten  metal  or 
other  flux,  are  best  made  from  fine-grained  plastic  days;  whereas 
firebricks  used  in  fire-mouths  and  other  places  which  are  subjected 
to  rapid  changes  of  temperature  must  be  made  from  coaxser-grained 
and  consequently  less  plastic  days.  In  all  cases  care  diould  be  taken 
to  obtain  a  texture  and  also,  as  far  as  possible,  by  letoction  and 
mixing,  to  obtain  a  chemical  composition  suitable  tor  the  purpose 
to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  appliea.  The  Coal  Measure  days  often 
contain  nodules  of  siderite  m  addition  to  the  carbonate  of  iron 
disseminated  in  fine  particles  throughout  the  mass,  and  these  aoduks 
are  carefully  picked  out  as  far  as  practicable  bdore  the  day  b  used. 

A  firebrick  suitable  for  ordinary  purposes  should  beeven  aund  rather 
open  in  texture,  fairly  coarse  in  grain,  free  from  cracks  or  warping, 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  pressure  to  which  it  may  be  suo- 
icctcd  when  in  use,  and  suflidcntly  fired  to  ensure  practicaUy  the 
lull  contraction  of  the  material.  Very  few  fireclays  meet  all  thue  re- 
quircments,  and  it  is  usual  to  mix  a  certain  proportioa  of  grooad 
hrcbrick,  ganistcr,  sand  or  clay  with  the  fireclay  before  manoig  np. 
The  fireclay  or  shale  or  other  materials  are  ground  other  between 
rollen  or  on  (xrforatcd  pans,  and  then  fnsaed  through  Be%Ts  to 
ensure  a  certain  size  and  evenness  of  grain,  after  which  the  day 
and  other  materials  are  mixed  in  suitable  proportion  in  the  dry 
sute,  water  being  generally  added  in  the  mixing  mill,  and  the  bcicki 
made  up  from  plastic  or  semi-plastic  clay  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  proportion  of  ground  firebrick.  &c.,  used  defends  on  the  natnre 
of  the  clay  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  material  is  required,  but 
generally  speakinfl^the  more  plastic  days  require  a  higher  peronrtage 
of  a  plastic  material  than  the  less  plastic  diays,  the  object  being  to 
I»oduoe  a  clay  mixture  which  shall  dry  and  fire  without  cndoag, 
warping  or  excessive  shrinkage,  and  which  shall  retain  after  firing 
a  suffiaently  open  and  even  texture  to  withstand  alternate  heatiaei 
and  coolings  without  cracking  or  flaking.    For  spedal  purpcars 
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necial  mixtures  are  required  and  many  ocpedients  are  used  to  obtain 
fireday  goods  having  certain  specific  qualities.  In  preparing  clay 
for  tbe  manufacture  of  ordinary  fire-grate  backs,  Ac,  where  the 
temperature  is  very  variable  but  never  very  high,  a  certain  per- 
centage of  sawdust  IS  often  mixed  with  the  fireclay,  which  burns  out 
on  fini^  and  ensures  a  very  open  or  porous  texture.  Such  material 
is  much  less  liable  to  splitting  <»*  flaking  in  use  than  one  having  a 
doaer  texture,  but  it  is  ineless  for  furnace  lining  and  similar  work, 
where  strength  and  resistance  to  wear  and  tear  are  essential.  For 
the  construction  of  furnaces,  fire-mouths,  &c.,  the  firebrick  used 
must  be  sufitcsently  strong  and  rigid  to  withstand  the  crushing 
strain  of  the  superimposed  brickwcM'k,  Ac,  at  the  highesttempereture 
to  which  they  are  subjected. 

The  wearing  out  of  a  firebrick  used  in  the  constrtiction  of  furnaces, 
ftc.,  taltts  place  in  various  wAyn  according  to  the  character  of  the 
brick  and  the  particular  conditions  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The 
frefafick  may  waste  by  crumbling — due  to  excessive  porosity  or 
openness  of  textute^  it  may  waste  by  shattering,  due  to  the  presence 
of  large  pebbles,  pieces  of  limestone,  &c;  it  may  gradually  wear 
awav  by  the  friction  of  the  descending  charge  in  the  furnace,  of  the 
solif]  particles  carried  by  the  flue  gases  and  of  the  flue  gases  them- 
selves; it  may  waste  by  the  gradual  vitrification  oi  the  surface 
through  contact  with  fluxing  materials:  in  cases  where  it  is  sub- 
jected to  very  high  temperature  it  will  gradually  vitrify  and  contract 
and  so  split  and  fall  away  from  the  setting.  It  b  a  well-recognized 
fact  that  successive  firings  to  a  temperature  approaching  the  fusion 
point,  or  long  continued  heating  near  that  temperature,  will  gradually 
pcoduce  vitrification,  which  brings  about  a  verv  dense  mass  and  close 
texture,  and  entirely  alten  the  properties  of  tne  .brick. 

Where  firebricks  ate  in  contact  with  the  furnace  charge  it  is 
necessary  that  the  texture  shall  be  fairly  dose,  and  that  the  chemical 
cmnposition  df  the  brick  shall  be  such  as  to  retard  the  formation  of 
fusible  double  silicates  as  much  as  possible.  Where  the  furnace 
charge  is  basic  the  firebrick  should,  generally  speaking,  be  basic  or 
aluminous  and  not  siliceous,  «.<.  it  should  be  inadc  from  a  fireclay 
containing  little  free  silica,  or  from  such  a  fireclay  to  which  a  high 
percentage  of  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  or  iron  oxide  has  been  added. 
For  such  purposes  firebricks  are  often  made  from  materials  con- 
taining little  or  no  clay,  as  for  example  mixtures  of  caldned  and 
uncalancd  magnesite;  mixtures  of  hme  and  magnesia  and  their 
carbonates;  mixtures  of  bauxite  and  clay;  mixtures  of  bauxite, 
cUy  and  plumbago;  bauxite  and  oxide  (^^iron,  &c. 

In  certain  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  add  brick,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  a  highly  siliceous  mineral,  such  as  chert  or 
ganister,  is  used,  mixed  if  necessary  with  suflident  clay  to  bind  the 
material  together.  Dinas  fireday,  so-called,  and  the  ganisters  of 
the  south  Yorkshire  coal-fields  are  hugely  used  for  making  these 
dliceoiss  firebricks,  which  may  be  also  used  where  the  brickwork 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  basic  material,  as  in  the  arches,  &c., 
of  many  furnaces.  It  is  evident  that  no  particular  kind  of  firebrick 
can  be  suitaMe  for  all  purposes,  and  the  manufacturer  should  en- 
deavour to  make  his  bncks  of  a  definite  composition,  texture,  &c., 
to  meet  certain  definite  requirements,  recognizing  that  the  materials 
at  his  diqxMal  may  be  ill-adapted  or^htirdv  unsuitable  for  making 
firdbricks  for  other  purposes.  In  setting  firebricks  in  position,  a 
thin  paste  of  fireclay  and  water  or  oi  nuterial  similar  to  that  oi 
which  the  brick  is  composed,  must  be  used  in  place  oi  ordinary 
mortar,  and  the  joints  should  be  as  dose  as  possible, .  only  iust 
sufficient  of  the  paste  being  used  to  enable  the  bricks  to  "  bed  on 
<me  another.  .    .    , 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  on  certain  works  to  wash  the  face  of 
firebrick  woric  with  a  tnin  paste  of  some  very  refractory  material — 
such  as  kaolin— in  order  to  protect  the  firebricks  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  flue  gases,  Ac.,  and  quite  recently  a  thin  paste  of 
carborundum  and  day,  or  carborundum  and  silicate  of  Mda  has 
been  more  extensively  used  for  the  same  purpose.  So-called  carbor- 
undum bricks  have  been  put  on  the  maricet,  which  have  a  coating  of 
carborundum  and  day  fired  on  to  the  firebrick,  and  which  are  said  to 
have  a  greatly  extended  life  for  certain  purposes.  It  isprobable  that 
the  carborundum  gradually  decomposes  in  the  firing,  leaving  a  thin 
coating  of  practically  pure  silica  which  forms  a  smooth,  impervious 
and  highly-refractory  fadng.  (J*  B.*;  W.  B.*) 

FIRBFLT*  a  term  popularly  used  for  certain  tropical  American 
dick-beetles  {Pyrophorus)^  on  account  of  their  power  of  emitting 
K^t.  The  insects  bek>ng  to  the  family  EUUeridae,  whose  char- 
acters Mxt  described  under  Coleoptera  (9.V.).  The  genus  Pyro- 
fhona  contains  about  ninety  spedes,  and  is  entirely  confined  to 
America  and  tbe  West  Indies,  ranging  from  the  southern  United 
States  to  Argentina  and  Chile.  Its  H)edes  are  locally  known  as 
cucmjas.  Sxcepi  tot  a  few  spedes  in  the  New  Hebrides,  New 
Caledonia  and  Fiji,  the  luminous  EUUeridae  are  unknown  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere  The  light  proceeds  from  a  pair  of  con- 
spioMNis  smooth  ovirfd  spots  on  the  pronotum  and  from  an  area 
beneatli  tbe  base  of  the  abdomen.  Beneath  the  cutide  of  these 
legiona  ue  situated  the  luminous  organs,  consisting  of  layers  of 
oeOs  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  spcdalized  portion  of  the 


fat-body.  Both  the  male  and  female  fireflies  emit  light,  as  well 
as  their  larvae  and  eggs,  the  egg  being  luminous  even  while 
still  in  the  ovary.  The  inhabitants  of  tropical  America  some- 
flmes  keep  fireflies  in  small  cages  for  puiposes  of  illumination, 
or  make  use  of  the  insects  for  personal  adornment. 

The  name  "  firefly  "  is  often  applied  also  to  luminous  beetles 
of  the  family  Lampyridae,  to  which  the  well-known  glow-worm 
belongs. 

F1RE-IR0MS»  the  implements  for  tending  a  fire.  Usually 
they  consist  of  poker,  tongs  and  shovd,  and  they  are  most 
frequently  of  iron,  steel,  or  brass,  or  partly  of  one  and  partly 
of  another.  The  more  degant  brass  examples  of  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century  are  much  sought  after  for  use  with  the  brass 
fenders  of  that  date.  They  were  sometimes  hung  from  an 
ornamental  brass  stand.  The  fire-irons  of  our  own  times  are 
smaller  in  size  and  lighter  in  make  than  those  of  the  best  period. 

FIRBNZUOLA,  AONOLO  (1493-c.  1545),  Italian  poet  and 
litterateur,  was  bom  at  Florence  on  the  28th  of  September  1493. 
The  family  name  was  taken  from  the  town  of  Firenzuola,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  its  original  home.  The  grandfather 
of  Agnolo  had  obtained  the  dtisenship  of  Florence  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  family.  Agnolo  was  destined  for  tbe  profession 
of  the  law,  and  pursued  his  studies  first  at  Siena  and  afterwards 
at  Perugia.  There  he  became  the  assodate  of  the  notorious 
Pietro  Aretino,  whose  foul  life  he  was  not  ashamed  to  make  the 
model  of  his  own.  They  met  again  at  Rome,  where  Firenzuola 
practised  for  a  time  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  but  with 
little  success.  It  is  asserted  by  all  his  biogn^hers  that  while 
still  a  young  man  he  assumed  the  monastic  dress  at  Vallombrosa, 
and  that  he  afterwards  held  successivdy  two  abbades.  Tira- 
boschi  alone  ventures  to  doubt  this  account,  partly  on  the 
ground  of  Firenzuola's  licentiousness,  and  partly  on  the  ground 
of  absence  of  evidence;  but  his  arguments  are  not  hdd  to  be 
condusive.  Firenzuola  left  Rome  after  the  death  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.,  and  after  spending  some  time  at  Florence,  settled 
at  Prato  as  abbot  of  San  Salvatore.  His  writings,  of  which  a 
collected  edition  was  published  in  1548,  are  partly  in  prose  and 
partly  in  verse,  and  belong  to  the  h'ghter  dasses  of  literature. 
Among  the  prose  works  are — Discorsi  degli  animali,  imitations 
of  Oriental  and  Aesopian  fables,  of  which  there  are  two  French 
translations;  Dialogo  deUe  beUaae  ddU  d^mne,  also  translated 
into  French;  Ragionamenti  amorosif  a  series  of  short  tales  in 
the  manner  of  Boccacdo,  rivalling  him  in  elegance  and  in  licen- 
tiousness; Discacciamenio  dtUe  nuove  IWere,  a  controversial  piece 
against  Trissino's  proposal  to  introduce  new  letters  into  the 
Italian  alphabet;  a  free  version  or  adaptation  of  The  Golden 
Ass  of  Apuldus,  which  became  a  favourite  book  and  passed 
through  many  editions;  and  two  comedies,  /  Lucidi,  an  imitation 
of  the  Menaeckm  of  Plautus,  and  La  rn'mata,  which  in  some 
points  resembles  the  Calandria  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena.  His 
poems  are  chiefly  satirical  and  burlesque.  AU  his  works  are 
esteemed  as  models  of  literary  excellence,  and  are  cited  as  authori- 
ties in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Accademia  della  Crusca.  The  date 
of  Firenzuola's  death  is  only  approximately  ascertained.  He 
had  been  dead  several  years  when  the  first  edition  of  his  writings 
appeared  (1548). 

His  works  have  been  very  fre()uent1y  republished,  separately  and 
in  collected  editions.  A  convenient  reprint  o(  the  whole  was  issued 
at  Florence  in  2  vols,  in  1848. 

FIRESHIP,  a  vessel  laden  with  combustibles,  floated  down 
on  an  enemy  to  set  him  on  fire.  Fireships  were  used  in  antiquity, 
and  in  the  middle  ages.  The  highly  successful  employment 
of  one  by  the  defenders  of  Antwerp  when  besieged  by  the  prince 
of  Parma  in  1585  brought  them  into  prominent  notice,  and  they 
were  used  to  drive  the'Armada  from  its  anchorage  at  Gravelines 
in  1588.  They  continued  to  be  used,  sometimes  with  great 
effect,  as  late  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  Thus 
in  1809  fireships  designed  by  Lord  Cochrane  (earl  of  Dundonald) 
were  employed  against  the  French  ships  at  anchor  in  the  Basque 
Roads;  and  in  the  War  of  Greek  Independence  the  successes  of 
the  Greek  fireships  against  the  Ottoman  navy,  and  the  conse- 
quent demoralization  of  the  ill-disdplined  Turkish  crews,  largely 
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contributed  to  sectue  for  the  insmsents  the  command  of  the  sea. 
In  general,  however,  it  was  found  that  fireships  hampered  the 
movements  of  a  fleet,  were  eflsily  sunk  by  an  enemy's  fire,  or 
towed  aside  by  his  boats,  while  a  premature  explosion  was 
frequently  fatal  to  the  men  who  had  to  place  them  in  position. 
They  were  made  by  building  "  a  fire  chamber  "  between  the  decks 
from  the  forecastle  to  a  bulkhead  constructed  abaft  the  main- 
mast.  This  space  was  filled  with  resin,  pitch,  tallow  and  tar, 
together  with  gunpowder  in  iron  vessels.  The  gunpowder  and 
combustibles  were  connected  by  trains  of  powder,  and  by 
bundles  of  brtishwood  called  "  bavins."  When  a  fireship  was 
to  be  used,  a  body  of  picked  men  steered  her  down  on  the  enemy, 
and  when  dose  enough  set  her  alight,  and  escaped  in  a  boat 
which  was  towed  astern.  As  the  service  was  peculiarly  dangerous 
a  reward  of  i^zoo*  or  in  lieu  of  it  a  gold  chain  with  a  medal  to  be 
worn  as  a  mark  of  honour,  was  granted  in  the  British  navy  to  the 
successful  captain  of  a  fireship.  A  rank  of  capUaine  de  MUot 
existed  in  the  French  navy  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  next  to  the 
full  captain — or  capitaine  de  vaisseau, 

FIRB-WALKINOt  a  religious  ceremony  common  to  many 
races.  The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  custom  is  very  obscure, 
but  it  is  shown  to  have  been  widespread  in  all  ages.  It  still 
survives  in  Bulgaria,  Trinidad,  Fiji  Islands,  Tahiti,  India,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Mauritius,  and  it  is  said  Japan.  The  details 
of  its  ritual  and  its  objects  vary  in  different  lands,  but  the 
essential  feature  of  the  rite,  the  passing  of  priests,  fakirs,  and 
devotees  barefoot  over  heated  stones  or  smouldering  ashes  is 
always  the  same.  Fire-walking  was  usually  associated  with 
the  spring  festivals  and  was  believed  to  ensure  a  bountiful 
harvest.  Such  was  the  Chinese  vernal  festival  of  fire.  In  the 
time  of  Kublai  Khan  the  Taoist  Buddhists  held  great  festivals 
to  the  "  High  Emperor  of  the  Sombre  Heavens  "  and  walked 
through  a  great  fire  barefoot,  preceded  by  their  priests  bearing 
images  of  their  gods  in  their  arms.  Thotigh  they  were  severely 
burned,  these  devotees  held  that  they  would  pass  unscathed 
if  they  had  faith.  J.  G.  Frazer  {Golden  Bought  voL  iii.  p.  307) 
describes  the  ceremony  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Fo-Uen. 
The  chief  performers  are  labourers  who  must  fast  for  three  days 
and  observe  chastity  for  a  week.  During  this  time  they  are 
taught  in  the  temple  how  they  are  to  perform  their  task.  On 
the  eve  of  the  festival  a  huge  brazier  of  charcoal,  often  twenty 
feet  wide,  is  prepared  in  front  of  the  temple  of  the  great  god.  At 
sunrise  the  next  morning  the  brazier  is  lighted. ,  A  Taoist  priest 
throws  a  mixture  of  salt  and  rice  into  the  flames.  The  two 
exorcists,  barefooted  and  followed  by  two  peasants,  traverse 
the  fire  again  and  again  till  it  is  somewhat  beaten  down.  The 
trained  performers  then  pass  through  with  the  image  of  the  god. 
Frazer  suggests  that,  as  the  essential  feature  of  the  rite  is  the 
carrying  of  the  deity  through  the  flames,  the  whole  thing  is 
sympathetic  magic  designed  to  give  to  the  coming  spring  sun- 
shine (the  supposed  divine  emanation),  that  degree  of  heat 
which  the  image  experiences.  Frazer  quotes  Indian  fire-walks, 
notably  that  of  the  Dosadhs,  a  low  Indian  caste  in  Behar  and 
Chota  Nagpur.  On  the  fifth,  tenth,  and  full  moon  days  of  three 
months  in  the  year,  the  priest  walks  over  a  narrow  trench 
filled  with  smouldering  wood  ashes.  The  Bhuiyas,  a  Dravidian 
tribe  of  Mirzapur,  worship  their  tribal  hero  Bir  by  a  Hke  per- 
formance, and  they  declare  that  the  walker  who  is  really  "  pos- 
sessed "  by  the  hero  feeb  no  pain.  For  fire-walking  as  observed 
in  the  Madras  presidency  see  Indian  Antiquary,  vii.  (1878) 
p.  126;  iii.  (1874)  pp.  6-8;  ii.  (1873)  P>  ZQO  scq.  In  Fiji  the 
ceremony  is  called  vilavilarevo,  and  according  to  an  eyewitness 
a  number  of  natives  walk  unharmed  across  and  among  white- 
hot  stones  which  form  the  pavement  of  a  huge  native  oven. 
In  Tahiti  priests  perform  the  rite.  In  April  1899  an  Englishman 
saw  a  fire-walk  in  Tokio  (see  The  Field,  May  20th,  1899).  The 
fire  was  six  yards  long  by  six  wide.  The  rite  was  in  honour  of  a 
mountain  god.  The  fire-walkers  in  Bulgaria  are  called  Nistinares 
and  the  faculty  is  regarded  as  hereditary.  They  dance  in  the 
fire  on  the  21st  of  May,  the  feast  of  SS.  Helena  and  Constantine. 
Huge  fires  of  faggots  are  made,  and  when  these  burn  down  the 
Nistinares  (who  turn  blue  in  the  face)  dance  on  the  red-hot 


embers  and  utter  prophecies,  afterwards  pladng  their  feet  iaifae 
muddy  ground  where  libations  of  water  have  been  poured. 

The  interesting  part  of  fire-walking  is  the  alleged  immunity 
of  the  performers  from  bums.  On  this  point  authorities  and 
eyewitnesses  differ  greatly.  In  a  case  in  Fiji  a  handkctdiief 
was  thrown  on  to  the  stones  when  the  first  man  leapt  into  the 
oven,  and  what  remained  of  it  snatched  up  as  the  last  left  the 
stones.  Every  fold  that  touched  the  stone  was  chairedl  In 
some  countries  a  thick  ointment  is  rubbed  on  the  feet,  but  thif 
is  not  usual,  and  the  bulk  of  the  reports  certainly  leave  an  im- 
pression that  there  is  something  fOill  to  be  explained  in  the 
escape  of  the  performers  from  shocking  injuries.  S.  P.  Lan^ey, 
who  witnessed  a  fire-walk  in  Tahiti,  dedaies,  however,  that  the 
whole  rite  as  there  practised  is  a  mere  symbolic  farce  {Nahm 

for  August  22nd,  X901). 

For  a  full  discuasion  of  the  subject  with  many  eyewitnoses'  reports 
in  externa,  tee  A.  Lang.  Magic  and  Retirion  (1901).  S«c  alao  Dr 
Gustav  Oppert,  OriniM  Jn£xbilants  af  India,  p.  a8o;  W.  Crooke, 
Introd,  to  PeptUar  Kelition  and  Felluore  0/  NorUiem  India,  p.  zo 
(1896) ;  Folkhrt  Journal  for  September  1895  and  for  1903,  voL  xiv. 
p.  87. 

FIREWORKS.  In  modem  times-  this  term,  is  principally 
associated  with  the  art  of  "  pyrotechny  "  (Gr.  vvp,  fire,  and 
rkxyn,  art),  and  confined  to  the  production  of  pleasing  loenic 
effects  by  means  of  fire  and  inflammable  and  explosive  substances. 
But  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  such  displays  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  use  of  such  substances  not  only  for  scenic 
dispkiy  but  for  exciting  fear  and  for  military  purposes;  and  it  is 
consequently  complicated  by  our  lack  of  exact  knowledge  as 
to  the  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  ancients  prior  to  the 
invention  of  gunpowder  (see  also  the  article  Gkeek  Fike).  For 
the  following  historical  account  the  term  "  fireworks  **.  is  therefore 
used  in  a  rather  general  sense. 

History. — It  is  usually  stated  that  from  very  ancient  times 
fireworks  were  known  in  China;  it  is,  however,  diflBcult  to 
assign  dates  or  quote  trustworthy  authorities.  Pyrotechnic 
displays  were  certainly  given  in  the  Roman  drcus.  While  a. 
passage  in  Manilius,^  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  seems 
to  bear  this  interpretation,  there  b  the  definite  evidoice  of 
Vopiscus*  that  fireworks  were  performed  for  the  emperor 
Carinus  and  later  for  the  emperor  Diocletian;  and  Claudian,* 
writing  in  the  4th  century,  gives  a  poetical  description  of  a  set 
piece,  where  whirling  wheels  and  dropping  fountains  of  fire 
were  displayed  upon  the  Pegma,  a  spedes  of  movable  framewoik 
employed  in  the  various  spectacles  presented  in  the  drcos. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  no  mention  <^  fireworks 
can  be  traced  until  the  Crusaders  carried  back  with  them  to 
Europe  a  knowledge  of  the  incendiary  compounds  of  the  East, 
and  gunpowder  had  made  its  appearance.  Biringuccio,^  writing 
in  1540,  says  that  at  an  anterior  period  it  had  been  customary 
at  Florence  and  Siena  to  represent  a  fable  or  story  at  the  Feast 
of  St  John  or  at  the  Assumption,  and  that  on  these  *wrafi^Tw 
stage  properties,  including  efiigies  with  wooden  bodies  and 
plaster  limbs,  were  grouped  upon  lofty  pedestals,  and  that  these 
figures  gave  forth  flames,  whilst  round  about  tubes  or  pipes  were 
erected  for  projecting  fire-balls  into  the  air:  but  he  adds  that 
these  shows  were  never  heard  of  in  his  time  except  at  Rome 
when  a  pope  was  dectcd  or  crowned.  But  if  relinquished  in  Italy, 
fire  f estivds  on  the  eve  of  St  John  were  observed  both  in  England 
and  France;  the  custom  was  a  very  old  one  in  the  days  of  Qaeea 
Elizabeth,'  while  De  Frezier,*  writing  in  1707,  says  it  was  com- 
monly adhered  to  in  his  time,  and  that  on  one  occasion  the  king 
of  France  himself  set  a  light  to  the  great  Paris  bonfire.  Survivals 
of  these  curious  rites  have  been  noted  quite  recently  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.'  Early  use  also  of  fireworks  was  made  in  plays 
and  pageants.    Hell  or  hell's  mouth  was  repxtiented  by  • 

i^  Manilius,  Aslronamiea,  lib.  v.,  438-4^. 

*  Vopiscut,  Cams,  Nwnerianus  «l  Cannns,  ch.  xix. 

*  Claudianus,  De  censulatu  Manlii  Theodori,  325-330. 

*  Vanuzzio  Biringucdo,  Pyrotuhnia, 

*  Stnitts,  SporU  and  Pastimes  of  (he  En^isk  People. 

*  De  Fresier,  TraiUdesfeux  d^artiflee  (1707  and  1747). 

'  Notes  and  Queries,  series  5,  vol.  ix.  p.  140,  and  senes  S,  voL  u, 
I  pp.  145  and  254. 
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gigftDtic  head  out  of  which  flames  were  made  to  issue:''  in  the 
river  procession  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Heniy  VII. 
and  ^izabeth  (1487)  the  "  Bachelors'  Barge  *'  carried  a  dngon 
spouting  flames,  and  Hall  relates  that  at  the  marriage  of  Anne 
Boleyn  (2538)  "  there  went  before  the  lord  mayor's  barge  a 
fosrst  or  waiter  full  of  ordnance,  which  foyst  also  carried  a  great 
red  dragon  that  spouted  out  wild  fyre  and  round  about  were 
terrible  monstrous  and  wild  men  casting  fire  and  making  a  hideous 
noise."*  These  individuals  were  known  as  "green  men." 
Their  clothing  was  green,  they  wore  fantastic  masks,  and  carried 
"  fire  dubs."  They  were  sometimes  employed  to  dear  the  way 
at  processions.' 

Soon  after  the' introduction  of  gunpowder  the  gunner  and 
fireworker  came  into  existence;  at  first  they  were  not  soldiers, 
but  dvilians  who  sometimes  exercised  military  functions,  and 
part  of  their  duties  wasintimatdy  connected  with  the  preparation 
of  fimrorks  both  for  peace  and  war.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
brou^t  his  fireworks  under  definite  regulations  in  2535,*  and 
eventually  other  countiies  did  the  same.  The  ignes  IHwmphaUs 
were  an  eariy  form  of  public  fireworks.  Scaffold  poles  were 
erected  with  trophies  at  their  sunmiits,  while  fixed  around  them 
were  tiersof  casks  filled  with  combustibles,  so  that  they  presented 
the  appearance  of  huge  flaming  trees;  at  their  bases  crouched 
dragons  or  other  mythical  beasts.  With  such  a  display  Antwerp 
welcomed  the  archduke  of  Austria  in  2550**  Then  the  "  fire 
combat "  came  into  fashion.  Helmets  from  which  flames  would 
issue  were  provided  for  the  performers;  there  were  also  swords 
and  dubs  that  would  give  out  sparks  at  every  stroke,  lances 
with  fiery  points,  and  bucklers  that  when  struck  gave  forth  a 
detonation  and  a  flame.  A  picture  of  a  combat  with  weapons 
such  as  these  wOl  be  found  in  Hanxelet's  Recueil  de  machines 
milUairti  (x6io).  In  addition,  the  fireworker  grew  to  be  some- 
what of  a  scenic  artist  who  could  devise  a  romantic  background 
and  fin  it  with  shapes  bisarre,  beautiful  or  terrific;  he  had  to 
make  his  castle,  his  cave  or  his  rocky  ravine,  and  pec^le  his 
stage  with  distressed  damsd,  errant  knight  or  devouring  dragon. 
Furthermore  he  had  to  give  motion  to  the  inanimate  persons  of 
the  drama;  thus  his  dragon  would  run  down  an  incline  on 
bidden  wheels,  be  actuated  by  a  rope,  or  be  propelled  by  a  rocket.* 
In  26x3  at  the  marriage  of  the  prince  palatine  to  the  daughter 
of  James,  the  pyrotechnic  display  was  confided  to  four  of  the 
king's  gunners,  who  provided  a  fiery  drama  which  induded  a 
giant,  a  dragon,  a  lady,  St  George,  a  conjurer,  and  an  enchanted 
castle,  jumbled  up  together  after  the  approved  fashion  of  the 
Spenserian  legends.'  As  time  went  on  a  more  refined  taste 
rejected  the  bisarre  features  of  the  old  displays,  artistic  merit 
began  to  creep  into  the  designs,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
introduce  something  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Thus  Clarmer 
of  Nuremberg,  a  wdl-known  fire-worker,  celebrated  the  capture 
of  Rochelle  (1613)  by  an  adaptation  of  the  Andromeda  legend, 
where  Rochdie  was  the  rock,  Andromeda  the  Catholic  religion, 
the  monster  Heresy,  and  Perseus  on  his  Pegasus  the  all-conquer- 
ing Louis  Xni.*  In  the  first  half  of  the  X7thcenturymanyb<x>ks* 
on  fireworks  appeared,  which  avoided  the  old  grotesque  ideas 
and  advocated  skill  and  finesse.    "  It  is  a  rare  thing,"  says  Nye 

*  r.  B.  Nichob  A  Sons,  tondan  Pageants, 
*Han'»  CknmuUs. 

*  J.  Bate.  Mysteries  tf  Natnre  and  Art  (i635y.  This  contains  a 
picture  of  a  green  man. 

•Ceukidue  des  Fenerwerkswesen  (Berlin,  1887).  The  Jubilee 
pamphlet  of  the  Brandenburg  Artillery. 

*  See  "  Fairbdu'  Cotlectioa  "  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Sodety  of 
Antiquaries.   . 

*  Jcmmal  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  v6L  xxxii.  No.  11. 
"*  Somen*  TractSt  vol.  iii.  *  De  Frerier. 

*  Diego  Ufano,  AriiUery,  in  Spanish  (1614);  Master  Gunner 
Norton,  The  Gnnner  and  The  Cnnner's  Dialogue  (i6a8):  F.  de 
Malthe  (Malthus),  ArtijUial  Fireworks,  in  French  and  English 
(i6z8);  **  Hataekt,"  Mecneil  de  ptusieurs  piaddnes  mUitaires  et  feux 
artificieU  pour  la  guerre  et  rkriation  (1620  and  1630);  Furttenback, 
master  gunnerof  Bavaria,  Halinitre  PyrobcUoAnCawAn  (i  627)  ;Oohn 
Babingtoo  Matross,  Pyrolecknia,  1635);  Nye.  master  gunner  of 
Worcester,  Art  of  Gunnery  (Worcester,  1648)  *  Casimir  Siemienowits, 
liettt.-geaeral  of  the  Ordnance  to  the  long  of  Pdaod,  The  Great  A  rt  of 
Attaint  in  French  (1650). 


(1648),  "  to  represent  a  tree  or  fountain  in  the  air."  The  most 
celebrated  work  of  them  all  was  the  Great  Art  of  AriiUery  by 
Siemienowitz,  which  was  considered  important  enough  to  be 
translated  into  English  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  nearly 
eighty  years  after  it  had  appeared.*'  The  classic  facade  now 
came  into  fashion;  on  it  and  about  it  were  placed  emblematic 
figures,  and  disposed  isround  were  groups  of  rockets,  Roman 
candles,  &c.,  musket  barrels  for  projecting  stars,  and  mortars 
from  which  were  fired  shells  called  balloons,  whidi  were  full  of 
combustibles.  The  figures  were  carved  out  of  wood  which  was 
soaped  ot  waxed  over  and  covered  with  papier  m&ch£  so  that 
a  dun  was  formed:  this  was  cut  vertically  into  two  parts, 
removed  from  the  wood,  formed  into  a  hollow  figure,  and  filled 
with  fireworks: 

National  fireworks  now  assumed  i  stately  and  dignified  appear- 
ance, and  for  two  centuries  j^yed  a  conspicuous  part  aU  over 
Europe  in  the  public  expression  of  thanksgiving  or  of  triumph. 
Representations  and  sometimes  accounts  will  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum"  of  the  more  important  F.nglish  displays, 
from  the  coronation  of  James  11.  down  to  the  peace  rejoicings 
of  Z856,  during  which  period  national  fireworks  were  provided 
by  the  officials  of  the  Ordnance.  But  since  the  days  of  Randagh 
and  Vauxhall  fireworks  have  become  a  subject  of  private  enter- 
prise, and  the  triumphs  of  such  firms  as  Messrs  Brock  or  Messrs 
Pain  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere  have  been  without 
an  official  rival.  .  (J.  R.  J.  J.) 

Modem  Fireworks. — ^In  modem  times  the  art  of  pyrotechny 
has  been  gradually  improved  by  the  work  of  spedalists,  who 
have  had  the  advantage  of  bring  guided  by  the  progress  of 
scientific  chemistry  and  mechanics.  As  in  all  such  cases,  however, 
sdence  is  useless  without  the  aid  of  practical  experience  and 
acquired  manual  dexterity. ' 

Many  substances  have  a  strong  tendency  to  combine  with 
oxjrgen,  and  will  do  so,  in  certain  circumstances,  so  energetically 
as  to  render  the  products  of  the  combination  (which  may  be 
solid  matter  or  gas)  intensdy  hot  and  luminous.  This  is  the 
general  cause  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  fire.  Its  spedal 
character  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  substances  burned 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  the  oxygen  is  supplied  to  them. 
As  is  well  known,  our  atmosphere  contains  oxygen  gas  diluted 
with  about  four  times  its  volume  of  nitrogen;  and  it  is  this 
oxygen  which  suf^rts  the  combustion  of  our  coal  and  candles. 
But  it  is  not  often  that  the  pyrotechnist  depends  wholly  upon 
atmospheric  oxygen  for  his  purposes;  for  the  phenomena  of 
combustion  in  it  are  too  familiar,  and  too  little  capable  of  varia- 
tion,*to  strike  with  wonder.  Two  cases,  however,  where  he  does 
so  may  be  instanced,  viz.  the  burning  of  magnesium  powder 
and  of  lycopodium,  both  of  which  are  used  for  the  imitation  of 
lightning  in  theatres.  Nor  does  the  pyrotechnist  resort  much 
to  the  use  of  pure  oxygen,  although  very  brilliant  effects  may 
be  produced  by  burning  various  substances  in  ^bus  jars  filled 
with  the  gas.  Indeed,  the  art  could  never  have  existed  in  any- 
thing like  its  present  form  had  not  certain  solid  substances 
become  known  which,  containing  oxygen  in  combination  with 
other  elements,  are  capable  of  being  made  to  evolve  large  volumes 
of  it  at  the  moment  it  is  required.  The  best  examples  of  these 
solid  oxidiaitig  agents  are  potassium  nitrate  (nitre  or  saltpetre) 
and  chlorate;  and  these  are  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
manufacture  of  fireworks.  If  a  portion  of  one  of  these  salts 
be  thoroughly  powdered  and  mixed  with  the  correct  quantity 
of  some  suitable  combustible  body,  also  reduced  to  powder, 
the  resulting  mixture  is  capable  of  burning  with  more  or  less 
energy  without  any  aid  from  atmospheric  oxygen,  since  each 
small  piece  of  fud  is  in  dose  juxtaposition  to  an  available  and 
suffident  store  of  the  gas.  All  that  is  required  is  that  the  libera- 
tion of  the  oxygen  from  the  solid  particles  which  contain  it  shall 
be  started  by  the  application  of  heat  from  without,  and  the 

»  Translated  by  Oorge  Sbdvocke,  1727.  by  order  of  the  surveyor- 
genera!  of  the  Oranance. 

"  "  Grace  Collection  •*  in  the  print-room;  the  King's  Prints  and 
Drawings  in  the  library.  See  also  "  The  Connection  olthe  Ordnance 
Department  with  National  and  Royal  Fireworks,"  R.  A,  Journal^ 
v<^X3ui.  Na  II. 
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action  then  goes  on  unaided.  iThis,  then,  js  the  fundamental 
fact  of  pyrotechny — that,  with  proper  attention  to  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  substances  employed,  solid  mixtures  {compositicHS 
or  fuses)  may  be  prepared  which  contain  within  themselves 
all  that  is  essential  for  the  production  of  fire. 

If  nitre  and  potassium  chlorate,  with  other  salts  of  nitric 
and  chloric  acids  and  a  few  similar  compounds,  be  grouped 
together  as  oxidizing  agents,  most  of  the  other  materials  used 
in  making  firework  compositions  may  be  classed  as  oxiduaNe 
substances.  Every  composition  must  contain  at  least  one 
sample  of  each  dass:  usually  there  are  present  more  than  one 
oxidizable  substance,  and  very  often  more  than  one  oxidizing 
agent.  In  all  cases  the  proportions  by  weight  which  the  in- 
gredients of  a  mixture  bear  to  one  another  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance,  for  it  greatly  affects  the  manner  and  rate  of  com- 
bustion. The  most  important  oxidizable  substances  employed 
are  charcoal  and  sulphur.  These  two,  it  is  well  known,  when 
properly  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  the  oxidizing  agent 
nitre,  constitute  gunpowder;  and  gimpowder  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  construction  of  most  fireworks.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  alone,  when  a  strong  explosion  is  required;  but  more 
commonly  it  is  mixed  with  one  or  more  of  its  own  ingredients 
and  with  other  matters,  in  addition  to  charcoal  and  sulphur, 
the  following  oxidizable  substances  are  more  or  less  employed. — 
many  compounds  of  carbon,  such  as  sugar,  starch,  resins,  &c.; 
certain  metallic  compounds  of  sulphur,  such  as  the  sulphides  of 
arsenic  and  antimony;  a  few  of  the  metals  themselves,  such  as 
iron,  zinc,  magnesium,  antimony,  copper.  Of  these  metals 
iron  (cast-iron  and  steel)  is  more  used  than  any  of  the  others. 
They  are  all  employed  in  the  form  of  powder  or  small  filings. 
They  do  not  contribute  muck  to  the  burning  power  of  the 
composition;  but  when  it  is  ignited  they  become  intensely 
heated  and  are  discharged  into  the  air,  where  they  oxidize 
more  or  less  completely  and  cause  brilliant  sparks  and 
scintillations. 

Sand,  potassium  sulphate,  calomd  and  some  other  substances, 
which  neither  combine  with  oxygen  nor  supply  it,  are  sometimes 
employed  as  ingredients  of  the  compositions  in  order  to  influence 
the  character  of  the  fire.  This  may  be  modified  in  many  ways. 
Thus  the  rate  of  combustion  may  be  altered  so  as  to  give  anything 
from  an  instantaneous  explosion  to  a  slow  fire  lasting  many 
minutes.  The  flame  may  be  clear,  smoky,  or  charged  with  glow- 
ii)g  sparks.  But  the  most  important  characteristic  of  a  fire — 
one  to  which  great  attention  is  paid  by  pyrotechnists — ^is  its 
colour f  which  may  b^  varied  through  the  different  shades  and 
combinations  of  yellow,  red,  green  and  blue.  These  colours 
are  imparted  to  the  flame  by  the  presence  in  it  of  the  heated 
vapours  of  certain  metab,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important: — sodium,  which  gives  a  yellow  colour;  calcium, 
red;  strontium,  crimson;  barium,  green;  copper,  green  or 
blue,  according  to  circumstances.  Suitable  salts  of  these  metals 
are  much  used  as  ingredients  of  fire  mixtures;  and  they  are 
decomposed  and  volatQized  during  the  process  of  combustion. 
Very  often  the  chlorates  and  nitrates  are  employed,  as'  they 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  supplying  oxygen  and  of  imparting 
colour  to  the  flame. 

The  number  of  fire  mixtures  actually  employed  is  very  great, 
for  the  requirements  of  each  variety  of  firework,  and  of  almost 
each  size  of  each  variety,  are  different.  Moreover,  every  pyro- 
technist has  his  own  taste  in  the  matter  of  compositions.  They 
are  capable,  however,  of  being  classified  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  to  which  they  are  suited.  Thus  there  are  rocket- 
fuses,  gerbe-fuses,  squib-fuses,  star-compositions,  &c.;  and,  in 
addition,  there  are  a  few  which  are  essential  in  the  construction 
of  most  fireworks,  whatever  the  main  composition  may  be. 
Such  are  the  starting-powder ^  which  first  catches  the  fire,  the 
bursting-powder t  which  causes  the  final  explosion,  and  the  quick- 
match  (cotton-wick,  dried  after  being  saturated  with  a  paste  of 
gunpowder  and  starch), employedforconnecting  parts  of  the  more 
complicated  works  and  carrying  the  fire  from  one  to  another. 
Of  the  general  nature  of  fuses  an  idea  may  be  had  from  the 
following  two  examples,  which  are  selected  at  hazard  from 


TourbiUion, 

Meal  gunpowder  .     . 

24  parts. 

Nitre         .... 

10       „ 

Sulphur     .... 

7      « 

Charcoal    .... 

Steel  filings     .     .     . 

i6  parts. 
4«      ,. 

I 


I 
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among  the  numerous  recipes  for  making,  respectively,  tooibilEoQ 
fire  and  green  stars: — 

Creen  Stars. 

Potanium  chlorate   . 

Barium  nitrate    .     . 

Sulphur     .... 

Charcoal   .... 

Shellac      .... 

Calomel     .... 

Copper  sulphide  .     . 

Although  the  making  of  compositions  is  of  the  first  importance, 
it  is  not  the  only  operation  with  which  the  pyrotechnist  has  to  do; 
for  the  construction  of  the  cases  in  which  they  are  to  be  packed, 
and  the  actual  processes  of  packing  and  finishing,  require  much 
care  and  dexterity.  These  cases  are  made  of  paper  or  pasteboard, 
and  are  generally  of  a  cylindrical  shape.  In  size  they  vary 
greatly,  according  to  the  effect  which  it  is  desired  to  produce. 
The  relations  of  length  to  thickness,  of  internal  to  external 
diameter,  and  of  these  to  the  size  of  the  openings  for  discharge, 
are  matters  of  extreme  importance,  and  must  always  be  attended 
to  with  almost  mathematical  exactness  and  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  nature  of  the  composition  which  is  to  be 
used. 

There  is  one  very  important  property  of  fireworks  that  is 
due  more  to  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  esses  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  fiUed  than  to  the  precise  chemical  character 
of  the  composition,  i.e.  their  power  of  motion.  Some  are  so 
constructed  that  the  piece  is  kept  at  rest  and  the  only  motion 
possible  is  that  of  the  flame  and  sparks  which  escape  during 
combustion  from  the  mouth  of  the  case.  Others,  also  fixed, 
contain,  alternately  with  layers  of  some  more  ordinary  com- 
positions, balls  or  blocks  of  a  special  mixture  cemented  by  some 
kind  of  varnish;  and  these  stars f  as  they  are  called,  shot  into  the 
air,  one  by  one,  like  bullets  from  a  gun,  blaze  and  burst  tbere 
with  striking  effect.  But  in  many  instances  motion  is  imparted 
to  the  firework  as  a  whole — to  the  case  as  well  as  to  its  contents^ 
This  motion,  various  as  it  is  in  detail,  is  almost  entirely  one  of  twQ 
kinds — rotatory  motion  round  a  fixed  point,  which  may  be  in  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  single  piece  or  that  of  a  whole  system  of 
pieces,  and/ree  ascending  motion  through  the  air.  In  all  cases  the 
cause  of  motion  is  the  same,  viz.  that  large  quantities  of  gaseous 
matter  are  formed  by  the  combustion,  that  these  can  escape 
only  at  certain  apertures,  and  that  a  backward  pressure  is  neces- 
sarfly  exerted  at  the  point  opposite  to  them.  When  a  large 
gun  is  discharged,  it  recoils  a  few  feet.  Movable  fireworks  may 
be  regarded  as  very  Ught  guns  loaded  with  heavy  charges;  and 
in  them  the  recoil  is  therefore  so  much  greater  as  to  be  the 
most  noticeable  feature  of  the  discharge;  and  it  only  requires 
proper  contrivances  to  make  the  piece  fly  through  the  air  like 
a  sky-rocket  or  revolve  round  a  central  axis  like  a  Catherine 
wheel.  Beauty  of  motion  is  hardly  less  important  in  pyro- 
techny than  brilliancy  of  fire  and  variety  of  colour. 

The  following  Is  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  forms  of  fire- 
work most  em^oycd : — 

Fixed  Fires. — Theatre  fires  consist  of  a  slow  composition  which 
may  be  heaped  in  a  conical  pile  on  a  tile  or  a  flagstone  and  lit  at 
the  apex.  They  require  no  cases.  Usually  the  fire  is  ook>uxed — 
green,  red  or  blue;  and  beautiful  effects  are  obtained  by  illumioating 
buildings  with  it.  It  is  also  used  on  the  sum;  but.  in  that  case, 
the  composition  must  be  such  as  to  ^ve  no  suffocating  or  potsooous 
fumes.  Bengal  lights  are  very  similar,  but  are  (nled  in  saucers, 
covered  with  gummed  paper,  and  lit  by  means  of  pieces  of  match. 
Marroons  are  small  boxes  wrapped  round  several  times  with  Und 
cord  and  filled  with  a  strong  composition  which  explodes  with  a  loud 
report.  They  are  generally  used  in  batteries^  or  in  combinatioa  with 
some  other  form  of  firework.  Squibs  are  straight  cylindrical  cases 
about  6  in.  long,  firmly  closed  at  one  end,  tightly  packed  with  a 
strong  composition,  ana  capped  with  touch-paper.  Usually  a  little 
burstmg-powdcr  is  put  in  before  the  ordinary  compositi<Mi,  so  that 
the  fire  is  finished  by  an  explosion.  The  character  of  the  fire  is,  of 
course,  susceptible  of  great  variation  in  colour,  Ac.  Crackers  are 
characterixed  by  the  cases  being  doubled  backwards  and  forwards 
several  times,  tne  folds  being  pressed  close  and  secured  by  twine. 
One  end  is  primed;  and  when  this  b  lit  the  cracker  bums  with  a 
hissing  noise,  and  a  loud  report  occurs  every  time  the  fire  reaches  a 
bend.  If  the  cracker  is  placed  on  the  ground,  it  will  give  a  jump  at 
each  report;  so  that  it  cannot  quite  lairly  be  classed  among  the 
fixed  fireworks.    Roman  candles  are  straignt  cylindrical  cases  filled 
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with  layers  of  composition  and  stars  alternately.  Thete  stars  are 
simply  balls  of  some  special  composition,  usually  containing  metallic 
filing  made  up  with  gum  and  spirits  of  wine,  cut  to  the  required 
size  and  shape,  dusted  with  gunpowder  and  dried.  They  are  dis- 
charged like  blaxing  bullets  sevenl  feet  into  the  air,  and  produce  a 
beautiful  effect,  which  may  be  enhanced  by  packing  stars  of  differ- 
ently coloured  fire  in  one  case.  Cerbes  are  choked  cases,  not  unlike 
Roman  candles,  but  often  of  much  larger  size.  Their  fire  spreads 
like  a  sheaf  of  wheat.  They  may  be  packed  with  variously  coloured 
stars,  which  will  rise  30  ft.  or  more.  Lances  are  small  straight  cases 
chai^ged  with  compositions  like  those  used  for  making  stars.  They 
are  nwatly  used  in  complex  devices,  for  which  purpose  they  are  fixed 
with  wires  on  suitable  wooden  frames.  They  are  connected  by 
Uaden,  f.e.  by  quick-match  enclosed  in  paper  tubes,  so  that  they 
can  be  regulated  to  take  fire  all  at  the  same  time,  singly,  or  in  detach- 
ments, as  may  be  desired.  The  devices  and  "  set  pieces  "  constructed 
in  this  way  are  often  of  an  extremely  elaborate' character;  and  they 
indude  alf  the  varieties  oi  UtUred  designs,  ot  fixed  suns,  ftmniains, 
palm-trees,  waterfalls,  mosaic  work,  HigUand  tartan,  portraits,  ships,  &c. 

Kotatin/!  Fireworks, — Pin  or  Qukerine  wkeds  are  long  paper 
cases  filled  with  a  composition  by  means  of  a  funnel  and  packing- 
wire  and  afterwards  wound  round  a  disk  of  wood.  This  is  fiMd  by 
a  pin,  sometimes  x'ertically  and  sometimes  horizontally:  and  thie 
outer  primed  end  of  the  spiral  is  lit.  As  the  fire  escapes  the  recoil 
causes  the  wheel  to  revolve  in  an  opposite  direction  and  often  with 
considerable  velocity.  Pastiles  are  very  similar  in  principle  and 
construction.  Instead  of  the  case  being  wound  in  a  spiral  and 
made  to  revolve  round  its  own  centre  point,  it  may  be  used  as  the 
engine  to  drive  a  wheel  or  other  form  of  framework  round  in  a 
circle.  Many  varied  effects  are  thus  produced,  oi  which  the  fire- 
wked  is  the  simplest.  Straight  cases,  filled  with  some  fire-com- 
position, are  attached  to  the  end  of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  or  other 
mechanism  capable  of  oeing  rotated.  They  are  all  pointed  in  the 
same  direction  at  an  angle  to  the  spokes,  and  they  are  connected 
together  by  leaders,  so  that  each,  as  it  bums  out,  fires  the  one  next 
it.  The  pieces  may  be  so  chosen  that  brilliant  effects  of  changing 
colour  are  produced;  or  various  fire- wheels  of  different  colours  may 
be  combined,  revolvins  in  different  planes  and  different  directions 
— some  Csst  and  some  slowly.  Bisect*nt  wkeds,  plural  wkeels,  caprice 
wkeds,  spiral  wkeds,  are  all  more  or  less  complicated  forms;  and 
it  is  possible  to  produce,  by  mechanism  of  this  nature,  a  model  in 
fire  01  the  solar  system. 

Ascending  Fireworks. — Tourbillions  are  fireworks  so  constructed 
as  to  ascend  in  the  air  and  rotate  at  the  same  time,  forming  beautiful 
spiral  curves  of  fire.  The  straight  cylindrical  case  is  closed  at  the 
centre  and  at  the  two  ends  with  plugs  of  plaster  of  Paris,  the  com- 
position occupying  the  intermediate  parts.  The  fire  finds  vent  by 
six  holes  fMerced  in  the  case.  Two  of  these  are  placed  close  to  the 
ends,  but  at  opposite  sides,  so  that  one  end  discharges  to  the  right 
and  the  <Hher  to  the  left ;  and  it  is  this  which  imparts  the  rotatoiy 
motion.  The  other  holes  are  placed  along  the  middle  line  <^  what  is 
the  under-surface  of  the  case^  when  it  is  laid  horizontally  on  the 
ground;  and  these,  discharging  downwards,  impart  an  upward 
motion  to  the  whole.  A  cross  piece  of  wood  balances  the  tourbillion ; 
and  the  quick-match  and  touch-paper  are  so  arranged  that  com- 
bustion begins  at  the  two  ends  simultaneously  and  does  not  reach 
the  holes  of  ascension  till  after  the  rotation  is  fairly  begun.  The 
sky-rocket  is  generally  considered  the  most  beautiful  of  all  fireworks; 
and  it  certainly  is  the  one  that  reauires  most  skill  and  science  in  its 
construction.  It  coiisists  essentially  of  two  parts, — the  body  and  the 
head.  The  body  is  a  straight  cylinder  of  strong  pasted  paper  and 
b  choked  at  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  present  only  a  narrow  opening 
for  the  escape  of  the  fire.  The  composition  does  not  fill  up  the  case 
entirely,  for  a  central  hollow  conical  bore  extends  from  tne  choked 
mouth  up  the  body  for  three-quarters  of  its  length.  This  is  an 
essential  feature  of  the  rocket.  It  allows  of  nearly  the  whole  com- 
position being  fired  at  once;  the  result  of  which  is  that  an  enormous 
Jiuantity  of  heated  gases  collects  in  the  hollow  bore,  and  the  gases, 
orcing  their  way  downwards  through  the  narrow  opening,  urge  the 
rocket  up  through  the  air.  The  top  of  the  case  is  closed  by  a  pbster- 
ol- Paris  plug.  A  hole  passes  through  this  and  is  filled  with  a  fuse, 
which  serves  to  communicate  the  fire  to  the  head  after  the  body  is 
burned  out.  This  head,  which  is  made  separately  and  fastened  on 
after  the  body  is  packed,  consists  of  a  short  cylindrical  paper  chamber 
with  a  conical  topw  It  serves  the  double  purpose  of  cutting  a  way 
through  the  air  and  of  holding  the  garniture  of  stars,  sparks,  crackers, 
serpents,  gold  and  silver  rain.  &c.,  which  are  scattered  by  bursting 
fire  as  soon  as  the  rocket  reaches  the  highest  point  of  its  path.  A 
great  variety  of  beautiful  effects  nuy  be  obtained  by  the  exercise  of 
ingenuity  in  the  choice  and  construction  of  this  garniture.  Many  of 
the  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  unpublished  methods  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  secrets  of  the  trade.  The  stick  of  the  sky- 
rocket serves  the  purpose  of  guiding  and  balancing  it  in  its  flight; 
and  its  size  must  be  accurately  adapted  to  the  dimensions  of  the  case. 
I  n  winged  rockets  the  stick  is  replaced  by  cardboard  winp,  which  act 
like  the  feathers  of  an  arrow.  A  girandole  is  the  simultaneous  dis- 
charge of  a  large  number  of  rockets  (often  from  one  hundred  to  two 
bundned),  which  either  spread  like  a  peacock's  tail  or  pierce  the 
sky  in  all  directions  with  rushing  lines  of  fire^  This  is  usually  the 
bsal  (eat  of  a  great  pyrotechnic  display. 


See  Chertier,  Sut  Us  feux  d'artijice  (Paris,  1841;  2nd  ed.,  18^4); 
Mortimer,  Manual  of  Pyroteckny  (London,  1856);  Tessier,  Cktmie 
Pyrotukntque,  ou  traiti  pratique  des  feux  coloris  (Paris,  1858): 
Richardson  and  Watts,  Ckemtcal  Technology,  s.v.  "  Pyrbtechny  " 
(London.  1863-1867);  Thomas  KenUsh.  Tke  Pyrotecknist's  Treasury 
(London,  1878);  Websky»  Luftfeuerwerkkwnst  (Leipzig,  1878). 

(O.  M.) 

FIRM,  an  adjective  originally  indicating  a  dense  or  close 
consistency,  hence  steady,  unshaken,  unchanging  or  fixed.  This 
word,  in  M.  Eng.  ferme,  is  derived  through  the  French,  from  Lat. 
firmus.  The  medieval  Latin  substantive  firma  meant  a  fixed 
payment,  either  in  the  way  of  rent,  composition  for  periodic 
payments,  &c.;  and  this  word,  often  represented  by  "  firm  " 
in  translations  of  medieval  documents,  has  produced  the  English 
"  farm  "  .{q.v.).  From  a  late  Latin  use  of  firmare,  to  confirm 
by  signature,  firma  occurs  in  many  Romanic  languages  for  a 
signature,  and  the  English  "  firm  "  was  thus  used  till  the  i8th 
century.  From  a  transferred  use  came  the  meaning  of  a  business 
bouse.  In  the  Partnership  Act  1890,  persons  who  have  entered 
into  partnership  with  one  another  are  called  collectively  a  firm, 
and  the  name  under  which  their  business  is  carried  on  is  called 
the  firm-name. 

FIRMAMENT*  the  sky,  the  heavens.  In  the  Vulgate  the 
word  firmamenlum,  which  means  in  classical  Latin  a  strengthen- 
ing or  support  (firmare,  to  make  firm  or  strong)  was  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  anpkuna  {anpt&wff  to  make  firm  or  solid)  in 
the  LXX.,  which  translates  the  Heb.  rdqiya .  The  Hebrew 
p^bably  signifies  literally  "  expanse,"  and  is  thus  used  of  the 
expanse  or  vault  of  the  sky,  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived 
meaning  "  to  beat  out."  In  Syriac  the  verb  means  "  to  make 
firm,"  and  is  the  direct  source  of  the  Gr.  cnpktotm  and  the  Lat. 
firmamentum.  In  ancient  astronomy  the  firmament  was  the 
eighth  sphere  containing  the  fixed  stars  surroimding  the  seven 
spheres  of  the  planets. 

FIRMAN  (an  adaptation  of  the  Per.  fermdn,  k  mandate  or 
patent,  cognate  With  the  Sanskrit  pramdna,  a  measure,  authority), 
an  edict  Of  an  oriental  sovereign,  used  specially  to  designate 
decrees,  grants,  passports,  &c.,  issued  by  the  sultan  of  Turkey 
and  signed  by  one  of  his  ministers.  A  decree  bearing  the  sultan's 
sign-manual  and  drawn  up  with  special  formalities  is  termed  a 
hatti-skeriff  Arabic  words  meaning  a  line,  writing  or  command, 
and  lofty,  noble.  A  written  decree  of  an  Ottoman  sultan  is  also 
termed  an  trade,  tho  word  being  taken  from  the  Arab,  irddd, 
will,  volition,  order. 

FIRMICUS,  MATERNUS  JUUU8,  a  Latin  writer,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Constantine  and  his  successors.  About  the  year 
346  he  composed  a  work  entitled  De  erroribus  profanarum 
religionum,  which  he  inscribed  to  Constantius  and  Constans, 
the  sons  of  Constantine,  and  which  is  still  extant.  In  the  first 
part  (chs.  1-17)  he  attacks  the  false  objects  of  worship  among  the 
Oriental  culls;  in  the  second  (chs.  18-29)  he  discusses  a  number 
of  formulae  and  rites  connected  with  the  mysteries.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  work  is  fanatical  and  declamatory  rather  than 
argumentative,  and  is  thus  in  such  sharp  contrast  with  the 
eight  books  on  astronomy  (Libri  VIII.  Matkeseos)  bearing  the 
same  author's  name,  that  the  two  works  have  usually  been 
attributed  to  different  writers.  Mommsen  {Hermes  vol.  29, 
pp.  468-473)  has,  however,  shown  that  the  astronomy — ^a  work 
inteiiused  with  an  urbane  Neoplatonic  spirit — was  composed 
about  336  and  not  in  354  as  was  formerly  held.  When  we  add 
to  this  the  similarity  of  style,  and  the  fact  that  each  betrays  a 
connexion  with  Sicily,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  for  claiming 
the  same  author  for  the  two  books,  though  it  shows  that  in  the 
4lh  century  acceptance  of  Christianity  did  not  always  mean  an 
advance  in  ethical  standpoint. 

The  Christian  work  is  preserved  in  a  Palatine  MS.  in  the  Vatican 
library.  It  was  first  printed  at  Strassbure  in  1563.  and  has  been 
reprinted  several  times,  both  separately  ana  along  with  the  writings 
of  Minucius  Felix.  Cyprian  or  Amobius.  The  most  correct  editions 
are  those  by  Conr.  Bursian  (Leipzig.  1856).  and  by  C.  Halm,  in  his 
Minuctus  Felix  {Corp.  Scr.  Eccl.  Lat.  u.),  (Vienna.  1867).  The  Neo- 
platonist  work  was  nrst  prtnied  by  Aldus  Manutius  in  1501,  and  has 
often  been  reprinted.  For  full  discussions  see  G.  Ebert,  Cesck.  der 
ckr.  lat.  LiU.,  ed.  1889,  p.  129  ff.;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Patrologie, 
ed.  I90I.P.3S4* 
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FIRMINY— FIRST  OF  JUNE  (BATTLE) 


FIRMINT,-  a  town  of  ceDtral  France  in  the  department  of 
Loire,  8  m.  S.W.  of  St  Etienne  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  15,778. 
It  has  important  coal  mines  kno¥m  since  the  14th  centuiy  and 
extensive  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  goods,  including 
railway  material,  machinery  and  cannon.  Fancy  woollen 
hosiery  is  also  manufactured. 

FIRST-FOOT^  in  British  folklore,  especiaUy  that  of  the  north 
and  Scotland,  the  first  perspn  who  crosses  the  threshold  on 
Christmas  or  New  Year's  Eve.  Good  or  ill  luck  is  believed  to  be 
brought  the  house  by  First-Foot,  and  a  female  First-Foot  is 
regarded  with  dread.  In  Lancashire  a  light-haired  man  is  as 
unlucky  as  a  woman,  and  it  became  a  custom  for  dark-haired 
males  to  hire  themselves  out  to  "  take  the  New  Year  in."  In 
Worcestershire  luck  is  ensured  by  stopping  the  first  carol-singer 
who  appears  and  leading  him  through  the  house.  In  Yorkshire 
it  must  always  be  a  male  who  enters  the  house  first,  but  his 
fairness  is  no  objection.  In  Scotland  first-footing  was  always 
more  elaborate  than  in  England,  involving  a  subsequent  enter- 
tainment. 

FIRST  OF  JUNE,  Battle  of  the.  By  this  name  we  call  the 
great  naval  victory  won  by  Lord  Howe  over  the  French  fleet  of 
Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse,  on  the  ist  of  June  1794.  No  place 
name  can  be  given  to  it,  because  the  battle  was  fought  429  m. 
to  the  west  of  Ushant. 

The  French  people  were  suffering  much  distress  from  the  bad 
harvest  of  the  previous  year,  and  a  great  convoy  of  merchant 
ships  laden  with  com.  was  expected  from  America.  Admiral 
Vanstabel  of  the  French  navy  had  been  sent  to  escort  it  with 
two  ships  of  the  line  in  December  of  1793.  He  sailed  with  his 
charge  from  the  Chesapeake  on  the  i  ith  of  April  1794.  On  the 
previous  day  six  French  ships  of  the  line  left  Brest  to  meet 
Vanstabel  in  mid  ocean.  The  British  force  designed  to  intercut 
the  convoy  was  under  LordHowe,thcn  in  command  of  the  channel 
fleet.  He  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  and' of  May  with  34  sail 
of  the  line  and  15  smaller  vessels,  having  under  his  diarge 
nearly  a  hundred  merchant  ships  wl^ch  were  to  be  seen  clear  of 
the  Channel.  On  the  4th,  when  off  the  Lizard,  the  convoy  was 
sent  on  its  way  protected  by  8  line  of  battle  ships  and  6  or  7 
frigates.  Two  of  the  line  of  battle  ships  were  to  accompany 
them  throughout  the  voyage.  The  other  six  under  Rear-admirid 
Montagu  were  to  go  as  far  as  Cape  Finisterre,  and  were  then  to 
cruise  on  the  look-out  for  the  French  convoy  between  Cape 
Ortegal  and  Belle  Isle.  These  detachments  reduced  the  force 
under  Lord  Howe's  immediate  command  to  26  of  the  line  and 
7  frigates.  On  the  5th  of  May  he  was  off  Ushant,  and  sent 
frigates  to  reconnoitre  the  harbour  of  Brest.  They  reported  to 
him  that  the  main  French  fleet,  which  was  under  the  command 
of  Villaret-Joyeuse,  and  was  of  25  sail  of  the  line,  was  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  roads.  Howe  then  sailed  to  the  latitude  on  which 
the  convoy  was  likely  to  be  met  with,  knowing  that  if  the  French 
admiral  came  out  it  would  be  to  meet  the  ships  with  the  food  and 
cover  them  from  attack.  To  seek  the  convoy  was  therefore  the 
most  sure  way  of  forcing  Villaret-Joyeuse  to  action.  Till  the 
1 8th  the  British  fleet  continued  cruising  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
On  the  X9th  Lord  Howe  returned  to  Ushant  and  again  recon- 
noitred Brest.  It  was  then  seen  that  Villaret-Joyeuse  had  gone 
to  sea.  He  had  sailed  with  his  whole  force  on  the  i6lh  and  bad 
passed  close  to  the  British  fleet  on  the  Z7th,  unseen  in  a  fog. 
On  the  19th  the  French  admiral  was  informed  by  the  *'  Patriote  " 
(74)  that  Nielly  had  fallen  in  with,  and  had  captured,  the  British 
frigate  "  Castor  "  (32),  under  Captain  Thomas  Troubridge,  to- 
gether with  a  convoy  from  Newfoun(Uand.  On  the  same  day 
Villaret-Joyeuse  captured  part  of  a  Dutch  convoy  of  53  sail 
from  Lbbon.  On  the  19th  a  frigate  detached  by  Admiral  Montagu 
joined  Howe.  It  brought  information  that  Montagu  had  re- 
captured part  of  the  Newfoundland  convoy,  and  had  learnt  that 
Nielly  was  to  join  Vanstabel  at  sea,  and  that  their  combined 
force  would  be  9  sail  of  the  line.  Montagu  himself  had  steered  to 
cruise  on  the  route  of  the  convoy  between  the*  45th  and  47th 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Howe  now  steered  to  meet  his  sub- 
ordinate who,  he  considered,  would  be  in  danger  from  the  main 
French  fleet.    On  the  aist  he  recaptured  some  of  the  Dutch 


ships  taken  by  Villaret-Joyeuse.  From  them  he  kamt  that 
on  the  19th  the  French  fleet  had  been  in  latitude  47"  46'  N.  and  in 
longitude  xx*  22'  N.  and  was  steering  westward.  Judging  that 
Montagu  was  too  far  to  the  south  to  be  in  peril  from  ViUaret- 
Joyeuse,  and  considering  him  strong  enough  to  perform  the 
duty  of  intercepting  the  convoy,  Lord  Howe  decided  to  punue 
the  main  French  fleet.  The  wind  was  changeaUe  and  the 
weather  haxy.  It  was  not  till  the  28th  of  May  at  6.30  a.il  that 
the  British  fleet  caught  loght  of  the  enemy  in  47*  34'  N.  and 

13"  39'  W. 

The  wind  was  from  the  south-east,  and  the  French  were  to 
windward.  Villaret-Joyeuse  bore  down  to  a  distance  of  10  m. 
from  the  British,  and  then  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the  port  tack. 
It  was  difficult  for  the  British  fleet  to  force  an  action  from  lee«-ard 
if  the  French  were  unwilling  to  engage.  Lord  Howe  detached 
a  light  squadron  of  four  ships,  the  "  Bellerophon  "  (74),  *'  Russd  " 
(74),  "Marlborough"  (74)f  and  "Thunderer"  (74)  under 
Rear-admiral  Thomas  Paaley,  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  French 
line.  Villaret-Joyeiise  Mood  on  and  endeavoured  to  work  to 
windward.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Rear-admiral  Pasley's 
ships  began  to  come  up  with  the  last  of  the  French  line,  the 
"  R£volutionnairc  "  (xio).  A  partial  action  took  place  which 
went  on  till  after  dark;  other  British  vessels  joined.  The 
"  R£volutionnaire  "  was  so  damaged  that  she  was  compelled 
to  leave  her  fleet,  and  the  British  "  Audacious  "  (74)  was  also 
crippled  and  compelled  to  return  to  port.  The  "  R^.olution- 
naire  "  was  accompanied  by  another  liner.  During  the  night 
the  two  fleets  continued  on  the  same  course,  and  next  day  Howe 
renewed  his  attempts  to  fonce  an  action  from  leeward.  He 
tacked  his  fleet  in  succession — his  first  ship  tacking  first  and  the 
rest  in  order — in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  cut  through 
the  French  rear  and  gain  the  weather-gage.  Villaret-Joyeuse 
then  turned  all  his  ships  together  and  again  headed  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  British.  This  movement  brouf^t  him  nearer 
the  British  fleet,  and  another  partial  action  took  place  between 
the  van  of  each  force.  Seeing  that  the  French  admiral  was  not 
disposed  to  charge  home,  Howe  at  noon  once  more  ordered  his 
fleet  to  tack  in  succession.  His  signal  was  poorly  obeyed  by  the 
van,  and  his  object,  which  was  to  cut  through  the  Frendi  line, 
was  not  at  once  achieved.  But  the  admiral  himself  finally  set 
an  example  by  tacking  his  flagship,  the  "  Queen  Charlotte  " 
(100),  and  passing  through  the  French,  two  ships  from  the  end 
of  their  line.  He  was  followed  by  his  fleet,  and  Villaret-Joyeuse, 
seeing  the  peril  of  the  ships  in  bis  rear,  wore  all  his  ships  together 
to  help  them.  Both  forces  had  been  thrown  into  considerable 
confusion  by  these  movements,  but  the  British  had  gained  the 
weather-gage.  Villaret-Joyeuse  was  able  to  save  the  two  ships 
cut  off,  but  he  had  fallen  to  leeward  and  the  power  to  force  on  a 
battle  had  passed  to  Lord  Howe.  During  the  30th  the  fleets 
lost  sight  of  one  another  for  a  time.  The  French,  who  had  four 
ships  crippled,  had  been  joined  by  four  others,  and  were  agaia 
26  in  number,  including  the  "  Patriote." 

The  31st  of  May  passed  without  a  hostile  meeting  and  in  thick 
weather,  but  by  the  evening  the  British  were  dose  to  windward 
of  the  French.  As  Howe,  who  had  not  full  confidence  in  all  his 
captains,  did  not  wish  for  a  night  battle,  he  waited  till  the  foDov- 
ing  morning,  keeping  the  French  imder  observation  by  frigates. 
On  the  ist  of  June  they  were  in  the  same  relative  positions,  and 
at  about  a  quarter  past  eight  Howe  bore  down  on  the  Fmch, 
throwing  his  whole  line  on  them  at  once  from  end  to  end,  with 
orders  to  pass  through  from  windward  to  leeward,  and  so  to 
place  the  British  ships  on  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat.  It  was  a 
very  bold  departure  from  the  then  established  methods  of 
fighting,  and  most  honourable  in  a  man  of  sixty-eight,  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  old  school.  Its  essential  merit  was  that  it 
produced  a  close  m^«,  in  which  the  better  average  gunnery 
and  seamanship  of  the  British  fleet  would  tdl.  Lord  Howe's 
orders  were  not  fully  obeyed  by  all  his  captains,  but  a  signal 
victory  Was  won, — six  of  the  French  line  of  battle  ships  were 
taken,  and  one,  the  "  Vengeur,"  sunk.  The  convoy  escaped 
capture,  having  passed  over  the  spot  on  which  the  action  of  the 
aoth  May  was  fought,  on  the  following  day,  and  it  anchi^  at 
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Brest  on  the  3rd  of  June.    Iti  safe  arrival  went  far  to  console 

the  French  for  their  defeat.    The  failure  to  stop  it  was  forgotten 

in  England  in  the  pleasure  given  hy  the  victory. 

See  James's  Naeal  History,  voL  L  (1837);  and  Troode,  BataiOes 
namUes  ie  la  Fnmu  (1867).  (D.  H.) 

FIRTH.  CHARLES  HARDING  (1857-  ),  British  historian, 
was  bOm  at  Sheffield  on  the  i6tL  of  March  1857,  and  i^as  educated 
at  Clifton  C<^ege  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  At  his  univer- 
sity he  took  the  Stanhope  prize  for  an  essay  on  the  marquess 
Wellesley  in  1877,  became  lecturer  at  Pembroke  College  in  1887, 
and  fellow  of  All  Souls  College  in  1 901.  He  was  Ford's  lecturer 
in  English  history  in  1900,  and  became  regius  professor  of 
modem  history  at  Oxford  in  succession  to  F.  York  Powell  in 
1904.  Firth's  historical  work  was  almost  entirely  confined  to 
English  history  during  the  time  of  the  Great  Civil  War  and  the 
Commonwealth;  and  although  he  is  somewhat  overshadowed 
by  S.  R.  Gardiner,  a  worker  in  the  same  field,  his  books  are  of 
great  value  to  students  of  this  period.  The  chief  of  them  are: 
Lift  of  the  DukM  of  Newcastle  (1886);  Scotland  and  the  Common- 
joeaUh  (1895);  Scotland  and  the  Protectorate  (1899);  Narrative 
ef  General  VenabUs  (1900);  Oliver  Cromwell  (1900);  Cromwell^ 
Army  (1903);  and  the  standard  edition  of  iMdlou/s  Memosrs 
(1894).  He  also  edited  the  Clarke  Papers  (1891-1901),  and  Mrs 
Hutchinson's  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson  (1885),  and  wrote 
an  introduction  to  the  Stuart  Tracts  (1903),  besides  contributions 
to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  In  2909  he  published 
The  Last  Years  of  the  Protectorate. 

PIRTHt  MARK  (1819-1880),  English  iteel  manufacturer  and 
philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Sheffield  on  the  35th  of  April  1819, 
the  son  of  a  steel  smelter.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  Mark,  with  his 
brother/ left  school  to  join  their  father  in  the  foundry  where  he 
was  employed,  and  ten  years  later  the  three  together  started  a 
six-hole  furnace  of  their  own.  The  venture  proved  successful, 
and  besides  an  extensive  home  business,  they  soon  established 
a  large  American  connexion.  Their  huge  Norfolk  works  were 
erected  at  Sheffield  in  1849,  ^^^  still  greater  were  afterwards 
acquired  at  Whittington  in  Derbyshire  and  others  at  Clay  Wheels 
near  Wadsley.  The  manufacture  of  steel  blocks  for  ordnance 
was  the  principal  feature  of  their  business,  and  they  produced 
also  shot  and  heavy  forgings.  They  also  installed  a  plant 
for  the  p«oduction  of  steel  cores  for  heavy  guns,  and  for  some 
time  they  supplied  nearly  all  the  metal  used  for  gun  making 
by  the  British  government  and  a  large  proportion  of  that  used 
1^  the  French.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1848  Mark  Firth 
became  the  head  of  the  firm.  In  1869  he  built  and  endowed 
"  MariL  Firth's  Almshouses  "  at  Ranmoor  near  Sheffield,  and  in 
1875,  when  mayor,  he  presented  to  his  native  place  a  freehold 
park  of  thirty-six  acres.  He  founded  and  endowed  Firth  College, 
for  lectures  and  classes  in  connexion  with  the  extension  of 
university  education,  which  was  opened  in  1 879.  He  died  on  the 
38th  of  November  x88o,  and  was  accorded  a  public  funeral. 

FIROZABAD,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Fars,  73  m. 
S.  of  Shiraa,  in  38*  51'  N.  Pop.  about  3000.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  plain,  15  m.  long  and  7  m.  broad,  well  watered  by 
the  river  Khoja  which  flows  through  it  from  north  to  south. 
•The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  and  ditch.  Three  or  four 
miles  north-west  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
and  of  a  large  buQding  popularly  known  as  the  fire-temple  of 
Ardaahlr,  and  beyond  them  on  the  face  of  the  rock  in  the  gorge 
throoipi  which  the  river  enters  the  plain  are  two  Sassanian 
bas-reliefs. 

The  river  leaves  the  plain  by  a  narrow  gorge  at  the  southem 
end,  and  according  to  PerMan  history  it  was  there  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  when  unable  to  capture  the  ancient  dty,  built 
a  dike  across  the  gorge,  thus  damming  up  the  water  of  the  river 
and  turning  the  plain  into  a  lake  and  submer^ng  the  city  and 
villages.  The  lake  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the  3rd 
century,  when  Ardashir,  the  first  Sassanian  monarch,  drained 
it  by  destroying  the  dike.  He  built  a  new  dty,  called  it  GOr, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  one  of  the  five  great  provinces  or 
divisions  of  Fars.  Firax  (or  Peroz,  f.v.),  one  of  Ardashir's 
successors,  called  the  district  after  his  name  Firftzabad  ("  the 


abode  of  Firuz  "),  but  the  name  of  the  dty  remained  GQr  until 
Azud  cd  Dowleh  (Adod  addaula)  (949-983)  changed  it  to  its 
present  name.  He  did  this  because  be  frequently  resided  at  Gdr, 
and  the  name  meaning^also  "  a  grave  "  gave  rise  to  unpleasant 
allusions,  for  instance,  "  People  who  go  to  GQr  (grave)  never 
return  ahve;  our  king  goes  to  Gdr  (the  town)  several  times  a 
year  and  is  not  dead  yet.*' 

The  district  has  twenty  villages  and  produces  much  wheat 
and  rice.  It  is  said  that  the  rice  of  FirOzabad  bears  sixty- 
fold.  (A.  H.-S.) 

FIROZKOH.  a  small  province  of  Persia,  with  a  population 
of  about  5000,  paying  a  yeariy  revenue  of  about  £500.  Its  chief 
place  is  a  village  of  the  same  name  picturesquely  situated  in  a 
valley  of  the  Elburz,  about  90  m.  east  of  Teheran,  at  an  elevation 
of  6700  ft.  and  in  35^  46'  N.  and  53"  ,48'  E.  It  has  post  and 
telegraph  offices  and  a  population  of  3500.  A  precipitous  clifl 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  is  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  an 
andent  fort  popularly  ascribcKi  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

FISCHART.  JOHAHN  (c.  z  545-1 59i)>  German  satirist  and 
publidst,  was  bom,  probably  at  Strassburg  (but  according  to 
some  accounts  at  Mainz),  in  or  about  the  year  1545,  and  was 
educated  at  Worms  in  the  house  of  Kaspar  Schdd,  whom  in  the 
preface  to  his  Eulenspiegd  he  mentions  as  his  "cousin  and 
preceptor."  He  appears  to  have  travelled  in  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, France  and  ^gland,  and  on  his  return  to  have  taken  the 
degree  of  doctor  juris  at  Basel.  From  1 575  to  1581,  within  which 
period  most  of  his  works  were  written,  he  lived  with,  and  was 
probably  associated  in  the  business  of,  bis  sister's  husband, 
Bernhard  Jobin,  a  printer  at  Strassburg,  who  published  many 
of  his  books.  In  2581  Fischart  was  attached,  as  advocate  to 
the  Reichskammergericht  (imperial  court  of  appeal)  at  Spires, 
and  in  1583,  when  he  married,  was  appointed  Amlmann  (magis- 
trate) at  Forbach  near  Saarbrilcken.  Here  he  died  in  the  winter 
of  1 590-1 591.  Fischart  wrote  under  various  fdgned  names, 
such  as  Mentzer,  Menzer,  Reznem,  Huldrich  Elloposkleros, 
Jesuwalt  Pickhart,  Winhold  Alkofribas  WUstblutus,  Ulrich 
Mansehr  von  Treubach,  and  Im  Fischen  Gilt's  Mischen;  and  it 
is  partly  owing  to  this  fact  that  there  is  doubt  whether  some  of 
the  works  attributed  to  him  are  really  his.  More  than  50  satirical 
works,  however,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  remain  authentic, 
among  which  are — Nachtrab  oder  Nebdkrdh  (1570),  a  satire 
against  one'Ji^kob  Rabe,  who  had  become  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  Von  Si  Dominici  des  Predigermdnchs 
und  St  Francisci  BarfUssers  artlichem  Leben  (1571),  a  poem  with 
the  expressive  motto  "  Sie  haben  Nasen  vnd  riechen's  nit " 
(Ye  have  noses  and  smell  it  not),  written  to  defend  the  Protestants 
against  certain  wicked  accusations,  one  of  which  was  that  Luther 
held  communion  with  the  devil;  Eulenspiegd  Rcimensweis 
(written  1571,  published  1573);  AUer  Praktik  Crossmutter 
(1572),  after  Rabelais's  Prognostication  Pantagrueline;  Fldh 
HoMy  Weiber  Trax  (1573),  in  which  he  describ^  a  battle  be- 
tween fleas  and  women;  Ajfentheuerliche  und  ungeheuerliche  Ce^ 
schichtschrift  vom  Leben,  Rhalen  und  Thalen  der . . .  Hddcn 
und  Herren  Grandgusier  Gargantoa  und  Pantagrud,  also  after 
Rabelais  (1575,  and  again  under  the  modified  title,  Naupcn- 
geheurliche  Ceschichthlitterung^  X577);  Neue  kUnsUiche  Figuren 
biblischer  Historien  (1576);  Anmahnung  sur  christlichen  Kinder^ 
Mucht  (1576);  Das  gfUckhaffl  Schiff  von  Zurich  (1576,  repub- 
lished 1838,  with  an  introduction  by  the  poet  Ludwig  Uhland), 
a  poem  commemorating  the  adventure  of  a  company  of 
Zurich  arquebusiers,  who  sailed  from  their  native  town  to 
Strassburg  in  one  day,  and  brought,  as  a  proof  of  this  feat,  a 
kettleful  ol  Hirsebrei  (millet),  which  had  been  cooked  in  Zttricb, 
still  warm  into  Strassburg,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
verb "  perseverance  overcomes  all  difficulties  ";  Podag^amnUsch 
TrostbUckkin  {isn)\  Philosophisch  EhzuchtbUcfilein  {iSjS);  the 
celebrated  Bienenhorb  des  heUigen  rdmischen  Immenschwarms, 
&c..  a  modification  of  the  Dutch  De  roomsche  Byen-Korf,  by 
Philipp  Maroix  of  St  Aldegonde,  published  in  1579  and  reprinted 
in  1847;  Der  heilig  Brotkorb  (1580),  after  Calvin's  Traiti  des 
relignes;  Das  vierh9mige  JesuiterkMllein,  a  rhymed  satire 
against  the  Jesuits  (1580);  and  a  number  of  smaller  poem 
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To  Ftsdurt  also  hftve  been  attributed  some  "Psalmen  und 
geistliche  Lieder  "  which  i^>peared  in  a  Strassbuxg  hymn-book 
of  1576. 

Fischart  had  studied  not  only  the  ancient  literatures,  but  also 
those  of  Italy,  France,  the  Netherlands  and  England.  He 
was  a  lawyer,  a  theologian,  a  satirist  and  the  most  powerful 
Protestant  publicist  ci  the  counter-reformation  period;  in 
politics  he  was  a  republican.  Above  all,  he  is  a  master  of 
language,  and  was  indefatigable  with  his  pen.  His  satire  was 
levelled  mercilessly  at  all  perversities  in  the  public  and  private 
life  of  his  time — at  astrological  superstition,  scholastic  pedantry, 
ancestral  pride,  but  especially  at  the  papal  dignity  and  the 
lives  of  the  priesthood  and  the  Jesuits.  He  indulged  in  the 
wildest  witticisms,  the  most  abandoned  caricature;  but  all 
this  he  did  with  a  serious  purpose. '  As  a  poet,  he  is  characterized 
by  the  doquence  and  picturcsquenessof  his  style  and  the  symboli- 
cal language  he  employed.  Thirty  years  after  Fischart 's  death 
his  writings,  once  so  popular,  were  almost  entirely  forgotten. 
Recalled  to  the  public  attention  by  Johann  Jakob  Bodmer  and 
Gotthold  Ephraim  Leasing,  it  is  only  recently  that  his  works 
have  come  to  be  a  subject  of  investigation,  and  hu  position 
in  German  literature  to  be  fuUy  understood. 

Fretherr  von  Meusebach,  whose  valuable  collection  of  Ftadiart's 
works  has  paaaed  into  the  posaeasion  of  the  royal  library  in  Berlin, 
deals  in  his  Fischartsludien  (Uallc,  i879)  with  the  creat  satirist. 
Fischart *B  poetical  works  were  published  by  Hermann  Kurz  in  three 
volumes  (Letprig.  1866-1868):  and  selections  by  K.  Goedeke 
(Leipzig,  1800)  and  by  A.  HauRen  in  KOrachner's  Deutsche  National- 
literatur  (Stuttgart,  189^);  Die  Geschicktklitteruug  and  some  minor 
writings  appeared  m  ^ineible's  Ktostert  vols.  7  and  10  (Stuttgart, 
1847-1848).  Das  tlAckhafft  Sckiff  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
critical  editbn  by  jT  Baechtold  (iSiSo).  See  for  further  biographical 
details,  Erich  Schmidt  in  the  AUgemeine  ieutscke  Biograpkte^  vol.  7 ; 
A.  F.  C.  Vilmar  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyctopaedte;  W.  Wacker- 
nagel,  Johann  Fischart  von  Strqssburg  und  Basets  Anteil  an  ihm  (and 
ed.,  Basel.  1875);  P.  Scsaon,  Etude  sur  Jean  Fischart  (Paris.  1889); 
and  A.  Hauffen,  "  Fischart-Studien  "  (in  Euphorion,  1896-1909). 

nSCHBR,  EMIL  (1853-  ),  German  chemist,  was  born  at 
Et£&kirchen,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  9th  of  October  1852, 
his  father  being  a  merchant  and  manufacturer.  After  studying 
chemistry  at  Bonn,  he  migrated  toStrassburg,  where  he  graduated 
as  Ph.D.  in  1874.  He  then  acted  as  assistant  to  Adolf  von 
Baeyer  at  Munich  for  eight  years,  after  which  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  chemistry  successively  at  Erlangen  (1882)  and 
Wiirzburg  (1885).  In  1892  he  succeeded  A.  W.  von  Hofmann 
as  professor  of  chemistry  at  Berlin.  Emil  Fischer  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  organic  chemistry,  and  his  investigations 
are  characterized  by  an  originality  of  idea  and  readiness  of 
resource  which  make  him  the  master  of  this  branch  of  experi- 
mental chemistry.  In  his  hands  no  substana  seemed  too 
complex  to  admit  of  analysis  or  of  synthesis;  and  the  more 
intricate  and  involved  the  subjects  of  his  investigations  the  more 
strongly  shown  is  the  conspicuous  skill  in  pulling,  as  it  were, 
atom  from  atom,  until  the  mol^ule  stood  revealed,  and,  this 
accomplished,  the  same  skill  combined  atom  with  atom  until 
the  molecule  was  regenerated.  His  forte  was  to  enter  fields 
where  others  had  done  little  except  break  the  ground;  and  his 
researches  in  many  cases  completely  elucidated  the  problem  in 
hand,  and  where  the  solution'  was  not  entire,  his  methods  and 
results  almost  always  contained  the  key  to  the  situation. 

In  1875,  the  year  following  his  engagement  with  von  Baeyer, 
he  published  his  discoverer  of  the  organic  derivatives  of  a  new  com- 

K>und  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  which  he  named  hydrazine  (9.0.). 
c  investigatedboth  the  aromatic  and  aliphatic  denvatives,  estab- 
lishing their  relation  to  the  diazo  compounds,  and  he  perceived  the 
readiness  with  which  they  entered  into  combination  with  other 
substancestgivingorigin  to  a  wealth  of  hitherto  unknown  compounds. 
Of  such  condensation  products  undoubtedly  the  most  important  are 
the  hydrazones,  whtcn  result  from  the  interaction  with  aldehydes 
and  ketones.  His  observations,  published  in  1886,  that  such  hydra- 
zones,  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  zinc  chloride,  yielded 
derivatives  of  indol,  the  pyrrol  of  the  benzene  scries  and  the  parent 
substance  of  indigo,  were  a  valuable  confirmation  of  the  views 
advanced  by  his  ntaster,  von  Baeyer,  on  the  subject  of  indigo  and 
the  many  substances  related  to  it.  Of  greater  moment  was  his 
discovery  thai  phenyl  hydrazine  reacted  with  the  sugars  to  form 


substances  which  he  named  osazones,  and  which,  betnc  liigfaly 
crystalline  and  readily  formed,  served  to  identify  such  carbohydrates 
more  definitely  than  had  been  previously  possible.  He  next  turned 
to  the  rosanilinedyertuflTs  ^the  magenta  oTSir  W.  H'.  Perkin).  and  to 
collaboration  with  his  cousin  Otto  Fischer  (b.  1853),  then  at  Munich 
and  afterwards  professor  at  Erlangen,  who  has  since  identified 
himself  nuiinly  with  the  compounds  of  this  and  related  groups,  he 
published  papers  in  1878  and  1879  which  indubitably  estabuaJicd 
that  these  dyestulTs  were  derivatives  of  triphenyl  methane.  Fischer's 
next  research  was  concerned  with  compounds  related  to  uric  ackL 
Here  the  ground  had  been  broken  more  especially  by  von  Baeyer. 
but  praaically  all  our  knowledge  of  the  so-called  punn  group  (the 
word  purin  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  phrase  pmrmm 
uricum)  is  due  to  Fischer.  In  1881-1882  he  puoUshed  papers  whkh 
established  the'formulae  of  uric  acid,  xanthine,  caffeine,  theobromiae 
and  some  other  compounds  of  this  group.  But  his  greatest  work 
in  this  field  was  instituted  in  1894,  when  he  commenced  his  great 
series  of  papers,  wherein  the  compounds  above  mentioned  were  all 
referred  to  a  nitrogenous  base,  purin  (q.v.).  The  base  itadf  was 
obtained,  but  only  after  much  difficulty;  and  an  immense  aeries  ot 
derivatives  were  fmpared,  some  of  which  were  patented  in  view  of 
possible  therapeutical  applications.*  These  researches  were  pub- 
lished in  a  collected  form  in  1907  with  the  title  Unlersuckuugtn  im 
der  Puringruppe  (1882-1906).  The  first  sUge  of  his  purin  work 
successfully  accomplished,  he  next  attacked  the  sugar  group.  Here 
the  pioneer  work  was  again  of  little  moment,  and  Fischer  may  be 
regarded  as  the  prime  investigator  in  this  field.  His  researches  may 
be  taken  as  commencing  in  1883;  and  the  results  are  unparalleled 
in  importance  in  the  history  of  organic  chemistry.  The  chemical 
complexity  of  these  carbohydrates,  and  the  difficulty  with  wfaicii 
they  could  be  got  into  a  manageable  form — they  generally  appeared 
as  syrups — occasioned  much  experimental  oimculty;  but  these 
trouoles  were  little  in  comparison  with  the  complicatipas  due  to 
stereochemical  relations.    However,  Fischer  synthcsicMl  fructos^ 

Klucose  and  a  great  number  of  other  sugars,  and  having  showed 
ow  to  deduce,  for  instance,  the  formulae  of  the  16  stereoisomeric 
glucoses,  he  prepared  several  stereoisomerides,  thereby  completing 
a  most  brilliant  experimental  research,  and  simultaneously  oonfinn* 
ing  the  van't  Hoif  theory  of  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom  (sec 
Stbrbo-Isoherism).  The  study  of  the  sugars  brought  in  its  traia 
the  necessity  for  examining  the  nature,  properties  and  reactioas  o€ 
substances  which  bring  about  the  decomposition  known  as  fermenta- 
tion (q.v.).  Fischer  attacked  the  problem  presented  by  ferments 
and  enzymes,  and  although  we  as  yet  know  little  of  this  com|4ex 
subject,  to  Fischer  is  due  at  least  one  very  important  discovery, 
viz.  that  there  exjsts  some  relation  between  the  chemical  constitution 
of  a  sugar  and  the  ferment  and  enzyme  which  breaks  it  down.  The 
magnitude  of  his  researches  in  this  field  may  be  gauged  by  his 
collected  papers,  Unlersuchungen  uber  Kohlenhydrate  mm  Fermeutg 
(1884-19018),  pp.  viii. -1-012  (Beriin.  1909). 

From  the  sugars  and  ferments  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  the  subject 
of  the  proteins,  substances  which  are  more  directly  connected  wi^ 
life  processes  than  anjr  others.  The  chemistry  oil  the  proteins,  a 
subject  which  bids  fair  to  be  Fischer's  great  lifework,  presents 
difficulties  which -are  probably  without  equal  in  the  wh^  fiekl  of 
chemistry,  partly  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  chemical  com- 
plexity of  tne  substances  involved,  and  partly  upon  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  chemical  reactions  are  brought  about  in  the  living 
organism.  But  by  the  introduction  of  new  methods,  Fisdier  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  down  the  complex  albuminoid  substances  into 
amino  acids  and  other  nitrogenous  compounds,  the  constitutiona 
of  most  of  which  have  been  solved ;  and  by  bringing  about  the  re- 
combination of  these  units,  appropriately  chosen,  he  prepared 
synthetic  peptides  which  approximate  to  the  natural  products. 
His  methods  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  octadeca-peptide  of  the 
molecular  weight  1211,  exceeding  that  of  any  oth«-  synthetic 
compound ;  but  even  this  compound  falls  far  short  of  the  simplest 
natural  peptide,  which  has  a  molecular  weight  of  from  2000  to  xooo. 
He  considers,  however,  that  the  synthesis  01  more  conyfdex  praducts 
is  only  a  matter  of  trouble  and  cost.  His  researches  made  from  1899 
to  1906  have  been  published  with  the  title  Untersuckunmm  Uber 
Aminosauren,  Polv^ptides  und  Proteine  (Berlin,  1907).  The  extra- 
ordinary merit  of  his  man^r  researches  has  been  recognized  by  all  tbie 
important  scientific  societies  in  the  world,  and  he  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  prize  for  chemistry  in  1902.  Under  his  control  the  labontory 
at  Berlin  became  one  of  the  most  important  in  existence,  and  has 
attracted  to  it  a  constant  stream  of  brilliant  pupils,  many  of  whom 
are  to  be  associated  with  much  of  the  experimental  work  iadis- 
solubly  connected  with  Fischer. 

FISCHER.  ERNST  KURO  BBRTHOLD  (1824-1907),  German 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Sandewalde  in  Silesia,  on  the  23rd  of 
July  1824.  After  studying  philosophy  at  Leipzig  and  Halle, 
he  became  a  privat-docent  at  Heidelberg  in  1850.  The  Badea 
government  in  1853  laid  an  embargo  op  his  teaching  owii^  to 

*  For  a  brief  review  of  the  pharmacology  (rfpurin  derivatives  see 
F.  Francis  and  J.  M.  Forteacue-Brinkdale,  Tia  ChemUal  Hosii  af 
Pharmacology  (1908). 
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his  liberal  idets,  but  the  effect  of  this  was  to  rouse  considerable 

sympathy  for  his  views,  and  in  1856  he  obtained  a  professorship 

at  Jena,  where  he  soon  acquired  great  influence  by  the  dignity 

of  his  personal  character.    In  1872,  on  teller's  removal  to  Berlin, 

Fischer  succeeded  him  as  professor  of  philosophy  and  the  history 

of  modem  German  literature  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  died  on 

the  4th  of  July  .1967.    His  part  in  philosophy  was  that  of  historian 

and  commentator,  for  which  he  was  especially  qualified  by  his 

remarkable  clearness  of  exposition;  his  point  of  view  is  in  the 

main  Hegelian.    His  Geschichte  der  neuern  PkUosophie  (1852- 

1893,  new  ed.  1897)  is  perhaps  the  most  accredited  modern  book 

of  its  kind,  and  he  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of 

Kant,  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Spinoza,  Lessing,  Schiller 

and  Schopenhauer. 

Some  of  bis  numerous  works  have  been  translated  into  EnRlish : 
Francis  Bacon  af  Vtndam^  by  J.  Oxenford  (1857);  The  Life  and 
Character  of  Benedict  SfAnoaa,  by  Frida  Schmidt  (1882):  A  Com- 
mentary on  Kanfi  Krittk  of  Pure  Reason,  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy  (1866): 
Descartes  and  kit  School,  by  J.  P.  Gordy  (1887) ;  A  Critique  of  Kant, 
by  W.  S.  Hough  (1888);  ace  also  H.  Falkcnheim.  Knno  Fischer  und 
dte  titterar-historische  Melhode  (1892);  and  bibliography  in  J.  M. 
Baldwin's  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  (1905). 

FISH,  HAMILTON  (1808-1893),  American  statesman,  was 
bom  in  New  York  City  on  the  3rd  of  August  1808.  His  father, 
Nicholas  Fish  (i 758-1833),  served  in  the  American  army  during 
the  War  of  American  Independence,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  The  son  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in 
1827,  and  in  1830  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  practised  only 
a  short  time.  In  1843-1845  he  was  a  Whig  representative  in 
Congress.  He  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor 
of  New  York  in  1846,  and  was  defeated  by  Addison  Gardner 
(Democrat);  but  when  in  1847  Gardner  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  state  court  of  appeals,  Fish  was  elected  (November  1847) 
to  complete  the  term  (to  January  1849).  He  was  governor  of 
New  Yoric  state  from  1849  to  1851,  and  was  United  States 
senator  in  1851-1857,  acting  with  the  Republicans  during  the 
last  part  of  hi&  term.  In  i86i-i86a  he  was  associated  with  John 
A.  Dix,  William  M.  Evarts,  William  E.  Dodge,  A.  T.  Stewart, 
John  Jacob  Astor,  and  other  New  York  men,  on  the  Union 
Defence  Committee,  which  (from  April  as,  z86i,  to  April  30, 
1862)  co-operated  with  the  municipal  government  in  the  raising 
and  equipinng  of  troops,  .and  disbuised  more  than  a  million 
dollars  for  the  relief  of  New  York  volunteers  and  their  families. 
-Fish  was  secretary  of  stale  during  President  Grant's  two  ad- 
ministrations (186^1877).  He  conducted  the  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  the  8th  of  May 
1 87 1,  under  which  (Article  x)  the  "Alabama  claims"  were 
referred  to  arbitration,  and  the  same  disposition  (Article  34) 
was  made  of  the  "  San  Juan  Boundary  'Dispute,"  concerning 
the  Oregon  boundary  line.  In  187 1  Fish  presided  at  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Washington  between  Spain  and  the  allied  republics 
of  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador  and  Bolivia,  which  resulted  in  the 
formulation  (April  1 2)  of  a  general  tmce  between  those  countries, 
to  last  indefinitely  and  not  to  be  broken  by  any  one  of  them 
wiihout  three  years'  notice  given  through  the  United  States; 
and  it  was  chiefly  due  to  his  restraint  and  moderation  that  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  "  Virginius  Affair  "  was  reached 
by  the  United  States  and  Spain  (1873).  Fish  was  vice-president- 
general  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  from  1848  to  1854, 
and  president-general  from  1854  until  his  death.  He  died  in 
Garrison,  New  York,  on  the  7th  of  September  1893. 

His  son,  Nicholas  Fish  (iA^6-i902),  was  appointed  second 
secretary  of  legation  at  Berlin  in  1S71,  became  secretary  in 
1874,  and  was  ckargi  d'affaires  at  Berne  in  187  7- 1881,  and 
minister  to  Belgium  in  1882-1886,  after  which  he- engaged  in 
banking  in  New  York  City. 

FISH  (O.  Eng.  fisc,  a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languaiges, 
cf.  Dutch  nsch,  Ger.  Fisch,  Goth,  fishs,  cognate  with  the  Lat. 
piscis)t  the  common  name  of  that  class  of  vertebrate  animals 
which  lives  exclusively  in  water,  breathes  through  gills,  and 
whose  limbs  take  the  form  of  fins  (see  Ichthyology).  The 
article  Fishckrs  deals  with  the  subject  from  the  economic  and 
point  of  view,  and  Amclino  with  the  catching  of 


fish  as  a  sport.  The  constellation  and  sign  of  the  zodiac  known 
as  "  the  fishes  "  is  treated  under  Pisces. 

The  fish  was  an  early  symbol  of  Christ  in  primitive  and  medieval 
Christian  art.  The  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  initial  letters 
of  the  names  and  titles  of  Jesus  in  Greek,  viz.  'Iif(roi}f  ^fnarifs, 
OmD  *Ti^,  Diimip,  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour,  which 
together  spell  the  6reek  word  for  "  fish,"  ^x^trt.  The  fish  is 
also  said  to  be  represented  in  the  oval-shaped  figure,  pointed  at 
both  endsv  and  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  circles.  This 
figure,  also  known  as  the  vesica  piscis,  is  common  in  ecclesiastical 
seals  and  as  a  glory  or  aureole  in  paintings  of  sculpture,  surround- 
ing figures  of  the  Trinity,  saints,  &c.  The  figure  is,  however, 
sometimes  referred  to  the  almond,  as  typifying  virginity;  the 
French  name  for  the  symbol  is  Amande  mystique. 

The  word  "  fish  "  is  used  in  many  technical  senses.  Thus 
it  is  used  of  the  purchase  used  in  raising  the  flukes  of  an  anchor 
to  the  bill-board;  of  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal  used  to  strengthen 
a  sprung  mast  or  yard;  and  of  a  plate  of  metal  used,  as  in  railway 
construction,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  meeting-place  of  two 
rails.  This  word  is  of  doubtful  origin,  but  it  is  probably  an 
adaptation  of  the  Fr.  fiche^  that  which  "  fixes,"  a  peg.  This 
word  also  appears  in  the  English  form  "  fish,"  in  the  metal, 
pcai4  or  bone  counters,  sometimes  made  in  the  form  of  fish,  used 
for  scoring  points,  &c.,  in  many  games. 

FISHER,  ALVAN  (i 792-1863),  American  portrait-painter, 
was  born  at  Needham,  Massachusetts,  on  the  9th  of  August  1 792. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  country  shop,  and 
subsequently  was  employed  by  the  village  house  painter,  but  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  began  to  paint  portrait  heads,  {illeroat- 
ing  with  rural  scenes  and  animals,  for  which  he  found  patrons 
at  modest  prices.  In  ten  years  he  had  saved  enough  to  go  to 
Europe,  studying  at  the  Paris  schools  and  copying  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Louvre.  Upon  his  return  he  became  one  of  the  recognized 
group  of  Massachusetts  portrait-painters.  Along  with  Doughty, 
Harding  and  Alexander,  in  183 1,  he  held  an  exhibition  of  his 
work  in  Boston — perhaps  the  first  joint  display  by  painters 
ever  held  in  that  city.  Though  he  had  considerable  talent  for 
landscape,  a  lack  of  patronage  for  such  work  caused  him  to 
confine  himself  to  portraiture,  in  which  he  was  moderately 
successful.  He  died  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  on  the  i6th  of  February 
1863. 

FISHER,  QBOROB  PARK  (1827-1909),  American  theologian, 
was  born  at  Wrentham,  Massachusetts,  on  the  loth  of  August 
1827.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1847,  and  at  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1851,  spent  three  years  in 
study  in  Germany,  was  college  preacher  and  professor  of  divinity 
at  Yale  College  in  1854-1861,  and  was  Titus  Street  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  hbtory  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School  in  186X-190X, 
when  he  was  made  professor  emeritus.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Histbrical  Association  in  1 897-1 898.  His  writings  have 
given  him  high  rank  as  an  authority  on  ecclesiastical  history. 
They  include  Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity 
(1865);  History,  of  the  Rtformation  (1873),  republished  in  several 
revisions;  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity  {iSj 7);  Discussions 
in  History  and  Theology  (1880);  Outlines  of  Universal  History 
(1886);  History  of  the  Christian  Church  (1887);  The  Nature 
and  Method  of  Reodation  (1890);  Manual  of  Natural  Theology 
(1893);  A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  in  the  "Interna- 
tional Theological  Library"  (1896);  and  A  Brief  History  of 
Nations  (1896).    He  died  on  the  20th  of  December  1909. 

FISHER,  JOHN  {c.  1469-1535),  English  cardinal  and  bishop  of 
Rochester,  bom  at  Beverly,  received  his  first  education  at  the 
collegiate  church  there.  In  1484  he  went  to  Michael  House, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took -his  degrees  in  arts  in  1487  and  1491, 
and,  after  filling  several  offices  in  the  university,  became  master 
of  his  college  in  1499.  He  took  orders;  and  his  reputation  for 
learning  and  piety  attracted  the  notice  of  Margaret  Beaufort, 
mother  of  Henry  VII.,  who  made  him  her  confessor  and  chaplain. 
In  1 501  he  became  vice-chancellor;  and  later  on,  when  chancellor, 
he  was  able  to  forward,  if  not  to  initiate  entirely,  the  beneficent 
schemes  of  his  patroness  in  the  foundations  of  St.  John's  and 
Christ's  colleges^  in  addition  to  two  lectureships,  in  Greek 
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and  Hebrew.  His  love  for  Cambridge  never  waned,  and  his 
own  benefactions  took  the  form  of  scholarships,  fellowships  and 
lectures.  In  1503  he  was  the  first  Margaret  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge; and  the  following  year  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Rochester, 
to  which  he  remained  faithful,  although  the  richer  sees  of  Ely 
and  Lincoln  were  offered  to  him.  He  was  nominated  as  one  of 
the  English  prelates  for  the  Lateran  council  (151 2),  but  did  not 
attend.  A  man  of  strict  and  simple  life,  he  did  not  hesitate  at 
the  legatine  synod  of  1 517  to  censure  the  clergy,  in  the  presence 
of  the  brilliant  Wolsey  himself,  for  their  greed  of  gain  and  love  of 
display;  and  in  the  convocation  of  1523  he  freely  opposed  the 
cardinal's  demand  for  a  subsidy  for  the  war  in  Flanders.  A 
great  friend  of  Erasmus,  whom  he  invited  to  Cambridge,  whibt 
earnestly  working  for  a  reformation  of  abuses,  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  attacked  doctrine;  and  he  preached  at 
Paul's  Cross  (i 2th  of  May  1 52 1)  at  the  burning  of  Luther's  books. 
Although  he  was  not  the  author  of  Henry's  book  against  Luther, 
he  joined  with  his  friend,  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  writing  a  reply 
to  the  scurrilous  rejoinder  made  by  the  reformer.  He  retained 
the  esteem  of  the  king  until  the  divorce  proceedings  began  in 
1527;  and  then  he  set  himself  sternly  in  favour  of  the  validity 
of  the  marriage.  He  was  Queen  Catherine's  confessor  and  her 
only  champion  and  advocate.  He  appeared  on  her  behalf  before 
the  legates  at  filackfriars;  and  wrote  a  treatise  against  the 
divorce  that  was  widely  read. 

Recognizing  that  the  true  aim  of  the  scheme  of  church  reform 
brought  forward  in  parliament  in  1529  was  to  put  down  the  only 
moral  force  that  could  withstand  the  royal  will,  he  energetic- 
ally opposed  the  reformation  of  abuses,  which  doubtless  under 
other  circumstances  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  accept! 
In  convocation,  when  the  supremacy  was  discussed  (nth  of 
February  1531),  he  declared  that  acceptance  would  cause  the 
clergy  "  to  be  hissed  out  of  the  society  of  God's  holy  Catholic 
Church  ";  and  it  was  his  influence  that  brought  in  the  saving 
clause,  quantum  per  legem  Dei  licet.  By  listening  to  the  revela- 
tions of  the  "  tioly  Maid  of  Kent,"  the  nun  Elizabeth  Barton 
(7.9.),  he  was  charged  with  misprision  of  treason,  and  was  con- 
demned to  the  loss  of  his  goods  and  to  imprisonment  at  the  king's 
will,  penalties  he  was  allowed  to  compound  by  a  fine  of  £300 
(25th  of  March  1534).  Fisher  was  summoned  (13th  of  April) 
to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Succession,  which  he 
was  ready  to  do,  were  it  not  that  the  preamble  stated  that  the 
offspring  of  Catherine  were  illegitimate,  and  prohibited  all  faith, 
trust  and  obedience  to  any  foreign  authority  or  potentate. 
Refusing  to  take  the  oath,  he  was  committed  (15th  of  April)  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  suffered  greatly  from  the  rigours  of  a  long 
confinement.  On  the  passing  of  the  Actof  Supremacy  (November 
1534),  in  which  the  saving  clause  of  convocation  was  omitted, 
he  was  attainted  and  deprived  of  his  see.  The  coundl,  with 
Thomas  Cromwell  at  their  head,  visited  him  on  the  7th  of  May 
1535,  and  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  supreme  head  of 
the  church  was  the  ground  of  his  triaL  The  constancy  of  Fisher, 
while  driving  Henry  to  a  fury  that  knew  no  bounds,  won  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  Christain  worid,  where  he  had  been 
long  known  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  bishops  of  the 
time.  Paul  III. ,  who  had  begun  his  pontificate  with  the  intention 
of  purifying  the  curia,  was  unaware  of  the  grave  danger  in  which 
Fisher  lay;  and  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  the  king  with  the 
bishop,  created  him  (20th  of  May  1535)  cardinal  priest  of  St 
Vitalis.  When  the  news  arrived  in  England  it  sealed  his  fate. 
Henry,  in  a  rage,  declared  that  if  the  pope  sent  Fisher  a  hat  there 
should  be  no  head  for  it.  The  cardinal  was  brought  to  trial  at 
Westminster  (17th  of  June  153s)  on  the  charge  that  he  did 
"  openly  declare  in  EngUsh  that  the  king,  our  sovereign  lord, 
Is  not  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and 
was  condemned  to  a  traitor's  death  at  Tyburn,  a  sentence 
afterwards  changed.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  2  2nd 
of  June  zs3Sf  After  saying  the  Te  Deum  and  the  psalm  /)• 
te  Dcmine  speran.  His  body  was  buried  first  at  AU  Hallows, 
Barking,  and  then  removed  to  St.  Peter's  ad  vincula  in  the  Tower, 
where  it  lies  beside  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  His  head  was 
exposed  on  London  Bridge  and  then  thrown  into  the  river.    As 


a  champion  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  as  the  only  one  of 
the  English  bishops  that  dared  to  resist  the  king's  will,  Fisbcr 
commends  himself  to  all.  On  the  9th  of  December  1886  he  was 
beatified  by  Pope  Leo  XIIL 

Fbher's  Latin  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  Opera  J,  Fiskeri  fme^a 
kaclenus  inpeuiri  pohterunt  omnia  iV/Qrxburg,  1^5).  and  aome  of  his 
published  English  works  in  the  Early  Engush  Text  Society  (Extca 
series,  No.  a?,  part  i.  1876).  There  are  others  in  manuscript  at  the 
P.R.O.  (27,  Henry  VIII..  No.  887).  Besides  the  Sute  papers,  the 
maiasources  for  his  biography  are  TTu  Life  and  Death  of  thai  rememmed 
John  Fisher^  Bishop  of  Rochester  (London,  1655).  ^  *o  anonymous 
writer,  the  best  edition  beins  that  of  Van  Ortroy  (Brussels.  1693) ; 
Bridgctt's  Life  of  Blessed  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester  (London. 
1880  and  1890);  and  Thureau,  Le  bteuheuremx  Jean  Fisher  {Pui», 
1907)-  (E.  Tk.) 

FISHBR,  JOHM  ARBUTHIIOT  FI8HBR,  in  Babon  (1841- 
),  British  admiral,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  January  t&4Z, 
and  entered  the  navy  in  June  1854.  He  served  in  the  Baltic 
during  the  Crimean  War,  and  was  engaged  as  midshipman  00 
the  "  Highflyer,"  "  Chesapeake  "  and  "  Furious,"  in  the  Chinese 
War,  in  the  operations  required  by  the  occupations  of  Cantcm, 
and  of  the  Peiho  forts  in  1859.  He  became  sub-lieutenant  00 
the  25th  of  January  i860,  and  lieutenant  on  the  4th  of  November 
of  the  same  year.  The  cessation  of  naval  wars,  at  least  of  wars 
at  sea  in  which  the  British  navy  had  to  take  a  part,  after  x86o, 
allowed  few  officers  to  gain  distinction  by  actual  services  against 
the  enemy.  But  they  were  provided  with  other  ways  of  proving 
their  ability  by  the  sweeping  revolution  which  transformed  the 
construction,  the  armament,  and  the  methods  of  propulskm  of 
all  the  navies  of  the  world,  and  with  them  the  once  accq>ted 
methods  of  combat.  Lieutenant  Fisher  began  his  career  as  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  year  after  the  launching  of  the  Frendi 
"  Gloire  "  had  set  going  the  long  duel  In  construction  between 
guns  and  armour.  He  early  made  his  mark  as  a  student  of 
gunnery,  and  was  promoted  commander  on  the  2nd  of  Avgast 
1869,  and  post-captain  on  the  30th  of  October  2874.  In  this 
rank  he  was  chosen  to  serve  as  president  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  revise  "  The  Gunnery  Manual  of  the  Fleet."  It 
was  his  already  established  reputation  which  pointed  Captain 
Fisher  out  for  the  command  of  H.M.S. "  Inflexible,"  a  vessel 
which,  as  the  representative  of  a  type,  had  supplied  matter  for 
much  discussion.  As  captain  of  the  "  Inflexible  "  he  took  part 
in  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  (txth  July  1882).  The 
engagement  was  not  arduous  in  itself,  having  been  carried  out 
against  forts  of  inferior  construction,  indifferently  armed,  and 
worse  garrisoned,  but  it  supplied  an  opportunity  for  a  d^rfay 
of  gunnery,  and  it  was  conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  a  long  naval 
peace.  The  "  Inflexible  "  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  action, 
and  her  captain  had  the  command  of  the  naval  brigade  Duided  in 
Alexandria,  where  he  adapted  the  ironclad  train  and  com- 
manded it  in  various  skirmishes  with  the  enemy.  After  the 
Egyptian  campaign,  he  was,  in  succession,  director  of  Naval 
Ordnance  and  Torpedoes  (from  October  x886  to  May  1891); 
A.D.C.  to  Queen  Victoria  (x8th  June,  1887,  to  2nd  August  1890, 
at  which  date  he  became  rear-admiral);  admiral  superintendent 
of  Portsmouth  dockyard  (1891  to  1892);  a  lord  commissioner 
of  the  navy  and  comptroller  of  the  navy  (1892  to  1897),  *B<i 
vice-admiral  (8th  May  1896);  commander-in-chief  on  the 
North  American  and  West  Indian  station  (1897).  In  1899  he 
acted  as  naval  expert  at  the  Hague  Peace  Conference,  and  on 
the  I  St  of  July  1899  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the 
Mediterranean.  From  the  Mediterranean  command.  Admiral 
Fisher  passed  again  to  the  admiralty  as  second  sea  lord  in  1902. 
and  became  commander-in-chief  at  Portsmouth  on  the  3tst 
of  August  1903,  from  which  post  he  passed  to  that  of  first  sea 
k>rd.  Besides  holding  the  foreign  Khedivial  and  Osmanieh 
orders,  he  was  created  K.C.B.  in  1894  and  G.C.B.  in  190a.  As 
first  sea  lord,  during  the  years  1903--1909,  Sir  J<din  Fisher  had 
a  predominant  influence  in  all  the  far-reaching  new  tneaaaits  of 
naval  development  and  internal  reform;  and  he  was  also  one 
of  the  committee,  known  as  Lord  Esher's  committee,  ^>pouited 
in  1904  to  report  on  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  to 
put  the  administration  and  organization  of  the  Briti^  army  oa 
a  sound  footing.    The  changes  in  naval  administration  made 
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under  him  were  hotly  canvassed  among  critics,  who  charged  him 
with  autocratic  methods,  and  in  X906-1909  with  undue  sub- 
servience to  the  government's  desire  for  economy;  and  whatever 
the  efficiency  of  his  own  methods  at  the  admiralty,  the  fact 
was  undeniable  that  for  the  first  time  for  very  many  years  the 
navy  suffered,  as  a  service,  from  the  party-spirit  which  was 
aroused.  It  was  notorious  that  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
in  particular  was  acutely  hostile  to  Sir  John  Fisher's  administra- 
tion; and  on  his  retirement  in  the  spring  of  1909  from  the 
position  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  Channel  fleet,  he  put  his 
charges  and  complaints  before  the  government,  and  an  inquiry 
was  held  by  a  small  committee  under  the  Prime  Minister.  Its 
report,  published  in  August,  was  in  favour  of  the  Admiralty, 
though  it  encouraged  the  belief  that  some  important  suggestions 
as  to  the  organization  of  a  naval  "  general  staff  "  would  take 
effect.  On.  the  9th  of  November  Sir  John  Fisher  was  created 
a  peer  as  Baron  Fisher  of  Kilverstone,  Norfolk.  He  retired 
from  the  Admiralty  in  January  19 10. 

FISHERIES,'  a  general  term  for  the  various  operations  engaged 
in  for  the  capture  of  such  aquatic  creatures  as  are  useful  to  man. 
From  time  immemorial  fish  have  been  captured  by  various  forms 
of  speais,  nets,  hooks  and  more  elaborate  apparatus,  and  a 
historical  description  of  the  methods  and  appliances  that  have 
been  used  would  comprise  a  considerable  portion  of  a  treatise 
on  the  history  of  man.  For  the  most  part  the  operations  of 
filing  have  been  comparable  with  those  of  primitive  hunting 
rather  than  with  agriculture;  they  have  taken  the  least  possible 
account  of  considerations  affecting  the  supply;  when  one  locality 
has  been  fished  out,  another  has  been  resorted  to.  The  increasing 
pressure  on  every  source  of  food,  and  the  enormous  improvements 
in  the  catching  power  of  the  engines  involved,  has  made  some 
kind  of  regulation  and  control  inevitable,  with  the  result  that 
in  practically  every  civilized  country  there  exists  some  authority 
for  the  investigation  and  regulation  of  fisheries. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  department  of  state  and  the 


The  early  years  of  the  aoth  century' witnessed  another  great 
expansion  of  the  sea  fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
herring  fishery  has  been  revolutionized  partly  by  the  successful 
introduction  of  steam  drifters,  which  have  markedly  increased 
the  aggregate  catching  power,  and  partly  by  the  prosecution 
oi  the  fishery  on  one  part  or  other  of  the  British  coasts  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  crews  of  many  Scottish 
vessels  which  formerly  worked  at  the  herring  and  line  fisheries 
in  alternate  seasons  of  the  year  now  devote  their  energies  almost 
entirely  to  the  herring  fishery,  which  they  pursue  in  nomad 
fleets  around  all  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  The  East  Anglian 
drifters  carry  on  their  operations  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  from  Shetland  in  the  north  (for  herrings)  to  Newlyn  in  the 
west  (for  mackerel).  In  Scotland  the  value  of  the  nets  employed 
on  steam  drifters  has  increased  from  £3000  in  1899  to  £6x,ooo 
in  1906,  and  the  average  annual  catch  of  herrings  has  increased 
from  about  four  to  about  five  million  cwts.  during  the  past 
ten  years.  In  England  also  the  annual  catch  of  herrings, 
which  reached  a  total  of  two  million  cwts.  for  the  first  time 
in  1899,  has  exceeded  three  millions  in  each  year  from  1902  to 

1905. 

In  steam  trawling  also  great  enterprise  has  been  shown.  In 
1906  Messrs  Hellyer  of  Hull  launched  a  new  steam  trawling 
fleet  of  50  vessels  for  working  the  North  Sea  grounds,  and  the 
delivery  of  new  steam  trawlers  at  Grimsby  was  greater  than 
at  any  previous  period,  these  vessels  being  designed  more  especi- 
ally to  exploit  the  distant  fishing  grounds,  the  range  of  which 
has  been  extended  from  Morocco  to  the  White  Sea.  About  100 
vessels  were  added  to  the  Grimsby  fleet  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months.  These  new  vessels  measure  about  140  ft.  in  length 
and  over  30  ft.  in  beam,  and  exceed  250  tons  gross  tonnage, 
the  accommodation  both  for  fish  and  crews  being  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  provided  in  vessels  of  this  class  hitherto. 

Returns  of  the  steam  trawlers  registered  in  1907  in  the  chief 
European  countries  show  the  expanse  of  this  Industry,  and  the 
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Norway. 

Sweden. 

Denmark. 

Germany. 

HolUnd. 

Belgium. 

Department  of  Sute 

Approximate  Annual  Expenditure — 

1.  Administration 

2.  Scientific  Fishery  Research 

Trade  and  In- 
dustry   and 
Agriculture. 

£15,000 
5.000 

Agriculture. 

£5.500 
4.500 

Agriculture. 

£10,300 
6.300 

Imperial     De- 
partment of 
Interior. 

Conducted  by 
Maritime 
States 
£27.750 

Agriculture. 

£".500 
a,5oo 

Agriculture   and 
Woods     and 
Forests. 

•  ■ 

£1,000 

Canada. 

U.S.  America. 

England  and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Jreland. 

Department  of  Sute 

Approximate  Annual  Expenditure^ 
1.  Administration 

a.  Scientific  Fishery  Research    . 

Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

£159,000 
48.000 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 
under  Commerce 
and  Labour. 

Conducted   by 

Coastal  States 

£141.000 

Agriculture    and 
Tbheries. 

£8.000 

14.000 

(expended  through 

agents) 

Fishery  Board. 

£13.000 
800 

Agriculture    and 
Technical     In- 
struction. 

£10,000 

•  ■ 

approximate  expenditure  on  fisheries  in  some  of  the  chief  countries 
of  the  world.  The  figures  are  only  approximate  and  are  based 
on  the  expenditure  for  1907.  In  the  case  of  England  and  Wales 
the  expenditure  is  not  complete,  as  under  the  Sea  Fisheries 
Regulation  Act  of  1888  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  England  and 
Wales  could  be  placed  under  local  fisheries  committees  with 
power  to  levy  rates  for  fishery  purposes,  and  in  a  certain  number 
of  districts  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  act.  But  even  with 
this  addition,  British  expenditure  on  fisheries  is  less  than  that 
undertaken  by  most  of  the  countries  of  northern  Europe,  although 
British  fisheries  are  much  more  valuable  than  those  of  all  the  rest 
of  Europe  together. 

*  For  fisheries  in  the  cases  of  Coral,  Oystcr.  Pearl,  Salmon, 
Skwcces  and  Whalb,  tee  these  articles;  for  fishing  as  a  sport  see 
AwcLOtc. 


enormous  preponderance  of  Great  Britain.    The  numbers  are  as 

follows: — 

Belgium 2$ 

Denmark 5 

France 224 

Germany 239 

Netherlands 81 

Norway 20 

Portugal 13 

Spain 12-18 

Sweden II 

Scotland 292 

Ireland 6 

England  and  Wales        ....  1317 

A  simultaneous  development  of  the  sea  fisheries  has  been 
manifested  in  other  maritime  countries  of  Europe,  particular]' 
in  Germany  and  Holland,  but  the  total  number  of  steam  trav' 
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belonging  to  those  countries  in  1905  scarcely  exceeded  the  mere 
additions  to  the  British  fishing  fleet  in  1906.  , 

The  relative  magnitude  of  British  fisheries  may  best  be 
gauged  by  a  comparison  with  the  proceeds  of  the  chief  fisheries 
of  other  European  countries.  The  following  table  is  based  upon 
official  returns  and  mainly  derived  from  the  BtUUtm  Statistique 
of  the  International  Council  for  the  Study  of  the  Sea.  It  re- 
presents in  pounds  sterling  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  various 
national  fisheries  during  the  year  1904,  except  in  the  case  of 
France,  for  which  country  the  latest  available  figures  are  those 
for  1902. 

Values  in  TTuusands  of  £ 


Herring. 

Cod. 

Plaice. 

Other 
Fish. 

Toul. 

British  Isles      . 
Norway .     .     . 
Denmark     .     . 
Germany     .     . 
Holland .     .     . 
France  (1902)    . 

1870 
352 
117 
220 

575 
635 

1015 
64* 

851  • 

1 100 

«  • 

58 

5496 

443 
223 
512 » 

311 
3562 

9,481,000 

1,629,000 

571.000 

836,000 

997.000 

5.048.000 

The  total  value  of  the  sea  fisheries  in  the  three  chief  sub- 
divisions of  the  British  Isles  in  the  year  1905,  according  to  the 
official  returns,  was  as  follows: 


Fish  landed  in 

Excluding 
Shellfish. 

Including 
Shellfish. 

England  and  Wales    .... 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total 

£7.200,644 
2,649,148 

360.577 

£7.502,768 

2,719,810 

414.364 

£10,210,369 

£10,636.942 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  £1,000,000  as  compared 
with  the  total  value  in  1900,  and  of  more  than  £3,000,000  as 


east  coasts.  The  remaining  quarter  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
trawl  fisheries,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  Dublin,  Howth 
and  Balbrtggan  on  the  east,  and  at  Galway  and  Dingle  on  the 
west  coast. 

The  value  of  the  fishing  boats  and  gear  employed  in  the 
Scottish  fisheries  during  1905  is  returned  as  nearly  £4, 120,00a 
Upon  a  moderate  estimate,  the  total  value  of  the  boats  and  gear 
employed  in  the  fisheries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  cannot 
be  less  than  £12,000,000. 

The  relative  yield  and  value  of  the  various  fisheries  on  the 
separate  coasts  of  the  British  Isles  is  illustrated  in  the  table  of 
landings  from  the  latest  data  available. 

From  these  figures  it  is  manifest  that  the  yield  and  value  of 
the  east  coast  fisheries  of  Enj^nd  and  Scotland  preponderate 
enormously  over  those  of  the  western  coasts,  whether  attention 
be  paid  to  the  drift-net  fisheries  for  surface  fi^  or  to  the  fisheries 
for  bottom  fish  with  trawls  and  lines. 

The  preceding  statistics  and  remarks,  as  well  as  the  supple- 
mentary tables  at  the  end  of  this  article,  indicate  that  the  British 
fishing  industry  has  enjoyed  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity. 
The  community  at  large  has  benefited  by  the  more  {dentiful 
supply,  and  the  merchant  by  the  general  lowering  of  prices  at 
the  ports  of  landing  (see  Tables  I.  IV.  at  end).  But  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  wave  of  prosperity,  as  on  previous  occasions, 
has  been  attained  by  the  application  of  increased  and  more 
powerful  means  of  capture  and  by  the  exploitation  of  new 
fishing  grounds  in  distant  waters,  and  not  by  any  increase, 
natural  or  artificial,  in  the  productivity  of  the  home  waters,— 
unless  perhaps  the  abundance  of  herrings  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  destruction  of  their  enemies  by  trawling.  British  fisheries 
are  still  pursued  as  a  form  of  bunting  rather  than  of  husbandry. 
In  1892  the  Iceland  and  Bay  of  Biscay  trawling  banks  were 
discovered,  in  1898  the  Faroe  banks,  in  1905  rich  plaice  grounds 


Table  shawtHi,  in  Thousands  of  Cna.,  Ike  Quanlily  of  Fish  landed  by  Steam  Trawlers  on  the  East  Coast 
of  Enilandfrom  risking  Grounds  mlkin  and  beyond  Ike  Nortk  Sea  respeetieely. 


in  the  White  Sea.    In  1905  one-half  of  the  cod  and  a  quarter 
compared  with  1895  (cf.  Table  I.  at  end).  of  the  haddock  and  plaice  landed  at  east  coast  ports  of  England 

In  England  and  Wales  the  trawl  fisheries  for  cod,  haddock,  |  were  caught  in  waters  beyond  the  North  Sea. 
and  flat  fish  yielded  about 
three-quarters  of  the  total, 
and  the  drift  fisheries  for 
herring  and  mackerel  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  remaining 
quarter.  The  line  fisheries  in 
England  and  Wales  are  now 
relatively  insignificant  and 
yield  only  about  one-fortieth 


Year. 

Within  the  North  Sea. 

Beyond  the  North  Sea.                  { 

Cod. 

Haddock. 

Plaice. 

All  Kinds. 

Cod. 

Haddock. 

Plaice. 

All  Kinds. 

1903 
1904 
1905 

729 

637 
640 

2301 
2032 
1560 

812 
658 
621 

4776 
4228 

3739 

470 

SI 

3«9 

284 
244 

I189 

of  the  total  (cf.  Table  VIII.  at  end). 

In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  so  much  difference 
in  the  relative  importance  of  the  three  chief  fisheries.  In  1905 
herrings  and  other  net-caught  fish  yielded  rather  more  than  one- 


Fishery. 

Trawl  and  Line. 

Drift  and  Suke-nets. 

Shellfish. 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

of  cwt 

of£. 

of  cwt. 

of£. 

of£. 

England  and  Wales,  1905— 
East  Coast      . 

6017 

4713 

3042 

';s 

202 

South  Coast    . 

303 

245 

728 

% 

West  Coast     . 

1002 

720 

219 

III 

Scotland,  1906 — 

East  Coabt 

2296 

1202 

2709 

819 

25 

Orkney  and  Shetland    . 
West  Coast     . 

V^ 

£ 

«735 

642 

10 

591 

210 

38 

Ireland,  1905— 
North  Coast    . 

9 

5 

177 

70 

.1 

East  Coast 

79 

70 

no 

32 

South  and  West  Coast  . 

46 

35 

577 

148 

28 

half  of  the  total,  the  trawl  fisheries  nearly  three-eighths,  and 
the  line  fisheries  one-eighth  (cf.  Table  X.). 

In  Ireland  the  mackerel  and  herring  fisheries  provide  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  total  yield,  the  mackerel  forming  the  chidf 
item  in  the  south  and  west,  and  the  herring  on  the  north  and 

>  Estimated  as  re«irds  about  one-third  of  the  totaL 
■  Including  the  Newfoundland  fishery. 


The  statistics  of  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
have  distinguished  since  1903  between  the  catch  of  fish  within 
and  beyond  the  North  Sea,  and  between  the  catch  of  trawlers 
and  liners.    Neglecting  the  catch  of  the  liners  as  relatively 

insignificant,  and  of  the  sailing  trawlers 
as  relatively  small  and  practically  con- 
stant during  the  three  years  in  question, 
we  see  from  the  board's  figures  (see  table 
above)  that  the  total  catch  of  English 
steam  trawlers  within  the  North  Sea 
during  1904  and  1905  was  in  eadi  year 
500,000  cwt  less  than  in  the  year 
before,  amounting  to  a  gross  decrease 
of  more  than  25%  in  1905  as  com- 
pared with  X903,  and,  in  relation  to  the 
catching  power  employed,  to  an  average 
decrease  of  2|  cwt.  per  boat  per  diem. 
This  decrease  may  be  largely  ex|^ned 
by  the  occurrence  in  1903  of  one  of 
those  periodic  **  floods  '*  of  small  cod 
and  haddock  which  take  place  in  the  N<vth  Sea  from  time 
to  time;  but  the  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  North 
Sea  voyages  by  English  steam  trawlecs— from  39,300  in  1903 
to  26,700  in  1905 — affords  a  clear  indication  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  trawling  skippers  are  deserting  the  North  Sea 
for  more  profitable  fishing  grounds.  The  number  of  Scottish 
steam  trawlers  "  employed  "  at  Scottish  North  Sea  pons  has 
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also  declined  during  the  same  period  from  340  in  1903  to 
228  in  1905. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  British  and  foreign 
steam  trawlers  registered  at  North  Sea  ports,  and  for  English 
vesseb  the  number  of  fishing  voyages  made  within  and  beyond 
the  North  Sea  respectively: — 


Year. 

Boau 
Registered. 

English  Steam  Trawlers. 
Voyages.* 

Scottish. 
EmjiiAoyed. 

German, 
Dutch  and 

Belgian. 
Registered. 

Within 
North  Sea. 

Beyond 
North  Sea. 

1903 
1904 

X905 

1060 
1049 
1064 

2§.589 
26.670 

1822 
2120 
2671 

240 

181 

Unfortunately  the  North  Sea  gains  no  rest  from  thb  with- 
drawal of  British  trawlers,  since  the  place  of  the  latter  is  filled 
year  after  year  by  increasing  numbers  of  continental  fishing 
boats.  The  number  of  fishing  steamers  (practically  all  trawlers) 
registered  at  North  Sea  ports  in  Germany  and  Holland  was  159 
in  1903, 177  in  1904,  205  in  1905,  and  330  in  1907. 

It  is  satisfactory  under  these  circumstances  to  note  the  in- 
creased attention  which  has  been  paid  in  recent  years  to  the 
acquisition  of  more  exact  knowledge  upon  the  actual  state  of 
the  fbheries  and  upon  the  biological  and  other  faaors  which 
influence  the  supply. 

A  comprehensive  programme  of  co-operative  investigations, 
both  scientific  and  statistical,  was  put  into  execution  in  the 
course  of  1902  under  the  International  Council  for  the  Study 
of  the  Sea  (see  below).  The  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland  and  the 
Marine  Biological  Association  for  England  were  commissioned 
to  carry  out  the  work  at  sea  allotted  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
English  fishery  department  was  equipped  soon  afterwards  with 
the  means  for  collecting  more  adequate  statistics. 

Trawling  investigations  and  the  quantitative  collection  of 
fish  eggs  have  located  important  spawning  grounds  of  cod, 
haddock,  plaice,  sole,  ed,  &c.;  marking  experiments  with  cod, 
plaice  and  eel  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  migrations  of 
these  fishes;  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  plaice,  cod  and  herring 
has  been  elucidated  in  different  localities.  The  percentage  of 
marked  plaice  annually  recaptured  in  the  North  Sea  has  been 
found  to  be  remarkably  high  (from  25  to  50  %),  and  throws  a 
significant  light  on  the  intensity  of  fishing  under  modem  con- 
ditions. It  seems  probable  that  the  impoverishment  of  the  stock 
of  plaice  on  the  central  grounds  of  the  North  Sea  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  excessive  rate  of  capture  of  plaice  during 
their  annual  off-shore  migrations  from  the  coast.  On  the  other 
band,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  growth-rate  of  plaice  on  the 
Dogger  Bank  is  constantly  and  markedly  greater  (five-  or  six-fold 
in  weight)  than  on  the  coastal  grounds  where  these  fish  are 
reared, — ^facts  which  open  up  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
permanent  supply  of  pUiice  from  the  North  Sea  by  the  adoption 
of  some  plan  of  commercial  transplantation  (see  PiSdCULTUKE). 

History, — A  brief  review  may  now  be  given  of  the  history 
of  the  administration  of  British  sea-fisheries  since  i860,  and  of 
the  steps  which  have  been  taken  for  the  attainment  of  scientific 
and  statistical  information  in  relation  thereto. 

In  i860  a  royal  commission,  consisting  of  Professor  Huxley, 
Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Caird,  and  Mr  G.  Shaw-Lefevre  (after- 
wards Lord  Eversley),  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  British  sea-fisheries,  the  harmfulness  or  otherwise 
of  existing  methods  of  fishing,  and  the  necessity  or  otherwise 
of  the  existing  legislation.  The  important  report  of  this  com- 
mit«on,  issued  in  1866,  embodied  the  following  main  conclusions 
and  recommendations: — (i)  the  total  supply  of  fish  obtained 
upon  the  British  coasts  is  increasing  and  admits  of  further 
augmentation;  (2)  beam-trawling  in  the  open  sea  is  not  a  waste- 
fully  deUructive  mode  of  fishing;  (3)  all  acts  of  parliament 
whkh  profess  to  regulate  or  restrict  the  modes  of  fishing  pursued 
in  the  open  sea  should  be  repealed  and  **  unrestricted  freedom 

'  Exdudittg  the  voya^  of  the  fleeting  trawtera  which  supply 
London  by  means  of  earners. 


of  fishing  be  permitted  hereafter  ";  (4)  all  fishing  boats  should 
be  lettered  and  numbered  as  a  condition  of  registration  and 
licence. 

In  1868  full  effect  was  given  to  these  recommendations  by 
the  passing  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act.  Regulations  for  the 
registration  of  fishing  boats  were  issued  by  order  in  council  in 
the  following  year.  (New  regubtions  were  intro- 
duced in  X902.) 

In  1878  a  commission  was  given  to  Messrs  Buck- 
land  and  Walpole  to  inquire  into  the  alleged 
destruction  of  the  spawn  and  fry  of  sea  fish, 
especially  by  the  use  of  the  b^m-trawl  and 
ground  seine.  Their  report  is  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  condition  of  the  sea  fisheries  at  the 
time,  and  shows  how  little  was  then  known  with 
I  regard  to  the  eggs  and  spawning  habits  of  our  marine  food 
fishes. 

In  1882  the  former  Board  of  British  White  Herring  was  dis- 
solved and  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland  instituted,  the  latter 
being  empowered  to  take  such  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  the  fisheries  as  the  funds  under  their  administration  might 
admit  of.  Arrangements  were  made  in  the  following  year  with 
Professor  M'Intosh  of  St  Andrews  which  enabled  the  latter 
to  fit  up  a  small  marine  laboratory  and  to  begin  a  series  of  studies 
on  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  sea  fishes,  which  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  of  more  exact  knowledge  concerning 
the  reproduction  of  fishes.  Under  the  Sea  Fisheries  (Scotland) 
Amendment  Act  of  1885  the  board  closed  the  Firth  of  Forth 
and  St  Andrews  Bay  against  trawlers  as  an  experiment  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  result  of  such  prohibition  on  the 
supply  of  fish  on  the  grounds  so  protected.  The  treasury  also, 
by  a  further  grant  of  £3000,  enabled  the  board  to  purchase  the 
steam-yacht "  Garland  "  as  a  meansof  carrying  out  regular  experi' 
mental  trawlings  over  the  protected  grounds.  Reports  on  the 
results  of  these  experiments  have  been  annually  published,  and 
were  summarized  at  the  end  of  ten  years'  closure  in  the  board's 
report  for  1895.  Dr  Fulton's  summary  showed  that  "  no  very 
marked  change  took  place  in  the  abundance  of  food-fishes 
generally,  either  in  the  closed  or  open  waters  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
or  St  Andrews  Bay,"  as  a  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  trawl- 
ing. Nevertheless,  among  flat  fishes,  plaice  and  lemon  soles, 
which  spawn  off-shore,  were  reported  to  have  decreased  in 
numbers  in  all  the  areas  investigated,  whether  dosed  or  open, 
while  dabs  and  long  rough  dabs  showed  a  preponderating,  if 
not  quite  universal,  increase. 

The  results  of  this  classical  experiment  point  strongly  to  the 
presumptions  (i)  that  trawling  operations  in  the  open  sea  have 
now  exceeded  the  point  at  which  thdr  effect  on  the  supply  of 
eggs  and  fry  for  the  upkeep  of  the  flat  fisheries  is  inappreciable; 
and  (2)  that  protection  of  in-shore  areas  alone  is  insuflicient  to 
check  the  impoverishment  caused  by  over-fishing  off-shore. 
(For  critical  examinations  of  Dr  Fulton's  account  see  M'Inlosh, 
Risourus  of  the  Sea,  London,  1889;  Gatstang,  "  The  Impoverish- 
ment of  the  Sea,"  Joum,  Mar.  BM.  Ass.  vol.  vi.,  1900;  and 
Archer,  Report  of  IchthytJogkal  Committee,  Cd.  131 2, 1902.) 

A  laboratory  and  sea-fish  hatchery  were  subsequently  estab- 
lished by  the  board  at  Dunbar  in  1893,  but  removed  to  Aberdeen 
in  1900. 

In  1883  a  royal  commission,  imder  the  chairmanship  of  the 
late  earl  of  DaUiousie,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  complaints 
against  the  practice  of  beam-trawling  on  the  part  of  line  and 
drift-net  fishermen.  A  small  sum  of  money  (£200)  was  granted 
to  the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  sdentific  trawling  experi- 
ments, which  were  carried  out  by  Professor  M'Intosh. 

The  report  of  this  commission  was  an  important  one,  and  its 
recommendations  resulted  in  the  institution  of  fishery  statistics 
for  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  (1885-1887). 

In  1884  the  Marine  Biological  Assodation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  founded  for  the  scientific  study  of  marine  zoology 
and  botany,  espedally  as  bearing  upon  the  food,  habits  and 
life-conditions  of  British  food-fishes,  Crustacea  and  molluscs. 
Professor  Huxley  was  its  first  president,  and  Professor  Ray 
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Lankester,  who  initiated  the  movement,  succeeded  him.  A  large 
and  well-equipped  laboratory  was  erected  at  Plymouth,  and 
formally  opened  for  work  in  1888.  The  work  of  the  association 
h.is  been  maintained  by  annual  grants  of  £400  from  the  Fish- 
mongers' Company  and  £1000  from  H.  M.  treasury,  and  by  the 
subscriptions  of  the  members.  The  association  publishes  a 
half-yearly  journal  recording  the  results  of  its  investigations. 

In  1886  a  fishery  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
organized  under  the  Salmon  and  Freshwater  Fisheries  Act  of 
that  year.  The  department  publishes  annually  a  return  of 
statistics  of  sea-fish  landed,  a  report  on  salmon  fisheries  (trans- 
ferred from  the  home  office),  and  a  report  on  sea  fisheries.  It 
consists  of  several  inspectors  under  an  assistant  secretary  of 
the  board;  it  has  no  power  to  make  scientific  investigations 
or  bye-laws  and  regulations  affecting  the  sea-fisheries.  In  1894 
the  administration  of  the  acts  relating  to  the  registration  of 
fishing  vessels,  &c.,  was  transferred  to  the  fisheries  department. 

In  x888  the  Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  Act  provided  for  the 
constitution  (by  provisional  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade)  of  local 
fisheries  committees  having,  within  defined  limits,  powers  for 
the  regulation  of  coast  fisheries  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
powers  of  district  committees  were  extended  under  Part  n.  of 
the  Fisheries  Act  1891,  and  again  under  the  Fisheries  (Shell 
Fish)  Regulation  Act  1894.  Sea-fisheries  districts  have  now  been 
created  round  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  England  and  Wales. 
Under  bye-laws  of  these  committees  steam-trawling  has  been 
prohibited  in  nearly  all  the  territorial  waters  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  trawling  by  smaller  boats  has  been  placed  under  a 
variety  of  restrictions.  Local  sdentific  investigations  have  been 
initiated  under  several  of  the  committees,  especially  in  Lancashire 
by  Professor  Herdman  of  Liverpool  and  his  assistants. 

In  1890  an  important  survey  of  the  fishing  grounds  off  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland  was  undertaken  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  with  assistance  from  the  government,  and  in  the  hands 
of  Mr  E.  W.  L.  Holt  led  to  the  acquisition  of  much  valuab^Je 
information  concerm'ng  the  spawning  habits  of  fishes  and  the 
distribution  of  fish  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Ini892,  under  powers  conferred  by  the  Herring  Fishery  (Scot- 
land) Act  of  1889,  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland  closed  the  whole 
of  the  Moray  Firth — including  a  large  tract  of  extra-territorial 
waters — ^against  trawling,  in  order  to  test  experimentally  the 
effect  of  protecting  certain  spawning  grounds  in  the  outer  parts 
of  the  firth.  The  closure  has  given  rise  to  a  succession  of  protests 
from  the  leaders  of  the  trawling  industry  in  Aberdeen  and 
England.  It  seems  that  the  difficulty  of  policing  so  large  an 
area,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  any  power  to  enforce  the  restriction 
on  foreign  vessels,  have  defeated  the  original  intention;  and 
the  bye-law  appears  to  be  now  retained  mainly  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  the  local  line-fishermen,  the  decadence  of  whose 
industry — from  economic  causes  which  have  been  alluded  to 
above— is  manifest  from  the  figures  in  Table  X.  below.  The 
controversy  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  transference  of  a 
number  of  English  trawlers  to  foreign  flags,  especially  the 
Norwegian. 

Statiitics. — The  following  tables  summarize  the  official  statistics 
of  fish  landed  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  give  some  information  relative  to  the  numbers  of 
fishing-boats  and  fishermen  in  the  three  countries. 

Table  l.^Sumntary  of  Slatistics  of  Fish  landed,  imported  and 
exports  for  the  United  Kingdom: 


Year. 

Fish  bnded 
(excluding  Shell-fish). 

Net 
Imports. 

Exports  of 
British  Fish. 

III! 

Cwt. 

12,774,010 
14,068,641 
14,671.070 
20.164.276 

£6.361487 
7,168.025 
9.242491 

10.210.369 

£2,315.572 
2453.676 
2,937.486 

2,250.259 

£1.795.267 
2.282.406 
3,000,852 
4,164,869 

A^ofr. — Imported  fish  afterwards  re-exported  (consisting  chiefly 
of  salted  or  cured  fish  to  the  value  of  over  £000,000  in  1905)  .are  not 
included  in  the  above  values  of  imports  and  exports.  The  exports 
consist  mainly  of  herrings. 


Tablb  II. — Qucmiiiy  and  Average  Landing  Value  0/  FltU  Fi^s 
landed  on  the  Coasts  of  England  and  Wales  {all  caught  tnth 
Trawl-nets,  except  Halibut  in  part). 


1 

Quantity 
(in  Thousands  of  Cwt.). 

Average  Price  (per  Cwt.). 

i 

• 

1 

• 

n 

& 

• 

1 

1 

1 

• 

n 

• 

• 

.2 

ml 

828 

75-3 
8o*i 

51-9 
77-9 
60'7 

895 

15-4 
19*0 
207 

22*4 

789 
752 
1074 

95 

"1 
136 

120 

6  16 
5  18 

£  s. 
3  13 

3  «7 

4  3 
3  II 

2  II 

2  14 
2  II 

£  s. 

0  19 

1  I 

I    4 
0  19 

£   ». 
I  10 

1  15 
I  14 
I  17 

Tablb  III.— Oiiafi/t/^r  and  Average  Landing  Value  of  Round  Fishes, 
caught  with  Trawls  and  Lines,  landed  on  the  Coasts  of  England 
andWaUs. 


i 

Quantity 
(In  Thousands  of  Cwt.). 

• 

1 

.a2 
1 

^ 

t 

5 

% 

JM 

6 

• 

e 

G 

i 

U 

"S 

X 

U 

6 
S 

U 

■9 

X 

U 

e 

3 

X 

C/) 

X 

(A 

s.    d. 

s.  d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.     d. 

1890 

363 

1585 

m    « 

96 

II5I 

13  10 

9  7 

•  « 

II    8 

14  0 

1895 

496 

2433 
2487 

132 

"4 

1013 

14    8 

.It 

16     2 

>3    7 

igofl 

484 

100 

1190 

15   10 

12  10 

14  10 

1905 

1423 

2148 

'65 

1425 

12    4 

12  5 

13    4 

II    3 

9    8 

Table  IV. — Quantity  and  Average  Landing  Value  of  Surface  Fishes 
landed  on  the  Coasts  of  Engtand  and  Wales  {caught  with  Drift-, 
Seine-,  and  Stow-nels). 


i 

>* 

Quantity 
On  Thousands  of  Cwt.). 

Average  Price  (per  Cwt.). 

m 

X 

1 

• 

t 

■ 

•g 

X 

• 

• 

1 

1890 

1895 
1900 

X905 

509 
375 

ill 

1332 
1437 
2425 
3062 

61 

65 
106 

169 

99 

91 
73 
75 

s.    d. 

15  5 

16  3 

8  11 

s.    d. 
7    2 

7    8 
7    7 

S.    d. 
5  10 

11 

5    0 

s.    d. 
3    0 

3  1 

4  It 
3    6 

Table  V.— <^fift7>  and  Average  Landing  Value  of  Shell-Jlsh  lamded 
on  the  Coasts  of  England  and  Wales. 


m 

Number. 

Average  Price.           | 

Thousands. 

Mills. 

Thou- 
sands ol 
Cwt. 

Per  Hundred. 

Per 
Cwt. 

i 

t 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

i 
1 

Ji 

lilt 

4808 
4501 

5«77 
5106 

922 

677 
654 
503 

47-6 
25.5 
37-8 
35-4 

505 
590 
539 
423 

£.  s. 
I    4 
1     4 
I      2 

I    3 

418 
4    8 
4    7 
4  15 

s.  d. 
6    I 

6  2 

7  0 
5    9 

B.  d. 
5    0 

4  «« 

5  8 
5    6 

Table  Vl.— Total  Quantity  of  the  more  important  Fishes  and  SheU-fesi 

landed  in  Scotland. 


Yew. 

Id  TboiuaMh  of  Cwt. 

Cwt. 

nmbtr          1 

1 

¥ 

u 

1 

f 

t 

i 

1 

i 

1 

J 

i 
& 

t 

1 

C 

1890 

3980 

17 

81 

ao 

449 

170 

7$4 

9S 

S4 

iSt 

aSSa 

643 

S*o 

189$ 

4077 

l» 

80 

ao 

4S9 

165 

tOOl 

43 

59 

194 

>S4« 

ftio 

»^^ 

1900 

JS«o 

ti 

10a 

»b 

434 

'37 

761 

,li 

7» 

>43 

31*8 

6Sa 

19^ 

190S 

S343 

31 

s6i 

S6 

677 

■  M 

J*^ 

100 

lOj 

199* 

960 

tin 

I  Fbicr  only. 
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Tablb  VlU^TOat  QtMtUiiy  of  tht  mon  imMant  Fiskts  and  StuU- 
JUk  returned  as  landed  on  the  Iruk  Coasts, 


I 


1890 


190S 


In  Thousands  of  Cwt. 


I 


502 


1895  339 


1900  278  284 


505 


85 
I7» 


354 


(B 


3-1 
3-5 


a 


14 
i-o 

0-8 


39-6 
43-6 
33-6 
18-6 


a 


I4'8 

297 

1 1*9 

9-1 


I 


i6«4 
309 

12*4 

11-3 


I 


»3-5 
11*9 
ii'9 
i8-3 


2«|-3 

l8'7 

l6'3 

7-1 


Number 

(TbOOHUMb). 


• 


576 
563 

348 


s 


228 

240 
202 

175 


8 
2 


338 

286 
236 


Note. — The  Irish  statistics  of  shell-fish  are  very  incomplete,  owing 
to  the  inadequate  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities  for  collect- 
ing statistics  over  brge  sections  ot  the  oo4st. 


divergencies  of  opinion  on  the  question  whether  the  low  uae- 
limits  proposed  would  be  effectual  in  keeping  the  trawlers  from 
working  on  the  grounds  where  small  fish  congregated,  the 
committee  reported  against  the  bill,  and  urged  the  immediate 
equipment  of  the  government  departments  with  means  for 
undertaking  the  necessary  scientific  investigations. 

lo  1901  an  international  conference  of  representatives  of  all 
the  countries  bordering  upon  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  met  at 
Christiania  to  revise  proposals  which  had  been  drafted  at  Stock- 
holm in  1899  for  a  scientific  exploration  of  these  waters  in  the 
interest  of  the  fisheries,  to  be  undertaken  concurrently  by  all 
the  partidpating  countries.  The  British  government  was 
represented  by  Sir  Colin  Scott-Moncrieff,  K.C.M  G.,  with  Pro- 
fessor D'Arcy  W.  Thompson,  Mr  (afterwards  Professor)  W. 
Garstang  and  Dr  H.  R.  MilV  as  advisers.  The  proposals  were 
subsequently  accepted,  with  some  restrictions,  and  an  intema- 


Tablb  WlU.^Oassified  List  of  Bntisk  Pishint  Boats  on  Ike  RegisUr  for  tgos,  omitting  and  Class  Steamers  ^^^^  councU  of  manage 
and  Vessels  under  28  Ft.  Keel  or  Navigated  by  Oars  only  and  Vessels  unemployed.  "^^^^   ^"^^    appomted   by 

the  partidpating  govem- 
ments.  The  Fishery. 
Board  for  Scotland  and 
the  Marine  Biological 
Assodation  from  England 
were  commissioned  in 
1902  to  carry  out  the 
work  at  sea  allotted  to 
Great  Britain,  and  a 
special  grant  of  £5500 
..  •  ,     .  per  ftnmitn  was  made  to 

2nd  class  -less  than  15  tons  tonnage,  or  from  x8  to  30  ft.>eeL  ^^'V    '^^    ^*'    purpose. 

Two  steamers,    the 


Mode  of 
Fishing. 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

0 

Steamers. 
istCL 

Sailing. 
I  St  CI.      2nd  CI. 

Steamers. 
1st  CI. 

SaiUng. 
1st  CI.      2nd  CI. 

Steamers. 
1st  CI. 

Sailing. 
1st  CI.        2nd  CI. 

Trawling  . 
Drift-nets 
Lines 
Various    . 

"73 
21 

562 

29 

215 

586 

m 
2277 

HA 
ao9 

•  • 

«  • 

3403 

•  • 

68 
2910 

«  • 

10 

•  • 

143 

•  • 

229 

•  ■ 

283 
2776 

• 

Total 

1513 

1710 

4087 

453 

3403 

2978 

10 

371 

3059 

Taslb  lX.^Number  (A)  of  Men  and  Boys  constantly  emfdoyed 
and  (B)  d/  other  Persons  occasionally  employed  in  Pishing, 


Yew. 

EofiaiKi  aad 

Scodmid. 

InbDd. 

United 
Kkisdom. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

iSoo 
189s 

1009 

1901 

3«.S«^ 
3>."0 
3».5«0. 
34.318 

34.3*0 

3».otl 
tr.jSS 

•9.064 

t0.8»9 

to.i8S 

10,487 

to,iii 

;.6«j 

«.677 
8.744 

H,08x 
l8.ai8 
18,98a 

17.070 

78.430 

W.70S 
73,a03 

46.337 
4l.|30 
373x4 
36.131 

TablS  X.-^atch  and  Value  of  Line-caught  and  Trawled  Pisk'landed 

in  Scotland, 


Year. 

Line-caught  Fish. 

Trawled  FUh. 

1890 

1895 
1900 

190s 

Cwt. 

1.577.299 

M79,65i 

757.416 

735.654 

£591.059 
548,629 

371.173 
348,610 

Cwt. 

291,812 

531.695 
lv077,o82 

1,745.431 

£203,620 
291.165 
7034^ 
948,117 

In  1893  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  took 
evidence  as  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  the  sea-fisheries  in  the  seas  around  the  British 
Islands,  with  espedal  reference  to  the  alleged  wasteful  destruction 
of  under-sized  fish.  They  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  size- 
limit  of  8  in.  for  soles  and  plaice,  and  10  in.  for  turbot  and  brill, 
below  which  the  sale  of  these  fishes  should  be  prohibited,  on  the 
frotind  that  these  limits  would  approximate  to  those  already 
adopted  by  foreign  countries. 

In  X899  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  (Ireland) 
Act  transferred  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  inspectors  of  Irish 
fisheries  to  the  Department  of  Agricoilture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion for  Ireland.  The  department  is  provided  with  a  steam 
cruiser,  the  "Helga,"375  tons,  fully  equipped  for  fishery  research, 
as  well  as  with  a  floating  marine  laboratory.  Mr  Holt,  formerly 
of  the  Marine  Biological  Association,  wks  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  sdentific  work. 

In  1900  another  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  consider  and  take  evidence  on  the  proposals  of 
the  Sea.  Fisheries  Bill,  which  had  been  framed  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee  of  1893,  but  had 
iatled  to  pass  in  several  sessions  of  parliament.  Owing  to  marked 
».8 


"  Huxley  "  and  the  "  Goldseeker,'*  were  chartered  for  the  investi- 
gations and  began  work  in  1902  and  1903  from  Lowestoft 
and  Aberdeen  respectively.  Reports  on  the  work  of  the  first 
five  years  were  published  in  1909. 

In  X90X  the  Board  of  Trade  appointed  a  committee  (the 
Committee  on  Ichthyological  Research)  to  inquire  and  report 
as  to  the  best  means  by  which  sdentific  fishery  research  could 
be  organized  and  assisted  in  relation  to  the  state  or  local  authori- 
ties. The  committee  consisted  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  M.P. 
(chairman),  Mr  W.  F.  Archer,  Mr  Donald  Crawford,  Rev.  W.  S. 
Green,  Professor  W.  A.  Herdman,  Hon.  T.  H.  W.  Pelham, 
Mr  S.  E.  Spring  Rice  and  Professor  J.  A.  Thomson.  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  resigned  his  chairmanship  before  the  report  was  drawn 
up  (September  1902),  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Colin  Scott- 
Moncrieff.  The  committee  recommended  the  provision  of  more 
complete  statistics;  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  five  special 
steamers  (where  not  already  existing)  to  work  in  connexion  with 
as  many  marine  laboratories,  viz.  one  for  each  of  the  three  coasts 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  one  each  for  Scotland  and  Ireland; 
the  provision  of  three  biological  assistants  at  each  laboratory; 
the  grant  of  statutory  powers  to  local  sea-fisheries  committees  to 
expend  money  on  fishery  research;  the  constitution  of  a  fishery 
council  for  England  and  Wales,  and  of  a  conference  of  represent- 
atives of  the  central  authorities  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  In  1903  the  fishery  departmeilt  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr  W.  E.  Archer, 
chief  inspector  of  fisheries,  becoming  an  assistant  secretary  of 
the  new  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

In  X907  a  departmental  treasury  committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  scientific  and  statistical  investigations  carried 
on  in  relation  to  the  fishing  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  committee  consisted  of  Mr  H.  J.  Tennant,  M.P.  (chairman), 
Lord  Nunbumholme,  Sir  Reginald  MacLeod,  Mr  N.  W.  Helms, 
M.P.,  Mr  A.  Williamson.  M.P.,  Dr  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  F.R.S., 
Mr  J.  S.  Gardiner,  F.R.S.,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Green,  Mr  R.  H.  Rew 
and  Mr  L.  S.  Hewby.  This  committee  reviewed  the  work  that 
had  already  been  done  and  urged  its  continuation  and  extension 
under  the  direction  of  a  central  council  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  the  government  departments  concerned  with  fishery 
matters  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  a  scientific 
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chairman  and  director,  and  ifurther  Wisted  on  the  need  of 
international  co-operation  in  the  investigations. 

UnUed  States  Fisheries. — The  administration  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  United  States  of  America  is  under  the  control  of  the 
several  coastal  states,  but  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  Washing- 
ton, which  reports  to  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  labour, 
conducts  a  vast  amount  of  scientific  fishery  investigation,  issues 
admirable  statistical  and  biological  reports,  and  conducts  on  a 
very  large  scale  work  on  the  replenishment  of  the  fishing  stations 
by  artificial  means  (see  PisacuLTUKE).  Although  in  recent 
years  Canada  has  given  an  increasing  amount  of  state  support 
to  the  investigation,  control  and  assistance  of  her  fisheries,  an 
amount  actually  and  relatively  far  exceeding  that  given  in  Great 
Britain,  the  fishing  industry  of  the  United  States  still  far  exceeds 
that  of  Canada.  A  considerable  bulk  of  fish,  taken  by  American 
ships  from  the  Newfoundland  coasts  and  from  those  of  other 
British  provinces,  is  landed  at  American  ports,  but  as  the  follow- 
ing recent  table  shows,  it  is  much  less  than  that  taken  from 
American  waters. 

QmamlUiss  and  Values  ef  Fish  landed' hy  American  Vessds  at  Boston 
and  CUnuesttr,  Mass.,  in  190$. 


Quantities. 

Value. 

(a)  From  fishing  grounds  off  U.S. 
coasts 

(6)  From  fishing  grounds  off  New- 
foundland   

(c)  From  fishing  jgrounds  off  other 
British  provinces 

152,241,139 
17.165,083 
32.608,343 

£669,640 
103,145 

192.517 

The  fisheries  of  the  United  States  show  a  substantial  increase 
from  year  to  year.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  some  important 
branches  owing  to  indiscreet  fishing  and  to  the  inevitable  effects 
of  civilization  on  certain  kinds  of  animal  life  and  in  certain 
restricted  areas.  Such  diminution  has  been  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  growth  resulting  from  the  invasion  of  new  fishing 
grounds  made  possible  by  increase  in  the  sea-going  capacity 
of  the  vessels  employed,  by  improvement  in  the  preservation 
and  handling  of  the  catch,  and  by  the  greater  utilization  of 
products  which  until  comparatively  recently  were  disregarded 
or  considered  without  economic  value.  The  annual  value  of  the 
water  products  taken  and  sold  by  the  United  States  fishermen 
now  amounts  to  over  j[i  1,000,000,  and  this  sum  does  not  include 
the  very  large  quantities  taken  by  the  fishermen  for  home 
consumption  or  captured  by  sportsmen  and  amateurs.  Between 
two  and  three  hundred  thousand  persons  make  a  livelihood  by 
the  industry,  and  the  capital  involved  exceeds  £x6,ooo,ooa 

The  oyster  is  the  most  valuable  single  product,  and  the  output 
of  the  United  States  industry  exceeds  the  combined  output  of 
all  other  countries  in  the  world.  The  most  notable  feature  of 
this  fishery  is  that  nearly  half  the  total  yield  now  comes  from 
cultivated  grounds,  so  that  the  business  is  being  placed  on  a 
secure  basis.  Virginia  has  now  taken  the  first  rank  as  an  oyster- 
produdng  state,  oyster  farming  being  now  highly  developed 
with  an  annual  yield  of  nearly  nine  million  bushels. 

The  high-sea  &hcries  for  cod,  haddock,  hake,  halibut,  mackerel, 
herring,  and  so  forth  are  on  the  whole  not  increasing  in  prosperity, 
the  annual  value  being  between  one  and  two  million  pounds. 
The  lobster  fishery  shows  a  markedly  diminishing  yield,  the 
diminution  having  been  progressive  since  about  1890,  and 
being  attributed  to  over-fishing  anci  violation  of  the  restrictive 
regulations.  At  present  a  large  part  of  the  lobsters  consumed 
in  the  United  States  comes  from  Nova  Scotia,  but  there  is 
evidence  of  useful  results  coming  from  the  extensive  cultural 
operations  now  being  carried  out. 

The  whale  fishery,  at  one  time  the  leading  fishing  industry 
of  the  country,  is  now  conducted  chiefly  in  the  North  Pacific 
and  Arctic  oceans,  but  is  decaying,  being  now  expensive,  un- 
certain and  often  unrcmunerative.  The  annual  value  of  the 
take  is  now  under  £200,000. 

The  important  group  of  anadromous  fishes  (those  bice  salmon, 
shad,  alewife,  striped  bass  and  sea  perches,  which  ascend  the 
rivers  from  the  ocean)  has  continued  to  provide  an  increasing 


source  of  income  to  fishermen,  the  combined  value  of  the  catch 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards  now  amounting  to  over 
£3,000,000  annually.  The  fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes  yield 
about £600,000 annually.  (W. Ga.;  P. CM.) 

FISHERY  (Law  or).  This  subject  has  (x)  its  intemationa] 
aspect;  (2)  its  municipal  aspect.  On  the  high  sou  outside 
territorial  waters  the  right  of  fishery  u  now  reoogniaed  as  comnioo 
to  all  nations.  Claims  were  made  in  former  times  by  single 
nations  to  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in  tracts  of  open  sea; 
such  as  that  set  up  by  Denmark  in  respect  of  the  North  Sea,  a? 
lying  between  its  possessions  of  Norway  and  Iceland,  against 
England  in  the  17th  century,  and  against  England  and  Holland 
in  the  i8th  century,  when  she  prohibited  any  foreigners  fishing 
within  15  German  miles  of  the  shores  of  Greenland  and  Iceland. 
This  claim,  however,  was  always  effectively  resisted  on  the 
ground  stated  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  remonstrance  to  Denmark 
on  the  subject  in  1602,  that  "  the  law  of  nations  allow«th  of 
fishing  in  the  sea  everywhere,  even  in  seas  where  a  nation  hath 
propertie  of  command."  The  enunciation  of  this  principle  is 
to  be  found,  also,  in  the  award  of  the  arbitration  court  which 
decided  the  question  of  the  fur-seal  fishery  in  Bering  Sea  in  1894. 
(See  Bering  Sea  Akbitkation;  AaBiraATiON,  Intzknational.) 
The  right  of  nations  to  take  fish  in  the  sea  may,  however,  be 
restrained  or  regulated  by  treaty  or  custom;  and  Great  Britain 
has  entered  into  conventions  with  other  nations  with  regard  to 
6shing  in  certain  parts  of  the  sea.  The  provisions  of  such 
conventions  are  made  binding  on  British  subjects  by  statutes. 

Instances  of  these  are  the  conventions  of  1818  and  1872  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  to  the  fisheries  on  the  eastern 
coasts  of  British  North  America  and  the  United  States  within  certain 
limits,  and  the  award  of  the  Bering  Sea  arbitration  tribunal  under  the 
treaty  of  1802;  the  conventions  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
in  183^  and  1867  as  regards  fishing  in  the  seas  adjoining  these 
countnes,  the  latter  of  which  will  come  into  force  on  the  repeal  of 
the  former;  the  agreement  of  1904  with  respect  to  the  Nem-- 
foundland  fisheries  (sec  Newfoundland)  ;  the  convention  of  t8&2 
between  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  regarding  the  North  Sea  fisheries;  that  of  1887  between 
the  same  parties  concerning  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  North  Sea; 
and  the  declaration  regarding  the  same  waters  made  between 
Great  Britain  and  Belgium  for  the  settlement  of  differences  between 
their  fishermen  subjects  in  such  extra-territorial  waters.  At  the 
instance  of  the  Swedish  government  the  British  parliament  also 
passed  an  act  in  1875  to  establish  a  close  time  for  the  seal  fishery  in 
the  seas  adjacent  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  Greenland. 

Cases  have  come  before  British  courts  with  r^ard  to  the 
whale  fishery  in  northern  and  southern  seas;  and  the  customs 
proved  to  exist  among  the  whaling  ships  of  the  nations  oigaged 
in  a  particular  trade  have  been  upheld  if  known  to  the  parties 
to  the  action.  In  territorial  waters,  on  the  other  hand,  fishery 
is  a  right  exclusively  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  country 
owning  such  waters,  and  no  foreigners  can  fish  there  except  by 
convention. 

(a)  Tidal  Waters. — In  British  territorial  waters,  it  nay  be 
stated,  as  the  general  rule,  that  fishery  is  a  right  incidental 
to  the  soil  covered  by  the  waters  in  which  that  right  is  exercised. 

The  bed  of  all  navigable  rivers  where  the  tide  flows  and  rellows, 
and  of  all  estuaries  or  arms  of  the  sea,  is  vested  in  the  crown;  and 
therefore,  in  Lord  Chief  justice  Hale's  words,  "  the  ri^t  of  the 
fishery  in  the  sea  and  the  creeks  and  arms  thereof  b  orisinally 
lodsed  in  the  crown,  as  the  right  of  deoasturing  is  originally  lodged 
in  the  owner  of  the  waste  whereof  he  is  lord,  or  as  the  right  of  fishins 
belongs  to  him  that  is  the  owner  of  a  private  or  inland  river. 
"  But,"  he  continues,  "  thoueh  the  king  is  the  owner  of  this  great 
waste,  and  as  a  consequent  01  his  propriety  hath  the  primary  right 
of  fishing  in  the  sea  and  the  creeks  and  arms  thereof,  ^t  the  common 
people  df  England  have  regularly  a  libertv  of  fishmg  therein  as  a 

Eublic  common  of  piscary,  and  mav  not  without  injury  to  their  right 
e  restrained  of  it  unless  in  such  places  or  creeks  or  navtrable  rtvrrs 
where  either  the  king  or  some  particular  subject  hath  gained  a 
propriety  exclusive  of  that  common  liberty  "  {.De  Jnrt  Maris,  ch.  iv.). 

This  right  extends  to  all  fish  floating  in  the  sea  or  left  on  the 
seashore,  except  certain  fish  known  as  royal  fish,  which,  when 
taken  in  territorial  waters,  belong  to  the  crown  or  its  grantee, 
though  caught  by  another  person.  These  are  whales,  sturgeons 
and  porpoises;  and  grampuses  are  also  sometimes  added  (whal^ 
porpoises  and  grampuses  being  "  fishes  "  only  in  a  legal  sense). 
In  Scotland  only  whales  which  are  of  lai^ge  dze  can  be  so  claimed; 
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but  the  rights  of  salmon  fishing  in  the  sea  and  In  public  and 
private  rivers,  and  those  of  mussel  and  oyster  fishing,  except 
in  private  rivers,  are  inUr  regalia^  and  are  only  enjoyable  by  the 
crown  or  persons  deriving  tiUe  under  it.  As  salmon  fishery  was 
formerly  practised  by  nets  and  engines  on  the  shore,  and  the 
mussd  and  oyster  fisheries  were  necessarily  carried  on  on  the 
shore,  the  opinion  was  held  at  one  time  that  angling  for  salmon 
was  a  public  right,  but  the  later  decisions  have  established  that 
the  ri^t  of  salmon  fishing  by  whatever  means  is  a  jus  regale  in 
Scotland.  In  England  the  crown  in  early  Umes  made  frequent 
grants  of  fisheries  to  subjects  in  tidal  waters,  and  instances  of 
such  fisheries  belonging  to  persons  and  corporations  are  very 
common  at  the  present  day:  but  by  Magna  Carta  the  crown 
declared  that  "  no  rivers  shall  be  defended  from  henceforth, 
but  such  as  were  in  defence  in  the  time  of  King  Henry,  our 
grandfather,  by  the  same  places  and  the  same  boimds  as  they 
were  wont  to  be  in  his  time  ";  and  thus  bound  itself  not  to 
create  a  private  fishery  in  any  navigable  tidal  river.  Judicial 
decision  and  commentators  having  interpreted  this  statute 
according  to  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter,  at  the  present  day  the 
rii^t  of  fishery  in  tidal  waters  prima  fade  belongs  to  the  public, 
and  they  can  only  be  excluded  by  a  particular  person  or  corpora- 
tion on  proof  of  an  exclusive  right  to  fish  there  not  later  in  its 
origin  than  Magna  Carta;  and  for  this  it  is  necessary  either  to 
prove  an  actual  grant  from  the  crown.of  that  date  to  the  claimant's 
predecessor  in  title,  or  a  later  grant  or  immemorial  custom  or 
prescription  to  that  effect,  from  which  such  an  original  grant 
may  be  presumed.  This  exclusive  right  of  fishing  may  be  either 
a  franchise  derived  from  the  crown,  or  may  arise  by  virtue  of 
ownership  of  the  soil  covered  by  the  waters. 

In  Lord  Hale's  words:  "  Fishing  may  be  of  two  kinds  ordinarily, 
via.  fiching  with  a  net,  which  may  oe  cither  as  a  liberty  without  the 
■oil.  or  as  a  liberty  arising  by  reason  of  and  in  concomitance  with  the 
■oil  or  an  interest  or  propriety  of  it ;  or  otherwise  it  b  a  local  fishing 
that  ariseth  by  or  from  the  propriety  of  the  soil. — such  are  gurgites, 
wears,  fishinz-places,  bonukiae,  stackiae,  which  are  the  veiv  soil 
itself,  and  so  frequently  agreed  by  our  books.  And  such  as  tnesc  a 
•object  may  have  by  usage;  either  in  gross,  as  many  religious 
houses  had,  or  as  parcel  of  or  appurtenant  to  their  manors,  as  ooth 
corporations  and  others  have  had ;  and  this  not  only  in  navigable 
rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea  but  in  creeks  and  ports  and  havens,  yea, 
and  in  certain  known  limits  in  the  open  sea  contiguous  to  the  sm>re. 
And  these  kinds  of  fishings  are  not  only  for  small  sea-fish,  such  as 
bcrriogs,  Ac.  but  for  great  fish,  as  salmons,  and  not  only  for  them 
but  for  Tcyai  fish — Most  of  the  precedents  touching  such  rights 
of  fishii^  m  the  sea,  and  the  arms  and  creeks  thereof  belonging  by 
usage  to  subjects,  appear  to  be  by  reason  of  the  propriety  dfthe 
very  water  and  ami  wherein  the  fishing  is,  and  some  of  them  even 
within  parts  of  the  seas  "  (Ds  Jure  Maris,  ch.  v.) 

An  instanrr  of  the  former  kind  of  fishery  is  to  be  found  in  the 
old  case  of  Royal  Fishery  of  the  River  Bonn  (temp.  James  I., 
Davis  655),  and  the  modem  one  of  Wilson  v.  Crossjikd,  1885, 
I  T.L.R.  601,  where  a  right  of  fishery  in  gross  was  established; 
but  the  latter  kind,  as  Hale  says,  is  much  more  common,  and  the 
presumption  is  always  in  its  favour;  d  fortiori  where  the  fishing 
Is  proved  to  have  been  carried  on  by  means  of  engines  or  struc- 
tures fixed  in  the  soiL  In  England  the  public  have  not  at  com- 
mon law,  as  incidental  to  their  right  of  fishing  in  tidal  waters, 
the  right  to  make  use  of  the  banks  or  shores  for  purposes  in- 
cidental to  the  fishery,  such  as  beaching  their  boats  upon  them, 
landing  there,  or  drying  their  nets  there  (though  Uiey  can  do  so 
by  proving  a  custom  from  which  such  a  grant  may  be  presumed) ; 
but  statutes  relating  to  particular  parts  of  the  realm,  such  as 
Cornwall  for  the  pilchard  fishery,  give  them  such  rights.  In 
Scotland  a  right  of  salmon  fishing  separate  from  land  implies 
the  right  of  access  to  and  use  of  the  banks,  foreshores  or  beach 
for  the  purposes  of  the  fishing;  and  so  does  white  fishing  by 
statute.  But  otherwise  there  is  no  right  to  do  so,  e.g.  in  a  public 
river  f<Mr  trout  fishing.  A  similar  privilege  is  given  to  Irish 
fishermen  for  the  purpose  of  sea  fishery  by  special  statute.  There 
b  no  property  in  fish  in  the  sea,  and  they  belong  to  the  first 
taker;  and  the  custom  of  the  trade  decides  when  a  fi^  is  taken 
or  not,  e.g.  in  the  whale  fishery  the  question  whether  a  fish  is 
"  loose  "  or  not  has  come  before  English  courts. 

(t)  Fresh   Waters. — In  non-tidal  waters  in    England    and 


Ireland,  for  the  reason  given  above,  the  presumption  is  in  favour 
of  the  fishery  in  such  waters  belonging  to  the  owners  of  the  ad- 
jacent lands;  "  fresh  waters  of  what  kind  soever  do  of  common 
right  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  adjacent,  so  that  the  owners 
of  the  one  side  have  of  common  right  the  property  of  the  soil,  and 
consequently  the  right  of  fishing  usque  ad  filum  aquae,  and  the 
owners  of  the  other  side  the  rig^t  of  soil  or  ownership  and  fishing 
unto  the  filum  aquae  on  their  side;  and  if  a  man  be  owner  of 
the  land  on  both  sides,  in  common  presumption  he  is  owner  of 
the  whole  river,  and  hath  the  right  of  fishing  according  to  the 
extent  of  his  land  in  length  "  (Hale,  ch^  i.).  There  is  a  similar 
presumption  that  the  owner  of  the  bed  of  a  river  has  the  exclusive 
right  of  fishery  there,  and  this  is  so  even  though  he  does  not  own 
the  banks;  but  these  presumptions  may  be  displaced  by  proof 
of  a  different  state  of  things,  e.g.  where  the  banks  of  a  stream 
are  separately  owned  the  owner  of  one  bank  may  show  by  acts 
of  ownership  exercised  over  the  whole  stream  that  he  has  the 
fishery  over  it  all.  The  crown  prerogative  of  fishery,  never  it 
seems,  extended  to  non-tidal  waters  flowing  over  the  land  of  a 
subject,  and  it  could  not  therefore  grant  such  a  franchise  to  a 
subject,  nor  has  it  any  right  dejure  to  the  soil  or  fisheries  of  an 
inland  lake  such  as  Lough  Neaigh  {Bristaw  v.  Cormkasi,  1878, 
3  App.  Cas.  641).  The  public  cannot  acquire  the  right  to  fish 
in  fresh  waters  by  prescription  or  otherwise  although  they  are 
navigable;  such  a  right  is  unknown  to  law,  because  a  profit 
d  prendre  in  alieno  solo  is  neither  to  be  acquired  by  custom  nor 
by  prescription  under  the  Prescription  Act.  It  has  been  dedded 
that  the  "  dwellers  "  in  a  parish  cannot  acquire  such  a  right, 
being  of  too  vague  a  dass,  but  the  commoners  in  a  manor  may 
have  it  by  custom;  and  the  "  free  inhabitants  of  ancient  tene- 
ments "  in  a  borough  have  been  held  capable  of  acquiring  a 
right  to  dredge  for  oysters  in  a  fishery  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  borough  on  certain  days  in  each  year  by  giving  proof 
of  uninterrupted  enjo3rment  of  it  from  time  immemorial,  on  the 
presumption  that  this  was  a  condition  to  which  the  grant  made 
to  the  corporation  was  subject. 

in  Scotland  the  btw  is  similar.  The  right  to  fish  for  trout 
in  private  streams  is  a  pertinent  of  the  land  adjacent,  and 
owners  of  opposite  banks  may  fish  usque  ad  medium  fUum  aquae; 
and  where  two  owners  own  Und  round  a  private  loch,  both  have 
a  common  of  fishing  over  it.  The  public  cannot  prescribe  for  it, 
for  a  written  title  either  to  adjacent  htnds  or  to  the  finery  is 
necessary.  A  right  of  way  along  the  bank  of  a  river  or  loch 
does  not  give  it,  nor  does  the  right  of  the  public  to  be  on  or 
at  a  navigable  but  non-tidal  river.  The  right  of  salmon  fishing 
carries  with  it  the  right  of  trout  fishing:  and  eel  fishing  passes  in 
the  same  way. 

In  England  and  Ireland  private  fisheries  have  been  divided 
into  (a)  several  (separalis),  (b)  free  {libera),  (c)  common  of  piscary 
(communis),  whether  in  tidal  or  non-tidal  waters.  The  distinction 
between  several  and  free  fisheries  has  always  been  uncertain. 
Blackstone's  opinion  was  that  several  fishery  implied  a  fi^Kty  in 
right  of  the  soil  under  the  water,  while  free  fishery  was  confined 
to  a  public  river  and  did  not  necessarily  comprehend  the  soil. 
He  is  supported  by  Uter  writers,  such  as  Woolrych  and  I^terson. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  opinions  of  Coke  and  Hale  are  <^>posed 
to  this  view.  "  A  man  may  prescribe  to  have  a  sevenl  fishery 
in  such  a  water,  and  the  owner  shall  not  fish  there;  but  if  he 
claim  to  have  common  of  fishery  or  free  fishery  the  owner  of  the 
soil  shall  fish  there  "  (Co  Littl.  122  A);  "  one  man  may  have 
the  river  and  others  the  soil  adjacent:  or  one  man  may  have  the 
river  and  soil  thereof,  and  another  the  free  or  several  fishing  in 
that  river  "  (De  Jure  Maris,  ch.  i.).  Lord  Holt,  though  in  one 
instance  he  distinguished  them,  in  a  later  case  thought  that 
they  were  "  all  one."  Later  decisions  have  established  the  latter 
view,  and  it  is  now  settled  that  although  the  owner  of  the  several 
fishery  is  prima  facie  owner  of  the  soil  of  the  waters,  this  presump- 
tion may  be  displaced  by  showing  that  the  terms  of  the  grant 
only  convey  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  and  that  the  words 
"  sole  and  exclusive  fishery  "  give  a  several  fishery  in  alieno  solo. 
In  the  words  of  Mr  Justice  Willes, "  the  only  substantial  distinc- 
tion is  between  an  exclusive  right  of  fishery,  usually  calif' 
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'  several,'  and  sometimes  '  free/  as  In  *  free  warren,'  and  a  right 
in  common  with  others,  usually  called  '  common  of  fishery,' 
and  sometimes '  free,'  as  in  '  free  port/  A  several  fishery  means 
an  exclusive  right  to  fish  in  a  given  place,  either  with  or  without 
the  property  in  the  soil  "  {Malcolmsvn  v.  0*Dea,  1863,  10  H.L ). 
A  common  of  piscary,  or  "  a  right  to  fish  in  common  with  certain 
other  persons  in  a  particular  stream,"  is  usually  found  in  manors, 
the  commoners  of  which  may  have  the  right  to  enjoy  it  to  an 
extent  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  their  tenements;  but 
they  cannot,  except  by  immemorial  ^>ecial  prescription,  exclude 
the  lord  of  the  manor  therefcom,  and  have  no  rights  over  the 
soil  itself.  Decisions  also  establish  that  a  grant  of  "  fishery  " 
will  prima  facie  pass  an  exclusive  fishery;  a  grant  of  soil  covered 
by  water  or  a  lease  of  lands  including  water  will  pass  the  fishery 
therein;  a  several  fishery  will  not  merge  on  being  resumed  by 
the  crown;  and  a  fishery  situate  within  a  manor  is  presumed 
to  belong  to  the  owners  of  adjacent  land,  and  not  to  the  lord. 
A  several  fishery,  as  already  seen,  being  an  incorporeal  heredita- 
ment, can  only  be  transferred  by  deed,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  abandoned,  and  so  acquired  by  the  public,  even  on  proof  that 
the  public  have,  as  far  back  as  living  memory,  exercised  the  right 
of  fishing  in  the  locus  in  qtto  to  the  knowledge  of  and  without 
interruption  from  the  claimant  of  the  fishery.  But  to  establish 
a  title  to  a  several  fishery,  a  "  paper  title,"  i.e.  one  founded  on 
documentary  evidence  only,  is  not  sufficient;  it  must  be  sup- 
ported by  evidence  of  acts  of  ownership  in  recent  times,  for 
otherwise  it  will  be  presumed  that  a  person  other  than  the  alleged 
owner  is  the  real  owner.  If  the  waters  of  a  tidal  river  leave  their 
old  channel  and  flow  into  another,  the  owner  of  a  several  fishery 
in  the  old  channel  cannot  claim  to  have  it  in  the  new  one,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  owner  of  a  several  fishery  can  take 
advantage  of  a  gradual  encroachment  by  the  river  upon  and 
into  the  land  of  a  riparian  owner,  the  limits  of  whose  land  are 
ascertained.  The  owner  of  an  exclusive  fishery,  whether  in  tidal 
or  fresh  waters,  has  the  right  to  take  as  many  fish  as  he  can,  and 
may  do  so  by  means  of  fixed  engines  or  dredging,  provided  that 
in  navigable  waters  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  right  of 
navigation,  and  that  in  navigable  and  other  waters  he  does  not 
interfere  with  the  fishing  rights  of  his  neighbours  or  infringe  the 
provisions  made  by  old  or  modem  statutes  as  to  the  methods 
of  taking  the  fish,  e.g.  by  weirs.  These  were  forbidden  in  rivers 
by  Magna  Carta  and  later  statutes,  and  on  the  seashore  by  a 
statute  of  James  I.;  but  all  weirs  in  navigable  fresh  waters 
traceable  to  a  date  not  later  than  25  Edward  III.  are  lawful, 
for  the  statutes  forbidding  weirs  do  not  ^ply  to  navigable 
waters.  It  seems,  however,  that  at  common  law  any  fixed 
structures  put  up  by  the  owner  of  a  fishery  in  his  part  of  a  river, 
which  at  all  prevent  the  free  passage  of  fish  to  the  waters  above 
or  below,  give  the  owners  of  fisheries  therein  a  right  of  action 
against  liim.  So  the  grantee  of  an  exclusive  fishery  with  rod 
and  line  in  an  unnavigable  river  can  prevent  any  person  from 
polluting  the  river  hi^^er  up  and  so  damaging  the  fishery.  At 
common  law  there  is  no  property  in  fish  when  enjoying  their 
natural  liberty;  the  taker  is  entitled  to  keep  them  unless  they 
are  caught  from  a  tank  or  small  pond;  or  except  in  the  case  of 
salmon  by  statute. 

Modem  statutes  now  regulate  all  fisheries,  sea  or  fresh,  in 
territorial  or  inland  waters.  As  regards  sea  fishery  in  England, 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  (since  1903,  when  it 
took  it  over  from  the  Board  of  Trade)  power  by  order  to  create 
sea  fisheries  districts,  comprising  any  part  of  the  sea  within 
which  British  subjects  have,  by  international  law,  the  exclusive 
right  of  fishing,  and  to  provide  for  the  constitution  of  a  local 
fisheries  committee  to  regulate  the  sea  fisheries  in  such  district, 
which  can  make  by-laws  for  that  purpose.  It  appoints  fishery 
officers  to  enforce  them,  prescribes  a  dose  time  for  sea  fish 
(which  does  not  include  salmon  as  defined  in  the  Salmon  Act), 
has  summary  jurisdiction  over  offences  committed  on  the  sea 
coast  or  at  sea  beyond  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction,  can  enforce  the  Sea  Fisheries  Acts,  or 
regulate,  protect  and  develop  fisheries  for  all  or  any  kind  of  shell 
fish.    Special  provision  is  also  made  by  statute  for  the  oyster 


fishery  and  herring  fishery  (applicable  also  to  Scotland),  and  that 
of  mussels,  cockles,  lobsters  and  crabs  (applicable  to  all  the 
United  Kingdom) .  In  Scotland  the  Fishery  Board  can  constitute 
sea  fishery  districts,  and  boards  with  like  powers  to  those  in 
En^andi  and  has  general  control  over  the  coast  and  deep-sea 
fisheries  of  Scotland;  and  there  are  acts  relative  to  heningt 
mussel  and  oyster  fisheries,  and  allowing  the  appropriation  of 
money  intended  to  relieve  local  distress  and  taxation  towards 
the  encouragement  of  sea  fisheries,  and  marina  superintendence 
and  enforcement  of  Scottish  sea  fisheries  laws.  In  Ireland  the 
sea  fisheries  are  under  the  direction  of  the  inspectors  of  Irish 
fisheries,  who  have  replaced  the  former  fishery  commissioners 
and  special  commissioners  for  Irish  fisheries;  special  statutes, 
besides  the  general  ones  applying  to  all  the  United  Kingdom, 
deal  with  oyster  fisheries  and  mUssel  fisheries;  and  money  is 
also  appropriated  for  sea  fisheries  under  the  head  of  technical 
instruction.  In  all  three  component  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
there  are  also  special  statutes  relative  to  salmon  and  freshwater 
fish:  for  England,  the  Salmon  and  Freshwater  Fisheries  Acu 
1861-1907,  and  the  Freshwater  Fisheries  Acts  1878-2 836;  for 
Scotland  the  chief  Salmon  Acts  are  those  of  2862-1868,  and  for 
trout  and  freshwater  fish  those  of  2845-1902;  for  Irdand,  the 
Fisheries  (Ireland)  Acts  2  842-2  902 .  A  similar  scheme  is  adc^ted 
in  each  case,  riamely,  fishery  districts  and  district  boards  are 
set  up  which  regulate  the  fisUng  by  by-laws  and  protect  the  fish 
by  fixing  a  close  time,  and  prescribing  passes,  licences,  inspection 
and  the  like,  breaches  of  which  are  punishable  by  courts  of 
summary  jurisdiction.  The  supreme  authorities  in  each  case 
are— for  England  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  for 
Scotland  the  Fisheiy  Board,  and  for  Ireland  the  iospecton  of 
fisheries,  and  in  England  a  certain  official  number  of  conservators 
on  such  boards  are  appointed  by  the  county  councils.  The 
Salmon  and  Freshwater  Fisheries  Act  2907  pves  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  power  to  make  provisional  <»ders 
for  the  regulation  of  salmon  fisheries  or  freshwater  fisheries 
within  any  area  on  the  application  of  any  board  of  conservators^ 
or  of  a  county  council,  or  of  the  owners  of  one-fourth  in  value 
of  private  fisheries.  There  ase  also  q>ecial  acts  dealing  with  the 
fishing  in  certain  rivers,  such  as  the  Thames,  Medway,  Severn, 
Tweed  and  Esk.  (The  act  of  2907  applies,  however,  to  the  Esk, 
but  not  otherwise  to  Scotland  nor  to  Ireland.)  Throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  the  use  of  dynarnite  or  other  explosive  substance 
to  catch  or  destroy  fish  in  any  public  fishery  is  prohibited,  as  it 
is  also  in  England  in  any  private  waters  subject  to  the  Salmon 
and  Freshwater  Fisheries  Acts  2878,  in  which  it  is  also  forfaiddoi 
to  use  poison  or  other  noxious  substance  for  destroying  fish. 
Officers  in  the  army  or  marines  are  forbidden  (under  penalty)  to 
kill  fish  without  written  leave  from  the  person  entitled  to  grant 
it.  There  are  also  provisions  of  the  criminal  law  deali2ig  with  the 
protection  of  fisheries  generally,  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  the 
acts  already  mentioned  dealing  with  i^)ecxal  kinds  of  fish. 

Special  provision  is  made  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts 
2894-2906  for  sea-fishing  boats  (except  in  Scotland  and  the 
colonies),  relating  to  their  registration,  carrying  official  papers, 
carrying  boats  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage,  the  punishment 
of  offences  on  board,  the  wages  of  their  crews,  and  keeping  record 
of  all  casualties,  punishments  and  the  like  on  houd.  As  regards 
trawlers,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  of  25  tons  and  upwards, 
a  statutory  form  of  agreement,  with  the  crew  is  prescribed,  as 
well  as  accoimts  of  wages  and  discharges;  and  skippers  and 
second  hands  must  have  certificates  of  competency,  which  are 
granted  imder  similar  conditions  to  those  required  in  the  case 
of  seagoing  ships  and  are  registered  with  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Scottish  fishi2ig  boats  are  regulated  by  a  special  statute  of  2886 
(except  as  re^irds  agreements  to  pay  crew  by  share  of  profits, 
dealt  with  by  the  above  act)  and  by  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act  i  2S68, 
which  applies  to  all  British  fishing  boats.  Particular  lii^ts  must 
be  carried  by  fishing  boats  in  navigation.  An  act  of  2908  (The 
Cran  Measures  Act)  legalized  the  use  of  cran  measures  in  connezioB 
with  trading  in  f^esh  herrings  in  En^and  and  Wales,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  being  empowered  to  nuke  regola* 
tions  under  the  act. 
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AuTBOMTiBS. — Green.  Encydopaedia  of  Scots  Law  (Edinburgh, 
1896):  Stewart.  Law  of  fisktHg  im  ScoUand  (Edinburgh.  1869); 
Woolrych.  Waters  (London,  1851);  Pateraon.  Fisken  Cams  of  tko 
United  KingioM  (London  and  Cambridge,  1863);  btuart  Moore, 
Foreshore  (London,  1888);  Phillimore,  inlemaUonal  Law  (vd  ed., 
London.  1879) ;  Martens,  Causes  c^bres  du  droit  des  mm  (Leipzig, 
1827):  Selwyn.  Nisi  Prims,  Fishery  (London,  1869).    (G.  G.  P.*) 

nSHOUARD  (Abergwaun)/2i  market  town,  urban  district, 
contributory  parliamentary  borough  and  seaport  of  Pembroke- 
shire. Wat^.  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gwaun,  which  here 
flows  into  Fishguard  Bay  of  St  George's  Channel  Pop.  (igoi) 
2003.  Its  railway  station,  which  is  the  chief  terminus  of  the 
South  Wales  systeoxof  the  Great  Western  railway,  is  at  the  hamlet 
of  Goodwick  across  the  bay.  a  mile  distant  to  the  south-west. 
Fishguard  Bay  is  deep  and  well  sheltered  from  all  winds  save 
those  of  the  N.  and  N.E.,  and  its  immense  commercial  value  has 
long  been  recognized.  After  many  years  of  labour  and  at  a  great 
expenditure  of  money  the  Great  Western  railwajf  has  constructed 
a  fine  breakwater  and  railway  pier  at  Cioodwick  across  the  lower 
end  of  the  bay.  and  an  important  passenger  and  goods  traffic  with 
Rosslare  on  the  opposite  Irish  coast  was  inaugurated  in  1906. 

The  importance  of  Fishguard  is  due  to  the  local  fisheries  and 
the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  and  its  early  history  is  obscure. 
The  chief  historical  interest  of  the  town  centres  round  the  so- 
called  '*  Fishguard  Invasion  "  of  1797,  in  which  year  on  the 
23nd  of  February  three  French  men-of-war  with  troops  on  board, 
cnder  the  command  of  General  Tafce>  an  Irish-American  adven- 
turer, appeared  off  Carreg  Gwastad  Point  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Llanwnda.  To  the  great  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  a 
body  of  about  1400  men  disembarked,  but  it  quickly  capitulated, 
practically  without  striking  a  bk>w,  to  a  combined  force  of  the 
local  militias  under  Sir  Richard  Philipps,  Lord  Milford  and 
John  Campbell,  Lord  Cawdor;  the  French  frigates  meanwhile 
sailing  away  towards  Ireland.  For  many  years  the  castles  and 
prisons  of  Haverfordwest  and  Pembroke  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  French  prisoners  of  war.  Close  to  the  banks  of  the 
Gwaun  is  the  pretty  estate  of  Glyn-y-mel,  for  many  years  the 
Ksi<fonce  of  Richard  Fenton  (x746>i82i),  the  celebrated  anti- 
quary and  historian  of  Pembrokeshire. 

FI8HKILL  LANDING,  or  Fishkill-on-tbz-Hudson,  a  village 
of  Fishkill  township,  Dutchess  county.  New  York,  U.S.A., 
about  58  m.  N.  of  New  York  City,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Hudson 
river,  opposite  Newburgh.  Pop.  (1890)  3617;  (1900)  3673, 
of  whom  540  were  foreign  bom;  (1905)  3939;  (1910)  390s, 
of  FtshkiU  township  (1890)  11,840;  (1900)  13,016;  (1905) 
*3,i^5't  (1910)  >3>858.  In  the  township  are  also  the  villages 
of  Matteawan  (q.v.),  Fishkill  and  Glenham.  Fishkill  Landing 
is  served  by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  and  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railways;  by  railway  ferry 
and  passenger  ferries  to  Newburgh,  connecting  with  the  West 
Shore  railway;  by  river  steamboats  and  by  electric  railway 
to  Matteawan.  Four  miles  farther  N  on  Fishkill  Creek  b 
the  village  of  Fishkill  (incorporated  in  1899),  pop.  (1905)  579. 
In  this  village  are  two  notable  old  churches,  Trinity  (1769), 
and  the  First  Dutch  Reformed  (1731),  in  which  the  New  York 
^ovinical  Congress  met  in  August  and  September  1776. 
At  the  old  Verplanck  mansion  in  Fishkill  Landing  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  was  organized  in  1783.  Among  the  manu- 
factures of  FishkiU  Landing  are  rubber-goods,  engines  (Corliss) 
and  other  machinery,  hats,  silks,  woollens,  and  brick  and  tile. 
The  village  of  Fishkill  Landing  was  incorporated  in  1864.  The 
first  settlement  in  the  township  was  made  about  1690.  The 
township  of  FishkiU  was.  like  Newburgh,  an  important  military 
post  during  the  War  of  Independence,  and  was  a  supply  depot 
tof  the  northern  Continental  Army. 

FUK,  JAKBS  (i834'i872),  American  financier,  was  bom  at 
Bennington,  Vermont,  on  the  ist  of  April  1834.  After  a  brief 
period  in  school  he  ran  away  and  joined  a  circus.  Later  he  became 
a  hotel  waiter,  and  finally  adopted  the  business  of  his  father, 
a  pedlar.  He  then  became  a  salesman  for  a  Boston  dry  goods 
firm,  his  aptitude  and  energy  eventually  winning  for  him  a  share 
in  the  business.  By  hb  shreurd  dealing  in  army  contracts  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  it  b  said  by  engaging  in  cotton  smuggling. 


he  accumulated  a  constderable  capital  which  he  soon  lost  in 
speculation.  In  1864  he  became  ^  stockbroker  in  New  York 
and  was  employed  by  Danid  Drew  as  a  buyer.  He  aided  Drew 
in  hb  war  against  Vanderbilt  for  the  control  of  the  Erie  railway, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  compromise  that  was  reached  he  and  Jay 
Gould  became  members  of  the  Erie  directorate.  The  association 
with  Gould  thus  began  continued  until  hb  death.  Subsequently 
by  a  well-planned  "  raid,"  Iiak  and  Gould  obtained  control 
of  the  road.  They  carried  financial "  buccaneering  "  to  extremes, 
their  programme  including  open  alliance  with  the  Tweed  "  ring," 
the  wholesale  bribery  of  legislatures  and  the  buying  of  judges. 
Their  attempt  to  comer  the  gold  market  culminated  in  the 
fateful  Black  Friday  of  the  34th  of  September  1869.  Fbk  was 
shot  and  killed  in  New  York  City  by  £.  S.  Stokes,  a  former 
business  associate,  on  the  6th  of  January  1872. 

FI8K,  WILBUR  (1792-1839),  American  educationbt,  was 
bora  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  on  the  3xst  of  August  1792. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Vermont  in  1813-18x4,  and  then 
entered  Brown  University,  where  he  graduated  in  18x5.  He 
studied  law,  and  in  1817  came  under  the  influence  of  a  religious 
revival  in  Vermont,  where  at  Lyndon  in  the  following  year  he 
was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  and  was  admitted  to  the  New 
England  conference.  Hb  influence  with  the  conference  turned 
that  body  from  its  opposition  to  higher  education  as  immoral 
in  tendency  to  the  cstablbhment  of  secondary  schoob  and 
colleges.  Upon  the  removal  in  X834  of  the  conference's  academy 
at  New  Market,  New  Hampshire,  to  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts, 
Fisk  became  one  of  its  agents  and  trustees,  and  in  x8a6  its 
prindpaL  He  drafted  the  report  of  the  conmiittee  on  education 
to  the  general  conference  in  1828,  at  which  time  he  declined 
the  bbhopric  of  the  Canada  conference.  He  was  first  president 
of  Wesleyan  University  from  the  opening  of  the  miiversity  in 
X83X  until  hb  death  on  the  aand  of  February  1839  in  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut.  Hb  successful  administration  of  the  Wesleyan 
Academy  at  Wilbraham  and  of  Wesleyan  University  were  remark- 
able. He  was  an  able  oontroveraialbt,  and  in  the  interests 
of  Arminianism  attacked  both  New  England  Calvinism  and 
Unitarianbm;  he  published  in  1837  The  Cahinistk  Controversy, 
He  also  wrote  Travels  on  Ike  Continent  of  Eurofe  (1838). 


Memoirs  of  Teachers  and  Edncators  (New  York,  x86i),  edited  by 
Henry  Barnard. 

FI8KB,  JOHN  (1842-X90X),  American  historical,  philosophical 

and  scientific  writer,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the 

3otlf  of  March  x84a,  and  died  at  Gloucester,  Ma»achusetts,  on 

the  4th  of  July  1901.   Ifis  name  was  originally  Edmund  Fiske 

Green,  but  in  1855  he  took  the  name  of  a  great-grandfather, 

John  Fiske.    Hb  boyhood  was  ^lent  with  a  grandmother  in 

Middletown,  Connecticut;  and  prior  to  his  entering  college  he 

had  read  widely  in  English  literature  and  hbtory,  had  surpiassed 

most  boys  in  the  extent  of  hb  Greek  and  Latin  work,  and  had 

studied  several  naiodern  languages.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 

1863,  continuing  to  study  languages  and  philosophy  with  zeal; 

spent  two  years  in  the  Harvard  law  school,  and  opened  an  office 

in  Boston;  but  soon  devoted  the  greater  portion*  of  hb  time 

to  writing  for  periodicals.     With  the  exception  of  one  year, 

he  resided  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  from  the  time  of  hb 

graduation  until  hb  death.  In  1869  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures 

at  Harvard  on  the  Positive  Philosophy;  next  year  he  was 

history  tutor;  in  1871  he  delivered  thirty-five  lectures  on  the 

Doctrine  of  Evolution,  afterwards  revised  and  expanded  as 

Ontlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy  (1874);  and  between  1872  and 

X879  he  was  assistant-librarian.    After  that  time  he  devoted 

himself  to  literary  work  and  lecturing  on  history.    Nearly  all 

of  hb  books  were  first  ^ven  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  lectures 

or  magazine  articles,  revised  and  collected  under  a  general 

title,  such  as  Myths  and  Myth-Makers  (1872),  Dartoinism  and 

Other  Essays  (1879),  Excursions  of  an  Evolutionist  (1883),  and 

A  Century  of  Science  (1899).  He  did  much,  by  the  thoroughness 

of  hb  learning  and  the  lucidity  of  his  style,  to  q>read  a  knowledge 

of  Darwin  and  Spencer  in  America.    Hb  Outlines  of  Cosmic 
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Pkitosapky,  while  setting  forth  the  Spencerian  system,  made 
psychological  and  sociological  additions  o(  original  matter,  in 
some  respects  anticipating  Spencer's  later  conclusions.  Of  one 
part  of  the  argument  of  this  work  Fiske  wrote  in  the  preface  of 
one  of  his  later  books  {Through  Nature  to  God,  1899):  "  The 
detection  of  the  part  played  by  the  lengthening  of  infancy  in  the 
genesis  of  the  human  race  is  my  own  especial  contribution  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Evolution."  In  The  idea  of  Cod  as  afected  by 
Modem  Knowledge  (1885)  Fiske  discusses  the  theistic  problem, 
and  declares  that  the  mind  of  man,  as  developed,  becomes  an 
illuminating  indication  of  the  mind  of  God,  which  as  a  great 
immanent  cause  includes  and  controls  both  physical  and  moral 
forces.  More  original,  perhaps,  is  the  argument  in  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  work,  The  Destiny  of  Man,  viewed  in  the  Light  of 
his  Origin  (1884),  which  is.  in  substance,  that  physical  evolution 
is  a  demonstrated  fact;  that  intellectual  force  is  a  later,  higher 
and  more  potent  thing  than  bodily  strength;  and  that,  finally, 
in  most  men  and  some  "  lower  animals  "  there  is  developed  a 
new  idea  of  the  advantageous,  a  moral  and  non-selfish  line  of 
thought  and  procedure,  which  in  itself  so  transcends  the  physical 
that  it  cannot  be  identified  with  it  or  be  measured  by  its  standards, 
and  may  or  must  be  enduring,  or  at  its  best  immortaL 

It  is  principally,  however,  through  his  work  as  a  historian 
that  Fiske's  reputation  will  live.  His  historical  writings,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  volume  on  American  Political  Ideas 
(1885),  an  account  of  the  system  of  Civil  Government  in  the 
United  States  (1890),  The  Mississippi  ValUy  in  the  CivU  War 
(1900),  a  school  history  of  the  United  States,  and  an  elementary 
story  of  the  American  Revolution,  are  devoted  to  studies,  in  a 
unified  general  manner,  of  separate  yet  related  episodes  in 
American  history.  The  volumes  have  not  appeared  in  chrono- 
logical order  of  subject,  but  form  a  nearly  complete  colonial 
history,  as  follows:  The  Discovery  of  America^  with  some  Account 
of  Ancient  America,  and  the  Spanish  Conqutst  (1892,  2  vols.); 
Old  Virginia  and  her  Neighbours  (1897,  2  vols.);  The  Beginnings 
of  New  England;  or,  The  Puritan  Theocracy  in  its  Relations- to 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  (1889);  DuUh  and  Quaker  Colonies 
in  America  (1899);  The  American  Revolution  {iSgi,  a  vols.); 
and  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History,  1783-1789  (x888). 
Of  these  the  most  original  and  valuable  is  the  Critical  Period 
volume,  a  history  of  the  consolidation  of  the  states  into  a  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  formation  of  the  constitution.  (C.  F.  R.) 

FISKE,  aiirNIB  KADDERN  (1865-  ),  American  actress, 
was  bom  in  New  Orleans,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Davey.  As 
a  child  she  played,  under  her  mother's  name  of  Maddem,  with 
several  well-known  actors.  In  1882  she  first  appeared  as  a 
"  star,"  but  in  1890  she  married  Harrison  Grey  Fiske  and  was 
absent  from  the  stage  for  several  years.  In  1893  she  reappeared 
in  Hester  Crewe,  a  play  written  by  her  husband,  and  afterwards 
acted  a  number  of  Ibsen's  heroines,  and  in  Becky  Sharp,  a 
dramatization  of  Thackeray's  Vanity  Pair.  In  1901  she  opened, 
in  opposition  to  the  American  theatrical "  trust,"  an  independent 
theatre  in  New  York,  the  Manhattan.  She  won  a  considerable 
reputation  in  the  United  States  as  an  emotional  actress. 

FISTULA  (Lat.  for  a  pipe  or  tube),  a  term  in  surgery  used  to 
designate  an  abnormal  communication  leading  either  f>om 
the  surface  of  the  body  to  a  normal  cavity  or  canal,  or  from  one 
normal  cavity  or  canal  to  another.  These  communications  are 
the  rtstilt  of  disease  or  injury.  They  receive  different  names 
according  to  their  situation:  lachrymal  fistula  is  the  small 
opening  left  after  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tear-duct,  near  the  root  of  the  nose;  salivary  fistula  is  an 
opening  into  the  salivary  duct  on  the  cheek;  anal  fistula,  or 
fistula  in  ano,  is  a  suppurating  track  near  the  outlet  of  the 
bowel;  urethral  fistula  is  the  result  of  a  giving  way  of  the  tissues 
behind  a  stricture.  These  are  examples  of  the  variety  of  the 
first  kind  of  fistula;  while  recto-vesical  fisttda,  a  communication 
between  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  a 
communication  between  the  bladder  and  vagina,  are  examples 
of  the  second.  The  abnormal  passage  may  be  straight  or  tortuous, 
of  considerable  diameter  or  of  narrow  calibre.  Fistulae  may 
be  caused  by  an  obstruction  of  the  normal  channel,  the  result ' 


of  disease  or  injury,  which  prevents,  for  example,  the  ieaia^ 
saliva  or  urine,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  escaping;  their  reten- 
tion gives  rise  to  inflammation  and  ulceration  in  order  that  an 
exit  may  be  obtained  by  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  which 
bursts,  for  example,  into  the  gut  or  through  the  akin;  the 
cavity  does  not  close,  and  a  fistula  is  the  result.  The  fistulous 
channel  remains  open  as  long  as  the  contents  of  the  cavity  or 
canal  with  which  it  b  connected  can  pass  through  it.  To  obliter- 
ate the  fistula  one  must  remove  the  obstruction  and  encourage 
the  flow  along  the  natural  channel;  |or  example,  one  must 
open  up  the  nasal  duct  so  as  to  allow  the  tears  to  reach  the  nasal 
cavity,  and  the  lachrymal  fistula  will  dose;  and  so  also  in  the 
salivary  and  urdkral  fistulae.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary 
to  lay  the  channel  freely  open,  to  scrape  out  the  unhealthy 
material  which  lines  the  track,  and  to  encourage  it  to  fill  up  fioip 
its  deepest  part,  as  in  anal  fistula;  in  other  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  pare  the  edges  of  the  abnormal  opening  and  stitch 
them  together.  (E.  O.^ 

FIT,  a  word  with  several  meanings,  (i)  A  portion  or  division 
of  a  poem,  a  canto,  in  this  sense  often  spelleid  "  lyXXt.'*  (a)  A 
sudden  but  temporary  seizure  or  attack  of  illness,  particularly 
one  with  convulsiveparoxysms  accompanied  by  unconsciousness^ 
especially  an  attack  of  apoplexy  or  epilepsy,  but  also  applied  to 
a  transitory  attack  of  gout,  of  coughing,  fainting,  &c.,  also  of  an 
outburst  of  tears,  of  merriment  or  of  temper.  In  a  transferred 
sense,  the  word  is  also  used  of  any  temporary  or  irregular  periods 
of  action  or  inaction,  and  hence  in  such  expressions  as  "  by 
fits  and  starts."  (3)  As  an  adjective,  meaning  suitable,  ptoper, 
becoming,  often  with  the  idea  of  having  necessary  qualifications 
for  a  specific  purpose,  "a  fit  and  prc^)er  person";  and  also 
as  prepared  for,  or  in  a  good  condition  for,  any  enterprise.  The 
verb  "  to  fit  "  is  thus  used  intransitively  and  transitively,  to  be 
adapted  for,  to  suit,  particulariy  to  be  of  the  rij^t  measurement 
or  shape,  of  a  dress,  of  parts  of  a  mechanism,  &c.,  and  to  maiie 
or  render  a  thing  in  such  s  condition.  Hence  the  word  is  used 
as  a  substantive. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  difficult;  the  word  may  be  one 
in  origin,  or  may  be  a  homonymous  term,  one  in  sound  and 
spelling  but  with  different  origin  in  each  different  meanli^. 
In  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary  (ed.  1898)  (i)  and  (a)  are 
connected  and  derived  from  the  root  of  "  foot,"  which  appears 
in  Lat.  pes,  pedis.  The  evolution  of  the  word  is:  step,  a  part 
of  a  poem,  a  struggle,  a  seizure.  (3)  A  word  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  with  the  idea  of  *'  knitted  together  "  (cf .  Ice.  JUja^  to 
knit  together,  Goth,  fetjan,  to  adorn);  the  ultimate  origin  is  a 
Teutonic  root  meaning  to  seize  (cf.  "  fetch  ").  The  New  Emglisk 
Dictionary  suggests  that  this  last  root  may  be  the  origin  of  aU 
the  words,  and  that  the  underlying  meaning  is  junction,  meeting; 
the  early  use  of  "  fit "  (2)  is  that  of  conflict.  It  b  also  pointed 
out  that  the  meanings  of  "  fit,"  suiuble,  proper,  have  been 
modified  by  "  feat,"  which  comes  through  Fr.  fait,  from  Lat. 
factum,  facere,  to  do,  make. 

FITCH.  JOHN  (1743-1798),  American  pioneer  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, was  bom  at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  on  the  aist  of  Jannaiy 
1743.  He  was  \\St  son  of  a  farmer,  and  received  the  usual 
common  school  education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to 
sea,  but  be  discontinued  hb  sailor  life  after  a  few  voyages  and 
became  successively  a^lockmaker,  a  brassfounder  and  a  sQvcr> 
smith.  During  the  War  of  Independence  he  was  a  sutler  to  the 
American  troops,  and  amassed  in  that  way  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  with -which  he  bought  land  in  Virginia.  He  was 
appointed  deputy-surveyor  for  Kentucky  in  1780,  and  when 
returning  to  Philadelphia  in  the  following  year  he  was  captured 
by  the  Indians,  but  shortly  afterwards  regained  hb  liberty. 
About  thb  time  he  began  an  exploration  of  the  north-western 
regions,  with  the  view  of  preparing  a  map  of  the  dbtrict;  and 
while  sailing  on  the  great  western  rivers,  the  idea  occurred  to 
him  that  they  might  be  navigated  by  steam.  He  endeavoured 
by  the  sale  of  hb  map  to  find  money  for  the  carrying  out  of  his 
projects,  but  was  unsuccessful.  He  next  applied  for  assistance 
to  the  legislatures  of  different  states,  but  though  each  reported 
in  favourable  terms  of  hb  invention,  none  of  them  wouM  agree 
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to  grant  him  any  pecuniary  assistance.  He  was  successful, 
however,  in  1786,  in  forming  a  company  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  enterprise,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  steam-packet  of  his 
invention  was  launched  on  the  Delaware.  His  claim  to  be  the 
inventor  of  steam-navigation  was  disputed  by  James  Rumsey 
of  Virginia,  but  Fitch  obtained  exclusive  rights  in  steam-naviga- 
tion in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  while  a  similar 
privilege  was  granted  to  Rumsey  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
New  York.  A  steam-boat  built  by  Fitch  conveyed  passen^rs 
for  hire  on  the  Delaware  in  the  summer  of  lygo,  but  the  under- 
taking was  a  losing  one,  and  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  company. 
In  1793  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  his  invention  into  France, 
but  met  with  no  success.  On  his  return  to  America  he  found  his 
property  overrun  by  squatters,  and  reaping  from  his  invention 
nothing  but  disappointment  and  poverty,  he  committed  suicide 
at  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  on  the  2nd  of  July  1798. 

He  left  behind  him  a  record  of  his  adventures  and  misfortunes. 
"  inscribed  to  his  children  and  future  posterity  ":  and  from  this  a 
biography  was  compiled  by  Thompson  Westcott   (Philadelphia, 

1857.) 

PITCH.  SIR  JOSHUA  GIRUNO  (1824-1903),  EngUsh  educa- 
tionist, second  son  of  Thomas  Fitch,  of  a  Colchester  family,  was 
bom  in  South wark,  London,  in  1824.  His  parents  were  poor  but 
intellectuaJly  inclined,  and  at  an  early  age  Fitch  started  work 
as  an  assistant  master  in  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society's 
elexnentary  school  in  the  Borough  Road,  founded  by  Thomas 
Lancaster.  But  he  continued  to  educate  himself  by  assiduous 
reading  and  attending  classes  at  University  College,  he  was 
made  headmaster  of  another  school  at  Kingsland;  and  in  1850 
he  took  his  B.A.  degree  at  London  University,  proceeding  M  A 
two  years  later.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  to  a  tutorship  at  their  Training  College 
in  the  Borough  Road,  soon  becoming  vice^principal  and  in  1856 
principal.  He  had  previously  done  some  occasional  teaching 
there,  and  he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Lancasterian 
system.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  a  government  inspector  of 
schools  for  the  York  district,  from  which,  after  intervals  in  which 
he  was  detached  for  work  as  an  assistant  commissioner  (1865- 
1867)  on  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  as  special  commis- 
sioner (1869),  and  as  an  assistant  commissioner  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act  (1870-1877),  he  was  transferred  in  1877 
to  East  Lambeth.  In  1883  he  was  made  a  chief  inspector, 
to  superintend  the  eastern  counties,  and  in  1885  chief  inspector 
of  training  colleges,  a  post  he  held  till  he  retired  in  1894.  In  the 
course  of  an  extraordinarily  active  career,  he  acquired  a  unique 
acquaintance  with  all  branches  of  education,  and  became  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  subject,  his  official  reports,  lectures 
and  books  having  a  great  influence  on  the  development  of 
education  in  England.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  and  supporter 
of  the  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  he  was 
constantly  looked  to  for  counsel  and  direction  on  every  sort  of 
educational  subject;  his  wide  knowledge,  safe  judgment  and 
amiable  character  made  his  co-operation  of  exceptional  value, 
and  after  he  retired  from  official  life  his  services  were  in  active 
request  in  inquiries  and  on  boards  and  committees.  In  1896 
be  was  knighted;  and  besides  receiving  such  academic  distinc- 
tions as  the  LL.D.  degree  from  St  Andrews  University,  he  was 
made  a  chevalier  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honour  in  1889.  He 
was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  leading  reviews;  he  published 
an  important  series  of  Lectures  on  Teaching  (1881),  Educational 
Ainu  and  Methods^  Notes  on  American  Schoois  and  Colleges 
(1887),  and  an  authoritative  criticism  of  Thomas  and  Matthew 
Arnold^  and  Uteir  Influence  on  English  Edncation  (see  also  the 
article  on  AaNOLO,  Matthew)  in  1901;  and  he  wrote  the  article 
on  EoDCATlON  in  the  supplementary  volumes  (loth  edition) 
of  this  encyclopaedia  (1902).  He  died'on  the  14th  of  July  1903 
in  London.  A  civil  list  pension  was  given  to  his  widow,  whom, 
as  Miss  Emma  Wilks,  he  had  married  in  1856. 

See  also  Sir  Joshua  Fiteh^  by  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Lilley  (1906). 

PITCH,  RAIPH  (fl.  1 583-1606),  London  merchant,  one  of 
the  eariiest  English  travellers  and  traders  in  Mesopotamia,  the 
PeciiaB  Golf  and  Indian  Ocean,  India  proper  and  Indo-China. 


In  January  1583  he  embarked  in  the  "  Tiger  "  for  Tripoli  and 
Aleppo  in  Syria  (see  Shakespeare,  Macbeth^  Act  I.  sc.  3),  together 
with  J.  Newberie,  J.  Eldred  and  two  other  merchants  or  em- 
plo3ree8  of  the  Levant  Company.  From  Aleppo  he  reached  the 
Euphrates,  descended  the  river  from  Bir  to  Fallujafa,  crossed 
southern  Mesopotamia  to  Bagdad,  and  dropped  down  the  Tigris 
to  Basra  (May  to  July  1583).  Here  Eldred  stayed  behind  to 
trade,  while  Fitch  and  the  rest  sailed  down  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  Ormuz,  where  th^  were  arrested  as  spies  (at  Venetian  instiga- 
tion, as  they  believed)  and  sent  prisoners  to  the  Portuguese 
viceroy  at  Goa  (September  to  October).  Through  the  sureties 
procured  by  two  Jesuits  (one  being  Thomas  Stevens,  formerly 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  the  first  Englishman  known  to  have 
reached  India  by  the  Cape  route  in  1579)  Fitch  and  his  friends 
regained  their  liberty,  and  escaping  from  Goa  (April  1584) 
travelled  through  the  heart  of  India  to  the  court  of  the  Great 
Mogul  Akbar,  then  probably  at  Agra.  In  September  1585 
Newberie  left  on  his  return  journey  overland  via  Lahore  (he 
disappeared,  being  presumably  murdered,  in  the  Punjab),  while 
Fitch  descended  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  visiting  Benares, 
Patna,  Kuch  Behar,  Hugli,  Chittagong,  &c.  (i  585-1 586),  and 
pushed  on  by  sea  to  Pegu  and  Burma.  Here  he  visited  the 
Rangoon  region^  ascended  the  Irawadi  some  distance,  acquired 
a  remarkable  acquaintance  with  inland  Pegu,  and  even  pene- 
trated to  the  Siamese  Shan  states  (1586-1587).  Early  in  1588 
he  visited  Malacca;  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  began  his 
homeward  travels,  first  to  Bengal;  then  round  the  Indian  coast, 
touching  at  Cochin  and  Goa,  to  Ormuz;  next  up  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Basra  and  up  the  Tigris  to  Mosul  (Nineveh);  finally 
via  Urfa,  Bir  on  the  Euphrates,  Aleppo  and  Tripoli,  to  the 
Mediterranean.  He  reappeared  in  London  on  the  29th  of  April 
1 591.  His  experience  was  greatly  valued  by  the  founders  of 
the  East  India  Company,  who  specially  consulted  him  on  Indian 
affairs  {e.g.  2nd  of  October  1600;  29th  of  January  x6ox;  3XBt 
of  December  x6o6). 

See  Hakluyt,  Principal  Namgations  (1599),  vol.  u.  part  L  pf>. 
345-2^1,  esp.  350-268;  Linschoten,  Voyages  {Ilinerarts),  part  i. 
ch.  xcti.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  158-160.  Ac.,  Hakluyt  Soc.  edition) ;  Stevens  and 
Birdwood,  Court  Records  of  the  East  India  Company  1599-160^  (1886), 
esp.  pp.  26,  123;  SttUe  Papers,  East  Indies,  &c.,  1^13-1610  (1863), 
No.  36;  Pinkerton,  Voyages  and  Travels  (1808-1814),  ix.  406-425. 

PITCHBURQ,  a  city  and  one  of  the  county-seats  of  Worcester 
county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  situated,  at  an  altitude  varying 
from  about  433  ft.  to  about  550  ft.,  about  23  m.  N.  of  Worcester 
and  about  45  ro.  W.N.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1880)  22,429; 
(1890)  22,037;  (1900)  31,531,  of  whom  10,917  were  foreign-born, 
including  4063  French  Canadians,  836  English  Canadians, 
2306  Irish  and  96$  Finns;  (1910  census)  37,826.  Fitchburg 
is  traversed  by  the  N.  branch  of  the  Nashua  river,  and  is  served 
by  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  railways,  and  by  three  interurban  electric  lines.  The 
city  area  (27'7  sq.m.)  is  well  watered,  and  is  very  uneven,  with 
hill  spurs  running  in  all  directions,  affording  picturesque  scenery. 
The  court  house  and  the  post  office  (in  a  park  presented  by  the 
citizens)  are  the  principal  public  buildings.  Fitchburg  is  the 
seat  of  a  state  normal  school  (1895),  with  model  and  training 
schools;  has  a  free  public  library  (1859;  in  the  Wallace  library 
and  art  building),  the  Burbank  hospital,  the  Fitchburg  home 
for  old  ladies,  and  an  extensive  system  of  parks,  in  one  of  which 
is  a  fine  fountain,  designed  by  Herbert  Adams.  Fitchburg 
has  large  mercantile  and  financial  interests,  but  manufacturing 
is  the  principal  industry.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
paper  and  wood  pulp,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  yarn  and  silk, 
machinery,  saws,  horn  goods,  and  bicycles  and  firearms  (the 
Iver  Johnson  Arms  and  Cycle  Works  being  located  here).  In 
1905  the  city's  total  factory  product  was  valued  at  $i5,390»507i 
of  which  $3,019,118  was  the  value  of  the  paper  and  wood  pulp 
product,  $2,910,572  was  the  value  of  the  cotton  goods,  and 
$1,202,421  was  the  value  of  the  foundry  and  machine  shop 
products.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  its  (gravity) 
water  works  system.  Fitchburg  was  included  in  Lunenburg 
until  X764,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  township  and  was 
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named  in  honour  of  John  Fitch,  a  dtiten  who  did  much  to  secure 

incorporation;  it  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1879. 

See  W.  A.  Emerson,  PiUkburg,  Massachustlis,  Pasi  and  Prtstnl 
(Fitchburg.  1887). 

nmOt  RU1X>LF  (1835-  ),  German  chemist,  was  bom. 
at  Hamburg  on  the  6tb  of  December  1835.  He  studied  chemistry 
at  Gdttingen,  graduating  as  Ph.D.  with  a  disserUtion  on 
acetone  in  1858.  He  subsMiuently  held  several  appointments  at 
Gdttingen,  being  privat  docent  (x86o),  and  extraordinary 
professor  (1870).  In  1870  he  obtained  Uie  chair  at  TQbingen, 
and  in  1876  that  at  Strassburg,  where  the  laboratories  were 
erected  from  his  designs.  Fittig's  researches  are  entirely  in 
organic  chemistry,  and  cover  an  exceptionally  wide  field.  The 
aldehydes  and  ketones  provided  material  for  his  earlier  work. 
He  observed  that  aldehjndes  and  ketones  may  suffer  reduction  in 
neutral,  alkaline,  and  sometimes  add  solution  to  secondary 
and  tertiary  glycols,  substances  which  he  named  pinacones; 
and  also  that  certain  pinacones  when  distilled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  gave  compounds,  which  he  named  pinaoolines. 
The  unsaturated  acids  also  received  much  attention,  and  he 
discovered  the  internal  anhydrides  of  oxyacids,  termed  lactones. 
In  1863  he  introduced  the  reaction  known  by  his  name.  In 
1855  Adolph  Wurtz  had  shown  that  when  sodium  acted  upon 
alkyl  iodides,  the  alkyl  residues  combined  to  form  more  complex 
hydrocarbons;  Fittig  developed  this  method  by  showing  that  a 
mixture  of  an  aromatic  and  alkyl  haloid,  under  similar  treatment, 
yielded  homologues  of  benxene.  His  investigations  on  Perkin's 
reaction  led  him  to  an  explanation  of  its  mechanism  which 
appeared  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  The  question, 
however,  is  one  of  much  difficulty,  and  the  exact  course  of  the 
reaction  appears  to  await  solution.  These  researches  incidentally 
solved  the  constitution  of  coumarin,  the  odoriferous  principle 
of  woodruff.  Fittig  and  Erdmann*8  observation  that  phenyl 
isocrotonic  add  readily  sridded  a-naphthol  by  loss  of  water  was 
of  much  importance,  since  it  afforded  valuable  evidence  as  to 
the  constitution  of  naphthalene.  They  also  investigated  certain 
hydrocarbons  occurring  in  the  high  bc^g  point  fraction  of  the 
coal  tar  distillate  and  solved  the  constitution  of  phenanthrene. 
We  also  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  alkaloid  piperine  to 
Fittig,  who  in  collaboration  with  Ira  Remsen  esUblished  its 
constitution  in  1871.  Fittig  has  published  two  widdy  used 
text-books;  he  edited  several  editions  of  Wohler's  Grundriss 
der  organUcken  CJumie  (nth  ed.,  x887)and  wrote  an  Unorganiseke 
Ckemie  (xst  ed.,  1873;  3rd,  1882).  His  researches  have  been 
recognized  by  many  sdentific  todeties  and  institutions,  the  Royal 
Society  awarding  him  the  Davy  medal  in  1906. 

FITTONt  MARY  (e.  x 578-1647),  identified  by  some  writers 
with  the  "  dark  lady  "  of  Shakespeare's  soimets,  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Edward  Fitton  of  Gawsworth,  Cheshire,  and  was  baptized 
on  the  24th  of  June  1578.  Her  dder  sister,.  Anne,  married  John 
Newdigate  in  1587,  in  her  fourteenth  year.  About  1595  Mary 
Fitton  became  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her  father 
recommended  her  to  the  care  of  Sir  William  Knollys,  comptroller 
of  the  queen's  household,  who  promised  to  defend  the  "  innocent 
Umb  "  from  the  "  wolfish  cnidty  and  fox-like  subtlety  of  the 
tame  beasts  of  this  place."  Sir  William  was  fifty  and  already 
married,  but  he  soon  becafne  suitor  to  Mary  Fitton,  in  h(^  of  the 
speedy  death  of  the  actual  Lady  Knollys,  and  appears  to  have 
recdved  considerable  encouragement.  There  is  no  hint  in  her 
authenticated  biography  that  she  was  acquainted  with  Shake- 
speare. William  Kemp,  who  was  a  down  in  Shakespeare's 
company,  dedicated  his  Nine  Dates  Wonder  to  Mistress  Anne 
(perhaps  an  error  for  Mary)  Fitton, "  Maid  of  Honour  to  Eliza- 
beth"; and  there  is  a  sonnet  addressed  to  her  in  an  anonymous 
volume,  A  Woman's  Woortk  defended  agai$ut  OU  the  Men  in  the 
World  (1599).  In  1600  Mary  Fitton  led  a  dance  in  court  festivi- 
ties at  which  William  Herbert,  later  earl  of  Pembroke,  is  known 
to  havi  been  present;  and  shortly  afterwards  she  became  his 
mistress.  In  February  x6oi  Pembroke  was  sent  to  the  Fleet 
in  connexion  with  this  affair,  but  Mary  Fitton,  whose  child 
died  soon  after  its  birth,  appears  to  have  simply  been  dismissed 
from  oovrt.  Maiy  Fitton  seems  to  have  gone  to  her  sister,  Lady 


Newdigate,  at  Arbury.  A  second  scandal  has  been  fixed  on 
Mary  Fitton  by  George  Ormerod,  author  of  Hilary  of  CAeskue^ 
in  a  MS.  quoted  by  Mr.  T.  lyier  (Academy,  a7th  Sept.  1884). 
Ormerod  asserted,  on  the  strength  of  the  MSS.  of  Sir  Peter 
Leycester,  that  she  had  two  illegitimate  daughters  by  Sir  Richard 
Leveson,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  her  sister  Anne.  He 
also  gives  the  name  of  her  first  husband  as  Captain  Logfaer,  and 
her  second  as  Captain  Polwhde,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  and 
daughter.  Polwhde  died  in  1609  or  x6xo,  about  three  years 
alter  his  marriage.  But  Ormerod  was  mbtaken  in  the  order 
of  Mary  Fitton's  husbands,  for  her  second  husband,  Logher, 
died  in  X636.  Her  own  wiU,  which  was  proved  in  1647,  gives 
her  name  as  "  Mary  Lougher."  In  Gawsworth  church  there  is 
a  painted  monument  of  the  Fittons,  in  which  Anne  and  Mary 
are  represented  kneeling  behind  their  mother.  It  is  stated  that 
from  what  remains  of  the  colouring  Mary  was  a  dark  woman, 
which  is  of  course  essential  to  her  identification  with  the  lady 
of  the  sonnets,  but  in  the  portraits  at  Arbury  described  by  Lady 
Newdigate-Newdegate  in  her  Gossip  from  a  Mummeni  Room 
(1897)  she  has  brown  hair  and  grey  eyes. 

The  identity  *of  the  Arbury  portrait  with  Mary  Fitton  was  chal- 
lenged by  Mr  Tyler  and  by  Ur  Furnivalf.  For  an  answer  to  thdr 
remarks  see  an  appendix  by  C.  G.  O.  Bridgeman  in  the  and  edition 
of  Lady  Newdtgate-Newd^te's  book. 

The  suggestion  that  Mary  Fitton  should  be  regarded  as  the  false 
mistress  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  rests  on  a  very  thin  diain  of 
reasoning,  and  by  no  means  follows  on  the  acceptance  <A  the  theory 
that  William  Herbert  was  the  addressee  of  the  sonnets,  thouah  it  of 
course  fails  with  the  rejectbn  of  that  supposition.  Mr  Wiluam 
Archer  {FortnigkUy  Remew,  December  1807)  found  some  su|qx»rt 
for  Mary  Fitton's  identification  with  the  ^*  dark  lady  "  in  the  fact 
that  Sir  WilUaro  Knollys  was  also  her  suitor,  thus  numbering  three 
"  Wills  "  among  her  admirers.  This  supplies  a  definite  interpreta- 
tioo,  whether  right  or  wrong,  to  the  inttisil  lines  of  Sonnet  X353— 

"  Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  '  WiU.' 
And  '  WUr  to  boot,  and  '  WUI '  in  overplus.** 
Argumenu  in  favour  of  her  adoption  into  the  Shakespeare  circle 
wiU  be  found  in  Mr  Thomas  Tyler  s  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  (1890,  pp. 
73-93),  and  in  the  same  writer's  Herbert-PUton  Theory  ef  Skake- 
speare's  Sonnets  (1898). 

FHTOH.  WILUAM  HOrRT  (1780-1861),  British   geolofpt 
was  bom  in  Dublin  in  January  X78a    Educated  at  Trinity 
College,  in  that  dty,  he  gained  the  senior  scholaiship  in  1798, 
and  graduated  in  the  following  year.  At  this  time  he  began  to 
take  interest  in  geology  and  to  form  a  collection  of  fossils.  Having 
adopted  the  medical  profession  he  proceeded  in  x8o8  to  £dii»- 
burgh,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Robert  Jameson,  and 
thenceforth  his  interest  in  natural  history  and  espedally  in 
geology  steadily  increased.    He  removed  to  London  in  x8oq. 
where  he  further  studied  medidne  and  chemistry.   In  x8t  z  be 
brought  before  the  Gedo^cal  Sodety  of  London  a  dcscri^Aion 
of  t^  geological  structure  of  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  with  an 
account  of  some  rare  minerals  found  in  Irdand.    He  took  a 
medical  practice  at  Northampton  in  18x2,  and  for  some  years 
the  duties  of  his  profession  engrossed  his  time.  He  was  admitted 
M.D.  at  Cambridge  in  x8i6.  In  X820,  having  married  a  lady  of 
means,  he  settled  in  London,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  science 
of  geology  with  such  assiduity  and  thoroughness  that  he  soon 
beoime  a  leading  authority,  and  in  the  end,  as  Murchison  said. 
"  one  of  the  British  worthies  who  have  nused  modern  geology  to 
its  present  advanced  position. "  His  "  Observations  on  some  of  the 
Strata  between  the  Chalk  and  the  Oxford  Oolite,  in  the  South-east 
of  England  "  (Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  ser.  a,  vol.  iv.)  embodied  a  series 
of  res^rches  extending  from  1824  to  1836,  and  form  the  cla^c 
memoir  familiariy  known  as  Fitton's  "  Strata  below  the  Chalk.** 
In  this  great  work  he  established  the  true  succession  and  rdatxoos 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Grecnsand,  and  of  the  Wealden  amd 
Purbeck  formations,  and  elaborated  theiir  detailed  stmcttxre. 
He  had  been  elected  F.R.S.  in  X815,  and  he  was  president  of  the 
(geological  Sodety  of  London  x827-x829.     His  house  then 
became  a  meeting  place  for  sdentific  workers,  and  during  Ins 
preddency  he  hdd  a  conversazione  open  on  Sunday  evenings 
to  all  fdlows  of  the  Geological  Sodety.   From  18x7  to  x&4z  be 
contributed  to  the  Bdinhurgk  Review  many  admirable  essays  on 
the  progress  of  geological  sdence;  he  also  wrote  "  Notes  on  the 
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Progress  of  G«oIogy  in  EngUnd  "  for  the  Philosophical  Mfagaune 
( 1833-1833).  His  only  independent  publication  was  A  Ceolopcal 
Shtkh  oj  Ike  Vsciniiy  0/  Hastings  (1833).  He  was  awarded  the 
WoUaston  medal  by  the  Geological  Society  in  1853.  He  died 
in  London  on  the  13th  of  May  i86x. 

Obituary  by  R.  I.  Murchiioa  in  Quart.  Jouru.  doL  Sec,,  voL 
xviii.,  1863,  p.  XXX. 

FITZBALL,  BDWARD  (x792-i873)>  English  dramatist, 
whose  real  patronymic  was  Ball,  was  bom  at  BurweU,  Cambridge- 
shire, in  1 792.  His  father  was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  and  Fitzball, 
after  recei\nng  his  schooling  at  Newmarket,  was  apprenticed 
to  a  Norwich  printer  in  1809.  He  produced  some  dramatic 
pieces  at  the  local  theatre,  and  eventually  the  marked  success 
of  his  Innkupcr  of  AbbtvUUs  or  The  Ostler  and  the  Robber  (1820), 
together  with  the  friendly  acceptance  of  one  of  his  pieces  at  the 
Surrey  theatre  by  Thomas  Dibdin,  induced  him  to  settle  in 
London.  During  the  next  twenty-five  years  he  produced  a 
great  number  of  plays,  most  of  which  were  highly  successful 
He  had  a  special  talent  for  nautical  drama.  His  Ploaiing  Beacon 
(Surrey  theatre,  igxh  of  April  1824)  ran  for  140  nights,  and  his 
Pilot  (Adelpbi,  2825)  for  200  nights.^  His  greatest  triumph  in 
melodrama  was  perhaps  Jonathan  Bradford,  or  the  Murder  at  the 
Roadside  Inn  (Surrey  theatre,  12th  of  June  1833).  He  was  at 
one  time  stock  dramatist  and  reader  of  plays  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  afterwards  at  Druxy  Lane.  He  had  a  considerable  reputation 
as  a  song-writer  and  as  a  librettist  in  opera.  -The  last  jrears  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  retirement  at^Chatham,  where  he  died  on 
the  37th  of  October  1873. 

His  autobiography,  Thirty-Five  Years  e§  a  Dramatic  Author*s  Life 
(3  vols.,  1850),  is  a  naive  record  of  his  career.  Numbers  of  his  pbys 
arc  printed  to  Cumberland's  Minor  British  Theatre,  DicVs  Standard 
Plays  and  Lacy's  Acting  Edition  of  Plays. 

FITZOERAU),  the  name  of  an  historic  Irish  house,  which 
descends  from  Walter,  son  of  Other,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  (1086)  was  castellan  of  Windsor  and  a  tenant- 
in-chid  in  five  counties.  From  his  eldest  son  William,  known 
as  "  de  Windsor,"  descended  the  Windsors  of  Stanwell,  of  whom 
Andrew  Windsor  was  created  Lord  Windsor  of  StanwcU  (a 
Domesday  possession  of  the  house)  by  Henry  VIII.,  which 
barony  is  now  vested  in  the  earl  of  Plymouth,  his  descendant 
in  the  fctnale  line.  Of  Walter's  younger  sonSj  Robert  was  given 
by  Heniy  L  the  barony  of  Little  Easton,  Essex;  Maurice 
obtained  the  stewardship  (dapiferatus)  of  the  great  Suffolk  abbey 
of  Bury  St  Edmunds;  Reinald  the  stewardship  to  Henzy  I.'s 
queen,  Adeliza;  and  Gerald  (also  a  dapifer)  became  the  ancestor 
of  the  FiuGeralds.  As  constable  and  captain  of  the  castle  that 
Amulf  de  Montgomery  raised  at  Pembroke,  Gerald  strengthened 
his  position  in  Wales  by  marrying  Nesta,  sister  of  Griffith,  prince 
of  South  Wales,  who  bore  to  him  famous  children,  "  by  whom 
tbe  southern  coast  of  Wales  was  saved  for  the  English  and  the 
bulwarks  of  Ireland  stormed."  Of  these  sons  William,  the  eldest, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Odo,  who  was  known  as  "  de  Carew," 
from  the  fortress  of  that  name  at  the  neck  of  the  Pembroke 
peninsula,  the  eldest  son  Gerald  having  been  slain  by  the  Welsh. 
The  descendants  of  Odo  held  Carew  and  the  manor  of  Moulsford, 
Berks,  and  some  of  them  acquired  lands  in  Ireland.  But  the 
wild  daims  of  Sir  Peter  Carew,  under  Queen  Elisabeth,  to  vast 
Irish  estates,  including  half  of  "  the  kingdom  of  Cork,"  were 
based  on  a  fiaitious  pedigree.  Odo  de  Carew's  brothers, 
Reimund  "  Fiu  William  "  (known  as  "  Le  Gros  ")  and  Griffin 
'*  Fiu  William,"  took  an  active  part  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 

Returning  to  Gerakl  and  NesU,  their  son  David  "  FiU  Gerald  " 
became  bishop  of  St  David's  (1147-1x76),  and  their  daughter 
Angharat  mother  of  Gerald  de  Barri  (Giraldus  Camt»ensis,  q.v.), 
the  well-known  historian  and  the  eulogist  of  his  mother's  family. 
A  third  son.  Maurice,  obtained  from  his  brother  the  stewardship 
(dapiferatus)  of  St  David's,  c.  1x74,  and  luving  landed  in  Ireland 
in  X  X69,  on  the  invitation  of  King  Dermod,  founded  the  fortunes 
of  his  house  there,  receiving  Unds  at  Wexford,  where  he  died 
and  was  buried  in  1176.  His  eventual  territory,  however,  was 
the  great  barony  of  the  Naas  in  Ophaley  (now  in  Kildare),  which 
Strongbow  granted  him  with  Wicklow  Castle;  but  his  sons  were 


forced  to  |^ve  up  the  Utter.  His  eldest  son  William  succeeded 
him  as  baron  of  the  Naas  and  steward  of  St  David's,  but  William's 
granddaughter  carried  the  Naas  to  the  Butlers  and  so  to  the 
Loundreses.  Gerald,  a  younger  son  of  Maurice,  who  obtained 
lands  in  Ophaley,  was  fother  of  Maurice  "  Fits  Gerald,"  who 
held  the  great  office  of  justiciar  of  Ireland  from  1232  to  X24S. 
In  X234  he  fought  and  defeated  his  overlord,  the  earl  marshal, 
Richard,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  he  also  fought  for  his  king 
against  the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  in  Gascony,  dying  in  X357. 
He  held  Maynooth  Castle,  the  seat  of  his  descendants. 

Much  collusion  follows  in  the  family  history,  owing  to  the 
justiciar  leaving  a  grandson  Maurice  (son  of  his  eldest  son 
Gerald)  and  a  younger  son  Maurice,  of  whom  the  latter  was 
justiciar  for  a  year  in  1373,  while  the  former,  as  heir  male  and 
head  of  the  race,  inherited  the  Ophaley  lands,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  bequeathed  at  his  death  (1287)  to  John  "  Fits  Thomas," 
whose  fighting  life  was  crowned  by  a  grant  of  the  castle  and 
town  of  Kildare,  and  of  the  earldom  of  Kildare  to  him  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body  <^Iay  14th,  X3i(Q,  Dying  diortly  after, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas,  son-in-law  of  Richard 
(de  Burgh)  the  "  red  earl "  of  Ulster,  who  received  the  hereditary 
shrievalty  of  Kildare  in  X3X7,  and  was  twice  (X320,  X337)  justiciar 
of  Ireland  for  a  year.  His  younger  son  Maurice  "  Fitz  Thomas," 
4th  earl  (X33X-1390),  was  frequently  appointed  justiciar,  and 
was  great-grandfather  of  Thomas,  the  7th  earl  (X437-X477),  who 
between  X455  and  X475  was  repeatedly  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  as  "  deputy,"  and  who  foimded  the  "  brotherhood 
of  St  George  "  for  the  defence  of  the  English  Pale.  He  was  also 
made  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  in  X463.  His  son  (jerald,  the 
8th  earl  (X477-X5X3),  called  "  More"  (the  Great),  was  deputy 
governor  of  Ireland  from  X48Z  for  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life, 
though-  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  two  years  (X494-Z496)  on 
suspicion  as  a  Yorkist.  He  was  mortally  wounded  while  fis^ting 
the  Irish  as  "deputy."  Gerald,  the '9th  eari  (1513-: 534), 
followed  in  his  father's  steps  as  deputy,  fighting  the  Irish,  ^ 
the  exmiity  of  the  earl  of  Ormonde,  the  hereditary  rival  of  his 
house,  brought  about  his  deposition  in  x  5  20.  In  spite  of  tem- 
porary restorations  he  finally  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

In  his  anger  at  his  rival's  successes  the  9th  earl  had  been  led, 
it  was  suspected,  into  treason,  and  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
England  his  son  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  "Silken  Thomas," 
Woke  out  into  open  revolt  (1534),  and  declared  war  on  the 
govenmient;  his  followers  slew  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
laid  siege  to  Dublin  Castle.  Meanwhile  he  made  overtures  to 
the  native  Irish,  to  the  pope  and  to  the  emperor;  but  the 
Butlers  took  up  arms  against  him,  an  English  army  laid  siege 
to  his  castle  of  Maynooth,  and,  though  Its  fall  was  followed  by 
a  long  struggle  in  the  field,  the  earl,  deserted  by  O'Conor,  had 
eventually  to  surrender  himself  to  the  king's  deputy.  He  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  subsequently  joined  by  his 
five  uncles,  arrested  as  his  accomplices.  They  were  all  six 
executed  as  traitors  in  February  X537,  and  acts  of  attainder 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  family. 

But  the  earl's  half-brother,  Gerald  (whose  sister  Elizabeth 
was  the  earl  of  Surrey's  "  fair  (jeraldine  "),  a  mere  boy,  had 
been  carried  off,  and,  after  many  adventures  at  home  and  abroad, 
returned  to  England  after  Henry  VIIL's  death,  and  to  propitiate 
the  Irish  was  restored  to  his  estates  by  Edward  VI.  (1552). 
Having  served  Mary  in  Wyat's  rebellion,  he  was  created  by  her 
eari  of  Kildare  and  Lord  Ofialey,  on  the  X3th  of  May  1554,  but 
the  old  earldom  (though  the  contrary  is  alleged)  remained  under 
attainder.  Although  he  conformed  to  the  Protestant  religion 
under  Elizabeth  and  served  against  the  Munster  rebels  and  their 
Spanish  allies,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of 
treason  in  1583.  But  the  acts  attainting  his  family  had  been 
repealed  in  1569,  and  the  old  earldom  was  thus  regained.  In 
1585  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  ("  of  the  Battleaxes  "), 
who  was  mortally  wounded  when  fighting  the  Tyrone  rebels 
in  X  597.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  in  x  599  the  earldom  passed 
to  their  cousin  Gerald,  whose  claim  to  the  estates  was  opposed  by 
Lettice,  Lady  Digby,  the  heir-generaL  She  obtained  th> 
ancestral  castle  of  Geashill  with  iu  territory  and  was  recognize 
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in  x6ao  as  Lady  Offaley  tor  life.  Geox|e,  the  i6th  earl  (1620- 
x66o) ,  had  his  castle  of  Maynooth  pillaged  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  1643,  and  after  its  subsequent  occupation  by  them  in  1646 
it  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  family. 

The  history  of  the  earls  after  the  Restoration  was  uneventful, 
save  for  the  re-acquisition  in  1739  of  Carton,  which  thenceforth 
became  the  seat  of  the  family,  until  James  the  soth  earl  (1722- 
>  773)1  ^ho  obtained  a  viscounty  of  Great  Britain  in  1747,  built 
Leinster  House  in  Dublin,  and  formed  a  powerful  party  in  the 
Irish  parliament.  In  1756  he  was  made  lord  deputy;  in  2760 
he  raised  the  royal  Irish  regiment  of  artillery;  and  In  1766  he 
received  the  dukedom  of  Leinster,  which  remained  the  only 
Irish  dukedom  till  that  of  Abercom  was  created  in  z868.  His 
wealth  and  connexions  secured  him  n  commanding  position. 
Of  his  younger  children  one  son  was  created  Lord  Lecale; 
another  was  the  well-known  rebel,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald; 
another  was  the  ancestor  of  Lord  De  Ros;  and  a  daughter 
was  created  Baroness  Rayleigh.  William  Robert,  the  and  duke 
( 1 749-1804),  was  a  cordial  supporter  of  the  Union,  and  received 
nearly  £30,000  for  the  loss  of  his  borough  influence.  In  1S83  the 
family  was  still  iiolding  over  70,000  acres  in  Co.  Kildare;  but, 
after  a  tenure  of  nearly  750  years,  arrangements  wece  made  to 
sell  them  to  the  tenants  under  the  recent  Land  Purchase  Acts. 
In  1893  Maurice  Fitzgerald  (b.  1887)  succeeded  his  father  Gerald, 
the  5th  duke  (1851-1893),  as  6th  duke  of  Leinster. 

The  other  great  Fitzgerald  line  was  that  of  the  carls  of  Desmond, 
who  were  undoubtedly  of  the  same  stock  and  claimed  descent 
from  Maurice,  the  foimder  of  the  family  in  Ireland,  through  a 
younger  son  Thomas.  It  would  seem  that  Maurice,  grandson 
of  Thomas,  was  father  of  Thomas  "  Fitz  Maurice  "  Nappa^h 
("  of  the  ape  "),  jiistice  of  Ireland  in  1295,  who  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  territory  of  "  Dedes  and  Desmond  "  in  1292,  and  died 
in  1298.  His  son  Maurice  Fitz  Thomas  or  Fitzgerald,  inheriting 
vast  estates  in  Munstcr,  and  strengthening  his  position  by  marry- 
ing a  daughter  of  Richard  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  was  created 
earl  of  Desmond  (t.e.  south  Munster)  on  the  32nd  of  August 
Z329,  and  Kerry  was  made  a  palatine  liberty  for  him.  The 
greatest  Irish  noble  of  his  day,  he  led  the  Anglo-Irish  party 
against  the  English  representatives  of  the  king,  and  was  attacked 
as  the  king's  enemy  by  the  viceroy  in  1345.  He  surrendered  in 
England  to  the  king  and  was  imprisoned,  but  eventuaUy  regained 
favour,  and  was  even  made  viceroy  himself  in  1355.  He  died, 
however,  the  following  year.  Two  of  his  sons  succeeded  in 
turn,  Gerald,  the  3rd  eari  (1359-1398),  being  appointed  justiciar 
{i.e,  viceroy)  in  1367,  despite  his  adopting  his  father's  policy 
which  the  crown  still  wished  to  thwart.  But  he  was  superseded 
two  years  later,  and  defeated  and  captured  by  the  native  king 
of  Thomond  shortly  after.  Yet  bis  sympathies  were  distinctly 
Irish.  The  remote  position  of  Desmond  in  the  south-west  of 
Ireland  tended  to  make  the  succession  irregular  on  native  lines, 
and  a  younger  son  succeeded  as  6th  or  7th  earl  about  1422. 
His  son  Thomas,  the  next  earl  (1462-1467),  governed  Ireland 
as  deputy  from  1463  to  1467,  and  upheld  the  endangered  English 
rule  by  stubborn  conflict  with  the  Irish.  Yet  Tiptof  t ,  who  super- 
seded him,  procured  his  attainder  with  that  of  the  earl  of  Kildare, 
on  the  charge  of  alliance  with  the  Irish,  and  he  was  beheaded  on 
the  14th  of  February  1468,  his  followers  in  Blunster  avenging  his 
death  by  invading  the  Pale.  His  younger  son  Maurice,  earl 
from  X487  to  1 520,  was  one  of  Perkin  Warbeck's  Irish  supporters, 
and  besieged  Wateriord  on  his  behalf.  His  son  James  (1520- 
1529)  was  proclaimed  a  rebel  and  traitor  for  conspiring  with  the 
French  king  and  with  the  emperor.  At  his  death  the  succession 
reverted  to  his  uncle  Thomas  (i 539-1 534),  then  an  old  man.  at 
whose  death  there  was  a  contest  between  his  younger  brother 
Sir  John  "  of  Desmond  '*  and  his  grandson  James,  a  court  page 
of  Henry  VIII.  Old  Sir  John  secured  possession  till  his  death 
(1536),  when  his  son  James  succeeded  de  facto ,  and  dtjure  on  the 
rightfiU  earl  being  murdered  by  the  usurper's  yoimger  brother 
in  1540.  Intermarriage  with  Irish  chieftains  had  by  this  time 
classed  the  earls  among  them,  but  although  this  James  looked 
to  their  support  before  1540,  he  thenceforth  played  so  prudent 
a  part  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Butlers,  the  hereditary 


foes  of  his  race,  he  escaped  the  fate  of  the  Kildare  branch  and 
kept  Munster  quiet  and  in  order  for  the  English  till  his  death 
in  1558.  His  four  marriages  produced  a  disputed  succession 
and  a  break-up  of  the  family.  His  eldest  son  Thomas  "  Roe  " 
(the  Red)  was  disinherited,  and  failed  to  obtain  the  earldom, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Elizabeth  to  his  half-brother  Gerald 
"  the  rebel  earl "  (1558-1582),  but  Gerald  had  other  enemies  in 
his  uncle  Maurice  (the  murderer  of  1 540)  and  his  son  especially, 
the  famous  James  "  FiU  Maurice "  Fiu  Gerald.  Gerald's 
turbulence  and  his  strife  with  the  Butlers  led  to  his  detention 
in  England  (i562rx564)  and  again  in  1565-1566.  In  1567 
Sidney  imprisoned  him  in  Dublin  Castl^,  whence,with  his  brother. 
Sir  John  "  of  Desmond,"  he  was  sent  to  England  and  the  Tower, 
and  not  allowed  to  return  to  Ireland  till  1573.  Meanwhile  the 
above  James,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Thomas  "  Roe,"  had 
usurped  his  position  in  his  absence  and  induced  the  natives  to 
choose  him  as  "  captain  "  or  chieftain  of  Desmond.  He  fonaed 
a  strong  Irish  Catholic  party  and  broke  into  revolt  in  1569. 
Suppressed  by  Sidney,  he  rebelled  again,  till  crushed  by  Pwrot 
in  1573.  As  Earl  Gerald  on  his  return  would  not  Join  James  in 
revolt,  the  latter  withdrew  to  France.  But  Gerald  himself, 
after  some  trimming,  rose  in  rebellion  (July  r574),  though  he 
soon  submitted  to  the  queen's  forces.  On  t^e  continent  Jaqies 
Fitz  Maurice  offered  the  crown  of  Ireland  in  succession  to  France 
and  to  Spain,  and  finally  to  the  nephew  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
With  the  papal  nimdo  and  a  few  troops  he  landed  at  Dingle  in 
Kerry  (June  1 579)  and  called  on  the  earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond 
to  join  him,  but  the  latter  assured  the  English  government  of 
his  loyalty,  and  James  was  killed  in  a  skirmish.  Yet  Desmond 
was  viewed  with  suspidon  and  fiiudly  forced,  by  bdng  prodaimed 
as  a  traitor  (Nov.  xst,  1579),  into  a  miserable  rebellion.  His 
castles  were  soon  captured,  and  he  was  hunted  as  a  fugitive, 
till  surprised  and  beheaded  on  the  nth  of  November  1583,  after 
long  wanderings,  his  head  being  fixed  on  London  Bridge.  His 
ruin  is  attribuuble  to  his  restless  turbulence  and  hick  of  settled 
policy.  The  vast  estates  of  the  earls,  estimated  at  600,000  acres, 
were  forfdted  by  act  of  parliament. 

But  the  influence  of  his  mighty  house  was  still  great  among 
the  Iridi.  The  disinherited  Thomas  "Roe  "  left  a  son  James 
"  Fitz  Thomas,"  who,  succeeding  him  in  1595  and  finding  that 
the  territory  of  the  earls  would  never  be  restored,  assumed  the 
earldom  and  joined  O'Neill's  rebellion  in  1598,  at  the  head  of 
8000  of  his  men.  Long  shdtered  from  capture  by  the  fidelity 
of  the  peasantry,  he  was  eventually  seized  (i6ox)  by  his  kinsman 
the  White  Knight,  Edmund  Fiu  Gibbon,  whose  sister-in-law  he 
had  married,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  "  sugan  "  (sham) 
earl  lingered  there  obscurely  as  "  James  M'Thomas "  till  his 
death.  In  consequence  of  his  rebdUon  and  the  devotion  of  the 
Irish  to  his  race,  James,  son  of  Gerald  "  the  rebel  earl,"  who 
had  remained  in  the  Tower  since  his  father's  death  (1583),  was 
restored  as  earl  of  Desmond  and  sent  over  to  Munster  in  x6oo,  but 
he.  known  as  "  the  queen's  earl,"  could,  as  a  Protestant,  do 
nothing,  and  he  died  uxmiarried  in  x6ox.  The  "  sugan  "  earl's 
brother  John,  who  had  joined  in  his  rebellion,  escaped  into  Spain, 
and  left  a  son  Gerald,  who  appears  to  have  assumed  the  title 
and  was  known  as  the  Conde  de  Desmond*  He  was  killed  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  in  1632.  The  common  origin 
of  the  earls  of  Desmond  and  of  Kildare  had  never  been  forgotten, 
and  intermarriage  had  cemented  the  bond.  Just  before  hu 
death  the  exile  wrote  as  "  Desmond  alias  Gerratt  Fitz  Gerald  ** 
to  his  "  Most  Noble  Cosen  "  the  eari  of  Kildare,  that "  wee  must 
not  be  oblivious  of  the  true  amity  and  love  that  was  inviolably 
observed  betweene  our  antenates  and  dders." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  house  of  Fitzmaurice  was  also 
of  this  stock,  although  their  actual  origin,  in  the  xath  century, 
is  doubtful.  From  a  N'ery  early  date  they  were  feudal  lords  of 
Kerry,  and  their  dignity  was  recognized  as  a  peerage  by  Henry 
VII.  in  X489.  The  isolated  position  of  thdr  territory  ("  Qan- 
maurice  ")  threw  them  even  more  among  the  Irish  than  the  carls 
of  Desmond,  and  they  often  adopted  the  native  form  of  thdr 
name,  "MacMorrish."  Under  Elizabeth  the  lords  of  Kerry 
narrowly  escaped  sharing  the  ruin  of  the  earls.    The  conduct 
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of  Tliomas  m  the  rebellion  of  James  **  Fitz  Maurice  '*  was 
suspidotts,  and  his  sons  joined  in  that  of  the  earl  of  Desmond, 
vhUe  he  himself  was  a  rebel  in  1582.  Patrick,  his  successor 
(1590-1600),  was  captured  in  rebellion  (15S7),  and  when  free, 
joined  the  revolt  of  1598,  as  did  his  son  and  heir  Thomas,  who 
continued  in  the  field  till  be  obtained  pardon  and  restoration  in 
1603,  though  suspect  till  his  death  in  1630.  His  grandson  with- 
drew to  France  with  James  U.,  but  the  next  peer  became  a 
supporter  of  the  Whig  cause,  married  the  eventual  heiress  of  Sir 
William  Petty,  and  was  created  earl  of  Kerry  in  1723.  From 
him  descend  the  family  of  Pctty-Fitzmaurice,  who  obtained  the 
marquessate  of  Lansdowne  {q.v.)  in  x8i8,  and  still  hold  among 
their  titles  the  feudal^barony  of  Kerry  together  with  vast  estates 
in  that  county. 

From  the  three  sons  by  a  second  wife  of  one  of  the  earls  of 
Desmond's  ancestors,  descended  the  hereditary  White  Knights, 
Knights  of  Glin  and  Knights  of  Kerry,  these  feudal  dignities 
having,  it  is  said,  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  father, 
as  Lord  of  Dedes  and  Desmond.  GUn  Castle,  county  Limerick, 
is  still  the  seat  of  the  (Fita^ezald)  Knight  of  Glin.  Valenda 
Island  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Knights  of  Kerry,  who  recdved  a 
baronetcy  in  x88o. 

Authorities. — Calendanof  Irish  documentsand  state  papers  and 
Carew  papers;  Gilbert's  Viuroys  of  Inland;  Lord  Kildarc's  Earls 
ofKildare;  G.  £.  C(okayne]'s  Compute  Peerage',  Hayniond  Graves, 
UnfmUishtd  Geralditie  Documents',  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters: 
Calendar  of  the  duke  of  Ldnster's  MSS.  in  9th  Report  on  Histon'cai 


Cenealop, 
and  "  Barons  of  the  Naas  "  in  Cenealofistt  xv. ;  and  his     Decies 
and  Desmond  "  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  xviu.  (J.  H.  R.) 

FITZGERALD,  EDWARD  (1809-1883),  English  writer,  the 
poet  of  Omar  Khayyim,  was  bom  as  Eowaso  Pxtscell,  at 
Bredfidd  House,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  31st  of  March  1809.  His 
father,  John  Purcell,  who  had  married  a  Miss  FitzGerald,  assumed 
in  z8x8  the  name  and  arms  of  his  wife's  family.  From  z8x6  to 
1821  the  FitzGeralds  lived  at  St  Germain  and  at  Paris,  but  in 
the  latter  year  Edward  was  sent  to  school  at  Bury  St  Edmunds. 
In  1826  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where, 
some  two  years  later,  he  became  acquainted  with  Thackeray 
and  W.  H.  Thompson.  With  Tennyson^  "  a  sort  of  Hyperion," 
his  intimacy  began  about  1835.  In  1830  he  went  to  live  in 
Paris,  but  in  2831  was  in  a  farm-house  on  the  battlefield  of 
Naseby.  He  adopted  no  profession,  and  lived  a  perfectly 
stationary  and  rustic  life,  presently  moving  into  his  native 
county  of  Suffolk,  and  never  again  leaving  it  for  more  than  a 
week  or  two.  Until  1835  the  FitzGeralds  lived  at  Wherstead; 
from  that  year  imtil  1853  the  poet  resided  at  Boulge,  near 
Woodbridge;  until  x86o  at  Farlingay  Hall;  until  1873  in  the 
town  of  Woodbridge;  and  then  until  his  death  at  his  own  house 
hard  by,  ealled  Little  Grange. 

During  most  of  this  time  FitzGerald  gave  his  thoughts  almost 
without  interruption  to  his  flowers,  to  music  and  to  literature. 
He  allowed  friends  like  Teimyson  and  Thackeray,  however,  to 
push  on  far  before  him,  and  long  showed  no  disposition  to 
emulate  their  activity.  In  1851  he  published  his  first  book, 
EupkranoTf  a  Platonic  dialogue,  bom  of  memories  of  the  old 
happy  life  at  Cambridge.  In  185 2  appeared  Pohnius,  a  collection 
of "  saws  and  modem  instances,"  some  of  them  his  own,  the  rest 
borrowed  from  the  less  familiar  English  classics.  FitzGerald 
began  the  study  of  Spanish  poetry  in  1850,  when  he  was  with 
Professor  £.  B.  CoweU  at  Elmsett  and  that  of  Persian  in  Oxford 
in  1853.  In  the  latter  year  he  issued  Six  Dramas  of  Calderon, 
freely  translated.  He  now  turned  to  Oriental  studies,  and  in 
1856  he  anonymously  published  a  version  of  the  Saldmdn  and 
Abs4l  of  J&mi  in  Miltonic  verse.  In  March  1857  the  name  with 
which  he  has  been  so  cloacly  identified  first  occurs  in  FitzGerald 's 
correspondence — "  Hafiz  and  Omar  Kkayydm  ring  like  true 
metal."  On  the  xsth  of  January  1859  a  little  anonymous 
pamphlet  was  published  as  The  Rubdiydl  of  Omar  Kkayydm. 
In  the  world  at  large,  and  in  the  cirde  of  FitzGerald's  particular 
friends,  the  poem  seems  at  first  to  have  attracted  no  attention. 
The  publisher  allowed  it  to  gravitate  to  the  fourpenny  or  even 


(as  he  afterwards  boasted)  to  the  penny,  box  on  the  bookstalls. 
But  in  i860  Rossetti  discovered  it,  and  Swinburne  and  Lord 
Houghton  quickly  followed.  The  Ruhdiydt  became  slowly 
famous,  but  it  was  not  until  1868  that  FitzGerald  was  encouraged 
to  print  a  second  and  greatly  revised  edition.  Meanwhile  he 
had  produced  in  1865  a  version  of  the  Agamemnon,  and  two  more 
plays  from  Calderon.  In  z88o-i88i  he  issued  privately  transla- 
tions  of  the  two  Oedipus  tragedies;  his  last  publication  was 
Readings  in  Crabhe,  1882.  He  left  hi  manuscript  a  version  of 
Attar's  Mantic-Uitair  under  the  title  of  The  Bird  Parliament, 

From  i86z  onwards  FitzGerald's  greatest  interest  had  centred 
in  the  sea.  In  June  1863  he  bought  a  yacht,  "  The  Scandal," 
and  in  1867  he  became  part-owner  of  a  herring-lugger,  the 
"  Meum  and  Tuiun."  For  some  years,  till  1871,  he  spent  the 
months  from  June  to  October  mainly  in  "knocking  about 
somewhere  outside  of  Lowestoft."  In  this  way,  and  among  his 
books  and  flowers,  FitzGerald  gradually  became  an  old  man. 
On  the  X4th  of  June  1883  he  pa^ed  away  painlessly  in  his  sleep. 
He  was  "  an  idle  fellow,  but  one  whose  friendships  were  more 
like  loves."  In  1885  a  stimulus  was  given  to  the  steady  advance 
of  his  fame  by  the  fact  that  Tennyson  dedicated  his  Tiresias 
to  FitzGeraTd's  memory,  in  some  touching  reminiscent  verses 
to  "  Old  Fitz."  This  was  but  the  signal  for  that  univers&l 
appredation  of  Omar  Khayy&m  in  his  English  dress,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  curious  literary  phenomena  of  recent  years. 
The  melody  of  FitzGerald's  verse  is  so  exquisite,  the  thoughts 
he  rearranges  and  strings  together  are  so  profoimd,  and  the 
general  atmosphere  of  poetry  in  which  he  steeps  his  version  is 
so  pure,  that  no  surprise  xieed  be  expressed  at  the  universal 
favour  which  the  poem  has  met  with  among  critical  readers. 
But  its  popularity  has  gone  much  deeper  than  this;  it  is  now 
probably  better  known  to  the  general  public  than  any  single 
poem  of  its  dass  published  since  the  year  i860,  and  its  admirers 
have  almost  transcended  common  sense  in  the  extravagance 
of  their  laudation.  FitzGerald  married,  in  middle  life,  Lucy,  the 
daughter  of  Bernard  Barton,  the  Quaker  poet.  Of  FitzGerald 
as  a  man  practically  nothing  was  known  until,  in  1889,  Mr  W. 
Aldis  Wri^t,  his  intimate  friend  and  literary  executor,  published 
his  Letters  and  Literary  Remains  in  three  volumes.  This  was 
followed  in  1895  by  the  Letters  to  Fanny  KemUe.  These  letters 
constitute  a  fredi  bid  for  immortality,  since  they  discovered  that 
FitzGerald  was  a  witty,  picturesque  and  sympathetic  letter- 
writer.  One  of  the  most  unobtrusive  authors  who  ever  lived, 
FitzGerald  has,  nevertheless,  by  the  force  of  his  extraordinary 
individuality,  gradually  influenced  the  whole  face  of  English 
belles-leUres,  in  particular  as  it  Was  manifested  between  1890  and 
X900. 

The  Works  of  Edward  FittCerald  appeared  in  1887.  See  also 
a  chronological  list  of  FitzGerald's  works  (Caxton  Club,  Chicago, 
1899) ;  notes  for  a  bibliography  by  Col.  W.  F.  Prideaux,  in  Notes 
and  Queries  (^h  series,  vol.  vi.),  published  separately  in  1901 ; 
Letters  and  Literary  Remains  (ed.  W.  Aldis  Wright,  1902-1903); 
and  the  Life  of  Edward  FitzGerald,  by  Thomas  Wright  (1904), 
which  contains  a  bibliography  (vol.  it.  pp.  241-2^3)  and  a  list  of 
sources  (vol.  i.  pp.  xvi.-xvii.).  The  volume  on  FitzGerald  in  the 
"  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series  is  by  A.  C.  Benson.  The  Fitz- 
Gerald centenary  was  celebrated  in  March  1909.  See  the  Centenary 
Celebrations  Souvenir  (Ipswich.  1909)'  and  Tne  Times  for  March  25. 
1909.  (E.  G.) 

FITZGERALD,  LORD  EDWARD  (1763-X798),  Irish  con- 
spirator, fifth  son  of  James,  ist  duke  of  Leinster,  by  his  wife 
Emilia  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  Lennox,  2nd  duke  of  Richmond, 
was  bom  at  Carton  House,  near  Dublin,  on  the  xsth  of  October 
X763.  In  X773  the  duke  of  Ldnster  died,  and  his  widow  soon 
afterwards  married  William  Ogilvie,  who  superintended  Lord 
Edward's  early  education.  Joining  the  army  in  1779,  Lord 
Edward  served  with  credit  in  America  on  the  staff  of  Lord 
Rawdon  (afterwards  nurquess  of  Hastings),  and  at  the  battle 
of  Eutaw  Springs  (8tb  of  September  1781)  he  was  severely 
wounded,  his  life  bdng  saved  by  a  negro  named  Tony,  whom 
Lord  Edward  retained  in  bis  service  till  the  end  of  his  life.  In 
X783  Fitzgerald  returned  to  Ireland,  where  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  Leinster,  had  procured  his  election  to  the  Irish  parliament 
as  member  for  Athy.    In  parliament  he  acted  with  the  small 
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Oppoution  group  led  by  Grattan  (9.0.)*  but  took  no  prominent 
part  in  debate.  After  q>ending  a  short  time  at  Woolwich  to 
complete  his  military  education,  he  made  a  tour  through  Spain 
in  Z787;  and  then,  dejeaed  by  unrequited  love  for  his  cousin 
Georgina  Lennox  (afterwards  Lady  Bathurst),  he  sailed  for  New 
Brunswick  to  join  the  54th  regiment  with  the  rank  of  major. 
The  love-sick  mood  and  romantic  temperament  of  the  young 
Irishman  found  congenial  soil  in  the  wild  surroundings  of  un- 
explored Canadian  forests,  and  the  enthusiasm  thus  engendered 
for  the  "natural"  life  of  savagery  may  have  been  already 
fortified  by  study  of  Rousseau's  writings,  for  which  at  a  later 
period  Lord  Edward  expressed  his  admiration.  In  February 
X789,  guided  by  compass,  he  traversed  the  country,  practically 
unknown  to  white  men,  from  Frederickstown  to  Quebec,  falling 
in  with  Indians  by  the  way,  with  whom  he  fraternized;  and  in 
a  subsequent  expedition  he  was  formally  adopted  at  Detroit 
by  the  Bear  tribe  of  Hurons  as  one  of  their  chiefs,  and  made  his 
way  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  whence  he  returned  to 
£ngfauid. 

Finding  that  his  brother  had  procured  his  election  for  the 
county  of  KOdare,  and  desiring  to  maintain  political  independ- 
ence. Lord  Edward  refused  the  command  of  an  e3q>edition  against 
C^lis  offered  him  by  Pitt,  and  devoted  himself  for  the  next  few 
years  to  the  pleasures  of  society  and  his  parliamentary  duties. 
He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  relative  C.  J.  Fox,  with 
R.  B.  Sheridan  and  other  leading  Whigs.  According  to  Thomas 
Moore,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  the  only  one  of  the  numerous 
suitors  of  Sheridan's  first  wife  whose  attentions  were  received 
with  favour;  and  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  limits,  a  warm  mutual  affection  subsisted  between  the  two. 
His  Whig  connexions  combined  with  his  transatlantic  experiences 
to  predispose  Lord  Edward  to  sympathise  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  French  Revolution,  which  he  embraced  with  ardour  when 
he  visited  Paris  in  October  x 79a.  He  lodged  with  Thomas  Paine, 
and  listened  to  the  debates  in  the  Convention.  At  a  convivial 
gathering  on  the  z8th  of  November  he  supported  a  toast  to  "  the 
speedy  abolition  of  all  hereditaiy  titles  and  feudal  distinctions," 
and  gave  proof  of  his  seal  by  expressly  repudiating  his  own 
tide — ^a  performance  for  which  he  was  dismissed  from  the  army. 
While  in  Paris  Fitzgerald  became  enamoured  of  a  young  girl 
whom  he  chanced  to  see  at  the  theatre,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
had  a  striking  likeness  to  Mrs  Sheridan.  Procuring  an  intro- 
duction he  discovered  her  to  be  a  praU^ie  of  Madame  de  Sillery, 
comtesse  de  Genlis.  The  parentage  of  the  giri,  whose  name  was 
Pamela  (?z 776-1831),  is  uncertain;  but  although  there  is  some 
evidence  to  support  the  story  of  Madame  de  Genlis  that  Pamela 
was  bom  in  Newfoundland  of  parents  called  Seymour  or  Sims, 
the  common  belief  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Madame  de 
Genlis  herself  by  Philippe  (fIgalitO*  duke  of  Orleans,  was  prob- 
ably well  founded.  On  the  37th  of  December  1792  Fitzgerald 
and  Pamela  were  married  at  Toumay,  one  of  the  witnesses 
being  Louis  Ptulippe,  afterwards  king  of  the  French;  and  in 
January  1793  the  couple  reached  DubUn. 

Discontent  in  Ireland  was  now  rapidly  becoming  dangerous, 
and  was  finding  a  focus  in  the  Society  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
and  in  the  Catholic  Committee,  an  organization  formed  a  few 
years  previously,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Kcnmare, 
to  watch  the  interests  of  the  Catholics.  French  revolutionary 
doctrines  had  become  ominously  popular,  and  no  one  sympa- 
thized with  them  more  warmly  tlum  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
who,  fresh  from  the  gallery  of  the  Convention  in  Paris,  returned 
to  his  seat  in  the  Irish  parliament  and  threw  himself  actively 
into  the  work  of  opposition.  Within  a  week  of  his  arrival  he 
denounced  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  government  proclamation, 
which  Gratua  had  approved,  in  language  so  violent  that  he 
was  ordered  into  custody  and  required  to  apologize  at  the  bar 
of  the  House.  As  early  as  z  794  the  government  had  information 
that  placed  Lord  Edward  under  suspicion;  but  it  was  not  till 
Z796  that  he  joined  the  United  Irishmen,  whose  aim  after  the 
recaHl  of  Lord  FitzwiUiam  in  Z795  was  avowedly  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Irish  republic.  In  May  1796  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone  was  in  Paris  endeavouring  to  obtain  French  assist- 


ance for  an  insurrection  in  Ireland.  In  the  same  month  Fiu^ 
gerald  and  his  friend  Arthur  O'Connor  proceeded  to  Hamburg, 
where  they  opened  negotiations  with  the  Directory  through 
Reinhard,  French  minister  to  the  Hanseatic  towns.  The  duke 
of  York,  meeting  Pamela  at  Devonshire  House  on  her  way 
through  London  with  her  husband,  had  told  her  that  "  all  was 
known  "  about  his  plans,  and  advised  her  to  persuade  him  not 
to  go  abroad.  The  proceedings  of  the  conspirators  at  Hamburg 
were  made  known  to  the  government  in  London  by  an  informer, 
Samuel  Turner.  Pamela  was  entrusted  with  all  her  husband's 
secrets  and  took  an  active  part  in  furthering  his  designs;  and 
she  appears  to  have  fully  deserved  the  confidence  placed  in  her, 
though  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  at^times  she  counseUed 
prudence.  The  result  of  the  Hamburg  negotiations  was  Hoche's 
abortive  expedition  to  Bantry  Bay  in  December  1796.  la 
September  Z797  the  government  learnt  from  the  informer 
MacNally  that  Lord  Edward  was  among  those  directing  the 
conspiracy  of  the  United  Irishmen,  which  was  now  quickly 
maturing.  He  was  specially  concerned  with  the  znilitary  organ- 
ization, in  which  he  held  the  post  of  colonel  of  the  Kildaie 
regiment  and  head  of  the  military  committee.  He  had  papers 
showing  that  280,000  men  were  ready  to  rise.  They  pouessed 
some  arms,  but  the  supply  was  insufficient,  and  the  leaders  were 
hoping  for  a  French  invasion  to  make  good  the  deficiency  and  10 
give  support  to  a  popular  uprising.  But  Frendi  b^  proving 
dilatory  and  uncertain,  the  rebel  Ittders  in  Ireland  were  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  taking  the  field  without 
waiting  for  foreign  aid.  Lord  Edward  was  among  the  advocates 
of  the  bolder  course.  His  opinions  and  his  proposals  for  action 
were  alike  violent.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  apologists 
for  assassination;  there  is  some  evidence  that  he  favoured  a 
project  for  the  massacre  of  the  Irish  peers  while  in  pzoceasioo 
to  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  trial  of  Lord  Kingston  in  May 
z 798. -It  was  probably  abhorrence  of  such  measures  that 
converted  Thomas  Reynolds  from  a  conspirator  to  an  informer; 
at  all  events,  by  him  and  several  others  the  authorities  were  kept 
posted  in  what  was  going  on,  though  lack  of -evidence  producible 
in  court  delayed  the  arrest  of  the  ringleaders.  But  on  the  i  sth 
of  March  Z798  Reynolds'  information  led  to  the  seizure  of  a 
number  of  conspirators  at  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond.  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  warned  by  Reynolds,  was  not  among  them. 
The  government  were  anxious  to  save  him  from  the  consequences 
of  his  own  folly,  and  Lord  Clare  said  to  a  member  of  his  family. 
"  for  God's  sake  get  this  young  man  out  of  the  country;  the  ports 
shall  i>e  thrown  open,  and  no  hindrance  whatever  offered." 
Fitzgerald  with  chivalrous  recklessness  refused  to  desert  others 
who  could  not  escape,  and  whom  he  had  himself  led  into  danger. 
On  the  30th  of  March  a  proclamation  establishing  martial  law 
and  authorizing  the  military  to  act  without  orders  from  the  dv^ 
magistrate,  whi^  was  acted  upon  with  revolting  cruelty  in 
several  parts  of  the  country,  precipitated  the  crisis. 

The  government  had  now  no  choice  but  to  secure  if  possible 
the  person  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  whose  social  posiiios 
more  than  his  abilities  made  him  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  conspiracy.  On  the  xzth  of  May  a  reward  of  £zooo  was 
offered  for  his  apprehension.  The  a3rd  of  May  waf  the  date 
fixed  for  the  general  rising.  Since  the  arrest  at  Bond's,  Fitzgerald 
had  been  in  hiding,  latterly  at  the  house  of  one  Murphy,  a  feather 
dealer,  in  Thomas  Street,  Dublin.  He  twice  visited  his  wife  in 
disguise;  was  himself  visited  by  his  stepfather,  Ogilvie,  and 
generally  observed  less  caution  than  his  situation  required. 
The  conspiracy  was  honeycombed  with  treachery,  and  it  «as 
long  a  matter  of  dispute  to  whose  information  the  govemmcni 
were  indebted  for  Fitzgerald's  arrest;  but  it  is  no  longer  opcfi 
to  doubt  that  the  secret  of  his  hiding  place  was  disclosed  by  a 
Catholic  barrister  named  Magan,  to  whom  the  stipulated  reward 
was  ultimately  paid  through  Francis  Higgins,  another  informer. 
On  the  Z9th  of  May  Major  Swan  and  a  Mr.  Ryan  proceeded  10 
Murphy's  house  with  Major  H.  C.  Sirr  and  a  few  soldiers.  Lord 
'  Edward  was  discovered  in  bed.  A  desperate  scuffle  took  place. 
Ryan  being  mortally  wounded  by  Fitzgerald  with  a  dagger, 
while  Lord  Edward  himself  was  only  secured  after  Sirr  had 
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disabled  him  with  a  pistol  bullet  in  the  shoulder.  He  was 
conveyed  to  Newgate  gaol,  where  by  the  kindness  of  Lord  Clare 
he  was  visited  by  two  of  his  relatives,  and  where  he  died  of  his 
wound  on  the  4th  of  June  1798.  An  Act  of  Attainder  (repealed 
in  1819)  was  passed,  confiscating  his  property;  and  his  wife — 
against  whom  the  government  probably  possessed  sufficient 
evidence  to  secure  a  conviction  for  treason — ^was  compelled 
to  leave  the  country  before  her  husband  had  actually 
expired. 

Pamela,  who  was  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  Lord  Edward 
himself,  and  whose  remarkable  beauty  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  Robert  Southey,  repaired  to  Hamburg,  where  in  1800  she 
married  J.  Pitcaim,  the  American  consul.  Since  her  marriage 
with  Loid  Edward  she  had  been  greatly  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  the  whole  Fitzgerald  famUy;  and  although  after  her  second 
marriage  her  intimacy  with  them  ceased,  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidrace  for  the  tales  that  represented  her  subsequent  conduct 
as  open  to  grave  censure.  She  remained  to  the  last  passionately 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  her  first  husband;  and  she  died  in 
Paris  in  November  1851.  A  portrait  of  Pamela  is  in  the  Louvre. 
She  had  three  children  by  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald:  Edward 
Fox  (1794-1863) ;  Pamela,  afterwards  wife  of  General  Sir  Guy 
Campbell;  and  Lucy  Louisa,  who  married  Captain  Lyon,  R.N. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  of  small  stature  and  handsome 
features.  His  character  and  career  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  eulogies  much  beyond  their  merits.  He  had,  indeed,  a  winning 
personality,  and  a  warm,  affectionate  and  generous  nature, 
which  maide  him  greatly  beloved  by  his  family  and  friends; 
he  was  humorous,  light-hearted,  sympathetic,  adventurous. 
But  he  was  entirely  without  the  weightier  qualities  requisite 
for  such  a  part  as  he  undertook  to  play  in  public  affairs.  Hot- 
beaded  and  impulsive,  he  lacked  judgment.  He  was  as  con- 
^cuously  deficient  in  the  statesmanship  as  he  was  in  the  oratori- 
cal genius  of  such  men  as  Flood,  Plunket  or  Grattan.  One  of 
his  associates  in  conspiracy  described  him  as  "  weak  and  not  fit 
to  command  a  sergeant's  guard,  but  very  zealous."  Reinhard, 
who  considered  Arthur  O'Connor  "  a  far  abler  man,"  accurately 
read  the  character  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  as  that  of  a  young 
man  *'  incapable  of  falsehood  or  perfidy,  frank,  energetic,  and 
likely  to  be  a  useful  and  devoted  instrument;  but  with  no 
experience  or  extraordinary  talent,  and  entirely  unfit  to  be 
chief  <tf  a  great  party  or  leader  in  a  difficult  enterprise." 

See  Thomas  Moore,  Life  and  DtatM  oj  Lord  Edward  Filzgeraid 
(a  vols..  London,  1832),  auo  a  revised  edition  entitled  Th*  Mewtoirs 
if  Lord  Edward  FiUgerald,  edited  with  supplementary  particular* 
by  Martin  MacDemiott  (London,  1897);  R.  R.  Madden,  The 
UniUd  Irishmen  (7  vols..  Dublin.  1842-1846);  C.  H.  Teeling. 
Ptrsonat  Narratm  of  Ike  Irish  Rebeltion  of  1798  (Belfast.  iSx2}; 
W.  J.  Fitzpatrick.  Tlie  Sham  Squire,  The  Rebellion  0/  IrOatid  and  the 
Informers  of  1798  (Dublin,  1866).  and  Secret  Service  under  PiU 
Oondoo.  1893) :  J.  A.  Froude,  TheEntlish  inlretand  in  the Eifhteenth 
^Century  (3  vols.,  London,  1872-1874);  W.  E.  H.  Leckyr,  History  of 
England  m  the  Eithteenlh  Century,  vols.  vii.  and  viii.  (London, 
1896) ;  Thomas  Revnolds  the  younger,  The  Life  of  TTtomas  Reynolds 
(Loodoo,  1839);  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox, 
edited  by  the  countess  of  llchester  and  Lord  Scavordale  (London, 
1901);  Ida  A.  Taybr,  The  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitegerald  (London, 
1903),  which  gives  a  prejudiced  and  distorted  picture  of  Pamela. 
For  particulan  of  Pamela,  and  especially  as  to  the  question  of 
ber  parentase,  see  Gciald  Campbell,  Edward  and  Pamela  Fit»- 
geratd  (Lonoon,  1904);  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Genlis  (London, 
1825):  Georgette  Docrest,  Chrontaues  populaires  (Paris,  l8u); 
Thomas  Moore,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  R.  B,  Sheridan  (London, 
1825).  (R.J.M.) 

FITZOERALO,  RAYMOND,  or  Redmond  (d.  ca,  1182), 
sumamed  Le  Gros,  was  the  son  of  William  Fitzgerald  and  brother 
ci  Odo  de  Carew.  He  was  sent  by  Strongbow  to  Ireland  in  1 1 70, 
and  landed  at  Dundunnolf,  near  Wateriord,  where  he  was 
besieged  in  his  entrenchments  by  the  combined  Irish  and  Ostmen, 
whom  he  repulsed.  He  was  Strongbow's  second  in  command, 
and  had  the  chief  share  in  the  capture  of  Waterford  and  in  the 
successful  assault  on  Dublin.  He  was  sent  to  Aquitaine  to 
band  over  Strongbow's  conquests  to  Henry  II.,  but  was  back 
in  Dublin  in  July  1171,  when  he  led  one  of  the  sallies  from  the 
town.  Strongbow  offended  him  later  by  refusing  him  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  Baailea,  widow  of  Robert  de  Quend,  con- 


stable of  Leinster.  Raymond  then  retired  to  Wales,  and  Hervey 
de  Mountmaurice  became  constable  in  his  place.  At  the  outbreak 
of  a  general  rebellion  against  the  earl  in  1x74  Raymond  returned 
with  his  uncle  Meiler  Fitz  Henry,  after  receiving  a  promise  of 
marriage  with  Basilea.  Reinstated  as  constable  he  secured  a 
series  of  successes,  and  with  the  fall  of  Limerick  in  October 
X175  order  was  restored.  Mountmaurice  meanwhile  obtained 
Raymond's  recall  on  the  ground  that  his  power  threatened  the 
Toyzl  authority,  but  the  constable  was  delayed  by  a  fresh  out- 
break at  Limerick,  the  earl's  troops  refusing  to  march  without 
him.  On  the  death  of  Strongbow  he  was  acting  governor  until 
the  arrival  of  William  Fitz  AJdhelm,  to  whom  he  handed  over 
the  royal  fortresses.  He  was  deprived  of  his  estates  near  Dublin 
and  Wexford,  but  the  Geraldines  secured  the  recall  of  Fitz 
Aldhelm  early  in  X183,  and  regained  their  power  and  influence. 
In  1x82  he  relieved  his  uncle  Robert  Fitzstephen,  who  was 
besieged  in  Cork.  The  date  of  his  death,  sometimes  stated  to 
be  1 182,  is  not  known. 

FITZGERALD,  LORD  THOMAS  (xoth  eari  of  Kildare), 
(X513-X537),  the  eldest  son  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  9th  earl  of 
Kildare,  was  born  in  London  in  X513.  He  spent  much  of  his 
youth  in  England,  but  in  X534  when  his  father  was  for  the 
third  time  summoned  to  England  to  answer  for  his  maladministra- 
tion as  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  Thomas,  at  the  council  held  at 
Drogheda,  in  February  was  made  vice-deputy.  In  June  the 
Ormond  faction  spread  a  report  in  Ireland  that  the  eari  had  been 
executed  in  the  Tower,  and  that  his  son's  life  was  to  be  attempted. 
Inflamed  with  rage  at  this  apparent  treachery,  Thomas  rode 
at  the  head  of  his  retainers*  into  Dublin,  and  before  the  council 
for  Irekind  (the  xxth  of  June  X534)  formally  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  the  king  and  proclaimed  a  rebellion.  His  enemies, 
including  Archbishop  John  Alien  (of  Dublin),  who  had  been  set 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  watch  Fitzgerald,  took  refuge  in  Dublin 
Castle.  In  attempting  to  escape  to  England,  Allen  was  taken 
by  the  rebels,  and  on  the  28th  of  July  X534,  was  murdered  by 
Fitzgerald's  servants  in  his  presence,  but  whether  actually  by 
his  orders  is  uncertain.  In  any  case  he  sent  to  the  pope  for 
absolution,  but  was  solemnly  excommunicated  by  the  Irish 
Church.  Leaving  part  of  his  army  (with  the  consent  of  the 
citizens)  to  besiege  Dublin  Castle,  Fitzgerald  himself  went  against 
Piers  Butler,  carl  of  Ossory,  and  succeeded  at  first  in  making 
a  truce  with  him.  But  the  citizens  of  Dublin  now  rose  against 
him,  Ossory  invaded  Kildare,  and  the  approach  of  an  English 
army  forced  Fitzgerald  to  raise  the  siege.  Part  of  the  English 
army  landed  on  the  X7th  of  October,  the  rest  a  week  later,  but 
taking  advantage  of  the  inactivity  of  the  new  lord  deputy,  Sir 
William  Skeffington,  Fitzgerald  from  his  stronghold  at  Maynooth 
ravaged  Kildare  and  Mcath  throughout  the  winter.  He  had  now 
succeeded  to  the  earidom  of  Kildare,  his  father  having  died  in 
the  Tower  on  the  X3th  of  December  1534,  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  known  by  that  title.  In  March  Skeffington 
stormed  the  castle,  the  stronghold  of  the  Geraldines,  which  was 
defended,  and  some  said  betrayed,  by  Christopher  Parese, 
Fitzgerald's  foster-brother.  It  fell  on  the  23rd  of  March  1535, 
and  most  of  the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword.  This  proved 
the  final  blow  to  the  rebellion.  The  news  of  what  is  known  as 
the  "pardon  of  Maynooth"  reached  Fitzgerald  as  he  was 
returning  from  levying  fresh  troops  in  Offaley;  his  men  fell 
away  from  him,  and  he  retreated  to  Tliomond,  intending  to  sail 
for  Spain.  Changing  his  mind  he  spent  the  next  few  months 
in  raids  against  the  English  and  their  allies,  but  his  party  gradu- 
ally deserting  him,  on  the  i8th  of  August  1535  he  surrendered 
himself  to  Lord  Leonard  Grey  (d.  1541).  It  seems  likely  that  he 
made  some  conditions,  but  what  they  were  is  very  uncertain. 
He  was  taken  to  England  and  placed  in  the  Tower.  In  February 
1536  his  five  uncles  were  also,  some  of  them  with  great  injustice, 
seized  and  brought  to  England.  The  six  Geraldines  were  hanged 
at  Tyburn  on  the  3rd  of  February  1537.  Acts  of  attainder 
against  them  and  Gerald  the  9th  earl  were  passed  by  both  th 

*  Fttrgerald  was  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  "  Silken  Thonu 
either  from  the  silken  f rinses  on  his  helmet,  or  from  his  dtstinguif 
manners. 
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Irish  and  English  parliaments;  but  the  family  estates  were 
restored  by  Edward  VI.  to  Gerald,  xzth  earl  of  Kildare  (step- 
brother of  Thomas),  and  the  attainder  was  repealed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  married  Frances,  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  Adrian  Fortescue,  but  had  no  children. 

Bibliography.— Richard  Sunihurrt.  CkronieUs  of  Inland  (vol.  iL 
of  Heluulied^s  Chronicles);  Sir  Jamet  Ware,  Rtrum  Hibemtcarnm 
annates  (Dublin,  1664);  The  EaHs  of  KUdare,  by  C.  W.  FitMerald. 
duke  of  Letnster  (3id  ed.,  1858);  Richanl  Bagwell.  JrelandT under 
the  Tndors  (3  vols.,  1885,  voK  i.  passim);  Calendar  State  Papers, 
Hen.  VIII.,  IrUh;  G.  E.  C.'s  Peerage;  John  Lodge,  Peerage  of 
Ireland,  ed.  M.  Archdall  (1789)1  vol.  i 

FITZHERBERT,  SIR  ANTHONY  (1470-X53S),  En^h  jurist, 
was  bom  at  Norbury,  Derbyshire.  After  studying  at  Oxford, 
he  was  called  to  the  English  bar,  and  in  1523  became  justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death  in  X538. 
As  a  judge  he  left  behind  iiim  a  high  reputation  for  fairness  and 
integrity,  and  his  legal  learning  is  sufficiently  attested  by  his 

published  works. 

He  is  the  author  of  La  Graunde  Ahridgement,  a  digest  of  important 
legal  cases  written  in  Old  French,  first  printed  in  1514;  The  Office 
and  Authority  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  first  printed  in  1538  (last  ed. 
1794);  the  "New  Natura  Brerium  (1534.  but  ed.  1794)*  ^th  a 
commenury  ascribed  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  To  Fitzherbert  are 
sometimes  attributed  the  Booh  of  HusbandryitSi^, the  first  published 
work  on  agriculture  in  the  English  language,  and  the  Booh  of  Surveying 
and  Improeements  (1533)  (see  AcucuLTuas). 

FITZHERBERT,    THOMAS    (i  552-1640),    English    Jesuit, 

was  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  William  Fitzherbert  of  Swynnerton 

in  Staffordshiie,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert, 

judge  of  the  common  pleas.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where, 

at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  imprisoned  for  recusancy.    On 

his  release  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the 

association  of  young  men  founded  in  1580  to  assist  the  Jesuits 

Edmund  Campion  and  Robert  Parsons.    In  1582  he  withdrew 

to  the  continent,  where  he  was  active  in  the  cause  of  Mary, 

queen  of  Scots.    He  married  in  this  year  Dorothy,  daughter  of 

Edward  East  of  Bledlow  in  Buckinghamshire^    After  the  death 

of  his  wife  (1588)  he  went  to  Spain,  where  on  the  recommendation 

of  the  duke  of  Feria  he  received  a  pension  from  the  king.    He 

continued  his  intrigues  against  the  English  government,  and  in 

X  598  he  was  chargeid  with  complicity  in  a  plot  to  poison  Qixttn 

Elizabeth.    After  thb  he  was  for  a  short  while  in  the  service  of 

the  duke  of  Feria~at  Milan,  then  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 

ordained  priest  (x6oi-x6o2)  and  became  agent  for  the  English 

clergy.    He  was  unpopular  with  them,  however,  owing  to  his 

subserviency  to  the  Jesuits,  and  resigned  the  agency  in  1607 

owing  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  English  arch-priest  George 

Birkhead.    In  1613  he  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was 

appointed  superior  of  the  English  mission  at  Brusscb  in  x6i6, 

and  in  1618  rector  of  the  English  college  at  Rome.    He  held 

this  post  to  within  a  year  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Rome 

on  the  7th  of  August  (O.S.)  1640. 

Father  Fitzherbert.  who  is  described  as  "  a  person  of  excellent 
parts,  a  notable  politician,  and  of  graceful  behaviour  and  generous 
apirit,"  wrote  many  controversial  works,  a  list  of  which  is  given  in 
the  article  on  him  by  Mr  Thompson  Cooper  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  together  with  authorities  for  his  life. 

FITZ  NEAL  or  (Fitz  Nigel),  RICHARD  (d.  1198),  treasurer 
of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  bishop  of  London, 
belonged  to  a  great  administrative  family  whose  fortunes  were 
closely  linked  with  those  of  Henry  I.,  Henry  U.  and  Richard  I. 
The  founder  of  the  family  was  Roger,  bish<^  of  Salisbury,  the 
great  minister  of  Henry  I.  Before  the  death  of  that  sovereign 
(i  135)  the  care  of  the  treasury  passed  from  Roger  to  his  nephew, 
Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely  (d.  1x69),  who  held  that  office  until  the 
whole  family  were  disgraced  by  Stephen  (1139).  Becoming  a 
partisan  of  the  empress,  Nigel  reaped  his  reward  at  the  accession 
of  her  son,  Henry  II.,  who  made  him  at  first  chancellor  and 
then  treasurer.  Nigel's  son,  Richard,  who  was  bom  before  his 
father's  elevation  to  the  episcopate  (1133),  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  treasurer  in  X158,  and  held  it  continuously  for  forty 
years.  His  name  appears  in  the  lists  of  itinerant  justices  for 
XI 79  and  1x94,  but  these  are  the  only  occasions  on  which  he 


exercised  that  office.  Before  1x84  he  became  dean  of  Linoolii, 
and  was  in  that  year  presented  by  the  chapter  of  Lincoln  among 
three  select  candidates  for  the  vacant  see.  The  king  passed 
him  over  in  favour  of  Hugh  of  Avalon,  having  resolved  on  this 
occasion  to  make  a  disinterested  appointmenL  Richard  I., 
however,  rewarded  the  treasurer's  services  with  the  see  of  London 

(X189). 

Richard  Fits  Neal  is  best  remembered  as  an  author.  He  lacked 
the  broad  statesmanship  of  his  father  and  great-unde;  he  avoided 
any  connexion  with  political  parties;  he  is  only  once  mentJoned 
as  taking  part  in  a  debate  of  the  Great  Council  (1193)*  ^nd  then 
spoke,  in  his  character  as  a  bishop,  to  support  a  royal  demand  for 
a  special  aid.  But  his  work  De  necessariis  obsareanliis  ScaccarU 
dialogus,  commonly  called  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccaria,  is  of  unique 
interest  to  the  historian.  It  is  an  account,  in  two  books,  of  the 
procedure  followed  by  the  exchequer  in  the  author's  time. 
Richard  handles  hb  subject  with  the  more  enthusiasm  because, 
as  he  explains,  the  "  course  "  of  the  exchequer  was  largely  the 
creation  of  his  own  family.  When  read  in  connexion  with  the 
Pipe  Rolls  the  Dialogus  furnishes  a  most  faithful  and  detailed 
picture  of  English  fiscal  arrangements  under  Henry  IL  The 
speakers  in  the  dialogue  are  Richard  himself  and  an  anonymous 
pupiL  The  latter  puts  leading  questions  which  Richard  answers 
in  elaborate  fashion.  The  date  of  the  conversation  is  given 
in  the  prologue  as  x  176-1 17  7.  This  probably  marks  the  date 
at  which  the  book  was  begun;  it  was  not  completed  before  x  178 
or  X 1 79.  Soon  after  the  author's  death  we  find  it  already  recog- 
nized as  the  standard  manual  for  exchequer  officials.  It  was 
frequently  transcribed  and  has  been  used  by  English  antiquarians 
of  every  period.  Hence  it  is  the  more  necessaxy  to  insist  that 
the  historical  statements  which  the  treatise  contains  are  some- 
times demonstrably  erroneous;  the  author  appears  to  have 
relied  excessively  upon  oral  tradition.  But,  as  the  work  is  only 
known  to  us  through  transcripts,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
blunders  which  it  now  contains  are  due  to  the  misdirected  zeal 
of  editors.  Richard  Fitz  Neal  also  compiled  in  hb  earlier  years 
a  regbter  or  chronicle  of  contemporary  affairs,  arranged  in  three 
parallel  columns.  This  was  preserved  in  the  exchequer  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote  the  Dialogus,  but  has  since  dbai^teared. 
Stubbs'  conjectural  identification  of  this  Liber  tricolumms  with 
the  first  part  of  the  Cesta  Henrici  (formerly  attributed  to 
Benedictus  Abbas)  is  now  abandoned  as  untenable. 

See  Madox's  edition  in  his  History  of  the  Exchequer  (1769):  and 
that  of  A.  Hughes,  C.  G.  Crump  and  C.  Johnson  (Oxford,  1902). 
F.  Liebermann  s  Einleitung  in  den  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  (Gottiagen. 
1875)  contains  the  fullest  account  of  the  author.     (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

FITZ-OSBERN.  ROGER  (fl.  1070),  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
of  Hereford  and  the  English  estate  of  William  Fita^Oaliem  in 
1071.  He  did  not  keep  on  good  terms  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  in  1075,  dbregarding  the  king's  prohibition,  married 
his  sbter  Emma  to  Ralph  Guader,  earl  of  Norfolk,  at  the  famous  ' 
bridal  of  Norwich.  Immediately  afterwards  the  two  earis 
rebelled.  But  Roger,  who  was  to  bring  his  force  from  the  west 
to  join  the  earl  of  Norfolk,  was  held  in  check  at  the  Severn  by  the 
Worcestershire  fyrd  which  the  English  bishop  Wulfstan  brmi^t 
into  the  field  against  him.  On  the  collapse  of  his  confederate's 
rising,  Roger  was  tried  before  the  Great  Council,  deprived  of 
hb  lands  and  earldom,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonineat; 
but  be  was  released,  with  other  political  prisoners,  at  the  dath 
of  William  I.  in  X087. 

FITZ-OSBERN.'  WItUAM.  Eari  of  Hereford  (d.  xo7x), 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  William  the  Conqueror,  axid  the 
principal  agent  in  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  England.  He 
received  the  earldom  of  Hereford  with  the  q)edal  duty  of  pushing 
into  Wales.  During  WiUiam's  absence  in  X067,  Fits-Osbem 
was  left  as  hb  deputy  in  central  England,  to  guard  it  from 
the  Welsh  on  one  side,  and  the  Danes  on  Uie  other.  He  also 
acted  as  William's  lieutenant  during  the  rebellions  of  1069. 
In  1070  William  sent  him  to  assist  Queen  MatOda  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Normandy.  But  Richilde,  widow  of  Baldwin  V7.  of 
Flanders,  having  offered  to  marry  him  if  he  would  protect  her 
son  Amulf  against  Robert  the  Frisian,  Fitz-Osbem  accepted 
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the  proposal  and  joined  Richflde  in  Flanders.    He  was  killed, 
fighting  ai^nst  Robert,  at  Cassel  in  1071. 

Seerreeman,  Norman  Conquest,  vols.  iiL  and  hr.;  Sir  James 
Ramsay,  Foundations  of  Engfand,  vol.  iL 

PITZ  OSBERT.  WltUAH  (d.  1x96),  was  a  Londoner  of  good 
position  who  had  served  in  the  Third  Crusade,  and  on  his  return 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  poorer  citizens  against  the  magnates 
who  monopolized  the  government  of  London  and  assessed  the 
taxes,  as  he  alleged,  with  gross  partiality.  It  is  affirmed  that 
he  entered  on  tUs  course  of  action  through  a  quarrel  with  his 
elder  brother  who  had  refused  him  money.  But  this  appears 
to  be  mexe  scandal;  the  chronicler  Roger  of  Hoveden  gives 
Fiu  Osbert  a  high  churacter,  and  he  was  implicitly  trusted  by 
the  poorer  citizens.  He  attempted  to  procure  redress  for  them 
from  the  king;  but  the  city  magistrates  persuaded  the  justiciar 
Hubert  Walter  that  FiU  Osbert  and  his  followers  meditated 
pliindexing  the  houses  of  the  rich.  Troops  were  sent  to  seize 
the  demagogue.  He  was  smoked  out  of  the  sanctuary  of  St 
Mary  le  Bow,  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  summarily 
drained  to  execution  at  Tyburn. 

FITZ  PETER,  GEOFFREY  (d.  1213),  earl  of  Essex  and  chief 
justiciar  of  England,  began  his  official  career  in  the  later  years 
of  Henry  II.,  whom  he  served  as  a  sheriff,  a  justice  itinerant  and 
a  justice  of  the  forest.  During  Richard's  absence  on  Crusade 
he  was  one  of  the  five  justices  of  the  king's  court  who  stood  next 
in  authority  to  the  regent,  Longchamp.  It  was  at  this  time 
(x  xQo)  that  Fiu  Peter  sucneded  to  the  earldom  of  Essex,  in  the 
right  of  his  wife,  who  was  descended  from  the  famous  Geoffrey 
de  Mandeville.  In  attempting  to  assert  his  hereditary  rights 
over  Walden  priory  FiU  Peter  came  into  conflict  with  Long- 
champ,  and  revenged  himself  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
baronial  agiution  through  which  the  regent  was  expelled  from 
bis  office.  The  king,  however,  forgave  Fitz  Peter  for  his  share 
In  these  proceedings;  and,  though  refusing  to  give  him  formal 
investiture  of  the  Essex  earldom,  appointed  him  justiciar  in 
succession  to  Hubert  Walter  (1198).  In  this  capacity  Fitz 
Peter  continued  his  predecessor's  policy  of  encouraging  foreign 
trade  and  the  development  of  the  towns,  many  of  the  latter 
received,  during  his  administration,  charters  of  self-government. 
He  was  continued  in  his  office  by  John,  who  found  him  a  useful 
instrument  and  described  him  in  an  official  letter  as  "  indispens- 
able to  the  king  and  kingdom."  He  proved  himself  an  able 
instrument  of  extortion,  and  profited  to  no  small  extent  by  the 
spoliation  of  church  lands  in  the  period  of  the  interdict.  But 
he  was  too  closely  connected  with  the  baronage  to  be  altogether 
trusted  by  the  king.  The  contemporary  Histoire  des  dues 
d&scribcs  Fiu  Peter  as  living  in  constant  dread  of  disgrace  and 
confiscation.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  endeavoured  to  act 
as  a  mediator  between  the  king  and  the  opposition.  It  was  by  his 
mouth  that  the  king  promised  to  the  nation  the  laws  of  Henry  I. 
(at  the  council  of  St  Albans,  August  4th,  1213).  But  Fitz 
Peter  died  a  few  weeks  later  (Oct.  3),  and  his  great  office  passed 
to  Peter  des  Roches,  one  of  the  unpopular  foreign  favourites. 
Fiu  Peter  was  neither  a  far-sighted  nor  a  disinterested  statesman; 
but  he  was  the  ablest  pupil  of  Hubert  Walter,  and  maintained 
the  traditions  of  the  great  bureaucracy  which  the  first  and 

second  Henries  had  founded. 
See  the  oriRioal  authorities  specified  for  the  reigns  of  Richard  I. 


(1905).'  (H.W.C.D.) 

FITZROT.  ROBERT  (1805-1865),  English  vice-admiral, 
distinguished  as  a  hydrographer  and  meteorologist,  was  bom 
at  Ampton  Hall,  Suffolk,  on  the  5th  of  July  1805,  being  a  grand- 
son, on  the  father's  side,  of  the  third  duke  of  Grafton,  and  on  the 
mother's,  of  the  first  marquis  of  Londonderry.  He  entered  the 
navy  fnnn  the  Royal  Naval  College,  then  a  school  for  cadets, 
on  the  XQth  of  October  18x9,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  1834 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  After  serving  in  the 
*'  Thetis  "  frigate  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Phillimore  and  Captain 
Bingham,  he  was  in  August  1828  appointed  to  the  "  Ganges," 


as  flag-lieutenant  to  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Robert  Otway,  the 
commander-in-chief  on  the  South  American- sUtion;  and  on  the 
death  of  Commander  Stokes  of  the  "  Beagle,"  on  the  X3th  of 
November  1838,  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  command.  The 
"  Beagle,"  a  small  brig  of  about  340  tons,  was  then,  and  had 
been  for  the  two  previous  years,  employed  on  the  survey  of  the 
coasts  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  under  the  orders  of 
Commander  King  in  the  "  Adventure,"  and,  together  with  the 
"  Adventure,"  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  x83a 
Fitzroy  had  brought  home  with  him  four  Fucgians,  one  of  whom 
died  of  smallpox  a  few  weeks  afto*  arriving  in  England;  to  the 
others  he  endeavoured,  with  but  slight  success,  to  impart  a 
rudimenUiy  knowledge  of  religion  and  of  some  useful  handi- 
crafts; and,  as  he  had  pledged  himself  to  restore  them  to  their 
native  country,  he  was  making  preparations  in  the  summer  of  the 
following  year  to  carxy  them  back  in  a  merchant  ship  bound  to 
Valparaiso,  when  he  received  his  reappointment  to  the  "  Beagle," 
to  continue  the  survey  of  the  same  ^d  coasts.  The  **  Beagle  " 
sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  37th  of  December  1831,  carrying 
as  a  supernumerary  Charles  Darwin,  the  afterwards  famous 
naturalist.  After  an  absence  of  nearly  five  years,  and  having, 
in  addition  to  the  survey  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  a  great 
part  of  the  coast  of  South  America,  run  a  chronometric  line  round 
the  world,  thus  fixing  the  longitude  of  many  secondary  meridians 
with  sufficient  exactness  for  all  the  purposes  of  ordinary  naviga- 
tion, the  "  Beagle  "  anchored  at  Falmouth  on  the  3nd  of  October 
X836.  In  X835  Fitxroy  had  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain 
and  was  now  for  the  next  few  years  principally  employed  in 
reducing  and  discussing  his  numerous  observations.  In  1837  he 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society; 
and  in  1839  he  published,  in  two  thick  8vo  volumes,  the  narrative 
of  the  voyage  of  the  "  Adventure  "  and  "  Beagle,"  x826-i83o, 
and  of  the  "  Beagle,"  X83X-X836,  with  a  third  volume  by  Darwin 
— ^a  book  familiarly  known  as  a  record  of  scientific  travel.  Of 
Fitzroy's  work  as  a  surveyor,  carried  on  under  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty,  with  scanty  means,  and  with  an  outfit  that 
was  semi-officially  denounced  as  "  shabby,"  Sir  Francis  Beaufort, 
the  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  wrote,  in  a  report  to  the  • 
House  of  Commons,  xoth  of  February  1848,  that  "from  the 
equator  to  Cape  Horn,  and  from  thence  round  to  the  river 
PlaU  on  the  eastern  side  of  America,  all  that  is  immediately 
wanted  has  been  already  achieved  by  the  splendid  survey  of 
Captain  Robert  Fitzroy."  This  was  written  before  steamships 
made  the  Straits  of  Magellan  a  high-road  to  the  Pacific.  The 
survey  that  was  sufficient  then  became  afterwards  very  far 
from  sufficient. 

In  184 1  Fitzroy  unsuccessfully  contested  the  borough  of 
Ipswich,  and  in  the  following  year  was  returned  to  parliament 
as  member  for  Durham.  About  the  same  time  he  accepted  the 
post  of  conservator  of  the  Mersey,  and  in  his  double  capacity 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  improving  the  condition  and 
efficiency  of  officers  in  the  mercantile  marine.  This  was  not 
proceeded  with  at  the  time,  but  gave  rise  to  the  "  voluntary 
certificate"  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1845,  and 
furnished  some  important  clauses  to  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act 
of  X850. 

Early  in  1843  Fitzroy  was  appointed  governor  and  a>mmander- 
in-chief  of  New  Zealand,  then  recently  esUbliahed  as  a  colony. 
He  arrived  in  his  government  in  December,  whibt  the  excitement 
about  the  Wairau  massacre  was  still  fresh,  and  the  questions 
relating  to  the  purchase  of  land  from  the  natives  were  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state.  The  early  setUfers  were  greedy  and  un- 
scrupulous; Fiuroy,  on  the  other  hand,  had  made  no  secret  of 
his  partiality  for  the  aborigines.  Between  such  discordant 
elements  agreement  was  impossible:  the  settlers  insulted  the 
governor;  the  governor  did  not  conciliate  the  settlers,  who 
denounced  his  policy  as  adverse-  to  their  interests,  as  unjust 
and  illegal;  colonial  feeling  against  him  ran  very  hij^;  petition 
after  petition  for  his  recall  was  sent  home,  and  the  government 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  it. 
Fitzroy  was  relieved  by  Sir  George  Grey  in  November  1845. 
1     In  September  1848  he  was  appointed  acting  superintend' 
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of  the  dockyard  at  Woolwich,  and  in  the  following  March  to  the 
command  of  the  "  Arrogant,"  one  of  the  early  screw  frigates 
which  had  been  fitted  out  under  his  supervision,  and  with 
which  it  was  desired  to  carry  out  a  series  of  experiments  and 
trials.  When  these  were  finished  he  applied  to  be  superseded, 
on  account  at  once  of  his  health  and  of  his  private  aflfairs.  In 
February  1850  he  was  accordingly  placed  on  half -pay;  nor 
did  he  ever  serve  again,  although  advanced  in  due  course  by 
seniority  to  the  ranks  of  rear-  and  vice-admiral  on  the  retired 
list  (1857, 1863).  In  185X  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  in  1854,  after  serving  for  a  few  months  as  private 
secretary  to  his  unde,  Lord  Hardinge,  then  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  he  was  appointed  to  the  meteorological  department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with,  in  the  first  instance,  the  pecidiar 
title  of  "  Meteorological  SutisL" 

From  the  date  of  his  joining  the  "  Beagle  "  in  1828  he  had 
paid  very  great  attention  to  the  different  phenomena  foreboding 
or  accompanying  change  of  weather,  and  his  narratives  of  the 
voyages  of  the  "  Adventure  "  and  "  Beagle  "  are  full  of  interest- 
ing and  valuable  details  concerning  these.  Accordingly,  when 
in  1854  Lord  Wrottesley,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
was  asked  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  recommend  a  chief  for  its 
newly  forming  meteorological  department,  he,  almost  without 
hesitation,  nominated  Fitzroy,  whose  name  and  career  became 
from  that  time  identified  with  the  progress  of  practical  meteor- 
ology. His  Weather  Bookj  publishMl  in  1863,  embodies  in  broad 
outline  his  views,  far  in  advance  of  those  then  generally  held; 
and  in  spite  of  the  rapid  march  of  modem  science,  it  is  still 
worthy  of  careful  attention  and  exactstudy.  His  storm  warnings, 
in  their  origin,  indeed,  liable  to  a  charge  <^  empiricism,  were 
gradually  developed  on  a  more  scientific  basis,  and  gave  a  high 
percentage  of  correct  results.  They  were  continued  for  eighteen 
months  after  his  death  by  the  assistants  he  had  trained,  and 
though  stopped  when  the  department  was  transferred  to  the 
management  of  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  they  were 
resumed  a  few  months  afterwards;  and  under  the  successive 
direction  of  Dr  R.  H.  Scott  and  Dr  Vf,  N.  Shaw,  have  been 
developed  into  what  we  now  know  them.  But  though  it  is 
perhaps  by  these  storm  warnings  that  Fitzro/s  name  has  been 
most  generally  known,  seafaring  men  owe  him  a  deeper  debt  of 
gratitude,  not  only  for  his  labours  in  redudng  to  a  more  practical 
form  the  somewhat  complicated  wind  charts  of  Captain  Maury, 
but  also  for  his  great  exertions  in  connexion  with  the  life-boat 
association.  Into  this  work,  in  its  many  ramifications,  he  threw 
himself  with  the  energy  of  an  exdtable  temperament,  already 
strained  by  his  long  and  anxious  service  in  the  Straits  of  Magdlan. 
His  last  years  were  fully  and  to  an  excessive  degree  occupied 
by  it;  his  health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  threatened  to  give 
way;  but  he  refuMd  to  take  the  rest  that  was  prescribed.  In 
a  fit  of  mental  aberration  he  put  an  end  to  his  existence  on  the 
30th  of  April  1865. 

Besides  his  works  already  named  mention  mav  be  made  of  Remarks 
OH  New  Zealand  (1846) ;  Sailing  Direaionsjor  South  America  (1848) ; 
his  official  reports  to  tne  Board  of  Trade  (1857-1865) ;  and  occasional 
capers  in  the  journal  of  the  Royal  Geograpnical  Society  and  of  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution.  (J.  K.  L.) 

FITZROT^  a  dty  of  Bourke  county,  Victoria,  Austrah'a, 
2  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  and  suburban  to  Mdboume.  Pop.  (1901) 
3 1 ,6x0.  It  is  a  prosperous  manufacturing  town,  well  served  with 
tramways  and  containing  many  fine  residences. 

FITZ  STEPHEN,  ROBERT  (fl.  1x50).  son  of  Nesta,  a  Welsh 
princess  and  former  mistress  of  Henry  I.,  by  Stephen,  constable 
of  Cardigan,  whom  Robert  succeeded  in  that  office,  took  service 
with  Dermot  of  Leinster  when  that  king  visited  England  (1x67). 
In  1 169  Robert  led  the  vanguard  of  Dermot's  Anglo-Weldi 
auxiliaries  to  Ireland,  apd  captured  Wexford,  which  he  was  then 
allowed  to  hold  jointly  with  Maurice  FiU  Gerald.  Taken 
prisoner  by  the  Irish  in  1x71,  he  was  by  them  surrendered  to 
Henry  II.,  who  appointed  him  Ueutenant  of  the  justidar  of 
Irdand,  Hugh  de  Lacy.  Robert  rendered  good  service  in  the 
troubles  of  1x73,  and  was  rewarded  by  receiving,  jointly  with 
Miles  Cogan,  a  grant  of  Cork  (1x77).    He  bad  difficulty  in  main- 


taining his  position  and  was  neariy  overwhdmed  by  a  xising  oC 
Desmond  in  1 182.    The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

FITZ  STEPHEN,  WILUAH  (d.  c.  X190),  biographer  of  Thomas 
Becket  and  royal  justice,  was  a  Londoner  by  origiiL  He  entered 
Beckct's  service  at  some  date  between  XX54  and  1x62.  The 
chancellor  employed  Fitz  St^hen  in  legal  work,  made  him 
sub<leacon  of  his  chapel  and  treated  him  as  a  confidant.  Flta 
Stephen  appeared  with  Becket  at  the  council  of  Northampton 
(XX64)  when  the  disgrace  of  the  archbishop  was  published  to  the 
world;  but  he  did  not  follow  Becket  into  exile.  He  joined 
Becket 's  household  again  in  1x70,  and  was  a  ^>ectator  of  the 
tragedy  in  Canterbury  cathedraL  To  his  pen  we  owe  the  most 
valuable  among  the  extant  biographies  of  his  patron.  Though 
he  writes  as  a  partisan  he  gives  a  predse  account  of  the  differ- 
ences between  Becket  and  the  king.  This  biography  contains 
a  description  of  London  which  is  our  chief  authority  for  the 
social  life  of  the  dty  in  the  x  2th  <%ntury.  Despite  hb  connexion 
with  Becket,  William  subsequently  obtained  substantial  prefer- 
ment from  the  king.  He  was  sheriff  of  Gloucestershire  from  1x71 
to  1x90,  and  a  royal  justice  in  the  years  x  176-1 180  and  1x8^ 
XX90. 

See  his  "  Vita  5.  Thomae  *'  in  J.  C.  Robertson's  Materials  for  IW 
History  of  Thomas  Becket,  vol.  iu.  (Rolls  aeries,  1877).  Sir  T.  D. 
Hardy,  in  his  Catatotue  of  Materials^  ii.  330  (Rolls  aeries,  186^). 
discusses  the  manuacripta  of  this  biography  and  its  value.  W.  H. 
Hutton.  St  Thomas  of  CoHterbury,  pp.  372-374  (1889),  S^vea  an 
account  of  the  author.  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

FITZ  THEDHAR.  ARNOLD  (d.  X274),  London  chronider  and 
merchant,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  9th  of  August  1 3ox.  Both 
his  parents  were  of  German  extraction.  The  family  of  His  mother 
migrated  to  England  from  Cologne  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  IL; 
his  father,  Thcdmar  by  name,  was  a  citixen  of  Bremen  who  had 
been  attracted  to  London  by  the  privileges  which  the  Plantagenets 
conferred  upon  the  Teutonic  Hanse.  Arnold  succeeckd  in 
time  to  his  father's  wealth  and  position.  He  held  an  honouraUe 
position  among  the  Hanse  traders,  and  became  thdr  "  aldermaiL" 
He  was  also,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  alderman  of  a  London  ward 
and  an  active  partisan  in  municipal  politics.  In  the  Barons' 
War  he  took  the  royal  side  against  the  populace  and  the  mayor 
Thomas  Fitx  Thomas.  The  popular  party  planned,  in  1265,  to 
try  him  for  his  life  before  the  folk-moot,  but  he  was  saved  by  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Evesham  which  arrived  on  the  very  day 
appointed  for  the  trial.  Even  after  the  king's  triumph  AidoA 
suffered  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  who  contrived  that 
he  should  be  tmfairly  assessed  for  the  tallages  imposed  upon 
the  city.  He  appealed  for  help  to  Henry  UI.,  and  again  to 
Edward  I.,  with  the  result  that  his  liability  was  diminished. 
In  X270  he  was  one  of  the  four  dtizens  to  whose  keeping  the 
muniments  of  the  dty  were  entrusted.  To  this  circumstance 
we  probably  owe  the  compilation  of  hb  chronide.  Chronica 
Maiarum  d  Vicecomitum,  which  begins  at  the  year  xx88  aiul  b 
continued  to  X374.  From  1239  onwards  this  work  is  a  mine  of 
curious  information.  Though  munidpal  in  iu  outlook,  it  is 
valuable  for  the  general  hbtory  of  the  kingdom,  owing  to  the 
important  part  which  London  played  in  the  agitation  agaixist 
the  misrule  of  Henry  III.  We  have  the  king's  word  for  the  fact 
that  Arnold  was  a  consbtent  royalbt;  but  thb  b.ai^iarent  from 
the  whde  tenor  of  the  chronide.  Arnold  was  by  xio  means 
blind  to  the  faults  of  Henry's  government,  but  preferred  an 
autocracy  to  the  mob-rule  which  Shnon  de  Montfortcountcnanoed 
in  LondoiL  Arnold  died  in  1274;  the  last  fact  recorded  of  him 
b  that,  in  thb  year,  he  joined  in  a  successful  appesi  to  the  king 
against  the  illegal  grants  which  had  been  made  by  the  mayor, 
Walter  Hervey. 

7*he  Chronica  Maiarum  d  Viceeomitum,  with  the  other  contents  of 
Arnold's  common-place  book,  were  edited  for  the  Camden  Sodety 
by  T.  Staplcton  (1846),  under  the  title  Lsher  de  AnUqvis  LetOms. 
Our  knowled^  01  Arnold's  life  cornea  from  the  Chronica  awl  bis 
own  biographical  notes.  Extracts,  with  valuable  notes,  are  edited 
in  G.  H7  Pertx's  Mon.  Germaniae  historica,  Scriptores,  vol.  xxvw. 
See  abo  J.  M.  Lappenberg's  Urhsmdiiche  Geschiekte  des  Hamtischem 
Stahthofes  mu  London  (Hambuig,  185X).  (H.  W  CD) 

nTZWALTER,  ROBERT  (d.  1335),  Iea<kr  of  the  baronal 
opposition  against  King  John  of  England,  bdonged  to  the 
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offidal  aristocracy  created  by  Henry  I.  and  Heniy  II.  He 
served  John  in  the  Norman  wars,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Philip  of  France,  and  forced  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom.  He  was 
implicated  in  the  baronial  conspiracy  of  1 21 2.  According  to  bis 
own  statement  the  king  had  %(templed  to  seduce  his  eldest 
daughter;  but  Robert's  account  of  his  grievances  varied  from 
time  to  time.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  was  irritated  by 
the  suspicion  with  which  John  regarded  the  new  baronage. 
Fitzwalier  escaped  a  trial  by  flying  to  France.  He  was  outlawed, 
but  returned  under  a  q>ecial  amnesty  after  John's  reconciliation 
with  the  pope.  He  continued,  however,  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
baronial  agitation  against  the  king,  and  upon  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  was  elected  '*  marshal  of  the  army  of  God  and  Holy 
Church  "  (12x5).  To  his  influence  in  London  it  was  due  that  his 
party  obtained  the  support  of  the  city  and  used  it  as  their  base 
of  operations.  The  famous  clause  of  Magna  Carta  ((  39)  pro- 
hibiting sentences  of  exile,  except  as  the  result  of  a  lawful  trial, 
refers  more  particularly  to  his  case.  He  was  one  of  the  twenty- 
five  appointed  to  enforce  the  promises  of  Magna  Carta;  and  Ids 
aggressive  attitude  was  one  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to 
the  recrudescence  of  civil  war  (12x5).  His  incompetent  leadership 
made  it  necessary  for  the  rebeb  to  invoke  the  help  of  France. 
He  was  one  of  the  envoys  who  invited  Louis  to  England,  and 
was  the  first  of  the  barons  to  do  homage  when  the  prince  entered 
London.  Though  slighted  by  the  French  as  a  traitor  to  his 
natural  lord,  he  served  Louis  with  fidelity  until  captured  at  the 
battle  of  Lincoln  (May  12x7).  Released  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace  he  joined  the  Damietta  crusade  of  1 2 19,  but  returned  at  an 
early  date  to  make  his  peace  with  the  regency  The  remainder  of 
his  career  was  uneventful;  he  died  i>eacefully  in  12^5. 

See  the  list  of  chronicles  (or  the  reign  of  Jonn.  The  Histoire  des 
ducsde  Normomdie  ft  des  rois  d'AngUlerre  (ed.  F-  Michel,  Paris,  1840) 
gives  the  fullest  account  of  his  quarrel  with  the  king.  Miss  K. 
Norgate's  John  Lackland  (1902),  W.  McKechnie's  Maf^  Carta 
(i90S)t  and  Stubbs's  ConUtliUumal  HisUny,  vol.  i.  ch.  xu.  (1897), 
should  alio  be  consulted. 

FITZWILUAH,  SIR  WILUAM  (1526-1599),  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Fitawilliam  (d.  1 576) 
of  Milton,  Northamptonshire,  where  he  was  bom,  and  grandson 
of  another  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  (d.  1534),  alderman  and 
sheriff  of  London,  who  was  also  treasurer  and  chamberlain  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  who  purchased  Milton  in  1506.  On  his 
mother's  side  Fitzwilliam  was  related  to  John  Russell,  xst  earl  of 
Bedford,  a  circumstance  to  which  he  owed  his  introduction  to 
Edward  VI.  In  15  59  he  became  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland  and  a 
member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons;  and  between  this  date 
and  1571  he  was  (during  the  absences  of  Thomas  Radd3rffe, 
carl  of  Sussex,  and  of  his  successor,  Sir  Henry  Sidney)  five  times 
lord  justice  of  Ireland.  In  1 57 1  Fitzwilliam  himself  was  appointed 
lord  deputy,  but  like  Elizabeth's  other  servants  he  received  little 
or  no  money,  and  his  period  of  government  was  marked  by 
continuous  penury  and  its  attendant  evils,  inefiidency,  mutiny 
and  general  lawlessnen.  Moreover,  the  deputy  quarrelled  with 
the  lord  president  of  Connaught,.Sir  Edward  Fitton  (1527-1579), 
but  he  compelled  the  earl  of  Desmond  to  submit  in  X574.  He 
disliked  the  expedition  of  Walter  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex;  he 
had  a  further  quarrel  with  Fitton,  and  after  a  serious  illness 
be  was  allowed  to  resign  his  office.  Returning  to  England  in 
157s  he  was  governor  of  Fotheringhay  Castle  at  the  time  of 
Mary  Stuart's  execution.  In  1588  Fitzwilliain  was  again  in 
Ireland  as  lord  dq;>uty,  and  although  old  and  ill  he  displayed 
great  activity  in  leading  expeditions,  and  found  time  to  quarrel 
with  Sir  Richard  Bingham  (i528r-x599),  the  new  presi<knt  of 
Connaught.  In  1594  he  finally  left  Ireland,  and  five  years  later 
he  died  at  Milton.  From  Fitzwilliam,  whose  wife  was  Anne, 
daui^ter  of  Sir  William  Sidney,  were  descended  the  barons  and 
earls  Fitzwilliam. 

See  R.  Bagwell,  Ireland  under  the  Tudors,  vol.  ii.  (1885). 

FITZWILUAH,  WIUIAH  WENTWORTH  FITZWIUIAH. 
2MD  EAKL  (1748-1833),  English  statesman,  was  the  son  of  the 
ist  earl  (peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom),  who  died  in  1756. 
The  English  family  of  Fitzwilliam  daimed  descent  from  a  natural 
son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  among  its  earlier  members 


were  a  Sir  William  Fitswilliam  (1460-1534),  sheriff  of  London, 
who  in  1506  acquired  the  family  seat  of  Milton  Manor  in  North- 
amptonshire, and  his  grandson  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  (see 
above).  The  latter's  grandson  was  made  an  Irish  baron  in  1620; 
and  in  later  generations,  the  Irish  titles  of  Viscount  Milton  and 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  (17x6)  and  the  English  titles  of  Baron  Milton 
(X742)  and  Viscount  Milton  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam  (1746),  were 
added.  These  were  all  in  the  English  house  of  the  FitzwUliams 
of  Milton  Maxu>r.  They  were  distinct  from  the  Irish  Fitzwilliams 
of  Meryon,  who  descended  from  a  mcipber  of  the  English  family 
who  went  to  Ireland  with  Prince  John  at  the  end  of  the  X2tb 
century,  and  whose  titles  of  Baron  and  Viscount  Fitzwilliam 
died  out  with  the  8th  viscount  in  1833;  the  best  known  of  these 
was  Richard,  7th  viscount  (1745-1816),  who  left  the  Fitzwilliam 
library  and  a  fund  for  creating  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  to 
Cambridge  University. 

The  2nd  eari  inherited  not  only  the  Fitzwilliam  estates  in 
Northamptonshire,  but  also,  on  the  death  of  his  undc  the 
marquess  of  Rockingham  in  1782,  the  valuable  Went  worth 
estates  in  Yorkshire,  and  thus  beoune  one  of  the  wealthiest' 
noblemen  of  the  day.  He  had  been  at  Eton  with  C.  J.  Fox, 
and  became  an  active  supporter  of  the  Whig  party;  and  in  1794, 
with  the  duke  of  Portland,  Windham  and  other  "  old  Whigs  " 
he  joined  Pitt's  cabinet,  becoming  president  of  the  council.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  however,  he  was  sent  to  Irdand  as  viceroy. 
Fitzwilliam,  however,  had  set  his  face  against  the  jobbery  of  the 
Protestant  leaders,  and  threw  himself  warmly  into  Grattan's 
scheme  for  admitting  the  Catholics  to  political  power;  and  in 
March  1795  he  was  recalled,  his  action  being  disavowed  by  Pitt, 
the  result  of  a  series  of  misunderstandings  which  appeared  to 
Fitzwilliam  to  give  him  just  cause  of  complaint.  The  quarrel 
was,  however,  made  up,  and  in  1798  Fitzwilliam  was  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  continued 
to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  in  1806  was  president 
of  the  council,  but  his  Whig  opinions  k^t  him  mainly  in 
opposition.  He  died  in  February  x833,hi8  son,  Charles  William 
Wentworth,  the  3rd  earl  (X786-X857),  and  later  earls,  being 
notable  figures  in  the  politics  aiul  social  life  of  the  north  of 
England. 

FIUME  (Shiv.  Rjeka,  RUka  or  Reka,  Ger.  Si  Veil  am  Flaum), 
a  royal  free  town  and  port  of  Hungary;  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  (2uarnero,an  inlet  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
on  a  small  stream  called  the  Rjeka,  Recina  or  Fiumara,  70  m. 
by  rail  S.E.  of  Trieste.  Pop.  (1900)  38,955;  including  17,354 
Italians,  14,885  Slavs  (Croats,  Serbs  and  Slovenes),  2482  Hun- 
garians and  1945  (Germans.  Geographically,  Fiume  belongs  to 
Croatia;  politically  the  town,  with  its  territory  of  some  7  sq.  m., 
became  a  part  of  Hungary  in  August  1870.  The  picturesque 
old  town  occupies  an  outlying  ridge  of  the  Croatian  Karst; 
while  the  modem  town,  with  its  wharves,  warehouses,  dectric 
light  and  electric  trams,  is  crowded  into  the  amphitheatre  left 
between  the  hills  and  the  shore.  On  the  north-west  there  is  a 
fine  public  garden.  The  most  interesting  buildings  are  the 
cathedral  church  of  the  Assumption,  founded  in  1377,  and  com- 
pleted with  a  modem  facade  copied  from  that  of  the  Pantheon 
in  Rome;  the  church  of  St  Vdt,  on  the  modd  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Salute  in  Venice;  and  the  Pilgrimage  church,  hung  v<ith 
offerings  from  shipwrecked  sailors,  and  approached  by  a  stairway 
of  400  steps.  In  the  old  town  is  a  Roman  triumphal  arch,  said 
to  have  been  erected  during  the  3rd  century  a.d.  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  (Haudius  II.  Fiume  also  possesses  a  theatre  and 
a  music-hall;  palaces  for  the  governor  and  the  Austrian  emperor; 
a  high  court  of  justice  for  commerce  and  marine;  a  chamber  of 
commerce;  an  asylum  for  lunatics  and  the  aged  poor;  an 
industrial  home  for  boys;  and  several  large  schools,  including 
the  marine  academy  (1856)  and  the  school  of  seamanship  (1903). 
Municipal  affairs  are  principally  managed  by  the  Italians,  who 
sympathize  with  the  Hungarians  against  the  Slavs. 

Fiume  is  the  only  seaport  of  Hungary,  with  which  country 
it  was  coimected,  in  1809,  by  the  Maria  Louisa  road,  through 
Karlstadt.  It  has  two  railways,  opened  in  1873;  one  a  branch 
of  the  southern  railway  from  Viexma  to  Trieste,  the  other  of  the 
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Hungarian  state  railway  from  Kailstadt.  There  are  several 
harbours,  including  the  Porto  Canaie^  for  coasting  vessels;  the 
Porto  BarosSf  for  timber;  and  the  Porto  Crande,  sheltered  by 
the  Maria  Tkeresia  mole  and  breakwater,  besides  four  lesser 
moles,  and  flanked  by  the  quays,  with  their  grain-elevators. 
The  development  of  the  Porto  Grande^  originally  named  the 
Porto  Nuo9o,  was  undertaken  in  1847,  &Q<i  carried  on  at  intervals 
as  trade  increased.  In  1902,  arrangements  were  madd  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  mole  and  an  enlargement  of  the  quays 
and  breakwater;  these  i^orks  to  be  completed  within  5  years, 
at  a  cost  of  £420,000.  The  exports,  worth  £6,460,000  in  1902, 
chiefly  consisted  of  grain,  flour,  sugar,  timber  and  horses;  the 
imports,  worth  £3,678,000  in  the  same  year,  of  coal,  wine,  rice, 
fruit,  jute  and  various  minerals,  chemicab  and  oils.  A  large 
share  in  the  carrying  trade  belongs  to  the  Ctmard,  Adria,  Ungaro- 
Croat  and  Austrian  Lloyd  Steamship  Companies,  subsidized 
by  the  state.  A  steady  stream  of  Croatian  and  Hungarian 
emigrants,  officially  numbered  in  1902  at  7500,  passes  through 
Flume.  Altogether  11,550  vessels,  of  1,963,000  tons,  entered 
at  Fiume  in  1902;  and  11,535,  of  1,956,000,  cleared.  Foremost 
among  the  industrial  establishments  are  Whitehead's  torpedo 
factory,  Messrs  Smith  &  Meynie's  paper-mill,  the  royal  tobacco 
factory,  a  chemical  factory,  and  several  flour-mills,  tanneries 
and  rope  manufactories.  In  1902  the  last  shipbuilding  yard 
was  closed.  The  soil  of  the  surrounding  country  is  stony,  but 
the  climate  is  warm,  and  wine  is  extensively  produced.  The 
Gulf  of  Quamero  yields  a  plentiful  supply  of  flsh,  and  the  tunny 
trade  with  Trieste  and  Venice  is  of  considerable  importance. 
SteamboKts  ply  daily  from  Fiume  to  the  Istrian  health-resort 
of  Abbazia,  the  Croatian  port  of  Buccari,  and  the  islands  of 
Veglia  and  Cherso. 

Fiume  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Libumian 
town  Tersatica;  later  it  received  the  name  of  Vitopolis,  and 
eventually  that  of  Fanum  Sancti  VUi  ad  Flumerty  from  which  its 
present  name  is  derived.  It  was  destroyed  by  Charlemagne 
in  799,  from  which  time  it  probably  long  remained  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks.  It  was  held  in  feudal  tenure  from  the 
patriarch  of  Aqxiileia  by  the  bishop  of  Pola,  and  afterwards, 
in  1 139,  l3y  the  counts  of  Duino,  who  retained  it  till  the  end 
of  the  14th  century.  It  next  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  counts 
of  Wallsce,  by  whom  it  was  surrendered  in  1471  to  the  emperor 
Frederick  III.,  who  incorporated  it  with  the  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  Trom  this  date  till  1776  Fiume  was  ruled  by 
imperial  governors.  In  x  7  23  it  was  declared  a  free  port  by  Charles 
VI.,  in  1776  united  to  Croatia  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  and 
in  1779  declared  a  corpus  separatum  of  the  Himgarian  crown. 
In  1809  Fiume  was  occupied  by  the  French;  but  it  was  retaken 
by  the  British  in  1813,  and  restored  to  Austria  in  the  following 
year.  It  was  ceded  to  Hungary  in  1822,  but  after  the  revolution 
of  1848-1849  was  annexed  to  the  crown  lands  of  Croatia,  under 
the  government  of  which  it  remained  till  it  came  under  Hungarian 
control  in  1870. 

FIVES,  a  ball-game  played  by  two  or  four  players  in  a  court 
enclosed  on  three  or  four  sides,  the  ball  being  struck  with  the 
hand,  usually  protected  by  a  glove,  whence  the  game  is  known 
in  America  as  "  handball."  The  origin  of  the  game  is  probably 
the  French  jeu  de  paume^  tennis  played  with  the  hand,  the  hand 
in  that  case  being  eventually  superseded  by  the  racquet.  Fives 
and  racquets  are  probably  both  descended  from  thtjeu  de  paume, 
of  which  they  are  simplified  forms.  The  name  fives  may  be 
derived  from  la  tongue  paunuj  in  which  five  on  a  side  played,  or 
from  the  five  fingers,  or  from  the  fact  that  five  points  had  to  be 
made  by  the  winners  (in  modem  times  the  game  consists  of 
fifteen  points).  Fives  is  played  in  Great  Britain  principally 
at  the  schools  and  universities,  although  its  encouragement  Is 
included  in  the  functions  of  the  Tennis  Racquets  and  Fives 
Association,  founded  in  1908.  In  America  it  is  much  affected 
for  training  purposes  by  professional  athletes  and  boxers.  There 
are  two  forms  of  fives — the  Eton  game  and  the  Rugby  game — 
which  require  separate  notice,  though  the  main  features  of 
the  two  games  are  the  serving  of  the  ball  to  the  taker  of  the 
service,  the  necessity  of  hitting  the  baU  before  the  second 


bounce,  and  of  hitting  it  above  a  Une  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  court. 

Eton  Fives. — ^The  peculiar  features  of  the  Eton  court  arose 
from  the  fact  that  in  early  times  the  game  was  played  against 
the  chapel-wall,  so  that  buttresses  formed  »de  walls  and  thp 
balustra[(de  of  the  chapel-steps  projected  into  the  court,  while 
a  step  divided  the  court  latitudinally.  These  were  reproduced 
in  the  regular  courts,  the  buttress  being  known  as  the  "  pepper- 
box "  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  step  as  the  "  hote.** 
The  riser  of  the  step  is  about  5  in.  The  floor  of  the  court  b  paved ; 
there  is  no  back  walL  On  the  front  wall  is  a  ledge,  known  as 
the  "  line,"  4  ft.  6  in.  from  the  floor,  and  a  vertical  Une.  painted, 
J  ft.  8  in.  from  the  right-hand  walL  Four  people  usually  play, 
two  against  two;  one  of  each  pair  plays  in  the  forward  court, 
the  other  in  the  back  court.  The  server  stands  on  the  left  of 
the  forward  court,  his  partner  in  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  back 
court;  the  taker  of  the  service  by  the  right  wall  of  the  forward 
court,  his  partner  at  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  back  court.  The 
forward  court  is  known  as  "  on-wall,"  the  other  as  "  off-walL" 
The  server  must  toss  the  ball  gently  against  the  front  wall, 
above  the  line,  so  that  it  afterwards  hits  the  right  wall  and  falls 
on  the  "  off-wall,"  but  the  server's  object  is  not,  as  at  tennis 
and  racquets,  to  send  a  service  that  cannot  be  returned.  At 
fives  he  must  send  a  service  that  hand-out  ^n  take  easily;  indeed 
hand-out  can  refuse  to  take  any  service  that  he  does  not  tike,  and 
if  he  fails  to  return  the  ball  above  the  line  no  stroke  is  counted. 
After  the  service  has  been  returned  either  of  the  opponents 
returns  the  ball  if  he  can,  and  so  on,  each  side  and  either  member 
of  it  returning  the  ball  above  the  line  alternately  till  one  side 
or  the  other  hits  it  below  the  line  or  out  of  court.  Only  hand-ia 
can  score.  If  hand-in  wins  a  stroke,  his  side  scores  a  point; 
if  he  misses  a  stroke  he  loses  his  innings  and  his  partner  becomes 
server,  imless  he  has  already  served  in  this  round,  in  which  case 
the  opponents  become  hand-in.  The  game  is  fifteen  points. 
If  the  score  is  "  13  all,"  the  out  side  may  "  set "  the  game  to 
5  or  3;  t.«.  the  game  becomes  one  of  5  or  3  points;  at  "  14  all  " 
it  may  be  set  to  three.  The  game  and  iu  terminology  being 
somewhat  intricate,  can  best  be  learnt  in  the  court.  No  apparatus 
is  required  except  padded  gloves  and  fives-balls,  which  are 
covered  with  white  leather  tightly  stretched  over  a  hard  founda- 
tion of  cork,  strips  of  leather  and  twine.  The  Eton  balls  are 
1}  in.  in  diameter  and  weigh  about  i}  oz.  apiece. 

Rugby  Fives  is  much  less  complicated  owing  to  the  smpkr 
form  of  the  court.  The  rules  as  to  service,  taking  the  baDs,  &C., 
are  the  same  as  in  Eton  Fives.  The  balls  are  rather  smaller.  The 
courts  are  larger,  measuring  about  34  ft.  by  19  ft.  6  in.  and  may 
be  roofed  or  open.  The  side  walls  slope  from  30  ft.  to  12  ft. 
Some  courts  have  a  dwarf  back  wall,  some  have  none.  Tlie 
back  wall,  when  there  is  one,  is  5  ft.  8  in.  in  height.  In  soaoe 
courts  the  side  walls  are  plain;  in  others,  where  there  is  no 
back  wall,  a  projection  about  3  in.  deep  is  built  at  right  aa^es 
to  the  two  side  walls;  in  others  a  buttress,  similar  to  the  lambomr 
of  the  tennis-court,  is  built  out  from  the  left-hand  wall  about  10  fL 
from  the  front  wall,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  coon. 
The  line  is  generally  a  board  fixed  across  the  front  waQ,  Its 
upper  edge  34  in.  from  the  ground,  but  the  height  varies  sU^tly. 

Handball,  of  ancient  popularity  in  Ireland  and  much  play«d 
in  the  United  Sutes,  is  practically  identical  with  fives,  though 
there  are  minor  differences.  The  usual  American  court  is  aboat 
60  ft.  long,  24}  ft.  wide  and  35  ft.  high  at  the  front,  tapering  to 
iS  ft.  at  the  back  wall.  The  front  wall  is  of  brick  faced  with 
marble,  the  sides  of  cement  and  the  floor  of  white  pine  laid  on^ 
beams  xo  in.  apart.  These  are  the  dimensions  of  the  Brooklyn 
court  of  the  former  American  champion,  Phil  Casey  (d.  1904)* 
which  has  been  extensively  copied.  Twenty-one  aces  constltnte 
a  game  and  gloves  are  not  usually  worn.  The  American  baU 
b  ^  trifle  larger  and  softer  than  the  Irish,  which  b  called  a  "  red 
ace  "  when  made  of  solid  red  mbber,  and  "  black  ace  "vWben 
made  of  black  rubber.  Baggs  of  Tippcrary,  who  was  in  Ills 
prime  about  1855,  was  the  most  celebrated  Irish  handball  player. 
In  his  day  nearly  every  village  tavern  in  Ireland  had  a  conrt. 
Browning  and  Lawlor,  who  won  the  Irbh  championship  in  18S5, 
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were  his  most  prominent  successofs.  In  America  Phil  Casey 
and  Michael  Egan  axe  the  best-known  names. 

See  A.  Tait's  Fives  in  the  All  England  Scries:  "  Fives*'  in  the 
EMcydopaedia  of  Sport;  and  OficialHandbaU  Guide  in  Spalding's 
Athletic  Library. 

FIX,  THBODORB  (1800-1846),  French  journalist  and  econo- 
mist, was  bom  at  Solcure  in  Switzerland  in  1800.  His 
father  was  a  French  physician  whose  ancestors  had  been  ex- 
patriated by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  At  first  a 
land  surveyor,  he  in  1830  became  connected  with  the  BtUUiin 
unioerud  des  seienca,  to  which  he  contributed  most  of  the 
geographical  articles.  In  1833  he  founded  the  Rome  mensudU 
J*  iamomit  potitique,  which  he  edited  during  the  three  years 
of  its  existence.  He  then  became  engaged  in  journalistic  work, 
till  his  essay  on  L* Association  dcs  douanes  ailemandes  won  him  a 
prize  from  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques  in 
1840,  and  also  procured  him  work  on  the  report  on  the  progress 
of  sciences  since  the  Revolution,  which  the  Institute  was  prepar- 
ing. A  few  months  before  his  death  he  published  Observations 
sur  Us  classes  ouvrieres,  in  which  he  argued  against  all  attempts 
to  regulate  artificially  the  rate  of  wages,  and  attributed  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  to  their  own  thriftlessness  and 
intemperance.  He  died  suddenly  at  Paris  on  the  31st  of  July 
1846^ 

FIXTURES  (Lat.  figere,  to  fix),  in  law,  chattels  which  have 
been  so  fixed  or  attached  to  land  (as  it  is  expressed  in  English  law, 
**  so  annexed  to  the  freehold  "),  as  to  become,  in  contemplation 
of  law,  a  part  of  it.  AU  systems  of  law  make  a  marked  distinction 
for  certain  purposes,  between  immovables  and  movables,  between 
real  and  personal  property,  between  land  and  all  other  things. 
In  the  case  of  fixtures  the  question  arises  under  which  set  of 
rights  they  are  to  fall — under  those  of  real  or  of  personal  property. 
The  ^neral  rule  of  En^ish  law  is  that  everything  attached  to 
the  hind  goes  with  the  land — quicquid  plantatur  solo^  solo  cedit. 
This,  like  many  other  rules  of  English  law,  is  all  in  favour  of  the 
freebdder;  but  its  hardship  has  been  modified  by  a  large 
number  of  exceptions  formulated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
courts  as  occasion  arose. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  fixture  there  must  be  some  degree 
of  annexation  to  the  land,  or  to  a  building  which  forms  part  of  it. 
Thus  it  has  been  held  that  a  bam  laid  on  blocks  of  timber,  but 
act  fixed  to  the  ground  itself,  is  not  a  fixture;  and  the  onus 
of  showing  that  articles  not  otherwise  attached  to  the  land  than 
by  their  own  weight  have  ceased  to  be  chatteb,  rests  with  those 
who  assert  the  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  an  article,  even  slightly 
afiixcd  to  the  hnd,  is  to  be  considered  part  of  it,  unless  the 
circumstances  diow  that  it  was  intended  to  remain  a  chattel. 
The  question  is  one  of  fact  in  each  case — depending  mainly  on 
the  mode,  degree  and  object  of  the  annexation,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  the  removal  of  the  article  without  injury  to  itself  or  the 
freehold.  In  certain  cases  the  courts  have  recognized  a  construc- 
tive annexation,  when  the  articles,  though  not  fixed  to  the  soil, 
pass  with  the  freehold  as  if  they  were,  e.g.  the  keys  of  a  house, 
the  stones  of  a  dry  wall,  and  the  detached  or  duplicate  portions 
of  machines. 

Questions  as  to  the  property  in  fixtures  principally  arise — 
(1)  between  landlord  and  tenant,  (3)  between  heir  and  executor, 
(3)  between  executor  and  remainder-man  or  reversioner,  (4) 
between  seller  and  buyer. 

t.  At  common  law.  tf  the  tenant  has  affixed  anything  to  the 
freehold  durins  h»  occupatton,  he  cannot  remove  it  without  the 
pcrmisMon  of  his  landkntl.  But  an  exception  was  established  in 
favour  of  trade  fixtures.  In  a  case  before  Lord  Holt  it  was  heki  that 
a  soap-boiler  might,  during  kis  term,  remove  the  vats  he  had  set  up 
for  trade  purposes,  and  that  not  by  virtue  of  any  special  custom, 
but  "  by  the  common  bw  in  favour  of  trade,  and  to  encourage 
industry."  and  it  may  be  stated  aS  a  general  rule  that  things  which 
a  tenant  has  fbccd  to  the  freehold  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  manu- 
facture may  be  taken  away  by  him,  whenever  the  removal  is  not 
contiary  to  any  prevailing  practice,  or  the  particular  terms  of  the 
coacract  of  tenancy,  and  can  be  effected  without  causing  material 
injinv  to  the  estate  or  destroying  the  essential  character  of  the 
articles  themselves  (Lamboum  v.  M'LeUan,  1903.  2  Ch.  369).  Agri- 
cuhuial  tenants  are  not  entitled,  at  common  law.  to  remove  trade 
fixtures.  But  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  1851  granted  such 
a  right  of  removal  in  the  case  of  buildings  or  machinery  erected  by  a 


tenant  at  his  own  expense,  and  with  hb  bndlord's  oonsent  in  writing, 
provided  that  the  freehold  was  not  injured  or  that  any  injury  was 
made  good,  and  that  before  removal  a  month's  written  notice  was 
given  to  the  bndlord,  who  had  an  option  of  purchase.  Under  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  1883  the  tenant  might,  under  simibr 
conditions,  remove  fixtures,  although  the  bndlorcfhad  not  consented 
to  their  erection.  The  Aaricultural  Holdings  Act  1000  extended 
.  this  provision  to  fixtures  or  buildings  acquired,  althoum  not  annexed 
or  erected,  by  the  tenant.  Simibr  rights  were  created  by  the  Allot- 
ments G>mpensation  Act  1887,  and  by  the  Market  Gardeners' 
Compensation  Act  18^5.  All  these  provisions  were  re^nacted  by 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  1908. 

Again,  ornamental  fixtures,  set  up  by  the  tenant  for  ornament  and 
convenience,  such  as  hangings  and  looking-glasses,  tapestry,  iron- 
backs  to  chimneys,  wainscot  fixed  by  screws,  marbb  chimney-pieces, 
are  held  to  bekmg  to  the  tenant,  and  to  be  reroovabb  without  the 
bndlord's  consent.  Here  again  the  extent  of  the  privilege  has  been  a 
matter  of  some  uncertainty. 

In  all  these  cases  the  fixtures  must  be  removed  during  the  term. 
If  the  tenant  ^ves  up  possession  of  the  premises  without  removing, 
the  fixtures,  it  will  be  presumed,  it  appears,  that  he  has  made  a 
gift  of  them  to  the  biuilord,  and  that  presumption  probably  could 
not  be  rebutted  by  positive  evidence  01  a  contrary  intention.  Hb 
right  to  the  fixtures  b  not,  however,  destroyed  by  the  mere  expiry 
of  the  term,  if  he  still  remains  in  possession:  but  if  he  has  once 
bft  the  premises  he  cannot  come  back  and  clahn  hb  fixtures.  In 
one  case  where  the  fixtures  had  actually  been  severed  from  the  free- 
hold after  the  end  of  the  term,  it  l^as  held  that  the  tenant  had  00 
right  to  recover  them. 

2.  As  between  heir  and  executor  or  administntor.  The  question 
of  fixtures  arises  between  these  parties  on  the  death  of  a  person 
owning  bnd.  The  executor  ha»  no  right  to  remove  trade  fixtures, 
set  up  tor  the  benefit  of  the  inheritance.  As  regards  ornamental 
objects,  the  rub  quicquid  plantatur  solo,  solo  cedit  was  in  early  times 
somewhat  relaxed  in  favour  of  the  executor.  As  far  back  as  1701, 
it  was  held  that  hangii^  fixed  to  a  wall  for  ornament  passed  to  the 
executor:  and,  although  the  effect  of  thb  rebxation  was  subsequently 
cut  down,  it  b  supported  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  amrming 
the  executor's  right  to  valuabb  tapestries  affixed  by  a  tenant  for 
life  to  the  walb  dl  a  house  for  ornament  and  their  better  enjoyment 
as  chattels  iLeigk  v.  Ta^^,  1902,  App.  Cas.  157);  and  tiie  same 
has  been  held  as  to  statues  and  bronze  groups  set  on  pedestab  in 
the  grounds  of  a  mansion  house. 

3.  When  a  tenant  for  life  of  land  dies,  the  question  of  fixtures 
arises  between  his  representatives  and  the  persons  next  entitled  to 
the  estate  (the  remainder-man  or  reversioner).  The  remainder-man 
b  not  so  great  a  favourite  of  the  bw  as  the  heir,  and  the  right  to 
fixtures  b  construed  more  favourably  for  executors  than  in  the 
preceding  cases  between  heir  and  executor.  Whate\  er  are  executor's 
fixtures  against  the  heir  would  therefore  be  executor's  fixtures 
against  the  remainder-man.  And  the  result  of  the  cases  seems  to 
be  that,  as  against  the  remainder,  the  executor  of  the  tenant  for  life 
would  be  certainly  entitled  to  trade  fixtures.  Agricultural  fixtures 
are  not  removabb  by  the  executor  of  a  tenant  for  life. 

4.  As  between  seller  and  buyer,  a  purchase  of  the  bnds  includes 
a  purchase  of  all  the  fixtures.  But  here  the  intention  of  the  parties 
b  of  great  importance.  Similar  qucstbns  may  arise  in  other  cases. 
e.g.  as  between  mortgagor  and  mortgagee.  When  bnd  b  mortgaged 
the  fixtures  pass  with  it,  unless  a  contraiy  intention  is  expressed  in 
the  conveyance;  and  th'is  even  where  the  chatteb  affixed  are  the 
subject  of  a  hire  purchase  agreement  {Reynolds  v.  Askby,  1903, 
I  K.B.  87).  Again,  in  reference  to  bills  of  sale  the  (question  arises. 
Bills  of  sab  are  dispositions  of  personal  property  simibr  to  mort- 
gages, the  possession  remaining  with  the  person  selling  them.  To 
make  them  valid  they  must  be  registered,  and  so  the  question  has 
arisen  whether  deeds  conveying  foctures  ought  not  to  have  been 
registered  as  bills  of  sab.  Unleis  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties 
to  make  the  fixtures  a  dbtinct  security,  it  seems  that  a  deed  of 
mortgage  embracing  them  docs  not  require  to  be  registered  as  a  bill 
of  sale.  The  question  of  what  b  or  is  not  a  fixture  roust  also  often 
be  considered  m  questions  of  rating  or  assessment. 

The  bw  of  Scotbnd  as  to  fixtures  b  the  same  as  thatof  Engbnd. 
The  Agricultural  Holdings  (Scotbnd)  Acts  1883  (ss.  35, 43)  ana  1900 
(as  to  market  gardens)  give  a  simibr  statutory  right  of  renioval. 
The  bw  of  Ireland  has  been  the  subject  of  the  specbl  legisbtion 
sketched  in  the  articb  Landlord  and  Tenant.  The  French  Code 
Civil  recognizes  the  right  of  the  usufructuary  to  remove  articles 
attached  by  him  to  the  subject  of  hb  estate  on  the  expiry  of  his  terra, 
on  making  good  the  pbce  from  which  they  were  taken  (Art.  599) ; 
and  there  are  simibr  provisions  in  the  Civil  Codes  of  Italy  (Art. 
^05),  Spain  (Arts.  487,  489),  Portugal  (Art.  3317)  and  Germany 
(Arts.  1037.  1049). 

The  bw  of  the  United  States  as  to  fixtures  b  substantbUy  identical 
with  English  common  bw.  Constructive,  as  well  as  actual,  annexa- 
tion is  rrcoenixed.  The  same  relaxations  (from  the  common  bw 
rub  quicquid  plantatur  solo,  solo  cedit)  as  regards  trade  fixtures,  and 
ornamental  fixtures,  such  as  tapestry,  have  been  recognised. 

In  Mauritius  the  provisions  of  the  Code  Civil  are  in  force  without 
modihcarion.  In  Quebec  (Civil  Code,  Arts.  374  et  seq.)  and  St 
Lucb  (Civil  Code,  Arts.  368  et  acq.)  they  have  been  reenacted  in 
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substance.  Some  of  the  British  colonics  have  conferred  a  sUtutory 
right  to  remove  fixtures  on  tenants  (cf.  Tasmania,  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act  1874).  In  certain  of  the  colonies  acquired  by  cesnon  or 
settlement  (<.f .  New  Zealand)  the  EngUshLandlocd  and  Tenant  Act 
1851  is  in  force. 

AuTHOKiTXES. — ^English  law:  Amos  and  Feraid,  Low  0/  Ftxiuns 
(3rd  ed.,  London.  1883);  Brown,  Low  of  Fixtures  (vd  ed.,  London, 
187s);  Rydc,  on  Ratint  {2nd  ed.,  London,  1905).  Scots  Law: 
Hunter,  Landlord  and  Tenant;  Ersldne's  PnncifUs  (30th  ed., 
Cdin..  1903).  American  Law:  Bronson,  Law  of  Ptxtmres  (St  Paul, 
1904)^:  Reeves.  Real  Property  (Boston,  1904) ;  Rtdini  Cases  (London 
and  Boston,  1894-1901),  Tit.  '  Fixtures  "  (American  Notes). 

\At  W*  K«/ 

nZEAU.  ARHAMD  HIPPOLYTB  LOUIS  (1819-1896),  French 
physicist,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  a3rd  of  September  18x9. 
His  earliest  work  was  concerned  with  improvements  in  photo- 
graphic processes;  and  then,  in  association  with  J.  B.  L.  Foucault, 
he  engaged  in  a  series  of  investigations  on  the  interference  of 
light  and  heat.  In  1849  he  published  the  first  results  obtained 
by  his  method  for  determining  the  speed  of  propagation  of  light 
(see  Light),  and  in  1850  with  E.  Gounelle  measured  the  velocity 
of  electricity.  In  1853  he  described  the  employment  of  the  con- 
denser as  a  means  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  induction- 
coil.  Subsequently  ht  studied  the  expansion  of  solids  by  heat,  and 
applied  the  phenomena  of  interference  of  light  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  dilatations  of  crystals.  He  died  at  Venteuil  on  the 
1 8th  of  September  1896.  He  became  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  x8(k>  and  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes  in  1878. 

FJORD,  or  Fiord,  the  anglicized  Norwegian  word  for  a  long 
narrow  arm  of  the  sea  running  far  inland,  with  more- or  less 
precipitous  cliffs  on  each  side.  These  "  sea-lochs,"  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  present  many  peculiar  features.  They  differ 
entirely  from  an  estuary  in  the  fact  that  they  are  bounded  sea- 
wards by  a  rocky  sill,  covered  by  shallow  water,  and  they  deepen 
inland  for  some  distance  before  the  bottom  again  curves  up  to 
the  surface.  They  are  thus  true  rock  basins  drowned  in  sea- 
water.  It  is  pointed  out  by  Dr  H.  R.  Mill  that  Loch  Morar  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  a  fresh-water  basin  178  fathoms  deep, 
with  its  surface  30  ft.  above  sea-level,  which  is  connected  with 
the  sea  by  a  short  river,  is  exactly  similar  in  configuration  to 
Loch  Etive,  80  fathoms  deep,  filled  with  sea-water  which  pours 
over  the  seaward  siU  in  a  waterfall  with  the  retreating  tide; 
I  hat  Loch  Nevis  with  a  depth  of  70  fathoms  has  its  sill  8  fathoms 
below  the  surface,  while  the  gigantic  Sogne  Fjord  in  Norway, 
more  than  100  m.  in  length,  is  a  rock  basin  with  a  maximum 
depth  of  700  fathoms.  Any  inland  rock  basin  such  as  Loch 
Morar  would  become  a  fjord  if  the  seaward  portion  sank  below 
sea-level.  The  origin  of  these  rock  basins  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  Recent  work  upon  somewhat  similar 
basins  in  the  high  Alps  has  suggested  local  weathering  of  surface 
rock  in  fracture  belts  or  faulted  areas,  or  dikes,  where  material 
is  easily  eroded,  thus  producing  a  trough  bounded  by  high  walls 
in  which  a  lake  forms  under  favourable  conditions.  But  in- 
vestigations in  such  regions  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  where  there  is  frequently  a  "  reversed  grade  " 
similar  to  that  near  the  seaward  end  of  rock  basins  and  fjords, 
seem  to  show,  in  some  cases  at  least,  that  such  a  formation  may 
be  due  to  the  "  gouging  "  effect  of  a  glacier  coming  down  the 
valley  which  it  constantly  deepens  where  the  ice  pressure  and 
the  supply  of  eroding  material  are  greatest.  There  may  be  several 
causes,  but  the  results  are  the  same  in  all  these  drowned  valleys. 
The  mass  of  sea-water  in  the  depth  of  the  basin  is  either  un- 
affected by  the  seasonal  changes  in  surface  temperature,  which 
in  Norway  penetrate  no  deeper  than  300  fathoms,  or  else,  as  in 
Loch  Goil,  the  fresher  fihn  of  surface  water  responds  quickly  to 
seasonal  changes,  while  the  heat  of  advancing  summer  penetrates 
so  slowly  to  the  depth  of  the  basin  that  it  takes  six  months 
to  reach  the  bottom,  arriving  there  in  winter.  It  has  been  found 
that  where  the  fresher  surface  water  has  been  frozen  over,  the 
temperature  may  be  as  much  as  45^  F.  at  a  few  fathoms  from 
the  surface.  When  the  surface  is  warmest,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  depths  are  coldest. 

FLACCUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  plebeian  gens  Fulvia,  one  of  the 
most  illu9trious  in  ancient  Rome.    Cicero  and  Pliny  state  that 


the  family  came  from  Tuscuium,  where  iome  were  ttlfi  living  in 
the  middle  of  the  ist  century  B.C.  Of  the  Fulvii  Flacd  the  most 
important  were  the  following: 

QuiNTUS  FuLvius  Flaccus,  son  of  the  first  of  the  family, 
Marcus,  who  was  consul  with  Appius  Claudius  Caudex  in  364. 
He  especially  distinguished  himself  during  the  second  Pubic 
War.  He  was  consul  four  times  (a)7, 224,  n^,  309),  censor  (231) 
pontifex  maximus  (216),  praetor  urbanus  (ax5)>  During  his 
first  consulships  he  did  good  service  against  the  Ligoiians,  Gauls 
and  Insubrians.  In  aia  he  defeated  Hanno  near  Bcnevcntam, 
and  with  his  colleague  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher  began  the  sie^ 
ofCspum.  The  capture  of  this  place  was  considered  so  important 
that  their  imperium  was  prolonged,  but  on  condition  that  tb^ 
should  not  leave  Capua  until  it  had  been  taken.  Hannibal's 
unexpected  diversion  against  Rome  interfered  with  the  operations 
for  the  moment,  but  his  equally  unexpected  retirement  enabled 
Flaccus,  who  had  been  summoned  to  Rome  to  protect  the  dty, 
to  return,  and  bring  the  siege  to  a  successful  conclusion.  He 
punished  the  inhabitants  with  great  severity,  alleging  in  esnise 
that  they  had  shown  themselves  bitterly  ho^ile  to  Rome.  He 
was  nominated  dictator  to  h<^d  the  consular  dections  at  which 
he  was  himsdf  elected  (209).  He  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  where  he  crushed  all  further 
attempts  at  rebellion.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  him.  The 
chief  authority  for  his  life  is  the  part  of  Livy  dealing  with  the 
period  (see  Punic  Wars). 

His  brother  Gnaeds  was  convicted  of  gross  cowardice  against 
Hannibal  near  Herdoniac  in  210,  and  went  into  voluntary  exile 
at  Tarquinii.  His  son,  Quintus,  waged  war  with  signal  success 
against  the  Celtiberians  in  182-181,  and  the  Ligurians  in  179. 
Having  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Fortuna  Equcstris,  be 
dismantled  the  temple  of  Juno  Ladnia  in  Bruttium  of  its  marble 
slabs.  This  theft  became  known  and  he  was  oompdled  to 
restore  them,  though  they  were  never  put  back  in  thdr  |4accs. 
Subsequently  he  lost  his  reason  and  hanged  himself. 

Marcus  Fitlvius  Flaccus,  grandnephew  of  the  first  Quintus, 
lived  in  the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  of  whom  he  was  a  strong 
supporter.  After  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  (133  b.c.) 
he  was  appointed  in  his  place  one  of  the  commission  of  three 
for  the  <^tribution  of  the  land.  He  was  8uq>ected  of  having 
had  a  hand  in  the  sudden  death  of  the  younger  Sdpio  (129), 
but  there  was  no  direct  evidence  against  him.  When  consul 
in  125,  he  proposed  to  confer  the  Roman  citizenship  on  all  tbe 
allies,  and  to  allow  even  those  who  had  not  acquired  it  the  ri|^t 
of  app^  to  the  popular  assembly  against  penal  judgments. 
This  proposal,  though  for  the  time  successfully  oppMed  by  the 
senate,  eventually  led  to  the  Social  War.  The  attack  made  opoo 
the  MassiUans  (who  were  allies  of  Rome)  by  the  Salluvii  (Salyes) 
afforded  a  convenient  excuse  for  sending  Flaccus  OAit  of  Rune. 
After  his  return  in  triumph,  he  was  again  sent  away  (122),  this  time 
with  Gains  Gracchus  to  Carthage  to  found  a  colony,  but  did  not 
remain  absent  long.  In  1 21  the  disputes  between  the  optimates 
and  the  party  of  Gracchus  culminated  in  open  hostilities, 
during  which  Flaccus  was  killed,  together  with  Gracchus  and  a 
number  of  his  supporters.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Flaccus  was 
perfectly  honest  in  his  support  of  the  Gracchan  reforms,  but  his 
hot-headedness  did  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause.  Ciceto 
{Brutus,  28)  speaks  of  him  as  an  orator  of  moderate  powers,  bat 
a  diligent  student. 

See  Livy.  EPit.  59^1;  Val.  Max.  Ix.  5.  i;  Veil.  I^  S.  6; 
Appian.  Bell.  Cio.  i.  18,  ai,  34-26;  PluUrch.  C  Craeckus,  la  13: 
also  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  HisL  of  Rome  (i9<H)i  and  authorities  quoted 
under  Gracchus. 

FLACH,  GBOFROI  JACQUES  (1846-  ),  French  jurist  smI 
historian,  was  bom  at  Straubury,  Alsace,  on  the  i6th  of  Febnttry 
1846,  of  a  family  known  at  least  as  early  as  the  x6th  century,  when 
Sigismond  Flach  was  the  first  professor  of  law  at  Straasbwg 
University.  G.  J.  Flach  studied  classics  and  law  at  Strassbwg, 
and  in  1869  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  law.  In  his  theses  as 
well  as  in  his  eariy  writings— such  a»  De  la  subroioHem  rttBe^ 
La  Bonorum  possession  and  Sur  la  durie  des  ejfels  de  la  mimoHH 
(1870) — ^he  endeavoured  to  explain  the  problems  of  laws  by 
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means  of  history,  an  idea  which  was  new  to  Fiance  at  that  time. 
The  Franco-German  War  engaged  Flach's  activities  in  other 
directions,  and  he  spent  two  years  (describe!  in  his  Slrasbourg 
apres  U  bombardemerU,  1873)  at  work  on  the  rebtiilding  of  the 
library  and  the  museum,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Prussian 
shells.  When  the  time  came  for  him  to  choose  between  Germany 
and  France,  he  settled  dcAnitely  in  Paris,  where  he  completed 
his  scientific  training  at  the  £cole  des  Chartes  and  the  £cole  des 
Hautcs  Etudes.  Having  acted  for  some  time  as  secretary  to 
Jules  S&iard,  ex-president  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  he 
published  an  original  paper  on  artistic  copyright,  but  as  soon  as 
possible  resumed  the  history  of  law.  In  1879  he  became  assistant 
to  the  jurist  Edouard  Laboulaye  at  the  Collie  de  France,  and 
succeeded  him  in  1884  in  the  chair  of  comparative  legislation. 
Since  1877  he  had  been  professor  of  comparative  law  at  the  free 
school  of  the  political  sciences.  To  qualify  himself  for  these 
two  positions  he  had  to  study  the  most  diverse  civilizations, 
including  those  of  the  East  and  Far  East  (e.g.  Hungary,  Russia 
and  Japan)  and  even  the  antiquities  of  Babylonia  and  other 
Asiatic  countries.  Some  of  his  lectures  have  been  published, 
particularly  those  concerning  Ireland:  Histoire  du  rigime 
a^aire  de  Plrlande  (1S83);  Considlrations  sur  I'kistoire  pditique 
de  Plrlande  (1885);  and  JonaUtan  Swiftf  son  action  politique 
en  Irlande  (1886). 

His  chief  efforts,  however,  were  concentrated  on  the  history 
of  ancient  French  law.  A  celebrated  lawsuit  in  Alsace,  pleaded 
by  his  friend  and  compatriot  Ignace  Chauffour,  aroused  his 
interest  by  reviving  the  question  ^f  the  origin  of  the  feudal 
laws,  and  gradually  led  him  to  study  the  formation  of  those 
laws  and  the  early  growth  of  the  feudal  system.  His  great  work, 
Lis  Origines  de  Vancienne  Prance,  was  produced  slowly.  In  the 
first  volume,  Le  Rigime  seigneurial  (1886),  he  depicts  the  triumph 
of  individualiun  and  anarchy,  showing  how,  after  Charlemagne's 
great  but  sterile  efforts  to  restore  the  Roman  principle  of 
sovereignty,  the  great  landowners  gradually  monopolized  the 
various  functions  in  the  state;  how  society  modelled  on  antiquity 
disappeared;  and  how  the  ovly  living  organisms  were  vassalage 
and  clientship.  The  second  volume,  Les  Origines  communaleSf  la 
fiodaliti  ei  la  ckevalerit  (1893),  deals  with  the  reconstruction  of 
society  on  new  bases  which  took  place  in  the  loth  and  nth 
centuries.  It  explains  how  the  Gallo-Ronun  villa  gave  place  to 
the  village,  with  its  fortified  castle,  the  residence  of  the  lord; 
bow  new  towns  were  formed  by  the  side  of  old,  some  of  which 
disappeared;  how  the  townspeople  um'ted  in  corporations;  and 
bow  the  communal  bond  proved  to  be  a  powerful  instrument 
of  cohesion.  At  the  same  time  it  traces  the  birth  of  feudalism 
from  the  germs  of  the  Gallo-Roman  personal  comiiatus;  and 
shows  how  the  bond  that  united  the  different  parties  was  the 
contract  of  the  fief;  and  how,  after  a  slow  growth  of  three 
centuries,  feudalism  was  definitdy  organized  in  the  lath  century. 
In  1904  appeared  the  third  volume,  La  Renaissance  de  Pitai, 
in  which  the  author  describes  the  efforts  of  the  Capetian  kings 
to  reconstruct  the  power  of  the  Prankish  kings  over  the  whole 
of  Gaul;  and  goes  on  to  show  how  the  clergy,  the  heirs  of  the 
imperial  tradition,  encouraged  this  ambition;  how  the  great  lords 
of  the  kingdom  (the'*  princes,"  as  Flach  calls  them),  whether  as 
allies  or  foes,  pursued  the  same  end;  and  how,  before  the  dose 
of  the  1 2th  century,  the  Capetian  kings  were  in  possession  of 
the  organs  and  the  means  of  action  which  were  to  render  them 
so  powerful  and  bring  about  the  early  downfall  of  feudalism. 

In  these  three  volumes,  which  appeared  at  long  intervals, 
the  author's  theories  are  not  always  in  complete  harmony,  nor 
are  they  always  presented  in  a  very  luminous  or  coherent  manna-, 
but  they  are  marked  by  originality  and  vigour.  Flach  gave 
them  a  solid  basis  by  the  wide  range  of  his  researches,  utilizing 
charters  and  cartularies  (published  and  unpublished),  chronicles, 
lives  of  saints,  and  even  those  dangerous  guides,  the  chansons 
de  gesie.  He  owed  little  to  the  hbtorians  of  feudalism  who  knew 
iHiat  feudalism  was,  but  not  how  it  came  about.  He  pursued  the 
same  method  in  his  L*Origine  de  Phabitaiion  et  des  lieux  habUis 
en  France  (1899),  in  which  he  discusses  some  of  the  theories 
curculated  by  A.  Mdtzen  in  Germany  and  by  Arbois  de  Jiibain- 


ville  in  France.  F(^owing  in  the  footsteps  of  the  jurist  F.  C. 
von  Savigny,  Flach  studied  the  teaching  of  law  in  the  middle 
ages  and  the  Renaissance,  and  produced  Cujas^  les  gloss(Ueurs 
d  Us  Bartoli^es  (1883),  and  £tudes  critiques  sur  Pkisloire  du 
droit  romain  au  moyen  dge,  avec  textes  inidiis  (1890). 

FLACIUS  (Ger.  Flack;  SUv.  Vlakickh  MATTHIAS  (1520- 
1575)1  sumamed  Illyucus,  Lutheran  reformer,  was  bom  at 
Albona,  in  lUyria,  on  the  3rd  of  March  1520.  Losing  his  father 
in  childhood,  he  was  in  early  years  sdf-educated,  and  made 
himself  able  to  profit  by  the  instructions  of  the  humanist, 
Baptista  Egnatius  in  Venice.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
decided  to  join  a  monastic  order,  with  a  view  to  sacred  learning. 
His  intention  was  diverted  by  his  uncle,  Baldo  Lupetino,  pro- 
vincial of  the  Franciscans,  in  sympathy  with  the  Reformation, 
who  induced  him  to  enter  on  a  university  career,  from  X539> 
at  Basel,  Tubingen  and  Wittenberg.  Here  he  was  wdcomed 
(1541)  by  Melanchthon,  being  well  introduced  from  Tubingen, 
and  here  he  came  under  the  decisive  influence  of  Luther.  In 
1544  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Wittenberg. 
He  married  in  the  autunm  of  1545,  Luther  taking  part  in  the 
festivities.  He  took  his  master's  degree  on  the  24th  of  February 
X  546,  ranking  first  among  the  graduates.  Soon  he  was  prominent 
in  the  theological  discussions  of  the  time,  opposing  strenuously 
the  "Augsburg  Interim,"  and  the  compromise  of  Mdanchthon 
known  as  the  "  Ldpzig'  Interim  "  (see  Aozaphousts).  Melan- 
chthon wrote  of  him  with  venom  as  a  renegade  ("  aluimus  in  sinu 
serpentem"),  and  Wittenberg  became  too  hot  for  him.  He 
removed  to  Magdeburg  (Nov.  9,  1551),  where  his  feud  with 
Melanchthon  was  patched  up.  On  the  x  7th  of  May  1 557  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  New  Testament  theology  at  Jena;  but 
was  soon  involved  in  controversy  with  Strigd,  his  colleague,  on 
the  synergistic  question  (relating  to  the  function  of  the  will  in 
conversion).  Affirming  the  natural  inability  of  man,  he  un- 
wittingly fell  into  expressions  consonant  with  the  Manichacan 
view  of  sin,  as  not  an  acddent  of  human  nature,  but  involved  in 
its  substance,  since  the  Fall.  Resisting  ecclesiastical  censure, 
he  left  Jena  (Feb.  1562)  to  found  an  academy,  at  Regensburg. 
The  project  was  not  successful,  and  in  October  1566  he  accepted 
a  call  from  the  Lutheran  conununity  at  Antwerp.  Thence  he 
was  driven  (Feb.  1567)  by  the  exigendes  of  war,  and  betook 
himself  to  Frankfort,  where  the  authorities  set  their  faces 
against  him.  He  proceeded  to  Strassburg,  was  well  received 
by  the  superintendent  Marbach,  and  hopini  he  had  found  an 
asylum.  But  here  also  his  religious  views  stood  in  his  way; 
the  authorities  eventually  ordering  him  to  leave  the  dty  by  M&y- 
<^y  >573*  Again  betaldng  himself  to  Frankfort,  the  prioress, 
Catharina  von  Meerfeld,  of  the  convent  of  White  Ladies, 
harboured  him  and  his  Umily  in  de^ite  of  the  authorities. 
He  fell  ill  at  the  end  of  1574;  the  dty  coundl  ordered  him  to 
leave  by  Mayday  X575;  but  death  released  him  on  the  ixth 
of  Mardi  1575.  His  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  twdve  children, 
died  in  1564;  in  the  same  year  he  remarried  and  had  further 
issue.  His  son  Bffatthias  was  professor  of  philosophy  and 
medicine  at  Rostock.  Of  a  life  so  tossed  about  the  literary 
fruit  was  indeed  remarkable.  His  polemics  we  may  pass  over; 
he  stands  at  the  fountain-head  of  the  sdentific  study  of  church 
history,  and— if  we  except,  a  great  exception,  the  work  of 
Laurentius  Valla— of  hermeneutics  also.  No  doubt  his  impelling 
motive  was  to  prove  popery  to  be  built  on  bad  history  and  bad 
exegesis.  Whether  that  be  so  or  iu>t,  the  extirpation  of  bad 
history  and  bad  exegesis  Is  now  fdt  to  be  of  equal  interest  to 
all  religionists.  Hence  the  permanent  and  o>ntinuous  value  of 
the  prittdplcs  embodied  in  Fladus'  Catalogus  testium  veritatis 
(X556;  revised  edition  by  J.  C.  Dietericus,  X672)  and  his  Clavis 
scripturae  sacrae  (1567),  followed  by  his  Glossa  compendiaria 
in  N.  Testamentum  ( 1 570) .  His  characteristic  formula,"  historia 
est  fundamentum  doctrinae,"  is  better  understood  now  than 
in  his  own  day 

See  J.  B.  Ritter,  Ftacius*s  Leben  u.  Tod  (1723) ;  M.  Twesten.  M. 


Flacius  lllyricut  (1844);   W.  Preger,  M.  Ftacius  lUyricus  u,  seine 
Zeii  (1BS9-1861);  C.  Kawersu,  in  Hersog-Hauck's^co/eiicyiUopdiii' 


(1899). 


(A.  Go.*^ 


+54- 


rUCOQRT,  tnman  DB  (ito-r-i66o),  Fnnc 
of  Midieuor,  wu  botn  U  Orlcani  in  1607.  He 
govcnwr  of  Uictigucir  by  (he  French  Eut  Indi 
in  164S.  Flu^ourt  rutortd  order  Among  the  Free 
who  iud  mutinied,  but  in  his  detUnp  with  the  nativei  he  w«i 
Icsi  tucctutul.  Old  Iheii  iolriguei  ud  atticki  kept  hi 
continual  hirusmcnt  during  all  hil  term  of  office.  In  iGjj  be 
leturnid  ID  Fiance.  Nat  long  illei  he  wu  ippoinied  director 
general  of  the  company;  but  having  again  returned  to  Mada- 
gascar, he  was  drowned  on  hia  voyage  home  on  tlie  loib  of  June 
1660.  He  ii  the  author  ol  a  Hisloiti  it  la  piaii  iik  Uaiat^itar 
(ill  edition  i6jK,  ind  edition  iMi). 

See  A,  MatotH,  £1.  it  Ftaumrl.  w  la  niiinti  it  la  alatiuiir* 
frOHfaisi  i  Ua^tOKar  (li^a-lSOl),  (Paril.  IS»S). 

PLIG  (or  "  Flagoi,"  a  common  Teutonic  wot 
but  apparently  £nt  recorded  [n  Etigliib),  a  piece  o[  hunting 
or  similar  material,  admitting  of  varioul  ibapo  and  coloun, 
and  waved  in  the  wind  [ram  a  staff  or  cord  for  use  in  display 
as  a  standard,  ensign  or  signal.  Tie  itord  may  simply  be  derived 
transferred  (roni '      " 


FLACOURT— FLAG 


;  of  "  . 


wcted 


O.  Fi.  jfatkir,  ID  become  flacdd.    1 


jababy'sgarment; 
I.  Anop,  may  have  originated  in  the  idea 
if  bunting,  or  may  be  connected  with  the 
id.    Il  is  pmbable  tLal  almost  ai 
coaeit  together  for  common  purpoKI 
us  object  was  used,  as  the  symbol  of  tbe 
caranwn  Kniimeoi,  lar  the  rallying      -        -   - 
In  milituy  expeditions,  where  any 
discipline  prevailed,  objects  of  such 


•ome  kind  of  co 


mark  01 
n  order  tl 


■dditk 


differer 


kind  would  be  nr 


equivalents 
>,  past  deeds 


n  often  served,  by  tcmindin 
and  past  heroes,  10  arouse  tc 
aprii'dt  corps,  of  family  pride  and  honour,  of  personal  devotion, 
patriotism  or  religion,  upon  which,  sa  well  as  upon  good  leader- 
ship, discipline  and  numerical  force,  success  in  warfare  depends. 

Hiilery, — Among  the  remains  tj  the  people  which  has  Jefl 
the  earliest  ttaces  of  civilization,  the  records  of  the  forms  of 


carvings  and  paintings,  supplemented  by  ancient  writers,  it 
appears  that  several  companies  of  the  Egyptian  army  had 
their  own  particiUar  standards.    These  were  formed  of  such 

animals,  boats,  ei 


iiing  s  king's 
looked 


[eatber-shaped  symbols, 
of  a  stafi  as  standards,  and  tbe  oflice  of  1 
upon  as  one  of  peculiar  privilege  and  honour  (£g.  i).  Some 
similar  seem  to  have  been  tbe  customs  of  tbe  Assyrians  and 
Jews.  Among  tbe  sculptures  unearthed  by  Layard  and  others 
at  Nineveb,  only  two  different  designs  have  been  noticed  for 
standards:  one  is  of  a  hgun  drawing  a  bow  and  standing  on 
a  running  bull,  the  other  of  two  bulls  nmning  in  opposite  direc- 
tions (fig.  i).  These  may  resemble  the  emblems  of  wsr  and 
peace  which  were  attached  to  the  yoke  of  Darius's  chariot. 
They  are  borne  upon  and  attached  to  chariots;  and  this  tnethod 
of  bearing  such  objects  was  the  custom  also  of  the  Persians, 
and  prevailed  during  the  middle  ages.  That  tbe  custom  survived 
to  a  comparatively  modem  period  is  proved  from  the  fact  that 
the  "  Guns,"  which  are  the  "  standards  "  of  the  anillety,  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  entitled  to  all  the  parade  honours 
prescribed  by  the  usages  of  war  for  the  flsg,  that  is,  the  symbol 
of  authority.  In  days  comparatively  recent  there  was  a  "  Bag 
gun,"  usually  tbe  heaviest  piece,  which  embkmiied  authority 
and  served  also  as  the  "  gun  of  direction  "  in  the  few  concerted 
movements  then  attempted.  No  representations  of  ^ypiian 
or  Assyrian  naval  standards  have  been  found,  but  the  sails  of 
ships  were  embroidered  and  ornamented  with  devices,  anntlier 
custom  which  survived  Into  the  middle  ages. 

Egyptian  and  Assyrian  eumples,  the  ataS  bcarug  the 


itly  omaraenled  immediately  below  with 
Sag-like  streamers.  Rabbinical  writers  have  assigned  the 
diScrent  devices  of  the  different  Jewish  tribes,  but  the  authen- 
ticity ol  their  testimony  is  eatremely  doubtfuL  Banncn, 
standards  and  ensigns  are  frequently  mentioned  in  tbe  Bible. 
"  Every  man  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  pitch  by  hil 


with  the  ensign  of  their  father's  bouse  "  {Num.  IL  1), 
is  she  that  looketb  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  aa  tbe  moon,  clear 
I  the  sun,  terrible  as  an  army  with  bannen?"  (Cant.  vi. 
3.  See  also  Num.  ii.  lo,  i.  14;  Ps.  ax.  s,  lz.4;  CanL  IL  4; 
u  V.  j6,  I.  18,  lii.  19;  Jer.  iv.  si). 

Tbe  Persians  bore  an  eagle  Bxed  to  the  end  of  a  lance,  and  tbe 
in  as  their  dnrinily,  was  also  represented  upon  their  staodardi, 
hich  appear  to  have  been  formed  of  some  kmd  of  textile,  tad 
ere  guarded  with  the  greatest  jealousy  by  the  bravest  neo  of 


Fio  s  -'Assyrian  Standards 


he  army. 

The  Can 

nsi^di 

rwbosle 

w  Cyrus,  tbe  brother  of 

•as  tUowed  the 

honour  0 

carrying  a  golden  cock 

at  the  head 

of  the  ar 

my,  it  b 

eing  the  e 

ustom  of  the  Carians  to 

wearthatb 

>.     The  North  Auericu 

ndians  carried  poles 

a^ 

with  lea 

.hers  from  tbe  wings  of 

eagla,««l 

em  to  have  ptcvaiJed  among  othei 

peoples. 

IVGrei 

ka  bore 

piece  of  atmou 

upon  a  spat  m  taify 

s  bore  saoed  —""•—'  o 


iMten  cboicn  for  theii  putin 


Alfacni 


y  of  Ocdipiu,  Ihe  McsKniiiu  Iheic  iniiiil 

mijini  A.     A  purple  dtett  wts  placed  on 

■  iignil  10  idviBM.     Thf  Diciiiii  ratiied 

K  a  conlantd  urpeni,  while  tlie  dncon 

ly  peoples — of  ihe  Chinese,  Dtdsns 

d  wu  probably  firsl  used  by 

1  luijlluies  (lee  Gg.  ]). 


Fic.  J.— Roaua  Sunlardt. 


TIk  qucslion  of 
Ukd  very  importii 
o(  heisldty.  and  oi 


proper  lUndud  ai 


ii{iu  mililaia  of  Ihe  Rooiam  ii  a  wide 
<ne,  baving  direct  bearing  on  ihc  hiiLory 
e  origin  of  nilionil,  family  and  pcnonal 
II  custom  was  reducetflosysiem.     "  Each 

indard-bcarer."  In  the  early  dayi  of  the 
ay  wu  borne  on  a  pole,  whence  probably 
wfu  (Lai.  Moiiiii.  a  hand).    The  lonns 

IS  placed  ai  Ihe  end  of  a  (pear  and  sui' . 


nerals  (Sg.  j).     Figures  of  animals. 


till  a  Uler  period  Ihal  Ihe 
of  Ibc  legioo.    According  u 

only  have  the  eagle  for  tht 
the  eagle  marched  iorcmost ' 
honaind  bean — each  one  i 
pu«ed  before  ihe  eagle  alo 
4nd  the  retl  were  ted  behini 
(hen  (Itogeiher,  and  since 
Ihere  ■  camp  of  a  le^n  w 

Tbe  taiUnm.  which  ms! 

fonjalu*.    Eiamplo  of  ihesc  veiilla  are  10  be  wen  oi 

and  Anioninui,  and  on  Ihe  arch  of  Tiius.  The  labarm 
was  the  imperial  standard  of  liier  emperora,  resembled 
and  filing  the  veiilhim.    It  wuol  purple  >ilk  richly  emi 

Iroo  a  boriionlal  crossbar,  bul  displayed  at  out  modi 
that  it  to  uy.  by  ihe  allachmcnt  ol  one  o(  its  side!  ti 
Alter  Coattaniine.  ihe  labanim  bore  Ihe  monogram  ' 
(fig.  J,  A).    It  it  supposed  thai  ihcsnullicarf.  which  in 


days  wuolten  Utacbed  to  the  ptMOia]  (laS  OI  oook  of  a  biih^, 
*ai  derived  from  tbe  labaium  of  tbe  first  Cbristiaa  emperor, 
Conataoline  the  Great.  The  Roman  itandardl  were  guatdcd 
with  religious  veneration  in  the  templet  at  Rome;  tad  Ihe 
of  thii  people  [ 


r  Buperioiily  to  other 


'  A  general  to  order  a  staodtrd  to 


St  sacred  thing  th 
)y  his  ensign. 

lugh  in  earlier  timet  drapery  wai  occasionally  uted  lor 
'ds,  tnd  vtt  often  appended  at  onkament  to  tbote  of 
oaterial,  it  was  probably  not  until  the  middle  agea  that 
me  the  special  material  of  military  and  other  cnsignt; 
rhtps  not  until  the  practice  of  heraldry  had  attained  to 
:  nomenclature  and  laws  does  anything  appear  vhich  is  in 


Early  ftagi  wen  almi 

HI  purely  ol  a  religious  character.    In 

Bede's  description  ol  t 

Kinl 

erview  between  t 

he  betlhen  king 

:Cthelbeibt  and  tbe  Roman  ir 

ne,  the  (oUowert 

ol  the  latter  are  laid 

0  ha 

croases  were  displayed 

Th 

of  EngUnd  for 

religious  one;  in 

ad  the  aid  of  religion 

ever  to  have  bee 

n  Kiughl  to  give 

,and 

the  origin  of  ma 

y  can  be  traced 

of  Fiance  and  the  Dannebnig  ol  Denmark.  01  the  latter  the 
legend  runt  that  King  Waldcmar  of  Denmaik,  leading  hit  lioopt 
(0  battle  againai  Ihe  enemy  in  1319,  taw  at  a  critical  moment 
a  crots  in  the  sky.  This  was  at  once  taken  as  an  answer  to  hit 
prayers,  and  an  assurance  of  celestial  aid.  It  waa  forthwith 
adopted  as  the  Danish  Sag  and  called  Ihe  "  Dannebiog."  i.e.  the 
tlnngtb  of  Denmark.  Apart  Eiom  all  legend,  thii  Sag  un- 
doubtedly dalet  from  the  ijth  century,  and  the  Danish  Bag  a 
Ihereforc  the  oldest  now  in  eiistence. 

The  ancient  king)  of  Ftacce  bore  the  blue  hood  a!  St  Martin 
upon  their  sLudarda.  The  Chape  de  St  Mattin  was  originally 
in  the  keeping  of  the  monktol  the  abbey  of  Man 


ic  this  blue  fiag  in 


by  the 

which  ibe  choir  were  chaniir 


Clov. 


>  battle  1 


b  them 


lised  hi 


ibya 


ivoy  entered  th 
01  at  Hamn  bl  1  ouia.  i^nariemignc  fought  under  it  at  I 
of  Narbonne,  and  it  frequently  led  the  Ficnch  to  vict 
what  precise  period  Ihe  oriHamme.  which  was  originall 
the  banner  of  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  supplanted  the  < 
Si  Martin  as  tbe  sacred  banner  of  all  France  is  nol 
Probably,  however,  it  gradually  became  the  national  I 
the  kings  of  France  had  transferred  Ihc  teat  of  goven 
~    '        '        the  great  local  saint,  St  Denb,  was  heic 


ibbeych 


idthebi 
ich.    Thi 


ing  ol  France  himtell  waa  one  of  Ihe  vasttli 

DenisforiheSefofihe  Vciin.andit  wasinhis 
Veiin  that  Louis  VI.,le  Gros,  bore  ihii  banner 
baltlc,  in  1124.     He  is  credited  with  baving 


inuis.    The 

Cuillaume  Cu 


[t  would.  Ibciefore.  seem  to 

French  admired,  was  bul  01 
The  CiroiiifW  de  Flandra 


lain  scarlet  flagiwhilst 

1  auriftamb.  10  by  ihe 

square  redde  banner," 

ring  three  points 


4S6 

luDgdoms  o(  Englin 

The  Biycui  UpBU 
of  England,  contains 
the  period  borne  upo 


Scotland  and  IreUnd,  irhoae    patron 

try,  comsicmonling  the  Normaa  conquai 
1  abundant  Hpntcnintloni  of  the  Bti>  of 
on  the  lancet  of  the  knigbts  of  Williun'* 
I  small  in  size,  and  pointed,  frequently 
□inti  and  bearing  paJe«,-cro«es  and  roundels, 
n,  [i  triangular,  and  roundly  indented  into 
mcT  ia  of  KcgcKntal  shape  and  rayed,  and 


F 

0.  4.-Pe.= 

ouand  Standard'  Iron  Ibe  Biynii  Tapeury. 

bean  Ibe  figure 

f  a  bird,  wbicb  has  bee 

n  luppoKdto 

ther 

ven  of  the 

«r-lbg  of  the  Scand 

navlan  Viking, 

(fig,  4). 

In  all 

a  pennons  borne  on  la 

nces  by  various 

knigbu 

presented  i 

the  Bayeui  tapestry,  1 

nd  of  these  t«e 

ty-eight 

bave 

triple  poin 

IS,  whilst  otben  have 

e.    The 

[hcd 

o  the  period  in  which  b 

raldry  became  definitely 

euablished.    In 

fad,  the  flags  and  th 

t  chatgence 

tobaWy 

tally  signi 

cant  ol  the  people  bearing  Ibem;  1 

ting  that 

perwnal  devices  were 

used  at  the  t 

me,  the 

figure 

s  m>y  h»v 

been  pUced  witbou 

studied  intent 

«gi« 

e  the  general  figure  only  of  sucb  [ 

gs  as  happened 

to'have 

undti  Iht 

obKrvation  of  the  a 

tisU.    The  fig 

^ably  rather 

inamcntid  and  lymbo 

c  than  ilriclly 

eraldic. 

bearers.  The  dragon  standard 
otne  b  placed  neat  Harold ;  but 
bieldt  of  Noinun  warrion,  which 
the  Jnunai  tf  Ikt  Aicluuiilfpcal 


only  trophies  lorn  from  the  shields 
lhcNormans,andthat  they  ate  not  ensignsal  all.  Standards 
iarni  much  resembling  these  dtagonj  appcat  on  the  Arcb  of 

At  the  battle  of  the  Standard  in  iijS  the  English  standard 
li  formed  ol  the  mast  of  a  ship,  having  a  silver  pyi  it  ibe 
p  and  bearing  three  sacred  banners,  dedicated  sevtrally  lo 
Peter.  St  John  of  Beverley  and  St  Wilfrid  of  Kipon,  the 
iaic  being  fulcncd  to  ■  nhccled  vehicle.    Representations 


Kar  on  these  banners,  have  some  reference  (o  Ibe  laitb  of 
bearers  in  the  Trinity  and  in  the  Crucifixion,  for  In  con- 
ipotsry  representalions  of  Christ's  rcsurreclion  and  descent 
3  bell  be  bears  >  Ihree-poimed  banner  with  cross  above. 
F  triple  indentation  so  common  on  tbe  Sags  of  this  period  has 
n  supposed  to  be  tbe  origin  ol  one  ol  t  he  hoDourablc  ordinaiics 


It  may,  however,  issue  from  any  other  eitremily  of  ifal 
and  there  may  be  more  than  oae.  Uoie  secular  cbincten 
Mwever,  not  uncommon.  In(i44  Henry  III.  gnve  order 
'  dragon  to  be  made  in  fashion  of  a  standard  of  red  silk 
ing  all  over  with  fine  gold,  the  tongue  of  which  ifaould  be 
to  resemble  burning  fire  and  appear  to  be  continually 
I,  and  the  eyes  of  lapphirea  or  other  suitable  slones." 
ie^e  ef  CaHoKrcck,  an  Anglo-Nortnan  poem  of  the  i^Ib 
f,  describes  the  heraldic  bearings  on  the  banners  of  the 
s  >t  the  tiege  of  that  fortress.  Of  the  king  himself  the 
uy«;— 

"  Ed  d  banoitre  tr^i  luparte 

and  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  kingly  characl  eristics  these  may 
ipposed  to  symbolise,  A  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (one 
ir  Christopher  Barker's  heraldic  collection,  Hul.  ifiij) 
•  dmwin^  ol  the  standards  of  English  kings  from  Edward 
Henry    Vm.,   which   are   roughly    but    vtlitically 


floured. 
The  principal  ' 
ges  were  the  pc 
guydbommes  "  i 

The  pennon  (fig.  j 


ieliei  of  Ba^  borne  during  the  middle 
on,  the  baimcr  and  the  standard,  lite 
*' guidons,"  "  banderoUs,""  pennoncells,** 


B)  was  a  purely  personal  ensign,  sometimes 
pointeo,  out  Dioie  generally  forked  or  swallow-tailed  at  Ihe 
:nd.  It  was  essentially  the  Big  of  the  knigbt  simple,  *i  apan 
[rom  the  knight  banneret,  borne  by  hiia  on  hij  Uince,  charged 
siith  bis  personal  armorial  bearings  so  displayed  that  tbey 
Hood  in  true  position  when  he  couched  his  lance  for  action. 
A  MS.  ol  the  i6tli  century  (Hari.  sjsS]  in  tbe  British  Museuai, 
B  minute  particulars  as  to  tbe  siee,  shape  and  bearing 
.ndards.  iMUiners,  pennons,  guydhommes.pennoncells, 
(he,  siys  "  a  pennon  must  be  two  yards  and  a  half  long,  made 


O,  Standard  ol 


ine;  B.  Medieval 


XII.  doE. 


funerals.     For  ij 

that  figured  at  the  funtml  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in 
in  Ibe  descriptlonof  the  lord  mayor's  procession  in  the 
year  we  read  ol  "  ij  goodly  pennes  (state  barges)  dec  lit 
1  and  stremen,  and  a  n  (looo)  penselles."    Amongst 
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the  items  that  ran  the  total  cost  of  the  funeral  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
up  to  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  we  find  mention  of  thirty  dozen 
of  pennoncells  a  foot  long  and  costing  twenty  shillings  a  dozen, 
and  twenty  dozen  of  the  same  kind  of  flags  at  twelve  shillings  a 
dozen. 

The  banner  was,  in  the  earlier  days  of  chivalry,  a  square  flag, 
though  at  a  later  date  it  is  often  found  greater  in  length  than  in 
depth,  precisely  as  is  the  case  in  the  ordinary  national  flags  of 
to-day.  In  some  very  early  examples  it  is  found  considerably 
longer  in  the  depth  on  the  staff  than  in  its  outward  projection 
from  the  staff.  The  banner  was  charged  in  a  manner  exactly 
similar  to  the  shield  of  the  owner,  and  it  was  borne  by  knights 
banneret  and  all  above  them  in  rank.  As  a  rough  guide  it  may 
be  taken  that  the  banner  of  an  emperor  was  6  ft.  square;  of  a 
king,  s  f^M  of  a  prince  or  duke,  4  ft.;  of  a  marquis,  earl,  viscount 
or  baron,  3  ft.  square.  As  the  function  of  the  banner  was  to 
display  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  digm'tary  who  had  the 
right  to  carry  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  square  form  was  the  most 
convenient  and  akin  to  the  shield  of  primal  heraldry.  In  fact, 
flags  were  originally  heraldic  emblems,  though  in  modem  devices 
the  strict  laws  of  heraldry  have  often  been  departed  from. 

The  rank  of  knights  bannerets  was  higher  than  that  of  ordinary 
knights,  and  they  could  be  created  on  the  field  of  battle  only. 
To  create  a  knight  banneret,  the  king  or  comnuinder-in-chief 
in  person  tore  off  the  fly  of  the  pennon  on  the  lance  of  the  knight, 
thus  turning  it  roughly  into  the  square  flag  or  banner,  and  so 
making  the  knight  a  banneret.  The  date  in  which  this  dignity 
originated  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  about  the  period  of 
Edward  I.  John  Chandos  is  said  to  have  been  made  a  banneret 
by  the  Black  Prince  and  the  king  of  Castile  at  Najara  on  the  3rd 
of  April  1367;  John  of  Copeland  was  made  a  banneret  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  he  having  taken  prisoner  David  Bruce,  the 
Scottish  king,  at  the  battle  of  Durham.  In  more  modem  times 
Captain  John  Smith,  of  Lord  Bernard  Stuart's  troop  of  the 
King's  Guards,  who  saved  the  royal  banner  from  the  parlia- 
mentary troops  at  Edgehill,  was  made  a  knight  banneret  by 
Charles  I.  From  this  time  the  custom  of  creating  knights 
banneret  ceased  until  it  was  revived  by  George  II.  after  Dettingen 
in  X 743,  when  the  dignity  was  again  conferred.  It  is  true,  however, 
that,  when  in  1763  Sir  William  Ersktne  presented  to  George  III. 
sixteen  stands  of  colours  captured  by  his  regiment  Inow  the 
15th  (king's)  Hussars]  at  Emsdorf,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  knight  banneret,  but  as  the  ceremony  was  not  performed  on 
the  field  of  battle,  the  creation  was  considered  irregular,  and  his 
possession  of  the  rank  was  not  generally  recognized. 

The  banner  was  therefore  not  only  a  personal  ensign,  l>ut  it 
also  denoted  that  he  who  bore  it  was  the  leader  of  a  military 
force,  large  or  small  according  to  his  degree  or  estate.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  battle  flag  of  the  leader  who  controlled  the  particular 
force  that  folk>wed  it  into  the  fight.  Every  baron  who  in  time 
of  war  had  furnished  the  proper  number  of  men  to  his  liege  was 
entitled  to  charge  with  his  arms  the  banner  which  they  followed. 
There  could  indeed  be  at  present  found  no  better  representative 
of  the  medieval  "  banner  "  than  what  we  now  term  the  "  royal 
standard  ";  it  is  essentially  the  personal  battle  flag  of  the  king  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  and  other 
royal  and  imperial  standards  have  now  become  "  standards," 
inasmuch  as  they  are  to-day  used  for  display  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  for  the  same  purposes  as  was  the  "  standard  "  of  old.  The 
**  gonfalon  "  or  "  gonfannon  "  was  a  battle  flag  differing  from 
the  ordinary  banner  in  that  it  was  not  attached  to  the  pole  but 
hung  from'  it  crosswise,  and  was  not  always  square  in  shape 
but  serrated,  so  that  the  lower  edge  formed  streamers.  The 
gonfalon  was  in  action  borne  close  to  the  person  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  denoted  his  position.  In  certain  of  the  Italian 
cities  chief  magistrates  had  the  privilege  of  bearing  a  gonfalon, 
and  for  this  reason  were  known  as  "  gonfaloniere." 

The  standard  (fig.  5,  D)  was  a  flag  of  noble  size,  long,  tapering 
towards  the  fly  (the  "By"  is  that  portion  of  the  flag  farther 
from  the  pole,  the  "  hoist "  the  portion  of  the  flag  attached  to 
tbe  pole),  the  edges  of  the  flag  fringed  or  bordered,  and  with 
the  ends  split  and  rounded  off.    The  shape  was  not,  however,  by 


any  means  uniform  during  the  middle  ages  nor  were  there  any 
definite  rules  as  to  its  charges.  It  varied  in  size  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  owner.  The  Tudor  MS.  mentioned  above  says 
of  the  royal  standard  of  that  time — "  the  Standard  to  be  sett 
before  the  king's  pavilion  or  tente,  and  not  to  be  borne  in 
battayle;  to  be  in  length  eleven  yards."  A  MS.  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  gives  the  following  dimensions  for  standards: 
"  The  King's  had  a  length  of  eight  yards;  that  of  a  duke,  seven; 
a  marqub,  six  and  a  half;  an  earl,  six;  a  viscount,  five  and  a 
half;  a  baron,  five;  a  knight  banneret,  four  and  a  half;  and 
a  knight  four  yards."  The  standard  was,  in  fact,  from  its  size, 
and  as  its  very  name  implies,  not  meant  to  be  carried  into  action, 
as  was  the  banner,  but  to  denote  t^e  actual  position  of  its  pos- 
sessor on  occasions  of  state  ceremonial,  or  on  the  tilting  ground, 
and  to  denote  the  actual  place  occupied  by  him  and  his  following 
when  the  hosts  were  assembled  in  camp  preparatory  for  battle. 
It  was  essentially  a  flag  denoting  position,  whereas  the  banner 
was  the  rallying  point  of  its  followers  in  the  actual  field.  Its 
uses  are  now  fulfilled,  as  far  as  royalties  are  concerned,  by  the 
"  banner  "  which  has  now  become  the  "  royal  standard,"  and 
which  floats  over  the  palace  where  the  king  is  in  residence,  is 
hoisted  at  the  saluting  point  when  he  reviews  his  troops,  and  is 
broken  from  the  mainmast  of  any  ship  in  his  navy  the  moment 
that  his  foot  treads  its  deck.  The  essential  condition  of  the 
standard  was  that  it  should  always  have  the  cross  of  St.  George 
conspicuous  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  hoist  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  staff;  the  remainder  of  the  flag  was  then  divided 
fesse-wise  by  two  or  more  stripes  of  colours  exactly  as  the 
heraldic  "  ordinary  "  termed  "  fesse  "  crosses  the  shield  horizon- 
tally. The  colours  used  as  stripes,  as  also  those  used  in  the  fringe 
or  bordering  of  the  standarii,  were  those  which  prevailed  in  the 
arms  of  the  bearer  or  were  those  of  his  livery.  The  standard 
here  depicted  (fig.  5,  D)  is  that  of  Henry  V.;  the  colours  white 
and  blue,  a  white  antelope  standing  between  two  red  roses,  and 
in  the  interspaces  more  red  roses.  To  quote  again  from  the 
Harleian  MS.  above  mentioned:  "  Every  standard  and  guidon 
to  have  in  the  chief  the  cross  of  St  George,  the  beast  or  crest  with 
his  devyce  and  word,  and  to  be  slitt  at  the  end."  The  motto 
indeed  usually  figured  on  most  standards,  though  occasionally 
it  was  missing.  An  excellent  type  of  the  old  standard  is  that 
of  the  earls  of  Percy,  which  bore  the  blue  lion,  the  crescent, 
and  the  fetteriock— all  badges  of  the  family— whilst,  as  tokens 
of  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  families  of  Poynings,  Bryan 
and  Fitzpayne,  a  silver  key,  a  bugle-hom  and  a  falchion  were 
respectively  displayed.  There  was  also  the  historic  Percy  mot  to , 
Espfrance  en  Dieu.  No  one,  whatsoever  his  rank,  could  possess 
more  than  one  banner,  since  it  displayed  his  heraldic  arms,  which 
were  unchangeable.  A  single  individual,  however,  might  possess 
two  or  three  standards  since  this  flag  displayed  badges  that  he 
could  multiply  at  discretion,  and  a  motto  that  he  could  at  any 
time  change.  For  example,  the  standards  of  Henry  VII.,  mostly 
green  and  white — the  colours  of  the  Tudor  livery — had  in  one 
"  a  red  firye  dragon,"  in  another  "  a  donnc  kowe,"  in  a  third 
"  a  silver  greyhound  and  two  red  roses."  The  standard  was 
always  borne  by  an  eminent  person,  and  that  of  Henry  V.  at 
Agincourt  is  supposed  to  have  been  carried  upon  a  car  that 
preceded  the  king.  At  Nelson's  funeral  his  banner  and  standard 
were  borne  in  the  procession,  and  around  his  coflSn  were  the 
banderolls — square,  bannerlike  flags  bearing  the  various  arms 
of  his  family  lineage.  Nelson's  standard  bore  his  motto,  Palmam 
qui  meruit  feraif  but,  in  lieu  of  the  cross  of  St  George,  it  bore  the 
union  of  the  crosses  of  St  George,  St  Andrew  and  St  Patrick, 
the  medieval  England  having  expanded  into  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Again,  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  we  find  amongst  the  flags  his  personal  banner 
and  standard,  and  ten  banderolls  of  the  duke's  pedigree  and 
descent. 

The  guidon,  a  name  derived  from  the  Fr.  Guyd-homme,  was 
somewhat  simihur  to  the  standard,  but  without  the  cross  of  St 
George,  rounded  at  the  end,  less  elongated  and  altogether  less 
ornate.  It  was  home  by  a  leader  of  horse,  and  according  to  a 
medieval  writer  "  must  be  two  and  a  half  yards  or  three  yards 
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long,  and  therein  shall  no  armes  be  put,  but  only  the  man's 
crest,  cognisance,  and  devyce." 

The  streamer,  so  called  in  Tudor  days  but  now  better  known 
as  the  pennant  or  pendant,  was  a  long,  tapering  flag,  which  it  was 
direct^  "  shall  stand  in  the  top  of  a  ship  or  in  the  forecastle, 
and  therein  be  put  no  armes,  but  the  man's  cognisance  or  devyce, 
and  may  be  of  length  twenty,  thirty,  forty  or  sixty  yards,  and 
is  slitt  as  well  as  a  guidon  or  standard/'  Amongst  the  fittings 
of  the  ship  that  took  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  to  France  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  a  "  grete  stremour  for  the  shippe 
xl  yardes  in  length  viij  yardes  in  brede."  In  the  hoist  was 
"  a  grete  bere  holding  a  raggid  staffe,"  and  the  rest  of  the  fly 
"  powdrid  full  of  raggid  staves." 

National  Flags. — British.  The  royal  standard  of  England 
was,  when  it  was  hoisted  on  the  Tower  on  the  ist  of  January 
1801,  thus  .heraldically  described: — "Quarterly;  first  and 
fourth,  gules,  three  lions  passaiit  gardant,  in  pale,  or,  for  England ; 
second,  or,  a  lion  rampant,  gules,  within  a  double  tressure  flory 
counter  flory  of  the  last,  for  Scotland;  third,  azure,  a  harp  or, 
stringed  argent,  for  Ireland."  The  present  standard  connects 
in  direct  descent  from  the  arms  of  the  Conqueror.  These  were 
two  leopards  passant  on  a  red  field,  and  remained  the  same 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when  lions  were  substituted  for 
leopards,  and  a  third  added.  The  next  change  that  took  place 
was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  the  royal  arms  were  for 
the  first  time  quartered;  fleurs-de-lis  in  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters,  and  the  three  lions  of  England  in  the  second  and  third. 
The  fleurs-de-lis  were  assumed  in  token  of  the  monarch's  claim 
to  the  throne  of  France.  In  the  "  coats  "  of  Edward  III.  and 
the  two  monarchs  that  succeeded  him,  the  fleurs-de-lis  were 
powdered  over  a  blue  ground,  but  under  Henry  V.  the  fleurs-de-lis 
were  reduced  in  number  to  three,  and  the  "  coat "  so  devised 
remained  the  same  until  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  lion 
of  Scotland  and  the  Irish  harp  were  added  to  the  flag  on  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  and  the  flag  then  had  the  French  and 
English  arms  quartered  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  the  lion 
of  Scotland,  red  on  a  yellow  ground,  in  the  second  quarter,  and 
the  harp  of  Ireland,  gold  on  a  blue  ground,  in  the  third  quarter. 
With  the  exception  of  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  later,  the  flag  remained  thus  until 
the  accession  of  William  III.,  who  imposed  upon  the  Stuart 
standard  a  central  shield  carrying  the  arms  of  Nassau.  Queen 
Anne  made  further  alterations;  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  were 
subdivided,  the  three  lions  of  England  being  in  one  half,  the  lion  of 
Scotland  in  the  other.  Thefleurs-de-lis  were  in  the  second  quarter; 
the  Irish  harp  in  the  third.  Under  George  I.  and  George  II. 
the  first,  second  and  third  quarters  remained  the  same,  the  arms 
of  Hanover  being  placed  in  the  fourth  quarter,  and  this  continued 
to  be  the  royal  standard  until  i8ox,  when  the  standard  was  re- 
arranged as  first  described  with  the  addition  of  the  Hanoverian 
arms  displayed  on  a  shield  in  the  centre.  On  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria,  the  Hanoverian  arms  were  removed,  and  the 
flag  remained  as  it  to-day  exists.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however, 
that  in  the  royal  standard  of  King  Edward  VII.  which  hangs  in 
the  chapel  of  St  George  at  Windsor,  the  ordinary  "  wir^ed 
woman  "  form  of  the  harp  in  the  Irish  third  quartering  is  altered 
to  a  harp  of  the  old  Irish  pattern.  At  King  Edward's  accession 
this  banner  replaced  that  of  Queen  Victoria  which  for  sixty-two 
years  had  hung  in  this,  the  chapel  of  the  order  of  the  Garter. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  it  had  been  the  custom  of 
the  lord  high  admiral  or  person  in  command  of  the  fleet  to  fly 
the  royal  standard  as  deputy  of  the  sovereign.  When  royalty 
ceased  to  be,  a  new  flag  was  devised  by  the  council  of  state  for 
the  Commonwealth,  which  comprised  the  "arms  of  England 
and  Ireland  in  two  several  escutcheons  in  a  red  flag  within  a 
compartment."  In  other  words,  it  was  a  red  flag  containing 
two  shields,  the  one  bearing  the  cross  of  St  George,  red  on  a  white 
ground,  the  other  the  harp,  gold  on  a  blue  ground,  and  round  the 
shields  was  a  wreath  of  palm  and  shamrock  leaves.  One  of  these 
flags  is  still  in  existence  at  Chatham  dockyard,  where  it  is  kept 
in  a  wooden  chest  which  was  taken  out  of  a  Spanish  galleon  at 
Vigo  by  Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke  in  1704.    When  Cromwell 


became  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  he  devised  for  himself  a  personal  standard.  This 
had  the  cross  of  St  George  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  the 
cross  of  St  Andrew,  a  white  saltire  on  a  blue  ground,  in  the 
second,  and  the  Irish  harp  in  the  third.  His  own  arms — ^a  lion 
on  a  black  shield — were  imposed  on  the  centre  of  the  flag.  No 
one  but  royalty  has  a  right  to  fly  the  royal  standard,  and  though 
it  is  constantly  seen  flying  for  purposes  of  decoration  its  use  is 
irregular.  There  has,  however,  always  been  one  exception, 
namely,  that  the  lord  high  admiral  when  in  executive  command 
of  a  fleet  has  always  beezl  entitled  to  fly  the  royal  standard. 
For  example.  Lord  Howard  flew  it  from  the  mainmast  of  the 
"  Ark  Royal  "  when  he  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada,  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  flew  it  as  lord  high  admiral  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  and  the  duke  of  York  fought  under  it  when  he 
commanded  during  the  Dutch  Wars. 

The  national  flag  of  the  British  empire  is  the  Union  Jack, 
in  which  are  combined  in  union  the  crosses  of  St  George,  St 
Andrew  and  St  Patrick.  St  George  had  long  been  a  patron 
saint  of  England,  and  his  banner,  argent,  a  cross  gules,  its 
nattonal  ensign.  St  Andrew  in  the  same  way  was  the  patron 
saint  of  Scotland,  and  his  banner,  azure,  a  saltire  argent,  the 
national  ensign  of  Scotland.  On  the  union  of  the  two  crowns 
James  I.  issued  a  proclamation  ordaining  that  "  henceforth  all 
our  subjects  of  this  Isle  and  Kingdom  of  Greater  Britain  and 
the  members  thereof,  shall  bear  in  their  main-top'the  red  cross 
commonly  called  St  George's  cross,  and  th^  white  cross  commonly 
called  St  Andrew's  cross,  joined  together  according  to  a  form 
made  by  our  heralds,  and  sent  by  us  to  our  admiral  to  be  pub- 
lished to  our  said  subjects;  and  in  their  fore- top  our  subjects 
of  south  Britain  shall  wear  the  red  cross  only,  as  they  were  wont, 
and  our  subjects  of  north  Britain  in  their  fore-top,  the  white 
cross  only  as  they  were  accustomed."  This  was  the  first  Union 
Jack,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  though  strictly  the  name  of  the 
flag  is  the  "  Great  Union,"  and  it  is  only  a  "Jack  "  when  flown 
on  the  jackstaff  of  a  ship  of  war.  Probably  the  name  of  the 
Stuart  king  "Jacques,"  which  James  I.  always  signed,  gave 
the  name  to  the  flag,  and  then  to  the  staff  at  whidi  it  was  hoisted. 
At  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  the  union  with  Scotland  being  dissolved, 
the  ships  of  the  parliament  reverted  to  the  simple  cross  of  St 
George,  but  the  union  flag  was  restored  when  Cromwell  became 
protector,  with  the  Irish  harp  imposed  upon  its  centrj.  On  the 
Restoration,  Charles  II.  removed  the  harp  and  so  the  original 
union  flag  was  restored,  and  continued  as  described  until  the 
year  1801,  when,  on  the  legislative  union  with  Ireland,  the  cross 
of  St  Patrick,  a  saltire  gules,  on  a  field  argent,  was  incorporated 
in  the  union  flag.  To  so  combine  these  three  crosses  without 
losing  the  distinctive  features  of  each  was  not  easy;  each  cross 
must  be  distinct,  and  retain  equally  distinct  its  fimbriation,  or 
bordering,  which  denotes  the  original  ground.  In  the  first 
union  flag,  the  red  cross  of  St  George  with  the  white  fimbriatioa 
that  represented  the  original  white  field  was  simply  imposed 
upon  the  white  saltire  of  St  Andrew  with  its  blue  field.  To 
place  the  red  saltire  of  St  Patrick  on  the  white  saltire  of  St 
Andrew  would  have  been  to  obliterate  the  latter,  nor  would  the 
red  saltire  have  its  proper  bordering  denoting  its  original  white 
field;  even  were  the  red  saltire  narrowed  in  width  the  portion 
of  the  white  saltire  that  would  appear  would  not  be  the  St 
Andrew  saltire,  but  only  the  fimbriation  appertaining  to  the 
saltire  of  St  Patrick.  The  difiiculty  has  been  got  over  by  m^Vit^ 
the  white  broader  on  one  side  of  the  red  than  the  other.  In  fact, 
the  continuity  of  direction  of  the  arms  of  the  St  Patrick  red 
saltire  has  been  broken  by  its  portions  being  removed  from  the 
pentre  of  the  oblique  points  that  form  the  St  Andrew's  saltire. 
Thus  both  the  Irish  and  Scottish  saltires  can  be  easily  distin> 
guished  from  one  another,  whilst  the  red  saltire  has  its  due  while 
fimbriation. 

The  Union  Jack  is  the  most  important  of  all  British  ensigns, 
and  is  flown  by  representatives  of  the  empire  all  the  world  over. 
It  flies  from  the  jackstaff  of  every  man-of-war  in  the  navy. 
With  the  Irish  harp  on  a  blue  shield  displayed  in  the  centre,  it  is 
flown  by  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.    When  flown  by  tiie 
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fovernor-genciml  of  India  the  star  and  device  of  the  order  of 
the  Star  of  India  are  borne  in  the  centre.  Colonial  governors  fly 
it  with  the  badge  of  their  colony  displayed  in  the  centre.  Diplo- 
matic representatives  use  it  with  the  royal  arms  in  the  centre. 
As  a  military  flag,  it  is  flown  over  fortresses  and  headquarters, 
and  on  all  occasions  of  military  ceremonial.  Hoisted  at  the 
mainmast  of  a  man-of-war  it  is  the  flag  of  an  admiral  of  the 
fleet. 

Militaiy  flags  in  the  shape  of  regimental  standards  and  colours, 
and  flags  used  for  signalling,  are  described  elsewhere,  and  it  will 
here  be  only  necessary  to  deal  with  the  navy  and  admiralty 
flags. 

The  origin  of  the  three  ensigns — ^the  red,  white,  and  blue — 
had  its  genesis  in  the  navy.  In  the  days  of  huge  fleets,  sUch  as 
prevailed  in  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  navies,  there  were,  besides 
the  admiral  in  supreme  command,  a  vice-admiral  as  second  in 
command,  and  a  rear-admiral  as  third  in  command,  each  con- 
trolling his  own  particular  group  or  squadron.  These  were 
dmignarfd  centre,  van,  and  rear,  the  centre  ahnost  invariably 
being  commanded  by  the  admiral,  the  vice-admiral  taking  the 
van  and  the  rear-admiral  the  rear  squadron.  In  order  that  any 
vessel  in  any  group  could  distinguish  its  own  admiral's  ship, 
the  flagships  of  centre,  van,  and  rear  flew  respectively  a  plain 
red,  white,  or  blue  flag,  and  so  came  into  being  those  naval 
ranks  of  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  white, 
and  bhie  which  continued  down  to  as  late  as  1864.  As  the 
admiral  in  supreme  command  flew  the  union  at  the  main,  there 
was  no  rank  of  admiral  of  the  red,  and  it  was  not  until  November 
1805  that  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  red  was  added  to  the  navy 
as  a  tptdal  compliment  to  reward  Trafalgar.  About  1652,  so 
that  each  individual  ship  in  the  squadron  should  be  distinguish- 
able as  well  as  the  flagships,  each  vessel  carried  a  large  red, 
white,  or  blue  flag  according  as  to  whether  she  belonged  to  the 
centre,  van,  or  rear,  each  flag  having  in  the  left-huid  upper 
comer  a  canton,  as  it  is  termed,  of  white  bearing  the  St  George's 
cross.  These  fl^gs  were  called  ensigns,  and  it  is,  of  course,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  union  with  Scotland  was  for  the  time  dissolved 
that  they  bore  only  the  St  George's  cross.  Even  when  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  restored  the  Hatus  quo  the  cross  of  St 
George  still  remained  alone  on  the  ensign,  and  it  was  not  altered 
until  1707  when  the  bill  for  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland 
passed  the  English  parliament.  In  1801,  when  Ireland  joined 
the  Union,  the  flag,  of  course,  became  as  we  know  it  to-day.  All 
these  thitc  ensigns  belonged  to  the  royal  navy,  and  continued 
to  do  so  until  1864,  but  as  far  back  as  1 707  ships  of  the  mercantile 
marine  were  instructed  to  fly  the  red  ensign.  As  ironclads 
replaced  the  wooden  vessels  and  fleets  became  smaller  the 
inconvenience  of  three  naval  ensigns  was  manifest,  and  in  1864 
the  grades  of  flag  officer  were  reduced  again  to  admiral,  vice- 
admiral,  and  rear-admiral,  and  the  navy  abandoned  the  use 
of  the  red  and  blue  ensigns,  retaining  only  the  white  ensign  as 
its  distinctive  flag.  The  mercantile  marine  retained  the  red 
ensign  which  they  were  already  using,  whilst  the  blue  ensign 
was  allotted  to  vessels  employol  on  the  public  service  whether 
home  or  colonial. 

The  white  ensign  is  therefore  essentially  the  flag  of  the  royal 
navy.  It  should  not  be  flown  anywhere  or  on  any  occasion 
except  by  a  ship  (or  shore  establishment)  of  the  royal  navy, 
with  but  one  exception.  By  a  grant  of  William  IV.  dating  from 
1839  vessels  belonging  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  the  chief 
of  all  yacht  clubs,  are  allowed,  to  fly  the  white  ensign.  From 
1831  to  1829  ships  of  the  squadron  flew  the  red  ensign,  as  that  of 
highest  dignity,  but  as  it  was  also  used  by  merchant  ships,  they 
then  obtained  the  grant  of  the  white  ensign  as  being  more 
distinctive.  Some  few  other  yacht  clubs  flew  it  until  1842,  when 
the  privilege  was  withdrawn  by  an  admiralty  minute.  By  some 
oversight  the  order  was  not  conveyed  to  the  Royal  Western 
of  Ireland,  whose  ships  flew  the  white  ensign  until  in  1857  the 
usage  was  stopped.  Since  that  date  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron 
has  alone  had  the  privilege.  Any  vessel  of  any  sort  flying  the 
white  ensign,  or  pennant,  of  the  navy  is  committing  a  grave 
ofl^eoce,  and  ihe  ship  can  be  boarded  by  any  officer  of  His 


Majesty's  service,  the  colours  seised,  the  vessel  reported  to  the 
authorities,  and  a  penalty  inflicted  on  the  owners  or  captain  or 
both.  The  penalty  incimd  is  £500  fine  for  each  offence,  as 
hud  down  in  the  73rd  section  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894. 
In  1883  Lord  Annesley's  yacht,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron,  was  detained  at  the  Dardanelles  in  consequence  of 
her  flying  the  white  ensign  of  the  royal  navy  which  brought  her 
under  the  category  of  a  man-of-war,  and  no  foreign  man-of-war 
is  allowed  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  without  first  obtaining  an 
imperial  trade.  Since  then  owners  belonging  to  the  squadron 
have  been  warned  that  they  must  either  sail  their  ships  through 
the  straits  under  the  red  ensign  common  to  all  ships  British 
owned,  or  obtain  imperial  permission  if  they  wish  to  display 
the  white  ensign. 

Besides  the  white  ensign  the  ship  of  war  flies  a  long  streamer 
from  the  matntopgallant  masthead.  This,  which  is  called  a 
pennant,  is  flown  only  by  ships  in  commission;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  sign  of  command^  and  is  first  hoisted  when  a  captain  com- 
missions his  ship.  The  pennant,  which  was  really  the  old 
"  pennoncell,"  was  of  three  colours  for  the  whole  of  its  length, 
and  towards  the  end  left  separate  in  two  or  three  tails,  and  so 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  great  wars  in  1816.  Now,  however, 
the  pennant  is  a  long  white  streamer  with  the  St  George's  cross 
in  the  iimer  portion  close  to  the  mast.  Pennants  have  been 
carried  by  men-of-war  from  the  earliest  times,  prior  to  1653  at 
the  yard-arm,  but  since  that  date  at  the  maintopgallant  mast- 
head. 

The  blue  ensign  is  exclusively  the  flag  of  the  public  service 
other  than  the  royal  navy,  and  is  as  well  the  flag  of  the  royal 
naval  reserve.  It  is  flown  also  by  certain  authorized  vessels 
of  the  British  mercantile  marine,  the  conditions  governing  this 
privilege  being  that  the  captain  and  a  certain  specified  portion 
of  the  officers  and  crew  shall  belong  to  the  ranks  of  the  royal 
naval  reserve.  When  flown  by  ships  belonging  to  British 
government  offices  the  seal  or  badge  of  the  office  is  displayed 
in  the  fly.  For  example,  hired  transports  fly  it  with  the  yeUow 
anchor  in  the  fly;  the  marine  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  in  the  fly  the  device  of  a  ship  under  sail;  the  telegraph 
branch  of  the  post-office  shows  in  the  fly  a  device  representing 
Father  Hme  with  his  hour-^lass  shattered  by  lightning;  the 
ordnance  department  displays  upon  the  fly  a  shield  with  a 
cannon  and  cannon  baUs  upon  it.  Certain  yacht  dubs  are  also 
authorized  by  ^)edal  admiralty  warrant  to  fly  the  blue  ensign. 
Some  of  these  display  it  plain;  others  show  in  the  fly  the  distinc- 
tive badge  of  the  club.  Consuls-general,  consuls  and  consular 
agents  also  have  a  right  to  fly  the  blue  ensign,  the  distinguishing 
badge  in  their  case  being  the  royal  arms. 

The  red  ensign  is  the  distinguishing  flag  of  the  British  merchant 
service,  and  spedal  orders  to  this  effect  were  issued  by  Queen 
Anne  in  1707,  and  again  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1864.  Tlie  order 
of  Queen  Anne  directed  that  merchant  vessels  should  fly  a  red 
flag  "  with  a  Union  Jack  described  in  a  canton  at  the  upper 
comer  thereof  next  the  staff,"  and  this  is  probably  the  first 
time  that  the  term  "  Union  Jack  "  was  officially  used.  In  some 
cases  those  yacht  clubs  which  fly  the  red  ensign  change  it  slightly 
from  that  flown  by  the  merchant  service,  for  they  are  allowed 
to  display  the  badge  of  the  dub  in  the  fly.  Colonial  merchant- 
men usually  display  the  ordinary  red  ensign,  but,  provided  they 
have  a  warrant  of  authorization  from  the  admiralty,  they  can 
use  the  ensign  with  the  badge  of  the  colony  in  the  fly. 

In  regard  to  ensigns  it  is  important  to  remember  that  they 
are  purely  maritime  flags,  and  though  the  role  is  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  the  only  flag  that  a  private 
individual  or  a  corporation  has  a  right  to  display  on  shore  is  the 
national  flag,  the  Union  Jack,  in  its  plain  condition  and  without 
any  emblazonment. 

There  are  two  other  British  sea  flags  which  are  worthy  of 
brief  notice.  These  are  the  admiralty  flag  and  the  flag  of  the 
master  of  Trinity  House.  The  admiralty  flag  is  a  plain  red 
flag  with  a  clear  anchor  in  the  centre  in  yellow.  In  a  sense  it  is 
a  national  flag,  for  the  sovereign  hoists  it  when  afloat  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  royal  standard  and  the  Union  Jack.    It  would 
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appear  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  duke  of  York  as  lord  high 
admiraf,  who  flew  it  when  the  sovereign  was  afloat  and  had  the 
royal  standard  flying  in  another  ship.  When  a  board  of  com- 
missioners was  appointed  to  execute  the  office  of  lord  high 
admiral  this  was  the  flag  adopted,  and  in  1691  we  find  the 
admiralty,  minuting  the  navy  board,  then  a  subordinate  depart- 
ment, "  requiring  and  directing  it  to  cause  a  fitting  red  silk 
flag,  with  the  anchor  and  cable  therein,  to  be  provided  against 
Tuesday  morning  next,  for  the  barge  belonging  to  this  board." 
In  1725,  presumably  as  being  more  pretty  and  artistic,  the  cable 
in  the  device  was  twisted  round  the  stock  of  the  anchor.  It 
was  thus  made  into  a  "  foul  anchor,"  the  thing  of  all  others  that 
a  sailor  most  hates,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  fixst  lord 
at  the  time,  the  earl  of  Berkeley,  was  himself  a  sailor.  The 
anchor  retained  its  unseamanlike  appearance,  and  was  not 
"  cleared  *'  till  181 5,  and  even  to  this  day  the  buttons  of  the 
naval  uniform  bear  a  "  foul  anchor."  The  "  anchor  "  flag  is 
solely  the  emblem  of  an  administrative  board;  it  does  not  carry 
the  executive  or  combatant  functions  which  are  vested  in  the 
royal  standard,  the  union  or  an  admiral's  flag,  but  on  two 
occasions  it  has  been  made  use  of  as  an  executive  flag.  In  171 9 
the  eui  of  Berkeley,  who  at  the  time  was  hot  only  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  but  vice-admiral  of  England,  obtained  the 
special  permission  of  George  I.  to  hoist  it  at  the  main  instead  of 
the  union  flag.  Again  in  1869,  when  Mr  Childers,  then  fixst 
lord,  accompanied  by  some  members  of  his  board,  went  on 
board  the  "  Agincourt "  he  hoisted  the  admiralty  flag  and  took 
command  of  the  combined  Mediterranean  and  Channel  squadrons, 
thus  superseding  the  flags  of  the  two  distinguished  officers  who 
at  the  tim^  were  in  command  of  these  squadrons^  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  throughout  the  navy  there  was  a  very 
distinct  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  innovation.  When  the 
admiralty  flag  is  flown  by  the  sovereign  it  is  hoisted  at  the  fore, 
his  own  standard  being  of  course  at  the  main,  and  the  union  at 
the  miczen. 

The  flag  of  the  master  of  the  Trinity  House  is  the  red  cross 
of  St  George  on  its  white  ground,  but  with  an  ancient  ship  on 
the  waves  in  each  quarter;  in  the  centre  is  a  shield  with  a 
precisely  similar  device  and  surmounted  by  a  lion. 

The  sign  of  a  British  admiral's  command  afloat  h  always 
the  same.  It  is  the  St  George's  cross.  Of  old  it  was  borne 
on  the  main,  the  fore,  or  the  mizzen,  according  as  to  whether 
the  officer  to  whom  it  pertained  was  admiral,  vice-admiral, 
or  rear-admiral,  but,  as  ironclads  superseded  wooden  ships, 
and  a  single  pole  mast  took  the  place  of  the  old  three  masts, 
a  different  method  of  indicating  rank  was  necessitated.  To-day 
the  flag  of  an  admiral  is  a  square  one,  the  |dain  St  George's 
cross.  When  flown  by  a  vice-admiral  it  bears  a  red  ball  on  the 
while  ground  in  the  upper  canton  next  to  the  staff;  if  flown 
by  a  rear-admiral  there  is  a  red  ball  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
cantons.  As  nowadays  most  battleships  have  two  masts,  the 
admiral's  flag  is  hoisted  at  the  one  which  has  no  masthead 
semaphore.  The  admiral's  flag  is  always  a  square  one,  but  that 
of  a  commodore  is  a  broad  white  pennant  with  the  St  George's 
cross.  If  the  commodore  be  first  dass  the  flag  is  plain;  if  of 
the  second  class  the  flag  has  a  red  ball  in  the  upper  canton  next 
to  the  staff.  The  same  system  of  differentiating  rank  prevails 
in  most  navies,  though  very  often  a  star  takes  the  place  of  the  balL 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  indications  of  rank  are  differently 
shown.  For  instance,  both  in  the  Russian  and  Japanese  navies 
the  distinction  is  made  by  a  line  of  colour  on  the  upper  or  lower 
edges  of  the  flag. 

The  flags  of  the  British  colonies  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
mother  country,  but  differentiated  by  the  badge  of  the  colony 
being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  flag  if  it  is  the  Union  Jack,  or 
in  the  fly  if  it  be  the  blue  or  red  ensign.  Examples  of  these  are 
shown  in  the  Plate,  where  the  blue  ensign  illustrated  is  that  of 
New  Zealand,  the  device  of  the  colony  being  the  southern  cross 
in  the  fly.  Precisely  the  same  flag,  with  a  large  six-pointed 
star,  emblematic  of  the  six  states  immediately  under  the  union, 
forms  the  flag  of  the  federated  commonwealth  of  Australia. 
The  red  ensign  shown  is  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the 


device  in  the  fly  being  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Dominion. 
As  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  the  representative  of  royalty, 
flies  the  Union  Jack  with  a  harp  in  the  centre,  or  the  viceroy 
of  India  flies  the  same  flag  with,  in  the  centre,  the  badge  of  the 
order  of  the  Star  of  India,  so  too  colonial  governors  or  high 
commissioners  fly  the  union  flag  with  the  arms  of  the  odony 
they  preside  over  on  a  white  shield  in  the  centre  and  surrounded 
by  a  laurel  wreath.  In  the  case  of  Canada  the  wreath,  however, 
is  not  of  laurel  but  of  maple,  which  is  the  special  emblem  of  the 
Dominion. 

French. — ^To  come  to  flags  of  other  countries,  nowhere  have 
historical  events  caused  so  much  change  in  the  standards  and 
national  ensigns  of  a  country  as  in  the  case  of  France.  The 
oriflamme  and  the  Chape  de  St  Martin  were,  succeeded  at  the 
end  of  the  i6th  century,  when  Henry  III.,  the  last  of  the  house 
of  Valois,  came  to  the  throne,  by  the  white  standard  powdered 
mth  fleurs-de-lis.  This  in  turn  gave  place  to  the  famous  tricolour. 
The  tricolour  was  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but 
the  origin  of  thb  flag  and  its  colours  is  a  disputed  question. 
Some  maintain  that  the  intention  was  to  combine  in  the  flag 
the  blue  of  the  Chape  de  St  Martin,  the  red  of  the  oriflamme, 
and  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons.  By  others  the  colours  are 
said  to  be  those  of  the  city  of  Paris.  Yet  again,  other  authorities 
assert  that  the  flag  is  copied  from  the  shield  of  the  Orleans  family 
as  it  appeared  after  Philippe  £galit£  had  knocked  off  tht  fleurs- 
de-lis.  The  tricolour  is  divided  vertically  into  three  parts  of  equal 
width — blue,  white  and  red,  the  red  forming  the  fly,  the  white 
the  middle,  and  the  blue  the  hoist  of  the  flag  During  the  fixst 
and  second  empires  the  tricolour  became  the  imperial  standard, 
but  in  the  centre  of  the  white  stripe  was  placed  the  eagle,  whilst 
all.  three  stripes  were  richly  powdered  over  with  the  golden  bees 
of  the  Napoleons.  The  tricolour  is  now  the  sole  flag  of  France. 

American. — Before  the  Dedaration  of  Independence  the 
flags  of  those  colonies  which  now  form  the  United  Sutcs  of 
America  were  very  various.  In  the  eariy  days  of  New  £n|^nd 
the  Puritans  objected  to  the  red  cross  of  St  Geoiige,  not  from 
any  disloyalty  to  the  mother  country,  but  from  a  conscientious 
objection  to  what  they  deemed  an  idolatrous  symbol.  By  the 
year  1700  most  of  the  colonies  had  devised  badges  to  distinguish 
thdr  vessels  from  those  of  England  and  of  each  other.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  revolution  each  state  adopted  a  flag  of  its 
own;  thus,  that  of  Massachusetts  bore  a  pine  tree.  South 
Carolina  diisplayed  a  rattlesnake,  New  York  had  a  white  flag 
with  a  black  beaver,  and  Rhode  Island  a  white  flag  with  a  blue 
anchor  upon  it.  Even  af^  the  Dedaration  of  Independence, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  latter  under- 
went many  changes  in  the  manner  of  their  arrangement  before 
taking  the  position  at  present  established.  Ini  7  75  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  a  single  flag  f<ff  the 
thirteen  states.  It  recommended  that  the  union  be  retained 
in  the  upper  comer  next  to  the  staff,  the  remainder  of  the  fidd 
of  the  flag  to  be  of  thirteen  horizontally  disposed  stripes,  alter- 
natdy  red  and  white.  This  flag,  curiously  enough,  was  preasdy 
the  same  as  the  flag  of  the  old  Honourable  East  India  Company 
(On  the  14th  of  June  1777  congress  resolved  "  that  the  fli^ 
of  the  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  fidd« 
representing  a  new  constellation."  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
national  flag,  but  at  first,  as  the  number  of  the  stripes  were 
unequal,  the  flag  very  often  varied,  sometimes  having  seven 
white  and  six  red  stripes,  and  at  other  times  seven  red  and  six 
white,  and  it  was  not  for  some  considerable  time  that  it  was 
authoriutively  laid  down  that  the  latter  arrangement  was  the 
one  to  be  adopted.  It  has  also  been  hdd  that  the  stars  and 
stripes  of  the  American  national  flag,  as  well  as  the  eagle,  were 
suggested  by  the  crest  and  arms  of  the  Washingon  family 
The  latter  supposition  is  absurd,  for  the  Washington  crest  was  a 
raven.  The  Washington  arms  were  a  white  shield  having  two 
horizontal  red  bars,  and  above  these  a  row  of  three  red  starv 
This  might,  by  a  stretch  of  imagination,  be  supposed  to  have 
inspired  the  original  idea  of  the  flag  which  was  that  each  state 
in  the  Union  should  be  represented  in  the  national  flag  by  a  star 


>  Ibe  Uniofi 


ind  uripe.    Nitunlly  other  lUla 
opccled  the  ume   privile^.    Aftci 

Kenluclcy  in  1J91  hid  cnlend  the  Union,  inc  lun  uul  ilnpei 
Ten  daubed  in  number  from  thirteen  to  fiEtceo.  L&leroa  other 
Itatea  Joined,  uid  loon  the  flag  cune  to  conjisl  oE  twenty  %tMn 
■nd  tuipet.  It  wu,  however,  found  objeclianable  to  be  OHI- 
naatly  dtering  the  uiionil  Big,  ud  in  the  year  iSiS  it  wu 
dcten&lBcd  to  go  back  to  the  original  thirteen  atiipes,  but  to 
pUc«  t.  %Xti  for  each  itite  ia  ibe  blue  union  culon  in  the  top 
comet  of  the  Big  next  the  114B.  Thus  the  itui  alwayt  ihow  the 
euct  nnmbec  of  itilo  that  an  hi  the  Union,  whilit  the  Uripei 
denote  the  oHgina]  number  ol  the  $tatci  that  formed  the  union.' 
The  presidrniial  fl«g  ol  the  preudent  oC  the  United  Stats  ii 
an  eaile  on  a  blue  field,  be&ring  on  in  bieaat  a  ihieid  diq>laying 
Mripes,  and  above  the  national  potto  E  fturibus  uuum,  and  a 
dttignof  the  itaraof  the  orisiiial  thirteen  nates  of  theunioii. 

OUkt  Cmmtriti. — Tbe  matt  genenl  and  iiopoftant  of  the 
wlaat  oatiooal  Sagt  are  fiiured  in  the  PUte.  In  the  top  line 
lepresenttoi  Great  Britain  are  ihown  the  royal  Mandatd,  the 
Vmaa  Jack  (the  natioiul  Bag),  the  white  enaign  of  the  toyal 
navy,  the  blue  enilsn  of  fovcmmtnt  wrvice.and  the  red  en^ga 
of  the  coDUDcrdal  marine^  colonial  flags  being  abown  in  the  att 
of  the  (wo  latter  enaigna.  The  two  Japanne  flagi  ahown  are  the 
raaD4f-war  eoiign — a  riaing  tun,  generally  known  aa  the  aun- 
bunt— and  the  flag  of  the  mercantile  marine,  in  which  the  red  ball 
i(  uied  without  the  rayt  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  while 
field.  The  imperial  ilandard  of  Japan  iia  gt^den  chryaanthemum 
on  a  red  Add.  It  ia  euential  that  the  chryaanthemum  ihould 
iflvariahly  have  iljteen  petala.  -Heraldry  in  Japan  Ea  of  a  Bmpler 
character  than  that  of  Europe,  and  is  practically  limited  to  the 
employment  of  "  Mon,"  which  correspond  very  nearly  to  the 
"  seals  "  ol  European  heraldry.  The  great  families  of  Japan 
poMEii  at  least  one,  and  in  many  cases  even  three,  "  Mon." 
Tbe  imperial  family  use  two,  the  one  JCiihi  me  it  Utm  (the  august 
chrysintbEnum  crest)  and  iCiri  no  to  Uim  (the  aufust  KiH 
crest).  The  first  r 
and,  although  the 
ia  not  necesurily 

of  petal)  less  or  more  than  aiiteea.  The  second  IrDperiil "  Moo  " 
is  compoaed  of  three  leave*  and  three  flower  spikes  of  the  Kiii 
iPatdnma  iuferiatit).  This,  however,  is  doc  displayed  as  an 
official  emblem,  that  being  reserved  for  the  chryiaothemum. 
Tbe  Kiri  is  used  for  more  private  purposea.  For  example,  the 
chryiantbcmum  figures  in  Ihe  imperial  standard,  and  the  Kiri 
"  Uon  "  adorns  the  hatneaa  of  the  emperor's  horse*.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  chrysanthemum  crest  did  not  ori^nally  repre- 
sent the  chryianlbemum  flower  at  all  but  the  sun  with  sixteen 
rays,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  (he  "sun-bunt"  Oag  the 
sun's  rays  are  sinMn  in  number.  The  use  of  the  number  sixteen 
is  probably  tncetble  to  Chinese  geomintic  ideaa. 


resents  the  siiteen-petalled  chrylutbemum, 
le  of  the  chrysanthemum  flower  as  I  badge 
infined  to  the  imperial  family,  they  alone 
;  the  siitctn-peldicd  forts.    II  used  by  any 
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Before  me  floali  my  Rig  of  black  and  white  1 
Soaay  Iheie  coiourv  floating  in  your  light." 
The  mficaBiDe  mtiine  tricolour  of  black,  white  and  red  la  em- 
Miniiiic  of  the  joining  of  tbe  Hoheniollem  black  and  while  with 

was  einSitidBl  (November  istb.  1M7)  u  ibe  cUh  of  ih*  Aualro- 

Th*  Ceiua  imperial  standard  has  the  iron  cross  with  its  white 
bolder  disobyed  on  a  yellow  field,  diapered  over  in  each  of  tbe  lour 
qutrtn  with  Ihne  Uack  tagleaand  a  crown.     In  the  centre  of  the 
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ind  lurmunded  by  a  coHar  of  t^  Order  et  ibe  Black  Eade.  Id  the 
Iciurirnis  of  the  crown  ait  the  legend  GMmU  itnt  iSja.  The  United 
states  flao  and  the  tricolour  of  F ranre  have  already  been  fully  dealt 


he  nc»  depicted  are  ihi 
^uct'i^of  the  green  half 
n.  The  .hieldi  with  which 


npiie.     In  the  latter  the 
r%  tbe  combuation  of  the 
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doubte-beadcd  eagle,  on  the  breau  and  winn  of  which  are  imposed 
thiclds  bearing  the  arms  of  thepnivliicei  at  the  empire.    The  flag 

Iiiingles  with  (heir  apices  altem^iely  inwudi  and  ouiwardi.  those 
(.i^h  Ibeir  alia  painting  inwnrdi  being  alternately  yellow  and 
Khite.  (he  otben  aftenulely  icar^  and  black. 

The  green,  white  and  red  Italian  tricolour  wu  adopted  in  1S03, 
•  hen  Napoleon  I.  (Drmcd  Italy  into  one  kingdum.  It  wii  adopted 
i([^in  In  1848  by  (he  Mationatina  of  tbe  peninsula,  accepted  by  ibe 
king  of  Sardinia,  and.  cbareed  by  him  with  the  arms  of  Savoy,  it 
bKame  tbe  flag  of  a  united  Italy.  Tbe  nin-of.war  Hag  is  pcecnely 
limllar  to  that  of  the  mercantile  marine.  euvDt  that  in  Ihe  eaie  rl 
er  the  shield  of  Savoy  is  I 
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FLAG 


navy.  The  mercantile  marine  flag  is  preciacly  similar;  but  rectai^Iar 
instead  of  being  swallow>tailcd.  The  Sweatsh  flag  is  a  yellow  cross 
on  a  blue  ground.  When  flown  from  a  man-of-war  it  is  forked  as 
in  the  Danish,  but  the  longer  arm  of  the  cross  b  not  cut  off  but 
pointed,  thus  making  it  a  three-pointed  flag  as  illustrated.  For  the 
mercantile  marine  the  flag  is  rectangular.  When  Norway  separated 
from  Dennurk  in  1814,  the  first  flag  was  red  with  a  white  cross  on  it, 
and  the  arms  of  Norway  in  the  upper  comer  of  the  hoist,  but  as  this 
was  found  to  resemble  too  closely  the  Danish  flag,  a  blue  cross 
with  a  white  border  was  substituted  for  the  red  cross.  This,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  the  Danish  flag  with  a  blue  cross  imposed  upon  the 
white  one.  For  a  man-of-war  the  flag  b  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
Sweden  in  shape;  that  is  to  say,  converted  from  the  lecungular 
into  the  three-pointed  design,  while  Sweden  and  Norway^  remained 
united  the  flag  of  each  remained  distinct,  but  each  bore  in  the  top 
canton  of  the  hoist  a  union  device,  being  the  combination  of  the 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  national  colours  and  crosses.  In  each  of  the 
three  above  nationalities  the  flag  used  for  a  royal  standard  is  the 
man-of-war  flag  with  the  royal  arms  imposed  on  the  centre  of  the 
cross. 

The  Belgian  tricolour  is  vertical,  the  stripes  being  black  next  the 
hoist,  yellow  in  the  nntre  and  rea  in  the  ny.  That  df  the  Nether- 
lands IS  a  horizontal  triodour,  red  above,  white  in  the  centre  and 
blue  below.  In  both  countries  the  same  flag  is  common  to  both  navy 
and  mercantile  marine,  but  when  the  flag  is  used  as  a  royal  standard 
the  royal  arms  are  displayed  in  the  central  stripe.  The  black, 
yellow  and  red  of  the  Belgian  flag  are  the  cdours  of  the  duchy  of 
Brabant,  and  were  adoptedin  1831  when  the  monarchy  was  founded. 
The  orieinal  Dutch  colours  adopted  when  Holland  declared  its 
independence  were  orann,  white  and  blue,  the  colours  of  the  house 
of  Oran^,  and  when  and  now  the  orange  became  red  is  not  quite  clear, 
though  It  was  certainly  prior  to  1643. 

The  blue  and  white  which  form  the  colouring  of  the  Greek  flag 
shown  in  our  illustration  are  the  colours  of  the  house  of  Bavaria, 
and  were  adopted  in  1833,  when  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  was  elected 
to  the  throne  of  Greece.  The  stripes  are  nine  in  number— five  blue 
and  four  white — with,  in  the  upper  comer  of  the  hoist,  a  canton 
bearing  a  white  cross  on  a  blue  ground.  The  flag  for  the  royal  navy 
b  similar  to  that  flown  by  the  mercantite  marine,  with  the  exception 
that  it  has  the  addition  of  a  golden  crown  in  the  centre  of  the  cross. 
The  royal  standard  b  a  blue  flag  with  a  white  cross,  on  the  (xntre 
of  which  the  royal  arms  are  impost.  The  cross  b  exactly  similar 
to  that  in  the  Danbh  flag,  that  is  to  say,  the  arms  of  the  cross  are 
not  of  equal  length,  the  shorter  end  being  in  the  hmst  of  the  flag. 

The  very  simple  flag  of  Switzerland  b  one  of  great  antiquity,  for 
it  was  the  emblem  of  the  nation  as  far  back  as  IA3Q,  and  prooably 
considerably  earlier.  In  addition  to  the  nationalug  of  the  Swiss 
confederation,  each  canton  has  its  own  cantonal  colours.  In  each 
case  the  flag  has  its  stripes  disposed  horizontally.  Basel,  for  instance, 
is  half  bteck.  half  white;  Berae,  half  black,  half  red;  Glarus,  red, 
black  and  white.  &c.,  ftc. 

The  Turkish  crescent  moon  and  star  were  the  device  adopted  by 
Mahomet  II.  when  he  captured  Constantinople  in  1453.  Onginally 
they  were  the  symbol  of  Diana,  the  patroness  of  Byzantium,  and 
were  adopted  by  the  Ottomans  as  a  triumj^,  for  thiey  had  always 
been  the  special  emblem  of  Constantinople,  and  even  now  in  Moscow 
and  elsewhere  the  crescent  emblem  and  the  croes  may  be  seen 
combined  in  Russian  churches,  the  crescent  badge,  of  course,  indicat- 
ing the  Byzantine  origin  of  the  Russian  church.  The  symbol  origin- 
ated at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople  by  Philip  the  ^ther 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  a  nijght  attempt  of  the  besiegers  to 
undermine  the  walU  was  betrayed  by  the  light  of  a  crescent  moon, 
a'nd  in  acknowledgment  of  their  escape  the  Byzantines  raised  a 
sutue  to  Diana,  and  made  her  badge  the  symbol  of  the  city.  Both 
the  man-of-war  and  mercantile  marine  flags  are  the  same,  but  the 
imperial  standard  of  the  sultan  b  scariet,  and  bears  in  its  centre 
the  device  of  the  reifpiiing  sovereign.  Thb  device  b  known  as  the 
"  Tughra,"  and  consists  of  the  name  of  the  sultan,  the  title  of  khan, 
and  the  epithet  al-Muxaffar  Daima,  which  means  "  the  ever  vic- 
torious." The  origin  of  the  "  Tughra  '*  b  that  the  sultan  Murad  I., 
who  was  not  of  scholariy  parts,  signed  a  treaty  by  wetting  hb  open 
hand  with  ink,  and  pressing  it  on  the  paper,  the  first,  second  and 
third  fingers  making  smears  close  together,  the  thumb  and  fourth 
finder  l^vin^  marlu  apart.  Within  the  marla  thus  made  the 
scnbes  wrote  in  the  name  of  Murad,  hb  title,  and  the  epithet  above 
quoted.  The  "  Tughra  "  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  14th 
century.  The  smaller  characters  in  the  "  Tughra  "  change,  of  course, 
on  the  accession  of  every  fresh  sovereign,  but  the  leading  form  of  the 
device  always  remains  the  same,  namely,  rounded  lines  to  the  left 
denoting  the  thumb,  lines  to  the  right  denoting  where  the  little 
finger  made. impression,  and  three  upright  lines  indicating  the  other 
fingen. 

The  Mahommedan  states  tributary  to  Turkey  also  dbplay  the 
crescent  and  star.  Morocco,  Muscat  and  other  Arab  states  where 
they  use  an  ensip  dbplay  a  red  flag,  that  of  the  Zanzibar  protectorate 
having  the  British  union  in  the  centre  of  the  red  field. 

The  Persbn  flag  b  white  with  a  border,  green  on  the  upper  edge 
of  the  flaff  and  in  the  fly.  and  red  in  the  hobt  and  on  the  lower  edge. 
On  the  white  ground  are  the  lion  and  sun. 

The  flag  of  biam  b  a  white  elephant  on  a  red  ground.    That  of 


Korea,  a  white  flag  with,  in  the  centre,  a  ball,  half  red,  half  bln^ 
the  colours  being  curiously  intermixed,  the  whole  being  precisely 
as  if  two  large  commas  of  equal  size,  one  red  and  the  otber  blue, 
were  united  to  form  a  complete  circle. 

The  Chinese  flag  b  a  yellow  one,  bearing  on  it  the  emblem  of  the 
dragon  devouring  the  sun.  As  at  present  used,  it  b  a  aqnare  flag, 
but  an  earlier  version  was  a  triangular  right-angled  flag,  honted  wi£ 
the  right-angle  in  the  base  of  the  hoist.  Tl>e  merdiant  il«g  b  red 
with  a  yellow  ball  in  the  centre. 

Among  the  South  American  republics  the  Brazilbn  flag  b  peculiac 
inasmuch  as  it  b  the  only  national  flaj;  which  carries  a  motto. 

Mexico  flies  precisely  the  same  tnoolour  as  Italy,  but  fdain  in 
the  case  of  the  merchant  ensign,  and  charged  on  thie  central  stripe 
with  the  Mexican  arms  (as  illustrated)  when  flown  as  a  man-of-war 
ensign. 

The  Argentine  flag  b  as  illustrated  flown  by  the  navy.  but.  when 
used  by  the  mercantile  marine,  the  sun  emblazoned  on  the  central 
white  stripe  b  omitted,  the  flag  otherwise  being  precisely  the  same. 

The  Venezuelan  flag  shown  b  also  that  of  the  navy.  The  flag  of  the 
mercantile  marine  b  the  same,  but  the  shield  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  state  b  not  introduced  into  the  yellow  top  stripe  in  the  comer 
near  the  hmst,  as  in  the  naval  flag. 

The  Chilean  ensign  illustrated  is  used  alike  by  men-of-war  and 
vesseb  in  the  mercantile  marine,  but,  when  flown  as  the  standard  of 
the  president,  the  Chilean  arms  and  supporten  are  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  flag. 

The  plain  red,  white,  red  in  verttcal  stripes,  b  the  flag  of  the  nier> 
cantile  marine  of  Pern,  and  becomes  the  naval  ensign  ■when  charged 
on  the  central  strifie^th  the  Peruvbn  arms  as  shown  in  our  ilhi^ 
tration.  In  fact,  in  neariy  evoy  case  with  the  South  Americaa 
republics,  the  ordinary  mercantile  marine  flag  becomes  that  of  the 
war  navy  by  the  addition  of  the  national  arms,  and  in  sooie  rmsrs  b 
used  in  the  same  way  as  a  preudential  flas. 

In  nearly  every  case  the  'flags  of  the  lesser  American  republict 
are  tricolours,  and  in  a  very  great  many  of  them  the  flags  are  by  no 
means  such  combinations  as  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  l^ath 
pean  herakis.  All  flag  devising  shoukl  be  in  accordance  with 
heraldic  laws,  and  one  oS  the  most  important  of  these  b  tlut  cohwr 
shoukl  not  be  placed  on  colour,  nor  metal  on  metal,  yclk>w  in  blazooy 
being  the  equivalent  of  gold  and  white  of  silver.  Hence,  properly 
devised  tricolours  are  such  as,  forexamfrfe,  those  of  France,  where 
the  red  and  blue  are  divided  by  white,  or  Bdgium,  where  the  black 
and  red  are  divided  by  yellow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yellow,  bloe. 
red  of  Venezuela  b  heraldicaUy  an  abomination. 

Manufadure  and  Miscdlaneous  Uses, — ^Flags,  the  manufactuie 
of  which  b  quite  a  large  industry,  are  almost  invariably  made 
from  bunting,  a  very  light,  tough  and  durable  wodDen  matcriaL 
The  regulation  bunting  as  used  in  the  navy  b  made  in  9  in. 
widths,  and  the  flag  classes  in  size  according  to  the  number  of 
breadths  of  bunting  of  which  it  b  composed.  The  great  centre 
of  the  manufacture  of  flags,  as  far  as  the  royal  navy  b  oonoeioed, 
b  the  dockyard  at  Chatham.  Ensigns  and  Jacks  are  made  in 
different  sizes;  the  burgest  ensign  made  b  33  ft.  long  by  i6|  tu 
in  width;  the  largest  Jack  issued  b  34  ft.  long  and  xa  ft.  wide. 

The  dimensions  of  a  flag  according  to  heraldxy  ahould  be 
either  square  or  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  and  it  is  thb 
latter  dimension  that  b  used  in  the  navy  and  generally. 

Signalling  flags  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Sicnal),  and  here 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  make  brief  allusion  to  aome  inter- 
national customs  with  regard  to  the  use  of  flags  to  indicate 
certain  purposes.  For  long  a  blood-red  flag  has  always  been 
used  as  a  symbol  of  mutiny  or  of  revolution.  The  blac^  flag 
was  in  dasrs  gone  by  the  symbol  of  the  pirate;  to-day,  in  the  only 
case  in  which  it  survives^  it  b  flown  after  an  execation  to  indicate 
that  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  duly  carried  oat. 
AU  over  the  world  a  yellow  flag  b  the  signal  of  infectious  ■"■»*■* 
A  ship  hobts  it  to  denote  that  there  are  some  on  board  suffering 
from  3relIow  fever,  cholera  or  some  such  infectious  malady,  and 
it  remains  hobted  until  she  has  received  quarantine.  Thb  flag 
b  also  hobted  on  quarantine  sUUons.  The  white  flag  is  unxvcis- 
ally  used  as  a  flag  of  truce. 

At  the  sea  striking  of  the  flag  denotes  surrender.  When  the 
flag  of  one  country  b  placed  over  that  of  another  the  victory  of 
the  former  b  denoted,  hence  in  time  of  peace  it  would  be  an 
insult  to  hobt  the  flag  of  one  f  riemlly  nation  above  that  of  another. 
If  such  were  done  by  mbtake,  say  in  "  dressing  ship  "  for  instance, 
an  apology  would  have  to  be  made.  Thb  custom  of  boating 
the  flag  of  the  vanquished  beneath  that  of  the  victor  b  of  com- 
paratively modem  date,  as  up  to  about  a  century  ago  the  sign  of 
victory  was  to  trail  the  enemy's  flag  over  the  taffrail  in  the  water. 
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Each  national  flag  must  be  flown  from  its  own  flagstaff,  and  this 

is  often  seen  when  the  allied  forces  of  two  or  more  powers  are 

in  joint  occupation  of  a  town  or  territory.    To  denote  honour 

and  respect  a  flag  is  "  dipped."    Ships  at  sea  salute  each  other 

by  "  dipping  "  the  flag,  that  is  to  say,  by  running  it  smartly 

down  from  the  masthead,  and  then  as  quickly  replacing  it. 

When  troops  parade  before  the  sovereign  the  regimental  flags 

are  lowered  as  they  salute  him.    A  flag  flying  half-mast  high  is 

the  universal  symbol  of  mourning.    When  a  ship  has  to  make 

the  signal  of  distress,  this  b  done  by  hoisting  the  national  ensign 

reverMd,  that  is  to  say,  upside  down.    If  it  is  wished  to  accentuate 

the  imminence  of  the  danger  it  is  done  by  making  the  flag  into  a 

"  weft,"  that  is,  by  knotting  it  in  the  middle.    This  means  of 

showing  distress  at  sea  is  of  very  andent  usage,  for  in  naval 

works  written  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  we  find  the 

"  weft "  mentioned  as  a  method  of  showing  distress. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  Union  Jack  as  used  for  denoting 

nationality,  and  as  a  flag  of  command,  but  it  also  serves  many 

other  purposes.    For  instance,  if  a  court-martial  is  being  held 

on  bo^  any  ship  the  Union  Jack  is  displayed  whUe  the  court 

is  sitting,  iu  hoisting  being  accompanied  by  the  firing  of  a  gun. 

In  a  fleet  in  company  the  ship  that  has  the  guard  for  the  day 

flies  it.    With  a  white  border  it  forms  the  signal  for  a  pilot,  and 

in  this  case  is  known  as  a  Pilot  Jack.     In  all  combinations  of 

signalling  flags  which  denote  a  ship's  name  the  Union  Jack 

forms  a  unit.    Lastly,  it  figures  as  the  pall  of  every  sailor  or 

soldier  of  the  empire  who  receives  naval  or  military  honours 

at  his  funeral. 

BiBLiocftAPmr. — See  Ftais:  5mm  Atamnt  of  their  History  and 
Uses,  by  A.  MacGeorM  (i8«i);  National  Banners:  Their  History 
and  Construction^  t^  W.  Bland  (1802)  (one  of  a  aeries  of  Heraldic 
Tracts.  1850-1892,  Br.  Museum  Library,  No.  9906,  b.  9;  this 
pamphlet  gives  the  design  of  the  national  banners  of  St  George, 
M  Andrew  and  St  Patrick,  and  illustrates  and  tells  the  story  of  the 
composition  of  the  three  nags  into  the  great  union  flag,  commonly 
knownastheUnionJack) ;  Our  Flats:  ThetrOrigin,  Use  and  Traditions, 
by  Rear- Admiral  S.  Eardley-Wtlmot  (1901).  an  excellent  treatise, 
historical  and  narrative,  on  all  the  flags  of  the  British  empire;  A 
History  of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  (Boston.  1872).  by  G.  H. 
Preble;  nats  of  the  World:  Their  History,  Blasonry  and  Associations, 
by  Edward  llulme,  F.L.S.^  F.S.A.  (1897).  a  most  complete  mono- 
graph 00  the  subject,  illustrated  with  a  very  complete  senes  of  plates ; 
Admiralty  Booh  of  Flags  of  ail  Natibns.  printed  for  H.M.  Stationery 
office,  1889.  kept  up  to  date  by  the  publication  periodically  of  Errata, 
officially  issued  under  an  admiralty  covering  letter;  Flap  of  Mari- 
time Nations,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  department  of 
the  navy,  printed  by  authority  (Washington,  1899).  The  last  two 
works  nave  no  letterpress  beyond  titles,  but  contain,  to  scale, 
delineations  of  all  the  nags  at  present  used  officially  by  all  nations. 
Between  the  two  there  are  no  discrepancies,  and  the  delineation 
of  a  flag  taken  fn^m  either  may  be  assumed  as  absolutely  correct. 
Both  are  respectively  the  guides  for  flag  construction  in  the  royal 
navy  and  the  United  Sutes  navy.  (H.  L.  S.) 

FLAQELLAinS  (from  Lat.  JlageUaret  to  whip),  in  religion, 
the  name  given  to  those  who  scourge  themselves,  or  are  scoiurged, 
by  way  of  discipline  or  penance.  Voluntary  flagellation,  as  a 
form  of  eiudted  devotion,  occtirs  in  almost  all  religions.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (ii.  40.  61),  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  to  beat  themselves  during  the  annual  festival  in 
honour  of  their  goddess  Isis.  In  Sparta  children  were  flogged 
before  the  altar  of  Artamis  Orthia  till  the  blood  flowed  (Plutarch, 
instii.  Laud,  40).  At  Alea,  in  the  Peloponneae,  women  were 
flogged  in  the  temple  of  Dionysus  (Pausanias,  Arcad.  23).  The 
priests  of  Cybele,  or  archigaUif  submitted  to  the  discipline  in  the 
tempk  of  the  goddess  (Plutarch,  Adv,  Colot.  p.  11 27;  Apul., 
Metam,  viii.  173).  At  the  Roman  Lupercalia  women  were 
flogged  by  the  celebrants  to  avert  sterility  or  as  a  purificatory 
ceremony  (W.  Mannhardt,  Mylkol.  Forsck.,  Strassburg,  1884, 
p.  72  seq.). 

Ritual  flagellation  existed  among  the  Jews,  and,  according 
to  Buxtorf  iSynagoga  judaica,  Basel,  1603),  was  one  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day  of  the  Great  Pardon.  In  the  Christian 
chuidi  flagellation  was  originally  a  punishment,  and  was 
practised  not  only  by  parents  and  schoolmasters,  but  also  by 
bish<^,  who  thus  corrected  offending  priests  and  monks  (St 
Augustine,  Ep,  isg  ad  MarcelL;  cf.  Cone.  Agd.  506,  can.  ii.). 


Gradually,  however,  voluntary  flagellation  appeared  in  the 
libri  poenUentiales  as  a  very  efficacious  means  of  penance.  In 
the  nth  century  this  new  form  of  devotion  was  extolled  by  some 
of  the  most  ardent  reformers  in  the  monastic  houses  of  the  west, 
such  as  Abbot  Popon  of  Stavelot,  St  Dominic  Loricatus  (so 
called  from  his  practice  of  wearing  next  his  skin  an  iron  lorica, 
or  cuirass  of  thongs),  and  especially  Cardinal  Pietro  Damiani. 
Damiani  advocated  the  substitution  of  flagellation  for  the  recita- 
tion of  the  penitential  psalms,  and  drew  up  a  scale  according 
to  which  1000  strokes  were  equivalent  to  ten  psalms,  and  15,000 
to  the  whole  psalter.  The  majority  of  these  reformers  exemplified 
their  preaching  in  their  own  persons,  and  St  Dominic  gained 
great  renown  by  inflicting  upon  himself  300,000  strokes  in  six 
days.  The  custom  of  collective  flagellation  was  introduced  into 
the  monastic  houses,  the  ceremony  taking  place  every  Friday 
after  confession. 

The  early  Franciscans  flagellated  themselves  with  character- 
istic rigour,  and  it  is  nO  matter  of  surprise  to  find  the  Franciscan, 
St  Anthony  Of  Padua,  preaching  the  praises  of  this  means  of 
penance.  It  is  incorrect,  however,  to  suppose  that  St  Anthony 
took  any  part  in  the  creation  of  the  flagellant  fraternities,  which 
were  the  result  of  spontaneous  popular  movements,  and  later 
than  the  great  Franciscan  preacher;  while  Ranieri,  a  monk  of 
Perugia,  to  whom  the  foundation  of  these  strange  communities 
has  been  attributed,  was  merely  the  leader  of  the  flagellant 
brotherhood  in  that  region.  About  1259  these  fraternities  were 
distributed  over  the  greater  part  of  northern  Italy.  The  con- 
tagion spread  very  rapidly,  extending  as  far  as  the  Rhine  pro- 
vinces, and,  across  CSermany,  into  Bohemia.  Day  and  night, 
long  processions  of  all  classes  and  ages,  headed  by  priests  carrying 
crosses  and  banners,  perambxilated  the  streets  in  double  file, 
reciting  prayers  and  drawing  the  blood  from  their  bodies  with 
leathern  thongs.  The  magistrates  in  some  of  the  Italian  towns, 
and  especially  Uberto  Pallavidno  at  Milan,  expelled  theflagellants 
with  threats,  and  for  a  time  the  sect  disappeared.  The  disorders 
of  the  14th  century,  however,  the  numerous  earthquakes,  and 
'the  Black  Death,  which  had  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  produced  a  condition  of  ferment  and  mystic  fever  which 
was  very  favourable  to  a  recrudescence  of  morbid  forms  of 
devotion.  The  flagellants  reappeared,  and  made  the  state  of 
religious  trouble  in  Germany,  provoked  by  the  struggle  between 
the  papacy  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  subserve  their  cause.  In  the 
spring  of  1349  bands  of  flagellants,  perhaps  from  Hungary, 
began  their  propaganda  in  the  south  of  Ormany.  Each  band 
was  under  the  command  of  a  leader,  who  was  assisted  by  twp 
lieutenants;  and  obedience  to  the  leader  was  enjoined  upon 
every  member  on  entering  the  brotherhood.  The  flagellants 
paid  for  their  own  personal  maintenance,  but  were  allowed 
to  accept  board  and  lodging,  if  offered.  The  penance  lasted 
33}  days,  during  which  they  flogged  themselves' with  thongs 
fitted  with  four  iron  points.  They  read  letters  which  they  said 
had  fallen  from  heaven,  and  which  threatened  the  earth  with 
terrible  punishments  if  men  refused  to  adopt  the  mode  of  penance 
taught  by  the  flagellants.  On  several  occasions  they  incited 
the  populations  of  the  towns  through  which  they  passed  against 
the  Jews,  and  also  against  the  monks  who  opposed  their  propa- 
ganda. Many  towns  shut  their  gates  upon  them;  but,  in  spite 
of  discouragement,  they  spread  from  Poland  to  the  Rhine,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Holland  and  Flanders.  Finally,  a  band 
of  xoo  marched  from  Basel  to  Avignon  to  the  court  of  Pope 
Clement  VI.,  who,  in  spite  of  the  sympathy  shown  them  by 
several  of  his  cardinals,  condemned  the  sect  as  constituting  a 
menace  to  the  priesthood.  On  the  20th  of  October  1349  Clement 
published  a  bull  commanding  the  bishops  and  inquisitors  to 
stamp  out  the  growing  heresy,  and.in  pursuance  of  the  pope's 
orders  numbers  of  the  sectaries  perished  at  the  stake  or  in  the 
cells  of  the  inquisitors  and  the  episcopal  justices.  In  1389  the 
leader  of  a  flagellant  band  in  Italy  called  the  biancki  was  burned 
by  order  of  the  pope,  and  his  following  dispersed.  In  141 7, 
however,  the  Spanish  Dominican  St  Vincent  Ferrer  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  flagellants  with  great  warmth  at  the  council 
of  Constance,  and  elicited  a  severe  reply  from  John  Orson 
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lE^iilela  ad  Vinuiaium),  iriM  dccUnd  that  the  Si«dUDt>  wete 
■hoiiini  1  tendency  to  lUght  the  •unmcnta)  conlenioo  Mid 
peninu,  »ere  refilling  to  perlonn  the  tullia  ol  the  mutyn 
veneraled  by  ibe  cburch,  ud  wen  even  ■Uegiai  tbdr  own 
luperioriiy  to  tlie  raiHyn. 

The  justice  of  Gerson'i  proteit  wu  bonte  out  by  event*. 
Id  Germany,  in  1414,  Ibere  wu  m  reaudHcence  of  the  eiMdemk 
of  flagellatiOD,  which  then  hecune  a  ckmrly-fonnuUted  bcreiy. 
A  certain  CoiiTaci  Schmidt  placed  himieU  at  the  hod  of  1  com- 
munily  ol  Tburingian  SageUaaU,  who  look  the  nameol  BrelhRO 
of  the  CiDB.  Schmidt  gave  hiinself  oal  ai  the  incunallOD  of 
Enoch,  and  prsphaied  the  appioacbing  (all  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  nverlhiow  of  the  andrDl  aacrament),  and  the  triumph 
of  flagellation  ai  the  only  road  Co  lalvation.  Numbera  of 
Beghatdi  joined  the  Brethren  of  the  Croai,  and  the  (wo  lecu 
were  confounded  in  the  ligoroui  pcnecution  conducted  in 
Germany  by  the  inquisitor  Eyfani  SchOneveld,  who  almost 
annihilated  Ihe  SagellanU.  This  mode  ol  devotion,  however, 
held  its  ground  among  the  lower  nnkl  of  Catholic  yMy.  In 
the  16th  cenluiy  it  subtiited  in  It*ly,  Spain  and  (outhRn  Fraace. 
Henry  III.  ol  Fraoce  met  with  it  la  Provcnct,  and  attempted  to 
■cclinialiie  it  at  Paris,  where  he  fonned  handi  divided  into 
various  orders,  each  disUnguiihed  by  a  different  colour.  The 
king  and  his  courticn  joined  in  the  proceasiona  In  the  garb  of 
penitents,  and  scourged  tliemielves  with  ostcntatiotL  The 
king's  encouragement  seemed  at  first  to  pcnnt  to  a  nicccsiful 
revival  ol  flagelUlion;  but  the  practice  disappeared  along  with 
Ibe  other  forms  of  devotion  that  had  sprung  up  at  the  lime  of 
the  feaguc,  and  Heniy  IH.'a  successor  lupprened  the  Pari! 
hrothcrbood.  Flagellation  was  occaaionally  pnctited  as  a 
'     ' '       '  'In  Jansenist  convulaionaiies  la  the 


l«th  « 


. .      d  also,  t( 


if  Che  iBtb  a 


Lc  Fareinisls,  founded  by 
ue  DroiDen  ttonjaur,  airli  of  Faitins,  near  Trivoui  (Ain). 
In  lEio  a  band  of  fligellanti  appeared  during  a  procession  at 
Lisbon;  and  in  the  Latin  countries,  at  the  uason  of  great 
festivals,  one  may  still  see  broihcrboodi  of  pcuiunti  Sagellaling' 
themselves  before  Ihe  assembled  CaithfuL 
For  An  ju^unt  of  fl^Lition  in  antiquity  see  5.  Rtiiuch,  OiUfi, 

S-3phy  DlihFuibiect.  For  a  biljiiograpby  of  the  practice  ia  rMdiewl 
mM,  ire  M.  Rohrichl  "  Bib]iographia:he  Beitrlge  lur  Geich.  dti 
Gciis\eT"inBricilrlZnUllli^flJiirKirditniiitUdlU.lili.  {P.  A.) 
FLAOELLATA,  the  name  given  to  the  Proloiaa  whose 
dominant  phase  is  a  "  flagellula,"  or  cell-body  ptoyidcd  with 
one,  few  or  rarely  many  long  actively  vibimlill,  cyloplaamic 
processes.  Nutrition  is  variable:— (1)  "Hoh>«rfc";  food 
taken  in  by  ingrslion,  by  amoeboid  action  either  UDSpedaliMd 

(mouth);  (1)"  Saprophytic"  ;  food  liken  in  in  solution  through 
the  general  surface  of  the  body;  (])  "  Holophylic  ";  food- 
matcriAl  formed  in  the  coloured  [^a^  by  CiKaiion  of  carbon 
from  the  medium,  with  liberation  of  oiygen,  in  presence  of  light. 


usually  lc 


injugate 


tudinal.     Multiple  fissian  rarely  01 


save  in  1 
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Hypnocysti 
conoitions  are  not  infrequent,  but  nave  no  nccosary  : 
reproduction.  Many  have  a  firm  pellicle  which  may  U 
thell:  again  a  diillnct  cell-nail  of  chitin  or  cellulaa 
formed:  finally,  an  open  cup,  "  Iheca,"  of  firm  or 
material  may  be  pcesent,  with  oc  without  ■  stalk;  s 
and  Elslk  are  often  found  In  colonial  species,  and  a 
to  much  the  aame  condiiioiu  as  io  Infusoria.  The 
timple  in  most  cales;  but  in  Haeraofligellata  it  is  connected 

with  the  motile  apparatus;  the  former  is  termcd-the  '^  tiDpha- 
nucleus,"  the  latter  Ihe  "  kipeto-nucleus." 

As  reserves  th«  protoplasm  may  contain  oil,  starch,  puamylum, 
leucoiin  (a  substance  loluMe  in  water,  and  of  doubtful  com- 
position), prolcid  granules.  In  the  holophylic  forms  the  cyto- 
plasm contains  specialised  parts  ol  more  or  less  definite  form. 


;Sd"Xii. .  „ 

ctll-contenta.    Lettcn  as  hef on 

•wam-nioRS,  whidi  eopc.  and 
wboK    history  It   bm   lurtbef 


^hlnWgegcnu.  Btatnt. 
I.  Coin).  OM  of  l»t 
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Otr^somonadidae;  ordinary  in- 
dividual with  widely  separated 
test. 

a^oudeiis. 

b  •contractile  vacuole. 

caaamylon  nucleus  (pyre- 
noid). 

10.  Dividing  restinc  stage  of 
the  same,  with  eight  nssion  pro- 
ducts in  the  common  test  e. 

11.  A  microgonidium  of  the 
same. 

I  a.  Phalansterium  cousodatum, 
Cicnk.  (Chocnofla§eUcla) . 
Disk-like  colony. 

13.  EuHena      viri^,      Ehr.; 

a  •  pigment  spot  (stigma). 

fr'deir  space. 

e  •paramylum  granules. 

(endo> 


O.    F. 
Colony 


Ehr. 


'Chromatophor 
chrome  plate). 

14.  Conium    putoraU, 
Mailer     {yohocineae), 
seen  from  the  flat  side, 

a  •  nucleus. 

b  ■'contractile  vacuole. 

c  >"amylon  nucleus. 

15.  DituArytm  serttdaria, 
iCkrystrnicnadidat). 

a  •  nucleus. 

b  ^contractile  vacuole. 

e  ^amyloo  nucleus. 

d  •  free  colourless  flagellates, 

probably  not  belonging 

to  Dinooryon. 
c»  stigma  (eye-spot). 
/•B  chromatophors. 

16.  Peranema  trichophorum, 
Ehr.  (Ptratumidae),  creeping  in- 
dividual  seen   from   the   back. 


c  ""pharynx. 
<!■■  mouth. 

17.  Anterior  end  of  Eugfena 
ccuSt  Ehr.,  in  profile. 

a*  mouth. 

fr  ""vacuoles. 

(■■pharynx. 

<f  ■■stigma  (eye-spot). 

e  aiparamyium-body. 

/•chIorD{AyU  corpuscles. 

18.  Pkrt  of  the  surface  of  a 
colony   of    Voltox  ifobator,    L. 


(Vokoeidtu),  showing  the  inter- 
cellular connective  fibrils. 

a  "nucleus. 

6  "contractile  vacuole. 

■C"  starch  granule. 
19.  Two  microgametes  (sper- 
matozoa) of  Volvox  ^obator,  L. 

a  "nucleus. 

ft" contractile  vacuole. 
30.  Ripe   asexually  produced 
daughter-individual    01     Volvox 
minor.  Stein,  still  enclosed  in  the 
cyst  of  the  partheno-gonidium. 

a  "young,  partheno-gonidia. 
21,22.  Trypanoioma  sanguinis, 
Gruby  {HaemalofiageitaUs),  from 
the  blood  of  Rana  esadtHta. 

a  "nucleus. 
av36.  Reproduction  of  Bodo 
eaudatus,Duj.  (Bodonida€),aiteT 
Dallingcr  and  Dr)rsdale: — 23, 
fusion  of  several  individuals  ((:4as- 
modium);    2a,  encysted  fusion- 

Eroduct  diviaing  Into  four;   25, 
Iter  into  eight;   a6,  cyst  filled 
with  swarm-spores. 

37.  Distigma    proUus,    Ehbg., 
O.  F.  MitUcr  \Euglenidat) . 
Individual  with  the  two  flagella, 
and  strongly  contracting  hinder 
region  of  the  body. 

28.  The  same  devoid  of  flagella. 
c,  ("the  two  dark  pigment 

spots  (s<xallcd  eyes)  near 
the  mouth. 

29.  Oicomonas  lermo  {Monas 
Urmo)  Ehr.  (one  of  the  Oicomona- 
didae). 

c  "food-ingesting  vacuole. 
<f"  food-particle. 

30.  The  food-particle  d  has 
now  been  ingested  by  the  vacuole. 

31.  Oicomonas  mutabUis,  Kent 
(Ouomonadidae),  with  adherent 
stalk. 

a  "nucleus. 

ft" contractile  vacuole. 

C"  food-particle     in      food 

vacuole^ 

32,3^.  Cercomcmxs  crassitatida, 

Duj.     [Oicomonadidae),  showing 

two  conditions  of  the  pseudo- 

podium-protrtfding  tail. 

a  "  nucleus. 

6  "Contractile  vacuoles. 

("mouth. 


known  generally  as  "  plastids  "  or  "  chromatophores  "  impreg- 
nated with  a  lipochrome  pigment,  whether  green  (chlorophyll), 
yellow  or  brown  (diatomin  or  some  allied  pigment),  or  again  red 
(chlorophyll  with  phycocrythrin).  In  the  active  condition  of 
such  coloured  holophytic  forms  there  is  usually  at  least  one 
anterior  "  eye-spot,"  of  a  refractive  globule  embedded  behind 
in  a  collection  of  red  pigment  granules.  The  single  anterior 
"  flageUum  iracteUum  "  of  so  many  of  the  larger  forms  acts 
by  the  bending  over  of  its  free  end  in  consecutive  meridians, 
so  aa  to  describe  a  hollow  cone  with  its  apex  backwards:  we 
Boay  imitate  this  by  bending  the  bead  of  a  slender  sapling  round 
and  round  while  it  Is  implanted  in  the  soil;  and  the  result  is  to 
posh  the  water  backwards,  or  in  other  words  to  pull  the  body 
forwards,  the  whole  routing  on  its  longitudinal  axis  as  it  moves 
on  (Y.  Delage).  An  anterior  lateral  trailing  flageUum  may 
modify  this  axial  rotation,  and  help  in  steering.  When  the  animal 
b  at  rest— attached  by  iu  base  or  with  its  body  so  curved  as 
to  resist  onward  motion— the  current  produced  by  the  tractellum 
will  bring  suspended  particles  up  against  the  protoplasm  at  its 
base  of  insertion.  As  noted  by  E.  R.  Lankester,  the  posterior 
flageUum  of  many  Hacmoflagellates,  like  that  of  the  spermato- 
2oon  of  Metaaoa,  propels  the  ceU  by  a  sculling  motion  behind; 
he  terms  it  a"  pulsellum."  Such  flageUar  motion  is  distinct 
from  that  of  cilia,  which  always  move  backwards  and  forwards, 
with  a  swift  downstroke  and  a  slower  recovery  in  the  same  plane; 
thoo^  where  the  flageUa  are  numerous  they  may  behave  in  this 
X   8* 


way,  and  indeed  flagella  agree  with  dlia  in  being  mere  vibratory 
extensions  of  cytoplasm.  SymmctricaUy  placed  iSagella  may 
have  a  symmetrical  reciprocating  motion  likie  that  of  dlia. 

Many  of  the  Flagellata  are  parasitic  (some  haematozoic)^ 
the  majority  Uve  in  the  midst  of  putrefying  organic  matter  in 
sea  and  fresh  waters,  but  are  not  known  to  be  active  as  agents 
of  putrefaction.  Dailinger  and  Drysdale  have  shown  that  the 
spores  of  Bodo  and  others  wiU  survive  an  exposure  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  do  any  known  Schizomycetes  (Baaeria), 
via.  250"  to  300*  Fahr.,  for  ten  minutes,  although  the  adults  are 
kiUed  at  i8o^ 

The  Flagellata  are  for  the  most  part  very  minute;  the  Proto- 
mastigopoda  rarely  exceeding  20  /» in  length.  The  Euglenaceae 
contain  the  largest  spedes,  up  to  130  fi  in  length,  ezdusive  of 
the  flageUum. 

Our  dassification  is  modified  from  those  of  Senn  (in  Engler 
and  Prantl,  PfianzenfamUien)  and  Hartog  (in  Cambridge  Naturat 
History). 

I.  RHIZOFLACELLATA  (PANTOSTOMATA) 
Food  taken  in  by  pseudopodia  at  any  part  of  the  body. 
Order  1.— HOLOHASTIOACBAB.     Body  homaxial  with  uniform 
flagelU.    MuUicitia  (Cienkowski) ;  Crassia  (Fisch.  in  frog's  blood 
and  gastric  mucus). 
Order  2.— KHIZOUASTIOACBAE.    FlageUum  i.  2  or  few,  diverg- 
ing from  anterior  end.    Mastigjomoeba  (F.  £.  Schulxe). 

II.  EUFLAGELLATA 

Food  taken  In  at  one  or  more  definite  mouth-spots,  or  by  a  true 
mouth,  or  by  absorption;  or  nutrition  holophytic. 
Order  1.— PROTOmASTIOACBAB.  Contractile  vacuolesimple,  one 
or  more,  or  absent ;'  either  holozoic,  ingesting  food  by  a  mouth- 
spot  (or  a  or  more),  saprophytic,  or  parasitic. 
FamUy  I.— Oicomonadidab.  FlageUum   i,  sometimes  with 
a  tatl-Uke  posterior  prominence  pasring  into  a  temporary 
flageUum,    but    without    other    cytoplasmic    processes. 
Oicomonas  (Kent) ;  Ccrconumas  (Duiardin)  (fig.  i,  ja,'jj) ; 
Codanoeca  (James-Clark),  with  a  gelatinous  theca. 
Family  2. — Bicoscidab.    Differs  from  Oicomonadidae  in  a  uni- 
lateral proboeddiform  process  next  the  flageUum;  oSttn 
thecate  and   stalked,   forming   branched   colonies,   like 
Choanoflagellates  in  habit.  Bicoeca  (J .-CI.),  Poleriodendron. 
Family  3. — Choanoflacbllidab   ^ChoanoflagellaU.   Kent; 
CTrsspedomonadina,  Stein).    As  in  previous  families,  but 
with  flageUum  surrounded  by  an  obconical  or  cyUnorical 
rim  of  cytoplasm,  at  the  base  of  which  u  the  ingestive 
area.    The  ceUs  of  this  group  have  the  morphology  of  the 
flagellate  celb  (choanocytes)  of  sponges.    They  are  often 
colonial,  and  in  the  eeutinous  colony  of  ProUrostantia, 
the*  more  internal  ceils  (fig.  2,  tf)  pass  '"^-  ~  *-'-'- 
*'  reproductive  state."    Many  stalxed  foni 
Entomostracan  CnistaceaL 

(a)  Naked  forms  often  stalked:  Monosiia  (Kent),  stalked 

solitary:  Codosig^  (Kent)  (fig.  a,  j).  stalked  social; 
Desmantta  (Kent),  unstalked,  and  Astrosiga  (Kent), 
stalked,  form  floatii^  colonies. 

(b)  Forms  enclosed  in  a  vase-like  shdl:   Salpingpeca  (J.- 

CI.);  (fig.  2,  /,  6,  7)  recalling  the  habit  of  Monostga 
and  Cod  siga;  Polyoeca  forming  a  branched  free 
swimming  colony. 

(c)  Forms  surroundra  by  a  gelatinous  sheath :   ProUrp' 

spongia  (Kent)  (fig.  a,  15);  Phalanskrtum  (Cienk.) 
(fig.  I,  12),  has  a  slender  cyUndrical  collar,  and  a 
branching  tubular  stalk. 

FamUy  4. — Haemof lacellidab.  Formswithacomplexnudcar 
apparatus,  and  a  muscular  undulating  membrane  with 
which  one  or  two  flagelU  are  connected,  parasitic  in  Metazoa 
(orten  in  the  blood).  Trypanosoma  (Gruby)  (fig.  I.  a/,  aa), 
Herpetomonas  ( Kent) ,  Treponema  ( Vuillemin)  (  "Spirockatle, 
auctt.,  ncc  Elhrbg.). 

Family  5.— Amphimonadidab.  Flagella  a  anterior, both  directed 
forward,  equal  and  similar;  in  stalk  sheath,  &c..  often 
recalling  ChoanoflagcUata,  Ampkimonas  {Kent),  Diplomitus 
(Kent) ;  Spongomonds  (St.),  with  thick  blanching  gelatinous 
sheath. 

Family  6.— Monadidab.  Flagella  a  (3),  anterior  aU  directed 
forwards,  one  long  the  other  (or  a)  accessory,  short. 

Monas  (St.) ;  Antkcpkysa  (Bory)  (fiff.  a,  12,  ij).  with  the 
stalk  composed  of  the  accumulation  of  faeces  at  the  hinder 
end  of  the  cells  of  the  colony. 

Family  7.— Bodonidab.  Flacella  a  (or  3)  i  anterior,  the  other 
(i  or  2)  antero-lateral  and  trailing  or  becoming  fixed  at  the 
end  to  form  a  temporary  anchor. 

Dodo  (Ehrb.)  (figs.  1.  23-26  and  a.  to).  B.  lens  is  the 
"  hooked  "  and  B.  saltans  the  "  springing  monad  "  of 
DaUinger  and  Drysdale;  Ddlingeria  (Kent)  with  a  pair  of 
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forms  are  episoic  on 
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Fia.  1.— FlittlUu. 

1.  ScUimim  ftuifmnii.   S.  «,  j.  SaMn^ua  mmtliat,  S. 

K«l    (ChouiolUicltiu).    TIm  Keol       C<-)iunDA>ItU>u) :— 4. 

pntopluni&c  body  ii  dnwn  to-  with  colbr  extendpd^     j,  with 

nthcr  witbin  Che  Eoblet-thaped  collar     Rtraclnj     witlua     the 

•hdl.ud  dividedintonumenHii  nalknicup. 

•poiH.  g.  Peliuma  nulla,  MOIl.  to. 

a.  EKap*  <f  Ibe  gpora  ol  the  iCUaKjSnuiuAdai), 

Mine    u     nonoBaiellite    aad  4.  LtMoawiui         dJadsnin. 

•wwm-tporci.  Sirin  (riiilMniititidu]     from 

I.  Cidshni  mMlsd,  Titcm  Ibe  iDlnlinc  ol  flUIi  orioUJii, 

(ChHDDaUfHUlU);  uliJicolaiiy  lo.  Bote  bm.  MUll. 

fomed  by  dicbocomoui  growlh.  IBodffniJtu],  ihr  wivy  filaeoent 
lj  a  tnclelluin,  Ihe  ■tni^ht  dh 

II.  ruranilni  liiluuu,  Slon 

•  ■■DIKlm.  (ritrdiilifiiliu) . 

A*cofltncIi1c  vacuole.  it.  Antkopkytc  tmfoiu,  O-  F. 

c-tbc  clunctefiBk   "cal-  MOLIr     {UimadiiiJi. 

tar  "  of  naked  >tTeain-  A  typiral,  erect,  ibortly-bradch. 

Log  pnlDpIaHd.  ins  colony  aiock  with  four  ter- 

5.  Htmrnila  uificla,  Duj.  (Da-  minal  monad-cluilen. 


™   r<(      ... 
(rUrdMilidoc}. 

IJ.  Fnlmilpontii'      Hattkili, 


SavUle  Ki 
iDity  flagellalt 


JitMt. 


ulic      in'     in-  inii«]Ji"7an.lan,. 
(all    eaccM       3.  Same     encyMnl     dejected     from 
nctutn  to  be  (willcnrd  by  tadnlc. 

calied     Wbite  tmtwd  Iron  cy«,  destined  to  nwt 
AnU.}  prolilentinE  iu  nuclei  u  aduh  Fofa. 

LptkemfmiGl,)         a'nucleiK. 
(B(.  ».  e)i    par.-  t-lood  I?)  partickt  in  H*.  i, 

reach ;  Dimnjmilu  (Leidy).  Pjntnympta  (Lcidy) ;  7>kl»- 
-,-(*.  5Ui<fy)*(6B.3.ir 
umly  It.— OPALiHiDAi.    FUielb  abort,  numcroua.  ciUronB. 
DDirormly  dutiibuled  ovb  the  flat  oval  body :  niidei  nail. 

Only  poua,  Ofaliaa  (E^iHdnje  and  Valentin)  (Ga.  3,  »^, 
In  bladoer  ai>d  cloaca  at  (he  Irofl  (uHially  r^iamd  aa  an 


&^; 


ji  E.  R.  Lanknwr 


linDU>tnveitn>ent,ahrmcinIc1c.arHl>i^&ed>belll  I 
fal  or  leucoun  (uaich  in  ZaaanJUUa)-.  cyfr^ot  | 
ammmHna  (Cienk.)  often  [otml  a  IDldcB  acua  on 
hi  (KIcba);  i/r^nini  (Aeaidb),  tbtca  o( 


iniiv  bniKhiiur  mb».  umutaiinfr  ft  ytllow  Conferva  la 
WPUin  lornnu;  Diiutrjm  [E^^  (fig.  I,  S,  l}); 
iodaymiii  IS).);  Vr^^  [Ehrb.)!  SynSjpla  (Ehrb.), 
d  J^ara  (Ehrb.)  (Gr.  1.  J)  (om  fiosling  •pbenial 
Ddiei:  ZactaiUuiU  (Bnndl).  lymbiollc  u      )«lla>r 
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,««  (Ehr.)  (( 


„ ™.i<(«*fc»™  (Hi«-_,. 

Order}.— CETPIOMORADACSiB.  ContncUk vicinle fm Inli- 
ntcT  [orw)  fimpic;  plutich  nrcD,  more  nnly  rad,  bnvn  or 
■liKfit;  merva  such;  boluliytic  or  npnpfaytk.  CrjpU- 
mnai  (E^bt):  IWiHKta  (Gnell)_  bu  vcOmi   plutidt  and 

dm  ■  bn^^MwUiilMj  is  the  Mher  Ritewe,  ud  nuiluply^ 
inc  by  IgocitudiiuL  taHOO  {n  diffcn  from  ifarifwuMria  ie  jmimi  ■ 
in|  no  ftiiilluiii  in  the  anuebold  Mite,  though  h  tilie*  ia  tugd 
smoihi-faaliian);  CtiAnma)  (Ehrb.). 
Oiikr4.— CHLOROHOITADAClUS.  ContnctOe  vacuole!  I-j  a 
CHDplex  of  variable  arrau^enwDti  ptUide  delicate;  plaatida  di» 
cdU  chkirophyLI-badieai  icaervca  oil;  eyc-qnc  abtent  even  io 
Active  Aatc;  holopfa)^ic  or  ■aprophytic  tliougb  *ich  an  aatetior 
blind  tubular  depteHion  rimuiatint  a  pbaryni.   Cotlvmonat  (St.), 


ioss, 


"  mctaboUc"  aever  amoeboid.  Anions;  tbe 
■n  tte  laiRK,  lew  being  bclov  40 11  and  k>ci-i 
in  kflgth  ot  eell-hody  (excluding  Aagelium).  En 
cmaiBoaj  the  peen  fonv  nmctinva  multiply -i 
«!*"■'■**  tukellular  Algae. 

Family  1.— EvoLIHIDAK.    Radial  (monaiial] 
■aproiAytic  or  holcipbytic  ''■■  — 


□ucleua  larR,  cbromato- 
rvea  paramylimi  granuln 
varObkilwdy  oiH  or 
FlageUalci  tbw 


CbromatDphoTv  large;  cyc-wot  eooipicucHja.  Emttna 
(Ehrti.)  (fig.  I,  rj,  (7).  <rilh  feaUe  cutkle  and  maXoUc 
novoKDU  (ihia It pr^HUy  PriCKky'*  "gReo  nutlet" 


_ aMpiiifaaUy 

tlmuih  vhich  he  obutMiI  « 

^;  CdaciMm  (Ehbg.).  ■" 

'        ■  -ch  It  cokwi 


pcffide,. 


, B  (Dai.jrixidy 

Jfiwtfiiuii  (Foty).  body  not  mRabalK.  loiiii 
'  and  cmcentic;  SpktinmtMt  "'—■-'•  ---•-  - 


,._ _  .-«in),  irith  a  ibort 

BucOiua  in  livai  peeled:  Dutipua 
if),  vay  meuboUc  with  Ivo  lUHgoal 


f  (jnoneltiail,  r 


jklgci^and  IKodic 
jmily  9.— PiiAnamoAE.     Bilaterallv   ., _.  , 

aod  holoioic.     Pniuma  (Ehbg')  and  E/kuIu^I 

— ■-— iky).  uni'ftaBUatr  creeping,  very  1 ■—'--     " 

u  (St.).  iini%fillate  iCittencd  wit 

.a'(Duj.) .,. — 

.he  tiaiiing  Bagelluin  u  long  ai  the  tracteUum  n 

Order  6,--^mV0CACBAB.    Contnctile  vacuole  limplt  an 

pcrlotaled  by  the  two  (mon  nrely  lour,  five)  diverging  i 

except  in  Pgiytoma,  nmetimn  maiked  by  a  red  fagment; 
■im   umall^  holoph^tic.   rarely  Aprophytic   oever  he 


ehromalophore.    Ccncnlly  a  deli 


Fon^nd  of  the  body 
gella.  Almoit  alwayi 
s  of  a  very  large  alo^ 
ate  ■hcH-nhe  envelope 


_..-..-..  »*,.. Uaually  one  eye- 

ng  stage-   Alao  by  more 

,...  .       . — — ,,     -,.g      gmn     chtoTTOhyll; 

J  (lig-  I.  6.  7):  Pdyltma  (Ebt.)  (iig.  1.  t); 


a  (DieiuiB).  q 
noins   floating      -' 


467 


■^ 


■h  Cm  spccii 


'"irto  ^l 


hla^ 


Hon  ot  allot  ot  cnily  ce. . . 

h  Individual),    to  aoeae.  prob^^  la 

■  copulatiaa  «( the  individiMl*  of  die 

akea  plact.  iriihaal  oiariih  adilerenliatioa 

of  tbe  Gotoalea  and  of  tbe  cawlatlngcdUaamale  and  female. 

-,.,..  _.  ^i_ -t-^f-^  I.  _  mating  aygoapore  (alao 

Bd  ^g).  which  after  a 


tiin*  devekn  itidf  Eato  one  or  iiior 
-■—  (a  F.  MOIIh)  (fe.  1 
Okay  da  VIdc.)7£< 


If);  SUfJunt'ftatra 


TSE,%. 


an  ocdioan  in 


(Ehr.)(Sc.l,Iff,M). 

Tbe  aenial  leprodnctiail  tt  the  colonit*  of  the  Volvocaciae  ia  ooe 
of  the  moat  important  phenomena  Fnaented  by  the  Protoioa.  In 
■one  familiea  of  IHagelEata  f  Dl1.grown  Individual  become  amoeboid, 
f ufe.  encyat,  and  then  brrak  up  into  JlagtlUt?  tporea  which  dtvclop 
limply  to  tbe  pvatal  (cunl  (fe.  I,1J  to  jd).  In  the  CUamyiiminui- 
di«t  a  ■ingle  adilH  individual  Gvdivwjn  produca  amaU  individuals, 

with  limilar  micncaioelea  [grmed  by  other  adulli  (u  la  Chloro- 

irdy  io  certain  genera  a  mkro^mete 

indhridnal  negagamete.    The  renit 

-,.-.-.    1  cell  formed  ^^lu^  of  two  which 

if  way  to  pnduce  new  iouvidoala.    The  micn> 

gaiDcie  in  thia  caae  la  the  male  dement  and  equivalent  to  a  qwrma- 
IcKODn:  the  negagamete  !■  the  female  and  equivalent  to  an  cgg- 
«I1.  The  cygote  la  a  "  fertihied  egg,"  or  ooasemi.  Inwmecslony- 
huikiint  fcrmi  wc  find  that  only  certain  eelli  produce  by  dlvldoa 

— -id,  legatding  the  colony  ai  a  mulIictUular  In- 

conelder  tboe  crila  aa  tBtir^rllB  and  their  mieri> 

agellata; 

■fapecial 


dividual. 

Cnn>nACBLLAia{RiiTi(CBori.A  GiLUTaarE.R.Lar 
I>INOPLaolLI.AIA  an  acanxly  more  than  lubdiviuoni  of 
but,  (oUowing  O.  BotKhli.  we  deactitie  ihem  leparately ; 
groip.beiniu.Utedia.f'-!-" '^ 

Fmrlktr  Itnmki  em  I 
ProMcoDlotiH*!  ••■^  ■• 


-__ F.  Clenkowald,  a  BDIKbU.  F.  v. 

Schaudiaa,  W.  SaviUe  Kent.  Ac.  the  Fl^ellatea  hav 

favourite  atudy  with  botanieti,  capedally  al^logiiti:  we  may  cite 
N.  Prii«ihelm.  F.  Cobn.  W.  C.  Willunuon,  WTZopI,  P,  A.  Du^eud. 


C.'  Klebt,  G.  Senn,  F.  ^cfaOtt;  the 

prcaent  a  aide  range  of  rtruclure,  iivia  loe . 

to  the  highly  difierentiatrtl  cella  of  Eui^enj 


'Zopl,P,A.Dingard. 
thia  B  cAiviout.   Tbey 

Suheoi 
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FLAGEOLET— FLAMBARD 


utunlly  limiii  tlie  pcnnblejrowtli  in  ihlckam  in  hoiophyut- 
wiin  undiltcRntialed  liaua.  The  laiiie  cDiuidenlioiu  apply 
indca]  id  Ihe  liiRr  piruitk  ornnumi  aouiia  Sporotca.  Hch  ■> 
Grq^DH  iiid  I>^»»pc«iliii  and  DolichB^inridii,  which  ire  giiDU 

__..  fyapiimw  fin  Bfonn'tV*i,-'j.       ■  ■L 

■nuaSnt'iinhin.  Steal^"].  Goro^h^ldn'con  Cb'L^>!:v'>j'''.  ,  J» 
laBuU.Si>cNal.!U<mxm.(v.v..i»ao~ia9ti:  C,  KlcF.-.  ii  ;.i- 
Uumtudin "  tn  Zfinct.  IFiii.  2mI.  1v.  (iBoi):  DoaFin./'  ,<<■ 
lU  KranUtUunffi  (1900);  Sena.  " Flatdlateo,"  in  I'.:.,  irid 
[>nKl'(  Pfaift^amaiin,  1  Tefl,  AM.  u  (ifoo)i  R.  F.....  'yr 
OftiMimiuiirCntteSrminUiiBtU^j):  GnaliuidSii>'!i>  >  '■ 
chonyiaphiilu,"  io  Oaarl.  y.  Vifr.  5n.  nxlL-il.  (ISq7i:  .  n- 
bnBn,'M)Miidd»e^'iii^r,VP«(,,i,iii.(.903li  Mar,-.,  ii  .■  g, 
"Fn)ta»o»yiiiCi«*™(p.V.:./;/:i  vil.i.  (.^nS)  iM.  Ili  , 

PLAOEOLBT.  in  muse,  >  kind  of  fau-A-bic  with  &  new 
fingering,  InvcDtnt  in  FnDM  (t  the  end  of  die  i6<h  centuiy,  ind 
in  vogue  in  Engktid  ItotD  the  end  of  the  1 7tb  lo  tbe  beginning  o[ 
the  19th  century.  The  instrunienl  Ei  described  uid  iUujtraled 
by  Mcncane,'  oho  lUtca  ttul  Ibe  moU  fimous .  miket  and 
pbyer  in  his  day  wu  Le  Vichei.  The  flageolet  diSend  (nin 
the  recorder  in  ihit  it  bid  (oui  fingei-bolet  in  front  ind  tin) 
thumb-hole*  at  the  tuck  inileid  o(  Kven  Gnger-holai  in  front 
ind  one  Ibumb-hole  at  the  back.  ThU  fingering  hai  lurvivcd 
In  the  French  fligeolet  ItlU  uied  to  Ihe  pnivincei  of  Fnnce  in 
imall  orchatiai  and  for  dance  muse  The  amngement  of  the 
holei  wa>  as  foUom^  i,  left  thumb-bole  ai'  the  badi  oeu- 
Biouthpiece;  3  and  J,  finger-hols  stopped  by  the  left  hand; 
4.  tingcr-hole  Mopped  by  right  hand;  %,  ihumb-hole  at  Ibe  back; 
6,  hole  nor  ibe  open  end.  According  to  Dr  Burziey  {HiUety 
ej  Uusk)  the  fiageolel  ira)  Invenled  by  tbe  Seur  Juvigny,  who 
played  it  in  the  BeiUi  tomiqiu  it  la  Roynt,  15S1.  Dr  Edward 
Browne'  irtiling  to  his  lalhcr  from  Colt^ne  on  Ibc  lolh  of  June 
167J,  relates,  "  We  have  with  us  here  one  .  .  .  and  Mr  Hidly 
upon  Ihe  fiagelcl,  which  insttumcnl  he  hath  >o  Inpinved  a>io 
invent  largeonesaDdoutgoeinswcclDeucall  the  baun  whatio- 
evet  upon  any  olbet  insliuraent,"  About  Ike  same  time  wai 
.  publiahed  Thomaa  Greeting's  PUaiaitl  Companiiin;  or  Ntv 
Uiiant  and  /njlrnriinu /m  Iht  FlagcIcI  (London,  167s  or  1681), 
A  rare  book  of  which  the  British  Museum  does  not  possess  a 
copy.  TliEinslrumcnt  retainedils popularity  until  ihe  beginning 
ol  the  iqilh  century,  when  flainbridge  conittucled  double  and 
triple  flagtoleis.'  Tlie  three  tube)  were  botrd  parallel  through 
'  rood  comniuniuting  near  the  mouIh[uece  whic'- 
n  of  tbe  respccliv 


SoDour,  and  retuioed  to  Puis  in  1S07.  He  lerved  Id  Spain  tn 
jBoE,  ind  tbeo  in  Gemuny.  MeanwhOe  the  Counten  PDtocki 
had  cMiblbbed  hersell  in  Paris,  but  Chailci  de  Flihaut  had  by 
llua  time  entered  on  his  liaison  wiib  Hortense  de  Beauharoaia, 
<iue«n  of  Holland.  The  birth  of  their  ton  was  regiiterod  In  Paris 
00  the  list  of  October  iSii  as  Cbniles  Augusts  Louia  Joaeph 
Demomy,  known  later  as  the  due  de  Uomy.  Flahant  fought 
ilk  distinction  in  Ike  Russian  campaign  of  iSts,  and  in  igij 
Kame  general  of  biigade,  aide-de-camp  10  Ike  empemr,  and, 
[ler  Ike  biltle  of  Ldpiig,  general  of  division.  After  Napoleon'* 
idication  in  1814  he  submitted  to  tbe  new  government,  but 

L  bit  allendance  on  Queen  Hortense  until  the  Hundred  Dayi 

rought  him  inti  '  ' 


oubtedty  derived  from  the  mediev 
sUe-pipe.  (K-  S.) 

a  fleet  which  carries  the  Sag,  tl 


The  word  flageolet  was 
Ft.  JdtFoI,  the  pTimitive 

lUOSHIP,  the  vessel 
lymbol  of  autboriiy  of  ai 

PUHADT  DE  LA  BILURDBRIB,  AOODtTB  CBABLES 
JOSEPH.  COHIE  DE  (i7S5-iS;o),  French  general  and  stalesmai 
tan  of  Aleiandre  S«baslien  de  Ftahaul  de  U  Billarderie,  coml 
de  Flahaul,  behtaded  at  Arras  in  February  179],  and  his  wil 
Adihide  FiUcul,  afterwards  Mme  de  Souia  (j».),  was  bom  i 
Parison  the  iisl  of  April  17S5.  Charles  dcFtahaut  was gcnenlly 
rccogniied  la  be  the  oBspting  of  bis  mother's  liaison  with  Tillcy. 
land,  with  whom  he  was  dosely  connected  tkroughoul  his  life, 
HI*  mother  took  him  with  her  into  exile  in  1741,  and  they 
remained  abroad  until  1 79S.    He  1 


1  after  the  t 


:1c  of  Man 


Me  became  aide-de-camp  to  Mui 
battle  of  Landbach  in  iSoj.  At  Warsaw  he  met  Anne  Poni 
lawski.  Countess  Fotocka,  wilh  whom  be  Tapidly  became  inl 
mate.    After  the  battle  of  Fricdiand  he  received  the  Legion 

'  Harmimlt  unitnulU  (Pari..  16iS).  bk.  v.  pp.  131-33J. 

■SeeSirThonusUrawne'i  Ifsri],  vol.  i.  p.  ]o6. 

■  See  Capt.  C.  R.  Day.  DcurifiUcr  CiUl^Ki  t/  Muikat  InOmmmu 
(London.  iBoi).  pp.  iB->i  and  pi.  41  also  Comfitu  InilrKliOKiJer 
U(  Daubit  ftatata  (London.  iBij);  sod  Tin  Prtapler,  it  t  Kty 
Inf.tDoublil'latuliHl --■•--  ■'--' 


re  tkere 


>f  Marie  Louis 


sulled  in  failute. 


afterwards  sought  to  place  Napoleon  IL 
irone.    tie  wassaved  from  eiile  by Talleytllid's  iaflnetia, 
placed  under  police  lurveiUance.     Pi^enily  he  ckaed 
to  Germany,  and  thence  lo  England,  whetc  he'married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Admiral  George  Keith   Elphinalonc, 
Lord  Keilk,  and  after  the  latler's  death  Baroness  Keith  in  her 
own  rigkl.    Tbe,  French  ambassador  opposed  tbe  marriage,  md 
Flahaut  reugned  his  commission.     His  eldest  daughter,  Emily 
Jane,  married  Henry,  41b  marquess  of  Lansdowne.  TheFtahauts 
returned  lo  Fnnce  la  1S17,  ind  in  i8jo  Louis  Philippe  gave  Ibe 
count  tbe  grade  of  lieutenant-general  and  nude  him  a  peer  of 
Fiance.     He  remained  intimately  associated  with  Talleyrand'* 
policy,  and  was,  for  a  abort  time  in  iSji,  imbassidor  it  Bcrlio. 
irds  iltiched  to  the  household  of  Ihe  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  in  iStt  was  sent  as  imbassidor  to  Vieiuu,  where 
remained  until  1S4S,  when  he  was  dismissed  and  retired  [rom 
B  army.    Aftet  Ihe  anf  d'Oal  of  tSsi  he  was  again  activdy 
iploycd,  and  ftom  iSte  lo  tS6]  was  ambassador  at  the  court 
St  Janes'*.      He  died  on  the  ist  of  Sepiember  1870.     Tbe 
mie  de  FLahauI  Is  perhaps  better  remembered  for  bis  esipfaiu 
in  gallantry,  and  the  elegant  manners  in  which  be  had  been 
carcfuUy  trained  by  kia  mother,  than  for  bis  public  service*, 
which  were  not,  however,  so  inconsidenblt  is  they  have  some- 
times been  represented  to  be. 
See  A.  de  Haricoun,  Uulaini  il(  Siiui  if  u /ojnJUi  <I9D7). 
FLAIL  (from  Lit.  jfdfelfkm,  a  whip  or  scourge,  but  atei  in 
Ike  Vulgale  in  the  sense  of  "flail  ";  the  word  appears  in  Dutch 
tlcf',  ^'-  f^iei,  and  Fc.JUau),  a  [arm  hand-implement  formeily 
used  for  threshing  com.     It  consisu  of  1  shon  thick  dub  called 
■  "  swingle  "  or  "  swipple  "  attached  by  a  rope  or  leather  thong 

freely.  The  "  flail  "  was  a  weapon  used  for  military  patirates 
in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  made  in  tbe  same  way  as  a  thieshing- 
fiail  but  much  stronger  and  [uinisbcd  wiib  iron  spikes.  It  abo 
look  the  form  of  a  ckain  with  a  spiked  inin  ball  at  one  end 
twinging  fm  on  a  wooden  or  iron  handle.  Thii  weapon  was 
known  at  the  "  morning  star  "  or  "  holy  water  sprinkler." 
During  the  panic  ovef  the  Popish  plot  in  England  from  1678 
to  tfiSi,  chibs,  known  as  "  ProlesLanl  flails,"  werecairicdby 
alarmed  Protestants  (sec  GlEEN  RlllOH  Crua). 

FLAMBARD,  RAHULF,  or  Ralph  (d.  ii>g},  biihop  d  Durban 
and  chief  minister  of  William  Rufus,  was  Ike  ton  of  a  Norman 
parish  priest  who  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Bayeui.  Uignlinf 
at  an  early  age  to  En^nd,  tbe  young  Sinulf  entered  tbe 
chancery  o(  William  I.  and  became  conspicuous  as  a  onnkt. 
He  was  disliked  by  the  barons,  who  nicknamed  bim  FlamUcd 
in  reference  to  his  talenu  as  a  mitcbicl-maket;  but  he  uqnired 
the  nputailon  of  an  acute  financier  and  iMKtr*  to  ban  plaTed 
an  important  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  Donetdaj  survey. 
In  that  record  be  is  mentioned  ns  1  clerk  by  prolession,  and  as 
holding  land  both  in  Hants  and  Oifnrdshire.  Beforr  Ibe  daih 
of  the  old  king  be  became  chaplain  to  Maurice,  bishop  of  LoDdoo. 
under  whom  he  had  fonncrly  served  in  the  chancery.  But 
early  in  tbe  neat  reign  Ranulf  returned  to  the  royal  soviet 
He  it  usually  described  as  the  chaplain  of  Rufus;  k  seem  in 
that  capacity  to  have  been  the  head  of  Ihe  ckinCEiy  and  Ibe 
custodian  of  the  great  seaL     But  he  is  also  caQed  tmsanr. 
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tnd  thete  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  hu  lervioet  were  chiefly  of  a 
fiscal  character.  His  name  is  regularly  connected  by  the 
chromden  with  the  ingenious  methods  of  extortion  from  which 
all  dasMS  suffered  between  (.087  and  xxoa  He  profited  largely 
by  the  tyranny  of  Rufus,  &rnung  for  the  king  a  large  proportion 
of  the  ecclesiastical  preferments  which  were  illegaly  kept  vacant, 
and  obtaining  for  himself  the  wealthy  see  of  Durham  (1099). 
His  fortunes  suffered  an  eclipse  upon  the  accession  of  Henry  I^, 
by  whom  he  was  imprisoned  in  deference  to  the  popular  outcry. 
A  bishop,  however,  was  an  inconvenient  prisoner,  and  Flambard 
soon  succeded  in  effecting  his  escape  from  the  Tower  of  London. 
A  popular  legend  represents  the  bishop  as  descending  from  the 
window  of  his  celLby  a  npe  which  friends  had  conveyed  to  him 
in  a  cask  of  wine.  He  took  refuge  with  Robert  Curthose  in 
Normandy  and  became  one  of  the  advisers  who  pressed  the 
duke  to  diq>ute  the  crown  of  England  with  his  younger  brother; 
Robert  rewarded  the  bishop  by  entrusting  him  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  see  of  Lisieuz:  After  the  victory  of  Unchebrai 
(xxo6)  the  bishop  was  among  the  first  to  make  his  peace  with 
Henry,  and  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  English  see.  At  Durham 
he  puaed  the 'lemainder  of  his  life.  His  private  life  was  lax; 
he  had  at  least  two  sons,  for  whom  he  purchased  benefices  before 
they-had  entered  on  their  teens;  and  scandalous  tales  are  told 
of  the  entertainments  with  which  he  enlivened  his  seclusion. 
But  he  distinguished  himself,  even  among  the  bishops  of  that 
age,  as  a  builder  and  a  pious  founder.  He  all  but  completed 
the  cathedral  which  his  predecessor,  William  of  St  Carilef ,  had 
begun;  fortified  Durham;  buOt  Norham  Castle;  founded  the 
priory  of  Mottisfont  and  endowed  the  college  oif  Christchurch, 
Hampshire.  As  a  politician  he  ended  his  career  with  his  sub- 
mission to  Henry,  who  found  in  Roger  of  Salisbury  a  financier 
not  less  able  and  infinitely  more  acceptable  to  the  nation.  Ranulf 
died  on  the  5th  of  September  xxaS. 

See  Orderic  Vitalb,  HisUrria  4ccksiastiea,  vols.  iiL  and  iv.  (ed. 
te  Pr£vo«t,  Paris,  1845) ;  the  firrt  oontinuation  of  Symcon's  Historia 
EuUtiag  Dundmenns  (Rolls  ed..  1882);  William  of  Malmcsburv 
in  the  Ceita  tmttijicum  (Flolte  ed.,  1870) ;  and  the  Peterborouek 
Ckfonid*  (Rous  ed^  1861}.  Of  modem  writers  E.  A.  Freeman  in 
his  WiUiam  Rufus  (Oxford.  1882)  givesthe  fullest  account  See  also 
T.  A.  Archer  in  the  En^isk  Historical  Review,  ii.  p.  103;  W.  Stubbs's 
ComstUuHonal  History  of  England,  voL  L  ((Mord,  1897);  J.  H. 
Bound's  Pondal  Engfiind  (Undon,  1895).  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

FUUnOROUOH  HEAD,  a  promontory  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast  of  England,  between  the  Filey  and  Bridlington  bays  of 
the  North  Sea.  It  is  a  k>f  ty  chalk  headland,  and  the  resistance 
it  offers  to  the  action  of  the  waves  may  be  well  judged  by  contrast 
with  the  low  coast  of  Hoklemess  to  the  south.  The  cliffs  of  the 
Head,  however,  are  {Merced  with  caverns  and  fringed  with  rocks 
of  fantastic  outline.  Remarkable  contortion  of  strata  u  seen 
at  various  points  in  the  chalk.  Sea-birds  breed  abundantly  on 
the  diffs.    A  lighthouse  marks  the  point,  in  S4^  7'  N.,  o*  $'  W. 

FLAHBOYAMT  ITYLB»  the  term  given  to  the  phase  of  Gothic 
architectuK  in  France  which  corresponds  in  period  to  the 
Perpendicular  style.  The  word  literally  means  "  flowing  "  or 
"  flaming,"  in  consequence  of  the  resemblance  to  Uie  curved 
lines  of  flame  in  window  tracery.  The  earliest  examples  of 
flowing  tracery  are  found  in  England  in  the  later  phases  of  the 
Decorated  style,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  omission  of  the 
cndosing  circles  of  the  tracery,  the  carrying  throtigh  of  the 
foliations  resulted  in  a  curve  of  contrary  flexure  of  ogee  form 
and  hence  the  term  flowing  tracery.  In  the  minster  and  the 
church  of  St  Mary  at  Beverley,  dating  from  1320  and  X350,  are 
the  eariiest  examples  in  Ens^nd;  in  France  its  first  employment 
dates  from  about  X4(io,  and  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the 
flamboyant  style  was  introduced  from  English  sources.  One  of 
the  chief  chancteristics  of  the  flamboyant  style  in  France  is 
that  known  as  "  interpenetration,"  in  which  the  base  mouldings 
of  one  shaft  are  penetrated  by  those  of  a  second  shaft  of  which 
the  faces  are  set  diagonally.  This  interpenetration,  which  was 
in  a  sense  a  tow  dt  force  of  French  masons,  was  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  a  lofty  rood-screen  the  mouldings  penetrating 
the  base-mould  would  be  found  to  be  those  of  a  diagonal  buttress 
situaUd  20  to  30  ft  above  it.    It  was  not  limited,  however,  to 


internal  work;  in  late  15th  and  early  x6th  century  ecdesiastical 
architecture  it '  is  found  on  the  facades  of  some  French 
cathedrals,  and  often  on  the  outside  of  chapels  added  in  later 
times. 

FLAMB  (Lat.  flamma;  the  root  flag-  appears  in  Jlagrarej  to 
bum,  blaxe,  and  Gr.  iikkyup).  There  is  no  strict  scientific 
definition  of  flame,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  article  it  will  be 
regarded  as  a  name  for  gas  which  is  temporarily  luminous  in 
consequence  of  chemical  action.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
luminosity  of  gases  can  be  induced  by  the  dectrical  dischaige, 
and  with  rapidly  alternating  high-tension  discharges  in  air  an 
oxygen-nitrogen  flame  is  produced  which  is  long  and  flickering, 
can  be  blown  out,  yidds  nitrogen  peroxide,  and  is  in  fact  in- 
distinguishable from  an  ordinary  flame  except  by  its  electrical 
mode  of  maintenance.  The  term  "  flame  "  is  also  applied  to 
solar  protuberances,  which,  according  to  the  common  view, 
consist  of  gases  whose  glow  is  of  a  purdy  thermal  origin.  Even 
with  the  restricted  definition  given  above,  di£5culties  present 
themsdves.  It  is  found,  for  example,  with  a  hydrogen  flame 
that  the  luminosity  diminishes  as  the  purity  of  the  hydrogen 
is  increased  and  as  the  air  is  freed  from  dust,  and  J.  S.  Stas 
declared  that  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  he  was  only 
able,  even  in  a  dark  room,  to  localize  the  flame  by  feding  for  it, 
an  observation  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  line  spectrum 
of  the  flame  lies  wholly  in  the  ultra-violet.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  examples  of  chemical  combination  between  gases 
where  the  attendant  radiation  is  bdow  the  pitch  of  visibility, 
as  in  the  case  of  ethylene  and  chlorine.  It  will  be  obvious  from 
these  facts  that  a  strict  definition  of  flame  is  hardly  possible. 
The  common  distinction  between  luminous  and  non-luminous 
flames  b,  of  course,  quite  arbitrary,  and  only  corresponds  to  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  degree  of  luminosity. 

The  chemical  energy  necessary  for  the  production  of  flame  may 
be  liberated  during  combination  or  decomposition.  A  single 
subsUnoe  like  gun-cotton,  which  is  highly  cndothermic  and 
gives  gaseous  products,  will  produce  a  bright  flame  of  decom- 
position if  a  single  piece  be  heated  in  an  evacuated  flask.  Com- 
bination is  the  fhore  common  case,  and  this  means  that  we  have 
two  separate  substances  involved.  If  they  be  not  mixed  en 
masse  bdoro  combination,  the  one  which  flows  as  a  current  into 
the  other  is  called  conventionally  the  "  combustible,"  but  the 
umple  experiment  of  burning  air  in  cool  gas  suffices  to  show 
the  unreality  of  this  distinction  between  combustible  and  sup- 
porter of  combustion,  which,  in  fact,  is  only  one  of  the  many 
partial  views  that  are  explained  and  perhaps  justified  by  the 
dominance  of  oxygen  in  terrestrial  chemistry. 

Although  hydrocarbon  flames  are  the  commonest  and  most 
interesting,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  simpler  flames  first  in 
order  to  discuss  some  fundamental  problems.  In  hydrocarbon 
flames  the  complexity  of  the  combustible,  its  susceptibility 
to  change  by  heating,  and  the  possibilities  of  fractional  oxidation, 
create  special  difficulties.  In  the  flame  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
or  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen  we  have  simpler  conditions, 
though  here,  too,  things  may  be  by  no  means  so  simple  as  they 
seem  from  the  equations  2Hs  H-  0| »  2H1O  and  3CO  +  Oa->  2CO1- 
The  influeqce  of  water  vapour  on  both  these  aaions  is  wdl 
known,  and  the  mdecular  transactions  may  in  reality  be  com- 
plicated. We  shall,  however,  assume  for  the  sake  of  dean^Ss 
that  in  these  cases  we  have  a  simple  reaction  Uking  place  through- 
out the  mass  of  flame.  There  aro  various  ways  in  which  a  pair 
of  gases  may  be  burned,  and  these  we  shall  consider  separatdy. 
Let  us  first  suppose  the  two  gases  to  have  been-  mixed  en  masse 
and  a  light  to  be  applied  to  the  sutionary  mixture.  If  the 
mixture  be  made  within  certain  limiting  proportions,  which 
vary  for  each  case,  a  flame  spreads  from  the  point  where  the  Ught 
is  applied,  and  the  flame  traverses  the  nuxture.  This  flame 
may  be  very  slow  in  its  progress  or  it  may  attain  a  velodty  of 
the  order  of  one  or  two  thousand  metres  per  second.  Until 
comparatively  recent  times  great  misunderstanding  prevailed 
on  this  subject.  The  slow  rate  of  movement  of  flame  in  short 
lengths  of  gaseous  mixtures  was  taken  to  be  the  velocity  of 
explosion,  but  more  recent  researches  by  M.  P.  £.  Berthdot, 
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E.  Mallard  and  H.  L.  !e  Chatelier  and  R.  B.  Dixon  have  shown 
that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  slow  initicl  rate 
of  infiammalion  of  gaseous  mixtures  and  the  ra^  rate  oj  detona- 
tion, or  rate  of  the  explosive  iMfove,  which  in  many  cases  is  subse- 
quently set  up.  We  shall  here  deal  only  with  the  slow  movements 
of  flame.  The  development  of  a  flame  in  such  a  gaseous  mixture 
requires  that  a  small  portion  of  it  should  be  raised  to  a  tempera- 
ture called  the  temperature  of  ignition^  Here  again  considerable 
misunderstanding  has  prevailed.  The  temperature  of  ignition 
has  often  been  regarded  as  the  temperature  at  which  cheniical 
combination  begins,  whereas  it  is  really  the  temperature  at 
"which  com  bination  has  reached  a  certain  rate.  The  combination 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  begins  at  temperatures  far  below  that 
of  ignition.  It  may  indeed  be  supposed  that  the  combination 
6ccurs  with  extreme  slowness  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  thd,t  as  the  temperature  is  raised  the  velocity  of  the  reaction 
increased  in  accordance  with  the  general  expression  according 
to  which  an  increase  of  zo**  C.  will  approximately  double  the  rate. 
However  that  may  be,  it  has  been  proved  experimentally  by 
J.  H.  van't  Hoff,  Victor  Meyer  and  others  that  the  combination 
of  hydrogen  aiid  oxygen  proceeds  at  perceptible  rates  far  below 
the  temperature  of  ignition.  The  phenomenon  appears  to  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  solid  surfaces  which  are  present;  thus 
in  a  phUn  glass  vessel  the  combination  onl>r  began  to  be  per- 
ceptible at  448**,  whilst  in  a  silvered  glass  vessel  it  would  be 
detected  at  182^  C. 

The  same  kind  of  thing  is  true  for  most  oxidixable  substances, 
including  ordinary  combustibles.    Wc  must  look  upon  the 
application  of  heat  to  a  combustible  mixture  as  resulting  in  an 
increase  of  the  rate  of  combination  locally.    Let  us  suppose 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  stfatimi.of  the  mixture  in  small 
contiguous  sections.    If  we  raise  the  temperature  of  the  first 
section  a^  C,  an  increased*  rate  of  combination  is  set  up.    The 
heat  produced  by  this  combination  will  be  dissipated  by  conduc- 
tion and  radiation,  and  we  will  suppose  that  it  does  not  quite 
suflice  to  raise  the  adjacent  section  of  the  mixtxtre  to  a^  C.    The 
combination  in  that  section,  therefore,  will  not  J)e  as  rapid  as  in 
the  first  one,  and  so  evidently  the  impulse  to  combination  will 
go  on  abating  as  we  pass  along  the  stratimi.    Suppose  now  we 
start  again  and  heat  the  first  section  of  the  mixture  to  a  tempera- 
ture tf^  C,  such  that  the  rate  of  combination  is  very  rapid  and  the 
heat  developed  by  combination  sulfices.to  raise  the  adjacent 
section  of  the  mixture  to  a  temperature  higher  than  e^  C.   The 
rate  of  combination  will  then  be  greater  than  in  the  first  section, 
and  the  impulse  to  combination  will  be  intensified  m  the  same 
way  from  section  to  section  along  the  stratum  u,btU  a  Twarimtim 
temperature  is  reached.    It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a 
temperature  of  b'^  C.  between  a^  and  ^  which  will  satisfy  this 
condition,  that  the  heat  which  results  from  the  combination 
stimulated  in  the  first  section  just  sufiices  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  second  section  to  b".    This  temperature  b**  Is  the  tempera- 
ture of  ignition  of  the  mixture;  so  soon  as  it  is  attained  by  a 
portion  of  the  mixture  the  combustion  becomes  self-sustaining 
and  flame  spreads  through  the  mixture.    Ignition  temperature 
may  be  defined  briefly  as  the  temperature  at  which  the  initial 
loss  of  heat  due  to  conduction,  &c.,  is  equal  to  the  heat  evolved 
In  the  same  time  by  the  chemical  reaction  (van't  Hoff)-    From 
the  above  considerations  we  see  that  the  temperature  of  ignition 
will  vary  not  only  when  the  gases  are  varied,  but  when  the 
proportions  of  the  same  gases  are  varied,  and  also  when  the 
pressure  is  varied.    We  can  see  also  that  outside  certain  limiting 
proportions  a  mixture  of  gases  will  have  no  practicable  ignition 
temperature,  that  is  to  say,  the  cooling  effect  of  the  gas  which 
is  in  excess  will  carry  off  so  much  heat  that  no  attainable  initial 
heating  will  suffice  to  set  up  the  transmission  of  a  constant 
temperature.    Thus  In  the  case  of  hydrogen  and  air,  mixtures 
containing  less  than  5  and  more  than  72%  of  hydrogen  are  not 
inflammable.    The  theory  of  ignition  temperature  enables  us 
to  understand  why  in  an  explosive  mixture  a  very  small  electric 
spark  may  not  suffice  to  Induce  explosion.    Combination  will 
indeed  take  place  in  the  path  of  the  spark,  but  the  amount  of  it  I 
is  not  suflldent  to  meet  the  loss  of  heat  by  conduction,  &c   jtt  j 


must  be  added  that  the  theory  of  igm'tlon  temperatures  given 
above  does  not  explain  all  the  observed  facts,  F.  Emich  states 
that  the  inflammability  of  gaseous*  mixtures  is  not  neossarily 
greatest  when  the  gases  are  mixed  In  the  proportions  theocetically 
required  for  complete  combination,  and  the  influence  of  foreign 
gases  does  not  appear  to  follow  any  simple  law.  The  presence 
of  a  small  quantity  of  a  gas  may  exerdse  a  profound  influence 
on  the  ignition  temperature  as  In  the  case  of  the  addition  of 
ethylene  to  hydrogen  (Sir  Edward  Frankland),^  and  again  when  a 
mixture  of  methane  and  air  is  raised  to  its  ignition  temperature 
a  sensible  interval  (about  10  seconds)  elapses  before  inflammation 
occurs. 

The  rate  at  which  a  flame  will  traverse  a  mixture  of  twa  gases 
which  has  been  ignited  depends  on  the  proportions  in  which  the 
gases  are  mixed.  Fig.  x  (Bunte)  represents  this  relationship 
for  several  conmion  gases. 
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FkG.  X. — Rates  of  inflammation  of  combustibkgaaca  with  air. 

Jf  a  ready-made  gaseous  mixtiire  is  to  be  used  for  the  prqdac- 
tion  of  a  steady  flame,  it  may  be  forced  through  a  tube'  and 
ignited  at  the  end;  it  is  obvious  that  the  velocity  of  efflux  must 
be  greater  than  the  initial  rate  of  inflammation  of  the  mixture, 
for  otherwise  the  mixture  would  fire  back  down  the  tube.    If 
the  velocity  of  efflux  be  considerably  greater  than  the  rate  of 
inflammation,  the  flame  will  be  separated  from  the  end  of  the  tube, 
and  only  appear  as  a  flickering  crown  where  the  vdodty  and 
inflammability  of  the  issuing  gas  have  been  Hitwtm>i>f4  by 
admixture  with  air.    With  much  increased  velocity  of  efflux 
the  flame  will  be  blown  out.    J.  B.  A.  Dumas  used  to  show  the 
experiment  of  blowing  out  a  candle  with  electrolytic  gas.    A 
steady  flame  formed  by  burning  a  ready-made  gaseous  mixture 
at  the  end  of  a  tube  of  circular  section  has  the  form  shown  in 
fig.  3.    The  small  internal  cone  marks  the  lower  limiting  surface 
of  the  flame;  It  is  the  locus  of  all  points  where  the  velocity  oC 
efflux  is  just  equal  to  the  velocity  of  inflammation, 
and  its  conical  form  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  efflux  of  gas  is  greatest  in  the  vertical  axis  ol 
the  tube  where  the  flow  is  not  retarded  by  friction 
with  the  walls,  as  well  as  by  the  further  fact  that 
the  gas  issuing  from  such  an  orifice  spreads  outwtfds, 
the  inflammation  proceeding  directly  against  it.    The 
flame,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  considerable  thickness. 
If  the  gaseous  mixture  be  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or 
carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen,  it  will  have  no  obvious 
features  of  structure  beyond  those  shown  in  the  figure; 
that  is  to  say,  the  shaded  region  of  burning  gas  has 
the  appearance  of  homogeneity  and  uniform  colour 
which  might  be  expected  to  accompany  a  uniform 
chemical  condition.    Some  admixture  of  the  external     Fic  x 
air  will,  of  course,  take  place,  cspedally  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  flame,  and  detectable  quantities  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
may  be  found  in  the  products  of  combustion,  but  this  is  an 
inconsiderable  feature.    The  flame  just  described  is  esseatiaUy 
that  of  a  blowpipe. 

A  second  way  of  producing  a  flame  is  the  morexommoB  one  of 
allowing  one  gas  to  stream  into  the  other.  Using  the  same  gases 
as  before,  hydrogen  or  carbon  monoxide  with  oxygen,  we  fio^ 
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again  that  the  flame  is  conical  in  form  and  imifonn  in  colour, 
but  in  this  case,  if  the  velocity  of  efflux  be  not  immoderate, 
the  burning  gas  only  extends  over  a  comparatively  tiun  shell, 
limited  on  the  inside  by  the  pure  combustible  and  on  the  outside 
by  a  mixture  of  the  products  of  combustion  with  oxygen.  The 
combustible  gas  has  to  make  its  own  inflammable  mixture  with 
the  circumambient  oxygen,  and  we  may  suppose  the  colimm  of 
gas  to  be  burned  through  as  it  ascends.  The  core  of  unbumed 
gas  thus  becomes  thinner  as  it  ascends  and  the  flame  tapers  to  a 
point.  The  external  surface  of  a  flame  of  this  kind  will  for 
the  same  consumption  of  gas  be  larger  than  that  of  a  flame  where 
the  ready-made  mixture  of  gases  is  used.  If  a  jet  of  one  gas  be 
sent  with  a  sufficient  velocity  into  another,  turbulent  admixture 
takes  place  and  an  unsteady  sheet  of  flame  of  uniform  colour  it 
obtained. 

A  third  way  of  forming  a  flame  is  to  allow  the  whole  of  one 
gaSy  mixed  with  a  less  quantity  of  the  second  than  is  sufficient 
for  conq>lete  combustion,  to  issue  into  an  atmosphere  of  the 
sKond.  This  is  the  case  with  what  are  generally  known  as 
atmoqkheric  burners,  of  which  the  Bunsen  burner  is  the  prototype. 
The  devdopment  of  a  flame  oi  this  kind  can  be  well  studied  in 
the  case  of  carbon  monoxide  and  air.  The  carbon  monoxide  is 
fed  into  a  Bunsen  burner  with  closed  air-valve,  the  burner-tube 
bdng  prolonged  by  affixing  a  glass  tube  to  it  by  means  of  a 
cork.  The  flame  consists  of  a  single  conical  blue  sheet.  If  now 
the  air-valve  be  opened  very  slightly,  an  internal  cone  of  the  same 
blue  colour  makes  its  appearance.  The  air  which  has  entered 
through  the  air-valve  ("  primary  "  air)  has  become  mixed  with 
the  cubon  monoxide  and  so  oxidizes  its  quota  in  an  internal 
cone,  the  rest  of  the  carbon  monoxide  (diluted  now,  of  course, 
with  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen)  wandering  into  the  external 
atmoq>here  to  bum  (with  "  secondary  "  air)  in  a  second  cone. 
The  existence  of  the  internal  cone  and  the  subsequent  thermal 
effect  lead  to  sli^t  convexity  of  surface  in  the  outer  cone.  If 
the  quantity  of  primary  air  be  increased  more  internal  combustion 
can  take  place.  This,  however,  does  not  lead  to  an  enlargement 
of  the  inner  cone,  for  the  increase  of  air  increases  the  rate  of 
inflammation  of  the  mixture,  and  the  inner  xone  (which  only 
maintains  its  stability  because  the  rate  of  efflux  of  the  mixture  is 
greater  than  the  velocity  of  inflammation)  contracts,  and  will,  as 
the  proportion  of  primary  air  ia  increased,  soon  evince  a  tendency 
to  enter  the  burner-tube.  At  this  stage  an  interesting  pheno- 
menon is  to  be  noticed.  When  we  have  reached  the  point  of 
aeratiMi  where  the  velocity  of  inflammation  of  the  mixture 
just  surpasses  the  velocity  of  efflux,  the  inner  cone  enters  the 
burner-tube  as  a  disk  and  descends,  but  this  downward  motion 
checks  the  suction  flow  of  air  through  the  valve  at  the  base  of 
the  burner,  whilst  it  does  not  appreciably  check  the  pressure 
flow  of  the  carbon  monoxide  through  the  gas  nozzle.  The 
result  is  that  a  stratum  of  gas-mixture  poor  in  air,  and  therefore 
of  low  rate  of  inflammation,  is  formed,  and  when  the  descending 
disk  of  flame  meets  it,  the  descent  is  arrested  and  the  disk 
returns  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  reproducing  the  inner  cone.  The 
full  air  suction  is  now  restored  and  the  course  of  events  is  repeated. 
This  osdllatoiy  action  can  be  maintained  almost  indefinitely 
long  if  the  pressure  and  other  conditions  be  maintained  constant. 
With  still  more  primary  air  the  inner  cone  of  flame  simply  fires 
back  to  the  burner  nozzle,  or,  in  the  last  stage,  we  may  have 
enough  air  entering  to  produce  a  flame  of  the  blast  blowpipe 
type,  namely,  one  where  the  carbon  monoxide  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  primary  air  bums  with  a  single  cone  in  a  steady 
flame. 

By  means  of  a  simple  contrivance  devised  by  A.  Smithells 
a  two-coned  flame  of  the  kind  described  may  be  resolved  into 
its  components.  The  apparatus  is  like  a  half-extended  telescope 
'  made  of  two  glass  tuba,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  velocity  of 
a  mixture  of  gases  flowing  through  it  must  be  greater  in  the 
narrow  tube  than  in  the  wider  one.  If  the  end  of  the  narrower 
tube  be  fixed  to  a  Bunsen  burner  and  the  flame  be  formed  at  the 
end  of  the  wider  one,  then  when  the  air-supply  is  increased  to  a 
certain  point  the  inner  cone  will  descend  into  the  wide  tube  and 
mltMsh  itself  to  the  upper  end  of  the  narrower  one.    This  occurs 


when  the  velocity  of  inflammation  is  just  greater  than  the 
upward  velocity  of  the  gaseous  stream  in  the  wide  tube  and  less 
than  the  upward  velocity  in  the  narrow  tube.  If  the  outer 
tube  be  now  drawn  down,  a  two-coned  flame  bums  at  the  end 
of  the  inner  tube;  if  the  outer  tube  he  slid  up  again,  it 
detaches  the  outer  cone  and  carries  it  upward.  This  apparatus 
has  been  of  use  in  investigating  the  progress  of  combustion  in 
various  flames. 

Temperature  of  Plames.^-The  term  *'  flame-temperature  "  is 
used  very  vaguely  and  has  no  clear  meaning  unless  qualified  by 
some  description.  It  it  least  ambiguous  when  used  in  reference 
to  flames  where  the  combining  gases  are  mixed  in  theoretical 
proportions  before  issuing  from  the  bumer.  Ihe  flame  in  such 
a  case  has  considerable  thickness  and  uniformity,  and,  though 
the  temperature  is  not  constant  throughout,  flames  of  this 
type  given  by  different  combustibles  admit  of  comparison.  In 
other  flames  where  the  sheUs  of  combustion  are  thin  and  envelop 
large  regions  of  unburned  or  partly-burned  gas,  it  is  not  dear  how 
temperature  should  be  specified.  An  ordinary  gas  flame  will 
not,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  arts,  give  a  sufficient 
temperature  for  melting  platinum,  yet  a  very  thin  platinum 
wire  may  be  melted  at  the  edge  of  the  lower  part  of  such  a  flame. 
The  maximum  temperature  of  the  flame  is  therefore  not  in  any 
serious  sense  an  available  temperature.  It  will  suffice  to  point 
out  here  that  in  order  to  bum  a  gas  so  that  it  may  have  the 
highest  available  temperature,  we  must  bum  it  with  the  smallest 
external  flame-surface  obtainable.  This  is  done  when  the  com- 
bining gases  are  completdy  mixed  before  issuing  from  the  bumer. 
Where  this  is  impracticable  we  may  employ  a  bumer  of  the 
Bunsen  type,  and*  arrange  matters  so  that  a  large  amount  of 
primary  air  is  supplied.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  modem 
improvements  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  obtaining  hot 
flames  for  heating  the  Welsbach  mantle.  The  Kcm  burner, 
for  example,  employs  the  prindple  of  the  Vcnturi  tube.  Where 
much  primary  air  is  drawn  in  it  h  usual  to  provide  for  it  being 
well  mixed  with  the  gas,  otherwise  an  unsteady  flame  may  be 
produced  with  a  great  tendency  to  light  back.  The  bumer  head 
is  therefore  usually  provided  with  a  mixing  chamber  and  the 
mixture  issues  through  a  slit  or  a  mesh.  A  great  many  modified 
Bunsen  bumers  have  been  produced,  the  aim  in  all  of  them  being 
to  produce  a  flame  which  shall  combine  steadiness  with  the 
smallest  attainable  external  surface. 

To  estimate  the  temperature  of  flames  several  methods  have 
been  employed.  The  method  of  calculation,  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  whole  heat  of  combustion  is  localized  in 
the  product  (or  products)  of  combustion  and  heats  it  to  a  tem- 
perature depending  on  its  spedfic  heat,  cannot  be  applied  in  a 
simple  way.  Apart  from  the  assiunption  (which  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  incorrect)  that  none  of  the  chemiod  energy  assumes 
the  radiant  form  directly,  we  have  to  regard  the  possible  change 
of  specific  heat  at  high  temperatures,  the  likelihood  of  dissociation 
and  the  time  of  reaction.  Any  practical  consideration  of  tem- 
perature must  have  regard  to  a  large  assemblage  of  molecules 
and  not  to  a  single  one,  and  therefore  any  influence  which  means 
delay  in  combination  will  result  in  reduction  of  temperature  by 
radiation  and  conduction.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  we  have  the  requisite  data  for 
the  calculation  of  flame  temperature,  though  good  approxima- 
tions may  be  made.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine flame  temperatures  by  means  of  thermo-dectric  couples 
and  by  radiation  pyrometers.  The  couple  most  employed  is  Uiat 
known  as  H.  L.  le  Chatdier's,  consisting  of  two  wires,  one  of 
platinum'  and  the  other  an  alloy  of  90%  platinum  and  10%  of 
rhoditun.  When  all  possible  precautions  are  taken  it  is  possible 
by  means  of  such  thermo-couples  to  measure  local  flame  tempera- 
tures with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy.  Subjoined  are 
some  results  obtained  at  different  times  and  by  different  observers 
with  regard  to  the  maximum  temperatures  of  flames. — 

Coal  gis  in  Bunien  bumer  (Wanener,  1896).    . 
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The  following  are  given  by  F£xy:— » 

Acetylene 2548*  C. 

Alcofiol •      .      .    1705* 

Hydrogen  (in  air) 1900* 

Oxy-hydrogen        ..«••.'  2420* 
Oxy-coal  gas  blowpipe 2200* 

Source  of  Light  in  Flames, — ^We  may  consider  first  those 
flames  where  solid  particles  are  out  of  the  question;  for  example, 
the  flame  of  carbon  monoxide  in  air.  The  old  idea  that  the 
luminosity  was  due  to  the  thermal  glow  of  the  highly  heated 
product  of  combustion  has  been  challenged  independently  by  a 
number  of  observers,  and  the  view  has  been  advanced  that  the 
emission  of  light  is  due  to  radiation  attendant  upon  a  kind  of 
discharge  of  chemical  energy  between  the  reacting  molecules. 
E.  Wiedemann  proposed  the  name  "  chemi-luminescence " 
for  radiation  of  this  kind.  The  fact  is  that  colourless  gases 
cannot  be  made  to  glow  by  any  purely  thermal  heating  at  present 
available,  and  products  of  combustion  heated  to  the  average 
temperature  of  the  flames  in  which  they  are  produced  are  non- 
luminous.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  a 
mass  of  burning  gas  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  molecules 
are  engaged  at  one  instant  in  the  act  of  chemical  combination, 
and  that  the  energy  liberated  in  such  individual  transactions, 
if  localized  momentarily  as  heat,  would  give  individual  molecules 
a  unique  condition  of  temperature  far  transcending  that  of  the 
average,  and  the  distribution  of  heat  in  a  flame  would  be  very 
different  from  that  existing  in  the  same  mixture  of  gases  heated 
from  an  external  source  to  the  same  average  temperature.  The 
view  advocated  by  Smithells  is  that  in  the  chemical  combination 
of  gases  the  initial  phase  of  the  formation  of  the  new  molecule 
is  a  vibratory  one,  which  directly  furnishes  light,  and  that  the 
damping  down  of  this  vibration  by  colliding  molecules  is  the 
source  of  that  translatory  motion  which  is  evinced  as  heat. 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  an  exact  reversal  of  the  older  view. 

The  view  of  Sir  H.  Davy  that^'  whenever  a  flame  is  remarkably 
brilliant  and  dense  it  may  always  be  concluded  that  some  solid 
matter  is  produced  in  it "  can  be  no  longer  entertained.  The 
flames  of  phoH>horus  in  oxygen  and  of  carbon  disulphide  in 
nitric  oxide  contain  only  gaseous  products,  and  Frankland 
showed  that  the  flames  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  became 
highly  luminous  under  pressure.  From  his  experiments  Frank- 
land  was  led  to  the  generalization  that  high  luminosity  of  flames 
is  associated  with  high  density  of  the  gases,  and  he  does 
not  draw  a  distinction  in  this  respect  between  high  density  due 
to  high  molecular  weight  and  high  density  due  to  the  close 
packing  of  h'ghter  molecules.  The  increased  luminosity  of  a 
compressed  flame  is  not  difficult  to  understand  from  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  but  no  explanation  has  appeared  of  the  luminosity 
considered  by  Frankland  to  be  due  merely  to  high  molecular 
weight.  It  is  possible  that  the  electron  theory  may  ultimately 
afford  a  better  understanding  of  these  phenomena. 

Structure  of  Flame. — ^The  vagueness  of  the  term  structure, 
as  applied  to  flames,  is  to  be  seen  from  the  very  conflicting 
accounts  which  are  current  as  to  the  number  of  (Ufferentiated 
parts  in  different  flames.-  Unless  this  term  is  restricted  to 
sharp  differences  in  appearance,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  parts  which  may  be  selected  for  mention.  The  flame  of  carbon 
monoxide,  when  the  gas  is  not  mixed  with  air  before  it  issues 
from  the  burner,  shows  no  dearly  differentiated  structure,  but  is 
a  shell  of  blue  luminosity  of  shaded  intensity — a  hollow  cone  if 
the  orifice  of  the  burner  be  circular  and  the  velocity  of  the  gas 
not  immoderate,  or  a  double  sheet  ^f  fan  shape  if  the  burner  have 
a  slit  or  two  inclined  pores  which  cause  the  jets  of  issuing  gas 
to  spread  each  other  out.  Such  a  flame  has  but  one  single 
distinct  feature,  and  this  is  not  surprising,  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  chemical  process 
or  processes  that  are  occurring  in  different  quarters  of  the  flame. 
The  amount  of  materiab  undergoing  this  transformation  in 
different  parts  of  the  flame  may  and  does  vary;  the  gases 
become  diluted  with  products  of  combustion,  and  the  molecular 
vibrations  gradually  die  down.  These  things  may  cause  a 
variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  in  different  quarters,  but 


the  differences  induced  are  not  sharp  or  in  any  proper  tease 
structuraL  A  flame  of  this  kind  may  develop  a  secondary 
feature  of  structure.  If  carbon  monoxide  be  burnt  in-  oxygen 
which  is  mixed  or  combined  with  another  element  there  may 
be  an  additional  chemical  process  that  will  give  light;  flames  in 
air  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  faintly  lominous  fringe  of  a 
greenish  cast,  apparently  associated  with  the  combination  of 
nitrogen  with  oxygen  (H.  B.  Dixon).  Carbon  monoxide  on  being 
strongly  heated  begins  to  dissociate  into  carbon  and  carbon 
dioxide;  if  the  unbumt  carbon  monoxide  within  «  flame  of 
that  gas  were  so  highly  heated  by  its  own  burning  waUs  as  to 
reach  the  temperature  of  dissociation,  we  mi^t  expea  to  see 
a  special  feature  of  structure  due  to  the  separated  carbon.  Such 
a  temperature  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  reached. 

Apart  from  hydrocarbon  flames  not  mudi  has  betn  published 
in  reference  to  the  structure  of  flames.  The  case  of  cyanogen  is 
of  peculiar  interest.  The  beautiful  flame  of  this  gas  consists 
of  an  almost  crimson  shell  surrotmded  by  a  margin  of  bright  Uue. 
Investigations  have  shown  that  these  two  coJbun  correspond 
to  two  stq>s  in  the  progress  of  the  combustion,  in  the  fint  of 
which  the  carbon  of  the  cyanogen  is  oxidized  to  carbon  monoxide 
and  in  the  second  the  carbon  monoxide  oxidised  to  carbon 
dioxide. 

The  inversion  of  combustion  may  bring  new  features  of 
structiue  into  existence;  thus  when  a  jet  of  cyanogen  is  burnt 
in  oxygen  no  solid  carbon  can  be  found  in  the  flame,  but  when 
a  jet  of  oxygen  is  burnt  in  cyanogen  solid  carbon  separates  on 
the  edge  of  the  flame. 

Hydrocarbon  Flames.-^As  already  stated  the  flames  of  carbon 
compounds  and  especially  of  hydrocarbons  have  been  much  more 
studied  than  any  other  kind,  as  is  natural  from  their  common 
use  and  practical  importance.  The  earliest  investigations  were 
made  with  coal  gas,  vegetable  oils  and  tallow,  and  the  composite 
and  complex  nature  of  these  substances  led  to  difficulties  and 
confusion  in  the  interpretation  of  results.  One  such  difficulty 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact,  often  overiooked,  that  when  a 
mixed  gaseous  combustible  issues  into  air  the  individual  c<»n- 
ponent  gases  will  separate  spontaneously  in  accordance  with 
their  diffusibiltties:  hydrogen  will  thus  tend  to  get  to  the  outer 
edge  of  a  flame  and  heavy  hydrocarbons  to  lag  behind. 

The  features  of  structure  in  a  hydrocarbon  flame  depend  <A 
course  on  the  manner  in  which  the  air  is  supph'ed.  The  extreme 
cases  are  (i.)  when  the  issuing  gas  is  supplied  before  it  leaves  the 
burner  with  sufficient  air  for  complete  combustion,  as  in  the 
bUst  blowpipe,  in  which  case  we  have  a  sheet  of  blue  undiffer- 
entiated flame;  and  (ii.)  when  the  gas  has  to  find  all  the  air  it 
requires  after  leaving  the  burner.  The  intermediate  stage  is 
when  the  issuing  gas  is  supplied  before  leaving  the  burner  with 
a  part  of  the  air  that  is  required.  In  this  case  a  two-coned  flame 
is  produced.  The  general  theory  of  such  phenomena  has  already 
been  discussed.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  transition  of  one 
kind  of  flame  into. the  others  can  be  effected  gradually,  and  this 
is  seen  with  particular  ease  and  distinctness  by  burning  benzene 
vapour  admixed  with  gradually  increasing  quantities  of  air. 
The  key  to  the  explanation-  of  the  structure  of  an  ordinary 
luminous  flame,  such  as  that  of  a  candle,  is  to  be  found,  according 
to  Smithells,  by  observing  the  changes  undergone  by  a  w^-aerated 
Bunsen  flame  as  the  "primary"  air  is  gradually  cut  off  by 
closing  the  air-ports  at  the  base  of  the  burner;  It  b  then  seen 
that  the  two  cones  of  flame  evolve  or  degenerate  into  the  two 
recognizable  blue  parts  of  an  ordinary  luminous  flame,  wlulst 
the  appearance  of  the  bright  yellow  luminous  patdi  becomes 
increasingly  emphasized  as  a  hoUow  dome  lying  within  the  upper 
part  of  the  blue  sheath.  There  are  thus  three  refogniaahie 
features  of  structure  in  an  ordinary  luminous  flame,  eadi  region 
being  as  it  were  a  mere  shell  and  the  interior  of  the  flame  filed 
with  gas  which  has  not  3ret  entered  into  active  combustioo. 
If,  as  is  suggested,  the  blue  parts  of  an  ordinary  luminous  flame 
are  the  relics  of  the  two  cones  of  a  Bunsen  flame,,  the  chemistry 
of  a  Bunsen  flame  may  be  appropriately  considered  fint.  What 
happens  chemically  when  a  hydrocarbon  is  burned  in  a  Bunsa 
burner  ?    The  air  sent  in  with  the  gas  is  insufficient  forcompleie 
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combusliidft  to  thtt  the  inner  cone  of  the  flame  may  be  considered 
as  air  buming  in  an  excess  of  coal  gas.  What  will  be  the  products 
of  this  combustion?  This  question  has  been  answered  at 
difietent  times  in  veiy  different  ways.  There  are  many  conceiv- 
able answers:  part  of  the  hydrocarbon  might  be  wholly  ozidiaed 
and  the  rest  left  unaltered  to  mix  with  the  outside  air  and  bum 
as  the  outer  cone;  on  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  (as  has 
been  so  commonly  assumed)  a  selective  oxidation  in  the  inner 
cone  whereby  the  hydrogen  was  fully  oxidised  and  the  carbon 
set  free  or  oxidised  to  carbon  monoxide;  or  again  the  carbon 
might  be  oxidised  to  carbon  dioxide  or  monoxide  and  the 
hydrogen  set  free.  There  might  of  course  be  other  intermediate 
kinds  of  action.  Now  it  is  important  at  this  point  to  insist  upon 
a  distinction  between  what  can  be  found  by  direct  analysu  as 
to  the  products  of  partial  combustion,  and  what  can  be  imagined 
or  inferred  as  the  transitory  existence  of  substances  of  which 
the  products  actually  found  in  analysis  are  the  outcome.  We 
shall  consider  only  in  the  first  instance  what  substances  are 
lound  by  analysis.  Earlier  experiments  on  the  Bimsen  burner 
in  which  coal  gas  was  used,  and  the  gases  withdrawn  directly 
from  the  flame  by  a^iration,  gave  no  very  clear  resulu,  but  the 
introduction  of  the  cone-separating  apparatus  and  the  use  of 
stn^  hydrocarbons  led  to  more  definite  conclusions.  The 
analysb  of  the  inter-conal  gases  from  an  ethylene  flame  gave 
the  following  numbers: — carbon  dioxide  «  3*6;  water  ■■  9*5; 
carbon  monoxide  ■■  15*6;  hydrocarbons  ■  x*3;  hydrogen  ■■  9-4; 
nitrogen  ■■  60-6. 

It  appears  therefore,  and  it  may  be  stated  as  a  fact,  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  hydrogen  is  left  unoxidized,  whilst 
practically  all  the  carbon  is  converted  into  monoxide  or  dioxide. 
As  the  gases  have  cooled  down  before  analysis  and  as  the  reaction 
CO  +  HsO^CO^  +  Hi  is  reversible,  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
inter-conal  gases  may  have  a  composition  when  they  are  hot 
very  different  from  what  they  show  when  cold.  Experiments 
made  to  test  this  question  have  not  sustained  the  objection. 
Subsequent  experiments  on  the  oxidation  of  hydrocarbons 
have  made  it  appear  undesirable  to  use  the  expression  "  pre- 
ferential combustion  "  or  "  sdective  combustion  "  in  connexion 
with  the  facts  just  stated;  but  for  the  purpose  of  describing  in 
brief  the  chemistry  of  a  hydrocarbon  flame  it  is  necessary  to  say 
that  in  the  inner  cone  of  a  Bunsen  flame  hydrogen  and  carbon 
monoxide  are  the  result  of  the  limited  oxidation,  and  that  the 
combustion  of  these  gases  with  the  external  air  generates  the 
outer  cone  of  the  flame.  As  to  the  actual  stages  hi  the  limited 
oxidation  of  a  hydrocarbon  a  large  amount  of  very  valuable 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  W.  A.  Bone  and  his  collaborators. 
Different  hydrocarbons  mixed  with  oxygen  have  been  circulated 
continuously  through  a  vessel  heated  to  various  temperatures, 
bepnmng  with  that  (about  350''  C.)  at  which  the  jate  of  oxidation 
is  easily  appreciable.  Proceeding  in  this  way.  Bone,  without 
effecting  a  complete  transformation  of  the  hydrocarbon  into 
partially  oxidized  substances,  has  isolated  large  quantities  of 
such  products,  and  concludes  that  the  oxidation  c^  a  hydrocarbon 
involves  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  selective  or  preferential 
oxidation  of  either  the  hydrogen  or  the  carbon.  He  maintains 
that  it  occurs  in  several  wdl-defined  stages  during  which  oxygen 
enUis  into  and  is  incorporated  with  the  hydrocarbon  mdecule, 
forming  oxygeiuited  intermediate  products  among  which  are 
alcobob  and  aldehydes.  The  reactions  between  ethane  and 
ethylene  with  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen  would  be  represented 
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temperature  b  9^  great  thAt,  when  the  supply  of  oxygen  is 
sufficient  to  carry  the  oxidation  as  far  as  the  second  stage, 
practically  no  decomposition  of  the*  monohydroxy  molecule 
fonxked  in  the  first  stage  occurs.  Thi&  is  especially  the  case 
with  unsaturated  hydrocarbons. 

As  a  crucial  test  decisive  against  the  hypothesis  of  preferential 
carbon  oxidation,  Bone  cites  the  experiment  of  firing  a  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  ethane  and  oxygen  sealed  up  in  a  glass  bulb. 
In  such  a  case  a  lurid  flame  fills  the  vessel,  accompanied  by  a 
black  doud  of  carbon  particles  and  considerable  condensation 
of  water.  About  xo  %  of  methane  is  also  found.  It  is  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  give  a  more  extended  account 
of  these  later  researches  on  the  oxidation  of  hydrocarbons. 
They  make  it  evident  that  the  relative  o^dizability  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  cannot  form  the  basis  of  a  general  theory  of  the 
combustion  of  hydrocarbons,  and  that  both  the  a  priori  view 
that  hydrogen  is  the  more  oxidizable  element,  and  the  inference 
from  Uie  behaviour  of  ethylene  when  exploded  with  its  own 
volume  of  oxygen,  vis.  that  carbon  is  the  more  oxidizable  element 
in  hydrocarbons,  are  not  in  harmony  with  experimental  facts. 

The  view  that  the  bright  luminosity  of  hydrocarbon  flames  is 
due  "  to  the  deposition  of  solid  charcoal "  was  first  put  forward 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  18x6.  In  explaining  the  origin  of 
this  charcoal,  Davy  usmI  somewhat  ambiguous  language,  stating 
that  it "  might  be  owing  to  a  decomposition  of  a  part  of  the  gas 
towards  the  interior  of  the  flame  where  the  air  was  in  smallest 
quantity.'*  This  statement  was  interpreted  commonly  as 
implying  that  the  charcoal  became  free  by  the  preferential 
combustion  of  the  hydrogen,  and  such  an  interpretation  was 
given  explicitly  by  Faraday.  Whatever  may  have  been  Davy's 
view  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  theory,  his  conclusion  that 
finely  divided  carbon  was  the  cause  of  luminosity  in  hydrocarbon 
flames  was  not  questioned  until  X867,  when  £.  Frankland,  in 
coimexion  with  researches  already  alluded  to,  maintained  that 
the  luminosity  of  such  flames  was  not  due  in  any  important 
degree  to  solid  particles  of  carbon,  but  to  the  incandescence  of 
dense  hydrocarbon  vapours.  Among  the  arguments  adduced 
against  this  view  the  most  decisive  is  furnished  by  the  optical 
test  first  used  by  J.  L.Soret.  If  the  image  of  the  sun  be  focussed 
uponithe  glowing  part  of  a  hydrocarbon  flame  the  scattered 
light  is  found  to  be  polarized,  and  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
luminous  region  b  pervaded  by  a  cloud  of  finely  divided  solid 
matter.  The  quantity  of  this  solid  (estimated  by  H.  H.  C.  Bunte 
to  be  o*  I  milligram  in  a  coal-gas  flame  buming  5  cub.  ft.  per  hour) 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  luminosity,  so  that  Davy's  original 
view  jnay  be  said  to  be  now  universally  accepted. 

The  remaining  question  with  regard  to  the  luminosity  of  a 
hydrocarbon  flame  relates  to.  the  maimer  in  which  the  carbon  is 
set  free.  The  fact  that  hydrocarbons  when  stron^y  heated  in 
absence  of  air  will  deposit  carbon  has  long  been  known  and  is 
daily  evident  in  the  operation  of  coal-gas  making,  when  gas 
carbon  accumulates  as  a  hard  deposit  in  the  highly-heated 
crown  of  the  retorts.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  therefore 
that  the  carbon  in  a  flame  is  separated  from  the  hydrocarbon 
within  it  by  the  purely  thermal  action  of  the  blue  burning  walls 
of  the  flame.  Many  experiments  might  be  adduced  to  confirm 
this  view.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  two.  If  a  ring  of  metal  wire 
be  so  disposed  in  a  small  flame  as  to  make  a  girdle  within  the 
blue  walls  towards  the  base,  the  withdrawal  of  heat  is  rapid 
enough  to  prevent  the  maintenance  of  a  temperature  sufficient 
to  cause  a  separation  of  carbon,  and  the  bright  luminosity 
disappears.  Again,  if  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  be  fed 
through  the  air-ports  not  with  air  but  with  some  neutral 
gas  such  as  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide  or  steam,  the  dilution  of 
the  burning  gas  and  the  hydrocarbon  within  it  becomes  so  great 
that  the  temperature  of  separation  is  not  attained,  no  carbon  is 
separated  and  the  flame  consists  of  a  single  blue  shell. 

Whilst  it  is  thus  easy  to  uikderstand  generally  why  carbon 
becomes  separated  as  a  solid  within  a  flame,  it  is  not  easy  to 
trace  the  processes  by  which  the  carbon  becomes  separated  in 
the  case  of  a  given  hydrocarbon.  According  to  M.  P.  £. 
Berthelpt,  who  made  prolonged  and  daborate  researches  on  the 
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pyiogenetic  xdationshipB  of  hydrocarbons,  these  compounds 
only  liberate  carbon  by  a  process  of  the  continual  coalescence 
of  hydrocarbon  molecules  with  the  elimination  of  hydrogen, 
until  there  is  left  the  limiting  solid  hydrocarbon  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  carbon  itself  and  constituting  the  glowing  soot 
of  flames. 

V.  B.  Lewes,  on  the  other  hand,  baaing  his  conclusions  on  a 
study  of  the  thermal  decomposition  of  hjrdrocarbons,  on  tempera- 
ture measurements  of  flames  and  analysis  of  their  gases,  has 
more  recently  developed  a  theory  of  flame  luminosity  in  which 
the  formation  and  sudden  exothermic  decomposition  of  acetylene 
are  regarded  as.  the  essential  incidents  productive  of  carbon 
separation  and  luminosity.  Smithells  has  disputed  the  evidence 
on  which  this  theory  is  based  and  it  spears  to  have  gained  no 
adherence  from  those  who  have  worked  in  the  same  field;  but 
as  it  has  not  been  formally  disavowed  by  the  author  and  has 
found  its  way  into  some  text-books,  it  is  mentioned  here. 

W.  A.  Bone  and  H.  F.  Coward  {Joum.  Ckem.  Soe.,  xgoS) 
published  the  results  of  a  veiy  careful  study  of  the  decomposition 
of  hydrocarbons  when  heated  in  a  stationary  condition  and  when 
continually  circulated  through  hot  vessels.  Their  results  disclose 
once  more  the  great  difficulty  of  tracing  the  processes  of  decom- 
position and  of  arriving  at  a  generalization  of  wide  applicability, 
but  they  appear  to  be  conclusive  against  the  views  both  of 
Berthelot  and  of  Lewes. 

They  do  not  think'  that  the  decomposition  of  hydrocarbons 

can  be  adequately  represented  by  ordinary  chemical  equations 

owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  changes  which  really  take  place. 

Methane,  which  is  the  most  stable  of  the  hydrocarbons,  appears 

to  be  resolved  at  high  temperatures  directly  into  carbon  and 

hydrogen,  but  the  phenomenon  is  dependent  mainly  on  surface 

action;  ethane,  ethylene  and  acetylene  undergo  decomposition 

throuf^out  the  body  of  the  gas  {he.  cU.  p.  1x07  et  seq.). 

*'  In  the  cases  of  ethane  and  ethylene  it  maybe  supposed  that  the 
frimary  effect  of  high  tempentuce  is  to  cause  an  elimination  of 
hydrogen  with  a  simultaneous  loosening  or  dissolution  of  the  bond 
between  the  carbon  atoms,  givifur  rise  to  (in  the  event  of  dissolution) 
residues  such  as  :  CHa  ana  :  CB.  These  residues,  which  can  only 
have  a  very  fugitive  separate  existence,  may  either  (a)  form 
HiC  :  CHi  and  HC  •  CH,  as  the  result  of  encounters  with  other 
aimilar  residues,  or  {b)  break  down  directly  into  carbon  and  hydroeen, 
or  (c)  be  directly  hydrogeniaed  to  methane  in  an  atmosphere  rich  in 
hydrogen.  These  three  possibilities  may  all  jtw  realised  simul- 
taneously in  the  same  decomposing  gas  m  proportions  depoident 
on  the  temperature,  pressure  and  amount  of  hydrogen  present. 
The  whole  process  may  be  represented  by  the  foUowii^  scheme,  the 
dotted  line  indicating  the  tendency  to  dissolve  a  bond  between  the 
carbon  atoms  which  becomes  actually  effective  at  higher  tem- 
peratures:^ 

H;H  I  ia)  CH4+H, 

•HC:CH     "-^      '       *     \\c)  plus  2Ht^CH4. 

*'  In  the  case  of  acetylene,  tne  main  primarjr  change  may  be  either 
one  of  polymerization  or  of  dissolution  according  to  the  temperature, 
and  if  the  latter,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  molecule  breaks  down 
across  the  triple  bona  between  the  carbon  atoms,  giving  rise  to 
3( :  CH).andthat  these  residues  are  subsequently  either  resolved  into 
carbon  and  hydrogen  or  "  hydrogenized."  accordmg  to  circumstances, 
thus:— 

H-aCH  -[2(:CH)I  -}[S]^„+3^.2CH. 
Polymerization. 

"Acetylene  is.  moreover,  distinguished  by  its  power  of  poly- 
merization at  moderate  temperatures  so  that  whether  it  is  the  gas 
initially  heated  or  whether  it  is  a  prominent  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  another  hydrocarbon  polymerization  will  oooir  to  an 
extent  dependent  on  temperature. 

We  may  describe  briefly  the  view  to  which  we  are  led  as  to 
the  genesis  of  an  ordinary  luminous  hydrocarbon  flame^— 

The  gaseous  hydrocarbon  issues  ^m  the  burner  or  wick, 
let  us  suppose,  in  a  cylindrical  column.  This  column  is  not 
sharply  market  off  from  the  air.  but  is  so  penetrated  by  it  that 
we  must  suppose  a  gradual  transition  ixom  the  pure  hydrocarbon 
in  the  centre  of  .column  to  the  pure  air  on  the  outside.    Let  us 
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take  a  thin  transverse  slice  of  the  flame,  near  the  lower  part  of 
the  wick  or  dose  to  the  burner  tube.  At  what  lateral  dJAante 
from  the  centre  vrill  combustion  be^  ?  Clearly,  where  enoo^ 
oxygen  has  penetrated  the  column  to  give  such  partial  combus- 
tion as  takes  place  in  the  inner  «>oe  of  a  Bunsen  bomer.  This 
then  defines  the  blue  region.  Outside  this  the  combcstioa  of 
the  carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen  and  any  hydrocarfaooa  which 
pass  from  the  blue  region  takes  {dace  in  a  faintly  lominoua 
fringe.  These  two  layen  form  a  sheath  of  active  combustioo, 
surrounding  and  intensely  heating  the  enclosed  hydrocarbons 
in  the  middle  of  the  colunm.  These  heated  hydrocarbons  rise 
and  are  heated  to  a  hi^er  temperature  as  they  ascend.  They 
are  accordingly  decomposed  with  separation  of  carbon  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  flame,  giving  the  region  of  hAf^t  yellow 
luminosity.  There  remains  a  central  core  in  which  neiUier  is 
there  any  oxygen  for  combustion  nor  a  sufficiently  high  tempera- 
ture to  cause  carbon  separation.  This  constitutes  the  darit 
interior  region  of  the  flame.  We  thus  account,  for  the  different 
parts  of  the  flame.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  bri^t 
blue  layer  only  surrounds  the  lower  part  of  the  flame,  whilst 
the  pale,  faintly-luminous  fringe  surrounds  the  whcde  flame. 
The  flame  also  is  conical  and  not  cylindrical.  The  foregoing 
explanation  is  therefore  not  quite  complete.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  changes  have  gone  on  in  the  small  section  of  the  flame 
exactly  as  described  and  consider  how  the  processes  will  differ 
in  parts  above  this  sectioiL  The  central  core  of  unbumed  gases 
wiU  pass  upwards  and  we  may  treat  it  as  a  new  cylin£ical 
column  which  will  undergo  changes  just  as  the  ori^nal  one, 
leaving,  however,  a  smaller  core  of  \mbumed  gases,  or,  in  other 
words,  each  succeeding  section  of  the  flame  will  be  ol  smaller 
diameter.  This  gives  us  the  conical  form  of  the  flame.  Again, 
the  higher  we  ascend  the  flame  the  greater  proportiouilly  b  the 
amount  of  separated  carbon,  for  we  have  not  only  the  heat  of 
laterally  outlying  combustion  to  effect  decomposition,  but  also 
that  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  flame.  Thelower  part  of  a  luminous 
flame  accordingly  contains  less  separated  carbon  than  the  upper. 
Where  the  hydrocarbon  is  largely  decomposed  before  combustion 
we  have  no  longer  the  conditions  of  the  Bunsen  flame,  and  so  in 
the  upper  parts  of  a  luminous  flame  the  bright  blue  part  fades 
away.  The  luminous  fringe  would,  however,  be  continued, 
for  the  separated  hydrogen  has  still  to  bum.  Li  this  way 
then  we  may  reasonably  account  for  the  existence,  position 
and  relative  sizes  of.  the  four  regions  of  an  ordinary  lununoos 
flame.  (A.S.) 

FLAMEU  nOOLAS  {e.  1330-14x8),  reputed  French  aldwmist 
and  scrivener  to  the  university  of  Paris,  was  bom  in  Paris  or 
Pontoise  about  1330,  and  died  in  Paris  in  14x8,  bequeathing  the 
bulk  of  hjs  property  to  the  church  of  Saint-Jacqucs-la-Boocherie, 
where  he  was  buried;  During  his  life  he  contributed  f rcdy  to 
charitable  and  rdigious  purposes  from  the  conaderable  wealth 
he  amassed  either  by  the  practice  of  his  craft,  or.  as  some  surmise 
without  definite  proof,  by  fortunate  speculation  or  money 
lending,  or,  as  legend  has  it,  by  alchemy.  According  to  a  docu- 
ment  purporting  to  Iw  written  by  himself  in  X413  (printed  ia 
Waite's  Lives  of  the  Alckemystical  Pkilosopkers,  London,  x8S8), 
there  fell  into  fcis  hands  in  X357,  at  the  cost  of  two  florins,  a  book 
on  alchemy  by  Abraham  the  Jew,  which  taught  in  plain  words 
the  transmutation  <^  metab.  It  did  xwt,  however,  explain  the 
materia  prima,  but  merely  figured  or  depicted  it,  and  for  more 
than  20  years  Flamd  strove  in  vain  to  find  out  the  secret.  Then, 
returning  from  a  journey  to  Spain,  he  fell  in  with  a  Christian 
Jew,  named  Canches,  who  gave  him  the  exphmation,  and  after 
three  more  yean'  work  he  succeeded  in  preparing  the  materia 
prima,  thus  being  enabled  in  1382  to  transmute  mercury  into 
both  silver  and  gold.  But  this  fantastic  story  was  disp^ed 
of  by  the  facts,  derived  from  parish  records,  set  forth  in  VHainls 
Essai  sur  VUsloire  de  Saint^Jacques4a-B<mckerie,  1758,  and  his 
Histoire  critique  de  Nicolas  Fiamel  et  de  PenuUe  sa  Jewemt, 
recufilUe  d'actes  anciens  quijustifient  Forigine  et  la  mUdiacriti  it 
leur  fortune  centre  les  imputations  des  akkimistes,  X76X. 

A  book  on  alchemy  in  the  Paris Biblioth^ue.  Le  Trisor  de  pkiUh 
tophie,  professing  to  be  written  and  illuminated  by  Fiamel  with  lit 
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ddiy.  Tlu  highc5l  in  nnk  *rtn  the  Jhmm  Dialii,  jiami* 
Uarlialu  ud  Jhmtn  Qiiinnalu,  who  nen  ilmyt  >d«ied 
Ima  unonc  the  pittidaiu.  Their  imtilulion  'a  gencnlJy 
Atcribed  to  Niuiu.  When  the  Dumber  of  fluneos  via  niscd 
(lom  three  la  fifteen,  those  ahttdy  mentioned  were  entitled 
wtajora,  in  contruiiitinction  to  the  other  twelve,  who  were 
i:j1Ib1  Htfism,  u  connected  with  leB  important  deitia,  tod  were 
cboKD  from  the  plebi,    Towud)  Ibe  end  of  the  lepublic  the 

fluneni  were  held  to  be  elected  for  life,  box  they  might  be  com- 
pelled to  rnign  office  (or  ne^ect  of  duty,  or  on  the  occurrenre 
of  lome  ill-omened  event  (luch  u  the  up  filling  oS  the  held) 
daring  the  performance  of  their  litcs.  The  chincteriitic  dreu 
of  the  damens  in  general  waa  the  apex,  a  while  conical  cap,  the 
laena  or  nunlle.  and  a  laurel  wreath.  The  official  insignia 
of  [be  jCeiHcn  Dialii  (of  Jupiter),  the  bigbesL  of  these  prieils, 
were  tlie  while  cap  (filtui,  albofolerui),  at  the  lop  of  which  was 
an  olive  branch  and  a  woollen  thread;  the  taena,  a  thick  woollen 
Iffga  pra^exia  woven  hy  his  wife;  the  sacrificial  knife;  and  a 
rod  to  keep  the  people  from  him  when  on  his  way  to  ofler  sacrifice. 
He  was  never  lilowed  to  appear  without  these  emblems  of  olEce, 
every  day  being  considered  a  holy  day  foe  him.  By  virtue  of  his 
office  he  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  and  a  curule  chair. 
Tbe&ight  of  fetters  being  forbidden  him,  his  toga  was  not  allowed 
to  be  tied  in  ■  knot  but  was  lasteaed  1^  means  of  dasps.and  the 
only  kind  of  ling  permitted  10  be  worn  on  his  £nger  waa  a  broken 
one.  If  a  person  in  fcitera  took  refuge  in  his'hovae  he  wu 
Immediately  loosed  from  his  bonds;  and  if  a  criminal  on  his 


India  and  Ceylon,  nonh  la  far  as  Lake  Baikal;  nvthward* 
through  Africa  and  Madagascar,  eventually  ai  P.  anur.  P.  nitr, 

entirely  light  vermihon,  extendi  (torn  Florida  lo  Para  and  the 
Galapagos;  P.  ckileuii  a.  iptifallialitl,  from  Peru  to  Patagonia, 
ciembles  the  classical  species;  while  P.  atuliina,  the  tallest 
.  which  tacks  the  ballui,  inhabits  (he  lalt  lakes  of  (be 
elevated  desert  of  Auomi.  whence  it  eitenda  into  Chile  and 
Argentina.  Foasil  reniaina  of  flamingos  have  been  described 
from  the  Lower  Miocene  of  France  as  P.  croiuti,  and  from  the 
Pliocene  of  Oregon.  From  the  Mid-Miocene  to  (he  OUgocene 
of  France  ar«  known  several  qxdes  of  Palad^itlt  Eionns  and 
ApufUmi,  which  liave  relatively  shorter  legs,  longer  toes  and  a 
complicated  hypotlnui.  and  lepteaest  u  eariier  family,  ku 
Ipedaliied  although  not  ditectly  ancestnl  to  the  flamingn. 
PalaiMidat  and  Flumiut^'niat  together  form  the  larger  group 
Pboenicoptcii.  Tboe  art  in  many  respects  exactly  intermediate 
betmen  Auetine  and  ttoA-like  birds,  so  much  so  in  fact  that 


ithisfe 


Id  threw: 


that  day-  The  flamtn  Dialit  wa 
or  a  sin^  night,  to  ride  or  evei 
vhich  incspaci(a(ed  him  for  (b 


in  the  death 


(ouch  a  horse  (■ 

thing  unclean,  or  id  look  upon  people  working.     His  marriage, 
which  was  obliged  to  be  performed  with  the  -  -  '--     ' 

CM/afTeal(0{?.ff,),  was  dissoluble  ODiy  by  death,  ax 
of  bis  wife  {•Mvifaininiia  Dialu)  he.was  oblige 
office.  ThejbMiiuca  Diaiii  assisted  her  husbaod  i 
sod  other  religious  duties  which  he  performed, 
woollen  robes;  a  veil  and  a  kerchief  for  the  head,  her  hatrhcing 
plaited  up  with  a  purple  band  in  a  conical  form  (iHfiJu);  and 
shoes  made  of  the  leather  ol  sacrificed  animals;  like  her  husband, 
ihe  carried  the  sacrificial  knife.  The  main  duly  of  the  fiomens 
waa  the  odering  of  daily  sacrifices;  on  the  is(  of  October  the 
three  major  Bamcni  drove  (o  the  Capitol  and  sacrificed  to  Fida 
PaHUa  (the  Honour  of  the  People).  Some  of  the  municipal 
towns  m  Italy  had  flameos  as  well  as  Rome. 

We  may  tnenltoD,  as  distinct  from  the  above,  Ihe  ftmcH 
turialii,  who  assisted  the  eiou,  (be  pries(  who  atteoded  to  i ' 
leligioiu  aSairi  of  each  curia  {f.s,);  the  Samens  of  varii 
ucetdotal  corporations,  such  as  the  Atvil  Brothers;  thejta* 
Akguto/u.  who  superintended  the  worship  of  the  emperor 
tlie  provinces. 

See  Harquanfr.  JUariiiii  SluUKrwiibnr,  Bi.  (iM;).  pp.'ji6- 
336,  J7q;  H.Daaii.inEplxmrriitfiinifkiai,m.h»77):  anrfthr 
cihauiuviankle  by  CJulUan  in  Daiembcig  and  Sa^.  Dijiimmart 

ruMIROO  (Port.  FJaMinga,  Span.  PlamauB),  one  of  the 


liBest  and  most  t 


utiful  birds, 
rlet  patch  upon  its  wings,  and  lonf 
'  Pkititkopifrm,  as  an  inhabitant 
Icring  the  MeditDrancan  3ea.     Flamingos 
the  sole  genus 


Pk.r, 


with  a 


e  the  ] 


niges 


T.  H.  Huxley  preferred  to  keep  them  sepanle  a*  jlK^'iiUTfjlaf. 
however,  if  we  carefully  sift  (heir  charBC(eri,  the  flamingo* 
ibviously  reveal  tbeniselves  as  much  nearer  teUled  to  ibe 
ricmiiK.especially  tDi>AUii;«i  and /iii,thantollieAnsercs.  This 
i  the  opinion  arrived  at  by  W.  F,  R.  Weldon,  M.  Fuerhringer 
lad.  Gadow.  while  others  prefer  the  goose-like  voice  and  the 
webbed  toes  as  reli^le  characters.  (For  a  detailed  analysis  of  this 
instructive  question  see  fironn's  Tkitmici,  Avet  Syit.  p.  146.) 

The  food  ol  the  flamingo  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  imaV 
tquatic  Invertebrate  animals  whch  live  in  the  mud  of  lagoons, 
Eor  Instance  MoUusca,  but  also  of  Confervae  and  otho*  low 
lalt-water  algae.  Whilst  feeding,  Ihe  bird  wades  about,  stin 
up  the  mud  with  1(1  fee(,  and,  reversing  the  ordinary  position 
(o  hold  (he  crown  downwards  and  to  look 
he  mud  through  its  bilL~  This  is  abruptly 
middle.  1*  if  broken;  the  upper  jsw  b  rather 
,  while  the  lower  ^w  is  very  roomy  snd  lumisbed 
[S  lamellae,  which,  together  with  the  (hick  and 
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large  tongue,  act  like  a  sieve,  an  arrangement  enhanced  by  thfc 
considerable  movabillty  of  the  upper  jaw.  Then  the  bird 
erects  its  long  neck  to  swallow  the  selected  food.  When  flying, 
flamingos  present  a  striking  and  beautiful  siig^t,  with  legs  and 
neck  stretched  out  straight,  looking  like  white  and  rosy  or  scarlet 
crosses  with  black  arms.  Not  less  fascinating  is  a  flock  of  these 
sociable  birds  when  at  rest,  standing  on  one  or  both  legs,  with 
their  long  necks  twisted  or  coiled  upon  the  body  in  any  conceiv- 
able position. 

The  nest  is  likewise  peculiar.  It  is  buOt  of  mud,  a  somewhat 
conical  structure  rising  above  the  water  according  to  the  depth, 
of  which  the  cone  is  from  a  few  inches  to  2  ft.  in  height.  If,  as 
often  happens,  the  water-level  sinks,  the  nests  stand  out  higher. 
On  the  top  is  a  shallow  cup  for  the  reception  of  the  one  or  two 
eggs,  which  have  a  bluish-white  shell  with  chalky  incrustation. 
Of  course  the  hen  sits  with  her  l^s  doubled  up  under  her,  as 
does  any  other  long-legged  bird.  It  seems  strange  that  many 
ornithologists  should  have  given  credence  to  W.  Dampier's 
statement  of  the  mode  of  incubation  (New  Vtfyage  round  the 
World,  ed.  3,  i.  p.  71,  London,  1699):  "  And  when  they  lay  their 
eggs,  or  hatch  them,  they  stand  all  the  while,  not  on  the  hillock, 
but  close  by  it  with  their  lep  on  the  ground  and  in  the  water, 
resting  themselves  against  the  hillock,  and  covering  the  hollow 
nest  upon  it  with  their  rumps,"  &c.  P.  S.  Pallas  {Zooptaph, 
Rosso- Asiatkat  \L  p.  308)  tried  to  improve  upon  this  by  stating 
that  the  standhig  bird  leans  upon  the  nest  with  its  breast  I  The 
young,  which  are  hatched  after  about  four  wedcs'  incubation, 
look  very  difiEcrent  from  the  adult.  The  small  bill  is  still  quite 
strai^t  and  the  legs  are  short.  Tlie  whole  body  is  covered  with 
a  thick  coat  of  short  nestling  feathers,  pure  white  in  colour. 
These  neossoptiks  or  first  feathers  bear  no  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Anserif orm  birds,  but  agree  in  detail  with  those  of  spoonbills, 
the  young  of  which  the  little  flamingos  resemble  to  a  striking 
extent,  but  they  leave  the  nest  soon  after  their. birth  to  shift 
for  themselves  like  ducks  and  geese.  (H.  F.  G^ 

FLAMINIA,  VIA,  an  ancient  high  road  of  Italy,  constructed 
by  C.  Flaminius  during  his  censorship  (220  b.c).  It  led  from 
Rome  to  Ariminum,  and  was  the  most  important  route  to  the 
north.  We  hear  of  frequent  improvements  being  made  in  it 
during  the  imperial  period.  Augustus,  when  he  instituted  a 
general  restoration  of  the  roads  of  Italy,  which  he  assigned  for 
the  purpose  among  various  senators,  reserved  the  Flaminia  for 
himself,  and  rebuilt  all  the  bridges  except  the  Pons  Mulvius,  by 
which  it  crosses  the  Tiber,  2  m.  N.  of  Rome  (built  by  M.  Scaurus 
in  X09  B.c.)i  and  an  unknown  Pons  Minudus.  Triumphal 
arches  were  erected  in  his  honour  on  the  former  bridge  and  at 
Ariminum,  the  latter  of  which  is  still  preserved.  Vespasian 
constructed  a  new  tunnel  through  the  pass  of  Interdsa,  modem 
Furio,  in  a.d.  77  (see  Cales),  and  Trajan,  as  inscriptions  show, 
repaired  several  bridges  along  the  road. 

The  Via  Flaminia  runs  due  N.  from  Rome,  considerable 
remains  of  its  pavement  being  extant  in  the  modem  high  road, 
passing  slightly  £.  of  the  site  of  the  Etruscan  Falerii,,  through 
Ocriculi  and  Namia.  Here  it  crossed  the  Nar  by  a  splendid 
four-arched  bridge  to  which  Martial  alludes  (Epigr.  vii.  93, 8),  one 
arch  of  which  and  all  the  piers  are  still  standing;  and  went  on, 
followed  at  first  by  the  modem  road  to  Sangemini  which  passes 
over  two  finely  preserved  ancient  bridges,  past  Carsulae  to 
Mevania,  and  thence  to  Forum  Flaminii.  Later  on  a  more 
circuitous  route  from  Namia  to  Foram  Flaminii  was  adopted, 
passing  by  Interamna,  Spoletium  and  Fulginium  (from  whidi 
a  branch  diverged  to  Perusia),  and  increasing  the  distance  by 
Z2  m.  The  roaid  thence  went  on  to  Nuceria  (whence  a  branch 
road  ran  to  Scptempeda  and  thence  either  to  Ancona  or  to 
Tolentinum  and  Urbs  Salvia)  and  Hdvillum,  and  then  crossed 
the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Apenninus 
standing  at  the  summit  of  the  pass.  Thence  it  descended  to 
Cales  (where  it  tumed  N.E.),  and  through  the  pass  of  Intercisa 
to  Forum  Sempronii  (Fossombrone)  and  Fomm  Fortunae, 
wherp  it  reached  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Thence  it  ran  N.W. 
through  Pisaumm  to  Ariminum.  The  total  distance  from  Rome 
was  210  m.  by  the  older  road  and  222  by  the  newer.    The  road 


gave  its  name  to  a  juridical  district  of  Italy  from  the  and  century 
AJ).  onwards,  the  former  territory  of  the  Senones,  whidi  was 
at  first  associated  uith  Umbria  (with  which  indeed  under 
Augustus  it  had  formed  the  sixth  region  of  Italy),  but  which  after 
Constantine  was  always  administered  with  Pkenum.  (T.  As.)    . 

FLAMININUS,  TITUS  QUINCnUS  (c.  228-174  B.C.),  Roman 
general  and  statesman.  He  began  his  public  life  as  a  military 
tribune  under  M.  Gaudius  MarceUus,  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse. 
In  199  he  was  quaestor,  and  the  next  year,  passing  over  the 
regular  stages  of  aedile  and  praetor,  he  obtained  the  consulship. 

Flamininus  was  one  of  the  first  and  moat  successful  of  the 
rising  school  of  Roman  statesmen,  the  opponents  of  the  narrow 
patriotism  of  which  Cato  was  the  type,  the  disciples  of  Greek 
culture,  and  the  advocates  of  a  wide  imperial  policy.  His 
winning  manners,  his  polished  address,  his  knowledge  of  men, 
his  personal  fascination,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek, 
all  marked  him  out  as  the  fittest  representative  of  Rome  in  the 
East.  Accordingly,  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  war  with  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  in  which,  after  two  years, 
Rome  had  as  yet  gained  little  advantage,  were  assigned  to  him. 
Flamininus  modified  both  the  policy  and  tactics  of  his  pre> 
decessors.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  come  to  terms,  be 
drove  the  Macedonians  from  the  vall^  of  the  Aous  by  skilfully 
turning  an  imi»egnable  position.  Having  thus  practically 
made  himself  master  of  Macedonia,  he  proceeded  to  Greece, 
where  Philip  still  had  allies  and  supporters.  The  Achsean 
League  {q.v.)  at  once  deserted  the  cause  of  Macedonia,  and  Nabis, 
the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome; 
Acamania  and  Bocotia  submitted  in  less  than  a  year,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  great  fortresses,  Flamininus  had  the  whole 
of  Greece  under  his  control.  The  demand  of  the  Greeks  for  the 
expulsion  of  Macedonian  garrisons  from  Demetrias,  Chalds  and 
Corinth,  as  the  only  guarantee  for  the  freedom  of  Greece,  was 
refused,  and  negotiations  were  broken  off.  Hostilities  were 
renewed  in  the  spring  of  X97,  and  Flamininus  took  the  field 
supported  by  neairiy  the  whole  of  Greece.  At  Cynosoephslae 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  and  the  Roman  legion  for  Uie  first  time 
met  in  open  fight,  and  the  day  decided  wUch  nation  was  (o  be 
master  of  Greece  and  perhaps  of  the  world.  It  was  a  victory  of 
superior  tactics.  The  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army  was  retiring 
in  confusion  before  the  Macedonian  right  led  by  Philip  in  person, 
when  Flamininus,  leaving  them  to  their  fate,  boldly  chained 
the  left  wing  under  Nicanor,  which  was  forming  on  the  heights. 
Before  the  left  wing  had  time  to  form,  Flamininus  was  upon 
them,  and  a  massacre  rather  than  a  fight  ensued.  This  defeat 
was  tumed  into  a  general  rout  by  a  namdess  tribune,  who 
collected  twenty  companies  and  charged  in  the  rear  the  victorious 
Macedonian  phalanx,  which  in  its  pursuit  had  left  the  Roman 
right  far  behind.  Macedonia  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  Rome, 
but  Flamininus  contented  himself  with  his  previous  demands. 
Philip  lost  all  his  foreign  possessions,  but  retained  his  Macedonian 
kingdom  almost  entire.  He  was  required  to  reduce  his  army, 
to  give  up  all  his  decked  ships  except  five,  and  to  pay  an  indemnity 
of  zooo  talents  (£244,000).  Ten  commissioners  arrived  from 
Rome  to  r^ulate  the  final  terms  of  peace,  and  at  the  Isthmian 
games  a  herald  proclaimed  to  the  assembled  crowds  that  "  the 
Roman  people,  and  T.  (^uinctius  their  general,  having  conquered 
King  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  declare  all  the  Greek  states 
which  had  been  subject  to  the  king  henceforward  free  and 
indq>endcnt."  Flamininus's  last  act  before  returning  home 
was  characteristic.  Of  the  Achaeans,  who  vied  with  one  another 
in  showering  upon  him  honours  and  rewards,  he  asked  but  one 
personal  favour,  the  redemption  of  the  Italian  captives  who  had 
been  sold  as  slaves  in  Greece  during  the  itannibalic  War.  These, 
to  the  number  of  1200,  were  presented  to  him  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  (spring,  194),  and  formed  the  chief  ornament  of  his 
triumph. 

In  192,  on  the  rapture  between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus  HI. 
the  Great,  Flamininus  returned  to  Greece,  this  time  as  the  dvil 
representative  of  Rome.  His  personal  influence  and  skilful 
diplomacy  secured  the  wavering  Achaean  states,  cemented  the 
alliance  with  Philip,  and  contributed  mainly  to  the  Roman 
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victory  at  Thermopylae  (191).    In  183  he  undertook  an  embassy 

to  Pnisias,  king  of  Bithynia,  to  induce  him  to  deliver  up  Hannibal, 

who  forestalled  his  fate  by  taking  poison.    Nothing  more  is 

known  of  Flamininus,  except  that,  according  to  Plutarch,  his 

end  was  peaceful  and  happy. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  Flamininus  was  actuated  by  a 

genuine  love  of  Greece  and  its  people.    To  attribute  to  him  a 

Machiavellian  policy,  which  foresaw  the  overthrow  of  Corinth 

fifty  years  later  and  the  conversion  of  Achaea  into  a  Roman 

province,  is  absurd  and  disingenuous.    There  is  more  force  in 

the  charge  that  his  Hellenic  S3rmpathies  prevented  him  from 

seeing  the  innate  weakness  and  mutual  jealousies  of  the  Greek 

states  of  that  period,  whose  only  hope  of  peace  and  safety  lay 

in  submitting  to  the  protectorate  of  the  Roman  republic.    But 

if  the  event  proved  that  the  liberation  of  Greece  was  a  political 

mistake,  it  was  a  noble  and  generous  mistake,  and  reflects 

nothing  but  honour  on  the  name  of  Flamininus,  "  the  liberator 

of  the  Greeks." 

His  life  has  been  written  by  Plutarch,  and  in  modem  times  by 
F.  D.  Geriach  (1871);  see  also  Momrasen,  Hist,  of  Rome  (Eng.  trj, 
bk.  m.  cha.  8,  9. 

FLAMINIUS,  OAIUS»  Roman  statesman  and  general,  of 
plebeian  family.  During  his  tribuneship  (232  B.C.),  in  spite  of 
the  determined  opposition  of  the  senate  and  his  own  father,  he 
carried  a  measure  for  distributing  among  the  plebeians  the  ager 
Callicus  PicertuSf  an  extensive  tract  of  newly-acquired  territory 
to  the  south  of  Ariminum  (Cicero,  De  senectuUt  4,  Brutus,  14). 
As  praetor  in  327,  he  gained  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  people 
of  his  province  (SicQy)  by  his  excellent  administration.  In  223, 
when  consul  with  P.  Furius  Philus,  he  took  the  field  against  the 
Gauls,  who  were  said  to  have  been  roused  to  war  by  his  agrarian 
law.  Having  crossed  the  Po  to  punish  the  Insubrians,  he  at 
first  met  with  a  severe  check  and  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
Reinforced  by  the  Cenomani,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Addua.  He  had  previously  been  recalled  by  the 
optimates,  but  ignored  the  order.  The  victory  seems  to  have 
been  due  mainly  to  the  admirable  discipline  and  fighting  qualities 
of  the  soldiers,  and  he  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph  only 
after  the  decree  of  the  senate  against  it  had  been  overborne  by 
popular  damour.  During  his  censorship  (220)  he  strictly 
Limited  the  freedmen  to  the  four  city  tribes  (see  CoKnu).  His 
name  is  further  associated  with  two  great  works.  He  erected 
the  Circus  Flaminius  on  the  C^ampus  Martins,  for  the  acconunoda- 
tion  of  the  plebeians,  and  continued  the  military  road  from 
Rome  to  Ariminum,  which  had  hitherto  only  reached  as  far  as 
Spoletium  (see  Flauimia,  Via).  He  probably  also  instituted 
the  "  plebeian  "  games.  In  2x8,  as  a  leader  of  the  democratic 
opposition,  Flaminius  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
measure  brought  in  by  the  tribune  (^uintus  Claudius,  whidi 
prohibited  senators  and  senators'  sons  from  possessing  sea-going 
vessels,  except  for  the  transport  of  the  produce  of  their  own 
estates,  and  generally  debarred  them  from  all  commercial 
speculation  (Livy  xxi.  63).  His  effective  support  of  this  measure 
vastly  increased  the  popularity  of  Flaminius  with  his  own  order, 
and  secured  his  second  election  as  consul  in  the  following  year 
(217),  shortly  after  the  defeat  of  T.  Sempronius  Longus  at  the 
Trebia.  He  hastened  at  once  to  Arretium,  the  termination  of 
the  western  high  road  to  the  north,  to  protect  the  passes  of  the 
Apennines,  but  was  defeated  and  kiUed  at  the  battle  of  the 
Trasimene  lake  (see  Pitnxc  Wars). 

The  testimony  of  Uyy  (xxi.,  xxii.)  and  Polybius  (ii.,  iii.) — 
DO  friendly  critics — shows  that  Flaminius  was  a  man  of  ability, 
energy  and  probity.  A  pc^ular  and  successful  democratic 
leader,  he  cannot,  however,  be  ranked  among  the  great  statesmen 
of  the  republic.  As  a  general  he  was  headstrong  and  self- 
sufficient  and  seems  to  have  owed  his  victories  chiefly  to  personal 
boldness  favoured  by  good  fortune. 

His  son,  Gazus  Flamdods,  was  (^aestor  under  P.  Sdpto 
Africanus  the  elder  in  Spain  in  2x0,  and  took  part  in  the  capture 
of  New  Carthage.  Fourteen  years  later,  when  cunile  aedile,  he 
distributed  large  qxiantitles  of  grain  among  the  citizens  at  a  very 
low  price.    In  193,  as  praetor,  he  carried  on  a  successful  war 


against  the  insubordinate  populations  of  hb  recently  constituted 
province  of  Hispania  Citerior.  In  187  he  was  consul  with  M. 
Aemilius  Lepidus,  and  subjugated  the  warlike  Ligurian  tribes. 
In  the  same  year  the  branch  of  the  Via  Aemilia  connecting 
Bononia  with  Arretium  was  constructed  by  him.  In  181  he 
founded  the  colony  of  Aquileia.  The  chief  authority  for  his  life 
is  the  portion  of  Livy  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  period. 

FLAMSTEED,  JOHN  (1646-17x9),  English  astronomer,  was 
born  at  Denby,  near  Derby,  on  the  X9th  of  August  X646.  The 
only  son  of  Stephen  Flamsteed,  a  maltster,  he  was  educated  at 
the  free  school  of  Derby,  but  qtiitted  it  finally  in  May  1662,  in 
consequence  of  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  joints,  due  to  a 
chill  caught  while  bathing.  Medical  aid  having  proved  of  no 
avail,  he  went  to  Ireland  in  X665  to  be  "  stroked  "  by  Valentine 
Grcatrakes,  but  "  found  not  his  disease  to  stir."  Meanwhile, 
he  solaced  his  enforced  leisure  with  astronomical  studies.  Begin- 
ning with  J.  Sacrobosco's  De  spkaera,  he  read  all  the  books 
on  the  subject  that  he  could  buy  or  borrow;  observed  a  partial 
solar  eclipse  on  the  X2th  of  September  1662;  and  attempted  the 
construction  of  measuring  instruments.  A  tract  on  the  equation 
of  time,  written  by  him  in  1667,  was  published  by  Dr  John  Wallis 
with  the  Posthumous  Works  of  J.  Horrocks  (1673);  and  a  paper 
embodying  his  calculations  of  appulses  to  stars  by  the  moon, 
which  appeared  in  the  PkUosopkical  Transactions  (iv.  X099), 
signed  In  Matkesi  a  sole  fundts,  an  anagram  of  "  Johannes 
Flanutcedius,"  secured  for  him,  from  1670,  general  scientific 
recognition. 

On  his  return  from  a  visit  to  London  in  1670  he  became 
acquainted  with  Isaac  Newton  at  Cambridge,  entered  his  name 
at  Jesus  college,  and  took,  four  years  later,  a  degree  of  M.A. 
by  letters-patent.  An  essay  composed  by  him  in  1673  on  the 
true  and  apparent  diameters  of  the  planets  furnished  Newton 
with  data  for  the  third  book  of  the  Principia,  and  he  fitted 
numerical  elements  to  J.  Horrocks's  theory  of  the  moon.  In 
1674,  and  again  in  1675,  he  was  invited  to  London  by  Sir  Jonas 
Moore,  governor  of  the  Tower,  who  proposed  to  establish  him  in 
a  private  observatory  at  Chelsea,  but  the  plan  was  anticipated 
by  the  determination  of  Charles  II.  to  have  the  tables  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  corrected,  and  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars 
rectified  "  for  the  use  of  his  seamen,"  and  Flamsteed  was  ap- 
pointed "  astronomical  observator  "  by  a  royal  warrant  dated 
4th  of  March  1675.  His  salary  of  £xoo  a  year  was  cut  down  by 
taxation  to  £90;  he  had  to  provide  his  own  instruments,  and  to 
instruct,  into  the  bargain,  two  boys  from  Christ's  bospital. 
Sheer  necessity  drove  him,  in  addition,  to  take  many  private 
pupils;  but  having  been  ordained  in  X675,  he  was  presented  by 
Lord  North  in  1684  to  the  living  of  Burstow  in  Surrey;  and  his 
financial  position  was  further  improved  by  a  small  inheritance 
on  his  father's  death  in  x688.  He  ikiw  ordoed,  at  an  expense  of 
£x2o,  a  mural  arc  from  Abraham  Sharp,  with  which  he  began 
to  observe  systematically  on  the  12th  of  September  1689  (see 
Astxonomy:  History).  The  latter  part  of  Flamsteed's  life 
passed  in  a  turmoQ  of  controversy  regarding  the  publication  of 
his  results.  He  struggled  to  withhold  them  until  they  could  be 
presented  in  a  complete  form;  but  they  were  urgently  needed 
for  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  astronomer-royal  was  a  public 
servant.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  dq>ended  for  the  perfecting 
of  his  lunar  theory  upon  "  places  of  the  moon  "  reluctantly 
doled  out  from  Greenwich,  led  the  movement  for  immediate 
communication.;  whence  arose  much  ill-feeling  between  him 
and  Flamsteed.  At  last,  in  1704,  Prince  George  of  Denmark 
undertook  the  cost  of  printing;  a  committee  of  the  Royal 
Society  was  appointed  to  arrange  preliminaries,  and  Flamsteed, 
protesting  and  exaqierated,  had  to  submit.  The  work  was  only 
partially  through  the  press  when  the  prince  died,  on  the  28th  of 
October  X708,  and  its  completion  devolved  upon  a  board  of 
visitors  to  the  observatory  endowed  with  ample  powers  by  a 
royal  order  of  the  12th  of  December  17x2.  As  the  upshot,  the 
Historia  coeUstis,  embodying  the  first  Greenwich  star-catalogue, 
together  with  the  mural  arc  observations  made  X689-X705,  was. 
issued  under  Edmund  Halley's  editorship  in  171 2.  Flamsteed 
denounced  the  production  as  surreptitious;  be  committed  to 
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the  flames  three  hundred  copies,  of  which  he  obtained  posaeaion 
through  the  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  and,  in  defiance  of 
bodily  infirmities,  vigorously  prosecuted  his  designs  for  the 
entire  and  adequate  publication  of  the  materials  he  continued 
to  accumulate.  They  were  but  partially  executed  when  he  died 
on  the  3xst  of  December  27x9.  The  preparation  of  his  monu- 
mental work,  Histma  coeUsHs  BrUannica  (3  vols,  folio,  1735), 
was  finished  by  his  assistant,  Joseph  Crosthwait,  aided  by 
Abraham  Sharp.  The  first  two  vcdumes  included  the  whole  ii 
Flamsteed's  oteervations  at  Derby  and  Greenwich;  the  third 
contained  the  British  Catalogue  of  nearly  3000  stars.  Numerous 
errors  in  this  valuable  record  having  been  detected  by  Sir  William 
Herschd,  Caroline  Herschel  drew  up  a  list  of  560  stars  observed, 
but  not  catalogued,  while  z  z  z  of  those  catalogued  proved  to  have 
never  been  observed  {PkU.  Trans.  Ixzxvii.  993;  see  also  F. 
Baily,  Memoirs  Roy.  Astr.  Society,  iv.  199).  The  appearance 
of  the  AUas  coeUsHs,  corresponding  to  the  British  Catalogue, 
was  ddayed  until  Z799.  A  portrait  of  Flamsteed,  painted  by 
Thomas  Gibson  in  1 7  z  9,  hangs  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society. 
The  extent  and  quality  of  his  performance  were  the  more  remark- 
able considering  his  severe  physical  sufferings,  his  straitened 
means,  and  the  antagonism  to  which  he  was  exposed.  Estimable 
in  private  life,  he  was  hi^y  susceptible  in  professional  matters, 
and  hence  failed  to  keep  on  terms  with  his  contemporaries. 

Francis  Baily '■  AeeouiU  ef  the  Rn.  John  Flamstesd  ^835)  ia  the 
leading  authonty  for  his  life.  It  compriiet  an  autooiogFaphical 
narrative  pieced  togetho'  from  various  sources,  a  large  collection  of 
Flamsteetrs  letters,  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  British 
Cataloput  boides  authoriutive  and  detailed  introductory  dis- 
cussions. Some  damour  was  raised  by  a  publication  in  which  olame 
for  harsh  dealings  was  freely  imputed  to  Newton,  but  W.  Whewell 
vindicated  his  character  in  Ftamsleed  and  Newton  (1836). 

See  also  General  Dictionary,  vol.  v.  (1737).  from  matenals  sup|)Iied 
by  James  Hodgson.  Flamsteed's  nephew-in-law;Bf«ffa^JUa^rtl(M- 
ntca,  iii.  1943  U79o):  S.  Ri^ud's  Correspondence  of  SctentifU Men; 
Cunningham^s  Liou  of  Emtnent  EMg^ishn$en,w.  366  (i8^S);  Mark 
Noble's  Continuation  of  James  Granger's  Biog.  Hist,  of  Engfand, 
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roJOronomie  au  XVJIJ'  iOcfe.V  93[  Observatory,  xv.  %$$,  379, 
38a.  (A.M.C.) 

FLANDBRS  (Flem.  Vlaanderen),  a  territorial  name  for  part  of 
the  Netherlands,  Europe.  Originally  it  applied  only  to  Bruges 
and  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  the  8th  and  9th  centuries 
it  was  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  coast  region  from 
Calais  to  the  Scheldt.  In  the  middle  ages  this  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  looking  to  Bruges  as  its  capital,  and  the  other  to 
Ghent.  The  name  is  retained  in  the  two  Belgian  provinces  of 
West  and  East  Flanders. 

I.  West  Flanders  is  the  portion  bordering  the  North  Sea,  snd 
its  coast-line  extends  from  the  French  to  the  Dutch  frontier  for 
a  little  over  40  m.  Its  capital  is  Bruges,  and  the  principal  towns 
of  the  province  are  Ostend,  Courtrai,  Ypres  and  Roulers.  Agri- 
culture is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  population,  and  the  country 
is  under  the  most  careful  and  skilful  cultivation.  The  admiration 
of  the  foreign  observer  for  the  Belgian  system  of  market  gardening 
is  not  diminished  on  learning  that  the  subsoil  of  most  of  this 
tract  is  the  sand  of  the  '*  dunes."  Fishing  employs  a  large 
proportion  of  the  coast  popuktion.  The  area  of  West  Flanders 
is  officially  computed  at  808,667  <^ci«s  o'  >  ^63  sq.  m.  In  1904  the 
population  was  845,732,  giving  an  average  of  669  to  the  sq.  m. 

).  East  Flanders  lies  east  and  north-east  of  the  western 
province,  and  extends  northwards  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antwerp.  It  is  still  more  productive  and  richer  than  Western 
Flanders,  and  is  well  watered  by  the  Scheldt.  The  district  of 
Waes,  land  entirely  reclaimed  within  the  memory  of  man,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  productive  district  of  its  sixe  in  Europe. 
The  principal  towns  are  Ghent  (capital  of  the  province),  St 
Nicolas,  Alost,  Termonde,  Eedoo  and  Oudenarde.  The  area  is 
given  at  749,987  acres  or  ZZ72  sq.  m.  In  Z904  the  population 
was  1,073,507,  drawing  an  average  of  9x6  per  sq.  ol 

History.— The  andent  territory  of  Flanders  comprised  not 
only  the  modem  provinces  known  as  East  and  West  Flanders, 
but  the  southernmost  portion  of  the  Dutch  province  of  Zeeland 


and  a  condderable  district  in  north-western  France.  In  the  time 
of  Caesar  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Morini,  Atrebates  and  otbef 
Cdtic  tribes,  but  in  the  centuries  that  followed  the  land  was 
repeatedly  overrun  by  German  invaders,  and  finally  became 
a  part  of  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  On  the  break-up  of  the 
Carolingian  empire  the  river  Schddt  was  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun 
(843)  Doiade  the  line  of  division  between  the  kingdom  of  East 
Franda  (Austrasia)  under  the  emperor  Lothaire,  and  the 
kingdom  of  West  Franda  (Neustria)  under  Charles  the  Bald. 
In  virtue  of  this  compact  Flanders  was  henceforth  attached  to 
the  West  Frankish  monarchy  (France).  It  thus  acquired  a 
podtion  unique  among  the  provinces  of  the  territory  known  in 
later  times  as  the  Netherlands,  all  of  which  were  induded  in  that 
northern  part  of  Austrasia  assigned  on  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Lothaire  (855)  to  King  Lothaire  II.,  and  from  his  name  called 
Lothaxingia  or  Lorraine. 

The  first  ruler  of  Flanders  of  whom  history  has  left  any  reowd 
is  Baldwin,  sumamed  Bras-de-fer  (Iron-arm) .  This  man,  a  l»ave 
and  daring  warrior  under  Charles  the  Bald,  fell  in  love  with 
the  king's  daughter  Judith,  the  youthful  widow  of  two  English 
kings,  married  her,  and  fled  with  his  bride  to  Lorraine.  Charles, 
thou^  at  first  very  angry,  was  at  last  conciliated,  and  made 
his  son-in-law  margrave  {Marchio  Flandriae)  of  Flanders,  which 
he  hdd  as  an  hereditary  fid.  The  Northmen  were  at  this  time 
continually  devastating  the  coast  lands,  and  Baldwin  was 
entrusted  with  the  possession  of  this  outlying  borderland  of  the 
west  Frankish  dominion  in  order  to  defend  it  against  the  invaders. 
He  was  the  first  of  a  line  of  strong  rulers,  who  at  some  dale 
eariy  in  the  loth  century  exchanged  the  title  of  margrave  for 
that  of  count.  His8on,BaldwinII.— the  Bald— from  his  strong- 
hold at  Bruges  maintained,  as  did  his  father  bdore  him,  a 
vigorous  defence  of  his  lands  against  the  incursions  of  the  North- 
men. On  his  mother's  side  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  he 
strengthened  the  dynastic  importance  pf  his  family  by  marrying 
Adfthryth,  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great.  On  his  death  in  918 
his  possessions  were  divided  between  his  two  sons  Amuif  the 
Elder  and  Adolphus,  but  the  latter  survived  only  a  short  time 
and  Amulf  succeeded  to  the  whole  inheritance.  His  retgn  was 
filled  with  warfare  against  the  Northmen,  and  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  struggles  in  Lorraine  between  the  emperor  Otto  L 
and  Hugh  Capet.  In  his  old  age  he  placed  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  Baldwin,  his  son  by  Adela,  daughter  of  the  ooant  of 
Vermandois,  and  the  young  man,  though  his  reign  was  a  very 
short  one,  did  a  great  deal  for  the  commercial  and  industrial 
progress  of  the  country,  establishing  the  first  weavers  and 
fullers  at  Ghent,  and  instituting  yeariy  fairs  at  Ypres,  Bruges 
and  other  places. 

On  Baldwin  III.'s  death  in  961  the  old  count  resumed  the 
control,  and  spent  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  securing 
the  succession  of  his  grandson  Amulf  II. — ^the  Younger.  The 
rdgn  of  Amulf  was  terminated  by  his  death  in  989,  and  he  was 
followed  by  his  son  Baldwin  IV.,  named  Barbatus  or  the  Bearded. 
This  Baldwin  fought  successfully  both  against  the  Capetian 
king  of  France  and  the  emperor  Henry  U.  Henry  found  hiaadi 
obliged  to  grant  to  Baldwin  IV.  in  fid  Valendennes,  the  bnr- 
graveship  of  Ghent,  the  land  of  Waes,  and  Zeeland.  The  count 
of  Flanders  thus  became  a  feudatory  of  the  empire  as  wdl  as  of 
the  French  crown.  The  French  fids  are..kiK>wn  in  Flemish 
history  as  Crown  Flanders  (Ktooh'  Vlaanderen),  the  German  fids 
as  Imperial  Flanders  (Rijhs-Vlaanderen).  Baldwin's  son — 
afterwards  Baldwin  V. — rebelled  in  1028  against  his  father  at 
the  instigation  of  his  wife  Adela,  daughter  of  Robert  II.  of 
France;  but  two  years  later  peace  was  sworn  at  Oudenaarde, 
and  the  old  count  continued  to  rdgn  till  his  death  in  1036. 
Baldwin  V.  proved  a  worthy  successor,  and  acquired  from  the 
people  the  surname  of  Dtbonnaire.  He  was  an  active  enter- 
prising man,  and  greatly  extended  his  power  by  wars  and 
alliances.  He  obtained  from  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  the  territory 
between  the  Schddt  and  the  Dender  as  an  imperial  fid,  and  the 
margraviate  of  Antwerp.  So  powerful  had  he  become  that  the 
Flemish  count  on  the  decease  of  Henry  L  of  France  in  1060 
was  a{^inted  regent  during  the  minority  of  Philip  I.  (see 
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Fsamce).  Before  his  death  he  saw  his  eldest  daughter  Matilda 
(<L  1083)  sharing  the  English  throne  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
hu  ddnt  son  Baldwin  of  Mons  in  possession  of  Hainaut  in  right 
of  his  wife  Richilde,  heiress  of  Regnicr  V.  (d.  X036)  and  widow 
of  Hermann  of  Saxony  (d.  1050/1)  (see  Hainaut),  and  his  second 
son  Robert  the  Frisian  regent  (sMftQ  of  the  county  of  Holland 
daring  the  minority  of  Dirk  V.,  whose  mother,  Gertrude  of 
Saxony,  widow  of  Floris  I.  of  Holland  (d.  xo6i),  Robert  had 
married  (see  Holland).  On  his  death  in  X067  his  son  Baldwin 
of  Mons,  already  count  of  Hainaut,  succeeded  to  the  countship 
of  Flanders.  Baldwin  V.  had  granted  to  Robert  the  Frisian 
on  his  marriage  in  1063  his  imperial  fiefs.  Hu  right  to  these  was 
disputed  by  Baldwin  VI.,  and  war  broke  out  between  the  two 
biothen.  Baldwin  was  killed  in  battle  in  1070.  Robert  now 
claimed  the  tutelage  of  Baldwin's  children  and  obtained  the 
support  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  while  Richilde,  Baldwin's 
w&w,  appealed  to  Philip  I.  of  France.  The  contest  was  decided 
St  Ravendioven,  near  Cassd,  on  the  32nd  of  February  1071, 
where  Robert  was  victorious.  Richilde  was  taken  prisoner  and 
her  ddest  son  Amulf  III.  was  slain.  Robert  obtained  from 
PhUlp  I.  the  investiture  of  Crown  Flanders,  and  from  Henry  IV. 
the  fiefs  which  formed  Imperial  Flanders. 

The  second  son  of  Richilde  was  recognized  as  count  of  Hainaut 
(sec  Hainaut),  which  was  thus  after  a  brief  union  separated  from 
Flanders.  RJobert  died  in  1093,  &nd  was  succeeded  by  bis  son 
Robert  II.,  who  acquired  great  renown  by  his  exploits  in  the 
first  crusade,  and  won  the  name  of  the  Lance  and  Sword  of 
Christendom.  His  fame  was  second  only  to  that  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon.  Robert  returned  to  Flanders  in  x  100.  He  fought 
with  his  suzerain  Louis  the  Fat  of  France  against  the  English, 
and  was  drowned  in  X  XXX  by  the  breaking  of  abridge.  His  son 
snd  successor,  Baldwin  VU.,  or  Baldwin  with  the  Axe,  also 
fought  against  the  English  in  France.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  from  the  wound  of  an  arrow,  in  xxx9,  leaving  no 
heir.  He  nominated  as  his  successor  his  cousin  CbarIcs,sonof 
Knut  IV.  of  Denmark  and  of  Adela,  daughter  of  Robert  the 
Frisian.  Charles  tried  his  utmost  to  put  down  oppression  and  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  axul  obtained  the  surname 
of  "  the  (kod."  His  determination  to  enforce  the  right  made 
him  many  enemies,  and  he  was  foully  murdered  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  1x27,  at  Bruges.  He  died  childless,  and  there 
were  xk>  1^  than  six  candidates  to  the  counuhip.  The  contest 
lay  between  two  of  these,  William  Clito,  son  of  Robert  of 
Normandy  and  grandson  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  Matilda 
of  Flanders,  and  Thierry  or  Dirk  of  Alsace,  whose  mother 
Gertrude  was  a  daughter  of  Robert  the  Frisian.  William  Clito, 
through  the  support  of  Louis  of  France,  was  at  first  accepted  by 
the  Flemish  nobles  as  count,  but  he  gave  offence  to  the  com- 
munes, who  supported  Thierry.  A  struggle  ensued  and  William 
was  kflled  before  Alost.  Thierry  then  became  count  without 
further  opposition.  He  married  the  widow  of  Charles  the  Good, 
Marguerite  of  Clermont,  and  proved  himself  at  home  a  wise 
snd  prudent  prince,  encouraging  the  growth  of  popular  liberty 
snd  of  commerce.  In  1146  he  took  part  in  the  second  crxisade 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  exploits.  In  x  157  he  resigned 
the  countship  to  his  son  Philip  of  Alsace  and  betook  himself 
once  saore  to  Jerusalem.  On  his  return  from  the  East  twenty 
yean  later  Thierry  retired  to  a  monastery  to  die  in  his  own 
Isnd. 

Count  Philip  of  Alsace  waS  a  strong  and  able  man.  He  did 
much  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  municipalities  for  which 
Flanders  was  already  becoming  famous.  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres, 
Lille  and  Douai  under  him  made  much  progress  as  flouridiing 
industrial  towns.  He  also  conferred  ri^ts  and  privil^es  on 
s  number  of  ports,  Hulst,  Nieuwport,  Sluis,  Dunkirk,  Axel, 
Dsmmc,  Gravelines  and  others.  But  while  encouraging  the 
dcvdopment  of  the  communes  and  "  free  towns,"  Philip  sternly 
repressed  any  q>irit  of  independence  or  attempted  uprisings 
against  his  authority.  This  count  was  a  powerful  prince.  He 
acted  for  a  time  as  regent  in  France  during  the  minority  of  his 
godson  Philip  Augustus,  and  married  his  ward  to  his  niece 
Isabella  of  Hainaut  (xx8o).    Philip  took  part  in  the  third 


crusade,  and  died  in  the  camp  before  Acre  of  the  pestilence 
in  X19X. 

As  he  had  no  children,  the  succession  passed  to  Baldwin  of 
Haiiuut,  who  had  married  Philip's  sbter  Margaret.  The  count- 
ships  of  Flanders  and  Hainaut  were  thus  united  under  the  same 
ruler.  Baldwin  did  not  obtain  possession  of  Flanders  without 
strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  French  king,  and  he  was 
obligoi  to  cede  Artois,  St  Omer,  Lens,  Hcadin  and  a  great  part 
c^  southern  Flanders  to  France,  and  to  allow  Maltida  of  Portugal, 
the  widow  of  Philip  of  Alsace,  to  retain  certain  towns  in  right  of 
her  dowry.  Margaret  died  in  1x94  and  Baldwin  the  following 
year,  and  their  eldest  son  Baldwin  IX.  succeeded  to  both  count- 
ships.  Baldwin  IX.  is  famous  in  history  as  the  founder  of  the 
Latin  empire  at  Cohstantinople.  He  perished  in  Bulgaria  in 
x2o6.  The  emperor's  two  daughters  were  both  under  age,  snd 
the  government  was  carried  on  by  their  unde  Philip,  marquess 
of  Namur,  idiom  Baldwin  had  appointed  regent  on  his  departure 
to  Constantinople.  Philip  proved  faithless  to  his  charge,  and 
he  allowed  his  nieces  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Philip  Augustus, 
who  married  the  elder  uster  Johanna  of  Constantinople  to  his 
nephew  Ferdinand  of  Portugal.  The  Flemings  were  averse  to 
the  French  king's  supremacy,  and  Ferdixutnd,  who  acted  as 
governor  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  joined  himself  to  the  confederacy 
formed  by  Germany,  England,  and  the  leading  states  of  the 
Netherlands  against  Philip  Augustus.  Ferdinand  was,  however, 
taken  prisoner  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bouvines  (13x4)  and 
was  kept  for  twelve  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Louvte.  The  countess 
Johanna  ruled  the  united  countships  with  prudence  snd  courage. 
On  Ferdinand's  death  she  married  Thomas  of  Savoy,  but  died 
in  X344,  leaving  no  heirs.  She  was  succeeded  in  her  dignities 
by  her  younger  sister  Margaret  of  Constantinople,  commonly 
known  amongst  her  contemporaries  as  "  Black  Meg  "  {Zwartt 
Griet).  Margaret  had  been  twice  married.  Her  first  husband 
was  (x2X2)  Buchard  of  Avesnes,  one  of  the  first  of  Hainaut's 
nobles  and  a  man  of  knightly  prowess,  but  originally  destined 
for  the  church.  On  diis  ground  he  was  excommunicated  by 
Iimocent  HI.  and  imprisoned  by  the  countess  Johanna,  with 
the  result  that  Margaret  at  last  was  driven  to  repudiate  him. 
She  married  in  second  wedlock  (x33s)  William  of  Dampierie.^ 
Two  sons  were  the  issueof  the  first  marrVige,  three  sons  and  three 
daughters  of  the  second. 

When  Margaret  in  1344  became  countess  of  Flanders  snd 
Haiiuut,  she  wished  her  son  William  of  Dampierre  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  her  successor.  John  of  Avesnes,  her  ddest  son,  strongly 
protested  against  this  and  was  supported  by  the  French  king. 
A  dvil  war  ensued,  which  ended  in  a  compromise  (1246),  the 
succession  to  Flanders  bdng  granted  to  William  of  Dampierre, 
that  of  Hainaut  to  John  of  Avesnes.  Margaret,  however,  ruled 
with  a  strong  hand  for  many  years  and  survived  both  her  sons, 
dying  at  the  age  of  eighty  in  1280.  On  her  death  her  grandson, 
John  II.  of  Avesnes,  became  count  of  Hainaut :  Guy  of  Dampierre, 
her  second  son  by  her  second  marriage,  count  of  Flanders. 

The  two  counties  were  once  more  under  separate  dynasties. 
The  government  of  Guy  of  Dampierre  was  unfortunate.  It  was 
the  interest  of  the  Flemish  weavers  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
England,  the  wool-produdng  country,  and  Guy  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Edward  I.  against  France.  This  led  to  an  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Flanders  by  Philip  the  Fair.  Guy  with  his  8<^ 
and  the  leading  Flemish  nobles  were  taken  prisoners  to  Paris, 
and  Flanders  was  ruled  as  a  French  dependency.  But  thou^ 
in  the  prindpal  towns,  Ghent,  Bruges  and  Ypres,  there  viw  a 
powerful  French  faction — ^known  as  Leiiaerts  (adherents  of  the 
lily) — the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  French  governor  and  offidals 
stirred  up  the  mass  of  the  Flemish  people  to  rebellion.  The 
anti-French  partisans  (known  as  Clamoanls)  were  strongest  at 
Bruges  under  the  leadership  of  Peter  de  Conync,  master  of 
the  cloth-weavers,  and  John  Breydd,  master  of  the  butchers. 
The  French  garrison  at  Bruges  were  massacred  (May  X9th,  1302), 
and  on  the  following  xxth  of  July  a  splendid  French  army  of 
invasion  was  utterly  defeated  near  Courtray.  Peace  was  con- 
duded  in  1305,  but  owing  to  Guy  of  Dampierre,  and  the  leading 
Flemish  nobles  bdng  in  the  hands  of  the  French  king,  on  terms 
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very  distidvanUgeoiu  to  Flanders.  Very  shortly  afterwards  the 
aged  count  Guy  died,  as  did  also  Philip  the  Fair.  Robert  of 
Bethune,  his  son  and  successor,  had  continual  difficulties  with 
France  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  the  Flemings  offering  a 
stubborn  resistance  to  all  attempts  to  destroy  their  independence. 
Robert  was  succeeded  in  1322  by  his  grandson  Louis  of  Nevers. 
Louis  had  been  brought  up  at  the  French  court,  and  had  married 
Margaret  of  France.  His  sympathies  were  entirely  French,  and 
he  made  use  of  French  help  in  his  contests  with  the  communes. 

Under  Louis  of  Nevers  Flanders  was  practically  reduced  to  the 
status  of  a  French  province.  In  his  time  the  long  contest  between 
Flanders  and  Holland  for  the  possession  of  the  island  of  Zeeland 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  a  treaty  signed  on  the  6th  of  March 
13  33 ,  by  which  West  Zeeland  was  assigned  to  the  count  of  Holland, 
the  test  to  the  count  of  Flanders.  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  of  Nevers  was  remarkable  for  the  successful  revolt  of  the 
Flemish  communes,  now  rapidly  advancing  to  great  material 
prosperity  under  Jacob  van  Artevclde  (see  Arteveide,  Jacob 
van).  Arteveide  allied  himself  with  Edward  III.  of  England  in 
his  contest  with  Philip  of  Valois  for  the  French  crown,  while 
Louis  of  Nevers  espoused  the  cause  of  Philip.  He  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Cr6cy  (1346).  He  was  followed  in^the  countship  by  his  son 
Louis  II.  of  MlJe.  The  reign  of  this  count  was  one  long  struggle 
with  the  communes,  headed  by  the  town  of  Ghent,  for  political 
supremacy.  Louis  was  as  strong  in  his  French  sympathies  as 
his  father,  and  relied  upon  French  help  in  enforcing  his  will 
upon  his  refractory  subjects,  who  resented  his  arbitrary  methods 
of  government,  and  the  heavy  taxation  imposed  upon  them  by 
his  extravagance  and  love  of  display.  Had  ihc  great  towns  with 
their  organized  gilds  and  great  wealth  held  together  in  their 
opposition  to  the  count's  despotism,  they  would  have  proved 
successful,  but  Ghent  and  Bruges,  always  keen  rivals,  broke  out 
into  open  feud.  The  power  of  Ghent  reached  its  height  under 
Philip  van  Artevclde  (see  Asteveloe,  Phiup  van)  in  1382. 
He  defeated  Louis,  took  Bruges  and  was  made  ruward of  Flanders. 
But  the  triumph  of  the  White  Hoods,  as  the  popular  party  was 
called,  was  of  short  duration.  On  the  27th  of  November  1383 
Arteveide  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  from  a  large  French  army  at 
Roosebekc  and  was  himself  slain.  Louis  of  Mile  died  two  years 
bter,  leaving  an  only  daughter  Margaret,  who  had  married  in 
1369  Philip  the  Bold,  dtike  of  Burgundy. 

Flanders  now  be<^me  a  portion  of  the  great  Burgundian 
domain,  which  in  the  rdgn  of  Philip  the  Good,  Margaret's 
grandson,  had  absorbed  almost  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands 
(see  Burgundy;  Netherlands).  The  history  of  Flanders  as 
a  separate  state  ceases  from  the  time  of  the  acqiiisition  of  the 
countship  by  the  Burgundian  dynasty.  There  were  revolts 
from  time  to  time  of  great  towns  against  the  exactions  even  of 
these  powerful  princes,  but  they  were  in  vain.  The  conquest 
and  humiliation  of  Bruges  by  Phih'p  tHe  Good  in  1440,  and  the 
even  more  relentless  punishment  inflicted  on  rebellious  Ghent 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  exactly  a  century  later  are  the  most 
remarkable  incidents  in  the  long-continued  but  vain  struggle  of 
the  Flemish  communes  to  maintain  and  assert  their  privileges. 
The  Burgundian  dukes  and  their  successors  of  the  house  of 
Habsburg  were  fully  alive  to  the  value  to  them  of  Flanders 
and  its  rich  commercial  cities.  It  was  Flanders  that  furnished 
to  them  no  small  part  of  their  resources,  but  for  this  very  reason, 
while  fostering  the  development  of  Flemish  industry  and  trade, 
they  were  the  more  determined  to  brook  no  opposition  which 
sought  to  place  restrictions  upon  their  authority. 

The  effect  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  War  of 
Dutch  Independence  which  followed  was  ruinous  to  Flanders. 
Albert  and  Isabel  on  their  accession  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
southern  Netherlands  in  1599  found  "  the  great  cities  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant  had  been  abandoned  by  a  large  part  of  their  in- 
habitants; agriculture  hardly  in  a  less  degree  than  commerce 
and  industry  had  been  ruined."  In  2633  with  the  death  of 
Isabel,  Flanders  reverted  to  Spanish  rule  (1633).  By  the  treaty 
of  Munster  the  north-western  portion  of  Flanders,  since  known 
OS  States  (or  Dutch)  Fknders,  was  ceded  by  Philip  IV.  to  the 
United  Provinces  (1648).    By  a  succession  of  later  treaties— of 


the  Pyrenees  (1659),  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  (1668),  Nijmwegen  (1679) 
and  others— a  large  slice  of  the  southern  portion  <rf  the  old  county 
of  Flanders  became  French  territory  anid  was  known  as  Fresdi 
Flanders. 

From  X795  to  1814  Flanders,  with  the  rest  of  the  Bdlgic 
provinces,  was  incorporated  in  France,  and  was  divided  into 
two  departments — dipariemenl  de  VEscaul  and  dtpartemeni  de  ia 
Lys.  This  division  has  since  been  retained,  and  is  represented 
by  the  two  provinces  of  East  Flanders  and  West  Flanders  in  the 
modem  kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  title  of  count  of  Flanders 
was  revived  by  Leopold  I.  in  1840  in  favour  of  his  second  son, 
Philip  Eugene  Ferdinand  (d.  1905).  (G.  E.) 

FLANDRIN,  JEAN  HIPPOLYTE  (1809-1864),  French  painter, 
was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1809.    His  father,  thou^  brought  up  to 
business,  had  great  fondness  for  art,  and  sought  himself  to  follow 
an  artist's  career.    Lack  of  early  training,  however,  disabled 
him  for  success,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  the  precarious 
occupation  of  a  miniature  painter.    Hippolyte  was  the  second 
of  three  sons,  all  painters,  and  two  of  them  eminent,  the  third 
son  Paul  (b.  x8ii)  ranking  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  modem 
landscape  schod  of  France.    Auguste  (1804-1842),  the  ddest, 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  professor  at  Lyons,  where  he 
died.    After  studying  for  some  time  at  Lyons,  Hippolyte  and 
Paul,  who  had  long  determined  on  the  step  and  economized  for 
it,  set  out  to  walk  to  Paris  in  1829,  to  place  themselves  under  the 
tuition  of  Hersent.    They  chose  finally  to  enter  the  atelier  of 
Ingres,  who  became  not  only  their  instructor  but  their  friend  for 
life.    At  first  considerably  hampered  by  poverty,  Hippolyte's 
difficulties  were  for  ever  removed  by  his  taking,  in  1833,  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  awarded  for  his  picture  of  the  "  Recognition 
of  Theseus  by  his  Father."    This  allowed  him  to  study  five  years 
at  Rome,  whence  he  sent  home  several  pictures  which  consider- 
ably raised  his  fame.    **  S%  Clair  healing  the  Blind  "  was  done 
for  the  cathedral  of  Nantes,  and  years  after,  at  the  exhibition  of 
1855,  brought  him  a  medal  of  the  first  class.    "  Jesus  and  the 
LitUe  Children  "  was  given  by  the  government  to  the  town  <^ 
Lisieux.    "  Dante  and  Virgil  visiting  the  Envious  Men  struck 
with  Blindness,"  and  "  Euripides  writing  his  Tragedies,"  bdong 
to  the  museum  at  Lyons.    Returning  to  Paris  through  Lyons  in 
1838  he  soon  received  a  commisaon  to  ornament  the  chapd  of 
St  John  in  the  church  of  St  S^verin  at  Paris,  and  reputation 
increased  and  employment  continued  abundant  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.    Besides  the  pictures  mentioned  above,  and  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  he  painted  a  great  number  of  portraits.    The  works, 
however,  upon  which  his  fame  most  surely  rests  are  his  monu- 
mental decorative  paintings.    Of  these  the  principal  are  those 
executed  in  the  following  churches: — in  the  sanctuary  of  St 
Germain  des  Pr£s  at  Paris  (184  3-1 844),  in  the  choir  of  the  same 
church  (1846-1848),  in  the  church  of  St  Paul  at  Nismes  (1848- 
1849),  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  at  Paris  (1850-1854),  in  the  church 
of  Ainay  at  Lyons  (1855),  in  the  nave  of  St  Germain  des  Prte 
(1855-1861).    In  1856  Hippolyte  Flandrin  was  elected  to  the 
Acad6mie  des  Beaux-Arts.    In  1863  his  failing  health,  rendered 
worse  by  incessant  toil  and  exposure  to  the  duap  and  draughts 
of  churches,  induced  him  again  to  visit  Italy.    He  died  of  small- 
pox at  Rome  on  the  aist  of  March  1864.    As  might  naturally 
be  expected  in  one  who  looked  upon  painting  as  but  the  vehidie 
for  the  expression  of  spiritual  sentiment,  he  had  perhaps  too 
little  pride  in  the  technical  qualities  of  his  art.    There  is  shown 
in  his  works  much  of  that  austerity  and  coldness,  expressed  in 
form  and  colour,  which  springs  from  a  faith  which  feels  itself  in 
opposition  to  the  tendencies  of  surrounding  life.    He  has  been 
compared  to  Fra  Angelico;  but  the  faces  of  his  long  processions 
of  saints  and  martyrs  seem  to  express  rather  the  austerity  of 
souls  convicted  of  sin  than  the  joy  and  purity  of  never-corrupted 
life  which  shines  from  the  work  of  the  eariy  master. 

See  Delaborde.  Lettrts  ei  Unsles  de  H.  Flandrin  (Paris.  l86S): 
Beulc.  Notice  kistoriqne  sur  H,  F.  (1869). 

FLANNEL,  a  woollen  stuff  of  various  degrees  of  weight  and 
fineness,  made  usually  from  loosely  spun  yam.  The  origin  of 
the  word  is  uncertain,  but  in  the  x6th  century  flannel  was  a 
well-known  production  of  Wales,  and  a  Wdsh  origin  has  been 
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Suggested.    The  Fiench  form  flamB*  was  used  Ute  in  the  17th 

century,  and  the  Ger.  Pkutdl  early  in  the  x8th  century.    Baize, 

a  kind  of  coarse  flannel  with  a  long  nap,  is  said  to  have  been  first 

introduced  to  En^^d  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  nntury 

by  refugees  from  France  and  the  Netherlands.    The  manufacture 

of  flannel  has  naturally  undergone  changes,  and,  in  some  cases, 

deteriorations.    Flannels  are  frequently  made  with  an  admixture 

of  silk  or  cotton,  and  in  low  varieties  cotton  has  tended  to  become 

the  predominant  factor.    Formeiiy-a  short  staple  wool  of  fine 

quality  from  a  Southdown  variety  of  the  Sussex  breed  was 

principally  in  favour  with  the  flannd  manufacturers  of  Rochdale, 

who  also  used  largely  the  wool  from  the  Norfolk  breed,  a  cross 

between  the  Southdown  and  Norfolk  sheep.    In  Wales  the  short 

staple  wool  of  the  mountain  sheep  was  used,  and  in  Ireland  that 

of  the  Wlcklow  variety  of  the  Cottagh  breed,  but  now  the  New 

Zealand,  Cape  and  South   American   wools   are  extensively 

employeid,  and  English  wools  are  not  commonly  used  alone. 

Over  3O0O  persons  are  employed  in  flannel  manufacture  in 

Rochdale  alone,  which  is  the  historic  seat  of  the  industry,  and  a 

good  deal  of  flannel  is  now  made  in  the  Spen  Valley  district, 

Y^kshiie.    Blankets,  which  constitute  a  q)ecial  branch  of  the 

flannel  trade,  are  largely  made  at  Bury  in  Lancashire  and 

Dewsbury  in  Yorkshire.    Welsh  flannels  have  a  high  reputation, 

and  make  an  important  industry  in  Montgomeryshire.    There 

are  also  flannel  manufactories  in  Ireland. 

A  moderate  export  trade  in  flannel  is  done  by  Great  Britain. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  exported  during  three 

yean: — 

1904.  1905.  1906. 

Vards  .    9,75^.300  9,220,500  8.762,200 

In  1877  the  export  was  9,373,439  yds.,  so  it  appears  that  this 
trade  has  varied  comparatively  Uttle.  The  imports  of  flannel 
are  not  very  large. 

Many  so-called  fli&nneb  have  been  made  with  a  large  admixture 
of  cotton,  but  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  has  done  something 
to  limit  the  indiscriminate  use  of  names.  Unquestionably  the 
development  of  the  flannel  trade  has  been  checked  by  the  great 
increase  in  the  production  of  flannelettes,  the  better  qualities 
of  which  have  become  formidable  competitors  with  flannel. 
There  must,  however,  be  a  regular  and  laige  demand  for  flannel 
while  theory  and  experience  confirm  its  value  as  a  clothing 
particulariy  suitable  for  immediate  contact  with  the  body. 

FLANlfELBTTB,  a  cotton  cloth  made  to  imitate  flannel. 
The  word  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  early  'eighties, 
and  there  is  a  reference  in  the  Daily  News  of  1887  to  "  a  poverty- 
stricken  article  called  flannelette."  Now  it  is  used  very  exten- 
sively i<u  underclothing,  night  gear,  dresses,  dressing-gowns, 
shirts,  &C.  It  is  usually  made  with  a  much  coarser  weft  than 
warp,  and  its  flannel-like  appearance  is  obtained  by  the  raising 
or  scratching  up  of  this  weft,  and  by  various  finishing  processes. 
Some  kinds  are  raised  equally  on  both  sides,  and  the  nap  may 
be  long  or  short  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  doth  is 
required.  A  considerable  trade  is  done  in  plain  doths  dyed, 
and  also  in  woven  coloured  stripes  and  checks,  but  almost  any 
heavy  or  coarse  cotton  doth  can  be  made  into  flaxmdette.  It  is 
now  largdy  used  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  and 
the  flinttier  kinds  have  been  a  frequent  source  of  acddent  by 
£re.  It  is,  however,  when  used  discreetly  and  in  a  fair  quality, 
a  cheap  and  useful  artide.  A  flannelette,  patented  under  the 
title  of  "  Non-flam,"  has  been  made  with  fire-resisting  properties, 
but  its  sale  has  been  more  in  the  better  qualities  than  in  the  lower 
and  more  dangerous  ones.  Flanndette  is  made  largely  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  Sutes  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain. 

FLASK,  in  its  earliest  meaning  in  Old  English  a  vessel  for 
carrying  liquor,  made  of  wood  or  leather.  The  prindpal  applica- 
tions in  current  usage  are  (i)  to  a  vessel  of  metal  or  wood, 
formerly  of  horn,  used  for  carrying  gunpowder;  (3)  to  a  long- 
necked,  round-^bodied  glass  vessel,  usually  covered  with  plaited 
straw  or  maize  leaves,  containing  olive  or  other  oil  or  Italian 
wiiMS — it  is  often  known  as  a  "  Florence  flask  ":  similarly 
shaped  vessels  are  used  for  exDcrimenu.  &c.,  in  a  laboratory; 


(3)  to  a  small  metal  or  glass  receptacle  for  spirits,  wine  or  other 
liquor,  of  a  size  and  shape  to  fit  into  a  pocket  or  holster,  usually 
covered  with  leather,  basket-work  or  other  protecting  substance, 
and  with  a  detachable  portion  of  the  case  shaped  to  form  a  cup. 
"  Flask  "  is  also  used  in  metal-founding  of  a  wooden  frame  or 
case  to  contain  part  of  the  mould.  The  word  "  flagon,"  which 
is  by  derivation  a  doublet  of  "  flask,"  is  usually  appUed  to  a 
larger  type  of  vessel  for  holding  liquor,  more  particularly  to  a 
type  of  wine-bottle  with  a  short  neck  and  drcular  body  with 
flattened  sides.  The  word  is  also  used  of  a  jug-shaped  vessel 
with  a  handle,  spout  and  lid,  into  which  wine  may  be  decanted 
from  the  bottle  for  use  at  table,  and  of  a  similarly  shaped  vessd 
to  contain  the  Eucharistic  wine  till  it  is  poured  into  the  chalice. 
"  Flask  "  (in  O.  Eng.flasce  oiflaxe)  is  represented  both  in  Teutonic 
and  Romanic  languages.  The  earliest  examples  are  found  in 
Med.  Lat.  JUuco,  flascaniSf  whence  come  Ital.  fiascoiUf  O.  Fr. 
JUucanimod.  fiacon),  adapted  in  the  Eng.  "flagon."  Another 
Lat.  form  nftasca,  this  gave  a  Fr,  flasgue,  which  in  the  sense  of 
"  powder  flask  "  remained  in  use  till  later  than  the  i6th  century. 
In  Teutonic  languages  the  word,  in  its  various  forms,  is  the 
common  one  for  "  bottle,"  so  in  Ger.  Flascke,  Dutch  fltsck,  &c. 
If  the  word  is  of  Romanic  origin  it  is  probabl3(  a  metathesizcd 
form  of  the  LsL  vasculum,  diminutive  of  «u,  vessel.  There  is 
no  very  satisfactory  etymology  if  the  word  is  of  Teutonic  origin; 
the  New  English  Dictionary  considers  a  connexion  with  "  flat  " 
probable  phonetically,  but  finds  no  evidence  that  the  word  was 
used  originally  for  a  flat-shaped  vessd. 

FLAT  (a  modification  of  O.  Eng.  flet,  an  obsolete  word  of 
Teutonic  origin,  meaning  the  ground  beneath  the  feet),  a  term 
commonly  used  as  an  adjective,  signifying  level  in  surface,  levd 
with  the  ground,  and  so,  figuratively,  fallen,  dead,  inanimate, 
tastdess,  dull;  or,  by  another  transference,  downright;  or,  in 
music,  below  the  true  pitch.  In  a  substantival  form,  the  term  is 
used  in  phyucal  geography  for  a  levd  tract. 

The  wonl  is  also  generally  applied  by  modem  usage  to  a 
self-contained  residence  or  separate  dwelling  (in  Scots  law,  the 
term  JlaUed  house  is  still  used) ,  consisting  of  a  suite  of  rooms  which 
form  a  portion,  usually  on  a  single  floor,  of  a  larger  building, 
called  the  tenement  house,' the  remainder  bdng  similarly  divided. 
The  approach  to  it  is  over  a  hall,  passage  and  stairway,  which 
are  common  to  all  residents  in  the  building,  but  from  which  ead^ 
private  flat  is  divided  off  by  its  own  outer  door  (Clode,  Tencmeni 
Houses  and  Plats,  pp.  z,  s). 

There  is  in  En^and  a  considerable  body  of  special  law  applic- 
able to  flats.  The  following  points  deserve  notice:— (i.)  The 
occupants  of  distinct  suites  of  rooms  in  a  building  divided  into 
flats  are  generally,  and  subject,  of  course,  to  any  special  terms 
in  thdr  agreements,  not  lodgers  but  tenants  with  exclusive 
possession  of  separate  dwelling-houses  placed  one  above  the 
other.  They  are,  therefore,  liable  to  distress  by  the  immediate 
landlord,  and  each  flat  is  separatdy  rateable,  though  as  a  general 
rule  by  the  contract  of  tenancy  the  rates  are  payable  by  the 
landlord.  Flats  used  soldy  for  business  purposes  arc  exempt 
from  house  tax,  by  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act  1878 
(see  Granif  v.  LangsioHf  1900,  A.C.  383);  and,  by  the  Revenue 
Act  1903  (s.  xz),  provision  is  made  for  excluding  from  assessment 
or  for  assessing  at  a  low  rate  buildings  used  for  providing  separate 
dwellings  at  rents  not  exceeding  £60  a  year.  It  appean  that 
tenants  of  a  flat  would  not  come  within  the  meaning  of "  lodger  " 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Lodgen'  Goods  Protection  Act  X871. 
(ii.)  The  owner  of  an  upper  storey,  without  any  express  grant  or 
enjoyment  for  any  given  time,  has  a  right  to  the  support  of  the 
lower  storey  (Dalton  v.  Angus,  x88i,  6  A.C.  740, 793).  The  owner 
of  the  lower  storey,  however,  so  long  as  he  does  nothing  actively 
in  the  way  of  withdrawing  its  support,  is  not  bound  to  repair, 
in  the  absence  of  a  special  covenant  imposing  that  obligation 
upon  him.  The  right  of  support  being  an  easement  in  favour  of 
the  owner  of  the  upper  storey,  it  is  for  him  to  repair.  He  is  in 
law  entitled  to  enter  on  the  lower  storey  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
the  necessary  repairs.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  is  an 
implied  obligation  by  the  landlord  to  the  tenants  to  keep  the 
common  stair  and  the  lift  or  dcvator  in  repair,  and,  for  breach 
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of  this  duty,  he  will  be  liable  to  a  third  party  who,  while  visiting 
a  tenant  in  the  course  of  business,  is  injured  by  its  defective 
condition  (Miller  v.  Hancockt  2893,  a  Q.B.  177).  No  such 
liability  would  be  involved  in  a  mere  licence  to  the  tenants  to 
use  a  part  of  the  building  not  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
flats,  (iii.)  In  case  of  the  destruction  of  the  flat  by  fire,  the  rent 
abates  pro  tcntc  and  an  apportionment  is  made;  pari  rationed 
where  a  flat  is  totally  destroyed,  the  rent  abates  altogether 
(Clode,  p.  14);  unless  the  tenant  has  entered  into  an  express 
and  unqualified  agreement  to  pay  rent,  when  he  will  remain 
liable  till  the  expiration  of  his  tenancy,  (iv.)  Where  the  agree- 
ments for  letting  the  flats  in  a  single  building  are  in  common 
form,  an  agreement  by  the  lessor  not  to  depart  from  the  kind  of 
building  there  indicated  may  be  held  to  be  implied.  Thus  an 
injunction  has  been  granted  to  restrain  the  conversion  into  a 
club  of  a  large  part  of  a  building,  adapted  to  occupation  in 
residential  flats,  at  the  instance  of  a  tenant  who  held  under  an 
agreement  in  a  common  form  binding  the  tenants  to  rules 
suitable  only  for  residential  purposes  (Hudson  v.  Cripps,iSq6, 
I  Ch.  265).  (v.)  The  porter  is  usually  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  landlord,  who  is  liable  for  his  acts  while  engaged  .on 
his  general  dufics;  while  engaged  on  any  special  duty  for  any 
tenant  the  porter  is  the  servant  of  the  latter,  who  is  liable  for 
his  conduct  within  the  scope  of  his  employment. 

In  Scots  law  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  lessors  and 
lessees  of  flats,  or — as  they  are  called — "  flatted  houses,"  spring 
partly  from  the  exclusive  possession  by  each  lessee  of  his  own 
flat,  partly  from  the  common  interest  of  all  in  the  tenement  as  a 
whole.  The  "  law  of  the  tenement  "  may  be  thus  summed  up. 
The  solum  on  which  the  flatted  house  stands,  the  area  in  front 
and  the  back  ground  are  presumed  to  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 
lowest  floor  or  the  owners  of  each  floor  severally,  subject  to 
the  common  right  of  the  other  proprietors  to  prevent  injury 
to  their  flats,  especially  by  depriving  them  of  light.  The  external 
walls  belong  to  each  owner  in  so  far  as  they  enclose  his  flat; 
but  the  other  owners  can  prevent  operations  on  them  which 
would  endanger  the  security  of  the  building.  The  roof  and 
uppermost  storey  belong  to  the  hig|iest  owner  or  owners,  but 
he  or  they  may  be  compeUed  to  keep  them  in  repair  and  to  refrain 
from  injuring  them.  The  gables  are  common  to  the  owner  of 
each  flat,  so  far  as  they  bound  his  property,  and  to  the  owner  of 
the  adjoining  house;  but  he  and  the  other  owners  in  the  building 
have  cross  rights  of  common  interest  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
stability  of  the  building.  The  floor  and  ceiling  of  each  flat  are 
divided  in  ownership  by  an  ideal  line  drawn  through  the  middle 
of  the  joists;  they  may  be  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  may 
not  be  weakened  or  exposed  to  unusual  ri^  from  fire.  The 
common  passages  and  stairs  are  the  common  property  <rf  all  to 
whose  premises  they  form  an  access,  and  the  walls  which  bound 
them  are  the  common  property  of  those  persons  and  of  the  owners 
on  their  farther  side. 

In  the  United  States  the  term  "  apartment-house  "  is  applied 

to  what  in  England  are  called  flats.    The  general  law  is  the  same 

as  in  England.    The  French  Code  Civil  provides  (Art.  664)  that 

where  the  different  storeys  of  a  house  belong  to  different  owners 

the  main  walls  and  roof  are  at  the  charge  of  aU  the  owners, 

each  one  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  storey  belonging 

to  him.    The  proprietor  of  each  storey  is  responsible  for  his  own 

flooring.     The  proprietor  of  the  first  storey  makes  the  staircase 

which  leads  to  it,  the  proprietor  of  the  second,  beginning  from 

where  the  former  ended,  makes  the  staircase  leading  to  his  and 

so  on.    There  are  sinEiilar  provisions  in  the  Civil  Codes  of  Belgium 

(Art.  664),  Quebec  (Art.  521),  St  Lucia  (Art.  471). 

Authorities.— English  Law:  Clode,  Law  iff  Tenement-Houses 
and  Flats  (London,  rSBg);  Danieb,  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Fiats 
(London,  190.S).  Scots  Law:  Erakine.  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland  Csoth  ed.,  Edinburgh.  1903);  Bell,  Principles  of  the  Law 
of  SaOland  (loth  ed.,  Edinbuivh.  1899).  American  Law:  Bouvier, 
Law  Victy.  (Boston  and  London,  1897).  Foreign  Laws:  Buiige, 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Laws  (and  ed.,  London,' i^),       (A.  W.  R.) 

FLATBUSH,  formerly  a  township  of  Kings  county,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  annexed  to  Brooldyn  in  1894,  and  I 
after  the  xst  of  January  1898  a  part  of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  1 


New  York  City.  The  first  settlement  was  made  here  by  the 
Dutch  about  1651,  and  was  variously  called  "  Midwout,"  '*  Mid- 
woud"aad"Medwoad"(framtheDtttdiwords,  mei,  "middle" 
and  fwoudt "  wood  ")  for  about  twenty  years,  when  it  became  mon 
commonly  known  as  Vlachte  Bos  {tladUe^  "wooded";  Aot, 
"plain")  or  Flackebos,  whence,  by  further  corruption,  the 
present  name.  Farming  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  eariy 
settlers.  On  the  23rd  of  August  1776  the  village  wasoccupied 
by  General  Comwallis's  division  of  the  invading  force  under  Lord 
Howe,  and  on  the  27th,  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island 
(or  "  battle  of  Flatbush,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called),  "  Flatbnsb 
Pass,"  an  important  strategic  point,  was  vigorously  defended  by 
General  Sullivan's  troops. 

FLAT-FISH  {PleuroHectidae)f  the  name  common  to  all  those 
fishes  which  swim  on  their  side,  as  the  halibut,  turbot,  briU, 
plaice,  flounder,  sole,  &&  The  side  which  is  turned  towards  the 
bottom,  and  in  some  kinds  is  the  right,  in  others  the  left,  is 
generally  colourless,  and  called  "  blind,"  from  the  absence  of  an 
eye  on  this  side.  The  opposite  side,  which  is  turned  upwards  and 
towards  the  light,  is  variously,  and  in  some  tn^ical  species  even 
vividly,  coloured,  both  eyes  being  placed  on  this  side  of  the  head. 
AU  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  upper  side  are  more  stron^y 
developed  than  on  the  lower;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  these 
fishes  when  hatched,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  are  sym- 
metrical like  other  fishes. 

Assuming  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  symmetrical  fishes, 
the  question  has  been  to  determine  which  group  of  Tdeosteans 
may  be  regarded  as  the  ancestors  <A  the  flat-fishes.  The  old 
notion  that  they  are  only  modified  Gadids  (An»ranthinO  was 
the  result  of  the  artificial  classification  of  the  past  and  is  now 
generally  abandoned.  The  condition  of  the  caudal  fin,  which 
in  the  cod  tribe  departs  so  markedly  from  that  of  ordinary 
Teleosteans,  is  in  itsdf  a  sufficient  reason  for  dismissing  the  idea 
of  the  homocercal  flat-fishes  being  derived  from  the  Anacanthini, 
and  the  whole  structure  of  the  two  types  of  fishes  speaks  against 
such  an  assumption.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  shown,  as 
noticed  in  the  article  Dory,  that  considerable,  dee^jseated 
resemblances  exist  between  the  Zeidae  or  John  Dories  and  the 
more  generalized  of  the  Pleuronectidae;  and  that  a  fossil  fish 
from  the  Upper  Eocene,  AmpkistiufH  parttdoxum^  evidently 
allied  to  the  Zeidae,  appears  to  realize  in  every  respect  the 
prototjrpe  of  the  Pleuronectidae  before  they  had  assumed  the 
asymmetry  which  characterizes  them  as  a  group.  In  accordance 
with  these  views  the  flat-fishes  are  j^aced  by  G.  A.  Boulenger 
in  the  suborder  Acanthopterygii,  in  a  division  called  ZeorkombL 
The  three  families  induded  in  that  division  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  Upper  Eocene,  and  their  common  ancestors  will  probably 
be  found  in  the  Upper  Creuceous  associated  with  the  Berycidae^ 
to  which  they  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  related.  The  very  young 
are  transparent  and  symmetrical,  with  an  eye  on  each  side,  and 
swim  in  a  vertical  position.  As  they  grow,  the  eye  of  one  side 
moves  by  degrees  to  the  other  side,  where  it  becomes  the  upper 
eye.  If  at  that  age  the  dorsal  fin  does  not  extend  to  the  frontal 
region,  the  migrating  eye  simply  moves  over  the  line  of  the  profile, 
temporarily  assuming  the  position  which  it  preserves  in  some 
of  the  less  modified  genera,  such  as  PseUodes\  in  other  genera, 
the  dorsal  fin  has  already  extended  to  the  snout  before  the 
migration  takes  place,  and  the  eye,  passing  between  the  frontal 
bone  and  the  tissues  supporting  the  fin,  appears  to  make  its 
way  from  side  to  side  through  the  head,  as  was  believed  by  some 
of  the  earlier  observers. 

About  500  spedes  of  flat-fish  are  known,  mostly  marine,  a 
few  q>edes  allied  to  the  sole  bdng  confined  to  the  fresh  waters 
of  South  America,  West  Africa,  and  the  Malay  ArrhipHsgo, 
whilst  <a  few  others,  such  as  the  English  flounder,  ascend  streams, 
though  still  breeding  in  the  sea.  They  range  from  the  Arctic 
Cirde  to  the  southern  coasts  of  the  southern  hemisphere  aul 
may  occur  at  great  depths.  (G.  A.  B.) 

FLATHEADS,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  ?>aHshan 
stock.  They  formerly  occupied  the  mountains  of  north-westem 
Montana  and  the  country  around.  They  have  always  been 
friendly  to  the  whites.    Curiously  enough  they  have  not  the 
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custom,  so  genenl  among  American  tribes,  of  flattening  the 
lieads  of  their  infants.  Father  P.  J.  de  Smet  in  1841  founded 
among  them  a  mission  which  proved  the  most  successful  in 
the  north-west.  With  the  Pend  d'Oreille  tribe  and  some 
Kuteoais  they  are  on  a  reservation  in  Montana,  and  numl>er 
a  few  hundnxis. 

PIAUBSRT,  GUSTAVB  (z83x-x88o),  French  novelist,  was 
bom  at  Rouen  on  the  12th  of  December  1821.  His  father, 
of  whom  many  traits  are  reproduced  in  Flaubert's  character  of 
Cbarics  Bovary,  was  a  surgeon  in  practice  at  Rouen;  his  mother 
was  connected  with  some  of  the  oldest  Norman  families.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  dty,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  1840,  when 
he  came  up  to  Paris  to  study  law.  He  is  said  to  have  beoi  idle  at 
school,  but  to  have  been  occupied  with  literature  from  the  age 
of  eleven.  Flaubert  in  his  youth  '*  was  like  a  young  Greek," 
f  uU  of  vigour  of  body  and  a  certain  shy  grace,  endbusiastic, 
intensely  individual,  and  apparently  without  any  spedes  of 
ambition.  He  loved  the  country,  and  Paris  was  eztremdy 
distasteful  to  him.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Victor  Hugo, 
and  towards  the  dose  of  1840  he  travelled  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
Corsica.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  wasted  his  time  in  sombre 
dreams,  living  on  his  patrimony.  In  1846,  his  mother  being  left 
quite  alone  tlm>ugh  the  deaths  of  his  father  and  his  sister  Caroline, 
Flaubert  gladly  abandoned  Paris  and  the  study  of  the  law 
together,  to  make  a  home  for  her  at  Croisset,  close  to  Rouen. 
This  estate,  a  house  in  a  pleasant  piece  of  ground  which  ran  down 
to  the  Seine,  became  Flaubert's  home  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  From  1846  to  1854  he  carried  on  relations  with  the  poetess, 
MUe  Louise  Colet;  their  letters  have  been  preserved,  and  accord- 
ing to  M.  £mile  Faguet,  this  was  the  only  sentimental  episode 
of  any  importance  in  the  lite  of  Flaubert,  who  never  married. 
His  prindpai  friend  at  this  time  was  Maxime  du  Camp,  with 
whom  he  travelled  in  Brittany  in  1846,  and  through  the  East  in 
1849.  Greece  and  Egypt  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
imagination  of  Flaubert.  From  this  time  forth,  save  for  occa- 
sional visits  to  Paris,  he  did  not  stir  from  Croisset. 

On  returning  from  the  East,  in  1850,  he  set  about  the  com- 
position of  Madame  Bovary.  He  had  hitherto  scarcely  written 
anything,  and  had  published  nothing.  The  famous  iK>vd  took 
him  six  years  to  prepare,  but  was  at  length  submitted  to  the 
Revue  de  PariSf  where  it  appeared  in  serial  form  in  1857.  1^^ 
government  brought  an  action  against  the  publisher  and  against 
the  author,  on  the  charge  of  immorality,  but  both  were  acquitted; 
and  when  Madame  Bovary  appeared  in  book-form  it  met  with 
a  very  warm  reception.  Flaubert  paid  a  visit  to  Carthage  in 
1858,  and  now  settled  down  to  the  archaeological  studies  which 
were  required  to  equip  him  for  Salammbd,  which,  however,  in 
q>ite  of  the  author's  ceaseless  labours,  was  not  finished  until 
1862.  He  then  took  up  again  the  study  of  contemporary 
manners,  and,  making  use  of  many  recollections  of  his  youth 
and  childhood,  wrote  U£ditcalwn  serUimeniaUt  the  composition 
of  which  occupied  him  seven  years;  it  was  published  in  1869. 
Up  to  this  time  the  sequestered  and  laborious  life  of  Flaubert 
luui  been  comparatively  happy,  but  misfortunes  began  to  gather 
around  him.  He  fdt  the  anguish  of  the  war  of  1870  so  keenly 
that  the  break-up  of  his  heaJth  has  been  attributed  to  it;  he 
began  to  suffer  greatly  from  a  distressing  nervous  malady.  His 
best  friends  were  takoi  fr^m  him  by  death  or  by  fatal  misunder- 
standing; in  1872  he  lost  his  mother,  and  Ids  circumstances 
became  greatly  reduced.  He  was  very  tenderly  guarded  by 
his  niece,  Mme  Commonville;  he  enjoyed  a  rare  intimacy  of 
friendship  with  George  Sand,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  corre- 
spondence of  immense  artistic  interest,  and  occasionally  he  saw 
his  Parisian  acquaintances,  Zola,  A.  Daud^,  Tourgenieff,  the 
Gonoourts;  but  nothing  prevented  the  close  of  Flaubert's  life 
from  bdng  desolate  and  melancholy.  He  did  not  cease,  however, 
to  work  with  the  same  intensity  and  thoroughness.  La  TetUation 
de  Saifit-Anioine,  of  which  fragments  had  been  published  as  early 
as  1857,  was  at  length  completed  and  sent  to  press  in  1874.  In 
that  year  he  was  subjected  to  a  disappointment  by  the  failure 
ol  his  drama  Le  Candidal.  In  1877  Flaubert  published,  in  one 
volume,  entitled  Troit  eonta,  Un  Cmtr  sim^.  La  Ugende  de 


Saini-Julien4*HospUalier  and  Htrodias,  After  this  something  of 
his  judgment  certainly  deserted  him;  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  toil  of  building  up  a  vast  satire  on  the  futilitv  of 
human  knowledge  and  the  omnipresence  of  mediocrity,  which  he 
left  a  fragment.  This  b  the  depressing  and  bewildering  Boutard 
ei  Ptcudka  (posthumously  printed,  x88x),  which,  by  a  curious 
irony,  he  believed  to  be  Us  masterpiece.  Flaubert  had  rapidly 
and  prematurdy  aged  since  1870,  and  he  was  quite  an  old  man 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  at  the  age  of  only 
58,  on*the  8th  of  May  x88o.  He  died  at  Croisset,  but  was  buried 
in  the  family  vault  in  the  cemetery  of  Rouen.  A  beautiful 
monument  to  him  by  Chapu  was  unveiled  at  the  museum  of 
Rouen  in  1890. 

The  personal  character  of  Fhrabert  offered  various  peculiarities. 
He  was  shy,  and  yet  extremely  sensitive  and  arrogant;  he  passed 
from  silence  to  an  indignant  and  noisy  flow  of  language.  The 
same  inoonsistendes  marked  his  physical  nature;  he  had  the 
build  of  a  guardsman,  with  a  magiuficent  Viking  head,  but  his 
health  was  uncertain  from  childhood,  and  he  was  neurotic  to 
the  last  degree.  This  ruddy  giant  wu  secretly  gnawn  by  mis- 
anthropy and  disgust  of  life.  His  hatred  of  the  "  bourgeois  " 
began  in  his  childhood,  and  devdoped  intoa  kind  of  monomania. 
He  despised  his  fellow-men,  thdr  habits,  thdr  lack  of  intelligence, 
their  contempt  for  beauty,  with  a  passionate  scorn  whidi  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  an  ascetic  monk.  Flaubert's  curious 
modes  of  composition  favoured  and  were  emphasised  by  these 
peculiarities.  He  worked  in  sullen  solitude,  sometimes  occupying 
a  week  in  the  completion  of  one  page,  never  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  composed,  violently  tormenting,  his  brain  for  the  best 
turn  of  a  phrase,  the  most  absolutdy  final  adjective.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  his  incessant  labours  were  not  rewarded.  His 
private  letters  show  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  to  whom 
easy  and  correct  language  is  naturally  ^ven;  he  gained  his 
extraordinary  perfection  with  the  unceasing  sweat  of  his  brow. 
One  of  the  most  severe  of  academic  critics  admits  that "  in  all  his 
works,  and  in  every  page  of  his  works,  Flaubert  may  be  con- 
sidered a  model  of  style."  That  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  writers 
who  ever  lived  in  France  is  now  commonly  admitted,  and  his 
greatness  prindpally  depends  upon  the  extraordinary  vigour 
and  exactitude  of  his  style.  Less  perhaps  than  any  other 
writer,  not  of  France,  but  of  modern  Europe,  Flaubert  yields 
admission  to  the  inexact,  the  abstract,  the  vagudy  inapt  ex- 
pression which  is  the  bane  of  ordinary  methods  of  composition. 
He  never  allowed  a  dicM  to  pass  him,  never  indulgently  or 
wearily  went  on,  leaving  behind  him  a  phrase  which  "  almost " 
expressed  his  meaning.  Bdng,  as  he  is,  a  mixture  in  almost 
lequal  parts  of  the  romanticist  and  the  realist,  the  marvellous 
propriety  of  his  style  has  been  hdpful  to  later  writers  of  both 
schools,  of  every  school.  The  absolute  exactitude  with  which 
he  adapts  his  expression  to  his  purpose  is  seen  in  all  parts  of  his 
work,  but  particularly  in  the  portraits  he  draws  of  the  figures  in 
his  prindpai  romances.  The  degree  and  manner  in  which,  since 
his  death,  the  fame  of  Flaubert  has  extended,  form  an  interesting 
chapter  of  literary  history.  The  publication  of  Madame  Bovary 
in  1857  had  been  followed  by  more  scandal  than  admiration; 
it  was  not  understood  at  first  that  this  novel  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  thing,  the  scrupulously  truthful  portraiture  of  life. 
Gradually  this  aspect  of  his  genius  was  accepted,  and  began. to 
crowd  out  all  others.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  famous  as 
a  realist,  pure  and  simple.  Under  this  aspect  Flaubert  exerdsed 
an  extraordinary  influence  over  £.  de  Goncourt,  Alphonse 
Daudet  and  M.  Zola.  But  even  since  the  decline  of  the  realistic 
school  Flaubert  has  not  lost  prestige;  other  facets  of  his  genius 
have  caught  the  light.  It  has  been  percdved  that  he  was  not 
merely  realistic,  but  real;  that  his  clairvoyance  was  almost 
boundless;  that  he  saw  certain  phenomena  more  dearly  than 
the  best  of  observers  had  done.  Flaubert  is  a  writer  who 
must  always  appeal  more  to  other  authors  than  to  the  world  at 
brge,  because  the  art  of  writing,  the  indefatigable  pursuit  of 
perfect  expression,  were  always  before  him,  and  because  he  hated 
the  lax  fdidties  of  improvisation  as  a  disloyalty  to  the  most 
sacred  procedures  of  the  literarv  artist 
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Hia  (Buvres  complies  (8  vols.,  1885)  were  printed  from  the  original 
manuscripts,  and  included,  beside*  the  works  mentioned  already, 
the  two  plays.  L»  Candidal  and  L»  ChAUau  dts  ccntrs.  Another 
edition  (10  vols.)  appeared  in  1873-1885.  Flaubert's  correspondence 
vnth  George  Sand  was  published  in  1884  with  an  introduction  by 
Guy  de  Maupassant.  Other  posthumous  works  are  Par  Its  ckamps 
et  far  Us  grites  (1885)^  the  result  of  a  tour  in  Brittany:  and  four 
volumes  of  Carrespondancg  (1887-1893).  See  also  Paiil  Bourset, 
Essais  depsychologie  conUmporaine  (i88t);  Emile  Faguet,  Flaubert 
( 1 899) :  Henry  Tames,  French  Poets  and  Nooelists  ( 1878) ;  Emile  Zola, 
Les  Rimanderf  naturalises  (1881);  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries 
du  iundi,  vol.  xiii.,  Neuveaux  lundiSt  vol.  iv.;  and  tht  Souvenirs 
littiraires  (3  vols.,  1882-1883)  of  Maxime  du  Camp.         (E.  G.) 

FLAVBL,  JOHN  (c.  1627-X69X),  English  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  at  Bromsgrove  in  Worcestershire,  probably  in  1627. 
He  was  the  elder  son  of  Richard  Flavel,  described  in  con- 
temporary records  as  "  a  painful  and  eminent  minister.''  After 
receiving  his  early  education,  partly  at  home  and  partly  at  the 
grammar-schools  of  Bromsgrove  and  Haslar,  he  entered  Uni- 
versity G>llege,  Oxford.  Soon  after  taking  orders  in  1650  he 
obtained  a  curacy  at  Diptford,  Devon,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
vicar  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  From  Diptford  he  re- 
moved in  X656  to  Dartmouth.  He  was  ejected  from  his  living 
by  the  patting  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  z66a,  but  continued 
to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments  privately  till  the  Five 
Mile  Act  of  1665,  when  he  retired  to  Slapton,  5  m.  away.  He 
then  lived  for  a  time  in  London^  but  returned  to  Dartmouth, 
where  he  laboured  till  his  death  in  1691.  He  was  married  four 
times.  He  was  a  vigorous  and  voluminous  writer,  and  not  without 

a  play  of  fine  fancy. 

His  princtpel  works  are  hb  NanpUion  Spiritualiud  (1671):  The 
Fountain  of  Life,  in  fortytwo  Sermons  (1672) ;  The  Method  of  Grace 
(1680);  Pneumatolotia,  a  Treatise  on  the  Soul  of  Man  (1698);  A 
Token  for  Mourners;  Husbandry  Spiritualized  (1699)-  Collected 
editions  appeared  throughout  the  i8th  century,  and  in  1823  Charies 
Bradley  edited  a  2  vol.  selection. 

FLAVIAN  I.  (d.  404),  bishop  or  patriarch  of  Antioch,  was 
bom  about  320,  most  probably  in  Antioch.  He  inherited  great 
wealth,  but  resolved  to  devote  his  riches  and  his  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  church.  In  association  with  Diodorus,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Tarsus,  he  supported  the  Catholic  faith  against  the 
Arian  Leontius,  who  had  succeeded  Eustathius  as  bishop  of 
Antioch.  The  two  friends  assembled  their  adherents  outside 
the  dty  walls  for  the  observance  of  the  exercises  of  religion; 
and,  according  to  Theodoret,  it  was  in  these  meetings  that  the 
practice  of  antiphonal  singing  was  first  introduced  in  the  services 
of  the  church.  When  Meletius  was  appointed  bbhop  of  Antioch 
in  361  he  raised  Flavian  to  the  priesthood,  and  on  the  death  of 
Meletius  in  381  Flavian  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  The 
schism  between  the  two  parties  was,  however,  far  from  being 
healed;  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  the  bishops  of  Egypt  refused  to 
acknowledge  Flavian,  and  Paulinus,  who  by  the  extreme  £us- 
tathians  had  been  elected  bishop  in  opposition  to  Meletius, 
still  exercised  authority  over  a  portion  of  the  church.  On  the 
death  of  Paulinus  in  383,  Evagrius  was  diosen  as  his  successor, 
but  after  the  death  of  Evagrius  {c.  393)  Flavian  succeeded  in 
preventing  his  receiving  a  succenor,  though  the  Eustathians  still 
continued  to  hold  separate  meetings.  Through  the  intervention 
of  Chrysostom,  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantino  le  (398)  ,and  the  influence  of  the  emperorTheodosius, 
Flavian  was  acknowledged  in  399  as  legitimate  bishop  of  Antioch 
by  the  Church  of  Rome;  but  the  Eustathian  schism  was  not 
finally  healed  tiU  415.  Flavian,  who  died  in  Febmary  404,  is 
venerated  in  both  the  Western  and  Eastern  chtirches  as  a  saint. 

See  also  the  article  Mblbtius  or  Antioch,  and  the  article 
"  Flavianus  von  Antiochien  "  bjr  Loofs  in  Herxog-Hauck's  Real- 
encyklop.  (ed.  3).  For  the  Meletian  schism  see  also  A.  Hamack's, 
Hist,  of  Dopua,  iv.  95. 

FLAVIAN  II.  (d  518),  bishop  or  patriarch  of  Antioch,  was 
chosen  by  the  emperor  Anastasius  I.  to  succeed  Palladius,  most 
probably  in  498.  He  endeavoured  to  please  both  parties  by 
steering  a  middle  course  in  reference  to  the  Chalcedon  (q.v.) 
decrees,  but  was  induced  after  great  hesitation  to  agree  to  the 
request  of  Anastasius  that  he  should  accept  the  Henoticon, 
or  decree  of  union,  issued  by  the  emperor  Zcno.  His  doing  so, 
while  it  brought  upon  him  the  anathema  of  the  patriarch  of 


Constantinople,  failed  to  secure  the  favour  of  Anastasius,  who 
in  5x1  found  in  the  riots  which  were  occurring  between  the  rival 
parties  in  the  streets  of  Antioch  a  pretext  for  deposing  Flavian, 
and  banishing  him  to  Petra,  where  he  died  in  518.  FlaviaB  was 
soon  after  his  death  enrolled  among  the  saints  of  the  Gitdt 
Church,  and  after  some  opposition  he  was  also  ranonirrd  by  the 
Latin  Church. 

FLAVIAN  (d.  449),  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  an  adherent 
of  the  Antiochene  schod,  succeeded  Produs  in  447.  He  presided 
at  the  council  which  deposed  Eutyches  (q.v.)  in  448,  but  in  the 
following  year  he  was  deposed  by  the  ooundl  of  Rhesus  (the 
"  robber  synod "),  whidi  rdnstated  Eutyches  in  his  office. 
Flaviui's  death  shortly  afterwards  was  attributed,  by  a  pioat 
fiction,  to  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  theological  cpponenX*. 
The  council  of  Chalcedon  caxMidzed  him  as  a  martyr,  and  in  the 
Latin  Church  he  is  commemorated  on  the  x8th  of  February. 

FLAVIQNT.  a  town  of  eastern  France,  in  the  department  of 
C6te-d'0r,  situated  on  a  promontory  overlooking  the  ixvcr 
Ozerain,  33  m.  W.N.W.  of  Dijon  by  road.  Pop.  (1906)  725. 
Anftong  its  antiquities  are  the  remains  of  an  abbey  ol  the  8th 
century,  which  has  been  rebuilt  as  a  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  anise,  an  industry  connected  with  the  town  as  eariy  as  the 
X7th  century.  There  is  also  a  church  of  the  X3th  and  xsth 
centuries,  containing  carved  stalls  (xsth  century)  aixd  a  fine 
rood-screen  (early  x6th  centuiy).  A  Dominican  convent,  some 
old  houses  and  andent  gateways  are  also  of  interesL  About 
3  m.  north-west  of  Flavigny  rises  Mont  Auxois,  the  probaUe 
site  of  the  andent  Alesia,  where  Caesar  in  a.d.  52  defeated  the 
Gallic  chieftain  Verdngetorix,  to  whom  a  statue  has  hcea  erected 
on  the  summit  of  the  hdght.  Numerous  remains  of  the  GaOo- 
Roman  period  have  been  discovered  on  the  hill. 

FLAVIN  (LaL  flavus,  yellow),  the  commercial  xuime  for  an 
extract  or  preparation  of  quercitron  bark  iQuercus  tinctoria), 
which  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye  in  pbce  of  the  ground  aiui  powdered 
bark  (see  Quercitron). 

FLAX.  The  terms  flax  or  lint  {Gtr.  Flacks,  Yt.  lin,  Lat 
linum)  are  employed  at  once  to  denote  the  fibre  so  called,  and 
the  plant  from  which  it  is  prepared.  The  flax  plant  {Linum 
usUatissimum)  bdongs  to  the  natural  order  Linacece^  and,  like 
most  plants  which  have  been  long  under  cultivation,  it  poOTrsys 
numerous  varieties,  while  its  origin  is  doubtfuL  As  cultivated 
it  is  an  aimual  with  an  erect  stalk  rising  to  a  height  of  tvom 
20  to  40  in.,  with  alternate,  sessile,  narrowly  lance-shaped  leaves, 
branching  only  at  the  top,  each  branch  or  branchlet  ending  in  a 
bright  blue  flower.  The  flowers  are  regular  and  symmetrica], 
having  five  sepals,  tapering  to  a  point  and  hairy  on  the  marginp 
'five  petals  which  speedily  fall,  ten  stamens,  and  a  pistil  bearing 
five  distinct  styles.  The  fruit  or  boll  is  round,  containing  five 
cdls,  each  of  which  is  again  divided  into  two,  thus  forming  tea 
divisions,  each  of  which  contains  a  single  seed.  The  seeds  of  the 
flax  plant,  well  known  as  linseed,  are  heavy,  smooth,  glossy  and 
of  a  bright  greenish-brown  colour.  They  are  oval  in  section, 
but  their  maximum  contour  represents  closely  that  of  a  pear 
with  the  stalk  removed.  The  contents  are  of  an  oily  nature, 
and  when  liquefied  are  of  great  commercial  value. 

The  earliest  cultivated  flax  was  Linum  angustif<^iuM,  a  smaller 
plant  with  fewer  and  narrower  leaves  than  L.  usitatissimtas, 
and  usually  perennial.  This  is  known  to  have  been  cultivated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  and  b  found  wild 
in  south  and  west  Europie  (induding  England),  North  Africa, 
and  western  Asia.  The  annual  flax  (JL.  usitatissimnm)  has  been 
cultivated  for  at  least  four  or  five  thousand  years  in  Mesopotamia, 
Assyria  and  Egypt,  and  is  wild  in  the  districts  induded  between 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea.  This 
annual  flax  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  north  of 
Eun^  by  the  Finns,  afterwards  into  the  west  of  Europe  by 
the  western  Aryans,  and  perhaps  here  and  there  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians; lastly,  into  Hindustan  by  the  eostem  Aryans  after 
thdr  separation  from  the  European  Aryans.  (Dc  CaxidoUe, 
Origin  of  CuUitaUd  Plants.) 

The  cultivation  and  preparation  of  flax  are  among  the  most 
andent  of  all  textile  industries,  very  distinct  traces  of 
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exbtcBce  during  tbt  ttont  mc  bdni  pnscrved  la  tlie  pmcDi 
day.  "  The  UK  of  Su,"  uy>  Fcrdinsad  Keller  (Late  D<etUin(i 
«/  Ssrilialiinii,  InnsUtcd  by  J.  £.  L«),  "  ruches  back  to  thi 
very  eirlial  periods  of  civilizAtion^  ind  it  wsa  mofit  extcaaiveL> 
mud  vanou&ly  applied  in  the  lake^dwcliings,  even  in  thou  of  Ibe 
•tone  peiiod.  But  ol  the  node  in  wbich  it  vu  planted,  iieeped, 
htckled,  cleanjed  and  generally  prepared  for  use,  we  can  form 
Ho  idea  any  more  tban  we  can  of  the  mode  or  tooli  employed  by 
the  Ktlten  in  it>  cultivation.  .  .  Rough  or  unworked  Bai ' 
foand  in  the  Uke-dwellingi  nude  into  bundle),  or  what  l 
techoioUy  called  headi.  and.  as  much  itleBiian  wu  given  i 
this  laM  operation,  it  waa  perfectly  dean  and  ready  lor  use 
Ai  to  it!  application)  ai  thii  eatly  period,  Keller  remark 
"  FUi  WD  the  material  for  making  lints  and  nets  lor  Sshingind 
oUching  wild  animali,  cord)  lor  carrying  the  eanbenwue  veueb 
•sd  other  hovy  objects:  in  fact,  one  cid  hardly  ' 


Fig.  I.— FUu  PUni  U<n>-m  uiiuiiinfnum). 
uvigation  could  be  carried  on,  oi  the  lake-dwellingi  themselves 
be  erected,  without  the  use  of  ropes  and  cordi;  and  the  erection 
of  memoiial  itona  (incnhin,dolmen!),aI  whichever  era,  and  to 
whatever  people  thoe  monuments  may  belong,  would  be  4I10- 
gether  impractiable  without  the  u>e  of  slrong  ropes." 

J/omi/atliir*.— That  flai  waa  eitenaively  cultivated  J,nd  wu 
i^arded  as  of  much  importance  at  a  very  eaily  period  in  the 
vorld'i  history  there  is  abundant  testimony.  Especially  in 
■ndcnt  E^ypt  the  £bre  occupied  a  most  important  place,  Unen 
having  been  there  nut  only  generally  worn  by  all  classes,  hut  it 
wu  the  only  mlterial  the  priestly  order  was  permitted  to  wear, 
vhile  it  wu  moat  utentively  used  as  wrappings  lor  embalmed 
bodies  and  for  guieial  purposes.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  are 
t^  thit  Pharaoh  urayed  Joseph  "  in  vnturei  of  bne  linen  " 
(Gen.  alii.  41),  and  among  the  plagues  of  Egypt  that  ol  hail 
destroyed  the  flai  and  barley  crops.  "  for  the  barley  wu  in  the 
ear,  and  the  &i  was  boiled  "  (Eiod.  ii,  31).  Further,  numerous 
pictorial  reprtieotatlon)  of  Rix  culture  and  preparation  exist 
to  the  protnt  day  on  the  walls  of  tombs  and  in  Egypt.  Sic  J. 
C.  WDklnson  In  bis  description  ol  ancient  Egypt  show)  deuly 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  preparing  flai. 
"  At  Btni  Hassan,"  he  says,  "  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  plant, 
ia  tbe  same  square  bcdi  now  met  with  throughout  Egypt  (much 
Kscmbling  oar  sail  p*ns),  the  process  of  besting  the  stalks  and 
makiog  Ibim  into  ropes,  and  the  manufacture  of  a  piece  of  doth 
aie  distinctly  points]  out."  The  preparation  of  the  fibre  is 
ooDducted  in  Egypt  is  illustrated  by  Pliny,  who  says:  "  Tbe 
Stalks  themselves  are  immersed  in  water,  warmed  by  tbe 
beat  of  the  sun,  and  are  kept  down  by  weight)  pbced  upoo 


them,  for  nothing  ia  lighter  than  flu.  The  membiuM.  or  nnd, 
becoming  loose  is  a  sign  of  their  being  suEclently  macerated. 
They  are  then  taken  out  and  repeatedly  lUiDed  over  in  the  )ud 
until  perfectly  dried,  uid  altetwards  betten  by  msUet)  on  aooe 
slabs.  That  which  is  nearest  the  tind  is  called  linfa  ['  tow  'J, 
inferior  to  the  inner  bbres,  and  fit  only  for  the  widu  of  lamps. 
It  is  combed  out  with  iron  books  until  the  rind  is  all  removed. 
Tbe  inner  part  is  ol  a  whiter  and  finer  quality.  Men  ate  not 
ashamed  to  prepare  it  "  (Pliny,  N,H.  lii.  i).  For  many  sgca, 
even  down  to  the  early  part  of  tho  14th  century,  Egyptian  Bas 
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stones  and  clods,  and  to  secure  1  uniform  close  cover  of  plants. 
When  these  are  about  i  to  j  in.  long  the  aop  must  be  carefully 
hand-weeded,  Tbis  is  a  tedious  and  eapensive  process,  and 
hence  the  Importance  of  sowing  the  crop  on  land  as  free  as 
passible  from  HCeds  of  all  kinds.  The  weeders.  faces  10  the  wind, 
move  slowly  on  hands  and  knees,  and  should  remove  every  vestige 
of  weed  in  order  that  tbe  Sai  plant)  may  receive  the  fuQ  bcnebt 
of  the  land.  When  Sac  ia  cultivated  primarily  on  account  of 
the  fibre,  the  crop  ought  to  b«  pulled  bclore  the  capsules  an 
quite  ripe,  when  they  are  juat  beginning  to  change  Irom  a  green 
10  a  pale-brown  colour,  and  when  the  stalks  ol  ibe  plant  have 
become  yellow  throughout  about  two-thirds  ol  their  height. 

The  various  operations  through  which  the  crop  passes  from 
this  point  tiU"  flai  ready  for  the  market  is  produced  are— (1) 
Pulling,  (i)  Rippling,  (j)  Retting,  (4)  Drying.  (5)  RoLing, 
(6)   Scutching, 

PiiUint  and  rippUat  may  be  dismissed  very  briefly,     Flsi  i) 
always  pulled  up  by  the  toot,  and  under  no  drcumstapcea  is  it 
']om  like  cereal  crops.  The  pulling  ought  to  be  done  in 
r  weather;  and  care  b  to  be  taken  in  Ibis,  as  in  all  the 
operations,  10  keep  the  root-ends  even  and  the  stalks 
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of  tbe  finished  sample.  As  a  general  rule  the  removal  ol  the 
capsules  by  Ihe  process  of  rippling  immediately 
follows  the  pulling,  Ihe  operation  being  petfotmed  in  the  field; 

some  system)  of  cultivation,  ta,  for  ciample,  the 
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the  machine  between  them,  work  at  the  same  time.  It  is  un- 
advisable  to  ripple  the  flax  so  severely  as  to  break  or  tear  the 
ddicate  fibres  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  The  two  valuable 
commercial  products  of  the  flax  plant,  the  seeds  and  the  stalk, 
are  separated  at  this  point  We  have  here  to  do  with  the  latter 
only. 

ReUing  or  roUing  is  an  operation  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  one  in  connexion  with  which  in  recent  years  numerous 
experiments  have  been  made,  and  many  projects  and  processes 
put  forth,  with  the  view  of  remedying  the  defects  of  the  primi- 
tive system  or  altogether  supplanting  it.  From  the  earliest  times 
two  leading  processes  of  retting  have  been  practised,  termed  re- 
spectively water-retting  and  dcw-rctting;  and  as  no  method 
has  yet  been  introduced  which  satbfactorily  supersedes  these 
operations,  they  will  first  be  described. 

Water-rdting. — For  this — the  process  by  which  flax  is  generally 
prepared — pure  soft  water,  free  from  iron  and  other  materials 
which  might  colour  the  fibre,  is  essential.  Any  water  much 
impregnated  with  lime  is  also  specially  objectionable.  The  dams 
or  ponds  in  which  the  operation  is  conducted  are  of  variable  size, 
and  usually  between  4  and  5  ft.  in  depth.  The  rippled  stalks 
are  tied  in  small  bundles  and  packed,  roots  downwards,  in  the 
dams  till  they  are  quite  full;  oyer  the  top  of  the  u(^)er  layer 
is  placed  a  stratum  of  rushes  and  straw,  or  sods  with  the  grassy 
side  downwards,  and  above  all  stones  of  sufficient  weight  to 
keep  the  flax  submerged.  Under  favourable  circumstances  a 
process  of  fermentation  should  immediately  be  set  up,  which 
soon  makes  itself  manifest  by  the  evolution  of  gaseous  bubbles. 
After  a  few  days  the  fermentation  subsides;  and  generally  in 
from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  the  process  ought  to  be  complete. 
The  exact  time,  however,  depends  upon  the  weather  and  upon 
the  particular  kind  of  water  in  which  the  flax  is  immersed. 
The  immersion  itself  is  a  simple  mattery  the  difficulty  lies  in 
deciding  when  the  process  is  complete.  If  allowed  to  remain 
under  water  too  long,  the  fibre  is  weakened  by  what  is  termed 
"  over-retting,"  a  condition  which  increases  the  amount  of 
codilla  in  the  scutching  process;  whilst  "  imder-retting  "  leaves 
part  of  the  gummy  or  resinous  matter  In  the  material,  which 
hinders  the  subsequent  process  of  manufacture.  As  the  steeping 
is  such  a  critical  operation,  it  Is  essential  that  the  stalks  be 
frequently  examined  and  tested  as  the  process  nears  completion. 
When  it  is  found  that  the  fibre  separates  readily  from  the  woody 
"  shove  "  or  core,  the  beets  or  small  bundles  are  ready  for  remov- 
ing from  the  dams.  It  is  drained,  and  then  spread,  evenly  and 
equally,  over  a  grassy  meadow  to  dry.  The  drying,  which  takes 
from  a  week  to  a  fortnight,  must  be  uniform,  so  that  all  the 
fibres  may  spin  equally  well.  To  secure  this  uniformity,  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  the  material  over  several  times  during  the 
process.  It  is  ready  for  gatheril^  "when  the  core  cracks  and 
separates  easily  from  the  fibre.  At  this  point  advantage  is 
taken  of  fine  dry  weather  to  gather  up  the  flax,  which  Is  now 
ready  for  scutching,  but  the  fibre  is  improved  by  stooking 
and  stacking  it  for  some  time  before  itis  taken  to  the  scutching 
mill. 

Dew-reUing  is  the  process  by  which  all  the  Archangel  flax 
and  a  large  portion  of  that  sent  oat  from  St  Petersburg  are  pre- 
pared. By  this  method  the  operation  of  steeping  Is  entirely 
dispensed  with,  and  the  flax  is,  immediately  after  pulhng,  spread 
on  the  grass  where  it  is  under  the  influence  of  air,  sunlight, 
night-dews  and  rain.  The  process  is  tedious,  the  resulting  fibre 
is  brown  in  colour,  and  it  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  undergo 
heating  (probably  owing  to  the  soft  heavy  quality  of  the  flax)  if 
exposed  to  moisture  and  kept  close  packed  with  little  access  of 
air.  Archangel  flax  is,  however,  peculiarly  soft  and  silky  in 
structure,  although  in  all  probability  water-re(ting  would  result 
in  a  fibre  as  good  or«ven  better  in  quality. 

The  theory  of  retting,according  to  the  investigations  of  J.  Kolb, 
is  that  a  peculiar  fermentation  is  set  up  under  the  influence 
of  heat  and  moisture,  resulting  in  a  change  of  the  intercellular 
substance— pectose  or  an  analogue  of  that  body— into  pectin 
and  pectic  add.  The  former,  being  soluble,  is  left  in  the  water; 
but  the  latter,  an  insoluble  body,  is  in  part  attached  to  the 


fibres,  from  which  it  is  .only  separated  by  changing  into  soluble 
metapectic  add  under  the  action  of  hot  aIkaHn»  ley  in  the 
subsequent  process  of  bleaching. 

To  a  large  extent  retting  continues  to  be  conducted  in  the 
primitive  fashions  above  described,  although  niunerous  %nd 
persistent  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  upon  it,  or  to 
avoid  the  process  altogethcri  The  uniform  result  of  all  ex- 
periments has  only  been  to  demonstrate  the  scientific  soundness 
of  the  ordinary  process  of  water-retting,  and  all  the  pr<^xsed 
improvements  of  recent  times  seek  to  obviate  the  tediousness, 
difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  the  process  as  carried  on  in  the 
open  air.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  much  attention 
was  bestowed,  especially  in  Ireland,  on  a  process  invented  by 
Mr  James  Lee.  He  proposed  to  separate  the  fibre  by  purely 
mechanical  means  without  any  retting  whatever;  but  after  the 
Irish  Linen  Board  had  expended  many  thousands  of  pounds 
and  much  time  in  making  experiments  and  in  erecting  lus 
machinery,  his  entire  scheme  ended  in  complete  failure.  About 
the  year  1851  Chevalier  Claussen  sought  to  revive  a  process  of 
"  cottonixing  "  flav— a  method  of  proceeding  which  had  been 
suggested  three-quarters  of  a  century  earlier.  Claussen's  process' 
consisted  in  steeping  flax  fibre  or  tow  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda,  next  boiling  it  for  about  two 
hours  in  a  similar  solution,  and  then  saturating  it  in  a  s<^ution 
containing  5%  of  carbonate  of  soda,  after  whidi  it  was  immersed 
in  a  vat  containing  water  addulated  with  }%  of  sulphuric 
add.  The  action  of  the  add  on  the  carbonate  of  soda  with  which 
the  fibre  was  impregnated  caused  the  fibre  to  split  up  into  a 
fine  cotton-like  mass,  which  it  was  intended  to  manufacture  in 
the  same  manner  as  cotton.  A  process  to  turn  good  flax  into 
bad  cotton  had,  howex'^r,  00  the  face  of  it,  not  much  to  recom- 
mend it  to  public  acceptjSnce;  and  Claussen's  process  therefore 
remains  only  as  an  interesting  and  suggestive  experiment. 

The  only  modification  of  water-retting  which  has  hitherto 
endured  the  test  of  prolonged  experiment,  and  taken  a  firm 
position  as  a  distinct  improvement,  Is  the  warm-water  retting 
patented  in  England  in  1846  by  an  American,  Robert  B.  Schenck. 
For  open  pools  and  dams  Schenck  substitutes  large  wooden  vats 
under  cover,  into  which  the  flax  is  tightly  packed  in  an  upright 
position.  The  irater  admitted  into  the  tanks  is  raised  to  and 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  from  75^  to  95*  F.  during  the 
whole  'time  the  flax  is  in  steep.  In  a  short  time  a  brisk  f  ermcnta^ 
tion  is  set  up,  gases  at  first  of  pleasant  odoUr,  but  subsequently 
becoming  very  repulsive,  bdng  evolved,  and  produdng  a  frothy 
scum  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  whole  process  occupies 
only  from  50  to  60  hours.  A  still  further  improvement,  due 
to  Mr  Pownall,  comes  into  operation  at  thb  point,  which 
consists  of  immediatdy  passing  the  stalks  as  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  vats  between  heavy  rollers  over  whidi  a  stream 
of  pure  water  is  kept  flowing.  By  this  means,  not  only  is  all 
the  slimy  glutinous  adherent  matter  thoroughly  separated,  but 
the  subsequent  processes  of  breaking  and  scutching  are  much 
facilitated. 

A  process  of^ting  by  steam  was  introduced  by  W.  Watt  of 
Glasgow  in  1852,  and  subsequently  modified  and  improved  by 
J.  Buchanan,  llie  system  possessed  the  advanUges  of  rapidity, 
bdng  completed  in  about  ten  hours,  and  freedom  from  any 
noxious  odour;  but  it  yielded  only  a  harsh,  ill-spinning  fibre, 
and  consequently  failed  to  meet  the  sanguijie  expecutions  of 
its  promoters. 

In  connexion  with  improvements  in  retting,  Mr  Michael 
Andrews,  secreUry  of  the  Bdfast  Flax  Supply  Association, 
made  some  suggestions  and  experiments  which  deserve  dose 
attention.  In  a  paper  contributed  to  the  International  Flax 
Congress  at  Vienna  In  1873  he  entered  into  details  regarding  an 
experimental  rettery  he  had  formed,  with  the  view  of  imitating 
by  artificial  means  the  best  results  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
methods.  In  brief,  Mr  Andrews'  method  consists  in  faatrodudng 
water  at  the  proper  temperature  Into  the  retting  vat,' and  main- 
taining that  temperature  by  keeping  the  air  of  the  chamba 
at  a  proper  degree  of  heat.  By  this*  means  the  flax  is  kept  at  a 
uniform  temperature  with  great  certainty,  since  even  should  the 
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heat  of  the  air  vary  considerably  through  neglect,  the  water  in  the 
vat  only  by  slow  degrees  follows  such  fluctuations.  "  It  may  be 
remarked/'  says  Mr  Andrews,  "  that  the  superiority  claimed 
for  this  method  of  retting  flax  over  what  is  knowii  as  the 
'hot-water  steeping'  is  uniformity  of  temperature;  in  fact 
the  experiments  have  demonstrat«i  that  an  absolute  control 
can  be  exercised  over  the  ;means  adop^  to  produce  the 
artificial  i  climate  hi.  which  the  vats  containing  the  flax  are 
situated.^' 

Several  other  attempts  have  been  made  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing a  quick  and  practical  method  of  retting  flax.  The  one  by 
Messrs  Doumer  u^  Deswarte  appears  to  lurve  been  well  received 
in  France,  but  in  Ireland  the  invention  of  Messrs  Loppens  and 
Deswarte  has  recently  received  the  most  attention.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  tank  with  two  chambers,  the  partition 
bchig  perforated.  The  flax  is  i^ced  in  the*  upper  chamber  and 
covered  by  two  sets  of  rods  or  beams  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
Fresh  water  is  aUowed  to  enter  the  lower  chamber  immediately 
under  theperforated  partition.  As  the  tank  fiUs,  the  water  enters 
the  upper  chamber  and  carries  with  it  the  flax  and  the  beams, 
the  latter  being  prevented  from  rising  too  high.  The  soluble 
substances  are  dissolved  by  the  water,  and  the  liquid  thus  formed 
being  heavier  than  water,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
where  it  is  allowed  to  escape  through  an  outlet.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  'flax  Is  almost  continually  immersed  in  fresh  water,  a 
condition  which  hastens  the  retting.  The  flow  of  the  liquids, 
in  and  out,  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  motion  is  very  slow, 
and  hence  the  liqidds  of  different  densities  do  not  mix.  When  the 
operation  is  completed,  the  ^hole  of  the  water  is  run  off,  and  the 
flax  remains  on  the  perforated  floor,  where  it  drains  thoroughly 
before  being  removed  to  dry. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 

Ireland,  and  the  Belfast  Flax  Supply  Association,  have  jointly 

made  some  experiments  with  this  method,  and  the  following 

extract  from  the  Association's  report  for  1905  shows  the  success 

which  attended  their  efforts: — 

"  By  de^re  of  the  department  (which  has  taken  up  the  position 
of  an  impartial  critic  of  the  experiment)  a  quantity  Of  flax  straw  was 
divided  into  two  equal  lots.    One  part  was  rettea  at  MilUsle  by  the 

Sitent-systero  of  Loppens  and  Deswarte;   the  other  was  sent  to 
ourtrai  and  steeped  in  the  Lys,   Both  lots  when  retted  and  scutched 
were  examined  bv  an  inspector  of  the  department  and  by  several 
flax  spinners.    Tnat  which  was  retted  at  MUlisle  was  pronounced 
supenor  to  the  other  "... 
*'  To  summarise  results  upto  dat^^ 

1.  It  has  been  provcKi  that  flax  can  be  thoroughly  dried  in 

the  field  in  Ireland. 

2.  That  the  seed  can  be  saved,  and  is  of  first  quality. 

3.  That  the  system  of  retting  (Loppens  and  Deswartc's 

patent)  is  at  least  equal  to  the  Lys,  as  to  quality  and 
yield  oi  fibre  produced." 

Since  these  results  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  it  b  natural  to 
expect  further  attempts  with  the  same  object  of  supplanting 
the  ordinary  steeping.  A  really  good  chemical,  mechanical 
or  other  method  would  probably  be  the  means  of  reviving  the 
flax  industry  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 

Scutching  is  the  process  by  which  the  fibre  is  freed  from  its 
woody  core  and  rendered  fit  for  the  market.  For  ordinary  water- 
retted  flax  two  operations  are  required,  first  breaking  and  then 
scutching,  and  these  are  done  either  by  hand  labour  or  by  means 
of  small  scutching  or  lint  mills,  driven  either  by  water  or  steam 
power.  Hand  labour,  aided  by  simple  implements,  is  still  much 
used  in  continental  countries;  also  in  some  parts  of  Ireland 
where  labour  is  cheap  or  when  very  fine  material  is  desired; 
but  the  use  of  scutching  mills  is  now  very  general,  these  being 
more  economical.  The  breaking  is  done  by  passing  the  stalks 
between  grooved  or  fluted  rollers  of  different  pitches;  these 
rollers,  of  which  there  may  be  from  5  to  7  pairs,  are  sometimes 
arranged  to  work  alternately  fon»'ards  and  backwards  in  order  to 
thoroughly  break  the  woody  material  or  "  boon  "  of  thcstraw, 
while  the  broken  "  shoves  "  are  beaten  out  by  suspending  the 
fibre  in  a  machine  fitted  with  a  series  of  revolving  blades,  which, 
striking  violently  against  the  flax,  shake  out  the  bruised  and 
broken  woody  cores.    A  great  many  modified  scutching  machines 


and  processes  have  been  proposed  and  introdu.ced  with  the  view 
of  promoting  economy  of  labour  and  improving  the  turn-out  of 
fibre,  both  in  respect  of  cleanness  and  in  producing  the  least 
proportion  of  codilla  or  scutching  tow. 

The  celebrated  Cotirtrai  flax  of  Belgium  is  the  most  valuable 
staple  in  the  market,  on  account  of  its  fineness,  strength  and 
particularly  bright  colour.  There  the  flax  is  dried  in  the  field, 
and  housed  or  stacked  during  the  winter  succeeding  its  growth, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  it  is  retted  in  crates  sunk 
in  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  river  Lys.  After  the  process  has 
proceeded  a  certain  length,  the  crates  are  withdrawn,  and  the 
sheaves  taken  out  and  stooked.  It  is  thereafter  once  more  tied 
up,  placed  in  the  crates,  and  sunk  in  the  river  to  complete  the 
retting  process;  but  this  double  steeping  is  not  invariably 
practised.  When  finally  taken  out,  it  is  unloosed  and  put  up  in 
cones,  instead  of  being  grassed,  and  when  quite  dry  it  is  stored 
for  some  time  previous  to  undergoing  the  operation  of  scutching. 
In  all  operations  the  greatest  care  is  taken,  and  the  cultivators 
being  peculiarly  favoured  as  to  soil,  ch'mate  and  water,  Courtrai 
flax  is  a  staple  of  unapproached  excellence. 

An  experiment  made  by  Professor  Hodges  of  Belfast  on  7770  Tb 


of  air-dried  flax  yielded  the  following  results.  By  rippling  he 
separated  1046  lb  of  bolls  which  yielded  910  lb  of  seed.  The  s82^  lb 
(52  cwt.)  of  flax  straw  remaining  lost  m  steeping  13  cwt.,  leaving 
^9  cwt.  of  retted  stalks,  and  from  that  6  cwt.  i  qr.  a  !b  (702  lb)  of 
nntshcd  flax  was  procured.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  fibre  was  equal 
to  about  9  %  of  the  dried  flax  with  the  bolls,  la  %  of  the  boUed  straw, 
and  over  16%  of  the  retted  straw.  One  hundred  tons  treated -by 
Schenck's  method  gave  33  tons  bolls,  with  27*50  tons  of  loss  in  steep- 
ing: 32*13  tons  were  separated  in  scutching,  leaving  5*90  tons  of 
finished  fibre,  with  1*47  tons  of  tow  and  pluckings.  The  following 
analysis  of  two  varieties  of  heckled  Belgian  flax  is  by  Dr  Hugo 
Muller  (Hoffmann*s  Berichte  uber  dU  Entwickelung  der  chemiscken 
Industrie) : — 

Ash          .       .              0*70  1*32 

Water 8-65  10*70 

Extractive  matter .       .       .       .       t       .  3'65  6-02 

Fat  and  wax  ■. 2*39  2*37 

Cellulose 82*57  7>-SO, 

Intercellular  substance  and  pectose  bodies  2*74  9*41* 

According  to  xhe  determinations  of  Julius  Wiesner  {Die  Rokstoffe 
dcs  Pflanzenreickes),the  fibre  ranges  in  length  from  20  to  140  centi- 
metres, the  length  of  the  individual  cells  being  from  2*0  to  4*0 
millimetres,  and  the  limits  of  breadth  between  o*oi3  and  0-025  mm., 
the  average  being  o*oi6  mm. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  have  retarded  improvement 
both  in  the  growing  and  preparing  of  flax,  the  fact  that,  till 
comparatively  recent  times,  the  whole  industry  was  conducted 
only  on  a  domestic  scale  has  had  much  influence.  At  no  very 
remote  date  it  was  the  practice  in  Scotland  for  every  small 
fanner  and  cotter  not  only  to  grow  "lint"  or  flax  in  small 
patches,  but  to  have  it  retted,  scutched,  cleaned,  spun,  woven, 
bleached  and  finished  entirely  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
premises,  and  all  by  members  or  dependents  of  the  family. 
The  same  practice  obtained  and  still  largely  prevaib  in  other 
countries.  Thus  the  flax  industry  was  long  kept  away  from  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  apply  to  it  labour-saving  devices, 
and  at>art  from  the  influence  of  scientific  inquiry  for  the  improve- 
ment of  methods  and  processes.  As  cotton  came  to  the  front, 
just  at  the  lime  when  machine-spinning  and  power-loom  weaving 
were  being  introduced,  the  result  was  that  in  many  localities 
where  flax  crops  had  been  grown  for  ages,  the  culture  gradually 
drooped  and  ultimately  ceased.  The  linen  manufacture  by 
degrees  ceased  to  be  a  domestic  industry,  and  began  to  centre 
in  and  become  the  characteristic  factory  employment  of  special 
localities,  which  depended,  however,  for  their  supply  of  raw 
material  primarily  on  the  operations  of  small  growers,  working, 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  poorer  districts  of  remote  thinly 
populated  countries.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  the 
preparation  of  the  fibre  have  therefofe,  even  at  the  present  day, 
not  come  under  the  influence  (except  in  certain  favoured  localities) 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  experience. 

Cultivation.'-~the  approximate  number  of  acres  (1905)  imder 
cultivation  in  the  principal  flax-growing  countries  is  as 
follows:^ 
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Russia 3,500,000  acres. 

Caucasia*   ..••••      450,000 


Austria 

Italy 

Poland 

Rumania 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

Hungary 

Ireland 


175.000 
120,000 
95.000 
80,000 
75.000 
65,000 
53.000 
50,000 
46,000 


Holland 38,000 


t> 
f* 
tt 
•t 
«t 
•* 


•t 


Although  the  amount  grown  in  Russia  exceeds  considerably 
the  combined  quantity  grown  in  the  rtsi  of  the  above-mentioned 
countries,  the  quality  of  the  fibre  is  inferior.  The  fibre  is  culti- 
vated in  the  Russian  provinces  of  Archangel,  Courland,  Esthonia, 
Kostroma,  Livonia,  Novgorod,  Pskov,  Smolensk,  Tver,  Vyatka, 
Vitebsk,  Vologda  and  Yaroslav  or  Jaroslav,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
material  is  exported  through  the  Baltic  ports.  Riga  and  St 
Petersburg  (including  Cronstadt)  are  the  principal  ports,  but 
flax  is  also  exported  from  Revel,  Windau,  Pemau,  Libau, 
Narva  and  Konigsberg.  Sometimes  it  is  exported  from 
Archangel,  but  this  port  is  frost-bound  for  a  great  period 
of  the  year;  moreover,  most  of  the  districts  are  nearer  to  the 
Baltic. 

The  raw  fiax  is  alm<»t  invariably  known  by  the  same  name  as 
the  district  in  which  it  is  grown,  and  it  is  further  classified  by 


The  marks  in  the  Crown  flaxes  have  the  following  significatioo: 
K  means  Crown  and  is  usually,  the  base  mark. 
Light  and  represents  a  rise  of  about  £1 
Picked  ., 


H 
P 
G 

S 
W 

Z 


Grey 
Superior 
White 
Zins 


II 


II 


Each  additional  mark  means  a  rise  in  the  price,  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  quality  denoted  by  two 
letters  to  be  more  valuable  than  one  indicated  by  three  or  more, 
since  every  mark  has  not  the  same  value. 

If  we  take  £25  as  the  value  of  the  base  mark,  the  value  per  ton  for 
the  different  groups  would  be:— 

K  .      •      .   £25  HSPK         , 

HK  .     .     .  £26  OSPK   .     . 

PK .     .     .  £28  WSPK  .     . 

HPK  ...  £29  ZK  .     . 

GPK  ...  £31  HZK  .     . 

SPK  ...  £32  GZK  .     . 

The  Hoffs  flaxes  are  reckoned  in  a  similar  way.  Here  H  is  for 
HofTs,  D  for  Drieband,  P  for  picked,  F  for  fine,  S  for  superior,  and 
R  for  Ristcn.  In  addition  to  these  marks,  an  X  may  appear  before, 
after  or  in  both  places.    With  £20  as  base  mark  we  have^— 

HD  .     .     .  £20  per  ton. 

PHD  .     .     .  £23    „     „ 

FPHD  .     .     .  £26   „     ., 

SFPHD  .     .     .  £29    „     „ 

XHDX  .  .  £32    „     „ 

Aix^w  ...  iL35    II     II 
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ThefoUamng  Prices,  taken  from  the  Dundee  Year  Books,  show  the  Change  in  Price  of  a  feu 

'well-known  VariHies. 

Riga- 

Dec.  1897. 

Dec.  1898. 

Dec.  1899. 

Dec.  1900. 

Dec.  1901. 

Dec.  1902. 

Dec  1903. 

Dec.  1904- 

Dec.  1905. 

Dec.  1906. 

£. 

£ 

,     £ 

£ 

,  £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I 

SPK   .     . 

23i 

21    to  22 

28    to  32 

^. 

28  to  32 

32 

39 

33 

3^ 

32 

XHDX   .     . 

.  ^7    ^, 

.*^*  . 

32J  to  33 
22 1  to  24 

43i 

-^* 

35 

42 

34 

33 

W   .     . 

16   to  i6| 

15I  to  16 

3> 

18  to  19 

22 

29 

23 

24 

24 

St  Petersburg— 

Bajetsky 

28    to  29 

26   to  27 

32   t0  32i 

46 

37 

33 

49 

36 

42 

38 

Jaropol    .     . 
Tow»— 
Mologin  . 

24    to  25 

23   to  234 

30 

42 

32 

30 

42 

33 

35 

53 

24   to  24} 

»23Jt0  24l 

23    to  23i 

24J  to  25, 

3ii 

32. 

3*. 

42 

32. 

34 

^1 
34t 

Novgorod     . 

»23 

'26  to26i 

33 

3ii 

32i 

41 

3ii 

37 

Archangel — 

f  and  i  tow  . 

25 

24    t0  24j 
24    t0  24j 

26   to  27 

32 

31 

32 

41 

3ii 

32i 

31 

2nd  Codilla  . 

25 

25i  to  26 

32 

3« 

32 

41 

32 

33 

31 

special  marks.  The  following  names  amongst  others  are  given  to 
the  fibre: — Archangel,  Bajetsky,  Courish,  Dorpat,  Drogobusher, 
Dunabcrg,  Fabnchnoi,  Fellin,  Gjatsk,  Glazoff,  Griazourtz, 
Iwashkower,  Jaransk,  Janowitz,  Jaropol,  Jaroslav,  Kama, 
Kashin,  Konigsberg,  Kostroma,  Kotelnitch,  Kowns,  Krasno- 
holm,  Kurland  (Courland),  Latischki,  Livonian  Crowns,  Mal- 
muish,  Marienberg,  Mochenetz,  Mologin,  Newel,  Nikolsky, 
Nolinsk,  Novgorod,  Opotchka,  Oslroff,  Ostrow,  Otbornoy, 
Ouglitch,  Pemau,  PskofT,  Revel,  Riga,  Rjeff,  St  Petersburg, 
Serelz,  Slanitz,  Slobodskoi,  Smolensk,  SytchefTka,  Taroslav, 
Tchesna,  Totma,  Twer,  Ustjuga,  Viatka,  Vishni,  Vologda, 
Werro,  Wiasma,  Witebsk. 

These  names  indicate  the  particular  district  in  which  the  flax 
has  been  grown,  but  it  is  more  general  to  group  the  material 
into  classes  such  as  Livonian  Crowns,  Rija  Crowns,  Hoffs, 
Wracks,  Drieband,  Zins,  Ristens,  Pemau,  Archangel,  &c. 

The  quotations  for  the  various  kinds  of  flaxes  are  made  with  one 
or  other  special  mark  termed  a  base  mark:  this  usually,  but  not 
necessarily,  indicates  the  lowest  quality.  The  September-October 
1906  quotations  appeared  as  under : — ' 


Livonian 
Hoffs 
Pemau 
Dorpat 


basts  K 

£26tOi 

C27 

„    HD 

£21  to  i 

(.22 

M     D 

£28  to 

£28 

:io 

..    D 

£32  to, 

U2 

:  10 

cleaned. 

per  ton. 


It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  base  mark  is  subject  to 
variation,  the  ruling  factors  being  the  amount  of  crop,  quality  and 
demand. 

*  8  and  2.  which  means  80  %  of  one  quality  and  20  %  of 
another.  Sometimes  other  proportions  obtain,  while  it  is  not 
unusual  to  have  quotations  for  flaxes  containing  four  different 
kinds. 


Of  the  lower  qualities  of  Riga  flax  the  following  may  be  named : 


W,  Wrack  flax. 
WPW.  White  picked  wrack. 
D,  Dreiband  (Threeband). 
LD,  Livonian  Dreiband. 
SD,  Slanitz  Dreiband. 


PW.  Picked  wrack  flax. 
GPW,  Grey  picked  wrack  flax. 

PD,  Picked  Dreiband  flax. 
PLD,  Picked  Livonian  Dreiband. 
PSD,  Picked  Slanitz  Dreiband. 


The  last-named  (SD  and  PSD)  are  dew-retted  qualities  shipped 
from  Riga  either  as  Lithuanian  Slanitz,  Wellish  Slanitz  or 
Wiasma  Slanitz,  showing  from  what  district  they  come,  as  there 
are  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  produce  of  each  district.  The 
lowest  quality  of  Riga  flax  is*  marked  DW,  meaning  Dreiband 
Wrack. 

Another  Russian  port  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  flax  is  im- 
ported is  Pemau,  where  the  marks  in  use  are  comparatively  few. 
The  leading  marks  are: — 

LOD,  indicating  Low  Ordinary  Dreiband  (Threeband). 


OD, 

D. 

HD, 

R. 
G, 
M. 


II 


Ordinary  Dreiband. 

Dreiband. 

Light  Dreiband. 

Risten. 

Cut. 

Marienburg. 


Pemau  flax  is  shipped  as  Livonian  and  Fellin  sorts,  the  latter  being 
the  best. 

Both  dew-retted  and  water-retted  flax  are  exported  from  St  Peter»> 
burg,  the  dew-retted  or  Slanitz  flax  being  marked  ist.  2nd.  3rd 
and  4th  Crown,  also  Zcbrack  No.  i  and  Zebrack  No.  2,  while  all  the 
Archangel  flax  is  dew-retted. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Russian  flax  trade  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  233,000  tons  were  exported  in  190^.  Out  of  this 
quantity  a  little  over  S3,ooo  tons  came  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  chief  British  ports  for  the  landing  of  flax  are: — Belfast,  Dundee, 
Leith,  Montrose,  London  and  Arbroath,  the  two  former  being  the 
chief  centres  of  the  flax  industry. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Belfast 
Flax  Supply  Association,  shows  the  quantities  received  fmn  all 
sources  into  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom : — 
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■ 

Year. 

Imports  to 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

Imports  to 
Ireland. 

Imports  to 

England  and 

Scotland. 

Illllllllll 

Tons. 
ioa.62a 

97.353 

75.565 
73.611 
94.701 

74.917 
90,098 

Tons, 

33.506 
36.650 

37.715 
34.440 
40,145 

33.oa4 
40,063 

Tons. 
67,116 

l?:U? 

6a,8i3 

58,907 
40.033 

56,533 
41.893 
50.035 

The  extent  of  flax  cultivation  in  Ireland  is  considerable,  bat  the 
acreage  has  been  gradually  diminishing  during  late  years.  In  1864 
it  reached  the  maximum,  301,69^  acres;  next  year  it  fell  to  251,433. 
After  1869  it  declined,  there  being  aa9,a5a  acres  in  flax  crop  that 
year,  and  only  122,003  in  1872.  From  this  year  to  1889  it  fluctuated 
considerably,  reaching  157.534  acres  in  1880  and  dropping  to 
89,22s  acres  in  1884.  T&n  lor  five  successive  years  the  acreage 
was  above  108,000.  From  1890  to  1905  it  only  once  reached  100,000, 
while  the  average  in  1903,  1904  and  1905  was  a  little  o\'cr  45.000 
acres.  (T.  Wo.) 

FLAZKAN,  JOHR  (1755-1826),  Englbh  sculptor  and  draughts- 
man, was  bora  on  the  6th  of  July  1755,  during  a  temporary 
residence  of  his  parents  at  York.  The  name  John  was  hereditary 
in  the  family,  having  been  borne  by  his  father  after  a  forefather 
who,  according  to  the  family  tradition,  had  fought  on  the  side  of 
parliament  at  Naseby,  and  afterwards  settled  as  a  carrier  or 
farmer,  or  both,  in  Buddnghamshire.  John  Flazman,  the  father 
of  the  sculptor,  carried  on  with  repute  the  trade  of  a  moulder 
and  seller  of  plaster  casts  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Head,  New 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  His  wife's  maiden  name  was 
See,  and  John  was  their  second  son.  Within  six  months  of  his 
birth  the  family  returned  to  London,  and  in  his  father's  back 
shop  he  spent  an  ailing  childhood.  His  figure  was  high'Shouldered 
and  weakly,  the  head  very  laige  for  the  body.  His  mother 
having  died  about  his  tenth  year,  his  father  took  a  second  wife, 
of  whom  all  we  know  is  that  her  maiden  name  was  Gordon,  and 
that  she  proved  a  thrifty  housekeeper  and  kind  stepmother. 
Of  regular  schooling  the  boy  must  have  had  some,  since  he  is 
reputed  as  having  remembered  in  after  Uf e  the  tjrranny  of  some 
pedagogue  of  his  youth;  but  his  principal  education  be  picked 
up  for  himself  at  home.  He  eariy  took  delight  in  drawing  and 
modelh'ng  from  his  father's  stock-in-trade,  and  early  endeavoured 
to  understand  those  counterfdts  of  classic  ait  by  the  light  of 
translations  from  cla^c  literature. 

Customers  of  his  father  took'a  fancy  to  the  chOd,  and  helped 
him  with  books,  advioe,  and  presently  with  commissions.  The 
two  special  encouragers  of  his  youth  were  the  painter  Romney, 
and  a  cultivated  dexgyman,  Mr  Mathew,  with  his  wife,  in  whose 
house  in  Rathbone  Place  the  young  Flazman  taed  to  meet  the 
best  "  blue-stocking  '*  sodety  of  those  days,  and,  among 
assodates  of  his  own  age,  the  artists  Blake  and  Stothard,  who 
became  his  dosest  friends.  Before  this  he  had  begun  to  work 
with  precodous  success  in  day  as  well  as  in  pencil.  At  twdve 
years  old  he  won  the  first  prixe  of  the  Sodety  of  Arts  for  a  medal, 
and  became  a  public  exhibitor  in  the  gallery  of  the  Free  Sodety 
of  Artists;  at  fifteen  he  won  a  second  prize  from  the  Sodety  of 
Arts  and  began  to  exhibit  in  the  Royal  Academy,  then  in  the 
second  jrear  of  its  existence.  In  the  same  year,  x  770,  he  entered 
as  an  Academy  student  and  won  the  silver  medal.  But  all  these 
successes  were  followed  by  a  discomfiture.  In  the  competition 
for  the  gold  medal  of  the  Academy  in  1772,  Flaxman,  who  had 
made  sure  of  viaory,  was  defeated,  the  prize  bdng  adjudged 
by  the  president.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  another  competitor 
named  Engleheart.  But  this  reveite  proved  no  discouragement, 
and  indeed  seemed  to  have  had  a  wholesome  effect  in  curing 
the  successful  lad  of  a  tendency  to  concdt  and  self-suffidency 
which  made  Thomas  Wedgwood  say  of  him  in  X775:  "It  is  but 
a  few  years  since  he  was  a  most  supreme  coxcomb." 

He  continued  to  ply  his  art  diligently,  both  as  a  student  in  the 
schools  and  as  an  exhibitor  in  the  galleries  of  the  Academy, 


occasionally  also  attempting  diverrions  into  the  sister  art  of 
painting.  To  the  Academy  he  contributed  a  wax  modd  <^ 
Neptune  (1770);  four  portrait  modek  in  wax  (1771);  a  terra- 
cotta bust,  a  wax  figure  of  a  child,  a  figure  of  History  (1772); 
a  figure  of  Comedy,  and  a  relief  of  a  Vestal  (1773).  During  these 
years  he  recdved  a  commission  from  a  friend  of  the  Mathew 
family,  for  a  statue  of  Alexander.  But  by  heroic  and  ideal  work 
of  this  dass  he  could,  of  course,  make  no  regular  livelihood.  The 
means  of  such  a  livelihood,  however,,  presented  themsdves  in 
his  twentieth  year,  when  he  first  recdved  employment  from 
Josiah  Wedgwood  and  his  partner  Bentley,  as  a  mod<dler  of 
classic  and  domestic  friezes,  plaques,  ornamental  vessels  and 
medallion  portraits,  in  those  varieties  of "  jasper  "  and  "  basalt " 
ware  which  earned  in  their  day  so  great  a  reputation  for  the 
manufacturers  who  had  concdved  and  perfected  the  invention. 
In  the  same  year,  1775,  John  Flaxman  the  dder  moved  from 
New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  to  a  more  commodious  house  in 
the  Strand  (No.  420).  For  twdve  years,  from  his  twentieth  to 
his  thirty-second  (1775-1787),  Flaxman  subsisted  chiefly  by  his 
work  for  the  firm  of  Wedgwood.  It  may  be  urged,  of  the  minute 
refinements  of  figure  outline  and  modelling  which  these  manu- 
facturers aimed  at  in  their  wars,  that  they  were  not  the  qualities 
best  suited  to  such  a  material;  or  it  may  be  regretted  that  the 
gifts  of  an  artist  like  Flaxman  should  ^ve  been  spent  so  long 
upon  such  a  minor  and  half-mechanical  art  of  household  decora- 
tion; but  the  beauty  of  the  product  it  would  be  idle  to  deny,  or 
the  value  of  the  training  which  the  sculptor  by  this  practice 
acquired  in  the  ddicades  and  severities  of  modelling  in  low 
relief  and  on  a  minute  scale. 

By  X780  Flaxman  had  begun  to  earn  something  in  another 
branch  of  his  profession,  which  was  in  the  future  to  furnish 
his  chief  source  of  livelihood,  viz.  the  sculpture  of  monuments  for 
the  dead.  Three  of  the  earliest  of  such  monuments  by  his  hand 
are  those  of  Chatterton  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  RedcUffe  at 
Bristol  (1780),  of  Mrs  Morley  in  Gloucester  cathedral  (1784), 
and  of  the  Rev.  T.  and  Mrs  Margaret  Ball  in  the  calhednl  at 
Chichester  (x  785).  During  the  rest  of  Flaxman's  career  memorial 
baa-relids  of  the  same  dass  occupied  a  prindpal  part  of  his 
industry;  they  are  to  be  found  scattered  in  many  churches 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  and  in  them  the 
finest  qualities  of  his  art  are  represented.  The  best  are  admirable 
for  paUios  and  simplidty,  and  for  the  alliance  of  a  truly  Greek 
instinct  for  rhythmical  design  and  composition  with  that  spirit 
of  domestic  tenderness  and  innocence  which  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  the  modem  souL 

In  X78a,  bdng  twenty-seven  years  old,  Flaxman  was  married 
to  Aime  Denman,  and  had  in  her  the  best  of  hdpmates  tmtil 
almost  his  life's  end.  She  was  a  woman  of  attainments  in  letters 
and  to  some  extent  in  art,  and  the  devoted  companion  of  her 
husband's  fortunes  and  of  his  travels.  They  set  up  house  at  first 
in  Wardour  Street,  and  lived  an  industrious  life,  spending  their 
summer  holidays  once  and  again  in  the  house  ot  the  hospitable 
poet  Hayley,  at  Eartham  in  Sussex.  After  five  years,  in  1787, 
they  found  themsdves  with  means  enough  to  travel,  and  set  out 
for  Rome,  where  they  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  Via  Felice. 
Records  more  numerous  and  more  consecutive  of  Flaxman's 
residence  in  Italy  exist  in  the  shape  of  drawings  and  studies  than 
in  the  shape  of  correspondence.  He  soon  ceased  modelling 
himsdf  for  Wedgwood,  but  continued  to  direct  the  work  of  other 
modellers  employed  for  the  manufacture  at  Rome.  He  had 
intended  to  return  after  a  stay  of  a  little  more  than  two  years, 
but  was  detained  by  a  commission  for  a  marble  group  of  a  Fury 
of  Athamas,  a  commission  attended  in  the  sequd  with  drcum- 
stances  of  infinite  trouble  and  aimoyance,  from  the  notorious 
Comte-£v£que,  Frederick  Hervey,  ear|  of  Bristol  and  bishop  of 
Derry.  He  did  not,  as  things  fell  out,  retura  tmtil  the  summer 
of  1794,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years, — having  in  the  meantime 
executed  another  ideal  commission  (a  "  Cephalus  and  Aurora  ") 
for  Mr  Hope,  and  having  sent  home  modeb  for  several  sepulchral 
monuments,  including  one  in  relief  for  the  poet  Collins  in 
Chichester  cathedral,  and  one  in  the  round  for  Lord  Manafidd 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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But  what  gained  for  Flaxman  in  this  interval  a  general  and 
European  fame  was  not  his  work  in  sculpture  pcoper,  but  those 
outline  designs  to  the  poets,  in  which  he  showed  not  only  to  what 
purpose  he  had  made  his  own  the  principles  of  ancient  design 
in  vase-paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  but  also  by  what  a  natural 
affinity,  better  than  all  mere  Inming,  he  was  bound  to  the 
ancients  and  belonged  to  them.  The  designs  for  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  commissioned  by  Mrs  Hare  Naylor;  those  for 
Dante  by  Mr  Hope;  those  for  Aeschylus  by  Lady  Spencer; 
they  were  all  engraved  by  Piroli,  not  without  considerable  loss 
of  the  finer  and  more  sen^tive  qualities  of  Flaxman's  own  lines. 

During  their  homeward  journey  the  Flazmans  travelled 
throuj^  centra]  and  northern  Italy.  On  their  return  they  took 
a  house,  which  they  never  afterwards  left,  in  Buckingham  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.  Immediately  afterwards  we  find  the  sculptor 
publishing  a  spirited  protest  against  the  scheme  already  enter- 
tained by  the  Directory,  and  carried  out  five  years  Utter  by 
Napoleon,  of  equipping  at  Paris  a  vast  central  museum  of  art 
with  the  spoils  of  conquered  Europe. 

The  record  of  Flaxman's  life  is  henceforth  an  uneventful  record 
of  private  affection  and  contentment,  and  of  happy  and  tenacious 
industry,  with  reward  not  brilliant  but  sufficient,  and  repute  not 
loud  but  loudest  in  the  mouths  of  those  whose  praise  was  best 
worth  having — Canova,  Schlegel,  Fuseli.  He  took  for  pupil  a 
son  of  Hayiey's,  who  presently  afterwards  sickened  and  died. 
In  1 797  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Every 
year  he  exhibited  work  of  one  class  or  another:  occasionally  a 
public  monument  in  the  round,  like  those  of  Paoli  (1798),  or 
Captain  Montague  (1802)  for  Westminster  Abbey,  of  Sir  William 
Jones  for  St  Mary's,  Oxford  (i  797-1 801),  of  Nelson  or  Howe  for 
St  Paul's;  more  constantly  memorials  for  churches,  with  symbolic 
Acts  of  Mercy  or  illustrations  of  Scripture  texts,  both  commonly 
in  low  relief  (Miss  Morley,  Chertsey  (i797)»  Miss  Cromwell, 
Chichester  (1800),  Mrs  Knight,  Milton,  Cambridge  (i8oa),  and 
many  more];  and  these  pious  labours  he  would  vary  from  time 
to  time  with  a  classical  piece  like  those  of  his  earliest  predilection. 
Soon  after  his  election  as  associate,  he  published  a  scheme,  half 
grandiose,  half  childish,  for  a  monument  to  be  erected  on  Green- 
wich Hill,  in  the  shape  of  a  Britannia  300  ft.  high,  in  honour  of 
the  naval  victories  of  his  country.  In  1800  he  was  elected  full 
Academician.  During  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  went  to  Paris  to 
see  the  despoiled  treasures  collected  there,  but  bore  himself 
according  to  the  spirit  of  protest  that  was  in  him.  The  next 
event  which  makes  any  mark  in  his  life  is  his  appointment  to  a 
chair  specially  created  for  him  by  the  Royal  Academy— the 
chair  of  Sculpture:  this  took  place  in  18x0.  We  have  ample 
evidence  of  hb  thoroughness  and  judidousness  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Academy  schoob,  and  his  professorial  lectures  have  been 
often  reprinted.  With  many  excellent  observations,  and  with 
one  singular  merit — that  of  doing  justice,  as  in  those  days 
justice  was  hardly  ever  done,  to  the  sculpture  of  the  medieval 
schoob — these  lectures  lack  point  and  felicity  of  expression, 
just  as  they  are  reported  to  have  lacked  fire  in  delivery,  and  are 
somewhat  heavy  reading.  The  most  important  works  that 
occupied  Flaxman  in  the  years  next  following  this  appointment 
were  the  monument  to  Mrs  Baring  in  Michddever  church,  the 
richest  of  all  hb  monuments  in  relief  (1805-1811);  that  for  the 
Worsley  family  at  Campsall  church,  Yorkshire,  which  b  the  next 
richest;  those  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for  St  Paul's  (1807), 
to  Captain  Webbe  for  India  (1810);  to  Captains  Walker  and 
Beckett  for  Leeds  (z8ii);  to  Lord  ComwaJUs  for  Prince  of 
Wales's  Island  (181  a) ;  and  to  Sir  John  Moore  for  Glasgow  (1813). 
At  thb  time  the  antiquarian  world  was  much  occupied  with  the 
vexed  question  of  the  merits  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  Flaxman 
was  one  of  those  whose  evidence  before  the  parliamentary 
commission  had  most  weight  in  favour  of  the  purchase  which 
was  ultimately  effected  in  x8i6. 

After  hb  Roman  period  he  produced  for  a  good  many  years 
no  outline  designs  for  the  engraver  except  three  for  Cowper's 
translations  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Milton  (1810).  Other  sets 
of  outline  illustrations  drawn  about  he  same  time,  but  not 
published,  were  one  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  one  to  a 


Chinese  tale  in  verse,  called  "  The  Casket,'*  which  he  wrote  to 
amuse  hb  womenkind.  In  1817  we  find  him  returning  to  his 
old  practice  of  classical  outline  illustrations  and  publishing  the 
happiest  of  all  hb  series  in  that  kind,  the  designs  to  Hesiod, 
excdlently  engraved  by  the  sympathetic  hand  of  Blake.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  was  much  engaged  designing  for  the 
goldsmiths — a  testimonial  cup  in  honour  of  John  Kemble,  and 
following  that,  the  great  labour  of  the  famous  and  beautiful 
(though  quite  un-Homeric)  **  Shield  of  Achilles."  Almost  at  the 
same  time  he  undertook  a  friese  of  "  Peace,  Liberty  and  Plenty," 
for  the  duke  of  Bedford's  sculpture  gallery  at  Wobum,  and  an 
heroic  group  of  Michael  overthrowing  Satan,  for  Lord  Egremont's 
house  at  Petworth.  Hb  literary  industry  at  the  same  time  b 
shown  by  several  articles  on  art  and  archaeology  contributed 
to  Rees's  Encydopaedia  (1819-1830). 

In  1820  Mrs  Flaxman  died,  after  a  first  warning  from  paralysb 
six  years  earlier.  Her  younger  sbter,  Maria  Denman,  and  the 
sculptor's  own' sbter,  Maria  Flaxman,  remained  in  his  house, 
and  hb  industry  was  scarcely  at  all  relaxed.  In  1823  he 
delivered  at  the  Academy  a  lecture  in  memory  of  hb  old  friend 
and  generous  fellow-craftsman,  Canova,  then  lately  dead; 
in  1833  he  received  from  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  a  vbit  of  which 
that  writer  has  left  us  the  record.  From  an  illness  occurring 
soon  after  thb  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  resume  both  work 
and  exhibition,  but  on  the  3rd  of  December  1836  he  caught  cold 
in  church,  and  died  four  days  later,  in  his  seventy-second  year. 
Among  a  few  intimate  associates,  he  left  a  memory  singulariy 
dear;  having  been  in  companionship,  although  suscqitiUe  and 
obstinate  when  hb  religious  creed — a  devout  Christianity  with 
Swedenborgian  admixtures — ^was  crossed  or  slighted,  yet  in  other 
things  genial  and  sweet-tempered  beyond  most  men,  full  of 
modesty  and  playfulness  and  withal  of  a  homely  dignity,  a  true 
friend  and  a  kind  master,  a  pure  and  blameless  spirit. 

Posterity  will  doubt  whether  it  was  the  fault  of  Flaxman  or 
of  hb  age,  which  in  Engbnd  offered  neither  training  nor  much 
encouragement  to  a  sculptor,  that  he  b  weakest  when  he  b 
most  ambitious,  and  most  inspired  when  he  makes  the  least 
effort;  but  so  it  is.  Not  merely  does  he  fail  when  he  seeks  to 
illustrate  the  intensity  of  Dante,  or  to  rival  the  tumultuousness 
of  Michelangelo— to  be  intense  or  tumultuous  be  was  never 
made;  but  he  faib,  it  may  almost  be  said,  in  proportion  as  hb 
work  b  elaborate  and  far  carried,  and  succeeds  in  proportion  as 
it  b  partial  and  sugg^tive.  Of  hb  completed  id«d  sculptures, 
the  "  St  Michael "  at  Petworth  b  the  best,  and  b  indeed  admirably 
composed  from  all  points  of  view;  but  it  lacks  fire  and  force, 
and  it  lacks  the  finer  touches  of  the  chisel;  a  little  bas-relief  like 
the  diploma  piece  of  the  "  ApoUo  "  and  "  Marpessa  "  in  the'  Royal 
Academy  compares  withit  favourably.  Thb  b  one  of  the  very 
few  things  which  he  b  recorded  to  have  executed  in  the  marble 
entirely  with  hb  own  hand;  ordinarily  he  entrusted  the  finishing 
work  of  the  chisel  to  the  Italian  workmen  in  hb  employ,  and 
was  content  with  the  smooth  mechanical  finish  which  they 
imitated  from  the  Roman  imitations  (themselves  often  reworked 
at  the  Renaissance)  of  Greek  originals.  Of  Flaxman's  com- 
pUcated  monuments  in  the  round,  such  as  the  three  in  West- 
minster Abbey  and  the  four  in  St  Paul's,  there  b  scarcely  one 
which  has  not  something  heavy  and  infelicitous  in  the  arrange- 
ment, and  something  empty  and  unsatbfactory  in  the  surface 
execution.  But  when  we  come  to  hb  simple  monuments  in 
relief,  in  these  we  find  almost  always  a  far  finer  quality.  The 
truth  b  that  he  did  not  thoroughly  understand  composition  on 
the  great  scale  and  in  the  round,  but  he  thoroughly  understood 
relief,  and  found  scope  in  it  for  hb  remarkabje  gifts  of  harmonious 
design,  and  tender,  grave  and  penetrating  feeling.  But  if  we 
would  see  even  the  happiest  of  hb  conceptions  at  their  best, 
we  must  study  them,  not  in*  the  finbhed  marble  but  rather  in 
the  casts  from  hb  studio  sketches  (marred  though  they  have  been 
by  successive  coats  of  paint  intended  for  their  protection)  of 
which  a  comprehensive  collection  is  preserved  in  the  Flaxman 
gallery  at  University  College  And  the  same  b  true  of  his 
happiest  efforts  in  the  classical  and  poetical  vein,  like  the  well* 
known  relief  of  "  Pandora  conveyed  to  Earth  by  Mercury."  Nay. 
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Coing  farther  back  still  among  the  rudimenU  and  first  concep- 
tions of  his  art,  we  can  realize  the  most  essential  charm  of  his 
genius  in  the  study,  not  of  his  modelled  work  at  all,  but  of  his 
sketches  in  pen  and  wash  on  paper.  Of  these  the  principal 
public  collections  are  at  Univenity  College,  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum;  many  others  are 
dispersed  in  public  and  private  cabinets.  Every  one  knows  the 
excellence  of  the  engraved  doigns  to  Homer,  Dante,  Aeschylus 
and  Hesiod,  in  all  cases  save  when  the  designer  aims  at  that  which 
he  cannot  hit,  the  terrible  or  the  grotesque.  To  know  Flaxman 
at  his  best  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
original  studies  for  such  designs  as  these  (which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Hesiod  series,  are  far  finer  than  the  engravingi),  but 
still  more  with  those  almost  innumerable  studies  from  real  life 
which  he  was  continuaUy  producing  with  pen,  tint  or  pencil. 
These  are  the  most  delightful  and  suggestive  sculptor's  notes  in 
existence;  in  them  it  was  his  habit  to  set  down  the  leading  and 
expressive  lines,  and  generally  no  more,  of  every  group  that 
struck  his  fancy.  There  are  groups  of  Italy  and  London, 
groups  of  the  park>ur  and  the  nursery,  of  the  street,  the 
garden  and  the  gutter;  and  of  each  group  the  artist  knows 
how  to  seixe  at  once  the  structural  and  the  spiritual  secret, 
expressing  happOy  the  value  and  suggcstiveness,  for  his  art 
of  sculpture,  of  the  conucu,  intervals,  interlacemenU  and 
htlnnringy  of  the  various  figures  in  any  given  group,  and  not 
less  happQy  the  charm  of  the  affectk>ns  which  link  the  figures 
together  and  inspire  their  gestures. 

The  materials  for  the  life  of  Flaxman  are  scattered  m  various  bio- 
giaphical  and  other  pubUcatioiis;  the  principal  aie  the  following: — 
An  anonymous  tkttcn  in  the  Emr^peanMatamnt  for  1823 ;  an  anony- 
mous "  Brief  Memoir,"  prefixed  to  Flaxman' s  Udtifes  (fd.  iSao,  and 
reprinted  in  mibaequent  editions) :  the  chapter  in  Allan  Cunningham's 
Lms  of  the  Most  EmiutiU  BriHsk  PaiiUen,  Ac.,  vol.  iii. :  notices  in 
the  Lift  of  NoiUkms,  by  John  Thomas  Smith;  m  the  Lift  of  Josiak 
WedrBQoi,  by  Miss  G.  Meteysrd  (London.  1865) :  in  the  Diofies  and 
Remtnis€Mces  of  H.  Crabbe  iMinson  (London,  1869).  the  latter  an 
authority  of  great  importance ;  in  the  Lnoes  of  StothaKl,by  Mn  Brsy. 
of  Consuble,  by  Leslie,  of  Watson,  by  Dr  Lonsdale,  and  of  Blake,  by 
Messrs  Gilcbffist  and  Roaaetti ;  a  series  of  illustrated  essays,  prina- 
pally  on  the  monumental  sculpture  of  Flaxman.  in  the  Art  Journal 
for  1867  and  1868.  by  Mr  G.  F.  Teniswood;  Essays  in  English  Art, 
by  Frederick  Wedmore;  Tht  Drawings  of  Flaxman,  in  ja  plates, 
with  Dtscriptions,  and  an  Introdmetory  Essay  on  tkt  Life  and  Cenitts 
of  Fta±man,  by  Sidney  Colvin  (London,  1876):  and  the  arttde 
*'  Flaxman  "  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Btogra^y,        (S.  C.) 

FLBA  (O.  Eng.  fliak,  or  jf#a,  cognate  with  /m,  to  run  away 
from,  to  take  flight),  a  name  typically  applied  to  PnUx  initans, 
a  well-known  blood-sucking  insect-parasite  of  man  and  other 
mfT"**'*;  remarkable  for  its  powers  of  leaping,  and  nearly 
cosmopolitan.  In  ordinary  language  the  name  is  used  for  any 
species  of  Sipkona^a  (otherwise  known  as  Apkaniptera), 
which,  though  formerly  regarded  as  a  suborder  of  Diptera 
(f  .v.),  are  now  considered  to  be  a  separate  order  of  insects.  All 
Sipkonaplerat  of  which  more  than  too  species  are  known,  are 
parasitic  on  mammals  or  birds.  The  majority  of  the  species 
bek>ng  to  the  family  Pulicidaa,  of  which  P.  irritans  may  be  taken 
as  the  type;  but  the  order  also  includes  the  SarcopsyUidae,  the 
females  of  which  fix  themselves  firmly  to  their  host,  and  the 
Ceratopsyllidae,  or  bat-fleas. 

Fleas  are  wingless  insecU,  with  a  laterally  compressed  body, 
small  and  indistinctly  separated  head,  and  short  thick  antennae 
situated  in  cavities  somewhat  behind  and  above  the  simple  eyes, 
which  are  always  minute  and  sometimes  absent.  The  structure 
of  the  mouth-parts  is  different  from  that  seen  in  any  other  insects. 
The  actual  pierdng  organs  are  the  mandibles,  while  the  u|^r 
Up  or  labrum  forms  a  sucking  tube.  The  marilhif  are  not  pierc- 
ing organs,  and  their  function  is  to  protect  the  mandibles  and 
labrum  and  separate  the  hairs  or  feathers  of  the  host.  Maxillary 
and  labial  palpi  are  also  present,  and  the  latter,  together  with 
the  labrum  or  lower  lip,  form  the  rostrum. 

Fleas  are  oviparous,  and  undergo  a  very  comi^ete  metamor- 
phosis. The  footless  larvae  are  elongate,  worm-like  and  very 
active;  they  feed  upon  almost  any  kind  of  waste  animal  matter, 
and  when  full-grown  form  a  ulken  cocoon.  The  human  flea  is 
considerably  exceeded  in  size  by  certain  other  species  found 


upon  much  smaller  hosts;  thus  the  European  HystHchoptyUa 
lolpae,  a  parasite  of  the  mole,  shrew  and  other  small  mammals, 
attains  a  length  of  5}  millimetres;  another  large  species  infests 
the  Indian  porcupine.  Of  the  SarcopsyUidaa  the  best  known 
spedes  is  the  "  Jigger  "  or  "  chigoe  "  {DermatopkUus  penetrans), 
indigenous  in  tropical  South  America  and  introduced  into  West 
Africa  during  the  second  half  of  last  century.  Since  then  thft 
pest  has  wpnad  across  the  African  continent  and  even  reached 
Madagascar.  The  impregnated  female  jigger  burrows  Into  the 
feet  of  men  and  dogs,  and  becomes  distended  with  eggs  until 
its  abdomen  attains  the  sise  and  appearance  of  a  small  pea. 
If  in  extracting  the  insect  the  abdomen  be  ruptured,  serious 
trouble  may  ensue  from  the  resulting  inflammation.  At  least 
four  spedes  of  fleas  (Induding  PuUx  initoHs)  which  infest  the 
common  rat  are  known  to  bite  man,  and  are  believed  to  be  the 
active  agents  in  the  transmission  of  plague  from  rats  to  human 
bdngs.  (E.  E.  A.) 

FLBCHB  (French  for  "  arrow  "),  the  term  generally  used  in 
French  architecture  for  a  spire,  but  more  espedaUy  employed 
to  deagnate  the  timber  spire  covered  with  lead,  which  was 
erected  over  the  intersection  of  the  roofs  over  nave  and  transepts; 
sometimes  these  were  small  and  unimportant,  but  in  cathedrals 
they  Were  occasionally  of  large  dimensions,  as  in  the  fl^he  of 
Notre-Dame,  Paris,  where  it  is  nearly  100  ft.  high;  this,  however, 
is  exceeded  by  the  example  of  Amiens  cathedral,  which  measures 
X48  ft.  from  its  base  on  the  cresting  to  its  finiaL 

FlA^IIRt  ESPRIT  (1633-1710),  French  preacher  and  author, 
bishop  of  Nimes,  was  bom  at  Femes,  department  of  Vauduse, 
on  the  loth  of  June  1632.    He  was  brought  up  at  Tarascon  by 
his  uncle,  Hercule  Audiffret,  superior  of  the  Congr6gation  dcs 
Doctrinaires,  and  afterwards  entered  the  order.    On  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  however,  he  left  it,  owing  to  the  strictness  of  its  rules, 
and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  writing  poetry. 
His  French  poems  met  with  little  success,  but  a  description  in 
Latin  verse  of  a  tournament  {carrousd,  circus  regius),  given 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1662,  brought  him  a  great  reputation.    He 
subsequently  became  tutor  to  Louis  Urbain  Lefivre  de  Cau- 
martin,  afterwards  intendant  of  finances  and  counsellor  of  state, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Qermont-Ferrard  (q.v.),  where  the 
king  had  ordered  the  Grands  Jows  to  be  held  (1665),  and  where 
Caumartin  was  sent  as  representative  of  the  sovereign.    There 
Fl£chier  wrote  his  curious  Mimoires  sur  Us  Grand  Jours  tenus  6 
Clermont,  in  which  he  relates,  in  a  half  romantic,  half  historical 
form,  the  proceedings  of  this  extraordinary  court  of  justice. 
In  x668  the  duke  of  Montauaier  procured  for  him  the  post  of 
hUemr  to  the  dauphin.    The  sermons  01  Fishier  increased  his 
reputation,  which  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  his  funeral  orations.    The  most  important  are  those  on 
Madame  de  Montausier  (1672),  which  gained  him  the  membership 
of  the  Academy,  the  duchease  d'Aiguillon  (1675),  and,  above  all, 
Marsha]  Turenne  (1676).    He  was  now  firmly  established  in  the 
favour  of  the  king,  who  gave  him  successively  the  abbacy  of  St 
S^verin,  in  the  diocese  of  Poitiers,  the  oflice  of  almoner  to  the 
dauphiness,  and  in  1685  the  bishopric  of  Lavaur,  from  which 
he  was  in  1687  promoted  to  that  of  Nlmes.    The  edict  of  Nantes 
had  been  repealed  two  years  before;  but  the  Calvinists  were  still 
very  numerous  at  Nimes.    Fl£chier,  by  his  leniency  and  tact, 
succeeded  in  bringing  over  some  of  them  to  his  views,  and  even 
gained  the  esteem  of  those  who  declined  to  change  their  faith. 
During  the  troubles  in  the  C^vennes  (see  Huguenots)  he  softened 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  rigour  of  the  edicts,  and  showed 
himself  so  indulgent  even  to  what  he  regarded  as  error,  that  his 
memory  was  long  held  in  veneration  amongst  the  Protestants  of 
that  dutrict.    It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  some  authorities 
consider  the  accounts  of  his  leniency  to  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  even  charge  him  with  going  beyond  what  the 
edicts  permitted.    He  died  at  Montpellier  on  the  1 6th  of  February 
17x0.    Pulpit  eloquence  is  the  branch  of  belles-lettres  in  which 
Flichier  excelled.    He  is  indeed  far  below  Bossuet.  whose  robust 
and  sublime  genius  had  no  rival  in  that  age;  he  does  not  equal 
Bourdaloue  in  earnestness  of  thought  and  vigour  of  expression; 
I  nor  can  he  rival  the  philosophical  depth  or  the  insinuating  and 
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{mpRtsive  eloqiKncc  of  Huinloii.  But  be  it  ilnyi  [Dgenioiu, 
oiicD  witiy,  »nd  nobody  hu  cuned  futbei  than  he  tbe  humony 
of  dicUoD,  lonietima  mured  by  an  aSectsUoD  ol  lynuixtiy 
ud  in  decisive  use  ol  mtithoii.  Hii  two  hiitoricil  voiki, 
the  bislorica  of  TlinKlcaiiu  ud  of  Ximtas,  are  nore  Rourkabk 
for  elegance  of  style  than  loc  accuracy  and  compreluDiive 


hiilTieodL    The  fiftef  ri»f«siiu  liiibcefltn'ntbtH]  irii.>  1     .  1^ 
by  F.  Mining  (isy^,  Dnd  Ihc    ■  Fn^Kral  Orailnn^i.i    ■■■:  ul 


FLECKEISEN,  CARL  FRIED  RICH  WILBELM  ALFRED 
(lEio-t&H).  Gennan  philologiit  and  chlic,  was  born  at  WoUcn- 
battel  on  the  ijrd  of  September  1810.  He  wai  educated  at  the 
Hclnutcdt  gymDauum  and  the  muvenily  of  Gsttmgea.  After 
holding  Kvenl  edgcalioCHil  pojts,  be  vu  (ppoinitd  in  iMi  to 
the  vice-pikcipatihip  of  Ibe  Vititfaum'Khes  Gyninatiura  at 
Drctden,  whicb  he  beld  till  hii  retirement  in  liSg.  He  died  on 
the  7th  of  August  1S99.  Ffeckeiscn  is  chiefly  known  for  his 
labours  on  Flautus  and  Terence;  [n  the  knooledge  ol  thee 
authon  he  was  unrivalled,  eicept  perhaps  by  Ritscbl,  Us  life- 
long trieod  and  a  irorker  In  the  same  Geld.  His  chief  woriuare: 
Eareilaiieaa  Piamim  (1S41),  one  of  the  moat  masterly  pro- 
ductions on  the  language  ol  Plautus;  "  Analecta  Flautina/* 
printed  in  PAiMofu,  iL  (1847);  PtaMi  Cemetdiat,  t.,  IL  (iSso- 
i8;i,  unfinished),  intioduceil  by  an  Epiilida  critka  ad  F. 
RiiKJidium:  P,  Ttrtnti  Afri  Cimaaliae  (new  ed.,  1S118).  In 
bis  editions  he  endeavoured  to  restore  the  text  in  accordance 
with  the  results  o!  his  researches  on  the  usagea  of  the  Latin 
language  and  metre.  He  attached  great  importance  to  the  ques< 
tion  of  onhography.and  bis  short  treatise  i'«i)>ii  ^r'Uef  (i86t) 
is  considered  most  valuable.  Fleckeisen  alw  contributed  largely 
to  the  JahrhiUhcr  far  PkiMctil,  ol  nhich  he  was  lor  many  yean 

See  Dbituiry  nDiiiE  by  G.  GSta  In  C.  Buntan'i  Buirapkisdm 

Jakrimcli  fir  AUtrlnmikiimit  (xiiii,,  I901).  and  article  by  H.  Uiener 
in  AUicmciKt  imlickt  Bietrafliu  (wbeR  the  date  of  birth  ii  given 

FLBCKHOB,  RICHARD  (e.  1600-1678?),  English  dnmatist 
and  poet,  the  object  of  Dtyden's  satire,  was  p>ot»bly  ol  English 
birth,  although  there  ii  00  corrabotation  of  the  auggesiion  of 
J.  GiUow  [BiMiag.  Dia.  <4  At  £»{.  C^kiiia,  vol.  ii.,  1885),  that 
he  *a«  a  nephew  of  a  Jesuit  priest,  William  Flecknoe,  or  more 
properly  Fleuey,  ol  OifonL  The  few  known  facta  of  his  Lie 
are  chiefly  derived  from  his  Rchlitri  tf  Tin  Years'  TrattU  in 
Earafe,  Asia,  Afriqiir  and  ^■MrfcaCiftss?),  tonsistingotlelteti 
written  to  friends  and  patrons  during  his  travels.  The  first  of 
these  i>  dated  Irom  Ghent  (1S40),  whither  he  had  fled  to  escape 
the  troubles  ol  the  CivU  War.  In  Brussels  he  met  Bfatiix  de 
Cnenia,  wife  ol  Charles  IV.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  lent  him 
to  Rome  to  secun  the  legaliiatioD  of  bcr  mutitgc  There  in 
1645  Andrew  Marvell  met  bim,  and  described  his  leannesi  and 
his  rage  for  ver^ying  in  a  witty  aaiire,  *'  FleckDoe^  an  Englisb 
Priest  at  Rome."  He  was  probably,  however,  not  in  priest's 
ordera.  He  then  travelled  m  the  Levant,  and  in  1648  crossed 
Ibe  Atbinric  to  Bnai],  of  which  country  he  gives  (  detailed 
description.  On  his  reiiun  to  Europe  be  entered  the  household 
oi  the  duchess  ol  Lorraine  in  BruiseU.  In  1645  he  went  back 
to  England.  His  royalist  and  Catholic  convictions  did  not 
pievent  him  from  writing  a  book  in  praise  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
rA(7du  g/Hu/J>;*iuuOfifEr  ...  (1659),  dedicated  to  Richard 

by  the  acrakk  Pariraiis  (1660)  of  Charles  U.  and  oiben  of  the 
Stuart  family.  John  Dryden  used  his  name  aa  a  stalking  horse 
from  behind  which  to  assail  Thomaa  ShadweU  in  ifoe  Fkcinet 
(1681)-    The  opening  lines  run^— 


In  prose  and  vcne  waa  owned,  without  dispute. 
Throughout  the  Raima  of  Doosmae,  ahaoluta." 
Dryden'l  aveiuon  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  Flecbtoe^ 
afiectation  of  contempt  for  the  players  and  his  attacks  on 
Ibe  immorality  ol  the  Engliah  stage.  His  verse,  which  hardly 
deserved  his  oitic's  sweeping  condemnation,  was  much  o£  it 
religious,  and  waa  chiefly  printed  lor  private  circutatJoD.  NotM 
of  bis  plays  was  acted  except  Loft's  Domwon.  announced  as  a 
"  pallem  lor  the  reformed  stage  "  (i65(),  that  titk  being  altered 
in  1664  to  Lne'i  Kinfdinn,  with  a  iJuciwric  a/ UW  fnflui  5inf(. 
He  amused  himself,  however,  by  adding  Uiii  ol  the  acton  whom 
he  would  have  selected  for  tbe  parts,  had  the  plays  been  staged. 
Flecknoe  had  many  CDnnenons  among  English  Calboiicj,  and 
is  said  by  Gerard  LanghainE,  to  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  the  nobOily  thas  with  the  mutca.     He  diedpmbaUy  about 


^printed  in  W.  C.  Haililt's 
ibuivhe    Llbnry,    iSfiQ):    Roben 


deiwcciation  of  RRknoe's  wor 
(Leiprig,  100),  in  ^/.irKteMr  i 
Lohr,  who  has  given  minute  ati 

all  iuai. 


FLEET,  >  *oid 
ol  the  verb  "  10 

which  ultimately 


,0.  Eng.  JUolaa,  to  float  or  Sow, 
3  an  Indo-European  root  aeen  in 
sail,  and  Lat.^Hercitoriia;  d.  Dutch Wienn,  and 
Ger.  fiiessat.  In  English  usige  it  survives  in  the  name  of  many 
ploco,  such  as  Byfleel  and  Northlleet,  and  in  the  Fleet,  ■  Ntcam 
in  London  that  formerly  ran  into  the  Thames  bctwecD  Ibe 
bottom  of  Ludgate  Hill  and  the  present  Fleet  StreeL  From 
tbe  idea  ol  "  flcAt  "  comes  the  ap^cition  ol  the  won!  to  ships, 
when  in  company,  and  particularly  to  a  large  Dumber  of  warships 


•J  iodividoal  and  1 


ol    I 
individual  ships,  or  groups  of  abipa,  ti 

ordinate  command.  The  distinction  iMiween  1  neet  ana  a 
squadtoa  it  olien  one  of  name  only.  Id  Ibe  British  navy  the 
various  tnain  divisions  an  or  have  been  called  fleeli  and 
squadrons  indifferently.  The  word  is  also  frequently  used  of 
ipany  of  Ashing  vessels,  and  in  fishing  is  also  applied  to  a 


swift,  or  speedy; 

or  fading  away,  1 

FLEET  PRISON, 

on  the  ess 


)  bIm  "  fieeling,"  ol 

b  the  idea  of  the  fast-Sowing  lapse 


If  Ibe  word. 


icLondi 


n,  Ion 


alysiti. 


the  Thamea.  Concerning 
ill  early  history  little  is  known,  but  it  certainly  dated  back  to 
Norman  times.  It  came  into  particular  prominence  from  being 
used  as  a  place  ol  reception  lor  persons  committed  by  the  Star 
Chamber,  and,  afterwards,  lor  debtors,  and  persons  imprisoned 

downin  the  great  fire  ori&M;  it  was  rebuilt,  but  waa  destroyed 
in  the  Gordon  riots  of  1780  and  again  rebuilt  in  1781-1781, 
In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parhament  (s  &  6  Vict,  c  11,  1841), 
by  which  the  Marsbalses,  Fleet,  and  Queen's  Bench  pritoiB  were 
consolidated  into  one  undei  the  name  ol  Queen's  prison,  it  was 
fin^y  dosed,  and  in  1844  sold  to  the  corporation  of  the  diy  of 
London,  by  whom  ii  was  puUed  down.  The  head  ol  the  prison 
was  termed  "  the  warden,"  who  was  appointed  by  palenL  It 
became  a  frequent  practice  ol  the  holder  ol  the  patent  to  ''  farm 

made  the  Fleet  prison  long  notorious  for  the  cruelties  inflictrd 
on  prisoriaa.  One  purchaser  ol  Lhc  office  was  of  particulariy 
_._.,   . -n. ,.._._-j_.     _...-.         |g  faii^ 


;oJoh 


ihyol 
artutJBiily  and  unlawlully  loaded ' 


.Hug 


IS  lor  tbe  1 


ipon  pnsoDets, 
01  me  nouse  of  Commons 
of  the  gaol)  ol  the  kingdom. 
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and  destroyed  prisoners  for  debt,  treating  them  in  the  most 
barbarous  and  cruel  manner,  in  high  violation  and  contempt  of 
the  laws  of  this  kingdom."  He  was  committed  to  Newgate,  and 
an  act  was.  passed  to  prevent  his  eAjoying  the  office  of  warden 
or  any  other  office  whatsoever.  The  liberties  or  rules  of  the 
Fleet  were  the  limits  within  which  particular  prisoners  were 
alloired  to  reside  out»de  the  prison  walls  on  observing  certain 
conditions. 

Fleet  Marriages. — By  the  law  of  England  a  marriage  was 
recognized  as  valid,  so  long  as  the  ceremony  was  conducted  by 
a  person  in  holy  orders,  even  if  those  orders  were  not  <A  the 
Church  of  England.  Neither  banns  nor  licence  were  necessary, 
and  the  time  and  place  were  alike  immaterial.  Out  of  this 
sute  of  the  marriage  law,  in  the  period  of  laxness  which  succeeded 
the  Commonwealth,  resulted  innumerable  clandestine  marriages. 
They  were  contracted  at  first  to  avoid  the  expenses  attendant 
on  the  public  ceremony,  but  an  act  of  1696,  which  imposed  a 
penalty  of  £xoo  on  any  clergyman  who  celebrated,  or  permitted 
another  to  celebrate,  a  marriage  otherwise  than  by  banns  or 
licence,  acted  as  a  considerable  check.  To  clergymen  imprisoned 
for  debt  in  the  Fleet,  however,  such  a  penalty  had  no  terrors, 
for  they  had  "  neither  liberty,  money  nor  credit  to  lose  by  any 
proceedings  the  bishop  might  institute  against  them."  The 
earliest  recorded  date  of  a  Fleet  marriage  is  16x3,  while  the 
earliest  recorded  in  a  Fleet  register  took  place  in  1674,  but  it 
was  only  on  the  prohibition  of  marriage  without  banns  or  licence 
that  they  began  to  be  clandestine  Then  arose  keen  competition, 
and  "  many  of  the  Fleet  parsons  and  tavern-keepers  in  the 
neighbourhood  fitted  up  a  room  in  their  respective  lodgings  or 
houses  as  a  chapel,"  and  employed  touts  to  solicit  custom  for 
them.  The  scandal  and  abuses  brought  about  by  these  clan- 
destine marriages  became  so  great  that  they  became  the  object 
jof  special  legislation.  In  1753  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  (a6  Geo.  ii. 
c  33)  was  passed,  which  required,  under  pain  of  nullity,  that  banns 
shouJd  be  published  according  to  the  rubric,  or  a  licence  obtained, 
and  that,  in  either  case,  the  marriage  should  be  solemnized  in 
church;  and  that  in  the  case  of  minors,  marriage  by  licence  must 
be  by  the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian.  This  act  had  the  efifect 
of  putting  a  stop  to  these  clandestine  marriages,  so  far  as  England 
was  concerned,  and  henceforth  couples  had  to  fare  to  Gretna 
Green  iq.v.). 

The  Fleet  Register Sj  consisting  of  "  about  two  or  three  hundred 
large  registers  "  and  about  a  thousand  rough  or  "  pocket "  books, 
eventually  came  into  private  hands,  but  were  purchased  by  the 
government  in  z8ai,  and  are  now  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
registrar-general,  Somerset  House.  Their  dates  range  from  x686 
to  z  7  54.  In  1840  they  were  declared  not  admissible  as  evidence 
to  prove  a  marriage. 

AcTHOKiTZES.— T.  S.  Bum,  Tlie  Fleet  Registers;  comprising  ihe 
History  oj  Fleet  Marriages,  and  some  Account  cf  the  Parsons  and 
Marriage-house  Keepers,  &c.  (Lx>ndon,  1833);  T.  Ashton,  The  Fleet: 
its  Rioer,  Prison  and  Marriages  (London,  i8iB8j. 

PLEBTWOOD,  CHARLES  (d.  1692),  English  soldier  and 
poUtician,  third  son  of  Sir  Miles  Fleetwood  of  Aldwinkle, 
Northamptonshire,  and  of  Anne,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Luke  of 
Woodend,  Bedfordshire,  was  admitted  into  Gray's  Inn  on  the 
30th  of  November  1638.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Rebellion, 
like  many  other  young  lawyers  who  afterwards  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  field,  he  joined  Essex's  life-guard,  was  wounded 
at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  obtained  a  regiment  in  1644  and 
fought  at  Naseby.  He  had  already  been  appointed  receiver  of 
the  court  of  wards,  and  in  1646  became  member  of  parliament 
for  Marlborough.  In  the  dispute  between  the  army  and  parlia- 
ment he  played  a  chief  part,  and  was  said  to  have  been  the 
principal  author  of  the  plot  to  seize  King  Charles  at  Holmby, 
but  he  did  not  participate  in  the  king's  trial.  In  1649  he  was 
appointed  a  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  1650,  as 
lieutenant-general  of  the  horse ,  took  part  in  Cromwell's  campaign 
in  Scotland  and  assisted  in  the  victory  of  Dunbar.  The  next 
year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  being 
recalled  from  Scotland  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  England,  and  played  a  principal  part  in  gaining  the 


final  triumph  at  Worcester.  In  x6s3  he  married'  Cromwell's 
daughter,  Bridget,  widow  of  Ireton,  and  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  in  Ireland,  to  which  title  that  of  lord  deputy  was  added. 
The  chief  feature  of  his  administration,  which  lasted  from 
September  1652  till  September  1655,  was  the  settlement  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  confiscated  estates  and  the  transplantation  of 
the  original  owners,  which  he  carried  out  ruthlessly.  He  showed 
also  great  severity  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  and  favoured  the  Anabaptists  and  the  extreme  Puritan 
sects  to  the  disadvantage  <A  the  moderate  Presbyterians,  exciting 
great  and  general  discontent,  a  petition  being  finally  sent  in  for 
his  recall. 

Fleetwood  was  a  strong  and  unswerving  follower  of  Cromwell's 
policy.  He  supported  his  assumption  of  the  protectorate  and 
his  dismissal  of  the  parliaments.  In  December  1654  he  became 
a  member  of  the  council,  and  after  his  return  to  England  in  1655 
was  appointed  one  oi  the  major-generals.  He  approved  of  the 
"  Petition  and  Advice,"  only  objecting  to  the  conferring  of  the 
title  of  king  on  Cromwell;  became  a  member  of  the  new  Houie 
of  Lords;  and  supported  ardently  Cromwell's  foreign  policy  in 
Europe,  based  on  religious  divisions,  and  his  defence  of  the 
Protestants  persecuted  abroad.  He  was  therefore,  on  Cromwell's 
death,  naturally  regarded  as  a  likely  successor,  and  it  is  said 
that  Cromwell  had  in  fact  so  nominated  him.  He,  however, 
gave  his  support  to  Richard's  assumption  of  office,  but, allowed 
subsequently,  if  he  did  not  instigate,  petitions  from  the  army 
demanding  its  independence,  and  fiziiedly  compelled  Richard 
by  force  to  dissolve  parliament.  His  project  of  re-estabUshing 
Richard  in  dose  dependence  upon  the  army  met  with  failure, 
and  be  was  obliged  to  recall  the  Long  Parliament  on  the  6th  of 
May  1659.  He  was  appointed  inmiediately  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  safety  and  of  the  council  of  state,  and  one  of  the 
seven  commissioners  for  the  army,  while  on  the  9th  of  June 
he  was  nominated  commander-in-chief.  In  reality,  however,  his 
power  was  undermined  and  was  attacked  by  parliament,  which 
on  the  xxth  of  October  declared  his  commission  void,  llie  next 
day  he  assisted  Lambert  in  his  expulsion  of  the  parliament 
and  was  reappointed  commander-in-chief.  On  Monk's  approach 
from  the  North,  he  stayed  in  London  and  maintained  order. 
While  hesiuting  with  which  party  to  ally  his  forces,  and  while  on 
the  point  of  making  terms  with  the  king,  the  army  on  the  a4th 
of  December  restored  the  Rump,  when  he  was  deprived  of  his 
o)mmand  and  ordered  to  appear  before  parliament  to  answer 
for  his  conduct.  The  Restoration  therefore  took  place  without 
him.  He  was  included  among  the  twenty  liable  to  penalties 
other  than  capital,  and  was  finally  incapacitated  from  holding 
any  office  of  trust.  His  public  career  then  dosed,  though  he 
survived  till  the  4th  of  October  1692. 

FLEETWOOD,  WILLIAM  (1656-1723),  EngUsh  divine,  was 
descended  of  an  andent  Lancashire  family,  and  was  bom  in  the 
Tower  of  London  on  New  Year's  Day  X656.  He  recdved  his 
education  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College,  (Cambridge.  *  About 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  he  took  orders,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  made  rector  of  St  Austin's,  London,  and  lecturer  of 
St  Dunstan's  in  the  West.  He  became  a  canon  of  Windsor  in 
X702,  and  in  1708  he  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  St  Asaph,  from 
which  he  was  translated  in  17x4  to  that  of  Ely.  He  died  at 
Tottenham,  Middlesex,  on  the  4th  of  August  X723.  Fleetwood 
was  regarded  as  the  bat  preacher  of  his  time. .  He  was  accurate 
in  learning,  and  effective  in  ddivery,  and  his  character  stood 
deservedly  high  in  general  estimation.  In  episcopal  administra- 
tion he  far  excelled  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a 
zealous  Hanoverian,  and  a  favourite  with  Queen  Anne  in  spite 
of  his  Whiggism.  His  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  tory  ministry  of  1712  and  with 
Swift,  but  he  never  entered  into  personal  controversy. 

His  principal  writings  are — An  Essay  on  Miracles  (1701);  Chroni- 
cum  preciosum  (an  account  of  the  English  coinage,  1707);  and  Free 
Sermons  (1712),  containing  discourses  on  the  death  01  Queen  Mary, 


*  He  had  lost  his  first  wife,  Frances  Smith ;  and  later  he  had  a 
third  wife.  Mary,  daughter  of  Sur  John  Coke  and  widow  of  Sir  Edward 
Hartopp.  * 
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the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  Kin^  William.  The  preface  to  this  last 
was  condemned  to  public  burmng  by  parliament,  but,  as  No.  381 
of  Tht  Spectator,  cuculated  more  widely  than  ever.  A  collected 
edition  01  his  worln,  with  a  biographical  preface,  was  published  in 
1737- 

FLEETWOOD,  a  seaport  and  watering-place  in  the  Blackpool 
parUamentaiy  division  of  Lancashire,  England,  at  the  moutli  of 
the  Wyre,  330  m.  N.W.  by  N.  from  London,  the  terminus  of  a 
joint  branch  of  the  London  &  North-Westem  and  Lancashire 
&  Yorkshire  railways.  Pop.  (1891)  9374;  (1901)  X3,o83.  It 
dates  its  rise  from  1836,  and  takes  its  name  from  Sir  Peter 
Hesketh  Fleetwood,  by  whom  it  was  laid  out.  The  seaward 
views,  especially  northward  over  Morecambe  Bay,  are  fine, 
but  the  neighbouring  country  is  flat  and  of  little  interest.  The 
two  railways  jointly  are  the  harbour  authority.  The  dock  is 
provided  with  railways  and  machinery  for  facilitating  traffic, 
including  a  large  grain  elevator.  The  shipping  traffic  is  chiefly 
in  the  coasting  and  Irish  trade.  Passenger  steamers  serve 
'Belfast  and  Londonderry  regularly,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  and  other 
ports  during  the  season.  The  fisheries  are  important,  and  there 
are  salt-works  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  pleasant 
promenade,  with  other  appointments  of  a  watering-place. 
There  are  also  barracks  with  a  military  hospital  and  a  rifle 
rangje.  Rossall  school,  to  the  S.W.,  is  one  of  the  principal  public 
schools  in  the  north  of  England.  Rossall  Hall  was  the  seat  of  Sir 
Peter  Fleetwood,  but  was  converted  to  the  uses  of  the  school 
on  its  foimdation  in  1844.  The  school  is  primarily  divided 
into  classical  and  modem  sides,  with  a  special  department  for 
preparation  for  army,  navy  or  professional  examinations.  A 
number  of  entrance  scholarships  and  leaving  scholarships 
tenable  at  the  universities  are  offered  annually.  The  number 
of  boys  is  about  350. 

FLEGEL,  EDWARD  ROBERT  (1855-1886),  German  traveller 

in  West  Africa,  was  bom  on  the  zst  of  October  1855  at  Wilna, 

Russia.    After  receiving  a  commercial  education  he  obtained  in 

1875  ft  position  in  Lagos,  West  Africa.    In  1879  he  ascended 

the  Benue  river  some  125  m.  above  the  farthest  point  hitherto 

reached.    His  careful  survey  of  the  channel  secured  him  a 

commission  from  the  German  African  Society  to  explore  the 

whole  Benue  district.    In  z88o  he  went  up  the  Niger  to  Gomba, 

and  then  visited  .Sokoto,  where  he  obtained  a  safe-conduct 

from  the  sultan  for  his  intended  expedition  to  Adamawa.    This 

expedition  was  undertaken  in  1882,  and  on  the  x8th  of  August 

in  that  year  Flegel  discovered  the  source  of  the  Benue  at 

Ngaundere.    In  1883-1884  he  made  another  journey  up  the 

Benue,  crossing  for  the  second  time  the  Benue-Congo  watershed. 

After  a  short  absence  in  Europe  Flegel  returned  to  Africa  in 

April  1885  with  a  commission  from  the  German  African  Company 

and  the  Colonial  Society  to  open  up  the  Niger-Benue  district 

to  German  trade.    This  expedition  had  the  support  of  Prince 

Bismarck,   who  endeavouied,   unsuccessfully,   to  obtain  for 

Germany  this  region,  already  secured  as  a  British  sphere  of 

influence  by  the  National  African  Compviy  (the  Royal  Niger 

Company).    Flegel,  de^ite  a  severe  illness,  ascended  the  Benue 

to  Yola,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  mission.    He  returned 

to  the  coast  and  died  at  Brass,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  on  the 

xxth  of  September  1886.    (See  further  Goxdxe,  Snt  George.) 

Flegel  wrote  Lou  Bldtter  aus  dem  Tagdmche  meiner  Haussaajrauide 
(Hamburg,  1885),  and  Vom  Niger-Bekui.  Brief e  aus  Afrika  (edited 
by  K.  Flegel,  Leipcig,  1890). 

FLEISCHER.  HEINRICH  LEBBRBCHT  (180X-1888),  German 
Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Schandau,  Saxony,  on  the  aist  of 
Februaxy  x8ox.  From  X819  to  x8a4  he  studied  theology  and 
oriental  languages  at  Leipzig,  subsequently  continuing  his 
studies  in  Paris.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental 
languages  at  Leipzig  University,  and  retained  this  post  till  his 
death.  His  most  important  works  were  editions  of  Abulfeda's 
HUtoria  amU-Islamica  (X83X-X834),  and  of  Beidhawi's  Com- 
meniary  on  the  Koran  (1846-1848).  He  compiled  a  catalogue 
of  the  oriental  MSS.  in  the  royal  library  at  Dresden  (1831); 
published  an  edition  and  German  translation  of  Ali's  Hundred 
Sayings  (1837);  the  continuation  of  Babicht's  edition  of  The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights  (vols.  ix.-xii.,  X843-X843);  and  an 


edition  of  Mahommed  Ibrihim's  Persian  Grammar  (X847).  He 
also  wrote  an  account  of  the  Arabic,  Turkish  and  Persian  MSS. 
at  the  town  libnuy  in  Leipaig.  He  died  there  on  the  10th  of 
Februaxy  1888.  Fleischer  was  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  a  knight  of  the 
German  Ordre  pour  U  mirile. 

FLBMINO,  PAUL  (1609-1640),  German  poet,  was  bora  at 
Hartenstdn  in  the  Saxon  Ersgebirge,  on  the  5th  of  October 
X609,  the  son  of  tht  village  pastor.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
sent  to  school  at  Leipzig  and  subsequently  studied  medidne 
at  the  university.  Driven  away  by  the  troubles  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  become  attached  to  an 
embassy  despatched  in  X634  by  Duke  Frederick  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp  to  Russia  and  Persia,  and  to  which  the  famous  traveller 
Adam  Olearius  was  secrets xy.  In  X639  the  mission  returned 
to  Reval,  and  here  Fleming,  having  become  betrothed,  determined 
to  settle  as  a  physician.  He  proceeded  to  Leiden  to  procure  a 
doctor's  diploma,  but  died  suddenly  at  Hamburg  on  his  way 
home  on  the  and  of  April  1640. 

Though  belonging  to  the  school  of  Martin  Opitx,  Fleming 
is  distinguished  from  most  of  his  contemporaries  by  the  ring  of 
genuine  feeling  and  religious  fervour  that  pervades  his  lyric 
poems,  even  bis  occasionij  pieces.  In  the  sonnet,  his  favourite 
form  of  verse,  he  was  particularly  happy.  Among  his  religious 
poems  the  hymn  beginning  "  In  alien  meinen  Taten  lass  ich  den 
Hdchsten  raten  "  is  well  known  and  widely  sung. 

Fleming's  Teuische  Pohnata  appeared  posthumously  in  1642; 
they  are  edited  by  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  in  the  Bibliothek  dcs  littera- 
riscnen  Vereins  (2  vols.,  1863:  a  third  volume,  1866,  conuins 
Fleming's  Latin  poems).  Selections  have  been  edited  by  J.  Tittmann 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  icries  entitled  Deutsche  Dtchter  des  sie^ 
Mehnten  Jahrhunderts  (Leipzig.  1870),  and  by  H.  Ostericy  (Stuttgart, 
1885).  A  life  of  the  poet  will  be  found  in  Vamhagcn  von  Ense's 
Biogra^ische  Denkmale,  Bd.  iv.  (Berlin.  1826).  See  also  I .  Straumer. 
Paul  Flemings  Leben  und  Orientreiu  (18;^);  L.  G.  Wysocky,  De 
Pauli  FUmtngi  Germaniu  scripHs  et  ingenw  (Paris,  1892;. 

FLEMING,  RICHARD  (d.  143 1),  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
founder  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  was  bora  at  Crofton  in 
Yorkshire.  He  was  descended  from  a  good  family,  and  was 
educated  at  University  College,  Oxford.  Having  taken  bis 
degrees,  he  was  made  prebends^  of  York  in  1406.  and  the  next 
year  was  jum'or  proctor  of  the  university.  About  this  time  he 
became  an  ardent  Wydiffite,  winning  over  many  pexsons,  some 
of  high  rank,  to  the  side  of  the  reformer,  and  incurring  the 
censure  of  Archbishop  Arundel.  He  afterwards  became  one  of 
Wyclifle's  most  determined  opponents.  Before  14x5  he  was 
instituted  to  the  rectoxy  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  X420 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln.  In  X428-X4a9  he  attended 
the  councils  of  Pavia  and  Siena,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  pope, 
Martin  V.,  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  vindication  of  his  native 
countxy,  and  in  eulogy  of  the  papacy.  It  was  probably  on  this 
occasion  that  he  was  named  chamberlain  to  the  pope.  To 
Bishop  Fleming  was  entrusted  the  execution  of  the  decree  of 
the  council  for  the  exhumation  and  burning  of  Wydiffe's 
remains.  Tlie  see  of  York  being  vacant,  the  pope  conferred  it  on 
Fleming;  but  the  king  (Henry  V.)  refused  to  confirm  the 
i^ppointment.  In  1427  Fleming  obtained  the  royal  licence 
empowering  him  to  found  a  college  at  Oxford  for  the  spedal 
purpose  of  training  up  disputants  against  Wycliffe's  heresy. 
H^  died  at  Sleaford,  on  the  26th  of  January  143  x.  Lincoln 
College  was,  however,  completed  by  his  trustees,  and  its  endow- 
ments were  afterwards  augmented  by  various  benefactorsw 

FLBMINO,  SIR  8ANDF0RD  (1827-  ),  Canadian  engineer 
and  pubUdst,  was  born  at  Kirkcaldy,  Scqtland,  on  the  7th  of 
January  1827,  but  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1845.  Great  powers 
of  work  and  thoroughness  in  detail  brought  him  to  the  front, 
and  he  was  from  1867  to  x88o  chief  engineer  of  the  Domimim 
govemment.  Under  his  control  was  constracted  the  Inter- 
colonial railway,  and  much  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  After  his 
retirement  in  x88o  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Canadian 
and  Imperial  problems,  such  as  the  unification  of  time  reckoning 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  constmction  of  a  state-owned 
system  of  telegraphs  throughout  the   British  empire.    After 
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yean  oi  labour  he  saw  the  first  link  forged  in  the  chain,  in  the 

opening  in  1902  of  the  Padfic  Cable  between  Canada  and 

Australia.    Though  not  a  party  man  be  strongly  advocated 

Federation  in  1864-1867,  and  in  xSgx  vehemently  attacked  the 

Liberal  policy  of  unrestricted  redprodty  with  the  United  States. 

He  took  the  deepest  interest  in  education,  and  in  z88o  became 

chancellor  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

He  published  TTte  Intercolonial:  a  History  (Montnat  and  London, 
X876) :  En^nd  and  Canada  (London,  1884) ;  and  numeiout  hrockures 
and  magazine  articles  on  scientific,  social  and  political  subjects. 

FLEMING.  SIR  THOMAS  (z544'i6x3)i  English  judge,  was 
bom  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  AprU.  1544,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1574.  He  represented  Winchester 
in  parliament  from  1584  to  x6ox,  when  he  was  returned  for 
Southampton.  In  X594  he  was  appointed  recorder  of  London, 
and  in  X595  was  chosen  solicitor-general  in  preference  to  Bacon. 
This  office  he  retained  under  James  I.  and  was  knighted  in  1603. 
In  x6o4  be  was  created  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  and  presided 
over  many  important  state  trials.  In  X607  he  was  promoted 
to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  king's  bench,  and  was  one  of  the 
judges  at  the  trial  of  the  posl-nati  in  1608,  siding  with  the  majority 
of  the  judges  in  declaring  that  persons  born  in  Scotland  after 
the  accession  of  James  I.  were  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
natural-bom  subjects  in  England.  He  was  praised  by  his 
contemporaries,  more  particularly  Coke,  for  his  "  great  judg- 
ments, integrity  and  discretion."  He  died  on  the  7th  of  August 
X613  at  his  seat,  Stoneham  Park,  Hampshire. 

See  Foss,  lAoes  ef  the  Judges. 

FLEMISH  UTBRATURB.  The  older  Flemish  writers  are 
dealt  with  in  the  article  on  Dutch  Lxtcsatuse;  after  the 
separation  of  Belgium,  however,  from  the  Netherlands  in  X830 
there  was  a  great  revival  of  Flemish  literature.  The  immediate 
resnlt  of  the  revolution  was  a  reaction  against  everything 
aasodated  with  Dutch,  and  a  disposition  to  regard  the  French 
language  as  the  speech  of  liberty  and  independence.  The 
provisional  government  of  X830  suppressed  the  official  use  of  the 
Flemish  language,  which  was  relegated  to  the  rank  of  a  patois. 
For  some  years  before  1830  Jan  Frans  Willems^  (X793-X846) 
had  been  advocating  the  claims  of  the  Flemish  language.  He 
had  done  his  best  to  allay  the  irritation  between  Holland  and 
Belgium  and  to  prevent  a  separation.  As  archivist  of  Antwerp 
he  made  use  of  his  opportunities  by  writing  a  history  of  Flemish 
letters.  After  the  revolution  his  Dutch  sympathies  had  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  live  in  seclusion,  but  in  1835  ^^  settled 
at  Ghent,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  Flemish. 
He  edited  old  Flemish  classics,  Reinaert  de  Vos  (1836),  the 
rhyming  Chrom'cles  of  Jan  van  Heelu  and  Jan  le  Clcrc,  &c., 
and  gathered  round  him  a  band  of  Flemish  enthusiasts,  the 
chevalier  Philipp  Blommaert  (X809-X87X),  Karel  Lodewijk 
Ledeganck  (X805-1847),  Fr.  Rcns  (X805-X874),  F.  A.  SneDaert 
(Z809-X872),  Prudens  van  Duyse  (X8Q4-Z859),  and  others. 
Blommaert„  who  was  bom  at  Ghent  on  the  27th  of  August  X809, 
founded  in  X834  in  hfs  native  town  the  Nederduitscke  leSteroefen- 
ingettt  a  review  for  the  new  writers,  and  it  was  speedily  followed 
by  other  Flemish  organs,  and  by  literary  societies  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Flemish.  In  X85X  a  central  organization  for  the  Flemish 
propaganda  was  provided  by  a  society,  named  after  the  father 
of  the  movement,  the  "  Willemsfonds."  The  Catholic  Flemings 
founded  in  x  8  74  a  rival "  Davidsfonds,"  called  after  the  enecgetic 
J.  B.  David  (x8ox-x866),  professor  at  the  university  of  Louvain, 
and  the  author  of  a  Flemish  history  of  Belgium  {Vaderlandsche 
kislorie,  Louvain,  x84a-x866).  As  a  result  of  this  propaganda 
the  Flemish  language  was  placed  on  an  equality  with  French  in 
law,  and  in  administration,  in  1873  and  1878,  and  in  the  schools 
in  X  883.  Finally  in  1886  a  Flemish  Academy  was  established 
by  royal  authority  at  Ghent,  where  a  course  in  Flemish  literature 
had  been  established  as  early  as  X854. 

The  claims  put  forward  by  the  Flemish  school  were  justified 
by  the  appearance  (1837)  of  in'  I  Wonderjaar  1566  (In  the  Wonder- 

*See  Max  Rooses,  Kens,  win  Dickl-  en  Pmawerken  van  J.  F. 
Wilkms,  and  his  Brieven  in  the  publications  of  the  WiUemsfonds 
(Ghent.  1873-1874)* 


ful  year)  of  Hendrik  Conscience  (7. v.),  who  roused  national 
enthusiasm  by  describing  the  heroic  straggles  of  the  Flemings 
against  the  Spaniards.  Conscience  was  eventually  to  make  his 
greatest  successes  in  the  description  of  contemporary  Flemish 
life,  but  his  historical  romances  and  his  popular  history  of 
Flanders  helped  to  give  a  popular  basis  to  a  movement  which 
had  been  started  by  professors  and  scholars. 

The  fixst  poet  ^  the  new  school  was  Ledeganck,  the  best 
known  of  whose  poems  are  those  on  the  "  three  sister  dties  " 
of  Bruges,  Ghent  and  Antwerp  (Die  drie  susterstedeHf  voder- 
landsche  trUogie,  Ghent,  1846),  in  which  he  makes  an  im- 
passioned protest  against  the  adoption  of  French  ideas,  manners 
and  language,  and  the  neglect  of  Flemish  tradition.  The  book 
speedily  took  its  pUce  as  a  Flemish  classic.  Ledeganck,  who 
was  a  magistrate,  also  translated  the  French  code  into  Flemish. 
Jan  Theodoor  van  Rijswijck  (X8XX-X849),  after  serving  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  campaign  of  1830,  settled  down  as  a  derk  in 
Antwerp,  and  became  one  of  the  hottest  champions  of  the 
Flemish  movement.  He  wrote  a  series  of  political  and  satirical 
songs,  admirably  suited .  to  his  public.  The  romantic  and 
sentimental  poet,  Jan  van  Beers  (q.v.),  was  typically  Flemish 
in  his  sincere  and  moral  outlook  on  life.  Pradens  van  Duyse, 
whose  most  ambitious  work  was  the  epic  ArUneUe  (1859),  is 
perhaps  best  remembered  by  a  collection  (1844)  fA  poems  for 
children.  Peter  Frans  Van  Kerckhoven  (x8x8-x857),  a  native 
of  Antwerp,  wrote  noveb,  poems,  dramas,  and  a  work  on  ,the 
Flemish  revival  {De  Vlaemscke  Beteeging,  X847). 

Antwerp  produced  a  realistic  novelist  in  Jan  Lambrecht 
Damien  Sleeckx  (x8x8~X9ox).  An  inspector  of  schools  by 
profession,  he  was  an  indefatigable  journalist  and  literary  critic. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  in  1844  of  the  Vlaemsch  Bdgii,  the 
first  daily  paper  in  the  Flemish  interest.  His  works  include  a 
long  list  of  plays,  among  them  Jan  Steen  (1852),  a  comedy; 
Griiry,  which  gained  a  national  prize  in  x86i;  De  Vissekers 
van  Blankenberg  (X863);  and  the  patriotic  drama  of  Zannekin 
(x86s).  His  talent  as  a  novelist  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  idealism  o£  Conscience.  He  was  predse,  sober  and  concrete 
in  his  methods,  relying  for  his  effect  on  the  accumulation  of 
carefully  observed  detaiL  He  was  particularly  successful  in 
describing  the  life  of  the  shipping  quarter  of  his  native  town. 
Among  his  novels  are:  Jn*t  ^Jupperskwariier  (1856),  Dirk  Meyer 
(x86o),  TybaertsenK**{iS6'j),KwuteHLiefde{"  ArtandLove," 
X870),  and  Vesalius  in  Spanje  (1895).  His  complete  works  were 
collected  in  17  vols.  (1877-X884). 

Jan  Renier  Snieders  (t8x3-x888)  wrote  novels  dealing  with 
North  Brabant;  his  brother,  August  Snieders  (b.  1825),  began  by 
writing  historical  novels  in  the  maxmer  of  Conscience,  but  h& 
later  noveb  are  satires  on  contemporary  society.  A  more  original 
talent  was  displayed  by  Anton  Bergmaim  (X835-X874),  who, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Tony,"  wrote  Emesi  Staas,  Advocate 
which  gained  the  quinqueimial  prize  of  literature  in  1874.  In 
the  same  year  appeared  the  Notdlen  of  the  sisters  Rosalie  (1834- 
X875)  and  Virginie  Loveling  (b.  1836).  These  simple  and 
touching  stories  were  followed  by  a  second  collection  in  X876. 
The  sisters  had  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  X870.  Virginie 
Loveling's  gifts  of  fine  and  exact  observation  soon  placed  her  in 
the  front  rank  of  Flemish  novelists.  Her  political  sketches. 
In  onu  Vlaamscke.  gewesten  (1877),  were  published. im/ler  the 
name  of  "  W.  G.  E.  Walter."  Sophie  (X885),  Een  dure  Bed 
(x8ga),  and  Het  Landder  Verbedding  (1896)  are  among  the  more 
famous  of  her  Liter  works.  Reimond  Styns  (b.  x8so)  and  Isidoor 
Teirlinck  (b.  iBsi)  produced  in  collaboration  one  very  popular 
novel,  ilrm  VIcMderen  (1884),  and  some  others,  and  have  since 
written  separately.  Cyril  Buysse,  a  nephew  of  Mme  Loveling, 
is  a  disdple  of  Zola.  Het  Rtchl  van  den  Sterkste  ("  The  Right  of 
the  Strongest,"  X893)  is  a  picture  of  vagabond  life  in  Flanders; 
Schoppenboer  ("The  Knave  of  Spades,"  X898)  deals  with 
bratalized  peasant  life;  and  Sursum  corda  (iSgs)  describes  the 
narrowness  and  religiosity  of  .village  life. 

In  poetry  JuUus  de  Geyter  (b.  1830),  author  of  a  rhymed 

translation  of  Reinaert  (1874),  an  epic  poem  on  Charles  V.  (1888), 

I  &c.,  produced  a  sodal  epic  in  three  parts,  Drie  menschen  van  tn 
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tU  toUg  tot  in  ha  graf  ("  Three  Men  from  the  Cradle  to  the  Grave/' 
x86z),  in  which  he  propounded  radical  and  httmanitarian  views. 
The  songs  of  Julius  Vuykteke  (1836-1903)  are  full  of  liberal  and 
patriotic  ardour;  but  his  later  life  was  devoted  to  politics  rather 
than  literature.  He  had  been  the  leading  spirit  of  a  students' 
association  at  Ghent  for  the  propagation  of  "flcnUngant "  views, 
and  the  "  Willemsfonds "  owed  much  of  its  success  to  his 
energetic  co-operation.  His  Uit  ket  studenUn  leoen  appeared  in 
1868,  and  his  poems  were  collected  in  x88x.  The  poems  of 
Mme  van  Ackcre  (1803-1884),  nie  Maria  Doolaeglxe,  were 
modelled  on  Dutch  originals.  Joanna  Courtmans  (x8x  1-1890), 
nU  Berchmans,  owed  her  fame  rather  to  hef  tales  than  her 
poems;  she  was  above  all  a  moralist,  and  her  fifty  tales  are 
sermon^  on  economy  and  the  practical  virtues,  Other  poets 
were  Emmanuel  Hid  (f.v.)*  author  of  comedies,  opera  libretti 
and  some  admirable  songs;  the  abb£  Guido  Geaelle  (X830-Z899), 
who  wrote  religious  and  patriotic  poems  in  the  dialect  of  West 
Flanders;  Lodewijk  de  Koninck  (b.  X838),  who  attempted  a 
great  epic  subject  in  Mensckdon  Veriest  (1872);  J.  M.  Dautien- 
berg  (1808-1869),  author  of  a  volume  of  charming  Vclksliederen, 
The  best  of  Dautzenberg's  work  is  contained  in  the  posthumous 
volume  of  X869,  published  -by  his  son-in-law,  Frans  de  Cort 
(X834-X878),  who  was  himself  a  song-writer,  and  translated  songs 
from  Bums,  from  Jasmin  and  from  the  German.  The  Makamen 
en.  Gkaxden  (x866),  adapted  from  Rttckert's  version  of  Hariri, 
and  other  volumes  by  "Jan  Ferguut"  (J.  A.  van  Droogen- 
broeck,  b.  X835)  show  a  growing  preoccupation  with  form,  and 
with  the  work  of  Theodoor  Antheunis  (b.  1840),  they  prepare 
the  way  for  the  ingenious  and  careful  workmanship  of  the 
younger  school  of  poets,  of  whom  Charles  Polydore  de  Mont  is 
the  leader.  He  was  bom  at  Wambeke  In  Brabant  in  X857,  and 
became  professor  in  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts  at  Antwerp. 
He  introduced  something  of  the  ideas  and  methods  of  con- 
temporary French  writers  into  Flemish  verse;  and  explained 
his  theories  in  X898  in  an  InUiding  tot  de  Pobie,  Among  Pol 
de  Mont's  numerous  volumes  of  verse  dating  from  X877  onwards 
are  Claribella  (1893),  ^^^  I^  (1894),  which  contains  amongst 
other  things  a  curious  "  UU  de  Legende  van  Jeschoeo-ben-Jossef" 
a  version  of  the  gospel  story  from  a  Jewish  peasant. 

Mention  ^ould  also  be  made  of  the  history  of  Ghent  (Gent 
tan  den  proegsten  Tijd  tot  keden^  x88a-x889)  of  Frans  de  Potter 
(b.  X834),  and  of  the  art  criticisms  of  Max  Rooscs  (b.  1839), 
curator  of  the  Plontin  museiim  at  Antwerp,  and  of  Julius  Sabbe 
(b.  X846). 

See  Ida  van  DOringsfeld.  Von  der  Sckdde  bis  Mur  Haas.  Das 
teistig^e  Leben  der  Vlamingtn  (Leipzig,  3  vols.,  1861);  J.  Stechcr, 
Histoire  de  la  littirature  rUerlandaise  en  Belnque  (1886) ;  Geschiedenis 
der  Vlaamsche  LeUerkunde  roi»  hetjaar  iBjo  lot  keden  (1899),  by 
Theodoor  Coopman  and  L.  Scharpe ;  A.  de  Koninck,  Bibliograpkie 
nationale  (3  vols.,  1886-1807);  And  Histoire  p^itique  et  liUiraire  du 
mouvement  fiamand  (189^),  by  Paul  Hamelius.  The  VUiamuke 
BibliographUt  issued  by  tne  Flemish  Academy  of  Ghent,  by  Frans 
de  Potter,  contains  a  list  of  publications  between  1830  and  1890; 
and  there  u  a  good  deal  of  information  in  the  excellent  Biotrapktsck 
tMordenboeck  aer  Noord-  en  Zuid-  Nederlandsche  LeUerkunde  (1878) 
of  Dr  W.  J.  A.  Huberts  and  others.  (E.  G.) 

FLBNSBURO  (Danish,  Flensborg)^  a  seaport  of  Germany,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Hobtdn,  at  the  head  of  the 
Fknsburg  Fjord,  20  m.  N.W.  from  Schleswig,  at  the  junction 
of  the  main  line  Altona-Vamdrap  (Denmark),  with  branches 
to  Kiel  and  GlUcksburg.  Pop.  (1905)  48,922.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  Nikolai  Kirche  (built  X390,  restored 
1894),  with  a  spire  295  ft.  high ;  the  Marienkirche,  also  a  medieval 
church,  with  a  lofty  tower;  the  hiw  courts;  the  theatre  and  the 
exchange.  There  are  two  gymnasia,  schoob  of  marine  engineer- 
ing,  navigation,  wood-carving  and  agriculture.  The  cemetery 
contains  the  remains  of  the  Danish  soldiers  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Idstcdt  (25th  of  July  1850),  but  the  colossal  Lion  monument, 
erected  by  the  Danes  to  commemorate  their  victory,  was  removed 
to  Berlin  in  1864.  Flensburg  is  a  busy  centre  of  trade  and 
Industry,  and  is  the  most  important  town  In  what  was  formerly 
the  duchy  of  Schleswig.  It  possesses  excellent  wharves,  does  a 
large  import  trade  in  coal,  and  has  shipbuilding  yards,  breweries, 
distilleries,  cloth  and  paper  faaories,  glasa-worlu,  copper-works. 


soap-works  and  rice  mills.  Its  former  extensive  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  has  hitdy  suffered  owing  to  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  the  North  Sea  ports,  but  it  is  still  largdy  engaged  in  the 
Greenland  whale  and  the  oyster  fisheries. 

Flensburg  was  probably  founded  in  the  X2th  century.  It 
attained  munidpal  privil^es  in  X284,  was  frequently  pillaged 
by  the  Swedes  after  X643,  and  in  1848  became  the  capital,  under 
Danish  rule,  of  Schleswig. 

See  Hokit,  Flensburg  frOker  undjetst  (1884). 

FLERS,  a  manufacturing  town  of  north-western  France,  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Domfiont,  and  department  of  Ome,  on 
the  Vdre,  4X  m.  S.  of  Caen  on  the  railway  to  LavaL  Pop.  (1906) 
xx,x88.  A  modem  church  in  the  Romanesque  style  and  a. 
restored  chAteau  of  the  xsth  century  are  its  principal  buildings. 
There  is  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators, 
a  communal  college  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France.  Flers 
is  the  centre  of  a  cotton  and  linen-manufacturing  region  which 
indudes  the  towns  of  Cond6-sur-Noireau  and  La  Fert£-Mac£. 
Manufactures  are  very  important,  and  indude,  besides  cotton 
and  linen  fabrics,  of  which  the  annual  value  is  about  £1,500,000^ 
drugs  and  chemicals;  there  are  large  brick  and  tile  works,  flour 
mills  and  dyeworks. 

FLETA,  a  treatise,  with  the  sub-title  sen  Commeniarius  jurir 
Anglicani,  on  the  common  law  of  England.  It  appears,  from 
internal  evidence,  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  about  the  year  X290.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  poor  imitation 
of  Bracton.  The  author  is  supposed  to  have  written  it  during 
his  confinement  in  the  Fleet  prison,  hence  the  name.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  was  one  of  those  judges  who  were  im- 
prisoned for  malpractices  by  Edward  I.  Fleta  was  first  printed 
by  J.  Sdden  in  1647,  with  a  dissertation  (2nd  edition,  X685). 

FLBTCHER,  AUCB  CUNNINGHAM  (1845-  ),  American 
ethnologist,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1845.  She 
studied  the  remains  d  liidian  dvilization  in  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleys,  became  a  member  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America  in  1879,  and  worked  and  lived  with  the 
Omahas  as  a  representative  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Harvard  University.  In  1883  she 
was  appointed  spedal  agent  to  allot  lands  to  the  Omaha  tribes, 
in  1884  prepared  and  sent  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  an 
exhibit  showing  the  progress  of  dvilization  among  the  Indians  of 
North  America  in  the  quarter-century  previous,  in  x886  visited 
the  natives  of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  on  a  mission 
from  the  commissioner  of  education,  and  in  X887  ^^^s  United 
States  special  agent  in  the  distribution  of  landi  among  the 
Winnebagoes  and  Nez  Perc^  She  was  made  assistant  in 
ethnology  at  the  Peabody  Museum  in  1882,  and  received  the 
Thaw  fellowship  in  X891 ;  was  president  of  the  Anthropological 
Sodety  of  Washington  and  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society, 
and  vice-president  of  the  American  Assodation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science;  and,  working  through  the  Woman's  National 
Indian  Association,  introduced  a  system  of  making  small  loans 
to  Indians,  wherewith  they  might  buy  land  and  houses.  In 
x888  she  published  Indian  Education  and  CivUizatipn,  a  spedal 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In  1898  at  the  Congress 
of  Musidans  held  at  Omaha  during,  the  Trans-Mississippi  Ex- 
position she  read  "  several  essays  upon  the  songs  of  the  North 
American  Indians ...  in  illustration  of  which  a  number  of 
Omaha  Indians . . .  sang  their  native  melodies."  Out  of  this 
grew  her  Indian  Story  and  Song  from  North  America  (1900), 
illustrating  "  a  stage  of  development  antecedent  to  that  in  which 
culture  music  appeared." 

PLETCHBR,  ANDREW,  of  Saltoun  (1655-17x6),  Scottish 
politician,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Robert  Fletcher  (1625- 
X664),  and  was  bom  at  Sahoun,  the  modem  Salton,  in  East 
Lothian.  Educated  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  who  was  then  the  parish  minister  of  Saltoun,  be 
completed  his  education  by  spending  some  years  in  travel  and 
study,  entering  public  life  as  member  of  the  So>ttish  parliament 
which  met  in  x68x.  Possessing  advanced  political  ideas.  Fletcher 
was  a  fearless  and  active  opponent  of  the  measures  introduced 
by  John  Maitland,  duke  of  Lauderdale,  the  representative  of 
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dharles  H.  in  Scotland,  and  Us  successor,  the  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  King  James  II.;  but  he  left  Scotland  about  X682, 
subsequently  spending  some  time  in  Holland  as  an  associate 
of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  other  malcontents. 

Although  on  grounds  of  prudence  Fletcher  objected  to  the 
rising  of  1685,  he  accompanied  Monmouth  tothe  west  of  England, 
but  left  the  army  after  killing  one  of  the  duke's  trusted  advisers. 
This  Incident  is  thus  told  by  Sir  John.Daliymple: 

**  Being  sent  upon  an  expedition,  and  not  esteeming  times  of 
danger  to  be  times  of  ceremony,  he  had  fleized  for  his  own  riding  the 
horse  of  a  country  gentleman  (the  mayor  of  Lynne)  which  stood 
ready  equipt  for  its  master.  The  master  hearing  this  ran  in  a  passion 
to  Fletcher,  gave  him  opprobrious  langua^,  shook  hu  cane  and 
attempted  to  strikp.  Fletcher,  though  rigid  m  the  duties  of  morality, 
yet  having  been  accustomed  to  foreign  services  both  by  sea  and 
land  in  which  he  had  acquired  high  ideas  of  the  honour  oil  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman  and  of  the  affront  of  a  cane,  pulled  but  his  pbtol 
and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  The  action  was  unpopular  in 
countries  where  such  refinements  were  not  understood.  A  clamour 
was  raised  against  it  among  the  people  of  the  country,  in  a  body 
they  waited  upon  the  duke  with  their  complaints;  and  he  was  forced 
to  desire  the  only  soldier  and  almost  the  only  man  of  parts  in  his 
army,  to  abandon  him." 

Another,  but  less  probable  account,  represents  Fletcher  as 
quitting  the  rebel  army  because  he  disapproved  of  the  action  of 
Monmouth  in  proclaiming  himself  king. 

His  history  during  the  next  few  years  is  rather  obacore. 
He  probably  travelled  in  Spain,  and  fought  against  the  Turks 
in  Hungary;  and  having  in  his  absence  lost  his  estates  and  been 
sentenced  to  death,  he  joined  William  of  Orange  at  the  Hague, 
and  returned  to  Scotland  in  1689  in  consequence  of  the  success 
of  the  Revolution  of  x688.  His  estates  were  restored  to  him; 
and  he  soon  became  a  leading  member  of  the  **  dub,"  an  organiza^ 
tion  which  aimed  at  reducing  the  power  of  the  crown  in  Scotland, 
and  in  general  an  active  opponent  of  the  English  government. 
In  1703,  at  a  critical  stage  in  the  histoiy  of  Scotland,  Fletcher 
again  becanae  a  member  of  the  Scottish  parliament.  The  failure 
of  the  Darien  expedition  had  aroused  a  strong  feeling  of  resent- 
ment against  England,  and  Fletcher  and  the  national  party 
seized  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  independence 
for  their  country. 

His  attitude  in  this  matter,  and  also  to  the  proposal  for  the 

union  of  the  two  crowns,  is  thus  described  by  a  writer  in  the  third 

edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica>-^ 

**  The  thought  of  England's  domineering  over  Scotland  was  what 
his  generous  soul  could  not  endure.  The  uidignities  and  oppression 
which  Scotland  lay  under  galled  him  to  the  heart,  so  tnat  in  his 
learned  and  elaborate  discourses  he  exposed  them  with  undaunted 
Courage  and  pathetical  elo(^uenoe.  In  that  great  event,  the  Union, 
he  performed  essential  service.  He  got  the  act  of  security  pasMd, 
which  declared  that  the  two  crowns  should  not  pass  to  the  same  head 
till  Scotland  was  secured  in  her  liberties  civil  and  religious.  There- 
fore Lord  Godolphin  was  forced  into  the  Union,  to  avoid  a  civil  war 
after  the  queen's  demise.  Although  Mr  Fletcher  disapproved  of  some 
of  the  articles,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  frame  of  the  Union,  yet,  as 
the  act  of  security  was  his  own  work,  he  had  all  the  merit  of  that 
important  transaction." 

Sioon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union  Fletcher  retired 
from  public  life.  Employing  his  abilities  in  another  direction, 
he  did  a  real,  if  homely,  service  to  his  country  by  introducing 
from  Holland  machinery  for  sifting  grain.  He  died  unmarried 
in  London  in  September  1716. 

Contemporaries  speak  very  highly  of  Fletcher's  integrity,  but 
ht  was  also  choleric  and  impetuous.  Burnet  describes  hka  as 
"  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  great  parts  and  many  virtues,  but  a 
most  violent  republican  and  extremely  passionate."  In  appear- 
ance he  was  "  a  low,  thin  man,  of  a  brown  complexion;  full  of 
fire;  with  a  stem,  sour  look."  Fletcher  was  a  fine  scholar  and 
a  graceful  writer,  and  both  his  writings  and  speeches  afford 
bright  glimpses  of  the  manners  and  state  of  the  country  in  his 
lime.  His  chief  works  are:  A  Discourse  of  Government  relating 
to  Militias  (1698);  Two  Discourses  concerning  the  Affairs  oj 
Scotland  (1698);  and  An  Account  of  a  Conversation  concerning 
a  right  regulation  of  Governments  for  the  common  good  of  Mankind 
(1704).  In  Two  Discourses  he  suggests  that  the  ntmierous 
vagrants  who  infested  Scotland  should  b^  brought  into  com- 
pulsory and  hereditary  servitude;  and  in  iln  Account,  of  a 
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Conversation  occurs  his  well-known  remark,  "  I  knew  a  very 
wise  man  so  much  of  Sir  Christopher's  (Sir  C.  Musgrave)  senti- 
ment, that  he  believed  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the 
ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should^make  the  laws  of  a  nation." 

The  Political  Works  of  Andrew  Fletcher  were  published  in  London 
in  1737.  See  D.  S.  Erakine,  i  ith  eari  of  Buchan,  Essay  on  the  Lives 
of  Fletcher  of  Salloun  and  the  Poet  Thomson  (1792);  J-  H.  Burton, 
liistory  of  Scotland,  vol..  viii.  (Edinburgh,  1905) ;  and  A.  Lang, 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  (Edinburgh,  1907). 

FLETCHER,  GILES  (c.  x 548-16x1),  English  author,  son  of 
Richard  Fletdher,  vicar  of  Cranbrook,  Kent,  and  father  of  the 
poets  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher,  was  born  in  1548  or  X549. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
taking-his  B. A.  degree  in  x  569.  He  was  a  fellow  of  his  qjMege^nd 
was  made  LL.D.  in  158  x.  In  1580  he  had  married  Joan  Sheaf e 
of  Cranbrook.  In  that  year  he  was  commissary  to  Dr  Bridg- 
water, chancellor  of  Ely,  and  in  1585  he  sat  in  parliament  for 
Winchelsea.  He  was  employed  on  diplomatic  service  in  Scotland, 
Germany  and  Holland,  and  in  X588  was  sent  to  kussia  to  the 
court  of  the  czar  Theodore  with  instructions  to  conclude  an 
alliance  between  EngUnd  and  Russia,  to  restore  English  trade; 
and  to  obtain  better  conditions  for  the  English  Russia  Company, 
The  factor  of  the  company,  Jerome  Horsey,  had  alrtody  obtained 
large  concessions  throng  iht  favour  of  the  protector,  Boris 
Godunov,  but  when  Dr  Fletcher  reached  Moscow  in  1588  he 
found  that  Godunov's  interest  was  alienated,  and  that  the  Russian 
government  was  contemplating  an  alliance  with  Spain.  The 
envoy  was  badly  lodged,  and  treated  with  obvious  contempt, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  forward  letters  to  England,  but  the 
Enjslish  victory  over  the  Armada  and  his  own  indomitable 
patience  secured  among  other  advantages  for  English  traders 
exclusive  rights  of  trading  on  the  Volga  and  their  security  from 
the  infliction  of  torture.  Fletcher's  treatment  at  Moscow  was 
later  made  the  subject  of  formal  complaint  by  Qaeea  Elizabeth. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1589  in  company  with  Jerome 
Horsey,  and  in  159X  he  published  Of  the  Russe  Commonwealth^ 
Or  Maner  of  Government  by  the  Russe  Emperour  (commonly  called 
The  Emperour  of  Moskovia)  with  the  manners  and  fashions  of  the 
people  of  that  Countrey,  In  this  comprehensive  account  of 
Russian  geography,  government,  law,  methods  of  warfare, 
cbiuch  and  manners,  Fletcher,  who  states  that  he  began  to 
arrange  his  material  during  the  return  journey,  doubtless 
received  some  assistance  from  the  longer  experience  of  his 
travelling  companion,  who  also  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  travels, 
published  in  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes  (1626).  The  Russia  Company 
feared  that  the  freedom  of  Fletcher's  criticisms  would  give 
offence  to  the  Muscovite  authorities,  and  accordingly  damage 
their  trade.  The  book  was  consequently  suppressed,  and  was 
not  reprinted  in  its  entirety  until  1856,  when  it  was  edited  from 
a  copy  of  the  original  edition  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  with  an 
introduction  by  Mr  Edward  A.  Bond. 

Fletcher  was  appointed  "Remembrancer"  to  the  city  of 
London,  and  an  extraordinary  master  of  requests  in  1596,  and 
became  treasurer  of  St  Paul's  in  1597.  He  contemplated  a 
history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Burgbley  he  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  begin  with  an 
account  from  the  Protestant  side  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Ann  Boleyn.  But  personal  difficulties  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan.  He  had  become  security  to  the  exchequer  for 
the  debts  of  his  brother,  Richard  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London, 
who  died  in  1596,  and  was  only  then  saved  from  imprison- 
ment by  the  protection  of  the  earl  of  Essex.  He  was  actually 
in  prison  ixL  .x6ox,  when  he  addressed  a  somewhat  ambiguous 
letter  to  Burghley  from  which  it  itaay  be  gathered  that  his  prime 
offence  had  been  an  allusion  to  Essex's  disgrace  as  being  the  work 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Fletcher  was  employed  in  16 10  to 
negotiate  with  Dexunark  on  behalf  of  the  "  Eastland 
Merchants,"  and  he  died  next  year,  and  was  buried  on  the  11  tb 
of  March  in  the  parish  of  St  Catherine  Colman,  London 

The  Russe '  Commonwealth  was  issued  in  an  abridged  form  in 
Hakluyfs  Principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  &c.  (vol.  i.  p.  473*  ed.  of 
1598),  a  somewhat  completer  version  in  Purckas  kis  Ptlgrimes 
(pt.  iiL  ed.  1625),  also  as  History  of  Russia  in  1643  and  1657. 
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PLBTCHBE,  OILB  (c.  1534-i^ij),  Eosliib  poet,  yoODger 
■ODoftbti  preceding,  wu  bom  about  I  s84.  Fuller  ia  hl«  Wiiriiia 
i^£ii|toiHfi^ritliubc«uautlve<ifLao(1oD^udHuedDC*led 
M  WtMiiiinHef  idiooL  From  (beie  be  went  to  Tcinity  CoIIeie, 
Cambridfe,  abac  be  took  hli  BA.  degree  In  1606,  and  became 
kiidD(wfelowo<lii>eaUegein  ifoS.  He  waa  reader  Id  Creel 
fnmmir  {1S15)  andlnGre^  language  (t6i8).  In  i6aj  be  cos 
iributed  >  poem  m  tbe  deatli  of  Queen  Eliiabtth  to  Smni' 
ley.  Hii  gretl  poem  of  Ckrisfs  Viclotj  appeared  in  1610,  uii 
411 1611  be  edited  Ibe  JtnuiiU  of  hu  crmain  Nathaniel  Fo< 
It  ii  not  known  la  wbU  year  he  wai  ordained,  but  hiaicniv 
St  Uuy'i  were  ftmou.  Fuller  lelli  ua  ibat  the  praytr  before 
tbe  MnnonwuacontiaiXKii  allegory.  He  left  Cambridge  about 
i6ig,  and  MXHi  ilia  leceived,  It  Ii  BuppoKd  [rom  Fnnda  Bacon, 
*  tbe  rectory  of  Aldeiton,  on  tbe  Suffolk  coast,  where  "  bii  doimiih 
■nd  low-patted  paiiihtonerB , . .  valued  not  tbor  paalor 
according  10  hit  worth;  wbidi  dispoaed  him  to  melancholy 
and  hastened  hia  diuoluticn."  (Fuller,  Worlkm  •>/  Engtaad, 
ed.iail,vaLlip.8i).  Hiilaitwork.T'jUAinAif  s/liel'aitiM 
appeared  In  the  year  of  hii  death  (161]}. 

Tbe  principal  work  by  which  GUb  Fletcher  fa  known  Ii 
Cbisfl  VUUrii  and  Triumph,  in  Heaten,  in  EarUi,  ner  and 
afUr  Dealk  (1610).  An  editloD  In  1640  containa  leven  full-page 
iUiutrative  engnvinp  by  G»rge  Tate.  It  it  in  lour  canlu 
and  it  qiic  In  dcadsD.  Tbe  £nt  onto,  "  CbriiL't  Victory  in 
Heaven,"  repreienlt  a  ditpule  in  beaveo  belwecD  Jutttce  and 
Mercy,  ■■"■■"'"e  the  ftctt  o(  Cbrisl't  life  on  earth;  the  second, 
"  Chriti'i  Victory  on  Earth."  dealt  with  an  aliegoiical  account 
of  tbe  'nmpUtloD;  the  third,  "  Chrlil't  Triumph  ovu  Death," 
treat*  of  the  Pat^n;  and  the  fourtb,  "  Chriil't  Triumph  after 
Death,"  treating  of  tbe  Bewneclion  and  Atcentioo,  condudei 
vilh  aft  >0ection*te  eulogy  of  hia  brother  Fbineat  Fletcher 
(f.t.)  >i  "  Tbynilit."  Tbe  metre  it  an  eigbt-line  iiania  owing 
tometbinc  to  Spenier.  The  £nt  five  lines  rhyme  ababb,  and 
the  ilann  condudet  with  a  rhyming  triplet,  returning  the  conceit 
wldcb  nciriy  every  veiie  embodiet.  Giles  Fletcher,  like  his 
btotbec  FfateeU,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  was  I  dole 
follower  ot  Spenser.  In  hia  very  belt  patatgo  GUet  Fletcher 
Bltiini  lo  a  rich  melody  which  charmed  the  eu  of  Milton,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  borrow  very  contiderably  from  tbe  CVjjJV 
ViOery  and  Triumph  hi  bit  Parodist  Siealncd.  Fletcher  lived 
In  an  age  which  r^arded  at  models  the  poeml  of  Marini  and 
Gongora,  and  hia  concdtt  arc  tometimet  grotesque  in  connckion 
with  (he  tacrednes  of  hk  nibfect.  But  when  be  it  omied  away 
by  hii  Ibeme  and  torgeti  10  be  iagenious,  he  itlaioi  great 
•olemnity  and  barmooy  of  ttyk.  Hit  docriplioat  of  tbe  Lady 
of  Vain  Delight,  in  tbe  aecond  tanta,  and  of  Justice  and  of 
Mercy  in  tbe  Grtt.  are  worked  out  wiib  much  beamy  oI  detail 
bto  lepuate  picture!,  In  the  manner  of  tbe  Paav  Quetm. 

Gila  FTeicbec'i  poem  wat  edited  (i868)  for  the  FkOiT  WerOia 
liiran,  and  (iStS)  lor  Uk  ^rJ7  fnfjiili  PseU  by  Dr  A.  B.  Groun. 
It  it  dig  rrprinied  for  Tit  Ancitnt  and  Uodm  Library  1^  Tint- 
latioU  LiUralMrt  (lUt),  and  la  R.  Cattermole'i  and  K.  StebtHog'i 
2bcn4Claiiici(i8M.&c.)vid,  10.  In  the  library  of  King'i  College, 
Cambridge,  U  >  MS.  AlfdH  Ftldaii  tmia  totUa  Lamnlalianum 


ABTCRBB,  JOHK  WIUJA>  (t7>^i7S5),'En|£>b  dMat, 
mi  bom  U  Nyon  In  SwiticiUnd  on  the  iitb  of  Septembist 
i;t9,  hit  original  dame  being  ot  za  P'*""*»t  He  ww 
educated  at  Geaen,  but,  ptefeniag  an  army  career  to  a  derical 
one,  went  to  lisbotf  and  ealitted.  An  accident  prevented  hii 
aailiDg  with  hia  reghaeut  to  Biaal,  and  afts  a  viriE  to  Fliaden; 
when  an  uncle  aSetnttO  MCuie  ■  omnmiMlon  foe  Um,  be  wnot 
to  En^and,  picked  up  tba  language,  and  in  1751  becaiae  tutct 
ia  a  Shropihire  bunHy.  Here  be  cuu  opdet  Ibe  influence  of 
tbe  new  Metbodlit  pieidien,  and  in .  17S7  took  orden,  bdag 
ordained  by  Ibe  bUlbp'  of-  Bangor.  He  cAes  pteadicd,  witli 
John  Wcdq>  and  for  Um,  and  tiecame  known  ai  a  fervent 
topportecofuiereriviL  .-Rdniing  tbe  wealthy  UvingoIDunbam, 
be  iccqMed  tbe  bumble  one  of  Uadeley,  where  for  twenly-Gvs 
yon  (i;6o-47g5)  he  lived  and  worked  with  unique  devotioa  lad 
zeaL  Fletcher  waa  ona  of  the  few  parish  clergy  who  undentood 
.Wesley  ami  hia  wo^  yet  be  nevo*  wrote  or  aaid  anytblng 
inconsistent  with  hia  own  Andean  poaltioo.  In  Ibeoloc  ba 
upheld  the  Arminian  against  the  Calvinitt  position,  but  ilwaya 
idtfL-COarte^  and  faimest;  hit  resignation  on  doctiinal  grounda 
of  the  superintendent  (176^-1771)  of  tbe  coutateaiof  Hunting 
don*a  college  at  Trcvecca  left  nounpieatantnesa.  Theoutilandinf 
feature  of  hit  life  wat  a  Iraniparent  aimplidly-aBd  "'"'"""t 
of  spirit,  and  the  Ecttimony  of  hia  contemporadei  to  hia  godlincii 
is  unanimous,  Wesley  preached  hit  funeral  sermon  from  tbi 
wordt  "  Mark  the  perfect  man."  South^  laid  that  "  no  aga 
ever  provided  a  man  of  more  fervent  piety  .Or  more  perfect 
charity,  and  no  church  ever  posietied  a  more  apoUoUc  minister." 
confined  to  hit  own  country,  for  it  li  laid 
I  challenged  lo  produce  a  cbancter  u  perfect 
at  that  ol  Christ,  at  once  mentioned  Eletcba  of  Uadtfay,  H* 
led  on  tho  14th  of  August  1785. 

ComplFic  rdilioiia  of  bi*  worn  wete  publlihcd  la  1S03  and  1l36* 
be  chid  of  tbcin.  written  agiinM  Calfisltai,  are  Pirn  Clwll  M 
'  i,StriptMr4Sciliiiipn^llitGMtfCtipilTi  ' 
-■•  -*  ^  PniJ._  S»_Uvei  by  J._WeJey  ^»6) 
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,-  ,  D.J-  ,-. — ^..  '-- '— (/tkjjjilCnUafj.  pp.3»t,4ij(i»69). 
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FUTCHBR,  PHDrSU  (1589-10501,  ui^ttn  poet,  euer  10a 
of  Dr  Gilet  Fletcher,  and  biother  of  Gila  tbe  younger,  notiod 
above,  wta  bom  at  Cranbrook,  Kent,  aiui  wat  baptbed  On  tbe 
8Ih  of  April  1581.  He  wat  admitted  a  tcholar  of  Eini,  and  in 
ifioo  entered  King"!  College,  Cambridge.  He  gndnated  BjL 
[a  1604,  and  MA.  in  1608,  and  wat  one  ol  Ibe  ccmtilhtttat  tD 
Strrcw'i  Joy  U6oj).  His  putonl  drama,  floftfct  er  PtlMMjr 
(pr.  1631]  wu  written  (1614)  for  perfonnance  btfon  Jttatt  h, 
but  only  produced  after  the  king'i  departure  at  King')  CoOtge. 
He  bad  been  ordained  piieat  aod  before  1611  became  a  leOow 
of  his  college,  but  he  left  Cambridge  before  1616,  ^ifiaiently 
certain  emoluraents  were  retuMd  Um.  He  bccaow 
to  Sir  Henry  WiUou^by,  wbo  preeented  bim  IB  l(» 
Etoty  ot  Hilgay,  Norfolfc,  where  he  married  and  spent 
(rf  his  life.  In  1617  be  published  LtaulM,  td  Kitu 
Tie  LaauU  or  ApeOyeiMt,  two  parallel  poani  [n 
Latin  and  English  furiously  attacUng  the  Jcndti.  Dr  Gnaait 
taw  in  this  worii  one  of  the  aourcei  of  IClton'i  conception  of 
Satan.  Next  year  appeared  an  erotic  poem,  Briuaiai  Ida, 
rilh  Edmund  Spenser's  name  on  the  title-page.  It  is  certainly 
lot  by  Spenser,  and  is  printed  by  Dr  Grotart  with  the  worts 
if  I>hlneat  Fletcher.  Sicelidei,  1  play  acted  at  King's  CoUegB 
II 1614,  Hat  printed  in  i6ji.  In  i6j>  appeared  two  tbcolo^cil 
•tote  treltitet,  T/u  Way  It  BIcindiiai  tnd  Joy  in  TriMatitK, 
nd  in  ifijj  hit  ma^Hm  ipui.  The  PnrpU  Idand.  Tbe  book  was 
ledicated  to  hit  friend  Edward  Benlowea,  and  Induded  bin 
Piiialerie  EdafI  tnd  eUilr  Paelital  UiiaBeiaa.  He  died  In 
'  '  iiwillbeingpiovedbybiiwidow  on  tbe  ijthof  December 
year.  T)U  Fnrpk  Iiiand,  arUit  JiU  ej Hon,  Is  a  poem 
in  twelve  ctntotdeKritnog  in  cumbrous  allegory  the  physcJogkal 
structure  of  Ibe  human  body  sod  the  mmd  of  man.  The  in- 
lellectuiJ  qualities  are  peraonifed,  while  tbe  veins  an  riven, 
the  bones  ibe  mountains  of  the  island,  the  whole  analogy  being 
'Led  out  with  great  ingenuity,  lie  manner  of  Spenser  Is 
preserved  throughout,  but  Fletcher  luver  lost  sl^t  of  hit  mooi 
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aim  to  lose  himielf  in  di'sressioiis  like  those  of  the  Faerie  Qiieeite. 
What  be  gains  in  unity  of  design,  however,  he  more  than  loses 
in  human  interest  and  action.  The  chief  charm  of  the  poem 
lies  in  its  descriptions  of  runl  scenery.  The  Piscatory  Eclogues 
an  pastorals  the  characters  of  which  are  rqNresented  as  fisher 
boys  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam,  and  are  interesting  fortheli^t 
they  cast  on  the  biography  of  the  poet  himself  (Thyrsil)  and 
his  father  (Thelgon).  The  poetry  of  Phineas  Fletcher  has  not 
the  sublimity  sometimes  reached  by  his  brother  Giles.  The 
mannerisms  are  more  pronoimced  and  the  conceits  more  fir- 
fetched,  but  the  vene  is  fluent,  and  Iscks  neither  colour  nor 
music 

A  oomphte  edition  of  hlf  works  U  vols.)  was  privately  printed 
by  Dr  A.  B.  Grosart  (Fuller  Worthies  Library,  1869). 

FLEURAVOB,  BOBBRT  (ni.)  DB  LA  KARCK.  Ssxctatnt 
OS  (i49x~>S37)f  marshal  of  FVance  and  historian,  was  the  son 
of  Robert  IL  dc  la  March,  duke  d  Bouilton,  seigneur  of  Sedan 
and  Fleuxanges,  whose  uncle  was  the  celebrated  Willism  de 
la  March,  "  The  Wild  Boar  of  the  Ardennes."  A  fondness  for 
military  ezerdses  displayed  itself  in  his  earliest  years,  and  at 
the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Louis  XII.,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  count  of  Angoulfme,  afterwards  King  Francis  I. 
In  his  twentieth  year  he  married  a  niece  of  the  cardinal  d'Amboise, 
but  after  three  months  he  quitted  hub  home  to  join  the  Frendi 
army  in  the  Blilancse.  With  a  handful  of  troops  he  threw  himself 
into  Verona,  then  besieged  by  the  Venetians;  but  the  siege  was 
protracted,  and  being  impatient  for  more  active  service,  he 
rejoined  the  army.  He  then  took  part  in  the  relief  of  Mirandola, ' 
besieged  by  the  troops  of  Pope  Julius  IL,  and  in  other  actions 
of  the  campaign.  In  isxa  the  French  being  driven  from  Italy, 
Heuranges  was  sent  into  Flanders  to  levy  a  body  Of  xo,ooo  men, 
in  coomiand  of  which,  -under  h^  iaihet,  he  returned  to  Italy- 
in  15x3,  seized  Alessandria,  and  vigorous  assailed  Novara. 
But  the  French  were  defeated,  and  Fleuranges  narrowly  esci4>ed 
with  his  life,  having  received  more  than  forty  wounds.  He  was 
tescued  by  his  father  and  sent  to  Vercellae,  and  thence  to  Lyons. 
Returning  to  Italy  with  Frauds  I.  in  15x5,  he  distbgwshed 
himself  in  various  affairs,  and  especially  at  BiarignanO,  where 
be  had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  and  contributed  so  powerfully 
to  the  victory  of  the  F^rebch  that  the  king  knighted  him  with 
Us  own  hand.  He  next  took  Cremona,  and  waa  there  called 
home  by  the  news  of  his  father's  illness*  In.  15x9  he  was  sent 
Into  Germany  on  the  difficult  errand  of  indudng  the  electors 
tO'give  their  votes  in  favour  of  Frauds  L;  but  in  this  he  failed. 
The  war  in  Italy  being  rekindled,  Fleuranges  accompanied  the 
king  thither,  fought  at  Pavia  txS2S)»  >nd  was  takoi  prisoner 
with  his  royal  xnaster.  The  emperor,  irritated  by  the  defedion 
of  his  fathdr,  Robert  IL  de  la  llarck,  sent  him  Into  confinement 
in  Flanders,  where  he  remained  for  soine  years.  During  this, 
imprisonment  he  was  created  marshal  of  France.  He  employed 
his  enforced  leisure  in  writing  his  Histoire  des  chases  mimoraUes 
odiseimes  du  rigiie  de  Lctdt  XII  d  de  Frat^ois  I,  de^ms  I4pg 
fusqu*eH  Vam.J52i,  In  this  work  he  designates  himself  Jeune 
AdeetUureux*  Within  a  smaO  Compass  he  gives  many  curious 
and  interesting  detaOs  of  the  time,  writing  only  of  what  he  had 
ieen,  and  m  a  very  simple  but  vivid  style.  Tbe  book  was  first 
published  in  x  73  5,  by  Abb6  Lambert,  who  added  historical  and 
critical  notes;  and-  it  has  been  reprinted  in  several  collectioos. 
Tbd  last  occasion  on  which  Fleuranges  was  engaged  in  active 
•ervice  was  at  the  defence  of  P£ronne,  besieged  by  the  count  of 
Nassau  in  1536.  In  the  following  year  he  heard  of  his  father's 
death,  and  set  out  from  Ambolse  for  his  estate  of  La  March; 
but  he  was  seised  with  illness  at  Longjumeau,  aind  4ie4  there  in 
December' 1537. 

See  hb  own  book  In  the  NemeBe  CoBecHon  des  mhiMres  pow 
$ervir  A  FiUstoin  de  France  (edited  by  J.  F.  Michaud  and  J.  J.  F. 
Pottjoulat,  series  i.  vd.  v.  Pans,  1836  aeq.). 

PLBUR-DB-LU  (Fr.  "  Ifly  flower^,  an  heraldic  device,  vtiy 
widespread  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  all  countries,  but  more 
pazticu]a4y  associated  with  the  foyal  house  of  France.  The 
eoQvtntbnal  fleuxHle-Iis,.  aa  Littr6  sa^  represents  Vny  im- 
peifectly  thxto  fiowen  of  the  white  lily  {liUsm)  Joined  together, 


the  central  one  erect,  and  each  of  the  other  two  curving  outwards. 
The  fleur-Kle-lis  is  a  common  device  in  andent  decoration,  notably 
in  India  and  in  £gypt,where  it  was  the  symbol  of  life  and  resur- 
rection,  the  attribute  of  the  god  Horus.  It  is  common  also  in 
Etruscan  bronses.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  conventional 
fleur-de-lis  was  originally  meant  to  represent  the  lily  or  white 
iria— 4he  flower-de-luce  of  Shakespeare— or  an  anow-head,  a 
spear-head,  an  amulet  fastened  on  date-palms  to  ward  off  the 
evil  eye,  &c.  In  Roman  and  early  Gothic  architecture  the 
ileur<le-lts  b  a  frequent  sculptured  ornament.  As  early  as 
XX  so  three  fleurs-de-lis  were  sculptured  on  the  capitals  of  the 
Chapelle  Saint-Aignan  at  Paris.  The  fleur-de-lis  was  first 
definitdy  connected  with  the  French  monarchy  in  an  ordonnance 
of  Louis  le  Jeune  (c.  1x47),  and  waa  first  figured  on  a  seal  of 
Philip  Augustus  in  xx8o.  The  use  of  the  fleur-de-lis  in  heraldry 
dates  from  the  xath  century,  soon  after  which  period  it  became 
a  very  common  charge  in  France,  England  and  Germany,  where 
every  gentleman  of  coat-armour  d^ired  to  adorn  his  ahidd 
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with  a  loan  from  the  shidd  of  Fhmce,  which  was  at  first  d^axur, 
iemi  defteurs  de  lis  d^an  In  Februav  X3  76  Charles  V.  of  France 
reduced  the  number  of  fleurs-de-lis  to  three  iH  honour  of  the 
Trinity — and  the  kings  of  France  thereafter  bore  d^oKur,  d  trois 
Jleurs  de  lis  d^or,  Thidition  soon  attributed  the.  origin  of  the 
fleur-de-lis  to  Govis,  the  founder  of  the  Frankish  monarchyt 
and  explained  that  it  represented  the  lily  given  to  him  by  an 
angd  at  his  baptism.  Probably  there  waa  as  much  foundation 
for  this  legend  as  for  the  more  rationalistic  explanation  of  William 
Newton  {Display  of  Heraldry,  p.  X45),  that  the  fleur-de-lis  was 
the  figure  oi  a  reed  or  flag  in  blossom,  used  instead  of  asceptre 
at  the  proclamation  of  the  Frankish  kings.  Whatever  be  the 
true  origin  of  the  fleur-de-lis  as  a  conventional  decoration,  it 
is  demonstrably  far  older  than  the  Frankish  monarchy,  and 
history  docs  not  record  the  reason  of  itt  adoption  by  the  royal 
house  of  France,  from  wldch  it  passed  into  common  use  as  an 
heraldic  charge  In  most  Eux^pean  countries.  An  order  of  the 
Lily,  with  a  fleur-de-lis  ioi  badge,  was  established  in  the  Roman 
states  by  Pope  Paul  III.  in  X546;  its  members  were  pledged 
to  defend  the  patrimony  Of  St  Peter  against  the  enemies  of  the 
church.  Another  order  of  the  Lily  was  founded  by  Louis  XVnL 
.in  x8i6,  in  memory  of  the  silver  fleurs-de-lis  which  the  comto 
d'Artois  had  given  to  the  troops  in  18x4  as  docgrations;  it  waa 
abolished  by  the  revolution  of  x83a 

FLEURUS,  a  viUage  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  ol  Hennegau, 
S  m.  N.E.  of  Charleroi,  famous  as  the  scene  of  several  battles. 
The  first  of  these  was  fought  on 'August  19/29,  1623,  between 
the  forces  of  Count  Mansfdd  and  Christian  ot  Brunswick  and 
the  Spaniards  under  Cordovas,  the  latter  being  defeated.  The 
second  is  described  bdow,  and  the  third  and  fourth,  Inddents 
of  Jou/dan's  campaign  of  X794,  under  Fuuch  RBVOLunoNARV 
Waisi  The  ground  immodiatdy  north-east  of  Fleurus  forms 
the  battlefiddof  Ligny  (June  z6,  x8zs)«  for  which  see  Waieuoq 
Campaign.' 

The  second  battle  was  fought  on  the  xst  of  July  X690  between 
45,000  Ftench  under  Francois^Henri  de  Montgomery-Bouteville, 
duke  of  Luxemburg,  and  37*000  allied  Duldi,  Spaniards  and 
Imperialists  under  George  Frederick,  prince  of  WaJdeck.  The 
latter  had  formed  up  fais  axmy  between  Heppignieft  and  St 
Amand  in  what  was  then  considei^  an  ideal  position;  a  double 
barrier  of  marshy  brooks  waa  & -front,  each  flank  toted  on  a 
village,  and  the  space  between,  open  upland,  fitted  his  army 
exactly.  But  Luxemburg,  riding  up  4rith  his  advanced  guard 
.from  Velaine,  deddad,  kiXfX  a  cursory  juxyey  of  the  ground,  to 
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■titck  (be  front  and  both  flatilu  of  the  AOia'  po^lion  al 
jdcdtion  which  fen,  it  any,  geneialt  then  living  would  hm 
to  mate,  and  which  of  iiwlf  pluat  Luiemhutg  [n  the  sao 


rmdpnh        a       ITsooeb    ugh    h  <  m  ond 

lied  up  the  gap  between  hisiwU  and  the  frontal  aitulanl) 
.mg  infantry  around  WagDelje,  and  also  gum  on  the 
uiing  hill  whence  Iheii  Ere  enfiladed  both  halvei  of  the 
iirmyuplDlhelimit  of  their  ranging  power;  At  i  rji. 
lurg  ordered  a  general  attack  of  his  whole  lioe.  He  him- 
Itered  the  avalry  opposi 


in[:ini 

The  led  and  eentre  of  Ihe  French 
in  theit  fint  charge  lost  their  lea 
Chtislophe,  comic  de  CotRuy,  OJ 
jnlhe»rvicc  But  Waldeck,hopi 
■ucccss,  aent  a  paction  of  hit  ri( 
whereitmerclyshircdthefaleofh! 
Only  a  quartet  of  the  cavalry  a 
(Engliab  and  Dutch)  remained  int 


al  Rocroi  fifty  yen 
cavalry,  eager 


uhee 


'  were  promptly  lurrounded. 

cr,  Ueuteoant-Genenl  Jean 
!  of  Ihe  best  cavalry  officer! 
g  to  profit  by  Ihii  momentary 
Lt  wing  towards  St  Amand, 
letl.andthedaywaa  decided, 
d  14  battaliont  of  infantry 
ct,  and  Waldeck  could  do  no 
le  lait  stand  of  the  Spaniards 


Ed  of  the 


in  safety.  The  French 
Id,  and  then  [eturned  to  camp  with  their 
iioircn.  They  had  lost  some  1500  killed, 
lyandBerblerduMeli.ihechiefol  artillcty, 
e  as  many,  as  well  ai  48  guns,  aod  Luiemburg 
id  ISO  coloura  and  ttaodatds  to  decorate  Natre- 
Kc  victory  wat  not  followed  up,. for  Louis  XIV. 
iburg  10  keep  in  line  vilb  oUiei.  French  umic* 


mGoui 


r  leu  duultorr  win  of  m 


in  the  16th  of  Octi 


on  the  Meuie  and  Moselle. 
FLEUHT  [AnaAHAM  Josei 

began  hii  stage  apprenticesh 

at  theheadof  a  company  of  actors  attached  to  the  court  of  King 

Stanlilaua.    After  four  yean  [n  the  provinces,  he  came  to  Paris 

Com6die  Francaise,  although  the  public  was  alow  to  recofiniae 
him  as  the  greatest  comedian  of  his  time.  In  1 743  Fleury,  like 
the  rest  of  his  fellow-players,  was  arrested  in  consequence  of 

he  presentation  of  Laya's  L'j4Af  ^ej /du,  and,  when  liberated, 
appeared  at  various  theatres  until,  in  179a,  he  rejoined  the 

chab  Lta  ed  Comfdie  Francaise.  After  forty  years  of  scrvkc 
be  e  red  n  1S18,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  March  iSii.  He  was 
no  onously  illiterate,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  intectuing 
Mlmoir  ii  FItury  owes  more  to  its  author,  Lafittc,  than  to  the 

FLEOBT.  AHDHI  HBHCULS  DB  (t<;j-i743),  FttDCh 
a  dinai  and  lUtesman,  was  bom  at  Lodtve  (Hfraull)  on  (be 

□d  of  June  1653,  Ihe  son  of  a  collector  of  laies.  Educated 
by  the  Jesuits  in  Paris,  he  entered  Ihe  pHesthood,  and  became 
069  through  the  influence  of  Cudinal  Bonzi.  almoner  to 
Mana  Tbereia,  queen  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  169S  bishi^  of  * 
F  *  us.  Seventeen  years  of  a  country  bishopric  determined 
him  o  seek  a  position  at  court.  He  became  tutor  to  the  king's 
g  ea  grandson  and  heir,  and  in  spite  of  an  apparent  lack  of 

pro  ed  o  be  indestructible.  On  the  death  of  the  regent  Orleanl 
in  7  3  Fleury.  although  already  seventy  years  of  age,  deferred 
ipremacy  by  suggcating  the  appointment  of  Louis 


Henn  duke  of  Bourbo 


Flc 


■n  Louis  XV.  and  bi 
on  Bourbon's  attempt  to  break  through  this  rule  Fleury  retired 

rom   ourt.     Louis  made  Bourbon  recall  the  tutor,  wbo  on  the 
Ih  of  July  1716  took  affairs  into  his  own  bandi,  and  secured 

he  nde  from  court  of  Bourbon  and  of  his  mistress  Madame 
dePne.     He  refused  the  title  of  first  minisler,  but  bisetevation 

0  the  cardinalate  In  that  year  secured  his  precedence  over  tbe 
o  he  m  nistet3.  He  was  naturally  frugal  and  prudent,  and 
earned  hcse  qualities  into  the  adminislratioa,  with  tbe  leanlt 
tha  U  sS-ijjotberewaaaauriilusoi  15,000,000  livres  instead 
0  be  usual  deficit.  loiTifibeGxedtbestaodardofthecurttiicy 
andsecu  edlbecredil  of  the  government  bythe  regular  psyiuent 
thenceforward  of  the  interest  00  the  debt.  By  exacting  forced 
labour  from  the  peasantshegaveFtanccadminble  roads,  though 
at  the  coil  of  rousing  angry  discontent.  During  the  seventeen 
years  of  his  orderly  govemmtmt  the  country  found  time  to 
recuperate  i"    '  ....... 


>f  Louis  XIV.  and  ol 


e  regen 


rased.  Internal  peace  was  only  seriously 
disturbed'  by  tbe  teveiilies  which  Fleury  saw  fit  to  exenisc 
against  the  Janseniits.  He  imprisoned  priests  who  refused  to 
accept  the  bull  UaittnHui,  and  he  met  the  oppcsittoD  of  tbe 
parlement  of  Pari*  by  exiling  forty  of  its  membitt. 

In  foreign  affairs  his  chief  preoccupation  wu  tbe  raaintenuce 
of  peace,  which  was  shared  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  therefore 
led  to  afontinuance  of  the  good  understanding  between  Fruce 
and  England.  It  was  only  with  reluctance  that  he  supported 
the  ambitious  projecU  itf  Elizabeth  Famese,  queca  of  Sp>^, 
in  Itsly  by  guaranteeing  in  1719  the  succession  of  Uon  Carlos 
10  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany.  Fleury  had  economised 
)q  the  army  and  navy,  as  elsewhere,  and  when  in  1733  war  was 
forced  upon  him  be  was  hardly  pn^tared.  He  was  compelled 
by  public  opinion  to  support  the  daims  of  Louis  XV. 's  fat  bei-in- 
law  Stanislaus  LeuciynsU,  ei-klng  of  Poland,  to  the  Polisb 
crown  on  the  death  of  Frederick  Augustus  I.,  against  tbe  Russo- 
Austrian  candidate;  but  the  despatch  of  a  French  eipeditioii 
of  isoomeatoDautigonly  served  to  huniliite  France.  Fleury 
was  driven  by  Chauvelin  to  more  encigciic  measures;  be  con- 
cluded a  close  alliance  with  the  Spanish  Bourbons  and  sent 


FLEURY,  C— FLIEDNER 


Rhine  ind  ui  Italy  KCURd  the  rivoanble  Imni  of  the  treaty 
of  VieBiu  (i;iS-i;3S),  Fnncc  bid  joined  witb  the  other 
ponen  in  guaianlRtng  Ibc  suctenioD  d  Muii  TbenH  under 
the  Pragnutic  unction,  but  oa  the  death  of  Chgrics  VI.  in  1 740 
Fkuty  by  ■  dipkmulic  quibble  founil  an  eicuse  foi  lepudiiling 
hi*  engigemenu,  when  be  found  the  piity  of  wic  supnnie 
in  the  king's  cDunKb.  After  ibc  dituten  of  the  Bobemiin 
cuopiign  he  wniie  in  conSdence  i  humble  letter  to  the  Aiutriin 
fcnen]  Kfinigifgg,  nbo  iminediitely  published  it.  Fleuiy  dii- 
(VDwed  his  own  letter,  and  died  »  (ewdayj  afiet  the  French 
cvicuatioa  of  Prague  on  Ihe  jgth  of  January  rJ4J.  He  hid 
enriched  tbe  royal  library  by  many  valuable  oriental  MSS.,  and 
was  a  member  <^  the  French  Arademy,of  the  Academy  of  Science, 
and  tbe  Academy  of  Inacriptions. 


A.M.  it  FUwr 


(Kambuig.  174*). 

FLEgRT.  CLADDE(iA4o-t7i]),FtencheccleilajIicalhldorian. 
was  born  at  Paris  on  the  6th  ol  December  1640.  DeUined  for 
the  bar,  he  was  educated  at  tbe  aiislocraiic  college  of  Clerniout 
(now  that  of  Louis- le-G rand).  In  1653  he  iras  nominated  an 
advocate  to  tbe  parlcment  of  Paris,  and  for  nine  years  followed 
"'  *  '  '  '  "  ~  be  had  long  been  of  a  reilgioua  disposi- 
Irom  law  to  theology.  He  bad  been 
Louis  XIV.,  ID  1671,  selected  him  as 
tutor  of  tbe  princes  of  Conti,  with  such  success  that  the  lung 
Dcit  entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  the  count  of  Vermandois, 
OM  of  bis  natural  sons,  on  wboie  death  in  i63]  Flcury  nceived 
for  bis  services  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Loc-Dieu,  in  tbe  diocese 
ofRhodei.  In  1684  he  wasappoiotedMb-preceptorof  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy,  of  Anjou,  and  of  Berry,  luid  thus  became  intimately 
associated  with  Finclon,  their  chief  tutor,  la  1696  be  wu 
elected  to  £11  tbe  place  of  La  Bruyire  in  the  French  Academy; 
and  on  the  completion  of  tbe  education  of  tbe  young  princes 
the  king  bestowed  upon  bim  the  rich  priory  of  Argenteuil,  in  the 
diocese  of  Paris  (i;oA).  On  asiumtag  this  benefice  he  resigned, 
with  rare  disinterestednts,  tbit  of  the  abbey  ol  Loc-Dieu. 
About  this  time  he  began  his  gieat  nork,  the  first  ol  the  kind  in 
Prance,  and  one  for  which  be  had  been  collecting  materials 
for  thirty  yean — the  Hisloirt  eidiiioitiqiu.  Fleury's  evident 
intention  was  to  write  a  history  of  the  church  for  all  classes  of 
sociely;  but  at  the  time  in  which  his  great  work  appeared  it 
was  less  religiDO  than  theology  that  absorbed  the  attention  of 
the  clergy  and  tbe  educated  public;  and  bii  work  accordingly 
appealed  to  the  student  rather  than  to  tbe  popular  nader, 
dwelling  as  it  docs  very  particularly  on  questions  ol  doctrine, 
of  discipline,  of  supremacy,  and  of  rivalry  bet«reen  tbe  priest- 
hoodaiid  tbeimpeiulpower.  Neverthelessilhadagreatsucceu. 
Tbe  first  edition,  printed  at  Paris  in  »  volumes  4to,  1691,  was 
followed  by  many  others,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  Btusseb,  in  31  vols.  8vo,  1691,  and  tbit  of  Nismes,  in  15  vols. 
8vo.  177S  to  l^to.  Tbe  work  of  Fleury  only  comes  down  to  tbe 
year  I4t4.  It  was  continued  by  J.  Gaude  Fabre  and  Coujet 
down  to  IS9J,  in  16  vols.  410.  In  coniiJting  Ibe  work  ol  Fleury 
and  its  supplement,  the  general  table  of  conlenit,  published 
by  Rondel,  Puis,  1758,  i  vol.  410,  will  be  found  very  useful 
Translations  have  been  made  of  tbe  entire  work  into  Latin, 
a  and  Italian.    The   Latin  translation,  published   at 


■7S8-.7 


,  8s  vols.  8' 


■ork  down 


1A84.  Fleury,  who  bad  been  appointed  confessor  to  the 
king  Louis  XV.  in  iir&,  because,  as  tbe  duke  ol  Orleans  said, 
be  was  dcitbcr  Jansenist  nor  Moliniit,  nor  Ultnmontanist,  but 
Catb^c.  died  on  the  i4thDf  July  i;i].  Kll  great  leanusg  waa 
equalled  by  the  modest  aimpUctiy  ol  bis  life  and  the  uprightness 
ol  bis  conduct. 

Fleury  left  many  wocki  besides  hit  HiiUnn  ccffjiuHifar.    The 
foUowii^  dcietve  ipRial  nentioD:— ifiiM'nda  Avi(/ra]i(sii.(i674, 


mtlkaic  da  Uaiii  I 


alPariiin  1807.     The  RomanConKrenlianoitht  lndei  condcmnrd 

See  C.  Ernst  Simoneni,  Dcr  Otartittr  tinti  GtiMchliiclirttlitri 
imjim  Uhot  m^  du  in  Sckriflt*  its  AUs  C.  fltury  (Gfittineen. 
1746.  4ta):  C.  F.  P.  Jaeger.  Nclia  ]i.r  C.  flniry.  vmMM  ^ymm, 
AotoiVa  it  l-Miit  (StraBbuig.  1847,  gvo);  ReichUn-Meldeu. 
CuctictU  itl  anilntlamt.  L 

FUEDinR,  THBODOS  (iSoo-i8«4),  German  Protestant 
divine,  was  boro  on  the  iist  of  January  1800  at  Epstein  (near 
Wiesbaden),  tbe  email  village  in  which  his  father  was  pastor. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  univenltics  of  Clesscn  and  Cottingen, 
and  at  tbe  thealoglcal  seminary  ol  Herborn,  and  at  tbe  age  of 
twenty  he  passed  his  final  eiaminatioD.  Alter  a  year  spent 
in  teaching  and  preaching,  in  igii  he  accepted  a  call  Irom  the 
ProlMIanI  church  at  Kaixrswerth,  a  little  town  on  the  Rhine, 
a  few  miles  below  DUtseldorf.  To  bdphis  people  and  to  provide 
an  endowment  for  his  chuicb,  he  undertook  journeys  in  1811 
through  part  of  Germany,  and  then  in  1813  to  Holland  and 
England.    He  met  with  considerable  success,  and  had  oppor- 

in  England  he  made  tbe  acquaintance  of  the  philanthropist 
Eliiabclh  Fry.  The  German  prisons  were  then  m  a  very  bad 
state.  Hie  prisoners  were  huddled  together  in  dirty  rooms, 
badly  fed,  and  left  in  complete  idleness.  No  one  dreamed  of 
instructing  them,  or  of  collecting  statistics  to  form  the  basis 
of  useful  Icgiitatioa  on  the  subject.  Fliedner,  at  Erst  singly, 
undertook  the  work.  Heapplicdforpermission  to  be  imprisoned 
for  some  time,  in  order  that  he  might  look  at  prison  life  Irom  the 
inside.  This  petitton  was  refused,  but  be  was  allowed  to  htdd 
fortnightly  services  in  the  Dosseldorf  prison,  and  to  visit  the 
inmalea  individually.  Those  interested  in  the  subject  banded 
themselves  together,  and  on  the  i8tb  of  June  1816  the  first 
Prison  Society  of  Ceitnany  {Rlitinucli-WesllSlisdKr  Ct]llnt»ii- 
nrn'n)  was  founded.  In  iSjj  Fliedner  opened  in  his  own 
panonage  garden  at  Kaiserswerth  a  lefuge  for  discharged 
female  convicts.  His  circle  of  practical  philanthropy  rapidly 
increased.  The  state  of  the  sick  poor  had  for  some  time  ex- 
cited bis  interest,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  hospitals  might  be 
best  served  by  an  organized  body  of  specially  tiained  women. 
Accordingly  in  1836.  ho  began  the  first  deaconess  house,  and 
the  hospital  at  Kaisciswcrlh.     By  their  ordination  vowj  tbe 

and  the  young;  but  their  engagements  were  not  final — they 
might  leave  their  work  and  letum  to  ordinary  life  if  they  chose. 
In  addition  to  these  institutions  Fliedner  founded  in  i8j5  an 
Infant  school,  then  a  normal  school  for  infant  school  mistresses 
(r8j61,  an  orphanage  for  orphan  girls  of  the  middle  class  (1842), 
and  an  asylum  for  female  lunatics  (1847).  Moreover,  he  assisted 
at  tbe  foundation  and  In  the  management  ol  similar  inslltutiODS, 
not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Id  1849  he  resigned  bis  pastoral  charge,  and  from  1849  r 9  1851 
he  travelled  over  4  large  part  of  Europe,  America  and  the  East 
— the  object  of  his  journeys  being  to  found  "  mother  bouses." 


alsoo 


itabUsbmi 


n  Jerusalem,  and  alter  his 


nople,  Smyrna,  Alexandria  1 


the  Christian  bouse  of 
Dts  in  Berlin  (connected  with  which  other 
:)  and  the  "  house  of  evening  rest  "  lot 
~  '  ■       '     [8ss  Fliedner  received 


retired  deaconesses  at  Kaiscni 

the  degree  ol  doctor  ia  theology 

recognition  rather  ol  bis  practical  activity  than  of  his  theological 

attainments.     Hedled  on  the  4th  of  October  1864,  leaving  behind 

him  over  100  stations  attended  by  430  deaconesses;  and  thcie 

by  1876  bad  increased  to  1 50  witb  an  attendaacc  of  600. 

Fliedner's  son  Fu«  Futnma  (i84S-tt(oO.  after  studyin' 
in  HaHe  and  Tabingen,  became  in  iS7ocbaplaiat 


Madrid.  He  foDowtd  in  hti  falhcr'i  (ootilcpi  by  (oundinf 
Mveril  philanihropic  insiitutioni  in  Spain,  lie  wu  >l»  ihi 
luthoc  of  a  nuirbcr  ol  books,  amonpt  which  was  an  aulo. 
biography.  Ami  niciitcm  Ldxn.     Eiitintiuntia  untf  Er/aluiinte' 

hv>,y 

Tbeodoi  Flkdi 


FLIGHT  AND  FLYING 

iUuMnted  by  «  nfcrenc 


rwjf-«*v^ 


Inmblion  ot  the  Ccrmaa  life  by  C.  Winliwarth  {London, 
S«  alB  C.  Fliedner,  Tluoior  FlitiMn.  ttrur  Abriit  ninri 
•mJ  Wirlmi  (it&ti.,  iSoi).    S«  alK  on  Ricdncr  and  hii 

JTstunnifttDlodnMiiii  (toDdon.  igj7):   Dean  John  S.  Ho  

PtaitMtia  (London,  iSta]:     Tin  &itit  al  Uu  Pun.  tw  E.  C. 
Suphn  (London,  1S71);   W.  F.  Stcvtnva'i  J>rayiiit  aU  WnUmt 


(London,  ittigj. 

FUGHT  and  FLTtHO.  Of  ifae  many 
modera  timcsi  there  are  fev  posoaing  a 
inlenst  thin  Ihal  ol  aerial  navigation  (3 
To  fly  hu  ilwiyi  been  an  object  of  an 
will  tltia  occaiion  luiprise  when  we  lem 
f  fecdom  enjoyed  by  volant  as  compared  with 
The  (ubject  of  aviation  is  admittedly  one  < 
■"-  ---" ■'       ■    '      what  ii 


icientific  prohlema  of 

!  difficulty, 
ani)  i..  ai 


fint  tifhtf  ttl  the  hi^heit  degree  Utopian;  and  yet  there 
thousand)  of  living  crealuia  which  actually  accompliih  thia 

all  Sy  according  to  one  and  the  aame  principle;  and  thia  ii 
ligniGcant  fact,  as  it  lends  to  show  that  the  air  must  be  attacked 
io  a  pajticuiar  way  to  ensure  flight.  It  behoves  ua  then  at  tht 
outset  to  aciutiniae  very  carefully  the  general  configuration  ol 
flying  animals,  and  in  particular  the  size,  shape  and  movementt 
of  their  flying  organs. 

Flying  animals  differ  entirely  from  sailing  ship*  and  from 
balloons,  with  which  they  are  not  unfrequcntly  though  errone- 
ously compared ;  and  a  flying  machine  constnKted  upon  propei 
principles  can  have  nothing  in  conunon  with  either  of  those 
ctEilions.  Tbe  ship  floats  upon  walerand  the  balloon  upon  air; 
but  the  ship  diSea  from  the>alloon,  aod  the  ship  and  the  balloon 

and  air.  raortover,  have  chanclerislics  of  their  own.  The 
analogia  which  connect  the  water  with  the  air,  the  ship  with  the 
balloon,  and  the  (hip  and  the  bulloon  with  the  flying  creature 
and  flying  machine  are  false  analogies.  A  soiling  ship  is  sup- 
ported by  the  water  and  require*  merely  to  b*  pri^wUed;  a 
flying  creature  anda  flying  machine  conitmcted  on  the  living 
type  require  to  be  both  supported  and  propelled.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  water  is  much,  denser  than  air,  and  because 
water  supports  on  its  surface  substances  which  fall  through  air. 
While  water  and  aii  are  both  fluid  media,  they  are  to  be  dis- 
tingiushed  Frotn  each  other  in  the  following  particulars.  Water 
is  comparatively  very  heavy,  inelastic  and  incompressible; 
ai'i  on  the  other  hand,  i>  comparatively  very  tight,  elaatic  and 
compreisible.  If  water  be  struck  with  violence,  the  recoil 
obtained  is  great  when  compared  with  the  recoil  obtained  from 
ait  simitaily  treated.  In  water  we  gel  a  maiimum  recoil  with  a 
minimum  of  displacemeat;  b  air,  on  the  contrary,  we  obtain  a 
minimum  recoil  with  a  naiimum  of  disptacemeot.  Water  and 
air  when  unconEned  yield  readfly  to  pressure.  They  thus  form 
mnatU  fulcra  to  bodies  acting  upon  [hem.  In  order  to  meet 
these  peculiaritit*  the  travelling  organs  of  aquatic  and  flying 
animals  (whether  ihey  be  feci,  fins.  Bippen  or  wings]  art  loade 
not  of  rigid  but  of  elastic  matoials.  The  tnvellhig  organs, 
moreover,  increase  in  siie  in  proportion  to  the  tenuity  of  the  Suid 
to  be  acted  upoiL  The  difference  in  size  of  the  travelling  organs 
of  animals  beconus  very  marked  when  the  land  animals  are 
contrasted  with  the  aquatic,  and  the  aquatic  with  the  aerial, 
aainfig).  i,  1  and  j.  li 

The  peculiuilies  of  water  and  air  as  supporting  ludls  are  well  1 1 


to  swimndng,  dlvfng  and  flying  birds. 

alcty  in  a  backward  direction,  and  so  obtains  a  forward  recoiL 
he  water  supports  the  bird,  and  the  feci  simply  propcL  In 
lis  case  the  bird  is  lighter  than  the  water,  and  the  long  axis  of 
le  body  is  horiwnul  (d  of  fig.  4).  When  the  bird  dives,orfltea 
Oder  water,  the  long  aiis  of  the  body  is  inclined  obliquely  down- 
ardsand[orwards,aod  the  bird  forces  it  self  into  and  beneath  the 
ater  by  the  action  of  its  feet,  orwinpi,  or  both.  In  divingoiiub' 
^uatic  flight  the  leet  strike  upwards  and  backwards,  Ibe  wings 
^wQwards  and  bactwvdi  (A  of  fig.  4).     Inaerial  flying everythiojg 


Fio.  3.— The  Oat  iPiyttoci 


lat  iPiyttocina  jraeilu).  Greatly  opuiied 

riling  eurcmities  adapted  tat  ale. 


cis  of  the  bird  is  inclined  obliquely 
nd  the  wings  strike,  not  downwards 
rBrdsand/«nHrdj(c  offig.4).    These 


is  trvetied.     The  long 
upwards  and  forwards, 

living  and  ffyiog,  and  in  the  direction  o 
D  sub-iqustic  and  aerial  flight,  are  due 
I  heavier  than  the  air  and  lighter  than  the  water. 

The  physical  properties  of  water  and  air  esplain  ii 
aiasure  bow  the  sailing  ship  differs  from  the  baUooo, 
he  latter  diSen  from  the  flying  creature  and'  flying 
onstnjctedon  the  natural  type.  Hie  aailing  ship  is,  a: 
mmersed  in  two  oceans,  viz.  an  ocean  of  water  and  1 
if  air — the  former  being  greatly  heavier  and  denser  than  the 
itter.  The  ocean  of  water  buoys  or  floats  tlic  ahip,  and  the 
cean  of  air,  or  part  of  it  in  motion,  swells  tho  sails  which  propel 
he  ship.  The  moving  air,  which  strikes  the  sails  diroctly,  ssokcs 
he  hull  of  the  vessel  indirectly  and  forces  It  thniu^  the  water, 
rhich,  as  ezplaioed,  is  a  comparatively  dense  fluid-     Wbca  Ibe 
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•hip  ilia  BMlioiiit  OB  b«M«redcitIinby  Clwi>ili*loM,<«b]r  I 
Um  rudder  ikioe,  or  by  both  combined.  A  biUooa  diffen  iroDi 
■  taiUDf  ihjpm  being  imiDcned  in  only  one  oceui,  vii.  (heouu 
ol  air.  It  laembla  the  ihip  id  fluting  upon  tbc  ur,  u  the  (Iiip  I 


I4]i«.    No  nwchint,  hewei 
wb«e(nvdliD(>urfacetir 

ippUed  to  tbe  tit. 
it  wu  fU[^o>ed  ■(  one  time  (hit  the  a. 


The  b*U  and  ume  of  the  besl-flying 
birds. have  no  air  ties.  Sirailai  te- 
marki  are  to  be  made  of  ihe  heated 
air  impruoned  within  the  bonet  o( 
nbiidi.!  Fealhen  even  arc  not 
ntcsury  to  Sigbt.  InsccU  and  halt 
have  DO  feathen,  and  yet  fly  well. 
The  only  facta  ja  nalunl  history 
which  appear  even  indirectly  to 
'  flotation  Ibeoiy  are 
the  prescDce  of  a  iwiauning  bladder 
in  ume  fiihei,  and  the  eiUtence  o< 
membranouv  capansiona  or  pseudo- 
wingj  in-  sirtain  animab,  luch  u 
the  dying  fish,  flying  dragon  and 
flying  aquiireL.  Aa,  however,  Ihe 
(DitDils  lelerrcd  to  do  not  actually 

D  themselvH  (ot  btiti 
'als,  tbey  afford  do  real  support 
theory.  The  s       .■.--- 


utboUpislighlertbulbe  wilcr.  Bui  here  all  analogy 
ceaK9,  The  ihip,  in  virtue  of  iu  being  inmened  in  two  Buidt 
having  different  deuiiies.  can  be  iteeied  and  made  to  tack  about 
in  a  horiiontal  plane  in  any  given  direction.  This  in  the  cait  of 
Ihe  bkUoon,  immcned  in  one  fluid,  it  imposiiblc.  The  balloon 
inacalmcanonlyriieaDd  fall  in  a  vertical  line.     Its  horiiontal 

ballaoD,  in  abort,  cannot  be  guided.  Ow  might  »  well  altempl 
to  ileet  >.  boat  carried  iloBg  by  currents  of  water  in  the  absence 
of  oan,  sails  and  wind,  aa  to  steer  a  balloon  earned  along  by 
currents  of  air.  Tie  bijlaon  haa  no  hold  upon  the  air,  and  ibis 

Its  coune.  The  ballooo,  b«auie  of  its  vast  size  and  from  its 
bcinglighterthaiitheair,isc(impletjc1y  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind. 
It  ionm  an  integral  put,  so  to  speak,  of  the  nind  for  the  lime 
being,  vm]  the  direction  of  Ihe  wind  in  every  instance  determines 
the  horiaonlal  motion  of  the  balloon.  The  fonr  required  to 
propel  a  balioon  against  even  a  moderate  breeze  would  result  in  its 
destruction.  The  balloon  cannot  be  transferred  nilb  any  degree 
of  certainly  from  one  point  of  the  eartb'l  surface  to  another, 
and  hence  the  chief  dinger  in  its  employment.  It  may,  quite  as 
Hkely  as  nol,  carry  its  occupants  out  to  sea.     The  balloon  is  a 

machine.  It  resembles  the  flying  creature  only  in  Ihii.  thai  it  is 
immcned  in  theoceanolairln  which  it  sustains  ilielf.  The  mode 
of-suspensiOQ  is  wholly  different.  The  balloon  floats  because  it 
is  lighter  than  Ibe  aii ;  Ihe  flying  creature  floats  because  i  t  eiliacts 
from  Ihe  air,  by  the  vigorous  dowtiward  action  of  its  wiugi, 
a  certain  amount  of  upward  recoil.   The  balloon  is  passive;  Ibe 
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that,  in  pnnt  of  fact,  *  Gsb  ligbter  than  Ibe  water  couM  not  bold 
its  own  if  ihe  water  were  in  Ibe  least  pertuibed,  and  thai  a  bird 
lighter  than  the  air  would  be  swept  into  space  by  even  a  moderate 
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breeze  without  hope  of  return.  Weight  and  power  are  always 
associated  in  living  animals,  and  the  fact  that  living  animals  are 
made  heavier  than  the  medium  they  are  to  navigate  may  be 
regarded  as  a  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  weight  being 
necessary  alike  to  the  swimming  of  the  fish  and  the  flying  of  the 
bird.  It  may  be  stated  once  for  all  that  flying  creatures  are  for 
the  most  part  as  heavy,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  other  animals,  and  that 
flight  in  every  instance  is  the  product,  not  of  superior  levity, 
but  of  weight  and  pcfwer  directed  upon  properly  construaed 
flying  organs. 

This  fact  is  important  as  bearing  on  the  construction  of  flying 
machines.  It  shows  that  a  flying  machine  need  not  necessarily 
be  a  light,  airy  structure  exposing  an  immoderate  amount  of 
surface.  On  the  contrary,  it  favours  the  belief  that  it  should 
be  a  compact  and  moderately  heavy  and  powerful  structure, 
which  trusts  for  elevation  and  propulsion  entirely  to  its  flying 
appliances — whether  actively  moving  wings,  or  screwy  or  aero- 
planes wedged  forward  by  screws.  It  should  attack  and  subdue 
the  air,  and  never  give  the  ajr  an  opportunity  of  attacking  or 
subduing  it.  It  should  smite  the  air  intelligently  and  as  a  master, 
and  its  vigorous  well-directed  thrusts  should  in  every  instance 
elicit  an  upward  and  forward  recoiL  The  flying  machine  must  be 
tnuUum  in  parvo.  It  must  launch  itself  in  the  ocean  of  air,  and 
m]ist  extract  from  that.air,  by  m'eans  of  its  travelling  surfaces— 
however  fashioned  and  however  applied — the  recoil  or  resistance 
necessary  to  elevate  and  carry  it  forward.  Extensive  inert 
surfaces  indeed  are  contra-indicated  in  a  flying  machine,  as  they 
approximate  it  to  the  balloon,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  cannot 
maintain  its  position  in  the  air  if  there  are  air  currents.  A  flying 
machine  which  could  not  face  air  currents  would  necessarily  be 
a  failure.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  we  are  forced- to  fall  back 
upon  \oeight^  or  rather  the  structures  and  appliances  which  weight 
represents.  These  appliances  as  indicated  should  not  be  un- 
necessarily expanded,  but  when  expanded  they  should,  wherever 
practicable,  be  converted  into  actively  moving  flying  surfaces, 
in  preference  to  fixed  or  inert  dead  surfaces. 

The  question  of  surface  is  a  very  important  one  in  aviation: 
it  naturally  resolves  itself  into  one  of  active  and  passive  surface. 
As  there  are  active  and  passive  surfaces  in  the  flying  animal, 
so  there  are,  or  should  be,  active  and  passive  surfaces  in  the  flying 
machine.  Art  should  follow  nature  in  this  matter.  The  active 
surfaces  in  flying  creatures  are  always  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
passive  ones,  from  the  fact  that  the  former  virtually  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  spaces  through  which  they  are  made  to  travel. 
Nature  not  only  distinguishes  between  active  and  passive  surfaces 
in  flying  animals,  but  she  strikes  a  just  balance  between  them, 
and  utilizes  both.  She  regulates  the  surfaces  to  the  strength  and 
weight  of  the  flying  creature  and  the  air  currents  to  which  the 
surfaces  are  to  be  exposed  and  upon  which  they  are  to  operate. 
In  her  calculations  she  never  forgets  that  her  flying  subjects  are 
to  control  and  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  air.  As  a  rule  she 
reduces  the  passive  surfaces  of  the  body  to  a  minimum;  she 
likewise  reduces  as  far  as  possible  the  actively  moving  or  flying 
surfaces.  While,  however,  diminishing  the  surfaces  of  the  flying 
animal  as  a  whole,  she  increases  as  occasion  demands  the  active 
or  wing  surfaces  by  wing  movements,  and  the  passive  or  dead 
surfaces  by  the  forward  motion  of  the  body  in  progressive 
flight.  She  knows  that  if  the  wings  are  driven  with  sufficient 
rapidity  they  practically  convert  the  spaces  through  which  they 
move  into  solid  bases  of  support;  she  also  knows  that  the  body 
in  rapid  flight  derives  support  from  all  the  air  over  which  it  passes. 
The  manner  in  which  the  wing  surfaces  are  increased  by  the 
wing  movements  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  accompany- 
Ing  illustrations  of  the  blow-fly  with  its  Wings  at  rest  and  in 
motion  (fi^.  8  and  9).  In  fig.  8  the  surfaces  exposed  by  the  body 
of  the  insect  and  the  wings  are,  as  compared  with  those  of  fig.  9, 
trifling.  The  wing  would  have  much  less  purchase  on  fig.  8  than 
on  fig.  9,  provided  the  surfaces  exposed  by  the  latter  were  passive 
or  dead  surfaces.  But  they  are  not  dead  surfaces:  they  represent 
the  spaces  occupied  by  the  rapidly  vibrating  wings,  which  are 
actively  moving  flying  organs.  As,  moreover,  the  wings  travel  at 
t  mti<>)i  higher  speed  than  any  wind  that  blows,  they  are  superior 


to  and  control  the  wind;  they  enable  the  insect  to  dart  thnragb 
the  wind  in  whatever  direction  it  pleases. 

The  reader  has  only  to  imagine  fi^  8  and  9  cut  out  in  paper  to 
realize  that  extensive,  inert,  horizontal  aeroplanes'  in  a  flying 
machine  would  be  a  mistake.  It  is  found  to  be  so  practically, 
as  will  be  shown  by  and  by.  Fig.  9  so  cut  out  would  be  heavier 
than  fig.  8,  and  if  both  were  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  fig.  9 
would  be  more  blown  about  than  fiig.  8. 

It  is  true  that  in  beetles  and  certain  other  insects  there  are  the 
elytra  or  wing  casesi — thin,  light,  homy  structures  inclined 


Fig.  8. — Blow-fly  {Musca  vomiUnia)  Fic.  9. — Blow-fly  with  its  wii^ 
with  its  wings  at  rest.  in  motion  as  in  flight. 

slightly  upwards-r-which  in  the  act  of  flight  are  spread  out 
and  act  as  sustainers  or  gliders.  The  elytra,  however,  are  com- 
paratively long  narrow  structures  which  occupy  a  position  in 
front  of  the  wings,  of  which  they  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
the  anterior  parts.  The  elytra  are  to  the  delicate  wings  of  some 
insects  what  the  thick  anterior  margins  are  to  stronger  wings. 
The  elytra,  moreover,  are  not  wholly  passive  structures*  They 
can  be  moved,  and  the  angles  made  by  their  under  surfaces  with 
the  horizon  adjusted.  Finally,  they  are  not  essential  to  flight, 
as  flight  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  is  performed  without 
them.  The  elytra  serve  as  protectors  to  the  wings  when  the 
wings  are  folded  upon  the  back  of  the  insect,  and  as  they  are 
extended  on  either  side  of  the  body  more  or  less  horizontally  when 
the  insect  b  flying  they  contribute  to  flight  indirectly,  In  virtue 
of  their  being  carried  forward  by  the  body  in  motion. 

Natural  Flight. — The  manner  in  which  the  wings  of  the  insect 
traverse  the  air,  so  as  practically  to  increase  the  basis  of  support, 
raises  the  whole  subject  of  natural  flight.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, at  this  stage  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  somewhat 
fully  to  the  subject  of  flight,  as  witnessed  in  the  insect,  bird  and 
bat,  a  knowledge  of  natural  flight  preceding,  and  being  in  some 
sense  indispensable  to,  a  knowledge  of  artificial  flight.  The 
bodies  of  flying  creatures  are,  as  a  rule,  very  strong,  compara- 
tively light  and  of  an  elongated  form, — the  bodies  of  birds  being 
specially  adapted  for  cleaving  the  air.  Flying  creatures,  however, 
are  less  remarkable  for  their  strength,  shape  and  comparative 
levity  than  for  the  size  and  extraordinarily  rapid  and  complicate 
movements  of  their  wings.  Prof.  J.  Bell  Pettigrew  first  sat^ 
factorily  analysed  those  movements,  and  reproduced  them  by 
the  aid  of  artificial  wings.  This  physiologist  in  1867*  showed 
that  all  natural  wings,  whether  of  the  insect,  bird  or  bat,  are 
screws  structurally,  and  that  they  act  as  screws  when  they  are 
made  to  vibrate,  from  the  fact  that  they  twist  in  opposite 
directions  during  the  down  and  up  strokes.  He  also  explained 
that  all  wings  act  upon  a  common  principle,  and  that  they 
present  oblique,  kite-like  surfaces  to  the  air,  through  which  they 
pass  much  in  the  same  way  that  an  oar  passes  through  water 
in  sculling.  He  further  pointed  out  that  the  wings  of  flying 
creatures  (contrary  to  received  opinions,  and  as  has  been  already 
indicated)  strike  downwards  and  fohvards  during  the  down 
strokes,  and  upwards  ^nd  forwards  during  the  up  strokes.  Lastly 
he  demonstrated  that  the  wings  of  flying  creatures,  when  the 

*  By  the  term  aeroplane  is  racant  a  thin,  light,  expanded  structure 
inclined  at  a  slight  upward  angle  to  the  horizon  intended  to  float  or 
rest  upon  the  air,  and  calculated  to  afford  a  certain  aoMMint  of  support 
to  any  body  attached  to  it. 

*  "  On  the  Various  Modes  of  Flight  in  rebtion  to  Acrcmautics,'* 
by  J.  Bell  Pettigrew.  Proc.  Roy.  Inst.,  1867;  "  On  the  Mechanical 
Appliances  by  which  Flight  is  attained  in  the  Animal  Kingdon.'* 

I  by  the  same  author.  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  1867. 
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bodies  of  said  creatures  are  fixed,  describe  ^gure-ofS  tracks  in 
space — \hit  figure-of-d  tracks,  when  the  bodies  are  released  and 
advancing  as  in  rapid  flight,  being  opened  out  and  converted 
into  wutd  tracks. 


It  may  be  well  to  explain  here  that  a  claim  has  been  set  up  by  his 
admiren  for  the  celebrated  artist,  architect  and  engineer,  Leonardo 
da  Wiodit  to  be  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  the  principles  and 
prsctioc  of  flight  (see  Theodore  Andrea  Cook,  Spirals  in  Nature  and 


Arit  1903).  The  daim  la,  however,  unwarranted;  Leonardo's  chief 
#ork  00  flight,  bearing  the  title  Codioe  std  Voto  de^i  UccdU  t  Varit 
Altr9  Materie,  written  in  1505,  consists  of  a  short  manuscript  of 
twenty-seven  small  quarto  psgei^  with  simple  sketch  illustrations 
interspersed  in  the  text.  In  addition  he  makes  occasional  references 
to  flight  in  his  other  manuscripts,  which  are  also  illustrated.  In 
siNie  of  Leonardo's  manuscriots,  however,  and  in  none  of  his  figures, 
is  the  slightest  hint  given  of  nis  having  any  knowledge  of  the  spiral 
movements  maoe  by  the  wing  in  flight  or  of  the  q>iral  structure  01  the 
mag  itself.  It  is  claimed  trat  Leonardo  knew  the  direction  of  the 
stroke  of  the  wing,  as  revealed  by  recent  researches  and  proved  by 
modem  instantaneous  photography.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Leonardo 
fives  a  wholly  inaccurate  account  .of  the  direction  of  the  stroke  of 
the  wing.  He  states  that  the  wing  during  the  down  stroke  strikes 
downwards  and  backwards^  whereas  in  reality  it  strikes  downwards 
snd  forwards.  In  nealdng  of  artificial  fl^ht  Leonardo  says;  "  The 
wing^  have  to  row  downwards  and  backwards  to  support  the  machine 
00  high,  so  that  it  moves  forward."  In  spealdng  oinatural  flight  hit 
^~  ~  "  If  in  its  descent  the  bird  rows  baeJinards  with  its  wings 


the  bM  will  move  rapidly;  this  happens  because  the  wings  strike 
the  air  which  sucoessivefy  runs  behind  the  bird  to  fill  the  void 


it  comes."    There  b  nothing  in  Leonardo's  writings  to  diow 
that  he  'knew  either  the  anatomy  or  physiology  of  the  wing  in  the 


Pettigrew's  discovery  of  the  figure-of-8  and  waved  movements 
made  by  the  wing  in  stationary  and  progressive  flight  was  con- 
finned  some  two  years  after  it  was  made  by  Prof.  £.  J.  Marey 
of  Paris*  by  the  aid  (^  the  "q>hygmograph."*  The  movements 
in  question  are  now  regarded  as  fundamental,  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  alike  essential  to  natural  and  artificial  flight. 

The  following  is  Pettigrew's  description  of  wings  and  wing 
oovemeats  published  in  1867: — 

"  The  wings  of  insects  and  birds  are,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  tri- 
angular in  shape,  the  base  of  the  trianglie  being  directed  towards  the 
body,  its  aides  anterioriy  and  posteriorly.    They  are  also  conical  on 
SBCtJoa  from  within  outwards  and  from  before  backwards,  this  shape 
000  verting  the  pinioosjntodclicately  graduated  instruments  balanced 
with  the  utmost  nicety  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  muscular 
system  on  the  one  hand  and  the  resistance  and  resiliency  of  the  air 
on  the  other.    While  all  win^  arc  graduated  as  explained,  innumer- 
able varieties  occur  as  to  their  geooal  contour,  some  being  falcated 
or  acytbe-like,  othen  obkmg,  others  rounded  or  circular,  some  lanceo- 
late and  some  linear.  The  wings  of  insects  mav  consist  either  of  one 
or  two  pairr-the  anterior  or  upper  pair,  when  two  are  present, 
beiffc  ia  aome  instances  greatly  modified  and  presenting  a  corneous 
cofwition.    They  are  then  known  as  elytra,  from  the  Gr.  IXvr^or, 
a  shenth.    Both  pain  are  composed  of  a  duplicature  of  the  integu- 
mtnt,  or  investing  membrane,  and  are  strengthened  in  various  direc- 
tions by  n  asrstem  of  hollow,  homy  tubes,  known  to  entomologists  as 
the  netmc  or  nervures.  These  nervures  taper  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  wiog,  and  are  strongest  towards  its  root  and  anterior  margin, 
wheretbey  supply  the  place  of  the  arm  in  birds  and  bats.  Theneorac 
are  amoved  at  the  axis  of  the  wing  after  the  manner  of  a  fan  or 
spiral  stair — the  anterior  one  occupying  a  higher  positkMi  than  that 
farther  tmck.  and  so  of  the  others.  As  this  arrangement  extends  also 
to  the  margins,  Iks  wings  ar$  mars  or  less  twisted  upon  tkemsehes 
and  present  a  certain  depee  of  convexity  on  their  superior  or  upper 
•ariace,  and  a  correspondiiy  concavity  on  their  inferior  or  under 
flurCaoe^ — their  free  eqpes  su^ying  those  fine  curves  which  act  with 
such  cAcacy  upon  the  air  in  ootauiifv  the  nuudmum  of  resistance 
and  the  minimum  of  displacement.  At  illustrative  examples  of  the 
form  of  wings  alluded  to,  those  of  the  beetle,  bee  and  fly  may  be  cited 
pjayfrtw  in  those  insects  acting  as  ksUces,  or  twisted  livers,  and 


*  Reowedeseonrs  scientifiqncsdeta  Prance  etder£trang^,  1869. 

*  The  sphs^igmograph,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  recording  instru- 
.  It  oonants  of  a  smoked  cylinder  revolving  by  means  of  dock- 
et a  known  speed,  and  a  style  or  pen  which  inscribes  its  surface 

by  acratchjiiir  nr  brushing  away  the  lampblacic  The  movements  to 
be  registered  are  transferred  to  the  style  or  pen  by  one  or  more  levers, 
and  the  Den  in  turn  transfers  them  to  the  cylinder,  where  theyr  appear 
as  legible  tracings.  In  registering  the  movements  of  the  wings  the 
tips  mi»d  flsarigins  of  the  pinions  were,  by  an  ingenious  modifiaition, 
employed  as  tfae  styles  or  pens.  By  this  arrangement  the  different 
ptutn  ai  the  wrisigswere  made  actually  to  record  their  own  movements. 
As  will  be  seen  from  this  account,  the  figure^-8  or  wave  theory  of 
mnd  progresrive  flight  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
crweis. 


elevating  weights  moch  greater  than  the  area  of  the  wings  would  seem 
to  warrant  "  (figs.  10  and  11).  ..."  To  confer  on  the  wiiigs  the 
multiplicity  of  movements  which  they  re<iuire,  they  are  supplied 
with  double  hinge  or  compound  joints,  whk:h  enable  them  to  move 
not  only  in  an  upward,  downward,  forward  and  backward  direction, 
but  also  at  various  intermediate  degrees  of  obliquity.  An  insect  with 
wings  thus  hinged  may,  as  far  as  steadiness  of  body  is  concerned,  be 
not  inaptly  compared  to  a  compass  set  upon  gimbals,  where  the  uni- 
veraality  of  motion  in  one  direction  ensures  comparative  fixedness 
in  anotner." ..."  All  wings  obtain  their  leverage  by  presenting> 
oblique  surfaces  to 
the  air,  the  degree 
of  obliquity  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  a 
direction  from  be- 
hind, forwards  and 
downwards,  during 
extensbn  when  the 
sudden  or  effective 
stroke  is  bjcinir  given.  Fig.  10.— Rfght  Wing  of  the  Beetle  (Coliathus 
and  gradually  de-  mtcanj)  when  at  rest ;  seen  from  above, 
creasing  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  dunng 
flexion,  or  when  the 
wing  is  being  more 
dowly  recovered  pre*     p^^ 

\yV- .1 -■> 1--     Tu~  atkus    nrH.u>M/    wuvii    iii    muiiuiii       seen    iruia 

IffSlS  SSL  iS  behind.  This  figure  shows  how  the  wing  twists 
Lnl^ta/    aiS     thS  *"**  untwists  when  in  action,  and  how  it  forms 

hSdTtrueklso  of  »  *™*  ««^- 

birds,  b  therefore  delivered  dovmwards  and  forwards,  and  not,  as  the 
majority  of  writera  believe,  vertically,  or  even  slightly  backwards . . . 
The  wing  in  the  insect  b  more  flattened  than  in  the  bird ;  and  advan- 
tage b  taken  on  aome  occasions  of  this  circumstance,  particularly  in 
heavy-bodied,  small-winffed,  quick-flying  insects,  to  reverse  tke  pinion 
more  or  less  completdy  auring  tke  dtnon  and  up  strokes."  . . .  *'  This 
is  effected  in  the  following  manner.  The  posterior  margin  of 
the  wing  is  made  to  rotate,  during  the  down  stroke,  in  a  direction 
from  above  downwards  and  from  bdiind  forwards — the  anterior 
margin  travelling  in  an  oppcudte  direction  and  reciprocating. 
The  wing  may  thus  be  said  to  attack  the  air  by  a  screwing 
movement  from  above.  During  the  up  or  return'  stroke,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  posterior  margin  rotates  in  a  direction  from  below  upwards 
and  from  before  backwards,  so  that  by  a  similar  but  reverse  screwing 
motion  the  pinran  attacks  the  air  from  beneath."  . . ."  A  figure-of-o, 
compressea  laterally  and  placed  obliquely  with  its  long  axis  running 
from  left  to  right  of  the  spectator,  represents  the  movements  in 
questk>n.  The  down  and  up  strokes,  as  wul  be  seen  from  this  account, 
cross  eack  otker,  the  wing  smiting  the  air  during  its  descent  from 
above,  as  in  the  bird  and  bat.  and  during  its  ascent  from  below  as 
in  the  flying  fish  and  boy's  kite  "  (fig.  12). 


II.— Right  Wing  of  the  Beetle  {Coli- 
micans)  when  in  motion;     seen   from 


^^ 


Fic.  13  shows  the  figure-of-8  made  by  the  margins  of  the  wing  in 
extension  (continuous  line),  and  flexion  (dotted  line).  As  the  tip  of 
the  wing  is  mid-way  between  its  margins,  a  line  between  the  continu- 
ous and  dotted  lines  gives  the  figure-of-8  made  by  the  tip.  The 
arrows  indicate  the  reversal  of  the  planes  of  the  wing,  and  show  how 
the  down  and  up  strokes  cross  eack  otker, 

•  • .  *'  The  flgure-of-8  action  of  the  wing  explains  how  an  tn«ect 
or  bird  may  fix  itself  in  the  air,  the  backward  and  forward  recipro- 
cating action  of  the  pinion  affording  support,  but  no  propul^^ion. 
In  these  instances  the  backward  and  forward  strokes  are  made  to 
counterbalance  each  other.  Although  the  fi^ure-of-S  represents  with 
considerable  fidelity  the  twisting  of  the  wing  upon  its  axis  during 
extension  and  flexion,  when  the  insect  Is  playing^  its  wings  before  an 
object,  or  still  Iwtter  when  it  is  artificially  fixed,  it  is  otherwise  when 
the  down  stroke  is  added  and  the  insect  is  fairly  on  the  wing  and  pro- 
eressing  rapidly.  In  this  case  the  wing,  in  virtue  of  its  being  carried 
lorward  by  tm  body  in  motion,  describes  an  undulating  or  spinU 
ooufse,  as  shown  in  ng.  13." 

..."  The  down  and  up  strokes  are  compound  movements — 
the  termination  of  the  down  stroke  embracing  the  beginning  of  the 
up  stroke,  and  the  termination  of  the  up  stroke  including  the  begin- 
ning of  the  down  stroke.  This  b  necessary  in  order  that  the  down 
and  up  strokes  may  glide  into  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  jerking  and  unnecessary  retardation."  *  . . . 

*  Thb  continuity  of  the  down  into  the  up  stroke  and  the  converse 
b  gratly  facilitated  by  the  elastic  ligaments  at  the  root  and  in  the 
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FLIGHT  AND  FLYING 


"  The  wing  of  the  bird,  like  that  of  the  insect,  is  concavo-convex, 
and  mar*  or  less  twisted  upon  itself  when  extended,  so  that  the  anterior 
or  thick  margin  of  the  pinion  presents  a  different  deg;ree  of  curvature 
to  that  of  the  posterior  or  thin  margin.  Thb  twisting  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bones  orthc  wing  are 
twisted  upon  themselves,  and  the  spiral  nature  of  their  articular 
surfaces — the  long  axes  of  the  joints  always  intersecting  each  other 


gji^ 


Fic.  13. — ^Wave  track  made  by  the  wing  in  progressive  flight.  0^5, 
Crests  of  the  wave;  c,  d, «,  up  strokes;  x,  x,  down  strokes;  /,  pomt 
corresponding  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  wii%,and  forming  a  centre 
for  the  downward  rotation  of  the  wing  (a,  g) ;  g,  point  corresponding 
to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  wing,  aoq  forming  a  centre  for  the 
upwara  rotation  of  the  wing  id,  f), 

at  right  angles,  and  the  bones  of  the  dbowand  wrist  makinj^a  Quarter 
of  a  turn  or  so  during  extension  and  the  same  amount  dunn^  nexion. 
As  a  result  of  this  disposition  of  the  articular  surfaces,  the  wing  may 
be  shot  out  or  extended,  and  retracted  or  flexed  in  nearly  the  same 
plane,  the  bones  composing  the  wii^  rotating  on  their  axes  during 
either  movement  (fig.  14}.    The  secondary  action,  or  the  revolving  of 


Extension  (elbow). 


Flexion  (wrist). 


'.».»»«— »^..«  M 


Flexion  (elbow). 


Extension  (wrist). 


Fig.  15.— Right  Wing  of  the  Rcd- 
Icgged  Partridge  (Perdix  rubra).  Dorsal 
aspect  as  seen  irom  above. 


Fig.  14. — a,  5,  line  along  which  the  wing  travels  during  extension 
and  flexion.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  wing  is 
spread  out  in  extension  and  closed  or  folded  in  flexion. 

the  component  bones  on  their  own  axes,  b  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  movements  of  the  wing,  as  it  communicates  to  the  hand  and 
forearm,  and  coiuequentlY  to  the  primary  and  secondary  feathers 
which  they  bear,  the  precise  angles  necessaiy  for  flight.  It  in  fact 
ensures  that  tlie  wing,  and  the  curtain  or  fnnge  of  the  wing  which 
the  primary  and  secondary  feathers  form,  shall  be  screwed  into  and 
down  upon  the  wind  in  extension,  and  unscrewed  or  ncithdrawn 
from  the  wind  during  flexion.  The  wing  of  the  bird  may  therefore 
be  compared  to  a  huge  gimlet  or  auger,  the  axis  of  the  gimlet  repre- 
senting the  bones  of  the  wing,  the  flanges  or  spiral  thrud  of  the  gimlet 

the  primary  and  secondary, 
feathers  "  (figs.  15  and  16). 
..."  From  this  descrip- 
tion it  will  be  evident  that 
by  the  mere  rotation  of  the 
bones  of  the  forearm  and 
hand  the  maximum  and 
minimum  of  resistance  is 
secured  much  in  the  same 
way  that  this  object  is 
attained  by  the  alternate 
dipping  and  feathering  of 
an  oar."  ..."  The  wing,  both  when  at  rest  and  when  in  motion, 
may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  blade  of  an  ordinary  screw 
propeller  as  employed  in  navigation.    Thus  the  general  outline  of 

the  wing  corresponds  closely 
with  the  outline  of  the 
propeller  (figs.  11,  16  and 
18),  and  the  track  described 
by  the  wing  in  space  15 
twisted  upon  itsdf  propeller 
Fig.  16.— Right  Wing  of  the  Red-  fashion »  (figs.  12.  20,  21, 
legged  Partridge  {Perdix  rubra).  Dorsal  22.  23)'  The  great  velocity 
and  ventral  aspects  as  seen  from  be-  y»P  which  the  wing  is 
hind;  showing  auger-like  conformatiort  dnven  converts  the  impres- 

ofwing.  Comparewitbfigs.li  andi8.   ?»on  9F  ''.'"**  "?*°.*  °y   " 

into  what  is  equivalent  to  a 

solid  for  thtf  time  being,  in  the  same  way  that  the  spokes  of  a  wheel 

in  violent  motion,  as  is  well  understood,  more  or  less  completely 

substance  of  the  wing.  These  assist  in  elevating,  and,  when  necessary, 
in  flexing  and  elevating  it.  They  counteract  in  some  measure  what 
may  be  re^rded  as  the  dead  weight  of  the  wing,  and  are  especially 
useful  in  giving  it  continuous  (>lay. 

^ "  The  importance  of  the  twisted  configuration  or  screw-like  form 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  That  this  shape  is  intimately  associated 
with  flight  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  rowing  feathers  of  the 
wing  of  the  bird  are  every  one  of  them  distinctly  spiral  in  their 
nature;  in  fact,  one  entire  rowing  feather  is  equivalent — morpho- 
logically and  physiologically — ^to  pne  entire  insect  wing.    In  the 


Fig.  17.— Riffht  Wing  of  the  Bat  (Phyt- 
lociHapraciIis).uoraal  aspect  as  seen  from 
.above. 


occupy  the  qace  contained  within  the  rim  or  circuinference  of  tlie 
wheel  "  (figs.  9,  20  and  21). 

..."  The  wing  of  the  bat  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  insect,  inasmuch  as  it  consbts  of  a  delicate,  senii-tfaoa> 
parent,  continuous 
membrane,  supported  in 
divers  directions,  par- 
ticulariy  towards  its 
anterior  margin,  by  a 
system  of  osseous  stays 
or  stretchen  which  con- 
fer upon  it  the  degree 
of  rigidity  requisite  for 
flight.  Jt  is,  as  a  rule, 
deeply  concave  on  its 
unaer  or  ventral  surface, 
and  in  thb  respect  re- . 
sembles  the  wing  of  the 

heavy-bodied  birds.  The  movement  of  the  bat's  wing  in  extenaaoa 
b  a  s^wU  one,  the  ^iral  running  alternately  from  below  upwards 
and  torwards  and  from  above  downwards  and  backwards.  The 
action  of  tlie  wing  of  the  bat,  and  the  movements  of  its  component 
bones,  are  essentiallv 
the  same  as  in  the  bird 
(figs.  17  and  18). 

. . .  'The  wing  strikes 
the  air  precisely  as  a 
boy's  kite  would  if  it 
were  jerked  by  its  string,  ficT  18.— Right  Wing  of  the  Bat  (Pkyt- 
the  only  difference  beinsi  /<«;«, ,rii^i/a)rT)orsal and  vential aspects, 
that  the  kite  is  puUei  „  ^^  f^  y^i^^  These  shoWtS 
fonoards  u{»n  the  wind  .ciew-like  configuration  of  the  wing,  and 
by  the  string  and  the  ^Iso  how  the  wing  twbts  and  antwbta 
hand,  whereas  tn  the  during  its  action, 
insect,    bird    and    bat  * 

the  wing  is  pushed  forwards  on  the  wind  by  the  wdgfat  of  the  body 
and  the  power  residing  in  the  pinion  itself  "  (fig.  19).' 


Fig.  19. — ^The  Cape  Barn-owl  (Strix  capensis),  showing  the  kite> 
like  surfaces  presented  by  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  wings  and  body 
in  flight. 

The  figure-of-8  and  kite-like  action  of  the  wing  referted  to 
lead  us  to  explain  bow  it  happens  that  the  wing,  which  in  fnany 
instances  b'  a  comparatively  small  and  delicate  organ,  can  yet 
attack  the  air  with  such  vigour  as  to  extract  from  it  the  recoil 
necessary  to  elevate  and  propel  the  flying  creature.  The  accom- 
panying figures  from  one  of  Pcttigrew's  later  memoirs*  will 
serve  to  explain  the  rationale  (figs.  30,  sx,  22  and  23), 

As  will  b«  seen  from  these  figures,  the  wing  during  its  vibration 
sweeps  through  a  comparatively  very  large  space.  Tlib  qwce, 
as  already  explained,  b  practically  a  solid  basb  of  sui^iort  for 
thc  wing  and  for  the  flying  animal.  The  wing  attacks  the  air 
in  such  a  manner  as  virtually  to  have  no  slip— thb  for  two 
reasons.  The  wing  reverses  instantly  and  acta  as  a  kite  daring 
nearly  the  entire  down  and  up  strokes.  The  angles,  moreover, 
made  by  the  wing  with  the  borixon  during  the  down  and  up 

strokes  are  at  no  two  intervab  the  same,  but  (and  thb  b  a 

■ 

wing  of  the  martin,  where  the  bones  of  the  pinion  are  short,  andfia 
some  respects  rudimentary,  the  primary  and  secondary  feathers  are 
greatly  developed,  and  banked  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the  wing 
as  a  whole  presents  the  same  curves  as  those  displayed  by  the 
insect's  wing,  or  by  the  wing  of  the  eagle,  where  the  DoneagXnuadeB 
and  feathers  have  attatneaa  maximum  development.  The  coo- 
formation  of  the  wins  b  such  that  it  presents  a  waved  appearance 
in  every  direction — the  waves  running  longitudinally,  transversely 
and  obliquely.  The  greater  portion  01  the  wing  may  consequently 
be  removed  without  essentially  altering  either  its  form  or  its  func- 
tions. This  b  proved  by  making  sections  in  various  dtrectiona, 
and  by  finding  that  in  some  instances  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the 
wing  may  be  lopped  off  without  materially  impairing  the  power  of 
flight." — Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  ^5,  326. 

'  "  On  the  Various  Modes  of  Flight  in  relation  to  Acrooanti  s,** 
Proe.  Roy.  Inst.,  1867;  "  On  the  Mechanical  Appliances  by  which 
Flight  b  attainted  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  Troiu.  Lsntu  Sac, 
1867,  26. 

'  "  On  the  Physiology  of  Wings;  being  an  analysis  of  the  mave> 
nients  by  which  flight  is  produced  in  the  Insect,  Bat  and  BinL'* 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  vol.  26. 


FLIGHT  AND  FLYING 


LC  uigles  nadz  by  tht  wiiig  u  it  hut 
uid  fro  Are  due  partly  to  the  resiitaiice  offered  by  the  air,  end 
partly  to  the  ineduaum  Hud  mode  of  eppliatioa  of  the  ving 
to  the  ail.  The  wing,  during  its  vibniiona,  rotites  upon  two 
leiMnte  centia,  the  tip  I0t*tini  round  the  loot  of  the  wing  u 
Di(ihortuiiol wing), the potlcriarmu^n  lotating utrund 


to  lejjment  the  horis 


the  uleiior  muiin  (long  uat  ol  wing).     The  viog  ii  mlly 

leathen  <i(  the  bitd'i  wing,  The  compoUQd  [ouikiD  goes  on 
thnotfionl  the  enlite  down  ud  up  iiroket,  ind  is  Intimiiely 
mocUted  with  the  power  which  the  wing  enjoyi  of  ilif  milcly 

Hie  compound  rotiLion  of  Uie  wing  ii  gmtly  facilitated  by 
the  wing  being  elulic  ind  flexible.   It  ti  this  which  ciuses  the 
wing  to  Iwiit  and  untwist.  dUgonilly  on  Its  long  uii  when  It  is 
nude  to  vibnte.   The  twisting  refernd  to  Is  partly  a  vital  and 
partly  a  mechanical  act; — that  li,  tt  is  occaaioned  in  part  by 
the  action  o(  the  muKla  and  In  part  by  the  greater  reuit 
mperlenced  from  the  air  by  the  tip  and  posterior  margin  oJ 
wing  ai  compared  with  the  root  and  anterior  margin^— -Ih 
siatance  eiperienctd  by  the  tip  and  poaterlor  margia  cat 
tbem  to  reverse  always  subsequently  to  the  root  and  anietlot 
margin,  which  has  iheeffect  of  throwing  the  anterior  and  post! 
re-of-S  curves,  as  ahown  at 


lebird,  ii 


9,  II,  II,  i6,  i3,  lo,  II,  II  and  13. 

The  compound  rotation  'of  the 
TepreseDted  In  fig,  )«. 

Not  the  least  curious  fealuie  of  the  wing  movements  is  the 
Kmarkable  power  which  the  wing   pauc»«  of  making  and 


I  after  It  a 


rongcutre 
jeatly  Inci 


I,  which, 


met  by  the  1 
I  ol  the  up  str 


rsely,  whed  the  wing  asi 

ch,  being  met  by  the  wing  wbea  it  descend! 

to  to  the  effidency  ol  the  down  stroki 
This  statement  can  be  readily  verified  by  experiment  both  wIL 
natural  and  aitifidaL  wings.  Neither  the  up  nor  the  down  stroke 
•re  complete  in  themidvca- 

Tfae  wing  to  act  effidcnlly  must  be  driven  at  a  certain  spcec 
•nd  in  such  a  manner  that  the  down  and  up  strokes  shall  gild 
Into  each  other.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  air  can  be  made 
to  pulsate,  and  that  the  rhythm  o  ' 
can  be  made  to  correspond.     The 


teooO.  The  nfddityot  the  wing  movements  b  regulated  by  the 
lize  tif  the  wing,  small  wingi  being  driven  at  a  very  much  higher 
ipeed  than  larger  ones.  The  diSertnt  parts  of  the  wing,  raore- 
iver,  travel  at  different  degrees  of  velocity — the  tip  and  posterior 
naigin  of  the  wing  always  rushing  through  a  much  greater 
space,  in  a  given  time,  than  the  toot  and  an'    ' 


',  concave  shape  nocnted 
by  the  under  surface  of  the 


Hie  rapidity  of  invel  of  the  insect  wiq 

*""  wasp,  lot  Instance,  ia  sold  1 

and  the  corainoa  bouse-£y 


■aiivelyslow  and  very 

great  range  and  im- 
mense  speed  at  the  tip,  the 
speed  of  each  portion  of  the 
wing  indeasing  as  the  root  of 
the  wing  is  receded  from.  Hiis 
is  eiplained  an  a  principle  well 
understood  in  mechanics,  viz. 


move  In  a  drde,  the  tip  or 
free  end  of  the  wing  or  tod 
desctibt*  a  much  wider  circle 


the  rod  a.  b,  hineed  at  t, 
OneMluriilyinciuirejwliy  "C*^^}'"  ^^    v"™  '*« 
the  high  speed  of  wings,  and  J^„  ,„J^  thmugh'the  ^ 
why  the  progressive  increase  i  b  f  j  i  I,  t  li  i,  tnd  1  a 
ol  speed  at  their  tips  and  exactly  the  same  Interval  of  t 
posterior  margins^    The  ItLJ'"fliLi?.'jn'i.r^t,''.'' 


a  high  speed,  and  if  they  w 

^  rihicit^^™ 

upon  two  separate  axes,  they  i'„'||^  ,*f  ^fj 

would  of  necessity  be   la 

ge  the  iniddlc  of  the 

large  heavy  wings  would 

be  difficult  lo  wot 

,  and  what   Is 

worse,  Ihey  would  (ii  to 

0  large),  instead  of 

controlling  the 

air,  be  controlled  by  it,  an 

so  cease  lobe  flying 

There  a,  however,  anoi 

er  rea««,  why  wuigs 

"i^ddbe  made 

to  vitnte  at  high  speeds. 

The  air,  as  explained 

is  a  very  light. 

thin,  elastic  medium,  vhi 

1  yields  on  the  slightest  pToaure,  and 

unless  the  wings  attacked 

twith  great  violenc. 

the  secessaiy 

recoU  or  resistance  could 

because  of  its  great  tenuity 

mobility  and  con.  pa 

ability,  presents  little  tesi 

ance  to  bodies  pass! 

g  through  it  at 

low  velocities.    If,  howev 

r,  the  .peed  be  gie 

tly  accelerated, 
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the  action  of  even  an  ordinary  cane  is  sufficient  to  elicit  a  recoil. 
This  comes  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  matter,  the  resistance 
experienced  varying  according  to  the  density  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  shape,  extent  and  velocity  of  the  body  acting  upon  it. 
While,  therefore,  scarcely  any  impediment  is  offered  to  the  pro- 
gress of  an  aninial  in  motion  in  the  air,  it  is  often  exceedingly 
difficult  to  compress  the  air  with  sufficient  rapidity  and  energy 
to  convert  it  into  a  suitable  fulcrum  for  securing  the  necessary 
support  and  forward  impetus.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
bodies  moving  in  air  experience  a  minimum  of  resistance  and 
occasion  a  maximum  of  displacement.  Another  and  very  obvious 
difficulty  b  traceable  to  the  great  disparity  in  the  weight  of  air 
as  compared  with  any  known  solid,  and  the  consequent  want  of 
buoying  or  sustaining  power  which  that  disparity  involves.  If 
we  compare  air  with  water  we  find  it  is  nearly  looo  times  lighter. 
To  meet  these  peculiarities  the  insect,  bird  and  bat  are  furnished 
with  extensive  flying  surfaces  in  the  shape  of  wings,  which  they 
apply  with  singular  velocity  and  power  to  the  air,  as  levers  of 
the  third  order.  In  this  form  of  lever  the  power  is  applied 
between  the  fulcrum  and  the  weight  to  be  ra^ed.  The  power 
b  represented  by  the  wing,  the  fulcrum  by  the  air,  and  the 
weight  by  the  body  of  the  flying  animal.  Although  the  third 
order  of  lever  is  particularly  inefficient  when  the  fulcrum  is  rigid 
and  immobile,  it  possesses  singular  advantages  when  these 
conditions  are  reversed,  that  is,  when  the  fulcrum,  as  happens 
with  the  air,  is  elastic  and  yielding.  In  this  instance  a  very  slight 
movement  at  the  root  of  the  pinion,  or  that  end  of  the  lever 

directed  towards  the  body. 
Is  followed  by  an  immense 
sweep  of  the  extremity  of 
the  wing,  where  its  elevat- 
ing and  propelling  power 
is  greatest — this  arrange- 
ment ensuring  that  the 
large  quantity  of  air 
necessary  for  support  and 
propulsion  shall  be  com- 
pressed under  the  most 
favourable  conditions. 
In  this  process  the 


n 


Ci 


hic.  26. — In  this fieurc/,/' represent 
the  movable  fulcra  furnished  by  the  _,.:„u#  .*  ^t,^  iww*»,  .v— 
air,  ^^' the  power  residing  in  the  wing,  *«8^^  ^\^^  ^^y  P«' 
and  6  the  body  to  be  moved.  In  order  forms  an  unportant  part, 
to  make  the  problem  of  flight  more  in-  by  acting  upon  the  in- 
telligible^ctevcrfprmedbythewin|  alined  planes  formed  by 
IS  prolonged  beyond  the  body  (6).  and  ,x^^  „;J^  :«  •!,.  ^i,«^  /r 
to  the  ro?t  of  the  wing  so  extended  the  '*»«  ^»"«*  ^  ^^  P**"«  °» 
weight  (w.w')  b  attached '.xrcpresenu  progression.  The  power 
the  universal  joint  by  which  the  wing  and  the  weight  may  thus 
b  attached  to  the  body.  When  the  be  said  to  reciprocate,  .the 
wing  ascends  as  shown  at  p,  the  air  »^^  .:».;„«  «.  :♦  «,-,«. m. 
(fulErum/)  resbts  its upwaiS  passage,  two  sitting  as  it  were  side 
and  forces  the  body  (h)  or  its  repre-  by  side  and  blending  their 
sentative  («)  slightly  downwards,  peculiar  influences  to  pro- 
When  the  wing  descends  as  shown  at  duce  a  common  result,  as 
^,  the  air  (fuicnimr)  resists  its  down-  :„j:^„,,^  «»  «„  «a 
wird  passage,  and  forces  the  body  (6)  W^Kraled  at  fig.  26. 
or  its  representative  (w*)  slightly  up-  When  the  wings  descend 
wards.  From  thb  it  follows  that  when  they  elevate  the  body,  the 
the  wing  rises  the  body  falb.  and  vice  wings  being  active  and 
versa — the  wing  descnbmg  the  arc  of  ai,^  k^^„  ^«>,:„«.  «.k^. 
a  laree  circle  (/>).  the  body  (6).  or  the  ^J*  body  passive;  when 
weights  (w,  i«0  representing  it,de9crib-  tn«  *>ody  descends  it  con- 
ing the  arc  of  a  small  circle.  tributes  to  the  elevation  of 

the  wings,*  the  body  being 
active  and  the  wings  more  or  less  passive.  It  b  in  thb  way  that 
weight  forms  afactor  in  flight,  the  wings  andthe  weight  of  the  body 
reciprocating  and  mutually  assbting  and  relieving  each  other. 
Thb  is  an  argument  for  employing  four  wings  in  artificial  flight, — 
the  wings  being  so  arranged  that  the  two  which  are  up  shall 
always  by  their  fall  mechanically  elevate  the  two  which  are 
down.  Such  an  arrangement  b  calculated  greatly  to  conserve 
the  driving  power,  and  as  a  consequence,  to  reduce  the  weight. 


*  The  other  forces  which  assist  in  elevating  the  wings  are — (a)  the 
elevator  muscles  of  the  wings,  (6)  the  elaKtic  properties  of  the  wings, 
and  {c)  the  reaction  of  the  compressed  air  on  tne  under  surfaces  of 
the  wings. 


>\/^ 


That  the  weight  of  the  body  plays  an  important  pan  In  the 
production  of  flight  may  be  proved  by  a  very  simple  ezperimeat. 
If  two  quill  feathers  are  fixed  in  ai^  ordinary  cork,  and  so  anrnnged 
that  they  expand  and  arch 
above  it  (fig.  27),  it  b  found 
that 'if  the  apparatus  be 

dropped   from   a   vertical  \d 

height  of  3  yds.  it  does  |J^ 

not   fall  vertically   down-  | 

wards,  but  downwards  and  |  . 

forwards  in   a  curve,  the  :• 

forward  travel  amounting  / 

in  some  instances  to  a  yard  /g 

and  a  half.  Here  the  cork,  / 

in   falling,  acts  upon   the  ^ty 

feathers  (which  are  to  all  *  f  — •'^  f 

intents  and  purposes  wings),  g 

and  these  in  turn  act  upon  Fic.  27.— «f  ^  quill  feathers;  e, 
the  air,  in  such  a  manner  as  *^^J  <i.  «,/.  f..  downward  and  for- 
♦«  •xJLri..^  •  k^»*.«v.».i  worrf  curved  trajectory  made  by  the 
to  produce  a  horuontal  feathers  and  cork  befoJe  reachiii  the 
transference.  ground  (A,  t). 

In  order  to  utilize  the  air 
as  a  means  of  transit,  the  body  in  motion,  whether  it  moves 
in  virtue  of  the  life  it  possesses,  or  because  of  a  force  super- 
added, must  be  heavier  than  air.  It  must  tread  with  its 
wings  and  rise  upon  the  air  as  a  swimmer  upon  the  water, 
or  as  a  kite  upon  the  wind.  Thb  b  necessary  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  body  must  be  active,  the  air  passive.  The 
flying  body  must  act  against  gravitation,  and  elevate  and 
carry  Itself  forward  at  the  expense  of  the  air  and  of  the  foice 
which  resides  in  it,  whatever  that  may  be.  If  it  were  other- 
wise — ^if  it  were  rescued  from  the  law  of  gravitation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  bereft  of  independent  movement  on  the  other, 
it  would  float  about  imcontxolle'd  and  uncontrollable  like  an 
ordinary  balloon. 

In  flight  one  of  two  things  b  necessary.  Either  the  wings  must 
attack  the  air  with  great  violence,  or  the  air  in  rapid  motion  must 
attack  the  wings:  either  suffices.  If  a  bird  attempts  to  fly  lira 
calm,  the  wings  must  be  made  to  smite  the  air  after  the  mannrr 
of  a  boy's  kite  with  great  vigour  and  at  a  high  speed.  In  thb 
case  the  wings  fly  the  bird.  If,  however,  the  bird  b  fairly 
launched  in  space  and  a  stiff  brcexe  b  blowing,  all  that  b  required 
in  many  instances  b  to  extend  the  wings  at  a  slight  upward 
angle  to  the  horizon  so  that  the  under  parts  of  the  wings  present 
kite-like  surfaces.  In  these  circumstances  the  rapidly  moving 
air  flies  the  bird.  The  flight  of  the  alblttross  supplies  the  neceamy 
illustration.  If  by  any  chance  thb  magnificent  bird  alights 
upon  the  sea  he  must  flap  and  beat  the  water  and  air  with  hb 
wings  with  tremendous  energy  until  he  gets  fairly  launched. 
This  done  he  extends  his  enormous  pinions' and  saib  majestically 
along,  seldom  deigning  to  flap  hb  wings,  the  breeze  doing  the 
work  for  him.  A  familiar  iOustration  of  the  same  principle  may 
be  witnessed  any  day  when  children  are  engaged  in  the  pastime 
of  kite-flying.  If  two  boys  attempt  to  fly  a  kite  in  a  calm,  the 
one  must  hold  up  the  kite  and  let  go  when  the  other  runs.  In 
thb  case  the  under  surface  of  the  kite  b  made  to  strike  the  still 
air.  If,  however,  a  stiff  autumn  breeze  be  blowing,  it  suflkcs  if 
the  boy  who  formerly  ran  when  the  kite  was.  let  go  stands  stilL 
In  thb  case  the  air  in  rapid  motion  strikes  the  under  surface 
of  the  kite  and  forces  it  up.  The  string  and  the  hand  are  to  the 
kite  what  the  weight  of  the  flying  creature  b  to  the  indined 
planes  formed  by  its  wings. 

The  area  of  the  insect,  bird  and  bat,  when  the  wings  are  fnDy 
expanded,  b  greater  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  animal, 
their  weight  being  proportionally  less.  As  already  stated, 
however,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  even  the  Ui^test 
insect,  bird  or  bat  b  vastly  heavier  than  the  air,  and  that  no 
fixed  relation  exbts  between  the  weight  of  body  Ited  expanse 
of  wing  in  any  of  the  orders.    We  have  thus  light-bodied  and 


*  The  wings  of  the  albatross,  when  fully  extended,  measure 
the  back  some  14  ft.  They  are  exceedingly  narrow,  being  sometivMs 
under  a  foot  in  width. 
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,.     ti  ud  birdi,  *i  Ibe  butlnDy  and  hemn-.uid 

itthen  wiib  bnvy  bcdia  and  uniU  iringi,  u  ilie  beelle  ind 
partiidge.     Similir  nmiiks  ■re  tp  be  nude  of  tuu.     ThoM 
ippmnt  incoiuiiteiida  in  Ihe  dimecisiou  of  the  body  ud  wlngi 
•R  reidily  explamed  by  the  greater  Enutcutu  developmoit 
of  the  huvy-bodiKl,  imall-winged  iniectl,  bird)  and  bat>,  ud 
the  increiMd  powec  aad  rapidity  with  which  the  wingi  in  Ihcm 
■re  mut«  to  oldllatc.   This  ii  of  the  utnKat  impocUDce  in 
idence  of  aviaiion,  u  ihowing  that  Eight  Diay  be  attained  b. 
bcavy  powcifiil  animaJ  with  comparatively  unail  wingt,  ai  v 
a*  by  a  ligblet  one  with  greatly  eolarged  wLogL  While^  IbeieCc 
(here  ii  appanotly  no  coimpondencc  between  the  area  of  ' 
wing  and  the  .animal  to  be  raised,  then  13,  except  in  the  ctac 
aailing  insects,  birds  and  bats,  an  unvarying  relation  i 
Dd^t  and  numbei  ol  oadUationa;  so  that  the  problem  of  flight 
muld  seem  to  resolve  itself  into  one  of  weight,  power,  velocity 
uoyancy,  dcblL'ty,  diminished  speed 
^'.hcr  case  being  a  siiu  qua 

1  tbe  area  ol  Ibe  wfaigs  and 


That  no  fixed  relation  exists  belwi 
tbe  sixe  and  wei^t  of  the  body  I* 
be  elevated  is  evident  on  compaiinj 
tbe  dimensions  of  the  wings  am 
bodicl  of  tbe  severEd  orders  of  insects 
btu  and  birds.    If 

piniou  la  tome  instances  diminish 
vhile  tbe  bodies  increase,  and  Ihe 
converse.  No  practical  good  can 
therefore  accrue  to  aviation  from 
elaborate  nuaturenieaU  of  the  wings 
and  body  of  any  flying  Ihinc;  ndtbet 


this  wt  have  a  partial  explanation  of  the  buoyancy  of  insects, 
aod  ibe  great  lifting  power  possessed  by  birds  and  bats,— the 
bata  carrying  their  young  without  inconvenience,  tbe  birds  cleval- 
log  aurprisinf  quantitle*  ol  fish,  game,  carrion,  &c.  (fig.  iS). 

While  as  eiplaiaed,  no  definite  relation  eiilU  between  tbe 
weight  of  1  flying  aniinal  and  the  tixe  of  its  flying  surfaces,  there 
beioi,  as  slated,  bcavy-bodicd  and  imall-wingcd  insects,  birds 
and  baU,  ud  the  convene,  and  white,  as  has  been  shown,  flight 
is  pouible  within  a  wide  range,  the  wings  being,  as  a  rule,  in 
excess  of  what  are  required  for  the  pu^xnes  of  flight, — stilt  it 
aweara  from  the  researches  of  L.  de  Lucy  that  there  is  a  general 
Law,  to  the  effect  tbat  tbe  larger  the  volant  animal,  the  smaller, 
by  comparison,  are  it)  flying  surfaces.  The  existence  ot  auch 
a  law  is  very  encouraging  so  far  as  artificial  flight  is  concerned, 
for  it  shows  that  the  flying  surfaces  of  a  large,  heavy,  powerful 
flying  machine  will  be  comparatively  snail,  and  consequently 
comparatively  compact  and  ilrong.  This  is  a  point  of  very 
considerable  importance,  as  tbe  object  desiderated  in  a  flying 
machine  is  elevating  aipadly. 

De  Lucy  tabulated  bis  tetulu  u  under. — 


comparison 


otbe 


of  insects,  bats  and  birds  may  be 
oatcrlally  reduced  without  impair- 
ing their  powers  of  flight.  Id  such 
caia  tbe  speed  with  which  tbe 
wings  an  driven  b  increased  la 
tbe  direct  ratio  of  tbe  mutilation. 
71m  inference  to  be  dei 
that  even  In  large-bodi 
wing-surface  is  greatly  Ii 


Dnion-By  (muni 

Coconella  (lady.tird) 
I>rann-fly  (common) 
Tipula.or  Daddy-long-lcA 
Bee  .... 

Meat-Ey  .... 
Drone  (hlue)  .  . 
Cockcbaler  .  .  . 
-Stag-beetle  ( 
female)  I 


rom  tbe  foregmng  is  plainly  this. 

lall-winged  insects  and  birds  the 

the  surplus  wing  a 


^I^Surfia 
Ki1»nmH* 


A  ■. 


Tunle-dovi 


Flying  Surf 
Kik«nmi 


,a «. 


i''.i;c  ind  weighL  Tbui.  Etoini.iring  the  insects  with  one 
"I'  lind  that  the  gnat,  which  f»-cit;'i>4^  limes  ^u  than  the 
i._.  ..  ..i__.  — __  ^i  _ — 1..._    -^[^  Lsdy-bird  weiflis 


«o^5rt! 


3,^1 

doe.iutrinu.asuif>ceo( 
aq.  to.),  (bat  ii  la  By,  abou 

But  event  on*  Imowi  tbat  I 
birds  of  flight  Of  all  mitl 
and  nesl  remote  jwneya.  T 
the  birds  which  elevate  iluiDi 
is  the  loogcxt  maintaiDed."' 

The  way  in  which  the  nitortl  wing  rises  and 
and  redprocatea  with  the  body  of  the  flying  erea 
obvious  bearing  upon  artificial  flight.  In  natural 
of  the  flying  creature  falls  slightly  forward  in  a  i 

'  On  lit  FtUkl  <4  Bvii,  0/  Sou  and  cj  InutU.  I 
niJHt  of  Airiai  Lacnwliim,  1^  L.  de  Lucy  (Parii) 


ighed.  fi  that  which  I 
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wing  ascends,  and  is  slightly  elevated  in  a  curve  when  the  wing 
descends.  The  wing  and  l)ody  are  consequently  always  playing 
at  cross  purposes,  the  wing  rising  when  the  body  is  falling  and 
vice  versa.  The  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  body  and  wing  of 
the  bird  are  well  seen  when  contemplating  the  flight  of  the  gull 


FiGr  29  shows  how  in  progreastve  flight  the  wing  and  the  body 
describe  wiued  tracks, — iat  crests  of  the  waves  made  by  tlie  wing 
(Of  e,  e,  g,  i)  being  placed  opposite  the  crests  of  the  waves  made  by 
the  body  i,  2, 3, 4,  5). 

from  the  stem  of  a  steamboati  as  theUrd  is  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  vessd.  The  complementary  movements  referred  to  are 
indicated  at  fig.  29,  where  the  continuous  waved  line  represents 
the  trajectory  made  by  the  wing,  and  the  dotted  waved  Une  that 
made  by  the  body.  As  will  be  seen  from  this  figure,  the  wing 
advances  both  when  U  rises  and  token  U  falls.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  natural  wings,  and  of  artificial  wings  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  living  wings,  that  when  forcibly  elevated  or  depressed, 
even  in  a  strictly  vertical  direction,  they  inevitably  dart  forward. 
If,  for  instance,  the  wing  is  suddenly  depressed  in  a  vertical 
direction,  as  at  a  6  of  fig.  29,  it  at  once  darts  downwards  and 
forwards  in  a  double  curve  (see  continuous  line  of  figure)  to  e, 
thus  converting  the  vertical  down  stroke  into  a  dcmtf  obliquef 
forward  stroke,  U,  again,  the  wing  be-  suddmly  elevated  in  a 
strictly  vertical  direction,  as  at  c  i,  the  wing  as  certainly  darts 
upwards  and  forwards  in  a  double  curve  to  e,  thus  converting 
the  vertical  up  strokes  into  an  upward^  oblique,  forward  stroke. 
The  same  thing  happens  when  the  wing  is  depressed  from  e  to  / 
and  elevated  from  g  to  k,  the  wing  describing  a  waved  track  as  at 

There  are  good  reasons  why  the  wings  should  always  be  in 
advance  of  the  body.  A  bird  when  flying  is  a  body  in  motion; 
but  a  body  in  motion  tends  to  fall  not  vertically  downwards, 
but  downwards  and  forwards.  The  wings  consequently  must 
be  made  to  strike  forwards  and  kept  in  advance  of  the  body  of  the 
bird  if  they  are  to  prevent  the  bird  from  falling  downwards  and 
forwards.  If  the  wings  were  to  strike  backwards  in  aerial  flight, 
the  bird  would  turn  a  forward  somersault.  * 

That  the  wings  invariably  strike  forwards  during  the  down  and 
up  strokes  in  aerial  flight  is  proved  alike  by  observation  and 
experiment.  If  any  one  watches  a  bird  rising  from  the  ground 
or  the  water,  he  cannot  fail  to  percdve  that  the  head  and  body 
are  slightly  tilted  upwards,  and  that  the  wings  are  made  to 
descend  with  great  vigour  in  a  downward  and  forward  direction. 
The  dead  natural  wing  and  a  properly  constructed  artificial 
wing  act  in  precisely  the  same  way.  If  the  wing  of  a  gannet, 
just  shot,  be  removed  and  made  to  flap  in  what  the  operator 
believes  to  be  a  strictly  vertical  downward  direction,  the  tip  of 
the  wing,  in  spite  of  him,  will  dart  forwards  between  2  and  3  ft. 
— the  amount  of  forward  movement  being  regulated  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  down  stroke.  This  is  a  very  striking  experiment. 
The  same  thing  happens  with  a  properly  constructea  artificial 
wing.  The  down  stroke  with  the  artificial  as  with  the  natural 
wing  is  invariably  converted  into  an  oblique,  downward  and 
forward  stroke.  No  one  ever  saw  a  bird  in  the  air  flapping  its 
wings  towards  its  tail  The  old  idea  was  that  the  wings  during 
the  down  stroke  pusked  the  body  of  the  bird  in  an  upward  and 
forward  direction;  in  reality  the  wings  do  not  push  but  ptiU,  and 
in  order  to  pull  they  must  always  be  in  advance  of  the  body  to 
be  flown.  If  the  wings  did  not  themselves  iiy  forward,  they  could 
not  possibly  cause  the  body  of  the  bird  to  fly  forward.  It  is  the 
wings  which  cause  the  bird  to  fly. 

It  only  remains  to  be  stated  thaX.  the  wing  acts  as  a  true  kite, 
during  both  the  down  and  the  up  strokes,  its  under  concave 
or  biting  surface,  in  virtue  of  the  forward  travel  communicated 
to  it  by  the  body  of  the  flying  creature,  being  closely  applied 
to  the  air,  during  both  its  ascent  and  its  descent.    This  explains 


how  the  wing  furnishes  a  persistent  buoyancy  alike  when  it  ii«s 
and  when  it  falls  (fig.  30). 

The  natural  kite  formed  by  the  wing  differs  from  the  artificial 
kite  only  in  this,  that  the  former  is  capable  of  being  moved  in 
all  its  parts,  andis  more  or  less  flexible  and  elastic,  whereas  the 
latter  is  comparatively  rigid.  The  flexibility  and  elasticity  o! 
the  Jcite  formed  by  the  natural  wing  are  rendered  necenary  by 
the  fact  that  the  wing,  as  already  stated,  is  practically  hinged 
at  its  root  and  along  its  anterior  margin,  an  arrangement  which 
necessiutes  iu  several  parts  travelling  at  different  degrees  of 
speed,  in  proportion  as  they  are  removed  from  the  axes  of 
rotation.  Thus  the  tip  travels  at  a  higher  speed  than  the  root, 
and  the  posterior  margin  than  the  anterior  margin.  This  begets  a 
twisting  diagonal  movement  of  the  wing  on  its  long  axis,  which,  but 
for  the  elasticity  referred  to,  would  break  the  wing  into  fragments. 
The  elasticity  contributes  also  to  the  continuous  play  of  the  wing, 
and  ensures  that  no  two  parts  of  it  shall  reverse  at  exactly  the 
same  instant.  If  the  wing  was  inelastic,  every  part  of  it  would 
reverse  at  precisely  the  same  moment,  and  its  vibration  would  be 
characterized  by  pauses  or  dead  points  at  the  end  of  the  down 
and  up  strokes  which  would  be  fatal  to  it  as  a  flying  organ. 


Fig.  30  shows  the  kite-like  action  (tf  the  wing  during  the  down  and 
up  strokes,  how  the  angles  made  by  the  wing  with  the  horiion  (a,  h) 
vary  at  every  stage  of  these  strokes,  and  how  the  wing  evades  the 
superimposed  air  during  the  up  stroke,  and  seizes  the  nether  air 
during  the  down  stroke.  In  this  figure  the  spaces  between  the  double 
dotted  lines  (c  {,  i  b)  represent  the  down  strolces,  the  single  dotted  line 
(A,  0  representing  the  up  stroke.  The  kite-like  surfaces  and  angles 
made  by  the  wing  with  the  horixon  (a,  b)  during  the  down  stroiees 
are  indicated  atcdefg^fkl  m,— those  made  during  the  up  stroiees 
being  indicated  vxgkt.  As  the  down  and  up  strokes  run  mto  eadi 
other,  and  the  convex  surface  of  the  wing  is  always  directed  upwards 
and  the  concave  surface  downwards,  it  follows  that  the  upper  surface 
of  the  wing  evades  in  a  great,  measure  the  upper  air,  while  the  under 
surface  seixes  the  nether  air.  It  is  easy  to  understand  from  this 
figure  how  the  wing  always  flying  forwards  furnishes  a  perristeat 
buoyancy. 

The  elastic  properties  of  the  wing  are  absolutely  essential,  when 
the  mechanism  and  movements  of  the  pinion  are  taken  into 
account  A  rigid  wing  can  never  be  an  effective  flying  instru- 
ment. 

The  kite-like  surfaces  referred  to  in  natural  flight  aie  those 
upon  which  the  constructors  of  flying  machines  very  property 
ground  their  hopes  of  ultimate  success.  These  surfaces  may  be 
conferred  on  artificial  wings,  aeroplanes,  aerial  screws  or  similar 
structures;  and  these  structures,  if  we  may  judge  from  what 
we  find  in  nature,  skouid  be  of  moderate  siu  and  elastic.  The  power 
of  the  flying  organs  will  be  increased  if  they  are  driven  at  a  com- 
parativdy  high  speed,  and  particularly  if  they  are  made  to 
reverse  and  reciprocate,  as  in  this  case  they  will  practically 
create  the  currents  upon  which  they  are  dcstin^  to  rise  and 
advance.  The  angles  made  by  the  kite-like  surfaces  with  the 
horizon  should  vary  according  to  circumstances.  Thqr  should 
be  small  when  the  speed  is  high,  and  vice  vena.  This,  as  stated, 
is  true  of  natural  wings.  It  should  also  be  true  of  artificial  wings 
and  their  analogues. 

Artificial  Fligkt. — We  are  now  in  a  position  to  enter  upoo  a 
consideration  of  artificial  wings  and  wing  movements,  and  q€ 
artificial  flight  and  flying  machines. 

We  begin  with  artificial  wings.  Tlie  first  properly  autbenti- 
cated  account  of  an  artificial  wing  was  given  by  G.  A.  Bordli 
in  1670.  This  author,  distinguished  alike  as  a  phyddogist, 
mathematician  and  mechanician,  describes  and  figures  a  bird 
with  artificial  wings,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  rigid  rod  imfrevU 
and  flexible  featkers  bekind.  The  wings  are  represented  as  stx&iag 
vertically  downwards,  as  the  annexed  duplicate  of  Bordli'a  figure 
shows  (fig.  31). 

Borelli  was  of  opinion  that  flight  resulted  from  the  appHcatioa 
of  an  inclined  plane,  which  beats  the  air,  and  which  hais  a 
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Iben  an  three  points  In  Borelli'i  atgomnil  to  which  il  i* 
iiiiimij  to  draw  alteattOD:  (i)  the  dinclion  of  the  down 
HiokB:  it  li  tuted  to  be  nrlieaUy  immtardt;  (>)  the  construc- 
tioii  of  the  anterior  maisln  of  the  wing:  it  h  Mated  la  coo^ii 
of  a  ripi  mi;  (Si  the  fuDction  delegated  to  the  posterior  maigin 
of  the  wing:  Itliiaid  In  ]«U  in  aa  HfiKvd  diredun  dutiig  the 

With  regard  to  the  fint  point.  Il  !■  incorrect  to  *ay  the  wing 
itrHefl  veitkallx  downwaidi,  for,  al  already  aptaioed,  the  body 
of  a  Dying  bird  la  a  body  in  molioni  but  u  a  body  b  motion 
tcsdi  to  fail  downwatda  and  forwudi,  the  wing  mutt  alrllie 
downwitdi  and  forward)  in  outer  effectually  to  prevent  In  faJI. 
'  ■  ■  *  'act,  ail  natural  wings,  and  all  artificial 
le  natural  type,  Invariably  strike  down. 

supposed  rigidity 


w  flexible  and  eiastic  Sbular  remarks  upply  t 
properly  cODStructed  attifdBl  wings.  II  the  anterior  mar^ns  c 
natural  and  artificial  winp  were  rigid,  it  would  be  imposaibi 
to  make  them  vibrate  smoothly  and  continuousiy.  This  is 
matter  of  eiperiment.  If  a  ri^d  md,  or  a  wing  with  a  rigi 
anterior  marpn,  be  made  to  vibrate,  the  vibration  is  chaiacterued 
by  an  unequal  jerky  motion,  at  the  end  of  the  down  ai 
•trokea.  which  conlrascs  slrangdy  with  the  smooth,  steady 
faiminf  movement  peculiar  to  natural  wings. 

Ai  to  the  third  point,  via.  tbe  upward  bending  of  tbe  posterior 
marpn  of  the  wing  during  the  down  stroke,  i(  b  necessary  to 
remuk  that  tbe  statement  ii  true  if  it  means  a  dl^t  upward 
bending,  but  that  it  is  untrue  if  it  means  an  eitenilve  upward 
bending. 

Boreiii  doesBOl  state  the  amount  of  apvard  bending,  but 
of  his  foUoweia,  E.  J.  Haiey,  maintains  that  during  the  d< 
stroke  the  wing  yields  UDIil  its  under  autface  makes  a  backward 
ugle  with  ibe  borlion  of  4;°.  Harey  further  states  that  du 
tbt  tip  tlroke  tbe  iring  yields  to  a  corresponding  extent  ii 
ci|i|K«itc  directioK — Ihe  posterior  naigiD  ol  the  wing,  according 
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iployed  in  its  propulsion;  but  that  it 
les  not  yieia  to  tae  extent  slated  by  Harey  ia  a  matter  of 
•olute  certainty.  This  admits  of  direct  proof.  If  any  one 
Ltches  the  horiuiDtal  or  upward  flight  ol  a  large  bird  he  will 
serve  that  the  posterior  or  fieiible  nurgin  of  the  wing  never 
icg  during  the  down  stroke  to  a  perceptible  extent,  so  that  the 
idei  surface  of  (be  wing,  as  a  whole,  never  looks  backwards. 
1  the  cOBltaty,  he  will  perceive  that  the  under  surface  of  tbe 
Bg  (during  the  down  stroke)  invariably  looks  forwards  aod 
rma  a  true  kite  wilh  the  borison,  the  angles  made  by  the  kite 
varying  at  every  part  o(  Ihe  down  stroke,  as  shown  more 
inlcularly  M  ed  ef  t,ij  itmot  fig.  30. 
The  authors  who  have  adopted  Borelli's  plan  of  aitiSdal  wing, 
id  who  have  endorsed  his  mechanical  views  of  (be  wing's  action 
oat  fully,  are  J.  Chabrier,  H.  £.  G.  Strauss-DOrckbeim  and 
Marey.  BoreUi'aartifidal  wing,  it  will  be  remembered,  consists 
jf  a  rigid  tod  in  front  and  s  flexible  sail.bebind.  It  is  alio  made 
ID  strike  vert  Ically  downwards.  According  lo  Chabrier,  Ihe  wing 
baa  only  one  period  of  activity.  He  believes  that  II  the  wing  be 
luddenly  lowered  by  the  depressor  muaclei,  it  is  elevated  soUy 
by  the  reaction  ol  the  air.  There  ia  one  unanswerable  objection 
10  this  theory:  the  birds  and  bats,  and  some  if  not  all  the  insects, 
bave  distinct  eievstor  muscles,  and  can  elevate  their  wings  at 
pleasure  when  not  flying  and  when,  consequently,  the  reaction 
Df  the  air  i)  not  eUcited.  Strauss-DUrckheim  agrees  with  BorelU 
both  as  to  Ihe  natural  and  the  artificial  wing.     He  is  of  opinion 

plane  a  component  force  (composant)  which  it  employs  to  support 

1  direct  itseK.     In  bis  theology  of  nature  he  describes  a  sche- 

lic  wing  as  consistlog  of  s  rigid  ribbing  In  front,  and  afleiible 

behind.     Amembnine  so  constructed  will,  according  to  talm, 

Bt  for  flight.    It  will  suflice  if  such  a  sail  elevates  and  lowers 

i(  successively.    It  will  of  its  own  accord  dispose  itielf  as  so 

inclined  plane,  and  receiving  obliquely  Ihe  reaction  of  the  air, 

it  liansfen  into  tractile  fom  a  part  of  the  vertical  impulsion  it 

hasrecdved.,  ThesclwDpartaoIthewing,mateovcr,areequaUy 

Indiqieiisable  to  each  other. 

Uarey  tepeats  BorelTi  and  DOrckhelm  with  very  trifling 
modifications,  so  Uh  as  1869.  He  describes  two  snifidat  wings, 
the  one  composed  of  a  rigid  rod  and  sail — the  rod  representing 
the  ttifl  anterior  margin  of  the  wing;  the  sail,  which  is  mide  <rf 
paper  bordered  with  cardboard,  Ihe  flexible  posterior  margin. 
The  otbet  wing  consists  of  a  rigid  nerviire  in  front  and  behind  o( 
IbinparchmenI  which  supporta  fine  rodaof  steel.  He  states  that 
if  the  wing  only  elevates  and  depresses  itself, "  the  resislance  of 
the  air  Is  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  other  movementa  In 
eflect(acconlmg  to  Marey)  the  wing  of  an  Insect  has  not  Ihe  power 
of  equal  resistance  in  every  part.  On  the  anterior  margin  Ihe 
extended  nervures  make  il  rigid,  while  behind  it  is  fine  and 

has  tbe  power  of  remaining  rigid,  whereas  the  fietlble  portion, 
bdng  pushed  in  an  upward  direction  on  account  of  tbe  resistance 
it  ext>erienceB  from  the  air,  aasumes  an  oblique  position  which 
ipper  surface  ol  (he  wing  to  look  forwards," 
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esists,  Ihe  laU  which  follows  it  being  flriible  yields.  Carried  by 
he  ribbing  (theantetl6tmsrgiaaf  thewing)  which  towers  Ilself. 
he  sail  or  posterior  margin  of  tbe  wing  being  raised  meanwhile 
>y  the  air,  which  sets  it  straight  again,  the  sail  wilt  like  an  inlets 
nediate  position  and  incline  itself  about  4s°ptusorniinui accotd- 
ng  to  circumstances.  .  .  .  The  wing  continues  its  movements 
i(  depresska  Inclined  to  tbe  faoriton;  but  the  impulse  of  (be  lir. 
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which  continues  its  effect,  and  oaturaOy  acts  upon  the  surface 
which  it  strikes,  has  the  power  of  resolving  itself  into  two  forces, 
a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  force;  the  first  suffices  to  raise  the 
animal,  the  second  to  move  it  along." ^  Marey,  it  will  be 
observed,  reproduces  Borelli's  artificial  wing,  and  even  his  text, 
at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  centuries. 

The  artificial  wing  recommended  by  Pettigrew  is  a  more  exact 
imitation  of  nature  than  either  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  of  a  more 
or  less  triangular  form,  thick  at  the  root  and  anterior  margin, 
and  thin  at  the  tip  and  posterior  margin.  No  part  of  it  is  rigid. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  highly  ebstic  and  flexible  throughout. 
It  is  furnished  with  springs  at  its  root  to  contribute  to  its  con- 
tinued play,  and  is  applied  to  the  air  by  a  direct  piston  action 
in  such  a  way  that  it  descends  in  a  downward  and  forward 
direction  during  the  down  stroke,  and  ascends  in  an  upward  and 
forward  direction  during  the  up  stroke.  It  elevates  and  propels 
both  when  it  rises  and  falls.  It,  moreover,  twists  and  untwists 
during  its  action  and  describes  figure-of-S  and  waved  tracks  in 
space,  precisely  as  the  natural  wing  does.  The  twisting  is  most 
marked  at  the  tip  and  posterior  margin,  particularly  that  half  of 
the  posterior  margin  next  the  tip.  The  wing  when  in  action  may 
be  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  line  running  diagonally  between 
the  tip  of  the  wing  anteriorly  and  the  root  of  the  wing  posteriorly. 
The  tip  and  posterior  parts  of  the  wing  are  more  active  than  the 
root  and  anterior  parts,  from  the  fact  that  the  tip  and  posterior 
parts  (the  wing  is  an  eccentric)  always  travel  through  greater 
spaces,  in  a  given  time,  than  the  root  and  anterior  parts. 


;.  33. — Elastic  Spiral  Wing,  which  twists  and  untwists  during 
lion,  to  form  a  mobile  hetix  or  screw,    Thb  wing  is  made  to 


FiC. 
Its  action, 

vibrate  by  a  direct  piston  action,  and  by  a  slight  adjustment  can  be 
propdled  vertically,  horizontally  or  at  any  d^ree  of  obliquity. 


a  6,  Anterior  margin  of  wing,  to' 
which  the  neurac  or  ribs 
are  affixed. 

c  d,  Posterior  margin  of  wing 
crossing  anterior  one. 

X,  Ball-and-socket  joint  at  root, 
of  wing,  the  wing  being' 
attached  to  the  nde  of  the 
cylinder  by  the  socket. 

/,      Cyhnder. 

r  r,  Piston,  with  cross  heads 
(w,  w)  and  piston  head  («). 

0  0,  Stuffing  boxes. 

r,  /,  Driving  chains. 

m,    Superior  elastic  band,  which 


the 


n, 


asnsts  in  elevating 
wing. 
Inferior  elastic  band,  which 
antagonises  m.  The  alter- 
nate stretching  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  elastic 
bands  contributes  to  the 
continuousplay  of  the  wing, 
by  preventing  dead  points 
at  tne  end  of  the  down  and 
up  strokes.  The  win^  is 
free  to  move  in  a  vertical 
and  horizontal  direction 
and  at  any  degree  of 
obliquity. 


The  wing  is  so  constructed  that  the  posterior  margin  yields 
freely  in  a  downward  direction  during  the  up  stroke,  while  it 
yields  comparatively  little  in  an  upward  direction  during  the 
down  stroke;  and  this  is  a  distinguishing  feature,  as  the  wing 
is  thus  made  to  fold  and  elude  the  air  more  or  less  completely 
during  the  up  stroke,  whereas  il  is  made  lo  expand  and  seise 
the  air  with  avidity  during  the  down  stroke.  The  oblique  line 
referred  to  as  nmning  diagonally  across  the  wing  virtually  divides 
the  wing  into  an  active  and  a  passive  part,  the  former  elevating 
and  propelling,  the  latter  sustaining. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  exactitude  the  predse 
function  discharged  by  each  part  of  the  wing,  but  experiment 
tends  to  show  that  the  tip  of  the  wing  elevates,  the  posterior 
margin  propels,  and  the  root  sustains. 

The  wing — and  this  is  important — ^is  driven  by  a  direct  {uston 

*  E.  J.  Marey,  Rome  des  eours  scietUifiques  de  la  France  et  de 
rHranger  (1869). 


action  with  an  irregular  hammer-like  movement,  the  pinkm 
having  communicated  to  it  a  smart  click  at  the  beginning  of 
every  down  stroke — ^the  up  stroke  being  more  uniform.  Tht 
following  is  the  arrangement  (fig.  32).  If  the  artificial  wing  here 
represented  (fig.  33)  be  compared  with  the  natural  wing  as 
depicted  at  fig.  33,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  one 
which  is  not  virtually  reproduced  in  the  other.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  Pettii^w  recommended  a  double  dastic  wing  to 
be  applied  to  the  air  like  a  steam-hammer,  by  being  fiixed  to  the 


Fig.  33  shows  the  SpiialElastb  Wings  of  the  Gun.    Eac^ 

wing  forms  a  mobile  helix  or  screw. 

a  5,  Anterior  margin  of  left  wing,     s.    Root  of  rig^t  wing  with  ball- 

cket  " 


c  d.  Posterior  margin  of  ditto. 


and-socket  joint. 


d  gf  Primary  or  rowing  feathere     J^     Elbow  joint, 
of  left  wing.  m,    Wrist  joint, 

g  a,  Secondary  feathers  ditto.         fi,o,  Hand  and  finger  joints. 

head  of  the  piston.  This  wing,  like  the  sins^  wing  described, 
twists  and  untwists  as  it  rises  and  falls,  and  possesses  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  natural  wing  (fig.  34). 

He  also  recommends  an  eUstic  aerial  screw  consbting  of  two 
blades,  which  taper  and  become  thinner  towards  the  tips  and 


Fig.  34. — Double  Elastic  Wing  driven  by  direct  piston  actioa. 


It  thus  evades,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  air  during  the  up  stroke. 
During  the  down  stroke  of  the  pnston  the  wing  is  flattened  out  in  every 
directran,  and  its  extremities  twisted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
two  screws,  as  seen  at  a'  b'  dd',e'f  g'  k\  B,  B'.  The  active  area  of 
the  wing  is  by  this  arrangement  connderably  diminished  during 
the  up,stroke,  and  considerably  augmented  dunng  the  down  stroke; 
the  wing  seizing  the  air  with  greater  avidity  dunng  the  down  than 
during  the  up  stroke.  «,  J,  k,  elastic  band  to  regulate  the  eiqianskMi 
of  the  wing;  /,  piston;  m,  pbton  head;  »,  cyhnder. 

posterior  margins.  When  the  screw  is  made  to  rotate,  the  blades, 
because  of  their  elasticity,  assume  a  gr^t  variety  of  an^es,  the 
angles  being  least  where  the  speed  of  the  blades  is  greatest  and 
vice  versa.  The  pitch  of  the  blades  is  thus  regulated  by  the 
speed  attained  (fig.  35). 

The  peculiarity  of  Pettigrew's  wings  and  screws  conssts  in 
their  elasticity,  their  twisting  acUon,  and  their  great  comparative 
length  and  narrowness.  TTiey  offer  little  resistance  to  the  air 
when  they  are  at  rest,  and  when  in  motion  the  speed  with  which 
they  are  driven  is  such  as  to  ensure  that  the  comparatively 
large  spaces  through  which  they  travel  shall  practical^  be 
converted  into  solid  bases  of  support. 

After  Pettigrew  enunciated  his  views  (1867)  as  to  the  screw 
configuration  and  elastic  properties  of  natural  wings,  and  more 
especially  after  his  introduction  of  spiral,  elastic  artificial  wingi, 
and  eUistic  screws,  a  great  revolution  took  place  in  the  coaatittc- 
tion  of  flying  models^    Elastic  aeroplanes  were  advocated  1^ 
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Fig.  3.— Wright  Biplai 


Plala,  Tcfual  Prai. 


FLIGHT  AND  FLYING 


Fig.  4.— A.  V.  Roe's  Triplftne. 


D.  S.  Brown,'  dutic  aeiiil  Ktews  by  J 

Annaur,'  ind  eluti 

urapUna,  wings  ud  Kitn  by  Alpho 

Die  P«nuid.> 

Ptuud'i  eiptrinWDts  »te  alike  inlere 

ling  »nd  instnietive 

He  roulniclnl  models  to  fly  by  three 

diBmnt  mtthods:- 

(a)  by  meins  of  Kn«s  scting  wnicilly 

upwirds:  (*)  by  lero 

planet  propeUed  bocUontaUy  by  screws; 

od  {()  by  wiBgi  whic 

FLIGHT  AND  FLYING 


Cayley  gave  a  piaclical  iUiutration  of  Ibe  efficacy  of  th 
as  applied  lo  [be  aic  by  consiructing  a  small  machine,  co: 
of  Ivo  screws  made  of  quill  feathers,  a  repRsentatioa  o 
we  autex  (fig.  36).    Sir  George  writes  as  under^ 


"iPi, 


The  Aem-bi-plaM.  or  First  S»p>  to  Flighi 
.rtsflht  Atmauial  Smtlftf  Gmu  Brilain. 
■•  ReiiBaiKe  to  Falling  Ptanu  on  a  '— ■■  -'  ''- 


[■■■ul  Rtparl  t]  Uu  Arrtnautuat  Stiitlyti  Grtal  BriUtn,  1S74. 
•  The  ^cewiiHor  January  iSji  andTebniar/ 1875. 
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(he  upper  pari  of  Ibe  CDrL  h  11  bnd  a  wbalebone  bow,  havin  a  mall 
pivoi  hole  la  iti  ceolrs  to  lective  tbc  point  of  the  ihaft.  T&  bow  it 
(hen  to  lie  itning  eqiuUy  on  each  aide  to  the  upper  portioii.of  Lbe 
ibaft,  and  (he  little  nucfiJne  b  completed.  Wind  up  the  atring  by 
turnini  the  llyen  diSeient  wajri.  10  (hat  Ibe  wing  of  the  bow  Bay 
unwind  them  with  (hair  anleriot  edge*  aicending:  then  fiia  Ibe 
cork  wiih  the  bowallached  (ait  upon  a  taUe.  and  with  a  flngeroo 
the  upper  cork  pre**  itmng  enough  10  preveol  the  string  fron  un- 
wind! 1^  and.  taldng  it  away  nddcnly.  the  inittucaeni  wilTrinu  Ibe 

Cayley'i  screws  wen  peculiar,  iaasmudi  11  tbey  weic  luper- 
imposed  and  loiated  in  opposite  diieclioiu.  He  estimated  that 
if  tbc  area  of  (he  screws  was  increased  to  300  sq.  ft!,  and 
moved  by  a  (nan.  they  would  elevate  him.  His  inlereiling 
experiment  is  described  at  length,  and  lbe  af^aiatua  figured 
in  NUotiffn'x  Jmtmal,  jBo(>,  p.  173, 

Otber  experimenters,  such  as  J.  Degen  in  1816  and  Oltoiis 
Sartiin  1813,  followed  Cayleyatmoderateintervals,  constructing 
flying  modeli  on  the  vertical  screw  principle.  In  1S41  W.  H. 
Phillips  succeeded,  it  is  stated,  in  elevating  a  iteam  model  by 
the  aid  of  revolving  fans,  which  according  to  his  account  dew 
across  two  £clds  after  having  attaioed  a  great  attitude;  and  in 
1S59  H.  Bright  took  out  a  patent  for  a  machine  to  be  lultained 
by  vertical  screws.  In  i!63  the  subject  of  aviation  by  vertical 
screws  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  cxpeiimeuts  of  Guatave 
de  Ponton  d'Amfcsurt,  G.  de  la  Landelle.  and  A.  Nadar,  who 
cibibited  modela  driven  by  dock-work  springs,  which  aacended 
with  graduated  weights  a  distance  of  from  10  to  11  ft.  TbeM 
models  were  so  fragile  that  they  usually  broke  in  comingin  coat  act 
with  the  grouud  in  their  descent.  Their  flight,  tnoieover,  was 
unsatbfacioiy,  from  the  [act  that  it  only  lasted  a  few  secniids. 


Vk.  37.— De  la  Landi 
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U  LaiMlelle's  Ideta. 
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All  the  models  referred  to  (Cayley's  excepted^  were  provided 
with  rigid  screws.  In  1872  P^naud  discarded  the  rigid  screws 
in  favour  of  elastic  ones,  as  Pettigrew  had  done  some  years  before. 

P^naud  also  substituted  india-rubber  under  torsion  for  the 
whalebone  and  clock  springs  of  the  smaller  models,  and  the  steam 
of  the  larger  ones.  His  h^licoptdre  or  screw-model  is  remarkable 
for  its  lightness,  simplicity  and  power.  The  accompanying 
sketch  will  serve  to  illustrate  its  construction  (fig.  38).    It  con- 


Flo.  38.— H^Ucoptftre  or  Screw-Model,  by  P&iaud. 

sists  of  two  superposed  elastic  screws  (a  a,  fr  fr),  the  upper  of  which 
(a  a)  is  fixed  in  a  vertical  frame  (<;),  which  is  pivoted  in  the  central 
part  (<0  of  the  under  screw.  From  the  centre  of  the  under 
screw  an  axle  provided  with  a  hook  (e),  which  performs  the  part 
of  a  crank,  projects  in  an  upward  direction.  Between  the  hook 
or  crank  (e)  and  the  centre  of  the  upper  screw  (a  a),  the  india- 
rubber  in  a  state  of  torsion  (/)  extends.  By  fixing  the  lower 
screw  and  turning  the  upper  one  a  sufficient  number  of  times 
the  requisite  degree  of  torsion  and  power  is  obtained.  The 
apparatus  when  liberated  flies  into  the  air  sometimes  to  a  height 
of  50  ft.,  and  gyrates  in  large  drdes  for  a  period  varying  from 
15  to  30  seconds. 

P6naud  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  construction  of  a 
model,  to  be  propelled  by  a  screw  and  sustained  by  an  daatic 
aeroplane  extending  horizontally.  Sir  George  Cayley  proposed 
such  a  machine  in  18x0,  and  W.  S.  Henson  constructed  and 
patented  a  similar  machine  in  x  84  2.  Several  inventors  succeeded 
in  making  models  fly  by  the  aid  of  aeroplanes  and  screws,  as, 
t.%,  J.  Stringfellow  in  1847,*  and  F.  du  Temple  in  1857.  These 
models  flew  in  a  haphazard  sort  of  a  way,  it  being  found  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  confer  on  them  the  necessary  degree  of  stability 
fore  and  aft  and  laterally.  P^naud  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  difficulty  in  question  by  the  invention  of  what  he  designated 
an  automatic  rudder.  This  consisted  of  a  small  elastic  aeroplane 
placed  aft  or  behind  the  principal  aeroplane  which  is  also  elastic. 
The  two  elastic  aeroplanes  extended  horizontally  and  made  a 
slight  upward  angle  with  the  horizon,  the  angle  made  by  the 
smaller  aeroplane  (the  rudder)  being  slightly  in  excess  of  that 
made  by  the  larger.  The  motive  power  was  india-rubber  in  the 
condition  of  torsion;  the  propeller,  a  screw.  The  reader  will 
understand  the  arrangement  by  a  reference  to  the  accompanying 
drawing  (fig.  39). 

Models  on  the  aeroplane  screw  type  may  be  propelled  by  two 
screws,  one  fore  and  one  aft,  rotating  in  opposite  directions; 
and  in  the  event  of  only  one  screw  being  employed  it  may  be 
placed  in  front  of  or  behind  the  aeroplane. 

When  such  a  model  is  wound  up  and  let  go  it  descends  about 
a  ft.,  after  which,  having  acquireid  initial  velocity,  it  rises  and 
flies  in  a  forward  direction  at  a  height  of  from  8  to  xo  ft.  from 

>  Cayley's  screws,  as  explained,  were  made  of  feathers,  and  con- 
sequently elastic.  As,  however,  no  allusion  is  made  in  his  writings 
to  the  superior  advantages  possessed  by  elastic  over  rigid  screws,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  feathers  were  employed  simply  for  convenience 
and  lightness.  Pettigrew,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  the  fint  to 
advocate  the  employment  of  elastic  screws  for  aerial  purposes. 

*  Stringfelk>w  constructed  a  second  model,  which  is  described  and 
figured  further  on  (fig.  44). 


the  ground  for  a  distance  of  from  120  to  130  ft.  It  flies  this 
distance  in  from  xo  to  1 1  seconds,  its  mean  speed  being  soDoething 
like  12  ft.  per  second.  From  experiments  made  with  this  model. 
P£naud  calculates  that  one  horse-power  would  elevate  and 
support  85  lb. 

D.  S.  Brown  also  wrote  (X874)  in  support  of  elastic  aeio- 
biplanes.  His  experiments  proved  that  two  elastic  aeroplaxMS 
united  by  a  central  shaft  or  shafts,  and  separated  by  a  wide 


Fig.  39.'-Aeroplane  Model 
a  a.  Elastic  aeroplane. 
6  6,   Automatic  rudder, 
c  c.   Aerial  screw  centred  at  /. 
^,      Frame  supporting  aeropune; 

rudder  and  screw. 
«,      India-rubber,  in  a  sute  of 


with  Automatic  Rudder. 

torsion,  attached  to  hook 
or  crank  at  /.  By  holding 
the  aeroolane  (a  a)  ana 
turning  tne  screw  (c  c)  the 
.  necessary  power  is  (Wtaioed 
by  tornoa.    (P^naod.) 


interval,  always  produce  increased  stability.  The  production 
of  flight  by  the  vertical  flapping  of  wings  is  in  some  respects 
the  most  difficult,  but  this  also  has  been  attempted  and  achieved. 
P^naud  and  A.  H.  de  Villeneuve  each  constructed  winged 
modeb.  Marey  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  endeavoured  to 
construct  an  artificial  insect  on  the  plan  advocated  by  BoreOi, 
Strauss-Diirckheim  and  Chabrier,  but  signally  failed,  his  insect 
never  having  been  able  to  lift  more  than  a  third  of  its  own 
weight. 

De  Villeneuve  and  Pfoaud  constructed  their  winged  modds 
on  different  types,  the  fonner  selectmg  the  bat ,  the  latter  the  hiid. 


Flo.  4a— P^uiud's  Artificial  Flying  Bird. 


ahcA,a*V<fd',    EUstic  win^. 

which    twut   and    untwist 
•    when  made  to  vibrate, 
a  6,  a*  b',  Anterior    margins    of 

winn. 
cd,c'd\  Posterior    margins    of 

wings. 
c,c^.  Inner    portions    of    wings 

attached  to  central  shaft  of 

model  by  elastic  bands  at  c. 
/,  India-rubber  in  a    state   of 


K 


torsion,  which  provides  die 
motive  power,  by  caastqg 
the  crank  situated  between 
the  vertical  wing  supports 
(c)  to  rotate:  as  the  crank 
revolves  the  wings  are  nude 
to  vibrate  by  means  of  two 
rods  which  extend  between 
the  crank  and  the  roots  of 
the  wings. 
Tail  of  artificial  bird^ 


De  Villeneuve  made  the  wings  of  bis  artificial  bat  conical  ia 
shape  and  comparatively  rigid.  He  controlled  the  movements 
of  the  wings,  and  made  them  strike  downwards  and  forwards 
in  imitation  of  natural  wings.  His  model  possened  great  power 
of  rising.  It  elevated  itself  from  the  ground  with  ease,  and  flew 
in  a  horizontal  direction  for  a  distance  of  24  ft.,  and  at  a  vehxity 
of  20  m.  an  hour.  P6naud*s  model  differed  from  de  VxUeneuve's 
in  being  provided  with  ekstic  wings,  the  posterior  maig^ 
of  which  in  addition  to  being  elastic  were  free  to  move  louad  tlis 
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'.  Weoliun.  lUnklnc  to  Improve  upon  Henua.  invtnttd 


It  hivliic  b««D  comidnniailed  by  int*n> 
Me  of  lonioo  to  the  nxiU  d  tbe  wlitji, 
the  winv  tboDwdvei,  Id  virtue  ol  ibtii  elutidly,  ind  beciute 
oC  tbe  ftttitpv*  experieruxd  fnira  the  air,  twiu&d  aod  uDiwiited 
■Ikd  loniKil  Kcqirocilliig  screws,  ptedselx  uulogou  to  those 
orifiiiilty  docEibed  uxl  figured  hy  Pettlgrew  in  1867.  P^zuud'i 
unDgEmeU  la  ihawu  ia  fig.  40. 

If  the  left  wiB|  ol  Pjiuud'i  modd  (a  (,  f  J  of  fig,  40)  be  com- 
pued  villi  Ibe  wise  o(  the  Jut  (Gg.  iS),  or  wilh  Pettignw'i 
aitlfidil  wing  (fig.  j>},  the  identity  of  principle  uid  *ppUotioD 


In  F^juijd^i  arUfidi]  bird  the  equilibrluD 
■dditioiKrfituL    Themoddci 


leitieLf  from  chegrouDd, 
bat  on  Iniig  libenled  from  tbe  hand  it  desceods  1  ft.  or  u,  wbeo, 
hiving  icquirtd  initial  velodty,  It  Blca  baii»ntilly  for  >  diitaoce 
of  so<»nM>refeet,uidrisesu(tflloftam;log[t.    ThcfoUowing 

from  tip  to  tip,  31  in.;  weight  of  wing,  tail,  frame,  india-rubber, 
Ac,  73  gruimci  (about  3)  ounces).  Q.  B.  P.) 

FIjBIt  l/aJnuci.—Heiaoa't  flying  m.r-Mnj^  deiigncd  in 
1S4J,  wu  tlkc  earliot  attempt  at  aviation  wi  a  gnat  Kale. 
HeoMD  wi)  one  of  the  fint  to  coabine  Mrial  Krem  with  eilen- 
aivc  lupponing  itruciura  occupying  a  nearly  horiiontal  politic 


-  TW  cWef  fcalun  <A  lie  invt ...,  .._ 

it  bad  10  carry  Ihui  w«e  ef  Ottny  birdL  Tbe  nachLDc  advaoccd 
with  ita  fioal  at^  *  littk  raised,  the  tfltel  of  which  waa  u  present 
ila  under  aarfice  lo  (lie  air  over  which  it  paiaed,  (he  realatance  of 
■Udi,  actiag  npon  It  like  a  atnog  wind  on  the  sails  of  a  windmill, 
pmTnTr  i  >hf  ^twrrnt  fli  rhr  mirhinr  nntl  fti  burdm  ThemstaininE 
of-tbe  whole,  thBtfae,  depended  upon  the  speed  at  which  it  tnvelled 
thrmgli  the  air,  and  the  aa^  at  iriiich  its  under  surface  impinnd 
on  the  air  bi  iti  front. . . .  The  BBcbine,  (ally  pnpind  for  ■iibl, 
waa  Aancd  frofu  tbe  top  of  an  iDclined  ptane^  iDdeKnuUng  whidi  it 

That  vdecilv  would  be  gnuhuiUy  denn^ed  l»  the  rewHance  of  the 
■ii  u  (be  lomnnl  ffichi:  it  Ma.  therefore,  ifie  office  ol  the  itean- 
cAfine  and  the  *«aes  it  actuated  aiiupEy  to  repair  the  loasoE  velocitv^ 
it  waa  made,  tbercfosv,  only  of  the  power  and  weight  necessary  lor 
(hat  small  cAeet."  llie  editor  d  Newton's  Jmnul  (/  Arli  ami 
Santa  spealnof  It  thus: — "  The  appantua  eonslAa  ola  car  con- 

taidng  the  gooda,  paiaengers,  eniiaea,  ' --'   *■- "-^ 

■ — ' — Bc,  made  ofwood  or  bamboo  ( 


DriiOedsilk.isat(ached.  ThUIni 


bed  wing!  ofat 
nble.  Behind 


of  a  t»td;  but  with  this 


wheel!  of  ■  Heaia- 


Iheear.  Toanaiisat  iheHemoflhecar  a  triangular 
Aed.  reaemblint  (he  tall  of  a  bird,  which  is  alio  lovcRd 
gr  oiled  dik.  This  may  be  eifanded  or  contncttd  at 


facilitate  the  BeeriiKi 
from  the  car.  Tbeam 
leg  np  the  machine  is 
Ul  pound  of  weight.' 


•ail  is  stretched  betwnii  two  mai 
ibie  U^iutFd  to  be  equal  10  one  square  t 


aeroplai^ 


'    Ibeat 


re  thin. 


light,  long,  narrow  ItructuRa,  amnged  atxrve  ei 

tier)  like  ao  manjr  ihelves.  Ihey  were  tied  together  at  a  alight 
upward  aogl^  and  combioed  itinigtb  and  lightnaa.  Tbe  idea 
wa*  to  obtain  great  louainliig  itca  in  comparatively  amall  iptce 
with  campaiMiTe  eaae  of  contraL  It  waa  boped  that  when  the 
aeroplane*  were  wedged  forwud  In  Ibe  alt  by  vertical  sciewi, 
or  by  the  body  to  l>e  flows,  each  aeropUne  would  rest  or  float 
upon  a  atntum  of  undiiturbcd  air,  and  that  practically  the 
aeroplano  would  give  the  same  support  as  if  ipread  out  horixon. 

(figt.  4)  and  4j)- 

Stiingfello*,  who  waa  oii^nally  aHodated   witb   Heoion. 
and  built  a  lacaaaful  flying  moddin  i847,madeaaeooadnndet 


Fro.  41.— Wenham's  i. 

a,a,  TblnpUnkt,  tapenncatoch  these   are   stretched    five 

end,    and   attach^    to  a  bandiofhollaodt5i(LbrcBd 

triaiile.  and  16  It.  long.  Che  toul 

bt     SimUar  plank  lor  supportiDg  length  of  Che  web  being 


i(,d,  \^ertUl    '  nldm. 


y  lil'cecl"lke 


in  iS6g,  In  which  Wenham's  acn^IiDes  wen  comUned  with 
aerial  soewi.  Thia  model  waa  on  view  il  tbe  edubition  of  the 
Aeionautka]  Society  of  Gnat  Btitain,  held  at  the  Ciyital  Pilate, 


Fia.  43-— A  wiuUir  lynem.  planned  by  Wcnhan. 
0.0,  Malnspari6r(.  longi  aeniplanet.o]nuUinEof  sii 

b.  t.  Puieli,  with  hue  baud  [or  wtbl  of  Chin  holUndlS  in. 

JHW.  kept  Id  psinllcl  plane  by 

t,i.  Thin  iie.band  of  iteel  with  vertkxIdivikiiiDdif  boUand 


U^    I 


e.e'.Win. 
Ihe7e 


pnipelleri  driven  by 

fcibly  compact,  elegant  and 
if  the  eihibllion  for  itt  engine, 
powerful  10  far  constructed, 
wn  from  a  photograph,  given  a 


auperimpoied  aetDpUncs,  d  the  tan.  i,  j 
The  (uperimposed  aetopUaa  (n,  t,  c)  in  this  machine  rontained 
a  sustaining  areaofiSsq. It., lDaddItloDtothelail(d).  luei^ne 
represented  a  third  of  a  hone  power,  tod  the  weight  ol  the 
whole  (engine,  boilet,  water,  fuel,  aupcrimpoMd  aeraplaoei  and 
1"  On  Aerial  Lflomotion,"  jfenwUicof  5«f((/'i  lilfvrl  lor  iMt. 


Sl6 


FLIGHT  AND  FLYING 


piopcUcn)  ns  undcT'ii  lb,  lu  iiuliinins  >tta,  U'tluit  of  (Iw 
tan  (lO  be  included,  wu  umelhioc  like  jA  sq.  It.,  ■'.<.  jtq.  It.  lot 
every  pound.  The  model  wu  farced  by  iu  propellen  iloDg  ■ 
•Fire  It  •  gteit  ipeed.  but  u  Iu  u  u  ohierver  could  dctenninc, 
faUed  to  lilt  ititlf,  notwitlutuiding  iu  citrcoie  ligbtncu  sod 
the  campsalivcly  very  great  paver  employed.  StringlcUow, 
however,  atated  that  it  occasionally  left  the  vrin  and  na  aua. 
taiiked  by  ita  aeropiaoa  alone. 

Tlie  aedal  ileamer  of  Thomas  Moy  {fig.  4j],  designed  in  1874, 
coDiistcd  of  a  light,  powerful,  akelcLoo  frame  resting  Do  three 
wheeli:  a  very  elective  light  eniiiae  conilructed  on  >  new 
ptindple,  whlcli  dispensed  with  the  old.fathianed,  cumbnwa 
bdleri  tiro  long,  narrow,  horiiontal  aeroplanes;  and  two 
comparatively  very  Urge  aerial  icrewi.  The  idea  waa  to  get 
up  the  initial  velocity  by  a  preliminary  run  on  the  ground,  lliia 
accompliihed  it  waa  hoped  that  the  weight  oi  the  madune. 
would  gradually  be  thrown  upon  the  aeroplanes  in  the  aaotc  way 
rtain  birds — the  eagle,  e.g. — islhrownupon 


Fic.  45. — Moy'a  Aerial  Steamer. 

the  wiDgi  after  a  tew  bop*  and  leaps.  Once  10  the  lir  the  aero- 
planei.  It  wu  beheved,  would  become  eSeciive  in  proportioo  lo 
the  speed  altaioed.  The  machine,  however,  did  not  realife 
the  high  expectations  formed  of  it,  and  like  all  its  predecessors 
u  doomed  to  failure. 


Twool  th 


tmpls  i 


m  of  siliGcial  flight,  by  n  ,  . 

ol  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley  and  Sir  Kinm  S.  tfaiim,  who  begac 
thtir  aerial  eipeiimtnts  about  the  same  time  (iSS^iSqo).  By 
iS(jj'i894  both  had  embodied  their  views  in  models  and  largt 
flying  machinea. 

Langley,  who  occupied  the  position  of  secretary  10  tht 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A.,  made  many  small 
Aying  models  arui  one  large  one.  lliese  he  designated  "  aero, 
dromes."  They  were  all  constructed  on  a  common  principle, 
and  were  provided  with  citenuve  flyfng  surfaces  in  the  shape  oi 
rigid  aeroplanes  inclined  at  an  upward  angle  to  the  horiioD,  and 
more  or  leu  fiied  on  the  plan  advooiled  by  Hcnson.  The 
cardinal  idea  was  10  force  the  aeroplanes  (slightly  elevated  at 
their  anterior  margins)  forwards,  lute-fashion,  by  means  of  power 
ful  vertical  screw  propelrers  driven  at  high  speed — the  greater 


fraiaei  and  aeroplanes  oil  the 
by  vertical  and  other  supports,  u 


narkablee 


libyll 


propellers 


le  greatc       . 

.     The  bodies, 
ere  strengthened 


His  aeroplane: 


being  directed  upwards,  fie  employed  a  competent  slaS  t 
highly  (rained  mechamca  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an 
great  secrecy  wgs  observed  is  to  his  operations.  He  flew  bi 
smallest  models  in  tbegreat  lecture  roocn  of  the  National  Museun 
and  his  larger  ones  on  the  Potomac  river  about  40  m.  belai 
Washington. 
While  Lantfey  conducted  his  pieliminu?  eiperimeois  i 


models  until  iSgj.     Tliae  were  made  largely  </  ileel  and 

aluminium,  and  one  of  them  in  rSg6  made  the  longest  flight 
then  recorded  for  a  flying  machine,  namely,  fully  half  a  mile 
on  tile  Potomac  river.  Hieiaigest  aerodrome,  intended  to  cazry 
passengers  and  to  be  available  for  war  putposca,  waa  built  1^ 
the  order  and  at  the  expense  of  the  American  govenuncDI, 
which  granted  1  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  ita  coostniction. 


Fio.  4fi-— 'I^angley'i  Flying  Macfaioe.   o,  Large  asoplaae: 
A,  Small  aeroplane;  c,  fVopcUing  icrewL 

dascly  resembled  a  machereL   The  backbone  was  a  liihl  hut  Kry 
rigid  tube  of  alumuiium  uecl,  ijfl.  in  length,  and  a  little  aure  thui 

.  ..   :.  j: -n. : — located  is  the  ponioa  of  the 

I  of  the  fiihi    they  wei^ia] 
Tliere  were  (our  balers  made 


il  the  Sab.   The  fud  a 


■red  copper  and 

Ibeie  occupied  the  middk  po 

refioed  njcilute,  and  the  exiizme  end  o(  the  tail  of  the  Gih  wu 

[win  screw  propetlcn.  which  could  be  lulgusted  to  diflerent  anglei  in 
practice,  n  provide  lorileering,  and  made  1700  revolulioii)  a  mmnte. 

of  tubular  aluminium  stec] covered  with  china  (Ilk.  The  pair  io  rimt 
were  41  in.  wide  and  40  ft.  fram  tip  (o  tip.  They  could  be  adjuaed  at 
different  a nglca.  The  machine  reauired  to  be  dropped  f  torn  a  hnghi. 
oca  preliminary  (otward  impeiai  had  (o  be  given  to  it.  before  it  could 
be  iUned.  Fiiiiy  of  all  ite  pans  was  wured  by  a  tubular  tux 
eitendine  upwards  and  dpwnwanjKhnnitli  about  theitiiddie  of  Ibe 

~The"nd"of  iJ^  tubuE^"^?!!^™.''  By  iSit 
le  whole  atructure  was  rendered  cueedlngly 

larger  aerodrome  ffig.  47)  the  aeroplai 


._  . lurface,  It  was  fouod  that  w...._  ..._  ___. ..^ 

■urfacei  had  been  brokei  by  their  impact  with  the  >aicr.  yet  the  trat 

__—  .. omparaiitfly  uniniurcd.  At  the  lecond  and  lait  attemm, 

of  Decenber  r90j,  another  diHucr.  aiain  due  to  the 

i^accur^edaa tbemachinew4ileavinitheinck.  T>ta 
pan  of  the  machine.  la  some  •ny  Kill  unripkioid. 

...  .  by  a  portion  of  [he  launching  cat.  which  caavd  the  rear 

susrai nulr.suif act  [D  break,  leaving  The  Tear  raliieiywi(hDut  tuppoft. 


FLIGHT  AND  FLYING 


■■d  il  ait  down  iloioit  vstniiy  mte  ibc  ntct.  Duknai  bad 
come  bilart  Ihe  coEinar,  wlw  had  been  in  fiIctiik  dinier,  could  lid 
in  the  TnAveiy  ctf  Ibc  Aerodrome.  Tbeb«t»ndiiiw±inFluddnfIed 
Apul.andoaec^lbctuniniunllorTDderuuitureludfuUned 
fl  mpr  10  the  frame  of  lu  macbine  io  the  reverie  potitian  Emm  vhaE 
it  (bould  have  bees  attached,  and  had  brokea  the  (nme  entinlv  in 
two-  Owini  to  lack  of  limda  fiMher  triali  were  abandoned  (m 
AniHtal  Riieri  */Iti  Jitiflmtiin  fnifiMieii,  laet.  v.  I»). 

Sir  Hinm  S.  Miida.  like  Lantkjr.  empi^  a  itaS  of  U(Uy 
•killed  voekiAen.   Hla  nachinc  ffif .  it)  couiKed  of  a  platform,  on 

aeroplane*  arnnged  jn  lien  like  ihelvca,eadi  Dialang  a  iliKhE  upward 
ar^  with  the  horizon,  twoverylargevtrtifalHzcin  placed  alt  and 
propelWd  h)'»1amensinefl,IanluEor  the  atoTageoJ  water,  naphtha. 
«c-  The  boiler  waa  e^eciatly  noteworthy.  The  water  waa  contained 
iq  about  Kuo  bent  copper  tubei.  only  |  in.  in  eitenul  diameter, 
heittdbvnver;oDoga>jcuarTan^inmwa,  Theluel wunaphlha 
orfatoline.  Steam  could  be  |Qt  upintheihort  inace  of  hall  a  minute. 
The  fteam-feneralini  appliancei.  which  we^hed  only  zooo  tb  in 
all,  were  placed  in  the  froni  of  ihc  machine.  The  motive  power  waa 


^>, 


Flo.  4(.— St  H.  Miilm'i  Hylas  Machine, 
erovided  by  »  pair  of  twD<ylinder.  compound  eniineo  poiied  about 
I  ft.  fran  the  |mind,  and  ahnul  6  Ft-  apart-  Each  of  them  waa  io< 
depoidently  fovemed,  and  fumialied  tocher  3bi  horee-powcr  in 
actual  effect,  an  amount  wfakh,  coniideriiijE  that  their  total  weight 
waa  oaly  600  lb,  nve  the  cxtiaordinary  emcieQcy  of  over  I  horte- 
power  for  evc^  3  b  weiEhL  The  hi|h  and  the  low  preeaure  cylinder* 
were  5  and  B  in.  In  diameter  reqxctivdy,  and  the  itjokc  wa*  12  in. 
When  (Dine  al  full  ned  ibex  nvina  oasfemd  415  levolutioni  per 
_, c ^icpropJera  that  drove  the  machine  along. 


thai  they  wen-  aquan  ianead  of  mndedat  tbeeada.  and  were  broad 
andthin.  They  veivbuilt  fraDOVBiappinffitripaof  American  pine, 
planed  nunth  and  covend  with  iTued  canvaL  Thty  wnahea 
135  tbeach,  the  tensthof  each  blade  beiis  dcae  upon  g  It.  and  the 
width  at  the  endi  J)  It.  The  pitch  waa  16  ft.  They  were  caieliilly 
auyed  by  nerl  wirea  to  thor  ihafta,  or  theSnt  revolulkin  would  have 
aaapped  them  oS  ihort.  The  material  of  which  the  franteosrk  waa 
built  waa  thin  Heel  tut»iiE,e«eedin|lylifht.  All  the  wirea  and  tlea 
were  of  the  beat  Meel,  capable  of  iUnding  a  tmln  of  100  lona  to  the 
iquarebKh.  Thabodyof  theraachiaevaaoblonilBahape, wiihihe 
fa«.«an  cut  away  like  a  water-chute  boat,  and  along  counter  at  the 
•tern  over  which  the  prBpcllen  revolved.  It  had  canvaa  alitRched  all 
«ver  it.  High  overhead,  lilm  a  ppntic  awnlna,  na  the  alightly 
coocavixoavti  mala  aeroidane,  tilted  towarda  the  front  at  an 
Impeneplibk  aatle,  and  RRtcbed  uul.  Ita  area  na  1400  iq.  fi., 
iBcreaaedbyafdewinptolTOOaq.  It.  There  were  atio  aide  aemplanei 
■naiifed  la  licn^  and  brie  aeroplanea  in  ftint.  which  were  fdvMed 
■Bd  aervcd  fix  vertical  KeeriiK  The  machine  waa  atrenftfaened  in 
every  diiectjon  by  vertical  and  other  auppona  and  aecurely  wired 
tosether  at  all  pointi;  Il  wa*  funiiihed  with  lour  atronf  Hanied 
wbtela  and  ran  akia*  ■  h'(ht  btoad-caun  {9  ft.)  railway  track. 
1*00  ft.  kna,  in  ibtlnpe  that  when  the  ipced  reached  a  eenain 
pDinl  it  would  kave  the  laiU,  but  it  waa  prevented  from  tidng  man 
Ihan  as  inch  or  ao  by  four  araia,  or  outrigiera,  fumlahed  with  wheela, 
which  projected  from  lu  aidea  and  ran  under  as  inverted  wooden 
npper  or  miely  inck  ostiide  the  mllvay  track  props. 

At  a  trial  carried  cat  in  iSm  t  Bexley.  Kest,  oidy  the  main  aeto- 
plane,  the  fore  and  aft  luddera,  and  tlie  top  asd  bottom  aide  planet 
were  Is  podtloo.  After  cvecythisi  had  been  got  In  rtaduKia.  careful 
ohm  van  wen  atatioaed  alosf  the  track,  and  the  uachiiw  w»  con- 
ne«Bd  to  >  dynamomdcr.  ne  enflBea  w«  then  ataited  and  the 
pump  ael  B  na  to  diliveTow  som  Bi  of  water  per  hour  into  the  boiler. 
The  ^u  wu  then  canfully  tmned  on  itntil  the  preiaun  amounted 
Id  310  lb  per  aq.  in.,  and  the  dynamometer  abowed  a  ihnvt  of  more 
than  aioo  lb.  A  email  nfely-valve  placed  in  (he  ateam  pipe  had 
been  adjuaied  la  h  to  blow  ofl  tlKhlly  at  310  lb  and  with  a  ilroni 

blaalat}»  lb.  Tlw  aignal  beiiu  fiven  to  k •■■ 1^— j— -3 

forward  at  a  lerriBc  pace,  and  the  aafety-va 
^a  waa  iiKantly  turned  on,  and  befon  (h 


ilh  a  ilron. 
JiiK  darted 


■^'^^ 


,  and  thoctly  alter  Itaia  ih 


of  Ibe  rear  ailetreea,  which  were 
I  aet  the  rear  end  of  the  machine 
le  had  travelled  about  1000  li.. 
Tie  diacneaeed  from  the  lafety 
■■-  ----I  wSm!  broke  ■■■ 


..  J  of  the  machine.  Steam  had  already  been  ah 

ind  tiK  machine  comlH  to  real  fell  directly  to  the  [round,  all  foiu 
'  iti  wheela  iinkini  deeply  Into  the  turl  without  lenvlnc  olbef 
arki.  Before  —■-=--  ------  -•■-  -■■"'-  -■-'-■■ -■-- 


unjD  ii>i>  wde  painted,  and  the  paint  letl  by  them  os  the  upper 
track  indiialed  the  enact  point  wboe  the  machiae  lifted.  The  ana 
of  the  aeroptanea  waa  very  oearly  4000  aq-  ft-  and  the  total  liftini 
eflect  waa  fully  lOMO  lb.  The  planea  theiefon  lifted  3*J  lb  per 
■q.  ft-  and  5  lb  for  each  pound  thruK-  Ffcsrly  half  of  the  power  of 
the  engine*  waa  lott  in  the  icrew  lUp-  Thiaahoired  thai  the  diameter 
of  the  acrcwi  wa*  not  great  enough ;  it  ahould  have  been  at  leaat  11  ft. 
In  1S9;  M.  C.  Ader,  who  had  already  (ealcd,  with  indifiercnt 
multj,  Iwa  fuU-siied  Eying  micblnes,  built  a  third  appotaius 
tvith  funds  fuESished  by  Ibe  French  govenunent.  This  rcpro-, 
duccd  the  £ttuclure  of  a  bird  with  aimoat  icrvilc  imitalion,  save 
thai  tnulion  wu  obtained  by  two  iciew-propellen.  The  iLeam 
ighed  about  7  lb  per  hone-power,  but  the  equilibrium 


of  the  opparal 
Percy  Pilclicr  an 


ew  of  itudying  the  problem  of  maintaining 
eipcrimcnlcn,  Indudlng  Otto  Lilicnthal, 
)ctave  Chaoule,  cultivated  gliding  Right 


depended  mainly  on  the  uliliutioo  < 
ing  for  itability  and  balance  to  mo' 
or  in  poTtiotu  of  their  machines  whii 
threw  thcQudvea  ' 


ledudng  gliding  flight  to  re 
glides  safely,  using  gravity 
batlike     ' 


dragged  forwards  agunit  it  uni 
ind  caught  hold  of  tbeir  aetoplant 
longs  the  double  credit  of  demo: 
irched  over  fiat  surfaces,  and  < 


made  several 


Fic.  49,— Lilicnthal 's  Gliding  Machioi 
It  waa  with  a  machine  of  the  latter  type  thai  he 
a  sudden  gust  of  wind  and  killed  in  1&96.  Pilchi 
improved  somewhat  on  Lilicnlhal's  apparatus,  but 
general  method  of  restoring  the  balan 
shifcing  the  weight  of  the  f^rator'a  bo<! 

hundred  glidea  In  ufply,  but  finally  waa  tsrown  over  oy  a  gun 
of  wind  and  killed  la  iBofi.  Chanute  in  America  confined  hia 
erideavoura  to  the  production  of  automatic  stability,  and  m»de 
the  surface*  movable  Instead  of  the  man.  He  used  several 
different  forms  of  apparatus,  including  one  with  five  superposed 
palts  of  wings  and  a  tail  (£g.  50]  and  another  with  two  continuoua 
aeinplanei.  one  above  the  other  (fig.  51).  He  made  over  1000 
glide*  without  accident. 

Simitar  eipeiimenli  were  meanwhile  conducted  by  WSbur 
and  Orville  Wright  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  whose  hands  the  giidcc 
developed  inlo  a  successful  flying  machine.  These  invcsligalon 
began  their  work  In  tgoo,  and  at  an  early  stage  Introduced  two 

in  the  vertical  plane,  sod  the  Scilng  or  bendin|  of  the  ends  oi 
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tbe  main  nipporting  moplina  u  ■  tDCani  ol  nu 
■tTucturc  in  proper  biluicc  Their  madunet  to  bej 
merely  gliden.  the  operatci  lying  upon  Ihnn  in 
poiilien,  btit  in  1903  ■  pCLiol  motot  wii  added, 
luting  59  Kcondi  wupofonned.  Iai«oj  tbeym 
Sights,  [d  the  longest  ol  which  '  


Fm.  90. — ChtDutc'iMultipleCliding Machine. 
■n  hour  and  covCRd  1  distance  o[  14}  in.  The  utmost  k 
homver,  was  maintained  concetniiii  Ihtlt  eiperimenli,  i 
coniequence  their  achievemenu  were  tegaided  at  the  linii 
doubt  and  suspicion,  and  it  waa  hardly  realized  that  thd 
ceas  would  reach  the  poiut  later  achfevH 
Thanlu,  however,  to  the  eSorts  of  ai 


although  the  ccrtaioty  and  truatworthL 
left  mnethiog  lo  he  desired,  it  provided 
nuchinea  with  what  they  had  long  been 


hepelro 


:ngine. 


S  — Chaou 


I  B  place  Gbdiog  Mac) 


very  pome  tul  n  piaportEoD  to  i  we  gh  Largely 
e[  this  progieu,  and  partly  no  doubt  owug  to  me  stimulus 
given  by  the  activity  of  buildcn  ol  dirlgibli:  baUooni,  the  con- 
atructioD  ol  motor-driven  aeroplane)  began  to  attract  a  number 
o(  worlien,  espedaUy  in  France.  In  1906  A.  Sanlos  Dumonl, 
after  a  number  of  successful  apcriments  with  dirigible  cigar, 
■btped  gai  balloons,  completed  an  aeroplane  flying  machine. 
It  consisted  of  the  following  parts: — {a]  A  system  of  aeroplanes 
■mnged  like  the  capital  leller  T  at  a  certain  upward  angle  10 


(i)  ■  pair  of  very  light  propeUen  driven  at  a  high  speed 
(e)  an  etieedingly  light  and  powerful  petrol  engine.  The  ■ 
occupied  a  position  in  the  centre  of  the  anangement,  wh 
shown  in  dg.  S'-    The  machine  was  furnished  with  two  n 

of  the  aeroplanes  and  supported  it  when  it  touched  the  ti 


porting  surlaces 
rudder  behind 
The  engine  wa 
developing  49  1 
driving  directly 
Oclober  1906  he 
Molineaui,  and 
eight  of  one  kilo 
priaoff.000. 


In  Man 


'•  Flying  Machine 


wo  small  balancing  aeroplanes  in  (r 
eight-cylinder  Antoinctle  petrol   mc 

le  metal  screw  ptopellei.  On  the  171 
1  distance  of  neatly  half  a  mile  at  Issy 
c  ijlh  o[  January  190S  he  made  a  circ 
Ing  the  Deutsch-A    " 


ralm 


ssrs  Voisia,  surpassed  thi> 
I.  In  6}  minutes.  In  July 
r  10  minutes;  on  the  fith  of 


in  the  foUoning  m 
Leon  Delagrange,  using  .  ■       .  -. 

Etructed  by  the  same  n 
performance  by  flying  m 
Faiman  remained  in  the 
September  Delagrange  in. 
and  on  the  19th  ol  the  saj 
with  a  flight  Luting4i  minutes  and  eilending  over  nearly  S4I  m. 
But  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  the  Wright  brothers— 
Orwlle  Wright  in  America  and  Wilbur  Wright  in  Fiance.  On 
the  9ih  of  September  iqoS  the  former,  at  Fort  Hyer,  Mrginia. 
made  three  notable  di^is;  in  the  fint  he  nmained  in  the  air 
57}  minutes  and  in  the  second  1  hour  }  Diioutcs,  while  in  the  third 
he  took  with  him  a  paisenger  and  covered  nearly  4  m.  inG  minutes. 
Three  days  later  he  made  a  flight  of  4S  m.  ul  1  hour  14)  minute*. 

of  his  propellers  coming  into  contact  with  a  Hay,  by  wbieh  his 
machine  was  wrecked,  he  himself  scriou^y  injured,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Selfridge.  who  was  with  him,  killed.  Four  days  afterwards 
Wilbur  Wright  at  Le  Mans  in  France  beat  all  previous  records 
idtb  a  flight  lasting  i  hour  ji  minutes  ij{  seconds,  in  which  he 
covered  about  56  m. ;  and  subsequently^  on  the  irtbof  October, 

On  the  31st  of  December  he  succeeded  in  remaining  in  the  air 
for  1  hours  10  minutes  13  seconds. 

WUbur  Wright's  machine  (fig.  53),  that  used  by  his  brotlicr 
being  essentially  the  same,  consisted  of  two  ali^tly  arched 
supponing  surfaces,  each  19}  metres  long,  arranged  parallel 
one  above  the  other  at  a  distinccof  tt  metres  apart.  As  they 
were  each  about  2  metres  wide  their  total  area  was  »bo«t  Jo  sq. 
metres.  About  3  metrs  in  front  of  them  was  arranged  a  pair 
of  smaller  horizontal  aeroplanes,  shaped  like  a  long  narrow 
ellipse,  which  formed  the  rudder  that  efletted  thangca  of  eleva- 
tion, the  driver  being  able  bymeans  of*  lever  to  iodine  them  up 
or  down  according  as  he  desired  toascend  or  descend.  The  rudder 
for  lateral  steering  was  placed  about  i)  metres  behind  the  oiaiD 
suriaces  and  was  formed  of  two  vertical  pivoted  aeroplana. 
The  lever  by  which  they  were  turned  was  connected  with  the 
device  by  which  the  ends  of  the  main  aeioi^aiiea  could  be  flend 
limullaneously  though  in  opposite  direcligas;  i.e.  if  the  end)  of 
the  aeroplanes  on  one  side  were  bent  dowawirds,  those  m  the 
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Other  wen  bent  upnrdi.  By  tbe  aid  of  Ibii  uruitemc 
utiinl  cuil  ol  tbc  midune  when  miking  i  turn  co 
checked,  if  it  bcatnc  e«M»ive.  The  tour^ylinder  petrol 
va*  placed  on  the  lower  uioplsne  a  little  to  the  right 
otaml  line,  being  tounterbalaneed  by  the  driver  ' 


sport  (od  alao  u  {ndlcalbiga  new  depotture  In'llie  poMtUlitiei  of 
ladiinei  of  war.  And  in  1909  the  British  gDvtmnieni  appointed 
tdeniific  commitlee,  with  Lord  Rtyleigh  u  chaltcoan,  u  a  con- 
jitaiive  body  (or  tuttheting  the  devtIopEoeDt  of  the  idence  in 


FlO.  JJ.-Wi»lit  Flying  Mi_  .  _. 
A,  B,  Mun  ■uppociihE  luifacB.  F,  Vertical  rudder. 

C,D.A(n>pl*i>«o(borizanulniddet  C,  Motor. 

with  6ied  bdUuiiju  Go  E.  H,Screws. 

il  one  wai  carried),  who  ul  ■  tittle  to  (he  kit  ol  the  tame  line 
Making  ^nut  i»»  revolution*  a  minute,  il  developed  about  14 
hDne-pinfer,  and  «a)  connecltd  by  chain  gearing  to  two  wooden 
pTopcUen,  1)  meuts  in  diameter  and  jt  metrci  apart,  the 
■{>ccdo(whichwaaabout4sarevolutiooia  minute.  Thewholc 
machine,  irith  aeronaut,  weighed  about  iioo  lb,  the  weight  of 
tbc  motor  being  reputed  to  be  too  [b. 

A  feature  of  the  year  1900  was  the  loccetl  obtained  with 

on  a  machine  of  this  type  that  the  Frenchman  BKiiM  on  July 
'ajth  Bew  acioB  the  English  Channel  from  Calaii  to  Dover  in 
31  minnlea.     Hubert  Lithun  all  but  performed  the  lame  feat  on 

ill  the  pertodi  for  which  aviaiois  wen  able  to  remain  in  the  air, 
4ad  Rofec  Sommer'i  flight  of  nearly  i|  hours  on  August  ^^h 
waa  anrpaiaed  by  Henry  Farman  on  November  3rd,  wl       ' 


;  '37i  m 


n.  ijie 


in  both  these  cases  biplanes  were  employed.  Successful . 
meetingt  were  held,  among  other  placet,  at  Relmi,  Juvity, 
Doncailir  and  Blackpool:  and  at  Blackpool  a  daring  flii^i  was 
made  in  a  wind  of  4a  m.  an  hour  by  Latham.  This  aviator  also 
proved  the  poasibility  of  flying  at  coniiderahle  altitudes  by 
al^mintng  on  December  ist  a  height  of  over  1500  ft.,  but  this 
record  was  far  lurpasoed  in  the  following  January  by  L.  Paul  ban, 
who  on  a  biplane  rose  to  a  height  of  ijSj  yds.  at  Los  Angeles. 
ta  the  tcmse  of  the  year  three  avialois  were  killed— Lelivbre 
Bud  Ferbel  to  September  and  FcinaDdea  in  December;  and 
foui  men  perished  in  September  by  the  destruction  ol  the  French 
kirtbip  "  lUpnblique,"  the  gas-bag  of  which  was  ripped  open  by 
a  l>rolieIl  propeller.  In  Janualy  1910  Deligrange  was  killed 
by  the  fracture  of  one  of  the  wings  of  a  monoplane  on  which 
as  flying.      On  April  ijth-iSth,  "     "' 


flew  (r 

94  hoots,  lor  the  £>aily  MaWi  £10,00 

The  pcogrcts  made  by  alt  Ihes 

had  ntlutally  created  widapread  in 


with  only  01 


within 


jE  machi  ii»  1  see  H.  W.  L.  M  oedebock,  A  l>« M- 
nfiL  by  W.  Mauefgh  Vaiiey  (LondaB,  iwt; 
m.  ArH/Ulat  ihU  NaUnl  Fli^  (Lon^  190I): 
4cn<ruii^i*odA(ntfnH(kr  (London,  1907  aDil 
>er  /<r^  NataOieii  tf  Tt-iay  (Lonckia,  Ifoa): 
Aerial  Navigilion '' nad  by  Ct^oael  G.  O. 
le  Royal  UnildScn4ce  Imtitulloii  In  ll»t  and 


rUNCK,  OOVBRT  (idi  j-iASo),  Dutch  painter,  bom  at  Oevei 

fn  1615,  was  apprenticed  by  bis  lather  to  a  silk  mercer,  but 
having  secretly  acquired  a  passion  for  drawing,  was  sent  to 
Leu  warden,  where  he  boarded  in  the  house  of  Lambert  Jacobawn, 

painter.  Here  Flinck  was  joined  by  Jacob  Backer,  and  the 
compatdonshipof  a  youth  determined  like  himself  to  be  an  artist 
[.    Amongst  the  ndghbomt 


if  Jacobsion 


Leuwa 


Ulenburg,  whose  daughter  Saske  married  Retnbrandt 
in  i6]4.  Other  members  ol  the  same  family  lived  at  Amilerdam. 
cultivating  Ae  arts  either  prolessionalty  or  at  amaleura.  Tlie 
pupils  of  Lambert  probably  gained  some  knowledge  of  Rembrandt 
by  intercourse  with  the  Ulenburgs.  Certainly  J.  von  Sandrart, 
who  visited  Holland  in  1637.  found  Flinck  acknowledged  as 
one  of  Rembrandt's  best  pupDs,  and  living  habitually  In  the  house 
of  the  dealer  Hendrilt  Ulenburg  at  Amsterdam.  For  many  ytta 
Flinck  laboured  on  the  lines  ol  Rembrandt,  following  that  master's 
style  in  all  the  workt  which  he  eiecnled  betwetn  1636  and  16481 
then  he  fell  into  peculiar  mannerisms  by  imilaling  the  swelling 
forms  and  grand  action  of  Rubens's  creations.  Finslly  he  sailed 
with  unfortunate  complacency  into  the  Dead  Sea  of  official 
and  diplomatic  painting.  Flinck 's. relations  with  Oevea  became 
in  time  very  Important.  Hewss  introduttd  to  the  court  of  the 
Great  Elector,  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  who  married 
in  1646  Louisa  ol  Otang*,  He  obtained  the  patronage  ol  John 
Maurice  ol  Orange,  who  wtt  made  siadihalder  of  Cltvet  In  1649. 
In  i6s  >  a  dliien  ol  Amsterdam.  Flinck  married  in  1656  an  heiress, 
daughter  of  Ver  Hoeven,  a  director  of  the  Dutch  EatI  India 
Company.  Hewasalreadywellknowneven  then  in  the  patrician 
circles  over  which  the  burgomasters  De  Grael  and  the  Echcvin 
Six  presided;  he  was  on  terms  of  Intimacy  with  the  poet  Vondel 
and  the  treasurer  Ultenbogaard.  In  his  bouse,  adorned  with 
antique  casts,  costumes,  and  a  noble  coUeclioD  of  prints,  be  often 
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FLINDERS 


received  the  stadtholdcr  John  Maurice,  whose  portrait  Is  still 
preserved  in  the  work  of  the  learned  Barleius. 

The  earliest  of  Flinck's  authentic  pieces  is  a  likeness  of  a  lady, 
dated  1636,  in  the  gallery  of  Brunswick.  His  first  subject  picture 
is  the  "  Blessing  of  Jacob,"  in  the  Amsterdam  museum  (1638). 
Both  are  thoroughly  Rembrandtesque  in  e£fcct  as  well  as  in 
vigour  of  touch  and  warmth  of  flesh  tints.  The  four  "  civic 
guards "  of  1642,  and  "  the  twelve  musketeers "  with  their 
president  in  an  arm-chair  (1648),  in  the  town-hall  at  Amsterdam, 
are  fine  specimens  of  composed  portrait  groups.  But  the  best 
of  Flinck's  productions  in  this  style  is  the  peace  of  Mllnster  in 
the  museum  of  Amsterdam,  a  canvas  with  19  life-size  figures  full 
of  animation  in  the  faces,  "radiant  with  Rembrandtesque 
colour,"  and  admirably  distributed.  Flinck  here  painted  his 
own  likeness  to  the  left  in  a  doorway.  The  mannered  period  of 
Flinck  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  "  Marcus  Curius  eating  Turnips 
before  the  Samnite  Envoys,"  and  "  Solomon  receiving  Wisdom," 
in  the  palace  on  the  Dam  at  Amsterdam.  Here  it  is  that  Flinck 
shows  most  defects,  being  faulty  in  arrangement,  gaudy  in  tint, 
flat  and  shallow  in  execution,  and  partial  to  whitened  flesh  that 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  smeared  with  violet  powder  and  rouge. 
The  chronology  of  Flinck's  works,  so  far  as  they  are  seen  in 
public  galleries,  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
"  Grey  Beard  "  of  1639  at  Dresden,  the  "  Girl  "  of  1641  at  the 
Louvre,  a  portrait  group  of  a  nude  and  female  (1646)  at  Rotter- 
dam, a  lady  (1651)  at  Berlin.  In  November  1659  the  burgo- 
master of  Amsterdam  contracted  with  Flinck  for  za  canvases  to 
represent  four  heroic  figures  of  David  and  Samson  and  Marcus 
Curius  and  Horatius  Codes,  and  scenes  from  the  wars  of  the 
Batavians  and  Romans.  Flinck  was  unable  to  finish  more  than 
the  sketches.  In  the  same  year  he  received  a  flattering  acknow- 
ledgment from  the  town  council  of  Cleves  on  the  completion  of  a 
picture  of  Solomon  which  was  a  counterpart  of  the  composition 
at  Amsterdam.  This  and  other  pictures  and  portraits,  such  as 
the  likenesses  of  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg  and  John 
Mauriceof  Nassau,  and  the  allcgoryof "  Louisaof  Orange  attended 
by  Victory  and  Fame  "  and  other  figures  at  the  cradle  of  the 
first-born  son  of  the  elector,  have  disappeared.  Of  several 
pictures  which  were  painted  for  the  Great  Elector,  none  kte 
preserved  except  the  "  Expulsion  of  Hagar "  in  the  Berlin 
museum.  Flinck  died  at  Amsterdam  on  the  32nd  of  February 
1660. 

FUlfDEBS,  HATTHEW  (1774-1814),  English  navigator, 
explorer,  and  man  of  science,  was  bom  at  Donington,  near 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  z6th  of  March  1774.  Matthew 
was  at  first  designed  to  fol]ow  his  father's  profession  of  surgeon, 
but  his  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  a  life  of  adventure  impelled  him 
to  enter  the  royal  navy,  which  he  did  on  the  33rd  of  October 
Z789.  After  a  voyage  to  the  Friendly  Islands  and  West  Indies, 
and  after  serving  in  the  "  Bellerophon  "  during  Lord  Howe's 
"  glorious  first  of  June  "  (1794)  off  Ushant,  Flinders  went  out 
in  1795  as  midshipman  in  the  "  Reliance  "  to  New  South  Wales. 
For  the  next  few3rears  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  accurately 
laying  down  the  outline  and  bearings  of  the  Australian  coast, 
and  he  did  his  work  so  thoroughly  that  he  left  comparatively 
little  for  his  successors  to  do.  With  his  friend  George  Bass,  the 
surgeon  of  the  "  Reliance,"  in  the  year  of  his  arrival  he  explored 
George's  river;  and,  after  a  voyage  to  Norfolk  Island,  again  in 
March  1796  the  two  friends  in  the  same  boat, the  "  Tom  Thumb," 
onfy  8  ft.  long,  and  with  only  a  boy  to  help  them,  explored  a 
stretch  of  coast  to  the  south  of  Port  Jackson.  After  a  voyage 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutcnaTicy, 
Flinders  was  engaged  during  February  1798  in  a  survey  of  the 
Furneaux  Islands,  lying  to  the  north  of  Tasmania.  His  delight 
was  great  when,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  he  was  com- 
missioned along  with  Bass,  who  had  already  explored  the  sea 
between  Tasmania  and  the  south  coast  to  some  extent  and 
inferred  that  it  was  a  strait,  to  proceed  in  the  sloop  "  Norfolk  " 
(25  tons)  to  prove  conclusively  that  Van  Dieraen's  Land  was  an 
island  by  circumnavigating  it.  In  the  same  sloop,  in  the  summer 
of  next  year.  Flinders  made  an  exploration  to  the  north  of  Port 
Jackson,  the  object  being  mainly  to  survey  Glasshouse  Bay 


(Moreton  Bay),  and  Hervey's  Bay.  Returning  to  England  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of.an  expedition  for  the  thorough 
exploration  of  the  coasts  of  Terra  Australis,  as  the  southern 
continent  was  still  called,  though  Flinders  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  sui^cst  for  it  the  name  Australia.  On  the  i8th  of 
July  x8oi  the  sloop  "  Investigator  "  (334  tons),  in  whidi  the 
expedition  sailed,  left  Spithead,  Flinders  being  furnished  with 
instructions  and  with  a  passport  from  the  French  government 
to  all  their  ofiidals  in  the  Eastern  seas.  Among  the  sdentific 
staff  was  Robert  Brown,  one  of  the  most  eminent  English 
botanists;  and  among  the  midshipmen  was  Flindeis's  relative/ 
John  Franklin,  of  Arctic  fame.  Cape  Lecuwin,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Australia,  was  reached  on  November  6,  and  Kins 
George's  sound  on  the  9th  of  December.  Flinders  sailed  round 
the  Great  Bight,  examining  the  iskwds  and  indentations  on  the 
east  side,  noting  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  people,  products, 
&c.,  and  paying  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  variation 
of  the  compass.  Spenser  and  St  Vincent  Gulfs  were  discovered 
and  explored.  On  the  8th  of  April  1802,  shortly  after  leaving 
Kangaroo  Islands,  at  the  mouth  of  St  Vincent  Gulf,  Flinders 
fell  in  with  the  French  exploring  ship,  "  Le  Gtegraphe,"  under 
Captain  Nicolas  Baudin,  in  the  bay  now  known  as  Encounter 
Bay.  In  the  liarrative  of  the  Frendi  expedition  published  in 
1807  (when  Flinders  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Mauritius)  by  M. 
Ferott,  the  naturalist  to  the  expedition,  much  of  the  land  west 
of  the  point  of  meeting  was  claimed  as  having  been  discovered 
by  Baudin,  and  French  names  were  extensively  substituted- for 
the  English  ones  given  by  Flinders.  It  was  oiUy  in  1814,  vrhcn 
Flinders  published  his  own  narrative,  that  the  real  state  of  the 
case  was  fully  exposed.  Flinders  continued  his  examination 
of  the  coast  along  Bass's  Strait,  carefully  surveying  Port  Phillip. 
Port  Jackson  was  reached  on  the  9th  of  May  z8o2. 

After  staying  at  Port  Jackson  for  about  a  couple  oi  SMmths, 
Flinders  set  out  again  on  the  a3nd  of  July  to  complete  his 
drciunnavigation  of  Australia.  The  Great  Barrier  Reef  was 
examined  with  the  greatest  care  in  several  places.  The  north- 
east entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  was  reached  early  in 
November;  and  the  next  three  months  were  spent  in  an  examina- 
tion of  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  and  of  the  islands  that  skirt  them. 
An  inspection  of  the  "  Investigator  "  showed  that  she  was  in  so 
leaky  a  condition  that  only  with  the  greatest  precaution  could 
the  voyage  be  completed  in  her.  Flinders  completed  the  survey 
of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  after  touching  at  the  island  of 
Timor,  the  "  Investigator  "  sailed  round  the  west  and  south  of 
Australia,  and  Port  Jackson  was  reached  on  the  9th  of  June 
1803.  Much  suffering  was  endured  by  nearly  all  the  members 
of  the  expedition:  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  men  suc- 
cumbed to  disease,  and  their  leader  was  so  reduced  by  scurvy 
that  his  health  was  greatly  impaired. 

Flinders  determined  to  proceed  home  in  H.M.S.  "  Porpoise  " 
as  a  passenger,  submit  the  results  of  his  work  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  obtain,  if  possible,  another  vessel  to  complete  his  exploration 
of  the  Australian  coast.  The  "  Porpoise  "  left  Port  Jaduton  on 
the  loth  of  August,  accompanied  by  the  H.E.I.C.'s  ship  "  Bridge- 
water  "  (750  tons)  and  the  "  Cato  "  (450  tons)  of  London.  On  the 
night  of  the  X7th  the  "  Porpoise  "  and  "  Cato  "  suddenly  struck 
on  a  coral  reef  and  were  rapidly  reduced  to  wrecks.  The  officers 
and  men  encamped  on  a  smaU  sandbank  near,  3  or  4  ft.  above 
high-water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions,  with  many 
of  the  papers  and  charts,  having  been  saved  from  the  wrecks. 
The  reef  was  in  about  22^  11'  S.  and  155*  E.,  and  about  800  m. 
from  Port  Jackson.  Fli.Sdcrs  returned  to  Port  Jackson  in  a 
six-oarcd  cutter  in  order  to  obtain  a  vessd  to  rescue  the  party. 
The  reef  was  again  reached  on  the  8th  0/  October,  and  all  the 
officers  and  men  having  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  Flinders 
on  the  nth  left  for  Jones  Strait  in  an  unsound  schooner  of  99 
tons,  the  "  Cumberland,"  with  ten  companions,  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  papers,  charts,  geological  spedmens,  &c.  On  the 
X5th  of  December  he  put  in  at  Mauritius,  when  he  discovered 
that  France  and  England  were  at  war.  The  passport  he  possessed 
from  the  French  government  was  for  the  "  Investigator "; 
still,  though  he  was  now  on  board  another  ship,  his  mission  was 
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sntUUly  the  same,  and  the  woric  he  was  on  was  simply  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  commenced  in  the  unfortunate  vessel.  Never- 
theless, on  her  arrival. at  Port  Louis  the  "  Cumberland  "  was 
seized  by  order  of  the  governor-general  de  Caen.  Flinders's 
papers  were  taken  possession  of,  and  he  found  himself  virtually 
a  prisoner.  We  nieed  not  dwelt  on  the  sad  details  of  this  un- 
justifiable captivity,  which  lasted  to  June  i8uo.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  hardships  and  inactivity  Flinders  was  com- 
pelled to  endure  for  upwards  of  six  years  t^d  seriously  on  his 
health,  and  brought  his  life  to  a  premature  end.  He  reached 
England  in  October  1810,  after  an  absence  of  upwards  of  nine 
years.  The  official  red-tapeism  of  the  day  barred  all  promotion 
to  the  unfortunate  explorer,  who-  set  himself  to  prepare  an 
account  of  his  explorations,  though  unfortunately  an  important 
part  of  his  record  had  been  retained  by  de  Caen.  The  results  of 
Lis  labours  were  published  in  two  hrge  quarto  volumes,  entitled 
A  Voyage  to  Terra  AustraliSf  with  a  folio  volume  of  maps.  The 
very  day  (July  19,  18x4)  on  which  his  work  was  published 
Flinders  died,  at  the  early  age  of  forty.  The  gfeat  work  is  a 
model  of  its  kind,  containing  as  it  does  not  only  a  narrative  of 
his  own  and  of  previous  voyages,  but  masterly  statements  of 
the  scientific  results,  especially  with  regard  to  magnetism, 
meteorology,  hydrography  and  navigation.  Flinders  paid  great 
attention  to  the  errors  of  the  compass,  especially  to  those  caused 
by  the  presence  of  iron  in  ships.  He  is  understood  to  have  been 
the  first  to  discover  the  source  of  such  errors  (which  had  scarcely 
been  noticed  before),  and  after  investigating  the  laws  of  the 
variations,  he  suggested  counter-attractions,  an  invention  for 
which  Professor  Barlow  got  much  credit  many  years  afterwards. 
Numerous  experiments  on  ships'  magnetism  were  conducted  at 
Portsmouth  by  Flinders,  by  order  of  the  admiralty,  in  18x3. 
besides  the  Koyage,  Flinders  wrote  ObservoHons  on  the  Coast 
cf  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Bass*s  Strait,  &c,  and  two  papers 
in  the  Phil.  Trans.^one  on  the  "Magnetic  Needle"  (1805), 
and  the  other,  "Observations  on  the  Maxine  Barometer" 
(1806).  O-S.  K.) 

FUIISBERG,  a  village  and  watering-place  of  Germany,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  on  the  Queis,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Iserkamm,  1450  ft.  above  the  sea,  5  m.  W.  of  Friedeberg,  the 
terminus  station  of  the  railway  from  Grei£fenberg.  Pop.  (1900) 
1 957.  It  contains  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
suid  has  some  manufactures  of  wooden  wares.  Flinsberg  is 
celebrated  for  its  chalybeate  waters,  specific  in  cases  of  feminine 
disorders,  and  used  both  for  bathing  and  drinking.  It  is  also 
s  dimatic  health  resort  of  some  reputation,  and  the  visitors 
number  about  8<oo  annually. 

See  Adam,  Baa  FHnsberg  als  klimaHuker  KuroH  (GOrliU,  1891). 

FUMT,  AUSTIN  (x8 12-1886),  American  physician,  was  bom 
St  Petersham,  Massachusetts,  on  the  20th  of  October  x8ia, 
and  graduated  at  the  medical  department  of  Harvard  University 
in  X833.  From  X847  to  1852  he  was  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  Buffalo  Medical  College,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founders,  and  from  X852  to  1856  he  filled  the  same 
chair  in  the  university  of  Louisville.  From  x86x  to  1886  he  was 
professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  and  clinical 
medidne  in  BeUevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York.  He 
wrote  many  text-books  on  medical  subjects,  among  these  being 
Diseaus  of  the  Heart  (x8s9-x87o);  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  (x866);  Clinical  Medicine  (1879);  and  Physical 
Exeter ation  of  the  Lnngs  by  means  of  Auscultation  and  Percussion 
(x88a).    He  died  in  New  York  on  the  X3th  of  March  x886. 

His  son,  Austin  Flknt,  junr.,  who  was  born  at  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  28th  of  March  1836,  after  studying  at 
Harvard  and  at  the  university  of  Louisville,  graduated  at  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  in  1857.  He  then  became 
professor  <^  physiology  at  the  university  of  Bufi'alo  (1858)  and 
subsequently  at  other  centres,  his  last  connexion  being  with  the 
Comdl  University  Medical  College  (1898-1906).  He  was  better 
known  as  a  teacher  and  writer  on  physiology  than  as  a  practi- 
tioner, and  his  Texl-hooh  of  Human  Physiology  (1876)  was 
for  many  ytxn  a  standard  book  in  American  medical  colleges. 
He  also  published  an  extensive  Physiology  of  Man  (5  vols.,  x866- 


X874),  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Urine  in  Disease  (1870), 
Effects  of  Severe  and  Protracted  Muscular  Exercise  (187 1),  Source 
of  Muscular  Power  (1878),  and  Handbooh  of  Physiology  (1Q05). 
In  1896  he  became  a  consulting  physician  to  the  New  York  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

FUNT,  ROBERT  (183&-  ),  Scottish  divine  and  philosopher, 
was  bom  near  Dumfries  and  educated  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  After  a  few  yean  of  pastoral  service,  first  in  Aberdeen 
and  then  at  Kilconquhar,  Fife,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  and  political  economy  at  St  Andrews  in  1864. 
From  1876  to  X903  he  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Edinburgh. 
He  contributed  a  number  of  artides  to  the  9th  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  His  chief  works  are  Christ's  Kingdom 
upon  Earth  (Sermons,  X865);  Philosophy  of  History  in  Europe 
(1874;  partly  rewritten  with  reference  to  France  and  Switzerland, 
1894);  Theism  and  Anti-theistic  Theories  (2  vols.,  being  the 
Baird  Lectures  for  X876-X877;  often  reprinted);  Socialism 
(1894);  Sermons  and  Addresses  (1899);  Agnosticism  (1903). 

FUNT,  TmOTHY  (X780-X840),  American  clergyman  and 
writer,  was  bora  in  Reading,  Massachusetts,  on  the  xith  of  July 
1780.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1800,  and  in  x8o2  settled  as 
a  Congregational  minister  in  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  where  he  pursued 
sdentific  studies  with  interest;  and  his  labours  in  his  chemical 
laboratory  seemed  so  strange  to  the  people  of  that  retired  region, 
that  some  persons  supposed  and  asserted  that  he  was  engaged  in 
counterfeiting.  This,  together  with  political  differences,  led  to 
disagreeable  complications,  which  resulted  in  his  resigning  his 
charge  (1814)  and  becoming  a  missionary  (18x5)  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  He  was  also  for  a  short  period  a  teacher  and  a 
farmer.  His  observations  on  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
settlers  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  were  recorded  in  a 
picturesque  work  called  Recollections  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  passed 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  (1826;  reprinted  in  England 
and  translated  into  French),  the  first  account  of  the  western 
states  which  brought  to  light  the  real  life  and  character  of  the 
people.  The  success  which  this  work  met  with,  together  with  the 
failing  health  of  the  writer,  led  him  to  relinquish  his  more  active 
labours  for  literary  pursuits,  and,  besides  editing  the  Western 
Review  in  Cincinnati  from  X825  to  X828  and  Knicherbocker's 
Magaxine  (New  York)  in  X833,  he  published  a  number  of  books, 
including  Francis  Berrian,  or  the  Mexican  Patriot  (1826),  his  best 
novel;  A  Condensed  Geoffraphy  and  History  of  the  Western  States, 
or  the  Misiissippi  Valley  (2  vob.,  1828);  Arthur  Clenning  (1828), 
a  novel;  and  Indian  Wars  in  the  West  (1833).  His  style  is  vivid, 
plain  and  fordble,  and  his  matter  interesting;  and  his  works  on 
the  western  states  are  of  great  value.  He  di^  in  Salem,  Mass., 
on  the  i6th  of  August  1840. 

FUNT,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Genesee  county,  Michigan, 
U.S.A.,  on  Flint  river,  68  m.  (by  rail)  N.W.  of  Detroit.  Pop. 
(1890)  9803;  (X900)  x3,io3,  of  whom  2165  were  foreign-born; 
(1910,  census)  381SSO.  It  is  served  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
the  Pdre  Marquette  railways,  and  by  an  electric  line,  the 
Detroit  United  railway,  connecting  with  Detroit.  The  dty  has  a 
fine  court-house  (1904),  a  federal  building  (1908),  a  dty  hall 
(1908)  and  a  public  library.  The  Michigan  school  for  the  deaf, 
established  in  X854,  and  the  Oak  Grove  hospital  (private)  for  the 
treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  are  here.  Flint  has 
important  manufacturing  interests,  its  chief  manufactures  being 
automobiles,  wagons,  carriages — Flint  is  called  "  the  vehicle 
dty," — flour,  woollen  goods,  iron  goods,  dgara,  beer,  and  bricks 
and  tiles;  and  its  grain  trade  is  of  considerable  importance. 
In  X904  the  total  value  of  the  dty's  factory  product  was 
$6,x77,i70,  an  increase  of  3i*x  %  over  that  of  1900.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  place,  then  called  the  Grand  Traverse  of  the  Flint, 
began  in  X820,  but  Flint's  growth  was  very  slow  until  X831, 
when  it  was  platted  as  a  village;  it  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in 

1855. 

PUNT,  or  FuNTSHTKE  {str  Callestr),  a  county  of  North  Wales, 
the  smallest  in  the  country,  bounded  N.  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  the 
Dee  estuary,  N.E.  by  the  Dee,  E.  by  Cheshire,  and  S.W.  by 
Denbighshire.  Area,  257  sq.m.  Induded  in  Flint  is  the  detached 
hundred  of  Mador,  lying  8  m.  S.E.  of  the  main  part  of  the  county, 
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lod  (hat  Id  by  ChBhira  on  the  K.  •nd  N.B.,  by  ShrepsliiK 
on  Ihe  S.,  •nd  by  Denbi^ihire  on  the  W.  »nd  N.W.  The  Clwyd 
valley  ii  common  Id  Flint  and  Dentngh.  ThoM  o(  the  Alyn  and 
Wepre  (Iran  Ewloe  Cutle  lo  the  Dee)  are  Gne.  The  Dee,  enieiing 
the  couniy  neu  Overton,  divids  Mielor  fiom  Denbigh  on  the 
W.,  pasMl  Chester  and  bounds  most  of  the  county  on  Ihe  N. 
The  Clwyd  enleis  Flint  ncai  Bodfary,  and  joining  Ihe  Elwy  near 
Rhuddlin.  reaches  the  liiih  Sea  near  Rhyl.  The  Alyn  enten  the 
uiunty  under  MocI  Fammau,  pasia  Cilcen  and  Mold  (y  Wyild- 
fruf],  rum  undergiound  near  Hesb-AlyD  (Alyn'i  diying-up), 
bendl  »ulh  lo  Caergwrle,  re-enlere  Denbighjhiieand  joins  the 
Dee.  LlynHclyg  (vDlaw-pool),  near  Whilloid,  i)  the  chief  lake. 
m  the  phyiiol  features 


Gi"yn  and  Ffynnon  Beuno.  have  yielded  the 

nummab  akitiE  with  palaeolithic  implcnieni..     ...^i.  i.«j>.  u...i 

obKurea  the  oldrr  rocka  on  the  eau:  and  north  and  in  the  vale  of 

Clwyd.    Shon  Kielche.  et  blown  aand  occur  on  the  cout  near  Rhyl 

andTalacie. 

The  London  &  North- Wesleni  railway  followi  the  coasl-line. 
Other  tulways  which  crou  the  county  are  the  Great  Western, 
and  the  Wreiham,  Mold  &  Connah's  Quay,  acquired  by  Ihe 
Great  Centra]  company.  For  pasture  the  vale  of  Clwyd  is  well 
known.  Oats,  turnips  and  swedea  are  the  chief  crops.  Stock 
and  dairy  fanning  prospcta,  native  cattle  being  crossed 
Kenfords  and  Downs,  native  sheep  with  Ldcislera  a  '  ~ 
downs,  while  in  the  thick  mining  population  a  ready 
found  lor  meal,  cheese,  butler,  Ac.  The  population  (Si,;oo  in 
1901)  nearly  doubled  in  the  tqth  century,  and  FlinLshiie  to-day 
is  one  o[  Ihe  most  densely  populated  conniics  in  North  Wales. 


id  South- 


Thee 


Llanssa,  run  thmigh  Whitford,  Holywell,  Rinl,  Halkin  (Halcyn), 
Nonhop,  Buckley,  Mold  and  Hawardea  (PenatUg).  At  Halkin, 
Mold,  Holywell,  Prestatyn  and  Talaoe  lead  15  raised,  and  is 
sometimes  sent  to  Bagilll,  Flint  or  Chester  to  be  smelted.  Zinc, 
[oiinerlv  onlv  worked  at  DyKrtli,  has  inoeascd  in  oulput,  and 
il,  as  at  Talargoch,  together  with  smelling 
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Flint  Ipop.  461J).  The  other  urban  disliicis  arc:  Buckley 
(SjSo),  Connah's  Quay  (jj(k)),  HolyweU  (j6sO,  Mold  (.jfli), 
Prestalyn  (1161)  and  Rhyl  ^S^^i).  Flint  it  in  the  North  Wales 
and  Chester  dicuit,  asiiies  hdng  held  at  Mold.  The  Flir.t 
.aaeparalecummissionnl  the  peace,  but  nn  squraie 
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Among  sites  of  antiquaiian  or  historical  interest,  beside*  the 
fragmentary  ruin  of  Flint  Castle,  the  f nUowing  may  he  mentioiwd: 
— CaeTwys,  near  Flint,  still  shows  traces  of  Roman  occupation, 
Bodiaty  (Bodlari)  was  traditionally  occupied  by  Ihe  RomuK. 
Moel  y  gaer  (bald  hill  of  the  loriress),  near  Northop,  i*  a  re- 
markably perfect  old  British  post.  Macs  y  Garmon  (perhapi 
for  Utusydd  Gormen,  as  y,  the  article,  has  no  significance  before 
a  proper  name,  and  so  10  be  tran^ated,  bat  lIcGelds  of  Gennantu). 
A  mile  from  Mold  is  the  reputed  scene  of  uaeeubnreuiulanui, 
rogHfc  lanpotla  arma,  mail  par  la  fei  (E.  H.  VoUel).  The 
Britons,  says  the  legend,  were  threatened  by  the  Picts  and 
Saions,  at  whose  approach  the  AOtluia  of  ihat  Eaater  (aji.  430) 
was  sung.  Panic  duly  snzed  the  invaders,  but  the  victor,  St 
Germaaua,  confesui  and  bishop  of  Auierre  (a.d.  jga-44£].  bad 
to  return  to  the  charge  10446.  He  has,  under  the  name  GanBOO, 
a  great  titular  ahare  in  British  topography.  At  Bangor  iKoed, 
"  the  great  high  choir  in  Maelor,"  was  the  monastery,  deatn^ytd 
with  over  1000  monks,  by  jEthelf red  ol  Nonhumherland  in  607, 
as  (by  a  curious  coincidence)  its  namesake  Bangor  in  IrelAod 
was  sacked  by  the  Danes  in  the  glh  cenluiy.  Bede  says  (ij.  1) 
that  BangormonaslerywBSin  seven  sections,  with  three  hundred 
(working)  monks.  Thesupposedlineaof  direction  of  Watt's  artd 
OSa's  dykes  .were:  Basingwerk.  Halkin,  Hope,  Alyn  valley, 
Oswestry  (Crsei  OrmlU,  "Oswald's  cross"),  for  Watt's,  aitd 
Prestalyn,  Mold,  Mineia,  acmss  Ihe  Severn  (Hafrn.  or  Sabrina) 
for  OITa's.  Owain  Gwynedd  (Gwynedd  or  Venedoda,  i*  North 
Wales]  defeated  Henry  II.  ai  Coed  Ewloe  (where  ii  a  tower) 
and  at  Coleihill  (CyniylU).  Near  Pant  Au  (peal  is  a  boOom) 
is  the  medieval  Maen  Achwynfan  (achoyn,  to  complain,  mucn. 
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H.  Taylor,  Flim  (London,  1883). 

FLINT,  a  municipal  bomugfa  and  the  county  town  of  the 
above;  a  snporl  and  conlribulory  parliamentary  borou^,  OD 
the  south  ol  Ihe  Dee  estuary,  iQi  m.  from  London  by  the  Laiidoo 
&  North-Wcslcm  railway.  Pop.  (not)  4165.  The  seat  of 
gnat  alkali  manufactures,  it  imports  chieRy  sulphur  and  other 
chemicals,  eiportingcoal,  soda,  potash,  copper,  ic  Tlie  county 
gaol  here,  as  at  Haverfordwest,  occupied  an  angle  of  the  castle, 
was  removed  to  Mold,  and  is  now  Chester  Castle  (jointly  with 
Cheshire.) 

Flint  Castle  was  built  on  a  lonely  rock  by  the  riverside  by 
Edward  L  Here  met  Edward  U.  and  Piers  Caveslon.  Edward 
HI.  bellowed  its  constableship  upon  Ihe  earls  of  Chester,  and 
here  Richard  II.  surrendered  10  Bolingbroke.  It  was  iwice 
taken,  after  siege,  by  the  parliamentarians,  and  finally  dismaniled 
In  164;.    There  remain  a  square  court   (with  angle  towen), 

appointed  by  the  crown  under  the  Munidpai  Corporations 
Reforms  Act.  Made  aborough  by  Edward  I.,  Flint  was  chartered 
by  Edward  III.,  and  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  ai  earl  of 
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Ihe  edges  of  splinters  are  pale  ycDow 
and  translucent.  Its  hardneit  is  greater  than  ihai  of  steel,  so 
that  D  knile  blade  leaves  a  giey  metallic  streak  when  drawn 
across  its  surface,  lis  specific  gravity  is  9.6  or  only  a  little 
less  than  thai  of  ciyslalline  quarti.  It  is  briitle,  and  when 
hammered  readily  breaks  up  inin  a  powder  of  angular  grairiL 
Thefractureisperfecllycnnchoidal,  so  that  bbws  with  ahaniBier 
detach  Sakes  which  have  convei.  slightly  undulating  surface*. 
At  the  point  of  impact  a  bulb  of  percussion,  which  is  a  loioewlul 
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elevated  conical  mixk,  it  prodooed.  This  aerves  to  distinguish 
flints  wliidi  have  been  fashioned  by  human  sgendes  from  those 
which  have  been  q>tit  merely  by  the  action  of  frost  and  the 
weather.  The  bulb  is  evidence  of  a  direct  Uow,  probably 
intentionally  made,  and  is  a  point  of  some  importance  to 
archaeologists  investigating  Palaeolithic  implements.  With 
skill  and  experience  a  mass  of  flint  can  be  worked  to  any  simple 
shape  by  well  directed  strokes,  and  further  trimming  can  be 
effected  with  pressure  by  a  pointed  stone  in  a  direction  slightly 
across  the  edge  of  the  weapon.  'The  purest  flints  have  the 
most  perfea  conchoidal  fracture,  and  prehistoric  man  is  known 
to  have  quanied  or  mined  certain  bandsof  flint  which  were 
irpfTiaity  suitable  for  his  purposes. 

Silica  forms  neariy  the  whole  substance  of  flint:  cakite  and 
doknnite  may  occur  in  it  in  small  amounts,  and  analyiis  has  also 
detected  minute  quantities  of  volatile  ingredients,  onganic  com- 
nounds,  Ac.,  to  which  the  dark  colour  »  ascribed  by  tome  authoritiea. 
Thoe  aie  dispelled  b*  heat  and  the  flint  becomes  white  and  duller 
inluttxe.  Microscopic  aectioos  show  that  flint  is  very  finely  crystal- 
line and  consists  of  quartz  or  chalcedonic  silica ;  colloidal  or  amorph- 
ous silica  may  also  be  present  but  cannot  form  any  considerable  part 
of  the  rock.  Spicules  of  sponges  and  fragments  of  other  organisms, 
such  as  molluscs,  polyzoa,  loraminifera  and  brachiopods,  often  occur 
in  flint,  and  may  oe  tiartly  or  wholly  nlicified  with  retention  of  their 
original  structure.  Nodules  of  flint  when  removed  from  the  chalk 
which  encloses  them  have  a  white  dull  rough  surface,  and  exposure 
to  the  weather  produces  much  the  same  appearance  on  broken  flints. 
At  fint  th^  acquire  a  bright  and  very  smooth  surface,  but  this  is 
subsequently  replaoed  by  a  dull  crust,  resembling  white  or  yellowish 
porodain.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  change  is  due  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  colloidal  silica  in  solution,  leaving  behind  the  fibres 
and  grains  of  more  crystalline  stracture.  Thb  process  must  be  a 
very  slow  one  as,  from  its  chemical  composition,  flint  is  a  material 
of  great  durability.  Its  great  hardness  also  enables  it  to  resist 
attntion.  Hence  on  beaches  and  in  rivers,  such  as  those  of  the  south- 
east 4>f  England,  flint  pebbles  exist  in  vast  numbers.  Their  surfaces, 
often  show  minute  crescentic  or  rounded  cracks  which  are  the  edges 
of  small  conchoidal  fractures  nroduced  t^  the  impact  of  one  pebble 
on  another  during  storms  or  floods. 

Flinit  occurs  primarily  as  concretions,  vdns  and  tabular  masKs  in 
the  white  chalk  of  such  localities  as  the  south  of  England  (see  Chalk)  . 
It  is  generally  nodular,  and  forms  rounded  or  highly  irrHnilar  masses 
which  may  be  several  feet  in  diameter.  Although  the  flint  nodules 
often  lie  m  bands  which  closely  foOow  the  bedding,  they  were  not 
deposited  simultaneously  with  the  chalk;  very  often  the  flint  bands 
cut  across  the  beds  of  the  Umesrone  and  may  traverse  them  at  tight 
angles.  Evidently  the  flint  has  accumulated  along  fissures,  such  as 
beading  planes,  joints  and  other  cracks,  after  the  chalk  had  to  some 
extent  consolidated.  The  rilica  was  derived  from  the  tests  of 
radtolaria.and  the  spicular  skeletons  of  sponges.  It  has  passed  into 
acdotion.  filtered  through  the  porous  matrix,  and  has  been  again 


away; 

of  metasomatic  replacement  in  which  a  siliceous  rock  has  slowly 
replaced  a  calcareous  one.  The  process  has  been  venr  gradual  and 
the  organisms  of  the  original  chalk  often  have.their  outlines  preserved 
in  the  flint.  Shells  may  become  completely  silicified,  or  may  have 
their  cavities  occupied  l^  flint  with  every  detail  (rf  the  interior  of  the 
shell  preserved  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  cast.  Objects  of  this  land 
are  familiar  to  all  collectors  of  fosrils  in  chalk  districts. 

Qiot  b  a  coarMT  and  less  perfectly  homogeneous  substance  of  the 
same  nature  and  compoiition  as  flint.  It  is  grey,  black  or  brown,  and 
commonly  occurs  in  umestone  (e.g.  the  drboniferous  Limestone)  in 
the  same  way  as  flint  occurs  in  chalk.  Some  cherts  contain  tests  of 
radiolaria,  and  correspond  fairiy  closely  to  the  siliceous  ladiolarian 
ooaes  which  are  gathering  at  the  present  day  at  the  bottom  of  some 
of  the  deepest  parts  of  tM  oceans.  Brownish  cherts  are  found  in  the 
Engiffh  Greensand;  these  often  contain  remains  o(  sponges. 

The  prindpsl  uses  to  which  flint  has  been  put  are  the  fabrica- 
tion of  weapons  in  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  times.  Other 
materials  have  been  employed  where  flint  was  not  available, 
e.g.  obsidian,  chert,  chalcedony,  agate  and  quartxite,  but  to 
prehistoric  man  (see  Funt  Implements  below)  flint  must  have 
been  of  great  value  and  served  many  of  the  uses  to  which  steel 
is  put  at  the  present  day.  Flint  gravels  are  widely  employed 
for  dressing  walks  and  roads,  and  for  rough-cast  work  in  archi- 
tecture. For  road-mending  flint,  though  very  hard,  is  not 
regarded  with  favour,  as  it  is  brittle  and  pulverizes  readily; 
binds  badly,  yielding  a  surface  which  breaks  up  with  heavy 
traflKc  and  in  bad  weather;  and  its  fine  sharp-edged  chips  do 
much  damage  to  tires  of  motors  and  cycles.    Seasoned  flints 


from  the  land,  having  bten  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
are  preferred  to  flints  freshly  dug  from  the  chalk  pits.  Formeriy 
flint  snd  steel  were  everywhere  employed  for  striking  a  light; 
and  gun  flints  were  required  for  fire-arms.  A  special  industry 
in  the  shaping  of  gun  flints  long  existed  at  Brandon  in  Suffolk. 
In  1870  about  thirty  men  were  emidoyed.  Since  then  the  trade 
has  become  almost  extinct  as  gun  flints  are  in  demand  only  in 
semi-savage  countries  where  modem  fire-arms  are  not  obtainable. 
Powdered  flint  was  formeriy  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
ahd  is  stm  one  of  the  ingredients  of  many  of  the  finer  varieties 

of  potteiy^^      (J.  S.  F.) 

FLDIT  nPUBHERn  AMD  WEAPOHS.    Tlie  excavation  of 
these  remains  of  the  prehistoric  races  of  the  globe  in  river^ft 
gravel-beds  has  marked  a  revolutbn  in  the  study  of  Man's 
history  (see  Ascbaeolooy).    Until  almost  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  no  suspicion  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  British  and 
European  archaeologists  that  the  momentous  results  of  the 
excavations  then  proceeding  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  would  be 
dwarfed  by  discoveries  at  hoone  which  revolutionized  all  previous 
ideas  of  Man's  antiquity.    It  was  in  184Z  that  Boucher  de  Perthes 
observed  in  some  sand  containing  mammalian  remains,  at 
Menchecourt  near  Abbeville,  a  flint,  roughly  worked  intoa  cutting 
implement.    Hiis  "  find  "  was  rapidly  f dlowed  by  others,  and 
Boucher  de  Perthes  published  his  &st  work  on  the  subject, 
AntiqmUs  edUqua  d  anUdUuoiermes:  mtmoire  sur  Viniustnt 
^mitwe  a  Us  arts  4  Uur  origin  (1847),  in  which  he  proclaimed 
his  discovery  of  human  wespons  in  beds  unmistakably  befenging 
to  the  age  <rf  the  Drift.    It  was  not  untfl  1859  that  the  French 
archaeologist  convinced  the  scientific  worid.    An  English  mission 
then  visited  lus  collection  and  testified  to  the  great  importance 
of  his  discoveries.    The  "finds"  at  Abbeville  were  followed 
by  othere  in  many  places  in  Ens^d,  and  in  fact  in  every 
country  where  sQiceous  stones  whidi  are  capable  of  being  flaked 
and  f adiioned  into  implements  are  to  be  found.  The  implements 
occurred  in  beds  of  rivers  and  lakes,  in  the  tumuli  and  ancient 
burial-mounds;  on  the  sites  of  settlements  of  prehistoric  man  in 
neariy  every  land,  such  as  Ihe  shell-heaps  and  lake-dwellings; 
but  eq>edsUy  embedded  in  the  high-level  gravels  of  England 
and  Flnnce  which  have  been  deposited  by  river-floods  and  long 
left  high  and  dry  above  the  present  course  of  the  stream.    These 
gravels  represent  the  Drift  or  Palaeolithic  period  when  man 
shared  Europe  with  the  mammoth  and  woolly-haired  rhinoceros. 
The  worked  fUnts  of  this  age  are,  however,  unevenly  distributed; 
for  while  the  river-gravels  of  south-eastern  England  yield  them 
abundantly,  none  has  been  found  in  Scotland  or  the  northern 
English  counties.  On  the  continent  the  same  partial  distribution 
is  observable:  while  they  occur  plentifully  in  the  north-western 
area  of  France,  they  are  not  discovered  in  Sweden,  Norway  or 
Denmark.    The  association  of  these  flints,  fashionnl  for  use  by 
chipping  only,  with  the  bones  of  animals  either  extinct  or  no 
longer  indigenous,  has  justified  their  reference  to  the  earlier 
period  of  the  Stone  Age,  generally  called  Palaeolithic    Those  flint 
implements,  which  show  signs  of  polishing  and  in  many  cases 
remiarkably  fine  workmanship,  and  are  found  in  tumuli,  peat-bogs 
and  lake-dwellings  mixed  with  the  bones  of  common  domestic 
animals,  are  assigned  to  the  Neolithic  or  later  Stone  Age.    The 
Palaeolithic  flints  are  hammers,  flakes,  scrapers,  implements 
worked  to  a  cutting  edge  at  one  side,  implements  which  resemble 
rude  axes,  flat  ovoid  implements  worked  to  an  edge  sll  round, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  spear  and  arrow  heads.    None  of  these 
is  ground  or  polished,    lie  Neolithic  flints,  on  the  other  hand, 
exhibit  more  variety  of  design,  are  carefully  finished,  and  the 
particular  use  of  eadi  weapon  can  be  easily  detected.    Man  has 
reached  the  stage  of  culture  when  he  could  socket  a  stone  into 
a  wooden  hsndle,  and  fix  a  flaked  flint  ss  a  handled  dagger  or 
knife.    The  workmanship  is  superior  to  that  shown  in  any  of  the 
stone  utensils  made  by  savage  tribes  of  historic  times.    The 
manner  of  making  flint  implements  appears  to  have  been  in  all 
ages  much  the  same.    Flint  from  its  mode  of  fracture  is  the  only 
kind  of  stone  which  can  be  chipped  or  flaked  into  almost  any 
shape,  and  thus  fbrms  the  principal  material  of  these  earliest 
Weapons.    The  blows  must  be  carefully  aimed  or  the  flakes 
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dislodged  will  be  sbattered:  a  gun-flint  Ruiker  at    Brandon, 
Suffolk,  stated  that  it  took  him  two  years  to  acquire  the  art. 
For  accounts  of  the  gun-flint  manufacture  at   Brandon,  and 
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nives  of  Prehistoric  Times,"  in  Smithsauian  Report  for  1697:  and 
W.  K.  Moorehead.  Prehistoric  ImpUnunts  (1900). 

FLOAT  (in  O.  £ng.  jfo/  Kudfiota,  in  the  verbal  iormfiiotan;  the 
Teutonic  root  is  fiul-f  another  form  of  /»-,  seen  in  **  flow,!'  cf . 
"  fleet  ";  the  root  is  seen  in  Gr.  rXkci',  to  sail,  Lat.  pluere^  to 
rain;  the  Lat,  fiuere  and  fluclus,  wave,  is  not  connected),  the 
action  of  moving  on  the  surface  of  water,  or  through  the  air. 
The  word  is  used  also  of  a  wave,  or  the  flood  of  the  tide,  river, 
backwater  or  stream,  and  of  any  object  floating  in  water,  as 
a  mass  of  ice  or  weeds;  a  movable  landing-stage,  a  flat-bottomed 
boat,  or  a  raft,  or,  in  fishing,  of  the  cork  or  quill  used  to  support 
a  baited  line  or  fishing-net.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  hollow  or 
inflated  organ  by  means  of  which  certain  animals,  such  as  the 
**  Portuguese  man-of-war,"  swim,  to  a  hollow  metal  ball  or  piece 
of  whinstone,  &c,  used  to  regulate  the  level  of  water  in  a  tank  or 
boiler,  and  to  a  piece  of  ivory  in  the  cistern  of  a  barometer. 
"  Float "  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  boards  of  a  paddle-wheel 
or  water-whed.  In  a  theatrical  sense,  it  is  used  to  denote  the 
footlights.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  something  broad,  level 
and  shallow,  as  a  wooden  frame  attached  to  a  cart  or  wagon 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  carrying  capacity;  and  to  a 
spcdiA  kind  of  low,  broad  cart  for  carrying  heavy  weights,  and 
to  a  phtform  on  wheels  used  for  shows  in  a  procession.  The  term 
is  applied  also  to  various  tools,  especially  to  many  kinds  of  trowels 
osed  in  plastering.  It  is  also  used  of  a  dock  where  vesseb  may 
float,  as  at  Bristol,  and  of  the  trenches  used  in  "  floating  "  land. 
In  geology  and  mining,  loose  rock  or  ore  brought  down  by  water 
b  known  as  "  float,"  and  in  tin-mining  it  is  applied  to  a  large 
trough  used  for  the  smelted  tin.  In  weaving  the  word  is  used  of 
the  passing  of  weft  threads  over  part  of  the  warp  without  being 
woven  in  with  it,  also  of  the  threads  so  passed.  In  the  United 
States  a  voter  not  attached  to  any  particular  party  and  open  to 
bribery  is  called  a  "  float  "  or  "  floater." 

FLOCK,  z.  (A  word  found  in  Old  En^ish  and  Old  Norwegian, 
from  which  come  the  Danish  and  Swedish  words,  and  not  in 
other  Teutonic  languages),  originally  a  company  of  people,  now 
mainly,  except  in  figurative  usages,  of  certain  animals  when 
gathered  together  for  feeding  or  moving  from  place  to  place. 
For  birds  it  is  chiefly  used  of  geese;  and  for  other  animals  most 
generally  of  sheep  and  goats.  It  is  from  the  particular  applica- 
tion of  the  word  to  sheep  that  "  flock  "  is  used  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  its  relation  to  the  "  Good  Shepherd,"  and  also  of 
a  congregation  of  worshippers  in  its  relation  to  its  spiritual 
head. 

3.  (Probably  from  the  Lat.  floccus,  but  many  Teutonic 
languages  have  the  same  word  in  various  forms),  a  tuft  of  wool, 
cotton  or  similar  substance.  The  name  "  flock  "  is  given  to  a 
material  formed  of  wool  or  cotton  .refuse,  or  of  shreds  of  old 
woollen  or  cottota  rags,  torn  by  a  machine  known  as  a  "  devil." 
This  material  is  used  for  stuffing  mattresses  or  pillows,  and  also 
in  upholstery.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  special  kind  of 
wall-paper,  which  has  an  appearance  almost  like  cloth,  or,  in 
the  more  expensive  kinds,  of  velvet.  It  is  made  by  dusting  on  a 
specially  prepared  adhesive  surface  finely  powdered  fibres  of 
cotton  or  silk.  The  word  "  flocculent "  is  used  of  many  substances 
which  have  a  fleecy  or  "  flock  "-like  appearance,  such  as  a 
precipitate  of  ferric  hydrate. 

FLODDEN,  or  Flodden  Field,  near  the  village  of  Branxton, 
in  Northumberland,  England  (10  m.  N.W.  of  Wooler),  the  scene 
of  a  famous  battle  fought  on  the  9th  of  September  15 13  between 
the  English  and  the  Scots.  On  the  22nd  of  August  a  great 
Scottish  army  under  King  James  IV.  had  crossed  the  border. 
For  the  moment  the  earl  of  Surrey  (who  in  King  Henry  VIII. 's 
absence  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  realm)  had  no 
organized  force  in  the  north  of  England,  but  James  wasted  much 
precious  time  among  the  border  castles,  and  when  Surrey 
appeared  at  Wooler,  with  an  army  equal  in  strength  to  his  own. 


which  was  now  greatly  weakened  by  privations  and  desertion, 
he  had  not  advanced  beyond  Ford  Castle.  The  English  conn 
mander  promptly  sent  in  a  challenge  to  a  pitched  battle,  which 
the  4ing,  in  ^ite  of  the  advice  of  his  most  trusted  oounseUors, 
accepted.  On  the  6th  of  September,  however,  he  left  Ford  and 
took  up  a  strong  position  facing  south,  on  Fkxiden  Edge.  Snrresr's 
reproaches  for  the  alleged  breach  of  faith,  and  a  second  chaDenge 
to  fight  on  Millficld  Plain  were  this  time  disregarded.  The 
English  commander,  thus  foiled,  executed  a  daring  and  skilful 
march  round  the  enemy's  flank,  and  on  the  9th  drew  up  for  battle 
in  rear  of  the  hostile  army.  It  is  evident  that  Surrey  was  con- 
fident of  victory,  for  he  placed  his  own  army,  not  less  than  the 
enemy,  in  a  position  where  defeat  would  involve  utter  ruin. 
On  his  appearance  the  Scots  hastily  changed  front  and  took 
post  on  Branxton  Hill,  facing  north.  The  battle  began  at  4  P.11. 
Surrey's  archers  and  cannon  soon  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  the 
Scots,  unable  quietly  to  endure  their  losses,  lushed  to  dose 
quarters.  Their  left  wing  drove  the  English  back,  but  Lord 
Dacre's  reserve  corps  restored  the  fight  on  this  side.  In  aD  other 
parts  of  the  field,  save  where  James  and  Surrey  were  personally 
opposed,  the  English  graduaUy  gained  ground.  The  king's 
corps  was  then  attacked  by  Surrey  in  front,  and  by  Sir  Edward 
Stanley  in  flank.  As  the  Scots  were  forced  back,  a  part  of  Dacre's 
force  closed  upon  the  other  flank,  and  finally  Dacre  himself, 
boldly  neglecting  an  almost  intact  Scottish  division  in  front  of 
him,  charged  in  upon  the  rear  of  King  James's  corps.  Snr- 
rounded  and  attacked  on  all  sides,  this,  the  remnant  of  the 
invading  army,  was  doomed.  The  drcle  of  spearmen  around 
the  king  grew  less  and  less,  and  in  the  end  James  anda  few  of  his 
nobles  were  alone  left  standing.  Soon  they  too  died,  fighting  to 
the  last  man.  Among  the  ten  thousand  Scottish  dead  were  aO 
the  leading  men  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  there  was  no 
family  of  importance  that  had  not  lost  a  member  in  this  great 
disaster.  The  "  King's  Stone,"  said  to  marie  the  spot  where 
James  was  killed,  is  at  some  distance  from  the  actual  battle&ekL 
"  Sybil's  Well,"  in  Scott's  Wormian,  is  imaginary. 

FLODOARD  (894-966),  French  chronicler,  was  bom  at 
Epemay,  and  educated  at  Reims  in  the  cathedral  school  which 
had  been  established  by  Archbishop  Fulcon  (822-900).  As 
canon  of  Reims,  and  favourite  of  the  archbishops  Herivaens 
(d.  922)  and  Seulfus  (d.  925),  he  occupied  while  still  young  an 
important  position  at  the  archiepiscopal  court,  but  was  twice 
deprived  of  his  benefices  by  Heribert,  count  of  Vermandois,  on 
account  of  his  steady  opposition  to  the  election  of  the  count's 
infant  son  to  the  archbishopric.  Upon  the  final  triumph  of 
Archbishop  Artdd  in  947,  Flodoard  became  for  a  time  his  chief 
adviser,  but  withdrew  to  a  monastery  in  952,  and  spent  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  literary  and  devotional  work.  His 
history  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Reims  (HistoHa  Remettsis 
Ecdesiat)  is  one  of  the  most  remaricable  productions  of  the  loth 
century.  Flodoard  had  been  given  charge  of  the  q>iscopaI 
archives,  and  constructed  his  history  out  of  the  original  texts, 
which  he  generally  reprodnces  in  full;  the  documents  for  the 
period  of  Hincmar  being  especially  valuable.  The  Atmalet 
which  Flodoard  wrote  year  by  year  from  919  to  966  are  doubly 
important,  by  reason  of  the  author's  honesty  and  the  central 
position  of  Reims  in  European  affairs  in  his  time.  Flodoaid's 
poetical  works  are  of  hardly  less  historical  interest.  The  long 
poem  celebrating  the  triumph  of  Christ  and  His  saints  was  called 
forth  by  the  favour  shown  him  by  Pope  Leo  VU.,  dnxing  whoat 
pontificate  he  visited  Rome,  and  he  devotes  fourteen  books  to 
the  history  of  the  popes. 

Flodoard's  works  were  published  in  full  by  J.  P.  Migne  (PotrrfofM 
Lalina^  vol.  135) ;  a  modem  edition  of  the  Anmaies  is  the  ooe  editnl 
by  P.  Lauer  (Paris,  1906).  For  bibliography  see  A.  Molinier.  Srarccr 
de  I'kistoire  de  FranU  (No.  933). 

FIX>B  (of  uncertain  derivation;  cf.  Norae  /»,  layer,  levd 
plain),  a  sheet  of  floating  ice  detached  from  the  main  body  of 
polar  ice.  It  is  of  less  extent  than  the  field  of  "  pack  "  ioe, 
which  is  a  compacted  mass  of  greater  depth  drifting  frequently 
under  the  influence  of  deq>  cuxrents,  while  the  floating  floe  ii 
driven  by  the  wind. 
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FLOOD,  HBNH7  (t  731-1 79XX  Irfsfi  statesman,  son  of  Warden 
Flood,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  in  Ireland,  was  born 
in  1733,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  after- 
wards at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  became  proficient  in 
the  classics.  His  father  was  a  man  of  good  birth  and  fortime, 
and  he  himself  married  a  member  of  the  influential  Beresford 
family,  who  brought  him  a  large  fortune.  In  his  early  years 
he  was  handsome,  witty,  good-tempered,  and  a  brilliant  con- 
versationalist. His  judgment  was  sound,  and  he  had  a  natural 
gift  of  eloquence  which  had  been  cultivated  and  developed  by 
study  of  classical  oratory  and  the  practice  of  elocution.  Flood 
therefore  possessed  ^every  personal  advantage  when,  in  1759, 
he  entered  the  Irish  parliament  as  member  for  Kilkenny  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year.  There  was  at  that  time  no  party  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  that  could  truly  be  called  national, 
and  untU  a  few  years  before  there  had  been  none  that  deserved 
even  the  name  of  an  exposition.*  The  Irish  parliament  was  still 
constitutionally  subordinate  to  the  English  privy  council;  it 
had  practically  no  powers  of  independent  legislation,  and  none 
of  controlling  the  policy  of  the  executive,  which  was  nominated 
by  the  minbters  in  London  (see  Grattan,  Henry).  Though 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  Roman  Catholics,  no 
person  of  that  faith  could  cither  enter  parliament  or  exercise  the 
franchise;  the  penal  code,  which  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
a  Roman  Catholic  to  hold  property,  to  follow  a  learned  profession, 
or  even  to  educate  his  children,  and  which  in  numerous  particulars 
pressed  severely  on  the  Roman  Catholics  and  subjected  them  to 
degrading  conditions,  was  as  yet  unrepealed,  though  in  practice 
largely  obsolete;  the  industry  and  commerce  of  Irebnd  were 
throttled  by  restrictions  imposed,  in  accordance  with  the 
economic  theories  of  the  period,  in  the  interest  of  the  rival  trade 
of  Great  Britain.  Men  like  Anthony  Malone  and  Hely-Hutchison 
fully  realized  the  necessity  for  far-reaching  reforms,  and  it  only 
needed  the  ability  and  eloquence  of  Flood  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  to  raise  up  an  independent  party  in  parliament,  and 
to  create  in  the  country  a  public  opinion  with  definite  intelligible 
aims. 

The  chief  objects  for  which  Flood  strove  were  the  shortening 
of  the  duration  of  parliament — which  had  then  no  legal  limit 
in  Ireland  except  that  of  the  reigning  sovereign's  life, — the 
reduction  of  the  scandalously  heavy  pension  list,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  militia,  and,  above  all,  the  complete  legislative 
independence  of  the  Irish  parliament.  For  some  years  little 
was  accomplished;  but  in  1768  the  English  ministry,  which 
had  special  reasons  at  the  moment  for  avoiding  unpopularity 
in  Ireland,  allowed  an  octennial  bill  to  pass,  which  was  the  first 
step  towards  making  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  some 
measure  representative  of  public  opinion.  It  had  become  the 
practice  to  allow  crown  patronage  in  Ireland  to  be  exercised  by 
the  owners  of  parliamentary  boroughs  in  return  for  their  under- 
taking to  manage  the  House  in  the  government  interest.  But 
during  the  viceroyalty  of  Lord-Townsend  the  aristocracy,  and 
more  particularly  these  "undertakers"  as  they  were  called, 
were  made  to  understand  that  for  the  future  their  privileges  in 
this  respect  would  be  curtailed.  When,  therefore,  an  opportunity 
was  taken  by  the  government  in  1768  for  reasserting  the  con- 
stitutional subordination  of  the  Irish  parliament,  these  powerful 
classes  were  thrown  into  temporary  alliance  with  Flood.  In  the 
following  year,  in  accordance  with  the  established  procedure, 
a  money  bill  was  sent  over  by  the  privy  council  in  London  for 
acceptance  by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Not  only  was  it 
rejected,  but  contrary  to  custom  a  reason  for  this  course  was 
assigned,  namely,  that  the  bill  had  not  originated  in  the  Irish 
House.  In  consequence  parliament  was  peremptorily  prorogued , 
and  a  recess  of  fourteen  months  was  employed  by  the  government 
in  securing  a  majority  by  the  most  extensive  corruption.^  Never- 
theless when  parliament  met  in  February  1771  another  money 
bill  was  thrown  out  on  the  motion  of  Flood;  and  the  next  year 
Lord  Townsend,  the  lord  lieutenant  whose  policy  had  provoked 
this  conflict,  was  recalled.  The  struggle  was  the  occasion  of  a 
publication,  famous  in  its  day,  called  Baralariana,  to  which 
*  Walpolc's  Ceorte  III.,  iv.  348. 


Flood  contributed  s  series  of  powerful  ktt^rs  after  the 
manner  of  Junius,  one  of  his  collaborators  being  Henry 
Grattan. 

The  success  which  had  thi^  far  attended  Flood's  efforts  had 
placed  him  in  a  position  such  as  no  Irish  politician  had  previously 
attained.  He  had,  as  ^n  eminent  historian  of  Ireland  observes, 
*' proved  himself  beyond  all  comparison  the  greatest  popular 
orator  that  his  country  had  yet  produced,  and  also  a  consummate 
master  of  parliamentary  tactics.  Under  parliamentary  conditions 
that  were  exceedingly  unfavourable,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  corruption,  venality  and  subserviency,  he  had 
created  a  party  before  which  ministers  had  begun  to  quail,  and 
had  inoculated  the  Protestant  constituencies  with  a  genuine 
spirit  of  liberty  and  self-reliance."*  Lord  Harcourt,  who 
succeeded  Townsend  as  viceroy,  saw  that  Flood  must  be  con- 
ciliated at  any  price  "rather  than  risk  the  opposition  of  so 
formidable  a  leader."  Accordingly,  in  1775,  Flood  was  offered 
and  accepted  a  seat  in  the  privy  council  and  the  office  of  vice- 
treasurer  with  a  salary  of  £3500  a  year.  For  this  step  he  has 
been  severely  criticized.  The  suggestion  that  he  acted  corruptly 
in  the  matter  is  groundless;  and  although  it  is  true  that  he  lost 
influence  from  the  moment  he  became  a  minister  of  the  crown. 
Flood  may  reasonably  have  held  that  he  had  a  better  prospect 
of  advancing  his  policy  by  the  leverage  of  a  ministerial  position 
than  by  means  of  any  opposition  party  he  could  hope  to  muster 
la  an  unreformed  House  of  Commons.'  The  result,  however, 
was  that  the  leadership  of  the  national  party  passed  from  Flood 
to  Gtattan,  who  entered  the  Irish  parliament  in  the  same  session 
that  Flood  became  a  minister. 

Flood  continued  in  office  for  nearly  seven  years.  During  this 
long  period  he  necessarily  remained  silent  on  the  subject  of  the 
independence  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  had  to  be  content 
with  advocating  minor  reforms  as  occasion  offered.  He  was 
thus  instrumental  in  obtaining  bounties  on  the  export  of  Irish 
corn  to  foreign  countries  and  some  other  trifling  commercial 
concessions.  On  the  other  hand  he  failed  to  procure  the  passing 
of  a  Habeas  Corpus  bill  and  a  bill  for  making  the  judges  irre- 
movable, while  his  support  of  Lord  North's  American  policy 
still  more  gravely  injurni  his  popularity  and  reputation.  But 
an  important  event  in  1778  led  indirectly  to  his  recovering  to 
some  extent  his  former  position  in  the  country;  this  event  H^as 
the  alliance  of  France  with  the  revolted  American  colonies. 
Ireland  was  thereby  placed  in  peril  of  a  French  invasion,  while 
the  English  government  could  provide  no  troops  to  defend  the 
island.  The  celebrated  volunteer  movement  was  then  set  on 
foot  to  meet  the  emergency;  in  a  few  weeks  more  than  40,000 
men,  disciplined  and  equipped,  were  under  arms,  officered  by 
the  country  gentry,  and  controlled  by  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 
of  Lord  Charlemont.  This  volunteer  force,  in  which  Flood  was 
a  colonel,  while  vigilant  for  the  defence  of  the  island,  soon 
made  itself  felt  in  politics.  A  Volunteer  Convention,  formed 
with  all  the  regular  oiganization  of  a  representative  assembly, 
but  wielding  the  power  of  an  army,  began  menacingly  to  demand 
the  removal  of  the  commercial  restrictions  which  were  destroying 
Irish  prosperity.  Uncfer  this  pressure  the  government  gave  way; 
the  whole  colonial  trade  was  in  1779  thrown  open  to  Ireland  for 
the  first  time,  and  other  concessions  were  also  extorted.  Flood, 
who  had  taken  an  active  though  not  a  leading  part  in  this  move- 
ment, now  at  last  resigned  his  office  to  rejoin  his  old  party.  He 
found  to  his  chagrin  that  his  former  services  had  been  to  a  great 
extent  forgotten,  and  that  he  was  eclipsed  by  Grattan.  When 
in  a  debate  on  the  constitutional  question  in  1779  Flood  com- 
plained of  the  small  consideration  shown  him  in  relation  to  a 
subject  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  agitate,  he  was  reminded 
that  by  the  civil  law  "  if  a  man  should  separate  from  his  wife, 
and  abandon  her  for  seven  years,  another  might  then  take  her 
and  give  her  his  protection."  But  though  Flood  had  lost 
control  of  the  movement  for  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
the  agitation,  backed  as  it  now  was  by  the  Volunteer  Convention 

*  W.  E.  H.  Lccky.  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland  (enlaigod 
edition,  3  vols.,  1903),  i.  48. 

*  See  Hardy's  Life  of  Charlemont,  i.  356. 
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jjig  ■Icm  of  popol&r  diuffection,  led  tt  list  1 
accuioo  of  tbe  demuid,  Ugeifan  with  i  numbc 
jinl  tefotmi  (tee  Ghattah,  Heniv). 
however,  wu  thii  grut  aucceu  guncd  than  . 
—known  u  the  Simpfe  Repeil 


__  j>  whctlicr  England,  in  addition  to  Ihc  repeal  of  the  Acta  on 
which  the  subordiiuitiaa  of  the  Icisb  parliimenl  had  been  based, 
ibould  not  be  nquiitd  exprculy  to  renounce  for  the  fuLure  all 
claim  to  contrd  Irish  legislation.  The  chief  histonca]  irapoitance 
of  this  dispute  ii  that  it  led  to  thenKmonble  rupt  uie  of  friendship 
between  Flood  and  Grattan,  each  of  whom  aiulled  the  other  with 
unmeuurtd  but  magnificentlj'  eloquent  invective  In  the  House  of 
Conunont.  Flood's  view  prevailed—for  i  Renundalion  Act  luch 
>i  he  advocated  was  ungrudgingly  passed  by  the  English  pailia- 
ment  in  i  /Sj — and  for  a  time  be  regained  popularity  at  the 
expense  of  his  rival.  Flood  neil  (iSth  of  November  178^) 
Introduced  a  reform  bill,  after  first  luhmiiting  it  to  the  Volunteer 
Convention.  The  bill,  which  contained  no  provision  for  giving 
the  ftanchlse  to  Roman  Catholics — a  proposal  which  Flood 
always  opposed — was  rejected,  ostensibly  on  the  ground  that  the 
altitude  of  the  volunteers  threatened  the  freedom  of  pailiitnent. 
The  volunteers  were  perfectly  loyal  totheoownandiheconneiion 
with  England.  They  carried  an  address  to  the  Ung,  moved  by 
Flood,  eipieislng  the  hope  that  their  support  of  psrliamenlaiy 
reform  might  be  imputed  to  nothing  but  "  a  sober  and  laudable 
desire  Lo  uphold  the  constitution  .  .  .  and  to  perpetuate  the 
cordial  union  of  both  kingdoms."  Theconventlon  then  dissolved, 
though  Flood  had  desired,  in  opposition  to  Graltan,  to  continue 
it  as  a  means  of  putting  pressure  on  parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  refonn. 

In  i;;6  Flood  bad  made  an  attempt  lo  enter  the  English  House 
of  Commona.  In  i}Sj  he  tried  again,  this  time  with  success. 
He  purchased  a  seat  for  Winchester  from  the  duke  of  Chandos, 


h  the  English  and  Iris 


without 


refon 


He 


He  rein 
rishHousi 

.bightedly  opposed  Pitt's  commercial  propotiLionj 
emained  a  firm  opponent  of  Roman  Catholic  cmaj 
defending  the  penal  lavs  on  the  ground 
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jf  political 
necessity  ";  but  after  17SO  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  attended 
the  parliament  In  Dublin.  In  the  House  at  Westminster,  where 
he  refused  10  enrol  himself  as  a  member  of  either  political  party, 
be  was  not  succcssfuL  His  £nt  speech,  in  opposition  to  Foi's 
India  Bill  on  the  3rd  of  December  17S3,  disappointed  the  ci- 
pectationi  aroused  by  his  celebrity.  His  speech  in  opposition 
to  tbe  commercial  treaty  with  Fiance  In  1787  was,  however, 
most  able;  aud  in  17^  he  introduced  a  trfomi  bill  which  Foi 
declared  10  be  the  best  scheme  of  reform  that  had  yet  been 
proposed,  and  which  in  Burke's  opinion  retrieved  Flood's  reputa- 
lioD.  But  at  the  dissolution  in  tbe  same  year  he  lost  his  seat  in 
both  parliaments,  and  he  then  retired  to  Farmlcy,  his  residence 

When  Peter  Burrowcs,  notwithstanding  his  close  personal 
friendsfa^i  with  Grattan,  declared  that  Flood  was  "  perhaps  the 
ablest  man  Ireland  ever  produced,  indisputably  the  ablest  man 
of  his  own  times,"  he  expressed  what  was  probsbly  the  general 
opinion  of  Flood's  contemporaries.  Lord  Charlrmont,  who  knew 
him  intimately  though  not  always  In  agreement  with  his  policy, 
pronounced  him  to  be  "  a  man  of  consummate  ability."  He  also 
declared  that  avarice  made  no  part  ol  Flood'a  character.  Lord 
Mountmorres,  a  critic  by  no  means  psrtial-to  Flood,  described 
him  as  a  pie-eminently  truthful  man,  and.  one  who  detested 
Battery.  Cnltan,  who  even  after  the  famous  quarrel  never  lost 
bis  respect  for  Flood,  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  best  tempered  and 
tbe  most  sensible  man  In  the  world.  In  his  youth  he  was  genial, 
frank,  todable  and  witty;  but  in  later  years  disappointment 
made  him  gloomy  and  taciturn.  Asan  orator  be  was  less  polished, 
less  epigrammatic  than  Grattan;  hut  a  closer  reasoner  and  a 

of  ten  governed  his  actions,  hut  his  political  judgment  was  usually 


sound;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Bentham  that  Flood  would  have 

succeeded  In  carrying  a  refnrm  bill  which  might  have  preserved 
Irish  patliamcniiry  independence,  if  he  had  been  supported  by 
Gratun  and  the  rest  of  his  parly  in  keeping  alive  the  Volunteer 
Convention  in  17SJ.  Though  he  never  wavered  In  loyalty  to  the 
British  crown  and  empire,  Ireland  never  produced  a  more  sincere 
patriot  than  Henry  Flood. 


-    I  .:.iJio"n'n/*iiCi>VVpnf™riir;u  (London,  IBJJ):  r*l/'.ii 
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FLOOD  (in  0.£ng.jf&f,si 
d.  Ger.  FM,  Dutch  itotf.  In 
"  do4l  "},  an  overflow  of  water,  an  etpanie  of  water  mbaa^nt 
Und,a  deluge,  hence  "  the  flood,"  specifically,  tbe NouhUndduge 
of  Genesis,  but  also  any  other  catastrophic  wbnienioa  Kcnnled 
In  the  mythobgy  of  other  nations  than  Ibe  Hebrew  (lee  I>iLiKn, 
The).  In  the  sense  of  "  flowing  water,"  tbe  WM<I  it  apfilkil  to 
the  inflow  of  the  tide,  as  of^Msed  to  "  ebb." 

FLOOD  PLAIM,  the  term  in  physical  geogiaidiy  for  ■  plain 
formed  of  sediment  dropped  by  a  river.  When  the  slope  down 
which  a  river  runs  has  become  very  slight,  it  is  unable  to  cany 
the  sediment  brought  from  higher  regions  nearer  Its  iource, 
and  consequently  the  lower  portion  of  tbe  river  valley  becomes 
filled  with  alluvial  deposits;  and  since  in  times  of  flood  the  rush 
of  water  In  the  high  regions  tears  ofl  and  carries  down  a  greater 
quantity  of  sediment  than  usual,  the  river  qireadl  this  abo  over 
the  lower  valley  when  the  plain  b  flooded,  because  the  rush  of 
water  is  checkof,  and  the  stream  in  consequence  dropa  ila  enra 
load.  These  flood  plains  are  sometimes  of  great  extent.  That 
of  the  Mississippi  below  Ohio  has  a  width  of  from  so  lo  Som., 
and  its  whole  extent  has  been  estimated  at  {0,000  sq.  m.  Flood 
plains  may  be  the  lesull  of  planation,  wilh  aggradation,  that  is, 
Ibey  may  be  due  to  a  graded  river  working  In  meanders  from  side 
lo  side,  widening  it>  valley  by  this  procesa  and  covering  tbe 
widened  valley  with  sediment.  Or  the  stream  by  cutting  into 
another  stream  (piracy),  by  cutting  through  a  barrier  near  its 
head  watets.by  entering  a  region  ollooaer  oi  softer  rock,  and  ty 
glacial  drainage,  may  form  a  flood  plain  simply  by  fitting  up 
its  valley  (alluviation  only).  Any  obstruction  aooa  ■  river's 
course,  such  as  a  band  of  hard  rock,  may  form  a  flood  plain  behind 
it,  and  indeed  anything  which  checks  a  river's  course  and  cames 
it  to  drop  its  load  will  tend  to  form  a  flood  plain;  but  II  Is  meal 
commonly  found  near  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  such  as  tbe 
Rhine,  the  Nile,  or  the  Mlssisaipi^,  where  there  ire  occasional 
floods  and  the  river  usully  carries  a  large  amount  of  ledlmenL 
"  Levees"  are  formed,  Inside  which  the  nver  luually  ton, 
gradually  raising  its  bed  above  Ibe  urrouDdinfidalD.  •  Otctaioaal 
breaches  during  floods  cause  ibe  overloaded  sireun  lo  q>rcnd  fa 
a  great  lake  over  the  surrounding  connlry,  when  tbe  lik  coven 
the  gruuod  in  consequence.  Sections  of  the  MisKnui  flood  plain 
made  by  the  United  States  geological  survey  show  a  great  variety 
'  material  of  varying  coirseness,  tbe  stream  bed  being  noored 

one  place,  and  filled  at  another  by  currents  and  floods^  varying 
swiftness,  so  that  tometitnes  the  deposits  are  of  coarse  gracd, 
Imes  of  fine  sand,  or  of  fine  silt,  and  it  is  probable  that  any 
nof  such  an  alluvial  pUiin  would  show  deposits  of  a  similar 
character,  Tbe  flood  plain  during  its  formation'  is  marked  by 
meandering,  or  anastomosing  streams,  ox-bow  lakes  and  ba)'ou^ 
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mAishes  or  stagnant  pools,  and  is  occtsionally  completely  covered 
with  water.  When  the  drainage  system  has  ceased  to  act  or  is 
entirely  diverted  owing  to  any  cause^  the  flood  plain  may  become 
a  level  area  of  great  fertility,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  floor  of 
an  old  lake.  The  flood  plain  differs,  however,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  altogether  flat.  It  has  a  gentle  slope  down-stream,  and  often 
for  a  distance  from  the  sides  towards  the  centre. 

FLOOR  (from  O.  £ng.  fior,  a  word  common  to  many  Teutonic 
languages,  cf.  Dutch  tloer,  and  Ger.  Piur,  a  field,  in  the  feminine, 
and  a  floor,  masculine),  generally  the  lower  horiaontal  surface  of 
a  room,  but  specially  employed  for  one  covered  with  boarding 
or  parquetry.  The  various  levels  of  rooms  in  a  house  are  desig- 
nated as  " ground-floor,"  "first-floor,"  " meizanine-floor,"  &c. 
The  principal  floor  is  the  storey  which  contains  the  chief  apart- 
ments whether  on  the  ground-  or  first-floor;  in  Italy  they  are 
always  on  the  latter  and  known  as  the  "  piano  nobile."  The 
storey  below  the  ground-floor  is  called  the  "  basement-floor," 
even  if  only  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  pavement  outside;  the 
storey  in  a  roof  is  known  as  the  "  attic-floor."  The  expressions 
one  pair,  two  pair,  &c,  apply  to  the  storeys  above  the  first 
flight  of  stairs  from  the  groiud  (see  also  CASPENTxy)^ 

FU)ORCLOTH»  a  rough  flannel  cloth  used  for  domestic 
cleaning;  also  a  generic  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  materials 
vaed  in  place  of  carpets  for  covering  floors,  and  Imown  by  such 
trade  names  as  karoptulicon,  oil-doth,  linoleum,  cortidne,  cork- 
carpet,  &c.  Kamptulicon  (xa/tfrrdc,  flexible,  06X0$,  thick)  was 
patented  in  1844  by  E.  Galloway,  but  did  not  attract  much 
attention  till  about  1863.  It  was  essentially  a  preparation  of 
indiarubber  masticated  up  with  ground  cork,  and  rolled  out 
into  sheets  between  heavy  steam-heated  rollers,  sometimes 
over  a  backing  of  canvas.  Owing  to  its  expensiveness,  it  has 
given  place  to  cheaper  materials  serving  the  same  purpose. 
Oil-doth  is  a  coarse  canvas  which  has  received  a  number  of 
coats  of  thick  oil  paint,  each  coat  being  rubbed  smooth  with 
pumice  stone  before  the  application  of  the  next.  Its  surface 
is  ornamented  with  patterns  printed  in  oil  colours  by  means  of 
wooden  blocks.  Linoleum  (/fnimi,  flax,  oleum,  oil),  patented  by 
F.  Walton  in  i860  and  1863,  consists  of  oxidized  linseed  oil  and 
ground  cork.  These  ingredients,  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  addition  of  certain  gummy  and  resinous  matters,  and  of 
pigments  such  as  ochre  and  oxide  of  iron  as  required,  are  pressed 
on  to  a  rough  canvas  backing  between  steam-heated  rollers. 
Patterns  may  be  printed  on  its  surface  with  oil  paint,  or  by  an 
improved  method  may  be  inlaid  with  coloured  composition 
so  that  the  colours  are  continuous  through  the  thickness  of  the 
linoleum,  instead  of  bdng  on  the  surface  ordy,  and  thus  do  not  dis- 
appear with  wear.  Lincrusta- Walton  b  a  similar  material  to  lino- 
leum, also  having  oxidized  linseed  oil  as  its  base,  which  is  stamped 
out  in  embossed  patterns  and  used  as  a  covering  for  walls. 

FLOQUET,  CHARLES  THOMAS  (i8a&-x896),  French  states- 
man, was  bom  at  St  Jean-Pied-de-Port  (Basses-Pyr6nto)  on 
the  and  of  October  1828.  He  studied  law  in  Paris,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1851.  The  coup  d'Hat  of  that  year  aroused 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  Floquet,  who  had,  while  yet  a  student, 
given  proof  of  his  republican  sympathies  by  taking  part  in  the 
fighting  of  1848.  He  made  his  name  by  his  brilliant  and  fearless 
attacks  on  the  government  in  a  series  of  political  trials,  and  at 
the  same  time  contributed  to  the  Temps  and  other  influential 
journals.  When  the  tsar  Alexander  II.  visited  the  Palais  de 
Justice  in  1867,  Floquet  was  said  to  have  confronted  him  with 
the  cry  "  Vive  la  Pologne,  monsieur  I "  He  delivered  a  scathing 
indictment  of  the  Empire  at  the  trial  of  Pierre  Bonaparte  for 
killing  Victor  Noir  in  1870,  and  took  a  part  in  the  revolution 
of  the  4th  of  September,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  defence 
of  Paris.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly 
by  the  department  of  the  Seine.  During  the  Commune  he  formed 
the  Ligue  ffunion  ripulflicaine  des  droits  de  Paris  to  attempt  a 
recondliation  with  the  government  of  Versailles.  When  his 
efforts  failed,  he  left  Paris,  and  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  Thiers, 
but  soon  released.  He  became  editor  of  the  Ripubiique  Frantaise, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  municipal  council,  and  in  1876  was 
elected  deputy  for  the  deventh  arrondissement.    He  took  a 


prominent  place  among  the  extreme  radicals,  and  became 

president  of  the  group  of  the  "  Union  r^ublicaine."    In  x88a 

he  hdd  for  a  short  time  the  post  of  prefect  of  the  Sdne.    In 

1885  he  succeeded  M.  Brisson  as  president  of  the  chamber. 

This  difficult  position  he  filled  with  such  tact  and  impartiality 

that  he   was   re-elected   the  two  following  years.    Having 

approached  the  Russian  ambassador  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove 

the  prejudice  existing  against  him  in  Russia  since  the  inddent 

of  1867,  he  rendered  himself  eligible  for  office;  and  on  the  fail 

of  the  Tirard  cabinet  in  1888  he  became  president  of  the  council 

and  minister  of  the  interior  in  a  radical  ministry,  which  pledged 

itself  to  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  but  was  forced  to  combat 

the  proposals  of  General  Boulanger.    Heated  debates  in  the 

chamber  culminated  on  the  xjth  of  July  in  a  dud  between  Floquet 

and  Boulanger  in  which  the  latter  was  wounded.    In  the  following 

February  the  government  fell  on  the  question  of  revision,  and 

in  the  new  chamber  of  November  Floquet  was  re-elected  to 

tho  presidential  chair.    The  Panama  scandals,  in  which  he  was 

compdled  to  admit  his  implication,  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  his 

career:  he  lost  the  presidency  of  the  chamber  in  1893,  and  his 

seat  in  the  house  in  1893,  but  in  1894  was  dected  to  the  senate. 

He  died  in  t^aris  on  the  x8th  of  January  1896. 

See  Discours  et  opinions  de  M,  Charles  PlogueS,  edited  by  Albert 
Faiyre  (1885). 

FLOR»  ROGER  hi,  a  mih'tary  adventurer  of  the  X3th-X4th 
century,  was  the  second  son  of  a  falconer  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  fell  at  Tagliacozzo  (1268),  and  when 
eight  years  old  was  sent  to  sea  in  a  galley  belonging  to  the 
Knights  Templars.  He  entered  the  order  and  became  com- 
mander of  a  galley.  At  the  siege  of  Acre  by  the  Saracens  in 
Z291  he  was  accused  and  denounced  to  the  pope  as  a  thief  and 
an  apostate,  was  degraded  from  his  rank,  and  fled  to  Genoa, 
where  he  began  to  play  the  pirate.  The  struggle  between  the 
kings  of  Aragon  and  the  French  kings  of  Naples  for  the  possession 
of  Sicily  was  at  this  time  going  on;  and  Roger  entered  the 
service  of  Frederick,  king  of  Sicily,  who  gave  him  the  rank  of 
vice-admiral.  At  the  dose  of  the  war,  in  1302,  as  Frederick  was 
anxious  to  free  the  island  from  his  mercenary  troops  (called 
Almilgavares),  whom  he  had  no  longer  the  means  of  paying, 
Roger  induced  them  under  his  leadership  to  seek  new  adventures 
in  the  East,  in  fighting  against  the  Turks,  who  were  ravaging 
the  empire.  The  emperor  Androniats  II.  accepted  his  offer  of 
service;  and  In  September  1303  Roger  with  his  fleet  and  army 
arrived  at  Constantinople.  He  was  adopted  into  the  imperial 
family,  was  married  to  a  grand-daughter  of  the  emperor,  and 
was  made  grand  duke  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
the  fleet.  After  some  weeks  lost  in  dissipation,  intrigues  and 
bloody  quarrels,  Roger  and  his  men  were  sent  into  Asia,  and  after 
some  successful  encounters  with  the  Turks  they  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Cyzicus.  In  May  1304  they  again  took  the  field, 
and  rendered  the  important  service  of  relieving  Philadelphia, 
then  invested  and  reduced  to  extremities  by  the  Turks.  But 
Roger,  bent.on  advandng  his  own  interests  rather  than  those 
of  the  emperor,  determined  to  found  in  the  East  a  principality 
for  himseUf.  He  sent  his  treasures  to  Magnesia,  but  the  people 
slew  his  Catalans  and  seized  the  treasures.  He  then  formed  the 
siege  of  the  town,  but  his  attacks  were  repulsed,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  retire.  Being  recalled  to  Europe,  he  settled  his 
troops  in  Gallipoli  and  other  towns,  and  visited  Constantinople 
to  demand  pay  for  the  ^ImUgavares.  Dissatisfied  with  the  small 
sum  granted  by  the  emperor,  he  plundered  the  country  and 
carried  on  intrigues  both  with  and  against  the  emperor,  receiving 
reinforcements  all  the  while  from  all  parts  of  southern  Europe. 
Roger  was  now  created  Caesar,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  young 
emperor  Michael  Palacologus,  not  daring  to  attack  the  fierce 
and  now  augmented  bands  of  adventurers,  invited  Roger  to 
Adrianople,  and  there  contrived  his  assassination  and  the 
massacre  of  his  Catalan  cavalry  (April  4, 1306).  His  death  was 
avenged  by  his  men  in  a  fierce  and  prolonged  war  against  the 
Greeks. 

See  Moncada,  Ex^icion  (ie  los  Catalanes  y  Aragoneses  cotifrs 
Turcos  y  Criegos  (Para,  1840).' 
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FLORA,  in  Roman  mythology,  goddess  of  spring-time  and 
flowers,  later  identified  with  the  Greek  Cbloris.  Her  festival 
at  Rome,  the  Floralia,  instituted  238  B.C.  by  order  of  the 
Sibylline  books  and  at  first  held  irregiilarly,  became  annual 
after  1 73.  It  lasted  six  days  (April  aS-May  3) ,  the  first  day  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  her  temple.  It  included 
theatrical  performances  and  animal  hunts  in  the  circus,  and 
vegetables  were  distributed  to  the  people.  The  proceedings 
were  characterized  by  excessive  merriment  and  licentiousness. 
According  to  the  legend,  her  worship  was  instituted  by  Titus 
Tatius,  and  her  priest,  the  flamen  Floralis,  by  Nunuu  In  art 
Flora  was  represented  as  a  beautifid  maiden,  bedecked  with 
flowers  (Ovid,  Fasti^  v.  183  ff.;  Tacitus,  Anncls,  ii.  49). 

The  term  "  flora  "  is  used  in  botany  collectively  for  the  plant- 
growth  of  a  district;  similarly  "  fauna  "  is  used  collectively 
for  the  animals.  

FLORB  AND  BLANCHBFLEUR,  a  X3th-oentury  romance. 
This  tale,  generally  supposed  to  be  of  oriental  origin,  relates  the 
passionate  devotion  of  two  children,  and  their  success  in  over- 
coming all  the  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  their  love.  The 
romance  appears  in  differing  versions  in  French,  En^ish,  German, 
Swedish,  Icelandic,  Italian,  Spanish,  Greek  and  Hungarian. 
The  various  forms  of  the  tale  receive  a  detailed  notice  in  £. 
Hausknecht's  version  of  the  X3th-century  Middle  English  poem 
of  "  Floris  and  Blauncheflur  "  {Samml.  eng,  DenkmHUr,  voL  v. 
Berlin,  1885).  Nothing  definite  can  be  stated  of  the  origin  of 
the  story,  but  France  was  in  the  xath  and  Z3th  centuries  the 
chief  market  of  romance,  and  the  French  version  of  the  tale, 
Ploire  a  BlanckefieWf  is  the  most  widespread.  Floire,  the  son 
of  a  Saracen  king  of  Spain,  is  brought  up  in  constant  companion- 
ship with  Blancheflcur,  the  daughter  of  a  Christian  slave  of 
noble  birth.  Floire's  parents,  hoping  to  destroy  this  attachment, 
send  the  boy  away  at  fifteen  and  sell  Blanchefleur  to  foreign 
slave-merchants.  When  Floire  returns  a  few  days  later  he  is 
told  that  his  companion  b  dead,  but  when  he  threatens  to  kill 
himself,  his  parents  tcU  him  the  truth.  He  traces  her  to  the 
tower  of  the  maidens  destined  for  the  harem  of  the  emir  of 
Babylon,  into  which  he  penetrates  concealed  in  a  basket  of 
flowers.  The  lovers  are  discovered,  but  their  constancy  touches 
the  hearts  of  their  judges.  They  are  married,  and  Floire  returns 
to  his  kingdom,  when  he  and  all  his  people  ad<^t  Christianity. 
Of  the  two  12th-century  French  poems  (ed.  £d£lcsUnd  du 
Miril,  Paris,  1856),  the  one  contains  the  love  story  with  few 
additions,  the  other  is  a  romance  of  chivalry,  containing  the 
usual  battles,  single  combats,  &c.  Two  lyrics  based  on  episodes 
of  the  story  are  printed  by  Paidin  Paris  in  his  Romancero 
fran^is  (Paris,  1883).  The  English  poem  renders  the  French 
version  without  amplifications,  such  as  are  found  in  other 
adaptations.  Its  author  has  less  sentiment  than  his  original, 
and  less  taste  for  detailed  description.  Among  the  other  forms 
of  the  stoiy  must  be  noted  the  prose  romance  (c.  1340)  of 
Boccaccio,  //  FUocdOf  and  the  X4th-centtiiy  Leggenda  ddla 
reina  Rosana  edi  Rosana  suafigliuola  (pr.  Leghorn,  1871).  The 
similarity  between  the  story  of  Floire  and  Blancheflcur  and 
Chante-JaUe  of  Aucassin  et  Nicolcic  ^  has  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out,  and  they  have  even  been  credited  with  a  common 
source. 

See  also  editions  by  T.  Bclckcr  (Berlin,  1844)  and  E.  Hausknecht 
(Berlin.  1885) :  also  H.  Sundmachcr.  Die  altfr.  und  miUelhochdeutscke 
Bearbeitung  der  Sage  vow  Fiore  et  Blanschejlur  (Gdttins;en,  1872); 
H.  HcrzM;,  Die  heiden  Sagenkreisevon  Flore  und  BUinschefiur  (Vienna, 
1884);  Zeiischrift  fur  deut.  AUertum  (vol.  xxi.)  contains  a  Rhenish 
version;  the  Seandinavian  Flores  Saga  ok  Bianhi/lUr,  ed.  E.  K5lbinz 
Olalle,  1896) ;  the  i^th-century  version  of  Konnid  Fleck,  Fiore  una 
Blanscheflurt  ed.  E.  bommer  (Leipzig,  1846);  the  Swedish  by  G.  E. 
Klemmine  (Stockholm,  1844).  The  English  poem  was  also  edited 
bv  Hartschome  (English  Metrical  Tales,  1829),  by  Lainft  (Abbotsford 
Club.  1820),  and  by  Lumly  (Early  Eng.  Text  Sdc.,  1866,  re-edited 
G.  H.  Mcknight.  1901).  J.  Rcinhold  {Floire  et  Blanchefleur,  Paris, 
1906)  suggests  a  parallelism  with  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  as 
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told  by  Apuletus;  also  that  the  orienul  setting  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  connexion  with  Arab  talcs,  as  the  circumstances  might  with 
small  alteration  have  been  taken  from  the  Vulgate  version  of  the 
book  of  Esther. 

FLORENCE,  WILLIAM  JERMTN  (183X-X891).  American 
actor,  of  Irish  descent,  whose  real  name  was  Bernard  Conlin, 
was  bom  on  the  36th  of  Jidy  1831  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  first 
attracted  attention  as  an  actor  at  Brougham's  Lyceum  in  X851. 
Two  years  later  he  married  Mrs  Malvina  Pray  Littell  (d.  1906),  in 
association  with  whom,  until  her  retirement  in  X889,  he  won  all 
his  successes,  notably  in  Benjamin  Woolf*s  The  Mighty  Dollar, 
said  to  have  been  presented  more  than  2500  times.  In  1856 
they  had  a  successful  London  season,  Mrs  Florence  being  one  of 
the  fiirst  American  actresses  to  appear  on  the  English  stage. 
In  X889  Florence  entered  into  partnership  with  Joseph  Jefferson, 
playing  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger  to  his  Bob  Acres  and  Mrs  Joha 
Drew's  Mrs  Malaprop  on  a  veiy  successful  tour.  His  last 
appearance  was  with  Jefferson  on  the  X4th  of  November  1891, 
as  Ezekiel  Homespun  in  The  Heir-ai-law,  and  he  died  on  the  xSth 
of  November  in  Philadelphia. 

FLORENCE  OF  WORCESTER  (d.  xxx8),  English  chronicler, 
was  a  monk  of  Worcester,  who  died,  as  we  learn  from  his  con* 
tinuator,  on  the  7th  of  Jidy  xxxS.  Beyond  this  fact  nothing  is 
known  of  his  life.  He  compiled  a  chronicle  called  Ckroniccn 
ex  chronicii  which  begins  with  the  creation  and  ends  in  11x7. 
The  basis  of  his  work  was  a  chronicle  compiled  by  Maiianus 
Scottts,  an  Irish  recluse,  who  lived  first  at  Fulda,  afterwards  at 
Mainz.  Marianus,  who  began  his  work  after  X069,  carried  it  up 
to  X083.  Florence  supplements  Marianus  from  a  lost  versioD 
of  the  English  Chronicle,  and  from  Asser.  He  is  always  worth 
comparing  with  the  extant  English  Chronicles;  and  from  1106 
he  is  an  independent  axmalist,  dry  but  accurate.  Either  Florence 
or  a  later  editor  of  his  work  made  considerable  borrowings  from 
the  first  four  books  of  Eadmer's  Historic  ttpvorum,  Florence's 
work  is  continued,  up  to  X14X,  by  a  certain  John  of  Worcester, 
who  wrote  about  XX50.  John  is  valuable  for  the  latter  years 
of  Henry  I.  and  the  early  years  of  Stephen.  He  is  friendly  to 
Stephen,  but  not  an  indiscriminate  partisan. 

The  first  edition  of  these  two  writers  is  that  of  xsoi  (by  Wxlltam 
Howard).  The  most  accessible  is  that  of  B.  Thorpe  (tng.  Hist.  Sec., 
2  vols..  18^1849) ;  but  Thorpe's  text  of  John's  continuation  needs 
revision.  Thorpe  gives,  without  explanations,  the  insertions  of  an 
ill-informed  Gloucester  monk  who  has  obscured  the  acxurate  chiono- 
logy  of  the  original.  Thorpe  also  prints  a  continuation  by  John 
Taxter  (died  c.  1295),  a  I3th-ccntuty  writer  and  a  monk  of  Bury  St 
Edmunds.  Florence  and  John  of  Worcester  are  translated  by  J. 
Stevenson  in  his  Church  Historians  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  (London, 
1853);  T.  Fofxster's  translation  m  Bohn's  Antiouarian  Library 
(London,  1854)  gives  the  work  of  Taxter  also.  (U.  W.  C.  D.) 

FLORENCE*  the  county-seat  of  Laudenlale  county,  Alabama, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  at  the  foot  of 
Muscle  Shoals  Canal,  and  about  560  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop. 
(x88o)  1359;  (1890)  60x2;  (1900)  6478  (X9S2  negroes);  (1910) 
6689.  It  is  served  by  the  Southern,  the  Northern  Alabama 
(controlled  by  the  Southern),  and  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
railways,  and  by  electric  railway  to  Sheflkld  and  Tuscumbia, 
and  the  Tennessee  river  is  here  navigable.  Florence  is  situated 
in  the  fertile  agricultural  lands  of  the  Tennessee  river  valley  on 
the  edge  of  the  cool  and  iron  districts  of  Alabama,  and  has 
various  manufactures,  including  pig-iron,  cotton  goods,  wagons, 
stoves,  fertilizers,  staves  and  mercantile  supplies.  At  Florence 
are  the  state  Normal  College,  the  Florence  University  for 
Women,  and  the  Burrell  Normal  School  (for  negroes;  foimded 
in  1903  by  the  American  Missionary  Association).  Florence 
was  founded  in  x8i8,  Andrew  Jackson,  afterwards  president 
6f  the  United  States,  and  ex-president  James  Madison  being 
among  the  early  property  holders.  For  several  years  Florence 
and  Nashville,  Tennessee,  were  commercial  rivals,  being  situated 
respectively  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland  rivers.  The  first  invasion  of  Alabama  by  Federal 
troops  in  the  Civil  War  was  by  a  gunboat  raid  up  the  Tennessee 
to  Florence  on  the  8th  of  February  1862.  On  the  nth  of  April 
1863  another  Federal  gunboat  raid  was  attempted,  but  the  vessels 
were  xepulsed  by  a  force  under  Gen.  Sy  A.  Wood.    Oa  the  atih 
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of  May  following.  Federal  troops  entered  Florence,  and  destroyed 
cotton  mills  and  public  and  private  property;  but  they  were 
driven  back  by  Gen.  Philip  D.  Roddy  (1820-1897).  On  the 
iitb  of  December  1863  the  town  was  again  raided,  but  the 
Fedcrab  did  not  secure  permanent  possession.  Florence  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1889. 

FLORENCE  (lul.  Firenze,  Lat.  Florenlia),  formerly  the  capital 
of  Tuscany,  now;  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  the  sixth  largest  city  in  the  country.  It  is  situated 
43*  46'  N.,  ii*  14'  E.,  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Arno,  which  at 
this  point  flows  through  a  broad  fertile  valley  enclosed  between 
spurs  of  the  Apennines.  The  city  is  165  ft.  above  sea-level,  and 
occupies  an  area  of  3  sq.  m.  (area  of  the  commune,  16}  sq.  m.). 
The  geological  formation  of  the  soil  belongs  to  the  (Quaternary 
and  Pliocene  period  in  its  upper  strata,  and  to  the  Eocene  and 
Cretaceous  in  the  lower.  Pittra  forte  of  the  Cretaceous  period 
is  quarried  north  and  south  of  the  dty,  and  has  been  used  for 
centuries  as  paving  stone  and  for  the  buildings.  Pieira  serena 
or  macigno,  a  stone  of  a  firm  texture  also  used  for  building 
purposes,  is  quarried  at  Monte  Ceceri  below  Fiesole.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile;  wheat,  Indiahcorn,  olives,  vines,  fruit  trees  of 
many  kinds  cover  both  the  plain  and  the  surrounding  hills; 
the  chief  non-fruit-bearing  trees  are  the  stone  pine,  the  cypress, 
the  ilex  and  the  poplar,  while  many  other  varieties  are  repre- 
sented. The  gardens  and  fields  produce  an  abundance  of 
flowers,  which  justify  the  city's  title  of  la  cittd  dci  fiori. 

Climate  and  Sanitary  Conditions. — ^The  climate  of  Florence 
is  very  variable,  ranging  from  severe  cold  accompanied  by  high 
winds  from  the  north  in  winter  to  great  heat  in  the  summer, 
while  in  spring-time  sudden  and  rapid  changes  of  temperature 
are  frequent.  At  the  same  time  the  climate  is  usually  very 
agreeable  from  the  end  of  February  to  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  middle  of  November. 
The  average  temperature  throughout  the  year  is  about  57* 
Fahr.;  the  maximum  beat  is  about  96*8^,  and  the  minimum 
36*  ^,  sometimes  sinkiAg  to  a  i**.  The  longest  day  is  1 5  hours  and 
33  minutes,  the  shortest  8  hours  and  50  minutes.  The  average 
rainfall  is  about  37)  inches.  Epidemic  diseases  are  rare  and 
children's  diseases  mild;  cholera  has  visited  Florence  several 
times,  but  the  city  has  been  free  from  it  for  many  years. 
Diphtheria  first  appeared  in  1868  and  continued  as  a  severe 
epidemic  until  187a,  since  when  it  has  only  occurred  at  rare  inter- 
vals and  in  isolated  cases.  Typhoid,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis, 
measles  and  scarlatina,  and  influenza  are  the  commonest  illnesses. 
The  drainage  system  is  still  somewhat  imperfect,  but  the  water 
brought  from  the  hills  or  from  the  Arno  in  pipes  is  fairly  good, 
and  the  general  sanitary  conditions  are  sati^actory. 

Public  Buildings. — Of  the  very  numerous  Florentine  churches 
the  Duomo  (Santa  Maria  del  Fiore)  is  the  largest  and  most 
rflmifttiB  important,  founded  in  1298  on  the  plans  of  Amolfo 
di  Cambio,  completed  by  Brunelleschi,  and  consecrated 
in  1436;  the  facade,  however,  was  not  finished  until  the  X9th 
century — it  was  begun  in  1875  o^^  ^^  designs  of  de  Fabris  and 
unveiled  in  x888.  Close  by  the  Duomo  is  the  no  less  famous 
Campanile  built  by  Giotto,  begun  in  1332,  and  adorned  with 
exquisite  bas-reliefs.  Opposite  is  the  Baptistery  built  by  Aniolfo 
di  Cambio  in  the  i3thcenttiry-on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church, 
and  adorned  with  beautiful  bronxe  doors  by  Ghiberti  in  the  15th 
century.  The  Badia,  Santo  Spirito,  Santa  Maria  Novella,  are 
a  few  among  the  many  famous  and  beautiful  churches  of  Florence. 
The  existence  of  these  works  of  art  attracts  students  from  all 
countries,  and  a  German  art  school  subsidized  by  the  imperial 
government  has  been  instituted. 

The  streets  and  piazze  of  the  dty  are  cdebrated  for  their 
splendid  palaces,  formerly,  and  in  many  cases  even  to^y  the 
residences  of  the  noble  families  of  Florence.  Among  others  we 
may  mention  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  and  now  the  town  hall,  the  Palazzo  Riccardi; 
the  residence  of  the  Media  and  now  the  prefecture,  the  palaces  of 
the  Strozzi,  Antinori  (one  of  the  most  perfect  spedmens  of 
Florentine  quattrocento  architecture),  Corsini,  Davanzati,  Pitti 
(the  royal  palace),  &c.  The  palace  of  the  Arte  della  Lana  or 
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gild  of  wool  merchants,  tastefully  and  intelligently  restored,  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Dante  Sodety.  The  centre  of  Florence, 
which  was  becoming  a  danger  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view, 
was  pulled  down  in  1880-1890,  but,  unfortunately,  sufficient  care 
was  not  taken  to  avoid  destroying  certain  buildings  of  historic 
and  artistic  value  which  mi^t  have  been  spared  without  im- 
pairing the  woric  of  sanitation,  while  the  new  structures  erected 
in  their  place,  especially  those  in  the  Piaza  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
are  almost  uniformly  ugly  and  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
Florentine  architecture.  The  question  aroused  many  polemics 
at  the  time  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  After  the  new  centre  was 
built,  a  sodety  called  the  SocielA  per  la  difesa  di  Firenu  antica 
was  formed  by  many  prominent  dtizens  to  safeguard  the  andent 
buildings  and  prevent  them  from  destruction,  and  a  spirit  of 
intelligent  conservatism  seems  now  to  prevail  in  this  connexion. 
The  dty  is  growing  in  all  directions,  and  a  number  of  new  quarters 
have  sprung  up  where  the  houses  are  more  sanitary  than  in  the 
older  parts,  but  unfortunately  few  of  them  evince  much  aesthetic 
feeling.  Tht  viali  or  boulevards  form  pleasant  residential  streets 
with  gardens,  and  the  system  of  building  separate  houses  for 
each  family  (villini)  instead  of  large  blocks  of  flats  is  becoming 
more  and  more  general. 

Florence  possesses  four  important  libraries  besides  a  number 
of  smaller  collections.  The  BMioleca  Nazionale,  originally 
founded  by  Antonio  Magliabecchi  in  1747,  enjoys  the  £j|farte. 
right,  shared  by  the  Vittorio  Emanuele  library  of 
Rome,  of  recdving  a  copy  of  every  work  printed  in  Italy,  since 
1870  (since  1848  it  had  enjoyed  a  similar  privilege  with  regard 
to  works  printed  in  Tuscany).  It  contains  some  500,000  printed 
volumes,  700,000  pamphlets,  over  9000  prints  and  drawings 
(induding  284  by  Albert  DQrer),  nearly  20,000  MSS.,  and  40,000 
letters.  The  number  of  readers  in  1904  was  over  50,000.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  confusion  engendered  by  a  defective 
organization  has  long  been  a  bjrword  among  the  people;  there 
is  no  printed  catalogue,  quantities  of  books  are  buried  in  packing- 
cases  and  unavailable,  the  collection  of  foreign  booLs  is  very  poor, 
hardly  any  new  works  being  purchased,  and  the  building  itself 
is  quite  inadequate  and  far  from  safe;  but  the  site  of  a  new 
one  has  now  been  purchased  and  the  plans  are  agreed  upon, 
so  that  eventually  the  whole  collection  will  be  transferred  to 
more  suitable  quarters.  The  Biblioteca  Marucdliana,  founded  in 
X752,  contains  150,000  books,  induding  620  incunabida,  17,000 
engravings  and  xsoo-  MSS.;  it  is  well  managed  and  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  collection  of  illustrated  works  and  art  publica- 
tions. The  Bildioteca  Mediceo-Laurenziana,  founded  in  1571, 
has  its  origin  in  the  library  of  Cosimo  de'  Medid  the  Elder,  and 
was  enlarged  by  Piero,  Giovanni  and  above  all  by  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent.  Various  princes  and  private  persons  presented  it 
with  valuable  gifts  and  legades,  among  the  most  important  of 
which  wasthecollectionofctfi/itfn^x^riiiW^  given  by  Count  d'Elci, 
in  1 841,  and  the  Ashbumham  collection  of  MSS.  purchased  by 
the  Italian  Government  in  1885.  It  contains  nearly  xo,ooo  M SS., 
induding  many  magnificent  illuminated  missals  and  Bibles  and  a 
number  of  valuable  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  242  incunabula  and 
IX, 000  printed  books,  chiefly  dealing  with  palaeography;  it  is 
in  some  ways  the  most  important  of  the  Florentine  libraries. 
The  Biblioteca  Riccardiana,  founded  in  the  x6th  century  by 
Romolo  Riccardi,  contains  nearly  4000  MSS.,  over  32,000  boolu 
and  650  incunabula,  chiefly  relating  to  Florentine  history.  The 
state  archives  are  among  the  most  complete  in  Italy,  and  contain 
over  450,000  jS^  and  registri  and  i26,ooo.charters,  covering  the 
period  from  726  to  X856. 

Few  dties  are  as  rich  as  Florence  in  collections  of  works  of 
artistic  and  historic  interest,  although  the  great  majority  of 
them  bdong  to  a  comparatively  limited  period — from  oafhrfc* 
the  X3th  to  the  i6th  century.  The  chief  art  galleries 
are  the  Uffizi,  the  Pitti  and  Accadcmia.  The  two 
former  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  are 
filled  with  masterpieces  by  Raphael,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Perugino, 
Ghirlandaio,  Botticelli,  the  Lippi,  and  many  other  Florentine, 
Umbrian,  Venetian,  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous tdiftirable  examples  of  antique,  medieval  and  Renaissance 
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sculpture.  The  Pitti  collection  b  in  the  royal  palace  (formerly 
the  residence  of  the  grand  dukes),  and  a  fine  new  stairway 
and  vestibule  have  been  constructed  by  royal  munificence. 
In  the  Uffizi  the  pictures  are  arranged  in  strict  chronological 
order.  In  the  Accademiai  which  is  rich  in  early  Tuscan 
masters,  the  Botticelli  and  Perugino  rooms  deserve  special- 
mention.  Other  pictures  are  scattered  about  in  the  churches, 
monasteries  and  private  palaces.  Of  the  monasteries,  that  of 
St  Mark  should  be  mentioned,  as  containing  many  works  of 
Fra  Angelico,  besides  relics  of  Savonarola,  while  of  <he  private 
collections  the  only  one  of  importance  is  that  of  Prince  CorsinL 
There  is  a  spIencUd  museum  of  medieval  and  Renaissance 
antiquities  in  the  Bargello,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Podesti, 
itself  one  of.  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city;  among  its  many 
treasures  are  works  of  Donatello,  Ghiberti,  Verrochio  and  other 
sculptors,  and  large  collections  of  ivory,  enamel  and  bronze 
ware.  Tht  Open,  del  Duomo  contains  models  and  pieces  of 
sculpture  connected  with  the  cathedral;  the  Etruscan  and 
Egyptian  museum,  the  gallery  of  tapestries,  the  Michelangelo 
museum,  the  museum  of  natural  history  and  other  collections 
are  all  important  in  different  ways.' 

The  total  population  of  Florence  in  igos,  comprising  foreigners 
and  a  garrison  of  5500  men,  was  220,879.  In  x86z  it  was  x  14,363 ; 
it  increased  largely  when  the  capital  of  Italy  was  in 
Florence  (1865-1872),  but  decreased  or  increued  very 
slightly  after  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Rome,  and 
increased  at  a  greater  rate  from  1881  onwards.  At  present  the 
rate  of  increase  is  about  22  per  1000,  but  it  is  due  to  immigration, 
as  the  birth  rate  was  actually  below  the  death  rate  down  to  1903, 
since  when  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  of  the  former  ajid  a 
decrease  of  the  latter. 

Florence  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
central  government  is  represented  by  a  prefect  (prefeUo),  while 
local  government  is  carried  on  by  a  mayor  (sindaco) 
and  an  elective  town  council  {consiglio  comunaU). 
The  dty  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  cassation  (for  civil 
cases  only),  of  a  court  of  appeal,  besides  minor  tribunals.  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  an  army  corps,  and  an  archiepiscopal  see. 

There  are  22  public  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  18  for  giris 
(education  being  compulsory  and  gratuitous),  with  about  20.000 
n^iariiin  pupil*iand36  private  schools  with  5700  pupils.  Secondary 
education  is  provided  bv  one  higher  and  four  lower 
tfrhniral  schools  with  1^73  pupils,  three  gfunasii  or  lower  classical 
schools,  and  three  licet  or  higher  classical  schools,  with  1000 
pupils,  and  three  training  colk^  with  over  700  pupils.  Higher 
education  is  imparted  at  the  umversity  {JstUtUo  di  studii  superiori 
e  di  paietumamtHlo),  with  600  to  650  students;  although  only 
comprising  the  faculties  of  literature,  mcdictne  and  natural  science, 
it  b,  as  regards  the  first-named  faculty,  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions  in  Italy.  The  original  Studio  Fiorentino 
was  founded  in  the  14th  centuty,  and  acquired  considerable  fame 
as  a  centre  of  laming  under  the  Medici,  enhanced  by  the  presence  in 
Florence  of  many  learned  Greeks  who  had  fled  from  Constantinople 
after  its  capture  oy  the  Turks  (1453).  Although  in  1472  some  of  the 
faculties  and  several  of  the  protessora  were  transferred  to  Pisa,  it 
still  retained  importance,  and  in  the  17th  and  x8th  centuries  it 
originated  a  number  of  learned  academies.  In  1859  after  the  annexa- 
tion of  Tuscany  to  the  Italbn  kingdom ttwasrevivcdand reorganized; 
since  then  it  has  become  to  some  extent  a  national  centre  of  learning 
and  culture,  attracting  students  from  other  oarts  of  Italy,  partly  on' 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  b  in  Florence  that  the  purest  Italbn  b 
spoken.  The  revival  of  classical  studies  on  scientific  principles  in 
modem  Italy  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  Florence,  and  great 
activity  has  also  been  dbpbyed  in  reviving  the  study  of  Dante, 
Dante  lectures  being  given  reguUriy  by  scholars  and  men  of  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  above  tne  church  of  Or  San  Mkhele 
as  in  the  middle  ages,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Societd  DatUesctu 
Palaeography,  hbtory  and  Romance  bn^ages  are  among  the  other 
subjects  to  which  especial  importance  bgiven.  Besides  the  Istitutodi 
studii  suptriori  there  b  the  IstHuto  di  sc&nae  sociali  "  Cesare  Alferi,'* 
founded,  by  the  marchese  Alfieri  di  Sostegno  for  the  education  of 
aspirants  to  the  diplomatic  and  consubr  services,  and  lox  students 
of  economics  and  socbl  sciences  (about  50  students) ;  an  academy 
of  fine  arts,  a  conservatoire  of  music,  a  higher  female  training-college 
with  iM  students,  a  number  of  professional  and  trade  schoob,  and 
an  acaaemy  of  recitation.  There areabo  many academiesand  learned 
societies  d:  different  kinds  of  which  one  of  the  most  important  b  the 
Accademia  dtUa  Crusca  for  the  study  of  the  Italbn  bnguage,  which 
undertook  the  publication  of  a  monumental  dictionary. 

Several  of  the  Florence  hospitals  are  of  great  antiquity,  the  most 


important  being  that  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova.  which,  founded  by  Foloo 
Portinari,  the  father  of  Dante's  Beatrice,  has  been 
thoroughly  renovated  according  to  modern  scientific 
principles.  There  are  numerous  other  hospitab  both 
general  and  specbl,  a  foundling  hos^tal  dating  from  the  13th  century 
TSanta  Maria  de^ii  Innocent!),  an  institute  for  the  blind,  one  for  the 
ocaf  and  dumb.  &c.  Most  of  the  hospitab  and  other  charitable 
institutions  are  endowed,  but  the  endowments' are  supplemented  by 
private  contributions. 

Florence  b  the  centre  of  a  Urge  and  fertile  agricultural  district, 
and  does  considerabb  business  in  wine,  oil  and  grain,  and  supplies 

the  neighbouring  peasantry  with  goods  of  all  kinds.  There  ^ 

are  no  important  mdustries,  except  a  few  flour-mills,  some  "iT 
class  works,  iron  foundries,  a  motor  car  factory,  straw  J^^ 
hat  factories,  and  power-houses supplyingclectncity  for 
lighting  and  for  the  numerous  tramcars.  There  are,  however, 
artistic  industries  in  and  around  the  city,  of  which  the  most  important 
b  the  Ginori-Richard  porcebin  works,  and  the  CantagalU  maiolica 
works.  There  are  many  other  smaller  establishments,  and  the 
Florentine  artificer  seems  to  possess  an  exceptional  skill  in  all  kinds 
of  work  in  which  art  is  combined  with  technical  ability.  Another 
very  important  source  of  revenue  b  the  so-called  "  tourbt  industry.** 
which  in  bte  yean  has  assumed  immense  |Mx>portions;  the  city 
contains  a  brge  number  of  hoteb  and  boardlnB-nouses  which  every 
year  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  (U  V.*) 

History 

'  Florentia  was  founded  considerably  later  than  Faesulae 

(Fiesole),  which  lies  on  the  hill  above  it;   indeed,  as  its  name 

faidicates,  it  was  built  only  in  Roman  times  and  probably  in 

connexion  with  the  construction  by  C.  Flaminius  in  187  B.C. 

of  a  road  from  Bononia  to  Airetium  (which  later  on  fwrned  part 

of  the  Via  Cassia)  at  the  point  where  thb  road  crossed  the  river 

Amus.    We  hear  very  little  of  it  in  andent  times;  it  i^ipears  to 

have  suffered  at  the  end  of  the  war  between  Marius  SLnd  SuDa, 

and  in  aj>.  15  (by  which  period  it  seems  to  have  been  already 

a  colony)  it  successfully  opposed  the  project  of  diverting  pan  of 

the  waters  of  the  Clanb  into  the  Aino  (see  Cbiana).    Tacitus 

mentions  it,  and  Florus  describes  it  as  one  of  the  municipia 

spUndidissima,    A  bbhop  of  Florence  is  mentioned  in  a.d.  313. 

A  group  of  Italic  cremation  tombs  a  petzo  of  the  ViQanova 

period  were  found  under  the  pavement  of  the  medieval  Vicolo 

del  Campidogllo.    This  took  its  name  from  the  Ccptidium  of 

Roman  times,  the  remains  of  which  were  found  under  the  Piazia 

Luna;    the  three  ceUae  were  clearly  traceable.    The  capitab 

of  the  columns  were  CorinthUn,  about  4  ft  in  dbmeter,  uid  it 

became'  clear  that  this  temple  had  suited  building  materials 

for  S.  Giovanni  and  S.  Mimato.    Fragments  of  a  fine  octagonal 

altar,  probably  belonging  to  the  temple,  were  found.    Remains 

of  baths  have  been  found  close  by,  while  the  ancient  amphi* 

theatre  has  been  found  near  S.  Croce  outside  the  Roman  town, 

which  formed  a  rectangle  of  about  400  by  600  yds.,  with  four 

gates,  the  Decumanus  being  represented  by  the  Via  Strozxi  and 

Via  del  Corso,  and  the  Car4o  by  the  Vb  Caldnara,  while  the 

Mercato  Vecchio  occupied  the  site  of  the  Forum. 

See  L.  A.  Mibni,  "  Reliqub  di  Firenae  antica,"  in  JionumenH  dei 
Lincei,  vi.  (1896),  5  seq.  (T.  As.) 

The  first  event  of  importance  recorded  is  the  siege  of  the  dty 
by  the  (k>ths,  a.d.  405,  and  its  deliverance  by  the  R^man  general 
Stilicho.  Totila  besieged  Florence  in  54  a,  but  was  repubed  by 
the  imperial  garrison  under  Justin,  and  later  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Goths.  We  find  the  Longobards  in  Tuscany  in  570,  and 
mention  b  made  of  one  GiMf»6rdn<fi«j  Dux  civilotis  FloretUinoruwn^ 
which  suggests  that  Florence  was  the  capital  of  a  duchy  (one  of 
the  regular  divisions  of  the  Longobard  empire).  Chariemagne 
was  in  Florence  in  786  and  conferred  many  favours  on  the  dty, 
which  continued  to  grow  in  importance  owing  to  its  situation 
on  the  road  from  northern  Italy  to  Rome.  At  the  time  of  the 
agitation  against  simony  and  the  corruption  of  the  dcrgy,  the 
head  of  the  movement  in  Florence  was  San  Giovanni  Gualbcrto, 
of  the  monastery  of  San  Salvi.  The  simomacal  dection  of  Pietro 
Meazabarba  as  bbhop  of  Florence  (1068)  caused  serious  di*> 
turbances  and  a  long  controversy  with  Rome,  which  ended  in  the 
triumph,  after  a  trial  by  fire,  of  the  monk  Petrus  Igneus,  champioa 
of  the  popular  reform  movement;  thb  event  indicates  the 
beginnings  of  a  popular  consdence  among  the  Florentines. 
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Under  the  CaroUngian  emperors  Tuscany  was  a  March  or 
margraviate,  and  the  marquises  became  so  powerful  aS  to  be 
even  a  danger  to  the  Empire.  Under  the  emperor  Otto  I.  one 
Ugo  (d.  xooi)  was  marquis,  and  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  (elected 
in  1024)  appointed  Boniface  of  Canossa  marquis  of  Tuscany, 
a  territory  then  extending  from  the  Po  to  the  borders  of  the 
Roman  state.  Boniface  died  in  1053,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  margraviate  passed  to  his  daughter,  the  famous 
countess  Matilda,  who  ruled  for  forty  years  and  played 
jNatMi.  ft  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  Itdy  in  that  period. 
In  the  Wars  of  the  Investitures  Matilda  was  ever  on 
the  papal  (afterwards  called  Guelph)  side  against  the  emperor 
and  the  faction  afterwards  known  as  Ghibelline,  and 
she  herself  often  led  armies  to  battle.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  the  people  of  Florence  first  began  to  acquire 
influence,  and  while  the  countess  presidM  at  the  courts 
of  justice  in  the  name  of  the  Empire,  she  was  assisted  by  a  group 
of  great  feudal  nobles,  judges,  lawyers,  &c.,  who  formed,  as 
elsewhere  in  Tuscany,  the  boni  homines  or  sapiaUes.  As  the 
countess  was  frequently  absent  these  honi  homines  gave  judgment 
without  her,  thus  paving  the  way  for  a  free  commune.-  The 
citizens  found  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  nobility  of  the 
hills  around  the  city,  Teutonic  feudatories  of  Ghibelline 
sympathies,  who  interlfered  with  their  commerce.  Florence 
frequently  waged  war  with  these  nobles  and  with  othc^  cities 
on  its  own  account,  although  in  the  name  of  the  countess,  and 
the  citizens  began  to  form  themselves  into  groups  and  associations 
which  were  the  germs  of  the  arti  or  gilds.  After  the  death  of 
Countess  Matilda  in  1x15  the  ffraaidi  or  honi  homines 
a#  continued  to  rule  and  administer  justice,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  people— a  change  hardly  noticed  at  first, 
but  which  marks  the  foundation  of  the  commune. 
After  1x38  the  boni  homines  began  to  be  caUed  consules,  while 
the  population  was  divided  into  the  grandi  or  ielle  torri,  ix.  the 
noble  families  who  had  towers,  and  the  arti  or  trade  and  merchant 
gflds.  At  first  the  consnUs,  of  whom  there  seem  to  have  been 
twelve,  two  for  each  satiere  or  ward,  were  chosen  by  the  men 
of  the  towers,  and  assisted  by  a  coimcil  of  xoo  boni  homifusi  in 
which  the  arii  were  predominant;  the  government  thus  came  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  powerful  fan^es.  The  repuUic  now 
proceeded  to  extend  its  power.  In  1125  Fiesole  was  sacked  and 
destroyed,  but  the  feudal  nobles  of  the  eoniado  (surrounding 
country),  protected  by  the  imperial  margraves,  were  still  power- 
ful. The  early  margraves  had  permitted  the  Florentines  to  wage 
war  against  the  Alberti  family,  whose  castles  they  destroyed. 
The  emperor  Lolhair  when  in  Italy  forced  Florence  to  submit 
to  bis  authority,  but  at  his  death  in  1137  things  returned  to  their 
former  state  and  the  Florentines  fought  successfully  against  the 
powerful  counts  Guidi.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  however,  elected 
emperor  in  1152,  made  hb  authority  felt  in  Tuscany,  and  ap- 
pointed one  Wclf  of  Bavaria  as  margrave.  Florence  and  other 
cities  were  forced  to  supply  troops  to  the  emperor  for  hb  Lombard 
campaigns,  and  he  began  to  establish  a  centralized  imperial 
bureaucracy  in  Tuscany,  appointing  a  poteslas,  who  resided  at 
San  Miniato  (whence  the  name  of  "  San  Miniato  al  Tedesco  'Ot 
to  represent  him  and  exercise  authority  in  the  conlado;  this 
double  authority  of  the  consoli  in  the  town  and  the  poteslas  or 
podesid  outside  generated  confusion.  By  1x76  the  Florentines 
were  masters  of  all  the  territory  comprised  in  the  dioceseft  of 
Florence  and  Fiesole;  but  civil  commotion  within 
the  city  broke  out  between  the  consoli  and  the  greater 
nobles,  headed  by  the  Alberti  and  strengthened  by 
the  many  feudal  families  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  their 
castIesanddweHinthecity(ii77-xi8o).  Intheendthe  Alberti, 
though  not  victorious,  succeeded  in  getting  occasionally  admitted 
to  the  consulship.  Florence  now  formed  a  league  with  the  chief 
cities  of  Tuscany,  made  peace  with  the  Guidi,  and  humbled  the 
Alberti  whose  castle  of  Semifontc  was  destroyed  (1202).  Later 
we  find  a  polestas  within  the  city,  elected  for  a  year 
pctetuk.  ^^  assisted  by  seven  councillors  and  seven  reclores 
super  capitibus  artium.  This  represented  the  triumph 
of  the  feudal  party,  which  had  gained  the  support  of  the  arti 
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minari  or  minor  gilds.  The  potestaUs  subsequently  were 
foreigners,  and  in  1207  the  dignity  was  conferred  on  Gualfredotto 
of  Milan;  a  new  council  was  formed,  the  consiglio  del  eomuney 
while  the  older  senate  still  survived.  The  Florentines  now 
undertook  to  open  the  highways  of  commerce  towards  Rome, 
for  their  city  was  already  an  important  industrial  and  banking 
centre. 

Discord  among  the  great  families  broke  out  again,  and  the 
attempt  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  a  marriage  between  Buondelmonte 
de'  Buondelmonti  and  a  daughter  of  the  Amidd,  only  led  to 
further  strife  (x3X5),  although  the  causes  of  these  brdls  were 
deeper  and  wider,  being  deri  vM  from  the  general  division  between 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  all  over  Italy.  But  the  work  of  crush- 
ing the  nobles  of  the  conlado  and  of  asserting  the  dtjr's  position 
among  rival  communes  continued.  In  x  222  Florence  waged  war 
successfully  on  Pisa,  Lucca  and  Pistoia,  and  during  the  next 
few  years  against  the  Sienese  with  varying  results;  although 
the  emperor  supported  the  latter  as  Ghibdlines,  on  his  departure 
for  Germany  in  x  235  they  were  f omd  to  accept  peace  on  onerous 
terms.  During  the  interregnum  (1241-1243)  following  on  the 
death  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.  the  Ghibellinecause  revived  inTiiscany 
and  imperial  authority  was  re-established.  The  tumults  against 
the  Paterine  heretics  (X244-X24S),  among  whom  were  many 
Ghibelline  nobles  favoured  by  the  podestd  Pace  di  Pesamigola, 
indicate  a  successful  Guelphic  reaction;  but  Frederick  II., 
having  defeated  his  enemies  both  in  Lomt>ardy  and  in  the  Two 
Sicilies,  appointed  his  natural  son,  Frederick  of  Antioch,  imperial 
vicar  in  Tuscany,  who,  when  civil  war  broke  out,  entered  the 
dty  with  1600  German  knights.  The  GhibeUitles  now  triumphed 
completely,  and  in  1249  the  Gudph  leaders  were  driven  into 
exile — the  first  of  many  instances  in  Florentine  history  of  exile 
en  masse  of  a  defeated  party.  The  attempt  to  seize  Montevarchi 
and  other  castles  where  the  Gudph  exiles  were  congregated 
failed,  and  in  X250  the  burghers  elected^ thirty-six  caporali  di 
popolOf  who  formed  the  basis  of  the  primo  popdo  or  body  of 
dtizens  independent  of  the  nobles,  headed  by  the  capitano 
del  popolo.  The  Ghibellines  being  unable  to  maintain  thdr 
supremacy,  the  dty  came  to  be  divided  into  two 
almost  autonomous  republics,  the  comune  headed  by  ^^ 
the  ^otftt^,  and  the  ^^<)  headed  by  the  ea^aiM  and 
militarily  organized  into  twenty  companies;  the  central 
power  was  represented  by  twelve  anskifit  or  elders.  The  podutd, 
who  was  always  a  foreigner,  usually  commanded  the  army,  repre- 
sented the  city  before  fordgn  powers,  and  signed  treaties.  He 
was  assisted  by  the  eonsiglio  speciale  of  90  and  the  consiglio 
generale  e  speciale  of  300,  composed  of  nobles,  while  the  capitano 
del  popolo  had  also  two  coundls  composed  of  burghers,  heads  of 
the  gilds,  gonfalonieri  of  the  companies,  &c.  The  ontiani  had  a 
coundl  of  36  burghers,  and  then  there  was  the  parlamento  or 
general  assembly  of  the  people,  which  met  only  on  great 
occasions.  At  this  time  the  podestd's  palace  (the  Bargello)  was 
built,  and  the  gold  florin  was  first  coined  and  soon  came  to  be 
accepted  as  the  standard  gold  piece  throughout  Europe.  But, 
although  greatly  strengthened,  the  Guelphs,  who  now  may  be 
called  the  democrats  as  opposed  to  the  Ghibelline  aristocrats, 
were  by  no  means  wholly  victorious,  and  in  X251  they  had  to 
defend  themselves  against  a  league  of  Ghibdline  cities  (Siena, 
Pisa  and  Pistoia)  assisted  by  Florentine  Ghibellines;  the 
Florentine  Uberti,  who  had  been  driven  into  exUe  after  thdr 
plot  of  X258,  took  refuge  in  Siena  and  encouraged  that  city  in 
its  hostility  to  Florence.  Fresh  disputes  about  the  possession 
of  Montepuldano  and  other  places  having  arisen,  the  Florentines 
declared  war  once  more.  A  Florentine  army  assisted  by  Guelphs 
of  other  towns  was  cunningly  induced  to  believe  that  Siena 
would  surrender  at  the  first  summons;  but  it  was  met  by  a 
Sienese  army  reinforced  by  Florentine  exiles,  including  Farinata 
degli  Uberti  and  other  Ghibdlines,  and  by  the  cavalry  of  Manfred 
(q.v.)  of  Sicily,  led  by  Count  Giordano  and  the  count  bmob  m 
of  Arras,  with  the  result  that  the  Florentines  were  Momtm' 
totally  routed  at  Montapcrti  on  the  4th  of  September 
1260.  Count  Giordano  entered  Florence,  appointed 
Count  Guide  Novdlo  podestd,  and  began  a  series  of  persecutions 
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against  the  Guelphs.  The  Ghlbellines  even  proposed  to  raze  the 
walls  of  the  city,  but  Farinata  degU  Uberti  strongly  opposed  the 
idea,  saying  that  "  he  had  fought  to  regain  and  not  to  ruin  his 
fatherland." 

During  this  new  Ghibelline  predominance  (1260-1266)  the 
old  liberties  were  abolished,  and  the  popdo  was  deprived  of  all 
share  in  the  administration.  But  when  Charies  I. 
(q.v.)  of  Anjou  descended  into  Italy  as  champion  of 
the  papacy,  and  Manfred  was  defeated  and  killed 
(i  266),  the  popolOf  who  had  acquired  wealth  in  trade  and  industry, 
was  ready  to  rise.  After  some  disturbances  Guido  Novello  and 
the  Ghibellines  were  expelled,  but  it  was  not  the  popdo  who 
triumphed;  the  pope  and  Charles  were  the  real  masters  of  the 
situation,  and  the  Florentines  found  they  had  exchanged  a 
foreign  and  Ghibelline  protector  for  one  who  was  foreign  and 
Guelph.  Nevertheless  much  of  the  old  order  was  restored; 
the  podesld  who  represented  King  Charles  was  assisted  by  12 
buoni  uomini,  and  by  the  council  of  the  100  buoni  uomini  del 
pop<Uot  "  without  the  deh'beration  of  whom,"  says  Villani,  "  no 
great  matter  nor  expenditure  could  be  undertaken."  Other 
bodies  and  magistrates  were  maintained,  and  the  capilano  del 
popdo,  now  called  capilano  della  massa  di  parte  Gudfa^  tended 
to  become  a  very  important  person.  The  property  of  the 
Ghibellines  was  confiscated,  and  a  commission  of  six  capUani 
di  parte  Cudja  appointed  to  administer  it  and  in  general  to 
expend  it  for  the  persecution  of  the  Ghibellines.  llie  whole 
constitution  of  the  republic,  although  of  very  democratic 
tendencies,  seemed  designed  to  promote  dvil  strife  and  weaken 
the  central  power. 

While  the  constitution  was  evolving  in  a  manner  which  seemed 
to  argue  small  political  ability  and  no  stability  in  the  Florentines, 
the  people  had  built  up  a  wonderful  commercial 
FlMmatlam  organization.  Each  of  the  seven  arti  maggiori  or 
tttfjiMta.  g^^ter  gilds  was  organized  like  a  small  state  with  its 
councils,  statutes,  assemblies,  magistrates,  &c.,  and 
in  times  of  trouble  constituted  a  citizen  militia.  Florentine 
doth  espedally  was  known  and  sold  all  over  Europe,  and  the 
Florentines  were  regarded  as  the  first  merchants  of  the  age. 
If  the  life  of  the  dty  went  on  uninterruptedly  even  during  the 
many  changes  of  government  and  the  almost  endemic  dvil  war, 
it  was  owing  to  the  solidity  of  the  gilds,  who  could  cany  on  the 
administration  without  a  government. 

After  Charles's  victory  over  Conradin  in  1268  the  Florentines 
defeated  the  Sienese  (1269)  and  made  frequent  raids  into  Pisan 
territory.  As  Charies  perpetually  interfered  in  their 
affairs,  always  favouring  the  granai  or  Guelph  nobles, 
some  of  the  Ghibellines  were  recalled  as  a  counterpoise, 
which,  however,  only  led  to  further  dvil  strife.  Rudolph  of 
Habsburg,  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in  1273,  having  come 
to  terms  with  Pope  Nicholas  III.,  Charles  was  obliged  in  1.278 
to  give  up  his  title  of  imperial  vicar  in  Tuscany,  which  he  had 
held  during  the  interregnum  following  on  the  death  of  Frederick 
II.  In  1279  Pope  Nidiolas  sent  his  nephew,  the  friar  preacher 
Latino  Frangipani  Malabranca,  whom  he  bad  created  cardinal 
bishop  of  Ostia  the  same  year,  to  recondle  the  parties  in  Florence 
once  more.  Cardinal  Latino  to  some  extent  succeeded,  and  was 
granted  a  kind  of  temporary  dictatorship.  He  raised  the  X2 
buoni  uomini  to  14  (8  Guefphs  and  6  Ghibellines),  to  be  changed 
every  two  months;  and  they  were  assisted  by  a  council  of  100. 
A  force  of  1000  men  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  podesti 
and  capilano  (now  both  elected  by  the  people)  to  keep  order  and 
oblige  the  grandi  to  respect  the  law.  The  Sicilian  Vespers  {q.v.) 
by  weakening  Charles  strengthened  the  commune,  which  aimed 
at  complete  independence  of  emperors,  kings  and  popes.  Xfter 
1282  the  signoria  was  composed  of  the  3  (afterwards  6)  priori 
of  the  gilds,  who  ended  by  ousting  the  buoni  uomini,  while  a 
defensor  arlificum  el  artium  takes  the  place  of  the  capilano; 
thus  the  republic  became  an  essentially  trading  community, 
governed  by  the  popdani  grassi  or  rich  merchants. 

The  republic  now  turned  to  the  task  of  breaking  the  power 
of  the  Ghibelline  cities  of  Pisa  and  Arezzo.  In- 1 289  the  Arctini 
were  completely  defeated  by  the  Florentines  at  Campaldino,  a 
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battle  made  famous  by  the  fact  that  Dante  took  part  in  h. 
War  against  the  Pisans,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Genoese 
in  the  naval  battle  of  La  Meloria  in   1284,   was     Batthmt 
carried  on  in  a  desultory  fashion,  and  in  1 293  peace  was     g^i^^f. 
made.    But  the  grandi,  who  had  largely  contributed     ^iv* 
to  the  victory  of  Campaldino,  espedally  men  like  Corso     C'^* 
Donati  and  Vieri  de'  Cercbi,  were  becoming  more  powerful,  and 
Charies  had  increased  thdr  number  by  creating  a  great  many 
knights;  but  thdr  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  administration 
of  justice  were  severely  repressed,  and  new  laws  were  passed  to 
reduce  their  influence.    Among  other  internal  reforms  the  aboH- 
tion  of  the  last  traces  of  servitude  in  1289,  and  the  increase  ii 
the  number  of  arti,  first  to  X2  and  then  to  21  (7  maggiori  and  14 
minort)  must  be  mentioned.    This,  however,  was  not  enough  for 
the  Florentine  democracy,  who  viewed  with  alarm  the  increasing 
power  and  arrogance  of  the  grandi,  who  in  spite  of  their  exdusion 
from  many  ofiices  were  still  influential  and  constituted  inde- 
pendent dans  within  the  state.    The  law  obliged  each  member 
of  the  clan  {consorteria)  to  sodare  for  all  the  other  members,  i.e. 
to  give  a  pecuniary  guarantee  to  ensure  payment  of  fines  for 
offences  committed  by  any  one  of  their  number,  a  provision 
made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  dan  acted  collectivdy. 
But  as  the  laws  were  not  always  enforced  new  and  severe  ones 
were  enacted.    These  were  the  famous  Ordinamenti  ^^^g^^ 
ddla  Giustizia  of  1293,  by  which  all  who  were  not  of  memtnom 
the  arti  were  definitely  exduded  from  the  signory.  dfewOkii 
The  priwi  were  to  remain  in  office  two  months  and  ^''■^• 
dected  the  gonfdonitre,  also  for  two  months;    there  were  the 
capiludini  or  coundls  of  the  gilds,  and  two  savi  for  each  sestiere, 
with  zooo  soldiers  at  their  disposal;    the  number  of  the  grandi 
families  was  fixed  at  38  (later  72).    Judgment  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  Ordinamenti  was  delivered  in  a  summary  fashion 
without  appeal.    The  leading  spirit' of  this  reform  was  Giano 
della  Bella,  a  noble  who  by  engaging  in  trade  had  become  a 
popdano;  the  grandi  now  tried  to  make  him  unpopular  with  the 
popdani  grassi,  hoping  that  without  him  the  Ordinamenti  would 
not  be  executed,  and  opened  negotiations  with  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.    (elected  1294),  who  aimed  at  extending  his  authority  in 
Tuscany.    A  signory  adverse  to  Giano  having  been  dected,  he 
was  driven  into  exile  in  1 295.    The  grandi  regained  some  ol  thdr 
power  by  corrupting  the  podestd  and  by  the  favour  of  the  popdo 
minuto  or  unorganized  populace;     but  their  quarrels  among 
themselves  prevented  them  from  completely  succeeding,  while 
the  arti  were  solid. 

In  1295  a  signoiy  favourable  to  the  p^andi  enacted  a  law 
attenuating  the  Ordinamenti,  but  now  the  grandi  split  into  two 
factions,  one  headed  by  the  Donati,  which  hoped  to  7^ 
abolish  the  Ordinamenti,  and  the  other  by  the  Cerchi,  JMgiirftf 
which  had  given  up  all  hope  of  thdr  abolition;  after-  JSL*** 
wards  these  parties  came  to  be  called  Neri  (Blacks)  ^'^ 
and  Biancki  (Whites).  A  plot  of  the  Donati  to  establish  thdr 
influence  over  Fk>rence  with  the  hdp  of  Boniface  VIII.  having 
been  discovered  (May  13O0),  serious  riots  broke  out  between  the 
Neri  and  the  Bianchi.  The  pope's  attempt  to  unite  the  grandi 
having  failed,  he  summoned  Charles  of  Valois  to  come  to  his 
assistance,  promising  him  the  imperial  crown;  in  130X  Charies 
pntered  Italy,  and  was  created  by  the*  pope  paciaro  or  peace- 
maker of  Tuscany,  with  instructions  to  crush  the  Bianchi  and 
the  popdo  and  exalt  the  Neri.  On  the  ist  of  November  Charles 
reached  Florence,  promising  to  respect  its  laws;  but  be  permitted 
Corso  Donati  and  his  friends  to  attack  the  Bianchi,  and  the  new 
^uAl,Cante  dei  Gabrielli  of  Gubbio,  who  had  come  with  Charles^ 
punished  many  of  that  faction;  among  those  whom  be  exiled 
was  the  poet  Dante  (1302).  Corso  Donati,  who  for  some  time 
was  the  most  powerful  man  in  Florence,  made  himself  many 
enemies  by  his  arrogance,  and  was  obliged  to  rely  on  the  popdo 
grasso,  the  irritation  against  him  resulting  in  a  rising  in  which 
he  was  killed  (1308).  In  this  same  year  Henry  of  Luxemburg 
was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  and  with  the  pope's  favour  he 
came  to  Italy  in  13 10;  the  Florentine  exiles  and  all  the  Ghibel- 
lines of  Italy  regarded  him  as  a  saviour  and  regenerator  of  the 
country,  while  the  Guelphs  of  Florence  on  the  contrary  opposed 
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both  him  and  the  pope  as  dangeraus  to  their  own  liberties  and 
accepted  the  protection  of  King  Robert  of  Naples,  disregarding 
Henry's  summons  to  submission.  In  131  a  Henry  was  crowned 
emperor  as  Henry  VII.  in  Rome,  but  instead  of  the  universal 
ruler  and  padfier  which  he  tried  to  be,  he  was  forced  by  circum- 
stances into  being  merely  a  German  kaiser  who  tried  to  subjugate 
free  Italian  communes.  He  besieged  Florence  without  success, 
and  died  of  disease  in  13x3. 

The  Pisans,  fearing  the-  vengeance  of  the  Guelphs  now  that 
Henry  was  dead,  had  accepted  the  lordship  of  Uguccione  deila 

Fagginola,  imperial  vicar  in  Genoa.    A  brave  general 

and  an  ambitious  man,  he  capturedLucca  and  defeated 

the  Florentines  and  their  allies  from  Naples  at  Monte- 
aad  catini  in  13 1 5,  but  the  following  year  he  lost  both  I^sa 

^^If*  And  Lucca  and  had  to  fly  from  Tuscany.  A  new  danger 
^«i  now  threatened  Florence  in  the  person  of  Castruccio 

Castracani  degli  Antelminelli  (g.v.),  who  made  himself 
lord  of  Lucca  and  secured  help  from  Matteo  Visconti,  lord  of 
Milan,  and  other  Ghibellines  of  northern  Italy.  Between  1 3  20  and 
1323  he  harried  the  Florentines  and  defeated  them  several  times, 
captured  Pistota,  devastated  their  territory  up  to  the  walls  of 
the  city  in  spite  of  assistance  from  Naples  under  Raymundo 
de  Cardona  and  the  duke  of  Calabria  (King  Robert's  son); 
never  before  had  Florence  been  so  humiliated,  but  while 
Castruccio  was  preparing  to  attack  Florence  he  died  in  1338. 
Two  months  later  the  duke  of  Calabria,  who  had  been  appointed 
protector  of  the  city  in  1325,  died,  and  further  constitutional 
reforms  were  made.  The  former  councils  were  replaced  by  the 
consiglio  del  popdo^  consisting  of  300  popalani  and  presided  over 
by  the  capitanOf  and  the  consiglio  del  comune  of  350  members, 
hall  of  them  nobles  and  half  popolani,  presided  over  by  the 
p<tdestd.  The  priori  and  other  officers  were  drawn  by  lot  from 
among  the  Guelphs  over  thirty  years  old  who  were  declared  fit 
for  public  office  by  a  special  hoaid  of  p8  citizens  (1329).  The 
system  worked  well  at  first,  but  abuses  soon  crept  in,  and  many 
persons  were  unjustly  excluded  from  office;  trouble  being 
expected  in  1335  a  captain  of  the  guard  was  created.  But  the 
first  one  appointed,  Jacopo  del  Gabrielli  of  Gubbio,  used  his 
dicutorial  powers  so  ruthlessly  that  at  the  end  of  his  year  of 
office  no  successor  was  chosen. 

The  Florentines  now  turned  their  eyes  towards  Lucca;  they 
might  have  acquired  the  dty  immediately  after  Castrucdo's 

death  for  80,000  florins,  but  failed  to  do  so  owing  to 
^■fS^^  differences  of  opinion  in  the  signory;  Martino  dclla 
"  Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  promised  it  to  them  in  1335,  but 

broke  his  word,  and  although  their  finances  were  not 
then  very  flourishing  they  allied  themselves  with  Venice  to  make 
war  on  him.  They  were  successful  at  first,  but  Venice  made  a 
truce  with  the  Scala  independently  of  the  Florentines,  and  by 
the  peace  of  1339  they  only  obtained  a  part  of  Lucchese  territoiy. 
At  the  same  time  they  purchased  from  the  Tarlati  the  protectorate 
over  Arczzo  for  ten  years.  But  misforttmes  fell  on  the  city: 
Edward  III.  of  England  repudiated  the  heavy  debts  contracted 
for  his  wars  in  France  with  the  Florentine  hanking  houses  of 
Bardi  and  Peruzzi  (1339)1  which  eventually  led  to  thdr  failure 
and  to  that  of  many  smaller  firms,  and  shook  Florentine  credit 
all  over  the  world;  Philip  VI.  of  France  extorted  large  sums 
from  the  Florentine  merchants  and  bankers  in  his  dominions 
by  accusing  them  of  usury;  in  1340  plague  and  famine  wrought 
terrible  havoc  in  Florence,  and  riots  again  broke  out  between  the 
grandi  and  the  popolo^  partly  on  account  of  the  late  unsuccessful 
wars  and  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  finances.    To  put  an 

end  to  these  disorders,  Walter  of  Brienne,  duke  of 
oM^Ms  Athens,  was  elected  "  conservator  "  and  captain  of 
U342-4S),    the  guard  in  1 343.    An  astute,  dissolute  and  ambitious 

man,  half  French  and  half  Levantine,  he  began  his 
government  by  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  impartial  justice 
which  won  him  great  popularity.  But  as  soon  as  he  thought 
the  ground  was  secure  he  succeeded  in  getting  himself  acclaimed 
by  the  populace  lord  of  Florence  for  life,  and  on  the  8th  of 
September  was  carried  in  triumph  to  the  Palazzo  della  Signoria. 
Thcfodest^  and  the  capitono  assenting  to  this  treachery,  he 


dismissed  the  gonfalonieret  reduced  the  priori  to  a  position  of 
impotence,  disarmed  the  dtlzens,  and  soon  afterwards  accepted 
the  lordship  of  Arezzo,  Volterra,  CoUe,  San  Cimignano  and 
Pistoia.  He  increased  his  bodyguard  to  800  men,  all  Frenchmen, 
who  behaved  with  the  greatest  licence  and  brutality;  by  his 
oppressive  taxes,  and  his  ferodons  cruelty  towards  all  who 
opposed  him,  and  the  unsatisfactory  treaties  he  conduded  with 
PisAt  he  accumulated  bitter  hatred  against  his  rule.  The 
grandi  were  disappointed  because  he  had  not  crushed  the 
PopolOt  and  the  latter  because  he  had  destroyed  their  liberties 
and  interfered  with  the  organization  of  the  arti.  Many  unsuccess- 
ful plots  against  him  were  hatched,  and  having  discovered  one 
that  was  conducted  by  Antonio  degli  Adlmari,  the  duke  summoned 
the  latter  to  the  palace  and  detained  him  a  prisoner.  He  also 
summoned  300  leading  dtizens  on  the  pretext  of  wishing  to 
consult  them,  but  fearing  treachery  they  refused  to  come.  On 
the  36th  of  July  1343,  the  dtizens  rose  in  arms,  demanded  the 
duke's  abdication,  and  besieged  him  in  the  palace.  Help  came 
to  the  Florentines  from  neighbouring  dries,  the  podesid  was  ex- 
pelled, and  a  balia  or  provisional  government  of  14  was  elected: 
The  duke  was  forced  to  set  Adimari  and  his  other  prisoners  free, 
and  several  of  his  men-at-«rms  were  killed  by  the  popidace; 
three  of  his  chief  henchmen,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  surrender, 
were  literally  torn  to  pieces,  and  finally  on  the  xst  of  August  he 
had  to  resign  his  lordship.  He  departed  from  Florence  under  a 
strong  guard  a  few  days  later,  and  the  Fourteen  cancelled  all 
his  enactments. 

The  expulsion  of  the  duke  of  Athens  was  followed  by  several 
measures  to  humble  the  grandi  still  further,  while  the  popolo 
minulo  or  artisans  b^;an  to  show  signs  of  discontent 
at  the  rule  of  the  merchants,andthepopulacedestroyed  ^'"^  * 
the  houses  of  many  nobles.  As  soon  as  order  was 
restored  a  balia  was  appointed  to  reform  the  government,  in 
which  task  it  was  assisted  by  the  Sienese  and  Penigian 
ambassadors  and  by  Simone  da  BattifoUe.  The  priori  were 
reduced  to  8  (3  popolani  grassi,  3  mediani  and  3  artifici  minutt), 
while  the  gonfaloniere  was  to  be  chosen  in  turn  from  each  of  those 
classes;  the  grandi  were  exduded  from  the  administration,  but 
they  were  still  admitted  to  the  consiglio  dd  commie,  the  cinque 
di  mercamia,  and  other  offices  pertaining  to  the  commune;  the 
Ordinamenti  were  maintained  but  in  a  somewhat  attenuated 
form,  and  cectain  grandi  as  a  favour  were  declared  to  be  of  the 
popolo,  Florence  was  now  a  thoroughly  democratic  and  com- 
merdal  republic,  and  its  whole  policy  was  mainly  dominated  by 
commercial  considerations:  its  rivalry  with  Pisa  was  due  to  an 
ambition  to  gain  secure  access  to  the  sea;  its  strong  Guclphism 
was  the  outcome  of  its  determination  to  secure  the  bank-business 
of  the  papacy,  and  its  desire  to  extend  its  territory  in  Tuscany 
to  the  necessity  for  keeping  open  the  land  trade  routes. 
Florentine  democracy,  however,  was  limited  to  the  walls  of  the 
city,  for  no  one  of  the  umtado  nor  any  dtizen  of  the  subject 
towns  enjoyed  political  rights,  which  were  reserved  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Florence  alone  and  not  by  any  means  for  all  of  them. 
Florence  was  in  the  X4th  century  a  dty  of  about  100,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  35,000  could  bear  arms;  there  were  no 
churches,  39  religious  houses;  the  shops  of  the  arte  s,^,^*!^, 
della  lana  numbered  over  300,  produdng  doth  worth 
X, 300,000  florins;  Florentine  bankers  and  merchants  were  found 
all  over  the  world,  often  occupying  responsible  positions  in  the 
service  of  foreign  governments;  the  revenues  of  the  republic, 
derived  chiefly  from  the  dty  customs,  amounted  to  some  300,000 
florins,  whereas  its  ordinary  expenses,  exdusive  of  military 
matters  and  public  buildings,  were  barely  40,000.  It  was  akeady 
a  centre  of  art  and  letters  and  full  of  fine  buildings,  pictures  and 
libraries.  But  now  that  the  grandi  were  suppressed  politically, 
the  Fowest  classes  came  into  prominence,  *'  adventurers  without 
sense  or  virtue  and  of  no  authority  for  the  most  part,  who  had 
usurped  public  offices  by  illidt  and  dishonest  practices  "  (Matteo 
Villani,  iv.  69);  this  paved  the  way  for  tyranny. 

In  X347  Florence  was  again  stricken  with  famine,  followed 
the  next  year  by  the  most  terrible  plague  it  had  ever  experienced, 
which  carried  off  three-fifths  of  the  population  (according  to 
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Vfllani).  Yet  in  spite  of  these  disasters  the  republic  was 
by  no  means  crushed;  it  soon  regained  the  suzerainty  of 
many  cities  which  had  broken  off  all  connexion 
with  it  after  the  expulsion  of  the  duke  of  Athens, 
(tJ48),  and  purchased  the  overlordship  of  Prato  from  Queen 
Joanna  o£  Naples,  who  had  inherited  it  from  the 
duke  of  Calabria.  In  135 1  GiovannLVisconti,  lord  and  archbishop 
of  Milan,  having  purchased  Bologna  and  allied  himself  with 
sundry  GhibeUine  houses  of  Tuscany  with  a  view  to 
Wmr  wHh  dominating  Florence,  the  dty  made  war  on  him,  and  in 
violation  of  its  Guelph  traditions  placed  itself  under  the 
protection  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  (1355)  for  his  life- 
time. This  move,  however,  was  not  popular,  and  it  enabled 
the  grandly  who,  although  excluded  from  the  chief  offices,  stiQ 
dominated  the  parte  Gudjay  to  reassert  themselves.  They  had  in 
1347  succeeded  in  enaaing  a  very  stringent  law  against  all  who 
were  in  any  way  tainted  with  Ghibellinism,  which,they  themselves 
being  above  suspicion  in  that  connexion,  enabled  them  to  drive 
from  office  many  members  of  the  popoh  minuto.  In  1358  the 
parte  Gueifa  made  these  enactments  still  more  stringent,  punish- 
ing with  death  or  heavy  fines  all  who  being  Ghibellines  held 
office,  and  provided  that  if  trustworthy  witnesses  were  forth- 
coming condemnations  might  be  passed  for  this  offence  without 
bearing  the  accused ;  even  a  non-proved  charge  or  an  atnmonizione 
(warning  not  to  accept  office)  might  entail  disfranchisement. 
Thus  the  parte,  represented  by  its  6  (afterwards  9)  captains, 
came  to  excrcue  a  veritable  reign  of  terror,  and  no  one  knew 
when  an  accusation  might  fall  on  him.  The  leader  of  the  parte 
was  Piero  degli  Albizzi,  whose  chief  rivals  were  the  Ricd  family. 
Italy  at  this  time  began  to  be  overrun  by  bands  of  soldiers 
of  fortune.  The  first  of  these  bands  with  whom  Florence  came 
into  contact  was  the  Great  Company,  commanded  by 
the  count  of  Lando,  which  twice  entered  Tuscany 
but  was  expelled  both  times  by  the  Florentine  troops 

(i3S»-i359)- 

In  1363  we  find  Florence  at  war  with  Pisa  on  account  of 
commercial  differences,  and  because  the  former  had  acquired 
the  lordship  of  Volterra.  The  Florentines  were  successfid 
until  Pisa  enlisted  Sir  John  Hawk  wood's  English  company; 
the  latter  won  several  battles,  but  were  at  last  defeated  at 
Casdna,  and  peace  was  made  in  1364,  neither  side  having  gained 
much  advantage.  A  fresh  danger  threatened  the  republic  in 
1367  when  Charles  FV.,  who  had  allied  himself  with  Pope  Urban 
v.,  Qaecn  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  various  north  Italian  despots 
to  humble  the  Visconti,  demanded  that  the  Florentines  should 
Join  the  league.  This  they  refused  to  do  and  armed  themselves 
for  defence,  but  eventually  satisfied  the  emperor  with  a  money 
payment. 

The  tyranny  of  the  parte  Gudfa  still  continued  unabated, 
and  the  capUani  carried  an  enactment  by  which  no  measure 
affecting  the  parte  should  be  even  disctissed  by  the 
signory  unless  previously  approved  of  by  theoL  This 
infamous  law,  however,  aroused  so  much  opposition 
that  some  of  the  very  men  who  had  proposed  it  assembled  in  secret 
to  discuss  its  abolition,  and  a  quarrel  between  the  Albizzi  and 
the  Ricci  having  weakened  the  parte,  a  balia  of  $6  was  agreed 
upon.  Several  of  the  Albizzi  and  the  Ricd  were  exduded  from 
office  for  five  years,  and  a  council  called  the  Ten  of  Liberty  was 
created  to  defend  the  laws  and  protect  the  weak  against  the 
strong.  The  parte  Gvdfa  and  the  Albizzi  still  remained  very 
influential  and  the  attempts  to  abolish  admonitions  failed. 

lo  X575  Florence  became  involved  in  a  war  which  showed 
how  the  old  party  divisions  of  Italy  had  been  obliterated.  The 
papal  legate  at  Bologna,  Cardinal  Guillaume  de  NocUet 
JI^J^J^  (d.  1394).  although  the  church  was  then  allied  to 
tars-rs).  Florence,  was  meditating  the  annexation  of  the  city  to 
the  Holy  Sec;  he  refused  a  request  of  the  Florentines 
for  grain  from  Romagna,  and  authorized  Hawkwood  to  devastate 
their  territory.  Although  a  brge  part  of  the  people  disliked 
the  idea  of  a  conflict  with  the  church,  an  alliance  with  Florence's 
old  enemy  Bemabd  Visconti  was  made,  war  declared,  and  a 
balia  of  8,  the  Otto  delta  guerra  (afterwards  called  the  **  Eight 
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Saints  "  on  account  of  their  good  management)  was  created 
to  carry  on  the  campaign.  Treaties  with  Pisa,  Siena,  Arezzo 
and  Cortona  were  concluded,  and  soon  no  less  than  80  towns, 
induding  Bologna,  had^hrown  off  the  papal  yoke.  Pope  Gregory 
XI.  placed  Florence  under  an  interdict,  ordered  the  expulsion 
of  all  Florentines  from  foreign  countries,  and  engaged  a  ferodous 
company  of  Bretons  to  invade  the  republic's  territory.  The 
Eight  levied  heavy  toll  on  church  property  and  ordered  the 
priests  to  disregard  the  interdict.  They  turned  the  tables  on 
the  pope  by  engaging  Hawkwood,  and  although  the  Bretons  by 
order  of  Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva  (afterwards  the  anti-pope 
Clement  VII.)  committed  frightful  atrodties  in  Romagna, 
their  captains  were  bribed  by  the  republic  not  to  molest  its 
territory.  By  1378  peatt  was  made,  partly  through  the  media- 
tion of  St  Catherine  of  Siena,  and  the  interdict  was  removed 
in  consideration  of  the  republic's  paying  a  fine  of  200,000  florins 
to  the  pope. 

During  the  war  the  Eight  had  been  practically  rulets  of  the 
dty,  but  now  the  parte  Gueifa,  led  by  Lapo  da  CastigUonchio 
and  Piero  degli  Albizzi,  attempted  to  reassert  itself 
by  illicit  interference  in  the  dections  and  by  a  liberal    ^ 
use  of  "  admonitions  "{ammoniMiont).    Salvestro  de'    j|^ 
Medid,  who  had  always  opposed  the  parte,  having  been 
elected  gonfalomere  in  spite  of  its  intrigues,  proposed  a  law  for 
the  abolition  of  the  admonitions,  which  was  eventually  passed 
(June  18,  1378),  but  the  people  had  been  aroused,  and  desired 
to  break  the  power  of  the  parte  for  good.    Rioting  occurred 
on  the  sist  of  June,  and  the  houses  of  the  Albizzi  and  other 
nobles  were  burnt    The  signory  meanwhile  created  a  baUa 
of  80  which  repealed  some  of  the  laws  promoted  by  the  parte, 
and  partly  enfranchised  the  ammoniti.    The  people  were  stiB 
unsatisfied,  the  arti  minori  demanded  further  privileges,  and 
the  workmen  insisted  that  their  grievances  against  the  arti 
maggtari,  espedally  the  wool  trade  by  whom  they  were  en^^yed, 
be  redressed.    A  laige  body  of  ciompi  (wool  carders) 
gathered  outside  the  dty  and  conspired  to  subvert  JJf^Jjl^ 
the  signory  and  establish  a  popiUar  government.  lunH^^^ 
Although      the     plot,    in    which    Salvestro    does 
not    seem    to    have    played  a  part,  was  revealed,  a  good 
deal  of  mob  violence  occurred,  and  on  the  aift  of  July  the 
populace  seized  the  podestd's  palace,  which  they  made  their 
headquarters.    They  demanded  a  share  in  the  government  for 
the  f^polo  minuto,  but  as  soon  as  this  was  granted  Tommaso 
Strozzi,  as  spokesman  of  the  ciompi,  obligni  the  signory  to 
resign  their  powers  to  the  Eight.    Once  the  people  were  in 
possession  of  the  palace,  a  ciompo  named  Michde  di  Lando 
took  the  lead  and  put  a  stop  to  disorder  and  pillage.     He  re- 
mained master  of  Florence  for  one  day,  during  which  he  reformed 
the  constitution,  probably  with  the  hdp  of  Salvestro  de' Media. 
Three  new  ^ds  were  created,  and  nine  piiors  appixnted,  three 
from  the  arti  maggiori,  three  from  the  minori,  and  three  from 
the  new  ones,  while  each  of  these  classes  in  turn  was  to  choose 
the  gonfaloniere  of  justice;  the  first  to  hold  the  office  was  Michde 
di  Lando.    This  did  not  satisfy  the  ciompi,  and  the  disorders 
provoked  by  them  resulted  in  a  new  government  which  reformed 
the  two  coundls  so  as  to  cxdude  the  lower  orders.    But  to  satisfy 
the  people  several  of  the  grandi,  induding  Piero  degli  Alfatza, 
were  put  to  death,  on  charges  of  conspiracy,  and  many  others 
were  exiled.    There  was  perpetual  rioting  and  anarchy,  and 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  government  by  the  working 
men,  while  at  the  same  time  poverty  and  unemptoyment  increased 
owing  to  the  timidity  of  capital  and  the  disorders,  until  at  last 
in  1382  a  reaction  set  in,  and  order  was  restored  by  the  gild 
companies.    Again  a  new  constitution  was  decreed  by  which 
the  gonfaloniere  and  half  the  priori  were  to  be  chosen  from  the 
arti  maggiori  and  the  other  half  from  the  minori;   on  several 
other  boards  the  former  were  to  be  in  the  majority,  and  the 
three  new  gilds  were  abolished.    The  demagogues  were  executed 
or  forced  to  fly,  and  Michele  di  Lando  with  great  ingratitude 
was  exiled.    Several  subsequent  risings  of  Che  ciompi,  largdy 
of  an  economic  character,  were  put  down,  and  the  Gudph 
families  gradually  regained  much  of  thdr  lost  power,  of  which 
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thty  availed  themsdvea  to  ex3e  their  opponents  and  revive 
the  odious  system  of  amrnonidonL 

Meanwhile  in  foreign  affairs  the  republic  maintained  its 
position,  and  in  1383  it  regaini^  Arezso  by  purchase  from  the 
lieutenant  of  Charles  of  Durazzo.  In  1390  Gian  Galeazso 
Visconti,  having  made  himself  master  of  a  large  part  of  northern 
Italy,  intrigued  to  gain  possession  of  Pisa  and  Siena.  Florence, 
alone  in  resisting  him,  engaged  Hawkwood,  who  with  an  army 
of  7000  men  more  than  held  his  own  against  the  powerful  lord 
of  Milan,  and  in  139a  a  peace  was  concluded  which  the  republic 
strengthened  by  an  alliance  with  Pisa  and  several  north  Italian 
states;  In  1393  Maso  degU  Albizzi  was  made  gonfahniere,  and 
for  many  years  remained  almost  master  of  Florence  owing  to  his 
influential  position  in  the  Arte  della  Lana,  A  severe  persecution 
was  initiated  against  Vm  Alberti  and  other  families,  who  were 
disfranchised  and  exiled.  Disorders  and  oonspirades  against  the 
merchant  oligarchy  continued,  and  although  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful party  passion  was  incredibly  bitter,  and  the  exiles  caused 
the  republic  much  trouble  by  intriguing  against  it  in  foreign 
states.  In  1397-1398  Florence  had  two  more  wars  with  Gian 
Galeaaso  Visoonti,  who,  aspiring  to  the  conquest  of  Tuscany, 
acquired  the  lordship  of  Pisa,  Siena  and  Perugia.  Hawkwood 
being  dead,  Florence  purchased  aid  from  the  emperor  Rupert. 
The  Imperialists  were  beaten ;  but  just  as  the  Milanese  were  shout 
to  march  on  Florence,  Visconti  died.  His  territories  were  thai 
divided  between  his  sons  and  his  condMieri,  and  Florence, 
ever  keeping  her  eye  on  Pisa,  now  ruled  by  Gabriele  Maria 
Visoonti,  made  an  alliance  with  Pope  Boniface  DC,  who  wished 
to  regain  Perugia  and  Bologna.  War  broke  out  once  more,  and 
the  aUies  wcse  successful,  but  as  soon  as  Boniface  had  gained  his 
ends  he  made  peace,  leaving  the  Florentines  unsatisfied.  In 
AtttmftM  1404  their  attempt  to  capture  Pisa  single^uittded 
to  ■!  twin  failed,  and  Gabride  Maria  placed  himself  under  the 
^>M^  protection  of  the  French  king.  The  Florentines  then 
Uiv-*!^  m^^e  overtures  to  France,  who  had  supported  the 
anti-popes  aU  through  the  great  schism,  and  suggested  that  they 
too  would  SHpport  the  then  anti-pope,  Benedia  XIII.,  in  ex- 
change for  the  sale  of  Pisa.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  in  1405  the 
dty  was  sold  to  Florence  for  360,000  florins;  and  Gino  Capponi,^ 
the  Florentine  commissioner,  took  possession  of  the  citadel, 
but  a  few  days  later  the  citizens  arose  in  arms  and  recaptured 
fit  from  the  mercenaries.  There  was  great  consternation  in 
Florence  at  the  news,  and  every  man  in  the  city  **  determined 
that  he  would  go  naked  rather  than  not  conquer  Pisa  "  (G. 
Capponi).  The  next  year  that  dty,  then  ruled  by  Giovanni 
Gambacmi,  was  besieged  by  the  Florentines,  who  blockaded  the 
mouth  of  the  Ama  After  a  six  months'  siege  Pisa  surrendered 
on  terms  (9th  October  1406),  and,  although  it  was  not  sacked, 
many  of  the  dtizens  were  exiled  and  others  forced  to  live  in 
Florence,  a  depopulation  from  which  it  never  recovoed.  Florence 
now  acquired  a  great  seaport  and  was  at  last  able  to  develop  a 
direct  maritime  trade. 

Except  in  connexion  with  the  Pisan  question  the  republic 
had  taken  no  definite  side  in  the  great  schism  which  had  divided 
r^  the  church  since  1378,  but  in  1408  she  appealed  both 

comaeB  to  Pope  Gregoiy  XII,  and  the  anti-pope  Benedict 
*yj"|*  XIIL  as  wdl  as  to  various  foreign  governments  in 
Cf #M).  favour  of  a  Settlement,  and  suggested  a  council  within 
lier  own  territory.  Gregory  refused,  but  after  consulting  a  com- 
mittee of  theologians  who  declared  him  to  be  a  heretic,  the  councQ 
promoted  by  Cardinal  Cossa  and  other  independent  prelates 
met  at  Pisa.  This  nearly  led  to  war  with  King  Ladislas  of 
Naples,  because  he  had  seized  Rome,  which  he  could  only  hold 
so  long  as  the  church  was  divided.  The  council  deposed  both 
popes  and  dected  Pietro  Filargi  as  Alexander  V.  (26th  of  June). 
But  Ladislas  still  occupied  the  papal  states,  and  Florence, 
alarmed  at  his  growing  power  and  ambition,  formed  a  league  with 
Siena,  Bologna  and  Louis  of  Anjou  who  laid  claim  to  the  Nea- 
politan throne,  to  drive  Ladislas  from  Rome.  Cortona,  Orvieto, 
Vitcrbo  and  other  dtics  were  recovered  for  Alexander,  and  in 

'  The  historian,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  modem  historian 
and  stateamaa  of  the  same  name  (s*«*)* 


Januaxy  1410  Rome  itself  was  captured  by  the  Florentines  under 
Malatesta  dei  Malatesti.  Alexander  having  died  in  May  before 
entering  the  Eternal  Qty,  Cardinal  Cossa  was  elected  as  John 
XXIII.;  Florence  without  offending  him  made  peace  with 
Ladislas,  who  had  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  and  purchased 
Cortona  of  the  pope.  In  14x3  Ladislas  attacked  the  papal 
states  once  more,  driving  John  from  Rome,  and  threatened 
Florence;  but  like  Henry  VLL,  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  and 
other  enemies  of  the  republic,  he  too  died  most  <^portttnely 
(6th  of  August  14x4)*  John  having  lest  all  authority  after 
leaving  Rome,  a  new  council  was  hdd  at  Constance,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  schism  in  1417  with  the  dection  of  Martin  V. 
The  new  pope  came  to  Florence  m  14x9  as  be  had  not  yet  re- 
gained Rome,  which  was  hdd  by  Francesco  Sforza  for  Queen 
Joanna  IL  of  Naples^  and  itmained  there  ontil  the  following 
year. 

No  important  changes  in  the  constitution  took  place  during 
this  period  except  the  appointment  of  two  new  councils  in  14x1 
to  dcdde  op  questions  of  peace  and  war.  The  aristocratic  faction 
headed  by  Maso  degli  Albizzi,  a  wise  and  pq)ular  statesman,  had 
remained  predominant,  and  at  Maso's  death  in  14x7  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  leadership  of  the  party  by  Niccold  da  Uzzano. 
In  X4SI  Giovanni  de'  Medid  was  dected  gonfahtriere  of  justice, 
an  event  which  marks  the  begixmiag  of  that  wralthy  famQy's 
power.  The  same  year  the  republic  purchased  Leghorn  from 
the  Genoese  for  xoo,ooo  florins,  and  established  a  body  of  "  Con- 
suls of  the  Sea"  to  superintend  maritime  trade.  Although 
I  r, 000,000  florins  had  been  spent  on  recent  wan  Florence  con- 
^ued  praq>erous  and  its  trade  increased. 

In  142  x  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  who  had  $aoceeded  in  lecon* 
quering  most  of  Lombardy,  seized  Forll;  this  mduced  thn 
Florentines  to  declare  war  on  him,  as  they  regarded  his  f/g^  ^^ 
approach  as  a  menace  to  their  territory  in  spite  of  the  wnink0 
opposition  of  the  peace  party  led  by  Giovanni  de'  *^>*c««tf 
Medici.  The  campaign  was  anything  but  successful,  ('^'^'^ 
and  the  Florentines  were  defeated  several  times,  with  the  result 
that  their  credit  wasshaken  and  several  important  firms  failed. 
The  pope  too  was  against  them,  but  when  they  induced  the 
Venetians  to  intervene  the  tide  of  fortune  changed,  and  Visconti 
was  finally  ddeated  and  forced  to  accept  peace  on  onerous 
terms  (1427). 

The  old  systems  of  raising  revenue  no  longer  oorre^xmded 
to  the  needs  of  the  republic,  and  as  early  as  X336  the  various 
loans  made  to  the  state  were  consolidated  into  one 
national  debt  (mon/f).    Subsequently  all  extraordinary      ^^^ 
expenditure  was  met  by  forced  loans  {presUutu) ,  but  the      U4iri,* 
method  of  distribution  aroused  discontent  among  the 
lower  classes,  and  in  1427  a  general  catasto  or  assessment  of  all 
the  wealth  of  the  citizens  was  formed,  and  measures  were  devised 
to  distribute  the  obligations  according  to  each  man's  capadty, 
so  as  to  avoid  pressing  too  hardly  on  the  poor.    The  catasto  was 
largely  the  work  of  Giovanni  de*  Medid,  who  greatly  increased 
his  popularity  thereby.    He  died  in  1429. 

An  attempt  to  capture  Lucca  led  Florence,  in  alliance  with 
Venice,  into  another  costly  war  with  Milan  <X432-X433).  The 
mismanagement  of  the  campaign  brought  about  a  b,^,^^ 
quarrel  between  the  aristocratic  party,  led  by  Rinaldo  ntmn  of 
dcgli  Albizzi,  and  the  popular  party,  led  by  Giovanni  Cas/mo 
de'  Mcdid's  son  Cosimo  <X389-X464),  although  both  {JJjJfS? 
had  agreed  to  the  war  before  it  began.  Rinaldo  was  ^  •*'^'*'' 
determined  to  l»cak  the  Medici  party,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
Cosimo  exiled.  The  Albizzi  tried  to  strengthen  their  position  by 
conferring  exceptional  powers  on  the  capUamo  del  popolo  and 
by  juggling  with  the  election  bags,  but  the  Medid  still  had  a 
great  bold  on  the  populace.  Rinaldo's  proposal  for  a  coup  d'itat 
met  with  no  response  from  his  own  party,  and  he  (ailed  to  prevent 
the  election  of  a  pro- Medici  signory  in  1434.  He  and  other  leaders 
of  the  party  were  summoned  to  the  palace  to  answer  a  charge  of 
plotting  against  the  state,  to  which  he  replied  by  collecting  800 
armed  followers.  A  revolution  was  only  averted  through  the 
intervention  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  who  was  then  in  Florence. 
A  parlamctOo  was  summoned,  and  the  bolia  appointed  decreed 
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Ihe  return  of  Cosimo  and  the  exile  of  Rinaldo  dcgli  Albizzi, 
Rodolfo  Peruzzi,  Niccold  Barbadori,  and  others,  in  spite  of  the 
feeble  attempt  of  Eugenius  to  protect  them.  On  the  6th  of 
October  1454  Cosimo  returned  to  Florence,  and  for  the  next 
three  centuries  the  history  of  the  dty  is  identified  with  that  of 
the  house  of  Medici.' 

Cosimo  succeeded  in  dominating  the  republic  while  remaining 
nominally  a  private  citizen.  He  exiled  those  who  opposed  him, 
,  and  governed  by  means  of  the  balie,  which,  re-elected 
^J^"****  every  five  years,  appointed  all  the  magistrates  and 
acted  according  to  hh  orders.  In  1457  Florence  and 
Venice  were  again  at  war  with  the  Visconti,  whose  chief  captain, 
Niccold  Picdnino  {q.v.)t  on  entering  Tuscany  with  many  Floren- 
tine exiles  in  his  train,  was  signally  defeated  at  Anghiari  by  the 
Florentines  under  Francesco  Sforza  (1440);  peace  was  made  the 
following  year.  The  system  of  the  cataOo,  which  led  to  abuses, 
was  abolished,  and  a  progressive  income-tax  {decima  scalaia) 
was  introduced  with  the  object  of  lightening  the  burdens  of  the 
poor,  who  were  as  a  rule  Medicean,  at  the  expense  of  the  rich; 
but  as  it  was  frequently  increased  the  whole  community  came 
to  be  oppressed  by  it  in  the  end.  Cosimo  increased  his  own 
authority  and  that  of  the  republic  by  aiding  Francesco  Sforza 
to  become  duke  of  Milan  (1450),  and  he  sided  with  him  in  the 
war  against  Venice  (145^1454).  In  X45»  the  emperor  Frederick 
III.  passed  through  Florence  on  his  way  to  be  crowned  in  Rome, 
and  was  received  as  a  friend.  During  the  last  years  of  Cosimo's 
life,  affairs  were  less  under  his  control,  and  the  gonfaloniere  Luca 
Pitti,  a  vahi  and  ambitious  man,  introduced  many  changes,  such 
as  the  abasement  of  the  authority  of  the  podesiA  and  of  the 
capUano,  which  Cosimo  desired  but  was  glad  to  attribute  to 
others. 

In  X464  Cosimo  died  and  was  succeeded,  not  without  some 
oppoution,  by  his  son  Picro,  who  was  very  infirm  and  gouty. 
Pfe/od^  Various  plots  against  him  were  hatched,  the  anti- 
Media  Medicean  faction  being  called  the  Del  Poggio  party 
Uh9  because  the  house  of  its  leader  Luca  Pitti  was  on  a  hill, 

aouf/u  ^jjjje  jjie  Mediceans  were  called  the  Del  Piano  party 
because  Picro's  house  was  in  the  town  below;  the  other  opposi- 
tion leaders  were  Dietisalvi  Neroni  and  Agnolo  AcciaiuoIL  But 
Piero's  unexpected  energy  upset  the  schemes  of  his  enemies. 
The  death  of  Sforza  led  to  a  war  for  the  succession  of  Milan, 
and  the  ^Venetians,  instigated  by  Florentine  exiles,  invaded 
Tuscany.  The  war  ended,  after  many  indecisive  engagements, 
in  1468,  through  the  intervention  of  Pope  Paul  IL  Picro  died 
Ltnaao  *°  '4^'  leaving  two  sons,  Lorenzo  (1449-1493)  and 
ttt0  Giuliano  (1453-1478).    The  former  at  once  assumed 

MagaHl*  the  reins  of  government  and  became  ruler  of  Florence 
*•■''  in  a  way  neither  Cosimo  nor  Piero  had  ever  attempted ; 

he  established  his  domination  by  means  of  balle  consisting  of  the 
signory,  the  accoppiatori,  and  240  other  members,  all  Mediceans, 
to  be  renewed  every  five  years  (1471).  In  1473  a  quarrel  having 
arisen  with  Volterra  on  account  of  a  dispute  concerning  the  alum 
mines,  Lorenzo  sent  an  expedition  against  the  city,  which  was 
sacked  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  massacred.  Owing  to  a 
variety  of  causes  an  enmity  arose  between  Lorenzo  and  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.,  and  the  latter,  if  not  an  accomplice,  at  all  events 
had  knowledge  of  the  Pazzi  conspiracy  against  the  Medici  (1478). 
The  result  of  the  plot  was  that,  although  Giuliano  was  murdered, 
Lorenzo  strengthened  his  position,  and  put  to  death  or  exiled 
numbers  of  his  enemies.  He  was  excommum'cated  by  Sixtus, 
who,  together  with  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  waged  war  against 
him;  no  great  successes  were  registered  on  either  side  at  first,  but 
eventually  the  Florentines  were  defeated  at  Poggio  Imperiale 
(near  Poggibonsi)  and  the  dty  itself  was  in  danger.  Lorenzo's 
position  was  critical,  but  by  his  boldness  in  going  to  Naples  he 
succeeded  in  conduding  a  peace  with  the  king,  which  led  to  a 
reconciliation  with  the  pope  (1479-1480).  He  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  on  returning  to  Florence  and  became  absolute  master 

*  The  history  of  Florence  from  1434  to  1737  will  be  found  in  greater 
detail  in  the  article  Medici,  save  tor  the  periods  from  1494  to  1512^ 
and  from  1527  to  1530,  during  which  the  republic  was  restorcd.  For 
the  poiod  from  1530  to  i860  sec  also  under  Tuscahy. 


of  the  sittiation.  In  April  1480  a  baRa  was  formed,  ftad  its  most 
important  act  was  the  creation  at  Lorenzo's  instance  of  the 
Council  of  Seventy;  it  was  constituted  for  five  years,  but  it  be- 
came permanent,  and  all  its  members  were  Lorenzo's  friends. 
From  that  time  until  his  death  the  dty  was  free  from  party  strife 
under  a  de  facto  despotism,  but  after  the  Rinucdni  conspiracy 
of  that  year  the  Council  of  Seventy  passed  a  law  dedaring 
attempts  on  Lorenzo's  life  to  be  high  treason.  Owing  to  his 
political  activity  Lorenzo  had  neglected  the  business  interests 
of  his  firm,  and  in  order  to  make  good  certain  heavy  losses  he 
seems  to  have  appropriated  public  funds.  His  fordgn  policy, 
which  was  magnificent  but  expensive,  rendered  further  forced 
loans  necessary,  and  he  also  laid  hands  on  the  Monte  dcUe  Doti, 
an  insurance  institution  to  provide  dowries  for  girls. 

An  attempt  by  the  Venetians  to  seize  Ferrara  led  to  a  general 
Italian  war,  in  which  Florence  also  took  part  on  the  side  hostile 
to  Venice,  and  when  peace  was  made  in  1484  the  republic 
gained  some  advantages.  The  following  year  a  wvclt  of  the 
Neapolitan  barons  against  King  Ferdinand  broke  out,  activdy 
supported  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.;  Lorenzo  remained  neutral  at 
first,  but  true  to  his  policy  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power 
and  not  wishing  to  see  Ferdinand  completdy  crushed,  he  ended 
by  giving  him  assistance  in  spite  of  the  king's  unpopularity  in 
Florence.  Peace  was  nuide  when  the  pope  agreed  to  come  to  terms 
in  X486,  and  in  1487  Lorenzo  regained  Sarzana,  which  Genoa, 
had  taken  from  Florence  nine  years  previously.  The  general  dis- 
orders and  ceaseless  intrigues  all  over  Italy  required  Lorenzo's 
constant  attention,  and  he  succeeded  in  making  Florence  *'  the 
needle  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Italy."  At  Uus 
time  the  Dominican  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola  (q.v.) 
was  in  Florence  and  aroused  the  whole  dty  by  his 
denundations  of  ecclesiastical  corruption  and  also  of  that 
of  the  Florentines.  He  opposed  Lorenzo's  government  as  the 
source  of  the  inunorality  of  the  people,  and  to  some  extent 
influenced  public  opinion  against  him.  Ill-health  now  gained  on 
Lorenzo,  and  Savonarola,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  bedside, 
refused  to  give  absolution  to  the  destroyer  of  Florentine  liberties. 
Lorenzo,  during  whose  rule  Florence  had  become  one  of  the 
greatest  centres  of  art  and  literature  in  Europe,  died  in  1493. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Piero,  who  had  none  of  his  father's 
capacity  and  made  a  number  of  political  blunders.  When 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  came  to  Italy  to  conquer  Naples 
Piero  dedded  to  assist  the  latter  kingdom,  although  the 
traditional  sympathies  of  the  people  were  for  the  French 
king,  and  when  Charles  entered  Florentine  territory  and  captured 
Sarzana,  Piero  went  to  his  camp  and  asked  pardon  for  oppos- 
ing him.  The  king  demanded  the  cession  of  Pisa,  L^iorn  and 
other  towns,  which  Piero  granted,  but  on  returning  to  Florence 
on  the  8th  of  November  1494  he  found  the  opposition  greatly 
strengthened  and  his  popularity  forfeited,  especially  when  the 
news  of  his  disgraceful  cessions  to  Charles  became  known.  He 
was  refused  admittance  to  the  palace,  and  the  people  began  to 
shout  "  Popolo  e  libertil"  in  opposition  to  the  Medicean  cry  of 
"Palle,  Pallet "  (from  the  Medid  arms).  With  a  small  escort 
he  fled  from  the  city,  followed  soon  after  by  his  brother  Giovanni. 

That  same  day  Pisa  rose  in  revolt  against  the  Florcn-   

tines,  and  was  occupied  by  Charles.  The  expulsion  of  o/ia* 
the  Medid  produced  some  disorder,  but  Piero  Capponi  Me^u 
(q.vJ)  and  other  prominent  dtizens  succeeded  in  *'^*'*» 
keeping  the  peace.  Ambassadors,  one  of  whom  was  Savonarola, 
were  sent  to  treat  with  the  French  king,  but  no  agreement  was 
arrived  at  until  Charles  entered  Florence  on  the  X7th 
of  November  at  the  head  of  13,000  men.  In  spite  of 
thdr  French  sympathies  the  dtizens  were  indignant  at 
the  seizure  of  Sarzana,  and  while  they  gave  the  king 
a  splendid  welcome,  they  did  not  like  his  attitude  of  conqueror. 
Charles  was  impressed  with  the  wealth  and  refinement  of  the 
dtizens,  and  above  all  with  the  solid  fortress-like  appearance  of 
thdr  palaces.  The  signory  appointed  Picro  Capponi,  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  patriotism,  and  experienced  in  diplomacy, 
the  gonfaloniere  Francesco  Valori,  the  Dominican  Giorgio 
Ve^ucd,  and  the  jurisconsult  and  diplomatist  Domenioo  Bonsi, 
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syndics  to  conduct  tht  negotiations  with  the  French  king. 
Charies's  demands  by  no  means  pleased  the  citizens,  and  the 
arrogance  and  violence  of  his  soldiers  led  to  riots  in  which  they 
wex«  asssiiled  with  stones  in  the  narrow  streets.  When  the  king 
began  to  hint  at  the  recall  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  whose  envoys  had 
gained  his  ear,  the  signory  ordered  the  citizens  to  be  ready  to 
fly  to  arms.  The  proposal  was  drc^ped,  but  Charles  demanded 
an  immense  sum  of  money  before  he  would  leave  the  city;  long 
discussions  followed,  and  when  at  last  he  presented  an  insolent 
ultimatum  the  ^ndics  refused  to  accept  it.  The  king  said  in 
a  threatening  tone,  "Then  we  shall  sound  our 
trumpets,"  whereupon  Capponi  tore  up  the  document 
in  his  f aee-and  replied,  "  And  we  shall  ring  our  bells." 
The  kingi  realizing  what  street  fighting  in  Florence  would  mean, 
at  once  came  to  terms;  he  contented  himself  with  120,000 
florins,  agreeing  to  assume  the  title  of  "  Protector  and  Restorer 
of  the  liberty  of  Florence,"  and  to  give  up  the  fortresses  he  had 
taken  within  two  years,  unless  his  expedition  to  Naples  should 
be  concluded  sooner;  the  Medici  were  to  remain  banished,  but 
the  price  on  their  heads  was  withdrawn.  But  Charles  would  not 
depart,  a  fact  which  caused  perpetual  disturbance  in  the  city, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  aSth  of  November,  after  an  exhortation 
by  Savonarola  whom  he  greatly  respected,  that  he  left  Florence. 
It  was  now  intended  to  re-establish  the  government  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  republican  institutions,  but  it  was  found  that 
iStzty  years  of  Medici  nde  had  reduced  them  to  mere 
shadows,  and  the  condition  of  the  government,  largely 
controlled  by  a  balia  of  20  accoppiatori  and  frequently 
disturbed  by  the  summoning  of  the  'parlametUo,  was 
utterly  chaotic.  Consequently  men  talked  of  nothing  save  of 
changing  the  constitution,  but  unfortunately  there  was  no  longer 
an  upper  class  accustomed  to  public  affairs,  while  the  lower  class 
was  thoroughly  demoralized.  Many  proposals  were  made,  none 
of  them  of  practical  value,  imUl  Savonarola,  who  had 
I  already  made  a  reputation  as  a  moral  reformer,,  began 
his  famous  series  of  political  sermons.  In  the  prevailing 
confusion  the  people  turned  to  him  as  their  only  hope, 
and  gradually  a  new  government  was  evolved,  each  law  being 
enacted  as  the  result  of  his  exhortations.  A  Greater  Council 
empowered  to  appoint  magistrates  and  pass  laws  was  formed, 
to  which  all  citizens  ne/^'  di  specchio  (who  had  paid  their  taxes) 
and  bentficiati  {tje,  who  had  sat  in  one  of  the  higher  magistracies 
or  whose  fathers,  grandfathers,  or  great-grandfathers  bad  done 
so)  were  eligible  U^ether  with  certain  others.  There  were  3200 
such  citizens,  and  they  sat  one-third  at  a  time  for  six  months. 
The  Greater  Council  was  to  elect  another  council  of  80  citizens 
over  forty  years  old,  also  to  be  changed  every  six  months;  this 
body,  which  the  signory  must  consult  once  a  week,  together 
with  the  colleges  and  the  signory  itself,  was  to  appoint 
ambassadors  and  commissaries  of  war,  and  deal  with  other 
confidential  matters.  The  system  of  forced  loans  was  abolished 
and  a  10%  tax  on  real  property  introduced  in  its  stead,  and  a 
law  of  amnesty  for  political  offenders  enacted.  Savonarola 
also  proposed  a  court  of  appeal  for  criminal  and  political  crimes 
tried  by  the  OM;  di  guardia  e  baUa;  this  too  was  agreed  to,  but 
the  ri^t  of  appeal  was  to  be,  not  to  a  court  as  Savonarola 
suggested,  but  to  the  Greater  Council,  a  fact  which  led  to  grave 
abuses,  as  judicial  appeals  b<;came  subject  to  party  passions. 
The  pariamenti  were  abolished  and  a  monte  di  pictd  to  advance 
money  at  reasonable  interest  was  created.  But  in  spite  of 
Savonarola's  popularity  there  was  a  party  called  the  Bigi 
(greys)  who  intrigued  secretly  in  favour  of  the  return  of  the 
Medici,  while  the  men  of  wealth,  called  the  Arrabbiati,  although 
they  hated  the  Medici,  were  even  more  openly  opposed  to  the 
actual  regime  and  desired  to  set  up  an  aristocratic  oligarchy. 
The  adherents  of  Savonarola  were  called  the  Piagnoni,  or 
snivellers,  while  the  Neutrali  changed  sides  frequently. 

A  league  between  the  pope,  the  emperor,  Venice  and  Spain 
having  been  made  against  Charles  VIII.,  the  latter  was  forced 
to  return  to  France.  On  his  way  back  he  passed  through 
Florence,  and,  although  the  republic  had  refused  to  join  the 
league,  it  believed  itself  in  danger,  as  Piero  de'  Medici  was  in  the 


king's  train.  Savonarola  was  again  sent  to  the.  French  camp, 
and  his  eloquence  turned  the  king  from  any  idea  he  may  have 
had  of  reinstating  the  Medici.  At  the  same  time 
Charles  violated  his  promise  by  giving  aid  to  the  Pisans 
in  their  revolt  against  Florence,  and  did  not  restore  the  Cbwrita 
other  fortresses.  After  the  French  had  abandoned  ^"^ 
Italy,  Piero  de'  Medici,  encouraged  by  the  league,  enlisted  a 
number  of  mercenaries  and  marched  on  Florence,  but  the 
citizens,  fired  by  Savonarola's  enthusiasm,  flew  to  arms  and 
prepared  for  an  energetic  resistance;  oaring  to  Piero's  incapacity 
and  the  exhaustion  of  his  funds  the  expedition  came  to  nothing. 
At  the  same  time  the  conditions  of  the  city  were  not  prosperous; 
its  resources  were  strained  by  the  sums  paid  to  Charles  and  by 
the  war;  its  credit  was  shaken,  its  trade  paralysed,  famine  and 
plague  visited  the  city,  and  the  war  to  subjugate  Pisa  was  pro- 
ceeding unsatisfactorily.  Worse  still  was  the  death  in  1496  of 
one  of  its  ablest  and  most  disinterested  statesmen,  Piero  CapponL 
The  league  now  attacked  Florence,  for  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
hated  Savonarola  and  was  determined  to  destroy  jugjtg^^gf 
the  republic,  so  as  to  reinstate  the  Medid  temporarily  vi. 
and  prepare  the  way  for  his  own  sons;  the  Venetians  y*"** 
and  Imperialists  besieged  Leghorn,  and  there  was  '*"'**^*' 
great  misery  in  Fbrcnce.  All  this  decreased  Savonarola's 
popularity  to  some  extent,  but  the  enemy  having  been  beaten 
at  Leghorn  and  the  league  being  apparently  on  the  point  of 
breaking  up,  the  Florentines  took  courage  and  the  friar's  party 
was  once  more  in  the  ascendant.  Numerous  processions  were 
held,  Savonarola's  sermons  against  corruption  and  vice  seemed 
to  have  temporarily  transformed  the  citizens,  and  the  carnival 
of  X497  remained  famous  for  the  burning  of  the  "  vanities  "  (f.«. 
indecent  books  and  pictures  and  carnival  masks  and  costumes). 
The  friar's  sermons  against  ecclesiastical  corruption,  and  especi- 
ally against  the  pope,  resulted  in  his  excommunication  by  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  which  he  lost  much  of  his  influence 
and  immorality  spread  once  more.  That  same  year  Piero  made 
another  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Florence.  New  Medici  plots 
having  been  discovered,  Bernardo  del  Nero  and  other  prominent 
citizens  were  tried  and  put  to  death;  but  the  party  hostile 
to  Savonarola  gained  ground  and  had  the  support  of  the 
Franciscans,  who  vrtre  hostile  to  the  Dominican  order.  Pulpit 
warfare  was  waged  between  Savonarola  and  his  opponents,  and 
the  matter  ended  in  his  being  forbidden  to  preach  and  in  a  pro* 
posed  ordeal  by  fire,  which,  however,  never  came  off.  The  pope 
again  and  again  demanded  that  the  friar  be  surrendered  to  him, 
but  without  success,  in  spite  of  his  threats  of  an  interdict  against 
the  city.  The  Piagnoni  were  out  of  power,  and  a  signory  of 
Arrabbiati  having  been  elected  in  1498,  a  mob  of  Savonarola's 
opponents  attacked  the  convent  of  St  Idark  where  he  resided, 
and  he  himself  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  commission 
app>ointed  to  try  him  on  charges  of  heresy  and  treason  was  com- 
posed of  his  enemies,  including  Doffo  Spini,  who  had  j^^  ^^ 
previously  attempted  to  murder  him;  many  irregu-  0xteutioa 
larities  were  committed  during  the  three  trials,  and  otsmvom- 
the  prisoner  was  repeatedly  tortured.  The  outgoing  ^^Jj^, 
signory  secured  the  election  of  another  which  was  of 
their  way  of  thinking,  and  on  the  22nd  of  May  1498  Savonarola 
was  condemned  to  death  and  executed  the  following  day. 

The  pope  having  been  satisfied,  the  situation  in  Florence 
was  less  critical  for  the  moment.  The  war  against  Pisa  was 
renewed,  and  in  1499  the  city  might  have  been  taken  but  for 
the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  Florentine  commander  Paolo  Vitelli, 
who  was  consequently  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  put 
to  death.  Louis  XII.  of  France,  who  now  sent  an  army  into 
Italy  to  conquer  the  Milanese,  obtained  the  support  of  the 
Florentines.  Cesare  Bor^a,  who  had  seized  many  cities  in 
Romagna,  suddenly  demanded  the  reinstatement  of  the  Medici 
in  Florence,  and  the  danger  was  only  warded  off  by  appointing 
him  captain-general  of  the  Florentine  forces  at  a  large  salary 
(1501).  The  weakness  of  the  government  becoming  every 
day  more  apparent,  several  constitutional  changes  were  made, 
and  many  old  institutions,  such  as  that  of  the  podcstd  and 
capitano  dd  popoh,  were  abolished;  finally  in  1502,  in  ordc 
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to  give  more  stability  to  the  government,  the  office  of  gonfaloniere, 
with  the  right  of  proposing  laws  to  the  signory,  was  made  a  life 
^pointment.  The  election  fell  on  Piero  Soderini  (1448-1522), 
^^  an  honest  public-spirited  man  of  no  particular  party, 
sISulaL  ^"^  lacking  in  strength  of  character.  One  useful 
measure  which  he  took  was  the  institution  of  a  national 
militia  at  the  suggestion  of  Niccold  MachiaveUl  (1505).  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Pisan  war  dragged  on  without  much  headway 
being  made.  In  1503  both  Piero  de'  Medici  and  Alexander  VI. 
had  died,  diminating  two  dangers  to  the  republic.  Spain,  who 
was  at  war  with  France  over  the  partition  of  Naples,  helped  the 
Pisans  as  the  enemies  of  Florence,  France's  ally  (1501-1504), 
but  when  the  war  was  over  the  Florentines  were  able  to  lay 
siege  to  Pisa  (1507),  and  in  1509  the  city  was  driven  by  famine 
to  surrender  and  became  a  dependency  of  Florence  once  more. 

Pope  Julius  II.,  after  having  formed  the  league  of  Cambrai 
with  France  and  Spain  against  Venice,  retired  from  it  in  15 10, 
and  raised  the  cry  of  **  Fuori  i  Barbari  "  (out  with  the 
barbarians),  with  a  view  to  expelling  the  French  from 
Italy.  King  Louis  thereupon  proposed  an  oecumenical 
council  so  as  to  create  a  schism  in  the  Church,  and 
demanded  that  it  be  held  in  Florentine  toritory.  After 
some  hesitation  the  republic  agreed  to  the  demand,and  the  council 
was  opened  at  Pisa,  whereupon  the  pope  immediately  placed 
Florence  under  an  interdict.    At  the  request  of  the  Florentines 
the  council  removed  to  Milan,  but  this  did  not  save  them  from 
the  pope's  wrath.    A  Spanish  army  under  Raymundo  de  Cardona 
and  accompanied  by  Cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici  and  his  brother 
Giuliano  entered  the  republic's  territory  and  demanded  xoo,ooo 
florins,  the  dismissal  of  Soderini,  and  the  readmission  of  the 
Medici.    Soderini  offered  to  resign,  but  the  Greater  Council 
supported  him  and  preparations  for  defence  were  made.    In 
August  the  Spaniards  took-  Prato  by  storm  and  committed 
hideous  atrocities  on  the  inhabitants;  Florence  was  in  a  panic, 
a  group  of  the  OUimali,  or  nobles,  forced  Soderini  to  resign  and 
leave  the  city,  and  Cardona's  new  terms  were  accepted,  vix. 
the  readmission  of  the  Medici,  a  fine  of  150,000  florins;  and  an 
^^^       alliance  with  Spain.    On  the  ist  of  September  15x2 
th»  Mtdu  Giuliano  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  and  their  nephew 
(/5/i>.        Lorenzo,  entered  Florence  with  the  Spanish  troops; 
a  parlamento  was  summoned,  and  a  packed  balia 
formed  which  abolished  the  Greater  Cojmgil  and  created  a  con- 
stitution similar  to  that  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.    Giuliano 
became  de  facto  head  of  the  government,  but  he  did  not  pursue 
the  usual  vindictive  policy  of  his  bouse,  although  he  resorted 
to  the  Laurentian  method  of  amusing  the  citizens  with  splendid 
festivities.    In  15x3,  on  the  death  of  Julius  11.,  Giovanni  de' 
Medici  was  elected  pope  as  Leo  X.,  an  event  which  greatly  en- 
hanced  the  importance  of  the  house.    In  March  X514  Giuliano 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lorenzo,  who  was  also  created  duke 
of  Urbino.    At  his  death  in  15 19  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medid  (son 
of  the  Giuliano  murdered  in  the  Pazzi  conspiracy)  took  charge 
of  the  government;  he  met  with  some  opposition  and  had  to 
play  off  the  Ottimati  against  the  Piagnoni,  but  he  did  not  rule 
badly  and  maintained  at  aU  events  the  outward  forms  of  freedom. 
Ini  523  he  was  created  pope  as  Clement  VII.  and  sent  his  relatives 
Ippolito  and  Alessandro,  both  minors  and  bastards,  to  Florence 
under  the  tutorship  of  Cardinal  Silvio  Passerini.    Ippolito  was 
styled  the  Magnifico  and  destined  to  be  ruler  of  the  republic, 
but  Cardinal  Passerini's  regency  proved  most  unpopular,  and  the 
city  was  soon  seething  with  discontent.    Revolts  broke  out  and 
Passerini  showed  himself  quite  unequal  to  coping  with  the 
situation.  The  Ottimati  were  mostly  anti-Medicean,  and  by  X527 
the  position  was  untenable.    When  Filippo  Strozzi,  and  above 
Staoa^      ^  ^  ^^^>  threw  their  influence  in  the  scales  against 
cjviibAia    the  Medici,  and  the  magistrates  declared  for  their  ex- 
oitt0        pulsion  from  power,  Passerini,  Ippolito  and  Alessandro 
left    Florence   (17th  of   May    1527).    A   Coruiglio 
degli  ScelH  was  sunmioned,  and  a  constitution  similar 
to  that  of  Savonarola's  time  was  established.    The  Greater 
Council  was  revived  and  Niccold  Capponi  created  gonfaioniere 
for  a  year.    But  Florence  was  torn  by  factions — the  Ottimati 


who  desired  an  oligarchy,  the  Palleschi  or  Mediceans  who  gener- 
ally supported  them,  the  Adirati  who  <^posed  Capponi  for  his 
moderation,  the  Arrabbiatt  who  were  strongly  anti-Medicean, 
and  the  Popolani  who  <^posed  the  Ottimati.    "  It  is  almost 
impossible  that  a  state  so  disorganized  and  corrupt  as  Fkxence 
then  was  should  produce  men  of  parts  and  character,  but  if  by 
chance  any  such  should  arise  they  would  be  hated  and  perse- 
cuted, thdr  dispositions  would  be  soured  by  indignation,  or  they 
would  be  hunted  from  their  country  or  die  of  grief  "  (Benedette 
Vaichx).    Capponi  did  his  best  to  reform  the  dty  ami  save  the 
situation,  and  while  adopting  Savonarcda's  tone  in  internal 
affairs,  he  saw  the  daiigers  fh  the  foreign  situation,  realizing  th^t 
a  reconciliation  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
would  prove  disastrous  for  Florence,  for  Clement  would  certainly 
seize  the  opportunity  to  reinstate  his  family  in  power.    Having 
been  re-elected  gonfahmcre  in  spite  of  much  opposition  in  1528, 
Capponi  tried  to  niake  peace  with  the  pope,  but  his  oorrespood- 
ence  with  the  Vatican  resulted  in  a  quite  un  justiiied  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  although  acquitted  he  had  to  resign  office  and  leave 
the  dty  for  six  months.    Francesco  Carducd  was  elected  gen- 
falofUere  in  his  place,  and  on  the  29th  of  June  1529  the  p<^  and 
the  emperor  oonduded  a  treaty  by  which  the  huter  agreed  to 
re-establish  the  Medid  in  Florence.    Carducd  made  preparations 
for  a  siege,  but  a  huge  part  of  the  people  were  against  him, 
either  from  Medicean  sympathies  or  fear,  although  the  Frateschi, 
as  the  beh'evers  in  Savonarola's  views  were  called,  supported 
him  strongly.    A  body  called  the  Nate  ddla  MU$Mia,  of  whom 
Michelangelo  Buonarroti  was  a  member,  was  charged  with  the 
defence  of  the  city,  and  Michelangelo  (q.v.)  himself  superintended 
the  strengthening  of  the  fortifications.    A  most  unfortuikate 
choice  for  the  chief  command  of  the  army  was  the  appointment 
of  Malatesta  Baglioni.    In  August  an  imperial  army  under 
Philibert,  prince  of  Orange,  advanced  on  the  dty.    In  Septonber 
Malatesta  surrendered  Perugia,  and  other  dties  fell  before  the 
Imperialists.    All  attempts  to  come  to  terms  with  the  pope  were 
unsuccessful,  and  by  Gk:tober  the  si^e  had  begun. 
Although  alone  against  papacy  and  empire,  the  dtizens    2^6/ 
showed  the  greatest  spirit  and  devotion,  and  were    nonmm 
successful  in  many  sorties.    The  finest  figure  produced 
by. these  events  was  that  of  Francesco  F^rmcdo  (q.v.);  by  his 
detcnce  of  Empoli  he  showed  himself  a  first-class  soldier,  and 
was  appointed  commissioner-general.    He  executed  many  rapid 
marches  and  counter-marches,  assaulting  isolated  bodies  of  the 
enemy  unexpectedly,  and  harassing  them  continually.    But 
Malatesta  was  a  traitor  at  heart  and  hindered  the  defence  of 
the  dty  in  every  way.    Ferrucdo,  who  had  recaptured  Volterra, 
marched  to  Gavinana  above  Pistoia  to  attack  the  ImperiaHsts  in 
the  rear.    A  battle  took  place  at  that  spot  on  the  3rd  of  Aogost, 
but  in  spite  of  Ferrucdo's  heroism  he  was  defeated  and  killed; 
the  prince  of  Orange  also  fell  in  that  desperate  engagement. 
Malatesta  contributed  to  the  defeat  by  preventing  a  simultaneoas 
attack  by  the  besieged.    The  sufferings  from  famine  within  the 
city  were  now  very  great,  and  an  increasingly  large  part  of  the 
people  favoured  surrender.    The  signory,  at  last  xeidizing  that 
Malatesu  was  a  traitor,  dismissed  him;  but  it  was  too  late, 
and  he  now  behaved  as  though  he  were  governor  of  Florence; 
when  the  troops  attempted  to  enforce  the  diCTniwal  he  turxted 
his  guns  on  them.    On  the  9th  of  August  the  signory  saw  that 
all  hope  was  lost  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  Don 
Ferrante  Gonzaga,  the  new  imperial  commander,  •f 
On  the  X2th  the  capitulation  was  signed:  Florence  fS«^ 
was  to  pay  an  indenmity  of  80,000  florins,  the  Medid  ^^*^ 
were  to  be  recalled,  the  emperor  was  to  establish  the  new  govere- 
ment,  "  it  being  understood  that  liberty  is  to  be  preserved." 
Bacdo  Valori,  a  Medicean  who  had  been  in  the  imperialist  camp, 
now  took  charge,  and  the  dty  was  occupied  by  foreign  troops. 
A  parlamento  was  summoned,  the  usual  pad^  baUa  created,  and 
all  opposition  silenced.  The  dty  was  given  over  to  Pope  Clement, 
who,  disregarding  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  luui  C^jdocd 
and  Girolaftai  (the  last  gonfalottiere)  hanged,  and  established 
Alessandro  de'  Medid,  the  natural  son  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino, 
as  head  of  the  republic  on  the  5th  of  July  X53r.    The  next  year 
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the  stgooiy  was  abolished,  Alessandro  created  gonfaloniert  for 
life,  and  his  lordship  made  hereditary  in  his  family  by  imperial 
patent.  Thus  Florence  lost  her  liberty,  and  came  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  duchy  (afterwards  grand-duchy) of  Tuscany  (see  Tuscany). 
.  The  Medid  dynasty  ruled  in  Tuscany  until  the  death  of  Gian 
Gastone  in  1737,  when  the  grand-duchy  was  assigned  to  Francis, 
duke  of  Lorraine.  But  it  was  governed  by  a  regen^ 
until  1753,  when  it  was  conferred  by  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa  on  his  son  Peter  Leopold.  During  the 
Napoleonic  wars  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  IIL  of 
Habsbu^-Lorraine  was  driven  ^m  the  throne,  and  Tuscany 
was  annexed  to  the  French  empire  in  x8o8.  In  1809  Florence 
was  made  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  but  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  in  18x4  Ferdinand  was  reinstated.  He  died  in  1833, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Leopold  IL  In  1848  there  was  a  liberal 
revolutionary  movement  in  Florence,  and  Leopold  granted  a 
constitution.  But  civil  disorders  followed,  and  in  1849  Uie  grand- 
duke  returned  under  an  Austrian  escort.  In  1859,  after  the 
Franco-Italian  victories  over  the  Austrians  in  LomlMirdy,  by  a 
bloodless  revolution  in  Florence  Leopold  was  expelled  and 
Tuscany  annexed  to  the  Sardinian  kingdom. 

In  x86$  Florence  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy/ 
but  after  the  occupation  of  Rome  in  1870  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  the  capital  was  transferred  to  the  Eternal  City 

(X871). 

BiBLiocaAPRY.— The  best  complete  history  of  Florence  is  Gtno 
Capponi't  Sloria  ddia  ReptOMica  d%  Pirenxe  (a  vols..  Florence,  1875), 
which  although  defective  as  regards  the  earliest  times  is  a  standara 
work  baied  on  original  authonties;  also  F.  T.  Perrena,  HisUnn  de 
Florence  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1877-1890).  For  the  eariy  period  see 
PasQttale  VttUri's  /  Primi  Due  SecoUddla  s$ona  di  FtrmstTEng.  ed.. 
London,  1894),  and  R.  Davidsohn's  Cesckichte  der  Stadt'Pioretu 
(BcrUn.  1896):  P.  Villari's  Smanarola  (English  ed.,  London,  1896)  is 
invaluable  tor  the  period  during  which  the  friar's  personality  domin- 
ated Florence,  and  his  MackiaHtUi  (English  ed.,  London.  1893)  must 
be  also  consulted,  especially  for  the  development  of  pdtucal  theories. 
Among  the  English  histories  of  Florence,  Napier's  Phrentine  History 
(6  vols..  Loiidon,i846-i8A7)  and  A.TroUope'8  History  of  Ike  Common^ 
wealth  of  Florenu  (4  vols.,  London.  1865)  are  not  without  vdue 
althougn  out  <^  date.  Francis  Hyett's  Florence  (London,  1903)  is 
more  recent  and  compendious;  tne  author  is  somewhat  Medicean 
in  his  views,  and  frequently  inaocurate.  For  the  later  history.  A. 
von  Reumont's  Gesckickte  von  Toscana  (Gotha,  1876-1877}  is  one 
of  the  best  works.  There  is  a  lam  number  of  small  treatises  and 
compendiaof  Florentine  history  01  the  guide-book  description.  See 
also  the  bibliographies  in  Medici,  machiavelli,  Savonarola, 
TOSCANY,  &c  (L.  V.*) 

FLORB,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to 
Portugal,  and  forming  part  of  the  Azores  archipdago.  Pop. 
(1900)  8x37;  area,  S7  sq.  m.  Flores  and  the  adjacent  isdand 
of  Corvo  (pop.  806;  area,  7  sq.  m.)  constitute  the  westernmost 
group  of  the  Azores,  and  seem  but  impexfectly  to  belong  to  the 
archipeUigo,  from  the  rest  of  which  they  are  widdy  severed. 
They  lie  also  out  of  the  usual  track  of  navigators;  but  to  those 
who,  missing  their  course,  are  led  thither,  Flores  affords  good 
shelter  in  its  numerous  bays.  Its  poultry  is  excellent:  and  the 
cattle  are  numerous,  but  smalL  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
abundance  of  the  flowers  that  find  shelter  in  its  deep  ravines.  Its 
capita]  is  Santa  Crux  das  Flores  (3347).  In  1591  Flores  was  the 
station  of  the  English  fleet  before  the  famous  sea  fight  between 
Sir  R.  Grenville's  ship  "  Revepge  "  and  a  Spani3h  fleet  of  53 
vessels.    See  A20KE8. 

FLORES,  an  island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  a  member  of 
the  chain  extending  east  of  Java.  Itslength  is  3  34  m.,  its  greatest 
breadth  37  m.,  and  its  area  5850  sq.  m.  The  existence  of  slate, 
dialk,  and  sandstone,  eruptive  rock,  vdcanoes  and  heights 
stretdung  west  and  east,  indicates  a  similar  structure  to  that  of 
the  other  islands  of  the  chain.  Several  volcanoes  are  active. 
Among  the  loftier  summits  are,  on  the  south  coast,  Gunong 
Kokka  (7940ft.)  and  Keo  (6560  ft.);  with  the  lesser  but  con- 
stantly active  Gunong  Api,  forming  a  pem'nsula;  and  at  the 
south-east,  Lobetobi  (7x30  ft.).  The  thickly  wooded  interior 
is  little  explored.  The  coasU  have  deep  bays  and  extensive 
rounded  gulfs,  where  are  situated  the  principal  villages  (Jkan^- 
pongs).  On  the  north  coast  are  Ban,  Reo,  Maumer  and  Geliting; 
on  the  east,  Larantuka;  and  on  the  south,  Sikka  and  Endeh. 


The  rivers,  known  only  at  their  mouths,  seem  to  be  unnavigaUe. 
The  mean  temperature  is  77*  to  So**  F.,  and  the  yearly  rainfall 
43  to  47  in.  For  administrative  purposes  the  Island  is  divided 
into  West  Flores  (Mangerai),  attached  to  the  goverxmicnt 
of  Celebes,  and  Middle  and  East  Flores  (Larantuka  and  depend- 
encies), attached  to  the  residency  of  Timor.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  350,000.  The  people  live  by  trade,  fishing, 
salt-making,  shipbuilding,  and  the  cultivation  of  rice,  maize, 
and  pakns  in  the  plain,  but  there  is  little  industry  or  commerce. 
Some  edible  birds'  nests,  rice,  sandalwood  and  cinnamon  are 
exported  to  Celebes  and  elsewhere.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
coast-districts  are  mainly  of  Malay  origin.  The  aborigines, 
who  occupy  the  interior,  are  of  Papuan  stock.  Th^  are  tall 
and  well-built,  with  dark  or  black  skins.  The  hair  is  frizzly. 
They  are  pure  savages;  their  only  religion  is  a  kind  of  nature- 
worship.  They  consider  the  earth  holy  and  invidable;  thus 
in  severe  droughts  they  only  dig  the  river-beds  for  water  as  a 
last  resource.  Portugal  claimed  certain  portjons  of  the  island 
until  1859. 

FU>REZ,  ENRIQUE  (X70X-X 773)1,  .Spanish  historian,  was 
bom  at  VaUadolid  on  the  X4th  of  Februaiy  x  701.  In  his  fifteenth 
year  he  entered  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  was  afterwards 
professor  of  theology  at  the  university  of  AlcaJa,  and  published 
a  Cursus  ikeohgiae  in  five  volumes  (i  733-1 738).  He  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  historical  studies.  Of  these  the  first-fruit 
was  his  Clave  Historial,  a  work  of  the  same  class  as  the  French 
Art  de  verifier  let  dates,  and  preoding  it  by  several  years.  It 
'appeared  in  1743,  and  passed  through  many  editions.  In  1747 
was  published  the  first  volume  of  EspaHaSagradafteairogeoirafico- 
kistorico  de  la  Igtesia  de  Espafta,  a  vast  compilation  61  Spanish 
ecclesiastical  history  which  obtained  a  European  reputation, 
and  of  which  twenty-nine  volxmies  appeared  In  the  author's 
lifetime.  It  was  continued  after  his  death  by  Manuel  Risco 
and  others,  and  further  additions  have  been  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  Spanish  government.  The  whole  work  in  fifty-one  volumes 
was  published  at  Madrid  (X747-X886).  Its  value  is  considerably 
increased  by  the  insertion  of  andent  chronides  and  document's 
not  easily  accessible  elsewhere.  Flores  was  a  good  numismatist, 
and  published  Medallas  de  las  Colonial  in  3  vols.  (1757-1758),  of 
which  a  third  volume  appeared  in  x  7  73.  His  last  work  was  the 
Memorias  de  las  reynas  Catolieas,  2  vols.  (1770).  Florez  led  a 
retired,  studious  and  unambitious  life,  and  died  at  Madrid 
on  the  30th  of  August  X773. 

See  F.  Mendez,  Notieia  de  la  vida  y  escritos  de  Henrique  Flore* 
(Madrid,  1780). 

FU>RIAN,  SAINT,  a  martyr  honoured  in  Upper  Austria.  In 
the  8th  century  Puoche  was  mentioned  as  the  place  of  his  tomb, 
and  on  the  site  was  built  the  celebrated  monastery  of  canons 
regular,  St  Florian,  which  still  exists.  His  Acta  are  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  but  devoid  of  historical  value.  Their  substance 
is  borrowed  from  the  Acta  of  St  Irenaeus  of  Sirmium.  The  cult 
of  St  Florian  was  introduced  into  Poland,  together  with  the 
relics  of  the  saint,  which  were  brought  thither  in  1183  by  Giles, 
bishop  of  Modena.  Casimir,  duke  of  Poland,  dedicated  a  church 
at  Cracow  to  him.  He  is  represented  in  various  ways,  espedally 
as  a  warrior  holding  in  his  hand  a  vessd  from  which  he  pours 
out  flames.  His  protection  is  often  sought  against  fire.  His 
day  in  the  calendar  is  the  4th  of  May. 

See  i4cto  Sanctorum,  May.  i.  461-467;  B.  Krusch,  Scripiores  rerum 
iierorinncarum,  iii.  65-68;  C.  Cahicr,  Caraciiristiques  des  saints, 
p,  490  (Paris,  1867).  (H.  Db.) 

FLORIAN,  JEAN  PIERRE  CLARIS  DE  (1755-1794),  French 
poet  and  romance  writer,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  March  1755  at 
the  ch&teau  of  Florian,  near  Sauve,  in  the  department  of  Gard. 
His  mother,  a  Spanish  lady  named  Gflette  de  Salgues,  died  when 
he  was  quite  a  child.  H^  unde  and  guardian,  the  marquis  of 
Florian,  who  had  married  a  niece  of  Voltaire,  introduced  him  at 
Feraey  and  in  1768  he  became  page  at  Anet  in  the  household  of 
the  duke  of  Penthidvre,  who  remained  his  friend  throughout  his 
life.  Having  studied  for  some  time  at  the  artillery  school  at 
Bapaume  he  obtained  from  his  patron  a  captain's  commission 
in  a  dragoon  regiment,  and  in  this  capadty  it  is  said  be  displayed 
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a  boisterous  behaviour  quite  incongruous  with  the  gentle, 
meditative  character  of  his  works.  On  the  outbreak  <^  the 
French  Revolution  he  retired  to  Sceauz,  but  he  was  soon  dis- 
covered and  imprisoned;  and  though  his  imprisonment  was  short 
he  survived  his  release  only  a  few  months,  dying  on  the  15th 
of  September  1794. 

Florian's  first  literary  efforts  were  comedies;  his  verse  epbtle 
Voltaire  et  le  serfdu  Mont  Jura  and  an  eclogue  Ruih  were  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy  in  1782  and  1784  respectively.  In 
1782  also  he  produced  a  one-act  prose  comedy,  Le  Bon  Mtnage^ 
and  in  the  next  year  CalaUe,  a  romantic  tale  in  imitation  of  the 
Calalea  of  Cervantes.  Other  short  tales  and  comedies  followed, 
and  in  1 786  appeared  Numa  Pinnpilius,  an  undisguised  imitation 
of  F^nelon's  TiUmague.  In  1788  he  became  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  published  EstetUt  a  pastoral  of  the  same 
class  as  Galatie.  Another  romance,  Gonzalve  de  Cordtme,  pre- 
ceded by  an  historical  notice  of  the  Moors,  appeared  in  1791, 
and  his  famous  collection  of  Fables  in  1 79a.  Among  his  posthum- 
ous works  are  La  Jeunesse  de  Phrian,  ou  Mimoires  d'un  jcune 
Espapiol  (1807),  and  an  abridgment  (1799)  of  Don  Quixote^ 
which,  though  far  from  being  a  correct  representation  of  the 
original,  had  great  and  merited  success. 

Florian  imitated  Salomon  Gessner,  the  Swiss  idyllist,  and  his 
style  has  all  the  artificial  delicacy  and  sentimentality  of  the 
Gessnerian  schooL  Perhaps  the  nearest  example  of  the  class 
in  Eni^h  literature  is  afforded  by  John  Wilson's  (Christopher 
North's)  LigjUs  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life.  Among  the  best 
of  his  fables  are  reckoned  "  The  Monkey  showing  the  Magic 
Lantern,"  "  The  Blind  Man  and  the  Paralytic,"  and  "  The 
Monkeys  and  the  Leopard." 

The  best  edition  of  Florian's  (Euores  computes  appeared  in  Paris 
in  16  volumes,  1830^  his  (Euores  inidites  in  4  volumes,  1834. 

See  "  Vie  de  Flonan,"  by  L.  F.  Jauffret.  prefixed  to  his  (Eteores 
fnslkwnes  (1803);  A.  J.  N.  de  RosnY.  Vie  de  Florian  (Paris,  An  V.); 
Sainte-Beuve,  Causenesdulwndi,  t.  lii.:  A.  de  Montvaillant,  Florian, 
sa  vie,  ses  emores  (1879) ;  and  Lettres  de  Florian  d  Mme  de  la  Briche, 
published,  with  a  notice  by  the  baron  de  Barante  in  M&anies 
published  (1903)  by  the  Soakth  des  bibliophiles  fran^ais. 

FLORIANOPOLIS  (formeriy  DesUrro,  Nossa  Senhora  do 
Desterro  and  Santa  Catharina,  and  still  popularly  known  under 
the  last  designation),  a  city  and  port  of  Brazil  and  the  capital 
of  the  state  of  Santa  Catharina,  on  the  western  or  inside  diore 
of  a  large  island  of  the  same  name,  485  m.  S.S.  W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
in  37**  30'  S.,  48**  30'  W.  Pop.  (1890)  11,400,  including  many 
Germans;  (1902,  estimate)  x6,ooo;  of  the  municipality,  indud- 
ing  a  large  rural  district  and  several  villages  (1890),  30,687. 
The  harbour  is  fcnmed  by  the  widening  of  the  strait,  separating 
the  island  from  the  mainland,  which  is  nearly  3  m.  wide  at  this 
point.  It  is  approached  by  narrow  entrances  from  the  N.  and 
S.,  which  are  defended  by  small  forts.  The  island  is  mountainous 
and  wooded,  and  completely  shelters  the  harbotir  from  easterly 
storms.  The  surroundings  are  highly  picturesque  and  tropical 
in  character,  but  the  town  itself  is  poorly  built  and  unattractive. 
Its  public  buildings  include  the  president's  official  residence, 
arsenal,  lyceum,  hospital  and  some  old  churches.  The  climate 
is  warm  for  the  latitude,  but  the  higher  elevations  of  the  vicinity 
are  noted  for  their  mild  climate  and  healthfulness.  There  are 
some  German  colonies  farther  up  the  coast  whose  products  find 
a  market  here,  and  a  number  of  small  settlements  along  the 
mainland  coast  add  something  to  the  trade  of  the  town.  The 
more  distant  inland  towns  are  partly  supplied  from  this  point, 
but  difficult  mountain  roads  tend  to  restrict  the  trade  greatly. 
There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  market  produce  with  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  but  the  exports  are  inconsiderable.  Santa  Catharina 
was  formeriy  one  of  the  well-known  whaling  stations  of  the 
South  Atlantic,  and  is  now  a  secondary  military  and  naval 
station. 

The  island  of  Santa  Catharina  was  oripnally  settled  by  the 
Spanish;  Cabeza  de  Vaca  landed  here  in  1542  and  marched 
hence  across  country  to  Asuncion,  Paraguay.  The  Spanish 
failed  to  establish  a  permanent  colony,  however,  and  the  Portu- 
guese took  possession.  The  island  was  captured  by  a  Spanish 
edition  under  Viceroy  Zeballos  in  1777.    A  boundary  treaty 


of  that  same  year  restored  it  to  Portugal.  In  1894  Santa 
Catharina  fell  into  the  possession  of  revolutionists  against  the 
government  of  President  Floriano  Peixoto.  With  the  coJlapse 
of  the  revolution  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  govenmient  foiroes, 
and  its  name  was  then  changed  to  Florian<^Iis  in  honour  of  the 
president  of  the  republic 

FLORIDA,  the  most  southern  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
situated  between  24"  30'  and  31^  N.  lat.  and  79**  48'  and  87"  38' 
W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Georgia  and  Alabama,  £.  fay  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Strait  of  Florida,  which  •q)arates  it 
from  Cuba,  and  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  W.  by  Alabama 
and  the  Gulf.  The  Florida  Keys,  a  chain  of  islands  extending 
in  a  general  south-westerly  direction  from  Biscayne  Bay,  are 
included  in  the  state  boundaries,  and  the  dty  of  Key  West,  on 
an  island  of  the  same  name,  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Monroe 
county.  The  total  area  of  the  state  is  58,666  sq.  m.,  of  which 
3805  sq.  m.  are  water  surface.  The  coast  line  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  state,  extending  472  m.  on  the  Atlantic  and  674  m. 
on  the  Gulf  Coast. 

The  peculiar  outline  of  Florida  gives  it  the  name  of  "  Peninsula 
State."  The  average  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  state  above 
the  sea-level  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  state  except  T^tiiciap*^ 
but  there  is  not  the  monotony  of  unbroken  levd  which  descrip- 
tions and  maps  often  suggest.  The  N.W.  portion  of  the  state 
b,  topographically,  similar  to  south-eastern  Alabama,  being  a 
rolling,  hilly  country;  the  eastern  section  is  a  part  of  the  Atlantic 
coastal  phdn;  the  western  coast  line  is  less  regular  than  the 
eastern,  being  indented  by  a  number  of  bays  and  harbours, 
the  largest  of  which  are  Charlotte  Harbour,  Tampa  Bay  and 
Pensacola  Bay.  Along  much  of  the  western  coast  and  along 
neariy  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  extends  a  line  of  land 
reefo  and  narrow  islands,  endosing  shaDow  and  narrow  bodies 
of  water,  such  as  Indian  river  and  Lake  Worth — called  rivers, 
lakes,  lagoons,  bays  and  harbours.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
state  there  is  a  ridge,  extending  N.  and  S.  and  forming  a  divide, 
separating  the  streams  of  the  east  coast  from  those  of  the  west. 
Its  highest  devation  above  sea-lcvd  is  about  300  ft.  The  central 
region  is  remarkable  for  its  large  number  of  lakes,  approximatdy 
30,000  between  Gainesville  in  Alachua  county,  and  Lake  (Hiee- 
chobee.  They  are  due  largdy  to  sinkholes  or  depressions  caused 
by  solution  of  the  limestone  of  the  re^on.  Many  of  the  lakes 
are  connected  by  subterranean  channels,  and  a  change  in  the 
surface  of  one  lake  is  often  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
surface  of  another.  By  far  the  largest  of  these  lakes,  nearly 
all  of  them  shallow,  is  Lake  Okeechobee,  a  body  of  water  about 
1250  sq.  m.  in  area  and  almost  uniformly  shallow,  its  depth 
sddom  being  greater  than  15  ft.  Caloosahatchee  river,  flowing 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  near  Charlotte  Harbour,  is  its  piindpal 
outlet.  Among  the  other  lakes  are  Orange,  Crescent,  George 
Weir,  Harris,  Eustis,  Apopka,  TohopckaUga,  Kissimmee  and 
Istokpoga.  The  chief  featureof  the  southern  portionof  thestate 
is  the  Everglades  (q.v.),  the  term  "Everglade  State"  being 
popxilarly  applied  to  Florida.  Within  the  state  there  are  many 
swamps,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  in  the 
S.  adjoining  the  Everglades  on  the  W.,  and  Okefinokee  Swamp, 
extending  from  Georgia  into  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  drainagje  of  tne  state  b  the  large  number 
of  suDtemnean  streams  and  of  springs,  always  found  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  limestone  regions.  Some  of  them  are  of  ereat  siae. 
Silver  Spring  and  Blue  Spnng  in  Marion  county,  Blue  firing  and 
Orange  City  Mineral  Spring  in  Volusia  county,  Chipola  Spriiw  near 
Marianna  in  Jackson  county^  Espiritu  Santo  Spnng  near  l^mpa 
in  Hillsboro  county.  Magnolia  Spriiu:s  in  Clay  county,  Suwanee 
Springs  in  Suwanee  county.  White  Sulphur  ^rines  in  Hamilton 
county,  the  Wekiva  Springs  in  Orange  county,  and  Wakulla  Spring. 
Newport  Sulphur  Spnng  and  Panacea  Mineral  Spring  in  Wakulla 
county  are  the  most  noteworthy.  Many  of  the  ^xinga  nave  curative 
properties,  one  of  them,  the  Green  Cove  Spnng  in  Clay  county, 
discharging  about  3000  gallons  of  sulphuretted  water  pa-  minute. 
Not  far  from  St  Augustine  a  spring  bursts  through  the  sea  itself  with 
such  force  that  the  ocean  breakers  roll  back  from  it  as  from  a  sunken 
reef.  The  springs  often  merge  into  lakes,  and  lake  systems  arc 
usually  the  sources  of  the  riven.  Lake  George  bdng  tm  prindpal 
source  of  the  St  Johns,  and  Lake  Kissimmee  of  the  Kiasimmre, 
while  a  number  of  smaller  lakes  are  the  source  of  the  Oklawaha,  1 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Flondian  rivers. 
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Of  the  riven  the  most  important  are  the  St  Johns,  which 
flows  N.  from  ahout  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  empties  into 
the  Atlantic  a  short  distance  below  Jacksonville,  and  is  navigable 
for  about  350  m.  from  its  mouth,  the  Withlacoochee,  flowing 
in  a  general  north-westerly  direction  from  its  source  in  the  N.E. 
part  of  Polk  county,  and  forming  near  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  the  boundary  between  Levy  and  Citrus  counties,  and 
four  rivers,  the  Escambia,  the  Choctawatchee,  the  Apalachicola, 
and  the  Suwanee,  having  their  sources  in  other  states  and 
traversing  the  north-western  part  of  Florida.  On  account  of 
its  sand  reefs,  the  east  coast  has  not  so  many  harbours  as  the 
west  coast.  The  most  important  harbours  are  at  Femandina, 
St  Augustine,  and  Miami  on  the  E.  coast,  and  at  Tampa,  Key 
West  and  Pcnsacola  on  the  W.  coast. 

The  toils  of  Florida  have  sand  as  a  common  tngiedient.'  They 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  the  pine  lands,  which  often  have 
a  surface  of  dark  vegetable  mould,  under  which  is  a  sandy  loam 
resting  on  a  substratum  of  clay,  marl  or  limestone — areas  of  such 
soil  are  found  throughout  the  state;  the  "  hammocks,"  which  have 
soil  of  similar  ingredients  and  are  interspersed  with  the  pine  lands — 
large  areas  of  this  soil  occur  in  Levy,  Alachua,  Citrus.  Hernando. 
Pasco.  Gadsden,  Leon,  Madison,  Jefferson  and  Jackson  counties; 
and  the  alluvial  swamp  lands,  chiefly  in  E.  and  S.  Florida,  the  richest 
class,  which  require  drainage  to  fit  them  for  cultivaticm. 

As  regards  climate  Florida  may  be  divided  into  three  more 
or  less  distinct  zones.  North  and  west  of  a  line  passing  through 
Cedar  Keys  and  Femandina  the  climate  is  distinctly  "  southern," 
similar  to  that  of  the  Gulf  states;  from  this  line  to  another 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Caloosahatchee  to  Indian 
river  inlet  the  climate  is  semi-tropical,  and  is  well  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  oranges;  S.  of  this  the  climate  is  sub-tropical, 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  pineapples.  Since  the  semi- 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  zones  are  nearer  the  course  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  are  swept  by  the  trade  winds,  their  tempera- 
tures are  more  uniform  than  those  of  the  zones  of  southern 
climate;  indeed,  the  extremes  of  heat  (103"  F.)  and  cold  (i^**  F.) 
are  felt  in  the  region  of  southern  climate.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  state  is  70-8**  F.,  greater  in  the  sub-tropical 
than  in  the  other  climate  zones,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  is  in 
general  warmer  than  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  rainfall  averages 
5  2  09  in.  per  annum.  On  account  of  its  warm  climate,  Florida 
has  many  resorts  for  health  and  pleasure,  which  are  c^>ecially 
popular  in  the  season  from  January  to  April;  the  more 
important  are  St  Augustine,  Ormond,  Daytona,  Palm  Beach, 
Miami,  Tampa,  White  Springs,  Hampton  Springs,  Worthington 
Springs  and  Orange  Springs. 

No  metals  have  ever  been  discovered  in  Florida.  The  principal 
minerals  are  rock  phosphate  and  (recently  more  important)  land  and 
river  pebble  phosphate,  found  in  scattered  deposits  in  a  belt  on  the 
"  west  coast  about  30  m.  wide  and  extending  from  Tallahassee  to 
Lake  Okeechobee.  The  centre  of  the  quarries  is  Dunnellon  in 
Marion  county,  and  pebble  phosphate  is  found  in  Hillsboro,  Polk, 
Dc  Soto,  Osccob,  Citrus  and  Hernando  counties.  Although  the 
economic  value  of  the  phosphate  deposits  was  first  realixcd  about 
1889.  between  1894  and  1907  Florida  produced,  each  year,  more 
than  half  ot  all  the  phos{>hatc  rock  produced  in  the  whole  United 


States,  the  yield  of  Florida  (i.^57>365  long  tons)  in  1907  being 
valued  at  $6,577,757;  that  of  the  whole  country  at  |lo,6S3,u8. 
Florida  is  also  the  principal  source  in  the  United  States  for  fuller's 


earth,  a  deposit  of  which,  near  Quincy,  was  first  discovered  in  1803; 
and  clay  (including  kaolin)  is  also  mined  to  some  extent.  Otner 
minerals  that  have  been  discovered  but  have  not  been  industrially 
developed  are  gypsum,  lignite  and  cement  rock.  The  lack  of  a 
thorough  Ideological  survey  has  perhaps  prevented  the  disooycry 
of  other  minerals — certainly  it  is  responsible  for  a  late  recognition 
of  the  economic  value  of  the  known  mineral  resources. 

The  flora  of  N.  Florida  is  similar  to  that  of  south-eastern  North 
America ;  that  of  S.  Florida  seems  to  be  a  link  between  the  vegetation 
of  North  America  and  that  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
for  out  of  247  species  of  S.  Florida  that  have  been  examined.  187 
are  common  to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico  and  South  America.  The 
forests  cover  approximately  37,700  sq.  m.,  chiefly  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  including  about  half  of  the  peninsula,  yellow  pine 
being  predominant,  except  in  the  coastal  marsh  lands,  where  cypress, 
found  throughout  the  state,  particularly  abounds.  About  naif  of 
the  varieties  of  forest  trees  in  the  United  States  are  found,  and 

'  Almost  everywhere  limestone  is  the  underlyina  rock,  biit  siliceous 
sands,  brought  out  by  the  Atlantic  rivers  to  tm  N.E.,  are  carried  the 
whole  length  of  the  Florida  coast  by  marine  action. 
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among  the  peculiar  species  pre  the  red  bay  or  *'  Florida  Mahogany, 
sacinwood  and  cachibou,  and  the  Florida  yew  and  savin,  both 
almost  extinct.  The  lumber  industry  is  important:  in  IQ05  the 
total  factory  product  of  lumber  and  timber  was  valued  at 
$102901,650,  and  lumber  and  planing  mill  products  were  valued 
at  flt690>4^5«  In  1900  this  was  the  most  valuable  industry  in 
the  state;  in  1905  it  was  second  to  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 
The  fauna  is  similar  in  general  to  that  of  the  southern  United  States. 
Among  the  animals  are  the  puma,  manatee  (sea  cow),  alligator  and 
crcxxxhle,  but  the  number  ol'  these  has  been  greatly  diminished  by 
hunting.  Ducks,  wild  turkeys,  bears  and  wildcats  (lynx)  are  found, 
but  in  decreasing  numbers. 

The  fisheries  are- very  valuable;  the  total  number  of  species  of 
fish  in  Florida  waters  is  about  600,  and  many  species  found  on 
one  coast  are  not  found  on  the  other.  The  king  fish  and  tarpon  are 
hunted  for  sport,  while  mullet,  shad,  redsnappers,  pompano.  trout, 
sheepshead  and  Spanish  mackerel  are  of  great  economic  value. 
The  sponge  and  oyster  fisheries  are  also  important.  The  total 
product  of  the  fisheries  in  iSK>a  was  valued  at  about  $3,ooo,ooa 

Industry  and  dmmerce:— The  principal  occupation  is  agri- 
culture, in  which  44%  of  the  labouring  population  was  engaged 
in  1900,  but  only  12*6%  of  the  total  land  surface  was  enclosed 
in  farms,  of  which  only  34-6%  was  improved,  and  the  total 
agricultural  product  for  1899  was  valued  at  $i8,309,xo4.  As 
the  number  of  farms  increased  faster  than  the  cultivated  area 
from  1850  to  1900,  the  average  size  of  farms  declined  from  444 
acres  in  xS6o  to  140  in  x88o  and  to  106*9  !n  'XQoo,  the  largest 
class  of  farms  being  those  with  an  acreage  varying  from  ao  to 
50  acres.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  farms,  in  1900,  were 
cultivated  by  their  owners,  but  the  cash  tenantry  system  showed 
an  increase  of  xoo%  since  1890,  being  most  extensively  used 
in  the  cotton  counties.  One-third  of  the  farms  were  operated  by 
negroes,  but  one-h^  of  these  farms  were  rented,  and  the  value 
of  n^ro  farm  property  was  only  one-eighth  that  of  the  entire 
farm  property  of  the  state.  According  to  the  state  census  of 
1905  only  x,6ax,362  acres  were  improved;  of  45,984  farm», 
3x,a33  were  worked  by  whites. 

Fruits  normally  form  the  principal  crop;  the  total  value  for 
1907-8  of  the  fruit  crops  of  the  state  (including  oranges,  lemons, 
limes,  grape-fruit,  bananas,  guavas,  pears,  peaches,  grapes, 
figs,  pecans,  &c.)  was  $6,160,299,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  discovery  of  Florida's 
adaptability  to  the  cultture  of  oranges  about  1875  may  be  taken 
as  the  beginning  of  the  state's  modem  industrial  development. 
But  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winters  of  X887,  X894  anid  1899 
(the  repoK  of  the  Twdfth  Census  which  gives  the  figures  for 
this  year  being  therefore  misleading)  destroyed  three-fourths  of 
the  orange  trees,  and  caused  an  increased  attention  to  stock- 
raising,  and  to  various  agricultural  products.  Orange  cttlture 
has  recovered  much  of  its  importance,  but  it  is  carried  on  in 
the  niore  southern  counties  of  the  state.  The  cultivation  of 
pineapples,  in  sub-tropical  Florida,  is  proving  successful,  the 
product  far  surpassing  that  of  California,  the  only  other  state 
in  the  Union  in  which  pineapples  are  grown.  Grape-fruit,  guavas 
and  lemons  are  also  successfully  produced  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  The  cultivation  of  strawberries  and  vegetables  (cabbage, 
cauliflower,  beets,  beans,  tomatoes,  egg-plant,  cucumbers, 
water-Daelons.  celery,  &c.)  for  northern  markets,  and  of  orchard 
fruits,  especially  pliuns,  pears  and  prunes,  has  likewise  proved 
successfuL  In  1907-8,  according  to  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  total  value  of  vegetable  and  garden  products 
was  $3,928,657.  In  X903,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Indian  corn  ranked 
next  to  fruits  (as  given  in  the  state  reports),  but  its  product 
as  compared  with  that  of  various  other  states  is  um'mportant — 
in  1907  it  amounted  to  7,017,000  bushels  only;  rice  is  the  only 
other  cereal  whose  yield  in  X899  was  greater  than  that  of  1889, 
but  the  Florida  product  was  surpassed  (in  1899)  by  that  of  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Texas;  in  X907  the  produa 
of  rice  in  Florida  (69,000  bushels)  was  less  than  that  of  Texas, 
Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Arkansas  and  Georgia  severally. 
Tobacco  culture,  which  declined  after  i860  on  account  of  the 
competition  of  Cuba  and  Sumatra,  has  revived  since  1885 
through  the  introduction  of  Cuban  and  Sumatran  seed;  the 
product  of  1907  (6,937,500  lb)  was  more  than  six  times  that  of 
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1899,  the  product  in  1899  UttiSfi^^  ^)  beuU(  more  than 
twice  that  of  1889  (470,443  lb),  which  in  tuni  was  more 
than  twenty  times  that  for  1880  (21,182  &>)— the  smallest 
production  recorded  for  many  decades.  In  1907  the  avemge 
farm  price  of  tobacco  was  45  cents  per  tb  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  state.  In  1899,  84%  of  the  product  was  raised  in 
Gadsden  county.  The  sweet  potato  and  pea-nut  cn^  have  also 
become  very  valuable;  on  the  other  hand  the  Census  of  1900 
showed  a  decline  in  acreage  and  production  of  cotton.  In  1907 
the  acreage  (265,000  acres)  was  less  than  in  any  cotton-growing 
state  except  Missouri  and  Virginia*,  the  crop  for  1907- 1908 
was  49,794  bales.  Sea-isbnd  cotton  of  very  high  grade  is  grown 
in  Alachua  county.  The  production  of  sugar,  begun  by  the 
early  Spanish  settlers,  declined,  but  that  of  syrup  increased. 
Pecan  ^uts  are  a  i»omising  crc^,  and  many  groves  were  planted 
after  1905.  In  1900  there  were  more  than  1,900,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  state  unoccupied.  The  low  lands  of  the  South  are 
being  drained  partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  private  companies. 
Irrigation,  introduce4  in  1888  by  the  orange  growers,  has  been 
adopted  by  other  farmers,  especially  the  tobacco-growers  of 
Ga^en  county,  and  so  the  evil  effecU  of  the  droughts,  so  com- 
mon  from  February  to  June,  are  avoided.  The  value  of  farm  pro- 
perty in  the  southern  counties,  which  have  been  developed  very 
recently,  shows  a  steady  increase,  that  of  Hillsboro  county 
surpassing  the  other  counties  of  the  state.  In  1907-3,  according 
to  the  sute  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  total  value  of  all 
field  crops  (cotton,  cereals,  sugar-cane,  hay  and  forage,  sweet 
poUtoes,  &c.)  was  $11,856,340,  and  the  total  value  of  all  farm 
products  (including  live  stock,  $20,8 1 7,804,  poultry  and  products, 
$1,688,433,  and  dairy  products,  $1,728,642)  was  $46,37i,32a 

The  manufactures  of  Florida,  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
states,  are  unimporunt.  Their  product  in  1900  was  more  than  twice 
the  product  in  1890,  and  the  product  in  1905  (from  esublishroenu 
under  the  factory  system  only)  was  $50,298,390,  i«.  47*1% 
greater  than  in  1900.  The  most  important  industries  were  those 
that  depended  upon  the  forests,  their  product  aroountime  to  neariy 
45  %  of  the  entire  manufactured  product  of  the  state.  The  lumber 
and  timber  products  were  valued  in  i^  at  I10.90x.6w,  almost 
twice  their  valuation  in  1800.  and  an  incfeaac  of  i-2^  over  the 
product  of  1900.  The  manufacture  of  turpentine  and  rosan.  material 
tor  whkh  is  obuined  from  the  pine  forests,  had  increased  greatly 
in  importance  between  1800  and  1900,  the  product  in  1800  being 
valued  at  only  $191,899,  that  of  1900  at  $6469,605,  and  from  the 
btter  sum  it  increased  in  1905  to  $9,001,905,  an  increase  of  more 
than  one-half.  In  1900  the  state  ranked  second  and  in  1905  first 
oif  all  the  states  <rf  the  country  in  the  value  of  this  product;  in  1905 
the  state's  product  amounted  to  41  -4  %  of  that  of  the  entire  counuy. 
The  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  (almost  entirely  of  ciprs, 
few  cigarettes  being  manufacture),  carried  on  chiefly  by  Cubans 
at  Key  West  and  Tampa,  also  increased  in  importance  between 
1890  and  1900,  the  products  in  the  latter  year  being  valued  at 
$10,735,826,  or  more  than  one-quarter  more  than  in  1890,  and  in 
1905  tnere  was  a  further  increase  of  56-2  %,  the  gross  value  being 
$16,764,276,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  factory  product  of  the 
state.  In  1900  Florida  ranked  fourth  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
among  the  states  of  the  Union,  being  surpassed  by  New  York. 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio;  in  im  it  ranked  third  (after  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania).  Most  of  the  tobacco  uted  b  imported  from 
Cuba,  though,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  production  of  the  sute  has 
greatly  increased  since  1880.  In  the  manufacture  of  fertilixers,  the 
raw  material  for  which  is  derived  from  the  phosphate  beds,  Florida's 
aggregate  product  in  1900  was  valued  at  $500,239,  and  in  1905  at 
$1,590,371,  an  increase  of  217*9%  "^  five  years. 

Florida's  industrial  progress  has  been  mainly  since  the  Gvil 
War,  for  before  that  conflict  a  large  part  of  the  state  was  practi- 
cally undeveloped.  An  important  influence  has  been  the  railways. 
In  1880  the  total  railway  mileage  was  5x8  m.;  in  X890  it  was 
2489  m.;  in  1900, 3255  m.,  and  in  January  1909, 4>oo4'93  m-  The 
largest  system  is  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  lines  of  which  in 
Florida  were  built  or  consolidated  by  H.  B.  PUnt  (1819-X899)  and 
once  formed  a  part  of  the  so-called  "  Plant  System  "  of  railways. 
The  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  is  also  the  product  of  one  man's 
faith  in  the  country,  that  of  Henry  M.  Flagler  (b.  1830).  The 
Seiboard  Air  Line,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  the  Georgia 
Southern  &  Florida  are  the  other  important  railways.  The 
Southern  railway  penetrates  the  state  as  far  as  Jacksonville, 
over  the  tracks  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  A  state  railway 
commission,  whose  xxtembers  are  dcctcd  by  the  people,  has  power 


to  enforce  its  sdwdule  of  freight  rates  exctpt  when  tiich  ratcft 
would  not  pay  the  operating  expenses  of  the  railway.  In  x88> 
the  Florida  East  C^oast  Line  Canal  and  Transportation  Co.  was 
organized  to  develop  a  waterway  from  Jaduonville  to  Biscayne 
Bay  by  connecting  with  canals  the  St  Johns,  Matanaas,  and 
Halifax  rivers.  Mosquito  Lagoon,  Indian  river.  Lake  Worth* 
Hillsboro  river.  New  river,  and  Snake  Creek;  in  X908  ths 
vast  undertaking  was  completed.  The  development  of  marine 
commerce  has  been  retarded  by  unimproved  harbouxs,  but 
Ferxuindina  and  Pensacola  harbours  have  always  been  good. 
Since  X890  much  has  been  done  by  the  natioiud  Government, 
aided  in  many  cases  by  the  local  authorities  and  by  private 
enterprise,  to  improve  the  harbouis  and  to  extend  the  limits 
of  river  navigation.  With  the  increase  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  West  Indies  following  the  Spanish- 
American  War  (1898),  the  business  of  the  prindpal  ports,  notably 
of  Femandina,  Tampa  and  Pensacola,  greatly  incr^sed. 

Populatum. — ^The  population  of  Florida  in  x88o  was  269^3; 
in  X890,  39x,422,  an  increase  of  45' 2%;  <^d  in  1900,  528,542, 
or  a  further  increase  of  35% ;  aiid  in  X905,  by  a  state  census. 
6x4,845;  and  in  X9X0,  752,6x9.  In  X900, 95*5%  were  lutive  bom, 
43*7%  were  cdoured  (including  479  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Indians),  and  in  X905  the  percentages  were  little  altered.  The 
Seminole  Indians,  whose  number  is  not  definitely  known,  live 
in  and  near  the  Evcxglades.  The  urban  population  on  the  basis 
of  places  having  a  population  of  4000  or  xnore  was  x6'6%  of  the 
total  in  x90o'and  22*7%  in  X905,  the  percentage  for  Florida, 
as  for  other  Southern  States  being  small  as  compared  with  the 
percentage  for  most  of  the  other  states  of  the  UnioiL  In  1900 
there  were  92,  and,  in  X905,  X25  incorporated  dtics,  towns  and 
villages;  but  only  X4  (in  X905,  22)  of  these  had  a  population 
of  over  2000,  and  only  4  (in  X905,  8)  a  population  of  more  than 
500a  The  four  in  1900  were:  Jacksonville  (28,429);  Pensacola 
(x7,747);  Key  West  (x7,xx4);  and  Tampa  (x5,839).  The  eight 
in  X905  were  Jacksonville  (35,30x),  Tampa  (22,823),  Pensacola 
(31,505),  Key  West  (20,498),  Live  Oak  (7200),  Lake  City 
(6409),  Gainesville  (5413),  and  St  Augustine(5X2x).  Tallahassee 
is  the  capital  of  the  state.  In  X906  the  Baptists  were  the  strongest 
religious  denomination;  the  Methodists  ranked  second,  while 
the  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian  and  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches  were  of  relatively  minor  importance. 

Covemment. — ^The  present  constitution  was  framed  in  1885 
and  was  ratified  by  the  people  in  x886.  Its  most  important 
feature,  when  compared  with  the  previous  constitution  of  x868, 
is  its  provision  for  the  choice  of  state  officials  other  than  the 
governor  (who  was  previously  chosen  by  election)  by  elections 
instead  of  by  the  governor's  appointment,  but  the  governor, 
who  serves  for  four  years  and  is  not  eligible  for  the  next  succeed- 
ing term,  still  ai^Mints  the  circuit  judges,  the  state  attorneys 
for  each  judicial  circuit  and  the  county  commissioners;  he  may 
fill  certain  vacancies  and  may  suH>end,  and  with  the  Senate 
remove  officers  not  liable  to  impeachment.  The  governor  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Pardons,  the  other  members  being 
the  attomey-^neral,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  comptroller  and 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture;  he  and  the  secretary  of  state, 
attorney-general,  comptroller,  treasurer,  superinteiuient  of 
public  Instruction,  and  commissioner  of  agriculture  comprise  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions;  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  office  of  h'eutenant- 
governor  was  abolished  by  the  present  constitution.  '  Tlie  legisla- 
ture meets  biennially,  the  senators  bdog  chosen  for  four,  the 
representatives  for  two  years.  By  an  amendment  of  1896  the 
Senate  consists  of  not  m<Nre  than  32,  and  the.House  of  Representa- 
tives of  not  more  than  68  members;  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
members  present  the  legislature  maypassa  bill  over  Uiegovemor's 
veto.  The  three  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  seven  of  the 
circuit  court  serve  for  six  years,  those  of  the  county  courts  for 
four  years,  and  justices  of  the  peace  (one  for  each  justice  district, 
of  which  the  county  commissioncn  must  form  at  least  two  in 
each  county)  hold  office  for  four  years.  The  constituticmal 
qualifications  for  suffrage  are:  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
citizenship  in  the  United  States  or  presentation  of  naturahaatioa 
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certificates  at  registration  centres,  residence  in  the  State  one 
year  and  in  the  county  six  months,  and  registration.  To  these 
vequiremcnts  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax  has  been  added  by 
legislative  enactment,  such  an  enactment  having  been  authorized 
by  the  constitution.  Insane  persons  and  persons  under  guardian- 
ship are  excluded  by  the  constitution,  and  "  all  persons  convicted 
of  bribery,  perjury,  larceny  or  of  inifamous  crime,  or  who  shall 
make  or  become  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  bet  or 
wager  the  result  of  which  shall  depend  upon  any  election,"  or 
who  shall  participate  as  principal,  second  or  challenger  in  any 
duel,  axe  excluded  by  legislative  enactment. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  may  be  made  by  a  three-fifths 
vote  of  each  house  of  the  legislature,  ratified  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  people.  A  revision  of  the  Constitution  may  be  made 
upon  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  members  of  both  Houses  of  the 
legislature,  if  ratified  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people;  a 
Constitutional  Convention  is  then  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
legislature,  such  convention  to  meet  within  six  months  of  the 
passage  of  the  law  therefor,  and  to  consist  of  a  number  equal  to 
the  membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  apportioned 
among  the  counties,  as  arc  the  members  of  this  House. 

A  homestead  of  i6o  acres,  or  of  one-half  of  an  acre  in  an  in- 
corporated town  or  city,  owned  by  the  head  of  a  family  residing 
in  the  state,  with  personal  property  to  the  value  of  $1000  and 
the  improvements  on  the  real  estate,  is  exempt  from  enforced 
sale  except  for  delinquent  taxes,  purchase  money,  mortgage 
or  improvements  on  the  property.  The  wife  holds  in  her  own 
name  property  acquired  before  or  after  marriage;  the  inter- 
marriage of  whites  and  negroes  (or  persons  of  negro  descent  to  the 
fourth  generation)  is  prohibited.  All  these  are  constitutional 
provisions.  By  legislative  enactment  whites  and  blacks  living 
in  adultery  are  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  or  fine;  divorces 
may  be  secured  only  after  two  years'  residence  in  the  state  and 
on  the  ground  of  physical  incapacity,  adultery,  extreme  cruelty, 
habitual  indulgence  in  violent  temper,  habitual  drunkenness, 
desertion  for  one  year,  previous  marriage  still  existing,  or  such 
relationship  of  the  parties  as  is  within  the  degrees  for  which 
marriage  is  prohibited  by  law.  Legitimacy  of  natural  children 
can  be  established  by  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents,  and 
the  age  of  consent  is  sixteen  years. 

The  bonded  debt  was  incurred  during  the  Reconstruction  Period 
(1865-1875).  In  1871  7  %  30  year  twnds  to  the  extent  of  $350,000 
were  issued  and  in  1873  another  issue  of  6%  30  year  bonds  to  the 
value  of  I925.000  was  made.  Most  of  these  were  held  bv  the 
Educational  Fund  at  the  time  of  their  maturity.  By  1901  all  but 
$267,700  of  the  issue  of  187 1  had  been  retired  and  this  amount  was 
then  refunded  with  3%  50  year  bonds  which  were  taken  by  the 
Educational  Fund.  In  1903  $616,800  of  the  1873  issue  was  held 
by  the  Educational  Fund  and  $148,000  bv  tndividuab.  The  first 
part  of  this  claim  was  refunded  by  a  new  Sond  issue,  also  taken  by 
the  Educational  Fund,  the  second  was  paid  from  an  Indian  war 
claim  of  $692,946,  received  from  the  United  States  sovemment  in 
1902.  when  $132,000  bonds  of  1857,  held  by  the  United  States 
government,  were  also  extinguished.  The  bonded  debt  was  thus 
reduced  to  $884,500;  and  on  the  1st  of  January  1909  the  debt, 
consisting  of  refunding  bonds  held  as  educational  funds,  amounted 
to  $601,567. 

Penal  System.— Thtn  is  no  penitentiary;  the  convicts  are 
hired  to  the  one  highest  bidder  who  contracts  for  their  labour, 
and  who  undertakes,  moreover,  to  lease  all  other  persons 
convicted  during  the  term  of  the  lease,  and  sub-leases  the 
prisoners.  In  1889  the  convicts  were  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  supervisor  of  convicts,  and  in  1905  the  law  was  amended 
so  that  one  or  more  supervisors  could  be  appointed  at  the  will 
of  the  governors.  In  1908  there  were  four  supervisors  and  one 
state  prison  physician,  and  there  are  special  laws  designed  tp 
prevent  abuses  in  the  system.  In  1908  the  state  received 
$208,148  from  the  lease  of  convicts.  Decrepit  prisoners  were 
formeriy  leased,  but  in  1906  the  lease  excluded  such  as  were 
thought  unfit  1^  the  state  prison  physician.  Women  convicts 
were  still  leased  with  the  men  in  1908;  of  the  446  convicts 
committed  in  that  year,  there  were  15  negro  females,  356  negro 
males  and  75  white  males.  In  the  same  year  54  escaped,  and 
37  were  recaptured.  The  leased  convicts  are  employed  in  the 
turpentine  and  luibbcr  industries  and  in  the  phosphate  works. 


The  1232  convicts  "  on  hand"  at  the  close  of  1908  were  held  in 
38  camps,  4  being  the  minimum,  and  160  the  maximum  number, 
at  a  camp.  In  1908  two  central  hospitals  for  the  prisoners  were 
maintained  by  the  lessee  company.  County  prison  camps  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  governor  and  the  supervisors  of 
convicts.  The  state  supervisors  must  inspect  each  state  prison 
camp  and  each  county  prison  camp  every  thirty  days. 

Education. — As  early  as  1831  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  form  an  adequate  public  school  fund;  the  first  real 
effort  to  establish  a  common  school  system  for  the  territory  was 
made  after  1835;  in  1840  there  were  altogether  18  academics 
and  51  common  schools,  and  in  1849  ^^^  state  legislature  made 
an  s^propriation  in  the  interest  of  the  public  instruction  of  white 
pupils,  and  this  was  supplemented  by  the  proceeds  of  bnd 
granted  by  the  United  States  government  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  1852  Tallahassee  established  a  pubb'c  school;  and  in  i860 
there  were,  according  to  a  report  of  the  United  States  census, 
2032  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  4486  in 
"  academies  and  other  schools."  The  Civil  War,  however,  in- 
terrupted the  early  progress,  and  the  present  ^stem  of  common 
schools  dates  from  the  constilutiori  of  1868  and  the  school  law 
of  1869.  The  school  revenue  derived  from  the  interest  of  a 
permanent  school  fund,  special  state  and  county  taxes,  and  a 
poll-tax,  in  1907-1908  amounted  to  $1,7x6,161;  the  per  capita 
cost  for  each  child  of  school  age  was  $6*ix  (white,  $9-08; 
negro,  $2-24),  and  the  average  schod  (erm  was  108  days  (112 
for  whites,  99  for  negroes).  The  state  constitution  prescribes 
that "  white  and  colored  children  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  same 
school,  but  impartial  provision  shall  be  made  for  both."  The 
percentage  of  enrolment  in  1907-1908  was  60  (whites,  66; 
negroes,  52).  The  percentage  <A  attcmdance  to  enrolment  was 
70%, — 68%  for  white  and  74%  for  negro  schools.  Before 
1905  the  state  provided  for  higher  education  by  the  Florida 
State  College,  at  Tallahassee,  formerly  the  West  Florida 
Seminary  (founded  in  1857);  the  University  of  Florida,  at  Lake 
City,  which  was  organized  in  1903  by  enlarging  the  work  of  the 
Florida  Agricultural  College  (founded  in  1884);  the  East  Florida 
Seminary,  at  Gainesville  (founded  1848  at  Ocala).;  the 
normal  school  (for  whites)  at  De  Funiak  Springs;  and  the  South 
Florida  Military  Institute  at  Bartow;  but  in  1905  the  legislature 
passed  the  Buckman  bill  abolishing  all  these  state  institutions 
for  higher  education  and  establishing  in  their  place  the  university 
of  the  state  of  Florida  and  a  state  Agricultural  Experiment 
Sution,  both  now  at  Gainesville,  and  the  Florida  Female  College 
at  Tallahassee,  which  has  the  same  standards  for  entrance  and  for 
graduation  as  the  state  university  for  men.  Private  educational 
institutions  in  Florida  are  John  B.  Stetson  University  at  De  Land 
(Baptist) ;  Rollins  College  (1885)  at  Winter  Park  (non-secUrian), 
with  a  collegiate  department,  an  academy,  a  school  of  music,  a 
school  of  expression,  a  school  of  fine  arts,  a  school  of  domestic  and 
industrial  arts,  and  a  business  school;  Southern  College  (1901), 
at  Sutherland  (Methodist  Episcopal,  South);  the  Presbyterian 
College  of  Florida  (1905),  at  Eustis;  Jasper  Normal  Institute 
(1890),  at  Jasper,  and  the  Florida  Normal  Institute  at  Madison. 
The  negroes  have  facilities  for  advanced  instruction  in  the 
Florida  Baptist  Academy,  and  Cookman  Institute  (Methodist 
Episcopal,  South),  both  at  Jacksonville,  and  in  the  Normal  and 
Manual  Training  School  (Congregational),  at  Orange  Park. 
There  are  a  school  for  the  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb  (1885)  at  St. 
Augustine,  a  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Chattahoochee  and  a 
reform  school  at  Marianna,  all  wholly  supported  by  the  state, 
and  a  Confederate  soldiers'  and  sailors'  home  at  Tallahassee, 
which  is  partially  supported  by  the  state. 

History. — The  earUest  explorations  and  attempts  at  cdoniza- 
tion  of  Florida  by  Europeans  were  made  by  the  Spanish.  The 
Council  of  the  Indies  claimed  that  since  15x0  fleets  and  ships 
had  gone  to  Florida,  and  Florida  is  shown  on  the  Cantino  map 
of  1502.  In  1513  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  {c.  1460-1521),  who  had 
been  with  Christopher-Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  and  had 
later  been  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  obtained  a  royal  grant 
authorizing  him  to  discover  and  settle  "  Bimini," — ^a  fabulous 
island  believed  to  contain  a  marvellous  fountain  or  spring 
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whose  waters  would  restore  to  old  men  their  youth  or  at  least 
bad  wonderful  curative  powers.  Soon  after  Easter  Day  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Florida,  probably  near  the  mouth 
of  the  St  Johns  river.  From  the  name  of  the  day  in  the  calendar, 
Pascua  Florida^  or  firom  the  fact  that  many  flowers  were  found 
on  the  coast,  the  country  was  named  Florida.  De  Leon  seems 
to  have  explored  the  coast,  to  some  des^ce,  on  both  sides  of  the 
peninsula,  and  to  have  turned  homeward  fully  convinced  that 
he  had  discovered  an  immense  island.  He  returned  to  Spain 
in  Z514,  and  obtained  from  the  king  a  grant  to  colonize  "  the 
island  of  Bimini  and  the  island  of  Florida,"  of  which  he  was 
appointed  adelantado,  and  in  1 521  he  made  another  expedition, 
this  one  for  colonization  as  well  as  for  discovery.  He  seems 
to  have  touched  at  the  island  of  Tortugas,  so  named  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  turtles  found  therer  and  to  have  landed 
at  several  places,  but  many  o^  his  men  succumbed  to  disease 
and  he  himself  was  wounded  in  an  Indian  attack,  dying  soon 
afterward  in  Cuba.  Meanwhile,  in  1516,  another  Spaniard, 
Diego  Miruelo,  seems  to  have  sailed  for  some  distance  along  the 
west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The  next  important  exploration 
of  Florida  was  that  of  Panfilo'de  Narvaez.  In  1537  he  sailed 
from  Cuba  with  about  600  men  (soon  reduced  to  less  than  400), 
landed  (early  in  1528)  probably  at  the  present  site  of  Pensacola, 
and  for  six  months  remained  in  the  country,  he  and  his  men 
suffering  terribly  from  exposure,  hunger  and  fierce  Indian 
attacks.  In  September,  his  ships  being  lost  and  his  force  greatly 
reduced  in  number,  he  hastily  constructed  a  crazy  fleet,  re- 
embarked  probably  at  Apalachee  Bay,  and  lost  his  life  in  a  storm 
probably  near  Pensacola  Bay.  Only  four  of  his  men,  including 
Nuf^ez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  succeeded  after  eight  years  of  Indian 
captivity  and  of  long  and  weary  wanderings,  in  finding  their 
way  to  Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico.  Florida  was  also  partially 
explored  by  Ferdinando  de  Soto  (q.v.)  in  1539- 1540.  In  the 
summer  of  1559  another  attempt  at  colonization  was  made  by 
Tristan  de  Luna,  who  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz,  landed  at  Pensacola 
Bay,  and  explored  a  part  of  Florida  and  (possibly)  Southern 
Alabama.  Somewhere  in  that  region  he  desired  to  make  a 
permanent  settlement,  but  he  was  abandoned  by  most  of  his 
followers  and  gave  up  his  attempt  in  1561. 

In  the  following  year,  Jean  Ribaut  (x530-xs6s),  with  a  band 
of  French  Huguenots,  landed  first  near  St  Augustine  and  then 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Johns  river,  which  he  called  the  river 
of  May,  and  on  behalf  of  France  claimed  the  country,  which 
he  described  as  "  the  fairest,  fruilfullest  and  pleasantest  of  all 
the  world  ";  but  he  made  his  settlement  on  an  island  near  what 
is  now  Beaufort,  South  Carolina.  In  1564  Ren6  de  Laudonnidre 
(?  -c.  1586),  with  another  party  of  Huguenots,  established 
Fort  Carolin&>at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Johns,  but  the  colony  did 
not  prosper,  and  in  1565  Laudonniere  was  about  to  return  to 
France  when  (on  the  28th  of  August)  he  was  reinforced  by 
Ribaut  and  about  300  men  from  France.  On  the  same  day  that 
Ribaut  landed,  a  Spanish  expedition  arrived  in  the  bay  of  St 
Augustine.  It  was  commanded  by  Pedro  Men6ndez  de  Avil6s 
(1523-1574),  one  of  whose  aims  was  to  destroy  the  Huguenot 
settlement.  This  he  did,  putting  to  death  almost  the  entire 
garrison  at  Fort  Caroline  "  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  Lutherans," 
on  the  30th  of  September  1565.  The  ships  of  Ribaut  were  soon 
afterwards  wrecked  near  Matanzas  Inlet;  he  and  most  of  his 
followers  surrendered  to  Men6ndez  and  were  executed.  Men^ndez 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  founding  of  a  settlement  which 
he  named  St  Augustine  (q.v.);  he  also  explored  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Cape  Florida  to  St  Helena,  and  established  forts  at 
San  Mateo  (Fort  Caroline),  Avista,  Guale  and  St  Helena.  In 
1567  he  returned  to  Spain  in  the  interest  of  his  colony. 

llic  news  of  the  destruction  of  Fort  Caroline,  and  the  execution 
of  Ribaut  and  his  followers,  was  received  with  indifference  at 
the  French  court;  but  Dominique  de  Gourgues  (c.  1 530-1 593) » 
a  friend  of  Ribaut  but  probably  a  Catholic,  organized  an  expedi- 
tion of  vengeance,  not  informing  his  men  of  his  destination 
until  his  three  ships  were  near  the  Florida  coast.  With  the 
co-operation  of  the  Indians  under  their  chief  Saturiba  he  captured 
Fort  San  Mateo  in  the  spring  of  1568,  and  on  the  spot  where 


the  garrison  of  Fort  Caroline  hsd  been  executed,  he  hanged 
his  Spanish  prisoners,  inscribing  on  a  tablet  of  pine  the  words, 
"  I  do  this  not  as  unto  Spaniards  but  as  to  traitors,  robbers 
and  murderers."  Feeling  unable  to  attack  St  Augustine,  de 
Gourgues  r^umed  to  France. 

The  Spanish  settlements  experienced  many  vicissitudes. 
The  Indians  were  hostile  and  the  missionary  efforts  among  them 
failed.  In  1586  St  Augustine  was  almost  destroyed  by  Sir 
Frands  Drake  and  it  also  suffered  severely  by  an  attack  of 
Captain  John  Davis  in  1665.  No  until  the  last  decade  of  the 
17th  century  did  the  Spanish  authorities  attempt  to  extend  the 
settlements  beyond  the  east  coast.  Then,  jealous  of  the  French 
explorations  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  west  coast,  and  in  1696  founded  Pensacola.  When 
the  English  colonies  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  were  founded, 
there  was  constant  friction  with  Florida.  The  Spanish  were 
accused  of  inciting  the  Indians  to  make  depredations  on  the 
English  settlements  and  of  interfering  with  English  commerce 
and  the  Spanish  were  in  constant  fear  of  the  encroachments  of 
the  British.  In  1702,  when  Great  Britain  and  Spain  were  con- 
tending in  Europe,  on  opposite  sides,  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  a  force  from  South  Carolina  captured  St  Augustine 
and  laid  siege  to  the  fort,  but  being  unable  to  reduce  it  for  lack 
of  necessary  artillery,  burned  the  town  and  withdrew  at  the 
approach  of  Spanish  reinforcements.  In  1706  a  Spanish  and 
French  expedition  against  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  failed, 
and  the  Carolinians  retaliated  by  invading  middle  Florida  in 
1708  and  again  in  1722.  In  1740  (jeneral  James  Edward  0|^e- 
thorpe,  governor  of  Geoigia,  supported  by  a  naval  force,  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  St  Augustine;  two  years  later  a 
Spanish  expedition  against  Savannah  by  way  of  St  Simon's 
Island  failed,  and  in  1745  Oglethorpe  again  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  St  Augustine,  but  the  treaty  of  Aiz-la-ChapdIe 
in  1748  prevented  further  hostilities.  Pensacola,  the  other 
centre  of  Spanish  settlement,  though  captured  and  occupied 
(1719-X723)  by  the  French  from  Louisiana,  had  a  more  peaceful 
history. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  Florida  was  ceded  to  En^and 
in  return  for  Havana.  The  provinces  of  East  Florida  and 
West  Florida  were  now  formed,  the  boundaries  of  West  Florida 
being  31**  N.  lat.  (when  dvil  government  was  organized  in  1767, 
the  N.  line  was  made  32^  28O1  the  Chattahoochee,  and  the 
Apalachicola  rivers,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Mississippi  Sound, 
Lakes  Borgne,  Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas,  and  the  Mississippi 
river.  A  period  of  prosperity  now  set  in.  Civil  in  place  of 
military  government  was  instituted;  immigration  began; 
and  Andrew  Tumbull,  an  Englishman,  brought  over  a  band  of 
about  1500  Minorcans  (1769),  whom  he  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  indigo  at  New  Smyrna.  Roads  were  laid  out,  some  of  which 
yet  remain;  and  in  the  last  three  years  of  En^ish  occupation 
the  government  spent  $580,000  on  the  two  provinces.  Conse- 
quently, the  people  of  Florida  were  for  the  most  part  loyal  to 
Great  Britain  during  the  War  of  American  Independence.  In 
1 776,  the  Minorcans  of  New  Smyrna  refused  to  work  longer  on  the 
indigo  plantations;  and  many  of  them  removed  to  St  Augustine, 
where  they  were  protected  by  the  authorities.  Several  plans 
were  made  to  invade  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  but  none 
matured  until  1778,  when  an  expedition  was  organized  which 
co-operated  with  British  forces  from  New  York  in  the  siege 
of  Savannah,  Georgia.  In  the  following  year,  Spain  having 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez 
(1756-1794),  the  Spanish  governor  at  New  Orleans,  seized  most 
of  the  EngUsh  forts  in  West  Florida,  and  in  1781  captured 
Pensacola. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1783)  Florida  reverted  to  Spain,  and, 
no  religious  liberty  being  promised,  noany  of  the  English  in- 
habiUnts  left  East  and  West  Florida.  A  dispute  with  the 
United  States  concerning  the  northern  boundary  was  settled  by 
the  treaty  of  1795,  the  line  31**  N.  lat.  being  established. 

The  westward  expansion  of  the  United  States  made  necesary 
American  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  consequently  the  acquisi- 
tion of  West  Florida  as  well  as  of  New  Orleans  was  one  of  th6 


lims  of  Iht  DCgoliatioas  vhkfa  raoltcd  in  IhcLouiiiaiu  Purchus 
of  1S03.  Ailcr  the  ccssioo  ol  Louisiana  Id  Ihk  Unilcd  Slitcs, 
the  people  ol  West  Florida  feaicd  Uial  tliat  province  would  be 
fcized  by  Booapuler  Tbey^  tliercfore,  Ihrou^  a  convenlion 
»t  Buhlei's  Plains  (July  17,  1810),  fonnulated  plans  for  a 
DOR  effective  govern  mcnt.  When  it  was  found  that  tbeSpaniib 
govemoi  did  not  micepl  these  plans  in  good  (iith,  another  con- 
vention was  held  on  the  36th  of  September  which  declartd 
West  Florida  lo  bf  an  independent  it£le,  organiad  »  govtrnjnent 
■nd  peiiiioned  (ot  admission  to  the  American  Union.  On  the 
>;th  ot  October  Frtsidcni  Jama  Madison,  acting  00 1  theory  of 
Kobert  TL  Liviogsioo  thai  West  Florida  woi  ceded  by  Spain  to 
France  in  1S00  atong-wiih  Louisiana,  and  was  Ihercfoie  included 
by  France  in  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  Slntes  in  iSoj, 
decbrad  West  Florida  10  be  under  the  jurisdiclion  of  the  United 
Slates.  Tvo  yean  later  the  American  Congress  annexed  the 
portion  of  West  Flon'da  between  the  Pearl  and  the  Mississippi 
riven  to  Louisiana  (hence  the  so^alled  Florida  parishes  ol 
Louisiana),  and  that  between  the  Pearl  and  the  Perdido  to  the 
Mississippi  Tcirilory. 

In  the  meantime  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Sutes  wai  imminent.  The  Amtricnn  govcmment  asked  the 
Spanish  authorities  of  East  Florida  to  permit  an  American 
occupation  of  the  country  in  order  ihai  it  tpight  not  be  seized 
by  Great  Britain  and  made  a  base  of  military  operations.  When 
Ibe  rtquttt  was  refused,  American  forces  seized  Femandina  iii 
Ihe  spring oE  t  Sii,  an  action  that  was  repudiated  by  the  American 
government  after  protest  Irom  Spain,  alilwugh  it  was  authoriied 
in  official  instructions.  About  the  same  time  an  attempt  to 
organiic  a  government  al  St  Mary's  was  made  by  American 
sympalhiiHs,  and  a  pet  ty  dvil  war  iiegin  between  the  Americans, 
""■""  ""*'■  '  '^         '       -....-    u  ^^  ^j^^  India] 


encouraged  by  the  Spanish.    I 

In  r^allon  General  Andrew  J 
in  1  lew  days  withdrew  lo  Ht 
bufll  a  fon  on  the  Apalachicola  i 


t  British  troops  bnded 


Kay  negroes  agalnsi 


1S19  Spain  formally  ceded  East  and  West  Florida  to  the  United 
Sutea;  the  treaty  was  ratified  in  iSii,  when  the  United  States 
took  (ortnal  possession,  but  civil  govermnenl  was  not  established 

Indian  aSaIra  furnished  the  most  serious  problCDi*  ot  the 
new  Territory  of  Florida.  The  aborlginn,  who  Memed  to  have 
reached  a  stage  of  dvilliaiion  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  Ailecs,  were  conquered  and  ezurminaicd  or  absorbed  by 
Cicek*  about  the  middle  of  the  iSih  century.  There  wai  a 
itrong  demand  for  the  removal  of  these  Creek  Indians,  known 
as  Semlnolcs,  and  by  treaties  at  Payne's  Landing  in  rBja  and 
Fort  Gibson  in  1833  th«  Indian  chiefs  agreed  to  exchange  their 


But  a 


noval   suddenly 


developed,  snd  the  eSorti  of 
treaty  brought  on  the  Seminole  War  (1S36-4'),  which  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  all  but  a  few  hundrtd  Seminole*  whose 
descendants  still  live  in  southern  Florida. 

lo  184;  Florida  became  a  state  of  the  American  Union.  On 
the  loth  ol  January  1S61  an  ordinance  of  secession,  which 
declared  Florida  to  be  a  "  sovereign  and  independent  nation," 
was  adopted  by  a  slate  convention,  and  Florida  became  one  of 
ihe  Confederate  Stales  ol  America.  The  important  coast  town* 
were  readily  captured  by  Union  forces;  Fernandina,  Pensacola 
and  St  Augustine  In  1861,  and  Jacksonville  In  iStj;  but  an 
invaiion  ol  the  interior  In  1864  failed,  the  Union  forces  being 
ttpulttd  in  a  battle  ai  Oluitee  (oti  the  loih  ol  Febmaiy  1S64). 
In  tB6i  a  provisionsl  govemot  was  appointed  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson,  and  a  new  state  govemment  was  organiied. 
The  legislature  ol  i8»  rejected  the  Fourleenlh  Amendment 
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to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  soon  afterwards  Florida  wu 
made  a  part  of  the  Third  Military  District,  according  (o  the 
Keconstiuclioa  Act  ol  1867.  Negroes  were  now  registered  a* 
volen  by  Ihe  military  aulborilies,  and  another  Constitutional 
Convention  met  in  January  and  February  1B68.  A  (actional 
strife  in  Ihc  dominant  parly,  Ihe  Republican,  now  began;  GItcea 
delegates  withdrew  from  the  convention;  the  olheis  framed  a 
constitution,  and  then  resolved  Ihemsclves  into  a  political 
convenliofi.  The  seceding  memben  with  nine  olhen  then 
returned  and  organized;  btil  the  factions  were  reconciled  by 
General  George  M.  Meade.  A  new  constitution  was  framed  and 
was  ratified  by  the  eleclois,  and  Florida  passed  from  under  a 
quasi-mlUtary  to  a  full  civQ  govemment  on  the  4th  of  July  i£AS. 
The  Factional  strife  in  the  Republican  party  coniinued,  a 
number  of  efforta  being  made  lo  impeach  Governor  Harrison 
Reed  (j8i]-iS99).  The  decisive  year  ol  Ihe  Reconstruction 
Period  was  iS;6.    The  Canvassing  Board,  which  published  the 

from  Dade  county,  and  declared  the  Republican  ticket  elected. 
George  F.  Drew  (1817-1900),  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor,  then  secured  a  mandamus  from  the  circuit  court 
restraining  the  board  irom  going  behind  the  face  of  the  election 
returns;  thii  was  not  obeyed  and  a  similar  mindamui  wai 
therefore  obtained  from  the  lupreme  court  of  Florida,  which 
declared  that  the  board  had  no  right  lo  determine  Ihe  legality 
of  a  particular  vote.  According  to  the  new  count  thus  ordered, 
the  Democraiic  stale  ticket  was  elected.  By  a  similar  process 
the  board's  decision  in  favour  of  (he  election  of  Republican 
presidential  electors  was  nullified,  and  the  Democratic  eleclon 
were  declared  the  successful  candidates;  but  Ihe  electonl 
commission,  appointed  by  Congress,  reversed  ttusdecisioiL  (See 
Electoral  Cokidssion.) 
Since  i8;6  Florida  has  been  unllormly  Deoocntic  in  politic*. 
AuaicAN  Goviuiou  or  Flosida. 
Territorial  Covemon. 
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FLORIDABLANCA— FLORIO 


I  KtHaoclft  Florida  EiulaiilmtmU(N     \ 
Fm  admbdnniidn.  lee  Wilbur  F   \       m 
ritrUa  (Da  Land,  Florida    1004)       n      h 
Florida  (1S93)-    The  fltuKUnl  hisi«r> 
Hitler)  ^  flariia  O^iliddphia    lg 

LiUratyHi^tiy,  Mia*  Triitl ti^ AnlnjuUia 


bmfiuv  FHnma  ^v^kteihdd.  iDwf    wn  rn  rrrau  ar  1  n 
buiwnr  c(  PcDMcob:    M.  E.  CIuiiiEhix  WmI  FIum  ..W 
JtHJONiii  te  Ui  HiHtriad  CarUeatky  tf  Of  OiiM  2(UU  (Jot 
Hopkb*  StiHUa  hi  HUixtal  uhI  Nlitiial  Scien,  Scnn 
No.jliudHcrliatB.FUIer'irkiNiKfaHrfninAi    tH  Hull 
o»dDlflomac;riCleM!laad,0..t9Bi'i     The  only  pobUihcd  coUect  r 
(j<d«iiiwnli  Rbtioc  u  the  Hue  it  BncUnchui  Smith  •  dWJccci 
dtvarioiiotumtntetponlahutcnadtls  FUnda  y  Ittrm  cAya^m — 
(Londan,  1S57).  and  Benjamn  F  FiBxh  t  Hutancal  (Mlaluiu  cf 
limHiiMa  [Sew  York,  1816-1873). 

FLORIDABLAHCA,  DOH  JOSB  HOSlHO  T  HEDOHDO. 
Couin  OT  O71S-1S03),  Spanish  tutetman,  Has  bom  at  Murcia 
in  i;iS.    He  wu  Ilie  loool  *  retired  aimy  officer,  and  received 

■  good  education,  whidi  he  campleled  at  Ihe  univenily  o( 
Salamanca,  ttptdaSSy  applying  UidmU  to  the  Wudy  of  law. 
Fora  time  be  foUooedtbeptofntion  of  an  advocate,  and  acquired 

■  high  repnlatioiL  A  more  public  oretr  was  opened  to  him 
by  tlie  marquti  of  Esquibcbe,  then  chief  minister  ol  atate,  who 
lent  him  ambauador  to  Pope  Gaaent  XIV.  Succesaful  in  his 
miasion,  he  pas  soon  after  appointed  by  Chirlts  III. 


ae  of  the  I 


at  hiiUiai 


Spainhadeveraeen.  He  r^ulaled  the  police  of  Madrid, 
many  abuses,  ptojectcd  amals,  established  many  locieliei  of 
agriculture  and  economy  ajid  many  philanthR^ical  instituliout, 
and  gave  encouiageroeni  to  leuoing,  science  and  the  fine  aits. 
Commerce  flourished  anew  under  hia  rule,  and  the  long-sunding 
disputes  with  Portugal  about  the  South  American  colonies  were 
settled.  He  sought  to  strengthen  the  alliance  of  Spain  with 
Portugal  by  a  double  marriage  between  the  members  of  the 
royal  bouses,  designing  by  this  arrangement  to  place  ultimately 
■  Spanish  prince  on  the  throne  ol  Portugal,  But  in  tbisbe  lailed. 
Floridablanca  was  the  right-hand  man  ol  King  Charles  III.  in 
his  policy  ol  domestic  reform,  and  was  much  under  the  infli 


h  piUomfka  and  a 


Like 


rmeis  of  that  school  he  was  a  strong  supporter  ol  the  royal 
authority  and  a  convinced  partisan  of  bcnevoTenl  dcspotism- 
llie  French  Revolution  frightened  him  into  reaction,  and  he 
advocated  the  support  of  the  £rst  coalition  against  France- 
He  retained  his  office  lor  three  yean  imdcr  Charles  IV.;  but  in 
I7(>3,  through  the  influence  of  the  lavourite  (lodoy,  he  was 
dismissed  and  imprisoned  in  the  caaiJe  of  Pampeluna.     Here 

brother.  Me  wu  afterwards  alkiwed  to  retire  to  his  cstalei, 
■nd  remained  In  aediuioa  till  the  French  invasion  of  iSoS.  He 
was  tbea  called  by  bis  countrymen  to  take  the  ptesideDcy  of 
the  central  juntaL.  But  hia  strength  (ailed  him,  and  be  died  at 
~     ~      D  Ihe  Kith  of  November  ol  the  same  year.    He  leit 


See  Otfw  ortrowlii  ilcl  Cswis  dt  Fleridatlania,  edited,  with  (mo- 
papkical  iBtraJnctioa,  by  A.  Ferrer  dd  Rioi  in  the  BiaUtUa  do 
iaiadtntxra,y<LiM. 

rtOBIDOB  (JosiAi  DE  SoDLAi,  Sieur  de  Piinelotse)  (d.  c- 
1IS71),  French  actor,  was  bom  in  Brie  early  in  the  17th  century, 
Ihe  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Cciman  family  who  had  moved  lo 
France,  married  there,  and  become  a  Roman  Catholic-  The  son 
entered  the  French  army,  but  after  being  promoted  ensign, 
quilted  the  army  for  the  theatre,  where  be  took  the  name 
of  Floridor,  His  first  Paris  appearance  waa  in  164a,  Three 
years  later  he  was  called  to  the  company  at  the  HOtel  de  Bour- 
gogne,  where  he  pbyed  all  the  leading  parti  in  tragedy  and 
comedy  and  became  ihe  head  ol  his  profession,  Hewai  a  man 
ol  superb  physique  and  eicellent  carriage,  with  a  fleiible  and 
SODonua  voice,  and  manners  of  rate  distinction  and  elegance. 
He  was  much  liked  at  court,  and  Louis  XIV.  held  him  in  particular 
esteem.  He  died  in  1671  or  1671. 


FLORIM  the  name  applied  (0  seven]  coiiB  ol  (be  rondnenl 

ol  Europe  and  10  ta>D  coinit  struck  in  England  at  difl'erent  times. 
The  word  carat*  through  the  Ft,  fiaria  imm  Ihe  ItiL  fiarint. 
Bower  l»X.fiat,fiiirtm.  Fiodno  was  the  Italian  name  of  a  gold 
coinissued  at  Florence  in  1151,  weighing  about  fifty-lour  grains. 


which  il 


e  city 


.0  have  been  used  In  English 
nately  as  the  name  of  this  coin.  Tbe  Florenline-  Oorin 
m  great  commercial  repute  throughout  Europe,  and 
1  ns  were  struck  in  (krmany,  other  paij  ol  Italy, 
c     The  English  gold  florin  was  introduced  by  Edward 


i   halfar 


t  me,     Th  s  gold  Oorin  weighed  loS  grains  and  was  to  be  current 

for  all  shiil  n^     It  was  found,  however,  to  be  overvalued  in 

proportion  to  the  silver  currency  and  wna  dcmonetZied  the 

following  year.     Tlie  florin  did  not  again  appear  in  the  English 

coinage  until  184^  when  silver  coins  with  this  name,  having 

a  nominal  value  of  two  thillioga  (one-tenth  of  a  pound),  were 

struck.     When  first  issued  the  "  Dd  gratia  "  was  omitted  from 

the  inscription,  and  they  were  frequently  refeirtd  to  as  the 

"  Godless  "  or  "  gnceless  "  florina.     The  D.G.  was  added  in 

iSji.    In  1887  a  double  florin  or  four  shilling  piece  was  issued, 

but  its  coinage  was  discontinued  in  1890.    The  lotal  value  of 

double  florins  issued  during  these  yeait  amounted  to  LS3ii"i- 

(See  also  Nuinsiumjs.) 

FLORIO,  GIOVAHHI  {isaJ-iiiH,  English  writer,  was  bom 

London  about  155J.     He  was  ol  Tuscan  orighi,  his  parents 

:ing  Waldenses  who  had  fled  fiom  persecution  in  the  Vallelline 

id  taken  refuge  in  England-    His  father,  Mifhad  Angela 

lorio,  was  pastor  of  an  Italian  PiDlestanl  congresatioo  in 

London  in  ijjo.    He  was  attached  to  the  household  ol  Sir 

William  Ccdl,  hut  dismissed  on  a  charge  ol  immorality.     He 

dedicated  a  book  on  the  Italian  language  to  Henry  Herbert, 

tutor  in  the  family  ol  William  Herbert, 

nthony  i  Wood  isya  that  the  Flocioe  left 

England  on  Ihe  accession  of  (^een  Maiy.  but  returned  after  her 

The  son  resided  for  a  time  at  Oiford,  and  wai  appointed, 

[576  tutor  lo  the  son  of  Richard  Barnes, biahopof  Durham, 

!udying  at  Magdalen  College.    In  1S7S  Elorio  published 

entitled  PirH  FniU,  vAidi  yitid  Familiar  Sfack,  Utrry 

Pratcrbi,  WiUy  Sittliwti,  and  GMai  Sayin/i  (4I0).    Tliii  was 

accomfuniBl  by  A  Ftr/al  InduaitH  lo  Uie  Ilaiian  and  Enilisli 

~  The  work  was  dedicated  to  the  eari  ol  Lcicesler. 

IS  bter  FIdHo  was  admitted  a  member  of  Magdalen 

College,  and  beome  a  teacher  of  French  sndltalianin  the  univer- 

appesred  bis  Seamd  Frails,  lo  bt  talkind  of 

Tadte  Ttta,  1/  iitoi  but  dtliskUomt  Taila  lo  At  Ttnfma  tj 

'     UH  and  Ex^ik  nun;  to  which  was  anncied  the  Gorda  of 

riaiiim,  yitlding  tix  lioiuand  Iialiati  Prmrii  Uto),     These 

mala  contained  an  outline  □(  Ihe  grammar,  a  selection  ol 

dialogues  in  parallel  columns  of  Italian  and  English,  and  longer 

dassicalltalian  writeitinpmseand  verse,     FUrio 


hadm 


Qy  patrons;  he  aaya  tb 


:  he  "  b'ved 


■■  with 


of  Southampton,  and  the  eari  ol  Pemhtol . 

A  World  Iff  Wordi,  wu  published  in  loUo  in  IS9B,  'After  Ihe 
of  James  L,  Florio  waa  named  French  and  Italian 
rince  Heniy,  and  afterwards  betarae  a  gentleman  ol  Ihe 

privy  chamber  and  derk  of  the  doaet  to  the  queen,  whom  he 
I  insLructed  in  languages.  His  inag»iiH  0^ia  is  the  admitable 
islation  of  the  Eisayes  «■  MaraU,  Petitittt,  and  UiHiUrio 
coursei  of  Lo.  MiduuU  de  iioBlaigne,  published  in  folio  in 
3  in  three  l>ooka,  each  dedicated  to  two  noble  ladies.  A 
ind  edition  in  1A13  was  dedicated  to  ' 
nst  attaches  to  the  first  edition  Iiom  th 
Jie  several  copies  in  the  British  Museum  library  one  bears 
autograph  of  Shakeapeitc — long  recdved  as  genuine  bat 
'  suppo«ed  to  be  by  an  [8th-century  hand — and  another  Ihst 
ten  Jonson.     Il  was  suggested  by  Warburton  that  Fluio  is 

satirised  by  Shake^Mare  under  (he  character  ol  Holoferaet,  the 
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pompous  pedant  of  Lcw^s  Lahour*s  Lost,  but  it  is  much  more  likely, 
especially  as  he  was  one  of  the  earl  of  Southampton's  prot^gis, 
that  he  was  among  the  personal  friends  of  the  dramatist,  who 
may  well  have  gained  his  knowledge  of  Italian  and  French  from 
him.  He  had  married  the  sister  of  the  poet  Daniel,  and  had 
friendly  relations  with  many  writers  of  his  day.  Ben  Jonson 
sent  hhn  a  copy  of  Volpanc  with  the  inscription,  "  To  his  loving 
father  and  worthy  friend  Master  John  Florio,  Ben  Jonson 
seals  this  testimony  of  his  friendship  and  love."  He  is  character- 
iaed  by  Wood,  in  Athenae  OxoniemeSf  as  a  very  useful  man  in 
his  profession,  zealous  for  his  religion,  and  deeply  attached  to 
his  adopted  country.  He  died  at  Fulham,  London,  in  the 
autumn  of  1625. 

FLORIS,  FRAN8,  or  more  correctly  Fsans  db  Vbdcndt, 
called  Flosis  (1520-1570),  Flemish  painter^  was  one  of  a  large 
family  trained  to  the  study  of  art  in  Flanders.  Son  of  a  stone- 
cutter, Comelis  de  Vriendt,  who  died  at  Antwerp  in  1538,  he 
began  life  as  a  student  of  sculpture,  but  afterwards  gave  up 
carving  for  painting.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  LiJge 
and  took  lessons  from  Lambert  Lombard,  a  pupil  of  Mabuse, 
whose  travels  in  Italy  had  transformed  a  style  truly  Flemish 
into  that  of  a  mongrel  Leonardesque.  Following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Mabuse,  Lambert  Lombard  had  visited  Florence,  and  caught 
the  manner  of  Sslviati  and  other  pupils  of  Michelangelo  and 
Dd  Sarta  It  was  about  the  time  when  Schoreel,  Cozde  and 
Heemskerk,  after  migrating  to  Rome  and  imitating  the  master- 
peces  of  Raphael  and  Buonarroti,  came  home  to  execute  Dutch- 
Italian  works  beneath  the  level  of  those  produced  in  the  peninsula 
itself  by  Leonardo  da  Pistoia,  Nanaccio  and  Rinaldo  of  Mantua. 
Fired  by  these  examples,  Floris  in  his  turn  wandered  across 
the  Alps,  and  appropriated  without  assimilation  the  various 
mannerisms  of  the  schools  of  Lombardy,  Florence  and  Rome. 
Bold,  quick  and  resolute,  he  saw  how  easy  it  would  be  to  earn  a 
livdihood  and  acquire  a  name  by  drawing  for  engravers  and 
painting  on  a  large  scale  after  the  fashion  of  Vasari.  He  Came 
home,  joined  the  gild  of  Antwerp  in  1540,  and  quickly  opened  a 
school  from  which  x  ao  disciples  are  stated  to  have  issued.  Floris 
painted  strings  of  large  pictures  for  the  country  houses  of  Spanish 
nobles  and  the  villas  of  Antwerp  patricians^  He  is  known  to 
have  illustrated  the  fable  of  Herctdes  in  ten  compositions,  and 
the  liberal  arts  in  seven,  for  Claes  Jongeling,  a  merchant  of 
Antwerp,  and  adorned  the  duke  of  Arschot's  palace  of  Beaumont 
with  fourteen  colossal  panels.  Comparativdy  few  of  his  works 
have  descended  to  us,  partly  because  they  came  to  be  contemned 
for  their  inherent  defects,  and  so  Were  suffered  to  perish,  partly 
because  they  were  soon  judged  by  a  different  standard  from 
tliat  of  the  Flemings  of  the  x6th  century.  The  earliest  extant 
canvas  by  Floris  is  ^e  "  Mars  and  Venus  ensnared  by  Vulcan  "  in 
the  Berlin  Museum  (1547),  the  latest  a  "  Last  Judgment "  (1566) 
in  the  Brussels  gaUery.  Neitherthese  nor  any  of  the  intermediate 
works  at  Alost,  Antwerp,  Copenhagen,  Dresden,  Florence, 
L^u,  Madrid,  St  Petersburg  and  Vienna  display  any  charm 
of  originality  in  composition  or  in  form.  Whatever  boldness 
and  force  they  may  possess,  or  whatever  principles  they  may 
embody,  they  are  mere  appropriations  of  Italian  models  spoiled 
in  translation  or  adaptation.  Their  technical  execution  reveals 
a  rapid  hand,  but  none  of  the  lustre  of  bright  colouring;  and 
Floris  owed  much  of  his  repute  to  the  cleverness  with  which 
his  works  were  transferred  to  copper  by  Jerome  Cock  and 
Theodore  de  Galle.  Whilst  Floris  was  engaged  on  a  Crucifixion 
of  37  ft.,  and  a  Resurrection  of  equal  size,  for  the  grand  prior 
of  Spain,  he  was  seized  with  illness,  and  died  on  the  ist  of  October 
1 570  at  Antwerp. 

FLORUS,  Roman  historian,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian.  He  compiled,  chiefly  from  Livy,  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the 
closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus  by  Augustus  (25  B.C.)-  The  work, 
which  is  called  Epitome  de  T.  Livio  BeUorum  omnium  atmorum 
DCC  Libri  duo,  is  written  in  a  bombastic  and  rhetorical  style, 
and  is  rather  a  panegyric  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  whose  life 
is  divided  into  the  four  periods  of  infancy,  youth,  manhood 
and  old  age.   It  is  often  wrong  in  geographical  and  chipn<dogicai 


details;  but,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  the  book  was  much  used  in  the 

middle  ages.    In  the  MSS.  the  writer  is  variously  given  as  Julius 

Flonis,  Lucius  Anneus  Florus,  or  simply  Annaeus  Florus.    From 

certain  similarities  of  style  he  has  been  identified  with  Publius 

Annius  Florus,  poet,  rhetorician  and  friend  of  Hadrian,  author 

of  a  dialogue  on  the  question  whether  Virgil  was  an  orator  or 

poet,  of  which  the  introduction  has  been  preserved. 

The  best  editions  are  by  O.  Jahn  (1852).  C  Halm  (1854).  which 
contain  the  fraaroents  of  the  Virnlian  dialogue.  There  is  an  ugUsh 
tnuulation  in  Bohn's  Classical  2i6rai> 

FU>ROS,  JUUUB,  poet,  orator,  and  jurist  of  the  Augustan 
age.  His  name  has  bMnimmortaUzed  by  Horace,  who  dedicated 
to  him  two  of  his  Epistles  (L  3;  iL  3),  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  he  composed  lyrics  of  a  light,  agreeable  kind.  The 
statement  of  Porphyrion,  the  old  commentator  on  Horace,  that 
Florus  himself  wrote  satires,  is  probably  erroneous,  but  he  may 
have  edited  selections  from  the  earlier  satirists  (Ennius,  Lucflius, 
Vaxro).  Nothing  is  definitely  known  ol  his  personality,  except 
that  he  was  one  of  the  young  men  who  accompanied  Tiberius  on 
his  mission  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Armenia.  He  has  been  variously 
identified  with  Julius  Florus,  a  distinguished  orator  and  unde 
of  Julius  Secundtts,  an  intimate  friend  of  Quintilian  {InUil.  x. 
3,13);  with  the  leader  of  an  insurrection  of  the  Tkeviri  (Tadtus, 
Ann,  m.  40);  with  the  Postumus  of  Horace  {Odes,  iL  14) 
and  even  with  the  historian  Florus. 

FU>RU8,  PUBLIUS  ANNIUS,  Roman  poet  and  rhetorician, 
identified  by  some  authorities  with  the  historian  Flonis  (7. v.). 
The  introduction  to  a  dialogue  called  Virplius  orator  an  poUa 
is  extant,  in  which  the  author  (whose  name  is  gjven  as  Publius 
Annius  Florus)  states  that  he  was  bom  in  Africa,  and  at  an 
early  age  took  part  in  the  literary  contests  on  the  Capitol  insti- 
tuted by  Domitian.  Having  been  rdused  a  prize  owing  to  the 
prejudice  against  African  provincials,  he  left  Rome  in  diigust, 
and  after  travelling  for  some  time  set  up  at  Tarraco  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric.  Here  he  was  persuaded  by  an  acquaintance  to 
return  to  Rome,  for  it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  is  the  Florus 
who  wrote  the  wdl-known  lines  quoted  together  with  Hadrian's 
answer  by  AelittsSpartianus(H«ir»anx6).  Twenty-six  trochaic 
tetrameters,  De  qualilate  titae,  and  five  gracdul  hexameters, 
De  rosiSf  are  also  attributed  to  him.  Florus  b  important  as 
being  th«  first  in  order  of  a  number  of  2nd-century  African 
writers  who  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  Latin  literature, 
and  also  the  first  of  the  poitae  neoteric*  or  naoelli  (new-fashioned 
poets)  of  Hadzian's  reign,  whose  special  characteristic  was  the 
use  of  lighter  and  graceful  metres  (anapaestic  and  iambic 
dimeters),  which  had  hitherto  fotmd  little  favour. 

The  little  poems  will  be  found  in  E.  Bfthrens^oilM  loltm  minmres 
(i  879-1 883) ;  f<>r  an  unlikely  identification  of  Florus  with  the  author 


of  the  Pervigilium  Veneris  (c.o.)  tee  E.  H.  O.  Mttller,  De  P,  Annio 
Ftoro  poHa  ei  de  Pervirilio  Veneris  (i8m).  and.  for  the  poet's  re- 
lations >prith  Hadrian.  F.  Eyssenhardt.  Hadrian  und  Florus  (1882); 


Horo  poHa  et  de  Pervirilio  Veneris  (1855).  and.  for  the  poet's  re- 
'     ons  >prith  Hadrian.  P.  EvMenhardt.  Hadrian  und  Florus  (1882); 
also  F.  Man  in  Pkuly-Wiswwa's  Realencydopddie,  i.  pt.  a  (1894). 


FLOIOW,  FRIBDRICH  FERDINAND  ADOLF  VON.  Freibxu 
(181 2-1883),  German  composer,  was  bom  on  his  father's  estate 
at  Teutendorf,  in  Mecklenburg,  on  the  a7th  of  April  i8ia. 
Destined  originally  for  the  diplomatic  profession,  his  passion 
for  music  induced  his  father  to  send  him  to  Paris  to  study 
under  Rdcha.  But  the  outbreak  of  the  revdution  in  1830 
caused  his  return  home,  where  he  busied  himself  writing  chamber- 
music  and  operetta  until  he  was  able  to  retum  to  Paris.  There 
he  produced  Pierre  et  Catkirine,  Rob  Roy^  La  Duckesse  de  Guise, 
but  made  his  fir^t  red  success  with  Le  Naufrage  de  la  Miduse 
at  the  Renaissance  Thffttre  in  1838.  Greater,  however,  was  the 
success  which  attended  StradeUa  (1844)  and  Martha  (1847), 
which  made  the  tour  of  the  world.  In  1848  Flotow  was  again 
driven  home  by  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
he  produced  DU  Crossfiirstin  (1850),  Indra  (1853),  Riibesakl 
(1854),  Hilda  (185s)  and  Alhin  (1856). .  From  1856  to  1863 
he  was  director  (Intendant)  of  the  SchwAin  opera,  but  in  the 
latter  year  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  in  1869  he  produced 
V  Omhre.  From  that  time  to  the  date  of  his  death  he  lived  in 
Paris  or  on  his  estate  near  Vienna.    He  died  on  the  34th  of 
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January  1883.  Of  his  concert-music  only  the  JuldouoertUre 
is  now  ever  heard.  His  strength  lay  in  the  facility  of  his 
melodies. 

FLOTSAM.  JETSAM  and  U6AN,  in  English  law,  goods  lost 
at  sea,  as  distinguished  from  goods  which  come  to  land,  which 
are  technically  designated  wreck.  Jetsam  (the  same  word  as 
jettison,  from  Lat.  jadare,  to  throw)  is  when  goods  are  cast  into 
the  sea,  and  there  sink  and  remain  under  water;  flotsam  {fioatson, 
from  fioatf  Lat.  fiottare)  is  where  they  continue  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  waves;  ligan  (or  lagan,  from  lay  or  lie)  is  where 
they  are  sunk  in  the  sea,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy  in  order  to 
be  found  again.  Flotsam,  jetsam  and  ligan  belong  to  the 
sovereign  in  the  absence  only  of  the  true  owner.  Wreck,  on  the 
other  hand  (i.e.  goods  cast  on  shore),  was  by  the  common  law 
adjudged  to  the  sovereign  in  any  case,  because  it  was  said  by 
the  loss  of  the  ship  all  property  was  gone  out  of  the  original 
owner.  This  singular  distinction  which  treated  goods  washed 
ashore  as  lost,  and  goods  on  and  in  the  sea  as  not  lost,  is  no  doubt 
to  be  explained  by  the  primitive  practice  of  plundering  wrecked 
ships.    (See  Wreck.) 

FLOUNDER,  a  common  term  for  flat-fish.  The  name  is  also 
more  specially  given  to  certain  varieties,  according  to  local 
usage.  Thus  the  Plewronecles  fiesus  is  the  common  floimder 
of  English  terminology,  found  along  the  coasts  of  northern 
Europe  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to  Iceland.  It  is  particularly 
partial  to  fresh  water,  ascending  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Cologne. 
It  rarely  exceeds  a, length  of  12  in.  or  a  weight  of  i)  lb.  In 
American  terminology  the  principal  fish  of  the  name  are  the 
"summer  flounders"  or  "deep-sea  flounders,"  also  'known 
in  America  as  "  plaice  "  {Paralicktkys  dcntatus),  as  long  as  3  ft. 
and  as  heavy  as  15  !b;  the  "  four-spotted  flounders  "  {Para- 
licktkys  Mangtu);  the  "common"  or  "winter"  floimder 
{Pseudoplewonectes  americanus);  the  "diamond  flounder" 
{Hysopsetta  guitulata)]  and  the  "  pole  flounder  "  {Glyptouphalus 
cynoglossus). 

FLOUR  and  FLOUR  MANUFACTURE.  The  term  "  flour  " 
(Fr.  fieuff  flower,  s.e.  the  best  part)  is  usually  applied  to  the 
triturated  farinaceous  constituents  of  the  wheat  berry  (see 
Wheat);  it  is,  however,  also  used  of  other  cereals  and  even  of 
Icguminoids  when  ground  into  a  fine  powder,  and  of  many  other 
substances  in  a  pulverulent  state,  though  in  these  cases  it  is 
usual  to  speak  of  rye  flour,  bean  flour,  &c  The  flour  obtained 
from  oats  is  generally  termed  oatmeal.  In  Great  B  ritain  wheaten 
flour  was  commonly  known  in  the  x6th  and  17  th  centuries  as 
meal,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  xpth  century,  or  perhaps 
later,  the  term  mealing  trade  was  not  infrequently  used  of  the 
milling  trade. 

The  ancestor  of  the  millstone  was  apparently  a  rounded  stone 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  with  which  grain  or  nuts  were 
pounded  and  crushed  into  a  rude  meaL  These  stones 
griao^g,  sre  generally  of  hard  sandstone  and  were  evidently 
used  against  another  stone,  which  by  dint  of  continual 
hammering  was  broken  into  hollows.  Sometimes  the  crusher 
was  used  on  the  surface  of  rocks.  St  Bridget's  stone,  on  the 
shore  of  Lough  Macnean,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  primitive 
Irish  mill;  there  axe  many  depressions  in  the  face  of  the  table- 
like rock,  and  it  is  probable  that  round  this  stone  several  women 
(for  in  early  civilization  the  preparation  of  flour  ¥ras  peculiarly 
the  duty  of  the  women)  would  stand  and  grind,  or  rather  pound, 
meaL  Many  such  stones,  known  as  Bullan  stones,  still  exist  in 
Ircla  nd.  Similar  remains  are  found  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands, 
and  it  is  on  record  that  some  of  these  stones  have  been  used 
for  flour-making  within  historic  times.  Richard  Bennett  in  his 
History  0/  Corn  Milling  remarks  that  the  Seneca  Indians  to  this 
day  boil  maize  and  crush  it  into  a  paste  between  loose  stones. 
In  the  same  way  the  Omahas  pound  this  cereal  in  holes  in  the 
rocks,  while  the  Oregon  Indians  parch  and  pound  the  capsules 
of  the  yellow  lily,  much  after  the  fashion  described  by  Herodotus 
in  his  account  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In  California  the 
Indian  squaws  make  a  sort  of  paste  by  crushing  acorns  between 
a  round  stone  or  "  muller,"  and  a  cupUke  hollow  in  the  surface 
of  a  lock.    Crushing  stones  are  of  different  shapes,  ranging 


from  the  primitive  ball-like  implement  to  an  elongated  shapo 
resembling  the  pestle  of  a  mortar.  Mullers  of  the  latter  type 
are  not  infrequent  among  prehistoric  remains  in  America,  while 
Dr  Schliemann  discovered  several  specimens  of  the  globular 
form  on  the  reputed  site  of  the  dty  of  Troy,  and  also  among  the 
ruins  of  Mynnae.  As  a  matter  of  fact  stone  mullers  survived 
in  highly  civilized  countries  into  modem  days,  if  indeed  they  are 
now  altogether  extinct. 

The  saddle-stone  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  primitive 
pounder,  or  muller,  and  the  quern,  which  was  itsdf  the  direct 
ancestor  of  the  millstones  still  used  to  some  extent 
in  the  manufacture  of  flour.  The  saddle-stone,  the 
first  true  grinding  imfdement,  consisted  of  a  stone  with 
a  more  or  less  concave  face  on  which  the  grain  was  spread,  and 
in  and  along  this  hoUow  surface  it  was  rubbed  and  ground  into 
coarse  meal.  Saddle-stones  have  been  discovered  in  the  sand- 
caves  of  Italy,  among  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
dolmens  of  France,  in  the  pit  dwellings  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
among  the  remains  of  primitive  folk  aU  the  world  over.  The 
Romans  of  the  classical  period  seem  to  have  distinguished  the 
saddle-stone  from  the  quern.  We  find  allusions  to  the  mola 
trusatilis,  which  may  be  translated  "  the  thrusting  mill  ";  this 
would  fairly  describe  a  backwards  and  forwards  motion.  The 
mola  versatilis  evidently  referred  to  the  revolving  millstone  or 
quem.  In  primitive  parts  of  the  world  the  saddle-stone  is  not 
yet  extinct,  as  for  instance  in  Mexico.  It  is  known  as  the  metata, 
and  is  used  both  for  grinding  maize  and  for  making  the  maize 
cakes  known  as  tortillas.  The  same  implement  is  apparently 
still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  notably  in  Chile. 

According  to  Richard  Bennett,  the  quem,  the  first  complete 
milling  machine,  originated  in  Italy  and  is  in  all  probability 
not  older  than  the  and  century  b.c.  This  is,  however,  oaen, 
a  controverted  point.  (Querns  axe  still  used  in  most 
primitive  countries,  nor  is  it  certain  that  they  have  altogether 
disappeared  from  remoter  districts  of  Scotland  and  Ineland. 
Whatever  was  their  origin,  they  revolutionized  flour  milling. 
The  rotary  motion  of  miUstones  became  the  essential  principle 
of  the  trituration  of  grain,  and  exists  to-day  in  the  rolls  of  the 
roller  mill.  The  early  quem  appears  to  have  differed  from  iis 
descendants  in  that  it  was  somewhat  globular  in  shape,  the 
lower  stone  being  made  conical,  possibly  with  the  idea  that  the 
ground  flotur  should  be  provided  with  a  downward  flow  to  enable 
it  to  fall  from  the  stones.  This  type  did  not,  however,  persist 
Gradually  the  convexity  disappeared  and  the  surface  of  the 
two  stones  became  flat  or  very  nearly  so.  In  the  upper  stone 
was  a  species  of  funnel,  through  which  the  grain  passed  as  through 
a  hopper,  making  its  way  thence,  as  the  stone  revolved,  into  the 
space  between  the  running  and  the  bed  stone.  The  ground 
meal  was  discharged  at  the  periphery.  The  runner,  or  upper 
stone,  was  provided  with  a  wooden  handle  by  which  the  stone 
was  revolved.  The  typical  Roman  mill  of  the  Augustan  age 
may  be  seen  at  Pompeii.  Here,  in  what  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  public  pistrinum  or  mill,  were  found  four  pairs  of  mill- 
stones. The  circular  base  of  these  mills  is  5  ft.  in  diameter  and 
I  ft.  high,  and  upon  it  was  fastened  the  m^a,  a  blunt  cone  about 
a  ft.  high,  on  which  fitted  the  upper  millstone  or  ctUHlns,  also 
conical.  These  mills  were  evidently  rotated  by  slave  labour, 
as  there  was  no  room  for  the  perambulation  of  a  horse  or  donkey, 
while  the  side-lugs  in  which  the  handle-bars  were  inserted  are 
plainly  visible.  Slave  labour  was  generally  used  up  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  but  was  finally  abolished  by  the 
emperor  Constantine,  thou^  even  after  his  edict  miUs  continued 
to  be  driven  by  criminals. 

The  Romans  are  credited  by  some  authorities  with  having 
first  applied  power  to  the  driving  of  millstones,  which  they 
connected  with  water-wheels  by  a  horizontal  spindle 
through  the  intervention  of  bevel  gearing.  But  long 
after  millsfeones  had  been  harnessed  to  water  power 
slave  labour  was  largely  employed  as  a  motive  force.  The  water- 
mill  of  the  Romans  was  introduced  at  a  relatively  early  period 
into  Britain.  Domesday  Book  shows  that  En^and  was  covered 
by  mills  of  a  kind  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
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mentions  tone  500  milb  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  SuflFolk 
alone.  No  doubt  t|ie  nuJa  of  Domesday  Book  consisted  of  one 
pair  of  stones  connected  by  nide  gearing  with  a  water-whed. 
Windmilb  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Crusaders, 
who  brought  them  from  the  East  Steam  power  is  believed 
to  have  been  first  used  in  a  British  flour  mill  towards  the  close 
of  the  i8th  century,  when  Boulton  &  Watt  installed  a  steam 
engine  in  the  Albion  Flour  Mills  in  London,  erected  under  the 
care  of  John  Rennie.  Another  great  engineer,  Sir  William 
Fairbairn,  in  the  early  days  of  the  19th  century,  left  the  impress 
ct  his  genius  on  the  mill  and  all  its  accessories.  He  was  followed 
by  other  dever  engineers,  and  in  the  days  immediately  preceding 
the  roller  period  many  improvements  were  introduced  as  regards 
the  balandng  and  driving  of  millstones.  The  introduction  of 
the  blast  and  exhaust  to  keep  the  stones  cool  was  a  great  step 
in  advance,  while  the  substitution  of  sflk  gause  for  woollen  or 
linen  bolting  doth,.about  the  middle  of  the  r9th  century,  marked 
another  era  in  British  milh'ng.  Millstones,  as  used  just  before 
the  introduction  of  roller  ipilling,  were  from  4  to  4)  ft.  in  diameter 
by  some  la  in.  in.thickness,  and  were  usually  made  of  a  siliceous 
stone,  known  as  buhr>stone,  much  of  which  came  from  the  quarry 
of  La  Fert6-sous-Jouarre,  in  France. 

Nine-tenths,  or  perhaps  ninety-nine  hundredths,  of  all  the 
flour  consumed  in  Great  Britain  is  made  in  roller  mills,  that  is, 
mills  in  which  the  wheat  is  broken  and  floured  by 
means  of  rollers,  some  grooved  in  varying  degrees 
of  fineness,  some  smooth,  thdr  work  bdng  preceded 
and  supplemented  by  a  wide  range  of  other  machinery.  All 
roller  mills  worthy  of  the  name  are  completdy  automatic,  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  time  the  raw  material  enters  the  mill  warehouse 
till  it  is  sacked,  other  in  the  shape  of  finished  flour  or  of  offals, 
it  is  touched  by  no  hUtean  hand. 

The  history  of  roller  milling  extends  back  to  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century.  Roller  mills,  that  is  to  say,  machines 
fitted  with  rolls  set  either  horizontally,  or  vertically,  or  oUiqudy, 
for  the  grinding  of  com,  are  said  to  have  been  used  as  far  back 
as  the  17th  century,  but  if  this  be  so  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
only  used  in  a  tentative  maimer.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  the  firm  of  £.  R.  &  F.  Turner,  of  Ipswich,  began  to 
build  roller  mills  for  breaking  wheat  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
conversion  of  the  resultant  middlings  on  miUstones.  The  rolls 
were  made  of  chilled  iron  and  were  provided  with  serrated  edges, 
which  must  have  exercised  a  tearing  action  on  the  integimients 
of  the  berry.  These  mills  were  built  to  the  design  of  a  German 
engineer,  of  the  name  of  G.  A.  Buchhols,  and  were  exhibited  at 
the  London  exhibition  of  1862,  but  they  never  came  into  general 
use.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  as  early  as  1823  a  French 
engineer,  named  Collier,  of  Paris,  patented  a  roller  mill,  while 
five  years  later  a  certain  Malar  took  out  another  French  patent, 
the  H>^fication  of  which  speaks  of  grooves  and  differential 
speeds.  3ut  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  roller  mills  of  the  present 
day  were  brought  out  some  time  in  the  third  decade  of  the  19th 
century  by  a  Swiss  engineer  named  Sulzberger.  His  af^ratus 
was  rather  cumbrous,  and  the  chilled  iron  rolls  with  which  it 
was  fitted  consumed  a  large  amount  of  power  rdativdy  to  the 
work  effected.  But  the  Pester  Walx-MOhle,  founded  in  1839 
by  Count  Szechenyi,  a  Hungarian  noUeman,  which  took  its 
name  from  the  roller  mills  with  which  it  was  equipped  by  Sulz- 
berger, was  for  many  years  a  great  success;  some  of  its  roller 
mills  are  said  to  have  been  kept  at  work  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  and  one  at  least  is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Budapest. 
It  may  be  noted  that  Hungarian  wheat  is  hard  and  flinty  and 
well  adapted  for  treatment  by  rolls.  Moreover,  gradual  reduction, 
as  now  understood,  was  more  or  less  practised  in 
.Hungary,  even  before  the  introduction  of  roller 
milling.  Though  millstones,  and  Aot  rolls,  were  used, 
yet  the  wheat  was  not  floured  at  one  operation,  as  in  typical 
low  or  flat  grinding,  but  was  reduced  to  flour  in  several  successive 
operations.  In  the  first  break  the  stones  would  be  placed  just 
wide  enough  apart  to  "  end  "  the  wheat,  and  in  each  succeeding 
operation  the  stones  were  brought  doser  together.  But  Hun- 
garian milling  was  not  then  automatic  in  the  sense  in  which 


British  millers  understand  the  word.  For  a  long  time  a  great 
deal  of  hand  bbour  was  employed  in  the  merchant  mills  of 
Budapest  in  carrying  about  products  from  one  machine  to 
another  for  further  treatment.  This  practice  may  have  been 
partly  due  to  the  cheap  labour  available,  but  it  was  also  the 
deliberate  policy  of  Hungarian  millers  to  handle  in  this  way  the 
middlings  and  fine  "dunst,"  because  it  was  maintained  that 
only  thus  could  certain  products  be  delivered  to  the  machine 
by  which  they  were  to  be  treated  in  the  perfection  of  condition. 
Tlie  results  were  good  so  far  as  the  finished  products  were  con- 
cerned, but  in  the  light  of  modem  automatic  milling  the  system 
appears  uneconomic^.  Not  only  did  it  postulate  an  inordinatdy 
large  staff,  but  it  further  increased  the  labour  bill  by  the  demand 
it  made  on  the  number  of  sub-foremen  who  were  occu{Med  in 
dassifying,  largely  by  touch,  the  various  products,  and  diinecting 
the  .labourers  under  them.  Hungarian  milling  still  differs 
widely  from  milling  as  practised  in  Great  Britain  in  being  a  longer 
system.  This  is  due  to  the  more  minute  subdivision  of  products, 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  grades  of  floQr 
and  offals  made  in  Hungary,  where  there  are  many  intermediate 
varieties  of  middlings  and  "  dunst "  for  which  no  corresponding 
terms  are  available  in  an  English  miller's  vocabulary. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  explain  the  meaning  of  three 
terms  constantly  used  by  im'Ilers,  namdy,  semolina,  middlings 
and  dunst.  These  three  products  of  roller  mills  are 
practically  identical  in  composition,  but  represent  ^ 
differoit  stages  in  the  process  of  reducing  the  endo- 
sperm of  the  wheat  to  flour.  A  wheat  berry  b  covered 
by  several  layers  of  skin,  while  under  these  layers  is  the  floury 
kerod  or  endosperm.  This  the  break  or  grooved  rolls  tend  to 
tear  and  break  up.  The  largest  of  these  more  or  less  cubical 
particles  are  known  as  semolina,  whilst  the  medium-sized  are 
called  middlings  and  the  smallest  sized  termed  dunst.  The  last 
Is  a  German  word,  with  several  meanings,  but  is  used  in  this 
particular  sense  by  German  and  Austrian  millers,  from  whom 
it  was  doubtless  borrowed  by  the  pioneers  of  roller  milling  in 
England.  If  we  were  to  lay  a  sample  of  fairly  granular  flour 
beside  a  sample  of  small  dunst  the  two  would  be  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish, but  place  a  magnifying  glass  over  the  flour  and  it 
would  look  very  like  the  dunst.  If  we  were  to  repeat  this  experi- 
ment on  dunst  and  fine  middlings,  the  former  would  under  the 
glass  present  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  middlings.  The  same 
effect  would  be  produced  by  the  putting  side  by  side  of  large 
middlings  and  small  semolina.  Tliis  is  a  broad  description  of 
semolina,  middlings  and  dunst.  Semolina  and  middlings  are 
more  apt  to  vary  in  appearance  than  dunst,  because  the  latter 
is  the  product  of  the  later  sUges  of  the  milling  process  and 
represents  small  pactidcs  of  the  floury  kerad  tolerably  free 
from  such  impurities  as  bran  or  fluff.  The  flour  produdng 
middlings  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  variety  of  wheat 
offal  which  is  also  known  to  many  English  millers  as  middlings. 
This  consists  of  husk  or  bran,  more  or  less  comminuted,  and  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  floury  particles  adherent.  It  is  only 
fit  for  feeding  beasts. 

The  spread  of  roller  milling  on  the  continent  of  Europe  was 
undoubtedly  accderated  by  the  invention  of  porcelain  rolls, 
by  Friedrich  Wegmann,  a  Swiss  miller,  which  were 
brought  into  general  use  in  the  seventh  decade  of  the 
X  9th  century,  and  are  still  widdy  employed.  They  are 
admirably  fitted  for  the  reduction  of  semolina,  middlings  and 
dunst  into  flour;  and  for  redudng  pure  middlings,  that  is, 
middlings  containing  no  bran  or  wheat  husk,  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  that  quite  equals  them.  They  were  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  in  1877,  or  thereabouts,  and  were  used  for  several 
years,  but  ultimately  they  almost  disappeared  from  British 
mllb.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  as.made  at  that  date 
they  were  rather  difficult  to  work,  as  it  wqs  not  easy  to  keep 
the  rolls  perfectly  parallel.  Another  drawbadc  was  their  in- 
adaptability to  over-heavy  feeds,  to  which  the  British,  and 
perhaps  stUl  more  the  American,  miller  is  frequently  obliged 
to  resort.  However,  since  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
some  of  the  most  advanced  flour  mills  in  England  have  agar 
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ttkta  to  lujng  porcdaid  loDi  for  nme  put  of  tbcir  icdaction 

The  birth  ol  rolla  miUing  in  Grol  Brluia  tiuiy  be  mid  to 
date  (ram  1S71,  whm  Oioi  Octle,  t,  Geraun  milling  engiiMtt, 
1,,^,  crecloi  I  set  of  lolla  mili)  in  tbe  IVidetloii  lUUi; 
aa^i  in  Glugow.  TIib  wu-loog  bcfgrc  the  Intnduction  of 
^  uilonuiic  rallcr  miUi.     But  the  foundationa  of  the 

°*^''     miUitone  syiiem  weie  not  laiouily  diitariied' 
1877,  when  t  party  cJ  lading  Briiiih  and  Iriih  niillai  viii 
Vienna  and  Budapat  with  the  object  o(  Hudyinf  roller  mil 
in  ill  native  booM,    In  187S  J-  H.  Carter  imlalled  in  the  i 
of  J.  Bolaod,  of  Dublia,  utat  wu  pnbabljr  the  fint  ronplele 
antoaulk  roller  plant  erected  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
iBSi  a  miUInc  eihibitioD  bdd  at  (he  Royal  A^iculluial  Hall, 
LoodoD,  tboited  the  automatic  roller  ayitem  in  complete  opeia- 
tioo.     From  that  tinw  tbe  nller  ijntem  made  great  pragreis. 
By  1BB5  many  ^  the  leading  Britiib  miUen  had  initallal  luU 
roller  plant%  and  in  the  succeeding  ten  yean  amall  roller  planla 

transition  stage  in  which  there  was  in  opoation  a  number  of  ao- 
called  "  combined  "  plants,  that  ia  to  say,  mills  in  which  the 
wheal  waa  broken  on  milbtonea  «  disk  milh,  while  the  middlings 
were  ndnced  by  anwoth  rolls;  but  these  gndually  dioppti  out 

Well-found  British  Bout  mDli  at  the  present  time  an  pcobafaly 
the  best  fitted  in  the  world,  and  u  a  wbolc  have  nothing  to  llac 
from  compariaon  with  their  American  competitcas.  It  h  true 
that  American  railleis  were  rather  quicker  to  copy  Hungarian 
milling  methoda  so  far  as  gradual  reduction  was  concemed- 
But  (rom  about  18S0  the  British  miUei  was  quite  awake  to  his 
paction  and  was  Btraining  every  nerve  to  provide  himaell  with 
t  plant  capable  of  dealing  with  every  kind  of  wheaL  It  baa 
ohen  been  said  that  he  commands  the  wheat  of  the  whde  woHd. 
Thia  is  true  In  a  sense,  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  can  alwayj 

required  to  meet  loreign  oiropetilion.  Therein  he  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage. But  engineers  have  done  their  bst  to  meet  this 
weak  point,  and  by  their  aaiistanc«  he  is  able  to  compete  under 
almost  all  conditions  with  the  millers  of  the  whole  world. 

Pncaia  tj  if  jJMirf.— Fully  to  appredale  the  various  proceases 
of  modem  rnilling,  it  must  be  remembered  not  only  that  the 
wheat  aadeliveredat  the  mill  is  dusly  and  miied  with  land  and 
even  mote  objectionable  teluic.  but  also  that  it  contains  many 
light  grains  and  seeds  of  other  plants.  It  b  not  therefore  suSdenl 
(or  the  milter  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  grain  to  flour  on  the  most 
approved  prindf^cs;  he  must  also  have  at  command  the  means 
of  Iredng  1%  from  foreign  substances,  and  furtber  o(  "  condition- 
operations  must  be  conducted  wilb  reference  to  the  structure 
ol  the  wheat  grain.  The  wheat  berry  is  a  fruit,  not  a  seed,  the 
sctual  seed  being  tlie  germ  or  embryo,  a  kidney-shaped  body 
which  is  found  at  the  bue  of  the  berry  and  b  connected  with 
the  plumule  or  toot.  The  germ  is  tough  in  tenure  and  is  in 
roller  milliog  easily  separated  from  the  ra<  of  the  berry,  being 
flattened  Instead  of  crushed  by  the  rolls  and  thus  readily  sifted 
Inm  the  stock.  The  germ  contains  a  good  deal  oi  fatty  matter, 
which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  not  increase  the  keeping 

beny--cpidermis,  epicarp,  endicarp,  episperm  and  cmbryous 
membiane — but  Inr  practical  purposes  the  number  of  integuments 
may  be  taken  as  thnc  The  inner  skin  is  often  as  thick  as  the 
outer  and  second  skins  together,  which  are  largely  composed 
of  woody  fibre;  it  contains  the  cerealin  or  aleuronc  cells,  bat 
although  thoe  are  made  up  of  a  certain  proportion  of  proteids, 
on  account  of  the  discolouring  and  diaata^  action  of  the  cerealin 
in  flour  thqr  are  best  eliminated.  The  endosperm,  or  floury 
kernel,  coming  next  to  tlie  Irmer  skin,  consists  ol  starch  granula 
which  are  caoght  as  it  were  in  the  minute  meshes  of  a  net.  This 
network  is  the  gluten,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  thoe  Dwahts 
are  not  of  equal  consistency  throughout  the  berry,  but  are 
usually  finer  and  more  dense  nesr  the  husk  than  in  the  interior 
ol  the  kernel.    This  glutinous  pottian  is  o(  | 


to  the  baker  because  on  its  (piantlty  and  quality  depcods  the 
"  atrength  "  or  rising  power  ol  the  Sour,  uti  the  aim  of  modon 
nlla  milling  Is  to  retain  it  aa  ooanpletely  **  ponible,  a  matter 
ol  some  difficulty  owing  (o  ill  dose  adheieace  to  the  husk, 
especially  in  the  richest  wheats.  Another  organ  of  the  lAeat 
berry  which  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  work  of  ibe 
miller  is  the  placenta,  which  is  in  effect  a  and  ""■'"■''"e  the 
berry  with  its  stalk  or  strsw.  The  placenta  serves  to  filter  the 
food  which  the  plant  sucks  up  from  the  ground;  it  passes  up 
the  crease  of  the  berry,  and  is  enfolded  in  the  middle  skin,  beisg 
pralccted  on  the  outer  side  by  the  first  and  haying  the  third 
or  inner  skin  on  its  other  side.  A  good  deal  of  the  matter! 
filtered  by  the  placenta  are  mineral  in  their  nattire,  and  such 
portions  aa  are  not  digested  remain  In  Ibe  crease.  This  b  the 
rrutier  which  millen  call  "  crease  dirt."  It  is  highly  discolouring 
to  dour,  and  must  be  carefully  eliminated.  The  lucsy  end  cd  the 
berry  known  ts  the  beard  also  has  a  distinct  (unction;  its  hairs 
are  In  reality  tubes  which  serve  to  cany  off  superfluous  moaslure. 
They  have.  In  common  with  the  bran,  no  nutritive  value.  (See 
also  Wheat.) 


In  the  old  " 


grinding  is  cifectai  in 


Hir  •■  pg_ifat  duijnf  the  sriki  or 
9L  It  ia  impcwible  sltocethn  to 
It  thia  stage,  but  pnoerty  set  and 

u  liirle  aa  TS%  oT -'^break-amir," 

(be  absence  of  Che  gluten  cells  which 


■B  called  the  (oundatkia  of  all  gi 


"  'I  ii  termed,  will  be  found  an  s 
iual  in  niwe  and  variety  tc 
I  ie  wheat,  drawn  by  an  elevat 
I  in  ucloLu  first  treated  by  a  ■"■"*""  Tat 
,'arator.  This  apparatus  accomplishes  its  t 
,..  vp^  lanie  of  which  win  be  at  much  coan 
and  of  air  currents,  the  adjustment  of  which  Is  1 


hat  in^e^O     *y  - 
(nn  the  barge,     "^ 


iny  wheal  ol  luch  impuniiei  as  lumps  of  earth,  stones,  straws  and 

;rrat  care  has  la  be  eiercised  in  all  operadoas  of  the  screen  faouie 
11  wheal  ibould  p>»  sway  with  the  scnenings.  Besides  the 
•airhouK  separsior.  which  IS  made  in  different  types  and  aiscSj 
Ending  and  sorting  cylinden,  and  viiat  are  kiuwn  as  cocUe  and 
barley  cylinden.  ir  muck  unl  in  (he  screen  house.  These  eyUndtfi 
—  provided  with  indents  n  shaped  and  of  such  slse  as  to  catch 
Is  which  sre  smaller  than  whrait.and  reject  gains,  as  of  hulcr  or 
-_.j.  which  are  longer  than. wheal.  Sorting  eyiiiulen  should  he 
Followed  by  machines  known  as  Kouier*,  the  fuactioB  ol  whkh  Is  u 
free  the  wheat  (roni  adherent  impurities.  These  machines  are  of 
'  ~     nt  types,  but  all  depend  on  pcrcussrvc  actioa.    A  vertical 

r  consists  of  a  number  of  slrtfor  inn  beaters  attached  le  a 

vertical  apindle  whKh  revolves  inside  a  metsDic  woven  or  perfarated 
.  the  whole  being  litted  with  an  effectual  exhaust.  Soouren 
oriiontal  ipindlci  areslw  in  gnat  favour.     Not  every  wheat 

^  that  iKvere  ac  I  ion  between  the  beaters  andthe  pefocaied 


I  then  LI  ofien  a  let  of  beaters  or  ban  coveiea  with  brush 
ving  intermediale  spaces;  while  the  cone  bnnli  consists  of 
covered  with  fibre  airsnged  like  cones  around  a  vertical 
The  object  of  all  these  brushes,  the  cyhoder  cootaininc 
eias  fitted  with  an  exhauit  fan.  Is  to  polish  the  wheat  and 

f liny  end  and  any  Iddh-  ponioni  oftbeaatet  husk.     But  the  miDn 

he  beiT/.  f\tr  he  will  have  tmubfe  wirh  his  (tour,  the  tritu- 

nn  hmiking  under  the  mill  and  pmdDciug  powder  which 

v  break  Hour.    To  remove  ikich  nKtatlic  fragtaents 
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'hith  cue  Ihey  tn  DHHlty  Kt  at  the  Ih 
icy  auy  eoatat  of  AifiKtlia]  pUtq 


iliouhl  ciuuR  (he  unK  at  tteel  and  iron  putide^  wUch  ml^ 
Mberwiie  fet  betmen  Ibcntliaadifxhl  tl»ed«  of  their  immm, 
awl  vleo  ao  danufc  to  the  ilftiiif  mubina*    Memioo  mint  alio 


one  end  of  a  bean  Kale,  a  kad  of  nam  wKaert  to  ovocoiM  tbt 

nilbl  hungatthciMherendotihebeani.  the  inlet  of  nla  1« auto- 
mar  icflUy  cut  ofl  And  tile  tkip  ii  diKharged,  auiDmaticaJly  fctuniifl 
to  take  aDottkcT  cluu^.  Each  weishinc  la  auIDmatiiAlfy  neorded 
on  a  dial.  In  (hi!  my  a  irconl  an  be^Ept  o(  the  gtom  <Rl|bl  of 
tbe  unclraned  whut  cnterini  tlw  vuebauie  and  of  tbe  net  wcffht 


The  cleaniin)  of  wheat  by  vaihinE  only  became  a  fine  art  al  the 

doie  of  the  inih  ceoluiy.  ihooth  it  «a  pcaetlied  la  the  omh  of 

Eatlaiidione  twenty  yean  cwKa.  BrMlyitiiiaybeHhl 


^^^*''  undue  abruion.  Such  irtieata  a 
bud  l(<iiiiaii>,and  thne  nqune  not  only  m 
ing.  by  vhidi  ■•  mcinE  meumriiic,  bdor*  i 
■nmhel  clan  of  ohntl.  lucb  a*  llH  mIMI 
iprin^  Araerlcau  and  CanadiaDa,  hard  t 


RuroaiM  and  Indiana, 


I  the  endoiperm  or  floury  ponioa  of  the 
"   -  Kt  daa  (all  toft  whesla.  Rich  la  Riaay 

It  and  Englifh  wlieat.    It  ia  generally 


chiaealtlo 


id  all  and  aay  dii 


wheat  oT  the  third  daat 
■  The  obwct  of  waahinc 
till  the  Bdberent  foreiffn 

„, .  jiohm  up  and  drained  off 

To  thla  end  anoe  aniba*  ace  fttted  with  Archi- 
DHoeaD  mrm  cooveygn  •«  either  at  an  Indlned  ingle  or  hotiion- 
tally  or  venically:  or  the  waihec  may  conwl  it  a  burel  revolving 
In  a  tank  partly  ftUed  wUh  wattr.    Austher  luiHiDa  of  waihiag 

aeveral  varieliee  of  wheat.   Tldi  Mparatloa  la  effected  t^  utilising 
■  current  of  water  aa  a  iialance  itronf  cnmuh  to  cany  vdtcat  but  not 
I  or  Indlea  of  gnaur  ipedfic  gravity 

iher  ia  loDowed 

^j  ..  -.. .  --~.  -,  -..  -r*.».—  —».*..*..  .~  *.n  the  berry  by 

pimly  meehaaical  neaoa  Ima  Hipcfdwwa  OMHturc.  Tbe  tyiol 
wliliier  la  a  vertical  eoluoia  fed  at  the  bottom  artd  driivcrina  al  tb« 
. ..     .« *... .  by  ewttrif  ugal  force  in  a  epiral  difectioii 

the  (pout  at  the  top  li  hu 


p«igh  to  carry  it 


aU 


Be  it  la  diacharged  fr 

leaping  thnu^  the  pCTfocated  Dover 

wuL  «iiHc  aJll  reoaina  a  certain  amount  of  water 

Inted  the  IntnumeBtr  more  or  bee  de^y,  and  to 

rry  it  ii  treateifby  a  combination  of  hot  and  told  air. 

en pctloiatHl  metalplBtee and  wbjectcd 

d  then  nf  cold  air.   The  prrlontcd  plaM* 

'         '  orkgaaFianltcacalM, 

chambcn  ia  dnclHrged  by  prctaure  through  the  duccoding  laycn 
of  wheat,  which  ahould  not  be  mere  Hian  an  inch  thicli;  lEe  ^r  la 
drawn  in  by  ■  ited-plate  fas,  which  ia  often  emvidrd  with  a  (Uvided 
casing,  Q4e  aide  being  uicd  for  cold,  and  the  other  for  hot  air.  Coupled 
with  the  hot  air  aide  b  a  heater  coniiallng  ef  a  leriea  of  ctrculaling 


regulated  by  w  nipply  of  itcam  to  ti>e  heater.    Thit  proceia  of 
vBihing  and  condiUoning.  one  of  the  moH  important  in  a  flour 

hard  and  hanh.  eoft  arid  wf«h  wheita  aa  nrarty  aa  poaiible  to  a 
common  itandard  dI  DDodition  before  bang  nulled-  Wheat  iaaoine- 
timea  wuhed  to  toughen  the  brad,  an  end  which  (an  alaa  be  attained 
by  damping  it  from  a  apraying  ^pe  aa  rl  pawn  along  an  inclined 
wonn-  Another  way  oTloutheninfl  liran  ji  to  p^m  wheat  throi^ 
•  htatid  cylinder,  while  again  annibcr  prooeea  Imottn  aa  aleaming 
to  of  Enjecilng  ateam  into  wheat  aa  it  paiiea  Ibroogh  a  metal 


bDMirT.   Ken  the  otried  ia  to  cleanie  to 
Md^lenftytl ■ 
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X  Bcmnddaae  of  lemi-banl  vheata 
morr  qukUy  thmogh  tba  waaher 
idly  aa  po— bk..  ^U  me-  ■-  --'- 


FtaMaandIhe 
y  a  fcweeconda 
b*  immediately 


ET  Engliah  variciiea.    Hoc  an  immcniea 
ainiblt^diile  the  molMure  lef  1  by  (be  wat 
eiMjgetlcally  thrown  off  by  tbe  whiacer  bttfore  the  grain  cnteia 
'.   Treated  thue.  aoft  whcata  may  be  Improved  By  waahing. 

■_,..  .....  i._.  ^ .,,_  ,;„  varieiiea  of  Indiana,  are 

Kfitloidai.  and  tUa  ia  polably 
nn  minera.  ia  leaKHiB  when 


It  it  claimed  thai  hard  W. 


ptoducea.    Hence  Dcrhapa  the  beat  remedy  whicl 

damp  wheat  la  to  diy  It  aa  anon  aa  it  baa  been  hi.  , 

kan  or  itcara  driarat  ■  beat  not  oceedhig  IM*  F.,  nntil  the  moiat  urn 
haabecnndmdtoIoKolIbewhalegiBln.  Tbe ionr made  fram 
wbcat  ao  Heated  nay  la  weak,  bat  wdl  not  uaually  be  uniound. 
ThepractnotihyhlgdampBoarhHakigoodRaulta.  LongbeCnrc 
tbe  mUerniUbv  pond  it waa IWDid thatooly  Hour  whkh  had  bcea 
dried  On  a  Ubi)  tsoU  aafdy  b*  taken  on  lor«  aia  voyagea,  eipeciilly 
■hen  the  viaad  bad  to  navi^le  warm  taiiludea.  ft  may  be  noted 
that  in  the  day*  ol  mlllitona  mlUing  it  waa  far  more  diflicutt  to 
produce  good  beeping  flour.    The  what  berry  being  broken  up 

ul^einaui  nutEcr  and  hai  n  imfyTdiaatas 

lalurvd atard^e^   TheirndrncyofBauricou .-* 

raodd  ia  wdl  tnarhed.    During  the  South  African 

/a  the  Britiih  amy  tapply  depr "-'  - 

if  the  diaataik  action  al  branny  pa 

l>  not  unially  of  white  calont,  and  the  miUtar 
jonatuiaUy  believed  that  comnanliwl'   ' 
-leotly  tuitable  lot  uk  in  tbe  fit 


le  of  South  Africa 


.    Not  only  did  they 


ter  being  dcaaed  the  wheat  berry  it  iplii  and  bttjl 
aaingiy  Bne  pircea  by  flured  rolla  or  "breaka."  En 
I  of  ToUer  rniUing  it  waa  uiual  to  cmpiDy  more  tireaki 
ia  now  tbe  caie.  The  bit  pair  of  brrak-roUi  utec 
:  called  Ibc  iplittinf  rnlla.  becauae  their  function  wai 
ated  to  b*  to  BfJit  at  berry  longitudiBally  down  ita  < 
ve  the  miller  an  opeonunity  of  removing  th-  -'--'  ^ 
Lj r.i..i™„^,„,„  J.I 1. 1 


., -, of  a  bnah  machiiH.   Thedirtwaa 

in  many  cnaca  no  man  than  the  placenta  already  deacribed.  which 
ihrlvelung  up  took,  Uke  111  vcgeuble  fibre,  a  dark  tint.  The  nrat 
aclltaloiig  tbe  CJtaae  waa  not,  however,  achieved  in  mote  than  ia% 

naily  eerving  aa  a  aort  of  ndjunct  to  the  wbeat-claning  aynem. 
Four  or  five  bnwki  are  itow  thought  auOdeot,  but  three  treaka  an 
not  tcOBmmendeil.  except  in  very  ihnn  lyitemi  lor  tmall  country 
milla.  Rdli  are  now  uied  up  to  te  in.  in  kngth,  though  in  nne  of 
(he  moat  approved  lyateme  (hey  never  cured  40  m. ;  they  an  made 
of  chilled  iron,  and  lor  the  breakinf  of  wheat  are  pnividcd  wiih 
gnovingcut  at  a  alight  twlal,  tbe  iprral  avenging  I  in.  to  the  foot 
lengthy  thoagh  lor  the  bat  aet  of  break-rolb.  which  clean  un  Ike  bran, 
the  ipual  b  iofiietlraen  Increaaed  to  i  in.  per  loot.  The  groovee 
ihoukl  have  eharp  edgea  becaute  they  do  betler  work  than  when 
bhini,  ravirig  lafger  lonolina  and  middlinga,  with  tmn  adfarmt  in 
big  lUEe*;  inulfmiddlinga,  that  ia,  little  piece*  of  the  eitdoapenn 
torn  away  by  Uunt  groovca.  and  comminuted  bran,  make  the  pro- 

bringa  len  monFy.  The  bteak-rolla  ahould  never  work  by  preHure, 
but  nip  [be  maierial  fed  between  them  at  a  given_pointi  to  cut  or 
ahear.  not  to  Aaiien  and  cnah.  ia  their  lunclion.  Rolb  may  be  ict 
eilher  hotifonlally  or  vertirally:  an  abiiquc  aetling  haa  alto  come 
into  lavour.  The  leed  ia  of  the  ulmcm  importance  10  the  correct 
working  of  a  roller  mill.  The  material  ahoukl  be  fed  in  an  even 
ttream,  not  too  thkk,  and  leaving  no  pan  of  the  roO  uncovrird. 

the  uavalnlioon  the  three  fint  bteakh  while  the  bat  brak  ia  often 
aperdedat  t  to  t  or^)  lo  I L  in  one  of  the  oblique  milla  tile  difference 
iaobrainedby  nuking  Ilicdiamelet  of  ope  roll  it  and  of  the  other  10 
in.  and  running  ibem  at  equal  ipeed.    For  bceatmUa  up  to  jG  in.  in 
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length  9  in.  is  the  usual  diameter;  for  lon^  rolls  lo  in.  is  the 
standard.  To  do  good  work  rolls  must  run  in  perfect  parallelism; 
otherwise  some  parts  of  the  material  will  pass  untouched,  while 
others  will  be  treated  too  severely. 

The  products  of  the  break-rolb  are  treated  by  what  are  icnown 
as  scalpers,  which  are  simply  machines  for  sorting  out  these  products 
c^,,^^  for  further  treatment.  Scalpers  may  either  be  revolving 
^^^^  reels  or  flat  sieves.  The  sieve  is  the  favourite  form  <m 
scalper  on  account  of  its  gentle  action.  Scalping  requilrs  a  separat- 
ing and  sifting,  not  a  scouring  action.  The  oreak  products  are 
usually  separated  on  a  sieve  covered  with  wire  or  perforated  tine 
plates.  Generally  spoiking.  two  sieves  are  in  one  frame  and  are  run 
at  a  slight  incline.  The  tnroughs  of  the  top  sieve  fall  on  the  sieve 
below,  while  the  rejections  or  overtails  of  the  first  sieve  are  fed  to  the 
next  break.  The  "  throughs,"  or  what  has  passed  this  sieve,  are 
graded  by  the  next  sieve,  the  tailings  going  to  a  purifier,  while  the 
throughs  may  be  freed  from  what  flour  adheres  to  them  by  a  centri- 
fugal dressing  machine  and  then  treated  by  another  purifier.  A 
form  of  scalper  which  has  come  into  general  use  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  C^eat  Britain  and  America,  is 
known  as  the  plansifter.  This  machine,  of  Hungarian  origin,  is 
simply  a  collection  of  superimposed  flat  sieves  in  one  box,  ami  will 
scalp  or  sort  out  any  kind  of  break  stock  very  efficiently.  A  system 
of  grading  the  tailings,  that  b,  the  rejections  of  the  scalpers,  intro- 
duced by  James  Harrison  Carter  (Carter-Zimmer  patent),  was  known 
as  pneumatic  sorting.  Its  object  was  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  scalpers  by  classifying  the  tailings  by  means  of  air-currents. 
To  thu  end  each  scalper  was  followed  by  a  machine  arranged  some- 
what like  a  gravity  purifier;  that  is  to  say,  a  current  of  air  drawn 
through  the  casing  of  the  sorter  allowed  the  heaviest  and  best 
material  to  drop  down  straight,  while  the  lighter  stuff  was  deposited 
in  one  or  other  of  further  compartments  formed  by  obliquely  placed 
adjusuble  cant  boards.  So  searching  was  this  grading,  that  from 
the  first  sorter  of  a  four-break  plant  four  separations  would  be 
obtained,  the  first  going  to  the  second  break,  the  second  joining  the 
first  separation  from  the  second  sorter  and  being  fed  to  the  third 
break,  while  the  third  went  with  the  best  separation  of  the  third 
sorter  to  the  fourth  break,  and  the  last  separation  from  all  the 
sorters  went  straii^ht  into  the  bran  sack.  The  work  of  the  break- 
rolls  was  greatly  simplified  and  reduced  by  this  sorting  process,  as 
each  particle  of  broken  wheat  went  exactly  to  that  pair  of  break- 
rollers  for  which  it  was  suitable,  instead  of  all  the  material  being 
run  indiscriminately  through  all  the  break-rollers  and  thereby  beinz 
cut  up  with  the  necessary  result  of  increasing  the  production  of 
small  oran.  ^ 

The  object  of  the  purifier,  a  machine  on  which  milling  engineers 
have  lavished  much  thought  and  labour,  b  to  get  away  from  the 
nkj,uu,m_  semolina  and  middlings  as  much  impurematteraspossible, 
""'  that  those  products  may  be  pure,  as  millers  say,  for 

reduction  to  flour  by  the  smooth  roUs.  The  purifiers  used  in  British 
mills  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  more  valuable  portions  of 
the  wheat  berry  are  heavier  than  the  less  valuable  particles,  such  as 
bran  and  fibrous  bodies,  and  a  current  of  air  b  employed  to  weigh 
these  fragments  of  the  wheat  berry  as  in  a  balance  and  to  separate 
them  while  they  pass  over  a  silk<overcd  sieve.  To  this  end  the 
semolina  or  middlings  are  fed  on  a  sieve  vibrated  by  an  eccentric 
and  get  at  a  slight  downward  angle.  Thb  sieve  is  installed  in  an 
air-tight  longitudinal  wooden  chamber  with  gloss  windows  on  either 
side,  through  which  the  process  of  purifying  can  be  watched.  Up- 
wards through  this  sieve  a  fan  constantly  draws  a  current  of  air, 
which,  raising  the  stock  upwards,  allows  the  heavier  and  better 
material  to  remain  below  while  the  lighter  particles  are  lifted  off 
and  fall  on  side  platforms  or  channels,  whence  they  are  carried 
forward  and  delivered  separately.  The  good  material  drops  through 
the  meshes  of  the  silk,  and  is  collected  by  a  worm.  It  is  usual  to 
clothe  the  sieve  in  sections  with  several  different  meshes  of  silk  so 
that  stock  of  almost  identical  value,  but  differing  size,  may  be 
treated  with  uniform  accuracy.  In  good  purifiere  the  strength  of 
the  current  can  be  regulated  at  will  in  each  section.  The  tailinn  of 
a  purifier  do  not  usually  exceed  lo  to  15%  of  the  feed.  The  clothing 
of  purifier  sheets  must  be  nicely  graduated  to  the  clothing  of  the 
preceding  machines.  Rcpurification  and  even  tertiary  punncation 
may  be  necessary  under  certain  conditions.  In  Hungary  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  gravity  purifiere  are  much  in  use.  Here  the  material 
is  guided  along  an  open  sieve  set  at  a  slight  angle,  while  an  air- 
current  is  drawn  up  at  an  acute  angle.  Under  the  sieve  may  bear- 
ranged  a  series  of  inclined  boards,  the  position  of  which  can  be  varied 
as  required.  The  heaviest  and  most  valuable  products  resist  the 
current  and  drop  straight  down,  while  lighter  material  b  carried 
off  to  further  divisions. 

From  the  purifier  all  the  stock  except  the  tailings,  which  may 
require  other  treatment,  should  go  to  the  smooth  rolnre  to  be  made 
into  flour,  but  here  the  rollerman  will  have  to  exercise 
great  care  and  discretion.    Many  of  the  remarks  already 


made  in  regard  to  break-rolls  apply  to  smooth  rolls, 
notably  in  respect  of  parallelism.  But  insteaa  of  a  cutting  action, 
the  smooth  rolls  press  the  material  fed  to  them  into  flour.  This 
pressure,  however,  must  be  applied  with  great  discrimination,  large 
semolina  with  impurities  attached  requiring  quite  different  treat- 
ment from  that  called  for  by  small  pure  midolinjEs.   The  pressure  on 


the  stock  must  be  Just  sufficient  and  no  more.  Reductioa  rolls  are 
usually  run  at  a  difterentbl  speed  of  about  a  to  3.  The  feed  must  be 
carefully  graded,  because  to  pass  stock  of  varying  site  through  a 
pair  of  smooth  rolb  would  be  fatal  to  good  work.  Scratch  rolb  very 
finely  grooved  are  used  for  cracking  impure  semolina  or  for  reducing 
the  tailings  of  purifiers.  The  latter  often  hold  fragments  oi  bran, 
which  are  best  detached  by  rolb  grooved  about  36  to  the  inch  and 
run  at  a  differential  of  3  to  I.  The  reduction  reauires  even  more 
roll  surface  than  the  bi^k  system.  To  do  first-oass  work  a  mill 
should  have  at  least  A5  to  40  in.  on  the  breaks  and  50  in.  on  the 
reduction  for  each  saciT of  280  lb  of  flour  per  hour.  Many  ragincers 
consider  loo  to  no  in.  on  the  break,  scratch  and  smooth  roila  not 
too  much. 

The  dressing  out  of  the  flour  from  the  stock  reduced  on  smoodi 
rolb  b  generally  effected  by  centrifugal  machines,  which  consist 
of  a  slowly  revolving  cylinder  provided  with  an  internal  iv^^^^ 
shaft  on  which  are  keyed  a  number  of  iron  beaters  that  ■^*""^^ 
run  at  a  speed  of  about  300  revolutions  a  minute,  and  fling  the  feed 
against  the  silk  clothing  of  the  cylinder.  What  goes  through  the  stik 
b  collected  by  a  worm  conveyor  at  the  bottom  ol  the  machine. 
Most  oentrifugab  have  so-called  "cut-off"  sheets,  with  internal 
divisions  in  tne  tail  end;  these  are  intended  to  separate  some 
intermediate  products,  which,  having  been  freed  from  floury  particles, 
are  treated  on  some  other  machine,  such  as  a  pair  of  raUs  either 
direct  or  after  a  purifier.  The  centrifugal  b  undoubtedly  an  efficient 
flour  separator,  but  the  plansiften  already  mentioned  are  also  good 
flour-dressers,  especially  in  dry  climates.  A  plansifter  mill  will  Have 
no  centrifugals,  except  one  or  two  at  the  tail  end  where  the  material 
gets  more  sticky  and  requires  more  severe  treatment. 

The  vield  of  flour  obuined  in  a  British  roller  mill  avcragea  70  to 
73  %  01  the  wheat  berry.  The  residue,  with  the  exceptkm  of  a  very 
small  proportion  of  waste,  b  offal,  which  b  dividra  into  various 
grades  and  sold.  Profitable  markets  for  British-made  bran  have 
been  found  in  Scandinavb,  and  espedally  in  Denmark.  In  mill- 
stone milling  the  yield  of  flour  probably  averaged  75  to  60%,  but 
a  certain  proportion  of  thb  was  httle  more  than  offal.  The  length  of 
the  flour  yield  taken  by  Britbh  millen  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  because  demand  varies.  In  one  locality  high-cbss 
patents  may  be  at  a  premium:  in  another  the  call  b  f or  a  straight 
grade,  i^.  a  flour  containing  as  ihuch  of  the  farinaceous  substance 
as  can  be  won  from  the  wh^t  berry.  In  one  district  there  is  a  sale 
for  rich  offab,  that  b,  offals  with  plentv  of  fkwr  adhering ;  in  another 
there  may  be  no  demand  for  such  offals.  Hence,  though  the  general 
principles  of  roller  milling  as  given  above  hold  good  all  over  the 
country,  yet  in  practice  the  work,  of  each  mill  b  varied  more  or  less 
to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  local  trade. 

Early  in  the  19th  century  a  French  chemist,  J.  J.  E.  Pootet, 
discovered  that  nitrous  acid  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  act  on  some 
fluid  and  semi-fluid  vegetable  oils,  removing  their  yellow  n^m^mm 
tinge  and  converting  a  considerable  portion  of  their  sub-  ^J^'IT* 
stance  into  a  white  solid.  The  importance  of  thb  di»-  ^^^^ 
covery,  when  the  physical  constitution  ol  wheat  b  considered,  b 
obvious,  but  it  was  yeara  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  bleach 
flour.  The  first  attempts  at  bleaching  seem  to  have  been  nuMle  oo 
the  wheat  itself  rather  than  on  the  flour.  In  1879  a  process  was 
patented  for  bleaching  grain  by  means  ol  chlorine  gas,  and  about 
1891  a  suggestion  was  made  for  bleaching  grain  by  means  of  electro- 
lysed sea-water.  In  189^  a  scheme  was  put  forward  for  treating 
grain  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  about  two  yesurs  later  tt  was  pro- 
posed to  subject  both  grain  and  flour  to  the  influence  of  electric 
currents.  In  1893  a  patent  was  granted  for  the  purification  of  floor 
by  means  of  fresh  air  or  oxygen,  and  three  yean  Uter  another  in- 
ventor proposed  to  employ  the  ROntgen  rays  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  1898  Emile  Frichot  toolc  out  a  patent  for  using  osone  and  oaoniicd 
air  forflour-bleachine.  The  patent  (No.  1661  M  J901)  taken  oat  by 
J.  &  S.  Andrews  of  Belfast  recited  that  flour  b  known  to  improve 
greatly  if  kept  for  some  time  after  grinding,  and  the  porpoae  of  the 
invention  it  covered  was  to  bring  about  this  improvenaent  or  con- 
ditioning not  only  immedbtely  after  jgrinding.  but  also  to  a  greater 
extent  than  can  oe  effected  by  keeping.  The  process  consisted  in 
subjecting  the  flour  to  the  action  of  a  suitable  gaseous  oxadixsQg 
medium;  the  inventore  preferred  air  carrying  a  minute  quantity 
of  nitric  add  or  peroxide  of  nitro^n,  but  they  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  those  compounds,  having  found  that  chlorine,  bromine 
and  other  substances  capable  of  liberating  oxygen  were  also  more 
or  less  efficacious.  They  claimed  that  while  exercising  no  deleterious 
action  their  treatmertt  made  the  flour  whit^,  improved  its  baking 
quaUties,  and  rendered  it  less  Uable  to  be  attacked  by  mites  or  other 


organbms.  Under  the  patent.  No.  14006  of  190A,  granted  to  J.  N 
Alsop  of  Kentucky  the  flour  was  treated  with  atmospheric  air 
whicn  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of«>an  arc  or  flaming  db" 
charge  of  electricity,  with  the  putpoae  ol  purifying  it  and  Inpfoi^- 
ing  Its  nutritious  properties.  Tne  Andrews  and  Abop  |tttents 
became  the  objects  of  extended  litigation  in  the  BngUsb  courts, 
and  it  was  held  that  the  gaseous  medium  employed  fay  Alsop  was 
substantblly  the  same  as  that  employed  by  Andrews,  tbouek 
produced  electrically  instead  of  chemically,  and  therefore  that  the 
Alsop  process  was  an  infringement  of  tha  Andrews  patent.  Varkius 
other  patents  for  more  or  kis  similar  processes  have  also  been  taken 
out.  (G.F.Z.) 
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FLOURENS,  GUSTAVE  (1858-1871),  French  revolutionist 
and  writer,  a  son  of  J.  P.  Flourens  (1794-1867),  the  physiologist, 
was  born  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  August  1838.  In  1863  he  under- 
took for  his  father  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  College  de  France, 
the  subject  of  which  was  the  history  of  mankind.  His  theories 
as  to  the. manifold  origin  of  the  human  Mice,  however,  gave 
offence  to  the  clergy,  and  he  was  precluded  from  delivering  a 
second  course.  He  then  went  to  Brussels,  where  he  published 
his  lectures  under  the  title  of  HisUnre  de  Vkomme  (1863);  he 
next  visited  Constantinople  and  Athens,  took  part  in  the  Cretan 
insurrection  of  x866,  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  where  an  article 
of  his  in  the  Popdo  d'Jtdia  caused  his  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
and  finally,  having  returned  to  France,  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a 
duel  with  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  editor  of  the  Fays.  In  Paris  he 
devoted  his  pen  to  the  cause  of  republicanism,  and  at  length, 
having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  organize  a  revolution  at  Belleville 
on  the  7th  of  February  1870,  found  himself  compelled  to  flee 
from  France.  Returning  to  Paris  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  he 
soon  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  500  tirailleurs.  On 
account  of  his  insurrectionary  proceedings  he  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Cr6teil,  near  Vincennes,  by  the  provisional  government,  and 
confined  at  Mazas  on  the  7th  of  December  1870,  but  was  released 
by  his  men  on  the  night  of  January  21-23.  On  the  z8th  of 
March  he  joined  the  Communists.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  commune  by  the  30th  arrondissemcnt,  and  was  named  colonel. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  and  in 
a  sortie  against  the  Versailles  troops  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd 
of  April  was  killed  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  at  Rueil,  near 
Malmaison.  Besides  his  Science  de  Vhomtne  (Paris,  1 869) ,  Gustave 
Flourens  was  the  author  of  numerous  fugitive  pamphlets^ 

See  C.  Prol^  Les  Hotnmes  de  la  rholulion  dt  j8/j  (Paris,  1898). 

FLOURENS.  MARIE  JEAN  PIERRE  (X794-1867),  French 
ph3rsiologist,  was  bom  at  Maureilhan,  near  B^ziers,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  H^rault,  on  the  1 5th  of  April  1 794.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Montpellicr,  where  in  1823 
he  received  the  degree  of  doctor.  In  the  following  year  he 
repaired  to  Paris,  provided  with  an  introduction  from  A.  P.  de 
CandoUe,  the  botanist,  to  Baron  Cuvier,  who  received  him 
kifidly,  and  interested  himself  in  his  welfare.  At  Paris  Flourens 
engaged  in  physiological  research,  occasionally  contributing  to 
literary  publications;  and  in  1821,  at  the  Ath£n£e  there,  he 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  physiological  theory  of  the 
sensations,  which  attracted  much  attention  amongst  men  of 
science.  His  paper  entitled  Rccherches  expirimentaUs  sur  les 
propriiUs  et  les  fonciions  du  s^sthne  turveux  dans  les  animaux 
verUbris,  in  which  he,  from  experimental  evidence,  sought  to 
assign  their  special  functions  to  the  cerebrum,  corpora  quadri- 
gcmina  and  cerebellum,  was  the  subject  of  a  highly  commendatory 
report  by  Cuvier,  adopted  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1822.  He  was  chosen  by  Cuvier  in  1828  to  deliver  for  him  a 
course  of  lectures  on  natural  history  at  the  College  de  France, 
and  in  the  same  year  became,  in  succession  to  L.  A.  0.  Bosc,  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  in  the  division  "  £conomie  rurale." 
In  1830  he  became  Cuvier's  substitute  as  lecturer  on  human 
anatomy  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  and  in  1832  was  elected  to  the 
post  of  titular  professor,  which  he  vacated  for  the  professorship 
of  comparative  anatomy  created  for  him  at  the  museum  of  the 
Jardin  the  same  year.  In  1833  Flourens,  in  accordance  with  the 
dying  request  of  Cuvier,  was  appointed  a  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences;  and  in  1838  he  was  returned  as  a 
deputy  for  the  arrondissement  of  Biziers.  In  1 840  he  was  elected, 
in  preference  to  Victor  Hugo,  to  succeed  J.  F.  Michaud  at  the 
French  Academy;  and  in  1845  he  was  created  a  commander  of 
the  legion  of  honour,. and  in  the  next  year  a  peer  of  France. 
In  March  1847  Flourens  directed  the  attention  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  the  anaesthetic  effect  of  chloroform  on  animals. 
On  the  revolution  of  1848  he  withdrew  completely  from  political 
life;  and  in  1855  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  natural  history 
at  the  CoUdge  de  France.  He  died  at  Montgeron,  near  Paris, 
on  the  6th  of  December  1867. 

Besides  numerous  shorter  scientific  memoirs,  Flourens  published — 
Bssai  sur  qftdques  points  de  la  doctrine  de  la  rhnUion  etde  la  dir^ 


vtUion  (Montpellicr.  1813) ;  ExpSriences  sur  te  systhne  nervenx  (Paris, 
1825);  Cours  sur  la  gineration,  Vooolo^ie,  et  I'embryologie  (1836); 
AntUyse  raisonnie  des  ^avaux  de  G.  Cuvier  (1841) ;  Recherches  sur  le 
diveloppement  des  os  etaes  dents  (1843X:  Anatomie  generate  de  la  pean 
et  des  membranes  muqueuses  (1843);  Buff  on,  kistoire  de  ses  Iravaux 
et  de  ses  idles  (1844);  FonteneUe,  ou  dela  philosophie  moderne  rela- 
tioement  aux  sciences  physiques  (1847);  Tkiorie  expirimentale  de  la 
formalion  des  os  (1847) ;  C^uvres  computes  de  Buff  on  (1853) ;  De  la 
longhiti  kumaine  etde  la  kuanliii  de  vte  sur  le  globe  (1854),  numerous 
editions;  Histoire  de  la  d6couverte  de  la  circulation  du  sang  (1854); 
Cours  de  pkysiolog'  ""  '"  '-"-"^      "       -'  "--  "         i-  ---  • 

(1856);  vela  vie 
etde  la 


Cours  de  pkysielogie  comparSe  (1856) ;  Recueil  des  ilofes  kistorigues 

'   et  de  I  intelligence  (1858);  De  la  ratson,  du  genie, 

folie  (1861):  Ontologie  naturelle  (1861);  Examen  du  livre  de 

M.  Darwin  sur  I'Origine  des  Espices  (1864).    For  a  list  of  his  papers 


the  Royal  Society's  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers, 


FLOWER.   SIR    WILUAM    HENRY     (1831-1899).    English 
biologist,  was  bom  at  Stratford-on-Avon  on  the  30th  of  November 
1 83 1.    Choosing  medicine  as  his  profession,  he  began  his  studies 
at  University  College,  London,  where  he  showed  special  aptitude 
for  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy  and  took  his  M.B. 
degree  in  1851.    He  then  joined  the  Army  Medical  Service,  and 
went  out  to  the  Crimea  as  assistant-surgeon,  receiving  the  medal 
with  four  clasps.    On  his  return  to  England  he  became  a  member 
of  the  surgical  staff  of  the  Middlesex  hospital,  London,  and  in 
i86x  succeeded  J.  T.  Quekett  as  curator  of-  the  Hunterian 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.    In  1870 
he  also  became  Hunterian  professor,  and  in  1884,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Richard  Owen,  was  appointed  to  the  directorship  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington.    He  died  in 
London  on  the  ist  of  July  1899.     He  made  valuable  contributions 
to  structural  anthropology,  publishing,  for  example,  complete 
and  accurate  measurements  of  no  less  than  1300  human  skulls, 
and  as  a  comparative  anatomist  he  ranked  high,  devoting 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  mammalia.    He  was  also 
a  leading  authority  on  the  arrangement  of  museums.  The  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  their  administration,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  held  very  decided  views  as  to  the  prindples  upon 
which  their  specimens  should  be  set  out.    He  insisted  on  the 
importance  of  distinguishing  between  collections  intended  for 
the  use  of  specialists  and  those  designed  for  the  instmctlon  of  the 
general  public,  pointing  out  that  it  was  as  futile  to  present 
to  the  former  a  number  of  merely  typical  forms  as  to  provide 
the  latter  with  a  long  series  of  specimens  differing  only  in  the 
most  minute  details.    His  ideas,  which  were  largely  and  success- 
fully applied  to  the  museums  of  which  he  had  charge,  gained  wide 
approvsil,  and  their  influence  entitles  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
reformer  who  did  much  to  improve  the  methods  of  museum 
arrangement  and  management.    In  addition  to  numerous  original 
papers,  he  was  the  author  d  An  Introduction  to  the  Osteology  of  the 
Mammalia  (1870);  Fashion  in  Deformity  (1881);  Tk4  Horse: 
a  Study  in  Natural  History  (1890);  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Mammals,  Living  and  Extinct  (1891);  Essaysf  on  Museums  and 
other  Subjects  (1898).    He  also  wrote  many  articles  for  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

FLOWER  (Lat.  fios,  floris;  Fr.  fleur),  a  term  popularly  used 
for  the  bloom  or  blossom  of  a  plant,  and  so  by  analogy  for  the 
fairest,  choicest  or  finest  part  or  aspect  of  anything,  and  in  various 
technical  senses.  Here  we  shall  deal  only  with  its  botanical 
interest.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  rigid  botanical  definition 
of  the  term  **  flower."  The  flower  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  highest  group  of  the  plant  kingdom — the  flowering  plants 
(Phanerogams) — ^and  is  the  name  given  to  the  association  of 
organs,  more  or  less  leaf-like  in  form,  which  are  concerned  with 
the  production  of  the  fruit  or  seed.  In  modern  botanical  woriis 
the  group  is  often  known  as  the  seed-plants  (Spcrmatophyta). 
As  the  seed  develops  from  the  ovule  which  has  ^n  fertilized 
by  the  pollen,  the  essential  structures  for  seed-production  are 
two,  viz.  the  pollen-bearer  or  stamen  and  the  ovule-bearer  or 
carpd.  These  are  with  few  exceptions  foliar  structures,  known 
in  comparative  morphology  as  sporophylls,  because  they  bear 
the  spores,  namely,  the  microspores  or  pollen-grains  which  arc 
developed  in  the  microsporangia  or  pollen-sacs,  and  the  mega- 
spore,  which  is  contained  in  the  ovule  or  racgasporangium. 

In  Gymnosperms  iq.v.),  which  represent  the  more  primitive 
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e  an  small 

r  ^•■H«.  iMtrou 

ding  separate  paiu  ol 

heinflores< 

rente.    Th 

spatheproteeuth 

e  flowers  In  their  young 

Slate,  and  often  [alls  off  oiler  tbey  ore  dev 

eloped,  or  hangs  down 

withered  form,  u  in  some  jwlmi,  Typlu  inil  Pmiti.  In 
«  the  ouier  scaln  or  glumes  of  the  ipikdets  ire  ilerilc 
»  (6(- S.  (fl;  "«1  in  Cyperaceii  ■ 


Fm.  5.— SpiWttol  ,— -,   ju.jm 

Bu>iK.viibadcici>riwni>:  Ml»  pile;  fedii 
,  to  abortive  Hover.  havin* 


hit;  one  having  i»  .Ulk  ii  ««ifa.     In  de«ribing  a  bnnclung 

inBoroKence,  it  i.  common  10 

speak  of  the  rachis  as  the  frimtrf 

Bold  >Ii9.  its  bnnchn  as  ih 

tions  ai  the  li'iiarj  Rocal  ant 

and   so   on;  thui  avoiding  any 

conlusion  that  might  aiist  fiom 

the  u»  o(  the  terms  ^«*ii,  fnf 

until  and  frdiiit. 

The  ftimdc  is  simple,  bearing 

!>a  single  flower,  as  in  primrose 

DC  branched,  at  in  London-pride 

Fic.  6-Pcdunck    ol    Fig 
fFkut    Cinia),    ending    in    a 

It  is  lomelimea  succuleni,  as  in 
the  cashew,  in  which  il  fonns  the 

large   coloured    eipinrion    sup- 

nmn«|ou>   male   and    female 

porting  the  nul;  spiral,  as  in 
Cytlsmm    and     Vidlimerla;    0 

tpfny,  u  In  Myuam  ifinci 

H.    When  the  peduncle  proceeds 

(rom  ndical  kavn.  that  ii, 

rom  an  aiis  which  is  so  shortened 

u  to  bring  the  leaves  close  t 

gelher  in  the  form  Ot  a  ehistec,  as 

fa  Ihe  piimrose,  auricula  0 

hyacinlh,  il  is  termed  a  aapc 

Tht  floral  axis  may  be  shorl 

■ned,  assuming  a  flattened,  convci 

cholie.daisyandlig  (Bg.fi).  llieflonli 
"  formed  by  several  peduncles 
lied  together,  conslituiing  a 
laadatcd  uis,  as  in  (he  cocLs- 
omb,  ia  which  the  flowers  form 
peculiar  crest  at  the  apei  ol 
he  flatlened  peduncles.    Adhe-  , 
ions    ocouionally    lake    place  "n 
clweea  Ibe  peduncle  and  Ihe 
tracts  or  teivei  ol  Ihe  plant,  as 
n  the  lime-tree  |6g.   7).    The 
dhesion  of  the  peduncles  to  Ihe 


ly  Solanactae.  When  tbi5 
extends  (or  ■  coniiderabk 
along  Ihe  stem,  several 
may   be  interposed   be- 


leiion.  Thepcdui 
illy  become!  aboc 
ilaceof  bearingafli 


floweis   arise  a  .        .  .,     .._ 

a  primiry  aiis,  which  goes  J.    Ovary. 
■longsiing.  and  the  laienl  *•.  »-Ti>«er-bud. 
shoots  Devcr  eiceed  in  their  development  the  length  ol  Ihe 
primary  aib  beyond  their     i^otf 
piunt  of  origin-  "nieRowen     ncuo. 
ace  thus  always  aiUiary. 
Eicepiions,  such  as  in  cnicilerous 
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ptoducinf  Sowti-buda  u 
(Bg.  S),  cr  It  i>  shoncncil 
expand  fim  {fig. 
(alriptltti,  thil  ii 


Ooiitr  I.  About  tbc 
mnldlc  o(  Ihis  uii  ibcn  ii  a  Ical 
-  ntl.  fiom  which  a  Ktondary 
I  aib  d'  u  produced,  ending 
_  single  Dower /*,  leu  advanced 
/"kJi!;"'^"^ 'd'l"'"  ihanlbe flower/'.  This SKOndnry 
lSmt?inll^KtM*!'''    '  "'  «*i>  ^^^f*  »  1"^  l1». IroniBhith 

duced,  bearing  an  uncipinded  soiiiar/  llo«i  /"  From  ihis 
teiliaryaiii  a  (aurtbii  in  progress  oltormlion.  Hcre/isihc 
terminllioil  of  the  pcimar)'  aus,  and  this  llowec  eipands  fiist, 
while  Ibe  other  floweis  a«  developed  tentritugally  on  leparaie 


Leimed  mini,  may  be  re 


:o  the  Dj 


ol  il 


anches, 


It  bclongir 


lof  Ih 


IS  lorma  of  boEb  inflorescences 


According  to  the  m 
■boots  and  also  oi  tl 

Amongst  indefinite  [orms  the  simplest  occurs  wbcn  a  lateral 
(hoot  produced  in  tbe  aiil  of  n  large  single  foliage  leal  of  the  plant 

as  in  Ktrwiico  hcdirijolia,  Viaca  minor  and  Lysimachia  lamenoH. 
TTk  flower  in  this  case  i!  lolilaiy,  and  the  ordinary  leaves  beioOie 
bracts  by  pttiducmg  flower-buds  in  place  of  leal-buda;  their 
ruoibCT,  like  that  of  the  leaves  of  tbis  main  aids,  li  indefinite, 
varying  with  the  vigour  oi  Ibe  plant.  Uiually,  however,  the 
Boral  aiis,  arWng  (rom  a  more  or  less  altered  leaf  or  bract. 
inaiead  of  ending  in  a  sob'taty  Sower,  is  prolonged,  and  bears 
rs,  from  whkb  smaller  peduncles  SIC  produced. 


hui  the  ftiwera 


\  of  bfion 


anged  in  group' 


d  frequently  very 


n  6g.  S,  is 

b  and  barberry.    IE  I 

'7c°clor'i^a.    If  in  a 
pcd  more  strongly  tfai 


Midary  ain  again  subdivide.  If  the  pedicels  are  very  short 

Hiait  and  vervain  (Verbena  ojjirlmiif)  [bg.  u).  U  the 
cats  uniieiual  floweta,  as  in  willow  or  haul  {fig.  ij), it  iian 
M  or  calliia,  hence  lucta  ticca  are  called  amailijami-,  at 


iihcr  times  it   becomes  succulent,  bearing  bx 

UEToimded  by.a  sheathing  bract  or  spatbe,  and  tl 

.  ifadii,  which  may  be  umple,  as  in  Aram  atamJatiw  (fig.  14). 

ir  branching  as  in  palms.    A  ^nke  bearing  female  flowen  only, 

nd  covered  with  scales,  is  a  sUebiial,  as  in  the  bop.    In  giaBet 


Fic.  II. — Corymb  of  Oram  Ualairb.  teiminiiinE  an  abortive 

.— sW  ol'vn^n'r^t^^eJLuuIii),  ri»wing  Ksilt 
a  common  tachii    The  fflowem  at  the  Icnm-  pari  pi  the 


here  are  usually  numerous  so^le  flowen  airanfed  Id  amaH 
pikes,  called  Iciuslai  or  ipiluUll,  whkh  are  eitber  act  closely 
Jong  a  central  aiii,  or  produced  on  secondary  an*  loreied  by 
he  branching  of  the  central  aiic;totlie  Utter  form  tbe  tmn 
ianide  is  applied. 
If  tbe  primary  axis,  in  place  of  being  elongated,  it  contracted, 
'     '  i  other  forms  of  indefinite  inflorescence-     Wbcn  tbe 


an  urnbd  is  pioduced,  aa  In  fig.  15.  From  the  primary  floral 
aiis  I  the  secondary  ana  csme  ofi  in  a  radiating  or  umbrelU-Uke 
manner,  and  end  In  small  umbels  b,  which  are  called  farlial 
ambdt  ar  nmbeUyUs.  Tbis  itrflorficence  is  seen  in  bemlock  and 
other  allied  plants,  which  are  hence  called  mnbelliferara.  II 
there  are  numerous  flowers  on  >  flallened,  convei  or  aUghtly 
concave  receptacle,  having  either  very  abort  pcdicd)  or  Bone,  > 


tafihium  (head)  is  fanned,  u  [n  duddion,  ddsjr  ud  otbet 
composite  planu  (Gg.  i),  aba  in  icibioiu  (Bg.  g)  and  leueL 
la  Ihe  Aaiciicin  buiion-buh  ihc  huds  arc  glabular,  in  same 
species  ol  leaul  elliptical,  while  in  scabious  and  in  composite 
[jants,  IS  sunflowtr,  dandelion,  thistle,  centaury  and  marigold, 
they  are  somewhat  he misplie Heal,  with  a  flattened,  slightly 
tudlowBd,  or  convei  disk.  11  Ihe  margins  o[  such  a  teceptade 
be  developed  upwards,  rhe  centre  not  developing,  a  concave 
receptacle  is  loimed,  which  may  partially  or  completely  enclose 


TaUy  u. 


to  the  peculiar  inSorscencc  o[  DortUi 
(£«.  6),  when  the  fiowers  arc  placed  on  tl 
hiJlow  receptacle,  and  are  provided  with 
SoreKeace  bis  been  called  a  kypanlaodinr. 
Lastly,  we  have  what  are  called  co™^ 
cenccs.  In  these  forms  the  lateral  shoots,  i 
upon  the  piinu 


ciual.    This  g 


fiotal  shoots  ai 


in  the  mother 


nayhav 


intiipetal  aiftingement 


nay  have  a  group  ol  ra 


The  simplest  (oim  ol  Ih 


being  produced  upon  Ihe 
inBoTcscence.  Ifolhciflow 
u  lateral  shoots  from  the  I 
The  general  name  ol  cynt 


■a,  as  In  the  hen-and<h;[ 
me  ol  c^ituli,  thai  is,  a  groufi 
se  manner,  as  in  Ptiasil 
o  on,  all  the  forms  of  inB 
1.  In  &yn{iii"itbcshortc 

te  type  ol  the  inflorescence  is 
gentianella  {C<nliana  v-ttatis), 
ingle  flower,  no  other  Sowers 

below  the  flist-lotmed  flower. 


mitcd  by  the  vigour  ol  the  plant.  The  Bon 
sntrifugally  developed.  The  cyme,  according 
lent,  has  been  chaiactetiied  as  biparam  or  UJiif 


into  the  sli 


eoCIn 


.  Alii! 


•oleai 


and  at  the  base  of  these  aies  a  pair  of  oppo^te  leavn  is  ptoducn 

■o  on,    Tbe  term  iUhvium  has  also  been  applied  la  this  [on 

In  Ihe  natural  order  Carophyllaceae  (pinh  family)  the  dichasli 
fona  ol  inflorescence  i»  very  general.  In  some  members  of  l\ 
order,  as  Diaaliia  barbalus,  D.  carlliusuiHariim,  tit.,  in  whit 
the  peduncles  arc  short,  and  the  flowers  closely  approalmalci 
with  a  centrifugal  eapanuon,  Ihe  inflorescence  has  ibe  form  of 

the  axes  become  very  much  shortened,  the  arrangement  is  moi 
complicaled  in  appearance,  and  ihe  nature  o!  the  inflorescem 
can  only  be  recogniied  by  Ihe  order  of  opening  of  ihe  Bower 
la  Labiate  planls,  as  the  dead-nettle  ILemium),  the  Sowera  a: 
produced  In  Ihe  Blil  of  each  of  the  foliage  leaves  ol  Ihe  plan 
and  they  appear  as  if  artanged  in  a  simple  wboil  ol  flower 
But  on  examination  it  is  found  Ihal  there  is  a  central  flowi 
expanding  lirsl,  and  Irom  its  aais  two  secondary  axes  sprii. 
bearing  solitary  flowers;  the  expanuon  is  thus  centrifugal. 
The  inSorescence  is  therefore  a  contracted  dichasium,  the  flaw 
bring  sessile,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  clusters  are  called  (crlictUoii 
(6g.  17).  Sometimes,  especially  towards  the  summit  ol  a 
cbatium,  owing  to  the  i 
plant,  only  one  ol  the  be 


ugal  mano. 


yuKctu,  where  numerous  lateral  axes  uisii 
axis  grow  very  strongly  and  develop  in  an 
In  Ihe  unipaious  cyme  a  number  ol  Boial 
developed  one  from  the  other,  but  the  la 
generation,  instead  ol  producing  a  pale  of  1 
one.  Tbe  bual  portion  ol  Ihe  consecuti' 
much  Ihkkened  and  arranged  mote  oi  le 
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and  thus  collectively  form  an  apparent  or  f «1sr  «ii5 or sympodium, 
and  the  inflorescence  thus  simulates  a  raceme.  In  the  true 
raceme,  however,  we  find  only  a  single  axis,  producing  in  succes- 
sion a  series  of  bracts,  from  which  the  floral  peduncles  arise  as 
lateral  shoots,  and  thus  each  flower  is  on  the  same  side  of  the 
floral  axis  as  the  bract  in  the  axil  of  which  it  is  developed;  but 
in  the  uniparous  cyme  the  flower  of  each  of  these  axes,  the  basal 
portions  of  which  unite  to  form  the  false  axis,  is  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  axis  to  the  bract  from  which  it  apparently 
arises  (fig.  x8).  The  bract  is  not,  however,  the  one  from  which 
the  axis  terminating  in  the  flower  arises,  but  is  a  bract  produced 
upon  it,  and  gives  origin  in  its  axil  to  a  new  axis,  the  basal  portion 


FlC.  30. 


Fic.  id. 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  31. 


Fig.  1 8. — Helicoid  cyme  of  a  species  of  Alstroemena.  ci,  oti  fli.  04. 
&c,  separate  axes  successively  qevelopcd  in  the  axils  of  the  corre- 
sponding bracts  ^,  6a,  b^  &c.,  and  ending  in  a  flower/ti/<t/4>  &c  The 
whole  appears  to  form  a  simple  raceme  of  which  tne  axes  form  the 
tntemoaes. 

Fig.  19. — Scorpioidal  or  cidnal  cyme  of  Forget-me-not  {Myosotis 
palustris). 

Fig.  30. — Diagram  of  definite  floral  axes  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  &c. 

Fig.  31. — Flowering  stalk  <rf  Ragwort  (Setucic).  The  flowers  are 
in  heads  (capituta),  and  open  from  the  circumference  inwards  in  an 
indefinite  centripetal  manner.  The  heads  of  flowers,  on  the  other 
hand,  taken  coflectively,  expand  centrifugally-Hhe  central  one  a 
first. 

of  which,  constituting  the  next  part  of  the  false  axis,  occupies 
the  angle  between  this  bract  and  its  parent  axis — the  bract 
from  which  the  axis  really  does  arise  being  situated  lower  down 
upon  the  same  side  of  the  axis  with  itself.  The  uniparous  cyme 
presents  two  forms,  the  scorpioid  or  cidnal  and  the  heUcoid  or 
bostryckoid. 

In  the  scorpioid  cyme  the  flowers  are  arranged  alternately  in  a 
double  row  along  one  side  of  the  false  axis  (fig.  19),  the  bracts 
when  developed  forming  a  second  double  row  on  the  opposite 
side;  the  whole  inflorescence  usually  curves  on  itself  Like  a 
scorpion's  tail,  hence  its  name.  In  fig.  30  is  shown  a  diagram- 
matic sketch  of  this  arrangement.  The  false  axis,  a  b  c  d^  is 
formed  by  successive  generations  of  unifloral  axes,  the  flowers 
being  arranged  along  one  side  alternately  and  in  a  double  row; 
had  the  bracts  been  developed  they  would  have  formed  a  similar 
double  row  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  false  axii;  the  wbole 


inflorescence  is  represented  as  curved  on  it<ielf .  The  inflorescence 
in  the  family  Boraglnaceae  are  usually  regarded  as  true  scorpioid 
cymes. 

In  the  helicoid  cyme  there  is  also  a  false  axis  formed  by  the 
basal  portion  of  the  separate  axes,  but  the  flowen  are  not  placed 
in  a  double  row,  but  in  a  single  row,  and  form  a  spiral  or  helix 
round  the  false  axis.  In  Alstroemeriat  as  represented  in  fig.  18, 
the  axis  at  ends  in  a  flower  (cut  off  in  the  figure)  and  bears  a  leaf. 
From  the  axil  of  this  leaf,  that  is,  between  it  and  the  primary 
axis  Oi  arises  a  secondary  axis  at,  ending  in  a  flower  /t,  and 
producing  a  leaf  about  the  middle.  From  the  axil  of  this  leaf 
a  tertiary  floral  axis  at,  ending  in  a  flower  ft,  takes  origin. 
In  this  case  the  axes  are  not  arranged  in  two  rows  akwg  one 
side  of  the  false  axis,  but  are  placed  at  regular  intervals,  so  as 
to  form  an  elongated  spiral  round  it. 

Compound  definite  inflorescences  are  by  no  means  commmi, 
but  in  Sireptocarpus  poiyanlinu  and  in  several  calceolarias 
we  probably  have  examples.  Here  there  are  scorpurid  cymes  0/ 
pairs  of  fiewers,  each  pair  consisting  of  an  older  and  a  younger 
flower. 

Forms  of  inflorescence  occur,  in  which  Iwth  the  definite 
and  indefinite  types  are  represented — mixtd  inflorescences. 
Thus  in  Composite  plants,such  as  hawkweeds(£f  teroaa) 
and  ragworts  (Senuio,  fig.  31),  the  heads  of  flowers, 
taken  as  a  whole,  are  developed  centrifugaliy,  the 
terminal  head  first,  while  the  Jlorets,  or  smaJl  flowers 
on  the  receptacle,  open  centripetally,  those  at  the  drcumference 
first.  So  also  in  Labiatae,  such  as  dead-nettle  (Lomimm),  the 
different  whorls  of  inflorescence  are  developed  centripetally, 
while  the  florets  of  the  vertidllaster  are  centrifugal.  This  mixed 
character  presents  difficulties  in  such  cases  as  Labiatae,  where 
the  leaves,  in  place  of  retaining  their  ordinary  form,  become 
bracts,  and  thus  ought  lead  to  the  supposition  of  the  whole 
series  of  flowers  being  one  inflorescence.  In  such  cases  the  cymes 
are  described  as  spiked,  racemose,  or  panicled,  according  to 
circumstances.  In  Saxifraga  unUfrosa  (London-pride)  and  in 
the  horse-chestnut  we  meet  with  a  raceme  of  scorpioid  cymes; 
in  sea-pink,  a  capitulum  of  contracted  scorpioid  cymes  (often 
called  a  glomerulus);  in  laurvstinus,  a  compound  umbd  of 
dichasial  cymes;  a  scorpioid  cyme  of  capitula  in  Vemonia 
scarpioida.  The  so<alled  catkins  of  the  birch  are,  in  reality, 
spikes  of  contracted  dichasial  cymes.  In  the  bell-flower  (jCam- 
panula)  there  is  a  racemose  um'parous  cyme.  In  the  privet 
{Ugustrum  vtdgart)  there  are  numerous  racemes  cd  dichasia 
arranged  in  a  racemose  manner  along  an  axis;  the  whole  inflorts- 
cenipe  thus  has  an  appearance  not  unlike  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
and  has  been  called  a  thyrsus. 

Tabular  View  op  Inplouscences 

A.  Indefinite  Centripetal  Inflorescence. 

I.  Flowers  solitary,  axillary.     Vinca,  Veronica  kederifoiia. 
II.  Flowers  in  groups,  pedicellate. 

1.  £longatediorni(Racemc),/fyiiCMlJb,I.a&iinitNii.Cicrrsti<. 

(Corymb),  Ormtkogalum. 

2.  Contracted  or     shortened  Xorm  (Umbel),  Comsltp, 

Astraniia. 

III.  Flowers  in  groups,  sessile. 
1.  Elongated  form  (Spike),  Ptantagp. 

'Spikelet),  Crosses. 
^Amentum,  Catkin),  WUUm,  Hood. 
Spadix)  Arum,  some  Palms* 
^Strobilus),  Hop. 

3.  Contractcdorshortencd  form(CapituIum), DaisyJ>amie- 
lion.  Scabious. 

IV.  Compound  Indefinite  Inflorescence. 

a.  Compound  Spike,  Rye-grass. 

b.  Compound  Spadix,  Palms. 
€.  Compound  Raceme,  Aslilbe. 

d.  Compound  Umbel,  Hemlock  and  most  UmbeBiJene. 

e.  Raceme  of  CapttuU,  PetasUes. 
/.  Raceme  of  Umbels,  Ivy. 

B.  Definite  Centrifugal  Inflorescence.        • 

I.  Flowers  solitary,  terminal.    CentianeOa,  Tulip, 
II.  Flowers  in  Cymes. 

I.  Uniparous  Cyme. 

a.  Helicoid  Cyme  (axes  forming  a  spiral). 
Elongated  form,  Ahtroemeria. 
Contracted  form,  Witsenia  corymbosa. 
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b.  Scorpioid  Cyme  (axes  unilateral,  two  rtMrs). 

Elongated    form,    Fortiet-me-nott    Symf^yium, 

Henbane. 
Contracted  form,  Erodium,  AlckemiUa  anensis. 

2.  Biparous  Cyme  (Dichotomous),including  vs-chotomous 

Cymes  (Dichasium,  Cymosc  Umbel,  Anthcla). 

a.  Elongated  form,  Certulium,  SuUaria. 

b.  Contracted  form  (Verticillastcr),  Dead-nettlet  Pdar- 

gonium, 

3.  Compound  Definite  Inflorescenoe.    Streplocarpus  poly- 

anthus, many  Cakeolarias. 
C.  Mixed  Inflomcence. 

Racenie  of  Scorpioid  Cymes,  Uorse-chestniU. 
Scorpioid  Cyme  of  Capitula,  Vemonia  uorpioides. 
Compound  Umbel  of  Dichotomous  CymmXnttrustinus. 
Capitulum  of  contracted  Scorpioid  Cymes  (Glomerulus), 

Sea-pink. 

The  flower  consists  of  the  floral  axis  bearing  the  qwiophylls 
(stamens  and  carpels),  usuall/ with  certain  protective  envelopes. 

The  axis  is  usually  very  much 
contracted,  no  inter- 
nodes  being  devel- 
oped, and  the  portion 
bearing  the  floral  leaves,  termed 
the  thalamus  or  torus,  frequently 
expands  into  a  conical,  flattened 
or  hollowed  expansion;  at  other 
times,  though  rarely,  the  inter- 
nodes  are  developed  and  it  is 
elongated.  Upon  this  torus  the 
parts  of  the  flower  are  arranged 
in  a  crowded  manner,  usually 
forming  a  series  of  vertidls,  the 
parts  of  which  alternate;  but 
they  are  aometmses  arranged 
spirally  especially  if  the  floral 
axis  be  elongated.  In  a  typical 
flower,  as  in  fig.  23,  we  recognize 
four  distinct  whorls  of  leaves: 
an  outer  whorl,  the  calyx  of 
sepals;  within  it,  another  whorl, 
the  parts  alternating  with  those 
of  the  outer  whorl,  the  corolla  of 
petals;  next  a  whorl  of  parts 
alternating  with  the  ports  of 
the  corolla,  the  androecium  of 
stamens;  and  in  the  centre  the 
gyncecium  of  carpels.  Fig.  33  is 
a  diagrammatic  representation 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  such  a  flower;  it  is  known  as 
tiftoral  diagram.  The  flower  is 
Fig.  33.— Dii^m  of  a  com-  supposed  to  be  cut  transversely, 
pletely  synjmetrwal  flower,  con-  and  the  parts  of  each  whorl 

S?e"plrJl    AJSu-^I^Iv  *«  distinguished  by  a  different 

a,  stamens:  i  carpeb.  '  symbol.    Of  these  whorls  the 

Fic.  34. — Monochlamydeous   two  internal,  forming  the  sporo- 

(apetalotis)    flower    of    Goose-  phylls,  constitute  the  essential 

'^^:S:^:Srk^i':^  -^  <?[  reproduction;  the  two 
parts,  enclosing  five  stamens,  <>"*«'  "^^^^  ^  ^^  protective 
which  are  opposite  the  divisions'  coverings  or  floral  envelopes.  The 
o(the  perianth,  owing  to  the  sepals  are  generally  of  a  greenish 

•  rS?",.   ngJ***  •• ■  .•  ..  colour;  their  function  is  mainly 

FiG.  25. — Stamen,  consistm^ .     *.         u-  u-  .  .u 

of  a  fiUment  (sulk)  /  and  an  Protective,  shieldmg  the  more 

anther  a,  oonuinins  the  pollen  p.  delicate  internal  organs  before 

which  is  dischaifcd  through  slits  the  flower  opens.  The  petals  are 

*"Fw36^-!^i^*MT'b!r*^"  "*"*"y  ^^^'^y*  *"^  normally 
(^i«<iaiiii  roioSm),  wnristiS  a^eniate  with  the  scpaU.  Some- 
of  the  ovary  0.  containing  times,  as  usually  in  monocoty- 
ovules,    the  style   *,   and    the  Icdons,  the  calyx  and  corolla  are 

S^^  1^"**  ''  .'^^  P*!?*u*  similar;  in  such  cases  the  term 
placed  on  the  receptacle  r,  at  the  a^„v,„,1  ^,  a*..-««-^  :-  ..^r^i.^wi 
extremity  of  the  lieduncle.  Jf^"'.*'  °f  ^^'f.^"*'  »  applied. 

Thus,  in  the  tuup,  crocus,  hly, 

hyadnth,  we  speak  of  the  parts  of  the  perianth,  in  pbce  of 

caljTx  and  corolla,  although  in  these  plants  there  is  an  outer 


Fig.  34.       Fig.  36. 

Fig.  22.— Flower  of'  Sednm 
rubens.  s,  Sepals; >,  petals;  a, 
stamens;  c,  carpels. 


whorl  (calyx),  of  three  parts,  and  an  inner  (corolla),  of  a 
similar  ntunber,  alternating  with  them.    When  the  parts  of 
the  calyx  are  in  appearance  like  petals  they  are  said  to  be 
petaloid,  as  in  Liliaceae.    In  some  cases  the  petals  have  the 
appearance  of  sepals,  then  they  are  sepaloid,  as  injuncaceae. 
In  plants,  as  Nymphaea  o/te,  where  a  spiral  arrangement  <M' the 
floral  leaves  occurs,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where  the  calyx  ends 
and  the  cordla  begins,  as  these  two  whorls  pass  insensibly  into 
each  other.    When  both  calyx  and  corolla  are  present,  the  plants 
are  dichlamydeous;  when  one    only  is  present,  the  flower  is 
iamtd  monochlamydeous  or  apelcdous,hsLving  no  petals  (fig.  34). 
Sometimes  both  are  absent,  when  the  flower  is  acklamydeous, 
or  naked,  as  in  willow.    The  outermost  scries  of  the  essential 
organs,  collectively  termed  the  androecium^  is  composed  of  the 
microsporophyUs  known  as  the  stamiiutl  l^ves  or  stamens.   In 
their  most  differentiated  form  each  consists  of  a  stalk,  the 
filament  (fig.   35,  /),  supporting  at  its  summit  the  anther 
(a),  consisting  ii  the  pollen-sacs  which  contain  the  powdery 
pM^i  (p),  the  microspores,  which  b  ultimately  discharged 
therefrom.    The  gynoedum  or  pistU  is  the  central  portion 
of  the  flower,  terminating  the  floral  axis.    It  consists  of  one 
or  more  carpels  (megasporophylls),  either  separate  (fig.  33,  c) 
or  combined  (fig.  34).    The  parts  distinguished  in  the  pistil 
are  the  emuy  (fig.  36,  0),  which  is  the.  lower  portion  enclosing 
the  ondes  destined  to  become  seeds,  and  the  stigma  (g),  a  portion 
of  loose  cellular  tissue,  the  receptive  surface  on  which  the  polkn 
is  deposited,  which  is  either  sessile  on  the  apex  of  the  ovary, 
as  in  the  poppy,  or  is  separated  from  it  by  a  prolonged  portion 
called  the  style  (i).    llie  androedum  and  gynoedum  are  not 
present  in  all  flowers.    When  both  are  present  the  flower  is 
hermaphrodite;  and  in  descriptive  botany  such  a  flower  Is 
indicated  by  the  symbol  $ .    When  only  one  of  those  organs 
b  present  the  flower  b  unisexual  or  diclinous,  and  b  either  male 
{staminate),  ^ ,  or  female  {pistillate),  9  •    A  flower  then  normally 
consists  of  the  four  series  of  leave»— calyx,  corolla,  androedum 
and  gynoedtxm — and  when  these  are  all  present  the  flower  b 
compute.  These  are  usually  densely  crowded 
upon  the  thalamus,  but  in  some  instances, 
af tef  apical  growth  has  ceased  in  the  axis, 
an  elongation  of  portions  of  the  receptacle 
by  intercalary  growth  occurs,  by  which 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  parts  may  be 
brought  about.    Thus  in  Lychnis  an  clonga> 
tion  of  the  axb  betwixt  the  calyx  and  Uie 
corolla  takes  place,  and  in  thb  way  they  are 
separated  by  an  intervaL     Again,  in  the 
passion-flower  {Passifiora)  the  stamens  are 
separated  from  the  corolla  by  an  elongated 
portion  of  the  axb,  which  has  consequently     p|Q,  37.— <:alyx 
been  termed  the  androphore,  and  in  Passi-  and  pistil  of  Frax- 
flora   also,    fraxinella    (fig.    27),    Cappari-  *5J*"*._JfJ'*'*"?h* 
daceae,  and  some  other  plants,  the  ovary  is  Sju^^nsisU    of 
raised  upon  a  dbtinct   stalk  termed   the  se'veral     carpeU, 
gynophore;  it   b   thus  separated  from   the  which  are  elevated 
stamens,  and  b  said  to  be  stipitote.    Usually  on  a  sUlk  or  gyno- 
the  successive  whorb  of  the  flower,  dbposed  from  *he**IwSt£:^^ 
from  below  upwards  or  from  without  in-    "*"*"     '*<*P 
wards  upon  the  floral  axb,  are  of  the  same  number  of  parts,  or 
are  a  multiple  of  the  same  number  of  parts,  those  of  one  whorl 
alternating  with  those  of  the  whorb  next  it. 

In  the  more  primitive  types  of  flowers  the  torus  b  more  or 
less  convex,  and  the  series  of  organs  follow  in  regular  succession, 
culminating  in  the  carpeb,in  the  formation  of  which  the  growth 
of  the  sjos  b  closed  (fig.  28).  Thb  arrangement  is  known  as 
hypogynous,  the  other  scries  (calyx,  corolla  and  stamens)  being 
beneath  {hypo-)  the  gynoedum.  In  other  cases,  the  apex  of  the 
growing  point  ceases  to  develop,  and  the  parts  below  form  a  cup 
around  it,  from  the  rim  of  which  the  outer  members  of  the  flower 
are  dcvdoped  around  (peri-)  the  carpeb,  which  are  formed  from 
the  apex  of  the  growing-point  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  Thb 
arrangement  is  known  as  perigynous  (fig.  29).  In  many  cases 
thb  b  carried  farther  and  a  cavity  b  formed  which  b  roofed  over 
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la  Riembcn  o(  [he  flowtr  spring 
erm  ipieyoy  (fig,  30). 


Fic.  »a.  Fio.  19.  Fic.  30. 

FlCi.  la,  3«  iiul  30.— Diiiramj  illuRratiiiE  )iypiwyn)>.  pR 
■nd  erngyny  of  the  flower,    a.  Suokiu:    (.  carpcTi;    p,  p 


lie  ii  ii  myilic  (figs.  11,  3j).  In 
ryclic  Doivcra  are  [hoK,  as  In  Miinoli- 
'  p3Tli  ttt  in  spirals  (luyclii).  Flowcra 
:  nt  one  porlion  and  spiral  at  inoUxr.. 
Y  Kanunculacele,  are  termed  kcmkydic.  In  qtiral 
diitinclion  into  lerici  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  usually 
gradual  passage  from  scpaloid  Ihrougli  peialold  to 
0!  n  ihi  wale   I  ly  fam  ly  NymphaeiMie  (6gs. 


whi 
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\^ 
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Figs,  31  and  3J.-VV1.:,c 

Fic.  31. 
Wal^ily.     1 

(luiS'woiJidIo'!)' 

iruBition 

pacts  being  all  petaloid,  a 

in  TrMiui.    ^ 

rmally,  the  pans  0 
successive  wborls  allcrnate;  but  id  some  ca^cs  we  find  the  part 
of  one  whorl  oppositn^  or  superposed  to  those  of  the  next  w^iori 

10  he  (he  OTdinary  mode  of  development,  but  the  supeipositioi 
of  the  stamens  on  the  sepals  in  many  t>]anla.  as  in  the  pink  family 
Caryophylfoceac,  is  due  to  the  sut>pression  or  afwrlion  of  thi 
vhorl  of  petals,  and  this  idea  is  borne  out  by  the  devefopmcnl 
in  some  jjanli  of  the  otder,  of  the  suppressed  whorl.  As  n  mk 
whenever  we  find  the  parts  of  one  whorl  suprrposed  on  those  0 
another  we  may  suspect  some  abnormality. 

A  flower  is  said  to  be  symmelruai  when  ench  of  itl  whorl 
consists  ol  an  equal  numbei  ol  pans,  or  when  the  pails  of  an; 
one  whorl  are  multiples  ol  that  preceding  it.  Thus,  a  sym 
metrical  fiower  may  have  five  sqials,  five  petals,  fiveitamcnsam 
6ve  carpels,  or  the  numl*r  ol  any  of  these  parts  may  be  ten 
twenty  or  some  multiple  of  five.  Fig.  j]  is  a  diagram  of  i 
symmetrical  flower,  with  five  parts  in  each  whorl,  altemaiinj 
with  each  other.  Fig,  33  is  ■  diagram  of  a  symmeliica)  flow* 
of  atonC'CTop,  with  five  sepals,  five  alternating  petals,  tci 


happens  thai  when  ii  is  fulfy  S.,4 .7s";^'^p  {SS^T™ 
fotmed,  the  numbei  of  us  littineoffiveiepali  (i),  fivepeuli 
parts  is  not    In   confonnity  (f)alternatiiigwiththetepaU.un 


ih  that  ol  the  olh  ,-  w 


symmetry.  Thus  fig,  jB  shows 

Symmetry,  then,  in  Ix 
language,  has  tefereni 


•  (e)  eonlaininf  ovules.  The 


istil.        Fic,  35,— Dia(Iamollh^flo^«■ 
■  - '  of  Heaih  (Enro},  a  regular  lelra- 

FJG ,  36.— Diagram  of  the  1  tiIIlC^ 

parts.    A  flower  ""piT^S^'DiigH^of  lli^yin. 

the  parts  nee  mclricaririmcrou.  flower  of  Fmil. 
r   twos   is  called  ^"Y  IFtUiOtra). 
hon  the  narts  of     .'^"^-  !«•— I>i«raniortl.eflo>.iT 
ire  lht«,  fo"r  ol  Th^alSS'i-^^ltal^rii 

The  symmetry  '"o  parts  developed. 

r  occurring  generally  among  monocotyledons,  the 

I  dicoty^edans.  Dimerous  and  lelnmerous  sym- 
also  among  dicotyledons. 

us  parts  of  the  flowct  have  a  certain  definite  rdalion 
Thus,  in  aiillary  teltamctous  flowers  (fig,  35).  one 
theaiis,  and  is  called  iH^i'iT  or  foile'iw;  another 

jract,  and  is  in/erier  or  arlwiw,  and  the  other  two 


K  plane  passing  through  the  ante 
hrough  the  llaral  aiis  is  termed  Ih 
1  plane  tutting  It  at  right  angles,  ar 
icpals,  is  the  lalirnl  plait;  whilst 
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angles  formed  by  the  lateral  and  median  planes  arc  the  diagonal 
planes,  and  in  these  flowers  the  petals  which  alternate  with  the 
sepals  are  cut  by  the  diagonal  planes. 

In  a  pentamerous  flower  one  sepal  may  be  superior,  as  In  the 
calyx  of  Rosaceae  and  Labiatae;  or  it  may  be  inferior,  as  in 
the  calyx  of  L^uminosae  (fig.  39)— the  reverse,  by  the  law  of 
alternation,  being  the  case  with  the  petals.  Thus,  inthe  blossom 
of  the  pea  (figs.  39,  40),  the  odd  petal  (vcxillum)  st  is  superior. 


Fig.  39. — Diagram  of  flower 
<A  Sweet-pea  iLeUkyrns),  showing 
five  sepab  (x),  two  superior,  one 
inferior,  ana  two  lateral;  five 
petals  (p),  one  superior,  two  in- 
ferior, and  two  lateral;  ten 
stamens  in  two  rows  (a);  and 
one  carpel  (e). 


Fxo.  40. — Flower  of  Pea 
{Piswn  saiamm),  showing  a  papi- 
lionaceous corolla,  with  one 
petal  superior  (st)  called  the 
standard  (vexillum),  two  inferior 
{car)  called  the  luel  (carina), 
and  two  lateral  (o)  called  wings 
(alae).  The  calyx  is  marked  c. 


while  the  odd  sepal  is  inferior.  In  the  order  Scrophulariaceae 
one  of  the  two  carpels  is  posterior  and  the  other  anterior,  whilst 
in  Convolvulaceae  the  carpels  are  arranged  laterally.  Sometimes 
tlie  twisting  of  a  part  makes  a  change  in  the  position  of  other 
parts,  as  in  Orchids,  where  the  twisting  of  the  ovary  changes 
the  position  of  the  labellum. 

When  the  different  members  of  each  whorl  are  like  in  size  and 
shape,  the  flower  is  said  to  be  regular;  while  differences  in  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  parts  of  a  whorl  make  the  flower  irregular, 
as  in  the  papilionaceous  flower,  represented  in  fig.  39.  When  a 
flower  can  be  'divided  by  a  single  plane  Into  two  exactly  similar 
parts,  then  it  is  said  to  be  tygomorphic.  Such  flowers  as  Papilio< 
naceae,  Labiatae,  are  examples.  In  contrast  with  this  are 
polysymmeirical  or  actinomorphic  flowers,  which  have  a  radial 
symmetry  and  can  be  divided  by  several  planes  into  several 
exactly  simiUr  portions;  such  are  all  regular,  symmetrical 
flowers.  When  the  parts  of  any  whori  are  not  equal  to  or  some 
multiple  of  the  others,  then  the  flower  is  asymmetricai.  This 
want  of  symmetry  may  be  brought  about  in  various'  ways. 
Alteration  in  the  symmetrical  arrangement  as  well  as  in  the 
completeness  and  regularity  of  flowers  has  been  traced  to  sup- 
pression or  the  non-devdopment  of  parts,  degeneration  or  imperfect 
formation,  cohesion  or  union  of  parts  of  the  same  whorl,  adhesion 
or  union  of  the  parts  of  different  whorls,  multiplication  of  parts, 
Sinddeduplicalion  isomeiimn  called  c/rmfti)  or  splitting  of  parts. 

By  suppression  or  non-appearance  of  a  part  at  the  place  where 
it  ought  to  appear  if  the  structure  was  normal,  the  symmetry 
or  completeness  of  the  flower  is  disturbed.  This  suppression 
when  confined  to  the  parts  of  certain  verticils  makes  the'flowcr 
asymmetrical.  Thus,  in  many  Caryophyllaccae,  as  Polycarpon 
and  Holosteum,  while  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  pentamerous, 
there  are  only  three  or  four  stamens  and  three  carpels;  in 
Impatiens  Noti-me-tangere  the  calyx  is  composed  of  three  parts, 
while  the  other  verticils  have  five;  in  labiate  flowers  there  are 
five  parts  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  and  only  four  stamens;  and 
in  Tropaeolum  pentaphyllum  there  are  five  sepals,  two  petals, 
eight  stamens  and  three  carpels.  In  all  these  cases  the  want  of 
symmetry  is  traced  to  the  suppression  of  certain  parts.  In  the 
last-mentioned  plant  the  normal  number  is  five,  hence  it  Is  said 
that  there  are  three  petals  suppressed,  as  shown  by  the  position 
of  the  two  remaining  ones;  there  are  two  rows  of  stamens, 
in  each  of  which  one  Is  wanting;  and  there  are  two  carpels 
suppressed.  In  many  instances  the  parts  which  are  afterwards 
suppressed  can  be  seen  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and  occasion- 
ally some  vestiges  of  them  remain  in  the  fully  developed  flower. 
By  the  suppression  of  the  verticil  of  the  stamens,  or  of  the 
carpek,  flowers  become  unisexual  or  diclinous,  and  by  the 
suppression  of  one  or  both  of  the  floral  envelopes,  monochlamy- 
deous  and  achlamydeous  flowers  are  produced.    The  suppression 

x.so 


of  paru  of  the  flower  may  be  carried  so  far  that  at  last  a  flower 
consbts  of  only  one  part  of  one  whorl.  In  the  Euphorbiaceae  we 
have  an  excellent  example  of  the  gradual  suppression  of  parts, 
where  from  an  apetalous,  trimerous,  staminal  flower  we  pass  to 
one  where  one  of  the  stamens  is  suppressed,  and  then  to  forms 
wher«  two  of  them  are  wanting.  We  next  have  flowers  In  which 
the  calyx  is  suppressed,  and  its  place  occupied  by  one,  two  or 
three  bracts  (ao  that  the  flower  Is,  properly  speaking,  achlamy- 
deous), and  only  one  or  two  stamens  are  produced.  And  finidly, 
we  find  flowers  consisting  of  a  single  stamen  with  a  bract.  There 
is  thus  traced  a  degradation,  as  It  Is  called,  from  a  flower  with 
three  stamens  and  three  divisions  of  the  calyx,  to  one  with  a 
single  bract  and  a  single  stamen. 

Degeneration,  or  the  transformation  of  parts,  often  gives  rise 
either  to  an  apparent  want  of  symmetry  or  to  Irregularity  in 
form.  In  unisexual  flowen  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  vestiges 
of  the  undeveloped  stamens  in  the  form  of  filiform  bodies  or 
scales.  In  double  flowers  transformations  of  the  stamens  and 
pistils  take  place,  so  that  they  appear  as  pctab.  In  Canna, 
what  are  called  petals  are  in  reality  metamorphosed  stamen^. 
In  the  capitula  of  Compositae  we  sometimes  find  the  florets 
converted  Into  green  leaves.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  may  appear 
as  a  rim,  as  in  some  Umbelliferae;  or  as  pappus,  in  Compositae 
and  Valeriana.  In  Scropkularia  the  fifth  stamen  appean  as  a 
scale-like  body;  In  other  Scrophulariaceae,  as  In  Pentstemon, 
It  assumes  the  form  of  a  filament,  with  hairs  at  its  apex  in  place 
of  an  anther. 

Cohesion,  or  the  union  of  parts  of  the  same  whorl,  and  adhesion, 
or  the  growing  together  of  parts  of  different  whorls,  are  causes 
of  change  both  as  regards  form  and  symmetry.  Thus  in  Cucurbita 
the  stamens  are  originally  five  in  number,  but  subsequently 
some  cohere,  so  that  three  stamens  only  are  seen  in  the  mature 
flower.  Adhesion  Is  well  seen  In  the  gynostemium  of  orchids, 
where  the  stamens  and  stigmas  adhere.  In  Capparidaceae 
the  calyx  and  petals  occupy  their  usual  portion,  but  the  axis 
is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  gynophore,  to  which  the  stamens 
are  united. 

Mullif^ication,  or  an  increase  of  the  number  of  parts,  gives 
rise  to  changes.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  interposition 
of  new  members  in  a  whori.  This  takes  place  chiefly  in  the 
staminal  whorl,  but  usually  the  additional  parts  produced  form 
a  symmetrical  whorl  with  the  others.  In  some  Instances, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case.  Thus  in  the  horse-chestnut  thene 
is  an  interposition  of  two  stamens,  and  thus  seven  stamens  are 
formed  in  the  flower,  which  is  asymmetrical. 

Parts  of  the  flower  are  often  Increased  by  a  process  of  deduplica- 
tion,  or  chorisis,  i.e.  the  splitting  of  a  part  so  that  two  or  more 
parts  are  formed  out  of  what  was  originally  one.  Thus  in  Cruci- 
ferous plants  the  staminal  whorl  consists  of  four  long  stamens 
and  two  short  ones  (tetradynamous).  The  symmetry  in  the  flower 
is  evidently  dimerous,  and  the  abnormality  in  the  androecium, 
where  the  four  long  stamens  are  opposite  the  posterior  sepals, 
takes  place  by  a  splitting,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  develoifment, 
of  a  single  outgrowth  Into  two.  Many  cases  of  what  was  con- 
sidered chorisis  are  in  reality  due  to  the  development  of  stipules 
from  the  staminal  leaf.  Thus  in  Dicentra  and  Corydalis  there 
are  six  stamens  in  two  bundles;  the  central  one  of  each  bundle 
alone  is  perfect,  the  lateral  ones  have  each  only  half  an  anther, 
and  are  really  stipules  formed  from  the  staminal  leaf.  Branching 
of  ptamens  also  produces  apparent  want  of  symmetry;  thus, 
in  the  so-called  polyadelphous  stamens  of  Hypericaceae  there 
are  really  only  five  stamens  which  give  off  numerous  branches, 
but  the  basal  portion  remalm'ng  short,  the  branches  have  the 
appearance  of  separate  stamens,  and  the  flower  thus  seems 
asymmetrical.  ^^^h. 

Cultivation  has  a  great  effect  in  causing  changes  (ffl^kious 
parts  of  plants.  Many  alterations  in  form,  slz^mtun^^^d 
adhesion  of  parts  are  due  to  the  art  of  the  horticulturist^fcie 
changes  in  the  colour  and  forms  of  flowen  thus  produceo^lk 
endless.  In  the  dahlia  the  florets  are  rendered  quilled,  and  arW 
made  to  assume  many  glowing  colours.  In  pelargonium  the 
flowers  have  been  rendered  larger  and  more  showy;  and  such  u 
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also  the  case  with  the  Rantmeuius,  the  ainicula  and  the  carna- 
tion. Some  flowen,  with  spurred  petals  in  their  usual  stale, 
as  columbine,  are  changed  so  that  the  spurs  disappear;  and 
others,  as  Linaria,  in  which  one  petal  only  is  usually  spurred, 
are  altered  so  as  to  have  all  the  petab  spurred,  and  to  present 
what  are  called  pdorian  varieties. 

As  a  convenient  method  of  expressing  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower,  ftorai  formulae  have  been  devised.  Several 
modes  of  expression  are  employed.  The  following  is  a  very 
siniple  mode  which  has  been  proposed.* — ^The  several  whorb 
are  represented  by  the  letters  S  (sepals),  P  (petals),  St  (stamens), 
C  (carpels),  and  a  figure  marked  after  each  indicates  the  number 
of  parts  in  that  whorl.    Thus  the  formula  SiPiStsCs  means  that 


'O 


the 


Fio.  41.  Fig.  43.  Fig.  43. 

Fig.  4i.~Tetraniefou8  monochlamydeous  male  flower  of 
Nettle  iUrtua). 

Fig.  43. — Diagram  to  illustrate  valvular  or  valvate  aestivation,  in 
which  the  parts  are  placed  in  a  circle,  without  overlapping  or  folding. 

Fig.  f3. — Diagram  to  illustrate  induplicative  or  induplicate 
aestivation,  in  which  the  parts  of  the  verticil  are  slightly  turned 
inwards  at  the  edges. 

the  flower  is  perfect,  and  has  pentameroos  symmetry,  the  whorls 
being  isomerous.  Such  a  flower  as  that  of  Sedum  (fig.  33)  would 
be  represented  by  the  formula  StPiStH-iC»,  where  Stn-t  indicates 
that  the  stamina!  whorl  consists  of  two  rows  of  five  parts  each. 
A  flower  such  as  the  male  flower  of  the  nettle  (fig.  41)  would  be 
expressed  SiPtSt^C*.  When  no  other  mark  is  appended  the 
whorls  are  supposed  to  be  alternate;  but  if  it  is  desired  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  whorls  special  symbols  are  employed.  Thus, 
to  express  the  superposition  of  one  whorl  upon  another,  a  line  is 
drawn  between  them,  e.g.  the  symbol  SiP»  |  St^Ci  is  the  formula 
of  the  flower  of  Primulaceae. 

The  manner  in  which  the  parts  are  arranged  in  the  flower-bud 
with  respect  to  each  other  before  opening  is  the  aestivatioH  or 
praeflpraiicn.  The  latter  terms  are  applied  to  the  flower-bud 
in  the  same  way  as  vernation  is  to  the  leaf-bud,  and  distinctive 
names  have  been  given  to  the  different  arrangements  exhibited, 
both  by  the  leaves  individually  and  in  their  relations  to  each 
other.  As  regards  each  leaf  of  the  flower,  it  is  either  spread  out, 
as  the  sepals  in  the  bud  of  the  lime-tree,  or  folded  upon  itself 
(condupllcate),  as  in  the  petals  of  some  species  of  Lysimachiat 
or  slightly  folded  inwards  or  outwards  at  the  edges,  as  in  the 
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Fig.  44. 


Fig.  46. 


Fig.  45. 

Fig.  44. — Diasram  to  illustrate  reduplicative  or  reduplicate 
aestivation,  in  which  the  parts  of  the  whon  are  slightly  turned  out- 
wards at  the  edges. 

Fig.  45. — Diagram  to  illustrate  contorted  or  twisted  aestivation,  in 
which  the  parts'of  the  whorl  are  overlapped  l>y  each  other  in  turn, 
and  are  twisted  on  their  axis. 

Fig.  46. — Diagram  to  illustrate  the  quincuncbl  aestivation,  in 
which  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  arrai^ed  in  a  spiral  cycle,  so  that 
I  and  2  are  wholly  external,  4  and  s  sre  internal,  ana  3  b  partly 
external  and  partly  overbpped  by  1. 

calyx  of  some  species  of  dematb  and  of  some  herbaceous  plants, 
or  rolled  up  at  the  edges  (involute  or  re  volute),  or  folded  trans- 
versely, becoming  crumpUd  ot  eamtgatidt  as  in  the  poppy. 
When  the  parts  of  a  whorl  are  placed  in  an  exact  cirde,  and  are 


its  .,^^ 

by  *^^*^ 

01  ine  external  parts,  ^  y\ 

aestivation    b    guin-  i  |1 

«a/(fig.46).   Thbquin-  I  I 

t   b   common   in    the  '^.^^  ^y 
Ik    of    Rosaceae.    In      ^^^^^ 


applied  to  each  other  by  their  edges  only,  without  overlapping 

or  being  folded,  thus  resembling  the  valves  of  a  seed-vessel, 

the  aestivation  is  valvate  (fig.  42).    The  edges  of  each  of  the  parts 

may  be  turned  either  inwards  or  outwards;  in  the  former  dse 

the  aestivation  b  induplicaU  (fig.  43),  in  the  latter  case  reduplicaU 

(fig.  44).    When  the  parts  of  a  single  whorl  are  placed  in  a  cirde, 

each  of  them  exhibiting  a  torsion  of  its  axis,  so  that  by  one  of  its 

sides  it  overbps  its  neighbour,  whibt  its  side  b  overbpped  in  like 

manner  by  that  standing  next  to  it,  the  aestivation  b  twisted 

or  contartat  (fig.  45).    Thb  arrangement  b  characteristic  of  the 

flower-buds  of  Malvaceae  and  Apocynaceae,  and  it  b  also  seen 

in  Convolvulaceae  and   Caryophyllaceae.    Wlien  the  flower 

expands,  the  traces  of  twbting  often  disappear,  but  sometimes, 

as  in  Apocynaceae,  they  remain.    Those  forms  of  aestivation 

are  such  as  occur  in  C3^1ic  flowers,  and  they  are  included  under 

circular  aestivation.    But  in  spiral  flowers  we  have  a  different 

arrangement;  thus  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  of  Camellia  japeuka 

cover  each  other  partially  like  tiles  on  a  house.    This  aestivation 

b  imbricate.    At  other  times,  as  in  the  petab  of  Camellia^  the 

parts  envelop  each  other  completely,  so  as  to  become  catnaltde. 

Thb  b  also  seen  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  calyx  of  MaptaOa 

grandiJlorOf  where  each  of  the  three  leaves  embraces  that  within 

it.  When  the  parts  of  a  whorl  are  five,  as  occurs  in  many 

dicotyledons,  and  the  imbrication  b  such  that  there  are  t«t> 

paru  external,  two  internal,  and  a  fifth  which  partbUy  coven 

one  of  the  internal  parts  by 

its  margin,  and  b  in  its 

turn  partially  covered  by    ^  ,^  -  . 

one  of  the  external  parts,   fr  y\  //j 

the 

cuncial  I6a.  a6\.   Thbauin-    &  J5 

cunx 

corolk 

fig.  47  A  section  b  given  * 

of  the  bud  of  Antirrhinum 

majtts,  showing  the  imbri-         "°-  47-  Fio.  48. 

cate    spiral    arrangement.  ^  F'M?— Diagram  to  Ulurtrate  im- 

In  thb  case  it  will  be  seen  5SS  »«^Si3"i;  r..;«T^J^u 
.u  .  *i.       _»        I    J     L       parts  arc  arranged  m  a  spiral  c}^!^ 
that  the  part  marked  5  has,  following  the  order  indicatnl  by  the 
by  a  slight  change  in  posi-  figures  i,  a.  3. 4, 5. 
tion,  become  overlapped  by      F»o-  48-— Diagram  oC  a  pnpOio- 

I.    Thb  variety  of  imbri-  «>*«?>«•  ^o^ef.   "howuig    vexabry 
Auuf  TMHfijr  w  uMtwk    aestivation. 

cate  aestivation  has  b«tn  1  and  a.  The  abe  or  winga. 

termed  cochlear.    In  flowers  3,  A  part  of  the  carina  or  heeL 

such  as  those  of  the  pea  4t  The  vexillum  or  sundard.  which. 

(fig.  40)   on.  «f  tb.  pTU.  SL6^by°'..^55«SlS-bS 

the  vexillum,  is  often  large  comes  external, 
and  folded  over  the  others,  5,  The  remaining  part  of  the  ked. 
giving  rise  to  texillary  .  Th«  «der  of  the  cycle  b  indicated 
aestivation  (fig.  48),  or  the  °y  ^'^  ^«""* 
carina  may  perform  a  similar  office,  and  then  the  aestivation  b 
carinOl,  as  in  the  Judas-tree  (Cercis  Siliquastrum)'  The  parts  of 
the  several  verticib  often  differ  in  their  mode  of  aestivation. 
Thus,  in  Malvaceae  the  coroUa  b  contorted  and  the  calyx  valvate, 
or  reduplicate;  in  St  John's-wort  the  calyx  is  imbricate,  and 
the  coroUa  contorted.  In  Convolvulaceae,  while  the  coroUa  b 
twbted,  and  has  its  parts  arranged  in  a  drde,  the  calyx  b  imlsi- 
cate,  and  exhibits  a  H>iral  arrangement.  In  Guamma  the  calyx 
b  valvate,  and  the  corolla  indui^cate.  The  circular  aestivaU<Hi 
b  generally  associated  with  a  regular  calyx  and  corolla,  while  the 
spiral  aestivations  are  connected  with  irregular  as  well  as  with 
regular  forms. 

The  sepals  are  sometipes  free  or  separate  from  each  other, 
at  other  times  they  are  united  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  in  the 
former  case,  the  calyx  b  polysepalouSt  in  the  latter 
gamcsepalous  or  monosepalous.  The  divi^ons  of  the  ^*v>> 
calyx  present  usually  the  characters  of  leaves,  and  in  some  cases 
oi  monstrosity  they  are  converted  into  leaf-like  organs,  as  not 
infrequently  happens  in  primtilas.  They  are  usvuilly  entire, 
but  occasionally  they  are  cut  in  various  ways,  as  in  the  rose; 
they  are  rarely  stalked.  Sepab  are  generally  of  a  more  or  less 
oval,  elliptical  or  oblong  form,  with  their  apices  either  blunt  or 
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uMt.  In  their  direction  they  ue  nwt  or  nScnd  (witli  thnt 
apicts  downinrdi),  ipreailinl  outward*  (rJiKrjnJ  or  ^iiJiiKi), 
or  uctaed  ioirardi  (cDimitnif).  They  are  uiualt]'  of  t,  grccoiih 
cokiur  (A(rteuoiu)i  but  lonieliinci  they  ue  coloured  or 
prlaioidy  b3  iu  tti«  lu^hm,  trop&eolum,  |1obc-flower  and 
pomegruule.  Wlutever  be  its  toloiir,  the  trtemal  envelope 
of  the  Sower  il  considered  u  the  calyx.    The  vucular  bundin 


Thevenatio 


is  uiefli]  u  poiatinK  out  loe  numoer  01  leaves  wmcn  niiaciiuic 
a  lamoaepaloul  ealyx.  In  a  polyiepalout  calyr  the  number 
of  (he  parU  Is  indicated  by  Cnek  niuneiali  prehied;  ihui, 
■  calyi  which  hjo  three  iepdi  is  irUtfiau;  one  with  five  lepiU 
Is  fatlaafahut.  The  sepals  occaiionally  are  ot  diflerent  Ibtmt 
and  litea.  In  Aconite  one  of  them  is  ihaped  like  a  helmet 
(tairalt).    lo  a  gamoscpslaus  calya  the  sepals  are  united  in 


various  ways,  somelima 

very  sliihtly,  and 

he  form  oi  acute  0 

(fig.«)^«th.yealeDddo 

wn  the  calyx  11  Suure 

tbe  calyx  being  Irifid  (three-cleft),  fniitfiujU  (Sve-ctefl),  tic, 
aconding  to  their  number;  or  they  reach  to  near  the  base  in  the 
form  of  partitions,  the  calya  being  IriparliU,  quadrifartiir, 
^nipitpvHU,  ftc  Tbe  union  of  the  paru  may  be  complete, 
and  the  calyi  may  be  quite  entire  01  (tkhoIc,  as  in  some  Correal, 
tbe  vetialion  being  the  chief  indication  of  the  different  parts. 
The  cohesion  is  sometlznei  Inegulu.  tome  part*  uniting  to  a 
greater  extent  than  others;  thus  a  two-lipped  or  labiate  calyx 
ia  fanned.  The  upper  lip  is  often  composed  of  three 
which  are  thus  posterior  or  next  the  aits,  while  the  lowi 
(wo,  which  sre  anterior.  Tbe  part  lonned  by  the  union  < 
sepals  il  called  tbe  Uikof  the  calyx;  the  portion  where  tbe  sepals 
are  tree  ii  the  limi. 

Occasionally,  certain  parts  of  the  Kpals  usderio  marked 
enbrgement.  In  the  violet  the  calydne  segments  ate  prolonged 
downwards  beyond  their  insertions,  and  in  the  Indian  crei 
ITrepamlioiii  this  prolongation  is  in  the  form  of  a  spur  Icalcar] 
formed  by  Ihree  sepsis;  in  Delphinium  it  la  formed  by  on< 
In  Felargomum  the  spur  from  one  of  the  sepals  is  adherent  ti 
tbe  flower-stalk.  In  PtUnlUla  and  allied  genera  an  tpiadyi  a 
formed  by  the  development  of  slipules  from  the  sepals,  which 
form  an  sppuent  outer  calyx,  tbe  parts  of  which  ahnnale  wttb 


Ime  sepsis.    In  Malvaceaa  an  epicalyi  Is  formed  by  the 

leoles.    Degenerstions  take  ptaie  in  the  calyx,  so  that  it 

met  dry,  scaly  and  glumaceous  |Iikc  tbe  gluou*  of  graiaes), 

1  the  tushes  (Juncaceae);  hairy,  ai  in  Composilae;  or  a 

'  tim,  as  in  some  Umbellilerae  and  Acanlhaceae,  and  in 

Madder  {Rubia  litulonm,  fig.  50),  when  it  is  called  lAuUlt  01 

'a   Composiue,   Dipsacaceac   and    Valerianaceae 

itlached  to  the  pistil,  and  iu  limb  is  developed  in 

the  form  of  hairs  called  ^^^ki  (fig.  51}.    This  pappus  is  either 

simple  f^'feie}  or  feathery  (jiJi'iun).    In  Ytittiana  the  luperiar 

calyx  is  St  first  an  obsolete  rim,  hut  as  the  fruit  ripens  il  is  shown 

to  consist  of  hairs  rolled  inwards,  which  expand  so  as  to  waft 

tte  fruit.    The  calya  sametimes  falls  off  before  tbe  flown 

expands,  as  in  poppies,  and  is  cadiiami  (fig.  ji);  or  along  with 

the  corolla,  as  in  Ramntnluiy  and  is  deadiums;  or  it  remains 

after  fioweiing  {firiiilml)  as  in  Labiatae,  Scrophulariaceae, 

and  Boraginaceae;  or  its  base  only  Is  persistent,  as  in  Dalara 

Euaiyflia  the  sepak  remain 

me  diiacticulited  ai  the  base 

r  middle,  soai  to  come  oB  in  theformof  alidor  funnel    Such 

calyx  is  tptnalatt  or  caiyflratt.  The  existcno  or  non-exiatence 

f  an  articulation  determines  the  dedduout  or  penistenl  nature 

of  the  calyx. 

The  receptacle  bearing  the  calyx  II  somelimea  united  to  (he 
t^lil,  and  enlarges  to  as  10  form  a  part  of  the  fruit,  as  tn  Ihe 
apple,  pear,  &c  In  these  fruits  the  withered  calyx  is  seen  a( 
the  apex-  Sometimes  a  persistent  cstyx  increase*  much  after 
flowering,  and  encloses  the  fruit  without  being  Incorporated 
'  aus  ^lecies  of  Pkyulit 
(^e-  Si) ;  *t  other  times  it  remains  tn  a  withered  or  nurcactal 
'  -m,  a*  in  £rica;  sometimes  it  becomes  imjIaM  or  waialar, 
in  sea  campion  (SUene  nonffms}. 

The  corolla  is  the  more  ot  less  coloured  attractive  inner  floral 
velope;  generally  the  most  conspicuaus  wbotl.  It  is  present 
the  greater  number  of  Dicotyledons.  Petals  diflei  _  _. 
9re  from  ordinary  leaves  than  sepal*  do,  and  an 

wever,  they  are  transformed  into  leaves,  like  the  ^yi,  and 

casionally  leaf-buds  are  developed  in  their  aiiL    They  ate 

seldom  green,  alihough  occasionally  that  colour  it  met  with,  u 

'u  some  species  of  Cvboot,  Hoy^  virUiJtara,  Gonolobuj  tiridifoni 

,nd  Pmiairofii  ipiraiU^    As  a  rule  they  are  highly  coloured, 


,e  colon 


I  plasLJds  (chromoplasls),  as  generally  in  yellow 
flowers,  or  in  both  forms,  at  in  many  orange-coloured  or  reddish 
flowers.  The  attnctivencsi  of  Ihe  petal  is  olten  due  wholly  or 
in  pari  lo  surface  markings;  thus  the  cuticle  of  (be  petal  of  a 
pelargonium,  when  viewed  wiih  a  )  or  1-ia.  objecl-glati.  shows 
beautiful  hexagons,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  ontamented  with 
several  hiflecled  loi^  in  the  tides  of  tbe  cells. 

Fetaii  are  generally  glabrous  or  smooth;  hut,  in  some 
inalances,  hairs  are  produced  on  Ih^  surface.  Petaline  hairs, 
though  sparse  and  scattered,  present  occasionally  the  same 
arrangement  al  those  which  occur  on  the  leaves;  thus,  in 
BomlMCcae  they  are  sletiale.  Coloured  hain  are  seen  on  the 
petals  of  ifoyoHijkct.  and  on  tbe  segment*  of  tbe  petitnih  of 
tris.  They  serve  various  purpose*  in  (he  economy  of  the  flower, 
often  clo^ng  tbe  way  to  Ihe  lioney-secniing  pan  of  the  flower 
to  small  insects,  whose  visits  would  be  useless  for  purinses  of 
pollination.  Although  pelals  are  usually  very  thin  and  deUcate 
in  their  tenure,  they  occasionally  become  thick  and  fleshy, 
as  in  Slafdia  and  Rafiuia;  OT  dry,  as  in  healbs;  or  hard  awl 
stiS,  asln  Xylofia.  A  petaloilenconsisuof  two  portion*— the 
lower  narrow,  retcmblbg  the  petiole  of  a  leaf,  and  caUed  tbe 
mifiid  or  liaw;  the  upper  broader,  like  tbe  blade  of  a  leaf,  and 
called  the  lamaia  or  Jimi.  Thete  part*  an  teen  ia  the  petal* 
of  the  wallflower  (fig.  (4).  The  claw  Is  often  wanting,  as  In  the 
crowfoot  (fig.  55)  and  tlie  poppy,  and  the  petals  are  then  HJiilr. 
According  to  the  devek^ment  of  veins  and  the  growth  of  cellular 
tissue,  petals  prcsenl  varieties  similar  to  those  of  leaves.  Thus 
the  lurgiB  Is  either  entire  or  divided  into  lobes  or  leeth.  These 
leetb  sometimes  form  >  regular  fringe  round  the  margin,  ud  the 
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petal  becomes  fimbriated  ^  u  in  Uie  ptnk;  or  hciniated^  as  in 
Lychnis  Phs-cuculi;  or  cresttd,  as  in  Pelygala,  Sometimes  the 
petal  becomes  pinnatifid,  as  in  SdmoptUdnm.  The  median  vein 
is  occasionally  prolonged  beyond  the  summit  of  the  petals  in 
the  form  of  a  long  pioccai,  as  in  Stropkamlkut  kispidust  where 
it  extends  for  7  in.  ;  or  the  prolonged  extremity  is  folded  down- 
wards or  inflcxcd,  as  in  Umbelliferae,  so  that  the  apex  approaches 
the  base.  The  limb  of  the  petal  may  be  flat  or  concave,  or 
bdlowed  like  a  boat.    In  Hellebore  the  petals  become  folded 


Fig.  56. 


Fig.  57. 


Fig.  58. 


Fig.  54.— Unguiculate  or  clawed  peul  of  Wallflower  iCkeiranlkus 
Ckeiri).    c.  The  claw  or  unguis;  /,  the  blade  or  lamina. 

Fig.  55.— Petal  of  Crowfoot  iRanumculus),  without  a  claw,  and 
thus  resembling  a  sessile  leaf.  At  the  base  of  the  peul  a  necuriferous 
scale  is  seen. 

Fig.  56.— Tubular  petal  of  Hellebore  (Heileborus). 

Fig.  57. — Pansy  {Viola  tricolor).  Longitudinal  section  of  flower; 
V,  bractcole  on  the  peduncle;  /,  sepals;  7s,  appendage  of  sepal;  c; 
petals;  cs,  spur  of  the  lower  petals;  ft.  glandular  appendage  of  the 
lower  stamens;  a,  anthers.     (After  Sachs.) 

e'  tMB  Viacs'  Stuiemi/  TextBoak  •/  BaUmy,  by  |icrmlaioD  oT  Swia  SaBacncheta 
.) 
Fig.  s8. — Part  of  the  flower  of  Aconite  (Aconitum  Napdlus),  show, 
tng  two  irregular  horn-like  petals  {p)  supported  on  grooved  stalks  (0). 
These  serve  as  nectaries,    s,  the  whon  of  stamens  inserted  on  tlte 
thalamus  and  surrounding  the  pistil. 

in  a  tubular  form,  resembling  a  horn  (6g.  56);  in  aconite  (fig.  58) 
some  of  the  petals  resemble  a  hollow-curved  horn,  supported 
on  a  grooved  stalk;  while  in  columbine,  violet  (fig.  S7)> 
snapdragon  and  Centrcnthtu,  one  or  aU  of  them  are  prolonged 
in  the  form  of  a  q>ur,  and  are  cakarate.  In  Valeriana^  AtUvr- 
rkinum  and  CorydaliSf  the  spur  is  very  short,  and  the  corolla 
or  petal  is  said  to  be  gibbous,  or  seccaU,  at  the  base.  These  ^urs, 
tubes  and  sacs  serve  as  receptacles  for  the  secretion  or  containing 
of  nectar, 

A  corolla  is  dipdalcHS,  iHpetalous,  UtrapeUdous  or  peniapetahus 
according  as  it  has  two,  three,  four  or  five  separate  petals.  The 
general  name  of  polypelalous  is  given  to  corollas  having  separate 
petals,  while  monopctalous,  gamopetalous  or  sympetalous  is  applied 
to  thc6e  in  which  the  petals  are  united.  This  union  generally 
takes  place  at  the  base,  and  extends  more  or  less  towards  the 
apex;  in  Pkyleuma  the  petals  are  united  at  their  apices  also. 
In  some  poIypetak)us  corollas,  as  that  of  the  vine,  the  petals  are 
separate  at  the  base  and  adhere  by  the  apices.  When  the  petals 
are  equal  as  regards  their  development  and  size,  the  corolla  is 
regular;  when  unequal,  it  Is  irregular,  'When  a  corolla  is  garoo- 
petalous  it  usually  happens  that  the  lower  portion  forms  a 
tube,  while  the  upper  parts  are  either  free  or  partially  united, 
so  as  to  form  a  common  limb,  the  point  of  union  of  the  two 
portions  being  the  throalf  which  often  exhibits  a  distinct  constric- 
tion or  dilatation.  The  number  of  parts  forming  such  a  corolla 
can  be  determined  by  the  divi»ons,  whether  existing  as  teeth, 
crenations,  fissures  or  partitions,  or  if,  as  rarely  happens,  the 
corolla  is  entire,  by  the  venation.  The  union  may  be  equal 
among  the  parts,  or  some  may  unite  more  than  others. 


Amongst  regular  polypetaknis  corollas  may  be  noticed  tbe 
rosaceous  coroUa  (fig.  59),  in  which  there  are  five  spreading 
petals,  having  no  daws,  and  arranged  as  in  the  rose,  strawberry 
and  Potentilla;  the  caryopkjdtaceous  ooroDa,  in  which  then  are 
five  petals  with  long,  naiiow,  tapering  daws,  as  in  many  of  the 
pink  tribe;  the  cruciform,  having  foor 
petals,  often  unguiculate,  placed'oppodte 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  as  seen  in  wall- 
flower, and  in  other  plants  called  enccs- 
ferous.  Of  irregular  polypetalous  oorailas 
the  most  marked  is  the  papilionaceous 
(fig.  40),  in  which  there  are  five  petals: 
— «ne  superior  (posterior),  st,  placed  Pic.  m.-^RoMcco«is 
next  to  the  axis,  usually  laiger  than  the  corolla  0  of  the  Straw- 
rest,  called    the  texUluM  or   standard;  berry  (Aranna  wesca), 

two  Uteral,  0,  the  aloe  or  wings;  two  SJ!£?!f?i?Lr^  **"  * 
...       #._»*         _..ii  witnout  claws, 

infenor    (anteriOT),   partially   or   com- 
pletely covered  by  the  alae,  and  often  united  slightly  by  their 
lower  margins,  so  as  to  form  a  singile  ked-like  piece,  car,  called 
carina,  or  ked,  which  embraces  the  essential  organs.    This  form 
of  corolla  is  characteristic  of  British  leguminous  plants. 

Regular  gamopetalous  corollas  are  sometimes  campamulate  or 
bdl-skaped,  as  in  {Campanula)   (fig.  60);  infundibnl^orm  or 
funnel-shaped,  when  the  tube  is  like  an  inverted  cone,  and  the 
limb  becomes  more  expanded  at  the  apex,  as  in  tobaom;  kypo' 
crateriform  or  salver-shaped,  when  there  is  a  straight  tube  sur- 
mounted by  a  flat  spreading  limb,  as  in  primula  (fig.  61);  tubular, 
having  a  long  cylindrical  tube,  appearing  continuous  with  the 
limb,  as  in  Spigdia  and  comfrey;  rotate  or  wheel-shaped,  when 
the  tube  is  very  short,  and  the  limb  flat  and  spreading,  as  in 
forget-me-not,  Myosotis  (when  the  divisions  of  the  rotate  corolla 
are  very  acute,  as  in  Galium,  it  is  sometimes  called  stellate  or 
star-like);  urceolate  cr  urn-shaped,  when  there  is  scarody  any 
limb,  and  the  tube  is  narrow  at  both  ends,  and  expanded  in  the 
middle,  as  in  bell-heath  {Erica  cintrea).    Some  of  these  forms 
may  become  irregular  in  consequence  of  certain  parts  being  more 
developed  than  others.    Thus,  in  Veronica,  the  rotate  corolla 
has  one  division  much  smaller  than  the  rest,  and  In  foxi^ove 
{Digitalis)  there  is  a 
slightly  irregular 
companulate  cor- 
olla.     Of    irregular 
gamopetalous     cor- 
ollas there  may  be 
mentioned  ihelabiate 
or  lipped  (fig.  62), 
having  two  divisions 
of  the  limb  in  the 
form    of    lips    (the 
upper  one,  u,  com- 
posed usually  of  two 
united   petals,    and 
the  lower,  /,of  three), 
separated  by  a  gap. 
In  such  cases  the  tube  varies  in  length,  and  the  parU  in  their 
union  follow  the  reverse  order  of  what  occurs  in  the  calyx,  where 
two  sepals  are  united  in  the  lower  lip  and  three  in  the  upper. 
When  the  upper  lip  of  a  labiate  corolla  is  much  arched,  and  the 
lips  separated  by  a  distinct  gap,  it  is  called  ringent  (fig.  63).    The 
labiate  corolla  characterizes  the  natural  order  Labiatae.    When 
the  lower  lip  is  pressed  against  the  upper,  so  as  to  leave  only  a 
chink  between  them,  the  corolla  is  said  to  be  personate,  as  in 
snapdragon,  and  some  other  Scrophulariaceae.    In  some  corollas 
the  two  lips  become  hollowed  out  in  a  remarkable  manner,  as  in 
calceolaria,  assuming  a  slipper-like  appearance,  similar  to  what 
occurs  in  the  labcUum  of  some  orchids,  as  Cypripedium.    When  a 
tubular  corolla  is  split  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  strap-like  process 
on  one  side  with  several  tooth-like  projections  at  its  apex,  it 
becomes  ligulate  or  strap-shaped  (fig.  63).    This  corolla  occurs 
in  many  composite  plants,  as  in  the  florets  of  dandelion,  daisy 
and  chicory.    The  number  of  divisions  at  the  apex  indicates  the 
number  of  united  petals,  some  of  which,  however,  may  be 


From  SirsdMimrli  IdMarft  4tr  BtUaik.  bf  pcrasn- 
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Fig.  to.-T'Flowerof  Campanula  medium-, 
d,  bract;     *,  bracteoles. 
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■bonive.    Ociujoullj  ume  of  the  ptltlt  beccme  more  united 

tons,  UKCD  ib  llw  diTuian  of  Cotspaitu  oLlcd  Libiadflorac. 

Petili  uc  sometiiDes  luppreuied,  ud  Bomnimo  ths  whole 
coroUtisabunr.  loAwur^tndA^iaitttBtaliMiSTtdaadlo 
& (lagle peul,  ind  [niomc oLhu LcsmniDoiH pUsta it  ii I 


.    Inlhec 


L,9Uch 


01  RamaKiiiiH,  globe-aower  tnd  puooy,  hive  both  calyr  uid 
conDi,  ulule  □ihen.iuch  u  deiiuiti>,uieii»neiiid  CoJIAn,  have 
only  t  eoloujed  olyr.  Floiren  becDme  doaUc  by  the  multiplier- 
don  of  the  puti  of  the  corolliH  whocli  Ihi>  uiiei  ia  gtceral 
Inin  1  mMtmorphotii  oi  the  tumeni. 

CentiD  itructum  occur  on  the  pctali  of  ume  tlowen,  which 
Kcdved  in  fonnei  diyi  Ihe  tucoe  of  ntclaria.    The  [enn  nectary 
.•■•\       wi»  veiy  vaguely  applied 
I  ^\     by  Unnaeiu  to  loy  part 
'       1    of  the  flowei  which  pre- 
I    lented  an  unuiual  aap«i, 
ai  the  crown  (urono)  of 

the  Fauion-aower,  &c  If 
the  nune  ia  retained  it 
ought  property  to  include 

itancx.  u   the  glandular 

depresiion  at  the  baae  of 

le  fritil- 


"■    ,..''"'■  ^;        ^"^-  'i'  Wl  or  on  the  pel*]  of 

•T!^^tS^'^.f^^  ^«««/«(fij.SS),oron 

,  li^  ^  Bam™^^;',  ^\  ^  ";»™  of  Rutaceac- 

anHningoliubeandiprud-  The    honey   (ccreted    by 

;   o,  Banjoii  •pricjiog  inrai  flowera    »ttr»ct»     Insects, 

Ihof  Ibtlube;  f,  platil.  ■■■     ■ 
a. — Irrtsular     gamopenloi 
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Mbifidicyle 

or  itdipBctllm.    01  this  na 

Lyelnii,  SUtiu  tod  Cyneihi 


.tpa"  of 
aconite  (Gg.  sS)  are  modi- 
bed  petala.  *o  alto  are  the 
tubular  nectaries  of  hel- 
lebore (Gg.  s6).  Other 
modifications  of  some  part 
of  the  £ower,  espedally 
ol  the  amUlt  ud  stamens, 
arc    produced    either    by 


.     ,       im,  which  are  formed 

le  hgvlo  ol  grasso.  In  other  csso,  as  in  Eimolui, 
clie  tcaJci  are  alteniate  with  the  petalt.  uid  may  represent  slleted 
In  fiarciiixt  the  appendages  uc  united  to  form  jt 
'a  membrane  similar  to  that  which  ujuta 
tbe  sumeni  in  ^aiicrriliiiiii.  It  ia  sometimes  difficult  to  tay 
sbethcr  these  itniauiti  uc  to  be  rtfetred  to  tbe  (oioUiiw  or  to 

Petala  are  attached  to  tbe  Ilia  nauaUy  by  a  nauDw  base. 
Wlwti  this  attachment  takes  place  by  an  articulation,  the  petala 
tell  ofl  cilhct  immediately  iftet  expansion  (uuliicimi)  or  alter 
fcniliatlon  (iaidutia).  A  conUa  whicb  is  continuous  with  the 
axis  and  not  aiticulaied  to  It,  a*  in  campanula  and  bealbs, 
nsy  be  pernMcot.  and  itauln  in  a  wltlietvd  or  marcesccnt  state 
while  the  fruit  ii  ripening.  A  ganopettloDi  corolla  falls  o3  Id 
OBC  ^ecei  but  lometimcs  the  baae  t4  the  corolk  nmaint  pet- 
•tstnU ,  aa  in  XUMiMhu  ud  OrDtonKb. 

u  tod  the  fiiUl  ue  Mimetimea  tpoLen  of  a*  the 
_  at  ol  the  Bowei.u  the  pcacnce  of  both  Is  required 
in  ordfr  that  perfect  iced  maybe  produced.  Aa  with  few  excep- 
tiOD*  the  Mameo  tepreaenti  a  leaf  wUch  baa  been  specially 
developed  to  beu  the  pollen  or  microtporet,  it  i>  spoken  of  In 
caanpantlK  moipbology  at  ■  mlcnqionipfayil;  almilarty  the 


carpels  which  make  up  the  piatH  are  the  mcgasporopbylla  (see 
Akciosfeus).  HcrmapluiidUt  or  bacxital  flowera  are  those 
in  which  both  these  organs  an  (ound;  aiaiaivd  ot  iidinnu 
ale  those  in  which  only  one  ol  these  organi  ai^^ean, — tbote 
bearing  llamenS  only,  being  i^axHfu/ernui  or  "male";  those 
having  tbe  pistil  only,  piitiiiijerimi  or  "  female."  But  even  in 
planrs  with  hermapbrodite  flowers  sclf-fertilLEatlon  is  often  prc^ 
vided  against  by  the  structure  ol  the  parts  or  by  the  period  ol 
ripening  ol  the  organs.  For  Inttance,  in  Frtmaia  and  LiHum 
some  dowert  have  long  ttaraens  and  a  pistil  with  a  short  atyle, 
the  otbets  hjving  short  ttament  and  a  pistil  with  a  long  style. 
The  former  occur  in  the  KHalled  thnim-eycd  primroses  (fig.  6i), 
the  tatter  in  the  "  f^n-eyed."  Such  plants  are  called  dimorpkic 
Other  fronts  are  trimorpki^^  as  spedcs  of  LyUtrum,  and  proper 
fertUiutloD  Is  only  effected  by  combination  ol  patti  of  equal 
length.  In  some  placu  thettamens  are  perfected  before  the 
pistil;  these  ue  called  fnilcramlrouj,  at  in  Raaimoiiia  nfau, 
Silene  matiiiifUSy  Zm  Uayj.  \n  other  plants,  but  more  rarely, 
the  pistil  it  perfected  before  the  stamens,  as  in  FciftUiUaargaiiai 
Planiaia  tru^or,  Coix  LackrymSj  and  they  are  termed  pto- 
ttfoiynoui.  Planrs  in  which  proterandry  or  proterogyny  occur? 
are  called  diduianuia.  When  in  the  same  plant  there  are 
uolserual  flower*,  both  male  and  female,  the  plant  is  said  to  be 

and  female  flowers  of  a  species  are  found  on  separate  plants, 
the  term  diotciein  a  ^plied,  at  in  Uercuriaia  and  hemp;  and 
when  a  spedet  has  male,  female  and  hermaphrodite  foweiv 
on  the  tome  or  different  plants,  as  in  Paruloria,  it  a  pofygavvia. 

petals,  with  which  they  generally  alternate,  forming  one  or  more 

Their  normal  position  is  below  the  pistil,  and  when 

they  aie  so  placed  (fig.64,d)  upon  the  thalamus  they  ut  liyp«- 

gytipui-    Sometimes  they  become  adherent  to  tbe  petals,  or  are 

cpipelalcia,  and  the  insertion  of  both  is  looked  upon  at  tiraHar, 

so  that  they  are  still  hypogynoua,  provided  they  are  independent' 

of  the  calyx  and  the  pistiL    In  other  cases  they  are  perigynoua 

or  epigynoua  (fig.  65).     Numerous  intermediate  loims  occur, 

espedoUy  amongst  Sajilragaceae,  wberelhe  ports  are  kaljjuperiot 

or  W/  inftriar.    Where  the  stamens  become  adherent  to  the 

piitil  to  IS  to  lotm  acolumn,  the  flowetiar 

at  In  AriiMxiia  (fig. 

66).      These    artsage- 

mentt  of  part*  ate  of 

great     Impottaace     in 

clatiiGcation.   Tbe 


^-^^V^. 


n  there  Is  only  one  whotl  the  ttimeni  aire 
muilly  equal  In  number  to  the  sepala  or  petals,  and  are 
arranged  opposite  to  tbe  former,  and  allcmate  with  lite  Utter. 
The  Sowet  it  then  uadeismnu.  When  the  ttsoent  ate  not 
equal  In  number  to  tbe  sepals  or  petals,  the  Bowec  Is  anisala- 
■www,  Wben  there  ia  mote  than  one  wbotl  of  stuneot,  then  tbe 
pans  of  each  successive  wbori  aliemate  with  those  of  the  whotl 
preceding  it.  Tbe  slaminal  row  is  more  liable  to  multiplication 
ol  parts  than  the  outer  whorls,  A  flower  with  a  single  tow  of 
stamens  it  ild^lJniitfiHnii.     If  the  ttament  are  donble  the  icp&lt 

more  tban  double,  pdyrttmonout.    The  additional  rows  ol 
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ftUmens  may  be  developed  fn  the  usual  eentilpetal  (aaopetal) 
order,  as  in  Rhamnaceac;  or  they  may  be  inteipoaed  between 
the  pre-existing  ones  or  be  placed  outside  them,  t.e.  develop 
centrifiigally  (basipetally),  as  in  geranium  and  ozalis,  when  the 
flower  is  said  to  be  obdipUsUmonous,  When  the  stamens  are 
fewer  than  twenty  they  are  said  to  be  definiU\  when  above 
twenty  they  are  indefinUe,  and  are  represented  by  the  symbol  od. 
The  number  of  stamens  b  indicated  by  the  Greek  numerals 
prefixed  to  the  term  androtu\  thus  a  flower  with  one  stamen 
is  monandroiu,  with  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  or  many  staznens, 
di-,  tri-,  tetr-,  pent-,  hex-  or  polyandrous,  respectively. 

The  function  of  the  stamen  is  the  development  and  distribution 
of  the  pollen.  The  stamen  usually  consists  of  two  parts,  a  coiw 
tracted  portion,  often  thread-h*ke,  termed  thtJUament  (fig.  2$/), 
and  a  broader  portion,  usually  of  two  lobes,  termed  the  ontker  (a), 
containing  the  powdoy  poUrn  (p),  and  supported  upon  the  end 
of  the  filament.  That 
portion  of  the  filament 
in  contact  with  the 
anther-lobes  is  termed 
the  eenneciive.    If  the 


Flo.  65.— Flower  61 
Aralia  in  vertical  aec- 
tioD.  e.  Calyx;  ^.^petal; 
e,  ftamen;  s,  stigmaa. 
The  calyx,  petals  and 
stamens  spnng  from 
above  the  ovafv  (o)  in 
which  two  cnamoen 
are  diown  each  with  a 
pendulous  ovule;  d,  disc 
between  the 
and  stigmas. 


riiiiaii  ^ 
gf  OwuV  FiKfaB. 

Fio.  66.— Flowers  of  Aristolcckia  Oem- 


anther  is  absoit  the  ^ifti,  cut  through  loogitudiiially.  I.Young 

stamen     is    abortive,  flower  in  which  the  rttgma  (JV)  is  receptive 

and    cannot    peifonn  and  the  stamens  (5)  have  not  yet  opened ; 

iU     functions .      The  "•  OWer  flower  with  the  stamens  (jS) 

before    the    filament, 

and  when  the  latter  is  not  produced,  the  anther  is  sessile,  as  in 

the  mistletoe. 

The  filament  is  usually,  as  its  name  imports,  filiform  or  thread- 
like, and  cylindrical,  or  slightly  tapering  towards  its  summit. 
It  is  often,  however,  thickened,  compressed  and  flattened  in 
various  ways,  becoming  fdaloid  in  Canna,  Marania,  water-lily 
(fig'  33);  subulate  or  slightly  broadened  at  the  base  and  drawn 
out  into  a  point  like  an  awl,  as  in  Buiomus  umbdlatus;  or 
cUnaU,  that  is,  narrow  below  and  broad  above,  as  in  Thalidrum. 
In  some  instances,  as  in  Tamarix  taUicOt  Peganum  Harmola, 
and  Campanula,  the  base  of  the  filament  is  much  dilated,  and 
ends  suddenly  in  a  narrow  thread-like  portion.  In  these  cases 
the  base  may  give  off  lateral  stipulary  processes,  as  in  Allium 
and  Alyssum  calycinum.  The  filament  varies  much  in  length 
and  in  firmness.  The  length  sometimes  bean  a  relation  to  that 
of  the  pistil,  and  to  the  position  of  the  flower,  whether  erect  or 
drooping.  The  filament  is  usually  of  sufficient  solidity  to  support 
the  anther  in  an  erect  position;  but  sometimes,  as  in  grasses, 
and  other  wind-pollinated  flowers,  it  is  very  delicate  and  hair-h'ke, 
so  that  the  anther  is  pendulous  (fig.  X05).  The  filament  is 
generally  continuous  from  one  end  to  the  other,  but  in  some 
cases  it  is  bent  or  jointed,  becoming gemculaU;  at  other  times, 
as  in  the  pdlitory,  it  is  spiral.  It  is  colourless,  or  of  different 
cokHirs.  Thus  in  fuchsia  and  Poineiana,  it  is  red;  in  Aiama 
and  TradncamHa  virginiea,  blue;  in  Oenothera  and  Rouuneului 
aeris,  yellow. 

Haiis.  scales,  teeth  or  processes  of  different  kinds  are  some- 


times developed  on  the  filameiiL  In  splderwoit  (TVwrffwwIb 
virginica)  the  haizs  are  beautifully  ocdouxed,  monilifocm  or 
necklace-like,  and  afford  good  objects  for  studying  cotation 
of  the  protoplasm.  Filaments  are  usually  articulated  to  the 
thalamus  or  torus,  and  the  stamens  fall  c^  after  fertilization; 
but  in  Campanmla  and  some  other  plants  they  are  -continuoos 
with  the  tonis,  and  the  stamens  remain  penistent,  sU hough  in  a 
withered  state.  Oianges  axe  produced  in  the  wlunl  of  stamnw 
by  cohesion  of  the  fihunents  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  whfle 
the  anthers  remain  free;  thus,  all  the  fii^tw^**  of  the  aadroecJum 
may  unite,  forming  a  tube 
round  the  pistil,  or  a  central 
bundle  when  the  pistil  is  abor- 
tive, the  stamens  beomiing 
monaddpkous,  as  occurs  in 
plants  of  the  Mallow  tribe;  or 
they  may  be  arranged  in  two 
bundles,  the  stamens  bcdng 
diaddpkous,  as  in  Pdygala, 
Fumaria  and  Pea;  in  this  case 
the  bundles  may  be  equal  or 
unequal  It  frequently  happens, 

especially    in     Papilionaceous    ,„i^    ^,      -         ..   , 

flowen.  that  outof  ten  stamen.  iJ^TT  SS^inSTt 
mne  are  umted  by  their  file*  fertile  glumes,  each  enckMtng  one 
ments,  while  one  (the  posterior  flower  with  its  pale,  d;  the  ag- 
one)  is  free  (fig.  68).  When  Sf^^jj^'*'**"'"'  **^  *°^ 
there  are  three  or  more  bundles  ^^  a»»n, 
the  stamens  are  Iriadelpkciu,  as  in  Hypericum  aegypHacum,  or 
pdyadelpkouSf  as  in  Ricinus  communis  (castor-ofl).  In  some 
cases,  as  in  papilionaceous  flowers,  the  stamens  cohere,  having 
been  originally  separate,  but  in  most  cases  each  bundle  is  pro- 
duced by  the  branching  of  a  single  stamen.  When  there  are 
three  stamens  in  a  bundle  we  may  conceive  the  lateral  ones 
as  of  a  stipulary  nature.  In  Lauraceae  these  are  perfect 
stamens,  each  having  at  the  base  of  the  filament  two  abortive 
stamens  or  staminodes,  which  may  be  analogous  to  stipules. 
Filaments  sometimes  are  adherent  to  the  pistil,  forming  a  column 
{gynestemium),  as  in  Styiidium,  Asdepiadaceae,  Rqffiesia,  and 
Aristolochiaceae  (fig.  66);  the  flowenazethen  termed  gymmdroms. 


Pio.  67.— Spikdet    of    Reed 


Fig.  69. 


Ft&  70^ 


Fko.  68.— Sumens  and  pistil  of  Sweet  Pea  (Lalkyna),  The 
stamens  are  diadelphous,  nine  of  them  being  united  by  their  filaments 
CO,  while  one  of  toem  (e)  is  free;  st,  stigma;  c,  calyx. 

Fig.  69.—- Portion  oc  wall  of  anther  of  Wallflower  iOmronUuu). 
ce,  Exothecium;  d,  endothecium;  highly  magnified. 

Fic.  70.— Quadrilocular  or  tetrathecal  anther  of  the  flowering 
Rush  {Buiomus  umbeUahu).  The  anther  entire  (a)  with  its  filament; 
section  of  anther  (6)  showing  the  four  loculL 

The  anther  consists  of  lobes  containing  the  minute  powdeiy 
poUen  grains,  which,  when  mature,  are  discharged  by  a  fissure 
or  opening  of  some  sort.  There  is  a  double  covering 
of  the  anther— the  outer,  or  etotkecium,  resembles  the 
epidermis,and  often  presents  stomata  and  projections  of 
different  kinds  (fig.  69) ;  the  inntf  ,  or  endothecium^  n  formed  by  a 
layer  or  layers  of  celluUr  tissue  (fig.  69,  ^,  the  ceQs  of  which 
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hnve  a  spirali  annular,  or  reticulated  thickening  of  tbe  wall. 
The  endothecium  varies  in  thickness,  generally  becoming  thinner 
towards  tbe  part  where  the  anther  opens,  and  there  disappears 
entirely.  The  walls  of  the  cells  are  frequently  absorbed,  so  that 
when  the  anther  attains  maturity  the  fibres  are  alone  left,  and 
these  by  their  <elasticity  assist  in  dtschaxging  the  pollen.  The 
anther  is  developed  before  the  filament,  and  b  always  sessfle  in 
the  first  instance,  and  sometimes  continues  so.  It  ^>peaxs  at 
first'  as  a  simple  cellular  papilla  of  meriatem,  upon  which  an 
indication  of  two  lobes  soon  appeari.  tJpon  these  projections 
the  rudiments  of  the  pollen-sacs  are  then  seen,  usually  four 
in  number,  two  on  each  lobe.  In  each  a  differentiation  takes 
place  in  the  layers  beneath  the  epidermis,  by  which  an  outer  layer 
of  small-celled  tissue  surrounds  an  inner  portion  of  large  cdls. 
Those  central  cells  are  the  naother-cells  of  the  pollen,  whilst  the 
small-olled  layer  of  tissue  external  to  them  becomes  the  endo- 
thedum,  the  exothedum  being  formed  from  the  epidermal  layer. 
In  the  young  sute  there  are  usually  four  poUen-sacs,  two  for 
each  anther-lobe,  and  when  these  remain  permanently  complete 
it  is  a  quadrilccvhr  or  tdraiheeal  anther  (fig.  70).  Sometimes, 
however,  only  two  cavities  remain  in  the  anther,  by  union  of 
the  sacsin  eadi  lobe,  in  which  case  the  anther  is  said  to  be  biloeular 
or  dUheeoL  Sometimes  the  anther  has  a  single  cavity,  and 
becomes  unUoadat,  or  monoUucalt  or  dimidiaUt  either  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  partition  between  the  two  lobes,  or  by  the 
abortion  of  one  of  its  lobes,  as  in  StyphHia  taOa  and  Altiutea 
QjgUinalis  (hollyhock).  Occasionally  there  are  numexous  cavities 
in  the  anther,  as  in  Viscum  and  Rqfflesia.  The  form  of  the 
anther-lobes  varies.  They  are  generally  of  a  more  or  less  oval 
or  elliptical  form,  or  they  may  be  globular,  as  in  Mercurialis 
atutua;  at  othtf  times  linear  or  davate,  curved,  flexuose,  or 
sinuose,  as  in  bryony  and  gourd.  According  to  the  amount  of 
union  of  the  lobes  and  the  unequal  development  of  different 
parts  of  their  surface  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  is  produced. 
That  part  of  the  anther  to  which  the  fiUment  is  attached  is  the 
back,  the  opposite  being  the  fac$.  The  division  between  the  lobes 
is  marked  on  the  face  of  the  anther  by  a  groove  or  furrow^  and 
there  is  usually  on  the  face  a  suture,  indicating  the  line  of  de- 
faiscexice.  The  suture  is  often  towards  one  side  in  consequence  of 
the  valves  being  unequaL  The  stamens  may  cohere  by  their 
anthers,  and  become  syngfttesious,  as  in  composite  flowers,  and  in 
lobelia,  jasbne,  && 

The  anther-lobes  are  united  to  the  connective,  which  is  dther 
continuous  with  the  filament  or  articulated  with  it.  When  the 
filament  is  continuous  with  the  connective,  and  is 
prolonged  so  that  the  anther-lobes  appear  to  be  united 
to  It  throughout  their  whole  length,  and  lie  in  apposition 
to  it  and  on  both  sides  of  it,  the  anther  is  said  to  be  adnate-  or 
adherent',  when  tbe  filament  ends  at  the  base  of  the  anther,  then 
the  latter  is  innate  or  erect.  In  these  cases  the  anther  is  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  fixed.  When,  however,  the  attachment  is 
very  narrow,  and  an  articulation  exists,  the  anthers  axe  movable 
{versatile)  and  are  easily  turned  by  the  wind,  as  in  Tritonia, 
grasses  (fig.  105),  &c,  where  the  filament  is  attached  only  to  the 
middle  of  the  connective.  The  connective  may  unite  the  anther- 
lobes  completely  or  only  partially.  It  is  sometimes  very  short 
and  is  reduced  to  a  mere  point,  so  that  the  lobes  are  separate  or 
free.  At  other  times  it  is  prolonged  upwards  beyond  the  lobes, 
assuming  various  forms,  as  in  Acalypha  and  oleander;  or  it  is 
extended  backwards  and  downwards,  as  in  violet  (fig.  71), 
forming  a  nectar-secreting  spur.  In  Salvia  officinalis  the  connec- 
tive is  attached  to  the  filament  in  a  horizontal  manner,  so  as 
to  separate  the  two  anther-lobes  (fig.  73),  one  only  of  which 
contains  pollen,  the  other  bdng  imperfectly  developed  and  sterile. 
The  connective  is  joined  to  the  filament  by  a  movable  joint 
forming  a  lever  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  pollination- 
mechanism.  In  Stackys  the  connective  is  expanded  laterally, 
so  as  to  unite  the  bases  of  the  anther-lobes  and  bring  them  into 
a  borixontal  line. 

The  opening  or  dehiscence  of  the  anthers  to  discharge  their 
contents  takes  place  either  by  clefts,  by  valves,  or  by  pores. 
When  ft]ie.anthcr-k>bes  are  erect,  the  deft  is  lengthwise  along  the 
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line  of  the  suture — longitudinal  dehiscence  (fig.  25).  At  other 
times  the  slit  is  horizontal,  from  the  connective  to  the 
side,  as  in  Akhemilla  arvensis  (fig.  73)  and  in  Lemna;] 
the  dehiscence  is  then  transverse.  When  the  anther- 
lobes  are  rendered  horizontal  by  the  enlargement  of  the  connec- 
tive, then  what  is  really  longitudined  dehiscence  may  appear 
to  be  transverse.  The  deft  does  not  always  proceed  the  whole 
length  of  the  anther-lobe  at  once, 
but  often  for  a  time  it  extends 
only  partially.  In  other  in- 
stances the  opening  is  confined 
to  the  base  or  apex,  each  locula- 
ment  opening  by  a  single  pore, 
as  in  Pyrolc,  Tetratiteca  juncea, 
Rhododendron,  Vaccinium  and 
Solanrnm  (fig.  74),  where  there  are 
two,  and  PoratUkera,  where  there 
are  four;  whilst  in  the  mistletoe 
the  anther  has  numerous  pores 
for  the  discharge  of  the  pollen. 
Another  mode  of  dehiscence  is 
the  valvidar,  as  in  the  barberry 
(fis*  75)1  vhere  each  lobe  opens 
by  a  valve  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  suture,  separatdy  rolling  up 
from  base  to  apex;  in  some  of 
the  laurd  tribe  there  are  two 
such  valves  for  each  lobe,  or  four 
in  all.  In  some  Guttiferae,  as 
Hebradendron  cambogioides  (the 
Ceylon  gamboge  plant),  tbe 
anther  opens  by  a  lid  separating 
from  the  apex  (circumscissile 
dehiscence) . 

The  anthersdehlsce  at  different 
periods  during  the  process  of 
flowering;  sometimes  in  the  bud, 
but  more  conunonly  when  the  ....  . 
pi«fli.funydc«l<^«>dth.  '^Tr^j,'^^'^'%Ma 
flower  IS  expanded.  They  either  officinalis.  If,  fertile  lobe  fuU 
dehisce  simultaneously  or  in  sue-  of  pollen;  Is,  barren  lobe  with- 
cession.  In  the  latter  case  in-  g»'  Po*M;  •.  connective;  /, 
dividual  stamens  may  move  in  fT  M—Stameo  of  Udy'i 
succession  towards  the  pistfl  and  Mantle  (AlchemiUa).  with  the 
discharge  their  contents,  as  in  anther  opening  transveraely. 
Parnassia  palustris,  or  the  outer       -~-  - 

or  the  inner  stamens  may  first 
dehisce,  following  thus  a  centri- 
petal or  centrif u^  order.  These 
variations  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  arrangements 
for  transference  of  pollen.  The 
anthers  are  called  introrse  when 

they  dehisce  by  the  surface  next  beying  the  pollen  on  its  inner 
to  the  centre  of  the  flower;  they  ■""■**• 
are  extrorse  when  they  dehisce  by  the  outer  surface;  when  they 
dehisce  by  the  sides,  as  in  Iris  and  some  grasses,  they  are 
lateratty  dehiscent.  Sometimes,  from  their  versatile  nature, 
anthers  originally  introrse  become  extiorse,  as  in  the  t'assion- 
flower  and  Oxalis, 

The  usual  orfour  of  anthers  Is  yellow,  but  they  present  a  great 
variety  in  this  respect.  They  are  red  in  the  peach,  dark  purple  in 
the  poppy  and  tulip,*  orange  m  EschschoUsia,  &c.  The  colour 
and  appearance  of  the  anthers  often  change  after  they  have 
discharged  their  functions. 

Stamens  occasionally  become  sterile  by  the  degeneration  or 
non-devek>pment  of  the  anthers,  when  they  are  known  as 
staminodia,  or  rudimentary  stamens.  In  Scropkularia  the  fifth 
stamen  appears  in  the  form  of  a  scale;  and  in  many  Pentstemons 
it  is  reduced  to  a  filament  with  hairs  or  a  shrivelled  membrane  at 
the  apex.  In  other  cases,  as  in  double  flowers,  the  stamens  are 
oonvcued  into  petals;  this  is  also  probably  the  case  with  such 


Fig.  72.  Fig.  75. 

Fic.  71.— Two  stamens  of 
Paniy  {Vicla  tricolor),  with 
their  two  anther-lobes  and  the 
connectives  (p)  extending  be- 
vondthem.  One  of  the  stamens 
has  been  deprived  of  its  spur. 


F1C.74. — ^Stamen  of  a  species 
of  Nightshade  (5o/aiiMm), 
showing  the  divergence  of  the 
anther-lobes  at  the  base,  and 
the  dehiscence  by  pores  at  the 
apex. 

Fig.  75,— The  sumen  of  the 
Barberry  (Berberis  vulgaris). 
showing  one  of  the  valves  01 
the  anther  (v)  curved  upwards. 
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planli  u  itaamhrytialiemiiu,  what  tbera  b  t.  nultlplication 
of  petili  in  levcnl  nwi.  SomcCima,  M  Id  Camna,  one  of  the 
utlier-lobei  bccoDiu  abonivt,  ud  ■  fieuloiil  ippaubge  i> 
produced.  Slunois  vtiy  In  lengtb  u  ngaidi  the  coraUa. 
Some  ire  encloatd  wiihin  the  tube  of  Uie  Aower,  u  in  Cifu*in>ii 
(inchiitaj)  i  otben  an  aierUtl,  or  enenil  beyond  the  flower, 
u  ID  LitiertUa  or  Plunlaio,  SomOima  tlie  itameni  in  tlie  oily 
gtUe  of  tbe  Soffer  pnject  beyond  tlie  petals,  uid  in  the  pngicu 
Ol  growth  beoime  bctuded,  u  in  droMiiB  ilriahiiii.  Stamens 
■1b  vuy  in  Ihcii  relative  length*.  When  theie  ia  more  than  one 
low  or  whoil  in  a  flower,  thoie  on  the  outaide  are  lometimci 
longeat,  aa  in  many  RoaaiCM;  t  other  timea  thoccin  thcinterioi 
tit  Jongat,  u  in  Luliai.  When  the  itamens  an  in  two  nwi, 
le  petala  are  utiially  ^wrtcr  than  those  which 


t  F«C" 


(he  uppecput  of  the 
Bowet  longer  than  the 
1*0  bteial  onea.    Thii 


r    ScTophulaiiactae     (fig, 
^__T«™-    '*'■     ^«»"'   "■  °''^° 
•"3*"  "•"  ^?   ""'"'^"K  aSTw   slamena,  whereol  four 

which  art  attadKd  'ickH^^ii^^a^i  ^'^  °°"  "'  »™«*^ 
toil.  ICMtmniiiuiLkan).    in p»ira oppowte lo each 

other,  and  alterMie 
with  two  ilrdatcd  abort  onts  (fig.  7;),  giving  riae  to  lOradynamcxi 
flowera,  aa  in  Cnicilcrae,  SUJneoa,  aa  regardi  their  direction, 
may  be  erect,  turned  inwudi,  outwards,  or  (o  one  aide.  In  the 
lail-mCDtioned  ciac  Ibey  are  called  iidirale,  ft  in  amaiyllii, 
hone-cfaeMout  and  liuinella. 

The  poUcn-gniiaa  or  microspores  contained  in  the  anther  COQ- 
1131  of  small  cells,  which  are  developed  in  the  large  thick-waited 
mother-celia  [ormed  in  the  interior  of  the  poUen-wca  (raicis- 
sporangia)  of  the  young  anther.  These  mother-cells  are  either 
acporiled  from  one  another  and  float  in  the  grajiular  Quid  which 

divi^n  takes  place,  by  which  four  cdli  arc  formed  in  each,  the 
exact  mode  ol  division  diSering  in  dicotyledons  and  mono- 
colytedonl.  These  cells  are  the  poUen-gnina.  They  increase 
in  sixe  ud  acquire  a  cell-wall,  which  becooies  diflerentiated  inio 
an  outer  cutlcidar  layer,  or  exiine,  and  an  inner  layer,  or  ititine. 
Then  the  walls  ol  the  mother-cells  are  absorbed,  and  the  poUen- 
graina  float  Ireely  in  the  fluid  of  the  pottcn-ucs,  which  gradually 
disappcan,  and  the  outure  grains  fonn  a  powdery  mats  within 

of  four,  as  in  some  scacias,  PeripUca  poaa  and  Ingi  anomala, 
or  sepantc  into  individui]  grains,  which  by  degree*  become 
£iutUJC  pollen.  OccASioJially  (he  membrane  ol  the  mDthei-cell  is 
DOl  completely  absorbed,  and  trace*  of  it  are  detected  In  a 
vbdd  matter  aurrounding  the  poUen-gram*,  aa  in  Onagraceac. 
Id  orchidaceous  pUnts  the  pollen-graina  arc  united  ^ 
or  M""  (fig- 78) .  by  means  of  vis  ■  ■ 
of  the  pollen-masses  has  a  prolongali 
adhere*  to  a  prolongation  at  the  base  of  the  antber  IxostdJttm) 
by  means  of  a  viscid  gland  (reliiNHufmn)  whicb  Is.  either  naked 
or  covered.  The  term  dinaitdrium  is  wmelimea  applied  to  the 
part  of  the  column  in  orchids  where  the  stamens  are  silusted. 
In  some  orchids,  as  Cyfriptdium,  the  poUen  has  its  ordinary 
cbaruin  ol  separate  grains.    The  Dumbei  of  poUinia  vuieii 


r.  In  orchids  ea 


this,  in  OrtUt  there  *re  usoally  two.  In  Caaleya  feut,  and  in 
IikIh  ei^L  Tbg  two  poUinia  in  OicIbi  Ume  contain  each 
about  100  seamdiry  saiallet  Dvuses.  Tbiat  email  maaies,  wtien 
bruised,  divide  into  grains  which  ore  united  in  fcnu*.  Id  Asde|M*- 
doccae  the  poUinia  arc  usually  united  in  pojn  (fig.  7^},  bdODgini 
itber-lobe* — e*ch  poUeo-mua  biTiac  ■ 
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detached  by  the  agency  of  iaaecta.    Much  eolaj 
Fio.  79.— PiKiTol  Xidatiat  (a)  irilh  poDeD. 
to  tbe  atigma  (j>.   b,  pollefk-maiBe^  removed  fro 
by  a  glaod-tike  body.    Enlarged. 


cBUdicular  sf^endage,  ending  in  >  comnxm  ^and,  by  means  of 
which  tliey  are  attached  to  a  procesB  of  ihe  stigma.  Tbe  poUinia 
are  also  provided  with  an  appendicular  aUminal  covering  (fifr  to). 
The  eiline  Is  a  firm  membrane,  which 
define*  the  figure  of  the  pollen-gruin,  and 

covered  with  numerous  projections  (fig.  61), 

granules,    points  or   crested   reticulations. 

The  colour  is  generally  yellow,  and  the  sur-  -  ■ 

lice  is  ollen  covered  with  a  viscid  ot  oUy  „'\l'=.8i.— Potomf 

matter.     Theintineis  uailorm  in  different  J^^'^hJoS^ 

kinds    of    pollen,    thin    and    transparenl,  sed.  ■  "•'"'"■*" 

and   possesses  great   power  of  eitension- 

In  some  aquatics,  as  Zoittra,  Zataiidutiia,  Nauu,  Ac,  only  ooe 

covering  eiatB. 

Polleo-gtainj  vary  from  jji  to  tJt  of  an  inch  or  leas  in  diameter. 
Their  forms  are  various.  The  meat  common  form  of  grain  is 
ellipsoidaJ.  more  or  less  narrow  at  the  extremitic*,  which  are 
called  its  pelts,  in  contradistinction  to  a  line  equidistant  from 
the  eitremities,  which  is  its  equator.  PoUen-gcsins  an  aho 
qiherical;  cylindrical  and  curved,  ai  in  Traiacmlia  tii^idu; 


grain  r*  Epilobium  (highly  mag.)         ^"^ 


'ai-a_t  ri  Flc-  ^3.— Male     Bower    of 

UD  Soumi-         l>illiiory(fiir«I»ri«e.((«M;ol, 


by  folds  formed 
rounded  poitioni 
(nin;  these  var; 


igc  ol  the  membiane.  Then  an  aho 
mbrane  or  potts  visible  in  the  poOea. 
•J  fiOD)  one  to  fifty,  and  thiou^  one 


ended: 


FLOWER 

1  gcnninali 


the  sJKte.  In  Monocolyledoni.  u  in  gnuci,  tl 
one,  while  ta  Dicolyledoiu  thty  numbei  from  iDice  upwu-oti 
wbfD  Dumeroia,  the  porta  are  either  scaltettd  irreEulkrly,  or 
in  iregularotder.frequenlly  forming  »  eitde  round  the  f<lll*toti»I 
lutface.  Somititnei  at  the  plate  where  tbey  eiiit,  the  outer 
membrane,  in  [dace  o[  being  thin  and  transpucnt,  is  lepualed 
in  the  ioim  of  x  lid.thus  becoming  a^cuiaU.ai  in  Ibepauion- 
Sower  and  goaid.  Within  Ihe  pollen-grain  ii  the  granular 
proloplitai  with  some  oily  particles,  and  occaAionally  atardi. 
Before  leaving  the  poUen-uc  i  diviiion  takes  place  in  the  poUcn- 
grain  into  a  vegetative  cell  or  ceils.  From  which  the  tube  is 
developed,  and  a  generative  cell,  which  ultimately  divides  to 
fiHtn  (he  male  cells  (see  Angiosfeuis  and  CviiNosrCKMS). 

When  Ihe  pollen-grains  are  ripe,  the  anther  dehisces  and  the 

poUen  is  shed.     In  order  Ihal  ferttliialion  may  be  eBecled  the 

pollen  must  be  conveyed  to  the  sligma  of  the  pisliL 

JJJJ**      This  process,  termed,  ^i      ' 


—the 


e  lorr 


itrucluTflol  the  flower  having  rdationLo  the  process.  In  some 
planis,  as  Kaimia  and  Pelliloiy  {fig.  S3),  the  mere  elastic! 
of  the  GUments  is  sufficient  10  cfTect  thisi  in  other  plai 
polliution  is  effected  by  the  wind,  as  in  most  of  out  forest  li» 
gntses,  &c..  and  in  such  cases  enormous  quantities  of  pollen  s 
produced.  These  plants  are  aiumefhilaai .  But  Ibeeomm 
■genis  (or  pollination  are  insects.  To  allure  and  altraci  thi 
to  vi»h  the  flower  the  odoriferous  secretions  and  gay  eoloi 
BIC  developed,  and  the  position  and  complicated  structure 
the  pans  of  the  flower  are  adapted  to  the  perfect  performar 
"   ■     'maphrodite  flow) 


and  contains  the  seeds.  It  consbti  eucntially  of  two  pans,  a 
basal  portion  forming  a  chamber,  the  nary,  containing  the  ovules 

portion,  the  jfi^inB,  which  is  either  sealed  on  the  ovary  (iiaii/el, 
as  in  the  tulip  and  poppy,  or  is  elevated  on  a  italk  called  the 
rtyfc,  interposed  between  the  ovary  and  (tigma.     The  pistil 
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or  nuiasfnro' 


consists  of  one  or  more  modified  leaves,  tbc  ca. 
fkylii).  When  a  fnstn  consists  of  a  single  a 
mormarpiaary  (fig.  £;].  When  it  is  composed  of  several  carpels, 
more  or  less  united,  it  is  coynftmd  or  fclycartcllary  (fig.  86). 
la  the  fint-mentioned  case  the  terms  carpel  and  pistil  are 
aynonymous.  Each  carpel  has  its  own  ovary,  style  (when 
present),  and  atigma,atld  may  be  regarded  as  fornied  by  a  folded 
leaf,  the  upper  surface  of  which  b  turned  inwards  towards  the 
aiis,and  the  loweToutwards,while  from  its  margins  are  developed 
one  or  more  ffnJej.  This  comparison  is  borne  out  by  aa  ejEamina- 
tion  of  the  flower  of  the  double-flowering  cherry.  In  it  no  fruit 
is  produced,  and  the  pistil  consists  merely  of  sessile  leaves, 
the  limb  of  each  being  green  and  folded,  with  a  narrow  prolonga- 
tion upwards,  as  if  from  the  midrib,  and  ending  in  a  thickened 
|»t(ioa.     In  Cycoi  the  carpels  ate  ordinary  leaves,  with  ovules 

A  pistil  is  usually  formed  by  mote  than  one  carpel.     The  carpels 
may  be  arranged  either  at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  height 


Fic.  86. 

Fic.  Bs— Pirtil  o( ,.j ,  w,™«u 

nd  iTiBtna  J.   1(  ia  formed  by  a  single  carpel. 

,    'KZZ 

(hypogynom]. 


twui  nittr).    The  piaiil  it  apocarpoui, 

carpels,  each  with  ovary,  style  and  atiami 
definite,  and  are  iiueited  below  the  pijiiT  (h 

FlQ.  St.— Fniit  bI  the  Strawberry  [Fmii ,  ^„„.,„|,„  „ 

an  enlarged  tumilent  reteplacle.  bearing  on  iti  luriaee  the  small 
dry  teedniW  fruits  (acbenes).  uk  imau 

Fic  »a.-;-Ftuit  of  Row  a&a.  caimaiat  of  the  fleriiy  hollowed  aii> 

■gialiij,  and  thecarpeS/r.    The  iiaoiens  d]  hi« 

mserl        I  ine  "  "^  ""wufiii.    i,  Receptacle  with  the  poiols  of 

FiofSo'-SyrlSIJ^  PiSiT'of  F'lii'{tSM^f^USiJi^of  five 
carpel5.^unued  by  tbeir  ovariei,  while  their  styles  and  iiifmai  are 


ithered.    (After  tfi 


n  a  vettidl,  or  al 
ionof  the  pistil, 


different  hdghts  in  a  spiral  cycle.  When  Ihey 
nd  distinct,  thus  showing  at  once  the  composi- 
a  in  CaMa.Kanunialui,  hellebore  (fig  84),  and 
ipxar^imt  is  applied.     Thus,  in  Scdum  (fig.  21) 


ngated  aiis  or 

receptacle 

In  the  raspbeny  the 

arpelj  are 

a  conical  recepi 

adeiinthe 

Irawbetry,  onaswoUe 

(fig-  A}):  and 

fig.  m.  on  a  hollow  0 

e.     When 

carpels  are  u 

nited.ssin 

the  pear.arbuius  and 

hickweed. 

lyuarfoui 

The  number  of  carpels 

in  a  pistil 

ndiciierf  by  t 

c  Greek  p 

meral.     A  flower  with 

a  limole 

wo  carpels,  digynousi  with  th^ 

le 'union  in 

a  syncarpous  pistQ  fs  not  alwan 

comiJetei 

may  take  place  by  the  ov 

aries  alone,  while  the 

tyles  and 

«  (fig.  00), 

and  in  this  case,  when 

he  ovaries 

single  body,  the  organ  receives  ih 

^»n<f  ovary: 

or  the  unio 

n  may  take  place  by  t 

e  ovaries 

styles  while  the  stigmas 

are  disunited;  ot  by  the  stigmas 
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am]  the  1111011111  ol  [he  itytc  odI/.    Vaiiou  louniiHttite  i 
ciBt,  uich  u  panial  uokia  ol  Ibe  ovuiea.  u  in  (he  me,  i 

they  coalesce  at  IbeU  hue;  *nd  putiid  union  of  the  ityli 
la  Malvaceae.    The  union  iiutualJycnoit  complete  at  (be 
but  in  Litiia(ae  the  styles  >ie  uniled  tfaKiughiJu(  tbeic  length. and 
ID  Apocynaceac  and  Asdepiadaccae  the  iligoua  only.     W 
the  union  is  incompLele,  the  number  of  the  parti  of  a  c 
pound  pistil  may  be  determined  by  the  number  of  ityLcs 


le  suiiace,  and  tl 


[lemal  venation,  I 
inletnal  divisioni  oi  (he  DVi 


pass  to  tht  ovule.     The  pi 


usually  lo 


nthe 


the  edgei  a(  the  caipelbry  leaf  (I 
In  many  casts,  hewevcr,  the  placet 
iiis  (aiUe),  and  an  not  connected  with  the  carpeltary 
in  maiginal  platenlaiion  the  part  of  the  carpel  bearing 
the  placer       ■      ■      ■ 
nlHrc,  cormponding  to  Ibe  margin 
ol  the   folded   cirpeltery  leaf,  whiU 
the  snler  oi  dorsal  lutan  coRCtpondi 
to  the  midrib  of  the  catpctlary  leaf. 
As  the  placenta  is  fanned  on  each 
margin  of  the  caipd  it  is  essentially 
double.     This  is  Been  ID  cases  where 
the  margins  of   the   carpel  do    not 
unite,  but  letnain  separate,  and  con- 
■equently  (wo  placen(as  ate  lomicd  in 
.      When    the  pistil    Is 
formed  by  one  carpel  (he  Inaei  margins 
unite  aiid   form   usually  a  common 
marginal  placenta,  which  may  eiiend 
along  (he  whole  margin  of  the  ovary 
d^phS  tofwm  "  f"  "  'h'  base  of  (he  style  (fig.  9.), 
■it.    /.  Funicle  or  or  may  be  confined  to  the  base  "' 
ovure(«):(i(,pU- 
.wltheredityleand 
c,  penistenL  calyx. 


;):p'.pl«:ipMonly.    When 


leiilly  se 


apocarpous.  I 
ate  placenlas  at  each  of  their  niar^ns.     In  a  syncarpous 
on  the  other  hand,  the  carpels  ate  10  united  (I 
each  of  the  contiguous  ones,  by  theii  union,  ft 
diiK^'flwnJ,  and  the  number  of  these  icptaconsec 
the  number  oi  carpels  in  the  compound  pistil  (fig. 


Ftc.  93. 

ilocular  ovary  of  (he  Uiy  (liltiiM 

ovulu.  which  form  a  double  row 


Dot- 


Dfhve  earpcU,  Ihr  edges  of  «iii 
il  pUcenu,  formed  by 


Theoi 


the  five  veatial 


dissepi meets  eitend  to  the  centre  or  aids,  the  Svary 
into  cavities  ot  aili,  and  it  may  be  iUaciilar,  Iriltculiir  (fig.  gi), 
quudrilocular,  qainqudocular,  or  mattiiocui^r,  according  as  it  is 
formed  by  two,  tbtee.  four,  five  or  many  carpels,  each  carpel 
corresponding  to  a  single  cell.  In  these  cases  the  marginal 
placentas  meet  in  the  atls,  and  unite  lo  as  to  form  a  single  ttntral 
one  (fip.  fl»,  5j),  and  the  ovules  appear  in  the  eenital  angle  of 
the  lociili.  When'the  carpels  in  a  syncarpous  pistil  do  not  fold 
■nwardSBOthat  the  iilactntas  appear  as  projection*  on  the  walb 


of  the  ovary,  then  the  ovary  is  snileculiir  [fig.  95)  and  the 
placenlas  are  pariilat,  as  in  VigJa  (fig.  q6).  Io  these  instances 
the  placentas  may  be  formed  at  the  margin  of  the  united  con- 
tijguDUE  leaves,  so  as  10  appear  single,  or  the  margins  may  not  be 
veloping  a  placenta.      Frequently  (he  margins  ol 

bich  fold  l(  ■     -"     

lamelUe,  each  of  which  is  1 


lowirLB  the  placental 
tnnx  carpeli  focmlng  t> 


of  the  Melon  (Ckbiri 

the  Kedi  attached  to  then.  Tke 
separated  by  panitkins-  Fnmi 
■eiicc,  ending  in  curved  placntaa 


ulament,  dilating  at  the  end  into  a  placenta.  This  is  wcH 
n  in  Cucuibitaceae  (fig,  97).  Pyralo,  &c.  Thecarpelkry  leaves 
y  fold  inwards  very  slightly,  or  they  may  be  applied  in  a 
:vate  manner,  merely  touching  at  their  margins,  the  placental 


of  the  ovary,  and  lorra 
is  called  a  Jret  ceuiial 
^iucnMtfig.QS).  This  is  seen 
many  of  the  Caryophyl- 
ceae  and  Frimulaceae  (figL 
1,100).  In  Caryophyllaceae, 
iwever,  while  the  placenta 


central    plat 
lore,  has  beei 


of  lb 


mar^ns  ol  the  carpels. 
Frimulaceae  no  vest 


Bnuliy,aKl^theha^ 

cfior  c^tbe 

nmd  wiS 

cuptlliiy  leivci.  ind  ihet  in  the  profna  ot  development  iheje 
leivci  Kpumtcd  from  them.  leaving  (he  pUcenIM  ind  DvuLei 
Inein  the  ixain;  at  by  tuppovng  lliil  the  pluxntu  ire  not 
marpnai  hut  oii/i  iDrautions,  produced  by  «n  elongation  o[  the 
axis,  and  the  cirpeli  veniciilate  leavei,  united  together  amund 
.    The  first  of  these  views  applies  to  CaryophyllMeie, 

u  take  place  in  ovaries  whicb  are  not 
I  contiguous  carpeb.  Tbeie  are  called 
They  are  olten  horiionul,  ii  in  Collar- 


tbese 

Occauonally,  d 


iecarpia  Pufiila,  wnere  tney  consist  oi  transverse 
longalions  from  the  walls  oF  the  ovary,  only  dev 
feniliaalion,  and  therefore  more  properly  noticed 
Al  other  lima  they  are  vciticaj,  u  in  Dalva,  whei 
In  place  ol  being  (wo-ciUed,  becomcf  lour-celled;  ii 
where  the  prolongaiion  of  the  pUcentufoims  i vcnii 
tn  Aitiatalui  and  Tiapaia,  where  Ibe  donil  tut 
'  n  Oxyirtpii,  where  the  ventral  mIi 


The  ovary  is  usually  of  a  i 

hairy  and  gtooved.    The  gi 
bcttfeen  the  carpels  and  ci 


laiked  by 
■upufidal  groove.    When  the  ovuy  is  slti 
of  the  ncepUck,  hee  Inm  the  other  *1 


le  disscpiinenta.    The 


-It,  so 


Zyctau,  J 


it  is  termed  nperior,  as  la 
)  and  Peony  (Gg.  64)  (l«  also  fig.  iS). 
nneouicmaiginoiLne  receptacle  is  prolonged  upwards,  carrying 
with  it  (he  flonl  envelopes  and  staminal  leaves,  the  basal  portion 
of  the  ovary  bdng  lortned  by  the  receptacle,  and  the  tarpellaiy 
leaves  alone  doting  la  (he  apea,  ilie  ovary  is  inftrier,  ai  in 
pomegruutc,  inlia  {fig.  6s],  gooKbeny  and  luchua  (t« 
In  some  plants. 


Fia.  io«.  Fic  loj. 

..?¥■  '•S';~^*J'^'  "^  LadyVmantle  jn,  Huut,  which  ends  in 

S^J^'i^'"  Eata'rl.f '       '    '■  """i*^    Thbbpar- 

Ficlio).— Kuilo[Prinuote(Ai'M*ta)  ticuUriy  abundant  when 

coRipcwedDffivecarpeli  which  an  com-  the   pBlil  i)  ready   for 

"¥!S^lo^-(J?oieciumo^^heFloweT.  ""■    ™"e    '»,  "O" 

de-Luce  ifiii).  comistiiig  o(  an  inlerior  "[»d     ro«ih     of     the 

ittyte  whicliilividninia  dorsal  side  of  the  ovary. 

___            .^  .^^  style  becor 

I    the   slyb 


-ffpeuloidtegme 


itrawherry,  or  from  Ibe  base,  aa  tn  Cliryifbah*iu  Uaa.  whi 
it  is  called  haiiiar.  In  all  these  cases  Ihe  style  ttQl  indicali 
(he  oiginic  apea  of  the  ovary,  although  it  my  not  he  tl 
ai^reai  apea.  When  in  a  compound  pistil  the  style  of  eai 
caipel  is  thus  displaced,  it  appcsn  as  if  (he  ovary  we 
d  in  the  centre,  and  the  style  rising  froiti  (he  depre 
I  the  midst  of  (he  caipeli  seems  10  come  from  the  torn 
a  Myle  it  gyiukuic,  and  it  well  icen  in  Bois^nacei 


The  form  of  the  style  i: 
and  ufflple;  sometimes  it  is  grooved  on  one  tide.  a(  other  times 
it  is  fiat,  thick,  angular,  compressed  and  even  pelaloid,  at  In  Iris 
(fig.  loj)  and  Cayn.     In  Goodeniactae  it  ends  in  a  cup-like 

which  aid  in  the  ap^calion  of  the  pollen  10  the  sligma,  and  are 
called  caffBliwj  ^iri,  as  in  Cunfdnub,  and  also  in  Xifer and  other 
Compoaitae.  These  hairs,  during  the  upward  growth  of  the 
style,  come  into  contact  with  the  already  ripened  pollen,  and 
carry  it  up  along  with  (hem,  ready  to  be  applied  by  insects  to  the 
mature  sligma  of  other  Cowers.  la  Vma  and  LaMia  (be  hairs 
frequently  form  a  tuft  below  Ihe  itigtni.  The  Itylc*  of  a  syn- 
carpous  pistil  are  either  separate  or  united ;  when  separate,  (hey 
alternate  with  the  septa;  when  united  completely,  Ibe  style  it 
said  to  be  limpU  (fig.  loi).  The  style  of  a  single  carpel,  or  ol 
each  carpd  of  a  compound  pistil,  may  also  be  divided.  Each 
division  of  (be  tricarpellaiy  ovary  of  Jilrapka  Carcat  has  a 
bifurcaU  oi  forked  ttyle,  and  the  ovary  of  Emblka  ajfciiatu  has 
three  style*,  etch  of  which  it  twice  forked.  The  length  of  the 
style  is  deiermined  by  the  rebiion  which  thould  tu' 


1  of  th 
the  proper  applies 


to  allow 


Its  of  la 


I  of  the  poUea.    The  ttyle  is  dedduout  or 


.germinate.  This  secreting  portion  is.  strictly  speaking, 
the  true  ttigma.  but  the  name  is  generally  applied  lo  aU  Ihe 
divisioniof  Ihe  tlyle  on  which  ihe  siignutic  apparatus  it  tituated. 
The  stigma  alternates  with  the  dissejumenis  of  a  syncarpout 
pistil,  or.  in  other  words,  cone^ionds  with  th^  back  of  the 
lotulaments]  but  in  some  cases  i(  would  appear  that  half  the 
stigma  of  one  caipel  unites  with  half  that  of  the  contiguous 
carpel,  and  ibut  the  itigma  is  apposite  the  dissepiments,  that  ii. 
altematet  wilh  the  locutamen(s,  as  in  the  poppy. 
The  divisioni  ol  Ihe  ttigma  mark  the  number  of  carpeli  which 
nil.    Thus  in  CampoHuia  a  five-cktt  stigma 


anthao 


ttigma  of  a  tingle  carpel  dividet.  Its  position  may  be  terminal 
or  lalenL  In  Irii  it  It  situated  on  a  deft  on  the  back  of  the 
peuloid  divislont  of  the  style  (fig.  103).  Some  itigmat.  at 
ihoK  of  Uinmlni,  present  sensitive  fladened  laminae,  which 


poly- 

radiating,  at  in  the 

poppy 

(fi«-I<^ 

,  where  the  (rue  si 

rays  are 

pdlaU 

hood,  in  olabar  bean.  The  lobes 
of  a  itignia  are  Sat  and  pointed  as 
in  Ui-mu  and  Bigncnia.  Sethy 
and  blunt,  tnwoth  or  granular,  or 


,    InOrchidicete 


Pic  toj.— Flower  of  a  [rait 

feathery  Myla.    p.  Falet    I, 
lodicutet.    Enlargtd- 


duced  on  tbe  mar^m  of 
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Tbeovttit, 


the  carpcUary  leaves,  but  are  also  fonned  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Bulomus.  In  other  instances  they  rise 
from  the  floral  axis  itself,  either  terminal,  as  in  Poly- 
gonaceae  and  Piperaceae,  or  lateral,  as  in  Primulaceae 
and  Compositae.  The  ovule  is  usually  contained  in  an  ovary, 
and  all  plants  in  which  the  ovule  is  so  enclosed  are  termed 
angiospermous',  but  in  Coniferae  and  Cycadaceae  it  has  no 
proper  ovarian  covering,  and  is  called  naked,  these  orders  being 
denominated  gymnospermous.  In  Cycas  the  altered  leaf,  upon 
the  margin  of  which  the  ovule  is  produced,  and  the  peltate  scales, 
from  which  they  are  pendulous  in  Zamia^  are  regarded  by  all 
botanists  as  carpellary  leaves.  As  for  the  Coniferae  great  dis- 
cussion has  arisen  regarding  the  morphology  of  parts  in  many 
genera.  The  carpellary  leaves  are  sometimes  united  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  an  opening  at  the  apex  of  the  pistil,  so  that  the 
ovules  are  exposed,  as  in  mignonette.  In  LeotUice  tkalidroides 
(Blue  Cohosh),  species  of  Ophicpogon,  Pdiosanthes  and  Stateria, 
the  ovary  ruptures  immediately  after  flowering,  and  the  ovujes 
are  exposed;  and  in  species  of  Cupkea  the  placenta  ultimately 
bursts  through  the  ovary  and  corolla,  and  becomes  erect,  bearing 
the  exposed  ovules.  The  ovule  is  attached  to  the  placenta  either 
directly,  when  it  is  sessile^  or  by  means  of  a  prolongation /un»c/e 
(fig.  no,/).  This  cord  sometimes  becomes  much  elongat«l  after 
fertilization.  The  part  by  which  the  ovule  is  attached  to  the 
placenta  or  cord  is  its  baseor  kilum,  the  opposite  extremity  being 
its  apex.  The  latter  is  frequently  turned  round  in  such  a  way 
as  to  approach  the  base.  The  ovule  is  sometimes  embedded  in 
the  placenta,  as  in  Hydnora. 
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Fig.  io6. 


Fig.  107. 


Fig.  108.         Fig.  109. 


Figs.  106  and  l07.^<nSucres8ive  stages  in  the  development  of  an 
ovule,  n,  Nucellus:  f,  inner;  0.  outer  integument  in  aection;  m, 
micropyle. 

Fig.  108.— Orthotropous  ovule  of  Polygonum  in  section,  showing 
the  embryo-sac  s,  in  the  nucellus  n,  the  different  ovular  coveringb, 
the  base  of  the  nucellus  or  chalaxa  ek,  and  the  apex  of  the  ovule  with 
its  micropyle  m. 

Fig.  109. — Vertical  section  of  the  ovule  of  the  Austrian  Pine 
(Pinus  austriaca),  showing  the  nucellus  a,  consisting  of  delicate 
cellular  tissue  containing  deep  in  its  substance  an  embryo-sac  b. 
The  micropyle  m  is  very  wide. 

7he  ovule  appears  at  first  as  a  small  cellular  projection  from 
the  placenta.  The  cells  mtdtiply  until  they  assume  a  more  or 
less  enlarged  ovate  form  constituting  what  has  been  called  the 
nucellus  (fig.  106,  n),  or  central  cellular  mass  of  the  ovule.  This 
nucellus  may  remain  naked,  and  alone  form  the  ovule,  as  in 
some  orders  of  parasitic  plants  such  as  Balanophoraceae,  Santa- 
laceae,  &c. ;  but  in  most  plants  it  becomes  surrounded  by  certain 
coverings  or  integuments  during  its  development.  These  appear 
first  in  the  form  of  cellular  rings  at  the  base  of  the  nucellus, 
which  gradually  spread  over  its  surface  (figs.  106,  107).  In  some 
cases  only  one  covering  is  formed,  especially  amongst  gamo- 
petalous  dicotyledons,  as  in  Compositae,  Campanulaceae,  also 
in  walnut,  &c.  But  usually  besides  the  single  covering  another 
is  developed  subsequently  (fig.  106,  0),  which  gradually  extends 
over  that  first  formed,  and  ultimately  covers  it  completely, 
except  at  the  apex.  There  are  thus  two  integuments  to  the 
nucellus,  an  outer  and  an  inner.  The  integuments  do  not 
completely  invest  the  apex  of  the  nucellus,  but  an  opening  termed 
the  micropyle  is  left.  The  micropyle  indicates  the  organic  apex 
of  the  ovule.  A  single  cell  of  the  nucellus  enlarges  greatly  to 
form  the  embryo-sac  or  megaspore  (fig.  108,  s).  This  embryo-sac 
increases  in  size,  gradually  supplanting  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
nucellus  until  it  is  surrounded  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  it;  or  it 
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may  actually  extend  &i  the  apex  beyond  it,  as  in  Phasedta 
and  Alsine  media;  or  it  may  pass  into  the  micropyle,  as  in 
Santalum.  In  Gymnosperms  it  usually  remains  deep  in  the 
nucellus  and  surrouhded  by  a  thick  mass  of  cellular  tissue  (fig. 
109).  For  an  account  of  the  further  development  of  the  mega- 
spore, and  the  formation  of  the  egg-cell,  from  which  after  f ertilixa* 
tion  is  formed  the  embryo,  see  Gyxkospeuis    and  Amgio- 

SPERICS. 

The  point  where  the  integuments  are  united  to  the  base  of 
the  nucellus  is  called  the  chalaxa  (figs,  ixx,  xxs ).  Ilus  is  often 
coloured,  is  of  a  denser 
texture  than  the  sur-  ./^^^^^^ 
rounding  tissue,  and  is  /Z^  .. .  ^\t 
traversed  by  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  which 
pass  from  the  placenta 
to  nourish  the  ovule. 

When  the  ovule  is 
so  developed  that  the 
chalaza  is  at  the 
hilum    (next    the    pla-  Fic.  no.  Ftc.  in. 

centa),  and  the  micro-  Fic.  iio.--Campylotrppous  ovule  of 
r»«i-  ;.  .»  «!..  y^«v.w««:»«  wail-flower  (CActraii/AKj),  showing  the 
pyle  IS  at  the  opposite  fu„icle/,  which  atuches  the  ovule  to  the 
extremity,  there  being  placenta;  ^,  the  outer,  *,  the  inner  coat, 
a  short  funide,  the  n,  the  nucellus,  ck,  the  chalaza.  The 
ovule  is  orthoiropous.  OYU>«  is  curved  upon  itself,  so  that  the 
Ti,;-  fA,«*  i.  «,>ii  ••!»  :»  micropyle  1$  near  the  funicle. 
This  form  is  well  seen  m  Fic.i  11.— Anatropousovuleof  Dande- 
Polygonaceae  (fig.  113),  Hon  (Taraxacum),  n,  nucellus,  which  is 
Cistaceae,  and  most  inverted,  so  that  the  chalaza  cA,  is  re- 
gymnosperms.  In  such  moved  from  the  base  or  hilum  *,  while 
•r.  /vui.u  »  .«r«:«t,*  i.'n.  thc  micropylc  /  u  near  the  base.  The 
an  ovule  a  striught  line  connexion  beticen  the  base  of  the  ovule 
drawn  from  the  hilum  and  the  base  of  the  nucellus  is  kept  up 
to  the  micropyle  passes  by  means  of  the  raphe  r. 
along  the  axis  of    the 

ovule.  Where,  by  more  rapid  growth  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  the  nucellus,  together  with  the  integuments,  is  curved  upon 
itself,  so  that  the  micropyle  approaches  the  hilum,and  ultimately 
is  placed  close  to  it,  while  the  chalaza  is  at  the  hilum,  the  ovule  is 
campylotropous  (fig.  x  10).  Curved  ovules  are  found  in  Cruciferae, 
and  Caryophyllaceae.  The  inverted  or  anatropous  ovule  (fig.  ix  i ) 
is  the  commonest  form  amongst  angiosperms.  In  this  ovule  the 
apex  with  the  micropyle  is  turned  towards  the  point  of  atuch- 
ment  of  the  funicle  to  the  placenta,  the  chalaza  being  situated 
at  the  opposite  extremity;  and  the  funicle,  which  runs  along  the 
side  usually  next  the  placenta,  coalesces  with  the  ovule  and 
constitutes  the  raphe  (r),  which  often  forms  a  ridge.  The 
anatropous  ovule  arises  from  the  placenta  as  a  straight  or  only 
slightly  curved  cellular  process,  and  as  it  grows,  gradually 
becomes  inverted,  curving  from  the  point  of  origin  of  the  integu- 
ments (cf.  figs.  X06,  107).  As  the  first  integument  grows  round 
it,  the  amount  of  inversion  increases,  and  the  funicle  becomes 
adherent  to  the  side  of  the  nucellus.  Then  if  a  second  integument 
be  formed  it  covers  all  the  free  part  of  the  ovule,  but  does  not 
form  on  the  side  to  which  the  raphe  is  adherent.  These  may  be 
taken  as  the  three  types  of  ovule;  but  there  are  various  inter- 
mediate forms,  such  as  semi-anatropous  and  others. 

The  position  of  the  ovule  relative  to  the  ovary  varies.  \^lien 
there  is  a  single  ovule,  with  its  axis  vertical,  it  may  be  attached 
to  the  placenta  at  the  base  of  the  ovary  {basal  placenta),  had  is 
then  erect f  as  in  Polygonaceae  and  Compo&itae;  or  it  may  be 
inserted  a  little  above  the  base,  on  a  parietal  placenta,  with  its 
apex  upwards,  and  then  is  ascending,  as  in  Parietaria,  It  may 
hang  from  an  apicilar  placenta  at  the  summit  of  the  ovary,  its 
apex  being  directed  downwards,  and  is  intcrted  or  pendidons^ 
as  in  Hippuris  vulgaris;  or  from  a  parietal  placenta  near  the 
summit,  and  then  is  suspended,  as  in  Daphne  Metereum,  Pdy- 
galaceae  and  Euphorbiaceae.  Sometimes  a  long  funide  arises 
from  a  basal  placenta,  reaches  the  summit  of  the  ovary,  and 
there  bending  over  suspends  the  ovule,  as  in  Armeria  (sea-pink); 
at  other  times  the  hilum  appears  to  be  in  the  middle,  and  the 
o.vule  becomes  horiMonUd.  When  there  are  two  ovules  in  the 
same  cell,  th^  may  be  dther  coUaitral,  that  is,  placed  side  by 
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side  (fig.  9a),  or  the  one  may  be  erect  and  the  other  inverted, 
as  in  some  spedes  of  Spiraea  and  Aeseulus;  or  they  may  be 
placed  one  above  another,  each  directed  similarly,  as  is  the  case 
in  ovaries  containing  a  moderate  or  definite  number  of  ovules. 
Thus,  in  the  ovary  of  Leguminous  plants  (fig.  91),  the  ovules,  0, 
are  attached  to  the  extended  mar^nal  placenta,  one  above  the 
iOther,  forming  usually  two  parallel  rows  corresponding  to  each 
margin  of  the  carpel.  When  the  ovules  are  d^nUt  (i.e.  are 
uniform,  and  can  be  counted),  it  is  usual  to  find  their  attachment 
so  constant  as  to  afford  good  characters  for  classification.  When 
the  ovules  are  very  numerous  (indefinite),  while  at  the  same  time 
the  placenta  is  not  much  developed,  thdr  position  exhibits  great 
variation,  some  being  directed  upwards,  others  downwards, 
others  transversely;  and  their  form  is  altered  by  pressure  into 
various  polyhe<i^al  shapes.  In  such  cases  it  frequently  happens 
that  some  of  the  ovules  are  arrested  in  their  development  and 
become  abortive. 

When  the  pistilhasreacheda  certain  stage  in  growth  it  becomes 
ready  for  fertilization.  Pollination  having  been  effeaed,  and 
the  pollen-grain  having  reached  the  stigma  in  angio- 
sperms,or  Uie  summit  of  the  nucellusin  gymnosperms, 
it  is  detained  there,  and  the  viscid  secretion  from  the 
l^bmds  of  the  stigma  in  the  former  case,  or  from  the  nucellus  in 
the.  latter,  induce  the  protrusion  of  the  int^  as  a  poUen-tube 

through  the  pores  of  the  grain. 
The  poUen-tube  or  tubes  pass 
down  the  canal  (fig.  iza), 
through  the  conducting  tissue 
of  the  style  when  present,  and 
reach  the  interior  of  the  ovary 
-f»  in  angiosperms,  and  then  pass 

to  the  miaopyle  of  the  ovule^ 
one  poDen-tube  going  to  each 


Fio.  113.— Vertical  section  of 
the  ovule  of  the  Scotch  Fir  iPinus 
s^^9€Stns)  in  May  of  the  tecond 
year,  showing  the  enlarged  em- 
brvo-eac  b,  full  of  endosperm 
cells,  and  p<rflen-tubes  c,  peae- 
trathig  the  summit  of  the  aucdltts 

after  the  poUen  has  entered  the 

PimaStrAtbttrger't  idMMft^  large  micropyle. 
Btlann,  bf  punUlaa  ofCuftav  Fbcbcr. 

Fio.  IIS.— Ovary   of   Poty-  ovule.    Sometimes  the  micro- 
gMumContMusln^^^       pyle  ji^g  dose  to  the  base  of 

Oolrr^  "*  ihe  style,  and  then  the  poUen- 

fs,  ^talk-mce  base  of  ovary.        tubcj  enters  it   at  once,   but 
/«f ,   Funicle.  frequently  it  has  to  pass  some 

****  9*'*1f*'  distance  into  the  ovary,  being 

»,    inner.  M.  outer  integument.  <"»    contrivances,    as    hairs, 
«.     Embryo-sac.  grooves,  &c    In  gjrmnosperms 

a.   Nucleus  of  embryo^ac.         the  poUen-grain  resting  on  the 

a,  ASSSraa:  JP**  ?f  the  nucenus  sends  out 

-    '  its  pollen-tubes,  which  at  once 

penetrate  the  nucellus  (fig.  113). 
In  angiosperms  when  the  poUoi- 
tube  reaches  the  micropyle  it 
passes  down  into  the  canal,  and  this  portion  of  it  increases 
considerably  in  sise.  Ultimately  the  apex  of  the  tube  comes  in 
contact  with  the  tip  of  the  embryo-sac  and  perforates  it.  The 
male  cells  in  the  end  of  the  pollen-tube  are  then  transmitted  to 
the  embryo-sac  and  fertilisation  is  effected.  Consequent  upon 
this,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  those  changes  commence 
in  the  embryo-sac  whidi  result  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo 


g.  Style. 

Mr  Stigma. 

Pt  Poflen-gTslns. 

pi,  FoUen-tubes. 


plant,  the  ovule  also  undergoing  changes  which  convert  it  into 
the  seed,  and  fit  it  for  a  protective  covering^  and  a  store  of 
nutriment  for  the  embryo.  Nor  are  the  effects  of  fertilization 
confined  to  the  ovule;  they  extend  to  other  parts  of  the  plant. 
The  ovary  enlarges,  and,  with  the  seeds  enclosed,  constitutes 
the  fruit,  frequently  incorporated  with  which  are  other  parts 
of  the  flower,  as  reoeptade,  calyx,  &c.  In  gymnosperms  the 
poUen-tubes,  having  penetrated  a  certain  distance  down. the 
tissue  of  the  nucellus,  are  usually  arrested  in  growth  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  sometimes  nearly  a  3rear.  Fruit  and  seed  are 
discussed  in  a  separate  article — Fruit.  (A.  B.  R.) 

FLOWERS,  ARTOTCIAL.  Imiutions  of  natural  flowers  are 
sometimes  made  for  scientific  purposes  (as  the  collection  of  glass 
flowers  at  Harvard  University,  which  illustrates  the  flora  of  the 
United  States),  but  more  often  as  articles  of  decoration  and 
ornament.  A  large  variety  of  materials  have  been  used  in  their 
manufacture  by  different  peoples  at  different  times—painted 
linen  and  shavings  of  stained  horn  by  the  Egyptians,  gold  and 
silver  by  the  Romans,  rice-paper  by  the  Chinese,  silkworm 
cocoons  in  Italy,  the  plumage  of  highly  coloured  birds  in  South 
America,  wax,  small  tinted  shells,  &c.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
x8th  century  the  French,  who  originally  learnt  the  art  from  the 
Italians,  made  great  advances  in  the  accuracy  of  their  repro- 
ductions, and  towards  the  end  of  that  century  the  Paris  manu- 
facturers enjoyed  a  world-wide  reputatioiL  About  the  same 
time  the  art  was  introduced  into  England  by  French  refugees,' 
and  soon  afterwards  it  spread  also  to  America.  The  industry 
is  now  a  highly  specialized  one  and  comprises  a  large  number  of 
operations  performed  by  separate  hands.  Four  main  processes 
may  be  distinguished.  The  first  consists  of  cutting  up  the  various 
fabrics  and  materials  employed  into  shapes  suitable  for  forming 
the  leaves,  petals,  &&;  this  may  be  done  by  scissors,  but  more 
often  stamps  are  employed  which  will  cut  through  a  dozen  or 
more  thicknesses  at  one  blow.  The  veins  of  the  leaves  are  next 
impressed  by  means  of  a  die,  and  the  petab  are  given  their 
natural  rounded  forms  by  goffering  irons  of  various  shapes. 
The  next  step  is  to  assemble  the  petals  and  other  parts  of  the 
flower,  which  is  built  up  from  the  centre  outwards;  and  the 
fourth  is  to  mount  the  flower  on  a  stalk  formed  of  brass  or  iron 
wire  wrapped  round  with  suitably*  coloured  material,  and  to 
fasten  on  the  leaves  required  to  complete  the  spray. 

FLOTD,  JOHN  (1572-1649),  En^Ush  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
Cambridgeshire  in  1572.  He  entered  the  Sodety  of  Jesus  when 
at  Rome  in  1592  and  is  also  known  as  Daniel  i  Jesu,  Hermannus 
Loemelius,  and  George  White,  the  names  under  which  he  pub- 
lished a  score  of  controversial  treatises.  He  had  considerable 
fame  both  as  a  preacher  and  teacher,  and  was  frequently  arrested 
in  England.  His  last  years  were  spent  at  Louvain  and  he  died 
at  St  Omer  on  the  z  5th  of  September  1649.  His  brother  Edward 
Floyd  was  impeached  and  sentenced  by  the  Commons  in  1621  for 
speaking  disparagingly  of  the  elector  palatine. 

FLOTD,  JOHN  BUCHANAN  (1807-1863),  American  politidan, 
was  bom  at  Blacksburg,  Virginia,  on  the  xst  of  June  1807.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Floyd  (x 770-1837),  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  18x7  to  1829  and  governor  of  Virgim'a  from 
X830  to  X834.  After  graduating  at  South  Carolina  College  ini826, 
the  son  practised  law  in  his  native  state  and  at  Helena,  Arkansas, 
and  in  1839  settled  in  Washington  county,  Virginia,  which  in 
1847-1849  and  again  in  x8s3  he  represented  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture. Meanwhile,  from  1 849  to  x  852,  he  was  governor  of  Virginia, 
in  which  position  he  recommended  to  the  legislature  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  laying  an  import  tax  on  the  products  of  such  states 
as  refused  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves  owned  by  Virginia  masters. 
In  March  1857  he  became  secretary  of  war  in  President 
Buchanan's  cabinet,  where  his  lack  oJF  administrative  ability 
was  soon  apparent.  In  December  x86o,  on  ascertaining  that 
Floyd  had  honoured  heavy  drafts  made  by  government  con- 
tractors in  anticipation  of  their  earnings,  the  president  requested 
his  resignation.  Several  days  later  Floyd  was  indicted  for 
malversation  in  office,  but  the  indictment  was  overruled  on 
technical  grounds.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  profited  b~ 
these  iiregular  transactions;  in  fact  he  went  out  of  the  of 
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limnrifllr  embunMld.  no«^  he  li*it  openly  t^^nad  wct»- 
don  bcfon  the  tlcctien  of  Lincoln,  his  conduct  after  thu  event, 
eapedtlly  After  bU  breach  with  Buchuun,  fell  under  Hupidon, 
uid  be  «u  u;ciued  of  having  lecl  laije  ilom  of  govenunent 
wn»  10  Southern  usoub  in  anlicipaUoa  of  the  Civil  War.  Is 
the  list  day*  ol  hi*  tern  he  ippaiemly  had  tuch  an  inlentiDD, 
but  dorfng  the  jtu  1860  the  Sovthen  Slate*  actvally  received 
ktstbantheiiluaqiwuof  innt.  After  the  kcobod  ol  Vir^nik 
he  *u  conunlvimied  a  btigidiet-iawnl  In  the  Confedetale 
teivice.  He  vas  £»t  anployed  in  •ome  amiKcailul  opentioiii 
in  Kolem  Virginia,  ud  In  Febrauy  iMi  beonw  commander 
of  tl>e  Confederate  lonzi  at  Fott  Donelion,  from  which  he  fled 
wilfa  hii  •econd  in  anmnand,  General  Gideon  J.  Pillow,  on  the 
night  of  Febniaiy  lE,  leaving  Cenenl  Simon  B.  Bnckner  to 
■orrender  to  General  Grant.    A  fortnight  later  Pieiident  Davia 

on  the  i6lh  of  Aiijwt  iSij. 

FLOYEH,  HR  JOHK  (1^9-1734),  En^bh  phydcian  and 
Uilbor,  va*  bom  at  Hinten  in  StaSordihire,  and  wai  educated 
U  Oifoxl  Be  pnoited  in  Lichfield,  and  it  wii  by  hii  advice 
that  Dr  Johiooa,  wfwn  a  child,  was  taken  by  hii  mothet  to  be 
touched  by  Qveen  Aone  for  the  Iting'i  evil  on  the  jotb  of  March 
1714.  He  died  on  the  IM  of  February  17^  Floyet  wai  u 
tdvocate  of  eold  balUng,  Introduced  the  practice  of  counting  the 
rate  of  the  pnlic-beala,  and  gave  an  eady  account  of  the  puho- 
logical  cbangei  In  the  Insgi  «iiod«nd  with  cmphyxma. 

"■  »  «*«   Toiduiam  of 


iyllmrTaiUiamiSmiai^vtli.  6S7)  Tli 
aidmai  Aiuwj  itttriM  by  Utev  jnuAb  ^ 
Ejmari  into  liu  puJU  t/it  vta  At 

Tilt  anarml  "rvx^AjuH^k  nowtd 
belk  soft  a»d  taefaU  {London  <r 
n>  SiipJIlM  Onula.  b--'  ■ 

fril  £uBy  aacnmlat  titt'CniMn  Aa 
gHd  tad  M  XikJi;  tk  Mcmt  Eia   i~  . . 
•fJbiferWtNottiniliwii,  1717)    ^^  Eiu  u   .      ^ 

07»)l  Mtiitliu  Ctntamkn.  ar  lit  CJ/ 
Kk'i  BaWa  (it  ed^  1714)         C 
iachM  bj  Uiptocnla  {i7>6) 

nUDD,  or  Fum,  BOBBRT  [Roinnn  de  FluciieciI  (  S74 
1637),  Ei^iih  phykcian  and  myiuat  philotophe  the  >aa  of 
SiiTbomaiFludditRanmofmit  oQueenEliu.be  hinFnnce 
ud  the  Low  Cotrntiits,  «u  bom  at  Milgate.  kcnu  Alter 
(tudying  at  St  Jobn'i  College,  Oifoid,  be  travelled  m  Europe 
Jot  elx  yeaiB,  nnd  became  acquainted  with  the  wntinga  of 
ParacelsUL  He  mbaeciuently  returned  to  Oxford,  bccune  a 
member  of  Ouiit  Church,  look  hit  medical  degrca  and  ulti 
matelybuameafellowottheCollegeof  Pbyiidani.  Hcpnclued 
In  London  with  aucceaa,  thou^  It  ia  laid  that  he  combined  wilb 
purely  medical  tieatment  a  good  deal  of  faith-healing.  FoUaniDg 
Pancebui,  he  endeavoured  to  fom  a  lyiiem  ol  philotophy 
founded  on  the  identity  of  phyiiod  and  ipiritual  truth.  The 
univene  and  all  created  thing)  proceed  from  God,  who  ii  the 

will  return.  The  act  o(  creation  ii  the  Mpuation  ol  the  active 
principle  (light)  fmm  the  panfve  (daikneu)  in  the  bourn  of  the 
divine  unity  (Cod),  The  unlver«  coniista  of  three  worldj; 
the  archetypal  (Cod),  the  macroconn  (the  world),  the  microcmm 
(man).  Man  ia  the  world  In  miniature,  all  the  parti  of  both 
lympathetically  coircspond  and  act  upon  each  other.  It  b 
poMiblc  for  man  (and  even  for  the  mineral  and  the  |dant) 
to  undergo  tramforrnation  and  to  win  immortality,  Fludd's 
qmem  may  be  deaciibed  aa  ■  mateiialiitic  pantheiim,  which, 
■Degoifcillr  Intetpicied,  he  put  forward  u  containing  the  real 
■~""'-g  of  Chllitlanily,  revealed  to  Adam  by  God  himielf, 
handed  down  by  tradition  to  Moaei  and  the  patiiarcha.  and  le- 
velled ■  aecond  time  Iqr  ChriiL  The  opinioni  of  Fludd  hid  the 
boDonr  of  being  lefated  by  Kepler,  Ciuendi  and  Menenne. 
Tboogh  rapt  in  myitical^McuIailon,  Fludd  was  a  man  of  varied 
—  *-    ent*.    He  did  not  diadatn  tdentific  eipeiimcnU,  and  ii 


thoo^t  by  tome  to  be  the  oitfrnl  fanwuot  of  tha  baramiEtcT. 
He  wii  10  ardent  defender  of  the  RoticiuaaBi,  and  De  Qnlnc^ 
coulderi  him  to  have  been  the  immediate,  aa  J.  V.  Aadiei 
wai  the  remote,  father  of  fitemaioniy.  Flndd  died  on  the  Sth 
of  September  JS37, 

See  J.  B.  Cravea,  Jtetof  FiuU,  Ui  Eufut  Rtntmiam  <Mea), 
where  i  lit  of  l>ir;rork.ii^v«^  A.  ETWallc,  n<  Jt«f  fiS-j 
g/ (b  nuicnnmu  (1M7):  Ot  Qiarxcy,  Tit  ^ntnuiaMt  ami  Fm- 
mauHi;  J,  Hunt.  Kilipm  rioiU  <■  Ex^ami  (iSto],  i.  140  leq. 
Hk  wuiki  were  publithed  io  6  vaU.,  Oppenheim  and  Gouda.  163!. 

FlOOEU  OOTTAV  UBBRBCHT  (iSoi-iS;o),  Cennaa 
oiientaliM,  was  bom  at  Bautien  on  the  iSih  of  Februaty  itoi. 
He,recdved  Ui  eariy  education  at  the  gymnaiium  of  hii  native 
town,  and  ttndied  theology  and  philology  at  Leipzig.  Cndoally 
he  devoted  bit  attention  chiefly  to  Oriental  language*,  which  bis 
■ludied  in  Vienna  and  ParJL  In  183 >  be  became  prof emor  at  the 
Flirstmsckidi  ol  St  Afia  in  Meinen,  but  ill-health  compelled  lun 
to  resign  that  oKce  in  1S50,  and  in  iSji  he  went  to  \^ctuia, 
'.,;,  rrlK.  ng  the  Arabic,  Turfciah  and 

i\:  ■  ;■]  :ti'     I..-V'  ■  ■  i"  !■  •  ■■  "fV'     He  died  at  Dt««d«« 

CD  the  5ih  o!  July  iS/n. 

FIQiel'ichiel  work  is  in  i>:  "'   :. 

ol  thr!  K*rati  [L?^/iK,  n-.l  .  ri'lsSjTi'^n'i^Uowrf"^ 

U'Jdniw  CVcni' O'uixi' '' '  I  9*3  and  anin  |«9») !  Iltmi, 

•i  nd  lio  KutUhMtia  Krwut  iB 

\n  cdidon  d  Km^fiiriH. 

f  .:,  '.....  ...., ;  liisdealh. 

FlSOBU  JOHAHH  aOtTPRIED  (17SS-1S!;),  Cennui  lodto- 
grapher,  was  bom  at  Barby  Dear  Magdeburg,  on  the  iind  of 
November  17SS.  He  was  originally  a  metchaat^  dak,  bat 
emigrating  to  the  Doited  StatcalniBio,  he  made  a^tedalttn^r 

waain  1814  appointed  lector  of  the  Entfthlingune  in  the  nni- 
vem  y  of  Lcipiig,  In  i8j8  he  became  Araetican  coond,  uid 
lubwiiuently  rtpRsenlativc  and  cotreqiondent  of  the  Smith- 
toman  Inatilulion  at-  WuUngtoo  and  aeverai  other  leading 
Anencan  htenry  and  taeuific  iDStitotlon*,  He  died  at  Leipiig 
on  be  nth  ol  June  iSsj 

JTJ  of  FlJgc'     c  i^i]/  C'H'Sic    K.':'j!u/;J^f_tr,^.'o.t- 

Lcp  e)  in  1830  which  bu  hid  an  tmain  cueutathtB  aoi  sidy 

Oimany  but  In  England  and  America.    In  this  wwh  be  wa* 

biited  by  J  SpoTBchil  and  a  new  and  enland  "rft'fa",  o^Ied  tnr 

h    HKiFrt  iFlagd  (i8io-i904},waipubUibedatBrun(wicfc<ia)i>- 

^E;othercdicioq,ui  two  volumes,  edited  by  PnC.  ImaoaiHet 

J  ->  Tsfiger apptared JBruuinclE,LotideaftNew VoiU 

T  one  hu  other  vorla  an- roUiUiiA*  Hfl.  5Mctt^ 

TniMU    afar  iaufmanmiidil  Ifft^tmf  wi^ 

III*.  £>i(fudi  w>4  Fnviiuik  (iSia-iSfo);  BAa 

A  r    HuAiMnfriicV  u  drri  £pMckai  (liM:    •■^ 

I  n  ^havr pasHdihroufhsevrraleditioDs,  lsBa£li«i^ 
J                   [   blished  in  the  Eii^ish  Isiqcuage;  A  Krim  wf  Cmi 

f  (Lfjpflg  i8''J)  a  oih  edition  of  which  aopBued  im 

i«  th<.  title  PmloBi  itumnlil,  Cmtipniaiit  maii  a 

t  nary  of  Ike  £nr/ut  Had  Cfrman  LOVV  (■  inia, 

II  ILtr'i    i»17  'SSI-,   ijih  cd..  Lepng,  lasi).    Th* 

FLUKB  (probably  connected  with  the  Ger, /id,  flat),  a  Baaa 
given  to  tevtial  kind*  ol  fiih.  Sat  ia  ihipe,  eqiedally  to  the 
common  flouoder;  alao  the  name  of  a  trematoid  worm,  resem- 
blirig  a  flounder  In  shape,  which  u  a  parasite  infect*  the  liver 
and  neighbouring  organs  of  certain  animals,  especially  sheep, 
and  causes  liver-rot.  The  most  common  is  the  Fauula  ktpalua 
(see  Tuiuicnu}.  It  i*  also  the  name  ol  a  specie*  of  kidney 
potato.  Probably  from  1  resemblance  to  the  shape  <tf  the  63ht 
"  fluke  "  is  the  name  given  to  the  holding-plates,  triangular  ift 
shape,  at  the  end  of  the  arms  of  an  anchor,  and  to  the  triangular 
eitremitics  of  the  tail  of  a  whale.  The  use  of  the  word  a*  a  ilasg 
eipnssion  for  a  lucky  acddcnt  appun  to  have  been  fint  ffUti 
in  biliiards  to  an  uniutentioiial  scoring  shot, 

PLUMB  (through  an  O.  Fr.  word  jIim,  from  the  Lu.  jimmm, 
a  river),  a  word  formerly  used  lor  a  stream,  and  pattkularly 

naitow  gaige  ninning  between  precipitous  rocki,  with  a  Kteam 
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•t  Dm  betton,  but  mor*  tnqiimtly  ii  mppKtd  u  ^  uti£cU 
channel  of  wood  or  other  mileiul  lot  the  divorior.  of  >  Mcum 
ol  mter  frgm  a  river  for  puipoia  of  iirigition,  lot  t  imnlDi  i  uw- 
mlU,  or  loi  -niioiu  proceBei  in  the  hydnulic  metbod  ol  (old- 
Diinlng  (ks  AqumocT). 

FLOIIIin  lUOOIDIlE,  I,  town  af  the  ptovince  of  Caglisri, 
Sudiali,  lo  m.  hy  to«)  N.  of  Igleiiii,uid  5  m.  bom  the  W.  cout . 
Pop,  (iQoi)  town  390B;  conmmne  9617.  It  li  the  tentje  of 
■  considenble  leid  And  line  mining  dutricL  Three  milei  to  the 
S,  »re  the  niiaa  of  a  temple  erected  pitihably  in  the  time  of 
Coramodua  (Corpta  imcr.  Lai,  i.,  BciUn,  1&8],  No.  JU'}). 
They  Kern  to  mirk  the  lite  of  Metilk  (mina),  >  itation  on  the 
tmst  Toid  from  Suld  to  TbuTOi,  imd  the  centre  of  the  mimng 
district  in  RoDUn  times.  At  Flumlsl  H«csiore  itxlf  v«e  found 
two  ingot!  oi  le»d,  one  bearing  a  itamp  viih  Hadrian'i  name. 

FLnOHAKTHBIfB,  Ci>Hii.  also  known  asidiyl,  1  hydTocarbon 
occurring  with  phenanthreDe,  pyreoe,  diphenyl,  and  other 
fobiUnca  in  "  Stupp  "  (at  (the  fat  obtained  in  woikiog  up  the 
mcrcitry  ores  in  Idria),  and  alao  in  the  higher  boiling  fractions 
of  theo>i]tardiitil]ate..-ItwudiKovciedby  ftFittigioiSiS, 
vbo,  wltb  Cildurd  and  H.  Uepounn,  elucidated  it)  (onttitutioa 
(ue  Am.,  iS;9,  mo,  p.  1).  The  hydrooiboiis  are  Kpariied 
from  the  "  Stupp  "  l^  meam  of  alcohol,  the  loluble  ponioD  on 
diitiltatiin  givizig  bit  pbentathiCDe  and  then  1  miiiure  of  pyrene 
ud  auonnlbene.  From  the  tar  diitillaie,  the  chiyiene  can  be 
fractionally  precipitated,  and  the  fluoranthene  can  be  separated 
from  most  of  the  pyrene  by  fractional  diatiiUtion  in  a  partial 
vacuum.  In  either  case  the  two  hydrocaibons  are  finally 
leparated  by  fractlonat  cryMalHaation  of  their  ploatet,  which 
■re  then  decomposed  by  amnionia.  FlUDiutbene  ctyitalliia 
In  large  slender  tieedlei  or  monodinic  tables,  mdlingai  109-110° 
C.aqd  boiluig  at  150-a  ji°  C.  (60  mm.).  It  U  easily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  ether  and  carbon  bliulphiden  On  oxidation  with  chromic 
acid  it  foimi  •  quinooe,  CiiHiOb  and  an  o-diphcnylcne  kelo- 
carboiylic  add  ^^3o,K'    The  incralemelta  at  181-183°  C. 

FLUORfin  (E-diphenylcne  methane],  CuH,.  or  (C:jI,),CB„ 
a  hydrocarbon  found  in  coal-tar.  It  is  obtained  from  the  higher 
boiling  tractions,  after  separation  of  naphthalene  and  aDttuacene , 
by  fractional  distillation,  the  portion  boiling  between  iijo-yto'  C. 
being  taken.  The  fluorene  is  sepvated  from  this  by  placing  it  in 
a  freeiirig  mijcttire,  and  is  then  redistilled  or  crystalliaed  from 
glactil  acetic  add,  or  i>uri£ed  by  means  of  its  picrate.  It  may 
^  prepared  by  distilling  diphcoyleoe  ketone  over  sine  dust, 
or  by  heating  it  with  hydriodicadd  and  phosphorus  10150-160° 
C.;  and  also  by  passing  the  vapour  of  dipbeoyl  methane  through 
a  red  hot  tube.  It  cryitalliies  iu  colourleu  plates,  possessing 
B  violet  fluofescence,  melting  at  1 1 J-11  ]°  and  lioiling  at  »9]-i95° 
C.  By  oiidalEDn  with  chromic  add  in  ^adal  acetic  add  solution. 
It  i*  convened  into  diphenylene  ketone  (CiHOrCO;  vbilst  on 
heating  with  hydriodic  add  and  phosplt^us  to  350-3(10'  C  it 
gives  a  hydro  derivative  of  composition  CuHs. 

noORXSCEIH,  or  tUso>ciM-PsTHAi.EiN,  ChHuOi,  Id 
Chemistry,  a  compound  discoveicd  In  i8;6  by  A.  v.  Bseyn  by 
the  toodeosslion  of  phtlialic  anhydride  with  lesordn  at  195-'™" 
C.{Ann.,  1S76,  iSj.  p.  i).    The  tworeactingsulxtances  arc  cither 


d  by  di 


eitncted  by  means  of  sodium  bydiate,  and  the  salution  so 
obtained  is  predpitated  by  an  add.  The  predpitatc  it  well 
washed  with  water  and  then  dried.  By  repeating  this  pioces) 
I  wo  or  three  timo,  the  fluorescein  may  l>e  obtiined  in  a  very  pure 
condition.  It  Forma  a  yellow  amotphcus  powder,  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  la  aJcobol,  and  oyttBUizbg  ftom  the  alcoholic 
solution  in  small  dark  red  iiodules.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  solu- 
tions of  the  caustic  allLalis,  the  solution  being  of  a  dark  nd  colour 
and  showing  (especially  when  largely  diluted  with  water)  a 
brilliant  green  fluorescence.  It  waa  so  named  on  account  of  this 
last  character.  By  brominating  fluorescein  in  glacial  acetic  add 
■olutioD,  tttin  (tetrmbromBuorcscdo)  is  obtained,  the  same 
compound  being  formed  by  beating  3>s-dibrom-i'4-dioiy- 
beuoylbenzoic  add  above  its  mdtint  ptuat  (R-  Meyer,  Btr., 


895, 18,  p.  1576).    It  oyslaUliei  fram  akobol  in  ydlowlih  red 

needles,  and  dyes  iilk,  wool,  and  mordanted  cotton  a  tne  pink 
colour.  When  lieated  with  caustic  alkalis  It  yields  dibrom- 
3orcin  and  dibrommoDOreaorda-phthaleln.  The  corresponding 
•do  compound  it  known  aa  eryUairnti.  Fluorescein  is  readily 
itrated,  yielding  a  di-  or  tetra-nilro  compound  according  to 
auditions.  The  entnnce  of  the  negative  nitro  group  into  the 
lolecule  weakens  the  cential  pyrone  ring  in  the  fluorescein 
udeui  and  the  di-  and  tetia-nitro  compounds  readily  yield 
hydrates  (see  J.  T.  Hewitt  and  B.W.  Peikioa, /o».C*»i.  5«., 
190a,  p.  IJ16).  By  the  action  of  ammonia  or  amines  the  di-mtro 
fluoits(«ln»  are  converted  into  yellow  dyesiuSs  (F.  Reverdin, 
Brr.,  1897,  30,  p.  351).  Other  d>utuQs  obtained  from  QuortsCFio 
an  safrosine  or  eosin  scarlet  (dibromdinitrofluoiescdn)  and  row 
Bential  (tetniodotetrachlorfiuoresceui). 

On  fuiion  with  cauBic  alkali.  SuoRactln  yields  namdn, 
COI.iOHJ^  and  naiiareBKia  phthaliin  (dioxvbenioylbcnHM: 
add),  (Hi5).Cai>'C0'C  H.COOH.  Wth  line  dust  and  caustic 
loda  it  yields  fluomcLn.  By  warmiof  fluoresce  with  oceii  of 
phoipbiinii  penlifUoride  It  yidds  asoteecaa  chlsrid*,  ChHhO^W 
(A.  Buyer),  which  cryscaUiiea  froa  alcohol  in  small  pnsmi*  inciting 
■I  lu*  C  When  heated  with  anilin*  and  aniKne  hydnicUoridt, 
'  yiddsacolourleiianitidc(0.ndMtasdE.H(|ip,&r., 
-  — "  -^"-^ '- rcs«lr  BOhykiMl  by  BahyfJodidc 
ilichSSe^  mhtr.wlikh.whn  bMUd 


e.  C.  CnAe  (Btr.,  IM- 

itaerting  that  they  were  in  the  onlia  podclofl  to  the  Unk&c 
.iTi,m  ol  Qie  pbthalic  aohydridE  Rildiie.    C.HenRfSer., 


FLUOHESCEMCE.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
oi  Edinburgh  in  1833,  Sir  David  Brewster  described  a  remvkahle 
phenomenon  he  had  discovered  to  which  lie  gave  the  name  of 
"  internal  disperuon.'*  On  admitting  a  beam  ol  sunlight,  con- 
densed by  1  lent,  into  a  sohitloo  of  chlorophyll,  the  green  colour- 
ing matter  of  leaves  (see  Eg.  i),  he  waa  surprised  to  find  that  the 
path  of  the  rayi  within  the  fluid 
wu  marked  by  a  bright  light  of  a 
blood-red  colour,  strangely  contrast- 
ing with  the  beautiful  green  of  the 
fluid  when  seen  in  moderate  thick- 
ness.   Brewster  a!t< 

vegetable  solutions  and 
oils,  and  in  some  solids, 
which  was  fluor-spar.    He 

particles  held 

"ilr  John  He 


n  of  quinine  sulphate. 


Fic.  I 


.  rhich,  viewed  by  traaunitted 
light,  appears  colourless  and  transpstent  like  water,  were 
illummated  by  a  beam  of  ordinary  daylight,  a  peculiar  blue 
colour  was  seen  in  a  thin  stratum  of  the  fluid  ad)acent  to 
the  surface  by  which  the  light  entered.  The  blue  light  was 
unpolariEfd  and  patKd  freely  through  many  inches  ol  the 
fluid.    The  inddeot  beam,  after  having  passed  through  the 


h  the  b 


i  light  e 


enfeebled  or  coloured,  but  yet  it  bad  lost  the  powa  of 
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producing  the  chancteristic  blue  colour  when  admitted  into  a 
second  solution  of  quinine  sulphate.  A  beam  of  light  modified 
in  this  mysterious  manner  was  called  by  Hexschel  "epipoliaed. " 
Brewster  showed  that  epipdic  was  merely  a  particular  case  of 
internal  dispersion,  peculiar  only  in  this  respect,  that  the  rays 
capable  of  dispersion  were  diq^rsed  with  unusual  rapidity. 
The  investigation  of  this  phenomenon  was  afterwards  taken 
up  by  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  due.  Stokes's  first  p^>er  "  On  the 
Change  of  the  Relrangibility  of  Light "  appeared  in  1852.  He 
repeated  the  experiments  of  Brewster  and  Herschd,  and  con- 
siderably extended  them.  These  experiments  soon  led  him  to 
the  condusion  that  the  effect  could  not  be  due,  as  Brewster  had 
imagined,  to  the  scattering  of  light  by  sus(>ended  partides,  but 
that  the  dispersed  beam  actually  differed  in  refrangibility  from 
the  light  which  exdted  it.  He  therefore  termed  it "  true  internal 
dis(>ersion  "  to  distinguish  it  from  the  scattering  of  light,  which 
he  called  "  false  internal  dispersion."  As  this  name,  however, 
is  apt  to  suggest  Brewster's  view  of  the  phenomenon,  he  after- 
wards abandoned  it  as  unsatisfactory,  and  substituted  the  word 
"  fluorescence."  This  term,  derived  from  fluor-spar  after  the 
analogy  of  opalescence  from  opal,  does  not  presuppose  any  theoxy . 
To  examine  the  nature  of  the  fluorescence  produced  by  quinine, 
Stokes  formed  a  pure  spectrum  of  the  sun's  rays  in  the  usual 
manner.  A  test-tube,  filled  with  a  dilute  solution  of  quinine 
sulphate,  was  placed  Just  outside  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum 
and  then  gradually  moved  along  the  spectrum  to  the  other 
extremity.  No  fluorescence  was  observed  as  long  as  the  tube 
remained  in  the  more  luminous  portion,  but  as  soon  as  the  violet 
was  reached,  a  ghost-like  gleam  of  blue  light  ^ot  right  across 
the  tube.  On  continuing  to  move  the  tube,  the  blue  light  at 
first  increased  in  intensity  and  afterwards  died  away,  but  not 
until  the  tube  had  been  moved  a  conuderable  distance  into  the 
ultra-violet  part  of  the  spectrum.  When  the  blue  gleam  first 
appeared  it  extended  right  across  the  tube,  but  just  before 
disappearing  it  was  confined  to  a  very  thin  stratum  on  the  side 
at  which  the  exciting  rays  entered.  Stokes  varied  this  experi- 
ment by  pladng  a  vessel  filled  with  the  dilute  solution  in  a 
spectrum  formed  by  a  train  of  prisms.  The  appearance  is 
iUustrated  diagrammatically  in  fig.  a.    The  greater  part  of  the 

light  passed  fredy  as  if  through  water, 
but  from  about  half-way  between  the 
Fraunhofer  lines  G  and  H  to  far  beyond 
the  extreme  violet,  the  inddent  rays 
gave  rise  to  light  of  a  sky-blue  colour, 
which  emanated  in  all  directions  from 
the  portion  of  the  fluid  (represented 
white  in  fig.  2)  which  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  incident  rays.  The 
anterior  surface  of  the  blue  space  coin- 
cided, of  course,  with  the  inner  suriace 
of  the  0ass  vessel.  The  posterior  sur- 
face marked  the  distance  to  which  the  inddent  rays  were  able 
to  penetrate  before  they  were  absorbed.  This  distance  was  at 
first  considerable,  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  vessel,  but 
decreased  with  great  rapidity  as  the  refrangibility  of  the  inddent 
light  increased,  so  that  from  a  little  beyond  the  extreme  violet 
to  the  end,  the  blue  space  was  reduced  to  an  excessivdy  thin 
stratum.  This  shows  that  the  fluid  is  very  opaque  to  the  ultra- 
violet rays.  The  fixed  lines  in  the  violet  and  invisible  part  of 
the  solar  spectnmi  were  represented  by  dark  lines,  or  rather 
planes,  intersecting  the  blue  region.  Stokes  found  that  the 
fluorescent  light  is  not  homogeneous,  for  on  redudng  the  incident 
rays  to  a  narrow  band  of  homogeneous  light,  and  examining  the 
dispersed  beam  through  a  prism,  he  found  that  the  blue  light 
consisted  of  rays  extending  over  a  wide  range  of  refrangibility. 
but  not  into  the  tdtra-violet. 

Another  method,  which  Stokes  found  especially  useful  in 
examining  different  substances  for  fluorescence,  was  as  follows. 
Two  coloured  media  were  prepared,  one  of  which  transmitted 
the  upper  portion  of  the  spectrum  and  was  opaque  to  the  lower 
portion,  while  the  second  was  opaque  to  the  upper  and  tiaii»- 


Fig.  3. 


parent  to  the  lower  part  of  the  spectrum.  These  were  called  tuf 
Stokes  "  complementary  absorbents."  No  pair  could  be  found 
which  were  exactly  complementary,  of  course,  but  the  condilion 
was  approzimatdy  fulfilled  by  several  sets  of  coloured  g^lasscs 
or  solutions.  One  such  combination  consisted  of  a  deep-blue 
solution  of  ammoniacal  copper  sulphate  and  a  yellow  ^ass 
coloured  with  silver.  The  two  media  together  were  almost 
opaque.  The  light  of  the  sun  being  admitted  through  a  hole  in 
the  window-shutter,  a  white  porcdain  tablet  was  laid  on  a  shell 
fastened  in  front  of  the  hole.  If  the  vessd  containing  the  blu« 
solution  was  placed  so  as  to  cover  the  hole,  and  the  tablet  was 
viewed  through  the  yellow  glass,  scarcely  any  U^t  entered  the 
eye,  but  if  a  p^>er  washed  with  some  fluorescent  Uquid  were  laid 
on  the  tablet  it  appeared  brilliantly  luminous.  Different  paiia 
of  complementary  absorbents  were  required  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  fluorescent  light.  This  experiment  shows  dearly 
that  the.  light  which  passed  through  the  first  absorbent  and 
which  would  have  been  stopped  by  the  second  gave  rise  in  the 
fluorescent  substance  to  rays  of  a  different  wave-length  whkb 
were  transmitted  by  the  second  absorbent.  Scattered  light, 
with  which  the  true  fluorescent  light  was  often  associated,  was 
eliminated  by  this  method,  bdng  stopped  by  the  second 
absorbent. 

Stokes  also  used  a  method,  analogous  to  Newton's  method  of 
crossed  prisms,  for  the  purpose  of  analysing  the  fluorescent  light. 
A  spectrum  was  produced  by  means  of  a  slit  and  a  prism,  the  slit 
being  horizontal  instead  of  vertical.  The  resulting  very  narrow 
spectrum  was  projected  on  a  white  paper  moistened  with  a 
fluorescent  solution,  and  viewed  throu^  a  second  prism  with  its 
refracting  edge  per- 
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pendicular  to  that  of 
the  fint  prisuL  In 
addition  to  the  slop- 
ing spectrum  seen 
under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, another 
spectrum  due  to  the 
fluorescent  light 
alone,  made  its 
appearance,  as  seen 
in  figs.  3  and  4.  In 
this  ^>ectrum  the 
colours  do  not  run 
from  left  to  right, 
but  in  horixontal 
lines.  Thus  the  dark 
lines  of  the  solar 
spectrum  lie  across 
the  colours.  The 
spectra  in  figs.  3  and 
4  were  obtained  by 
V.  Pierre  with  an 
improved  arrange- 
ment of  Stokes's  method. 
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Fig.  s.-'Spectruro  of  ChknophyD. 
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Fig.  4. — ^Spectrum  of  AcacuUn. 


It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  case 
of  chlorophyll,  the  whole  spectrum,  far  into  the  ultra-vj<det, 
gives  rise  to  a  short  range  of  red  fluorescent  Ught,  while 
the  effective  part  of  the  cxdting  light  in  the  case  of  aescuUn 
(a  glucoside  occurring  in  horse-chestnut  bark)  begins  a  little 
above  the  fixed  line  G  and  the  fluorescent  light  covers  a  wide 
range  extending  from  orange  to  blue. 

Besides  the  substances  already  mentioned,  a  large  number 
of  vegetable  extracts  and  some  inorganic  bodies  are  strongly 
fluorescent.  Stokes  found  that  most  organic  substances  show 
signs  of  fluorescence.  Green  fluor-spar  from  Alston  Moor 
exhibits  a  violet,  uranium  ^ass  a  ydlowish-green  fluorescence. 
Tincture  of  turmeric  gives  rise  to  a  greenish  light,  and  the  extract 
of  seeds  of  Daluta  stramonium  a  pale  green  light.  Ordinary 
paraffin  oil  fluoresces  blue.  Barium  platinocyanide,  which  is 
much  used  in  the  fluorescent  screens  employed  in  work  vrith  the 
R5ntgen  rays,  shows  a  brilliant  green  fltx>rescence  with  ordinary 
liC^t.  Crystals  of  magnesium  platinocyanide  possess  the 
remarkable  property  of  emitting  a  polarized  fluorescent  light. 
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tbe  colour  and  plane  of  polarization  depending  on  the  position 
of  the  crystal  with  respect  to  the  incident  beam,  and,  if  poluized 
light  is  used,  on  the  plane  of  pohtfiaation  oi  the  latter. 

Slokes*s  Law, — In  all  the  substances  examined  by  Stokes,  the 
fluorescent  light  appeared  to  be  of  lower  refrangibUity  than  the 
light  which  excited  it.  Stokes  considered  it  probable  that  this 
lowering  of  the  refrangibility  of  the  light  was  a  general  law  which 
held  for  all  substances.  This  is  known  as  Stokes's  law.  It  has 
been  shown,  however,  by  E.  Loramel  and  others,  that  this  law 
does  not  hold  generally.  Lommd  distinguishes  two  kinds  of 
fluorescence.  The  bodies  which  exhibit  the  first  kind  are  those 
which  possess  strong  absorption  bands,  of  which  only  one  re- 
mains appredabla  after  great  dilution.  These  bodies  are  always 
strongly  coloured  and  show  anomalous  dispersion  and  (in  solids) 
surface  colour.  In  such  cases,  the  maximum  of  intensity  in  the 
fluorescent  spectrum  corresponds  to  the  maximum  of  absorption. 
Stokes's  law  is  not  obeyed,  for  a  fluorescent  spectrum  can  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  homogeneous  light  of  lower  refrangil^ty 
than  a  great  part  of  the  fluorescent  light.  The  second  kind  of 
fluorescence  is  the  most  common,  and  b  exhibited  by  bodies  which 
show  absorption  only  in  the  upper  part  of  the  spectrum,  i.e. 
they  are  usually  yellow  or  brown  or  (if  the  absorption  is  in  the 
ultra-violet)  colourless.  The  absorption  bands  abo  are  different 
from  those  of  substances  of  the  first  kind,  for  they  readily  dis- 
appear on  dilution.  A  third  class  of  bodies  is  formed  by  those 
substances  which  exhibit  both  kinds  of  fluorescence. 

Nature  of  Fluorescence. — No  complete  theory  of  fluorescence 
has  yet  been  given,  though  various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
explain  the  phenomenon.  Fluorescence  is  closely  allied  to 
phosphorescence  (9.9.) >  the  difference  consisting  in  Uie  duration 
of  the  effect  after  the  exciting  cause  is  removed.  Liquids  which 
fluoresce  only  do  so  while  the  exciting  light  is  falling  on  them, 
ceasing  immediately  the  exciting  Ught  is  cut  off.  In  the  case 
of  solids,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  fluor-spar  or  uranium  glass, 
the  effect,  though  very  brief,  does  not  die  away  quite  instantane- 
ously, so  that  it  is  really  a  very  brief  phosphorescence.  The 
property  of  phosphorescence  has  been  generally  attributed  to 
some  molecular  change  taking  place  in  the  bodies  possessing  it. 
That  some  such  change  takes  place  during  fluorescence  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  fact  that  the  property  depends  upon  the  state 
of  the  sensitive  substance;  somebodies,  such  as  barium  platino- 
cyanide,  fluorescing  in  the  solid  state  but  not  in  solution,  while 
others,  such  as  fluorescein,  only  fluoresce  in  solution.  Fluores- 
cence is  always  associated  with  absorption,  but  many  bodies  are 
absorbent  without  showing  fluorescence.  A  satisfactory  theory 
would  have  to  account  for  these  facts  as  well  as  for  the  production 
of  waves  of  one  period  by  those  of  another,  and  the  non-homo- 
geneous character  of  the  fluorescent  light.  Qmte  recently  W. 
Votgt  has  sought  to  give  a  theory  of  fluorescence  depending  on 
the  theory  of  electrons.  Briefly,  this  theory  assumes  that  the 
electrons  which  constitute  the  molecule  of  the  sensitive  body 
can  exist  in  two  or  more  different  configurations  simultaneously, 
and  that  these  are  in  dynamical  equilibrium,  like  the  molecule 
in  a  partially  dissociated  gas.  If  the  electrons  have  different 
periods  of  vibration  in  the  different  configurations,  then  it  would 
happen  that  the  electrons  whose  period  nearly  corresponded  with 
that  of  the  incident  light  would  absorb  the  energy  of  the  latter, 
and  if  they  then  underwent  a  transformation  into  a  different 
configuration-  with  a  different  period,  this  absorbed  energy 
yrould  be  given  out  in  waves  of  a  period  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  new  configuratioa 

Applications  of  Fluorescence. — ^The  phenomenon  of  fluorescence 
can  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  laws  of  re- 
flection and  refraction  in  lecture  experiments  since  the  path  of 
a  ray  of  light  through  a  very  dilute  solution  of  a  sensitive  sub- 
stance is  rendered  visible.  The  existence  of  the  dark  lines  in  the 
ultra-violet  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum  can  also  be  demon- 
strated in  a  simple  manner.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
applications,  Stokes  made  use  of  this  property  for  studying  the 
character  of  the  ultra-violet  spectrum  of  different  sources  of 
illumination  and  flames.  He  suggested  also  that  the  property 
would  in  some  cases  furnish  a  simple  test  for  the  presen<x  of  a 


small  quantity  of  a  sensitive  substance  in  an  organic  mixture. 
Fluorescent  screens  are  largely  used  in  work  with  R5ntgen  rays. 
There  appears  to  be  some  prospect  of  light  being  thrown  on  the 
question  of  molecular  structure  by  experiments  on  the  fluores- 
cence of  vapours.  Some  very  interesting  experiments  in  this 
direction  have  been  performed  by  R.  W*  Wood  on  the  fluorescence 
of  sodium  vapour. 

RBFsaENCSS.— Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  Mathematical  and  Physieai 
Papers,  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ;  MaUer-Pouillet,  Lekrbuch  der  Physik,  Bd.  iL 
(1897);  A.  WuUner,  Lehrbnek  der  Experimenlalpkystk,  Bd.  iv. 
(1899):  A.  A.  Winkelmann,  Handhuck  dtr  Pkysik,  Bd.  vi.  (1906); 
R.  W.  Wood,  Physical  Optics  (1905).  a«  R-  C) 

FLUORINE  (symbol  F,  atomic  weight  19),  a  chemical  element 
of  the  halogen  group.  It  is  never  found  in  the  una>mbincd 
condition,  but  in  a>mbination  with  caldum  as  fluor-spar  CaFt 
it  is  widely  distributed;  it  is  also  found  in  cryolite  NajAlF*, 
in  fluor-apatite,  CaFf3CaaP|(V  snd  in  minute  traces  in  sea- 
water,  in  some  mineral  springs,  and  as  a  constituent  of  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth.  It  was  first  isolated  by  H.  Moissan  in  x886  by  the 
electrolyus  of  pure  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  add  containing 
dissolved  potassium  fluoride.  The  U-shaped  dectrolytic  vessel 
and  the  dectrodes  are  made  of  an  alloy  of  platinum-iridium, 
the  limbs  of  the  tube  being  dosed  by  stoppers  made  of  fluor-spar, 
and  fitted  with  two  lateral  exit  tubes  for  carrying  off  the  gases 
evolved.  Whilst  the  electrolysis  is  proceeding,  the  apparatus 
is  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  -  33*  C.  by  means  of  liquid 
methyl  chloride.  The  fluorine,  which  is  liberated  as  a  gas  at 
the  anode,  is  passed  through  a  well  cooled  platinum  vessel, 
ib  order  to  free  it  from  any  add  fumes  that  may  be  carried  over, 
and  finally  througli  two  platintmi  tubes  containing  sodium 
fluoride  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  hydrofluoric  add;  it  is 
then  collected  in  a  platinum  tube  dosed  with  fluor-spar  plates. 
B.  Brauner  {Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  1894, 65,  p.  393)  obtained  fluorine 
by  heating  potassium  fluorplumbate3KF-HF-PbF«.  At  200**  C. 
this  salt  decomposes,  giving  off  hydrofluoric  add,  and  between 
330-350'*  C.  fluorine  is  liberated. 

Fluorine  is  a  pale  greenish-yellow  gas  with  a  very  sharp  smell; 
its  spedfic  gravity  b  x*265  (H.  Moissan);  it  has  been  liquefied, 
the  liquid  also  being  of  a  yellow  colour  and  boiling  at  - 187^  C. 
It  is  the  most  active  of  all  the  chemical  dements;  in  contact 
with  hydrogen  combination  takes  place  between  the  two  gases 
with  explosive  violence,  even  in  the  dark,  and  at  as  low  a  tempera- 
ture as -a  10"  C;  finely  divided  carbon  burns  in  the  gas, 
forming  carbon  tetrafluoride;  water  is  decomposed  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  with  the  formation  of  hydrofluoric  add 
and  "  ozonised  "  oxygen;  iodine,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  melt 
and  then  inflame  in  the  gas;  it  liberates  chlorine  from  chlorides, 
and  combines  with  most  metals  instantaneously  to  form  fluorides; 
it  does  not,  however,  combine  with  oxygen.  Organic  compounds 
are  rapidly  attacked  by  the  gas. 

Only  one  compound  of  hydrogen  and  fluorine  is  known, 
namely  hydrofluoric  acid,  HF  or  HtFt,  which  was  first  obtained 
by  C.  Scheele  in  x  77 1  by  decomposing  fluor-spar  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  add,  a  method  still  used  for  the  commercial  preparation 
of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  add,  the  mixture  being  distilled 
from  leaden  retorts  and  the  add  stored  in  leaden  or  gutta-percha 
bottles.  The  perfectly  anhydrous  add  is  a  very  volatile  colour- 
less liquid  and  is  best  obtained,  according  to  G.  (jore  (PhU. 
Trans.,  X869,  p.  173)  by  decomposing  the  double  fluoride  of 
hydrogen  and  potassium,  at  a  red  heat  in  a  platinum  retort  fitted 
with  a  platinum  condenser  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture,  and 
having  a  platinum  reodver  luted  on.  It  can  also  be  prepared 
in  the  anhydrous  condition  by  passing  a  current  of  hydrogen 
over  dry  silver  fluoride.  The  pure  add  thus  obtained  is  a  most 
dangerous  substance  to  handle,  its  vapour  even  when  highly 
diluted  with  air  having  an  exceedingly  injurious  action  on  the 
respiratory  organs,  whilst  inhalation  of  the  pure  vapour  is 
followed  by  death.  The  anhydrous  add  boils  at  X9^*s  C.  (H. 
Moissan),  and  on  cooling,  sets  to  a  solid  mass  at  •xo3^'5  ^ 
which  mdu  at-9a''-3  C.  (K.  Olszewski,  Monats.fUr  Cf^ 
x886,  7,  p.  371).  Potassium  and  sodium  readily  dissoh 
anhydrous  add  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  fonr 
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fluorides.  The  aqueous  solution  is  strongly  add  to  litmus  and 
dissolves  most  metals  directly.  Its  most  important  property  is 
that  it  rapidly  attacks  glass,  reacting  with  the  silica  of  the  i^ass 
to  form  gaseous  silicon  fluoride,  and  consequently  it  is  used  for 
etching.  T.  E.  Thorpe  {Jow,  Ckem.  5oc.,  1889,  55,  p.  163) 
determined  the  vapour  density  of  hydrofluoric  add  at  different 
temperatures,  and  showed  that  there  is  no  approach  to  a  definite 
value  bdow  about  88^  C.  where  it  reaches  the  value  xo-ag 
corresponding  to  the  molecular  formula  HF;  at  temperatures 
below  88^  C.  the  value  increases  rapidly,  showing  that  the 
molecxde  is  more  complex  in  its  structure.  (For  references  see 
J.  N.  Friend,  T/te  Tlumy  of  Valatcy  (1909),  p.  xxz.)  The  aqueous 
solution  behaves  on  concentration  similarly  to  the  other  halogen 
adds;  E.  Deussen  (Z«t/.  anarg.  Ckem.t  1905,  44,  pp.  300,  408; 
1906,  49,  p.  397)  found  the  solution  of  constant  boiling  point 
to  contain  43*a%  HF  and  to  boil  at  xxo^  (750  mm.). 

The  salts  of  nydrofluoric  add  are  known  as  Huorides  and^  are 
easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  add  on  metals  or  their  oxides, 
hydroxides  or  carbonates.  The  fluorides  of  the  alkali  metals,  of 
silver,  and  of  most  of  the  heavy  metals  are  soluble  in  water;  those 
of  the  alkaline  earths  are  insdublc.  A  charscteristic  property  of 
the  alkaline  fluorides  u  thdr  power  of  combining  with  a  rooiecule  of 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  with  the  fluorides  of  the  more  electro-negative 
elements  to  form  double  fluorides,  a  behaviour  not  shown  by  other 
metallic  halidcs.  Fluorides  can  be  readily  detected  by  their  power 
of  etching  glass  when  warmed  with  sulphuric  add;  or  by  warming 
them  in  a  glass  tube  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add  ana  holding  a 
mobtcned  glass  rod  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  the  water  apparently 
Kelattnixes  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  silicon  fluorioie  formed. 
The  atomic  weight  of  fluorine  has  been  determined  by  the  con- 
version df  caldum,  sodium  and  potassium  fluorides  into  the  corres- 


Moissan  gives  the  value  19*05. 

See  H.  Rioissan,  Le  Fluor  et  ses  eompo$ts  (Paris,  1900). 

FLUOR-SPAR,  native  dddum  fluoride  (CaFt),  known  also 
as  Fluorite  or  simply  Fluok.  In  France  it  is  called  fluorine, 
whilst  the  term  fluor  is  applied  to  the  element  (F).  All  these 
terms,  from  the  Lat.  jfiiers, "  to  flow,"  recall  the  fact  that  the  spar 
is  useful  as  a  flux  in  certain  metallur^cal  operations.  (Cf .  its 
Ger.  xuune  Ftusss^  or  Huss.) 

Fluor-spar  crystallizes  in  the  cubic  system,  commonly  in 
cubes,  dther  alone  or  combined  with  the  octahedron,  rhombic 
dodecahedron,  four-faced  cube,  &c.  The  four-faced  cube  has 
been  called  the  fluoroid.    In  fig.  x,  » is  the  cube  (xoo),  d  the 
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rhombic  dodecahedron  (xxo),  and  /  the  four-faced  cube  (3x0). 
Fig.  a  shows  a  characteristic  twin  of  interpenetrant  cubes. 
The  crystals  are  sometimes  polysynthetic,  a  large  octahedron, 
e.g.f  behig  built  up  of  small  cubo.  The  faces  are  often  etched  or 
corroded.  Cleavage  is  nearly  always  perfect,  paiallel  to  the 
octahedron. 

Fluor-^)ar  has  a  hardness  of  4,  so  that  it  is  scratched  by  a  knife, 
though  not  so  readily  as  caldte.  Its  specific  gravity  Is  about  3*2. 
The  colour  is  very  variable,  and  often  beaut^ul,  but  the  mineral 
is  too  soft  for  personal  decoration,  though  it  forms  a  h.iiKhome 
material  for  vases,  &c.  In  some  fluor-spar  the  colour  is  disposed 
in  bands,  regularly  following  the  contour  of  the  oystaL  As  the 
colour  is  usually  expelled,  or  much  altered,  by  heat,  it  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  an  organic  pigment,  and  the  presence  of  hydrocarbons 
has  been  detected  in  nuiny  specimens-  by  G.  Wyrouboff,  and 
other  observers.    H.  W.  Morse  {Proc.  Amor.  Acad.,  1906,  p.  587) 


obtained  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide,  h3rdrofen  and  nitrasea 
and  small  quantities  of  oxygen  from  Weardale  specimens  by 
heating.  He  conduded  that  the  gases  are  due  to  the  decom- 
position of  an  organic  colouring  matter,  wUch  has,  however,  no 
connexion  with  the  fluorescence  or  thermo-lumincscence  of 
the  mineral  Certain  ciystals  from  Cumberland  axe  beautifully 
fluorescent,  appearing  purple  with  a  bluish  internal  fcagino— 
by  reflected  li^t,  and  greenish  by  transmitted  light.  Fluor-spar, 
though  cubic,  sometimes  exhibits  weak  double  refraction, 
probably  due  to  internal  tensioxL  Many  kinds  of  fluor-spar  are 
thermo-luminescent,  i.t.  they  glow  on  exposuro  to  a  moderate 
heat,  and  the  name  of  chloR^hane  has  been  given  to  a  variety 
which  exhibits  a  green  glow.  The  mineral  also  phoq>bc»esoes 
under  the  Rdntgen  rays.  Cavities  containing  liquid  occasionally 
occur  in  crystals  of  fluor-spar,  notably  in  the  greasy  green  cubes 
of  Weardale  in  DurhanL  A  dark  violet  fluor-spar  from  Wdben- 
dorf  in  Bavaria,  evolves  an  odour  of  osone  when  struck,  and  has 
been  called  antozonite.  Ozone  is  also  etxiitted  by  a  violet  fluor- 
spar from  Quinci6,  dep.  Rh6ne,  France.  In  both  cases  the  ^mt 
evolves  free  fluorine,  which  ozonizes  the  air. 

Fluor-spar  b  largely  employed  by  the  metslluzgist,  especially 
in  lead-smdting,  amd  in  the  production  of  ferro-silioon  and 
ferro-manganese.  It  is  also  used  in  iron  and  brass  fooadrics, 
and  has  been  found  useful  as  a  flux  for  certain  gdd-oxcs  and  in 
the  reduction  of  aluminium.  It  is  used  as  a  source  of  hydrafluoric 
add,  which  it  evolves  when  heated  with  sulphuric  add.  The 
mineral  is  also  used  in  the  production  of  <^>8l  ^Uum  and  enamd 
ware.  In  consequence  of  its  low  refractive  and  dispexaive  power, 
colourless  pellucid  fluor-spar  is  valuable  in  the  construction  of 
apochromatic  lenses,  but  this  variety  is  raze.  The  dark  violet 
fluor-spar  of  Derbyshire,  known  locally  as  "Blue  John,"  is 
prized  for  ornamental  piuposes.  It  occurs  almost  ezdusivcly  at 
Tray  Cliff,  near  Castleton.  The  dark  purple  spar,  called  by  the 
workmen  "bull  beef,"  may  be  chaiiged,  by  heat,  to  a  rich 
amethystine  tint.  Being  very  brittle,  the  spar  is  rather  difficult 
to  work  on  the  lathe,  and  is  often  toughened  by  means  of  rcaln. 
F.  Corsi,  tltt  eminent  Italian  antiquary,  held  that  fluor-^iar  was 
the  material  of  the  famous  murrhhie  vasca. 

Fluor-spar  is  a  mineral  of  very  wide  di^iibution.  Some  of  the 
finest  crystals  occur  in  the  lead-veins  of  the  Carbooifcrous 
Limestone  scries  in  the  north  of  En^and,  espedally  at  Weardale, 
Allendale  and  Alston  Moor.  It  is  also  found  in  the  lead  and 
copper-mines  of  Cornwall  and  S.  Devon,  notably  near  Liakeaid, 
where  fine  crystals  have  been  found,  with  faces  of  the  six-faced 
octahedron  repladng  the  comers  of  Uie  cube.  In  Cornwall  fluor- 
spar is  known  to  the  miners  as  "  cann."  Fine  yeUow  ftuu^«par 
occurs  in  some  of  the  Saxon  mines,  and  beautiful  rose-red 
octahedra  are  found  in  the  Alps,  near  GiHchmm  Many 
localities  in  the  United  States  yidd  fluor-q>ar,  and  it  is  worked 
commercially  in  a  few  places,  notably  at  Rosidare  in  aoutheia 
Illinois. 

FLUSHING,  formerly  a  township  and  a  village  of  Queens  county, 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  Long  I^nd,  at  the  head  of.Fhishlxig 
Bay,  since  the  xst  of  January  1898  a  part  of  the  borough  of 
Queens,  New  York  City.  Flushing  is  served  by  the  Lrag  Island 
railroad  and  by  electric  lines.  It  was  settled  in  1644  by  a  oonyaaay 
of  English  non-conformists  who  had  probably  been  residents  of 
Flushing  in  Holland,  from  which  the  new  place  took  its  name. 
Subsequently  a  large  number  of  Quakers  settled  here,  and  in 
X672  George  Fox  spent  some  time  in  the  township.  Before  ibe 
War  of  Independence  Flushing  was  the  oountiy-aeat  of  maqy  rich 
New  Yorkers  and  colonial  offidals. 

FLUSHIMO  (Dutch  VlisHngen),  a  fortified  seaport  in  the 
province  of  Zedand,  Holland,  on  the  south  side  ol  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  ef  the  western  Schekfa, 
4  m.  by  rsJl  S.  by  W.  of  Midddburg,  with  which  it  is  also  con- 
nected by  steam  trsmway  and  by  a  ship  canaL  There  is  a  steam 
ferry  to  Breskens  and  Ter  Neuzen  on  the  coast  of  Zeeland- 
Flandres.  Pop.  (1900)  x8,893.  An  important  naval  statk» 
and  fortress  up  to  1867,  Flushing  has  nnce  aspired,  uiader  the 
care  of  the  Dutch  government,  to  become  a  great  commercial 
port.    In  X873  the  railway  was  opened  which,  in  conjunctios 
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with  the  regular  day  and  night  service  of  steamers  to  Qaeen> 
borough  in  the  county  of  Kent,  forms  one  of  the  main  routes 
between  England  and  the  east  of  Europe.  In  1873  ^^  gnat 
harbour,  docks  and  canal  woriu  were  completed.  Yet  the 
navigation  of  the  port  remains  far  behind  that  of  Rotterdam  or 
Antwerp,  the  tonnage  being  in  X899  about  7-9%  of  Uiat  of  the 
kingdom.  As  a  summer  resort,  however,  Flushing  has  acquired 
considerable  popularity,  sea-baths  and  a  large  modem  hotel 
being  situated  on  the  &ie  beach  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
north-west  of  the  town.  It  possesses  a  town  hall,  containing  a 
collection  of  local  antiquities,  a  theatre,  an  exchange,  an  academy  ■ 
of  sciences  and  a  school  of  navigation.  The  Jakobskerk,  or 
Jacob's  church,  founded  in  1328,  contains  monuments  to  Admiral 
de  Ruyter  (1607-1676)  and  the  poet  Jacob  BelUOny  (i7S7'i786), 
who  were  natives  ctf  Flushing.  The  chief  industries  of  the  town 
are  connected  with  the  considerable  manufacture  of  machinery, 
the  state  raflway-workshops,  shipbuilding  yards,  Krupp  iron 
and  steel  works'  depot,  brewing,  and  oil  and  soap  manufacture. 
The  chief  imports  are  colonial  produce  and  wine,  wood  and  coal. 
The  e^wrts  include  agricultural  produce  (wheat  and  beans), 
shrimps  and  meat. 

FLUTE,  a  word  adapted  from  O.  Fr.  jidv/e,  modem  fiUte;  from 
O.  Fr.  have  come  the  Spfm.  jfaii/a,  Ital.  flauto  and  Ger.  PliUe. 
The  New  English  DicHonary  dismisses  the  derivations  suggested 
from  Lat.  fialuare  or  flatnlare;  ultimately  the  word  must  be 
referred  to  the  root  seen  in  "  blow,"  Lat.  floret  Ger  Utuen,  &c. 

I.  In  music  "  flute  "  is  a  general  term  applied  to  wood-wind 
4nstnuients  consisting  of  a  pipe  pierced  with  lateral  holes  and 
blown  directly  through  the  mouthpiece  without  the  intervention 
of  a  reed.  Tlie  flute  family  is  danified  according  to  the  mouth- 
piece used  to  set  in  vibration  the  column  of  air  within  the  tube: 
!.«.  (x)  the  simple  lateral  mouth-hole  or  embouchure  which 
necessitates  holding  the  instrument  in  a  transverse  position; 
(a)  the  whistle  or  fippie  mouthi»ece  which  allows  the  performer 
to  hold  the  instrument  vertically  in  front  of  him.  There  is  a 
third  class  of  pipes  included  among  the  flutes,  having  no  mouth- 
piece ol  any  sort,  in  which  the  column  of  air  is  set  in  vibration  by 
blowing  obliquely  across  the  open  end  of  the  pipe,  as  in  the 
attdent  Egyptian  nay,  and  the  pan-pipe  or  syrinx  iq.v.).  The 
transverse  flute  has  entirely  suposeded  the  whistle  flute,  which 
has  survived  only  in  the  so-called  penny  whistle,  in  the  "  flute- 
work  "  of  the  organ  (g.v.),  and  in  the  Froich  flageolet. 

The  Trannerse  Flute  or  German  PlnU  (Fr.  fl^  tratersike, 
fiiUe  aUemande:  Ger.  PldU^  Querfidtet  Zwerchpjeijfy  SchweUzer- 
Pfeiff;  Ital.  flauio  traverso)  includes  the  concert  flute  known  both 
as  flute  in  C  and  as  flute  in  D,  the  piccolo  iq.v.)  or  octave  flute, 
and  the  fife  (q.v,).  The  modem  flute  consists  of  a  tube  aptn  at 
one  end  and  nominally  closed  at  the  other  by  means  of  a  plug 
or  cork  stopper:  virtually,  however,  the  tube  is  an  open  one 
giving  the  consecutive  harmonic  series  of  the  open  pipe  or  of  a 
stretched  string.  The  primitive  flute  was  made  in  one  piece, 
but  the  modem  instrument  is  composed  of  three  adjustable 
joints,  (z)  The  head- joint,  plugged  at  the  upper  end  and  contain- 
ing at  about  one-third  of  the  length  the  mouth-hole  or  em- 
bouchure. This  embouchure,  always  open  when  the  instrument 
is  being  played,  converts  the  dosed  tube  into  an  open  one,  in  an 
acoustical  sense.  (3)  The  body,  containing  the  holes  and  keys 
necessary  to  produce  the  scale  which  gave  the  flute  its  original 
designation  of  D  flute,  the  head  and  body  together,  when  the 
holes  are  closed,  giving  the  fundamental  note  D.  Before  the 
invention  of  keys,  this  fundamental  note  and  the  notes  obtained 
by  the  successive  opening  of  the  six  holes  produced  the  diatonic 
scale  of  D  major.  All  other  semitones  were  obtained  by  what 
is  known  as  cross  fingering  (Fr.  doigt4  Jourfku;  Ger.  Gabeigriffe) 
It  became  usual  to  consider  this  the  typical  fingering  nomen- 
clature, whatever  the  fundamental  note  given  out  by  the  flute, 
and  to  indicate  the  tonality  by  the  note  given  out  when  the 
six  lateral  holes  are  covered  by  the  fingers  The  result  is 
that  the  tonality  is  always  a  tone  lower  than  the  name  of 
the  instmment  indicates.  Thus  the  D  flute  is  really  in  C, 
the  F  flute  is  Eb,  &c.  (3)  The  foot-joint  or  tail-joint  con- 
taining the  two  additional  keys  for  C^  and  C  which  extend  the 


compass  downwards,  completing  the  cliiomAtic  scale  of  C  In  the 
fundamental  octave. 
The  compass  of  the  modem  flute  is  three  octaves  with 


dixomatic  semitones  from 


^r^^ 


The  sound  is  pro- 


duced by  holding  the  flute  transversely  with  the  emboudiure 
tumed  slightly  outwards,  the  lower  lip  resting  on  the  nearer 
edge  of  the  embouchure,  and  blowing  obliqudy  across,  not 
into,  the  orifice.  The  flat  stream  of  air  from  the  lips,  known 
as  the  air-reed,  breaks  against  the  sharp  outer  edge  of  the 
embouchure.  The  current  of  ahr,  thus  set  in  a  flutter,  produces 
in  the  stationary  oolunm  of  air  within  the  tube  a  series  of  pulsa- 
tions or  vibrations  caused  by  the  alternate  compression  and  rare- 
faction of  the  air  and  generating  sounds  of  a  pitch  proportional 
to  the  length  of  the  stationary  column,  which  is  practically 
somewhat  longer  than  the  length  of  the  tttbe.^  The  length  of  this 
column  is  varied  by  opening  the  lateral  finger-holes.  The  current 
or  air-reed  thus  acts  upon  the  air  colunm  within  the  flute,  without 
passing  through  the  tube,  as  a  plectrum  upon  a  string,  setting  it 
in  vibration.  The  air  column  of  the  flute  is  the  sound-producer, 
whereas  in  instruments  with  reed  mouthpieces  the  vibrating 
reed  is  more  properly  the  sound-producer,  while  the  air  column, 
acting  as  a  resonating  medium,  reinforces  Uie  note  of  the  reed  by 
vibrating  synchronously  with  it.  If  the  angle*  at  which  the 
current  of  air  is  directed  against  the  outer  edge  of  the  embouchure 
be  made  less  acute  and  the  pressure  of  the  breath  be  at  the  same 
time  increased,  the  frequency  of  the  alternate  pulses  of  com- 
pression and  rarefaction  within  the  tube  will  be  increased  two, 
three  or  fourfold,  forming  a  corresponding  number  of  nodes  and 
loops  whidi  results  in  harmonics  or  upper  partiab,  respectively 
the  octave,  the  twelfth,  the  double  octave.  By  this  means  soun^ 
of  hi^er  pitch  are  produced  without  actually  shortening  the 
length  of  the  oolunm  of  air  by  means  of  lateral  holes.  The 
acoustic  theory  of  sound-production  in  the  flute  is  one  on  which 
there  is  great  diversityof  opinion.  The  subject  is  too  vast  to  be 
treated  here,  but  readers  who  wish  to  puisue.it  may  consult 
the  works  of  Rockstro,*  Helmholta,*  and  others.*  The  effect  of 
boring  lateral  holes  in  pipes  is  to  shorten  the  vibrating  length  of 
the  air  column,  which  may  be  regarded  as  being  effective  only 
between  the  hole  in  question  and  the  mouthpiece.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  result  the  diameter  of  the  hole  shotUd  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  bore;  as  long  as  the  hdes  were  covered  by  Uie  fingers, 
this  was  obviously  impossible.  The  holes,  therefore,  being  smaller 
than  the  laws  of  acoustics  demand,  have  to  be  plaaid  proportion- 
ally nearer  the  mouthpiece  in  order  to  avoid  deepening  the  pitch 
and  deadening  the  tone.  This  prindple  was  understood  by  wind- 
instrument  makeis  of  classic  Greece  (see  Aulos  and  Clarinet), 
and  has  been  explained  by  CUadni*  and  Gottfried  Weber.' 

The  bore  of  the  early  flute  with  six  finger-holes  was  invariably 
cylindrical  throughout,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  X7th  century 
a  modification  tock  place,  the  head  joint  alone  remaining 
cylindrical  while  the  rest  of  the  bore  assumed  the  form  of  a  cone 
having  its  smallest  diameter  at  the  open  end  of  the  tube.    The 

*  See  E.  F.  F.  Chladni.  Die  Akustik  (Leipsig.  1803),  p.  87. 

*  See  Sonreck,  "  Ober  die  Schwingungserregung  und  die  Bewegung 
der  Luftsftule  in  offenen  und  gedeckten  Rdhren,    Pogg.  Ann^t  1870, 


f7«le  (London,  1890),  f  90-105.  pp.  34-40. 

Riwren 


vol.  is8. 
*Thei 

*  Tkeorie  der  Luftsckmnguhien  in  'Rdhren  mit  offenen  Enien 
(Beriin.  1896).  Ostwald's  JUassiker  der  exacten  WissonuhaSUn, 
No.  80. 

*  V.  C.  MahiUon,  Experimental  Studies  on  the  Resonance  ef  Trunco- 
Conical  and  C^indrfcal  Air  Columns,  translated  by  F.'  A.  Mahan 
(London,  1901):  D.  J.  Blaiklcy,  Acoustics  in  Rdaiion  to  Wind 
Instruments  (London,  1890) ;  Fnedrich  Zamminer.  Die  Musik  und 
die  musikalischen  Instrument*,  &e.  (Gieuen,  iSm);  idem.  "  Sur  le 
mouvement  vibratoire  de  I'air  dans  Ics  tuyaux,^  Comptes  rendus, 
18^5.  vol.  41,  &c. 

*0p.  ciL,  1 73.  pp.  87-88,  note  I. 

'  "  Akustik  der  RUwiiUtrumente,"  ABum.  musikal.  Zeit.  (Leipzig, 
1816),  Bd.  xviii.  No.  5.  p. '65  et  teq.  See  also  Ernst  Euting,  Zur 
Ceschickte  dor  Blasin^umenle  im  t6.  und  tj.  Jakrkundert.  Inaugural 
Dis&erution.  Fricdridi-Wilbclms  Universitftt.  (Berlin,  15th  of 
March  1899),  p.  9. 
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MDoidilbon  (Ttttly  improved.  Ihe  qmEty  ot  lone  ud  ihe  1  9«K  pl^'"^' "»  ^  EowUn  oripj 
producUon  of  th*  highei  hinnonia  ol  Ihe  third  ocUve.  Once  J™?  i™>  t*n«l  "  ««?»«  »™"^ 
the  conkil  bon  had  bceo  adopted,  Ihe  lesa,  flute  wu  exdu-  I , 

stvily  tpplied  la  Ihe  new  iiuliumeou,  (he  unitUer  Butcs,  tbeo  1 1 , .. 

cjUndricil,  uied  in  Ihe  »nny  btaat  designiwd  fife  (j.i.).    At  I  "'""""t^^'Sjyj^?"^  "" 
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.— Ejghl-k^d  Cone  Flute  by  (CUuil  Potter.    Itth  century. 
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-Boehia  Cylinder  Flute. 


Ihr  pRsenl  day  in  Engbad,  Fiuct  and  Ameiici,  Ihe 
mode  oC  cooMnictiou  ii  tbal  introduced  by  Tbeobeld  Bodun, 
and  known  as  the  "cylinder  flme  with  the  parabolic  heed," 
of  wUdi  tnore  will  be  tiid  lunlicr  eo.    The  aucxaalve  opcniojt 
oi  the  liolei  ud  key>  on  tlie  flute  ptoducei  tbe  cbromatic  Kale 


lundas 
ot  the 


entot  o< 


By 


ntli  and  slightly  altering  the  poiillon  of  the  I^ 
h-hole.  the  lame  fingeriog  producea  the  nolts  of  the 
ital  octave  in  the  next  ocUvi  higher.  The  third  ocUve 
>mpau  a  obtained  by  tiie  production  of  tlie  higher 
narmonici  (Ft.  isni  iarmmiqiui;  Get.  FlatmUUtmi),  of  the 
fundamental  Kale,  fadlitated  by  the  opening  of  certain  of  the 
flnger-bolte  ai  "  vent  bolei."  The  quality  of 
■omeobal  on  the  material  of  which  the  Bute  Ii  m 
gold  produce  a  liquid  tone  of  nquisite  delicacy  auitaUe  for  wk) 
muiic,  cocui-wood  and  ebonite  a  rich  mellow  tone  ol  considerable 
power  auiuhle  for  orchejtral  music.  Tla  lone  diflen  iurthfp 
in  the  three  rcgisleti,  the  loweit  being  ilightly  fough,  tbe  medium 
iweet  and  elegiac,  and  the  third  bird-like  aod  brillianl.  The 
piopottiooa,  position  and  form  of  the  nopper  and  of 
chamber  situated  between  It  and  the  embouchure  are 
influential  In  giving  the  flute  its  peculiar  slightly  hollow  timbre, 
due  to  (he  paucity  of  the  upper  partials  of  which  according  to 
Helmholu'  only  theocUve  and  twelfth  arc  heard.  Mr  Blaikley> 
tlates,  however,  that  when  the  fundamental  D  ii  played,  he  can 
discern  the  seventh  paniaL  Tbe  technical  capabiiitici  of  the 
flute  are  practically  unlimited  to  a  good  player  who 
sustained  notes  diminuendo  and  cnscendo,  diatonic  and  chro- 
matic scales  and  arpeggios  both  Iega(o  and  nacato,  leaps, 
turns,  shakes,  &c  By  the  articulation  with  the  tongue  of  Ihe 
syllables  U-kl  or  li-ki  repeated  quickly  for  groups  of  double  nolcs, 
or  of  U-kt-li  for  (riplett,  an  easy  eBective  staccato  is  produced, 
known  respectively  as  deuiU  ot  tiipU  loHguing,  a  device  under- 
stood early  in  the  i6th  century  and  mentioned  t^  Martin 
Agrlcola,'  who  gives  Ihe  lylliblei  as  ii  for  sustained  notes, 
ifi'-ii  for  shortei  notes,  and  Ul-hUd  for  Kacaio  passages  in 


HindBi.  Chinne  in 
^JpThSd^iouTly' 


Mwlxiif  (BiaanKhweii,  1877). 

^  B.  ID  article  "  Flule^'  in  (drove's  Dicllm 

H  (LofldoA,  1904). 

raloju  inltcli  (Wittcnben,  ISlU. 

luBj.  DtlCi  jmfBfiaitni  tdSjipaia  inaim 


HiLauth, "  Obrr  die  lEvpIiscIie'fnslruinente,"  SUana.itrilii 
iiliiei.  loul  iiibr.  Klatu.  itr  K^  tajcr.  Alud.  sa  MUKclm  (it 


—  -  Flutes  ((yptmines."  by"Victor  Ijret  in 

ariolj^M  (Pirifc  iSta),  vol.  liv.  p.  ijjcE  sea.  • ' 

'---'on  the  mdent  Enpliaa  lanmniEiili  itill 


■See  Albetl  A.  Howard,  "Tbe  Aukia  «  Tibia."  Hmrtaii Smtia, 
iv.  (B«t«,  11^,  pp.  1«.I7. 

*  FeprcaentaluMis  of  flutes  blown  as  here  daeiibed  have  been 
found  IB  Eurqne.  Stc  Cemfla  miia  it  la  ammiiiaii  imfHalt 
wilisMgH  (St  Petcisbuii^  lM7}>  p.  4S.  and  aUas  tot  the  laae 
dale.  pl.  vi.  Ponpciaa  pamtifla  aivefl  by  Hdbig,  WtnJnmMt, 
No.  7007;  Zahn,voi.  iiL  pl.  31;  Hyseo  BortxHuko,  pl.  iv.  Mo.  iSt 
Clarv.  pL'llo.  IJI,  1m;  Hensey.  Ui  fffnaw.  p.  I  Jt. 

•  There  ore  two  lutes  at  the  Britisii  Mnseim  (Catd.  Na.  t^,  44 
and  I  and  6),  belofl^flf  to  the  rairtllani  eoHsetioB.  made  ef  Wm 
enoHl  in  bionse  in  lAkdi  the  nonlhpieat.  consisuii  oif  the  bad 
ol  a  maenad,  hss  a  lalcrol  hole  bond  obliqiidy  into  the  bbIo  tob^ 
Thii  hole  was  probably  intended  for  tbe  nceptioo  of  a  ncd.    Tht 

Sine  is  stoppeo  at  the  end  beynnd  (be  mouthpiece  as  in  the  modera 
ule.  There  are  liic  holes.  See  aho  (he  pUnauloa  fnm  Halicar^ 
nUHIB  in  tbe  British  Mumm  docribcd  by  C.  T.  Newton  in  ffukry 
ol  Daamria  Hi  Holiiantainu  (LondoDl.vnl.IL  p.  J]q.  Tbe  Loon* 
has  two  aiurnt  statues  (from  the  villa  BofiheseJ  repnsenlh^ 
rttyrs  playing  upon  tnnsvene  flutes.  Unfoftunslcly  Ihene  moiblea 
hsve  beat  nntond,  especially  in  (be  details  affecting  our  praecit 
lubjfcl,  and  an  therefore  esamples  of  no  value  to  os.  Anotbce 
•Ulue  lepmenting  ■  flute.fi)ayer  occurs  ia  the  British  Tfiimiia 
Tbe  iniininienl  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  tisnsvene  flute,  but 
trroneouily,  lor  (he  insuAlKion  of  tbe  lato^  tube  against  whsfa 
the  iDstninienlaliB  presses  his  lips,  could  not.  wi(taoat  the  later- 


only). 


f^rfclRome.  Htk,).v-^.i 
bynntmiicher  EUenbeinn 


Aii^'\^^ 


■•amiUmin  (Berlin.  tOg;).  Bd.  1 
(cliquienUsccben  aus  nriuw."  t 
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MSS.'  ptnervHl  in  Parlt,  at  ibe  Brlluli  Muwim  ind  ^KtAm. 
Then  ii  moRovcT  in  the  cilbcdnil  of  St  Sophii  *|  Kiev  ■  an  mhain 

tbc  munciaiu  i>  a  Aauiiu. 

The  6r.i  BKnlally  wcHcra  Eurepan  tnia  of  Ihe  tmnwene 
luw  occun  in  *  Gmiun  MS.  o(  the  Tilh  century,  the  oelebnied 
ffarMi  idiamm  of  Uie  ibbtM  Htmd  von  Laodtpen.*  Fol.  Ill 
thowt  a  lyRB  pUying  upon  Ihe  tniuvcnc  flute,  which  Hefiad 
cxplaiiu  in  a  legeiid  aa  Hhta :  in  the  vocahulary  tite  latter  ii  tiant- 
laled  nHKL  In  the  ijthixniurvit  occun  amonc  the  miniatum  of 
the  Elty-ong  muiiciaiu  in  the  beauitful  MS.  Lai  CuUihi  ii  SamU 
MoHa  In  the  EKoriaJ.  Madrid.'    EunaclM  Dnchanis.  m  Firwh 

to  the  InnxvrrH  fliiie.     ll  had  certainly  anjuired  lome  vogue  in 
the  15th  century,  beino  figured  in  mn  envrmvinf  in  SeliaaliBn  Vird- 


miliury  muiic.    Aoricoli  (ee.  eil.)  alludr 
pteia     or  "  Schweurrplei^,''  the  latter 
!^.  from  the  lir-'-  -J  u---."  '"-i 
DKd  it  (or  the  6r 
From  Africola  I 
vid  to  cooipriK 

mm 


,-..-...  the  "Querrh- 

e  latter  deunacioa  dating,  it  ia 
LQ  (1315),  when  the  Swiia  troops 


I  utea  formed  a  complete  family, 
B  aito  and  tcoor,  and  the  bai* — 
retpeetjvely.     Pnetodua*  deai|- 


T1  of  Bnjiaela  paaatMta 
latt.  All  of  ibem  are 
Lotn;  ihey  have  a  cylindrical  borcp 
----ofwjod.   Their compeia con- 


the  flute  dillen  ,—  - 

Eiad'  for  the  diatonic  acale;  he  doea 
tono  and  the  flute  had  aa  yet  no  keyi. 

The  largeit  baaa  fline  !□  the  Bnw 

at  the  French  norma]  pitch  A  43s  double  vibration 
■cond.    ft  meaiu™  0^5  =>- frw- "^    — '   '" 


■Crock  MS.  sio,  Gr<ioir  de  Naiance  lolh  century,  BibliotMque 
Mationale.  Ptrii :  UluKrmtioa  in  Guiiave  L.  Schlumbnier,  L-£feftt 
^nUnt  d  lo  Jfn  da  iaitmt  lOilt  (Paria.  1806  and  l«00),  vol.  1. 
p.  uj.  Brltiih  Muaeum.  Creek  Paaltei.  add.  MS.  laiu.  lol.  iSfb. 
written  and  iltumiwted  cir.  loM  by  Thondoiua  ui  Caeaana.  A 
nliiHliiiial  SuH  ia  •hown  turned  10  the  right,  the  left  hand  heinc 
Dppcramt.  Snyma.  Library  of  the  Evaatlike  Scbolt  B.  It,  fi£ 
iia,  a.D.  1  loo.  illuutation  by  StnyfOwiG.  "  Der  BDdcricnia  dt* 
(TiechiKhEa  PhyiioloEua,"  in  SyigiiMaudUi  XnM  [Lripdf.  IBM), 
Heft  1.  Taf.  a.',  tCf.  KoMakofl,  Hiil^irtit  ran  iyawUn  (F^. 
lSB6aDd  1B9O. jiL  idi.  s:  "Ki»eyr' Amca."  iuucdby  JC.^W.d. 
WUuttdufitm  (Vienna,  1907),  vol,  iijS.  inoiv.  

hu  been  publithcd  in  Sc  Petenbuig  (Bririah  Mua 
•ague.  aecl.  "Academic*."  St  Petcnbun.  18 

'^' Thii  manuicript -. 

wai  pcaerved  in  the  Struaburr  library  until  1 B70.  when  it  w 
duHnr  the  bombardrnent  of  the  city.    See  the  fif»e  rrprodi 
faeduiJe  publiabed  by  the  Jk.  fsur  la  CMurttlif*  ia  fwn..~-« 
iiitunqta  tAhaa.    Ttat  eapTicatif  de  A.  Slraub  and  C.  Keller 

Eniaburi,  iwi),  pl'  Ivii.,  alao  C  M.  Enaelhardt.  Btmd  am 
tiifot  wid  Or  Wtrt  (Stuttgart  and  TlUi.n|eii,  IliS),  twelve 

'^S.  ).  b.  1.    lUuitrated  In  CnHal  and  BMuirapUal  ffMu 
M  £arfy  ^oilit  ifuic  (London,  1  aST).  P- 1 19- 

*  Uutica  gttuiKllt  md  OUftfaofra  (Baael,  151 1). 

'  Ottniftliia  (WolfenbQIIel,  161 9),  pp.  14.  >S.  40. 

'HarmnitmrnrsilUfVtn.  1636),  Lnrr  v.  p.  141. 

•  Prlniitii  i4la9<Ui  Batniitn  «  IHU  i-AIUmatv-  it  la  fiu 
i  bn  rlia  tiadvt'i  tParit,  1713),  p.  )B. 

•-Viil^fiu  atriMuTlT  tirr  ill  pik  MttU 
tEriuTl.i73St,p,«s. 


df  all  ita  pnooftionata 
.   -Jn(  (iveB.     The  loweit 
obtahied  with  a  rcuarkabla 
ic  01  BOund.  thuB  upaettlni  a  very 
It  Dpiniaa  that  It  la  impoaaible  to 
by  lateral  iaufllatUw  aounda  whicb 
fD  a  little  lower  than  the  ordina^  limit 
downwardt  <A  the  loodcrt  artbafral  flute.* 
~     '        flute  dtad  by  Mcmsiic  ihauld 


S?2 


open  key  like  that  which  wai 
0  the  tecorden  (filter  ioucv)  of 
epoch,  the  fuoction  c'  the  key 
lupnent  by  another  note  the  com- 

Euflut 

■A£ml — 

inling  to  Quant 


in  C  timilaj 


■Si-^i 


..  the  middle  of  the  17th  ce^.,,..  .,i..  ;,  -  -    -,;-.-  ..-;  —■ 
GrM  modiEcatiom  were  introduced  in  Vejona  (fatjjmile). 
-  '^cture  of  the  flute.  The  improve.  „  F«:-,S--Ba«  Hute. 
Ilua   period   coulatod   ij^  the  Bmutla  Muaeum. 
—  of  the  cyllndrial   bore   in 


le  of  three  aeparale  piecea  eallcd  bead,  body,  and  tail  or  loot, 
ch  were  ultimatdy  further  lubdivided.  The  body  or  middle 
.c  waa  divided  into  two  pdeea.  ao  that  the  iutrument  covid  be 
rI  Id  the  different  pitchca  then  in  lue-by  a  replacement  with 
[er  or  ihoRet  piecea.  It  waa  probably  about  1^.  when  Lully 
oduced  the  Germaa  flute  into  tbc  opera.  Ibat  recoune  waa  had 
the  Gnt  lime  la  keyi.  and  that  tbe  key  of  [if  waa  applied  to  the 
cr  part  at  the  iutrumcrl^  Tba  engni^nc  of  S.  Picait.  dated 

7,  jivin  in  Hottetem't  booki  innaenu  l^-  "— ' — ■■ — 

:bea  the  ataac  ri  improvencflt  cl  which  we  ha 


reached  the  Btaac  d/ improveneflt  cl  which  we  have  iuat  Bpokcn.    In 

1716  Quanta,!*  bndina  himaelf  In  Paiia,  bad  a  aecond  key  applied  to 
Lbe  flute,  placed  nearly  at  the  lame  height  aa  the  Bnt,  that  of  the 
■ '-■  --  diffemliate  the  D((«nd  the  E*."    Thia 


Ki.  vol.  iv„  and  article     Baiae  d< 
is,  17SI).    See  alK  Til  Rail,  by 

'  I  [iiiaaiiaii  a  baai  Bute  by  lbe  noted  I 
.  nut  Jit  Mat  In 

ti  of  the  Huii 


Ualirrickl  iii  FUU  tu 


m  I  filial  (Beilin, 

.    (."the  treble' flute  in  D. 

iim  Quantxena-LebCTiiIaur.  von  ibm  lelbit 
iic*.TCfitiKik(  BfjrWdM  tn  id/agtmc  iJrr 
lin,  1754),  p,  139.     Quanta  waa  pCDfiMor 

I   rromliui  Ami/iirliacr  and  p^niiitkrr 
piikn  (Leipiii.  1791).  1. 1 7.  and  tJtrt  FlUnt 
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time  flutes  were  coostructed  with  the  lower  exti«m!ty  lengthened 
sufficiently  to  oroduce  the  fundamental  C.  and  furnished  with  a 
supplemcntaiy  icey  to  produce  the  C^.  This  innovation,  spoken  of 
by  Quant2  ^  did  not  meet  with  a  very  favourable  reception,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  abandoned.  Passing  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  drawing  of  a  flute  with  a  C  key  in  the  Music-Soal  of  J.  F.  B. 
Maier  (Nuremberg,  17^1),  p.  45. 

The  tuning  of  the  instrument  to  different  pitches  was  effected 
by  changes  in  (he  length,  and  notably  by  substituting  a  longer  or 
shorter  upper  piece  in  the  middle  joint.  So  wide  were  the  differences 
in  the  pitcnes  then  in  uk  that  seven  such  pieces  for  the  upper  portion 
of  it  were  deemed  necessary.  The  relative  proportions  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  instrument  being  altered  by  these  modifications 
in  the  length,  it  was  conceived  that  the  just  relation  could  be  re- 
established by  dividing  the  foot  into  two  pieces,  below  the  key. 
These  two  pieces  were  adjusted  by  means  of  a  tenon,  and  it  was 
asserted  that,  in  this  way,  the  foot  could  be  lei^hened  proportion- 
ately to  Xhk  leneth  of  the  middle  joint.  Flutes  thus  improved  took 
the  name  of  "  fifltes  4  registre."  The  register  system  was,  about 
1752,  applied  by  Quants  to  the  head  joint  *  and,  the  eltabouchure 
section  being  thus  capable  of  elongation, -it  was  allowable  to  the  per- 
former, according^  to  the  opinion  of  thb  professor,  to  lower  the  pitch 
of  the  flute  a  semitone,  without  having  reooune  to  other  leiq;theiung 
pieces,  and  without  disturbing  the  accuracy  of  intonation. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  flute,  beyond  the  embouchure  orifice, 
b  closed  oy  means  of  a  cork  stopper.  On  the  position  of  this  cork 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  accurate  tuning  of  the  flute.  It  is 
in  Its  right  pUce  when  the  accompanying  octaves  are 
true.  Quants,  in  speaking  of  this  acceseoy,  mentions 
the  use  of  a  nut-screw  to  give  the  required  position  to 
the  cork.*  He  does  not  name  the  inventor  of  this  ap- 
pliance, but,  according  to  Tromlitz,^  the  improvenient  was  due  to 
Quants  himself.    The  invention  goes  back  to  1736. 

When  the  Mttkod  of  Quants  appeared  there  were  still  in  use, 
besides  the  orchestral  flute  in  D,  the  little  fourth  flute  in  G,  the 
low  fourth  flute  in  A,  and  the  flflte  d'amour  a  note  higher;  in 
France  they  had,  moreover,  the  littld  octave  flute  in  D  u^tave). 
A  bass  flute  in  D  had  also  been  attempted  (see  fig.  5).  When 
Ribock  published   his  Bemerkungen  Hber  die   Pl6U*     the     flute 


u^   as«a*>^«        •»    *m 


p^^ 


t 


had  already  the  five  keys  here  shown,  -p  -  • 
This  author  states  that  the  inventor  of  these  fel-^  ,  lJ~J  fa? 
new  keys  is  not  known  to  him,  but  tiiat  V  H^  '* 
either  Kusder,  a  musical  instrument-maker  in  London,  or  Johann 
Georg  Tromlitz  of  Leipzig  was  the  originator,  since  he  has  not  been 
able  to  trace  those  keys  on  the  flutes  o«  any  other  maker.  Although 
Tromliu  does  not  claim  for  himself  the  invention  of  the  keys  for  ¥, 
G^  and  B^,  he  states  that "  he  had  occupied  himself  for  several  yean 
in  applying  these  keys  so  as  not  to  augment  the  difficulty  of  playing, 
but  on  the  contrary  to  render  the  handling  of  them  as  easy  as 
possible."*  In  the  later  work  published  in  1800,'  however,  he 
seems  to  attribute  the  invention  en  these  keys  to  Richard  Potter  of 
London;  he  says  that  he  has  never  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to 
come  across  a  good  flute  by  that  maicer — "  the  flute  has  certainly 
gained  by  the  addition  of  the  keys  for  F,  G#  and  B^,  but  this  is  not 
everything,  for  on  such  a  flute  much  must  perforce  be  left  un- 
attempted. . . .  Only  a  flute  with  eight  keys  according  to  my  in- 
vention is  capable  pf  everything."  It  would  seem,  moreover,  from 
circumstantial  evidence  stated  clearly  and  on  good  authority  by 
Rockstro*  that  the  keys  for  F,  Gff  and  Bb  must  have  been  used 
first  in  England  and  made  by  Richard  Potter  before  1774.  The 
higher  key  of  C  adopted  from  1786  by  Tromlits,  we  believe  to  have 
been  first  recommended  bv  Kibock  (178a).*  Tromlits  in  Vber 
FldUn  describes  at  length  what  may  be  termed  the  firet  systematic 
effort  to  overcome  the  difficulties  created  by  the  combination  of 
open  holes  and  closed  keys.  He  attempted  to  solve  the  <:|uestion 
by  determining  the  positions  of  the  holes  according  to  the  exisencies 
of  finjrering  instead  of  subordinating  them  to  the  more  arbitrary 
theories  connected  with  the  musical  scale. 

In  1785  Richard  Potter  improved  Quantz's  slide  applied  to  the 
head  joint  as  well  as  to  the  register  ofthe  foot  by  a  double  system 
of  tubes  forming  double  sliding  air-tight  joints.  In  the  documenr^ 
describing  this  improvement  Potter  patented  the  idea  of  lining  the 
holes  with  silver  tubes  and  of  adapting  metal  conical  valves  to  the 
keys.  Potter's  {»tent  conical  valves  were  an  adaptatbn  of  the 
contrivance  first  invented  by  J.  F.  Boie  or  Boye  of  (}6ttingen,^^ 

*  See  Anweisunt,  i.  |  i^ 

'  See  Lebenslauf,  lee.  eti.  p.  3a8,  where  (}uants  states  that  he-  in- 
vented the  adjustable  head  for  tne  flute. 

*  See  Anweuunt,  i.  ffi  10-13  and  iv.  |  26. 

*  Ausfakrlieher  und  pnHndUcher   Unterrickt  die  FUUe  sn  spiden 
ipzig,  1791),  i.  cap.  §  aa    Compare  Schilling,  Unie.'Lixikon 


(u; 

(Le 


Leipzig,  1835). 
^btendal,  1783  (published  under  his  initials  only,  J.  J.  H.  R., 
e  p.  3). 

*Kune  Abhandlung  von  FUUenspiden  (Leipzig,  1786),  p.  37. 
V  Vber  FUfen,  &c..  pp.  133  snd  134. 

*  See  Tike  Fluie,  pp.  243-344  and  siSi  and  563. 

*  See  op.  eiL  pp.  51  and  62. 

»  EngGsh  paunt,  Na  1499.       *>  See  Rockstro,  cp.  dr.  p.  197. 


who  used  pewter  for  the  ptugt^  and  salver  for  lining  the  holea.  Tht 
keys  mentioned  in  the  patent  were  four — D$,  F,  Gii,  A^  The  idea 
of  extending  the  compass  of  the  flute  downwards  was  taken  up  again 
about  the  same  time  by  two  playera  of  the  flute  in  London  named 
Tacet  and  Florio.  They  devised  a  new  disposition  of  the  keys  C 
and  C#,  and  confided  the  execution  of  their  invention  to  Potter.  la 
Dr  Arnokl's  New  Instnutions  for  the  German  Plnie  oocun  a  tablature, 
the  engraving  of  which  goes  hack  to  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  and 
bears  the  following  title,  "  A  Complete  Drawing  and  Coodse  Scale 
and  Description  of  Taoet  and  Flono's  new  invented  (jerman  Flute, 
with  all  the  additional  keys  explained.'*  It  explains  the  use  of  six 
keys— C,  C#,  Dtf,  F,  (j^,  AJH^hat  are  not  always  figured,  because 
the  employment  of  so  many  keys  was  at  once  adnittted.  Tromlits 
himsdi,  who,  however,  made  flutes  with  nine  keys  ad<ting  E^, 
another  F,  and  Cq.  declared  that  he  was  not  in  favour  of  so  great 
a  complication,  and  that  he  preferred  the  flute  with  only  two  ueys* 
Dj^  and  Eb»  with  a  register  toot  joint  and  a  oorit  nut-screw  at  the 
heid  joint.  This  instrument  met  all  reouirements.  He  was  alsrays 
much  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  <rfd  keys  for  Cq  and  C^,  because  they 
altered  the  recognised  quality  of  tone  of  the  instrument.  When 
Tromlits  published  hu  method,  the  family  of  flutes  had  become 
modified.  It  comprehended  only  the  typical  flute  in  D.  the  fiOte 
d'amour  a  minor  third  lower,  a  ''third  flute  a  minor  third  higher* 
and,  finally,  the  little  octave  flute. 

While  Tromliu  was  struggling  in  Ormany  with  the  idea  of 
augmenting  the  compass  of  the  flute  downwards  by  employing  open 
keys  for  Cq  and  CKl,  an  Italian,  Giovanni  Batista  Orsizj.^  increased 
the  scale  ti  the  instrument  downwards  by  the  application  of  five 
new  keys,  viz.  B,  Bb,  A,  Ab.  and  G.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
produced  this  invention  "  he  conceived  the  plugging  of  the  lateral 
holes  by  the  valve  keys  then  recently  invented  by  Potter.  But 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  obtain  a  paiect  plugging  of  seven  lateral 
holes  with  the  aid  <^  as  many  keys,  for  the  contra  of  which  there 
were  only  the  two  little  fingen,  and  therefore  this  invention  ot 
Orazi  proved  a  failure. 

In  1808  the  Rev.  Frederfck  Nolan.*^  of  Stratford,  near  London. 


embryo  of  the  mechanum  that  a  little  later  was  to  tran^orm  the 
system  of  the  flute.  Two  years  later  Macgregor,^*  a  musical-instru* 
ment  maker  in  London,  constructed  a  b^  flute  an  octave  lower 
than  the  ordinary  flute.  The  idea  was  not  new.  as  is  proved  by  the 
existence  of  the  bass  flute  mentioned  above.  The  difference  between 
the  two  instruments  lies  in  the  mechanism  of  the  keys.  That  em- 
ployed by  Macgregor  consisted  of  a  double  lever,  a  contrivance 
dating  from  before  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  of  which  the 
application  u  seen  in  an  oboe  of  large  dimensions  preserved  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Munkh.'* 

In  1811  lohann  Nepomuk  Capeller  invented  the  extra  Dqhole 
and  key.  whu:h  b  still  in  consunt  use  on  every  flute  of  modem 
construction.*' 

About  1830  the  celebrated  French  flautist  Tubu  added  two  more 
keys,  those  of  Fid  snd  C#.  snd  a  key.  called 
"  de  cadence,"  to  factliute  the  accompany-        ^  ^-^    ^-^  ^^ 
ing  shakes.  *£  te:  =  ft  =5 

To  increase  the  number  of  keys,  to  improve  1^ f~     i       H= 

their  system  of  plugging,  and  to  extend  the  ^J  — 

scale  of  the  instrument  in  the  lower  region. 
— these  had  hitherto  been  the  principal  problems  dealt  with  in 
the  improvement  of  the  flute.  No  maker,  no  inventor  to  whose 
labours  we  have  called  attention,  had  as  yet  devoted  hb  atten- 
tion to  the  rational  division  of  the  column  of  air  by  means  of  the 
lateral  holes.  In  1831  Theobald  Boehm.  a  Bavarbn.  happening  to 
be  in  London,  was  struck  with  the  power  of  tone  the  celebrated 
English  performer  Charles  Nkholson  drew  from  hb  instrument. 
Boehm  learned,  and  not  without  astonishment,  that  hb  English 
colleague  obtained  thb  result  by  giving  the  lateral  holes  a  much 
greater  dbmeter  than  was  then  usu^ly  admitted.  About  the 
same  time  Boehm  made  the  acouaintance  of  an  amateur  player 
named  Gordon,  who  had  effected  certain  improvements:  he  had 
bored  the  lateral  hole  for  the  lower  E,  and  had  covered  it  with  a 
key,  while  he  had  replaced  the  key  for  F  with  a  ring.  These  inoova^ 
tions  set   Boehm  about  attempting  «  complete  rdform  of  the 

•     _ 

**  Sagiio  per  costruire  e  suonare  un  flante  traeerto  CMnnsmes  da 
ka  i  SMoni  oassi  del  vialino  (Rome,  1797). 

"  The  idea  of  thb  large  flute  was  taken  up  again  la  1819  by  Trexfer 
of  Vienna,  who  called  it  the  "  panaulon." 

**  Pstent,  No.  3183.  Part  of  the  specification  together  with  a 
diagram  b  reproduced  by  Rockstro,  op.  cd.  pp.  373-374. 

"Patent,  No.  3340.  Part  of  the  specification  together  with  a 
diagram  b  reproduced  by  Rockstro,  op.  cit.  pp.  373-374. 

**  Another  specimen,  almost  the  same,  constructed  about  I775» 
and  called  "  Basse  de  Musette,"  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  <A  the 
Parb  Conservatoire. 

**  See  account  of  Capdler's  inventions  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
In.AU^em.  musikal.  Zeit.  (Leipzig.  1811).  pp.  377-379.  a  tr^pdatioe 
of  which  b  given  by  Rockstro,  op.  eit.  pp.  379  and  38a 
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itttniroent.^  He  went  resolutely  to  work,  and  durinf  the  year  183a 
be  produced  the  new  flute  which  bears  his  name.  This  instrument 
b  distinguished  by  a  new  mechanism  of  keys,  as  well  as  by  larger 
boles  disposed  along  the  tube  in  geometrical  progiession.   ^    ^   , 

Boehm's  system  had  preserved  the  key  ol  Gd  open;  Codhe/  a 
professor  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  assisted  by  Auguste  Buffet 
the  younger,  a  musical-instrument  maker  in  that  city,  modified 
Boehm's  flute  by  closing  the  GiK  with  a  key,  wishins  thus  to  render 
the  new  fingering  more  conformable  to  the  old.  He  thus  added  a 
key,  faciliuting  the  shake  upon  Q^  with  D#,  and  brought  about 
■ome  other  changes  in  the  instrument  of  less  importance. 

Boehm  had  not.  however,  altered  the  bore  of  the  flute,  which  bad 
been  conical  from  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  In  1846,  however. 
be  made  further  experiments,  and  the  results  obtained  were  .put  in 
practice  by  the  construction  of  a  new  instrument,  of  which  the  body 
was  given  a  cylindrical  bore,  while  the  diameter  of  the  head  was 
modified  at  tne  embouchure,  the  head-joint  becoming  parabolic 
(see  fig.  a).  The  inventor  thus  obtained  a  remarkable  equality  in 
the  tones  of  the  tower  ocuve.  a  greater  sonorousness,  and  a  perfect 
accuracy  of  intonation,  by  establishing  the  more  exact  proportions 
which  a  column  of  air  of  cylindrical  form  permitted. 

The  priority  of  Boehra  s  invention  was  long  contested,  his  de- 
tractors maintaining  that  the  honour  of  having  reconstructed  the 
flute  was  due  to  Gordon.  But  an  impartial  investigation  vindi- 
otes  the  claim  of  the  former  to  the  inventk>n  of  the  large  lateral 
boles.*  His  greatest  title  to  fame  is  the  invention  of  the  mechanism 
which  allows  the  production  of  the  eleven  chromatic  semitones 
intermediate  between  the  fundamental  note  and  its  first  harmonic 
by  means  of  deven  holes  so  disposed  that  in  opening  them  suc- 
cessively they  shorten  the  column  of  air  in  exact  proportional 
quantities.*  Boehm  (Etsays,  &c.)  published  a  diagram  or  scheme  to 
be  adopted  in  determining  the  position  of  the  note-holes  of  wind 
instruments  for  every  given  pitch.  This  diagram  gives  the  posi- 
tion <^  the  intermediate  holes  whkh  he  had  been  enabled  to 
establish  by  a  rule  of  proportion  based  on  the  law  of  the  lengths 
of  strings.  . 

The  Boehm  flute,  notwithstanding  the  high  degree  of  perfection 
it  has  reached,  has  not  secured  unammous  favour;  even  now  there 
are  players  who  prefer  the  ordinary  flute.  The  change  of  fingering 
required  for  some  notes,  the  great  delicacy  and  liability  to  derange- 
ment of  the  mechanism,  have  something  to  do  with  this.  In  England 
especially,  the  ordinary  flute  retains  many  partisans,  thanks  to 
the  improvements  introduced  by  a  clever  player,  Abel  Siccama,  in 
1845  (Patent  No.  10,553).  He  bored  the  lateral  holes  of  E  and  A 
lower,  and  covered  them  with  open  keys.  He  added  some  keys,  and 
made  a  better  disposition  of  the  other  lateral  holes,  of  which  he 
increased  the  diameter,  oroducing  thus  a  sonorousness  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  Boehm  flute,  while  yet  preserving  the  old  fingering 
for  the  notes  of  the  first  two  octaves.  But  in  spite  of  these  improve- 
ments the  old  flute  will  not  bear  an  impartial  comparison  with  that 
of  Boehm. 

A  flute  constructed  on  a  radically  new  system  by  Signor  Carlo 
Tommaso  Georgi  and  introduced  in  1896  places  the  techni<iue  of 
the  instrument  on  an  entirely  new  and  simple  basis.  The  principal 
features  of  this  flute  consist  in  an  embouchure  placed  at  the  upper 
extrenuty  of  the  tube  instead  of  at  the  side,  which  allows  the  instru- 
ment to  be  held  in  a  perpendicular  position;  no  tuning  cork  is  re- 
quired. There  ar£  eleven  holes  matnematically  placed  in  the  tube 
which  give  the  semitones  of  the  scale;  there  are  no  keys.  The 
eleven  holes  are  fingered  by  the  fingers  and  thumbs,  the  CiH  hole 
beiiut  ckMed  by  the  nde  of  the  left  fore-fineer.  All  the  notes  are 
obtained  by  means  of  simple  fingering  as  tar  as  Gtf  of  the  third 
octave,  the  remaining  notes  of  which  are  produced  by  cross-fingerine. 
For  the  convenience  of  players  with  short  fingers  keys  can  be  added, 
and  the  head  of  the  Georgi  flute  can  be  used  with  any  cylinder  flute. 
The  compass  of  the  Gecnrgi  flute  ^  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
the  conc^t  flute;   viz.  :=     If  the  lower  C  and  CH  are 

required,   extra     holes  ^  p-  and   keys   can    be   added. 

Everything  that  is  6=^ -10::::^=  possible  on  the  Boehm  flute  is 
possiole  on  the  Georgi   ^     ■'  and  more,  owing  to  the  sim- 

plicity of  the  fingering;  each  finger  having  but  one  duty  to  perform, 
all  tnlls  are  equally  oisy.  The  tone  is  the  true  flute  tone,  brilliant 
and  sympathetic.* 

*  See  Ober  den  Fldtenbau  und  die  neuesten  Verbaserungen  dessdben 
(Mainz,  1847):  and  W.  S.  Broad  wood.  An  Essay  an  the  Construction 
of  Flutes  oritinoUy  written  by  Theobald  Boehm,  puldished  vith  the 
addition  oj  Correspondence  and  other  Documents  (London,  1882). 

'  Examen  critique  de  la  fi&le  ordinaire  comparie  d  la  JlUte  Boehm 
(Paris,  1838). 

*  They  existed  long  before,  however,  in  the  Chinese  Ty  and  the 
Japanese  Fuye. 

*  The  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  Mr  C.  Welch's  History 
cfihe  Boehm  Flute  (London,  1883).  wherein  all  the  documents  relat- 
ing to  this  interesting  diacussbn  have  been  collected  with  great 
impartiality. 

*  For  further  details  see  Kathleen  Schlennger,  The  Instruments 
of  the  Orchestra,  part  i- PP.  IQ2-I94i  where  an  illustration  is  given, 
and  Paul  Wetzger,  Die  FUUe  (Heilbronn,  1906),  pp.  23-24,  and  Tafel 
iv.  Na  30. 


The  ok!  Ei^lish  fipple  flute,  or  fliUe  ihec»u  described  under  the 
headings  Rbcordbr  and  Flageolet.  (V.  M.;  K.  S.) 

2.  In  architecture  the  name  "  flute  "  is  given  to  the  vertical 
channels  (segmental,  semicircular  or  elliptical  in  horizontal 
section)  empk>yed  on  the  shafts  of  columns  in  the  classic  styles. 
The  flutes  are  separated  one  from  the  other  by  an  "  arris  "  in 
the  Doric  order  and  by  a  "  fillet "  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders.    The  earliest  fluted  columns  are  those  in  Egypt,  at  first 
with  plain  faces  without  any  sinking,  subsequently  at  Kamac 
(1400  B.C.)  with  a  segmental  sinking  equal  in  depth  to  about 
one-seventh  of  the  width  of  the  flute.    The  columns  flanking  one 
of  the  "  beehive  "  tombs  at  Mycenae  have  segmental  flutes  and 
are  the  earliest  Greek  examples.    In  two  of  the  earliest  Doric 
temples  at  Metapontum  and  Syracuse  (temple  of  Apollo)  the 
flutes  are  also  segmental,  but  in  later  examples  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  arris  they  were  formed  of  three  arcs  and  are  known 
as  "  false  ellipses,"  and  this  applies  to  nearly  all  the  fluting  in 
Greek  examples- whether-  belonging  to  the  Doric,  Ionic  or 
Corinthian  orders.    The  number  of  flutes  varies,  there  being  52 
in  the  archaic  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  and  from  30  to  52 
flutes  in  the  Persian  columns  according  to  the  diameter  of  the 
column.    In  the  Greek  Doric  column  20  is  the  usual  number,  but 
there  are  x6  only  in  the  temples  of  Sunium,  Assos,  Segesta  and 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Syracuse;  x8  in  one  of  the  temples  of 
Selinus  and  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Syracuse,  and  24  in  the  temple 
of  Neptune  at  Paestum.    The  depth  of  the  flute  also  varies; 
in  the  Propylaea  at  Athens  the  radius  is  equal  to  the  width  of 
the  flute  and  the  flute  is  segmentaL    In  the  Parthenon  the  radius 
of  the  central  part  of  the  flute  is  greater  than  the  width,  but  the 
smaller  arcs  on  either  side  accentuate  better  the  arris.    A  similar 
accentuation  is  found  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  where 
the  flutes  are  separated  by  fillets,  and  their  section  is  always 
elliptical  in  Greek  work,  the  depth  of  the  flute,  however,  being 
always  greater  than  in  the  Doric  order.    Thus,  in  the  temple  of 
Ilissus  and  the  Ionic  column  in  the  cella  of  the  temple  at  Bassae, 
the  depth  is  about  one-quarter  of  the  width,  in  the  Propylaea 
at  Priene  it  is  about  one-third,  and  in  the  Erechtheum  and  other 
examples  of  the  Greek  Ionic  order  it  is  little  more  than  one-half. 
The  width  of  the  fillet  also  varies,  being  as  a  nile  one  quarter  of 
the  width  of  the  flute;  and  the  same  applies  to  the  Greek 
Corinthian  order.    In  the  Roman  Doric,  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders,  the  flute  is  either  segmental  or  semicircular,  its  depth 
being  about  one-third  of  the  width  in  the  Doric  column,  and  in  all 
Ionic,  Corinthian  and  Composite  columns  half  the  width  of  the 
flute.    The  fillet  also  is  much  broader  in  Roman  examples,  being 
about  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  flute.    In  Roman  columns 
sometimes  the  flutes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,  about  one- 
third  of  the  height,  are  part^  filled  with  a  convex  moulding, 
"cabling"  being  the  usual  term  applied  to  this  treatment. 
The  French  architects  of  the  x6th  and  ijth  centuries  carried  this 
decorative  feature  much  farther,  and  in  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Louvre  carved  a  series  of  leaves  in  the  flutes.    In  a  few  Italian 
buildings,  instead  of  the  fluting  of  the  column  being  vertical, 
it  twines  round  the  column  and  is  known  as  spiral  fluting;  a  fine 
example  is  found  in  the  Bevilacqua.  palace  at  Verona  by  San 
Michele.    Fluting  is  sometimes  introduced  into  capitals,  as  in 
the  tomb  of  Mylasa,  and  in  friezes,  as  in  the  theatre  at  (Tnidos, 
the  Incantada  at  Salonica,  and  a  doorway  at  Patara.    In  one 
of  the  museums  at  Rome  is  a  fine  sarcophagus,  the  sides  of  which 
are  sculptured  with  flutes  in  waved  lines.    The  coronas  of  many 
of  the  Roman  temples  were  carved  with  flutes.    In  medievsd 
buildings,  fluting  was  occasionally  introduced  in  imitation  of 
Roman  work,  as  in  the  chturches  of  central  Syria  and  of  Autun  and 
Langres  in  France,  but  in  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  brought  in  as  a  variety  of  treatment  in  the 
decoration  of  the  shafts  carrying  the  arches  of  doisters,  as  at 
Monreale  in  Sicily  and  in  those  of  St  John  Lateran  and  St  Paul- 
outside-the-Walb  at  Rome.  (R.  P.  S.) 

FLUX  (Lat.  fiuxus,  a  flowing;  this  Being  also  the  meaning 
of  the  English  term  in  medidne,  &c.),  in  metallurgy,  a  substance 
introduced  in  the  smelting  of  ores  to  promote  fluidity,  and  to 
remove  objeaionable  impurities  in  tbe  form  of  a  slag.    **" 
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substances  in  commonest  use  are: — ^lime  or  limestone,  to  slag 
off  silica  and  silicates,  fluor-spar  for  lead,  calcium  and  barium 
sulphates  and  calcium  phosphate,  and  silica  for  removing  basic 
substances  such  as  limestone.  Other  substances  are  also  used, 
but  more  commonly  in  assaying  than  in  metallurgy.  Sodium 
and  potassium  carbonates  are  valuable  for  fluxing  off  silica; 
mued  with  potassium  nitrate  sodium  carbonate  forms  a  valuable 
oxidizing  fusion  mixture;  "  black  flux  "  is  a  reducing  flux 
composed  of  flnely  divided  carbon  and  potassium  carbonate,  and 
formed  by  deflagrating  a  mixture  of  argol  with  |  to  |  its  weight 
of  nitre.  Borax  is  very  frequently  employed;  it  melts  to  a  clear 
liquid  and  dissolves  silica  and  many  metallic  oxides.  Potassium 
bisulphate  is  useful  In  the  preliminary  treatment  of  refractory 
aluminous  ores.  Litharge  and  red  lead  are  used  in  silver  and 
gold  assays,  acting  as  solvents  for  silica  and  any  metallic  oxides 
present. 

FLY  (formed  on  the  root  of  the  supposed  original  Teut.>Zm;a», 
to  fly),  a  designation  applied  to  the  winged  or  perfect  state  of 
many  insects  belonging  to  various  orders,  as  in  butterfly  (see 
Lepidoptesa),  dragon-fly  (q.v.),  may-fly  {q.v.),  caddis-fly  (q.v.), 
&c.;  also  specially  employed  by  entomologists  to  mean  any 
species  of  the  two-winged  flies,  or  Diftexa  (g.v.).  In  ordinary 
parlance  j?y  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  the  common  house-fly 
{MusCa  domestica);  and  by  English  colonists  and  qrartsmen 
in  South  Africa  in  that  of  a  ^>ecies  of  tsetse-fly  (Chssina),  or  a 
tract  of  country  ("  belt  ")  in  which  these  insects  abound  (see 
Tsetse-Fly). 

Apart  from  the  house-fly  proper  {Musca  domestica),  which  in 
England  is  the  usual  one,  several  spedes  of  flies  are  a>mmonly 
found  in  houses;  e.g,  the  Stomoxys  cakitrans,  or  stable-fly; 
PoUenia  rudiSf  or  duster-fly;  Muscina  ftabulans,  another  stable- 
fly;  CaUiphora  erytkroupkala,  blue-bottle  fly,  blow-fly  or  meat- 
fly, with  smaller  sorts  of  blue-bottle,  Pharmia  terraenowu  and 
LucUia  cacsari  Homalomyia  canicularis  and  brevis,  the  small 
house-fly;  SceAopinui  fenestralis,  the  black  window-fly,  &c. 
But  Musca  domestica  is  far  the  most  numerous,  and  in  many 
places,  especially  in  hot  weather  and  in  hot  climates,  is  a  regular 
pest.  Mr  L.  O.  Howard  (Circular  71  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  1906)  says  that  in  1900 
he  made  a  collection  of  the  flies  in  dining-rooms  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States,  .and  out  of  a  total  of  33,087  flies,  a3,8o8 
were  the  common  house-fly.  Its  geographical  distribution  is 
of  the  widest,  and  its  rapidity  of  breeding,  in  manure  and  door- 
yard  filth,  so  great  that,  as  a  carrier  of  germs  of  disease,  e^edally 
cholera  and  typhoid,  the  house-fly  is  now  recognized  as  a  potent 
source  of  danger;  aiid  various  sanitary  regulations  have  been 
made,  or  precautions  suggested,  for  getting  rid  of  it.  These  are 
discussed  by  Mr  Howard  in  the  paper  referred  to,  but  in  brief 
they  all  amount  tonieasures  of  general  hygiene,  and  the  isolation, 
prompt  removal,  or  proper  sterilization  of  the  animal  or  human 
excrement  in  which  these  flies  breed. 

FLYCATCHER,  a  name  introduced  in  ornithology  by  Ray, 
bdng  a  translation  of  the  Muscicapa  of  older  authors,  and 
applied  by  Pennant  to  an  extremely  common  English  bird,  the 
M.  grisota  of  Linnaeus.  It  has  since  been  used  in  a  general  and 
very  vague  way  for  a  great  many  small  birds  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  which  have  the  habit  of  catching  flies  on  the  wing.  Orni- 
thologists who  have  trusted  too  much  to  this  characteristic  and 
to  certain  merely  superficial  correlations  of  structure,  espedally 
those  exhibited  by  a  broad  and  rather  flat  bill  and  a  gape  beset 
by  strong  hairs  or  bristles,  haye  assodated  under  the  title  of 
Muscicapidae  an  exceedingly  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
forms  much  reduced  in  number  by  later  S3rstemalists.  Great 
advance  has  been  made  in  establishing  as  independent  families 
the  Todidae  and  Eurylaemidae,  as  well  as  in  exduding  from  it 
various  members  of  the  Ampelidce,  Cotingidae,  Tyrannidae, 
Vireomdae,  Mniotiltidae,  and  perhaps  others,  which  had  been 
placed  within  its  limits.  These  steps  have  left  the  Muscicapidae 
a  purely  Old- World  family  of  the  order  Passeres,  and  the  chief 
difiiculty  now  seems  to  lie  in  separating  it  from  the  Campepkagidae 
and  the  Laniidae.  Only  a  very  few  of  the  forms  of  flycatchers 
(which,  after  all  the  deductions  above  mentioned,   may   be 


reckoned  to  indude  some  60  genera  or  subgenera,  and  perhaps 
250  spedes)  can  here  be  even  named.^ 

The  best-known  bird  of  this  family  is  that  which  also  happens 
to  be  the  type  of  the  Linnaean  genus  Muscicapa — the  spotted 
or  grey  flycatcher  {M.  grisola).  It  is  a  common  summer  visitant 
to  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  is  found  throughout  Great 
Britain,  though  less  abundant  in  Scotland  th^n  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  ^  where,  however,  it  seems  to  be 
but  locally  and  sparingly  distributed.  It  is  one  of  the  latest 
migrants  to  arrive,  and  seldom  reaches  the  British  Islands  till  the 
latter  part  of  May,  when  it  may  be  seen,  a  small  dust-coloured 
bird,  sitting  on  the  posts  or  railings  of  gardens  and  fidds,  ever 
and  anon  springing  into  the  air,  seizing  with  an  audible  snap 
of  its  bill  some  passing  insect  as  it  flies,  and  returning  to  the  spot 
it  has  quitted,  or  taking  up  some  similar  station  to  keep  watch  as 
before.  It  has  no  song,  but  merely  a  plaintive  or  peevish  call- 
note,  uttered  from  time  to  time  with  a  jerking  gesture  of  the 
wings  and  tail.  It  makes  a  neat  nest,  built  among  the  small  twigs 
which  spioiii  from  the  bole  of  a  large  tree,  fixed  in  the  branches 
of  some  plant  trained  against  a  wall,  or  placed  in  any  hole  of 
the  wall  itself  that  may  be  left  by  the  falling  of  a  brick  or  stone. 
The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  of  a  pale  greenish-blue, 
dosdy  blotched  or  freckled  with  rust-colour.  Silent  and  incon- 
spicuous as  isTthis  bird,  its  constant  pursuit  of  flies  in  the  dosest 
vidm'ty  of  houses  makes  it  a  familiar  object  to  almost  everybody. 
A  second  British  spedes  is  the  pied  flycatcher  (M,  airicapiUa), 
a  much  rarer  bird,  and  in  England  not  often  seen  except  in  the 
hilly  country  extending  from  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  to  Cumber- 
land, and  more  numerous  in  the  Lake  District  than  elsewhere. 
It  is  not  common  in  Scotland,  and  has  only  once  been  observed 
in  Ireland.  More  of  a  woodland  bird  than  the  former,  the 
brightly-contrasted  black  and  white  plumage  of  the  cock, 
together  with  his  agreeable  song,  readily  attracts  attention 
where  it  occurs.  It  is  a  summer  visitant  to  all  western  Europe, 
but  farther  eastward  its  place  is  taken  by  a  nearly  allied  spedes 
(M.  coUaris)  in  which  the  white  of  the  throat  and  breast  extends 
like  a  collar  round  the  neck.  A  fourth  European  q)edes  (if. 
parva),  distinguished  by  its  very  small  size  and  red  breast,  has 
also  strayed  some  three  or  four  times  to  the  extreme  south-west 
of  England.  This  last  bdongs  to  a  group  of  more  eastern  range, 
which  has  recdved  generic  recognition  under  the  name  of  Eryikro* 
sterna,  and  it  has  several  relations  in  Asia  and  particularly  in 
India,  while  the  allies  of  the  pied  flycatchers  (Ficedula  of  Brisson) 
are  chiefly  of  African  origin,  and  those  of  the  grey  or  spotted 
flycatcher  .{Muscicapa  proper')  are  common  to  the  two  con- 
tinents. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  groups  of  Muscicapidae  is  that 
known  as  the  paradise  flycatchers,  forming  the  genus  Tchiirea  of 
Lesson.  In  nearly  all  the  species  the  males  are  distinguished  by 
the  growth  of  exceedingly  long  feathers  in  their  tail,  and  by  their 
putting  on,  for  some  part  of  the  year  at  least,  a  plumage  generally 
white,  but  alm<»t  always  quite  different  from  that  worn  by  the 
females,  which  is  of  a  more  or  less  deep  chestnut  or  bay  colour, 
though  in  both  sexes  the  crown  is  of  a  glossy  sted-blue.  They  are 
found  pretty  well  throughout  Africa  and  tropical  Asia  to  Japan, 
and  seem  to  affect  the  deep  shade  of  forests  rather  than  the  <^n 
country.  The  best-known  spedes  is  perhaps  the  Indian  7*. 
paradisi;  but  the  Chinese  T.  incii,  and  the  Japanese  T.  priitceps, 
from  being  very  commonly  represented  by  the  artists  of  those 
nations  on  screens,  fans  and  the  like,  are  hardly  less  so;  and  the 
cock  of  the  last  named,  with  his  bill  of  a  pale  greenish-blue  and 

^  Of  the  30  genera  or  subgenera  which  Swainson  included  in  hb 
Natural  Arrangement  and  Rtlations  of  the  Family  of  FlycaUkers 
(published  in  1838),  at  least  19  do  not  belong  to  the  Muscicapidae  9X. 
ail.  and  one  of  them,  Todus,  not  even  to  the  order  Passeres.  It  ia 
perhaps  impossible  to  name  any  ornithological  work  whose  substance 
so  fully  belies  its  title  as  docs  this  treatise.  Swainson  wrote  it  filled 
with  faith  in  the  so-called  "  Quinary  System  " — that  fanciful  theory, 
invented  by  W.  S.  Macleay,  which  misled  and  kept  back  so  many  01 
the  best  English  zoologists  of  his  generation  from  the  truth,*— and, 
unconsciously  swayed  by  his  bias,  his  judgment  was  warped  to  fift 
his  hypothesis. 

*  By  some  writers  this  section  is  distinguished  as  Butaiis  of 
but  to  do  ao  seems  contrary  to  rule. 
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Cya  lUTTounded  by  bare  >kiB  of  the  ume  colour — thoosh  thtae 
tie  chanctcn  prntMcd  io  tome  decree  by  all  Ibe  ipedo — 

wbicb  ii  peculiar  to  Ibe  iilindi  ol  Mauritiui  lod  Rtunwn. 
■ppeiii  10  be  the  onlyipedeiia  nhicIilheouLwtrd  dillercnccel 
Qu  Kies  ii  but  lUgbt.  In  T.  canina  et  the  SeycbcUu,  Ihe  (dull 
rule  Ei  wholly  black,  aad  his  middle  imil-feithen  iie  not  only 
very  long  bat  very  broad  Id  T.  mutala  ol  hlidagucar,  ume 
ol  the  mkka  are  found  io  a  blackish  pLun;a£e,  though  with  the 
eloogaird  mi  " 


le  body,  1 


actually  dimorphic,  or  wt 

of  the  other,  i>  at  preacnt  undctermioed      Some 

tpedes.  of  which  many  have  been  described,  aeem  alwayt  to 

retain  the  tuloui  plumage,  but  the  loog  tail-leathen  terve  to 

A  fe*  other  groups  are  diitliiyuLihcd  by  the  brilliarit  blue  they 
eihiWt,  u  Uyiapa  avirta,  and  others  as  WdmkAo  (ot  Arsei) 
(*TFj(ni«i>by  theirgoldenyello*.  The  A  ullcalian  forma  assigned 
to  the  Stiucicapidit  are  very  varied.  Siiiua  iRfuula  has  tome 
of  the  habits  of  a  water-waglail  (MsUiciiia).  and  henn  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "  dishwasher,"  bestowed  in  many  parts  of 
England  on  iu  analogue,  and  the  many  Ipedes  of  Skipidara 
or  fantailed  flycatchers,  which  occur  in  various  pans  of  the 
AuslraliaJ^  Re^n,  have  manners  still  more  ungular — turning 
over  In  the  air,  it  is  said,  likea  tumbler  pigeon,  ailheycaichtheii 
prey;  but  conceming  the  mode  of  life  oC  the  majorily  of  the 
Uivikapiiai,  and  especially  of  the  aumerous  Afeican  forms, 
hardly  anything  is  linown.  (A.  N.) 

PLTOARE-CARLfiH,  EHIUE  (1S07-1S91),  Swedish  novelist, 
was  bom  in  SlrOmsIad  on  the  Sth  of  August  1807.  Her  father, 
Rutgei  Smith,  was  a  retired  sea-captain  who  had  settled  down 
as  a  tmall  merchaol,  and  the  often  accompanied  him  on  the 
voyages  he  made  along  the  coast.  She  married  In  1B17  a  doctor 
named  Aiel  Flygaie,  and  went  with  hinl  to  live  in  the  province 
of  SmilatuL  Aiter  his  death  in  iSjjthenturnedtoheToIdhome 
and  published  in  1S3S  her  bM  novel.  Waldcmai  Klein.  In  the 
neit  year  ahe  removed  10  Stockholm,  and  married,  in  1S41,  the 
futitt  and  poet,  Joban  Gatatiet  Culin  (igt4-iS75).  Hei  house 
became  a  meeting-place  (or  Stockholm  men  of  letters,  and  for 
Ihe  next  twelve  yeait  the  produced  one  or  two  ttovels  annually. 
The  premature  death  of  her  son  Edvaid  Flygare  (1819-185]), 
who  bad  already  published  three  books,  showing  great  promise, 
was  followed  by  sii  yesis  of  silence,  after  which  she  resumed  ber 
writing  until  1884.  The  moat  famous  of  ber  tales  are  &ien  pi 
TaltUn  (184";  Eng.  traaa.  Tke  Rta  ef  Tlildin.  1*41); 
Eailinien  pi  JniaHHeiiUltil  (1S46;  Eog.  Inns.  Tki  Hermit, 
4  vols.,  i8sj);  and  EU  KIpema'ulna  ^  ilHrgSnlin  (i8S9,  "< 
Utnlar^i  Houit  ait  On  Cliffi).  Fru  Carl«n  published  in  1878 
Ifiiim  0/  mmla  ftrJaUarl^  iS4i>-ia6a,  and  In  i&Bt-iBSS 
three  volumes  oi  EfUrikent  fiAn  e»  So-  Irinfi  jBrfattarbtaa, 
contaiidag  h«  last  tales.  She  died  at  Stockholm  on  Ihe  sih  of 
February  1S91.  Her  daughter,  Rosa  CarKo  (iBjft-iSSj),  was 
also  a  popular  novelist. 

EmQie  Flyeue-CarMn't  novda  wen  collected  in  tbtrty-one 
voluiaes  (^ocEholm,  t869'l87S). 

rLTIHa  BUTTHBSS,  In  architscttire.  the  tenn  ipven  to  a 
structural  feature  employed  U  trananlt  the  thrust  of  a  vault 
acroM  an  iniemning  space,  lucfa  as  an  aisle,  chapel  or  cloister, 
to  s  buttress  buUl  oulside  the  latter.  This  was  done  by  throwing 
1  semi-arch  across  to  Ibe  vertical  buitresa.  Though  employed 
by  the  Romans  and  in  early  Romanesque  work,  it  was  generally 
masked  by  other  construclioiu  or  hidden  imder  a  roof,  but  in 
the  nth  century  It  was  recognized  as  rational  construction  and 

the  cathedrals  of  Chartres.  Le  Mans,  Faria.  Besuvais,  Reims, 
Jkc  Sometimes,  owing  to  the  great  bdght  of  Ihe  vaults.  Iwo 
'    "'  e  thrown  one  above  tbe  other,  and  there  are 


where  tl 


thrust  than  If  attached  ic 


bultresaes  aa  at  Lincoln  and  WestminsUr  Abbey  were  built 
(the  thrust.    AH  vertical 

give  them  greater  power  ol  resistance. 

PLTUIfl  COLUMH.  in  mihiary  organisation,  an  independent 
corps  of  troops  usually  composed  of  all  arms,  to  which  a  particular 
task  is  assigned.  It  is  almost  always  composed  in  the  rouc^  of 
operations,  out  of  the  troops  Inmiediately  available.  Mobilily 
being  ila  rsim  d'fire,  a  flying  column  is  when  possible  composed 
of  picked  men  and  horses  accampanicd  with  the  barest  minimum 
of  baggage.  The  term  Is  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  applied 
tolorceaundetthetltengthofabrigade.  The"  mobilecolumns  " 
employed  by  the  British  In  the  South  African  Wat  of  1899-1901, 
were  usually  of  tbe  ttitngth  of  two  baitalions  of  infantry,  a 
battery  of  aitiUeiy,  and  a  tqnadroD  ot  cavalry — almost  exactly 
half  tlut  of  a  mixed  brigade.  Flying  columns  are  tnostly  used  in 
savage  or  guerrilla  wufaie. 

"  FLTIHO  IIUniHIIAX."  aqiecire-thip  popularly  believed  to 
haunt  the  waters  around  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tbe  legend 
has  levcial  valiants,  but  the  commonest  is  thai  which  declares 
that  tbe  captain  of  the  vessel,  Vanderdecken,  was  condemned  for 
his  blaspheiny  to  tail  round  the  cape  for  evti,  unable  to  "  make  " 
a  port.  In  the  Dutch  vetuin  the  skippdr  is  tke  ghost  of  the  Dutch 
seaman  Van  Straalen.  Tbe  appcataoce  of  tbe  "  Flying  Dutch' 
man  "iscotutderedbysailoTsaaomiiKnisafdisaitet.  The  German 
legendmakesoneHerr  Von  Falkenberg  the  beio,  and  alleges  that 
he  is  condemned  10  aaH  fbt  erct  annmd  the  North  Sea,  on  a  ship 
without  helm  ol  tuanman,  playing  at  dice  for  his  soul  with 
the  deviL  Sit  Wallet  Scott  says  Ibe  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  was 
orighially  a  vessel  laden  with  bullion.  A  murder  was  committed 
on  board,  and  thereafter  tbe  plague  broke  out  among  the  new, 
which  daed  all  porta  to  the  ill-fated  craft.  The  legend  has  been 
used  by  Wagner  m  hit  opera  Dtr  JUcctmlt  BeUHnia. 

FLTINO-PUB,  tbe  name  given  to  two  diSerenl  kinds  ol  fish, 
Theone(I>iK()^^fenu)belongt  Id  Ibe  gurnard  family  (rriffrifjf), 
and  is  more  properly  called  flying  gurnard;  tbe  other  (£iKscf  w) 
has  been  called  flying  belting,  tbnigh  more  neatly  allied  to  the 
gar-pike  than  to  the  bentng.  Some  other  fishes  with  long 
pectoral  fins  [Plermt)  have  beui  staled  Io  be  able  to  ty.  but  this 
hat  been  proved  to  be  Incorrect. 

The  flying  gurnards  are  much  lat  Dumaoui  than  Ihe  Emtixfi 
with  re^rd  to  indivldualt  ts  well  as  tpedes,  there  being  only 
three  or  four  ipedes  known  of  the  former,  whilst  more  than  fifty 
have  been  described  of  the  latter,  which,  betidet,  ste  found  in 
aumemua  thoals  ol  thousanda.    The  DaclyhpUri  may  be  readily 


Flo.  \.—Dail]hpltna  mliliiai. 


distlngulthed  by  a  large  bony  head  aimed  with  tpines,  hard 
keeled  scales,  Iwo  dotial  Snt,  &c  Tbe  EiKurti  have  thin, 
deciduous  scales,  only  one  dorsal  fin,  and  the  ventralt  placed 
far  backwards,  below  tbe  middle  of  the  body;  tome  have  long 
barbels  at  the  chin.  In  both  kinds  the  pectoral  fins  are  greatly 
prolonged  and  enlarged,  modified  into  an  organ  of  flight,  and  In 
many  spedes  of  EnKtdm  the  ventral  fins  are  similarly  enlarged, 
and  evidently  assist  In  the  aerial  evohitiorv  of  these  fisbet. 
Flying-fLshcs  are  found  In  the  tropical  and  subtropical  seas  only, 
and  it  il  a  singular  lad  that  Ihe  geographical  distribution  of  Ihe 
two  kinds  is  neatly  identical.    Flying-fish  art  more  frcqucntlv 
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observed  ia  rcngli  Weather  and  in  i  diitaibed  M>  than  dmiu) 
calms;  they  dut  out  of  \ht  filter  whea  pnnucd  by  ibdt 
eneiBiei  oc  frightcDCd  by  an  appioaching  vcaiel,  but  (nquently 
alu  without  any  appvent  cb.iik»  aa  la  alio  obaerved  in  many 
other  £sbe>;  and  they  rise  without  regard  lo  the  direction  of 

any  motion,  txapt  an  occasional  vibmtioa  amed  by  the  air 
whenever  the  auilace  of  the  ning  Is  paialld  with  the  curtut  of 
the  wind.  Their  flight  ia  rapid,  greatly  exceeding  that  of  a  ihip 
going  lom.  aii  bout,  but  graduaDydecreaBng  in  velocity  and  not 
eitending  beyond  a  distance  of  soo  ft.  Generally  it  ii  longer 
■ben  the  £>hes  fly  against,  than  Tritb  or  at  an  angle  to,  the  wind. 
Any  vertical  or  horizoDtal  deviation  fnm  a  itraight  line  ia  not 
Oiued  at  the  will  of  tbe  fish,  but  by  conEOU  ol  the  lir;  Clins  they 


Fie.  a.— fieomtJi 


retain  b  boriiontally  Rraight  course  when  flying  with  or  agiliut 
Ibe  wind,  but  are  carried  towards  the  light  oi  left  whenever  the 
direction  of  tbe  wind  i>  at  an  angle  with  that  of  thdi  flight. 
However,  it  «ometimei  happens  that  .the  flab  dttriag  Itt  flight 
immeisea  ita  caudal  £n  in  the  water,  and  by  a  stroke  of  itt  tail 
lurnslowardiihe  rightorleft.  tn  a  calm  the  line  of  theb  flight  ia 
always  alu  vertically  straight  or  rather  parabolic,  like  the  course 
of  a  projectile,  but  it  may  become  undulated  In  a  rough  sea, 
when  Ihey  are  flying  against  the  course  of  the  waves;  Ihey  then 
frequently  overtop  each  wave,  being  carried  over  it  by  the 
pressure  of  tbe  disturbed  air.  Flying-flih  often  fall  on  boonl  of 
vessels,  but  this  never  happens  during  a  calm  or  from  the  lee  aide, 
but  duringabreeie  only  and  From  the  weather  side.  In  day  time 
they  avoid  a  chip,  flying  away  from  II,  but  during  the  night 
when  they  are  unable  to  see,-  they  frequently  fly  againit  the 
weather  board,  Kheie  they  are  caught  by  the  current  of  the  air, 
and  carried  upwards  to  a  height  of  »  ft-  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  whilst  under  otdinaiy  dirunatanca  they  keep  doic  to  iL 
All  these  observations  point  dearly  to  the  fact  that  any  deflection 

to  voluntary  action  on  tbe  put  of  (he  fish. 

A  little  Malacoplerygian  fiah  about  4  In.  long  has  ttcently  been 
discovered  In  West  Africa  which  hai  the  hablta  of  a  frcsh-wstcr 
flyiog-Gsh.  It  baa  been  named  i'snJafsii  iiicUaU.  It  hai  very 
large  pectoral  flns  with  a  remarkable  muscular  process  attached 

Congo  region,  and  has  been  caught  in  its  flight  above  the  water 
fa  a  butterfly-net. 

FLTtm-FOX,  or,  more  correctly,  Fox-Bat.  The  Gnt  name 
is  applied  by  Europeans  in  India  to  the  fruit-eating  bats  of  the 
genua  Plaepia.  which  contains  mote  than  hall  the  family 
{PUfopUat).  This  genus  Is  confined  to  the  trofHcal  regions  of  the 


Easlen 


species,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  occur  in  the  islands 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  flying-toies  are  the  largest  of 
the  bats,  the  kalong  ol  Java  {Pltnpia  tduUi)  measuring  about 
a  foot  in  length,  and  having  an  expanse  of  ving-metnbrane 
measuring  5  fU  across.  Flying.foiea  are  gregarious,  nocturnal 
bats,  suspending  themselves  during  the  day  head-downwarda 
by  thousands  from  the  branches  of  trees,  where  with  their  wings 
gathered  about  them,  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  huge 
shrivelled-up  leaves  or  to  dusters  of  some  peculiar  fruit.  In 
Hatchian,  according  to  Wallace,  they  suspend  themselves  chiefly 
from  the  branchrs  of  dead  trees,  where  they  are  easily  caught 
or  knocked  down  by  sticks,  the  natives  carrying  them  home  in 
baskctlula.  Tbey  are  Iben  cooked  with  abundance  of  spices, 
and  "  uc  really  ve^r  good  ottlng,  snmethii^g  like  hare."  Towards 


cveninc  tboe  bat*  b««ir  tbonsetvc*,  md  By  off  la  ""r*"'— 
to  tlM  vflbge  planutioBi,  where  tbey  feed  on  all  kinds  of  [niit, 
and  *o  numetous  and  vtradous  ue  tbe]^lbu  no  fuden  cnp 

bo  much  chance  of  being  galhued  which  ia  not  q>edally  pco- 
tected  from  thehr  attacks.  The  flying-loi  of  India  l^icnprnt 
mtdiHs)  £s  a  ■"■^^"  spedes,  but  is  found  in  great  numbers 
wherever  fruit  is  to  be  had  in  the  Indian  peninsula. 

rLTIMO-KiniBBEL,  propetly  tbe  luzne  of  lucb  DKinben  of 
the  squirrel-fconp  of  rodent  mammals  at  have  ■  parachnte-Eke 
eipanilon  of  tbe  skin  of  tbe  flanks,  with  attachmenta  to  the 
limbs,  by  meant  of  which  they  are  able  to  take  long  flying-kapi 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  parachute  is  supported  by  a  cattilage 
attached  to  the  wrist  or  carpus;  in  addition  to  the  lateral 
membrane,  there  ia  a  narrow  one  from  the  cheek  along  ilie  Inwt 
of  each  shoulder  to  the  wrist,  and  in  the  larger  qjecies  a  third 
(interlemonl]  connecting  the  hind-limbs  with  the  base  of  the  long 


UiL  01  the 
the  larger  and  Siinra- 
pUrui  the  smaller  spedes. 
The  two  dlSet  b  certain 


Pkramyi  inchidea 


I   the   greater   d 


■elop- 


parachutc,  eqiecially  the 

which  in  the  Utter  Is 
almost  absent.  In  Fltrt- 
xiy>  the  tail  is  cylindrical 


jpltnu  It  it 

broad,  flat  and  laterally 
eipanded,  so  as  to  com- 
pensate for  the  absence 
of  the  Interfemoral  mem- 
brane by  acting  as  a 
supplementary    part- 


although  they  are  even 
more  beautifully  col- 
oured.       Their      habita, 


uid    are    tlierefore    less 

often  teen.  The  Indian  flying-tquirrel  {,P  oro/)  leapt  with  iu 
parachute  extended  from  the  higher  branches  of  a  tree,  aad 
descends  flrst  directly  and  then  more  and  more  obhquely,  antil 
the  flight,  gradually  becoming  slower,  atiumea  a  horisonlal 
direction,  and  finally  terminates  In  an  ascent  to  the  branch  or 
trunk  of  the  tree  Lo  which  it  was  directed.  The  presence  of  these 
rodentl  at  night  is  made  known  by  Ibeir  screaming  erica.  Sdno- 
plcnu  is  represented  by  S.  mlnidla  in  eastern  Europe  and 
northtm  Asia,  and  by  a  second  qieda  in  North  America,  but  the 
other  species  of  this  genus  and  all  those  of  Ptertrmyt  are  Ittdo- 
Malayao.  A  third  genus,  EypOaunu,  typified  by  a  very  large, 
long-haired,  dark-grey  spedes  from  the  mountains  to  the  IKirth- 


lofK. 


,ir(a 


iifmmi 


the  squirrel-fa  Riily  by  its  (all-crowned  rnolar  teeth.  It  bat  a 
— '  length  of  37  in.,  of  whicb  11  are  taken  up  by  Ibe  lalL 

Africa  the  name  of  flying-squirrel  is  applied  to  tbe  membei* 

provided  with  a  parachute.  Since,  however,  this  paradiute  ia 
.bseat  in  some  members  of  the  family,  the  most  distinctive 
haracter  is  the  pretence  of  a  double  row  of  spiny  scales  on  the 
inder  surface  of  the  tail,  which  apparently  aid  In  climbing. 
The  flying  spedea  are  also  distinguished  from  ordinaiy  Bying- 
squirrels  by  the  drcumstance  that  the  additional  bone  serving 
lor  the  snpport  ol  tlie  fore  part  of  tbe  Sying-memfanne  tjtet 
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bom  the  elbow-Joint  iostead  of  from  the  writt.  The  famfly  is 
represented  by  two  flying  genent,  AiumOitmu  and  Hiurus\  the 
latter  containing  only  one  very  minute  spedes  (shown  in  the  cut) 
cfaaracteri^Md  by  its  small  ears  and  elongated  taiL  Most  of  the 
spedes  are  West  African.  In  habits  these  rodents  appear  to  be 
very  similar  to  the  true  flying-squirrels.  The  spedes  without  a 
parachute  constitutes  the  genus  ZtnkercOa,  and  looks  very  fihe 
an  ord&iary  squirrel  (see  Rooeiitu). 

In  Australia  and  Papua  the  name  flying-squirrel  is  applied 
to  such  marsupials  as  are  provided  with  parachutes;  animals 
which  naturalisu  prefer  to  designate  flying-phalangers  (see 
Massupzalza).  (RX.*) 

PLTSCHf  in  geology,  a  remarkable  formation,  composed 
mainly  of  sandstones,  soft  marls  and  sandy  shales  found  extending 
from  S.W.  SwitJterland  eastward  along  the  northern  Alpine  zone 
to  the  Vienna  basin,  whence  it  may  be  followed  round  the 
northern  flanks  of  the  Carpathians  into  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
It  is  represented  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Apennines,  the  Caucasus 
and  extends  into  Asia;  similar  fiysch-like  deposits  are  related 
to  the  Himabyas  as  the  European  formations  are  to  the  Alps. 
The  Flysch  is  not  of  the  same  age  in  every  place;  thus  in  the 
Western  parts  of  Switzerland  the  oldest  portions  probably  bdong 
to  the  Eocene  period,  but  the  prindpal  development  is  of 
Oligocene  age;  as  it  is  traced  eastward  we  find  in  the  east  Alps 
that  it  descends  into  the  upper  Cretaceous,  and  in  the  Vienna 
region  and  the  Carpathians  it  contains  intercalations  which  dearly 
indicate  a  lower  Cretaceous  horizon  for  the  lower  parts.  It 
appears  indeed  that  this  type  of  formation  was  in  progress  of 
deposition  at  one  point  or  another  in  the  regions  enumerated 
above  from  Jurassic  to  late  Tertiary  times.  The  absence  of 
fontis  from  enormous  thicknesses  of  Flysch  makes  the  correlation 
with  other  formations  difficult;  often  the  only  indications 
of  organisms  are  the  abundant  markings  supposed  to  represent 
Algae  (Chondrites,  &c.);  which  have  given  rise  to  the  term 
"  Hiero^yphic-sandstone."  The  most  noteworthy  exceptions 
are  perhaps  the  Oligocene  fish-bed  of  Glarus,  the  Eo^e  nummu- 
litic  beds  in  Calabria,  and  the  Aptyckus  beds  of  Waidhofen. 
Local  phases  of  the  Flysch  have  received  spedal  names;  it  is 
the  "  Vienna  "  or  '*  Carpathian  "  sandstone  of  those  regions; 
the  "  madgno  "  (a  soft  sandstone  with  calcareous  cement)  of 
the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines;  the  "  scagliose  "  (scaly  days) 
and  **^  alberese  "  (limestones)  of  the  same  places  are  portions  of 
this  formation.  The  ^m  de  Mentonj  the  gris  d^Annot  id  the 
Basses  Alps,  and  the  gris  d'Embrun  of  ChaHlot  appear  in  Switzer- 
land as  the  gris  de  Taveyannaz,  At  several  places  the  upper 
layers  of  the  Flysch  are  iron-stained,  as  in  the  region  of  L6man 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Dent  du  Midi;  it  is  then  styled  the  "  Red- 
Flysch."  Lenticular  intercalations  of  gabbro,  diabase,  &c,  occur 
In  the  Flysch  in  Calabria  on  the  Pyrenees.  Large  exotic  blocks  of 
granite,  gneiss  and  other  crystalline  rocks  in  coarse  conglomerates 
are  found  near  Vienna,  near  Sonthofen  in  Bavaria,  near  Lake  Thun 
(Wild  Flysch)  and  at  other  points,  which  have  been  variously 
regarded  as  indications  of  glaciation  or  of  coastal  conditions. 

FOSa  (pronounced  Pduftcha)^  a  town  of  Bosnia,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Drina  and  Cehotina  rivers,  and  encircled 
by  wooded  mountains.  Pop.  ( 1 895)  4217.  The  town  is  the  head- 
quarters of  a  thriving  industry  in  silver  filigree-work  and  inlaid 
weapons,  for  which  it  was  famous.  With  its  territories  endosed 
by  the  frontiers  of  Montenegro  and  Novi  Bazar,  FoSa,  then 
known  as  Ckoduif  was  the  scene  of  almost  incessant  border 
warfare  during  the  middle  ages.  No  monuments  of  this  period 
are  left  except  the  Bogomil  cemeteries,  and  the  beautiful  mosques, 
which  are  the  most  andent  in  Bosnia.  The  three  adjoining 
towns  of  Fo6a,  GoraMa  and  Ustikolina  were  trading-stations 
of  the  Ragusans  in  the  14th  century,  if  not  earlier.  In  the  j6tb 
century,  Benedetto  Ramberti,  ambassador  from  Venice  to  the 
Porte,  described  the  town,  in  his  Libri  Tre  delle  Cose  dei  Turcki, 
as  CotMa, "  a  large  settlement,  with  good  houses  in  Turkish  style, 
and  many  shops  and  merchants,  llere  dwells  the  governor  of 
Herzegovina,  whose  authority  extends  over  the  whole  of  Servia. 
Through  this  place  all  goods  must  pass,  both  going  and  returning, 
between  Ragusa  and  Constantinople." 


F0CHABBB8,  t  Inirgii  of  baraiiy-ftnd^  village  of  Elginshire, 
Scotland^  Pop.  (xgox)  981.  It  is  deli|^tfully  situated  on  the 
Spey,  about  9  m.  E.  by  S.  of  El^n,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of 
the  Highland  raflway  connecting  at  Orbliston  Junction  with  the 
main  line  from  El^  to  Kdth.  The  town  was  rebuilt  in  its 
present  situation  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  when  its  earlier 
site  was  required  for  alterations  in  the  grounds  of  Gordon  Castle, 
in  which  the  old  town  cross  still  stands..  The  streets  all  lead  at 
right  angles  to  the  central  square,  where  fairs  and  markets  are 
held.  Tlie  public  buildings  indude  a  library  and  reading-room, 
the  oouEt-house  and  the  MUne  school,  named  after  Alexander 
^fln«»j  who  endowed  it  with  a  legacy  of  £30,000.  Adjoining  the 
town,  surrounded  by  a  park  containing  many  magnificent  old 
trees,  stands  Gordon  Castle,  the  chief  seat  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon,  erected  in  the  i8th  century.  The  anti 
quary  George  Chalmers  (1742-1825)  and  the  composer  Wiiliaio 
Mardiall  (1748-1833)  were  natives  of  the  burgh. 

FOCSHANI  (Rumanian  Poc^ani,  sometimes  incorrectly  written 
Pokskani  or  Pokshan),  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Putna, 
Rumania;  on  the  river  Mflcov,  which  formed  the  andent  frontier 
of  the  former  prindpalities  oif  Moldavia  and  Walachia.  Pop. 
(1900)  23,783;  of  whom  6000  were  Jews.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  prefecture,  schools,  synagogues,  and  many  churches, 
induding  those  of  the  Armenians  and  Protestants.  Focshani 
is  a  commerdal  centre  of  some  importance,  the  chief  industries 
being  oUand  soap  manufacture  and  tannery.  A  large  wine  trade 
is  also  carriedon,  and  com  is  shipped  in  lifters  to  Galatz.  The 
annual  fair  b  hdd  on  the  39th  of  ApriL  Government  explora- 
tions in  the  vidnity  of  this  town  show  it  to  be  rich  in  minerals, 
such  as  hon,  copper,  coal  and  petroleum.  The  line  Focshani- 
Galatz  is  covered  by  a  very  strong  line  of  fortifications,  known 
as  the  Sereth  Line.  A  congress  between  Russian  and  Turkish 
diplomatists  was  hdd  near  the  town  in  2772.  In  the  ndghbour- 
h(X)d  the  Turks  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  Austrians  and 
Russians  in  1789. 

FOCUS  (Latin  for  "  hearth  "  or  "  fireplace  "),  a  point  at  which 
converging  rays  meet,  toward  which  they  are  directed,  or  from 
which  diverging  rays  are  directed;  in  the  latter  case  called 
the  virtual  focus  (see  Microscope;  Telescope;  Lens).  In 
geometry  the  word  is  used  to  denote  certain  points  (see 
Geometsy;  Conic  Section;  and  Pekspeciive). 

FOO,  the  name  given  to  any  distribution  of  solid  or  liquid 
partides  in  the  surface  layers  of  the  atmosphere  which  renders 
surrounding  objects  notably  indistinct  or  altogether  invisible 
according  to  thdr  <&tance.  In  its  roore  intense  forms  it  hinders 
and  ddays  travellers  of  all  kinds,  by  sea  or  land,  by  railway,  road 
or  river,  or  by  the  mountain  path.  It  is  sometimes  so  thick  as 
to  paralyse  traffic  altogether.  According  to  the  New  English 
Dictionary  the  word  "  appears  to  be  "  a  back  formation  from 
the  adjective  "  foggy,"  a  derivative  of  "  fog  "  used  with  its  old 
meaning  of  aftermath  or  coarse  grass,  or,  in  the  north  of  Britain, 
of  "moss."  Such  a  formation  would  he  reasonable,  because 
wreaths  of  fog  in  the  atmospheric  sense  are  spedally  character- 
istic of  meadows  and  marshes  where  fog,  in  the  more  andent 
sense,  grows. 

Two  other  wordSj  misi  and  A<zt0,  are  also  in  common  use  with 
reference  to  the  deterioration  of  transparency  of  the  surface 
layers  of  the  atmosphere  caused  by  solid  or  liquid  particles,  and 
in  ordinary  literature  the  three  words  are  used  almost  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  writer.  It  seems  possible  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  mist  and  haze  that  would  be  fairly  well  supported  by 
usage.  Mist  may  be  defined  as  a  dbud  of  water  particles  at  the 
surface  of  land  or  sea,  and  would  only  ocair  when  the  air  is  nearly 
or  actually  saturated,  that  is,  when  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
between  the  readhigs  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulbs;  the  word  haze, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  reserved  for  the  obscuration  of  the 
surface  layers  of  the  atmosphere  when  the  air  is  dry. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  quote  instances  in.  wUch  even  this 
distinction  is  disregarded  in  practice.  Indeed,  the  telegraphic 
code  of  the  Britbh  Meteorological  Office  uses  the  same  figure  for 
mist  and  haze,  and  formerly  the  Beaufort  weather  notation  bad 
no. separate  letter  for  haze  (now  indicated  by .s),  though  It 
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distlngiiished  between 
^fog,  and  m,  mist.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that 
these  practices  may 
arise,  not  from  confu- 
sion of  idea,  but  from 
economy  of  symbol^ 
when  the  meaning  can 
be  made  out  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  asso- 
ciated observations.. 

As  regards  the  dis- 
tinction between  mist 
and  fog,  careful  con- 
sideration of  a  number 

of  examples  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  word  "  fog  *'  is 
used  to  indicate  not  so  much  the  origin  or  meteorological 
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Objects     Indistinct,    but 
traffic  by  rail  or  road 

Traffic  by  rail  requires 
additioDal  caution 

Traffic  bv  rail  or  rood 
impeded 

Traffic  by  rail  .or  road 

iznDcdttl 
Traffic  by  rail  or  road 

totally  disorganized 

« 

Horixon  invisible,  but 
lights  and  hmdmarks 
visible    at    working 
distances 
Lights,  passing  vessels 

ally  indistinct  under 
a  mile.    Fog  signals 
aresounded 

Ships*  lights  add  vessds 
invisible  at  i  mile  or 
less 

Objects    indistinct,    but 

dittonal     cautioo     re* 
quired 

Kavigatidik  fospended 

nature  of  the  obscurity  as  its  effect  upon  traffic  and  travellers 
whether  on  land  or  sea.  It  is,  generally  q>eaking,  "in  a 
fog  "  that  a  traveller  loses  himself,  and  indeed  the  phrase 
has  become  proverbial  in  that  sense.  A  "  fog-bell "  or  "  fog- 
horn "  is  sounded  when  the  atmosphere  is  so  thick  that  the  aid  of 
sound  is  required  for  navigation.  A  vessel  is  "  fog-logged  ** 
or  "  fog-bound  "  when  it  is  stopped  or  detained  on  account  of 
thick  atmosphere.  A  "fog-sipud"  is  employed  on  railways 
when  the  ordinary  sipials  are  obliterated  within  working 
distances.  A  "  fog-bow  "  is  the  accompaniment  of  conditions 
when  a  mountain  traveller  is  apt  to  lose  his  way. 

These  words  are  used  quite. irrespective  of  the  natufe  of  the 
cloud  which  interferes  with  effective  vision  and  necessiutes  the 
special  provision;  the  word  "  mist "  is  seldom  used  in  similar 
connexion.  We  may  thus  define  a  fog  as  a  surface  cloud  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  cause  hindrance  to  traffic^  It  will  be  a  ikick  mist 
if  the  cloud  consists  of  water  particles,  a  ikick  kau  if  it  consists 
of  smoke  or  dust  particles  which  would  be  persistent  even  in  a 
dry  atmosphere. 

It  is  probable  that  sailors  would  be  inclined  to  restrict  the  use 
of  the  word  to  the  surface  clouds  met  with  in  comparatively  calm 
weather,  and  that  the  obscurity  of  the  atmosphere 
when  it  is  blowing  hard  and  perhaps  raining  hard 
as  well  should  be  indicated  by  the  terms  "  thick 
weather"  or  "very  thick  weather"  and  not  by 
"  fog  ";  but  the  term  "  fog  "  would  be  quite  correctly 
used  on  such  occasions  from  the  point  of  view  of 
cautious  navigation.  If  cloud,  drizzling  rain,  or 
heavy  rain  cause  such  obscurity  that  passing  ships 
are  not  visible  within  working  distances  the  sound- 
ing of  a  fog-horn  becomes  a  duty. 

The  number  of  occasions  upon  which  fog  and 
mist  may  be  noted  as  occurring  with  winds  of  different  strengths 
may  be  exemplified  by  the  following  results  of  thirty  years  for 
St  Mary's,  Sdlly  Isles,  where  the  observations  have  always 
been  made  by  men  of  nautical  e:q>erience. 


a  doud  of  minute  water  globules,  of  no  great  vertical  >hirttM>«!K^ 
which  disperses  the  sunlight  by  repeated  reflection  but  is  fully 
translucent.  In  dust-storms  and  sand-storms  dark  or  coloured 
fog  clouds  are  produced  such  as  those  which  are  met  with  in  the- 
Harmattan  winds  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  In  large  towns 
the  fog  cloud  is  darkened  and  intoisified  by  smoke,  and  in  some 
cases  may  be  regarded  as  due  entirely  to  the  smoke. 

The  physical  processes  which  produce  fogs  of  water  particles 
are  complicated  and  difficult  to  unravel  We  have  to  account 
for  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  doud  at  the  earth's 
surface;  and  the  process  of  doud-fotmation  which  is  probably 
most  usual  in  nature,  namdy,  the  cooling  of  air  by  rarcfractioB 
due  to  the  reduction  of  pressure  on  ascent,  cannot  be  invoked, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  fogs  forming  the  doud-caps  of  hills, 
which  are  perhaps  not  fairly  induded.  We  have  to  fall  back  upon 
the  only  other  process  hitherto  recognized  as  causing  doody 
condensation  in  the  atmosphere,  that  is  to  say,  the  mixing  of 
masses  of  mist  air  of  different  temperatures.  The  mixing  is 
brought  about  by  the  slow  motion  of  air  masses,  and  thisLfilow 
motion  is  probably  essential  to  the  phenomenon. 

Over  the  sea  fog  is  most  frequently  due  to  the  Cooling  of  a 
surface  \iyti  of  warm  air  by  the  underlying  cold  water.  The 
amount  of  motion  of  the  air  must  be  suffident  to  prevent  the 

TAtiLB  I. — Air  tmveUing  from  Northern  Africa  to  Northern  Riuria, 

round  by  the  Atores. 
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Tablb  II.— i4i>  trmelling  from  N.W.  Africa  to  Scotland. 
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The  use  of  the  word  "  fog  "  in  the  connexion  "  high  fog, 
to  describe  the  almoL  total  darkness  in  the  daytime  occasionally 
noted  in  London  and  other  large  dties  due  to  the  persistent 
opaque  doud  in  the  upper  air  without  serious  obscuration  of  the 
surface  layers,  is  convenient  but  incorrect. 

Regarding  "  fog  "  as  a  word  used  to  indicate  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  as  regards  tranq}arency  considered  with  reference  to 
its  effect  upon  traffic,  a  scale  of  fog  intensity  has  been  introduced 
for  use  on  land  or  at  sea,  whereby  the  intensity  of  obscurity  is 
indicated  by  the  numbers  x  to  s  in  the  table  following.  At 
sea  or  in  the  counliy  n  fog,  as  a  rule,  is  white  and  consists  of 


condensation  taking  place  at  ihc  sea  surface  without  showing 
itself  as  a  doud.  In  a  research  on  the  Life  History  of  Surface  Air 
Currents  the  changes  inddental  to  the  movement  of  the  air  over 
the  north  Atlantic  Ocean  were  traced  with  great  care,  and  the 
above  examples  (Tables  I,  II)  taken  from  page  72 
of  the  work  referred  to  are  typical  of  the  forma- 
tion of  sea  fog  by  the  cooling  of  a  relatively  warm 
current  passing  over  cold  water. 

In  conformity  with  this  suggestion  we  find  that 
fog  is  most  liable  to  occur  over  the  open  ocean 
in  those  regions  where,  as  off  the  Newfound- 
land banks,  cold-water  currents  underlie  warm 
air.  and  that  it  is  most  frequent  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
air  temperature  is  increasing  faster  than  the  water  temperature. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  bring  this  hypothesis  always  to  bear  upon 
actual  practice,  because  the  fog  is  representative  of  a  tempera- 
ture difference  which  has  ceased  to  exist.  One  cannot  therefore 
observe  under  ordinary  circumstances  both  the  temperature 
difference  and  the  fog.  Doubtless  one  requires  not  only  the 
initial  temperature  difference  but  also  the  slow  drift  of  air  which 
favours  cooling  of  the  lower  layers  without  too  much  mixing  and 
consequently  a  layer  of  fog  close  to  the  surface.  Such  a  fog. 
the  characteristic  sea  fog,  may  be  called  a  cold  surface  fog.     From 
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the  conditions  of  its  formation  it  is  likely  to  be  less  dense  at  the 
ovtst-head  than  it  is  on  deck. 

One  would  expect  that  a  cold-air  current  passing  over  a  warm 
sea  surface  would  give  rise  to  an  ascending  current  of  warmed  air 
and  hence  cause  cumulus  cloud  and  possibly-  thunder  showers 
rather  than  surface  fog,  but  one  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that 
sea  fog  is  sometimes  formed  by  slow  transference  of  cold  air  over 
relatively  warm  water,  giving  rise  to  what  may  be  called  a 
"  steaming-pot "  fog.  In  such  a  case  the  actual  surface  layer  in 
contact  with  the  warm  water  would  be  clear,  and  the  fog  would 
be  thicker  aloft  where  the  mixing  of  cold  air  and  water  vapour 
b  more  complete.  Such  fogs  are,  however,  probably  rare  in 
comparison  with  the  cold-water  fogs.  If  the  existenee  of  a  cold 
current  over  warm  water  were  a  sufficient  cause  of  fog,  as  a  current 
of  warm  air  over  cold  water  appears  to  be,  the  geographical 
distribution  of  notable  fog  would  be  much  more  widespread  than 
it  actually  is,  and  the  seasonal  distribution  of  fog  would  also  be 
other  than  it  is. 

The  formation  of  fog  over  land  seems  to  be  an  even  more 
complicated  process  than  over  the  sea.  Certainly  in  some  cases 
mistiness  amounting  to  fog  arises  from  the  replacement  of  cold 
surface  air  which  has  chilled  the  earth  and  the  objects  thereon 
by  a  warm  current.  But  this  process  can  hardly  give  rise  to 
detached  masses  or  banks  of  fog.  The  ordinary  land  or  valley 
fog  of  the  autumn  evening  or  winter  morning  is  due  to  the  com- 
bination of  three  causes,  first  the  cooling  of  the  surface  layer  of 
air  at  or  after  sunset  by  the  radiation  of  the  earth,  or  more 
particularly  of  blades  of  grass,  secondly  the  slow  downward  flow 
(in  the  absence  of  wind)  of  the  air  thus  cooled  towards  lower 
levek  following  roughly  the  course  of  the  natural  water  drainage 
of  the  land,  and  thirdly  the  supply  of  moisture  by  evaporation 
from  warm  moist  soil  or  from  the  i:elatively  warm  water  surface 
of  river  or  lake.  In  this  way  steaming-pot  fog  gradually  forms 
and  is  carried  downward  by  the  natural  though  slow  descent  of 
the  cooled  air.  It  thus  forms  in  wreaths  and  banks  in  the  lowest 
parts,  until  perhaps  the  whole  valley  becomes  filled  with  a  cloud 
of  mist  or  fog.  A  case  of  this  kind  in  the  Lake  District  is  minutely 
described  by  J.  B.  Cohen  (Q.  /.  Roy,  Met.  Soc.  voL  30,  p.  axi, 
X904). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  upon  this  hypothesis  the  drcumstances 
favourable  for  fog  formation  are  (i)  a  site  near  the  bottom  level  of 
the  drainage  area,  (2)  cold  surface  air  and  no  wind,  (3)  an  even^ 
tngor  night  of  vigorous  radiation,  (4)  warm  soil,  and  (5)  abundant 
moisture  in  the  surface^soil.  These  conditions  define  with 
reasonable  accuracy  the  circumstances  in  which  fog  is  actually 
observed. 

The  persistence  of  these  fog  wreaths  is  always  remarkable 
when  one  considers  that  the  particles  of  a  fog  doud,  however 
small  they  may  be,  must  be  continually  sinking  through  the  air 
which  holds  them,  and  that  unless  some  upward  motion  of  the 
air  keq>s  at  least  a  balance  against  this  downward  fall,  the 
particle^  of  the  cloud  must  reach  the  earth  or  water  and  to  that 
extent  the  cloud  must  disappear.  In  sheltered  valleys  it  is  easy 
to  suppose  that  the  constant  downward  drainage  of  fresh  and 
colder  fog-laden  material  at  the  surface  supplies  to  the  layers  dis- 
placed from  the  bottom  the  necessary  upward  motion,  and  the 
result  of  the  gradual  falling  of  drops  is  only  that  the  surface 
cloud  gets  thicker;  but  there  are  occasions  when  the  extent  and 
persistence  of  land  fog  seems  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by 
persistent  radiation  cooling.  For  example,  in  the  week  before 
Christmas  of  1904  the  whole  of  England  south  of  the  Humber 
was  covered  with  fog  for  several  days.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  so  much  fog-laden  air  was  poured  down  from  the  sides  of 
mountains  and  hills  that  did  project  above  the  surface  of  the  fog, 
as  to  keep  the  lower  reaches  supplied  for  the  whole  time,  but 
without  more  particulars  such  a  statement  seems  ahnost  incred- 
ible. Moreover,  the  drifting  of  fog  banks  over  the  sea  seems 
capricious  and  unrebted  to  any  known  drcumstances  of  fog- 
formation,  so  that  one  is  tempted  to  invoke  the  aid  of  electrifica- 
tion of  the  particles  or  some  other  abnormal  condition  to  account 
for  the  persistence  of  fog.  The  observa tions  at  Kew  observatory 
show  that  the  electrical  potential  is  abnormally  high  during  fog. 


but  whether  that  is  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  presence  of  the 
water  partides,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  say.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a  fog  doud  ought  to  be  regarded  as  being, 
generally  speaking,  in  process  of  formation  by  mixing.  Observa- 
tions upon  douds  formed  experimentally  in  globes  tend  to  show 
that  if  a  mass  of  fog-bearing  air  could  be  enclosed  and  kept  still 
for  only  a  short  while  the.  fog  would  settle  and  leave  the  air  dear. 
The  apparently  capridous  behaviour  of  fog  banks  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  mixing  is  still  going  on  in  the  persistent  ones, 
but  is  completed  in  the  disappearing  ones. 

One  remarkable  characteristic  of  a  persistent  fog  is  the  coldness 
of  the  foggy  air  at  the  surface  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  the  sun's 
rays  falling  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  fog.  A  remarkable 
example  may  be  quoted  from  the  case  of  London,  which  was  under 
fog  all  day  on  aSth  January  2909.  The  maximum  temperature 
only  reached  31^  F.,  whereas  at  Warlmgham  in  Surrey  from  which 
the  fog  lifted  it  was  as  high  as  46*  F. 

A  priori  we  might  suppose  that  the  formation  of  fog  would 
arrest  cooling  by  radiation,  and  that  fog  would  thus  act  as  a 
protection  of  plants  against  frost.  The  condensation  of  water 
evaporated  from  wet  ground,  which  affords  the  material  for  making 
fog,  does  apparently  act  as  a  protection,  and  heavy  watering  is 
sometimes  used  to  protect  plants  from  frost,  but  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  fog  itself — cooling  appears  to  go  on  in  spite  of  the  forma- 
tion of  fog. 

A  third  process  of  fog-formation,  namely,  the  descent  of  a 
doud  from  above  in  the  form  of  Ughi  drizzling  rain,  hardly  calls 
for  remark.  In  so  far  as  it  is  subject  to  rules,  they  are  the  rules 
of  douds  and  rain  and  are  therefore  independent  of  surface 
conditions. 

These  various  causes  of  fog-formation  maybe  considered  with 
advantage  in  relation  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  fog. 
Statistics  on  this  subject  are  not  very  satisfactory  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  distinction  between  fog  and  mist,  but  a 
good  deal  may  be  learned  from  the  distribution  of  fog  over  the 
north  Altantic  Ocean  and  its  various  coasts  as  shown  in  the 
Monthly  Meteorological  Charts  of  the  nortii  Atlantic  issued  by 
the  Meteorological  Office,  and  the  Pilot  charts  of  the  North 
Atlantic  of  .the  United  States  Hydrographic  Office.  Coast  fog, 
which  is  probably  of  the  same  nature  as  land  fog,  is  most  frequent 
in  the  winter  months,  whereas  sea  fog  and  ocean  fog  is  most 
extensive  and  frequent  in  the  spring  and  sununer.  By  June  the 
fog  area  has  extended  from  the  Great  Banks  over  the  ocean  to 
the  British  Isles,  in  July  it  is  most  intense,  and  by  August  it  has 
notably  diminished,  wUle  in  November,  which  is  proverbially  a 
foggy  month  on  land,  there  is  hardly  any  fog  shown  over  the 
ocean. 

The  various  meteorological  aspects  of  fog  and  its  inddence  in 
London  were  the  subject  of  reports  to  the  Meteorological  Council 
by  Captain  A.  Carpenter  and  Mr  R.  G.  K.  Lempfert,  based  upon 
spedal  observations  made  in  the  winters  of  1902-1902  and  1902- 
z 903  in  order  to  fxsminf  the  possibility  of  more  precise  forecasts 
of  fog. 

The  study  of  the  properties  and  behaviour  of  fog  is  espedally 
important  for  large  towns  in  consequence  of  the  economic  and 
hygienic  results  which  follow  the  inddence  of  dense  fogs.  The 
f<^  of  London  in  particular  have  long  been  a  subject  of  inquiry. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  trustworthy  statistics  on  the  subject  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vagueness  of  the  practice  as  regards  thie  classifica- 
tion of  fog.  For  large  towns  there  is  great  advantage  in  using  a 
fog  scale  such  as  that  given  above,  in  which  one  deals  only  with 
the  practical  range  of  vision  irrespective  of  the  meteorological 
cause. 

Accepting  the  classification  which  distinguishes  between  fog 
and  haze  or  mist,  but  not  between  the  two  latter  terms,  as 
equivalent  to  spcdfying  fog  when  the  thickness  amounts  to  the 
figure  2  or  more  on  the  fog  scale,  we  are  enabled  to  compare  the 
frequency  of  fog  in  London  by  the  comparison  of  the  results  at 
the  London  observing  stations.  The  comparison  was  made  by 
Mr  Brodie  in  a  paper  read  before  ihe.Royal  Meteorological  Sodety 
{Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  31,  p.  15),  and  it  appears  therefrom 
that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  notable  diminution  of  fog 
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POOAZZARO  ANTONIO  (i8«i--  )  Ivdeui  DOveUit  and 
poet,  was  bom  at  Viccnzam  1S41.  He  was  a  pupil  of  tbe  Abate 
Zanella,  one  of  the  best  of  the  modera  Italian  poeu,  whose 
tender,  Ihoughtful  and  deeply  religious  qiiril  continued  lo 
anlinaie  his  Uterary  pioduclions.  He  begtD  his  literary  career 
with  Muatida,  a  poetical  romance  Ci3T4)i  foilowed  in  1876 
by  Valsolda,  which,  republished  in  1SS6  with  conaiderable  addi- 
tions, constitutes  pcrlups  bia  prindpsd  claim  n  a  poet,  which 
is  not  inconsiderable.  To  the  clastic  grandeur  of  Cantucd  and 
D'Annuniio's  impetuous  torrent  of  melody  Fogaiaaro  opposea 
a  Wordswortbian  simplicity  and  palbos,  contributing  to  modem 
Italian  literature  wholeaorae  elements  of  nhich  it  would  other- 
wise be  nearly  dcslllule.  His  noveU,  Mdmhra  (1881),  Dumde 
Ccrlii  (1SS7),  Uisliria  id  Potia  (iSSS),  obtained  considerable 
literary  success  upon  their  £rst  publication,  but  did  not  gain 
univenal  popularity  unlH  they  were  discovered  and  laLen  up  by 
French  critics  in  1S96.  The  demand  then  became  prodigious, 
and  a  new  work,  Fiaclt  Uendc  aniict  (1896).  which  critics  far 
from  friendly  lo  Fogauaro's  rdigious  and  philosophical  idea) 

by  his  novel  li  SobId  ( Tht  Saini,  1906),  on  account  of  iu  being 
treated  as  unorthodoi  by  the  Vatican;  and  Fogaziaro'a. sym- 
pathy with  the  Liberal  Catholic  movcme nt— his  own  Calholiciim 
being  well  known— made  Ihij  novel  a  centre  ol  discuauon  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  world, 

5«  the  biography  by  Molmenti  (190a). 

FOaELBERO,  BENEDin  (or  BEHCt)  BRLUID  (1786-1854), 
Swedish  sculptor,  was  bora  at  Gothenburg  on  the  jih  of  August 
1786.  Hil  father,  a  copper-founder,  encouraging  an  early- 
eihihiled  taste  for  design,  sent  him  in  iSoi  10  Siodiholm,  where 
he  studied  at  the  school  of  art.  There  he  came  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  sculptor  Sergell,  who  communicated  to  him  his 
own  enthusiasm  for  antique  art  and  natural  grace.  Fogelberg 
worked  hard  at  Stockholm  for  many  yean,  although  his  instinct 

of  the  art  then  prevalent  in  the  city.  In  1S18  the  grant  of  a 
govenuncnt  penxon  enabled  him  16  tiaveL  He  studied  from 
one  lo  two  years  in  Paris,  £ist  under  Pierre  Cuftin,  and  afler- 

Bculpture.  In  1820  Fogelberg  nalized  a  dream  of  his  life  in 
visiting  Rome,  wbere  tbe  greater  put  o(  his  remaining  yeara 
■eie  spent  in  the  assiduous  practice  of  his  ait,  and  the  careful 
study  and  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  past.  Visiting  his  native 
country  by  royal  comraand  in  i8s4,  be  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm,  but  nothing  could  compensate  him  for  the  absence 
of  those  remains  of  antiquity  and  surroundings  of  free  natural 
beauty  to  which  he  bad  btea  ta  long  accustomed.    Returning 
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I,  perhaps  for  the  firat  (in 
naa  powen  bdovc  tuose  ot  latcUigenl  assimilation  and 
His"Odin"(i8]i)."Tlior"{i843),and"Balder"(i84J),  thon^  in- 
fluenced by  Greek  ait,  display  considerable  power  of  independent 
imagination.  His  portraits  and  historical  figures,  as  Ihnae  <^ 
Gustavus  Adolphus  ( 1 849)  ,of  CharlesX  11.(1851), of  ChailcsXIII. 
(1851I,  and  ol  Birger  Jarl,  ihe  lounder  of  Stockholm  (1S53), 
are  faithful  and  dignifi^  works. 

See  Casimir  Leconte,  L'(Eiattde  Fogtlberi  (Paris,  1856). 

FOOOU,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  (since  185J)  of  Apulia, Italy, 
the  capital  of  the  ptovince  ol  Foggia,  situated  14J  ft.  above  ic:*- 
level,  in  tbe  centre  of  the  great  Apulion  plain,  aoi  m.byr»ilS.E. 
of  Ancona  and  iij  m,  N.E.  by  E,  of  Naples.  Pop.  (1901)  town, 
49,031;  commune,  5]ii34.  The  name  is  probably  derived  Imni 
the  pita  or  celUra  (fmeai)  In  which  the  inhahitinu  store  It«r 
grain.  The  town  is  the  medieval  successor  of  the  andenl  Arpi, 
3  m.  to  the  N. ;  the  Normans,  after  conquering  Ihe  district  ftDm 
tbe  Eastern  empire,  gave  it  its  Gist  importance.  The  date  of  the 
erection  of  thecatbedial  is  probably  about  1179;  it  retains  aaDae 
traces  of  Norman  architecture,  and  the  facade  has  a  fine  figured 
cornice  by  Battolommeo  da  Foggia;  the  crypt  has  capiiab  of 
the  nth  (?)  centuiy.  The  whole  church  was,  however,  mucii 
altered  after  the  earthquake  ol  1731.  A  gateway  of  the  palace 
of  the  emperor  Fiederick  II.  (1113,  by  Bartolommeo  da  Foggia) 
is  also  preserved  Here  died  his  third  wife,  Isahelli,  daiighlet 
of  King  John  of  England.  Charles  of  Anjou  died  hen  in  i)a4. 
After  hia  son's  death,  it  was  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions  arul 
finally  came  under  Alphonso  I.  of  Angon,  who  convened  tlw 
pastures  ol  the  Apulian  plain  into  a  royal  domain  in  1445,  and 
made  Foggia  tbe  place  at  which  the  tax  on  the  sheep  was  10  be 
paid  and  the  wool  lo  be  sold.  The  other  building  of  tlw  lawn 
are  modem,  Foggia  is  a  commercial  centre  of  some  imporunce 
for  the  produce  of  Ihe  surrounding  country,  and  is  alao  a  coo- 
aiderable  railway  cenlre,-bcing  situated  on  the  main  line  from 
Bologna  to  Brindisi,  at  the  point  where  this  is  jnned  by  Ihe  Uac 
from  Benevenio  and  Caseria.  There  are  also  bnncbei  10 
Rocchella  S.  Antonio  [and  thence  lo  either  Avellino,  Potcnaa, 
or  Gioia  del  Colle),  [0  Manftedonia,  and  to  Lucera. 

FOHtl  (Ger.,  probably  derived  through  Romansch  /nvwfw, 
faanpl,  from  Lnl.  Jamniiu),  a  warm  dry  wind  blowiag  down  the 
valleys  of  the  Alps  from  high  central  regions,  most  frequently 
in  winter.  Tlie  FOhn  wind  often  blows  with  great  vkilence. 
It  is  caused  by  Ihe  indraft  of  air  from  the  elevated  region  to 
areas  ol  low  barometric  pretsure  in  Ihe  neighbourhood,  and  Ibc 
warmth  and  dryness  are  due  lo  dynamical  compression  of  Ibc 
air  as  it  descends  to  lower  levels.  Simikr  Iocs!  winds  occur 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  Greenland,  and  on  the  slopes  of  Ihe 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  soulhem  Alpine  valleys  Ihe  FUia 
wind  is  often  called  sirocco,  but  its  nature  and  cause  are  diffennt 
from  the  trae  sirocco.  The  belief  that  ihe  wann  diy  wind  cornea 
from  the  Sahara  dies  hard;  and  slUI  finds  cipression  in  some 

For  a  full  account  of  these  winds  sec  Hann,  LtMackiir  Uetar- 
i't^.  P-  594- 

FOBR.  a  German  island  in  Ihe  North  Sea.  belonging  to 
the  province  of  Schleswig-Holalein,  and  situated  o9  its  coast. 
Pop.  4SO0.  It  comprises  an  area  of  31  sq.  m„  and  is  reached  by 
a  regular  steamboat  service  from  Huaum  and  DageblUI  on  (be 
mainland  lo  Wyk,  Ihe  principal  balbing  resort  on  tbe  E,  coast  lA 
Ihe  island.    The  chief  allntlion  of  Wyk  is  the  Sandwall,  • 
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promenade  which  is  shaded  by  trees  and  skirts  the  beach.  FOhr, 
the  most  fertile  of  the  North  Frisian  islands,  is  principally 
marshland,  and  comparatively  well  wooded.  There  are  numerous 
pleasantly-situated  villages  and  hamlets  scattered  over  it,  of 
which  the  most  frequented  are  Boldizum,  Nieblum  and  Al- 
kersum.  The  inhabitants  are  mainly  engaged  in  the  fishing 
industry,  and  are  known  as  excellent  sailors. 

FOIL.  z.  (Through  O.  Fr.  from  Lat.  foltum,  a  leaf,  modem 
Fr.  JeuUle),  a  leaf,  and  so  used  in  heraldry  and  in  plant  names, 
such  as  the  "  trefoil "  clover;  and  hence  applied  to  anything  re- 
sembling a  leaf.  In  architecture,  the  word  appears  for  the  small 
leaf-like  spaces  formed  by  the  cusps  of  tracery  in  windows  or 
panels,  and  known,  according  to  the  number  of  such  spaces,  as 
"  quatrefoil,"  "  dnquefoil,"  &c.  The  word  is  also  found  in 
"  counterfoil,"  a  leai  of  a  receipt  or  cheque  book,  containing 
memoranda  or  a  duplicate  of  the  receipt  or  draft,  kept  by  the 
receiver  or  drawer  as  a  "  counter  "  or  check.  "  Foil "  is  particu- 
larly used  of  thin  plates  of  metal,  resembling  a  leaf,  not  in  shape 
as  much  as  in  thinness.  In  thiduicss  foil  comes  between  "  leaf  " 
and  "  sheet "  metal  In  jewelry,  a  foil  of  silvered  sheet  copper, 
sometimes  known  as  Dutch  foil,  is  used  as  i.  backing  for  paste 
gems,  or  stones  of  inferior  lustre  or  colour.  This  is  coated  with 
a  mizturo  of  isinglass  and  translucent  colour,  varying  with  the 
stones  to  be  backed,  or,  if  only  brilliancy  is  required,  left  un- 
coloured,  but  highly  polished.  From  this  use  of  "  foil,"  the 
word  comes  to  mean,  in  a  figurative  sense,  something  which  by 
contrast,  or  by  its  own  brightness,  serves  to  heighten  the  attrac- 
tive qualities  of  something  else  placed  in  juxtaposition.  The 
commonest  "  foil "  is  that  generally  known  as  "  tinfoil."  The 
ordinary  commercial  "  tinfoil "  usually  consists  chiefly  of  lead, 
and  is  used  for  the  wrapping  of  chocolate  or  other  sweetmeats, 
tobacco  or  cigarettes.  A  Japanese  variegated  foil  gives  the 
effect  of  "  damaskeening."  A  large  number  of  thin  plates  of 
various  metals,  gold,  silver,  ct^per,  together  with  alloys  of 
different  metals  are  soldered  together  in  a  particular  order> 
a  pattern  is  hammered  into  the  soldered  edges,  and  the  whole  is 
hammered  or  rolled  into  a  single  thin  plate,  the  pattern  then 
appearing  in  the  order  in  which  the  various  metals  were  placed. 

2.  (From  an  O.  Fr.  fuler  or  foUr,  modem  fouler^  to  tread  or 
trample,  to  "  full "  doth,  Lat.  fuUo,  a  fuller),  an  old  himting 
term,  used  of  the  mnning  back  of  an  animal  over  its  own  tracks, 
to  confuse  the  scent  and  baffle  the  hounds.  It  is  also  used  in 
wrestling,  of  a  "  throw."  Thus  comes  the  common  use  of  the 
word,  in  a  figurative  sense,  with  reference  to  both  these  meanings, 
of  baffling  or  defeating  an  adversary,  or  of  parrying  an  attack. 

3.  As  the  name  of  the  weapon  used  in  fencing  (see  Foil- 
Fencing)  the  word  is  of  doubtful  origin.  One  suggesUon,  based 
on  a  supposed  similar  use  of  Ft.  JUuret,  literally  a  "  little  flower," 
for  the  weapon,  is  that  foil  means  a  leaf,  and  must  be  referred 
in  origin  to  Lat.  foliuM.  A  second  suggestion  is  that  it  means 
"  blunted,"  and  is  the  same  as  (a).  A  third  is  that  it  is  an 
adaptation  of  an  expression  "  at  foils,"  i.e.  "  parrying."  Of 
these  suggestions,  according  to  the  New  English  Dictionary^  the 
first  has  nothing  to  support  it,  the  second  is  not  supported  by 
any  evidence  that  in  sense  (3)  the  word  ever  meant  to  blunt. 
The  third  has  some  support.  Finally  a  suggestion  is  made  that 
the  word  is  an  alteration  of  an  old  word  "  foin,"  meaning  a 
thrust  with  a  pointed  weapon.  The  origin  of  this  word  is 
probably  an  O.  Yt.JoisnCf  from  the  Lat./ioami,  a  three-pronged 
fork. 

FOIL-FENCING,  the  art  of  attack  and  defence  with  the  fencing- 
foil.  The  word  is  used  in  several  spellings  (foyle,  file,  &c.)  by  the 
English  writers  of  the  last  half  of  the  x6th  century,  but  less  in 
the  sense  of  a  weapon  of  defence  than  merely  as  an  imitation  of 
a  real  weapon.  Blunt  swords  for  practice  in  fencing  have  been 
used  in  all  ages.  For  the  most  part  these  were  of  wood  and  fiat  in 
general  form,  but  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  z  7th  century,  all 
cutting  action  with  the  small-sword  was  discarded  (see  Fenqnc), 
foil-blades  were  usually  made  of  steel,  and  either  round,  three- 
cornered  or  four-cornered  in  form,  with  a  button  covering  the 
point.  The  foil  is  called  in  French  JUw<t,  and  in  Italian 
JiareUo  (literally  "  bud  ")  from  this  button.    The  classic  $mall- 


sword  play  of  the  Z7th  and  z8th  centuries  is  represented  at  the 
present  time  by  fencing  with  the  iple  de  combat  (fighting-rapier), 
which  is  merely  the  modern  duelling-sword  furnished  with  a 
button  (see  £p£e-ds-Combat)  ,  and  by  foil-fencing.  Foil-fencing 
is  a  conventional  art,  its  characteristic  limitation  lying  in  the  rale 
that  no  hits  except  those  on  the  body  shall  be  considered  good, 
and  not  even  those  unfess  they  be  given  in  strict  accordance  with 
certain  standard  precepts.  In  6p6e-fendng  on  the  contrary, 
a  touch  on  any  part  of  the  person,  however  given,  is  valid. 
Foil-fencing  is  considered  the  basis,  so  far  as  practice  is  con- 
cerned, of  all  sword-play,  whether  with  foil,  ipie  or  sabre. 

Thero  are  two  recc^nized  schools  of  f oil-f  endng,  the  French  and 
the  Italian.  The  French  method,  which  is  now  generally  adopted 
everywhere  except  in  Italy,  is  described  in  this  artide,  reference 
being  made  to  the  important  differences  between  the  two  schools. 

The  Foi/.— The  foil  consists  of  the  "  blade  "  and  the  "  handle." 
The  blade,  which  is  of  sted  and  has  a  quadrangular  section, 
consists  of  two  parts:  the  blade  proper,  extending  from  the  guard 
to  the  button,  and  the  "tongue,"  whidh  runs  through  the  handle 
and  is  joined  to  the  pommeL  Tlie  blade  proper  is  divided  into 
the  "  forte,"  or  thicker  half  (next  the  handle),  and  the  "  foible  " 
or  thinner  half.  Some  authorities  divide  the  blade  proper  into 
three  parts,  the  "  forte,"  "  middle  "  and  "  foible."  The  handle 
is  comprised  of  the  "  guard,"  the  "  grip  "  and  the  "  pommel." 
The  guard  is  a  light  piece  of  metal  shaped  like  the  figure  8*(Fr. 
lunetlest  spectades)  and  backed  with  a  piece  of  stiff  leather  of 
the  same  shape.  The  grip,  which  is  gnusped  by  the  hand,  is  a 
hollow  piece  of  wood,  usually  wound  with  twine,  through  which 
the  tongue  of  the  blade  passes.  The  pommd  is  a  piece  of  metal, 
usually  pear-shaped,  to  which  the  end  of  the  tongue  is  joined  and 
which  forms  the  extremity  of  the  handle.  The  blade  from  guard 
to  button  is  about  33  in.  long  (No.  5),  thou^  a  somewhat  shorter 
and  lighter  bkde  is  generally  used  by  ladies.  The  handle  is 
about  8  in.  long  and  slightly  curved  downwards. 

The  genuine  Italian  foil  differs  from  the  French  in  having  the 
blade  a  trifle  longer  and  more  whippy,  and  in  the  form  of  the 
handle,  which  consists  of  a  thin,  soUd,  bell-shaped  guard  from 
4  to  5  in.  in  diameter,  a  straight  grip  and  a  light  metal  bar  joming 
the  grip  with  the  gtiard,  b^ond  the  edge  of  which  it  extends 
slightly  on  each  side.  Of  late  years  many  Italian  masters  use 
French  blades  and  even  discard  Uie  cross-bar,  retaining,  however, 
the  bell'^guard. 

In  holding  the  foil,  the  thumb  is  placed  on  the  top  or  convex 
surface  of  the  grip  (the  sides  of  which  are  a  trifle  narrower  than 
the  top  and  bottom),  while  the  palm  and  fingers  grasp  the  other 
three  sides.  This  is  the  position  of  "  supination,"  or  thumb-up. 
"  Pronation  "  is  the  reverse  position,  with  the  knuckles  up. 
The  French  lay  stress  upon  holding  the  foil  lightly,  the  necessary 
pressure  being  exerted  mostly  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  the 
other  fingers  being  used  more  to  guide  the  direction  of  the  exe- 
cuted movements.  This  is  in  order  to  give  free  scope  to  the 
doigU  (fingering),  or  the  faculty  of  directing  the  point  of  the  foil 
by  the  action  of  the  fingers  alone,  and  indudes  the  possibility 
of  changing  the  position  of  the  hand  on  the  grip.  Thus,  in  parry- 
ing, the  end  of  the  thumb  is  placed  within  half  an  inch,  or  even 
less,  of  the  guard,  while  in  making  a  lunge,  the  foil  is  held  as  near 
the  pommel  as  possible,  in  order  to  gain  additional  length. 
It  will  be  seen  that  doigti  is  impossible  with  the  Italian  foil, 
in  holding  which  the  forefinger  is  firmly  interlaced  with  the  cross- 
bar, preventing  any  movement  of  the  hand.  The  lightness  of 
grasp  inculcated  by  the  French  is  illustrated  by  the  rule  of  the 
celebrated  master  Lafaug^re:  "  Hold  your  sword  as  if  you  had 
a  little  bird  in  your  hand,  firmly  enough  to  prevent  its  escape,  yet 
not  so  firmly  as  to  crush  it."  "ntis  h'ghtne^  has  for  a  consequence 
that  a  disarmament  is  not  considered  of  any  value  in  the  French 
school. 

To  Come  on  Guard. — ^The  position  of  "  on  guard  "  is  that  in 
which  the  fencer  is  best  prepared  both  for  attack  and  defence. 
It  is  taken  from  the  position  of  "  attention  ";  the  feet  together 
and  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  head  and  body  erect,  facing 
forward  in  the  same  direction  as  the  right  foot,  left  arm  and  hand 
hanging  in  touch  with  the  body,  and  the  right  arm  and  foil 
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forming  a  straight  line  so  that  the  button  is  about  x  yd.  in 
front  of  the  feet  and  4  in.  from  the  floor.  From  this  position  the 
movements  to  come  "  on  guard  "  are  seven  in  number: — 

I.  Raise  the  arm  and  foil  and  extend  them  towards  the  adversary 
(or  master)  in  a  straight  line,  the  hand  being  opposite  the  eye. 

3.  Drop  the  arm  and  foil  again  until  the  point  b  about  4|n.fr6m 
the  floor. 

3.  Swing  the  button  round  so  that  it  shall  point  horlxontally 
backwards,  and  hold  the  hilt  against  the  left  thi^h.  the  open  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  being  held,  knuckles  down,  against  the  guard  and 
along  the  blade. 

4.  Carry  the  foil,  without  altering  the  position  of  the  hands,  above 
the  head  until  the  arms  are  fully  extended,  the  foil  being  kept 
horizontal  and  dose  to  the  body  as  it  is  lifted. 

5.  Let  the  left  arm  fall  back  behind  the  head  to  a  curved  position, 
the  hand  being  opposite  the  top  of  the  head ;  at  the  same  time  bring 
the  right  hand  down  opposite  the  right  breast  and  about  8  in.  from 
it;  keeping  the  elbow  well  in  and  the  point  of  the  foil  directed 
towards  the  opponent's  eye. 

6.  Bend  the  legs  by  separating  them  at  the  knees  but  without 
moving  the  feet. 

7.  Shift  the  weight  of  the  body  on  to  the  left  leg  and  advance  the 
right  foot  a  short  distance  (from  14  to  18  in.,  according  to  the  height 
01  the  fencer). 

In  the  Italian  school  the  fencer  stands  on  guard  with  the  right 
arm  fully  extended,  the  body  more  effaced,  i.e.  the  left  shoulder 
thrown  farther  back,  and  the  feet  somewhat  farther  apart.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  many  of  the  best  Italian  fencers  have 
adopted  the  guard  with  crooked  sword-arm,  owing  to  their 
abandonment  of  the  old  long-foil  blade. 

The  Recover  (at  the  close  of  the  lesson  or  assault).— To  recover 
"  in  advance  ":  extend  the  right  arm  at  right  angles  with  the 
body,  drop  the  left  arm  and  straighten  the  legs  by  drawing  the 
rear  foot  up  to  the  one  in  advance.  To  recover  "  to  the  rear  ": 
extend  the  right  arm  and  drop  the  left  as  before,  and  straighten 
the  legs  by  drawing  the  forward  foot  back  to  that  in  the  rear. 

The  Salute  always  follows  the  recover,  the  two  really  forming 
one  manoeuvre.  Having  recovered,  carry  the  right  hand  to  a 
position  just  in  front  of  the  throat,  knuckles  out,  foil  vertical 
with  point  upwards;  then  lower  and  extend  the  arm  with  naUs 
up  until  the  point  is  4  in.  from  the  floor  and  slightly  to  the  right. 

To  Advance. — Being  on  guard,  take  a  short  step  forward  with 
the  right  foot  and  let  the  left  foot  follow  immediately  the  same 
distance,  the  position  of  the  body  not  being  changed.  However 
the  step,  or  series  of  steps,  is  made,  the  right  foot  should  always 
move  first. 

To  Reireat.—Tha  is  the  reverse  of  the  advance,  the  left  foot 
always  moving  first. 

The  Calls  {deux  appeh). — Being  on  guard,  tap  the  floor  twice 
with  the  right  foot  without  altering  the  position  of  any  other 
part  of  the  person.  The  object  of  the  calls  is  to  test  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body,  and  they  are  usually  executed  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  recover. 

The  Lunge  is  the  chief  means  of  attack.  It  is  immediately 
preceded  by  the  movement  of  "extension,"  in  fact  the  two 
really  form  one  combined  movement.  Extension  is  executed  by 
quickly  extending  the  right  arm,  so  that  point,  hand  and  shoulder 
shall  have  the  same  elevation;  no  other  part  of  the  person  is 
moved.  The  "  lunge  "  is  then  carried  out  by  straightening  the 
left  leg  and  throwing  forw^ard  the  right  foot,  so  that  it  shall 
be  planted  as  far  forward  as  possible  without  losing  the  equili- 
brium or  preventing  a  quick  recovery  to  the  position  of  guard. 
The  left  foot  remains  firmly  in  its  position,  the  right  shoulder  is 
advanced,  and  the  left  arm  is  thrown  down  and  back  (with  hand 
open  and  thumb  up),  to  balance  the  body.  The  recovery  to  the 
position  of  guard  is  accomplished  by  smartly  throwing  the  body 
back  by  the  exertion  of  the  right  leg,  until  its  weight  rests  again 
on  the  left  leg,  the  right  foot  and  arms  resuming  their  on-guard 
positions.  The  point  upon  which  the  French  school  lays  most 
stress  is,  that  the  movement  of  extension  shall,  if  only  by  a 
fraction  of  a  second,  actually  precede  the  advance  of  the  right 
foot.  The  object  of  this  is  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  lunge, 
i.e.  the  direction  of  the  point. 

The  Gam.— This  consists  in  bringing  up  the  left  foot  towards 
the  right  (the  balance  being  shifted),  keeping  the  knees  bent.  In 


this  manner  a  step  is  gained  and  an  exceptionally  long  lunge  can 
be  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  adversary.  It  is  a  common 
stratagem  of  fencers  whose  reach  is  short. 

Defence. — For  the  purpose  of  nomenclature  the  space  on  the 
fencer's  jacket  within  which  hits  count  is  divided  into  quarters, 
the  two  upper  ones  being  called  the  "  high  lines,"  and  the  tvo 
lower  ones  the  "  low  lines."  Thus  a  thrust  directed  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast  is  called  an  attack  in  the  high  lines.    In  like 
manner  the  parries  are  napied  from  the  different  quarters  tbcy 
are  designed  to  protect.     There  are  four  traditional  parries 
executed  with  the  hand  in  supination,  and  four  others,  practically 
identical  in  execution,  made  with  the  hand  held  in  pronation. 
Thus  the  parries  defending  the  upper  right-hand  quarter  of  the 
jacket  are  "sixte"  (sixth;  with  the  hand  in  supination)  and 
"  tierce  "  (third;  hand  in  pronation).     Those  defending  the 
upper  left-hand  quarter  arc  "  quarte  "  (fourth;  in  supination! 
and  "  quinte  "  (fifth;  in  pronation).  Those  defending  the  lower 
right-hand  quarter  are  "  octave  "  (eighth;  in  supination)  and 
"  seconde  "  (second;  in  pronation).   Those  defending  the  lower 
left-hand  quarter  are  "septime"   (seventh;  in  supination), 
more   generally  called  " demicirde,"  or   "half-circle":  and 
"prime"  (first;  in  pronation). 

The  Parries, — The  tendency  of  the  French  scho<^  has  always 
been  towards  simplicity,  especially  of  defence,  and  at  the  present 
day  the  parries  made  with  thq  knuckles  up  (pronation),  altboush 
recognized  and  taught,  are  seldom  if  ever  used  against  a  strong 
adversary  in  foil-fencing,  owing  principally  to  the  time  lost  in 
turning  the  hand.  The  theory  of  parrying  is  to  turn  aside  the 
opponent's  foil  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time  and 
exertion,  using  the  arm  as  little  as  possible  while  letting  the  hand 
and  wrist  do  the  work,  and  opposing  the  "  forte  "  of  the  foil 
to  the  "  foible  "  of  the  adversary's.  The  foil  is  kept  pointed 
as  directly  as  possible  towards  the  adversary,  and  the  parries  are 
made  rather  with  the  comers  than  the  sides  of  the  blade.  The 
slightest  movement  that  will  turn  aside  the  opponent's  blade  b 
the  most  perfect  parry.  There  are  two  kinds  of  parries, "  simple,** 
in  which  the  attack  is  warded  off  by  a  single  movement,  and 
"  counter,"  in  which  a  narrow  circle  is  described  by  the  point  of 
the  foil  round  that  of  the  opponent,  which  is  thus  enveloped  and 
thrown  aside.  There  are  also  complex  parries,  composed  of 
combinations  of  two  or  more  parries,  which  are  used  to  meet 
complicated  attacks,  but  they  are  all  resolvable  into  sample 
parries.    In  parrying,  the  arm  is  bent  about  at  right  angles. 

Simple  Parries. — The  origin  of  the  numerical  nomenclature  of 
the  parries  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
they  received  their  names  from  the  positions  assumed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  drawing  the  sword  and  falling  on  guard.  Thxis  the  positicm 
of  the  hand  and  blade,  the  moment  it  is  drawn  from  the  scabbard 
on  the  left  side,  is  practically  that  of  the  first,  or  "  prime,"  parry. 
To  go  from  "  prime  "  to  "  seconde  "  it  b  only  necessary  to  drop 
the  hand  and  carry  it  across  the  body  to  the  left  side;  thence 
to  "  tierce  "  is  only  a  matter  of  raising  the  point  of  the  sword,  &c 

Parry  of  Prime  (to  ward  off  attacks  on  the — usually  lower — 
left-hand  side  of  the  body).  Hold  the  hand,  knuckles  up,  opposite 
the  left  eye  and  the  point  directed  towards  the  opponent's  knee. 
This  parry  is  now  regarded  more  as  an  elegant  evolution  than  a 
sound  means  of  defence,  and  is  little  employed. 

Parry  of  Seconde  (against  thrusts  at  the  lower  right-hand  side). 
This  b  executed  by  a  quick,  not  too  wide  movement  of  the  hand 
downwards  and  slightly  to  the  right,  knuckles  up. 

Parry  of  Tierce  (against  thrusts  at  the  upper  right-hand  side). 
A  quick,  dry  beat  on  the  adversary's  "  foible  "  b  fi^ven,  forcing 
it  to  the  right,  the  hand,  in  pronation,  being  held  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  right  breast.  This  parry  has  been  practically 
discarded  in  favour  of  "  sixte." 

Parry  of  Quarte  (against  thrusts  at  the  upper  left-hand  side). 
This  parry,  perhaps  the  most  used  of  all,  u  executed  by  fordng 
the  adversary's  blade  to  the  left  by  a  dry  beat,  the  hand  being  in 
supination,  opposite  the  left  breast. 

Parry  of  Quinte  (against  thrusts  at  the  left-hand  side,  like 
"  quarte  ").  Thb  b  practically  a  low  "  quarte."  and  b  little 
usedv 
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Parry  of  SixU  (against  thrusts  at  the  upper  right-hand  side). 
This  parry  is,  together  with  "  quarte,"  the  most  important  of  aU. 
It  is  executed  with  the  hand  held  in  supination  opposite  the  right 
breast,  a  quick,  narrow  movement  throwing  the  adversary's 
blade  to  the  right. 

Parry  of  Septime  or  Half-Crrde  (against  .thrusts  at  the  lower 
left-hand  side)  is  executed  by  describing  witli  the  point  of  the 
foil  a  small  semicircle  downward  and  towards  the  left,  the  hand 
moving  a  few  inches  in  the  same  direction,  but  kept  thumb  up. 

Parry  of  Octave  (against  thrusts  at  the  lower  right'hand  sid^)* 
is  executed  by  describing  with  the  point  of  the  foil  a  sm&U  semi- 
circle downward  and  .towards  the  right,  the  hand  moving  a  few 
inches  in  the  same  direction,  but  kept  thumb  up. 

Counter  Parries  (Fr.  contre). — Although  the  simple  parries 
are  theoretically  sufficient  for  defence,  they  are  so  eattly  deceived 
by  feints  that  they  are  supplemented  by  ^counter  parries,  in 
which  the.  blade  describes  narrow  circles,  following  that  of  the 
adversary  and  meeting  and  turning  it  aside;  thus  the  point 
describes  a  complete  circle  while  the  hand  remains  pralcticaUy 
stationary.  Each  simple  parry  has  its  counteri  made  with  the 
hand  in  the  same  position  and  on  the  same  side  as  in  the  simple 
parry.  The  two  most  important  are  the  "  counter  of  quarte  " 
and  the  "  counter  of  sixte,"  while  the  counters  of  "  septime  " 
and  "  octave  *'  are  less  used,  and  the  other  four  at  the  present 
time  practically  never. 

Counter  of  Quarte. — ^Being  on  guard  in  quarte  (with  your 
adversary's  blade  on  the  left  of  yours),  if  he  drops  his  point  under 
and  thrusts  in  sixte,  in  other  words  at  your  right  breast,  describe 
a  narrow  circle  with  your  point  round  his  blade,  downward  to  the 
right  and  then  up  over  to  the  left,  bringing  hand  and  foil  back  to 
their  previous  positions  and  catching  and  turning  aside  his  blade 
on  the  way.  The  "  Counter  of  Sixte  "is  executed  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  the  circle  is  described  in  the  opposite  direction, 
throwing  off  the  adverse  blade  to  the  right.  The  **  Counters  of 
Septime  and  Octave  **  are  similar  to  the  other  two  but  are 
executed  in  the  low  lines. 

Complex  or  Combined  Parries  are  such  as  are  composed  of  two 
or  more  parries  executed  in  immediate  succession,  and  are  made 
in  answer  to  feint  attacks  by  the  adversary  (see  below);  e.g, 
being  on  guard  in  quarte,  should  the  adversary  drop  his  point 
under  and  feint  at  the  right  breast  but  deflect  the  point  again 
and  really  thrust  on  the  left,  it  is  evident  that  the  simple  parry 
of  sixte  would  cover  the  right  breast  but  would  leave  the  real 
point  of  attack,  the  left,  entirely  uncovered.  The  sixte  parry 
is  therefore  followed,  as  a  continuation  of  the  movement,  by  the 
parry  of  quarte,  or  a  counter  parry.  The  complex  parries  are 
numerous  and  depend  upon  the  attack  to  be  met. 

Engagement  is  the  junction  of  the  blades,  the  different  engage- 
ments  being  named  from  the  parries.  Thus,  if  both  fenwrs  are  in 
the  position  of  quarte,  they  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  quarte. 
To  engage  in  another  line  (Change  of  Engagement)  e.g.  from 
quarte  to  sixte,  the  point  is  lowered  and  passed  under  the 
Adversary's  blade,  which  is  pressed  slightly  outward,  so  as  to  be 
well  covered  (called  "  opposition  ").  "  Double  Engagement  " 
is  composed  of  two  engagements  executed  rapidly  in  succession 
in  the  high  lines,  the  last  with  opposition. 

Attack.^r-The  attack  in  fencing  comprises  all  movements  the 
object  of  which  is  to  place  the  point  of  the  foil  upon  the  adversary's 
breast,  body,  sides  or  back,  between  collar  and  belt.  The  space 
upon  which  hits  count  is  called  the  "  target  "  and  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  prevailing  in  the  several  countries,  but  is  usuaUy 
as  above  stated.  In  Great  Britain  no  hits  above  the  collar-bones 
county  while  in  America  the  target  is  only  the  left  breast  between 
the  median  line  and  a  line  running  from  the  armpit  to  the  belt. 
The  reason  for  this  limitation  is  to  encourage  accuracy. 

Attacks  are  either  "primary"-  or  "secondary."  Primary 
AUacks  are  those  initiated  by  a  fencer  before  his  adversary  has 
made  any  offensive  movement,  and  are  divided  into  "  Simple," 
"  Feint "  and  "  Force  "  attacks. 

SimpU  Attacks^  the  characteristic  of  which  is  pace,  are  those 
made  with  one  simple  movement  only  and  are  four  in  number, 
vis.    the    "Straight    Lunge,"    the  "Disengagement,"  the 


"  Counter-disengagemienl "  and  the  "  Cut-over."  The  Straight* 
Lunge  {coup  droii),  used  when  the  adversary  is  not  properly 
covered  when  on  guud,  is  described  above  tmder  "  Lunge." 
The  Disengagement  is  made  by  dropping  the  point  of  the  foil 
under  the  opponent's  bbuie  and  executing  a  straight  limge  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  often  used  to  take  an  opponent  unawares  or 
when  he  presses  unduly  hard  on  your  blade.  The  Counter- 
disengagement  is  used  when  the  adversary  moves  his  blade,  i.e. 
changes  the  line  of  engagement,  upon  which  you  execute  a  fiarrow 
drde,  avoiding  his  blade,  and  thrust  in  your  original  line.  The 
Cut-over  (coupi)  is  a  dbengagement  executed  by  passing  .the 
point  of  the  idl  over  that  of  the  adversary  and  lungii^  in  the 
opposite  line.  The  preliminary  movement  of  raising  the  point 
is  made  by  the  action  of  the  hand  only,  the  arte  not  being  drawfl' 
back. 

Feint  Attacks,  deceptive  in  character,  are  those  which  are  pre- 
ceded by  one  or  more  feints,- ot  false  thrusts  made  to  lure  the 
adversary  into  thinking  them  real  ones..  A  feint  is  a  simple 
extension,  often  with  a  sb'ght  movement  of  the  body,  threatening 
the  adversary  in  a  certain  line,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him 
to  parry  on  that  side  and  thus  leave  the  other  open  for  the  real 
thrUA.  At  the  same  time  any  movement  of  the  blade  or  any 
part  of  the  body  tending  to  deceive  the  adversary  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  attack  about  to  follow,  must  also  be  considered  a 
spedcs  of  feint.  The  principal  feint  attacks  are  the  "  One-Two," 
the  "  One-Two-Three  "  and  the  "  Doubk." 

The  "One-Two"  is  a  feint  in  one  line,  followed  (as  the 
adversary  parries)  by  a  thrust  in  the  original  line  of  engagement. 
Thus,  bring  engaged  in  quarte,  you  drop  your  point  under  the 
adversary's  blade  and  extend  your  arm  as  if  to  thrust  at  his  left 
brcist,  but  instead  of  doing  this,  the  instant  he  parries  you 
move  your  point  back  again  and  lunge  in  quarte,  i.e.  on  the 
side  on  which  you  were  originally  engaged.  In  feinting  it  is 
necessary  that  the  extension  of  the  arm  and  blade  be  so- 
complete  as  really  to  compel  the  adversary  to  beHevt  it  a 
part  of -a  real  thrust  in  that  line. 

The  "  One-Two-Three  "  consists  of  two  feints,  one  at  each 
side,  followed  by  a  thrust'  in  the  line  opposite  to  that  of  the 
original  engagement.  Thrusts  preceded  by  three  feints  are  also 
sometimes  used.  It  is  evident  that  the  above  attacks  are  useless 
if  the  adversary  parries  by  a  counter  (circular  parry),  which  must 
be  met  by  a  "  Double/'  This  is  executed  by  feinting  and,  upon 
perceiving  that  the  adversary  opposes  with  a  drcxilar  parry,  b/ 
following  the  drde  described  by  his  point  with  a  similar  drde, 
deceiving  (i.e.  avoiding  contact  with)  his  blade  and  thrusting 
home. 

The  "  Double,"  which  is  a  favourite  manoeuvre  in  fencing,  is 
a  combination  of  a  disengagement  and  a  counter-disengagement. 

Force- Attacks,  the  object  of  which  is  to  disconwrt  the  opponent 
by  assaulting  his  blade,  are  various  in  character,  the  prindpal  ones 
being  the  "  Beat,"  the  "  Press,"  the  "  CUde  "  and  the  "  Bind." 
The  "  Beat "  is  a  quick,  sharp  blow  of  the  forte  of  the  foil  upon 
the  foible  of  the  adversary's,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  way 
for  a  straight  lunge  which  follows  instantly.  The  blow  is  made 
with  the  hand  only.  A  "  false  beat  "  is  a  lighter  blow  made  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  out  or  disconcerting  the  opponent,  and  is 
often  followed  by  a  disengagement.  The  "  Press  *'  is  similar  in 
character  to  the  beat,  but,  instead  of  striking  the  adverse  blade, 
a  sudden  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  suffidentlylieavy 
to  force  it  aside  and  allow  one's  own  blade  to  be  thrust  home.  A 
"false  press  "  may  be  used  to  entice  the  adversary  into  a  too 
heavy  responsive  pressure,  which  may  then  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  a  disengagement.  The  "  Traverse  "  (Fr.  froissi,  Ital. 
ariscir)  is  a  prolonged  press  carried  sharply  down  the  adverse 
blade  towards  the  handle.  The  "  Glide  "  ("  Graze,"  Fr.  couli) 
is  a  stealthy  sliding  of  one's  blade  down  that  of  the  adversary, 
without  his  notice,  until  a  straight  thrust  can  be  made  inside 
his  guard.  It  is  also  used  as  a  feint  before  a  disengage.  The 
"  Bind  "  {licment)  consists  in  gaining  possession  of  the  adver- 
sary's foible  with  one's  forte,  and  pressing  it  down  and  across 
into  the  opposite  low  line,  when  one's  own  point  is  thrust  home, 
the  adversary's  blade  being  still  held  by  one's  hilt.   It  may  be 
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also  carried  out  from  a  low  line  into  a  higji  one.  Hie  bind  is 
less  used  in  the  French  school  than  in  the  Italian.  Hie  "  Flan- 
connade  "  a  a  bind  made  by  capturing  the  adversarsr's  Uade 
in  high  quarte,  carrying  it  down  and  thrusting  in  the  outside 
line  with  strong  opposition.  Another  atuck  carried  out  by 
means  of  a  twist  and  thrust  is  the  "  Cross  "  (croisi),  which  is 
executed  when  the  adversarsr's  Uade  is  held  low  by  passing  <»e's 
point  over  his  wrist  and  forcing  down  both  Uades  into  seoonde 
with  a  full  extension  of  the  arm.  The  result  is  to  create  a  sudden 
and  wide  <^ning,  and  often  disarms  the  adversary. 

Stccndary  Attacks  are  those  made  (x)  just  as  your  adversary 
himself  starts  to  attack;  (a)  during  his  attack;  and  (3)  on  the 
completion  of  his  attack  if  it  fails. 

I.  "  Attacks  on  the  Preparation  "  are  a  matter  of  Judgment 
and  quickness.  They  are  usually  attempted  when  the  adversary 
is  evidently  preparing  a  complicated  attack,  such  as  the  "  one- 
two-three  "  or  some  other  manoeuvre,  involving  one  or  more 
prdiminary  movements.  At  such  a  time  a  qukk  thrust  will 
often  cat^  him  unawares  and  score.  Oiqwrtunitics  for  pre- 
paration attacks  are  often  given  when  the  adversary  attempts 
a  beat  preliminary  to  his  thrust;  the  beat  is  frustrated  by  an 
"absence  of  the  blade,"  ijt.  your  blade  is  made  to  avoid 
contact  with  his  by  a  narrow  movement,  and  your  point 
thrust  home  into  the  space  left  unguarded  by  the  force  of 
his  unresisted  beat.  Or  the  adversary  himself  may  create  an 
"  absence  "  by  suddenly  interrupting  the  contact  of  the  blades, 
in  the  hope  that,  by  the  removal  of  the  pressure,  your  blade  will 
fly  off  to  one  side,  leaving  an  opening;  if,  however,  you  are  pre- 
pared for  his  "  absence  "  a  straight  Umist  will  score. 


s.  The  chief  "  Attacks  on  the  Development,"  or  "  Counter 
Attacks,"  are  the  "  Stop  Thrust "  and  the  "  Time  Thrust," 
twth  made  while  the  adversary  is  carrying  out  his  own  attack. 
The  "  Stop  Thrust "  {coup  d'anU)  is  one  made  after  the  adver- 
sary has  actually  begun  an  attack  involving  two  or  more  move> 
ments,  and  is  only  justified  when  it  can  be  brought  off  without 
your  being  hit  by  the  attacking  adversary's  point  on  any  part  of 
the  person.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  rules  of  fencing  decree 
that  the  fencer  attacked  must  parry,  and  that,  if  he  disregards  this 
and  attempts  a  simultaneous  counter  attack,  he  must  touch  his 
opponent  while  totally  avoiding  the  latter's  point.  Should  he, 
however,  be  touched,  even  on  the  foot  or  mask,  by  the  adversary, 
his  touch,  however  good,  is  invalid.  If  both  touches  are  good, 
that  of  the  original  attacker  only  counts.  Stop  thrusts  are 
employed  mosUy  against  fencers  who  attack  wildly  or  without 
being  properly  covered.  The  "  Time  Thrust "  is  delivered  with 
opposition  upon  the  adversary's  composite  attack  (one  involving 
several  movements),  and,  if  successful,  generally  parries  the 
original  attack  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  valid  if  the  fencer 
employing  it  is  touched  on  any  part  of  the  person. 

3.  "Attacks  on  the  Completion"  {%.€,  of  the  adversary's 
attack)  are  "  Ripostes,"  "  Counter-ripostes,"  "  Remises  "  and 
"Renewals  of  Atuck." 

The  Riposte  (literally,  response)  is  an  attack  made,  immediately 
after  parrying  successfully,  by  merely  strai^tening  the  arm, 
the  body  remaining  immovable.  The  "  counter-riposte  "  is  a 
riposte  made  after  parrying  the  adversary's  riposte,  and  gener- 
ally from  the  position  of  the  lunge,  or  while  recovering  from  it, 
since  one  must  have  attacked  with  a  full  lunge  if  the  adversary 
has  had  an  oiH>ortunity  to  deliver  a  riposte.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  ripostes:  direct,  with  feints  and  after  a  pause. 

The  "  direct  riposte  "  may  be  made  instantly  after  parrying 
the  adversary's  thrust  by  quitting  his  blade  and  straightening 
the  arm,  so  that  the  point  will  touch  his  body  on  the  nearest 
and  most  exposed  part ;  or  by  not  quitting  his  blade  but  running 
yours  quickly  down  his  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  strong 
opposition  ("  riposte  d'opposition  ").  The  quickest  direct  riposte 
is  that  delivered  after  parrying  quaite  (for  a  right-hand  fencer), 
and  b  called  by  the  French  the  riposte  of "  tac-cu-iac"  imitative 
of  the  sudden  succession  of  the  click  ct  the  parry  and  the  tap  of 
the  riposting  fencer's  point  on  his  adversary's  breast.  In  making 
"  ripostes  with  a  feint  "  the  point  is  not  jabbed  on  to  the  op- 
ponent's  breast  immediately  after  the  parry,  but  one  or  more 


preliminary  movements  precede  the  aaual  riposte,  such  as  a 
disengagement,  a  cut-over  or  a  double. 

RiposUs  with  a  pause  (A  temps  perdu,  with  lost  time)  are  made 
after  a  seomd's  hesitation,  and  are  resortni  to  when  tlK  fencers 
are  too  near  for  an  accurate  direct  riposte,  or  to  give  the 
adversary  time  to  make  a  quick  parry,  which  is  then  derived. 

The  remise  is  a  thrust  nude  after  one's  first  thrust  has  been 
parried  and  in  the  same  line;  it  must  be  made  in  such  a  way 
that  the  adversar)r's  justified  riposte  is  at  the  same  time  parried 
by  OKMsition  os  completely  avoided.  It  is  rcaUy  a  renewal  of 
the  attack  in  the  ocigina!  line,  while  the  so-called  "  renewal  of 
attadc "  ("  red^mblement  d'attaqwe  ")  is  a  second  thrust  which 
ignores  the  adversar)r's  riposte,  but  made  in  a  diffecnt  line. 
Both  the  remise  and  the  renewal  axe  valid  only  when  the 
adversary's  riposte  does  not  hit 

"  False  Attacks  "  are  broad  movements  made  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  the  adversary  out  or  of  disconcerting  him.  They 
may  consist  of  an  advance,  an  extension,  a  change  of  engage- 
ment, an  intentional  uncovering  by  taking  a  wide  guard  (caDed 
"invitation  guard"),  or  any  movement  or  combination  of 
movements  tending  to  make  the  adversary  behcve  that  a  real 
attack  is  under  way. 

"  The  Assault "  is  a  formal  fencing  bout  or  series  of  bouts  in 
public,  while  formal  fencing  in  private  is  called  "  loose  play  '* 
or  a  "  friendly  bout."  Bouts  between  fencers  take  place  on  a 
platform  about  34  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  wide  (in  the  United  Sutes 
so  X  3  ft.).  Formal  bouts  are  usually  for  a  number  of  toadies, 
or  for  a  certain  number  of  minutes,  the  fencer  who  touches 
oftenest  winning.  The  judges  (usually  three  or  five)  are 
times  empowered  to  score  one  or  more  punts  against  a 
petitor  for  breaches  of  good  form,  or  t<x  overstepping  the  spBct 
limits.  In  the  United  States  bouts  are  for  four  minutes,  with 
a  change  of  places  after  two  minutes,  and  the  competitors  are 
not  interrupted,  the  winner  being  indicated  by  a  vote  of  the 
judges,  who  take  into  account  touches  and  st]4e.  In  all  countries 
contestants  are  required  to  wear  jackets  of  a  li^t  colour,  so 
that  hits  may  be  easily  seen.  Audible  acknoiried|pnent  of  all 
touches,  whether  on  the  target  or  not,  is  univefsally  considered 
to  be  a  fencer's  duty.  Fencing  Gon^)etitions  are  held  in  Great 
Britain  under  the  rules  of  the  Amateur  Fencing  Association, 
and  in  the  United  States  under  those  of  the  Amateur  Fencers* 
League  of  America. 

Femdni  Terms  (not  nwntiooed  above):  "  Couwm,"  ItaL  for 
dixnga^niient.  "  Contnctioii,  Fairies  of.*' tboae  which  do  not  pany 
in  the  wmplegt  manner,  but  dm^  the  adverse  blade  into  aoochrr 
line,«.x.  topairyathnistinhighsoctebycouiiterof  qnaftc.  "  Cm- 
trotempc"  ItaL  lor  time-thnist.  **  Coctmatioa,'*  an  attack  pRCjeded 
by  a  dfcolar  movement  from  high  rizte  to  Ugh  qnarte  ULod  vke 
vena)  made  famous  by  Lafau^re.  '*  Corpe-A-eorps  '*  (body  to 
body),  the  position  of  two  fenoeiB  who  are  at  Mich  dose  quarters 
that  their  penoos  tondi;  when  this  oocoib  the  fencers  must  aeain 
come  on  ruard.  '*  Cratf."  Fr.  for  (tide.  **  Disarm,*' to  knock  the 
foil  out  01  the  adversaiy'a  hand;  it  is  of  no  value  in  the  Frrodi 
echooL  *'  Double  Hit/'^  when  both  fencers  attack  and  hit  at  the 
same  time;  neither  hit  counts.  *'  File"  Ital.  for  elide  (giue). 
"  Flying  Cut-over,**  a  cut-over  encuted  as  a  contuuatioa  of  a 
parry,  the  hand  bdng  drawn  back  tovards  the  body.  "  Incemtn," 
luL  for  double  attack.  "  Give  the  blade,**  to  alknr  the  advcnarr 
easy  contact  with  the  foO;  it  is  often  resorted  to  in  order  to  tempt 
the  adversary  into  a  beat  or  bind.  "  Menace."  to  thxeatea  the 
adversary  by  an  extenaon  and  forward  movement  of  the  trunk. 
"  i/iir."  see  "  Salute."  "  Paan^  of  arms,'*  a  aeries  of  attacks  acd 
parries,  ending  in  a  ancoeasful  hit.  **  Phrase  of  anna,"  a  aeries  c4 
attacks  and  parriea  ending  in  a  hit  or  invalidation.  "Invalidation," 
a  hit  on  aome  part  of  the  penoQ  outside  the  target,  made  by  the  fencer 
whose  right  it  is  at  that  moment  to  attack  or  riposte;  such  a  b,t 
invalidatea  one  made  simultaneously  or  subseqaently  by  his<H>poom* . 
however  good.  "  Reheat."  two  beats,  executed  as  quickly  as  possiKc 
together,  one  on  each  aide  of  the  advcmry  s  bade.  "  kepmx^ 
d'attaqtie,"  Fr.  for  renewed  attacks.  "Salute^"  the  oouxteo^ 
saltttation  of  the  public  and  the  adversary  befoce  and  after  a  bcsit 
A  more  elaborate  aalute,  called  by  the  Frendi  the  Mur,  consist!  <^ 
a  aeries  of  parriea,  lunges  and  other  evolutioas  carried  out  by  both 
fencers  ait  toe  same  time.  Important  exhibition  aasaulis  are  ostta U) 
preceded  by  the  Mmr.  which  ts  called  in  English  the  Grand  SaJut^. 
'*  SepHwte  ewKlo^pie,  a  riposte  by  means  of  a  twist  and  thrust  after 
a  parry  in  aeptime.  It  envclopB  and  masters  the  adverse  blade, 
whence  the  name.  "  Secret  thrusts.'*  the  French  **  hottes  secrHts," 
pretended  infallible  attacks  of  which  the  user  ts  suppoaed  akoe  to 
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know  the  method  of  execution;  they  have  no  real  existence. 
"  5/«r«i,"  Ital.  for  disarmament.  "  Scandatlio"  lta\  for  examina- 
tion, studyinff  the  form  of  an  opponent  at  the  beginning  of  a  bout. 
"  TocccloT"  Ital.  for  "  Touched! '';  Fr.  "  Touchir 

Bibliography.— The  literature  of  foil-fendng  it  practically 
identical  with  that  of  the  art  in  general  (ace  Fencing).  The  follow- 
ing modem  worka  arc  among  tne  best.  French  School:  Fencini, 
in  the  Badminton  library  (1S97):  Foil  and  Sabre,  by  L.  Rondelle 
(Boston.  1892) ;  "  Fenang,"  by  C.  Prevost  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
of  Sport  (1901);  Fencing,  by  Edward  Breck  (New  York,  1006). 
Italian  school:  Istruzione  per  la  sckerma,  ffc,  by  S.  de  rrae 
(Milan.  1885);  La  Sckerma  italiana  di  spada  •  di  sdabola,  by  F. 
MasieUo  (Florence,  1887).  (E.  B.) 

FOIX.  PAUL  DB  (1528-1584),  French  prelate  and  diplomatist. 
He  studied  Greek  and  Roman  literature  at  Paris,  and  juris- 
prudence at  Toulouse,  where  shortly  after  finishing  his  curri- 
culum he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  dvil  law,  which  gained 
him  great  reputation.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  named 
councillor  of  the  parlement  of  Paris.  Having  in  this  capacity 
expressed  himself  favourable  to  the  adoption  of  mild  measures 
in  regard  to  certain  persons  accused  of  Lutheranism,  be  was 
arrested,  but  escaped  punishment,  and  subsequently  regained 
the  favour  of  the  French  court.  At  the  end  of  1561  he  was  sent 
ambassador  to  England,  where  he  remained  four  years.  He  was 
then  sent  to  Venice,  and  returned  a  short  time  afterwards  to 
England  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  Qaetn  Elizabeth  and 
the  duke  of  Anjou.  He  again  fulfilled  several  important  missions 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  France.  In  1577  he  was  made 
archbbhop  of  Toulouse,  and  in  1579  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Rome,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1584. 

Les  Lettres  de  Metsire  de  Paul  de  Foix,  archnesque  de  Tohne  et 
ambassadeur  pour  le  roy  aupris  du  pape  Crigoire  XIII,  an  roi 
Henry  II I^  were  published  in  1628,  but  there  are  some  doubts  as  to 
their  authenticity.  See  CcUia  CkriUiana  (i7iS8eq.);  M.A.  M  uret, 
Oraisonfunibre  de  Paul  de  Foix  (Paris,  1584) :  Lettres  dc  Catherine 
de  MMids,"  edited  by  Hector  de  la  Fcrri^re  (Paris.  1880  seq.)  in 
the  CcUecHon  de  documents  inidUs  sur  Vhistoire  de  France. 

FOIZt  a  town  of  south-western  France,  in  the  middle  ages 
capital  of  the  counts  of  Foix,  and  now  capital  of  the  department 
of  Allege,  5x  m.  S.  of  Toulouse,  on  the  Southern  railway  from 
that  dty  to  Ax.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  4498;  commune,  6750.  It  is 
situated  between  the  Aridge  and  the  Arget  at  their  confluence. 
The  old  part  of  the  town,  with  its  ill-paved  winding  streets  and 
old  houses,  is  dominated  on  the  west  by  an  isolated  rock  crowned 
by  the  three  towers  of  the  castle  (xath,  X4lh  and  15th  centuries), 
while  to  the  south  it  is  limited  by  the  shady  Promenade  de 
Villotte.  The  chief  church  is  that  of  St  Volusien,  a  Gothic 
building  of  the  14th  century.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  prefecture, 
a  court  of  assizes  and  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  has  a  lyc6e, 
training  colleges,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  France.  Flour-milling  and  iron-working  are  carried  on. 
Foix  probably  qwes  its  origin  to  an  oratory  founded  by  Charle- 
magne. This  afterwards  became  an  abbey,  in  which  were  laid 
the  remains  of  St  Volusien,  archbishop  of  Touts  in  the  5th 
century. 

The  county  of  Foix  included  roughly  the  eastern  part  of  the 
modem  department  of  Aridge,  a  region  watered  chiefly  by  the 
Ari^ge  and  its  affluents.  During  the  later  middle  ages  it  consisted 
of  an  agglomeration  of  small  holdings  ruled  by  lords,  who,  though 
subordinate  to  the  counts  of  Foix,  had  some  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  district.  Protestantism  obtained  an  eariy  entrance 
into  the  county,  and  the  religious  struggles  of  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries  were  carried  on  with  much  implacability  therein.  The 
estates  of  the  county,  which  can  he  traced  back  to  the  X4th 
century,  consisted  of  three  orders  and  possessed  considerable 
power  and  virility.  In  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  Foix  formed 
one  of  the  thirty-three  governments  of  France,  and  in  X790  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  department  of  Aridge. 

Counts  of  Foix. — ^The  counts  of  Foix  were  an  old  and  dis- 
tinguished French  family  which  flourished  from  the  xxth  to  the 
15th  century.  They  were  at  first  feudatories  of  the  counts  of 
Toulouse,  but  chafing  under  this  yoke  they  soon  succeeded  in 
throwing  it  off,  and  during  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  were 
among  the  most  powerful  of  the  French  feudal  nobles.  Living 
on  the  borders  of  France,  having  constant  intercourse  with 


Navarre,  and  in  frequent  communication  with  England,  they 
were  in  a  position  peculiarly  favourable  to  an  assertion  of 
independence,  and  acted  rather  as  the  equals  than  as  the 
dependents  of  the  kings  of  France. 

The  title  of  count  of  Foix  was  first  assumed  by  Roger,  son  of 
Bernard  Roger,  who  was  a  younger  son  of  Roger  I.,  count  of 
Carcassonne  (d.  10x2),  when  he  inherited  the  town  of  Foix  and 
the  adjoining  lands,  which  had  hitherto  formed  part  of  the  county 
of  Carcassonne.  Dying  about  1064,  Roger  was  succeeded  by  hia 
brother  Peter,  who  died  six  years  Jater,  and  was  succeeded  in 
turn  by  hii  son,  Roger  II.  Tliis  count  took  part  in^  the  crusade 
of  1095,  and  was  afterwards  excommunicated  by  Pope  Paschal  II. 
for  seizing  ecclesiastical  property;  but  subsequently  he  appeased 
the  anger  of  the  church  by  ridi  donationSj  and  when  he  died 
in  XX  25  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Roger  III.  The  death  of 
Roger  III.  about  1x49,  and  of  his  son,  Roger  Bernard  I.,  in  1x88, 
brought  the  county  to  Roger  Beniard's  only  son,-  Ra3anond 
Roger,  who,  in  1x90,  accompanied  the  French  king,  Philip 
Augustus,  to  Palestine  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture 
of  Acre.  He  was  afterwarcb  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  Albi- 
genses,  and  on  being  accused  of  heresy  his  lands  were  given  to 
Simon  IV.,  count  of  Montfort.  Raymond  Roger,  who  came  to 
terms  with  the  church  and  recovered  his  estates  before  his  death 
in  X223,  was  a  patron  of  the  Proven^  poets,  and  counted 
himself  among  their  number.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Roger  Bernard  11.,  called  the  Great,  who  assisted  Raymond  VII., 
count  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Albigenses  in  their  resistance  to  the 
French  kings,  Louis  VIII.  and  Louis  IX.,  was  excommunicated 
on  two  occasions  and  died  in  1241.  His  son,  Roger  IV.,  who 
followed,  died  in  1265,  aikl  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Roger 
Bernard  UL,  who,  more  famous  as  a  poet  than  as  a  warrior, 
was  taken  prisoner  both  by  Philip  III.  of  France  and  by  Peter 
III.  of  Aragon.  This  count  married  Marguerite,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Gaston  VII.,  viscount  of  B6im  (d.  1 290) ,  and  this  union 
led  to  the  outbreak  of  a  long  feud  between  the  bouses  of  Foix 
and  Armagnac;  a  quarrel  which  was  continued  by  Roger 
Bernard's  son  and  successor,  Gaston  I.,  who  became  count 
in  1302,  inheriting  both  Foix  and  B6im.  Becoming  embroiled 
with  the  French  king,  Philip  IV.,  in  consequence  of  the  stniggle 
with  the  count  of  Armagnac,  Gaston  was  imprisoned  in  Paris; 
but  quickly  regaining  his  freedom  he  accompanied  King  Louis  X. 
on  an  expedition  into  Flanders  in  13 15,  and  died  on  his  return 
to  France  in  the  same  year.  His  eldest  son,  Gaston  II.,  was 
the  next  count.  Having  become  reconciled  with  the  house  of 
Armagnac,  Gaston  took  part  in  various  wars  both  in  France  and 
Spain,  dying  at  Seville  in  1343,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  bis 
son,  Gaston  III.  (X331-1391).  Gaston  III.,  who  was  sumamcd 
Phoebus  on  account  of  his  beauty,  was  the  most  famous  member 
of  the  old  Foix  family.  Like  his  father  he  assisted  France  in  her 
struggle  against  En^and,  being  entrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  frontiers  of  Gascony;  but  when  the  French  king,  John  II.,  < 
showed  a  marked  preference  for  the  count  of  Armagnac,  GiCston 
left  his  service  and  went  to  fight  against  the  heathen  in  Prussia. 
Returning  to  France  about  1357  he  delivered  some  noble  ladies 
from  the  attacks  of  the  adherents  of  the  Jacquerie  at  Meaux,  and 
was  soon  at  war  with  the  count  of  Armagnac.  During  this  struggle 
he  also  attacked  the  count  of  Poitiers,  the  royal  representative  in 
Languedoc,  but  owing  to  the  intervention  of  Pope  Innocent  VI. 
he  made  peace  with  the  count  in  X360.  Gaston,  however,  con- 
tinued to  fight  against  the  count  of  Armagnac,  who,  in  1362, 
was  defeated  and  compelled  to  pay  a  ransom;  and  this  war 
lasted  until  X377,  when  peace  was  made.  Early  in  1380  the 
count  was  appointed  governor  of  Languedoc,  but  when  Charles 
VI.  succeeded  Charles  V.  as  king  later  in  the  same  year,  this 
appointment  was  cancelled.  Refusing,  however,  to  heed  the 
royal  command,  and  supported  by  the  communes  of  Languedoc, 
Gaston  fought  for  about  two  years  against  John,  duke  of  Berry, 
who  had  been  chosen  as  his  successor,  until,  worsted  in  the 
combat,  he  abandoned  the  struggle  and  retired  to  his  estates, 
remaining  neutral  and  independent.  In  X348  the  count  had 
married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Philip,  count  of  Evreux  (d.  1343), 
by  his  wife  Jeanne  II.,  queen  of  Navarre.   By  Agnes,  whom  ^ 
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divorced  in  1373,  he  bad  an  only  son,  Gaston,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  incited  by  his  unde,  Charles  II.,  king  of  Navarre,  to  poison 
his  father,  and  who  met  his  death  in  1381.  It  is  probable,  as 
Froissart  says,  that  he  was  killed  by  his  father.  Left  without 
legitimate  sons,  Gaston  was  easily  persuaded  to  bequeath  his 
lands  to  King  Charies  VL,  who  thus  obtained  Foix  and  B£am 
when  the  cotmt  died  at  Orthes  in  X39Z.  Gaston  was  very  fond 
of  hunting,  but  was  not  without  a  taste  for  art  and  literature. 
Several  beautiful  manuscripts  are  in  existence  which  were  exe- 
cuted by  his  orders,  and  he  himself  wrote  Diduits  de  la  ckasse 
des  testes  sauvaiges  et  des  oiseatdx  de  ^oye.  Froissart,  who  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  his  court  and  his  manner  of  life,  speaks 
enthusiastically  of  Gaston,  saying:  "  I  never  saw  none  like  him 
of  personage,  nor  of  so  fair  form,  nor  so  well  made,"  and  again, 
'*  in  everything  he  was  so  perfect  that  he  cannot  be  praised  too 
much." 

Almost  immediately  after  Gaston's  death  King  Charles  VI. 
granted  the  county  of  Foix  to  Matthew,  viscount  of  Castelbon, 
a  descendant  of  Count  Gaston  L  Dying  without  issue  in  Z3gS, 
Matthew's  lands  were  seized  by  Archambault,  count  of  Gridlly 
and  captal  de  Buch,  the  husband  of  his  sister  Isabella  (d.z426), 
who  became  count  of  Foix  in  2401.  Archambault's  eldest  son, 
John  (c.  1383-2436),  who  succeeded  to  his  father's  lands  and 
titles  in  24x2,  haid  married  in  2402  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Charles 
III.,  king  of  Navarre.  Having  served  the  king  of  France  in 
Guienne  and  the  king  of  Azagon  in  Sardim'a,  John  became  the 
royal  representative  in  Languedoc,  when  the  dd  quarrel  between 
Foix  and  Armagnac  broke  out  again.  During  the  struggle 
between  the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs,  he  intrigued 
with  both  parties,  and  consequently  was  distrusted  by  the 
dauphin,  af  terwutis  King  Charles  VU.  Deserting  the  cause  of 
France,  he  then  allied  himself  with  Henry  V.  of  England;  but 
when  Charles  VII.  became  king  in  2422,  he  returned  to  his  former 
allegiance  and  became  the  king's  representative  in  Languedoc 
and  Gtiienne.  He  then  assisted  to  suppress  the  znarauding 
bands  which  were  devastating  France;  fought  for  Aragon 
against  Castile;  and  aided  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of  Foix,  to 
crush  some  insurgents  in  Aragon.  Peter,  cardinal  of  Foix  (1386- 
2464),  was  the  fifth  son  of  Azdiambault  of  Grailly,  and  was  made 
archbishop  of  Axles  in  Z45a  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
struggle  between  the  ri'\^  popes,  and  founded  and  endowed 
the  College  de  Foix  at  Toulouse.  The  next  count  was  John's 
son,  Gaston  IV.,  who  married  Leonora  (d.  1479),  a  daughter  of 
John,  king  of  Aragon  and  Navarre.  In  2447  he  bought  the  vis- 
county of  Narbonne,  and  having  assisted  King  Charles  VII.  in 
Guienne,  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France  in  2458.  In  2455  his 
father-in-law  designated  him  as  his  successor  in  Navarre,  and 
Louis  XI.  of  France  gave  him  the  counties  of  Rousillon  and 
Cerdagne,  and  made  Jiim  his  representative  in  Laziguedoc  and 
Guienne;  but  these  niarks  of  favour  did  not  prevent  him 
from  joining  a  league  against  Louis  in  2472.  His  eldest  son, 
Gaston,  the  husband  of  Madeleine,  a  daughter  of  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  died  in  2470,  and  when  Gaston  IV.  died  two  years  later, 
his  lands  descended  to  his  grandson,  Francis  Phoebus  (d.  1483), 
who  became  king  of  Navarre  in  2479,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
sister  Catherine  (d.  2517),  the  wife  of  Jean  d'Albret  (d.  2516). 
Thus  the  house  of  Foix-Grailly  was  merged  in  that  of  Albret 
and  subsequently  in  that  of  Bourbon;  and  when  Henry  of 
Navarre  became  king  of  France  in  2589  the  lands  of  the  counts 
of  Foix-Grailly  became  part  of  the  French  royal  domain.  A 
younger  son  of  Count  Gaston  IV.  was  John  (d.  2500),  who 
received  the  viscounty  of  Narbonne  from  his  father  and  married 
Marie,  a  sister  of  the  French  king  Louis  XII.  He  was  on  good 
terms  both  with  Louis  XL  and  Louis  XII.,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  nephew  Francis  Phoebus,  in  2483,  he  claimed  the  kingdom 
of  Navarre  against  Jean  d'Albret  and  his  wife,  Catherine  de 
Foix.  The  ensxiing  struggle  lasted  until  1497,  when  John 
renounced  his  claim.  He  left  a  son,  Gaston  de  Foix  (2489-2  5 22), 
the  distinguished  French  general,  and  a  daughter,  Germaine, 
who  became  the  second  wife  of  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Spain. 
In  2507  Gaston  exchanged  hb  viscounty  of  Narbonne  with 
King  Louis  XII.  for  the  duchy  of  Nemours,  and  as  duke  of 


Nemours  he  took  command  of  the  Frehch  troops  in  Italy. 

Having  delivered  Bologna  and  taken  Brescia,  Gaston  encou2itered 

the  troops  of  the  Holy  League  at  Ravenna  in  April  2522,  and 

after  putting  the  enemy  to  flight  was  killed  during  the  puisuiu 

From  the  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Foix-Grailly  have  also 

spnmg  the  viscounts  of  Lautrec  and  of  MeiUes,  the  counts  of 

B^nanges  and  Candale,  and  of  Gurson  and  Fleix. 

See  D.  J.  Vaiaake,  Histoire  ^nSraU  de  LanguedoCt  tome  iv.  (Paris, 
1876);  L.  Flourac,  Jean  /«',  comte  de  Foix,  vicamie  soueeram  da 
Beam  (Paris,  1884);  Le  P^  Anselme,  Histoire  gtuSalcgioiie,  tome 


iii.  (Paris,  1 726-1 733} ;  CastiUon,  Histoire  du  comU  de  Foix  (Toulouse, 
1853);  Madaune,  Gaston  Phesbus,  comte  de  Foix  d  sotaenun  da 
Biam  (Pau,  1865);  and  Froiaaart's  Chroniques,  edited  by  S.  Looe 
and  G.  Raynaud  (Paris,  1869-2897). 

FOLARD,  JEAN  CHARLES,  Chevalxsr  de  (2669-1752), 
French  soldier  andmilitaxy  author,  was  born  at  Avignon  on  tKe 
23th  of  February  2669.  His  military  ardour  was  first  awakczied 
by  reading  Caoar's  CommentarieSf  and  he  ran  away  from  boaie 
and  joined  the  army.  He  soon  saw  active  service,  and,  young 
as  he  was,  wrote  a  manual  on  partisan  warfare,  the  manuscript 
of  which  passed  with  Folard's  other  papers  to  Marshal  Belleisle 
on  the  author's  death.  In  2702  he  became  a  captain,  and  aide-de- 
camp to  the  duke  of  Vend6me,  then  in  command  of  the  Fretkch 
forces  in  Italy.  In  2705,  while  serving  imder  Vend6me's  brother, 
the  Grand  Prior,  Folard  won  the  cross  of  St  Louis  for  a  gaUant 
feat  of  arms,  and  in  the  same  year  he  distinguished  Mm^f  ^i 
the  battle  of  Cassano,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  It  was 
during  his  tedious  recovery  from  his  woundis  that  he  coxkceived 
the  tactical  theories  to  the  elucidation  of  which  he  devoted  i2iost 
of  his  life.  In  X706  he  again  rendered  good  service  in  Italy,  axid 
in  2708  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  operations  attetnpted 
by  Vend6me  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  the  relief  of  UUe, 
the  failure  of  which  was  due  in  part  to  the  disagreement  of  the 
French  commanders;  and  it  is  no  small  testimony  to  the  ability 
and  tact  of  Folard  that  he  retained  the  friend^ip  of  both. 
Folard  was  wounded  at  Malplaquet  in  2709,  and  in  17x1  fals 
services  were  rewarded  with  the  governorship  of  Bourboiug. 
He  ;saw  further  active  service  in  17x4  in  Malta,  under  r^a»^f>^ 
XII.  of  Sweden  in  the  north,  and  under  the  duke  of  Berwick  in 
the  short  Spanish  War  of  27x9.  Charles  XII.  he  regarded  as  tlae 
first  captain  of  all  time,  and  it  was  at  Stockholm  that  Folard 
began  to  formulate  his  tactical  ideas  in  a  commentary  on  Polyfains. 
On  his  way  back  to  France  he  was  shipwrecked  and  lost  aU  Im 
papers,  but  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  write  his  essays  a&csh, 
and  in  X  7  24  appeared  his  Nowdles  Dicowerles  sur  la  guerre  daau 
une  dissertatioH  de  Po/y&e,  followed  (2727-2730)  by  Hisiaira  da 
Polybe  traduiU  par  ,  .  .  de  Thuillier  avec  im  commentaira  .  .  . 
deM.de  Folard^  Chevalier  de  VOrdre  de  St  Louis.  FoUrd  ^sent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  answering  the  criticisms  provoked 
by  the  novelty  of  his  theories.  He  died  friendless  and  in  obscurity 
at  Avignon  in  2752. 

An  analysis, of  Folard's  military  writings  brings  to  light  oot 
a  connected  theory  of  war  as  a  whole,  but  a  great  number  of 
independent  ideas,  sometimes  valuable  and  suggestive,  but  far 
more  often  extravagant.  The  central  point  of  his  tactics  was 
his  proposed  column  formation  for  infantry.  Struck  by  the 
apparent  weakness  of  the  thin  line  of  battle  of  the  time,  and 
arguing  from  the  tttfioXop  or  cuneus  of  ancient  warfare,  he  desired 
to  substitute  the  shock  of  a  deep  mass  of  troops  fiM*  former 
methods  of  attack,  and  further  considered  that  in  defence  a  solid 
colimm  gave  an  unshakable  stability  to  the  line  off  hattle. 
Controversy  at  once  centred  itself  upon  the  column.  'Whilst 
some  famous  commanders,  such  as  Marshal  Saxe  and  Guido 
Starhembergi  approved  it  and  put  it  in  practice,  the  weight  of 
military  opinion  throughout  Europe  was  opposed  to  it,  and 
eventually  history  justified  this  opposition.  Amongst  the  most 
discriminating  of  Us  critics  was  Frederick  the  Great,  who  is 
said  to  have  invited  Folard  to  Berlin.  The  Prussian  fci*^ 
certainly  caused  a  pricis  to  be  made  by  Colond  von  Seers,  ^t^I 
wrote  a  preface  thereto  expressing  his  views.  The  work  (like 
others  by  Frederick)  fell  into  unauthorised  hands,  and,  on  its 
publication  (Paris,  X760)  under  the  title  Esprit  du  Ckea,  Fatard, 
created  a  great  impression.    "  Thus  kept  within  bounds,"  said 


(be  princi  de  Ligae,  "  Falud  wu  iIk  bat  uitbot  of  (he  tii 
^Rderick  himsell  said  unely  IhU  "  Fotard  had  buried  ditmondi 
is  ■  nibbiib-taap."  Thus  begin  the  controven]'  betweeu  lin 
uid  f^'^im"  fomuUaiu,  which  long  con:uiued  and  iuHuencc* 
tbcdevdopmentof  (actjca  up  to  the  moat  modem  tinies.  Folnrd' 
priodpal  adhcRnli  in  the  iSth  ceniniy  irere  Joly  de  Muieni; 
uid  Menil  Durand. 

See  Utmaira  par  mrir  i  rklHtin  iiM.U  OmUiv  it  Fttart 
(PuwandKeteiubiiix.  I7U),  >i>d  taradetiileducaunlof  Folird'i 
vorlu  and  thoK  of  hii  cnlics  and  lupparten.  Man  JUiu.  Ctickieiiu 
in  Knt[!jnittiucktfkti,  vol  U.  pp.  (47t-i493  (Munich  and  hafoif. 
1890). 

FOLD,  a  pleat  or  beud  la  a  flexible  material,  or  a  curve  in  uny 
Buriace,  whence  iti  particular  appljcatioo  in  geology  with  vhich 
thii  article  deal].'  The  verb  "  to  fold  "  [0.  Eag.  fttUan)  r  - 
originally  to  double  back  a  piece  of  cloth  or  otber  mattiill 
to  form  a  ptcat,  whence  hai  evolved  its  various  leruea  of  t 

b  the  itDi).  to  clasp  tht 


languages,  cf.  Oa-JaUen,  DutcL 
ultimate  Indo-European  root 
piicvi,  plalfc,  to  plait,  pleat,  wi 


hence  apphed  in 


le  word  il 

vmcH  [lor  khuJai],  tic.,  and  ihe 
s  found  In  Cr.  TXtiur.  Lai. 
~  In  the  suffiies  of  such 
I,  &c,  SfmiUrly  the 
is  added  to  numbers  implying  "  so  many," 
Hold.  d.  "  manilold."  The  timilar  word 
xB  for  animals,  apedilly  for  >he«p,  and 
ritual  sense  to  a  communily  ol  wonbippers, 
y  gf  Christians  regarded  a>  Chrisi'i  flock, 
must  be  dislloEuisbed.  InO.  Eng,  it  it  JalaJ,  and  cognate  forma 
are  found  in  Dutch  vmIi,  &c.  It  ippsrently  meant  a  planked  or 
boarded  codMure,  cf,  Dan.  fjad,  S*td.  fill,  plank. 

In  geology,  a  (old  is  a  bead  or  curvature  in  the  stratified 
rock*  of  Ibe  earth's  cruii,  whereby  they  have  been  made 
to  lake  up  less  horiiontal  space.  The  French  equivalents  are 
fli,  fliiseMiHl,  ridunm;  in  Germany.  FaiU,  Falliaii,  SaUelung 
ue  ibe  terms  njually  employed.  Il  is  comparatively  rarely  thai 
bedded  rocks  are  observed  in  the  poailion  in  which  they  wen 
fini  deposited,  a  ceitain  amount  ol  buckling  up  or  tagging  down 
of  Ihe  crusi  being  coniinually  in  piognsa  in  one  region  or  another. 
lit  every  instance  thtrefore  where,  in  walking  over  the  surface, 
we  traverse  a  series  of  strata  whi^  gradually,  and  without  dis- 
locations, increase  or  diminish  in  inclination,  we  cross  part  of  a 

Such  foldings,  however,  can  often  be  distinctly  seen,  either  on 
■  ■       ■  a  of  hilly  or 


IS  ground-  The  observer  □ 
n  the  field  without  discoveri 
earth's  crust  have  been  almost  everywl; 
usually  so  broad  and  gentle  as  to  esc 
when  specially  h»kcd  for.  The  outcro] 
is  commonly  the  truncation  of  these  ct 
opce  have  risen  above  the  present  surf 


The  curvalure  occasionally  shows  itself 
gently  iodined  strata  in  the  form  of  an  al 
then  an  immediate  reeumplion  of  the  pn 
character.  The  strata  arc  thus  bent  up  and 
wk  of  the  tilt  at  a  higher  level.    Such  bi 


ihat  the  1 


cksoll 


Is  arc  catted  Wffv- 


they  present  only  01 


Chalk; 


dinai  foids  or  JUrurtl, 
f  Did,  or  one  half  of  a  fotd,  instead  oi  me  two  wmcn  we  see  in  an 
arch  or  trough.  The  most  notable  inslancc  of  this  structure  in 
Brilain  i>  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ol  which  a  •ectisn  is  given  in 
fig.  I.  The  Cretaceous  rocks  on  the  south  side  of  Ibe  island 
npidl}'  rise  in  IndiDatioa  till  they  become  nearly  venicil. 


Tbt  Lower  Tertiary  strata  laOaw  with  ■  AuHai  iteep  dip,  but 

npidly  flatten  down  towards  the  mirth  coast.    Some  nmirkable 
esses  of  the  same  structure  have  been  brought  to  light  by  J,  W. 
Powell  in  his  survey  of  the  Colorado  region. 
Il  much  more  frequently  happens  that  th^  strata  have  beCA 


The  diagram  in  fig.  1  may  be 


I  of  a  fold,  and  rising  up 
lip  away  from  the  ant-of 
KtirJim  or  tnlidiiial  foU; 
tyndiiM  or  lytuHnal  fM. 


Fic.  3.— Plan  o(  ABCiclioal  and  Synclinal  Folds. 
;)  Ibntwn  into  an  antitfne  {AAO  and  syncline  (BB*).    A 
ion  drawn  acioia  these  folds  in  the  line  CD  would  show 
uruduie  gives  in  Gg.  ].   Here  we  see  ihai,  ai  the  part  ol  the 


ilidiatl  aib  (A)  where  the  section 
own  ol  Ihe  arch,  Nos.  i,  a  and  j 

ision  as  far  at  tin.  tj,  which,  ii 


s,  bed  No.  4  forma  Ihe 
concealed  tieneatb  iI. 
N  each  other  in  regular 
I  of  passing  here  under 
ip  and  forms  Ihe 


re  of  a  trough  or  syncline  (B).    From  undemeaLh  No.  ij  oi 


.e  Ihe  SI 


'.    The  particular 


inc.  and  is  buried  deep  bencatl 

Such  foldings  of  strata  must 

abruptly  lenninated  by  diitoca 

both  the  arch  and  trough  arc  represc 

rmer  towards  the  north,  the  latter  t 

observer  in  passing  northwards  along  t 

finds  himself  getting  into  progressively 

'it  down.    On  the  other  hand,  in  adv 

synclinal  axis,  he  loses  stratum  after  strat 


CO  marked  £F  has 

nlR  of  the  syncline. 

s  die  out  unless  they  are 

In  the  cases  given  in  fig. 


the  I 


uellh 


the  wuth. 

been  assigned  to  ctnai 


!n  fig-  3  there  is  obviously  a  general 
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u  tlie  "limtM," 

,_.  _C,  6g.  3,  the  uigle  ol  til*  bend,  [i  the  "  creit "  oi 

"crown"  (Gcr.  GeifMeHttlint,  Fl.  tkarniiri  anUdinaU),  ths 
corrttpondjng  pul  oi  >  ayndiDe  beinc  the  "  troufb-Qire  "  oi 
"  but."  Y,  Gg.  3  (Get.  UtMtnbiitlMi,  Fr.  dumiirt  lyHiUnali). 
Tbc  paction  oi  ui  ulidine  which  bu  been  removed  by  denudi' 
tioB  b  the  "  Mriil  irch,"  doited  in  fig.  j.  The  innennoil  iinU 
in  a  fold  (onilitute  the  "  core,"  tich-oin  A,  fig.  j,  or  trough- 
core  B,  [a  Ihe  ume  figure.  Id  the  majority  al  foLdi  the  bending 
of  the  >tnt*  hu  talten  place  about  in  "  ulal  plane  "  {olien 
called  the  "  aiii "),  which  in  Ibe  eianiF^  illuitrated  in  fig.  j 
would  pus  through  the  pointi  A  and  B,  perpendicularly  to  Ihc^ 
horiioolal  line  CD.  In  powerfully  folded  regions  the  aiial 
piano  of  the  (olds  are  no  longer  upright^  ihty  may  be  moder- 
alely  indiaed,  producing  an  "  iovenion,"  "  inverted  fold  "  or 
"  ovcrfold."  When  the  incUiutioa  of  the  aiiil  plane  ti  great  a 
"  cenHBbeot  overfold  "  it  produced  (Fr.  pli  cauU,  Ger.  liiittidi 
FalU).  In  a  fold  of  thit  Lied  (fig.  4)  we  have  an  "  arch  limb  " 
(o),  a  middle  limb  (i)  and  a 
Hooror"  trough  bmb"  ((). 
X  ud  Y  an  Ihe  upper  and 
lower  hands  respectively. 
One  of  the  important  func- 


aifal  plane. 


upon  I 


of  tbc 


Bt-line  of  an  anlidir 
,  horizontal  for  any  great  dislance;  iI4 
departure  from  horiiontaUty  i>  designiied  Ihe  "  pitch,"  and 
the  fold  is  uid  to  pilch  (or  dip)  towards  Ihe  north,  &c.  Most 
simple  folds — mth  the  eicepiion  of  very  shallow  cunaluces 
of  wide  area, — when  considered  in  Ihelr  enliiely,  are  seen  to  be 
•omewhat  canoe^baped  in  form.  There  are  Ibiee  variations 
ol  the  simple  fold  dependent  upon  the  position  of  the  limbs, 
(i)  Ihe  limbs  may  tend  (0  diverge  as  they  recede  from  the 
crest  (fig,  i),  sometimes  styled  an  "open  anticline  ";  (i)  the 
limbs  nuy  be  paralld  in  "  closed  "  folds  (commonly  known  as 
isoclinal  folding);  (j)  ihe  limbs  may  make  an  open  angle  or 
widen  out  lowardi  the  creat  (fig.  4).  This  is  known  as  a  fan. 
shaped  fold  (Fr.  pli  en  tttyOail,   Ger.   FaiMer/alU)  \ 


if  the  I 
fittion).    TTie  a: 


ld(Fr.  ^ie 
e  taken 


riously  designate 


ling  appears 
nliclines  of  this  type  are 
" ihort-antidiDe),"  "brMkyaiaidinaux"  or  "domes";  simi- 
larly, there  are  "  shon-tyndines,"  "  braikyiyyuiixaia "  or 
"cuvttlei."  The  dip  in  cases  of  this  kind  has  been  described  as 
"  qua-qui  versal  "  or  "  peridintl." 

CmpUi  FMms.—Somaiaa  a  limple  fold  has  been  itself 
subjected  lo  further  folding  lepcaled  more  than  once,  it  is  then 
lenned  a  "  refolded  fold  "  (Ft.  fli  'ipl<^\  fine  eiimples  may  be 
observed  ia  the  Alps  and  in  other  mountain  chains.  A  great 
regional  major  fold  containing  within  itself  a  number  of  minor 
"  special "  or  subsidiary  folds  is  described  as  a  "  geandcline  " 
(Ft.  Urudnre  «  Irenlail  ctmposl),  or  as  a  "  geosyncUne  "  (Fr. 
ilriulure  en  isetilail  rmersi).  Even  folds  of  leswt  magnitude 
may  be  highly  complei  in  regions  of  eitreme  cruslal  movement, 
andmay  contain  smaller  folds  of  the  first,  second,  third  or  higher 
order  (Fr,  c«c*..  fa-J'l€,  [fig.  ill.    In  it,  smaller  manifest ition. 


lively  "  infolded  grabi 


lling 

or" 

dUed  stn 

cture' 

the  folds 

tude. 

audi 

many  h 

ghlyc 

bsetvable  w 

Ih  the  m 

edey 

Wh 

n  a  series  of  ad 

wdiol 

ed"ii 

T  (Fr,  ,lr 

sgene 

raied. 

Occasio 

ally  cr 

iHt-blocki 

llie  hcIerogEneoufl  chancier  of  great  n 


of  tl 


have  folded 
piaaticity 

by  an  ' 


vc  yielded  much  more  readily  than  olben,  certain 
ound  to  be  faulted,  while  those  above  and  below 
ritbout  fracture.  In  tnany  eiamplea  of  apparent 
an  be  shown  that  this  effect  has  been  produced 
[  minute  slippings  within  ilse  rock 


result*.  For  e 
while  they  hav 
an  enriched  portion  of  t 


Heado<Kuade. 


many  coal  regioni  the  depoaiu  hsvc 
listricts  ia  ihe  syndinet  ot  "  baiins." 
oved  by  denudation  from  the  uplifted 


DiH  Anllili  i 


districla;  «t..| 
Iter  supply,  Ibe  lill  of  Ibe  glriu  detcrminn  the 
undeigrouad  flowage.  Again,  the  moal  con- 
oU  wells  is  Ihe  crest  of  an  anticline  or  "  dome," 
vious  slntum  imprisons  the  gas  and  o3  in  > 
lied  layer  under  tiressure. 

^n  of  the  question  of  the  discributiao  add  arrange- 

il  the  greml  folded  refliont  of  the  earth's  crust,  lec  E.  Suesa, 
<U/iK  3cr  Erit.  Eniluh  IransIitioTi.  Tin  Fait  tl  Ikm  Eartk. 
VIM.  I.,  iL.  iii,,  iv.  (Oifocd).  See  also  E,  de  Miinrie  and  A.  Horn, 
Ul  DiUBlilliimi  it  ;V;«H  trmii't  (ZurSch,  iSA};  A.  Rothplcu, 
Gteukuatatyn  PiMfv  (Stuttgart,  1894). 

FOLBNOO,TEOFILO  (1401-1544),  oiherwise  known  u  Moliiia 
Coccajo  or  Cocijo,  one  of  ihe  prindpal  Italian  macaronic  ports, 
was  born  of  noble  parentage  al  Cipada  near  Mantua  od  tbe  Stb 
of  November  1401,  From  his  infancy  he  showed  great  vivacity 
of  mind,  and  a  remarkable  devemeu  in  making  vccses.  Al  the 
age  of  siileen  he  cslend  the  monastery  of  MoDte  Caiitu  near 
Brescia,  and  eighteen  months  afterwards  he  became  a  profeaed 
member  of  the  Benedictine  order.  For  a  few  years  bis  life  ■■  m 
monk  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  regular,  and  he  ia  said  to 
have  produced  a  considerable  quantity  of  Latin  verse,  vriiteD. 
not  uniuccesifuUy.  in  the  VirgUian  style.  About  Ihe  year  i  jitt 
he  forsook  the  monastic  life  for  Ihe  society  of  a  weU.bam  young 
woman  named  Cirotama  Dieda,  with  whom  he  waodttnl  about 
the  country  for  several  years,  ollen  suffering  great  poverty, 
having  noother  means  of  support  Ihan  hi]  taleni  for  veruGcatioo. 

lelales  the  adventures  of  a  fictilious  hero  named  Baldui.  Tic 
coarM  buffoonery  of  this  work  ia  often  relieved  by  loucbea  tjt 
genuine  poelry,  as  weU  as  by  graphic  descriptions  and  actiic 
criticisms  of  men  and  manners.  Its  macaronic  style  is  raidetvd 
peculiarly  peipleiing  to  the  foreigner  by  the  frequent  iniroductioa 
'the  Maniuas  patois.    Though  fie- 


ently  c, 


mred  fi 


lional  g 


few  y 


ptoauctiou  was  Ihe  OrlandtKa,  an  Italian  poem  of  ei^t  cantos, 
written  in  rhymed  oclavts,  II  appeared  in  1516,  and  bora  on 
Ihe  lille-pige  Ihe  new  pseudonym  of  Limemo  Pitocco  (lleriin 
Ihe  Beggsr)  da  Miniova,  In  the  same  year,  wearied  with  •  lile 
of  dissipation,  Folengo  returned  id  his  ecclesiastical  obedience; 
'  ortly  afterwards  wrote  his  CAtwi  ddtrifer  a»,  in  wtikli, 

lan,  and  sometimes  in  macaronic,  he  gives  a  veiled  accouDt 
ncissiludes  of  the  life  he  had  lived  under  his  vaiioiu  p^mn 
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We  next  find  him  about  the  year  1533  writing  in  rhymed  octaves 
a  life  of  Christ  entitled  LUmanitA  del  Figlimlo  di  Dio\  and  he  is 
known  to  have  composed,  still  later,  another  religious  poem  upon 
the  creation,  fall  and  restoration  of  man,  besides  a  few  tragedies. 
These,  however,  have  never  been  published.  Some  of  his  later 
years  were  spent  in  Sicily  under  the  patronage  of  Don  Fernando 
de  Gonzaga,  the  viceroy;  he  even  appears  for  a  short  time  to 
have  had  charge  of  a  monastery  there.  In  1543  he  retired  to 
Sanu  Croce  de  Campcsio,  dmt  9assano;  and  there  he  died  on 
Uic  9th  of  December  1544. 

Folengo  is  frequently  quoted  and  still  more  frequently  copied  by 
Rabelais.  The  earlier  editions  of  his  Opus  macaromcum  are  now 
extremely  rare.  The  often  reprinted  edition  of  1530  exhibits  the 
text  as  revised  by  the  author  after  he  had  begun  to  amend  his  life. 

FOLEY,  JOHN  HENRT  (181S-1874),  Irish  sculptor,  was  bom 
at  Dublin  on  the  34th  of  May  1818.  At  thirteen  he  began  to 
study  drawing  and  modelling  at  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  where  he  took  sevend  first-class  prizes.  In  1835  he  was 
admitted  a  student  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  London. 
He  first  appeared  as  an  exhibitor  in  1839  with  his  "  Death  of 
Abel  and  Innocence."  "  Ino  and  Bacchus,"  exhibited  in  1840, 
gave  him  immediate  reputation,  and  the  work  itself  was  after- 
wards commissioned  to  be  done  in  marble  for  the  earl  of  Elles- 
mere.  "Lear  and  Cordelia"  and  "Death  of  Lear"  were 
exhibited  in  1841.  "  Venus  rescuing  Aeneas  "  and  "  The  Houseless 
Wanderer  "  in  z84a,  "  Prospero  and  Miranda  "  in  1843.  In 
1844  Foley  sent  to  the  exhibition  at  Westminster  Hall  his 
"  Youth  at  a  Stream,"  and  was,  with  Calder  Marshall  and  John 
BcU,  chosen  by  the  commissioners  to  do  work  in  sculpture  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Statues,  of  John 
llampden  and  Selden  were  executed  for  this  purpose,  and  received 
liberal  praise  for  the  propriety,  dignity  and  proportion  of  their 
treatment.  Commissions  of  all  kinds  now  began  to  come  rapidly. 
Fand^l  works,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  tablets  and  monumental 
statues  were  in  great  numbers  undertaken  and  executed  by  him 
with  a  steady  equality  of  worthy  treatment.  In  1849  he  was 
made  an  associate  and  in  1858  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Among  his  numerous  works  the  following  may  be  noticed, 
besides  those  mentioned  above: — "  The  Mother  ";  "  Egeria," 
for  the  Mansion  House;  "  The  Elder  Brother  in  Comus,"  his 
diploma  work;  "The  Muse  of  Painting,"  the  monument  of 
James  Ward,  R.A.;  "  Caractacus,"  for  the  Mansion  House; 
"Helen  Faucit";  "Goldsmith"  and  "Burke,"  for  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;  "Faraday";  "Reynolds";  "Barry,"  for 
Westminster  Palace  Yard;  "  John  iStuart  Mill,"  for  the  Thames 
embankment;     "  O'Connell  "   and   "  Gough,"   for   Dublin ; 

Clyde,"  for  Glasgow;  "  CUve,"  for  Shrewsbury;  "  Hardinge," 

Canning "  and  "  Outram,"  for  Calcutta;  "  Hon.  James 
Stewart,"  for  Ceylon;  the  symbolical  group  "  Asia,"  as  well  as 
the  statue  of  the  prince  himself,  for  the  Albert  Memorial  in* 
Hyde  Park;  and  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  in  Richmond,  Va. 
The  statue  of  Sir  James  Outram  is  probably  his  masterpiece. 
Foley's  early  fanciful  works  have  some  charming  qualities;  but 
he  will  probably  always  be  best  remembered  for  the  workmanlike 
and  manly  style  of  his  monumental  portraits.  He  died  at 
Hampsteaid  on  the  a7th  of  August  1874,  and  on  the  4th  of 
September  was  buried  in  St  Paul's  cathedral.  He  left  his  models 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  his  early  school,  and  a  great  part 
of  his  property  to  the  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund. 

See  W.  Cosmo  Monkhoute,  Tkt  Works  of  J.  H.  FdUy  (1875). 

FOLEY,  SIR  THOMAS  (X7S7-1833),  British  admiral,  entered 
the  navy  in  1770,  and,  during  his  time  as  midshipman,  saw  a 
good  deal  of  active  service  in  the  West  Indies  against  American 
privateers.  Promoted  lieutenant  in  1778,  he  served  under 
Admiral  (afterwards  Viscount)  Keppel  and  Sir  Charles  Hardy 
in  the  Chatmel,  and  with  Rodney's  squadron  was  present  at 
the  defeat  of  De  L&ngara  off  Cape  St  Vincent  in  1780,  and  at  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar.  Still  under  Rodney's  command,  he  went 
out  to  the  West  Indies,  and  took  his  part  in  the  operations  which 
culminated  in  the.  victory  of  the  lath  of  April  1782.  In  the 
Revolutionary  War  he  was  engaged  from  the  first.  As  flag- 
captaia  to  Adnyral  John  Cell,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  Hyde 
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Parker,  Foley  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Toulon  in  1793,  the  action 
of  Golfe  Jouan  in  1 7941  and  the  two  fights  off  Toulon  on  the  X3th 
of  April  and  the  xjth  of  July  1795.  At  St  Vincent  he  was  flag- 
captain  to  the  second  in  command,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  sent  out  in  command  of  the  "  Goliath  "  (74),  to  reinforce 
Nelson's  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  part  played  by  the 
"  Goliath  '^  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile  was  brilliant.  She  led  the 
squadron  round  the  French  van,  and  this  manceuvre  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  result  of  the  day.  Whether  this  was  done  by 
Foley's  own  initiative,  or  intended  by  Nelson,  has  been  a  matter 
of  controversy  (see  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution^ 
1885,  p.  916).  His  next  important  service  was  with  Nelson  in 
the  Baltic.  The  "  Elephant "  carried  Nelson's  flag  at  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen,  and  her  captain  acted  as  his  chief-of-staff.  Ill- 
health  obliged  Foley  to  decline  Nelson's  offer  (made  when  on  the 
point  of  starting  for  the  battle  of  Trafalgar)  of  the  post  of  Captain 
of  the  FleeL  From  z8o8  to  181 5  he  commanded  fn  the  Downs 
and  at  the  peace  was  made  K.C.B.  Sir  Thomas  Foley  rose  to  be 
full  admiral  and  G.  C.  B.  He  died  while  commanding  in  chief  at 
Portsmouth  in  1833. 

See  J.  B.  Herbert.  Life  and  Servius  of  Sir  Thomas  Foley  (Cardiff, 
1884). 

FOU  (Foley),  ALLAN  JAMES  (1837-1899),  Irish  bass  singer, 
was  bom  at  Cahir,  Tipperary,  on  the  7th  of  August  1837  ; 
originally  a  carpenter,  he  studied  under  Bisacda  at  Naples,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Catania  in  1863.  From  the  opera 
in  Paris  he  was  engaged  by  Mapleson  for  the  season  of  1865,  and 
appeared  with  much  success  in  various  parts.  He  sang  in  the 
first  performance  of  The  Flying  Dutchman  (Daland)  in  England 
in  1870,  and  in  the  first  performance  of  Gounod's  Redemption  in 
1883.  He  was  distinguished  in  opera  and  oratorio  alike  for  his 
vigorous,  straightforward  way  of  singing,  and  was  in  great  request 
at  ballad  concerts.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  October  1899. 

FOLIOMO  (anc.  Fulginiaet  q.v.),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of 
Umbria,  Italy,  771  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  the  province  of  Perugia, 
from  which  it  is  35  m.  S.E.  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  9533  (town), 
36,278  (commune).  It  lies  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  Topino,  a 
tributary  of  the  liber;  it  is  almost  square  in  shape  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls.  It  is  a  picturesque  and  interesting  town; 
several  of  its  churches  contain  paintings  by  Umbrian  masters, 
notably  works  by  Niccold  di  Liberatore  (or  Niccold  Alunno, 
X430-XS03),  and  among  them  his  chief  work,  a  large  altar-piece 
(the  predella  of  which  is  in  the  Louvre)  in  S.  Niccold.  The 
cathedral  has  a  romanesque  S.  facade  of  1133,  restored  in  1903; 
the  interior  was  modernized  in  the  i8th  century.  To  the  left 
of  the  choir  is  an  octagonal  chapel  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the 
younger  (1537).  In  the  same  piazza  as  the  S.  facade  is  the  Palazzo 
del  Govemo,  erected  in  1350,  which  has  a  chapel  with  frescoes 
by  Ottaviano  Nclli  of  Gubbio  (1434).  S.  Maria  infra  Portas  is 
said  to  date  from  the  7  th  century,  but  from  this  period  only 
the  columns  of  the  portico  remain.  Raphael's  "  Madonna 
di  Foligno,"  now  in  the  Vatican,  was  originally  painted  for  the 
church  of  S.  Anna.  The  Palazzo  Orfini  and  the  Palazzo  Deli  are 
two  good  Renaissance  buildings. 

Foligno  seems  to  have  been  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century  a.o.  It  changed  hands  often  during  the  wars  of  the 
X3th  century,  and  was  destroyed  by  Perugia  in  X38x.  From 
1305  to  X439  it  was  governed  by  the  family  of  the  Trind  as 
deputies  of  the  Holy  See,  until  in  the  hit  ter  year  one  of  its  members 
went  against  the  church.  Pope  Eugene  IV.  sent  a  force  against 
Foligno,  to  which  the  inhabitants  opened  their  gates,  and  the 
last  of  the  Trind,  Corrado  II.,  was  beheaded.  Henceforth 
Foligno  belonged  to  the  states  of  the  church  until  x86o.  It 
suffered  from  a  severe  earthquake  in  X833.  Foligno  is  a  station 
on  the  main  line  from  Rome  (via  Orte)  to  Ancona,  and  is  the 
junction  for  Perugia.  Three  miles  to  the  E.  is  the  abbey  of 
Sassovivo  with  doisters  of  1339,  very  like  those  of  S.  Paolo 
fuori  le  Mura  at  Rome,  with  pairs  of  small  columns  supporting 
arches,  and  decorations  in  coloured  mosaic  C' Cosmatesque " 
work).    The  church  has  been  modernized. 

FOLIO  (properly  the  ablative  case  of  the  Lat.  foliumt  leaf,  but 
also  frequently  an  adaptation  of  the  Ital.  foglio),-9,  term  in 
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bibliography  and  printing,  with  reference  either  to  the  sizt  of 
paper  employed,  or  of  the  book,  or  to  the  pagination.  In  the 
phrase  "  in  folio  "  it  means  a  sheet  of  paper  folded  once,  and 
thus  a  book  bound  up  in  sheets  thus  folded  is  a  book  of  the  largest 
size  and  b  known  as  a  *'  folio  "  (see  Bibuogsaphy).  Similarly, 
"  folio  '*  is  one  of  the  sixes  of  paper  adapted  to  be  thus  folded 
(see  Paper).  In  book-keeping  the  word  is  used  for  a  page  in  a 
ledger  on  which  the  credit  and  debtor  account  is  written;  in 
law- writing,  for  a  fixed  number  of  words  in  a  legal  document, 
used  for  measurement  of  the  length  and  for  the  addition  of  costs. 
In  Great  Britain,  a  "  folio  "  is  taken  to  contain  73  words,  except 
in  parliamentary  and  chancery  documents,  when  the  number 
is  90.    In  the  U.S.A.  xoo  words  form  a  "  folio." 

FOLIUM,  in  mathematics,  a  curve  invented  and  discussed  by 
Ren6  Descartes.    Its  cartesian  equation  is  x'-|-y**  joxy.    The 

curve  is  symmetrical  about  the  line  x>y, 
and  consists  of  two  infinite  brancfies 
asymptotic  to  the  line  x-k-y-\-a^o  and 
a  loop  in  the  first  quadrant.  It  may  be 
traced  by  giving  m  various  values  in  the 
equations  «— jam/  (i-|-«"),  y^sam* 
(x-|-m'),  since  by  eliminating  m  between 
these  relations  the  equation  to  the  curve 
is  obtained.  Hence  it  is  unieursal  (see 
Curve).  The  area  of  the  loop,  which 
equals  the  area  between  the  curve 
and  its  asymptote,  is  30/2. 

FOLKES,  MARTEN  (1690-1754),  English  antiquary,  was  bom 
in  London  on  the  39th  of  October  1690.  He  was  educated  at 
Saumur  University  and  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  so 
distinguished  himself  in  mathematics  that  when  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  was  elected  one  of  the  council  in  17 16,  and  in  1733  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  president  of  the  society,  appointed  him  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents.  On  the  death  of  Newton  he  became  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  but  was  defeated  by  Sir^ans  Sloane,  whom, 
however,  he  succeeded  in  1741;  in  1743  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Erench  Academy;  in  1746  he  received  honorary  degrees 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  1733  ^^  ^^  out  on  a  tour 
through  Italy,  in  the  course  of  which  he  composed  his  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Weights  and  Valves  of  Ancient  Coins.  Before  the 
Society  of  Antiqiiaries,  of  which  he  was  president  from  1749  to 
1754,  he  read  in  1736  his  Observations  on  the  Trajan  and  Antonine 
Pillars  at  Rome  and  his  Table  of  English  Gold  Coins  from  the  j8th 
Year  of  King  Edward  III.  In  1745  he  printed  the  latter  with 
another  on  the  history  of  silver  coinage.  He  also  contributed 
both  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  to  the  Royal  Society 
other  papers,  chiefly  on  Roman  antiquities.  He  married  in 
X714  Lucretia  Bradshaw,  an  actress  who  had  appeared  at  the 
Haymarket  and  Dniry  Lane  (see  Nichols's  LU.  Anecdol.  ii. 

578-598). 

.For  Sir  John  Hill's  attack  on  Polkes  {Renew  of  the  Worhs  of  the 
Royal  Soc.^  Z75i).  see  D'Isradi,  Qtlamittes  and  Quarrels  of  Authors 
(iMo),  pp.  364-366. 

FOtKESTONB,  a  municipal  borough,  seaport  and  watering- 
place  of  Kent,  England,  within  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
Hythe,  72  m.  S.E.  by  E.  of  London  by  the  South-Eastem  & 
Chatham  railway.  Pop.  (1891)  33,905;  (1901)  30,650.  This  is 
one  of  the  principal  ports  in  cross-Channel  commtmications,  the 
steamers  serving  Boulogne,  30  m.  distant.  The  older  part  x>f 
Folkestone  lies  in  a  small  valley  which  here  opens  upon  the  shore 
between  steep  hills.  The  more  modem  portions  extend  up  the 
hills  on  either  hand.  To  the  north  the  town  is  sheltered 
by  hills  rising  sharply  to  heights  of  400  to  500  ft.,  on  several  of 
which,  such  as  Sugarloaf  and  Castle  Hills,  are  ancient  earth- 
works. Above  the  cliff  west  of  the  old  town  is  a  broad  promenade 
called  the  Lees,  commanding  a  notable  view  of  the  channel 
and  connected  by  lifts  with  the  shore  below.  On  this  cliff  also 
stands  the  parish  church  of  St  Mary  and  St  Eanswith,  a  cruciform 
building  of  much  interest,  with  central  tower.  It  is  mainly  Early 
English,  but  the  original  church,  attached  to  a  Benedictine 
prioiy,  was  founded  ia  1095  on  the  site  of  a  convent  fitabli^hcd 


by  Eanswith,  daughter  of  Eadbald,  king  of  Rent  in  630. 
site  of  this  foundation,  however,  became  endangered  by  en- 
croachments <^  the  sea.  The  monastery  was  destroyed  at  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses  by  Henry  Vm.  Folkestone  inner 
harbour  is  dry  at  low  water,  but  there  is  a  deep  water  pier  for 
use  at  low  tide  by  the  Channel  steamers,  by  which  not  only 
the  passenger  traffic,  but  also  a  large  general  trade  are  carried 
on.  The  fisheries  are  important.  Among  institutions  may  be 
mentioned  the  grammar  school,  founded  in  2674,  the  public 
library  and  museum,  and  a  number  of  hospitals  and  sanatoria. 
The  discontinued  Harvcian  Institution  for  young  men  was 
named  after  William  Harvey,  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  a  native  of  Folkestone  (1578),  who  is  also  o>mmemorated 
by  a  tercentenary  memorial  on  the  Lees.  Folkestone  is  a  member 
of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Dover.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  7 
aldermen  and  sx  councillors.  Area,  3523  acres.  To  the  west  of 
Folkestone,  close  to  Shoradiffe  camp,  is  the  populous  suburb 
of  Cheriton  (an  urban  district,  pop.  7091). 

Folkestone  (Folcestan)  was  among  the  possessions  of  Kari 
God  wine  an^was  called  upon  to  supply  him  with  ships  when  he 
was  exiled  from  England;  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
it  belonged  to  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux.  From  early  times  it  wras 
a  member  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Dover,  and  had  to  find  one  out 
of  the  twenty-one  ships  furnished  by  that  port  for  the  royal 
service.  It  shared  the  privileges  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  whose 
liberties  were  exemplified  at  the  request  of  the  barons  of  Folke- 
stone by  Edward  III.  in  133a  The  corporation,  which  was 
prescriptive,  was  entitled  the  mayor,  jurats  and  commonalty 
of  Folkestone.  The  history  of  Folkestone  is  a  record  of  its 
struggle  against  the  sea,  which  was  constantly  encroaching 
upon  the  town.  In  X639  the  inhabitants,  impoverished  by  their 
losses,  obtained  licence  to  erect  a  port.  By  the  end  of  the  iSth 
century  the  town  had  become  prosperous  by  the  increase  -of  its 
fishing  and  shipping  trades,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
one  of  the  chief  health  and  pleasure  resorts  of  the  south  coast. 

FOLKLAND  {foldand).  This  term  occurs  three  times  in  Ang1o> 
Saxon  documents.  In  a  bw  of  Edward  the  Elder  (c.  i.  a)  it  is 
contrasted  with  bookland  in  a  way  which  shows  that  these  two 
kinds  of  tenure  formed  the  two  main  subdivisions  of  landowner- 
ship:  no  one  is  to  deny  right  to  another  in  respect  of  folkland  or 
bookland.  By  a  charter  of  863  (Cod.  Dipl.  38 1) ,  King  iEthelberht 
exchanges  five  hides  of  folkland  for  five  hides  of  bookland  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  a  thane,  granting  the  latter  for  the 
newly-acquired  estates  exemption  from  all  fiscal  exactions  except 
the  threefold  public  obligation  of  attending  the  fyrd  and  joining 
in  the  repair  of  fortresses  and  bridges.  Evidently  folkland  was 
not  free  from  the  payment  of  gafU  (land  tax)  and  providing 
quarters  for  the  king's  men.  In  ealdorman  Alfred's  win  the 
testatdt  disposes  freely  of  his  bookland  estates  in  favour  of  his 
sons  and  his  daughter,  but  to  a  son  who  is  not  considered  as 
rightful  offspring  five  hides  of  folkland  are  left,  provided  the 
king  consents.  It  is  probable  that  folkland  is  meant  in  two  or 
three  cases  when  Latin  documents  ^>eak  of  terra  rei  puUicaa 
jure  possessa. 

Two  principal  explanations  have  been  given  to  this  term. 
Allen  thought  that  folkland  was  similar  to  the  Roman  ager 
publicus:  it  was  the  common  property  of  the  nation  {folc), 
and  the  king  had  to  dispose  of  it  by  carving  out  dependent 
tenures  for  his  followers  more  or  less  after  the  fashion  of  conti- 
nental beneficia.  These  estates  remained  subject  to  the  superior 
ownership  of  the  folk  and  of  the  king:  they  could  eventuaDy 
be  taken  back  by  the  latter  and,  in  any  case,  the  heir  <rf  a  Mder 
of  folkland  had  to  be  confirmed  in  possession  by  the  king.  A 
letter  of  Bede  to  the  archbishop  Ecgbert  of  York  may  be  inter- 
preted to  apply  to  this  kind  of  tenure.  Kemble,  R.  Mauier, 
H.  C.  Lodge,  Stubbs  and  others  followed  Allen's  lead. 

Another  theory  was  started  by  Professor  Vinogradoff  in  an 
article  on  folkland  in  the  English  Hist.  Review  for  1893.  ^t 
considers  folkland  as  landownership  by  folkright — at  common 
law,  as  might  be  said  in  modern  legal  speech.  In  opposition  to  it 
bookland  appears  as  landownership  derived  from  royal  privilege. 
The  inddenls  recorded  in  the  charters  characterise  f<rfklaxid  as 
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subject  to  ordintry  fiscal  burdens  and  to  limitations  in  respect  of 
testamentary  succession^  Thane  Wallaf  has  to  be  relieved  from 
fiscal  exactions  when  his  estate  is  converted  from  folkland  into 
bookland  (cj).  2S1).  Ealdorman  Alfred's  son,  not  being  recog- 
nized as  legitimate,  has  to  daim  folkland  not  by  direct  succession 
or  devise,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  king.  These  incidents  and 
limitations  are  thrown  into  relief  by  copious  illustrations  as  to 
the  fundamental  features  of  bookland  contained  in  the  number- 
less "books."  These  are  exemptions  from  fiscal  dues  and 
freedom  of  disposition  of  the  owner.  Thb  view  of  the  matter  has 
been  accepted  by  the  chief  modern  authorities. 

Bibliography.— J.  Allen,  litptiry  into  He  Rise  and  Growth  of 
Royal  PreropUim  in  Sndand  (London,  1849) ;  K.  Maurer,  KriHuke 
Vbtrsfkan  (1853),  Bandi.  102  ff.;  F.  W.  Maitland,  Domesday  Book 
and  Beyond,  344  ff.  (Cambridge,  1897) ;  P.  Vinoeradoff. "  Folcland," 
in  the  Bng.  Hist.  Rev.  (1893),  p-  ■  n.;  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws 
(London,  1896);  H.  Brunner,  Denlsdte  Roektsiesckickte,  Band  i. 
(2nd  ed..  393,  Leipzig,  1887-1892).  (P.  Vi.) 

FOLKLORB,  a  term  invented  in  1846  by  Mr  W.  J.  Thoms  as  a 
designation  for  the  traditional  learning  of  the  uncidtured  classes 
of  civilised  nations.  The  word  has  been  adopted  In  this  sense 
into  many  foreign  languages;  it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Ger.  Volkskunde,  But  folklore  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  '*lor6  of  the  folk,"  while  Vdhkunde  is  lore  or 
learning  abo$U  the  folk,  and  includes  not  only  the  mental  life 
of  a  people,  but  also  xheU  arts  and,  crafts.  The  term  folklore  is 
also  used  to  designate  the  science  which  deals  with  folklore; 
the  study  of  survivals  involves  the  investigation  of  the  similar 
customs,  beliefs,  &c.,  of  races  on  lower  planes  of  culture;  conse- 
quently folklore,  as  interpreted  by  the  English  and  American 
societies,  concerns  itself  as  much  or  more  with  savage  races  as 
with  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  white  races. 

History. — ^The  scientific  study  of  folklore  dates  back  to  the 
first  quarter  of  the  19th  centuiy,  but  folklore  was  collected  long 
before  that  date.  The  organized  study  of  folklore  is  a  thing  of 
recent  growth.  The  first  Folklore  Society  was  founded  in  London 
in  1878;  similar  bodies  now  exist  in  the  United  States,  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland  and  especially  In  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  folk-tale  makes  its  appearance  in  literature  at  a  very  early 
period;  Egyptian  examples  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
28th  centuiy  B.C.  In  Greece  the  Homeric  poems  contain  many 
folk-tale  incidents;  for  India  we  have  the  Jatakas  and  Pancka- 
tcHtra;  and  for  the  Arabs  the  great  collection  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights.  Another  type  of  folk-narxative  is  represented 
by  Aesop's  FtMes.  Not  unnaturally  beliefs  and  customs  received 
less  attention;  our  knowkdge  of  them  among  the  ancients  is  as 
a  rule  pieced  together.  Among  the  oldest  professed  collections 
are  J.  B.  Thiers  (1606-1703),  Traifi  des  superstitions  (1679), 
Aubrey's  Miscdlanies  (1686)  and  H.  Bourne's  (1696--1733) 
A  ntiquitates  mdgares  (1725);  but  they  belong  to  the  antiquarian, 
non-scientific  period. 

The  pioneers  of  the  modem  scientific  treatment  of  folklore 
were  the  brothers  Grimm,  by  the  publication  of  their  Kinder-und 
Hausmdrchen  (1812-1815}  and  Deutsche  Mythologie  (1835). 
They  were  the  first  to  present  the  folk-tale  in  Its  genuine  un- 
adulterated form.  They  differed  from  their  predecessors  in 
regarding  the  myth,  not  as  the  result  of  conscious  speculation, 
but  of  a  mythopoeic  impulse.  They  were,  however,  disposed  to 
press  modem  linguistic  evidence  too  far  and  make  the  figures 
of  the  folk-tale  the  lineal  representatives  of  ancient  gods,  as  the 
folk-tales  themselves  were  of  the  myths.  This  tendency  was 
exaggerated  by  their  successors,  J.  W.  Wolf,  W.  Rochholz  and 
others.  At  the  outset  of  his  career,  W.  Mannhardt  (183 1-1880), 
the  forerunner  of  the  anthropological  school  of  folklore,  shared 
in  this  mistake.  Breaking  away  eventually  from  the  philological 
schools*  which  interpreted  myths  and  their  supposed  descendants, 
the  folk-tales,  as  relating  to  the  storm,  the  sun,  the  dawn,  &c. 
(see  Mythology),  Mannhardt  made  folk-custom  and  belief  bis 
basis.  To  this  end  he  set  himself  to  collect  and  compare  the 
superstitions  of  the  peasantry;  but  his  health  was  always 
feeble  and  he  never  completed  hb  scheme.  For  a  time  Mann- 
hardt's  researches  bore  fruit  neither  in  his  own  country  nor 
abroad.    In  1878  the  foundation  of  the  Folklore  Society  9iarked 


a  new  era  in  England,  where  the  philological  school  had  had 
few  adherents;  and  the  anthropological  school  soon  produced 
evidence  of  its  vitality  in  the  works  of  Mr  Andrew  Lang,  Dr  J.  G. 
Frazer  and  Professor  Robertson  Smith. 

With  the  growth  of  our  knowledge  of  European  folk-custom 
and  belief  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  rites  and  religions  of  people 
in  the  lower  stages  of  odture  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  become 
abundantly  dear  that  'there  Is  no  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two.  Each  throws  light  upon  the  other,  and  the  super- 
stitions of  Europe  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  savage  creeds 
which  have  their  parallels  all  over  the  world  in  the  culture  of 
primitive  peoples. 

Subdivisions. — ^The  folkk>re  of  civilized  peoples  may  be 
conveniently  classified  under  three  main  heads:  (i)  belief  and 
custom;  (3)  narratives  and  sayings;  (3)  art.  These  again  may 
be  subdivided.  The  first  division,  Bdief  and  Custom,  includes 
(A)  Superstitious  beliefs  and  practices,  including  (a)  those 
connected  with  natural  phenomena  or  inanimate  nature,  (6) 
tree  and  plant  superstitions,  (c)  animal  superstitions,  (d)  ghosts 
and  goblins,  (e)  witchcraft,  (jf)  leechcraft,  (g)  magic  in  genenl 
and  divination,  (A)  esdiatology,  and  (0  miscellaneous  super- 
stitions and  practices;  and  (B)  Traditional  customs,  including 
(a)  festival  customs  for  which  are  set  aside  certain  days  and 
seasons,  (6)  ceremonial  customs  on  the  occasion  of  events  such  as 
birth,  death  or  marriage,  (c)  games,  (d)  miscellaneous  kxal 
customs,  such  as  agricultural  rites  connected  with  the  com-spirit 
(see  Demonology),  and  (e)  dances.  The  second  head  of  Narra- 
tives ttsid  Sayings  may  be  subdivided  (A)  into  (a)  sagas  or  tales 
told  as  true,  (6)  Milichen  or  nursery  tales,  (c)  fables,  (i)  drolls, 
apok>gues,  cumulative  talcs,  &c.,  («)  myths  (see  Myibolocy), 
and  (jo  place  legends;  (B)  hito  ballads  and  songs  (in  so  far  as 
they  do  not  come  under  art);  and  (C)  into  nursery  rhymes, 
riddles,  jingles,  proverbs,  nicknames,  pJace  rhymes,  &c.  The 
third  head.  Art,  subdivides  into  (a)  folk  music  with  ballads  and 
songs,  (b)  folk  drama.  Any  classification,  however,  labours 
under  the  disadvantage  of  separating  items  which  properly 
belong  together.  Thus,  myths  axe  obviously  the  form  in 
which  some  superstitions  are  expressed.  They  may  also  be 
aetiological  in  their  nature  and  form  an  elaborate  record  of  a 
custom.  Eschatological  beliefs  naturally  take  the  form  of  myths. 
Traditional  narratives  can  also  be  classified  under  art,  and  so  on. 

Literature. — ^The  literature  of  the  subject  falls  into  two  sharpjy 
defined  classes— sjaiVhe^ic  works  and  collections  of  folklore — of 
which  the  latter  are  immensely  more  numerous.  Of  the  former 
class  the  most  important  is  Dr  J.  G.  Frazer's  Golden  Bough, 
which  sets  out  from  the  study  of  a  survival  in  Roman  religion 
andcovers  a  wide  field  of  savage  and  civilized  beliefs  and  customs. 
Especially  important  are  the  chapters  on  agricultural  rites,  in 
which  are  set  forth  the  results  of  Mannhardt 's  researches.  Other 
important  lines  of  folklore  research  in  the  Gotden  Bough  are 
those  dealing  with  spring  ceremonies,  with  the  primitive  view 
of  the  soul,  with  animal  cults,  and  with  sun  and  rain  charms. 
Mr  E.  S.  Hartland's  Legend  of  Perseus  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  origin  of  a  folk-tale,  and  this  problem  in  the  end  is 
dismissed  as  insoluble.  A  large  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  a  discussion  of  sympathetic  magic,  and  espedaUy  with  the 
"  life  index,"  an  object  so  bound  up  with  the  life  <rf  a  human 
being  that  it  acts  as  an  indication  of  his  well-being  or  otherwise. 
The  importance  of  children's  games  in  the  study  of  folklore  has 
been  recognized  of  recent  years.  An  admirable  collection  of  the 
games  of  England  has  been  published  by  Mrs  G.  L.  Gomme. 
With  the  more  minute  study  of  uncivilized  peoples  the  problem 
of  the  diffuaon  d  games  has  also  come  to  the  fore.  In  particular 
it  is  found  that  the  string-game  called  '*  cat's  cradle  "  in  various 
forms  is  of  very  wide  diffusion,  being  found  even  in  Australia. 
The  question  of  folk-music  has  recently  received  much  attention 
(see  Song). 

BiBLiOGRAraT.— Introdoelofy  works:  M.  R.  Cox,  Introdnetion 
to  Folklore ;  Kaindl.  Die  Volkskunde;  MarilUer  in  Reoue  de  Pkistoire 
des  rdipons,  xliii.  166,  and  other  works  mentioned  by  Kaindl. 

(vcneral  works:  J.  G.  Franr,  The  Golden  Bough:  £.  S.  Hartland. 
The  Legend  of  Perseus;  A.  Lang,  Custom  and  Myth,  Mylk,  Ritual 
and  Reltgion;  Tylor,  Primiliee  Culture;  Liebiecht,  Zur  VoUukunde. 
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Britiih  lalea.  Cngtand;  Bume,  Sknpskirt  PoUthre;  Dtnham 
Tracts  (F.  L.  S.'/;  Harland  and  Willdnflon,  Lancashirt  FMIore; 
Hendenon.  Folktort  of  Norlhem  CountUs\  County  Folkhrg  Series 
(Printed  Extracts)  of  the  F.L^  Wales:  Elias  Owen,  WeUk 
Folklore',  Rhys,  Celtic  Folklore,  Scotland:  Dalyell,  Darker 
SuperstiHoHs;  Gregor,  Folklore  tf  N^  ^f  Scotland;  the  irorks  of 
J.  G.  CampbeU,  &c. 

Gemuny:  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mytholoiie,  Ensliah  tranalatioa  by 
Stallybrass;  V/iiXlkt^  Der deutscke  Volkst^itaubei  Mey^,  Deutscke 
Volkskunde;  TeUner,  Die  Sloven  in  Deutsckland;  Mogk  in  Paul's 
Grundriss  dor  iermaniscken  Pkilologie,  and  the  works  cited  by 
Kaindl  (see  above).  . 

Franea:  Sebillot's  works;  RoUand,  Fauns  populatre;  Latsnel 
de  la  Salle,  Croyances  et  Ugendes, 

On  the  Slavs  see  the  works  of  Krauss  and  v.  WlislochI;  for 
Bohemia,  Grohmann,  Aberdaube;  for  Greece,  AU)ott,  Macedonian 
Folklore,  and  Rennell  Rodd,  Folklore  of  Greece;  for  lUlv,  Pitrft's 
bibliography;  for  India,  Crooke's  works,  and  the  Indian  Antioiary. 
For  questionnaires  see  Handbook  of  Folklore  (Folklore  Soc) ;  SeoiUot, 


Lummis.  The  Man  wko  Married  ike  Moon;  and  the  publications 
of  the  American  Folklore  Sodety.  For  other  works  see  bibiio- 
eraphies  in  Folklore  and  other  penodicals.  On  special  points  may 
be  mentioned  Miss  Cox's  CinderOla  (Folkkire  Society) :  Kohler's 
works,  &c  (see  also  bibliography  to  the  article  Tale).  For  sames 
see  Gomme,  En^ish  Games;  Culin,  Korean  Games;  Rocnholz, 
Alemannisckes  Ktnderlied;  BAhme,  Deutsckes  Kinderlied;  Handel- 
mann,  Volks-  und  Kinderspiele;  Jayne,  Strini  Figures,  &c.;  and 
the  bibliography  to  Doll.    See  also  Sonnenschein's  Best  Books, 

The  folwwing  is  a  list  oC  the  more  important  Societies  and  publi- 
cations:—  , 

England :  Folkk»«  Society;  Folkaong  Society ;  Gtp«y-k)re  Society. 

U.S.A.:  American  Folklore  Society. 

France:  Sociiti  des  traditions  populaires. 

Germany:  Verein  fUr  Volkskunde;  Hessiscke  Vereiniiung  fUr 
Volkskunde;  and  minor  aodetiea  in  Saxony,  Silesia  and  otiier 
provinoea. 

Austria:  Verein  fAr  deterreickiscke  Volkskunde, 

Switzerland:  Sekweiteriuke  GeseUsckajft  far  Volkskunde, 

Italy:  SocieUi  per  lo  studio  delle  tradiziom  popotari. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  anthropological  societies  devote  more  or 
less  attention  to  folklore.  Besides  the  publications  of  the  societies 
mentioned  above,  minor  societies  or  inaividuala  are  responnble  for 
the  following  among  others:  Belgium,  WaUonia;  Poland.  Wisla; 
France,  MOusine  (1878,  1883-1901);  Bohemia,  Cesky  Lid;  Den- 
mark, Dania,  Ac.;  Germany,  Zeitsckrift  fUr  Vdlkerpsyckologie 
(1859-1890) :  Am  UrjueU  (1890-1898).  (N.  W.  T.) 

FOLUBH,  AUGUST  (or,  as  he  afterwards  called  himself, 
Adoly)  LUDWIG  (i 794-1855),  German  poet,  was  bom  at  Gicssen 
on  the  3ist  of  January  1794,  the  son  of  a  district  Judge.  He 
studied  theology  at  Giesaen  and  law  at  Heidelberg,  and  after 
leaving  the  university  edited  the  Elberfeld  AUgemeine  Zeitung. 
Suspected  of  being  connected  with  some  radical  plots,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  two  years  in  Beriin.  When  released  in  iSax  he 
went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  taught  in  the  canton  school  ai 
Aarau,  farmed  from  1847-1854  the  estate  of  Liebenfels  in 
Thurgau,  and  then  retired  to  Bern,  where  he  lived  till  his  death 
on  the  26th  of  December  1855.  Besides  a  number  of  minor 
poems  he  wrote  HarfengrHsse  aus  DetOsckland  und  der  Sckweiz 
(iSss)  tLod  Malegys  wid  Vioiau  (1829),  a  knightly  romance  after 
the  fashion  of  the  romantic  school  Of  his  many  translations, 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  Homeric  Hymns  in  collaboration 
with  R.  Schwenck  (18x4),  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered  (x8i8) 
and  Siegfrieds  Tod  from  the  Nibdungenlied  (X842);  he  also 
collected  and  translated  Latin  hynms  and  sacred  poetry  (1819). 
In  1846  he  published  a  brief  collection  of  sonnets  entitled  An 
die  giriflosen  NichtsuHiteriche.  This  was  aimed  at  the  liberal 
philosopher  Arnold  Ruge,  and  was  the  occasion  of  a  literary  duel 
between  the  two  authors.  Follen's  posthumous  poem  Tristans 
Eltem  (1857)  may  also  be  mentioned,  but  his  best-known  work 
is  a  cdlection  of  German  poetry  entitled  Bildersaal  deutscker 
Dicktung  (1827). 

FOLLEN,  KARL  ( 1 795-1840) ,  German  poet  and  patriot,  brother 
of  A.  L.  FcUen,  was  bom  at  Romrod  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the 
5th  of  September  1795.  He  first  studied  thedogy  at  Giessen, 
but  after  the  campaign  of  181 4,  in  which,  like  his  brother 
August,  he  took  part  as  a  Hessian  volunteer,  began  the  study  of 
Jurisprudence,  and  in  x8i8  established  himself  as  Pritaldocent 


of  civil  law  at  Giessen.    Owing  to  being  suspected  of  political 

intrigues,  he  removed  to  Jena,  and  thence,  after  the  aasasBoatioo 

of  Kotzebue,  fled  to  France.    Here  again  the  political  murder 

of  the  due  de  Berry,  on  the  X4th  of  January  1820,  led  to  Fdlen 

being  regarded  as  a  suspect,  and  he  accordingly  took  refuge  in 

Switzerland,  where  he  taught  for  a  while  at  the  cantonal  sdiool 

at  G>ire  and  at  the  university  of  Basel;  but  the  Prussan 

authorities  imperatively  demanding  his  surrender,  he  sou^t  in 

1824  the  hospitality  of  the  United  States  of  America.    Here  be 

became  an  instmctor  in  German  at  Harvard  in  1825,  and  in  x8ja 

obtained  an  appointment  as  professor  of  German  language 

and  literature  there;  but  his  anti-slavery  agitation   having 

given  umbrage  to  the  authorities,  he  forfeited  Us  post  in  1835, 

and  was  ordained  Unitarian  minister  of  a  chapel  at  Lexington  in 

Massachusetts  in  1836.    He  perished  at  sea  on  board  a  steaunboat 

which  was  totally  consumed  by  fire  while  on  a  voyage  from 

New  York  to  Boston,  on  the  night  of  the  i3th-X4th  of  Januaiy 

184a    Follen  was  the  author  of  several  celebrated  patriotic 

songs  written  in  the  interests  of  liberty.    The  best  is  perhaps 

Horck  auf,  ikr  FUrstenI  Du  Volk,  korck  auft  of  which  Johannes 

Wit,  call^  von  DiSning  (X800-X863),  was  k>ng,  though  cnooe- 

ously,  considered  the  author.    It  was  published  in  A-  L.  Follen's 

collection  of  patriotic  songs,  FreieStimmenJriseherJugtnd, 

His  wife  EHsa  Lee  (1787-1860),  an  American  authoress  of  aone 
reputation,  published  after  his  dttth  his  lectures  and  sermoDs,  with 
a  bioq^raphy  written  by  herself  (5  vols.,  Boston,  1846). 

FOLLBTT,  SIR  WILUAII  WBBB  (i79»-x84s),  En^ish  Iftwyer, 
was  bom  at  Topsham  in  Devonshire  on  the  2nd  of  December 
1798.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain  Benjamin  FoDett,  who  had 
retired  from  the  army  in  1790,  and  engaged  in  business  at 
Topsham.  He  received  his  education  at  Exeter  grammar  school 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  in  x8x8.  He  bad 
entered  the  Iimer  Temple  in  i8t6  and  be^m  to  practise  as  a 
pleader  bdow  the  bar  in  x82x,  but  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1824, 
and  joined  the  western  circuit  in  1825.  At  the  very  outset 
his  great  qualifications  were  univenally  recognised.  He  was 
thoroughly  master  of  his  profession,  and  his  rapid  rise  in  it  was 
due  not  only  to  his  quick  perception  and  sound  judgment/  but 
to  his  singular  courtesy,  kindness  and  sweetness  of  temper. 
In  1830  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  <^  Sir  Ambrose  Harding 
Gifford,  chief  justice  of  Ceylon.  In  X835  he  was  returned  to 
parliament  for  Exeter.  In  parliament  he  early  distinguished 
himself,  and  under  the  first  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Fed 
was  appointed  solicitor-general  (November  1834);  but  resigned 
with  the  ministry  in  April  1835.  In  the  coune  of  this  year  he  was 
knighted.  On  the  return  of  Peel  to  power  in  X84X  Sir  William 
was  again  appointed  solidtor-genexal,  and  in  Apifl  1844  be  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Frederick  Pollock  as  attomey-generaL  But  his 
health,  which  had  begun  to  fail  him  in  1838,  and  had  been 
permanently  injured  by  a  severe  illness  in  t84x,  now  broke  down, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  practice  and  to  vmt  the 
south  of  Europe.  He  returned  to  Englaiui  in  March  1845;  but 
the  disease,  consumption,  reasserted  itsdf,  and  he  died  in 
London  on  the  28th  of  June  following.  A  statue  o£  FoDett, 
executed  by  Bchnes,  was  erected  by  subscription  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

FONBLANQUB,  ALBANY  WILLUM  (x  793^x872),  English 
journalist,  descended  from  a  noble  French  HugueiM>t  famfly, 
the  Greniers  of  Languedoc,  was  bom  in  London  in  1793.  John 
Grenier,  a  banker,  became  naturalised  ini  England  unider  the 
name  of  FonUanque;  and  his  son  John  Samnel  Martin  Fon- 
blanque  (x  760-1 838),  a  distinguished  equity  lawyer,  and  the 
author  of  a  standard  legal  work,  a  Treatise  on  JEgwdy,  was  the 
father  of  Albany  FonUanque;  he  represented  tit  bonu|^  of 
Camelford  in  parliament;  and  was  one  of  the  Whig  friends  of 
(jeorge  IV.  when  prince  of  Wales.  At  fourteen  young  Fonblanque 
was  sent  to  Woolwich  to  prepare  for  the  Royal  Engineers.  His 
health,  however,  failed,  and  for  two  years  his  studies  had  to  be 
suspended.  Upon  his  recovery  he  studied  fat  some  time  with  t 
view  to  being  called  to  the  bar.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  (1812) 
he  commenced  writing  forthe  newspapeis,  and  very  soon  attracted 
notice  both  by  the  boldness  and  liberality  of  his  opinioos,  and  by 
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the  superiority  of  his  style  to  what  MacauUy,  when  speaking  of 
him,  justly  called  the  "  rant  and  twaddle  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
press  "  of  the  time.  While  he  was  eagerly  taking  his  share  in  iJl 
the  political  struggles  of  this  eventful  period,  he  was  also  con- 
tinning  his  studies,  devoting  no  less  than  six  hours  a  day  to  the 
study  of  classics  and  political  philosophy.  Under  this  severe 
mental  training  his  health  once  more  broke  down.  His  energy, 
however,  was  not  impaired.  He  became  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  newspapers  and  reviews,  realizing  a  fair  income  which,  as  his 
habits  were  simple  and  temperate,  secured  him  against  pecuniary 
anxieties. 

From  xSao  to  1830  Albany  Fonblanque  was  successivdy 
employed  upon  the  staff  of  The  Tines  and  the  Morning  CkronicUj 
whilst  he  contributed  to  the  Exawuncfy  to  the  London  Magmne 
and  to  XhtWestminster Renew.  In  1828  theExamtncr  newspaper, 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Fellowes,  author  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Universe,  &c.,  was  given  over  to  Fonblanque's 
comidete  control;  and  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years  (1830  to 
1847)  he  not  only  sustained  the  high  character  for  polittci^  in- 
dependence and  literary  ability  which  the  Examiner  had  gained 
under  the  direction  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  brother,  John  Hunt, 
but  even  compelled  his  political  opponents  to  acknowledge  a 
certain  delight  in  the  boldness  and  brightness  of  the  wit  directed 
against  themselves.  When  it  was  proposed  that  the  admirers 
and  supporters  of  the  paper  should  facilitate  a  reduction  in  its 
price  1^  the  payment  of  their  subscription  ten  years  in  advance, 
not  only  did  Mr  Edward  Bulwer  (Lord  L3rtton)  volunteer  his 
aid,  but  also  Mr  Disraeli,  who  was  then  coquetting  with  radical- 
ism. During  his  connexion  with  the  Examiner ,  Fonblanque  had 
many  advantageous  offeis  of  further  literary  employment*, 
but  he  devoted  his  energies  and  talents  almost  ctdusivdy  to 
the  service  of  the  paper  he  had  resolved  to  make  a  standard  of 
literary  excellence  in  the  world  of  joumaCsm.  Fonblanque  was 
offered  the  governorship  of  Nova  Scotia;  but  although  he  took 
great  interest  in  colonial  matters,  and  had  used  every  effort  to 
advocate  the  more  generous  political  system  which  had  colonial 
self-government  for  its  goal,  he  decided  not  to  abandon  his 
beloved  Examiner  even  for  so  sympathetic  an  employment.  In 
1847,  however,  domestic  reasons  induced  him  to  accept  the  post 
tti  statistical  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  of  course 
compelled  him  to  resigi\  the  editorship  of  the  Examiner,  but  he 
still  continued  to  contribute  largely  to  the  paper,  which,  under  the 
control  of  J<^  Forster,  continued  to  sustain  its  influential 
position.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  Fonblanque  took  no 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs;  and  when  he  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nin(e(x873)heseemed,as  his  nephew, EdwardFonblanque, 
rightly  observes, "  a  man  who  had  lived  and  toiled  in  an  age  gone 
by  and  in  a  cause  bug  since  established." 

The  character  of  Albamy  Fonblanque's  political  activity  may 
be  judged  of  by  a  study  of  his  England  under  Seven  Administra- 
tions (1837),  in  comparison  with  the  course  of  social  and  political 
events  in  l^ngland  from  1826  to  1837.  As  a  journalist,  he  must 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  reformer.  Journalism  before  his 
day  was  regarded  as  a  somewhat  discreditable  profession;  men 
cl  true  culture  were  shy  of  entering  the  hot  and  dusty  arena  lest 
they  should  be  confounded  with  the  ruder  combatants  who  fought 
there  before  the  public  for  hire.  But  the  fact  that  Fonblanque, 
a  man  not  only  of  strong  and  earnest  political  convictions  but 
also  of  exceptional  literary  ability,  did  not  hesitate  to  choose  this 
field  as  a  worthy  one  in  which  both  a  politician  and  a  man  of 
letters  might  usefully  as  well  as  honourably  put  forth  his  best 
gifts,  must  have  helped,  in  no  small  degree,  to  correct  the  old 
prejudice. 

See  the  Zdfe  and  Lahonrs  of  Albany  Ponhlanane,  edited  by  his 
nephew,  Edward  Barring[ton  de  Fonblanque  (London.  1874):  a 
collection  of  hie  articles  with  a  brief  biographical  notice. 

FOMD  DU  LAC,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Fond  du  Lac 
county,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  about  60  m.  N  of  Milwaukee,  at  the 
S.  end  of  Lake  Winnebago,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fond  du 
Lac  river,  which  is  navigable  for  only  a  short  distance.  Pop. 
(1890)  12,024;  (1900)  xs.iio,  of  whom  2952  were  foreign-bom; 
(igio)  18,797.    The  dty  is  a  railway  centre  of  some  importance, 


and  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the 
Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault  St  Marie,  and  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western railways,  by  interurban  electric  lines,  and  by  steamboat 
lines  connecting  through  the  Fox  river  with  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  At  North  Fond  du  Lac,  just  beyond  the  dty  limits, 
are  car-shops  of  the  two  last-mentioned  railways,  and  in  the 
dty  are  manufactories  of  machinery,  automobiles,  wagons 
and  carriages,  awnings,  leather,  beer,  flour,  refrigerators,  agri- 
cultural implements,  toys  and  furniture.  The  total  value  of  the 
city's  factoiy  products  in  1905  was  $Sf599,6o6,  an  increase  of 
95*7%  since  1900.  The  dty  has  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
cathedral,  the  Grafton  Hall  school  for  girls,  and  St  Agnes  hospital 
and  convent,  add  a  public  library  with  about  25,000  volumes  in 
X908.  The  first  setUeis  on  the  site  of  Fond  du  Lac  arrived  about 
1835.  Subsequently  a  village  was  laid  out  which  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1847;  a  dty  charter  was  secured  in  1852. 

FONDI  (anc.  Fundi),  a  town  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Caserta,  12  m.  N.W.  of  Formia,  and  xx  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Terradna  by  road.  Pop.  (1901)  9930.  It  lies  25  ft.  above 
sea-level,  at  the  N.  end  of  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains, 
which  extend  to  the  sea.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Fundi,  a  Volsdan  town,  belonging  later  to  Latium  adjedum^  on 
the  Via  Appia,  still  represented  by  the  modem  high-road  which 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  is  rectangular  in  plan, 
and  portions  of  its  walls,  partly  in  fine  polygonal  work  and  partly 
in  opus  incertum,  axe  preserved.  Both  plan  and  walls  date,  no 
doubt,  from  the  Roman  period.  The  gate  on  the  north-east  still 
exists,  and  bears  the  inscription  of  thxee  aediles  who  erected  the 
gate,  the  towers  and  the  walL  A  similar  inscription  of  three 
different  aediles  from  the  N.W.  gate  still  exists,  but  not  in  situ. 
In  the  neighbouriiood  are  the  renudns  of  several  andent  villas, 
and  along  the  Via  Appia  still  stands  an  andent  wall  of  opus 
retieulalum,  with  an  inscription,  in  large  letters,  of  one  Varroni- 
anus,  the  letters  bdng  at  Uitervals  of  25  ft.  The  engineering  of 
the  andent  Via  Appia  between  Fondi  and  Formia,  where  it 
passes  through  the  mountains  near  Itri,  is  remarkable. 

The  .modem  town  is  still  endosed  by  the  andent  walls.  The 
castle  on  the  S.E.  side  has  some  xsth-century  windows  with 
beautiful  tracery.  Ckse  by  is  the  Gothic  church  of  S.  Pietro 
(formerly  S.  Muia),  which  was  the  cathedral  until  the  see  was 
suppressed  in  x8i8  and  united  with  that  of  Gaeta;  it  contains 
a  fine  puli^t  with  "  oosmatesque  "  work  and  the  fine  tomb  of 
CristoforoCaetani(x439),  two  interesting  xsth-century  triptychs 
and  an  episcopal  throne,  which  served  for  the  coronation  of  the 
antipope  Cement  VII.  in  X378.  In  the  Dominican  monastery 
the  cell  which  St  Thomas  Aquinas  sometimes  occupied  is  shown. 

The  andent  dty  of  Fundi  in  338  B.C.  (or  332)  received  (with 
Formiae)  the  cimias  sine  suffragio,  because  it  had  always  secured 
the  Romans  safe  passage  tbx>ugh  its  territory;  the  people 
as  a  whole  did  not  join  Privemum  in  its  war  against  Rome  three 
years  later,  though  Vitruvius  Vacca,  the  leader,  was  a  native  of 
Fundi.  It  acquired  the  full  dtizenshlp  in  188  B.C.,  and  was 
partly  under  the  control  of  a  praefedus.  The  inscription  upon 
some  waterpipes  which  have  been  discovered  shows  that  later  it 
became  a  municipium.  It  was  governed  by  three  aediles: 
Horace's  jest  against  the  officious  praetor  {sic)  is  due  to  the 
exigendes  of  metre  (TI1.  Mommsen  in  Hermes,  xiii.  p.  1 13).  The 
fat^y  of  Livia,  the  consort  of  Augustus,  bdongcd  to  Fundi. 
During  the  Lombard  invasions  in  592  Fundi  was  temporarily 
abandoned,  but  it  seems  to  have  come  under  the  rule  of  the 
papacy  by  aj>.  754  at  any  rate.  Pope  John  VIII.  ceded  it  with 
its  territory  to  Dodbile,  duke  of  Gaeta,  but  its  history  is  some- 
what intricate  after  this  period.  Sometimies  it  appears  as  an 
independent  countship,  though  held  by  members  of  the  Caetani 
family,  who  about  1297  returned  to  it.  In  1504  it  was  given  to 
Prospero  Colonna.  In  X534  Khair-ed-Din  Barbarossa  tried  to 
carry  off  Giulia  Gonzaga,  countess  of  Fondi,  and  sacked  the  city. 
After  this  Fondi  was  much  neglected;  in  172 1  it  was  sold  to  the 
Di  Sangro  family,  in  which  it  still  remains.  Its  position  as  a 
frontier  town  between  the  papal  states  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  just  in  the  territory  of  the  lattei^the  Via  Appia  can 
easily  be  blocked  other  N.W.  at  the  actual  frontier  called 
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Portella*  or  S.E.  of  it— affected  it  a  good  deal  during  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  unification  of 
luly. 

The  Lago  di  Fondi,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and 
the  partially  drained  marshes  surrounding  it,  compelled  the 
andent  Via  Appia,  followed  by  the  modem  road,  to  make  a 
considerable  detour.  The  lake  was  also  known  in  claisirsl  times 
as  locus  Amydanus,  from  the  town  of  Amyclae  or  Amunclae, 
which  was  founded,  according  to  legend,  by  Sparun  colonists, 
and  probably  destroyed  by  the  Oscans  in  the  5th  century  b.c 
(E.  Pais  in  ^etidkonli  dei  Uncei,  1906,  611  seq.);  the  bay  was 
also  known  as  mare  Atmmdanum, 

The  andent  Spduncae  (mod.  Sperhngo)  on  the  coast  also 
belonged  to  the  territory  of  Fundi.  Here  was  the  imperial  villa 
in  which  Sejanus  saved  the  life  of  Tiberius,  who  was  almost 
crushed  by  a  fall  of  rock.  Considerable  remains  of  it,  and  of  the 
caves  from  which  it  took  its  name,  still  exist  1  m.  S.E.  of  the 
modern  village.  For  modem  discoveries  see  P.  di  Tucd  in 
Notme  deili  scan  (1880),  480;  G.  Patroni,  ibid.  (1898),  493* 
The  wine  of  Fundi  is  spoken  of  by  andent  writers,  though  the 
ager  CaecubuSf  the  coast  plain  round  the  Lago  di  Fundi,  was  even 
more  renowned,  and  Horace  frequently  praises  its  wine;  and 
though  Pliny  the  Elder  speaks  as  if  its  production  had  almost 
entirely  ceased  in  his  day  (attributing  this  to  nefl^ect,  but  even 
more  to  the  excavation  works  of  Nero's  projected  canal  from  the 
lacus  Averaus  to  Ostia),  Martial  mentions  it  often,  and  it  is 
spoken  of  in  the  inscription  of  a  wine-dealer  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  together  with  Falemian  and  Setian  wines  {Corpus 
inscript.  Lai.  vi.  Berlin,  1882,  9797)-  The  plain  of  Fondi  is  the 
northernmost  point  in  Italy  where  Uie  cultivation  of  oranges  and 
lemons  is  rqsularly  carried  on  in  modem  times. 

See  G.  Conte  Colino.  Staria  di  Fondi  (Naples,  190a} ;  B.  Amante 
and  R.  Bianchi,  Memorio  storicht  e  sUUutane  di  Fondi  in  Campania 
(Rome,  1903);  T.  Ashby,  in  English  Historical  Renew,  xix.  (1904) 
557  •«>.  (T.  As.) 

FONNI,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in  the  province  of  Sassari,  3380  ft. 
above  sea-level,  to  the  N.W.  of  Monte  Gennargentu,  21  m.  S. 
of  Nuoro  by  road.  Pop.  (1901)  4323.  It  is  the  highest  village 
in  Sardinia,  and  situated  among  fine  scenery  with  some  chestnut 
woods.  The  church  of  the  Franciscans,  built  in  1708,  contains 
some  curious  paintings  by  local  artists.  The  costumes  are  ex- 
tremely iMCturesque,  and  are  well  seen  on  the  day  of  St  John  the 
Baptist,  the  patjron  saint  The  men's  costume  is  similar  to  that 
worn  in  the  district  generally;  the  linen  trousers  are  long  and 
black  gaiters  are  wom.  The  women  wear  a  white  cbonise; 
over  that  a  very  small  corsdet,  and  over  that  a  red  jacket  with 
blue  and  black  vdvet  fadngs.  The  skirt  is  brown  above  and 
red  below,  with  a  blue  band  between  the  two  colours;  it  is 
accordion-pleated.  Two  identical  skirts  are  often  woro,  one 
above  the  other.  The  unmarried  girls  wear  white  kerchiefs, 
the  married  women  black.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  Fonni,  by  the 
high-road,  stood  the  Roman  station  of  Sorabile,  mentioned  in 
the  Antonine  lUnerary  as  situated  87  m.  from  Caraleson  the 
road  to  Olbia.  Excavations  made  in  1879  and  x88o  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  remains  of  this  station,  arranged  round  three 
sides  of  a  courtyard  some  xoo  ft.  square,  induding  traces  of 
baths  and  other  buildings,  and  a  massive  embanking  wall  above 
them,  some  150  ft.  in  length,  to  protect  them  from  landslips 
(F.  Vivanet,  in  Notisie  degli  scarif  1879,  350;  1881,  31),  while 
a  discharge  certificate  {tabula  honestae  missionis)  of  sailors 
who  had  served  in  the  classis  Ravennas  was  found  in  some 
ruins  here  or  hereabouts  {id.  »6.,  i88a,  440;  T.  Mommsen, 
Corp.  inscr.  Lot.  x.  8325).  Near  Fonni,  too,  are  several 
**  menhirs "  (called  piOre  ceUicke  in  the  district)  and  other 
prehistoric  remains.  (T.  As.) 

F0N8A0RADA,  a  town  of  north-western  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Lugo;  25  m.  E.N.E.  of  Lugo  by  road.  Pop.  (1900)  17,302. 
Fonsagrada  is  situated  3166  fL  above  the  sea,  on  the  watershed 
between  the  rivers  Rodil  and  Suama.  It  Is  an  important  market 
for  all  kinds  of  agricultural  p^Kiuce,  and  manufactures  linen  and 
frieac;  but  its  trade  is  mainly  local,  owing  to  the  mountainous 

*  For  the  pass  of  Ad  Lautulas  see  Tbkbacxma. 


character  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  lack  of  a  railway  or 
navigable  waterway,  which  prevent  the  devdopment  of  any 
considerable  export  trade. 

FONSECA,    IIANOBL    DBODORO    DA    (1827-1893),    first 
president  of  the  united  states  of  Braxil,  was  bom  at  Alagoas 
on  the  5th  of  August  1837,  being  the  third  son  of  Lieut.-Colood 
Manod  Mendes  da  Fonseca  (d.  1859).    He  was  educated  at 
the  military  school  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  had  attained  the  rank 
of  captain  in  the  Bradlian  army  when  war  broke  out  in  1864 
against  Montevideo,  and  afterwards  against  Solaiio  Lopes, 
dictator  of  Paraguay.    His  courage  gained  him  distinction,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  war  in  1870  he  reached  the  rank  of  CK^ond, 
and  some  years  later  that  of  general  of  division.    After  holding 
several  military  commands,  he  was  appointed  in  t886  govenOT 
of  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  SuL    In  this  position  be  threw 
himsdf  heartily  into  politics,  espoused  the  republican  opinions 
then  becoming  prevalent,  and  shdtered  thdr  exponents  with 
his  authority.    After  a  fruitless  remonstrance,  the  government 
at  the  dose  of  the  year  removed  him  from  his  post,  and  recalled 
him  to  the  capital  as  director  of  the  service  of  army  material. 
Finding  that  even  in  that  pMt  he  still  continued  to  encourage 
insubordination,  the  minister  of  war,  Alfredo  Chaves,  dismtssrd 
him  from  office.    On  14th  of  May  1887,  in  conjunction  with  the 
viscount  de  Pelotas,  Fonseca  issued  a  manifesto  in  defaice  of 
the  military  officers'  political  rights.    From  that  time  his  influence 
was  supreme  in  the  army.    In  December  x888,  when  the  Con- 
servative Correa  d'Oliveira  became  prime  minister,  Fonseca  was 
appointed  to  command  an  army  corps  on  the  frontier  of  Matto 
Grosso.    In  June  1889  the  ministry  was  overthrown,  and  on  s 
dissolution  an  overwhelming  Liberal  majority  was  returned  to 
the  chamber  of  deputies.    Fonseca  returned  to  the  capital  in 
September.    Divisions  of  <^inion  sood  arose  within  the  liberal 
party  on   the  question  of  provincial  autonomy.    The  more 
extreme  desired  the  inauguration  of  a  complete  federal  system. 
Amongst  the  most  vehement  was  Ruy  Barbosa,  the  journalist 
and  orator,  and  after  some  difficulty  he  persuaded  Fonseca  to 
head  an  armed  movement  against  the  gdvemment.    The  insur- 
rection broke  out  on  the  xsth  of  November  1889.    The  govern- 
ment commander,  Almeida  Barreto,  hastened  to  place  himsdf 
under  Fonseca's  orders,  and  the  soldiers  and  sailors  made 
common  cause  with  the  insurgents.    The  affair  was  almost 
bloodless,  the  minister  of  marine,  baron  de  Ladaxio,  bdng  the 
only  person  wounded.    Fonseca  had  only  intended  to  overturn 
the  ministry,  but  he  jridded  to  the  insistency  of  the  rcpubUcaa 
leaders  and  proclaimed  a  republic    A  provisional  government 
was  constituted  by  the  army  and  navy  in  the  name  of  the  nation, 
with  Fonseca  at  its  head.    The  council  was  abolished,  axid  both 
the  senate  and  the  chamber  of  deputies  were  dissolved.    The 
emperor  was  requested  to  leave  the  territoiy  of  Braxil  withia 
twenty-four  hours,  and  on  the  x  7th  of  November  was  embarked 
on  a  cruiser  for  Lisbon.    On  the  soth  of  December  a  decree  of 
banishment  was  pronounced  against  the  imperial  family.    So 
universal  was  U»  republican  sentiment  that  there  was  no  attempt 
at  armed  resistance.    The  provisional  govemment  exercised 
dictatorial  powers  for  a  year,  and  on  the  3sth  of  February  1891 
Fonseca  was  dected  president  of  the  republic    He  was,  however, 
no  politician,  and  possessed  indeed  little  ability  beyond  the  art 
of  acquiring  popularity.    His  tenure  of  office  was  slMrt.    Is 
May  be  beoune  invol^  in  an  altercation  with  congress,  and  ia 
November  pronounced  its  dissolution,  a  measure  beyond  hb 
constitutional  power.    After  a  few  days  of  aibitrary  mle  insar- 
rection  broke  out  in  Rio  Grande,  do  Sul,  ai»d  bdore  the  dose  of 
November  Fonseca,  finding  himself  forsaken,  resigned  his  office. 
Fronh  that  time  he  lived  in  retirement.    He  died  at  Rio  de 
Jandro  on  the  23rd  of  August  1892. 

FONSECA,  Amapala  or  Concbagua,  BAT  OP,  an  inlet  of  the 
Padfic  Ocean  in  the  volcanic  region  between  the  Central  Aramcan 
republics  of  Honduras,  Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  The  bay  is 
unsurpassed  in  extent  and  security  by  any  other  harbour  ob 
the  Pacific  It  is  upwards  t>f  50  m.  in  greatest  length,  by  about 
30  m.  in  average  width,  with  an  entrance  from  the  sea  about 
18  m.  wide,  between  the  great  volcanoes  of  Conchagua  (3800  fu) 
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and  Cosegulna  (3000  ft.).  The  lofty  islands  of  ConchaguiU 
and  MianguLri,  with  a  collection  of  rocks  called  "  Los  Farellones," 
divide  the  entrance  into  four  distinct  channels,  each  of  sufficient 
depth  for  the  largest  vessels.  A  channel  called  "  £1  Estero 
Real "  extends  from  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  bay  into 
Nicaragua  for  about  50  ra.,  reaching  within  20  or  25  m.  of  Lake 
Managua.  The  principal  islands  in  the  bay  are  Sacate  Grande, 
Tigre,  Gueguensi  and  Esposesdon  belonging  to  Honduras, 
and  Martin  Perez,  Punta  Sacate,  Conchaguita  and  Mianguiri 
belonging  to  Salvador.  Of  these  Sacate  Grande  is  the  largest, 
being  about  7  m.  long  by  4  broad.  The  island  of  Tigre  from  its 
position  is  the  most  important  in  the  bay,  being  about  20  m. 
in  circumference,  and  rising  in  a  cone  to  the  height  of  3500  ft. 
On  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  island  the  lava  forms 
black  rocky  barriers  to  the  waves,  varying  in  height  from  xo 
to  80  ft.;  but  on  the  northward  and  eastward  are  a  number 
of  ^yas  or  smooth,  sandy  beaches.  Facing  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  these  is  the  port  of  Amapala  (g.v.)»  Fonseca 
Bay  was  discovered  in  1 532  by  Gil  Gonzales  de  Avila,  and  named 
by  hiih  after  his  patron.  Archbishop  Juan  Fonseca,  the  implacabk 
enemy  of  Columbus. 

FOMT  (Lat.  /oiw,  "  fountain  "  or  "  spring,"  Ital.  fonU,  Ft. 
Us  fonts),  the  vessel  used  in  churches  to  hold  the  water  for 
Christian  baptism.  In  the  apostolic  period  baptism  was  ad- 
ministered at  rivers  or  natural  springs  (cf.  Acts  viii.  36),  and  no 
doubt  the  primitive  form  of  the  rite  was  by  imnursum  in  the 
water.  /n/Miow— pouring  water  on  the  head  of  the  neophyte- 
was  early  introduced  into  the  west  and  north  of  Europe  on 
account  of  the  inconvenience  of  immersion,  as  well  as  its  occasional 
danger;  this  form  has  never  been  countenanced  in  the  Oriental 
churches.  Aspersion,  or  sprinkling,  was  also  admitted  as  valid, 
but  recorded  early  examples  of  its  use  are  rare  (see  Baptism). 
These  different  modes  of  administering  baptism  have  caused 
corresponding  changes  in  the  receptacles  for  the  water.  After 
the  cessation  of  persecution,  when  ritual  and  ornament  began 
to  develop  openly,  special  buildings  were  erected  for  administering 
the  rite  of  baptism.  This  was  obviously  necessary,  for  a  large 
piscina  (basin  or  tank)  in  which  candidates  could  be  immersed 
would  occupy  too  mudi  space  of  the  church  floor  itsdf .  These 
baptisteries  consisted  of  tanks  entered  by  steps  (an  ascent  of 
three,  and  descent  of  four,  to  the  water  was  the  normal  but  not 
the  invariable  number)  and  covered  with  a  domed  chamber 
(see  Baptisteky). 

By  the  9th  century,  however,  the  use  of  separate  baptisteries 
had  generally  given  place  to  that  of  fonts.  The  material  of 
which  these  were  made  was  stone,  often  decorative  marble; 
as  early  as  524,  however,  the  council  of  Lerida  enacted  that  if  a 
stone  font  were  not  procurable  the  presbyter  was  to  provide 
a  suitable  vessd,  to  be  used  for  the  sacrament  exclusively,  which 
might  be  of  any  material.  In  the  Eastern  Church  the  font 
never  became  an  important  decorative  article  of  church  furniture: 
'*  The  font,  xoXv/i^i^pa  (says  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  L  214),  in 
the  Eastern  Church  is  a  far  less  conspicuous  object  than  it  is  in 
the  West.  Baptism  by  immersion  has  been  retained;  but  the 
font  seldom  or  never  possesses  any  beauty.  The  material  is 
usually  either  metal  or  wood.  In  Russia  the  coiumbethra  is 
movable  and  only  brought  out  when  wanted." 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  early  fonts  is  that  described  by 
Anastasius  in  the  Lateran  church  at  Rome,  and  said  to  have  been 
presented  thereto  by  Constantine  the  Great.  It  was  of  porphyry, 
overlaid  with  silver  inside  and  out.  In  the  middle  were  two 
porphyry  pillus  carrying  a  golden  dish,  on  which  burnt  the 
Paschal  lamp  (having  an  asbestos  wick  and  fed  with  balsam). 
On  the  rim  of  the  bowl  was  a  golden  lamb,  with  silver  statues 
of  Christ  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Seven  silver  stags  poured 
out  water.  This  elaborate  vessel  was  of  course  exceptional; 
the  majority  of  early  fonts  were  certainly  much  simpler.  A  fine 
early  Byzantine  stone  example  exists,  or  till  recently  existed, 
at  Beer-Sheba. 

Few  if  any  fonts  survive  older  than  the  nth  century.  These 
are  an  of  stone,  »cept  a  few  of  lead;  much  less  common  are 
fonts  of  cast  bronze  (a  fine  example,  dated  zxx2«  exists  at  the 


Church  of  St  Barth^lemy,  Lifge).  The  most  anctentare  plain 
cylindrical  bowls,  with  a  circular—sometimes  cruciform  or 
quatrefoil—outline  to  the  basin,  either  without  support  or  with 
a  single  central  pillar;  occasionally  there  is  more  than  one  pillar. 
The  basins  are  usually  lined  with  lead  to  prevent  absorption 
by  the  stone.  The  cl)urch  of  Efenechtyd,  Denbigh,  possesses 
an  ancient  font  made  of  a  sin^e  block  of  oak.  Though-  the 
circular  form  is  the  commonest,  early  Romanesque  fonts  are  not 
infrequently  square;  and  sometimes  an  inverted  truncated  cone 
is  found.  Octagonal  fonts  are  a}so  known,  though  uncommon; 
hexagons  are  even  less  common,  and  pentagons  very  rare. 
There  is  a  pentagonal  font  of  this  period  at  (^bpurg,  dept. 
Odvados,  N.  France. 

Fonts  early  began  to  b^  decorated  with  sculpture  and  relief. 
Arcading  and  interlacing  work  are  common;  so  are  symbol  and 
pictorial  representation.  A  very  remarkable  leaden  font  is 
preserved  at  Strassburg,  bearing  reliefs  representing  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  At  Pont-i-Mousson  on  the  MosdUe  are  bas- 
reliefs  of  St  John  the  Baptist  preaching,  and  baptizing  Christ. 
Caryatides  sometimes  take  the  pUce  of  the  pillars,  and  sculp- 
tured animals  and  grotesques  of  strange  design  not  infrequently 
form  the  base.  More  remarkable  is  the  occasional  persistence 
of  pagan  symbolism;  an  interesting  example  is  the  very  ancient 
font  from  Ottrava,  Sweden,  which,  among  a  series  of  Christian 
symbols  and  figures  on  its  panels,  bears  a  representation  of  Thor 
(see  G.  Stephens'  brochure,  Thunor  the  Thunderer), 

In  the  t3th  century  octagonal  fonts  became  .commoner.  A 
very  remarkable  example  exists  at  the  cathedral  of  Hildesheim 
in  Hanover,  resting  on  four  kneeling  figures,  each  bearing  a  vase 
from  which  water  is  running  (typk^  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise). 
Above  b  an  inscription  explaining  the  connexion  of  these  riven 
with  the  virtues  of  temperance,  courage,  justice  and  prudence. 
On  the  sides  of  the  cup  are  representations  of  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan,  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  The  font  has  a  conical  lid,  also  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs.  A  cast  of  this  font  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Musemn  at  South  Kensington.  A  leaden  font,  with  figures 
of  Our  Lord,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St  Martin,  and  the  twelve  Apostles, 
exists  at  Mains;  it  is  dated  1328  by  a  set  of  four  leonine  hexa- 
meters inscribed  upon  it.  In  the  X4th  and  succeeding  centuries 
octagonal  fonts  beome  the  rule.  They  are  delicately  ornamented 
with  mouldings  and  similar  decorations,  in  the  contemporary 
style  of  Gothic  architectural  art.  Though  the  bashi  b  usually 
circular  in  X5th<entury  fonts,  examples  are  not  infrequently 
found  in  which  the  outline  of  the  basin  follows  the  octagonal 
shape  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  vesseL  Examples  of  this  typo 
are  to  be  found  at  Strassburg,  Freiburg  and  BaseL 

In  England  no  fonts  can  certainly  be  said  to  date  before  t|i6 
Norman  conquest,  although  it  Is  possible  that  a  few  very  rude 
examples,  such  as  those  of  Washaway,  Cornwall,  and  E^nton^ 
Sussex,  are  actually  of  Saxon  times;  of  course  we  cannot  cqimt. 
as  "  Saxon  fonts  "  those  ad&pted  frompre-Norman  sculptured 
stones  originally  designed  for  other  purposes,  such  as  that  at 
Dolton,  Dcvonshirie. .  On  the  other  hsjid,  Norman  fonts  are  very 
common,  and  are  often  the  sole  surviving  relics  of  the  Norman 
parish  church.  They  are  circular  or  square,  ^metimes  plain* 
but  generally  covered  with  carving  of  arcades,  figures,  foliage, 
&c  Among  good  examples  that  might  be  instanced  of  this 
period  are  Alphington,  Devon  (inverted  cone,  without  foot); 
Stoke  Caimon,  Devon  (supported  on  caryatides);  Ham,  Staffs 
(cup-shaped);  Fincham,  Bumham  Deepdale,  Sculthorpe, 
Toftrees,  and  Shembome  in  Norfolk  (all,  especially  the  laist, 
remarkable  for  elaborate  carving);  Youlgrave,  Derby  (with  a 
projecting  stoup  in  the  side  for  the  chrte— a  unique  detail); 
besides  others  in  Ltnooln  cathedral;  Iflley,  Oxon;  Newenden, 
Kent;  ColeshiD,  Warwick;  East  MtOD,  HanU;  Castle  Frome, 
Herefordshire.  Some  of  the  best  examples  of  "Norman** 
fonts  in  England  (such  as  the  notable  specimen  in  Winchester 
cathedral)  were  probably  imported  from  Belgium.  In 'the 
Transitional  period  we  may  mention  a  remarkable  octagonal  font 
at  Belton,  Lincolnshire;  in  this  period  fall  most  of  the  leaden 
fonts  that  remain  in  Enj^and,  of  which  thirty  are  known  (7  la 
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Gloucestenhire,  4  in  Berkshire  and  Kent,  3  in  Norfolk,  Oxford 
and  Sussex,  i  in  Derby,  Dorset,  Lincoln,  Somerset,  Surrey  and 
Wiltshire);  perhaps  the  finest  examples  are  at  Ashover,  Derby- 
shire, and  Walton,  Surrey.  Early  English  fonts  are  com- 
paratively  rare.  Tliey  bear  the  moulding,  foliage  and  tooth 
ornament  in  the  usual  style  of  the  period.  A  good  example  of 
an  Early  English  font  is  at  All  Saints,  Leicester;  others  may  be 
seen  at  St  Giles*,  Oxford,  and  at  Lackford,  Suffolk.  Fonts  of  the 
Decorated  pericd  are  commoner,  but  not  so  frequent  as  those  of 
the  preceding  Norman  or  subsequent  Perpendicular  periods. 
Fonts  of  the  Perpendicular  period  are  very  common,  and  are 
generally  raised  upon  steps  and  a  lofty  stem,  which,  together  with 
the  body  of  the  font,  are  frequently  richly  ornamented  with 
panelling.  It  was  also  the  custom  during  this  period  to  ornament 
the  font  with  shields  and  coats  of  arms  and  other  henldic 
insignia,  as  at  Heme,  Kent.  The  foists  of  this  period,  however, 
are  as  a  rule  devoid  of  interest,  and,  like  most  Perpendicular 
work,  are  stiff  and  monotonous.  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable 
font,  with  sculptured  figures,  belonging  to  the  late  Z4th  century, 
at  West  Drayton  in  Middlesex. 

In  Holyrood  chapel  there  was  a  braxen  font  in  which  the  royal 
children  of  Scotland  were  baptised.  It  was  carried  off  in  1544 
by  Sir  R.  Lea,  and  given  by  him  to  the  church  at  St  Albans, 
but  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Puritans.  A  silver  font 
existed  at  Canterbury,  which  was  sometimes  brought  to  West- 
minster on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  baptism.  At  Chobham, 
Surrey,  there  is  a  leaden  font  covered  with  oaken  panels  of  the 
i6th  century.  The  only  existing  structure  at  all  recalling  the 
ancient  baptisteries  in  English  churches  is  found  at  Luton  in 
Bedfordshire.  The  font  at  Luton  belongs  to  the  Decorated 
style,  and  is  enclosed  in  an  octagonal  structure  of  freestone, 
consisting  of  eight  pillari  about  as  ft  in  height,  supporting  a 
canopy.  The  space  around  the  font  is  large  enou|^  to  hold 
twelve  adults  comforubly.  At  the  top  of  the  canopy  is  a  vessel 
for  containing  the  consecrated  water,  which  when  required  was 
let  down  into  the  font  by  meansof  a  pipe. 

In  1336  it  was  ordered  by  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
that  baptismal  fonts  shoiUd  be  kept  under  lock  and  key^  as  a 
precaution  against  sorcery:— "  Pontes  baptismales  sub  sera 
dausi  teneantur  propter  sortilegia."  The  lids  appear  at  first  to 
have  been  quite  simple  and  flat  Tl^  ipnadually,  however, 
partook  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  font  itself,  and  are  often 
of  pyramidal  and  conical  forms,  highly  decorated  with  finials, 
crockets,  mouldings  and  grotesques.  Sometimes  these  covers  are 
very  heavy  and  are  suspended  by  chains  to  enable  themto  be 
raised  at  wiU.  Very  rich  font  covers  may  be  seen  at  Ewdme, 
Oxon;  St  Gregory,  Sudbury;  North  Walsingham,  Norfolk; 
Worlingworth,  Suffolk.  The  ordinary  position  of  the  font  in 
the  church  was  and  i$  near  the  entrance^  usually  to  the  left  of 
the  south  door. 

See  Aidsie  de  Cauinont,  Court  d^onUquiUs  monumeniales  (Peris, 
1830-1843);  Francis  Simpson,  A  Series  tff  AnHent  Baptismal  Fonts 
(London.  i8a8):  Paley,  AncUut  Fonts;  E.  E.  Viollet-1e-Duc  DiA 
raisomnidtrarckiteaun  (1858-1868). voL  v. ;  J.  H.  Parker's(^Mf7 
afAnkitectwe;  Francis  Bond,  Fonts  and  Font-Copers  (London,  1908). 
A  lane  number  of  fine  illustrations  of  fonts,  principally  of  the  earlier 
periods,  will  be  found  in  the  volumcsof  xJ^ROinaryuiAJUustrated 
Arckasotoiistm  iR.  A.  S.  M.) 

r01ITAINB»  PIBRRB  FRANCOIS  liOHASD  (1761-1853), 
French  architect,  was  bom  at  Pontoise  on  the  soth  of  September 
1762.  He  came  of  a  family  several  oi  whose  members  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  architects.  Leaving  the  college  of 
Pontoise  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  L'Isle-Adam  to 
assist  in  hydraulic  works  undertaken  by  the  architect  Andr6. 
To  facilitate  his  improvement  Andr6  aUowed  him  to  have  access 
to  his  plans  and  to  copy  his  designs.  In  October  1779  he  was 
tent  to  Paris  to  study  in  the  school  of  Peyre  the  younger,  and 
there  began  his  acquaintance  with  Perder,  which  ripened  into 
a  life-long  friendship.  After  six  years  of  study  he  competed 
for  a  prise  at  the  Academy,  and,  winning  the  second  for  the  plan 
of  an  aadeiground  chapel,  he  received  a  pension  and  was  sent 
to  Rome  {tj^s)-  Perder  accompanied  him.  The  Revolution 
out  toon  after  his  return  to  Fkance,  he  took  refuge  in 


England;  but  after  the  establishment  of  the  consulate  he  was 
employed  by  Bonaparte,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by 
the  painter,  David,  to  restore  the  palace  of  Malmaison.  Hence- 
forth he  was  fully  engaged  in  the  prindpal  architectural  works 
executed  in  Paris  as  architect  successively  to  Napoleon  L, 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Louis  Philippe.  In  conjunction  with  Perder 
(till  his  death)  he  was  employed  on  the  arch  of  the  Carrousel, 
the  restoration  of  the  Palais-Royal,  the  grand  staircase  of  the 
Louvre,  and  the  works  projected  for  the  union  of  the  Louvre  and 
the  Tuileries.  In  x8 1  a  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  1813  was  named  first  architect  to  the 
emperor.  With  Perder  he  published  the  fdUowing  works — 
Palais,  maisons,  et  avtres  Uifices  de  Rome  modeme  (1802); 
Descriptums  de  drimonies  et  de  files  (1807  and  x8io);  Reauil 
de  dSeoratioHS  itUSrieures  (1812);  Ckoix  des  plus  UUbres  wustsons 
de  plaisanee  de  Rome  et  des  etnirons  (1809-1813);  Risidences 
des  souterains,  ParalUle  (1833).  Vkistoire  du  Palais-Royal  was 
published  by  Fontaine  alone,  who  lost  Perder,  his  friend  and 
associate,  in  1838,  and  himself  died  in  Paris  on  the  xoth  of 
October  1853. 

FOMTAINSBLEAU,  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Sdne-et-Mame,  37  m.  SX 
of  Paris  on  the  railway  to  Lyons.  Pop.  (1906)  ir,io8.  Fontaine- 
bleau,  a  town  of  dean,  wide  and  well-built  streets,  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  neariy  a  m.  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine.  Of  its  old  houses,  the  Tunboor  mansioo,  and 
a  portion  of  that  which  belonged  to  the  cardinal  of  Fenara, 
both  of  the  x6th  century,  are  still  preserved;  apart  from  the 
palace,  the  public  buildings  are  without  interest  A  sutue  of 
Genend  Dameame  (d.  1848)  stands  in  the  prindpal  square,  and  a 
monument  to  President  Oimot  was  erected  in  1895.  Fontaine- 
bleau is  the  seat  of  a  subprefcct  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance  and  a  communal  college.  The  sdiool  of  practicsl 
artillery  and  engineering  was  transferred  to  FontaineUeau  from 
Meu  by  a  decree  of  1871,  andnowoccupies  the  part  of  the  palace 
surrounding  the'cour  des  offices. 

Fontainebleau  has  quarries  of  sand  and  sandstone,  saw-miDs, 
and  manufactories  of  porcelahi  and  gloves.  Fine  grapes  are 
grown  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  is  a  fashionable  summer  resort, 
and  during  the  season  the  president  of  the  Republic  frequently 
resides  in  the  palace.  This  famous  building,  one  of  the  largest, 
and  in  the  interior  one  of  the  most  sumptuous,  of  the  raytX 
residences  of  France,  lies  immcdiatdy  to  the  south-east  of  the 
town.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  courts  surrounded  by  *»»<Mii^g*, 
extending  from  W.  to  E.N.E.;  they  comprise  the  Cour  da 
(Hieval  BUnc  or  des  Adieux  (thus  named  in  memory  of  the  parting 
scene  between  Napoleon  and  the  Old  Guard  in  1814),  the  Coitr 
de  la  Fontaine,  tlie  COur  Ovale,  built  on  the  site  of  a  more 
andent  chAteau,  and  the  Cour  d'  Henri  IV.:  the  smaJIkr  Coor 
des  Princes  adjoixts  the  northern  wing  of  the  C^Mir  Ovale.  The 
exact  origin  of  the  pahux  and  of  iu  name  (Lat  Poms  BUaadii 
are  equally  unknown,  but  the  older  chAteau  was  used  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  i  ath  century  by  Louis  .VII.,  who  caused  T1»oinss 
Becket  to  consecrate  the  Chapdle  St  Satumin,  and  it  continued 
a  favouriu  residence  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Loub  IX  The 
creator  of  the  present  edifice  was  Francis  I.,  under  ^riioin  tJto 
architect  Gilles  le  Breton  erected  most  of  the  buildings  of  the 
COur  Ovale,  induding  the  Porte  Dorte,  its  southern  entrance, 
and  the  Salle  des  Fftes,  which,  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  IL,  was 
decorated  by  the  Italians,  Francesco  Primaticdo  and  Nicolo 
ddr  Abbate,  and  is  perhaps  the  finest  Renaissance  chamber  in 
France.  TheGaleriedeFranpoisLand  the  lower  storey  of  the 
left,  wing  of  the  Cour  de  la  Fontaine  are  the  work  of  the  sane 
architect  who  also  rebuilt  the  two-storeyed  ChapcUe  St  Saturmo. 
In  the  same  rdgn  the  Cour  du  (Sieval  Blanc,  including  the 
Chapdle  de  la  Ste  Trinity  and  the  Galerie  dlJlysse,  dcsiro>-cd 
and  rebuilt  under  Louis  XV.,  was  constructed  by  fian 
Chambiges.  After  Fkmnds  L,  Fontainebleai\pwes  most  to  Hcniy 
IV.,  to  whom  are  due  the  Cour  d'  Henri  IV.,  the  Cour  des  Princes, 
with  the  adjoining  Galerie  de  Diane,  and  Galerie  des  Cei^  used 
as  a  library.  Louis  XIII.  built  the  graceful  lu^r^^h^^f  staircase 
in  the  Cour  du  Cheval  Blanc;  Napoleon  L  spent  xa,ooo^ooo  fnaci 
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on  works  of  restonUon,  and  Lods  XVm.,  Louis  Philippe  and 
Napoleon  III.  devoted  considerable  sums  to  the  same  end.  The 
palace  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  ornamental  waters— to  the 
north  the  Jardin  de  rOrangeiie»  to  the  south  the  Jardin  Anglais 
and  the  Parterre,  between  whidi  extends  the  lake  known  as  the 
Bassin  des  Carpes,  containing  carp  in  large  numbers.  A  space 
of  over  200  acres  to  the  east  of  the  palace  is  covered  by  the  park, 
which  is  traversed  by  a  canal  dating  from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
On  the  north  the  park  is  bordered  by  a  vinexy  producing  fine 
white  grapes. 

Porist  of  FoniaifuhUau.—'Tbt  forest  of  FontaineUeau  is  one 
of  the  most  beautif  id  wooded  tracts  in  France,  and  for  generations 
it  has  been  the  chosen  haunt  of  French  landscape  painters. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  spots  are  the-  Valine  de  la  SoUe, 
the  Gorge  aux  Loups,  the  Gorges  de  Franchard  and  d'Apremont, 
and  the  Fort  I'Empereur.  The  whole  area  extends  to  42,200 
acres,  with  a  circumference  of  56  m.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  this 
area  is  of  a  rocky  nature,  and  the  quarries  of  sandstone  supplied 
a  large  part  of  the  paving  of  Paris.  The  oak,  pine,  beech,  horn- 
beam and  birch  are  the  chief  varieties  of  trees. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  a  few  of  the  historical 
events  which  have  taken  place  at  Fontainebleau.  Philip  the 
Fair,  Henry  III.  and  Louis  XIII.  were  all  bom  in  the  palace, 
and  the  first  of  these  kings  died  there.  James  V.  of  Scotland 
was  there  received  by  hb  intended  bride;  and  Charles  V.  of 
Germany  was  entertained  there  in  1539.  Christina  of  Sweden 
lived  there  for  years,  and  the  gallery  is  still  to  be  seen  where  in 
1657  she  caused  her  secretary  Monaldeschi  to  be  put  to  death. 
In  1685  Fontainebleau  saw  the.  signing  of  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  in  the  following  year  the  death  of  the 
great  Cond6.  In  the  i8th  century  it  had  two  illustrious  guests 
in  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  and  Christian  VII.  of  Denmark; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  XQth  century  it  was  twice  the  residence 
of  Pius  VII., — ^in  2804  when  he  came  to  consecrate  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  and  in  1812-18x4,  when  he  was  his  prisoner. 

See  Pfnor.  MonojpaphU  de  Fontainebleau^  with  text  by  Cbam- 
pollion  Figeac  (Pans,  1866) ;  Guide  arlislique  et  historique  au  Palais 
de  Fontainebleau  (Paris,  1869):  E.  Bourges,  Rtcherckes  sw  FoiUaine' 
iJeattlFontainebleau,  1896). 

FONTAN,  LOUIS  MARIE  <i8oi-x839),  French  man  of  letters, 
was  bom  at  Lorient  on  the  4th  of  November  x8oi.  He  began 
his  career  as  a  clerk  in  a  government  office,  but  was  dismissed 
for  taking  part  jn  a  political  banquet  At  the  age  of  xiineteen 
he  went  to  Paris  and  began  to  contribute  to  the  Tabiettes  and 
the  AUmm,  He  was  brought  to  trial  for  political  articles  written 
for  the  latter  paper,  but  defended  himself  so  energetically  that 
he  secured  the  indefinite  postponement  of  his  case.  The  offending 
paper  was  suppressed  for  a  time,  and  Fontan  produced  a  collection 
of  political  poems.  Odes  el  ipUreSf  and  a  number  of  plays,  of 
which  Perkins  Warbee  (1828),  written  in  collaboration  with 
MM.  Hal6vy  and  Drouineau,.was  the  most  successful  In  1828 
the  Album  was  revived,  and  in  it  Fontan  published  a  virulent 
but  witty  attack  on  Charles  X.,  entitled  Le  Mouton  enrag* 
(20th  June  X829).  To  escape  the  inevitable  prosecution  Fontan 
fled  over  the  frontier,  but,  finding  no  safe  asylum,  he  returned 
to  Paris  to  give  himself  up  to  the  authorities,  and  was  sentenced 
to  five  years'  imprisonment  and  a  heavy  fine.  He  was  liberated 
by  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  his  Jeanne  la  folle,  performed  in 
the  same  year,  gained  a  success  due  perhaps  more  to  sympathy 
with  the  author's  political  principles  than  to  the  merits  of  the 
piece  itself,  a  somewhat  crude  and  violent  picture  of  Breton 
history.  A  drama  representing  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney,  which 
he  wrote  in  collaboration  with  Charles  Dupenty,  Le  Precis  d*un 
marickal  de  France  (printed  X831),  was  suppressed  on  the 
night  of  its  production.  Fontan  died  in  Paris  on  the  xoth  of 
October  1839. 

A  sympathetic  portrait  of  Fontan  as  a  priaoner,  and  an  analyms 
of  his  principal  works,  are  to  be  found  in  Jules  Janin's  Histoire  de  la 
litUrature  dramatique,  vol.  i. 

FONTANA,  DOMENICO  (1543-1607),  Italian  architect  and 
mechanician,  was  bom  at  Mili,  a  village  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  in 
1543.  After  a  good  training  in  mathematics,  he  went  in  1563 
to  join  his  elder  brother,  then  stud>'ing  architecture  at  Rome. 


He  made  rapid  progress,  and  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
Cardinal  Montalto,  for  whom  he  erected  a  chapel  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  the  villa  NegronL  When  the  cardinal's 
pension  was  stopped  by  the  pope,  Gregory  XIII.,  Fontana 
volunteered  to  complete  the  works  in  hand  at  his  own  expense. 
The  fsrdinnl  being  soon  after  elected  p<^,  under  the  mune  of 
Sixtus  v.,  he  inunediately  appointed  Fontana  his  chifef  architect. 
Amongst  the  works  executed  by  him  were  the  Lateran  palace, 
the  palace  of  Monte  Cavallo  (the  Quirinal),  the  Vatican  Ubrary, 
&c  But  the  undertaking  which  brought  Fontana  the  highest 
repute  was  the  removal  of  the  great  Egyptian  obelisk,  which 
had  been  brought  to  Rome  in  thereign  of  Caligiila,  from  the  plao) 
where  it  lay  in  the  circus  of  the  Vatican.  Its  erection  in  front 
of  St  Peter's  he  accomplished  in  1 586.  After  the  death  of  Sixtus 
v.,  chaxfes  were  broujght  against  Fontana  of  misappropriation 
of  public  moneys,  and  Clement  VIII.  dismissed  him  from  his 
post  (X592).  This  appears  to  have  been  just  in  time  to  save 
the  Colosseum  from  being  converted  by  Fontana  into  a  huge 
cloth  factory,  accordixig  to  a  project-of  Sixtus  V.  Fontana  was 
then  called  to  Naples,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of  anchitect 
to  the  viceroy,  the  count  of  Miranda.  At  Naples  he  built  the 
royal  palace,  constmcted  several  canals  axul  projected  a  new 
harbour  and  bridge,  which  he  did  not  live  to  execute.  The  only 
literary  work  left  by  him  is  his  account  of  the  removal  of  the 
obelisk  (Rome,  1590).  He  died  at  Naples  in  1607,  and.  was 
honoured  with  a  public  fuxieral  in  the  church  of  Santa  Anna. 
His'plan  for  a  new  harbour  at  Naples  was  carried  out  only  after 
his  death.  His  son  Giulio  Cesare  succeeded  him  asfoyal  architect 
in  Naples,  the  university  of  that  town  bdng  his  best-known 
building. 

FONTANA,  LAVINIA  (1531-16x4),  lulian  portrait-painter, 
was  the  daughter  of  Prospero  Fontana  (^.v.).  She  was  greatly 
employed  by  the  ladies  of  Bologna,  and,  going  thence  to  Rome, 
painted  the  likenesses  of  many  illustrious  personages,  being  under 
the  particular  patronage  of  the  fasoily  (Buoncampagni)  of  Pope 
Gregoiy  XITT.,  who  died  in  1585.  The  Roman  ladies,,  from  the 
days  of  this  pontiff  to  those  of  Paul  V.,  elected  in  1605,  showed 
no  less  favour  to  Lavinia  than  their  Bologneie  sisters  had  done; 
and  Paul  V.  was  himself  among  her  sitters.  Some  of  her  portraits, 
often  lavishly  paid  for,  have  been  attributed  to  Guido.  In  works 
of  a  different  kind  also  she  united  care  and  delicacy  with  boldness. 
Among  the  chief  of  these  are  a  Venus  in  the  Bierlin  museum; 
the  "  Virgin  lifting  a  veil  from  the  sleeping  infant  Chxist,"  in  the 
Escorial;  and  the  "  Queen  of  Sheba  visiting  Solomon."  Her 
own  portrait  in  youth — she  was  accounted  very  beautiful — was 
perhaps  her  masterpiece;  it  belongs  to  the  counts  ZAppi  of 
Imola,  the  family  into  which  Lavinia  married.  Her  husband, 
whose  name  is  given  as  Paolo  Zappi  or  Paolo  Foppa,  painted  the 
draperies  in  many  of  Lavinia's  pictures.  She  is  deemed  on  the 
whole  a  better  painter  than  her  father;  from  him  naturally 
came  her  first  instmaion,  but  she  gradually  adopted  the  Carac- 
cesque  style,  with  strong  quasi-Venetian  colouring.  She  was 
elected  into  the  Academy  of  Rome,  and  died  in  that  city  in  x  6 14. 

FONTANA,  PROSPERO  (15X2-X597),  Italian  painter,  was 
bora  in  Bologna,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Innoccnxo  da  Imola. 
He  afterwards  worked  for  Vasari  and  Perino  del  Vaga.  It  was 
probably  from  Vasari  that  Fontana  acquired  a  practice  of  off- 
hand, self-displaying  work.  He  undertook  a  multitude  of  com- 
missions, and  was  so  rapid,  that  he  painted,  it  is  said,  in  a  few 
weeks  an  entire  hall  in  the  Vitelli  palace  at  Citti  di  Castello. 
Along  with  daring,  he  had  fertility  of  combination,  and  in  works 
of  parade  he  attained  a  certain  measure  of  success,  although  his 
drawing  was  incorrect  and  his  mannerism  palpable.  He  belongs 
to  the  degenerate  period  of  the  Bolognese  school,  under  the 
influence  chiefly  of  the  imitators  of  Raphael— Sabbatini,  Sam- 
machini  and  Passerotti  being  three  of  his  principal  colleagues. 
His  soundest  successes  were  in  portraiture,  in  which  branch  <tf 
art  he  stood  so  high  that  towards  X550  Michelangelo  introduced 
him  to  Pope  Julius  III.  as  a  portrait-painter;  and  he  was 
pensioned  by  this  pope,  and  remained  at  the  pontifical  cowl 
with  the  three  successors  of  Julius.  Here  he  lived  on  a  grand 
scaler  and  figured  as  a  sort  of  arbiter  and  oracle  among  his 
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professional  brethren.  Returning  to  Bologna,  after  doing  some 
work  in  Fontainebleau  and  in  Genoa,  he  <^ned  a  school  of  art, 
in  which  he  benme  the  preceptor  of  Lodovico  and  Agoatino 
Caracd;  but  these  pupils,  standing  forth  as  reformers  and 
innovators,  finally  extinjpilshed  the  academy  and  the  vogue  of 
Fontana.  His  subjects  were  in  the  way  of  sacred  and  profane 
history  and  of  fable.  He  has  left  a  large  quantity  of  work  in 
Bologna,— the  picture  of  the  *'  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  in  the 
churdi  of  S.  Muia  delle  Grade,  being  considered  his  masterpiece 
{—not  unlike  the  style  of  Pftul  Veronese.    He  died  in  Rome  in 

IS97. 

FONTAMB.  1HB0D0R  (18x9-1898),  German  poet  and  novelist, 
was  bom  at  Neu-Ruppin  on  the  30th  of  December  1819.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  chemist,  and  after 
qualifying  as  an  apothecary,  he  found  empbyment  in  Leipzig 
and  Dresden.  In  1844  he  travelled  in  England,  and  settling 
in  Berlin  devoted  himself  from  1849  to  litexature.  He  made 
repeated  journeys  to  England,  interesting  himself  in  old  English 
ballads,  and  as  the  fihtfruits  of  his  tours  published  Em  Sommtr 
in  London  (1854);  Ans  England,  Studien  und  Briefe  (x86o)  and 
Jenseit  des  Tweed,  BUder  und  Brief e  ant  Schattland  (i860}. 
Fontane  was  particulariy  attached  to  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg, 
in  which  his  home  lay;  he  was  proud  of  its  past  achievements, 
and  ddighted  in  the  growth  of  the  capital  city,  Berlin.  The 
fascination  which  the  country  of  his  birth  had  for  him  may  be 
seen  in  his  delightfully  picturesque  Wanderungen  dnrck  die  Mark 
BranJen^ttTf  (1862-1882, 4  vols.)*  He  also  described  the  wars  of 
Prussia  in  Der  sddesvng-hakteinische  Krieg  im  Jakre  1864  (1866) 
and  Der  detOscke  Krieg  von  1866  (1869).  He  proceeded  to  the 
theatre  of  war  in  1870,  and,  being  taken  prisoner  at  Vauoouleurs, 
remained  three  months  in  captivity.  His  experiences  he  narrates 
in  Kriegsgefangen,  Erlebtes  1870  (1871),  and  he  published  the 
result  of  his  observations  of  the  campaign  in  Der  Krieg  gegen 
Prankreick  1870-71  (1874-1876).  Like  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, he  at  fint  sought  inspiration  for  his  poetry  in  the  heroes 
of  other  countries.  His  Gedickie  (1851)  and  ballads  Manner  und 
Helden  (x86o)  tcU  of  England's  glories  in  bygone  days.  Then  the 
achievements  of  his  own  countrymen  enttfed  into  rivalry,  and 
these,  as  an  ardent  patriot,  he  immortalized  in  poem  and  narra- 
tive.  Jt  is,  however,  as  a  novelist  that  Fontane  is  best  known. 
His  fine  historical  romance  Vor  dem  Sturm  (1878)  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  novels  of  modem  life:  UAduUera  (1882);  Sckach 
ton  Wuthenow  (1883);  Irrungen,  Wirrungen  (i«88);  5/>m  (1890); 
Unwiederbringlich  (1891);  E§  Briesi  (1895);  /)er  5<ccA/mi  (1899), 
in  which  with  fine  literary  tact  Fontane  adapted  the  realistic 
methods  and  social  criticism  of  contemporary  French  fiction  to 
the  conditions  of  Prussian  life.  Hediedonthe20thof3ept^mber 
X898  at  l^eriin. 

Fontane's  GesammeUe  Romane  und  Erxdklui^en  were  published  in 
12  vols.  (1890-1891 ;  2nd  ed.,  1^5).  For  hts  life  we  the  auto- 
bto^phical  works  Meine  Kinderjakre  (1894)  and  Von  swdiu^  bis 
drfusig  (1898),  also  Bri^e  an  seine  Familie  (1905):  also  F.  Servaes, 
Theodor  Fontane  (1900). 

FONTANES,  LOUIS,  Maxquis  de  (X757-X821),  French  poet  and 
politician,  was  bom  at  Niort  (Deux  Sevres)  on  the  6th  of  March 
1757.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  Protestant  family  of  Languedoc 
which  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  His  father  and  grandfather  Remained  Protestant, 
but  he  was  himself  brought  up  as  a  Catholic.  His  parents  died 
in  X774~i775>  ^^  in  1777  Fontanes  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
found  a  friend  in  the  dramatist  J.  F.  Duds.  His  first  published 
poems,  some  of  which  were  inspired  by  English  modeb,  appeared 
in  the  Almanack  des  Muses',  "  Le  Cri  dc  mon  cceur,"  describing 
his  own  sad  childhood,  in  1778;  and  "  La  For^t  de  Navaxre  " 
in  X780.  His  translation  from  Alexander  Pope,  L'Essai  sur 
rkomme,  was  published  with  an  elaborate  preface  in  1783,  and 
La  Ckartreuse  and  Le  Jour  des  marts  in  the  same  year, 
Le  Verger  in  1788  and  his  £pttre  sur  VidU  en  Javeur  des 
non-catkdiques,  and  the  Essai  sur  l*aslronomie  in  1789. 
Fontanes  was  a  moderate  reformer,  and  in  1790  he  became 
joint-editor  of  the  ModiraUur.  He  married  at  Lyons  in  1792, 
and  his  wife's  first  child  was  bom  during  their  flight  from  the 


siege  of  that  town.  Fontanes  was  in  hiding  In  FSaxis  when  the  four 
citizens  of  Lyons  were  sent  to  the  Convention  to  protest  against 
the  arudties  of  CoUot  d'Herbois.  The  petition  was  drawn  up 
by  Fontanes,  and  the  authorship  being  discovered,  he  fled  from 
Paris  and  found  shelter  at  Sevran,  near  Livry,  and  afterwards 
at  Andelys.  On  the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  waa  made  professor 
of  literature  in  the  £cole  Centrale  des  (^tre-Nations,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Institute.  In  the 
Mimorial,  a  journal  edited  by  La  Harpe,  he  discreetly  advocated 
reaction  to  the  monarchical  principle.  He  was  e:riled  by  the 
Directory  and  made  his  way  to  London,  where  he  was  dosdy 
associated  with  Chateaubriand.  He  soon  retumed  to  France, 
and  his  admiration  for  Napoleon,  who  commissioned  him  to 
write  an  iloge  on  Washington,  sectued  his  retum  to  the  Institute 
and  his  political  promotioxL  In  x8o2  he  was  dected  to  the  legis- 
lative chamber,  of  which  he  was  president  from  1804  to  i8xow 
Other  honours  and  titles  followed.  He  has  been  accused  of 
servOity  to  Napoleon,  but  he  had  the  courage  to  recoonstrate 
with  him  on  the  judicial  murder  of  the  due  d'Enghien,  and  as 
grand  master  of  the  university  of  Paris  (1808-18x5)  he  con- 
sistently suppwted  reli^ous  and  naonarchical  prindples.  He 
acquiesced  in  the  Bourbon  restoration,  and  was  xnade  a  marquis 
in  x8x7.  He  died  on  the  X7th  of  March  x82x  in  Paxis,  leaving 
dght  cantos  of  an  uhfinished  epic  poem  entitled  La  Crice  samfe. 

The  verse  of  Fontanes  is  pdished  and  musical  in  the  style  of 
the  x8th  century.  It  was  not  collected  until  X839,  when  Sainte- 
Beuve  edited  the  CEuores  (2  vols.)  of  Fontanes,  with  a  sym- 
pathetic critical  study  of  the  author  and  his  career.  But  by 
that  time  the  Romantic  movement  was  in  the  ascendant  and 
Fontanes  met  with  small  appreciation. 

F01ITENAT-LB-€0lfTB,  a  town  of  westem  Fraiure,  capital 
of  an  arrondisscment  in  the  department  of  Vendue  30  m.  N.E. 
of  La  Rochelle  on  the  State  railway  between  that  town  and 
Saumur.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  7639;  commune,  10,326.  Fontenay, 
an  indent  and  straggling  town,  is  situated  a  few  miles  south  of 
the  forest  of  Vouvant  and  on  both  banks  of  the  Vendue,  at  the 
point  where  it  becomes  navigable.  The  church  of  Notre-Dame 
(15th  to  x8lh  centuries),  which  has  a  fine  spire  and  a  richly 
sculptured  westem  entrance,  and  the  church  of  St  Jean  (x6th 
and  X7th  centuries)  are  the  diief  religious  buildings.  The  town 
has  several  houses  of  the  x6th  and  X7th  centuries.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  H6td  de  Terre  Neuve  (x59s-x6oo), 
which  contains  much  rich  decoration  together  with  collections 
of  furniture  and  tapestry.  Fontenay  was  the  birthplace  of  many 
prominent  men  during  the  xsth  and  x6th  centuries,  and  the 
Fontaine  des  Quatre-Tias,  a  fountain  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
given  to  the  town  by  Kixig  Francis  L,  commenaorates  the  fact 
The  chief  square  is  named  after  Francois  Viete,  the  great 
mathematician,  who  was  bom  at  Fontenay  in  x  540.  The  public 
institutions  of  the  town  indude  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and 
a  communal  college.  Among  its  industries  are  the  nuuiufacture 
of  fdt  hats,  <h1  and  soap  and  timber>sawing,  flour-milling  and 
tanning.    There  is  trade  in  horses,  mules,  timber,  grain,  fruit ,  &c 

Fontenay  was  in  existence  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Gauls. 
The  affix  of  "  comte  "  is  said  to  have  been  applied  to  it  when  it 
was  taken  by  King  Louis  IX.  from  the  family  of  Lusignan  and 
given  to  his  brother  Alphonse,  count  of  Poitou,  under  whom 
it  became  capital  of  Bas-Poitou.  Ceded  to  the  English  by  the 
treaty  of  Br6tigny  in  X360  it  was  retaken  in  x  37  2  by  Dugu^din. 
It  suiffered  repeated  capture  during  the  Religious  Wars  of  the 
1 6th  century,  was  disxnantled  in  x  621  and  was  occupied  both 
by  the  republicans  and  the  Vendeans  in  the  war  of  x  793.  From 
X790  to  x8o6  it  was  capital  of  the  department  of  VcrKl6e. 

FONTENELLE,  BERNARD  LB  BOVIER  DE  (X6S7-X757), 
French  author,  was  born  at  Rouen,  on  the  xxth  of  Fdsniary 
X657.  He  died  in  Paris,  on  the  9th  of  January  X7S7,  having 
thus  very  nearly  attained  the  age  of  xoo  years.  His  father  was 
an  advocate  settled  in  Rouen,  his  mother  a  sister  of  the  two 
Coroeille.  He  was  educated  at  the  ccdlege  of  the  Jesuits  in  his 
native  dty,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  extraordinary 
precodty  and  versatility  of  his  talents.  His  teachers,  who 
readily  appreciated  these,  were  anxious  for  him  to  join  theii 
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Older,  but  hb  Itlher  hid  doifMd  Um  fer  tba  bar,  ud  u 
■dvocale  accordintfr  be  became;  but,  hiring  Ion  ibe  fint 
eaiue  wbkh  wu  enuuMed  U  him,  be  won  ibudoBcd  li>  ind 
gave  hlmielf  vboUy  to  literuy  punuiu.  Hii  itteDlion  vu 
bat  directed  to  poetcy;  ud  more  thin  once  he  competed  for 
priiet  of  Ibe  Fitocb  Acadeiny,  but  never  with  lucceis.  He 
visited  Pirii  liom  time  to  lime  ind  euibliibed  intimite  lelitioiii 
with  the  abbi  dc  Siint  Piecre,  the  thbt  Vertot  ind  the  miibe- 
miticiin  Pierre  Virignou.  He  wilnetaed,  in  i6So,  the  total 
Iiilureofhiitngedy .lipor.  FonteneUe if terwuds acknowledged 
the  jtuiice  of  the  pubUc  verdict  by  burning  hia  unfortDDiIe 
dnmi.  His  open  ol  Thilis  d  PtUi,  16B9,  thougb  highly  praised 
by  Voliiire,  annot  be  said  to  rise  much  above  the  otheis;  ud 
it  may  be  regarded  as  significant  that  of  all  his  dzamatic 
works  rKit  one  has  kept  the  stage.  His  Fotna  fiastoraSa 
(16S8)  have  no  greater  daim  to  permanent  repute,  being  char- 
■cterited  by  sliSoeis  and  aflectalion;  and  tfae  ulmoat  that  can 
be  said  for  his  poetry  in  general  is  that  it  displays  much  of  the 
JjflhM  tahar,  great  purity  of  diction  and  occasional  felidty  of 

His  iMlm  taiaMti  in  ckaaliir  i'Bir  .  .  .,  published 
ananymously  in  i68s,  was  in  amusing  collection  of  stories  that 
immediately  made  its  mark.  In  16M  bis  famous  illegory  of 
Rome  and  Geneva,  slightly  disguised  a>  the  rival  princesses 
Mrco  and  Ecncgu,  in  tbe  Bdaiin  dt  rih  de  Bentla,  gave  proof 
of  hia  daring  in  religious  mitlen.  But  (I  was  by  bis  A'ruiKaiii 
Diahtvci  ia  varlj  (i6Sj)  thai  Fontenelle  established  a  genuine 
claim  to  high  lileiaiy  tank;  and  that  claim  was  enhanced  three 
years  lalcr  by  tbe  appesrance  of  the  Exirdieni  na  la  flutiiliil 
ia  tumda  (i6Bt),  a  wotk  whicb  was  among  the  very  first 
(o  iUustnle  the  possibility  of  bang  sdealifc  without  being 
either  umnlercsting  or  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
His  object  wsa  to  populatiie  among  hia  countrymen  the  astro- 
nomical theories  of  Descartcst  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  if 
that  philosopher  ever  ranked  a  more  ingcoious  or  succeMfut 


le  hia  home  in  Roi»D,bat  la  16S7 
be  removed  to  Paris;  and  la  the  same  yeu  be  puUished  his 
Hiiioirt  di4  erada,  a  book  which  made  1  considerable  stir  in 
theological  and  pbilost^hical  drdes.  It  consisted  tA  two  essays, 
the  Gist  ol  which  was  designed  to  prove  that  oracles  were  not 
given  by  the  supematnial  agency  ol  demorj,  and  the  second 
tbil  they  did  not  ceise  with  the  birth  ol  Christ.  It  eiciled  the 
•uipldon  of  IheChurch.anda  Jesuit.by  name  Baltus,  published 
a  ponderous  refutation  of  it;  but  the  peace-toving  disposition 
of  its  author  impelled  him  to  leave  his  opponent  unanswered. 
To  the  following  year  (16SS}  belongs  his  Diptstiim  lur  lei 
ancieni  et  la  wudenur,  In  which  he  look  the  modem  side  in 
the  controversy  then  ra^ng;  his  DnUa  nr  U  sysl^mt  physiqtit 
ia  cauui  aaaiiaiaulla  (sgninst  Malebrancht)  appeared  ^rtlji 

In  i<Sqi  he  was  received  into  the  French  Aodtny  in  spite  of 
the  determined  eBorts  of  tbe  partisans  of  the  andeDti  in  Ibis 
quanel,  espedally  ol  Racine  and  Boileau,  who  on  four  previoua 
occasions  had  secured  his  rejection.  He  consequently  wai 
admitted  a  member  both  ot  the  Academy  of  Inscripl ions  and  of 
Ihe  Academy  of  Sdences;  and  in  1697  he  became  perpetual 
secretary  lo  the  Istler  body.  This  office  be  actually  held  for 
the  long  period  of  iorty.lwo  years;  ind  it  was  in  this  ollidal 
'riJurtHMadlcntiitiUrAcadiiint 
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and  analyses  of  the  proceedings,  ind  also  the  ili 
wrillcn  wiih  great  simplidty  and  delicacy.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  of  his  Uogti,  of  which  there  are  siity.nine  In  all,  Is  that 
of  his  uncle  Pierre  Comeille.  This  was  first  printed  in  Ihe 
NauKlla  dt  la  rlpMNu/iu  da  kltra  (January  i6Sj)  and,  is 
Vu  dt  CtntiUt,  Wit  induded  in  all  the  cdilioni  of  Fontenelle's 
<Eiarti.  The  other  Imporunt  works  ol  Fontenelle  ate  his 
SlImtHli  it  la  fJMielTM  it  fin/ni  (1717)  and  hii  Afalctit  dti 
Iturtillnti  (its').  Fontenelle  forms  a  link  between  two  very, 
widely  diSereni  periods  of  French  bteiature,  that  of  ComeiDe, 
Kadne  and  Boileiu  od  the  odc  hand,  and  that  of  Voltaire, 


D'Alembcrt  and  Dtdemt  on  the  other.  It  b  not  in  virtue  of  bii 
great  age  alone  thil  thii  can  be  wid  ol  him;  he  actually  bad 
much  in  common  with  tbe  teaw  iipriii  of  the  i7tb  century,  as 
well  as  with  the  pJnluatlia  of  (he  181b.  But  it  is  to  tbe  laltet 
rather  than  to  the  former  period  that  be  propedy  belonga. 

He  hu  no  claim  to  be  regarded  ai  a  genius;  but,  >a  Sainle- 
Beuve  bia  said,  l>e  wdl  dcMrves  a  place  "  data  la  claia  its 
apriu  tqjCiHsiml  dsMiiuitlt " — dlsdngulabed,  however,  it  onght 
to  be  added  by  iatelligeau  latlter  than  by  intellect,  and  leu 
by  the  powD*  of  saying  much  than  by  the  power  of  saying  1  little 
wctL  In  penonal  chiiacter  he  has  sometimes  been  described 
as  having  been  zcvoltingly  heartless;  and  it  is  abundantly 
plain  that  he  waa  singularly  incipible  of  feeling  strongly  the 
more  generons  emotions — a  miifortune,  or  a  fault,  which  revealed 
ItscU  in  many  ways.  "  /I/oX  meit  it  tdm  Hmr  ateir  in  gta." 
But  tbe  cynical  opresiions  ol  such  a  man  are  not  to  be  taken 
too  literally;  and  tbe  mere  lact  that  he  Eved  and  died  in  the 
esteem  of  many  friends  suScts  to  show  that  the  theoretical 
aelbshneis  which  he  sometimea  professed  cannot  fiave  be^ 
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TONTENOT,  a  viliige  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  ot  ReniKgaa, 
about  4  m.  S.E.  ol  Toumii,  famous  as  Ihe  scene  of  tbe  battle  of 
Fonlenoy,  in  which  ou  the  iilh  of  May  174^  the  French  army 
under  Marshal  Saie  defeated  the  Aiig]o.Al]ied  army  under  die 
duke  ol  Cumberland.  The  object  of  the  French  (see  also 
AusTiuH  Succession,  Wai  or  the)  was  to  cover  the  siege 
ol  the  then  imporunt  fonress  of  Toumal,  that  ol  the  Allies, 
who  slowly  advanced  from  the  eaat,  to  relieve  it.  Infi»med 
ot  the  impending  attack,  Louia  XV.,  with  the  dauphin,  came 
with  all  speed  to  witness  the  openiions,  and  by  his  presence  to 
give  Sue,  who  was  in  bad  heiltb  ind  beset  with  private  enemies, 
tbe  support  necessary  to  enable  bim  to  command  eflectivdy. 
Under  Cumberland  served  the  Austrian  fidd-nurshal  KOnipegg, 
and,  at  the  bead  irf  Ihe  Dutch  contingent,  ihe  prince  of  Wildeck. 

The  right  ol  the  French  position  (see  m^)  tested  on  the  liver 
at  Antoing,  which  village  was  fonlBed  and  garrisoned,  between 
Antoing  and  Fontenoy  three  square  redoubts  were  constructed, 
and  Fontenoy  itself  waa  put  in  a  complete  state  oi  defence.  On 
the  left  rear  of  this  line,  and  separatnl  from  Fontenoy  by  some 
furlongs  of  open  ground,  another  redoubt  wu  made  at  the  coma 
of  the  wood  of  Barry  and  a  fifth  towards  Gavrain.  The  infantry 
was  arrayed  in  deployed  lines  behind  the  Antoing-Fontenoy 
redoubts  and  the  hiw  ridge  between  Fontenoy  and  t!ie  wood; 
behind  them  was  the  cavalry.  The  approach!*  to  Cavrain  were 
guarded  by  a  mounted  volunteer  cocpa  called  Croitiiu.  At 
Cilonne  the  mirsbil  had  constructed  three  militaty  bridgea 
against  the  contingency  of  a  fotctd  retnat.  The  force  of  tbe 
French  was  about  to,ooo  of  all  anna,  not  including  i>,ooo  left 
in  the  lines  before  Toum^  Minbal  Saie  himself,  who  wu 
■ufieting  from  dropsy  to  lucb  an  eitent  that  he  was  unable  to 
mount  his  horse,  slept  in  a  wicker  chariot  in  the  midst  ol  Ibe 
troops.  At  early  dawn  of  tbe  1 1  th  of  May,  tbe  Angto-Hsnoverian 
army  with  the  Austrian  contingent  formed  up  in  front  of  Vtton, 

left  extended  the  general  lii 
«6,ooo,  against  about  51,00c 
the  line  of  battle. 

The  plan  of  attack  arranged  by  Camberlind,  Kflnigsegg  and 
Waldcckon  theiethgrewoutof  drcuraataoces.  A 
skirmish  had  deared  tbe  broken  ground  fmmedi 
Vitonand  revealed  apart  of  tbe  defender'i  dispositions.  It  was 
resolved  that  tbt  Dutch  ibould  attack  Ibe  front  Antoing- 
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Fontenoy,  while  Cumberland  should  deliver  a  flank  attack 
against  Fontenoy  and  all  in  rear  of  it,  by  way  of  the  open  ground 
between  Fontenoy  and  the  wood.  A  great  cavalry  attack  round 
the  wood  was  projected  but  had  to  be  given  up,  as  in  the  late 
evening  of  the  loth  the  Allies'  light  ca\^ry  drew  fire  from  its 
southern  edge.  Cumberland  then  ordered  his  cavaliy  commander 
to  form  a  screen  facing  Fontenoy,  so  as  to  cover  the  formation  of 
the  infantry.  On  the  morning  of  the  nth  another  and  most 
important  modification  had  to  be  made.  The  advance  was 
beginning  when  the  redoubt  at  the  comer  of  the  wood  became 
visible.  Cumberland  hastily  told  off  Brigadier  James  Ingoldsby 
(major  and  brevet-colonel  xst  Guards),  with  four  regiments  and 
an  artillery  detachment,  to  storm  this  redoubt  which,  crossing 
its  fire  with  that  of  Fontenoy,  seemed  absolutely  to  inhibit  the 
development  of  the  flank  attack.  At  6  a.m.  the  brigade  moved 
off,  but  it  was  irresolutely  handled  and  halted  time  after  time; 
and  after  waiting  as  long  as  possible,  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
cavalry  under  Sir  James  Campbell  rode  forward  and  extended 
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in  the  plain,  becoming  at  once  the  target  for  a  furious  cannonade 
which  killed  their  leader  and  drove  them  back.  Thereupon  Sir 
John  (Lord)  Ligonler,  whose  deployment  the  squadrons  were 
to  have  covered,  let  them  pass  to  the  rear,  and,  hearing  the  guns 
of  the  Dutch  towards  Antoing,  pushed  the  British  infantry  for- 
ward through  the  lanes,  each  unit  on  reaching  open  ground 
covering  the  exit  and  deployment  of  the  one  in  rear,  sdl  under  the 
French  cannonade.  This  went  on  for  two  hours,  and  save  that 
it  showed  the  magnificent  discipline  of  the  British  and  Hano- 
verian regiments,  was  a  bad  prelude  to  the  real  attack.  Cumber- 
land's own  exertions  brought  a  few  small  guns  to  the  front  of  the 
Guards'  Brigade,  and  one  of  the  first  shots  from  these  killed 
Antoine  Louis,  due  de  Gramont,  colonel  of  the  Gardes  Francaises, 
and  another  Henri  du  Baraillon  du  Brocard,  Saxe's  artillery 
commander. 

It  was  now  9  A.ic.,  and  while  the  guns  from  the  wood  redoubt 
battered  the  upright  ranks  of  the  Allies,  Ingoldsby's  brigade  was 
huddled  together,  motionless,  on  the  right.  Cumberland  himself 
galloped  tUther,  and  under  his  reproaches  Ingoldsby  lost  the 
last  remnants  of  self-possession.  To  Sir  John  ligonier's  aide- 
de-camp,  who  delivered  soon  afterwards  a  bitterly  formal  order, 
to  advance,  Ingoldsby  sullenly  reph'cd  that  the  duke's  orders 
were  for  him  to  advance  in  line  with  Ligonicr's  main  body. 


By  now,  too,  the  Dutch  advance  against  Antoing-Fonteaoy  had 
collapsed. 

But  on  the  right  the  cannonade  and  the  blunders  together 
had  roused  a  stern  and  almost  blind  anger  in  the  leaders  and  the 
men  they  led.  Ingoldsby  was  wounded,  and  his  successor,  the 
Hanoverian  general  2^trow,  gave  up  the  right  attack  and 
brought  his  battalions  into  the  main  body.  A  second  half- 
hearted attack  on  Fontenoy  Itself,  delivered  by  some  Dutch 
troops,  was  almost  made  successful  by  the  valour  of  two  of  these 
battalions  (one  of  them  being  the  then  newly  raised  HighlaiMl 
regiment,  the  Black  Watch)  which  came  thither  of  their  own 
accord.  Meantime  the  young  duke  and  the  old  Austrian  field- 
marshal  had  agreed  to  take  all  risks  and  to  storm  through 
between  Fontenoy  and  the  wood  redoubt,  and  had  launched  the 
great  attack,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  In  the  history  of  war. 
The  English  infantry  was  in  two  lines.  The  Hanoverians  on 
their  left,  owing  to  want  of  quux,  were  coiiq>elled  to  file  into  third 
line  behind  the  redcoats,  and  on  their  outer  flanks  were  the 
battalions  that  had  been  with  Ingoldsby.  A  few  guns,  man- 
drawn,  accompanied  the  assaulting  mass,  and  the  cavalry 
followed.  The  column  may  have  numbered  14,000  Infantry. 
All  the  infantry  battalions  closed  on  their  centre,  the  normal 
three  ranks  becoming  six.  If  the  proper  distances  between  lines 
were  preserved,  the  mass  must  have  formed  an  oblong  about 
500  ydsX6oo  yds  (excluding  the  cavalry). 

The  duke  of  Ciimberland  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
front  line  and  gave  the  signal  to  advance.  Slowly  and  In  parade 
order,  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  the  mass  advanced, 
straight  up  the  gentle  slope,  which  was  swept  everywhere  by 
the  flanking  artillery  of  the  defence.  Then,  when  the  fint  line 
readied  the  low  crest  on  the  ends  of  which  stood  the  Fjrench 
artHleiy,  the  fiire,  hitherto  convergent,  became  a  full  enfilade 
from  both  sides,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  enemy's  horse  and 
foot  became  viable  beyond.  A  brief  pause  ensued,  and  the 
front  gradually  contracted  as  regiments  shouldered  inwards  to 
avoid  the  fire.  Then  the  Frendi  advanced,  and  the  Guards 
Brigade  and  the  Gardes  Frangaises  met  face  to  face.  Captain 
Lord  Charles  Hay  (d.  1760),  lieutenant  of  the  First  (Grenadier) 
Guards,  suddenly  ran  In  front  of  the  line,  t<iok  off  his  hat  to  the 
enemy  and  drank  to  them  from  a  pocket  flask,  shouting  a  taunt, 
"  We  hope  you  will  stand  till  we  come  up  to  you,  and  not  swim 
the  river  as  you  did  at  Dettingen,"  then,  turning  to  his  own  men, 
he  called  for  three  cheers.  The  astonished  French  officers 
returned  the  salute  and  gave  a  ragged  counter-cheer.  Whether 
or  not  the  French,  as  legend  states,  were  asked  and  refused  to 
fire  first,  the  whole  British  h'ne  fired  one  tremendous  aeries  of 
volleys  by  companies.  50  officers  and  760  men  of  the  three 
foremost  French  regiments  fell  at  once,  and  at  so  appaWti^  a 
loss  the  remnant  broke  and  fled.  Three  hundred  paces  farther 
on  stood  the  second  line  of  the  French,  and  slowly  the  mass 
advanced,  firing  regular  volleys.  It  was  now  wdl  inside  the 
French  position,  and  no  longer  felt  the  enfilade  fire  that  sw<q>t 
the  crest  it  had  passed  over.  By  now,  as  the  rear  lines  doeed  up, 
the  assailants  were  practically  In  square  and  repdled  various 
partial  attacks  coming  from  all  sides.  The  Regiment  du  Roi 
lost  S3  officers  and  345  men  at  the  hands  of  the  Second  (Cold- 
stream) Guards.  But  these  counter-attacks  gained  a  few 
predous  minutes  for  the  French.  It  was  the  crisb  of  the  battk. 
The  king,  though  the  court  meditated  fli^t,  stood  steady  with 
the  dauphin  at  his  side, — Fontenoy  was  the  one  great  day  of 
Louis  XV.'s  life, — and  Saxe,  HI  as  be  was,  mounted  his  horse  to 
collect  his  cavahy  for  a  charge.  The  British  and  Hanoverians 
were  now  at  a  standstill.  More  and  heavier  counter-strokes 
were  repulsed,  but  no  progress  was  made;  their  cavalry  was  un- 
able to  get  to  the  front,  and  Saxe  was  by  now  thinking  of  victory. 
Captain  Isnard  of  the  Touraine  Foment  suggested  artHJery  to 
batter  the  face  of  the  square,  preparatory  to  a  final  diuge. 
General  LOwendahl  galloped  up  to  Saxe,  crying,  **  This  is  a  great 
day  for  the  king;  they  will  never  escape  1 "  The  nearest  guns 
were  planted  in  front  of  the  assaihnts,  and  used  with  zBttL 
The  infantry,  led  by  LOwendahl,  fastened  Itself  on  the  sides  of 
the  square,  the  regiments  of  Normandy  and  Vaisseanx  and  th» 
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Irish  Brigade  oonspicuoiis  above  the  rest.  On  the  front,  waiting 
for  the  cannon  to  do  its  work,  were  the  Maison  du  Roi,  the  Gendar- 
merie and  all  the  light  cavahry,  under  Saxe  himself,  the  duke  of 
Richelieu  and  count  d'Estrfies.  The  left  wing  of  the  Allies  was 
still  inactive,  and  troops  were  brought  up  from  Antoing  and 
Fontenoy  to  support  the  final  blow.  About  2  p.k.  it  was  de- 
livered, and  in  ^{ht  minutes  the  square  was  broken.  As  the 
Infantry  retired  across  the  plain  in  small  stubborn  groups  the 
French  fire  still  made  havoc  in  their  ranks,  but  all  attempts 
to  close  with  them  were  repulsed  by  the  terrible  volleys,  and 
they  regained  the  broken  ground  about  V^zon,  whence  they  had 
come.  Cumberland  himself  and  all  the  senior  generals  rexnained 
with  the  rearguard. 

The  losses  at  Fontenoy  were,  as  might  be  expected,  somewhat 
less  than  normally  heavy  when  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
both  armies,  but  exceedingly  severe  in  the  units  really  engaged. 
Eight  out  of  nineteen  regiments  of  British  infantry  lost  over 
aoo  men,  two  of  these  more  than  300.  A  tribute  to  the  loyalty 
and  discipline  of  the  British,  as  compared  with  the  generality 
of  armies  in  those  days,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  three 
Guards'  regiments  had  im>  "  missing  **  men  whatever.  The  33rd 
(Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers)  had  333  casualties.  BOschlanger's 
Hanoverian  regiment  suffered  even  more  heavily,  and  four 
others  of  that  nation  had  soo  or  more  casualties.  The  total 
loss  was  about  7500,  that  of  the  French  7200.  The  French 
"  Royal "  regiment  lost  30  officers  and  64s  men;  some  other 
regimental  casualties  have  been  mentioned  above.  The  Dutch 
lost  a  bare  7%  of  their  strength. 

Fontenoy  was  in  the  18th  century  what  the  attack  of  the 
Prussian  Guards  at  St  Privat  is  to-day,  a  locus  classkus  for  military 
theorists.  But  the  technical  features  of  the  battle  are  completely 
overshadowed  by  its  epic  interest,  and  above  all  it  illustrates 
the  permanent  and  unchangeable  militaiy  characteristics  of  the 
British  and  French  nations. 

FOMIEVRAULT,  or  Fontevraiid  (LaL  Pons  Ebraldii,  a 
town  of  western  France,  in  the  department  of  Maine-«t-Loire, 
xo  m.  S.E.  of  Saumur  by  road  and  s}  m.  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Loire  and  Vicnne.  Pop.  (1906)  1379.  It  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest  of  Fontevrault.  The  interest  of  the  place 
centres  in  its  abbey,  which  since  1804  has  been  utilized  and  abused 
as  a  centra]  house  9f  detention  for  convios.  The  church  (xsth 
century),  of  which  only  the  choir  and  apse  are  appropriated  to 
divine  service,  has  a  beautiful  nave  fonneriy  covered  by  four 
cupolas  destroyed  in  x8i6.  There  b  a  fifth  cupola  above  the 
crossing.  In  a  chapel  in  the  south  transept  are  the  effigies  of 
Henry  H.  of  England,  ct  his  wife  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  of  Richard 
I.  of  England  and  <^  Isabella  of  Angoulteie,  wife  of  John  of 
England — Eleanor's  being  of  oak  and  the  rest  of  stone.  The 
cloister,  refectory  and  chapter-house  date  from  the  x6th  century. 
The  second  court  of  the  abbey  contains  a  remaricable  building, 
the  Tour  d'^vrault  (x3th  century),  which  long  went  under  the 
misnomer  of  ckapdUJunirairet  but  was  in  reality  the  old  kitchen. 
Detailsand  diagrams  will  be  found  in  VioIlet-le-Duc's  Dictwtmairo 
4t  VarchHecture.  There  are  three  stories,  the  vdiole  being 
aurmounted  by  a  pyramidal  structure. 

The  Order  of  FonUvrauU  was  founded  aboift  1100  by  Robert 
of  Arbrissel,  who  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Arbrissel  or  Art)resec, 
in  the  diocese  of  Rennes,  and  attained  great  fame  as  a  preacher 
and  ascetic.  The  establishment  was  a  double  monastery, 
containing  a  nunnery  of  300  nuns  and  a  monastery  of  soo  monla, 
separated  completely  so  that  no  communication  was  allowed 
except  in  the  churdi,  where  the  services  ware  carried  on  in 
common;  there  were,  moreover,  a  hospital  for  i so  lepers  and 
other  sick,  and  a  penitentiary  for  fallen  women,  both  worited  by 
the  nuns.  The  baus  of  the  life  was  the  Benedictine  rule,  but  the 
observance  of  abstinence  and  silence  went  beyond  it  in  stringency. 
The  special  feature  of  the  institute  was  that  the  abbess  ruled 
the  monks  as  well  as  the  nuns.  At  the  beginning  the  order  had 
a  great  vogue,  and  at  the  time  of  Robert's  death,  X117,  there 
were  several  monasteries  and  3000  nuns;  afterwards  the  number 
of  monasteries  reached  57,  all  organized  on  the  same  plan.  The 
institute  never  throve  out  of  France;  there  were  attempts  to 


introduce  it  into  Spain  and  England:  in  England  there  were 
three  houses— at  Ambresbury  (Amesbury  in  Wiltshire)  ,Nuneaton, 
and  Westwood  in  Worcestershh^.  The  nuns  in  England  as  in 
France  were  recruited  from  the  highest  families,  and  the  abbess 
of  Fontevrault,  who  was  the  superior-general  of  the  whole  order, 
was  usually  of  the  royal  family  of  France. 

See  P.  H^yot,  Hisl.  dts  ordres  rdigieuses  (1718).  vi.  cc.  X3,  13; 
Max  Hetmbucher,  Ordtn  und  KongreffUumen  (1907),  i.  46;  the  arts. 
**  Eontevniuki  "  in  Wetzer  and  Welte.  KwchenUxicon  (ed.  3).  and 
in  Henog-Hauck,  Realtneyklopddu  (ed.  3),  supply  fuU  references 
to  the  ItteFature.  The  most  recent  momKia'ph  is  Edouard,  Font' 
evraidt  ef  its  monuments  (1875);  for  the  later  history  see  art.  by 
Edmund  Bishop  in  Downs$d*  Renew  (1886).  (E.  C.  B.) 

FOOD  (like  the  verb  "  to  feed,"  from  a  Teutonic  root,  whence 
O.  Eng.  Joda\  cf.  "fodder";  connected  with  Gr.  Tar^ffai, 
to  feed),  the  general  term  for  what  is  eaten  by  man  and  other 
creatures  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  The  scientific  aq>ect  of 
human  food  is  dealt  with  under  NursniON  and  Dietetics. 

Infancy, — ^The  influence  of  a  normal  diet  upon  the  health  of 
man  (we  exclude  here  the  question  of  diet  in  iUness,  which  must 
depend  on  the  abnormal  conditions  existing)  bei^ns  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  his  life.  No  food  has  as  yet  been  found  so  suitable 
for  the  young  of  all  animals  as  their  mother's  milk.  This,  however, 
has  not  been  from  want  of  seeking.  Dr  Brouzet  {Sur  Viducation 
midkinaU  des  enfanls,  i.  p.  165)  had  such  a  bad  opinion  of  human 
mothers,  that  he  expressed  a  wish  for  the  state  to  interfere  and 
prevent  them  ftom  suckling  their  children,  lest  they  should 
communicate  immorality  and  disease!  A  still  more  determined 
pessimist  was  the  famous  chemist  Van  Helmont,  who  thought 
life  had  been  reduced  to  its  present  shortness  by  our  inborn 
propensities,  and  proposed  to  substitute  bread  boiled  in  beer 
and  honey  for  milk,  which  latter  he  calls  "  brute's  food."  Baron 
Justus  von  Liebig,  as  the  result  of  his  chemical  researches, 
introduced  a  "  food  for  infants,"  which  in  more  modem  days 
has  been  followed  by  a  multiplication  of  patent  foods.  A  close 
imitation  of  human  njlk  may  also  be  made  by  the  addition  to 
fresh  cow's  milk  of  half  its  bulk  of  soft  water,  in  each  pint  of 
which  has  been  mixed  a  heaped-up  teaspoonlul  of  powdered 
"sugar  of  mflk"  and  a  pindi  of  phosphate  of  lime.  These 
artificial  substitutes  for  the  natural  nutriment  have  their  value 
where  for  any  reason  it  is  not  available.  The  wholesomest  food, 
however,  for  the  first  six  months  is  certainly  mother's  milk  alone. 
A  vigorous  baby  can  indeed  bear  with  impunity  much  rough 
usage,  and  often  appears  none  the  worse  for  a  certain  quantity 
of  farinaceous  food;  but  the  majority  do  not  get  habituated  to 
it  without  an  exhibition  of  dislDie  which  indkates  rebellion  of 
the  bowels.  It  is  only  when  the  teeth  are  on  their  way  to  the 
front,  as  shown  by  dribbling,  that  the  parotid  i^ds  secrete 
an  active  saliva  capable  ol  digesting  bread  stuffs.  Till  then 
anything  but  milk  must  be  given  tentatively,  and  considered 
in  the  light  <d  a  means  of  education  for  its  future  mode  of  nutrition. 

The  time  for  weaning  should  be  fixed  partly  by  the  child's 
age,  partly  by  the  growdi  of  the  teeth.  The  first  group  of  teeth 
nine  times  out  of  ten  consists  of  the  lower  central  front  teeth, 
which  may  appear  any  time  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  month. 
The  mother  may  then  begin  to  dirninish  the  number  of  suckling 
times;  and  by  a  month  she  can  have  reduced  them  to  twice 
a  day,  so  as  to  be  ready  when  the  second  group  makes  its  way 
through  the  upper  front  gums  to  cut  off  the  supply  altogether. 
The  third  group,  the  lateral  incisors  and  first  grinders,  usually 
after  the  first  axmiversary  of  birth,  give  notice  that  solid  food 
can  be  chewed.  But  it  is  pradent  to  let  dairy  milk  form  a  con- 
sideralde  portion  of  the  fare  till  the  eye-teeth  are  cut,  which 
seldom  happens  tiU  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  month. 

Childhood  and  Youth.^Ai  this  stage  of  life  the  diet  must 
obviously  be  the  best  which  is  a  transition  from  that  of  infancy 
to  that  of  adult  age.  Growth  is  not  completed,  but  yet  entire 
surrender  of  every  consideration  to  the  claim  of  growth  is  not 
possible,  nor  indeed  desirable.  Moreover,  that  abundance  of 
adipose  tissue,  or  reserve  new  growth,  which  a  baby  can  bear 
is  an  impediment  to  the  due  education  of  the  musdes  of  the  boy 
or  giri.  The  supply  of  nutriment  need  not  be  so  continuous  as 
before,  but  at  the  same  time  should  be  more  frequent  than  for 
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the  adult.  Up  to  at  least  foarteen  or  fifteen  yean  of  age  the  rule 
should  be  four  meals  a  day,  varied  indeed,  but  neariy  equal  in 
nutritive  power  and  in  quantity,  that  is  to  say,  all  moderate, 
all  sufficient.  The  maturity  the  body  then  reaches  involves  a 
hardening  and  enlargement  of  the  bones  and  cartilages,  and  a 
strengthening  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  in  healthy  young 
persons  enables  us  to  dispense  with  some  of  the  watchful  care 
bestowed  upon  their  diet  Three  full  meals  a  day  are  generally 
sufficient,  and  the  requirements  of  mental  training  may  be 
allowed  to  a  certain  extent  to  modify  the  attention  to  nutrition 
which  has  hitherto  been  paramount. 

AdvUs, — ^It  is  only  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  artide  on 
Dietetics  (see  also  Vecetasianisic)  for  a  discussion  of  the  food 
of  normal  adults;  and  to  such  headings  as  Dietaxy  (for  fixed 
aUowances)  or  Cooxeky.  Different  sta|de  articles  of  food  are 
dealt  with  under  their  own  headings.  For  animals  other  than 
man  see  the  respective  articles  on  them. 

Among  numerotu  books  on  the  sub)ect,  in  addition  to  those 
enumerated  under  DnsTBTics,  cee  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  Foods  and 
Feeding  (i8i9^;  Haat'B  Diet  in  Sicktuss  and  Health  {1896);  Knight. 
Food  and  iU  FuncHaas  (1895). 

FOOD  PRBSERVAHON.  The  preservation  of  food  material 
beyond  the  short  term  during  which  it  naturally  keeps  sound  and 
eatable  has  engaged  human  thought  from  the  eailiest  dawn  of 
civilization.  Necessity  compelled  man  to  store  the  plenitude 
of  one  season  or  place  against  the  need  of  another.  The  hunter 
dried,  smoked  and  salted  meat  and  fish,  pastoral  man  preserved 
milk  in  the  form  of  cheese  and  butter,  or  fermented  grape-juice 
into  wine.  With  the  separation  of  country  from  town,  the 
development  of  manufacturing  nation  as  distinct  from  agricul- 
tural and  food-producing  people,  the  spreading  of  civilized  man 
from  torrid  to  arctic  zones,  the  needs  of  travelers  on  land  and 
sea  and  of  armies  on  the  march,  the  problem  of  the  prevention 
of  the  natural  decomposition  to  which  nearly  all  food  substances 
are  liable  became  increasingly  urgent,  and  forms  to-day,  next 
to  the  production  of  food,  the  most  important  problem  in  con- 
nexion with  the  feeding  and  the  trade  of  nations.  As  long  as  the 
reasons  of  decomposition  were  unknown,  all  attempts  at  preser- 
vation were  necessarily  empiricsl,  and  of  the  numberless 
processes  which  have  during  modem  times  been  pn^xMed  and 
attempted  comparatively  few  have  stood  the  test  of  experience. 
In  the  light  of  modem  knowledge,  however,  the  guiding  principles 
appear  to  be  very  simple. 

Very  few  oi)puiic  materials  undergo  decomposition,  as  it 
were,  of  their  own  accord.  They  may  lose  water  by  evaporation, 
and  fatty  substances  may  alter  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air.  They  are  otherwise  quite  stable  and  unchangeable 
while  not  attacked  and  eaten  up  by  living  organisms,  or  while 
the  life  with  which  they  may  be  endowed  is  in  a  state  of  suspense. 
An  apple  is  alive  and  in  breathing  undergoes  its  ripening  change; 
a  grain  of  wheat  is  dormant  and  does  not  alter.  A  substance, 
in  order  to  be  a  food  material,  must  be  decomposable  under  the 
attadc  of  a  living  organism;  the  energy  stored  in  it  jnust  be 
available  to  that  stream  of  energy  which  we  call  life,  whether  the 
life  be  in  the  form  of  the  human  consumer  or  of  any  lower 
organism.  All  decomposition  of  food  is  due  to  the  devdc^ment 
within  the  food  of  living  organisms.  Under  conditions  under 
which  living  organisms  caimot  enter  or  cannot  develop  food 
keeps  undecomposed  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  The 
problem  of  food  preservation  resolves  itself,  therefore,  into  that 
of  keeping  out  or  killing  off  all  living  things  that  might  feed 
upon  and  thus  alter  the  food,  and  as  these  organisms  mainly 
belong  to  the  family  of  moulds,  yeasts  and  bacteria,  modem  food 
preservation  is  strictly  a  subject  for  the  bacteridogist. 
.  The  changes  which  food  undergoes  on  keeping  are  easfly 
intelligible  when  once  their  biological  origin  is  recognized. 
Yeasts  cause  the  decomposition  of  saccharine  substances  into 
alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide,  acetic  and  lactic  ferments  produce 
from  sugar  or  from  alcohol  the  organic  adds  causing  the  souring 
pf  food,  moulds  as  a  rule  cause  oxidation  and  complete  destrac- 
tion  of  organic  matter,  nitrogenous  or  saccharine,  while  most 
baaeiia  act  mainly  upon  the  nitrogenous  constituents,  producing 


albumostt  and  peptones  and  breaking  up  the  complex  albomea- 
moleculc  into  numerous  smaller  molecules  often  allied  to  alka- 
loids, generally  with  the  production  of  evil-smelling  gases. 
These  prooessjcs  may  go  on  simultaneously,  but  more  frcqiuently 
take  pLsce  successivdy  in  the  decomposition  of  food,  one  set  of 
organisms  taking  up  the  work  of  destmction  as  the  oonditioos 
become  favourable  to  its  devdopment  and  unfavouraUe  to  its 
predecessor.  The  organisms  may  come  from  the  air,  the  soil 
or  from  animal  sources.  The  air  teems  with  organisms  which 
settle  and  may  devdop  when  brought  upon  a  favourable  nidus; 
the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  largdy  consists  of  fungoid  life; 
while  the  intestinal  canal  and  other  mucous  membranes  of  all 
animals  harbour  bacteria,  sardnae  and  other  organisms  in 
countless  millions.  Whenever,  therdore,  food  material  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  or  touched  by  the  soil  or  by  anim«i«  or  man, 
it  becomes  infected  with  living  cells,  which  by  their  devdopmcm 
lead  to  its  decomposition  and  destmcdoiL 

Fungoid  organisms  may  be  killed  by  heat  or  by  diemicals; 
or  thdr  development  may  be  arrested  by  cold,  removal  of  water, 
or  by  the  presence  of  agents  inhibiting  their  growth  thougji  not 
destroying  their  lif e^  All  successful  processes  of  food  preservation 
depend  upon  one  or  other  of  these  circumstances. 

Prescnatian  by  Heat.— At  the  boiling-point  of  water  all  living 
cells  perish,  but  some  spores  of  bacteria  may  survive  for  about 
three  hours.  Few  adult  bacteria  can  live  beyond  75*  C.  (167*  F.) 
in  the  presence  of  water,  though  dry  heat  only  lulls  with  certainty 
at  140^  C.  (284^  F.).  Destmction  of  life  takes  place  more  rapidly 
in  solutions  showing  an  add  than  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction; 
hence  add  fruit  is  more  easOy  preserved  than  milk,  which, 
when  quite  fresh,  is  alkaline.  By  cooking,  therefore,  food 
becomes  temporarily  sterile,  until  a  fresh  crop  of  organisitts  finds 
access  from  the  air.  By  repeated  cooking  all  food  can  be  in- 
definitdy  preserved.  Otoe  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
cookery  is  sterilization.  Civilized  man  unwittingly  revolts 
against  the  consumption  of  non-sterile  food,  and  the  use  of 
certain  fungus-infected  material  is  an  inheritance  from  barbarous 
ages;  few  materials  of  animal  origin  are  eaten  raw,  and  in 
vegetables  some  sort  of  sterilizing  process  is  attempted  by 
washing  (of  salads)  or  removal  of  the  outer  skin  (of  fruits). 
All  preparation  of  food  for  the  table,  cooking  being  the  most 
important,  tends  towards  preservation,  but  is  effecttud  only  for 
a  few  hours  or  days  at  most,  unless  spedal  means  are  adopted 
to  prevent  rdnfectioiL  The  housewife  covering  the  jam  with 
a  thin  paper  soaked  in  brandy,  or  the  potted  meat  with  a  thin 
layer  of  lard,  attempts  unoonsdously  to  bar  the  road  to  bacteria 
and  other  minute  organisms.  To  preserve  food  in  a  permanent 
manner  and  on  a  commercial  scale  it  has  to  be  cooked  in  a 
recq>tade  which  must  be  suffidently  strong  for  transport, 
cheap,  lig^t  and  unattached  by  the  material  in  contact  wiUi  it. 
None  of  the  receptades  at  present  in  use  quite  fulfils  the  whole 
of  these  conditions:  i^ass  and  china  are  heavy  and  fragile,  and 
their  carriage  is  expensive;  tinned  iron,  so-called  tin-plate, 
is  rardy  quite  unaffected  by  food  materials,  but  owing  to  its 
strength,  tenadty  add  cheapness,  it  is  used  on  an  ever-increasing 
scale.  The  sheet  iron,  which  formerly  was  made  of  soft  wrought 
iron,  now  generally  consists  of  sted  containing  but  very  little 
carbon;  it  is  deaned  by  immersion  in  add  and  covered  with  a 
very  thin  layer  of  pure  tin,  all  excess  of  tin  being  removed  by 
hot  rollers  and  brushes.  The  layer  of  tin,  which  formerly  con- 
stituted from  3  to  5%  of  the  total  wd^t  of  the  plate,  has» 
owing  to  the  hicreased  price  of  tin  and  the  improvement  in 
machinery,  gradually  become  so  thin  that  its  wdght  is  only  from 
I  to  3%.  Not  rardy,  therefore,  the  tin-surface  »  imperfect, 
perforated  or  pin-holed.  Tin  itself  is  slightly  attacked  by  all  add 
juices  of  vegetable  or  animal  substances.  With  the  exceptiott 
of  mflk,  all  human  food  is  slightly  add,  and  consequently  all 
food  that  has  been  preserved  in  tijEi  canisters  contains  variable 
traces  of  dissolved  tin.  Happily,  sdts  of  tin  have  but  little 
physiological  action.  Neverthdessr  the  emi^yment  of  tin- 
pUte  for  very  add  materials,  like  tomatoes,  peacheSir  Aec,  is  very 
objectionable. 

The  process  of  preservation  in  canisters  is  carried  oat  » 
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follows:— The  canister,  which  has  been  made  either  by  the  use 
of  solder  or  by  foMing  machinery  only,  is  packed  with  the  material 
to  be  preserved,  and  a  little  water  having  been  added  to  fill  the 
interstices  the  lid  is  secured  by  soldering  or  folding,  generally 
the  former.  Sterilization  is  effected  by  placing  the  tins  in 
pressure  chambers-,  which  are  heated  by  steam  to  x  30°  C.  or  more. 
The  tins  are  exposed  to  that  temperature  for  such  time  as 
experience  has  diown  to  be  necessary  to  heat  the  contents 
throughout  to  at  least  xoo"  C.  The  temperature  is  then  allowed 
to  fall  slowly  to  below  the  boiling-point  of  water,  when  the 
tins  can  be  takeaout  of  the  pressure  chamber,  or  they  are  placed 
in  pans  fiUed  with  water  or  a  solution  of  caldum  chloride  and 
are  therein  heated  till  thoroughly  cooked.  Sometimes  a  small 
aperture  is  pierced  through  the  lid,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
expanding  air,  such  holes  before  cooling  closed  by  means 
of  a  drop  of  solder.  This  process,  which  was  originally  intro- 
duced by  Francois  Appert  early  in  the  19th  century,  is  employed 
on  an  ax>rmous  s^e,  espedally  in  America.  The  use  of 
lacquered  tins,  having  the  inner  surface  of  the  tin  covered  with 
a  heat-resisting  varnish,  is  gradually  extending.  Imperfect 
sterilization  shows  itself  in  many  cases  by  gas  development 
within  the  tin,  which  causes  the  ends  to  become  convex  and 
drummy.  More  frequently  than  not  the  contents  of  the  larger 
tins,  containing  meat  or  other  animal  products,  are  not  absolutely 
sterile,  but  the  conditions  are  mostly  such  that  the  organisms 
which  have  survived  the  cooking  process  cannot  develop.  When 
they  can  develop  without  formation  of  gas  dangerous  products 
of  decomposition  may  be  produced  without  showing  themselves 
to  taste  or  smeU.  Numerous  cases  of  so<alled  ptomaine  poison- 
ing have  thus  occurred;  these  are  more  frequently  associated 
with  preserved  fish  and  lobster  than  with  meats,  althougl^  no 
class  of  preserved  animal  food  is  free  from  liability  of  ptomaine 
formation.  The  formation  of  poisonotis  substances  has  never 
been  traced  to  preserved  fruit  or  other  material  poor  in  nitrogen. 
The  mode  of  preserving  food  in  china  or  glass  is  quite  similar, 
but  the  losses  by  breakage  are  not  inconsiderable.  Food  which 
has  been  preserved  in  tins  is  sometimes  transferred  to  glass  and 
re-sieriilzed,  the  feeling  against  "  tinned  "  food  caused  b^  the 
"•Chicago  scandals  "  not  having  entirely  subsided.  Were  it  not 
for  the  facts  that  sterilization  is  rarely  quite  perfect,  and  that  the 
food  attacks  the  tin,  the  contents  of  tin  canisters  ought  to  keep 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Under  existing  circumstances, 
however,  there  is  a  distinct  limit  to  the  age  of  soundness  of 
canned  food. 

Presenation  by  Chemicals. — Salt  is  the  oldest  chemical  pre- 
servative and,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  saltpetre  and 
with  wood-smoke,  has  been  used  for  many  centuries,  mainly  as 
a  meat  preservative.  It  is  used  eilher  dry  in  layers  strewn  on 
the  surface  of  the  meat  or  fish  to  be  preserved,  or  in  the  form  of 
brine  in  which  the  meat  is  submerged  or  which  is  injected  into 
the  carcasses.  The  preserving  power  of  salt  is  but  moderate. 
It  has  the  great  advantage  that  in  ordinary  doses  it  is  non- 
injurious,  that  an  excess  at  once  betrays  itseU  in  the  taste,  and 
that  it  can  be  readily  removed  by  soaking  in  water.  When 
aided  by  wood-smoke,  which  depends  for  its  preservative  power 
upon  traces  of  creosote  and  formaldehyde,  it  is,  however,  quite 
efficient.  The  addition  of  saltpetre  is  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  to  the  meat  a  bright  pink  tint.  The  strongly  saline 
taste  of  pickled  meat  or  salted  butter  appears  gradually  to  have 
become  repugnant  to  a  large  part  of  mankind,  and  other  pre- 
servatives have  come  into  use,  possessing  greater  bactericidal 
power  and  less  taste.  The  serious  objection  attaching  to  them 
is  discussed  in  the  article  Adulteration.  At  the  present  time 
the  use  of  borax  or  boracic  add  is  almost  universal  in  England. 
Meat  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  formaldehyde, 
and  has  thus  been  superficially  sterilized,  is  also  coming  into 
commerce  in  increasing  quantities.  Formaldehyde  in  itself  is 
distinctly  poisonous,  and  has  the  property  of  combining  with 
albuminoids  and  rendering  them  completely  insoluble  in  the 
digestive  secretions.  Salicylic  and  benzoic  acids  arc  not  in- 
frequently used  to  stop  fermentation  of  saccharine  beverages 
or  deterioration  of  so-called  "  potted  meats,"  which  are  supposed 


to  last  fresh  and  sweet  on  the  consumer's  table  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  Sulphurous  add  and  sulphites  are  chiefly  used 
in  the  preservation  of  thin  ales,  wine  and  fruit,  and  sodium 
fluoride  has  been  found  in  butter.  The  whde  of  these  substances 
possess  dedded  and  mjurious  physiological  properties.  Alcohol 
now  rarely  forms  a  preservative  of  food  material,  its  employment 
being  confined  to  small  fruit.  The  use  of  sugar  as  a'  preserva  tive 
depends  upon  the  fact  that,  although  in  a  dilute  sollltion  it 
is  highly  prone  to  fermentation  and  other  decomposition,  it 
possesses  bacteriddal  properties  when  in  the  form  of  a  concen- 
trated syrup.  A  sugar  solution  containing  30%  of  water  or  less 
does  not  undergo  any  biological  change;  in  the  presence  of 
organic  adds,  like  those  contained  in  fruit,  growth  of  organisms 
b  inhibited  when  the  percentage  of  water  is  somewhat  greater. 
Upon  this  fact  depends  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of 
jams,  marmalades  and  jellies.  Moulds  may  grow  on  the  surface 
of  such  saccharine  preparations,  but  the  interior  remains  un- 
affected and  unaltered. 

Preservation  hy  Drying, — Food  materials  in  which  the  percent- 
age of  moisture  is  small  (not  exceeding  about  8%)  are  but  little 
liable  to  bacterial  growths,  at  most  to  the  attacks  of  innocent 
PenieiUium.  Nature  preserves  the  germs  in  seeds  and  nuts, 
which  are  laden  with  otherwise  decomposable  food  material, 
by  the  simple  eq)edient  of  water  removaL  The  life  of  cereal 
grains  and  many  seeds  appears  to  be  unlimited.  By  the  removal 
of  water  the  most  perishable  materials,  like  meat  or  eggs,  can  be 
rendered  unchangeable,  except  so  far  as  the  inevitable  oxidation 
of  the  fatty  substances  contained  in  them  is  concerned  and 
which  is  independent  of  life-action.  The  drying  of  meat,  upoci 
which  a  generation  ago  inventors  bestowed  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  has  become  almost  obsolete,  excepting  for  compara- 
tivdy  small  articles  or  animals,  like  ox  tongues  or  tails  and  fish. 
It  has  been  superseded  even  among  less  civilized  communities 
by  the  spread  of  canned  food.  Fruit,  however,  is  very  largely 
preserved  in  the  dried  state.  Grapes  are  sun-dried  and  thus  form 
currants,  raisins  and  sultanas,  the  last  variety  being  often 
bleached  by  the  addition  of  sulphites.  Plums,  apples  and  pears 
are  artificially  dried  in  ovens  on  wooden  battens  or  on  wire 
sieves;  from  the  latter  they  are  apt  to  become  contaminated 
with  notable  quantities  of  zinc.  Excellent  preparations  of  dried 
vegetables,  induding  potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  French  beans 
and  cabbages,  are  also  manufactured. 

The  utilization  of  meat  in  the  form  of  meat  extract  belongs  to 
some  extent  to  thb  dass  of  preserved  foods.  Its  origin  is  due 
to  J.  von  Liebig  aod^Max  von  PetteiJiofer,  and  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  xgth  century.  The  soluble  material  is  extracted 
mainly  from  beef,  in  Australia  to  some  extent  from  mutton, 
by  means  of  warm  water;  the  albumen  is  coagulated  by  heat 
and  removed,  and  the  broths  thus  obtained  are  evaporated  in 
vacuo  until  the  extract  contains  no  more  than  about  ao%  of 
water.  One  poimd  of  extract  is  obtained  from  about  2  5  lb  of  lean 
beef. 

PresenaHon  by  Refrigeraium, — ^At  or  below  the  freezing-point 
of  water  fungoid  organisms  are  incapable  of  growth  and  multipli> 
cation.  Although  it  has  been  asserted  that  many  of  them  perish 
when  kept  for  some  time  in  the  frozen  condition,  it  is  certain  that 
the  vast  majority  of  bacteria  and  their  germs  remain  merdy 
dormant.  Even  so  highly  organized  structures  as  cereal  seeds 
do  not  suffer  in  vitality  on  bdng  kept  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  at  the  far  lower  temperature  of  liquid  air.  Biological 
change  b,  therefore,  arrested  at  freezing-point,  and  as  long  as 
that  temperature  b  maintained  food  material  remains  uiuiltered, 
except  for  physical  changes  depending  upon  the  evaporation 
of  water  iftid  of  volatile  flavouring  matters,  or  chemical  altera- 
tions due  to  oxidation. 

Refrigeration,  therefore,  affords  the  means  of  keeping  for  a 
reasonably  long  time,  and  without  the  addition  of  any  pre- 
servative substance,  food  in  a  raw  condition.  It  b  the  only 
process  of  preservation  which  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  b 
entirely  unobjectionable  as  ordinarily  and  properly  employed. 
Its  introduction  on  a  commerdal  scale  has  more  powerfully 
affected  the  economic  conditions  of  England  and,  to  a  leas  degree, 
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of  the  United  States  tlian  any  other  Scientific  advance  since  the 
establishment  of  railways  and  steamboats.  Enormous  quantities 
of  froasen  carcasses,  butter,  fruit,  vegetables  and  fish  are  intro- 
duced in  the  fresh  condition  into  Great  Britain  and  stored  until 
required.  Extreme  fluctuations  of  supply  or  of  price  have 
become  almost  impossible,  and  the  abundance  of  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  ranches,  and  of  West  Indian  orchards,  has  been 
made  readily  accessible  to  the  British  consumer.  For  household 
purposes  cooling  in  ice-chests  or  ice-chambers  suffices  to  pre- 
serve food  on  a  comparatively  small  scale.  The  ice  used  for  the 
purpose  comes,  to  a  small  extent,  from  natural  sources,  stored 
from  the  winter  or  imported  from  northern  countries;  a  far 
larger  quantity  is  artificially  produced  by  thft  methods  described 
in  tht  article  on  Refkicerating,  which  also  contains  an  account 
of  the  means  by  which  low  temperatures  are  produced  for 
industrial  purposes  of  importation  and  storage.  Fleets  of 
steamships  fitted  with  refrigerating  machinery  and  insulated 
cold-rooms  are  employed  in  carrying  the  food  materials,  which 
are  deposted  in  cold-stores  at  docks,  warehouses,  markets  and 
hotels.  The  first  cargo  of  frosen  meat  was  shipped  in  July  1873 
from  Melbourne,  but  arrived  in  October  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state.  In  1875-1876  sound  frozen  meat  came  from  America. 
The  first  cargo  of  frozen  meat  was  successfully  brought  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  x88o  from  Australia  in  the  "  Strathleven," 
fitted  with  a  Bell-Coleman  air  machine.  The  temperature  in  the 
cold-storage  rooms  is  generally  kq>t  near  34**  F.,  whilst  in  the 
chilling  chambers  a  somewhat  lower,  and  in  the  freezing  room  or 
chambers  a  much  lower  temperature  (between  o*  and  xo^  F.) 
is  maintained.  The  carcasses  to  be  fn»en  should  be  cooled 
slowly  at  first  to  ensure  even  freezing  throughout  and  to  prevent 
damage  by  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  outer  layer  of  ice. 
The  carcasses  when  freezing  must  be  hung  separated  from  each 
other,  but  for  storage  or  transportation  thiey  are  packed  tightly 
together.  Fish  such  as  salmon  is  washed,  thoroughly  deansed, 
and  frozen  on  trays.  Butter  should  be  cooled  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  about  xo^  F.;  its  composition  as  regards  proportion 
of  volatile  fatty-adds,  &c.,  remains  absolutely  unaltmd  for 
years.  Cheese  should  only  be  coldistored  when  nearly  ripe  and 
should  not  be  frozeii  Eggs  must  be  carefuDy  selected,  each 
one  bdng  in^)ected  by  candle-light.  They  are  placed  in  cases 
holding  about  three  hundred,  which  are  taken  first  to  a  room 
in  which  they  are  slowly  cooled  to  about  33*  F.,  and  are  then  kei^t 
in  store  just  below  freezing-point.  Particular  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  in  egg  stores.  Fruit 
should  be  quite  fresh;  grapes  may  be  chilled  to  26*  F.,  while 
lemons  cannot  safdy  be  kept  at  a  lower  temperature  than  36*. 
The  time  during  which  soft  fruit  can  be  kept  even  in  cold-store 
is  limited,  and  does  not  exceed  about  six  weeks. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  chilled-meat  trade  ootksidaable 
prejudice  existed  against  stored  meat.  While  in  many  cases  the 
flavour  of  fresh  meat  is  rather  superior,  the  food  value  is  in  no 
way  altered  by  cold-storage.' 

PresenaiioH  by  Pickling  other  than  Salt. — For  the  preservation 
of  vegetables,  vinegar  or  other  solution  of  acetic  add  is  used  to 
a  limited  extent.  Eggs  are  submerged  in  lime-water  or  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  silicate  (soluble  glass).  During  the  storage 
of  eggs  the  more  aqueous  white  of  egg  yields  by  endosmosis  a 
portion  of  its  water  to  the  more  concentrated  yolk,  which  thereby 
expands  and  renders  its  thin  containing-membrane  liable  to 
rupture.  Fish,  such  as  sardines,  sprats  and  salmon,  is  preserved 
by  packing  in  olive  or  other  oil. 

"Hie  preservation  of  the  most  important  dairy  product,  namely, 
milk ,  deserves  a  separate  notice.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
alkaline  liquids,  like  milk,  are  more  difficult  to  sterilite  by  heat 
than  add  materials.  In  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  flavour 
which  milk  undergoes  by  long  continued  boiling,  and  of  the  fact 

*  Per  anUra,  see  the  article  by  Mary  E.  Pennington  in  the  Year- 
book ^or  igvf  (1908)  of  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  pp.  197-206, 
with  illustrations  01  chickens  kept  in  cxAA  Storage  for  two  and  three 
yeare.  The  results  there  shown  cast  considerable  doubt  on  the 
efficiency  of  even  refrigeration  so  far.  as  an  "  indefinite  "  period  is 
concenwd:  and  it  ii  suggested  that  the  consumption  of  frozen  meat, 
may  really  aca>unt  for  various  modem  diseases. 


that  milk  forms  periiaps  the  best  medium  for  the  growth  and 
propagation  of  bacterial  organisms,  there  is  exceptional  difficulty 
in  its  sterilization.  As  secreted  by  a  healthy  cow  it  is  a  perfectly 
sterile  fluid,  and,  as  shown  by  Sir  J.  Lister,  when  drawn  under 
aseptic  conditions  and  kept  under  such,  it  remains  definitdy 
fre^  and  sweet.'  Bacterial  and  other  pollution  at  the  time  of 
milking  arises  from  the  animal,  the  stable,  the  milker  and  the 
vessels.  In  animals  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  other 
bacterial  affections  the  milk  may  be  infected  within  the  udder. 
Milk  as  it  reaches  the  consumer  rardy  contains  less  than  50,000 
bacteria  and  often  many  millions  per  cubic  centimetre.  In  fresh 
country  cream  xoo  millions  per  cubic  centimetre  are  not  unusiisl 
These  bacteria  are  of  many  kinds,  some  of  them  spore-beaxing. 
The  spores  are  more  difficult  to  kill  than  the  adult  oisamsm. 
The  first  step  towards  preservation  is  the  removal  of  Qie  dirt 
unavoidably  present,  to  the  partides  of  which  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  bacteria  adhere.  Filtration  through  dolhs  or, 
better,  the  passing  of  the  milk  through  centrifugals  effects  that 
removal  Subsequent  treatment  is  preferably  preceded  by  a 
breaking-up  of  the  larger  fat-^obules  by  the  projection  of  a  jet 
of  the  milk  under  high  pressures  against  a  sted  or  agate  plate, 
a  process  known  as  homogenizing.  From  homogenized  nulk  the 
cream  separates  slowly,  and  does  not  form  the  coherent  layer 
thrown upby ordinary  milk.  Heating  is  then  effected  dther  after 
bottling  or  by  passing  the  milk  continuously  through  pipes  in 
which  it  is  heated  to  from  x6o**  to  170*  F.  By  a  repetition  of 
the  heating  process  on  two  or  more  succeeding  days,  complete 
sterilization  may  be  effected,  although  a  single  treatment  b 
suffident  to  render  the  milk  stable  for  a  few  days.  Many  forms 
of  pasteurizing  apparatus  for  milk  are  in  use.  Since  the  generaf 
introduction  of  pasteurization  of  the  skim-milk  used  in  Denmark 
for  the  feeding  of  calves  And  pigs,  tuberculosis  in  these  animals 
has  practically  disappeared.  On  Uie  continent  of  Europe  the  use 
of  sterilised  xnilk  is  now  very  general.  In  Enf^d  it  has  found 
little  favour  in  households,  but  is  making  rapid  progress  on  board 
ship. 

Milk  which  has  been  condensed  has  for  many  years  found  a 
giost  extensive  sale.  The  first  efforts  to  condense  and  thus 
preserve  milk  date  from  1835,  when  an  English  patent  was 
granted  to  Newton.  In  X849  C.  N.  Horsford  prepared  condensed 
milk  with  tjie  addition  of  lactose.  Commercially  successful  milk 
condensation  began  In  1856.  The  milk  is  heated  to  about 
x8o*  F.  and  filled  into  large  copper  vacuum  pans,  after  having 
been  mixed  with  from  xo  to  xa  parts  of  sugar  per  xoo  parts  of 
milk.  Evaporation  takes  place  in  the  pans  at  about  isa*  F., 
and  is  caxried  on  till  the  xnilk  is  belled  down  to  such  concentraUoa 
that  xoo  parts  of  the  condensed  milk,  induding  the  sugar, 
contain  the  solids  of  300  parts  of  milk.  Sweetenml  condemcd 
milk,  although  rardy  quite  sterile,  keeps  indefinitdy,  and  is 
invariably  brought  into  commerce  in  tin  canisters.  Theprqnra- 
tlon  of  sweetened  omdensed  milk  forms  one  <rf  the  most  important 
branches  of  manufacture  in  Switzerland  and  is  steadily  increasing 
in  England.  Although  mUk  can  quite  wdl  be  preserved  in  the 
form  of  condensed  unsweetened  milk,  which  dietetically  possesses 
immense  advantages  over  the  sweetened  milk  in  wldch  the 
balance  between  carbohydrates  and  albuxnindda  is  very  un- 
favourable, such  unsweetened  milk  has  found  little  or  no  favour. 
Milk  powder  is  manufactured  under  various  patents,  the  most 
successful  of  which  depends  upon  the  addition  of  sodium  bi- 
carbonate and  the  subsequent  rapid  evaporation  of  the  mflk  on 
steam-heated  revolving  iron  cylinders.  Milk  powder  made  fn»& 
skim-milk  keeps  well  for  considerable  periods,  but  full-cream 
xnilk  develops  randd  or  tallowy  flavours  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
findy  divided  butter-fat.  It  is  largdy  empbyed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  so<alled  milk  chocoUtes.  (O.  H.*) 

FOOL  (O.  Fr./o/,  modem /tw,  foolish,  from  a  Late  Latin  use  of 
/otfu,  bellows,  a  ball  filled  with  air,  for  a  stupid  peracm,  a  jester, 
a  wind-bag),  a  buffoon  or  jester. 

The  dacs  of  professional  fools  or  jesters,  ^hidx  reached  its 
culminating  point  of  influence  and  recognized  place  and  function 
in  the  sodal  organism  during  the  middle  ages,  appears  to  have 
existed  in  all  times  and  countries.    Not  only  have  there  always 
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been  individuals  naturally  inclined  and  endowed  to  amuse  others; 
there  has  been  besides  in  most  communities  a  definite  class,  the 
members  of  which  have  used  their  powers  or  weaknesses  in  this 
direction  as  a  regular  means  of  getting  a  livelihood.  Savage 
jugglers,  medidne-men,  and  even  priests,  have  certainly  much  in 
common  with  the  jester  by  profession.  There  existed  in  ancient 
Greece  a  distinct  class  of  professed  fools  whose  habits  were  not 
essentially  different  from  Uiose  of  the  jesters  of  the  middle  ages. 
Of  the  behaviour  of  one  of  these,  named  Philip,  Xenophon  has 
given  a  picturesque  account  in  the  Banquet,  Philip  of  Macedon 
is  said  to  have  possessed  a  court  fool,  and  certainly  these  (as 
well  as  court  poets  and  court  philosophers,  with  whom  they  have 
sometimes  been  not  unreasonably  confounded)  were  common 
in  a  number  of  the  petty  courts  at  that  era  of  civilization.  Scurrae 
and  moriones  were  the  Roman  parallels  of  the  medieval  witty 
fool;  and  during  the  empire  the  manufacture  of  human  mon- 
strosities was  a  regular  practice,  slaves  of  this  kind  being  much 
in  request  to  relieve  the  languid  hours.  The  jester  again  has 
from  time  immemorial  existed  at  eastern  courts.  Witty  stories 
are  told  of  Bahalul  (see  D'Herbcbt,  s.v.)  the  jester  of  Harun  al- 
Reshid,  which  have  long  had  a  place  in  Western  fiction.  On  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  court  fools  and  deformed  human  creatures 
of  all  kinds  were  found  at  the  court  of  Montezuma.  But  that 
monarch  no  doubt  hit  upon  one  great  cause  of  the  favour  of 
monarchs  for  this  class  when  he  said  that  "  more  instruction 
was  to  be  gathered  from  them  than  from  wiser  men,  for  they 
dared  to  tell  the  truth."  Douce,  in  his  essay  On  tki  CUmns  and 
Pods  of  Shakespeare^  has  made  a  ninefold  division  of  English 
fools,  according  to  quality  and  place  of  employment,  as  the 
domestic  fool,  the  city  or  corporation  fool,  the  tavern  fool,  the  fool 
of  the  mysteries  and  moralities.  The  last  is  generally  called  the 
"  vice,"  and  is  the  original  of  the  stage  clowns  so  common  among 
the  dramatists  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  embody  so 
much  of  the  wit  of  Shakespeare.  A  very  palpable  classification 
is  that  which  distinguishes  between  such  creatures  as  were  chosen 
to  exdte  to  laughter  from  some  deformity  of  mind  or  body,  and 
such  as  were  so  chosen  for  a  certain  (to  dl  appearance  generally 
very  shallow)  alertness  of  mind  and  power  of  repartee, — or  briefly, 
butts  and  wits.  The  dress  of  the  regular  court  fool  of  the  middle 
ages  was  not  altogether  a  rigid  uniform.  To  judge  from  the  prints 
and  illuminations  which  are  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
matter,  it  seems  to  have  changed  considerably  from  time  to  time. 
The  head  was  shaved,  the  coat  was  motley,  and  the  breeches  tight, 
with  generally  one  leg  different  in  colour  from  the  other.  The 
bead  was  covered  with  a  garment  resembling  a  monk's  oowl, 
which  fell  over  the  breast  and  shoulders,  and  often  bore 
asseS'  ears,  and  was  crested  with  a  cockscomb,  while  bells 
bung  from  various  parts  of  the  attire.  The  fool's  bauble  was 
a  short  staff  bearing  a  ridiculous  head,  to  which  was  some- 
limes  attached  an  inflated  bladder,  by  means  of  which  sham 
casttgations  were  effected.  A  long  petticoat  was  also  occa- 
sionally worn,  but  seems  to  have  belonged  rather  to  the  idiots 
than  to  the  wits. 

The  fool's  business  was  to  amuse  his  master,  to  exdte  him 
to  laughter  by  sharp  contrast,  to  prevent  the  over-<^pression 
of  state  affairs,  and,  in  harmony  with  a  well-known  physiological 
precept,  by  his  liveliness  at  meals  to  assist  his  lord's  digestion. 
The  names  and  the  witticisms  of  many  of  the  official  jesters  at 
the  courts  of  Europe  have  been  preserved  by  popular  or  state 
records.  In  England  the  list  is  long  between  Hitard,  the  fool  of 
Edmund  Ironside,  and  Muckle  John,  the  fool  of  Charles  I., 
and  probably  the  last  official  royal  fool  of  England.  Many  are 
remembered  from  some  connexion  with  general  or  literary  history. 
Scogan  was  attached  to  Edward  IV.,  and  later  was  published 
a  collection  of  poor  jests  ascribed  to  him,  to  which  Andrew 
Boorde's  name  was  attached,  but  without  authority. 

Will  Sommers,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind-hearted  as  well  as  a  witty  man,  and  occasionally 
used  his  influence  with  the  king  for  good  and  charitable 
purposes.  Armin,  who,  in  his  Nest  of  Ninnies^  gives  a  full 
description  of  Sommers,  and  introduces  many  popular  fools, 
says  of  him— 


"  OnKr  this  much,  he  was  a  poor  man's  friend. 
Ana  helpt  the  widow  often  in  her  end. 
The  king  would  ever  grant  what  be  would  crave, 
For  wclfhe  knew  Will  no  exacting  knave." 


exactmg 

The  literature  of  the  period  immediatdy  succeeding  his  death  is 
full  of  allusions  to  Will  Sommers. 

Richard  Tarleton,  famous  as  a  comic  actor,  cannot  be  omitted 
from  any  list  of  jesters.  A  book  of  Tarleton's  Jests  was  published 
in  x6ix,  and,  together  with  his  News  out  of  PurgtUory^  was  re- 
printed by  Halliwell  Phillips  for  the  Shakespeare  ^iety  in  1844. 
Archie  Armstrong,  for  a  too  free  use  of  wit  and  tongue  against 
Laud,  lost  his  office  and  was  banished  the  court.  Tht  conduct 
of  the  archbishop  against  the  poor  fool  is  not  the  least  item  of  the 
evidence  which  convicts  him  of  a  certain  narrow-mindedness 
and  pettiness.  In  French  history,  too,  the  figure  of  the  court- 
jester  flits  across  the  gay  or  sombre  scene  at  times  with  fantastic 
effect.  Caillette  and  Triboulet  are  well-known  characters  of  the 
times  of  Frauds  I.  Triboulet  appears  in  Rabclais's  romance, 
and  is  the  hero  of  Victor  Hugo's  Le  Rot  s^amuse,  and,  with  some 
changes,  of  Verdi's  opera  Rigoletto;  while  Chicot,  the  lithe  and 
acute  Gascon,  who  was  so  close  a  friend  of  Henry  III.,  is  por- 
trayed with  considerable  justness  by  Dumas  in  his  Dame  de 
Monsoreau,  In  Germany  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  had  his  Pfaff 
Cappadox,  Maximilian  I.  his  Kunz  von der  Rosen  (whose  features, 
as  well  as  those  of  Will  Sommers,  have  been  preserved  by  the 
pencil  of  Holbein),  and  many  a  petty  court  its  jester  after  jester. 

Late  in  the  x6th  century  appeared  Le  SottUissime  Astuxie  di 
Bertddo,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  ever  written 
about  a  jester.  It  is  by  Giulio  Cesare  Croce,  a  street  musidan  of 
Bologna,  and  is  a  comic  romance  giving  an  account  of  the 
appearance  at  the  court  of  Alboin  king  of  the  Lombards  of  a 
peasant  wonderful  in  ugliness,  good  sense  and  wit.  The  book 
was  for  a  time  the  most  populu'  in  Italy.  A  great  number  of 
editions  and  translations  appeared,  and  it  was  even  versified. 
Though  fiction,  both  the  character  and  the  career  of  Bertoldo 
are  typical  of  the  jester.  Tliat  the  private  fool  existed  as  late 
as  the  i8th  century  is  proved  by  Swift's  epiuph  on  Dicky  Pearce, 
the  earl  of  Suffolk's  jester. 

See  FlOgcl,  GesehickU  ier  Hofnanen  (Leipzig,  1789);  Doran,  The 
History  of  Court  Fools  iiSs»),  (W.  Kb.) 

FOOLS,  FBAST  OF  (Lat.  fatum  stultorum,  fatuorum,  foUorum, 
Ft.fite  desfous),  the  name  for  certain  burlesque  quasi-religious 
festivals  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  were  the  ecdesiastical 
counterpart  of  the  secular  revelries  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule.  The 
celebrations  are  directly  traceable  to  the  pagan  Saturnalia  of 
andent  Rome,  which  in  spite  of  the  conversion  of  the  Empire 
to  Christianity,  and  of  the  denundation  of  bishops  and  ecdesi- 
astical councils,  continued  to  be  celebrated  by  the  people  on  the 
Kalends  of  January  with  all  their  old  licence.  The  custom, 
indeed,  so  far  from  dying  out,  was  adopted  by  the  barbarian 
conquerors  and  spread  among  the  Christian  Goths  in  Spain, 
Franks  in  Gaul,  Alemanni  in  Germany,  and  Anglo-Saxons  in 
Britain.  So  late  as  the  i  x  th  century  Bishop  Burchard  of  Worms 
thought  it  necessary  to  fulminate  against  the  excesses  coimected 
with  it  {Decretumf  xix.  c.  5,  Migne,  Palrologia  lat.  X40,  p.  965). 
Then,  just  as  it  appears  to  have  been  sinking  into  oblivion  among 
the  people,  the  clergy  themselves  gave  it  the  character  of  a 
spedfic  religious  festivaL  Certain  days  seem  early  to  have  been 
set  apart  as  spedal  festivals  for  different  orders  of  the  clergy: 
the  feast  of  St  Stephen  (December  26)  for  the  deacons,  St  John's 
day  (December  27)  for  the  priests,  Holy  InruKents'  Day  for  the 
boys,  and  for  the  sub-deacons  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany, 
or  the  I  ith  of  January.  The  Feast  of  Holy  Innocents  became 
a  regular  festival  of  children,  in  which  a  boy,  elected  by  his 
fellows  of  the  choir  school,  functioned  solemnly  as  bishop  or 
archbishop,  surrounded  by  the  elder  choir-boys  as  his  dergy, 
while  the  canons  and  other  dergy  took  the  humbler  seats.  At 
first  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  these  celebrations  were 
characterized  by  any  specially  indecorous  behaviour;  but  in  the 
xath  century  such  behaviour  had  become  the  rule.  In  x  180 
Jean  Beleth,  of  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  calls  the  festival  of  the 
sub-deacons  festum  stultorum  (Migne,  Patrol,  lat,  202,  p.  79). 
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The  burlesque  ritual  which  characterized  the  Feast  of  Fools 
throughout  the  middle  ages  was  now  at  its  height.  A  young 
sub-deacon  was  elected  bishop,  vested  in  the  episcopal  insignia 
(except  the  mitre)  and  conducted  by  his  fellows  to  the  sanctuary. 
A  mock  mass  was  begun,  during  which  the  lections  were  read 
cum  farsiOf  obscene  songs  were  sung  and  dances  performed, 
cakes  and  sausages  eaten  at  the  altar,  and  cards  and  dice  played 
upon  it. 

This  burlesquing  of  things  universally  held  sacred,  though 
condemned  by  serious-minded  theologians,  conveyed  to  the 
child-like  popular  mind  of  the  middle  ages  no  suggestion  of 
contempt,  though  when  belief  in  the  doctrines  and'  rites  of 
the  medieval  Church  was  shaken  it  became  a  ready  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  sought  to  destroy  them.  Of  this  kind 
of  retribution  Scott  in  The  Abbot  gives  a  vivid  picture,  the 
Protestants  interrupting  the  mass  celebrated  by  the  trembling 
remnant  of  the  monks  in  the  ruined  abbey  church,  and  insisting 
on  substituting  the  traditional  Feast  of  Fools. 

This  naive  temper  of  the  middle  ages  b  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuously displayed  than  in  the  Feast  of  the  Ass,  which  under 
various  forms  was  celebrated  in  a  large  number  of  churches 
throughout  the  West.  The  ass  had  b^n  introduced  into  the 
ritual  of  the  church  in  the  gth  century,  representing  either 
Balaam's  ass,  that  which  stood  with  the  ox  beside  the  manger 
at  Bethlehem,  that  which  carried  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt, 
or  that  on  which  Christ  rode  in  triumph  into  Jerusalem.  Often 
the  ass  was  a  mere  incident  in  the  Feast  of  Fools;  but  sometimes 
he  was  the  occasion  of  a  special  festival,  ridiculous  enough  to 
modern  notions,  but  by  no  means  intended  in  an  irreverent 
spirit.  The  three  most  notable  celebrations  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Ass  were  at  Rouen,  Beauvais  and  Sens.  At  Rouen  the  feast 
was  celebrated  on  Christmas  Day,  and  was  intended  to  represent 
the  times  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  service  opened  with 
a  procession  of  Old  Testament  characters,  prophets,  patriarchs 
and  kings,  together  with  heathen  prophets,  including  Virgil, 
the  chief  figure  being  Balaam  on  his  ass.  The  ass  was  a  hollow 
wooden  eflfigy,  within  which  a  priest  capered  and  uttered  pro- 
phecies. The  procession  was  followed,  inside  the  church,  by 
a  curious  combination  of  ritual  oflice  and  mystery  play,  the  text 
of  which,  according  to  the  Ordo  processionis  asinorum  secundum 
Rolhomagensem  usumt  is  given  in  Du  Cange. 

Far  more  singular  was  the  celebration  at  Beauvais,  which  was 
held  on  the  14th  of  January,  and  represented  the  flight  into 
Egypt.  A  richly  caparisoned  ass,  on  which  Was  seated  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  town  holding  in  her  arms  a  baby  or  a  large 
doll,  was  escorted  with  much  pomp  from  the  cathedral  to  the 
church  of  St  £tienne.  There  the  procession  was  recdved  by 
the  priests,  who  led  the  ass  and  its  burden  to  the  sanctuary. 
Mass  was  then  sung;  but  instead  of  the  ordinary  responses  to 
the  Introit,  Kyrie^  doria^  &c.,  the  congregation  chanted  "  Hin- 
ham  "  (Hee-haw)  three  times.  The  rubric  of  the  mass  for  this 
feast  actually  runs:  In  fine  Missae  Sacerdos  versus  ad  populum 
vice,  lie  missa  est,  Hinhannabii:  populus  vera  vice,  Deo  Gratias, 
ter  respondehU  Hinham,  Hinkam,  Hinham  (At  the  close  of  the 
mass  the  priest  turning  to  the  people  instead  of  saying,  lie  missa 
est,  shall  bray  thrice:  the  people,  instead  of  Deo  gratias t  shall 
thrice  respond  Hee-haw,  Hee-haw,  Hee-haw). 

At  Sens  the  Feast  of  the  Ass  was  associated  with  the  Feast 
of  Fools,  celebrated  at  Vespers  on  the  Feast  of  Circumcision. 
The  clergy  went  in  procession  to  the  west  door  of  the  church, 
where  two  canons  received  the  ass,  amid  joyous  chants,  and  led 
it  to  the  precentor's  table.  Bizarre  vespers  followed,  sung 
falsetto  and  consisting  of  a  medley  of  extracts  from  all  the 
vespers  of  the  year.  Between  the  lessons  the  ass  was  solemnly 
fed,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  was  led  by  the  precentor 
out  into  the  square  before  the  church  {conductus  ad  ludos); 
water  was  poured  on  the  precentor's  head,  and  the  ass  became 
the  centre  of  burlesque  ceremonies,  dancing  and  buffoonery 
being  carried  on  far  into  the  night,  while  the  clergy  amd  the 
serious  minded  retired  to  matins  and  bed. 

Various  efforts  were  made  during  the  middle  ages  to  abolish 
the  Feast  of  Fools.    Thus  in  x  198  the  chapter  of  Paris  suppressed 


its  more  obvious  indecencies;  in  xaxo  Pope  Innocent  IIL 
forbade  the  feasts  of  priests,  deacons  and  sub-deacons  altogether; 
and  in  1246  Innocent  IV.  threatened  those  who  disobeyed  this 
prohibition  with  excommunication.  How  little  effect  this  had, 
however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1265  Odo,  archbishop  o( 
Sens,  could  do  no  more  than  prohibit  the  obscene  excesses  ol 
the  feast,  without  abolishing  the  feast  itsdf;  that  in  1444  the 
university  of  Paris,  at  the  request  of  certain  bishops,  addressed 
a  letter  condenming  it  to  all  cathedral  chapters;  and  that  King 
Charles  VII.  found  it  necessary  to  order  aU  masters  in  theok)gy 
to  forbid  it  in  coUegiate  churches.  The  festival  was,  lb  fact, 
too  popular  to  succumb  to  these  efforts,  and  it  survived  through- 
out Europe  till  the  Reformation,  and  even  later  in  France; 
for  in  1645  Mathurin  de  Neur6  complains  in  a  letter  to  Pierre 
Gassendi  of  the  monstrous  fooleries  which  yearly  on  Innocents' 
Day  took  place  in  the  monastery  of  the  Corddiers  at  Aniibes. 
"  Never  did  pagans,"  he  writes,  "  solemnize  with  such  extrava- 
gance  their  superstitious  festivals  as  do  they ....  TIm  lay> 
brothers,  the  cabbage-cutters,  those  who  work  in  the  kitchen « . . 
occupy  the  places  of  the  clergy  in  the  church.  They  don  the 
sacerdotal  garments,  reverse  side  out.  They  hold  in  their  hands 
books  turned  upside  down,  and  pretend  to  read  through  spectacles 
in  which  for  glass  have  been  substituted  bits  of  orange-peeL'* 

See  B.  Picart,  CMmonies  et  coutumef  nUpeuses  de  tout  Its  Peupla 
(1723):  du  Tilliot,  MSmoires  pour  servir  a  Vkistoire  de  la  JHe  des 
rout  (Lausanne,  1741);  Aim^  Cherest,  Nouoelles  reckerches  sur  Im 
file  des  Innocents  et  la  file  des  Fous  dans  plusieurs  Mixes  et  notammfmi 
dans  celle  de  Sens  (Paris.  1853) :  Schneegana  in  Mailer's  ZeitsekrUl 
^&r  deutsche  KuUureesckickU  (1858):  H.  BOhmer,  art.  "Narrenfest^* 
m  Herzoff-Hauck,  Kealencyklop.  (ed.  1903) ;  Pu  Cange,  Giossarivm 
(ed.  1884),  s.v»  "  Festum  Aainorum." 

FOOLSCAP,  the  cap,  usually  of  conical  shape,  with  a  cockscomb 
running  up  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  with  bells  attached,  worn 
by  jesters  and  fools  (see  Fool);  also  a  conical  cap  worn  by 
dunces.  The  name  is  given  to  a  size  of  writing  or  printing  paper, 
varying  in  size  from  12X1 5  in.  to  1 7  X 13)  in.  (see  Papek).  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  tise  of  a  "  fool's  cap  "  as  a  watcrmaric 
A  German  example  of  the  watermark  dating  from  1479  was 
exhibited  in  the  Caxton  Exhibition  (1877).  The  New  English 
Dictionary  finds  no  trustworthy  evidence  for  the  introduction  of 
the  watermark  by  a  German,  Sir  John  Spielmann,  at  his  paper- 
mill  at  Dartford  in  1580,  and  states  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
familiar  story  that  the  Rump  Parliament  substituted  a  fool's  cap 
for  the  royid  arms  as  a  watermark  on  the  paper  used  for  the 
journals  of  parliament. 

FOOL*S  PARSLEY,  in  botany,  the  popular  name  for  Aetkusa 
Cynapium,  a  member  of  the  family  Umbetliferae,  and  a  common 
weed  in  cultivated  ground.  It  is  an  annual  herb,  with  a  fusiform 
root  and  a  smooth  hollow  branched  stem  x  to  2  ft.  high,  with 
much  divided  (tematcly  pinnate)  smooth  leaves  and  small  com- 
pound umbels  of  small  irregular  white  flowers.  The  plant  has  a 
nauseous  smell,  and,like  other  members  of  the  order  {e.g.  hemlock, 
water-dropwort),  is  poisonous. 

FOOT,  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  in  vertebrate  animals  consisting 
of  tarsus,  metatarsus  and  phalanges,  on  which- the  body  rests 
when  in  an  upright  position,  standing  or  moving  (see  Akatouy: 
Superficial  and  Artistic,  and  Skeleton:  Appendicular).  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  such  parts  of  invertebrate  animals  as  serve 
as  a  foot,  either  for  movement  or  attachment  to  a  surface. 
"  Foot "  is  a  word  common  in  various  forms  to  Indo-European 
languages,  Dutch,  voet,  Ger.  Puss,  Dul  fod,  &c.  The  Aryan  root 
is  pod-,  which  appears  in  Sans,  pud,  Gr.  wovs,  nS6s,  and  Lat. 
pes,  pedis.  From  the  resemblance  to  the  foot,  in  regard  to  its 
position,  as  the  base  of  anything,  or  as  the  lowest  member  of  the 
body,  or  in  regard  to  its  function  of  movement,  the  word  is 
applied  to  the  lowest  part  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  the  plate  of  a 
sewing-machine  which  holds  the  material  in  position,  to  the  part 
of  an  organ  pipe  below  the  mouth,  and  the  like.  In  printing  the 
bottom  of  a  type  is  divided  by  a  groove  into  two  portions  known 
as  "  feet."  Probably  referring  to  the  beating  of  the  xbythra 
with  the  foot  in  dancing,  the  Gr.  mvs  and  Lat.  pes  were  applied  io 
prosody  to  a  grouping  of  syllables,  one  of  which  is  stressed, 
forming  the  division  of  a  verse.    *'  Foot,"  i.e,  foot-soldier,  was 
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fonnerly,  with  an  ordinal  number  prefixed^  the-  nanye  of  the 
infantry  regiments  of  the  British  army.  It  is  now  superseded  by 
territorial'dcsignations,  but  it  still  is  used  in  the  four  regiments  of 
the  infantry  of  the  Household,  the  Foot  Guards.  As  a  lineal 
measure  of  Jength  the- "  foot  "  is  of  great  antiquity,  estimated 
originally  by  the  length  of  a  man's  foot  (see  Weights  and 
Measuszs).  For  the  ceremonial  washing  of  feet,  see  Maundy 
Tkuksday.         

FOOT-AMD-MOUTH  DISEASB  (Aphthous  Fever,  Epizootic 
Aphtha,  iSczema  Epizootica),  a  virulent  contagious  andinoculable 
malady  of  animals^  characterized  by  initial  fever^  followed  by  the 
formation  of  vesicles  or  blisters  on  the  tongue,  palate  and  lips, 
sometimes  in  the  nostrils,  fourth  stomach  and  intestine  of 
cattk,  and  on  parts  of  the  body  where  the  skin  is  thin,  as  on  the 
udder  and  teats,  between  the  claws,  on  the  heels,  coronet  and 
pastern.  The  disease  be^ns  suddenly  and  spreads  very  rapidly. 
A  rise  of  temperature  precedes  the  vesicular  eruption,  which  is 
accompanied  by  salivation  and  a  peculiar  "  smacking  "  of  the 
lips.  The  vesicles  gradually  enlarge  and  eventually  break, 
exposing  a  red  raw  patch,  which  is  very  sensitive.  The  animal 
cannot  feed  so  well  as  usual,  suffers  much  pain  and  inconvenience, 
loses  condition,  and,  if  a  milk-yielding  creature,  gives  less  milk,  or, 
if  pregnant,  may  abort.  More  or  less  lameness  is  a-  constant 
symptom,  and  sometimes  the  feet  become  very  much  diseased  and 
the  animal  is  so  crippled  that  it  has  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  often 
fatal  to  young  animals.  It  is  transmitted  by  the  saliva  and. the 
discharges  from  the  vesicles,  though  all  the  secretions  and 
excretions  are  doubtless  infective,  as  well  as  all  articles  and 
places  soiled  by  them.  This  disease  can  be  produced  by  injecting 
the  saliva,  or  the  lymph  of  tho  vesicles,  into  the  blood  or  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

If  we  were  to  judgti  by  the  somewhat  vague  descriptions  of 
different  disorders  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  this  disease  has 
been  a  European  malady  for  more  than  2000  years.  But  no 
rdiance  can  be  placed  on  this  evidence,  and  it  is  not  until  we 
reach  the  xyth  and  i8th  centuries  that  we  find  trustworthy  proof 
of  its  presence,  when  it  was  reported  as  frequently  prevailing 
extensively  in  Germany,  Italy  and  France.  During  the  xgth 
century,  owing  to  the  vastly  extended  commercial  relations 
between  civilized  countries,  it  has,  like  the  lung-plague,  become 
^widely  diffused.  In  the  Old  World  its  effects  are  now  experienced 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Hungary,  Lower 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Saxony  and  .Prussia  were  invaded  in  1834. 
Cattle  in  the  Vosges  and  in  Switzerland  were  attacked  in  1837,  and 
the  disease  extending  to  France,  Belgium  and  Holland,  reached 
England  in  1839,  and  qtiickly  spread  over  the  three  kingdoms  (see 
also  under  Agucultube).  At  this  time  the  importation  of 
foreign  animals  into  England  was  prohibited,  and  it  was  supposed 
(hat  the  infection  must  have  been  introduced  by  surplus  ships' 
stores,  probably  sheep,  which  had  not  been  consumed  during  the 
voyage.  This  invasion  was  followed  at  intervals  by  eleven  distinct 
outbreaks,  and  since  1902  Great  Britain  has  been  free  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  From  the  observations  of  the  best  authorities  it 
would  appear  to  be  an  altogether  exotic  malady  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  always  invading  it  from  the  east;  at  least,  this  has  been 
the  course  noted  in  all  the  principal  invasions.  It  was  introduced 
into  Denmark  in  1841 ;  and  into  the  Unit^  States  of  America  in 
1870,  from  Canada,  where  it  had  been  carried  by  diseased  cattle 
from  England.  It  rapidly  extended  through  cattle  traffic  from 
the  state  first  invaded  to  adjoining  states,  but  was  eventually 
extinguished,  and  does  not  now  appear  to  be  known  in  North 
America.  It  was  twice  introduced  into  Australiain  1872,  but  was 
stamped  out  on  each  occasion.  It  appears  to  be  well  known  in 
India,  Ceylon,  Burma  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  In  1870  it 
was  introduceid  into  the  Andaman  Islands  by  cattle  imported 
from  Calcutta,  where  it  was  then  prevailing,  and  in  the  same  year 
it  appeared  in  South  America^  In  South  Africa  it  is  frequently 
epizootic,  causing  great  inconvenience,  owing  to  the  bullocks 
used  for  draught  purposes  becoming  unfit  for  work.  These  cattle 
also  q>read  the  contagion.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  also 
prevails  in  central  Africa,  as  Schweinfurth  alludes  to  the  cattle 
of  the  Dinkas  suffering  from  a  disease  of  the  kind. 


Though  not  usually  a  fatal  malady,  except  in  veiy  young 
animals,  or  when  mah'gnant,  yet  it  is  a  most  serious  scourge. 
In  one  year  (1892)  in  Germany,  it  attacked  150,929  farms,  with 
an  estimated  loss  to  the  owners  of  £7,500,000  sterling.  It  is 
transmissible  to  nearly  all  the  domestic  aiiimals,  but  its  ravages 
are  most  severe  among  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  swine.  Human 
beings  are  also  liable  to  infection. 

The.  treatment  of  affected  animals  comprises  a  laxative  diet, 
with  salines,  and  the  application  of  antiseptics  and  astringents  to 
the  sores.  The  preventive  measures  recommended  are,  isolation 
of  the  diseased  animals,  boiling  the  milk  before  use,  and  thorough 
disinfection  of  all  places  and  substances,  which  are  capable  of 
conve3ring  the  infection. 

FOOTBALL,  a  game  between  two  opposing  sides  played  with 
a  large  inflated  ball,  which  is  propelled  either  by  the  feet  alone  ot 
by  both  feet  and  hands. 

Pastimes  of  the  kind  were  known  to  many  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  their  existence  among  savage  tribes,  such  as  the  Maoris, 
Faroe  Islanders,  Philippine  Islanders,  Polynesians  and  Eskimos, 
points  to  their  primitive  nature.  In  Greece  the  iwiaKupos 
seems  to  have  borne  a  resemblance  to  the  modem  game.  Of  this 
we  read  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  ArUiqmties-^"  It  was  the  game 
at  football,  played  in  much  the  same  way  as  with  us,  by  a  great 
number  of  persons  divided  into  two  parties  opposed  to  one 
another.''  Amongst  the  Romans  the  harpastumf  derived  from 
the  Greek  verb  dprd^'o),  I  seize,  thus  showing  that  carrying  the 
ball  was  permissible,  bore  a  certain  resembUmce.  Basil  Kennett, 
in  his  Romae  arUiquae  notitiaj  terms  this  missile  a  '*  larger  kind 
of  ball,  which  they  played  with,  dividing  into  two  companies  and 
striving  to  throw  it  into  one  another's  goals,  which  was  the 
conquering  cast."  The  karpastum  was  a  gymnastic  game  and 
probably  played  for  the  most  part  indoors.  The  reid  Roman 
football  was  played  with  the  ioBaited  foUis,  which  was  kicked  from 
side  to  side  over  boimdaries,  and  thus  must  have  closely  resembled 
the  modem  Association  game.  Tradition  ascribes  its  introduction 
in  northem  Europe  to  the  Roman  legions.  It  has  been  played  in 
Tuscany  under  the  name  of  Calcio  from  the  middle  ages  down  to 
modem  tim^i 

Regarding  the  oii^n  of  the  game  in  Great  Britain  the  Roman 
tradition  has  been  generally  accepted,  although  Irish  antiquarians 
assert  that  a  variety  of  football  has  been  pbyed  in  Ireland  for 
over  2000  years.  In  early  times  the  great  football  festival  of  the 
year  was  Shrove  Tuesday,  though  Uie  connexion  of  the  game 
with  this  particular  date  is  lost  in  obscurity.  William  Fitz- 
stephen,  in  his  History  of  London  (about  X175),  speaks  of  the 
young  men  of  the  dty  annually  going  into  the  fields  after  dinner 
to  play  at  the  well-known  game  of  ball  on  the  day  quae  dicitur 
Carnilevaria.  As  far  as  is  known  this  is  the  first  distinct  mention 
of  football  in  England.  It  was  forbidden  by  Edward  11.  (13 14) 
in  consequence  of  "  the  great  noise  in  the  city  caused  by  hustling 
over  brge  balls  (ragcries  de  grosses  pdoles)."  A  clear  reference  is 
made  "  ad  pilam  . . .  pedinam  "  in  the  Rotuli  Clausarum,  39 
Edward  III.  (1365),  memb.  23,  as  one  of  the  pastimes  to  be 
prohibited  on  account  of  the  decadence  of  archery,  and  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  1 2  Richard  II.  c.  6  (1388).  Both  Henry  VIII. and 
Elizabeth  enacted  laws  against  football,  which,  both  then  and 
under  the  Stuarts  and  the  Georges,  seems  to  have  been  violent  to 
the  point  of  brutality,  a  fact  often  referred  to  by  prominent 
writers.  Thus  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  his  Boke  named  the  Covernour 
(i53x)>  speaks  of  football  as  being  "  nothyng  but  beastely  fury 
and  extreme  violence,  whereof  proceedeth  hurte  and  conse* 
quently  rancour  and  malice  to  remaync  with  thym  that  be 
wounded,  wherefore  it  is  to  be  put  in  perpetual  tilence."  In 
Stubbes'  Anatomic  of  Abuses  (1583)  it  is  referred  to  as  "a 
devdishe  pastime . . .  and  hereof  groweth  envy,  rancour  and 
malice,-  and  sometimes  brawling,  murther,  homidde,  and  great 
effusion  of  blood,  as  experience  daily  teacheth."  Fifty  years 
later  (1634)  Davenant  is  quoted  (in  Hone's  Table-Book)  as 
remarking, "  I  would  now  make  a  safe  retreat,  but  methinks  I  am 
stopped  by  one  of  your  heroic  games  called  football;  which  I 
conceive  (under  your  favour)  not  very  conveniently  civil  in  the 
streets,  especially  in  such  irregular  and  narrow  roads  as  Crooked 
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Lane.  Yet  it  argues  your  courage,  much  Jike  your  military 
pastime  of  throwing  at  cocks,  since  you  have  long  allowed  these 
two  valiant  ezexdses  in  the  streets." 

An  evidence  of  its  old  popularity  in  Ireland  is  that  the  statutes 
of  Galway  in  1537  forbade  every  other  sport  save  archery, 
excepting  "  onely  the  great  foot  balle."  In  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  football  was  popular  at  Cambridge,  particularly  at  Magdalene 
College,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  extract  from  the  register 
book  of  that  institution  under  the  date  1679:^ — 

*'  That  no  acbollers  give  or  receive  at  any  time  anv  treat  or  collation 
upon  account  of  ye  football  play,  on  or  about  Michaelnias  Da^* 
further  than  Colledge  beere  or  ale  in  ye  open  halle  to  quench  their 
thirati.  And  particularly  that  that  most  vile  cuctom  of  drinking 
and  spending  money— Sophisterauuid  Freshmen  together— upon  ye 
account  of  maldng  or  not  makinffa  speech  at  that  football  tune  be 
utteriy  left  off  and  ezdaguiihed. 

It  nevertheless  remained  for  the  most  part  a  game  for  the 
masses,  and  never  took  root,  except  in  educational  institutions, 
among  the  upper  classes  until  the  xgth  centuxy.  No  dubs  or 
code  of  rules  lutd  been  formed,  and  the  sole  aim  seems  to  have 
been  to  drive  the  ball  through  the  opposing  side's  goal  by  fair 
means  or  fbuL  So  roug^  did  the  game  become  that  James  L 
forbade  the  heir  apparent  to  play  it,  and  describes  the  exerdse  in 
his  BasUikoH  Doron  as  "  meeter  for  laming  than  making  able  the 
users  thereof."  Both  sexes  and  all  ages  seem  to  have  taken  part 
in  it  on  Shrove  Tuesday;  shutters  had  to  be  put  up  and  houses 
dmed  in  order  to  prevent  damage;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
chat  the  game  fell  into  bad  repute.  Accidents,  sometimes  fatal, 
occurred;  and  Shrove  Tuesday  "  football-day  "  gradually  died 
out  about  1830,  though  a  relic  of  the  custom  still  remained  in  a 
few  places.  For  some  thirty  yeairs  football  was  only  practised  at 
the  great  English  public  schools,  many  of  which  possessed  special 
games,  which  in  practically  all-cases  arose  from  the  nature  of  the 
individual  ground.  Thus  the  rough,  open  game,  with  its  charging, 
tackling  and  throwing,  which  were  features  of  football  when  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  great  public  schools,  would  have  been 
extremely  dangerous  if  played  in  the  flagged  and  walled  courts 
of  some  schools,  as,  for  example,  the  old  Charterhouse.  Hence 
at  such  institutions  the  dribbling  style  of  play,  in  which  Mr 
Montague  Shearman  {PootbaU,  in  the  "  Badminton  Library")  sees 
the  origin  of  the  Association  game,  came  into  existence.  Only  at 
Rugby  (later  at  some  other  sdiools) ,  which  from  the  first  possessed 
an  extensive  grass  field,  was  the  old  game  preserved  and  de- 
vdoped,  induding  even  its  roughness,  for  actual  *'  harking  " 
(».e.  intentional  kicking  of  an  opponent's  legs)  was  not  expressly 
abolished  at  Rugby  until  1877.  The  description  of  the  old  school 
game  at  Rugby  contained. in  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  has 
become  classic^ 

X.  Rugby  Union. — We  have  seen  that  from  early  times  a 
rudimentary  game  of  football  had  been  a  popular  form  of  sport  in 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  in  the  old-established 
schools  football  had  been  a  regular  game  among  the  boys.  In 
different  schools  there  arose  various  developments  of  the  original 
game;  or  rather,  what,  at  fixst,  must  have  been  a  somewhat 
rough  form  of  horse-play  with  d  ball  began  to  take  shape  as  a 
definite  game,  with  a  definite  object  and  definite  rules.  Rugby 
school  had  devdoped  such  a  game,  and  from  football  played 
according  to  Rugby  rules  has  arisen  Rugby  football  It  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  that  football — up  till  that  time  a 
regular  game  only  among  schoolboys — took  its  place  as  a  regular 
sport  among  men.  To  begin  with,  men  who  had  phiycd  the  game 
as  schoolboys  formed  dubs  to  enable  them  to  continue  playing 
their  favourite  school  game,  and  others  were  induced  to  join 
them;  while  in  other  cases;  dubs  were  formed  by  men  who  had 
not  had  the  experience  of  playing  the  game  at  school,  but  who 
had  the  energy  and  the  will  to  follow  the  example  of  those  who 
had  had  this  experience.  In  this  way  football  was  established  as  a 
regular  game,  no  longer  confined  to  schoolboys.  When  footbalT 
was  thus  first  started,  the  game  was  little  developed  or  organized. 
Rules  were  very  few,  and  often  there  was  great  doubt  as  to  what 
the  rules  were.  But,  almost  from  the  first,  dubs  were  formed  to 
play  football  according  to  Rugby  rules — ^that  is,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game  as  played  at  Rugby  school    But  even  the 


Rugby  rules  of  that  date  were  few  and  vague,  and  indeed  almost 
unintelligible  to  those  who  had  not  been  at  Rugby  school  Still, 
the  fact  that  play  was  according  to  Rugby  n^cs  produced  a 
certain  uniformity;  but  it  was  not  till  the  esublishment  of  the 
English  Union,  aini  the  commencement  of  international  matches, 
that  a  really  definite  code  of  rules  was  drawn  up. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  to  ask  why  it  was  that  the  game  of 
Rugby  school  became  so  popular  in  preference  to  the  games  of 
other  schools,  such  as  Eton,  Windiester  or  Harrow.  It  was 
probably  very  laxgely  due  to  the  reputation  and  success  of  Rugby 
school  under  Dr  Arnold,  and  this  also  led  most  probably  to  its 
adoption  by  other  schools;  for  in  x86o  many  schools  besides 
Rugby  played  football  according  to  Rugby  rules.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  game  spread  after  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
was  remarkable.  The  Blackheath  dub,  the  senior  dub  of  the 
London  district,  was  established  in  x86o,  and  Richmond,  its  great 
rival,  shortly  afterwards.  Before  1870,  football  dubs  had  been 
started  in  Lsncashire  aiid  Yorkshire;  indeed  the  Sheffield  foor> 
ball  dub  dates  back  to  1855,  Likewise,  in  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Rugby  football  dubs  had  been  formed 
before  1870,  and  by  that  date  Uie  game  had  been  implanted  both 
in  Ireland  and  South  Wales;  while  In  Scotland,  before  x86o, 
football  had  taken  a  hold.  Thus  by  1870  the  game  had  been 
established  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  many 
districts  had  been  regularly  played  for  a  number  of  years.  Rapid 
as,  in  some  ways,  had  been  the  spread  of  the  game  between  the 
years  1850  and  X870,  it  was  as  nothing  to  what  happened  in  the 
following  twenty  years;  for  by  1890  Rugby  football,  together 
with  Association  footbdl,  had  become  the  great  winter  amuse- 
ment of  the  people,  and  roused  universal  interest;  while  to-day 
on  any  fine  Saturday  afternoon  in  winter  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  peq>le  playing  football,  while  those  who  watdithe  game 
can  be  counted  by  the  hundred  thousand.  The  causes  that  kd  to 
this  great  increase  in  the  game  and  interest  taken  in  it  were, 
undoubtedly,  the  establishment  of  the  various  national  Unions 
and  the  international  matches;  and,  of  course,  the  local  rivalry 
of  various  dubs,  together  with  cup  or  other  competitions  preva- 
lent in  certain  districts,  was  a  leading  factor.  The  estat^sh- 
ment  of  the  English  Union  led  to  a  codification  of  the  rules 
without  which  devdopment  was  impossible. 

In  the  year  1871  the  English  Rugby  Union  was  founded  in 
London.  This  Union  was  an  association  of  some  dufa«  and  schools 
which  jcHned  together  and  appointed  a  committee  and  offidals 
to  draw  up  a  code  of  rules  of  the  game.  From  this  beginning  the 
EngUsh  Rugby  Union  has  become  the  governing  body  of  Rugby 
football  in  England,  and  has  been  joined  by  practioUy  all  the 
Rugby  dubs  in  England,  and  deals  with  all  matters  connected 
with  Rugby  football,  notably  the  choosing  of  the  international 
teams.  In  1873  the  Scotti^  Football  Union  was  founded  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  same  lines,  and  with  the  same  objects,  while 
in  1880  the  Welsh  Football  Union,  and  in  x88x  the  Irish  Rugby 
Football  Union,  were  established  as  the  national  Unions  of  Wales 
and  Ireland,  though  in  both  countries  there  had  been  previously 
Unions  not  thoroughly  representative  of  the  country.  AU 
these  Unions  became  the  chief  governing  body  within  their  own 
country,  and  one  of  their  functions  was  to  make  the  rules  and 
laws  of  the  game;  but  as  this  had  been  done  to  start  with  by 
the  Enj^Lish  Union,  the  others  .adopted  the  English  rules,  with 
amendments  to'  them  from  time  to  time.  This  state  of  affairs 
had  one  dement  of  weakness — via.  that  since  all  the  Unions  made 
their  o?m  rules,  if  ever  a  dispute  should  arise  between  any  of 
them,  a  dead-lock  was  almost  certain  to  ensue.  Sudi  a  dispute 
did  occur  in  1884  between  the  English  and  Scottish  Unions. 
This  dispute  eventually  turned  on  the  question  of  the  right  of 
the  EngUsh  Union  to  make  and  interpret  the  rules  of  the  game, 
and  to  be  the  paramount  authority  in  the  game,  and  supcricr 
to  the  other  Unions.  Scotland,  Irdand  and  Wales  resisted  this 
claim,  and  finally,  in  1889,  Lord  Klnffiburgh  and  Major  Marindin 
were  appointed  as  a  commission  to  settle  the  dispute.  The 
result  was  the  establishment  of  the  International  Board,  which 
a>nsists  of  representatives  from  each  Union — six  from  EngUiul, 
two  from  each  of  the  others — ^wbose  duties  were  to  settle  any 
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question  that  might  arise  between  the  different  Unions,  and  to 
settle  the  rules  under  which  intemation^  matches  were  to  be 
played,  these  rules  being  invariably  adopted  by  the  various 
Unions  as  the  rules  of  the  game. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  International  Board  the  organ- 
ization of  the^ame  was  complete.  Still  harmony  did  not  prevail, 
and  in  1895  occurred  a  definite  disruption.  A  number  of  leading 
clubs  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  broke  off  from  the  English 
Union  and  formed  the  Northern  Union,  which  since  that  date 
has  had  many  accessions,  and  haji  become  the  leading  body  in 
the  north  of  England.  The  question  in  dilute  was  the  payment 
of  players.  Football  was  originally  played  by  men  for  the  sheer 
love  of  the  game,  and  by  men  who  were  comparatively  well-to-do, 
and  who  tould  give  the  time  to  play  it;  but  with  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  game  it  became  the  pastime  of  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  dubs  began  to  grow  rich  by  "  drawing  big  gates," — 
that  iS)  large  numben  of  spectators,  frequently  many  thousands 
in  number,  paid  for  the  privilege  oi  witnessing  the  match.  In 
these  circiunstances  the  temptation  arose  to  reimburse  the  player 
for  any  out-of-pocket  expenses  he  might  be  put  to  for  playing 
the  game,  and  thus  it  became  universally  recognized  as  legitimate 
to  pay  a  player's  expenses  to  and  from  a  match.  But  in  the 
case  of  working  men  it  often  meant  that  they  lost  part  of  their 
weekly  wage  when  they  had  to  go  a  distance  to  play  a  match, 
or  to  go  on  tour  with  their  club — that  is,  go  off  for  a  few  days  and 
play  one  or  two  matches  in  different  parts  of  the  country — and 
consequently  the  claim  was  made  on  their  behalf  to  recoup  them 
for  their  loss  of  wage;  while  at  the  same  time  rich  dubs  began 
to  be  willing  to  offer  inducements  to  good  players  to  join  their 
dub,  and  these  inducements  were  generally  most  acceptable 
in  the  form  of  money.  In  Association  football  (see  below) 
professionalism — i.e.  the  hiring  and  paying  of  a  player  for  his 
services — had  been  openly  recognized.  A  large  section  of  the 
English  Union — ^the  amateur  party^ — would  not  tolerate  anything 
that  savoured  of  professionalism,  and  regarded  payments  made 
to  a  player  for  broken  time  as  illegitimate.  The  result  was  the 
formation  of  the  Northern  Union,  which  allowed  such  payments, 
and  has  practically  recognized  professionalism.  This  body  has 
also  somewhat  altered  the  laws  of  the  game,  and  reduced  the 
number  of  players  constituting  a  team  from  fifteen  to  thirteen. 
In  Scotland  and  Ireland  Rugby-footballers  are  strongly  amateur; 
but  wherever  Rugby  football  is  the  popular  game  of  the  artisan 
the  professional  element  is  strong. 

Besides  legislation,  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Unions  is  to 
sdect  faitemational  teams.  On  the  27th  of  March  1871  the  first 
international  match  was  played  between  England  and  Scotland 
in  Edinburgh.  This  was  a  match  between  teams  picked  from 
English  and  Scottish  players.  These  matches  from  the  first 
roused  widespread  interest,  and  were  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
development  of  the  game.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  3rears, 
when  there  were  disputes  between  their  respective  Unions,  all 
the  countries  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  annually  played  one 
another^— England  having  played  Scotland  since  1871,  Irdand 
since  1875  and  Wales  since  x88o.  Scotland  commenced  playing 
Ireland  in  1877  and  Wales  in  1883,  while  Ireland  and  Wales 
met  first  in  1882  and  then  in  1884,  and  since  1887  have  played 
annually.  The  qualifications  of  a  player  for  any  country  were 
at  first  vaguely  considered  to  be  birth;  but  they  were  never 
definitdy  settled,  and  there  has  been  a  case  of  a  player  playing 
for  two  countries.  In  1894,  however,  the  International  Board 
decided  that  no  player  was  to  play  for  more  than  one  country, 
and  this  has  been  the  only  pronouncement  on  the  question;  and 
though  birth  is  still  looked  upon  as  the  main  qualification,  it  is 
not  essential.  Though  international  matches  excite  interest 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  the  matches  between  two  rival 
clubs  arouse  just  as  much  excitement  in  their  district,  particu- 
larly when  the  clubs  may  be  taken  as  representatives  of  two 
neighbouring  rival  towns.  But  when  to  this  rivalry  there  is 
added  the  inducement  to  play  for  a  cup,  or  prize,  the  excitement 
is  much  more  intense.  Among  Rugby  players  cup  competitions 
have  never  been  so  popular  as  among  Association,  but  the  com- 
petition for  the  Yorkshire  Cup  was  very  keen  in  the  days  before 


the  establishment  of  the  Northern  Um'on,  and  this  undoubtedly 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  popularity  of  the  game  in  that  county. 
Similarly  the  competition  for  the  South  Wales  Cup  from  1878 
to  1887  did  a  great  deal  to  establish  the  game  in  that  country. 
The  method  of  carrying  on  these  competitions  is,  that  all  the 
dubs  entered  are  drawn  by  lot,  in  pairs,  to  play  together  in  the 
first  round;  the  winners  of  these  ties  are  then  similarly  drawn 
in  pairs  for  the  next  round,  untU  for  the  final  round  there  is 
only  one  pair  left,  the  winner  of  which  takes  the  cup.  An  dabora- 
tion  of  this  competition  is  the  "  League  system  "  of  the  Association 
game.  This,  likewise,  has  not  been  popular  with  Rugby  players. 
Still  it  exists  in  some  districts,  espedally  where  dubs  are  anxious 
to  draw  big  gates.  In  the  League  system  a  certain  number  of 
dubs  form  a  league  to  play  one  another  twice  each  season;  two 
points  are  counted  for  a  win  and  one  for  a  draw.  The  club 
which  at  the  end  of  the  season  a>mes  out  with  most  points  wins 
the  competition.  The  advantage  of  this  system  over  a  cup 
competition  is,  that  interest  is  kept  up  during  the  whole  season, 
and  one  defeat  does  not  debar  a  dub  from  eventually  coming 
out  first. 

It  is  said  that  wherever  Britons  go  "they  take  their  games  with 
them,  and  this  has  certainly  been  the  case  with  Rugby  football, 
especially  in  New  2>aland,  South  Africa  and  Australia.  An 
interchange  of  football  visits  between  these  colonies  and  the 
motherland  is  now  an  important  feature  in  the  game.  These 
tours  date  from  1888,  when  an  English  team  visited  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  In  the  following  season,  1889,  a  team  of 
New  Zealanders,  some  of  whokn  were  native  Maories,  came  over 
to  England,  and  by  their  play  even  then  indicated  how  weD  the 
grammar  of  the  game  had  been  studied  in  that  colony.  Sub- 
sequently several  British  teams  visited  at  intervals  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  and  in  1905  New  Zealand  sent  home  a  team 
which  eclipsed  anything  previously  accomplished.  They  played 
altogether  thirty-three  matches,  induding  fixtures  with  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  only  sustained  one  defeat,  viz. 
by  a  try  in  their  match  with  Wales,  a  record  which  qieaks  for 
itsdf.  In  X908  a  combined-  team  of  English  and  Welsh  players 
toured  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  also  visited  Canada 
on  their  way  home.  The  team  was  not  so  strong  as  could  have 
been  wished,  and  though  they  did  fairly  well  in  Australia,  they 
lost  all  three  "  test  matches  "  against  New  Zealand.  In  South 
Africa  the  game  is  followed  with  equal  enthusiasm,  and  the  play 
is  hardly  inferior,  if  at  all,  to  that  of  the  New  Zealanders.  The 
first  British  team  to  visit  the  Cape  went  in  1891  through  the 
generosity  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  guaranteed  the  undertaking 
against  loss.  Teams  were  also  sent  out  in  1896  and  1903;  the 
result  of  matches  played  in  each  visit  showing  the  steady  improve- 
ment of  the  colonists*  In  1906  the  South  Africans  paid  thdr  first 
visit  to  England,  and  the  result  of  their  tour  proved  them  to 
be  eqtially  formidable  with  the  New  Zealanders.  England 
managed  to  draw  with  them,  but  Scotland  was  the  only  one 
of  the  home.  Unions  to  gain  a  victory.  The  success  of  these 
colonial  visits,  more  especially  finandally,  created  a  development 
very  foreign  to  the  intentions  of  their  organizers.  The  Northern 
Union  as  a  professional  body  had  drifted  into  a  somewhat  parlous 
state,  through  suffering  on  the  one  hand  from  a  lack  of  inter- 
national matches,  and  on  the  other  from  the  competition  of 
Association  professional  teams.  The  great  financial  success 
resulting  From  the  New  Zealand  tour  of  1905  roused  the  attention 
of  the  Northern  Union  authorities,  and  they  quickly  entered 
into  negotiations  with  New  Zealand  players  to  collect  a  team 
who  would  come  over  and  play  the  Northern  Union  clubs,  the 
visiting  players  themselves  taking  a  share  of  the  gate-money. 
For  this  purpose  a  team  of  New  Zealanders  toured  the  north  of 
England  in  1907,  and  their  action  caused  the  introduction  of 
professional  or  Northern  Union  football  in  both  New  Zealand 
and  Australia. 

The  spread  of  the  game  has  not,  however,  been  confined  to 
English-speaking  races.  In  France  it  has  found  fruitful  soil, 
and  numerous  dubs  exist  in  that  country.  Since  2906  inter- 
national matches  have  been  played  between  France  and  England, 
and  the  energy  of  French  players,  coupled  with  thdr  luitional 
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Han,  makes  them  formidable  opponents.  Tlie  Rugby  code  has 
also  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Canada,  India,  Cejdon  and  the 
Argentine. 

The  game  itself  is  enentiaUy  a  winter  pastime,  as  two  requisite 
conditions  for  its  enjoyment  are  a  cool  atmoq>here  and  a  soft 
though  firm  turf,  llie  field  of  play  b  an  oblong,  not  more  than 
X  xo  yds.  luig  nor  more  than  75  yds.  broad,  and  it  usually  approxi- 
mates to  tlune  dimensions.  The  boundaries  are  mark«i  by  lines, 
called  touch-lines,  down  the  sides,  and  goal-lines  along  the  ends. 
The  touch-lines  are  continued  beyond  the  goal-lines  for  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  35  yds.;  and  parallel  to  the  goal-line  and 
behind  it,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  35  yds.,  is  drawn  a  line 
called  the  dead-ball  line,  joining  the  ends  of  the  touch-lines 
p'toduced.  Oneachgoal-line.atanequaldistancefromthetouch- 
lines,  are  erected  two  posts,  termed  goal-posts,  exceeding  xx  ft. 
in  height,  and  generally  much  more — ^averaging  perhaps  from 
30  to  30  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  placed  18  ft.  6  in.  apart.  At  a 
height  of  xo  ft.  from  the  ground  they  are  joined  by  a  cro»-bar; 
and  .the  object  of  the  game  b  to  kick  the  ball  over  the  cross-bar 
between  the  upright  posts,  and  so  obtain  a  goaL  The  ball 
is  egg-shaped  (strictly  an  oblate  spheroid),  and  the  official 
dimensions  are — ^length,  xx  to  xx}  in.;  length  circumference, 
30  to  31  in.;  width  circumference,  35I  to  36  ixi.;  weight,  X3 
to  X4I  oz.  It  is  made  of  indiarubber  inflated,  and  covered  with 
a  leather  case.  Halfway  between  the  two  goal-lines  there  is 
generally  drawn  the  half-way  line,  but  sometimes  it  is  marked 
by  flags  on  the  touch-line;  and  35  yds.  from  each  goal-line  there 
is  similarly  marked  the  35-yds.  line.  In  the  ori|^nal  game  the 
side  that  had  gained  the  majority  of  goals  won  the  match,  and 
if  no  goal  had  been  scored,  or  an  equal  number,  the  game  was 
said  to  be  left  drawn;  but  a  modification  was  adopted  before 
long.  A  goal  can  be  kicked  from  the  field  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  pUy;  but  from  the  very  first  a  try  goal  could  be  obtained  by 
that  side  one  of  whose  players  either  carried  the  ball  across  his 
opponents'  goal-line  and  then  touched  it  down  (».e.  on  the 
ground),  or  touched  it  down  after  it  had  been  kicked  across  the 
goal-line,  before  any  of  his  opponents.  The  "  try  "  is  then 
proceeded  with  as  follows:  the  ball  is  taken  out  by  a  member 
of  the  side  obtaining  the  try  in  a  straight  lixte  from  the  spot  where 
it  was  "  touched  down,"  and  is  deposited  in  a  selected  position 
on  the"  ground  in  the  field  of  play,  the  defending  side  being  all 
confined  behind  their  own  goal-line  until  the  moment  the  ball 
b  so  placed  on  the  ground,  when  another  member  of  the  attacking 
side  endeavours  to  kick  it  from  the  ground  (a  "  place  kick  ") . 
over  the  bar  and  between  the  goal-posts.  Frequently  a  goal 
b  kicked;  very  often  not.  The  modification  first  allowed  was 
to  count  that  side  the  winner  which  had  gained  the  majority 
of  tries,  provided  no  goal  or  an  equal  number  of  goab  had  been 
scored;  but  a  majority  of  one  goal  took  precedence  of  any 
numbo'  of  tries.  But  thb,  too,  was  afterwards  abolished,  and 
a  system  of  points  instituted  by  which  the  side  with  the  majority 
of  pmnts  wins.  The  numerical  value,  however,  of  goab  and 
tries  has  undergone  several  changes,  the  system  in  1908  being 
as  follows  f— A  try  counts  3  points.  A  goal  from  a  try  (in  which 
case  the  try  shall  not  count)  5  points.  A  dropped  |^>aL  (except 
from  a  mark  or  a  penalty  kick)  4  points;  a  dropped  goal  being  & 
goal  obtained  by  a  player  who  drops  the  ball  from  hb  hands  and 
kicks  it  the  moment  it  rises  off  the  ground,  as  in  the  '*  half-volley  " 
at  cricket  or  tennb.  A  goal  from  a  markor  penalty  kick  3  points. 
Under  the  Northern  Union  code  any  sort  of  goal  counts  3  points, 
a  tiy  3  points;  but  if  a  try  be  converted  into  a  goal,  both  try 
and  goal  count,  i.e.  $  points  are  scored. 

In  the  game  itscU  not  only  may  the  ball  be  kicked  in  the 
direction  of  the  opponents'  go^,  but  it  may  also  be  carried;  but 
it  must  not  be  thrown  forward  or  knocked  on— that  b,  in  the 
direction  of  the  opponents'  goal — ^though  it  may  be  thrown  back. 
Thufrthe  game  b  really  a  combination  of  football  and  handball. 
The  main  principle  b  that  any  one  who  b  not  "  offside  "  b 
in  i^y.  A  player  b  offside  if  he  gets  in  front  of  the  ball — ^that 
b,  on  the  exponents'  side  of  the  ball,  nearer  than  a  coUeague  in 
possession  of  the  ball  to  the  opponents'  god-line;  when  in  thb 
position  he  must  not  interfere  with  an  opponent  or  touch  the 


ban  under  penalty.  The  leading  featnre  of  the  game  b  the 
**  scrummage."  In  old  days  at  Rugby  school  there  was  pxacticaUy 
no  limit  to  the  numbers  of  players  on.each  side,  and  xu>t  infre- 
quently there  would  be  a  hunchnd  or  more  players  on  one  aide. 
Thb  was  never  prevalent  in  club  football;  twenty,  a-side  was 
the  usual  number  to  start  with,  reduced  in  X877  to  fifteen  a-«ide, 
the  number  still  maintained.  In  the  old  Rugby  Ug  sides  the  ball 
got  settled  amidst  a  mass  of  players,  and  each  side  attempted 
to  drive  it  throu^  thb  mass  by  dioving;  kicking,  and  otherwise 
forcing  their  way  through  with  the  baU  in  front  of  them.  Tin 
was  the  origin  of  the  scrummage. 

The  game  b  played  usually  for  one  hour,  or  one  hour  aad  teft 
minutes,  sometimes  for  one  hour  and  a  half.  Each  side  defends 
each  goal  in  turn  for  half  the  time  of  pUy.  -Of  the  fifteen  piaycfs 
who  compose  a  side,  the  usual  arrangement  b  that  et^t  are  cdkd 
"  forwards,"  and  form  the  scrummage;  two  '*  half-ba^  "  are 
posted  outside  the  scrummage;  and  four  "  three-quarter-backs,^ 
a  little  behind  the  halves,  stretch  in  a  line  acxoss  the  fidd,  tbdr 
duties  being  mainly  to  run  and  kick  and  pass  the  ball  to  other 
members  of  their  own  side,  and  to  prevent  their  exponents  from 
doing  the  same.  In  recent  years,  owing  to  the  devek^ment  oC 
"  passing,"  the  field  position  of  the  half-backs  has  undetgoae 
A  change.  One  stands  fairly  dose  to  the  scruxnmage  and  is 
known  as  the  "  scrum-half,"  the  other  takes  a  position  between 
the  latter  and  the  three-quarters,  and  b  termed  the  "stand-off* 
half."  Behind  the  three-quarters  comes  the  ''full-bock"  or 
"  back,"  a  single  individual  to  maintain  the  last  line  of  defence; 
hb  duties  are  entirely  defensive,  either  to  "  tackle  '*  an  opponent 
who  has  managed  to  get  through,  or,  more  usually,  to  catdi 
and  return  long  kicks.  Hay  b  started  by  one  side  IdckJng  the 
ball  off  fr^m  the  centre  of  the  field  in  the  direction  of  the 
opponents'  goal.  The  ball  b  then  caught  by  one  of  the  other 
side;  who  either  kicks  it  or  runs  with  it.  In  running  he  goes  on 
until  he  b  "  tackled,"  or  caught,  by  one  of  hb  opponents,  unless 
he  should  choose  to  "  pass  "  or  throw  it  to  another  of  fab  own 
side,  who,  provided  he  be  not  offside,  xnay  either  kick,  or  ran, 
or  pass  as  he  chooses.  The  ball  in  thb  way  b  kept  moving 
until  it  cross^  the  touch-line,  or  goal-line,  or  b  tackled.  If  the 
ball  crosses  the  touch-line  both  sides  line  up  at  riglit  an^tes 
to  the  point  where  it  crossed  the  Une,  and  the  ball  b  thrown  in 
straight  either  by  one  of  the  same  side  whose  player  carried 
the  ball  across  the  touch-line,  or,  if  the  ball  was  kicked  or  thrown 
out,  by  one  of  the  opposite  side.  If  the  ball  crosses  the  goaJ- 
line  either  a  try  b  gained,  as  explained  above,  or  if  the  defending 
side  touch  it  do?m  first,  the  other  side  retire  to  the  line  35  yds^ 
from  the  goal-line,  and  the  defending  side  kick  it  up  the  field. 
If  the  ball  b  tackled  the  pUyer  carrying  the  ball  gets  up  from 
the  ground  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  forwards  at  once  fonn 
the  scrummage  by  putting  down  their  heads  and  getting  ready 
to  shove  against  one  another.  They  shove  as  soon  as  the  ball 
b  put  down  between  the  two  front  rows.  In  the  scrummage 
the  •  object  -  b,  by  shoving  the  opponents  back  or  otherwise 
breaking  away  with  the  ball  in  front,  to  cany  the  ball  in  the 
direction  of  the  opponents'  goal-line  by  a  series  of  short  kicks 
in  which  the  players,  run  after  the  ball  as  fast  as  possible,  whSe 
their  opponents  lie  in  wait  to  get  the.  ball,  and  either  by  a  kidt 
or  other  device  stop  the  rush.  Instead,  however,  of  the  forwards 
breaking  away  with  the  ball,  sometimes  they  let  the  ball  come 
out  of  the  scrummage  to  their  half-backs,  who  either  kick  ex*  ran 
with  it,  or  pass  it  to  the  three-quarter-backs,  and  so  the  game 
proceeds  until  the  ball  bonce  more  ** dead ""— that  is,  brought 
to  a  standstill.  The  scrummage  appears  to  be  an  uninteresting 
manoeuvre,  and  a  strange  relic  of  bygone  times;  but  it  is  not 
merdy  a  manoeuvre  in  which  weight  and  strength  alone  tdl — 
it  also  needs  a  lot  of  dexterity  in  moving  the  bdl  with  the  feet, 
applying  the  weight  to  best  advantage,  and  also  in  outflanking 
the  opposing  side,  as  it  were — usually  termed  whcding — 
directing  all  the  force  to  one  side  Of  the  scrummage  and  thxis 
breaking  away.  As  a  rule  the  game  b  a  lively  one,  for  the  ];^yets 
ore  rarely  at  rest;  if  there  b  much  scrummaging  it  b  called 
a  slow  game,  but,  if  much  running  and  passing,  a  fast  or  on  open 
game.    The  spectator,  unless  be  be  an  expert,  prefers  the  open 
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game;  but  in  any  case  the  game  is  always  a  hard  and  exciting 
struggle^  frequently  with  the  balance  of  fortune  swaying  very 
rapidly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
DO  surprise  to  find  the  British  public  so  ardently  attached 
to  it,  (C.J.N.F.;  C  J.B.M.) 

3.  AssocuUion, — ^It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  English 
game  of  Association  football  is  the  outcome  of  the  game  of  foot- 
ball as  played  at  Cambridge  University  about  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century.  In  October  1863  a  committee,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  schools  of  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Marl- 
borough, Shrewsbury  and  Westminster,  drew  up  a  code  of  laws 
whith  settled  the  fundamental  prindple  of  the  "  Association  ** 
game,  as  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  the  game  which 
permitted  of  handling  and  carrying  the  balL  In  Association 
football  the  use  of  the  hands  or  arms,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  the  ball  or  impeding  or  holding  an  opponent,  is  absolutely 
prohibited,  "  dribbling  "  or  kicking  tLe  ball  with  the  feet,  and 
propelling  it  by  the  head  or  body,  are  the  methods  to  be  adopted. 
The  Cambridge  laws  specially  provided  for  "  kicking  "  the  balL 
Laws  13  and  14  provided  that  "  the  ball,  when  in  play,  may  be 
stopped  by  any  part  of  the  body,  but  may  not  be  held  or  hit  by 
the  hands,  arms  or  shoulders.  AH  charging  is  fair,  but  holding, 
pushing  with  the  hands,  tripping  up  and  shinning  are  forbidden." 

The  laws  of  Association  football  first  took  practical  shape 
as  the  outcome  of  a  meeting  held  on  the  26th  of  October  1863 
at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  London.  The  clubs  which  sent 
delegates  were  representative  of  all  dasses  of  football  then 
I^yed.  The  meeting  was  a  momentous  one,  for  not  only  was 
the  foundation  laid  of  the  Football  Association,  the  national 
association  which  has  since  then  controlled  the  game  in  England, 
but  as  the  outcome  of  the  differences  of  opinion  which  existed 
as  to  "  hacking  "  being  permissible  under  the  laws,  the  repre- 
sentatives who  favoured  the  inclusion  of  the  practice,  which  is 
now  so  roundly  condemned  in  both  the  Association  and  Rugby 
games,  withdrew  and  formed  the  Rugby  Union. 

The  Cambridge  laws  were  considered  by  the  committee  of  the 
Football  Association  at  their  meeting  on  the  34th  of  November 
1863.  They  took  the  view  that  those  laws  "  embraced  the  true 
principles  of  the  game  with  the  greatest  simplicity  ";  the  laws 
were  "  officially  "  passed  on  the  ist  of  December  1863,  and  the 
first  publication  was  made  in  BdTs  Lift  four  days  later.  These 
laws  have  from  time  to  time  been  modified,  but  the  principles 
as  laid  down  in  1863  have  been  adhered  to;  and  the  Association 
game  itsdf  has  altered  very  little  since  1880.  The  usual  dimen- 
siona  for  a  ground  are  120  yds.  long  by  80  yds.  wide,  and 
the  goals  are  8  yds.  in  width  with  a  cross-bar  from  post  to  post 
8  ft',  from  the  ground.  The  ball  is  about  14  oz.  in  weight,  and 
must  be  a  perfect  sphere  from  37  to  38  in.  in  circumference,  as 
dbtinguished  from  the  elliptical  or  egg-shaped  Rugby  balL  A 
rectangular  space  extending  to  18  yds.  in  front  of  the  goals, 
and  marked  with  lines  on  the  ground,  constitutes  the  "  penalty 
area  ";  within  which,  at  a  distance  of  X3  yds.  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  goal,  is  the  *'  penalty  kick  mark."  The  boundary  lines 
at  the  sides  of  the  field  arc  called  the  "  touch-lines  ";  those  at 
the  ends  (in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  goals)  being  the  "  goal- 
lines."  •  The  game  is  started  by  a  place  kick  from  the  centre  of 
the  field  of  play,  and  none  of  the  c^posite  side  is  allowed  to 
approach  within  xo  yds.  of  the  ball  when  it  is  kicked  off.  When 
the  ball  passes  xnrer  the  touch  line  it  has  to  be  thrown  in  by  one 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  can  be  returned  into  the  field  of  play 
in  any  direction.  If  it  passes  over  the  goal-line  at  any  time 
without  touching  one  of  the  defending  side,  it  has  to  be  kicked 
out  by  the  goalkeeper  or  one  of  the  backs  from  a  line  marked  in 
front  of  goal,  the  spot  selected  being  in  front  of  the  post  nearest 
the  point  where  the  ball  left  the  field  of  play.  But  should  it 
touch  one  of  the  defending  side  in  its  transit  over  the  goal-line 
the  attacking  side  has  the  privilege  of  a  free  kick  from  the  comer 
flag  (a  **  comer  kick  ").  This  is  often  a  great  advantage,  but  such 
free  kick  does  not  produce  a  goal  unless  the  ball  touches  one  of 
the  other  players  on  its  way  to  the  post  Ordinarily  a  goal  is 
scored  when  the  ball  goes  between  the  goal-posts  and  under  the 
crowbari  oot  being  thrown,  knocked  on  or  carried.    Tbe-reguU- 


tion  duration  of  a  game  is  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  ends  are 
changed  at  forty-five  minutes.  The  side  winning  the  toss  has 
the  choice  of  ends  or  kick-off,  and  the  on;  obtaining  the  majority 
of  goals  wins.  A  goal  cannot  be  scored  from  a  free  kick  except 
when  the  free  kick  has  been  allowed  by  the  referee  as  a  penalty 
for  certain  infringements  of  the  rules  by  the  opposite  side;  and 
if  such  infringement  take  place  within  the  penalty  area  on  the 
part  ofi  a  player  on  the  side  then  defending  the  goal,  and  in 
the  judgment  of  the  referee  be  intentional,  a  "  penalty  kick  " 
is  awarded  to  the  attacking  side.  The  penalty  kick  U  a  free 
kick  from  the  penalty  kick  mark,  all  the  players  of  the  defending 
side  being  excluded  from  the  penalty  area,  except  the  goal- 
keeper, who  is  confined  to  the  goal-line;  the  result,  therefore, 
being  an  almost  certain  goal 

A  pbyer  is  always  in  play  as  long  as  there  are  three  of  the 
<q>po6ite  side  between  him  and  the  opposite  goal  at  the  lime  the 
bail  is  kicked.  This  "  offside  "  rule  gives  much  trouble  to  the 
3roung  player,  though  why  it  should  do  so  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
The  rule  »  simple  if  the  words  in  italics  are  remembered.  The 
ball  must  not  be  carried,  knocked  or  wilfully  handled  under  any 
pretence  whatever,  save  by  the  goalkeeper,  who  is  allowed  to 
use  his  hands  in  defence  of  his  goal,  either  by  knocking  on  or 
throwing,  within  his  own  half  of  the  field  of  play.  Thus  far  he 
is  entitled  to  go  in  maintaining  his  goal,  but  if  he  carry  the  ball 
the  penalty  b  a  free  kick.  There  are  other  infringements  of  the 
rules  which  also  involve  the  penalty  of  a  free  kick,  among  them 
the  serious  offences  of  tripping,  hacking  and  jumping  at  a  player. 
Players  are  not  allowed  to  wear  nails  in  their  boots  (except  such 
as  have  their  heads  driven  in  flush  with  the  leather),  or  metal 
plates  or  gutta-percha,  and  any  player  discovered  infringing  this 
rule  is  liable  to  be  prohibited  from  taking  further  part  in  a 
match. 

In  the  early  'sixties  of  the  xgth  century  there  were  probably 
not  more  than  twenty-five  organized  dubs  playing  Association 
football  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  these  were  chiefly  confined 
in  the  south  of  England  to  the  universities  and  public  schools. 
But  whilst  the  game  was  bdng  established  in  the  south  it  was 
making  steady  progress  in  the  north,  particularly  in  Yorkshire, 
where  the  Sheffield  Club  had  been  formed  as  early  as  1854.  In 
1867  the  game  had  become  so  well  established  that  it  was  dedded 
to  play  an  inter-county  match.  The  match,  which  was  played 
"  in  the  wilds  of  Battersea  Park,"  terminated  in  a  draw,  ndther 
side -having  obtained  a  goal;  and  it  did  much  to  stimulate  the 
growing  p<^ularity  of  the  game.  During  the  season  1 870-1 871, 
only  three  years  later,  two  matches  of  an  international  character 
were  j^yed  between  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  in  membership 
with  the  Football  Association;  they  were  not,  however,  recognized 
as  "  international "  matches.  The  first  real  international  match, 
England  v.  Scotland,  was  played  on  the  30th  of  November  x87a 
at  Partick,  Glasgow;  the  fixst  international  match  between 
England  and  Wales  was  played  at  Kennington  Oval  in  1879; 
and  that  between  Enghind  and  Ireland  at  Belfast  in  1883.  In 
1896  amateur  international  matches  were  inaugurated  with 
Germany,  Austria  and  Bohemia;  and  games  are  now  annually 
played  with  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  (Germany, 
Holland,  Austria  and  other  continental  countries.  As  the  out- 
come of  the  international  relations  with  Scotland,  Wales  and 
Ireland,  an  International  Football  Association  Board  was  formed 
in  x883,  when  a  universal  code  of  laws  was  agreed  upon.  Two 
representatives  from  each  of  the  four  national  associations  con- 
stitute the  board,  whose  laws  are  accepted  and  observed  not 
only  by  the  dubs  and  players  of  the  United  Kingdom  but  in 
all  countries  where  the  Association  game  is  played.  At  a  meeting 
hdd  at  Paris  on  the  3ist  of  May  1904  the  "  International  Federa- 
tion of  Association  Football "  was  instituted.  It  consbts  of  the 
recognized  national  associations  in  the  respective  countries: 
and  its  objects  are  to  devdop  and  control  Aasociatk>n  inter- 
lutional  football.  The  countries  in  federation  are:  Austria, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  England,  Finland,  France,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Switseriand. 

The  small  number  of  dubs  taking  part  in  the  game  in  the  early 
days  becomes  of  interest  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
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the  game  in  the  aoth  century.  Association  football  has  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  national  sports  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  slowly  but  surely  taking  a  similar  position  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  is  making  progress  even  in  the  Far  East, 
Japan  being  one  of  its  latest  adherents.  In  the  season  of  1871- 
1872  the  Football  Association  inaugurated  its  popular  challenge 
cup  competition  which  is  now  competed  for  by  both  amateur  and 
professional  dubs.  In  the  first  yeat  fifteen  clubs  entered,  all  of 
which  were  from  the  south  of  England.  The  first  winners  of  the 
cup  were  the  Wanderers,  who  defeated  the  Royal  Engineers  in  the 
final  tie  by  one  goal  to  nothing.  For  the  first  ten  years  the 
competition  was  mostly  limited  to  the  southern  dubs,  but  in  the 
season  of  L88x-x88a  the  Blackburn  Rovers  were  only  defeated  ui 
the  final  tie  by  the  Old  Etonians  by  one  goal  to  nothing.  Pro- 
fessionalism was  tl^n  unknown  in  the  game,  and  comparativdy 
little  interest  was  taken  in  it  except  by  the  players  thcmsdves. 
In  the  following  season  of  1882-1883  the  cup  was  for  the  first  time 
taken  north  by  the  Blackburn  Olympic  Gub,  and  it  remained  in 
the  north  for  the  next  nineteen  years,  until  in  the  season  of  1900- 
XQOX  it  was  again  brought  south  by  the  Tottenham  Hotspur 
Club,  who  defeated  the  Sheffield  United  Qub  at  Bolton  by  three 
goals  to  one.  In  the  following  season  the  cup  was  again  taken 
north  by  the  Buxy  Club.  In  the  early  days  of  the  competition  a 
few  hundred  people  only  attended  the  final  tie,  which  for  many 
years  was  played  at  Kennington  Oval  in  London.  In  the  course 
of  time,  however,  the  interest  of  the  public  so  largely  inaeased 
that  it  became  necessary  to  seek  a  ground  of  gre<iter  capadty; 
accordingly  in  1893  the  final  was  played  at  Fallowfidd,  Man- 
chester, where  it  was  watched  by  forty  thousand  people;  in  1894 
it  was  played  at  Everton  and  in  1895  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  attendance  during  the  following  Un  years  averaged  80,000 
people.  The  record  attendance  was  in  the  season  of  i90»-i9ox, 
whoi  the  south  were  contesting  with  the  north,  the  spectators 
then  being  upwards  of  113,000.  In  the  season  of  1908-1909 
356  dubs  entered  the  competition;  in  1910-tt  the  number  had 
increased  to  404. 

The  great  devdopment  of  the  game  necessitated  many  changes 
in  the  system  of  controL  About  the  year  1880  (although  contrary 
to  the  rules)  a  practice  of  making  payment  to  players  crept  into 
the  game  in  the  north  of  En^and  and  slowly  developed.  After 
some  years  of  debate  as  to  tbe  best  method  of  dealing  with  this 
devdopment  the  Football  Association  dedded  in  1885  to  legalize 
and  control  the  payment  of  players.  The  rules  define  a  pro- 
fessional player  as  one  who  recdves  remuneration  of  any  sort 
above  his  necessary  hotel  and  travelling  expenses  actually  paid,  or 
is  registered  as  a  professional.  They  further  provide  that  training 
expenses  not  paid  by  the  players  themsdves  will  be  considered  as 
remuneration  beyond  necessary  travelling  and  hotd  expenses. 
Players  competing  for  any  money  prizes  in  football  contests  are 
also  considered  professionals. 

In  x888  the  Football  League,  a  combination  of  professional 
dubs  of  the  north  and  midlands  of  England,  was  formed;  and  a 
new  scheme  was  inaugurated  for  the  playing  of  matches  on  what 
is  known  as  the  "  League  "  prindple,  the  essential  advantage  of 
whidi  is  that  the  dubs  in  membership  of  a  league  agree  to  play 
with  each  other  "  home  and  home  "  matches  each  season,  and 
also  bind  themsdves  under  certain  penalties  to  play  their  best 
team  in  all  league  matches.  Six  years  later  the  Southern  League 
came  into  existence,  primarily  with  the  object  of  increasing  the* 
interest  In  the  game  in  the  south  and  west  of  England.  The 
Football  League  and  the  Southern  League  very  soon  had  thdr 
imitators,  and  in  1909  there  were  upwards  of  six  hundred  league 
competitions  playing  under  the  sanction  and  control  of  the  Foot- 
ball Assodation.  The  league  system  also  found  favour  in  Scotland, 
Wales  and  Ireland,  and  has  extended  to  most  of  the  colonies 
where  Association  football  is  played.  In  the  season  of  1 893-x 894 
the  Amateur  Cup  Competition,  restricted  to  amateur  dubs  in 
membership  with  the  Football  Assodation,  was  inaugurated. 
In  the  first  season  32  dubs  entered,  and  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  competition  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  ^e  season  of  1908- 
X909  there  were  229  entries. 

Tlie  Football  Assodation,  founded  in  x  863  with  its  eleven  dubs. 


had  in  1909  under  its  jurisdiction  upwards  of  xo,ooo  amateur 
dubs  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  amateur  players,  and  400 
professional  dubs  with  7000  professional  players.  It  has  also 
directly  affiliated  52  coUnty,  district  and  colonial  assodatlons, 
and  indirectly  in  membership  a  large  number  of  minor  assoda- 
tions  which  are  affiliated  through  the  county  and  district 
associations.  The  Army  Assodation  indudcs  316  army  dubs 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  together  with  dub«  formed  by  the 
various  battalions  in  India,  South  Africa,  Gibraltar  and  other 
army  stations;  and  the  Royal  Navy  Football  Association 
comprises  all  ships  afloat  having  Association  football  dubs. 

The  regulations  of  the  Football  Association,  which  is  the 
recognized  administrative  and  l^islativc  body  for  the  game  in 
England,  make  provision  for  the  sanction  and  control  of  leagues 
and  competitions;  and  its  rules,  regulations,  prind{Jes  and 
practices  very  largely  prevail  in  all  national  associations.  The 
king  is  the  patron,  and  the  coundl  consists  of  56  members,  a 
president,  6  vice-presidents,  a  treasurer,  xo  representatives 
elected  by  the  dubs  in  the  ten  divisions  into  which  the  country  is 
subdivided,  together  with  representatives  of  the  army,  the  na\7 
and  of  county  associations  in  England  which  have  upwards  of 
50  dubs  in  membership,  each  representative  bdng  directly 
appointed  by  his  association.  In  1905  the  Football  Assodation 
became  incoiporated  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  word  "  Limited  "  appears  in  its  title.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  trading  body;  the  shareholders  are  not  entitled 
to  any  dividend,  bonus  or  profit,  nor  may  the  memUxs  of  the 
council,  who  are  the  directors,  receive  any  payment  for  their 
services.  The  Scottish  Football  Association  is  also  an  incorpor- 
ated body  with  similar  powers.  Many  of  tUb  leading  dubs  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  also  become  incorporated,  but  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Football  Association  they  may  not  pay  a  larger 
dividend  to  their' shareholders  than  5%,  nor  may  any  of  the 
directors  receive  payment  for  their  services. 

The  whole  policy  of  legislation  in  Assodation  football  of  late 
years  has  been  naturally  to  make  the  game  faster  by  bringing 
every  one  into  full  play.  The  great  aim  accordingly  has  been 
to  encourage  combination  and  to  discourage  purdy  individual 
efforts.  In  the  early  days,  though  there  was  a  cerudn  amount  of 
cohesion,  a  player  had  to  rely  mainly  on  himself.  Even  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  'seventies  dribbling  was  looked  upon  as  the  great 
desideratum;  it  was  the  essential  for  a  forward,  just  as  long  kicks 
were  the  main  object  of  a  back.  The  devdopment  of  the  game 
was  of  course  bound  to  change  all  thaL  Tlie  introduction  of 
passing,  long  or  short,  but  long  in  particular,  placed  the  dribbler 
pure  and  simple  at  a  discount,  and  necessitated  methods  with 
which  he  was  mostly  imacquainted.  Combined  play  gradually 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  keynote  to  success.  Instead  of  one  full 
back,  as  was  originally  the  case,  and  one  half-back,  the  defence 
gradually  devdoped  by  the  addition  first  of  a  second  half,  then  of 
a  second  full  back,  and  still  Uter  of  a  third  half-back,  until  it  came 
to  show,  in  addition  to  the  goalkeeper  of  course,  two  full  backs 
and  three  half-backs.  The  eight  forwards  who  used  to  constitute 
the  attack  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Assodation  havo  been 
reduced  by  degrees,  as  the  sdence  of  the  game  became  uiulecstood, 
until  they  now  number  only  five.  The  dSect  of  the  transition  has 
been  to  put  the  attack  and  defence  on  a  more  equal  footing,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  to  make  the  game  more  open  and 
thereby  generally  more  interesting  and  attractive.  Assodation 
football  is  indeed,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  spectator,  a  much 
brighter  game  than  it  was  in  its  infancy,  the  result  of  the  new 
methods  bringing  every  one  of  the  eleven  players  into  fiiU  rdi«f 
throughtout  the  game.  The  players  who,  as  a  rule,  make  or  mar 
the  success  of  a  side  in  modem  football  are  the  centre  forward 
and  the  centre  half-back.  They  are  the  pivot  on  which  the 
attack  and  the  defence  respeaivdy  turn.  Instead  of  dose 
dribbling  and  following  up,  the  new  formation  makes  for  accuracy 
of  passing  among  the  forwards,  with  intelligent  support  from  the 
half-backs.  The  net  result  is  practically  the  effective  combina- 
tion of  the  whole  side.  To  do  his  part  as  it  ought  to  be  doike 
every  member  of  an  eleven  must  work  in  harmony  with  the  rest, 
and  on  a  definite  system,  in  all  cases  subordinating  his  own 
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methods  and  penoaal  interests  to  promote  the  general  ivell-being 
of  the  side.  (C.  W.  A.;  F.  J.  W.) 

The  literature  ol  BiitUh  football  Is  very  extenove,  but  the  1  oUowinff 
works  are  among  the  best:  Football  m  the  '*  Badminton  Library 
(London,  XQOd),  where  the  different  rames  played  at  Eton,  Harrow, 
Rugby,  Winchester  and  other  public  schools  are  thoroushly  de- 
scribed; Rev.  F.  Marshall,  Football;  Ike  Rugby  Camt  UxHidon, 
Casselb);    J.  E.  Vinoent.  Football;  its  History  for  Five  Centuries 

i London.  1885):  C~J.  B.  Marriott  and  C.  W.  Alcock,  FoolbaU 
"Oval  Series^');  *' FootbaXl^'m  tht  Encyclopaedia  of  SPort;  The 
lugby  Football  union  Handbook,  Richardson,  Giecnwicn,  Official 
Anniul;  and  The  FoolbaU  Annmalt  Merritt  and  Hatcher  (Anodation 
Game),  Loodon. 

United  States j-^n  America  the  game  of  football  has  been 
elaborated  far  more  than  elsewhere,  and  involves  more  complica- 
tions than  in  England.  From  colonial  times  untfl  1871  a  kind  of 
football  generally  resembling  the  English  Association  game  was 
played  on  the  village  greens  and  by  the  students  of  colleges  and 
academiq.  There  was  no  nmning  with  the 
ball,  but  dribbling,  called  *' babying,"  was 
common.  In  1871  a  code  of  rules  was  drawn 
up,  but  they  were  unsatisfactory  and  not  in- 
variably  observed.  "  Batting  the  ball/'  ix, 
striking  the  ball  forward  with  the  fists,  was 
allowed.  There  were  two  backs,  sixteen 
rushers  or  forwards,  and  two  rovers  or  "  pea- 
nutteis,"  who  lurked  near  the  opponents'  goaL 
During  this  period  the  first  international  foot- 
ball game  was  played  at  Yale  between  the 
coUege  team  and  one  made  up  of  old  Etonians, 
the  rules  being  a  compromise  between  the 
American  and  the  English. 

English  Rugby,  introduced  from  Canada, 
was  &rst  played  at  Harvard  University,  and 
in  1875  a  match  under  a  compromise  set  of 
rules,  taken  partly  from  the  Rugby  Union  and 


latitudinal  lines  only  and  was  therefore  popularly  called  the 
"gridiron";  subsequently  it  was  called  the  "checkerboard." 
The  end  lines  aro  called  "  goal-lines,"  the  side  "  touch-lines." 
Ihe  two  lines  25  yds.  from  each  goal-line,  and  the  middle  line,  or 
55  yard-line,  are  made  broader  than  the  rest.  In  the  middle  of 
each  goal-line  is  a  goal,  consisting  of  two  uprights  exceeding  20  ft. 
in  length,  set  18  ft.  6  in.  apart  with  a  crossbar  xo  ft.  from  the 
ground.  Tlie  ball  is  in  shape  and  material  of  the  English  Rugby 
type. 

A  match  game  consists  of  two  periods  {hahes)  of  thirty-five 
minutes  with  an  interval  of  fifteen  minutes.  Practice  games 
usually  have  shorter  halves.  There  are  four  officials:  the  umpire^ 
whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  pla3rers  and  dedde 
regarding  fouls;  the  f^eree,  who  decides  questions  r^arding  the 
progress  of  the.  ball  and  of  pUiy;  the  fidd  judge  who  assists 
the  referee  and  keeps  the  time;  and  the  linesman,  who  (with  two 
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Diagram  op  Field 


played  Harvard  under  these.    Later,  several  5  yds.  from  the.  point  where  the  snapper-back  put  the  ball  in  play,  and  furthennorc, 
other  coUeges  adopted  these  English  rules,  that*/®]^*:^  J!?^!^5fy^.T^^*^^^ 


Absence  of  tradition  necessitated 
of  these  laws,  and  a  convention 
was  assembled.    Thenceforward 


.  for  convenience  in 

_  three  downs,  aiKl  also 

annual  con-  at  intervals  of  5  yds.  with  white  Tines  parallel  to  the  side  lines,  in  order  to  assist  the 
ime  to  time  referee  in  determining  whether  the  quarter-back  runs  according  to  rule,  or  whether, 


ventions  were  held,  which  from  time  to  Ume  reieree  m  GetemuninK  wn«ii«  mc  Mu«ii.n-u«,^  .ux»  <».w.«<...b  *y\"^\Y\  -"v,.«v^ 
filtered  and  amolified  the  rules.  A  college  in  case  of  a  forward  pass,  such  pass  is  legally  made.  Thus  the  football  field  is  changed 
aiierea  ana  ampnnea  ine  rujes.  a  couege  .  ^^  mdiron  as  in  1902,  to  what  now  resembles  a  checkerboard,  and  the  above 
assoaauon  was  formed,  and  the  game  grew  in  diagram  shows  exactly  how  the  field  should  be  marked.  As  the  width  of  the  field 
popularity.  Public  criticism  of  the  roughness  does  not  divide  evenly  into  5  vd.  spaces,  it  is  wise  to  run  the  first  line  through  the 
shown  in  the  play  eariy  threatened  its  exist-  middle  point  of  the  field  and  then  to  mark  off  the  5  yds.  on  each  stde  from  that  middle 
ence-  indeed  at  one  time  the  university  «««•  In  order  to  save  Ubour,  it  may  be  sufficu^nt  to  omit  the  fuU  com 
cncc,  inacea  at  one  ume  inc  umvcreiiy  ,j,„  j^^^ii^,  ^^^^^  3,  th^  object  of  these  hncs  is  accomplished  if  their  points  of  intcr- 
authonUes    compelled    ilarvara    to    at>stain  g^go^  ^th  the  transverse  lines  arc  distinctly  marked,  for  instance,  by  alinea  foot  long. 

from  the  annual  game  with  Yale. — Changes  .     ,        v         .      .      .. 

~    assistants,  one  representing  each  eleven)  marks  the  distance 

gained  or  lost  in  each  play. 

In  scoring,  a  "  touchdown  "  (the  English  Rugby  "try")  counts 

5  points,  a  goal  from  a  touchdown  6  (or  one  added  to  the  s  for  the 

touchdown),  a  "  goal  from  the  field,"  whether  from  placement  or 

drop-kick,  4,  and  a  "  safety  "  (the  English  Rugby  "  touchdown  ") 

3.  Mutatis  mutandis,  these  are  made  as  in  English  Rugby. 

American  Rugby  differs  from  the  English  game,  because  in  the 

scrimmage  the  men  are  lined  up  opposite  each  other,  and,  although 

separated  by  the  length  of  the  ball,  are  engaged  in  a  constant 

man-to-man  contest,  and  also  in  that  a  system  of  "  interference  " 

is  allowed.    Furthermore,  a  player  in  the  American  game  is  put 

"  on  side  "  when  a  kicked  ball  strikes  the  ground;  and  forward 

passing,  i.e.  throwing  the  ball  toward  the  opponents'  goal,  is 

permissible  tmdcr  certain  restrictions.     The  costume  usually 

consists  of  a  dosc-fitting  jersey  with  shoulders  and  elbows  padded 

and  reinforced  with  leather;  short  trousers  with  padded  thighs 

and  knees,  heavy  stockings  and  shoes  with  leather  cleats.   In  the 

early  period  of  the  game  caps  wert  worn,  but,  as  they  were 

impossible  to  keep  on,  they  were  discarded  in  favour  of  the 

wearing  of  long  hair,  and  the  "  chrysanthemum  head  "  became 

the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  football  player.    This,  however. 


in  the  rules  were  introduced,  and  the  game  has  been  characterized 
by  less  roughness  and  by  increased  skill.  It  has  become  the 
most  popular  autumn  game  in  the  United  States,  the  principal 
university  matches  often  attxacting  crowds  of  35,000  and  even 
40,000  spectators.  The  association  subsequently  disbanded,  but 
a  Rules  Committee,  invited  by  the  University  Athletic  Club  of 
New  York,  made  the  necessary  changes  in  the  rules  from  time 
to  time,  and  these  have  been  accepted  by  the  country  at  large. 
In  the  West  associations  were  formed;  but  the  game  in  the  East 
is  played  principally,  under  separate  agreements  between  the 
contesting  universities,  all  using,  however,  one  code  of  rules. 
Later  this  Rules  Committee  amalgamated  with  a  new  com- 
mittee of  wider  representation.  Amateur  athletic  clubs  as 
well  as  public  and  private  schools  have  ahso  taken  up  the 
game.  The  American  football  season  lasts  from  the  middle 
of  September  to  the  first  of  December  only,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  American  winter.  Professional  football  is  not 
played  in  America. 

The  American  Rugby  game  is  played  by  teams  of  eleven  men 
on  a  field  of  330  ft.  long  and  x6o  ft.  wide,  divided  by  chalk  lines 
into  squares  with  sides  5  yds.  long,  leaving  it  strip  5  ft.  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  field.    Until  1903  the  field  was  divided  by 
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proved  an  inadequate  protection,  and  some  playen  now  wear  a 
"  head  harness  "  of  soft  padded  leather.  Substitutes  are  allowed 
in  the  places  of  injured  players. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  identical  with  that  of  English  Rugby, 
and  the  rules  in  regard  to  fair  catches,  punting,  drop-kicking, 
place-kicking,  goal-kicking,  passing  and  gentlemanly  conduct  are 
practically  the  same,  except  that;  on  a  free  kick  after  a  fair 
catch,  the  opposing  players  in  the  American  game  may  not  come 
up  to  the  mark  but  must  keep  xo  yds.  in  front  of  iL  In  the 
American  game  there  is  no  scrummage  in  the  English  sense,  nor 
is  the  ball  thrown  in  at  right  angles  after  going  into  touch.  The 
clement  of  chance  in  both  these  methods  of  (day  was  done  away 
with  by  the  enunciation  of  the  princii^  of  the  "  possession  of  the 
balL"  In  America,  when  the  ball  has  gone  out  of  bounds  or  a 
runner  has  been  tackled  and  held  and  the  ball  downed,  the  ball  is 
also  put  into  play  by  an  evolution  called  a  scrimmage,  usually 
called  "  line-up,"  wMch  beyond  the  name  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  En^ish  scrummage.  The  ball,  at  every  moment  of  the 
game,  belongs  theoretically  either  to  one  side  or  to  the  other. 
It  may  be  lost  by  a  fumble,  or  by  the  side  in  possession  not  being 
able  to  make  the  required  distance  of  xo  yds.  in  three  successive 
attempts  or  by  a  volimtary  kick.  In  the  line-up  the  seven  line- 
men (t.«.  forwards)  face  each  other  on  a  line  paiiJlel  to  the  goal- 
lines  on  the  vpoi  where  it  was  ordered  down  by  the  referee.  The 
ball  is  placed  on  the  ground  by  the  centre-rush,  also  caDed  the 
snapper-back,  who,  upon  the  ugnal  being  given  by  his  quarter- 
back, "  snaps  back  "  the  ball  to  this  player,  or  to  the  ftdl-back, 
by  a  quick  movement  of  the  hand  or  foot.  The  moment  the  ball  is 
snapped-backitisinplay.  In  every  scrimmage  it  is  a  foul  for  the 
side  having  the  ball  (attacking  side)  to  obstruct  an  opponent 
except  with  the  body  (no  use  may  be  made  of  hands  or  arms); 
or  for  the  defending  side  to  interfere  with  the  snap-back.  The 
defenders  may  use  their  hands  and  arms  only  to  get  their 
opponents  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  get  at  the  man  with  the  bidL 
Each  member  of  the  attacking  side  endeavours,  of  course,  to 
prevent  his  opponents  from  breaking  through  and  interfering 
with  the  quarter-back,  who  requites  this  protection  from  his  line 
in  order  to  have  time  to  pass  the  ball  to  one  of  the  backs,  whom  he 
has  notified  by  a  signal  to  be  ready.  In  the  Unit^  States  a 
I^yer  may  be  obstructed  by  an  off-side  opponent  so  long  as  hands 
and  arms  are  not  Used.  In  the  line-up  this  is  called  "blodcing-off" 
and  "  interference  "  when  done  to  protect  a  friend  running  with 
the  ball.  Interference  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
American  footbalL  Astsoon  as  the  ball  is  passed  to  one  of  the 
half-backs  for  a  run,  for  example,  round  one  end  of  the  line,  his 
interference  must  form  immediately.  This  means  that  one  or 
more  of  his  fellows  must  accompany  and  shield  him  as  Jie  runs, 
blocking  off  any  opponent  who  trys  to  tackle  him.  The  first 
duty  of  the  defence  against  a  hostile  run  is  therefore  to  break  up 
the  interference,  «>.  put  these  defenders  out  of  the  play^  so  that 
the  runner  may  be  reached  and  tackled. 

The  game  begins  by  the  captains  tossing  for  choice  of  kick-off 
or  goaL  If  the  winner  of  the  toss  chooses  the  goal,  on  account 
of  the  direction  of  wind,  the  loser  must  kick  off  and  send  the 
ball  at  least  xo  yds.  into  the  opponents'  territory  from  a^  place- 
kick  from  the  55  yds.  line.  The  two  ends  of  the  kiddng  side, 
who  are  usually  fast  runners,  get  down  the  field  after  the  ball 
as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  man  who  catches 
the  kick-off  from  running  back  with  the  balL  When  the  kick-off 
is  caught,  the  catcher  with  the  aid  of  interference  runs  it  back 
as  far  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  tackled  and  held  by  his 
opponents  the  ball  is  down  and  a  line-up  takes  place,  the  ball 
being  in  the  possession  of  the  catcher's  side,  which  now  attacks. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  so-called  "  block  game,"  once  prevalent, 
in  which  neither  side  made  any  appreciable  progresi*,  the  rules 
provide  that  the  side  in  possession  of  the  ball  must  make  ct 
least  10  yds,  in  three  successite  attempts,  or,  failing  to  do  so, 
must  surrender  the  ball  to  the  enemy,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  lose 
the  ball  on  downs."  This  is  infrequent  in  actual  play,  because 
if,  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  or  partly  successful,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  chances  of  completing  the  obligatory  lo-yd. 
gain  on  the  remainii^  attempt  are  unfavourable,  a  forward 


pass  or  a  kick  Is  resorted  to,  rather  than  risk  losing  the  ball  on 
the  spot.  The  kick,  although  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  ball, 
nevertheless  gives  it  to  the  enemy  much  nearer  his  goaL  Milien 
the  wind  is  strong  the  side  favoured  by  it  usually  kicks  often, 
as  the  other  side,  not  being  able  to  kick  back  on  equal  terms, 
is  forced  to  play  a  rushing  game,  which  is  always  exhausting. 
Again,  the  kicking  game  is  often  resorted  to  by  the  side  that  has 
the  lead  in  the  score,  in  order  to  save  its  men  and  yet  retain  the 
advantage.  The  only  remaining  way  to  advance  the  ball  is  on 
a  free-kick  after  a  fair  catch,  as  in  the  English  game.  The  free 
kick  may  be  either  a  punt,  a  drop-kick  or  a  kick  from  placement. 
Whenever  the  ball  goes  over  the  side  line  into*  touch  it  is  brought 
back  to  the  point  where  it  crossed  the  line  by  the  man  who 
carried  it  over,  or,  if  kicked  or  knocked  over,  by  a  man  of  the 
side  which  did  not  kick  it  out,  and  there  put  in  play  in  one  of 
two  ways.  Either  it  may  be  touched  to  the  ground  axKl  then 
kicked  at  least  xo  yds.  towards  the  opponents'  gjoaXy  or  it  may  be 
taken  into  the  field  at  right  angles  to  the  line  a  distance  not 
less  than  5  yds.  nor  more  than  15,  and  there  put  down  for  a 
line-up,  the  player  who  takes  it  in  first  declaring  how  far  he  will 
go,  so  that  the  opposing  team  may  not  be  caught  napping. 

Of  the  seven  men  in  the  line,  the  centre  is  chosen  for  bb 
weight  and  ability  to  handle  the  ball  cleanly  in  snapping  back. 
He  must  also,  in  case  the  fuU-biick  is  to  make  the  next  play, 
be  able  to  throw  the  ball  from  between  his  legs  accurately  into 
the  full-back's  hands,  thus  saving  the  time  that  would  be  wasted 
if  the  quarter-back  were  used  as  an  intermediary.  The  two 
**  guards,"  who  must  also  be  heavy  men,  form  with  the  centre 
the  bulk  of  the  Une,  protecting  the  backs  in  offence,  and  in  de- 
fence blocking  the  enemy.  The  two  "  tackles  "  must  be  heavy 
yet  active  and  aggressive  men,  as  they  must  not  only  help  ihe 
centre  and  guards  in  repelling  assaults  on  the  middle  of  the  line, 
but  also  assist  the  ends  in  stopping  runs  round  the  line  as  well 
as  those  between  tackle  and  end,  a  favourite  point  of  attack. 
The  "  ends  "  are  chosen  for  their  activity,  sure  tackling,  fast 
running  and  ability  to  follow  up  the  ball  after  a  kick.  Of  the 
four  players  behind  the  line,  the  full-back  must  be  a  sure 
catcher  and  tackier  and  a  fast  runner.  The  two  half-backs 
must  also  be  fast  runners  and  good  dodgers.  One  of  them  is 
often  chosen  for  his  ability  to  gain  ground  by  "  bucking  the  line," 
«.e.  plunging  through  the  opposing  team's  line.  He  must  thefc^ 
fore  be  over  the  average  weight,  while  the  other  half-back  is  called 
upon  to  gain  by  running  round  the  opposing  ends.  The  quarter- 
back is  the  commanding  general  and  therefore  the  most  important 
member  of  his  side,  as  with  him  lies  the  choice  of  plays  to  be 
made  when  on  the  attack.  Courage,  coolness,  prompiness  in 
decision  and  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  plays  are  the  qualities 
absolutely  required  for  this  position.  As  soon  as  his  »de  obtains 
the  ball,  the  quarter-back  shouts  out  a  signal,  consisting  of  a 
scries  of  numbers  or  letters,  or  both,  which  denotes  a  certain 
play  that  is  to  be  carried  through  the  moment  the  ball  is  snapped 
back.  A  good  quarter-back  thinks  rapidly  and  shouts  his  signal 
for  the  next  play  as  soon  as  a  down  has  been  called  and  while 
the  scrimmage  is  forming,  so  that  the  plays  are  run  off  nfNdly 
and  the  enemy  is  given  as  little  time  as  possible  to  concentrate. 
The  signals,  which  are  secret  and  often*  changed  to  guard  them 
from  being  solved  by  the  enemy,  are  formed  by  designating 
every  position  and  every  space  in  the  line,  as  well  as  kicks  and 
other  open  plays,  by  a  number  or  letter.  Some  signals  are  called 
sequence-signals,  and  indicate  a  prearranged  series  of  plays  ivt 
use  in  certain  emergencies.  Every  manonivre  of  the  attacking 
side  is  carried  out  by  every  member  of  the  team,  the  ideal  being 
''  every  man  in  every  play  every  time."  As  soon  as  a  signal  is 
given  each  man  should  know  whal  part  of  the  ensuing  move  will 
fall  to  him,  in  carrying  the  ball,  interfering  for  the  runner,  or  get- 
ting down  the  field  under  a  punt.  Every  team  has  its  own  code. 

About  X890  the  system  of  interference  led  io  momentum  and 
mass  plays  (wedge-formations,  tandems,  &c.),  tje.lo  the  grouping 
of  bodies  of  men  behind  the  line,  and  starting  them  before  the 
ball  was  snapped  back,  so  that  they  struck  the  line  with  an 
acquired  momentum  that  was  extremely  severe,  particularly 
when  met  b>  men  equally  determined.    These  plays  caused 
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frequent  injuries  and  led  to  legislation  against  them,  the  most 
important  law  providing  for  a  limitation  tQ  the  number  of  men 
who  could  be  dropped  back  of  the  line,  and  practically  keeping 
seven  men  drawn  up  in  the  line. 

Penalties  are  of  three  kinds:  (i)  forfeiture  of  the  game,  for 
refusing  to  play  when  directed  to  do  so  by  the  referee,  and  for 
repeated  fouls  made  with  the  intention  of  delaying  the  game; 
(2)  disqualification  of  players  for  unnecessary  roughness  or 
ungentlemanly  conduct;  and  (3)  for  infringement  of  rules,  for 
which  certain  distances  are  taken  away  from  the  previous 
gains  of  the  side  making  the  fouls. 

The  game  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  scrimmages  inter- 
spersed with  runs  and  kicks.  .  The  systematized  development 
of  plays  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  quarter  an  infinite  variety 
of  attack,  which  he  seeks  to  direct  at  the  opposing  line  with 
bewildering  rapidity  and  dash.  •  During  the  preliminary  games 
of  the  season  "  straight  football  *'  is  generally  played;  that  is, 
intricate  attacks  are  avoided  and  kicks  and  simple  plunges 
into  the  line  are  mainly  relied  upon.  . "  Trick  plays,"  which 
comprise  all  manoeuvres  of  an  intricate  nature,  are  reserved 
for  later  and  more  important  matches.  Among  these  b  the 
"  fake  (false)  kick,"  in  which  the  full-back  takes  position  as  if 
to  receive  the  ball  for  a  kick,  but  the  ball  is  passed  to  a  different 
player  for  a  run.  Another  play  of  this  kind  is  the  "  wing-shift," 
in  which  some  or  all  of  the  pbyers  on  one  side  of  centre  suddenly 
change  to  the  other  side,  thus  forming  a  mass  and  throwing  the 
opponents'  line  out  of  balance.  ■  To  this  category  belong  also 
**  double  passes,"  "  false  passes,"  "  delayed  passes,'^  "  delayed 
runs  "  and  "  criss-crosses." 

Training  for  football  in  America  resembles  that  for  other 
sports  in  regard  to  food  and  hygiene.  ■  The  coaching  systems 
at  the  universiUes  differ,  but  there  is  generally  a  head  coach, 
who  is  assisted  by  graduates,  each  of  whom  pays  espedal 
attention  to  one  set  of  men,  one  to  the  men  in  the  centre  of  the 
line,  one  to  the  backs,  another  to  the  ends,  &c  .  Candidates  for 
the  teams  are  put  through  a  severe  course  of  practice  in  catching 
punts  and  hard-thrown  passes,  in  quick  starts,  falling  on  the 
ball,  tackling  a  mechanical  dummy,  in  blocking,  breaking  through 
the  line,  and  all  kinds  of  kicking,  although  in  matches  the  kicking 
is  generally  left  to  one  or  two  men  who  have  shown  themselves 
particularly  expert.  Every  player  is  taught  to  dive  for  the 
ball  whenever  he  sees  it  on  the  ground,  as  possession  is  of 
cardinal  importance  in  American  football,  and  dribbling  for  thij 
reason  is  unknown.  When  running  with  the  ball  the  player  is 
taught  to  take  short  steps,  to  follow  his  interference,  that  is,  not 
isobte  himself  from  his  defenders,  and  neither  to  slow  up  nor 
shut  his  eyes  when  striking  the  opposing  line.  Tackling  well 
below  the  waist  is  taught,  but  it  is  a  foul  to  tackle  below  the  knee. 
The  general  rule  for  defensive  work  of  all  kinds  is  "  play  low." 

See  Walter  Camp,  Hov  to  thy  Football,  and  the  Official  Football 
Guide  (annual),  both  in  Spalding's  Athletic  Library;  his  Book  of 
College  Sports  (New  York,  1893),  his  American  Football  (New  York, 
1894),  and  his  Football  (Boston,  1896)— the  last  in  co-operation  with 
L.  F.  Dcland;  R.  H.  Barbour.  Tlie  Book  of  School  and  CoUege  Sports 
(New  York,  1904);  W.  H.  Lewis,  Primer  of  College  Football  (Boston, 
1896).  (E.  B.;  W.  Ca.) 

FOOTS,  ANDREW  HITLL  (i  806-1 863),  American  admiral,  was 
bom  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  X2th  of  September  1806, 
his  father,  Samuel  Augustus  Foote  (i78o-i846),beingaprominent 
lawyer  and  Whig  politician,  who  as  U.S.  senator  moved  in  1829 
**  Foote's  resolutions  "  on  public  lands, -in  the  discussion  of  which 
Daniel  Webster  made  his  "  reply*to  Hayne." .  He  entered  the 
U.S.  navy  in  1822,  and  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  1830. 
After  cruising  round  the  world  (1837-1840)  in  the  "  John  Adams," 
be  was  assigned  to  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Asylum,  and  later 
(1846-184S)  to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  In  1849  he  was  made 
commander  of  the  '*  Perry,"  and  engaged  for  two  years  in  sup> 
pressing  the  slave  trade  on  the  African  coast.  In  1856,  as 
commander  of  the  "  Portsmo\ith,"  he  served  on  the  East  Indik 
station,  under  Com.  James  Armstrong,  and  he  captured  the 
Barrier  Forts  near  Canton.  From  October  1858  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 


becoming  a  full  captain  in  1861.  In  August  x86x  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  "  of  the  naval  operations  upon  the  Western 
waters."  His  exploit  in  capturing  Fort  Henry  (on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  river)  from  the  Confederates,  on  the  6th 
of  February  1862,  without  the  co-operation  of  General  Grant's 
land  forces,  who  had  not  arrived  in  time,  was  a  brilliant  success; 
but  their  combined  attack  on  Fort  Donelson  (x  2  m.  off,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cumberland  river),  whither  most  of  the  Fort  Henry 
garrison  had  escaped,  resulted,  before  its  surrender  (Feb.  16), 
in  heavy  losses  to  Foote's  gunboats,  Foote  himself  being  severely 
wounded.  In  March-April  he  co-operated  in  the  capture  oC 
New  Madrid  (q.v.)  and  Island  No.  xo.  In  June  he  retired  from 
his  command  and  in  July  was  promoted  rear-admiral,  and 
became  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  llecruiting.  On 
the  26th  of  June  1863  he  died  at  New  York. 

See  the  life  (1874)  by  Professor  James  Mason  Hoppin  (1820-1906). 

FOOTS.  MARY  HALLOCR  (X847-  )>  American  author  and 
illustrator,  was  bom  in  Milton,  New  York,. on  the  19th  of 
November  1847,  of  English  Quaker  ancestry.  She  was  educated 
at  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Female  Collegiate  Seminary  and  at 
the  Cooper  Institute  School  of  Design  for  women,  in  New  York. 
In  1876  she  married  Arthur  De  Wint  Foote,  a  mining  engineer^ 
and  subsequently  lived  in  the  mining  regions  of  California, 
Idaho,  Colorado  and  Mexico.  She  is  best  known  for  her  stories, 
in  which,  as  in  her  drawings,  she  portrays  vividly  the  rough 
picturesque  life,  especially  the  mining  life,  of  the  West.  Some 
of  her  best  drawings  appear  in  her  own  books.  Among  her 
publications  are  The  Led-Horse  Claim  (1883),  John  Bodemn*s 
Testimony  (1886),  The  Chosen  Valley  (1892),  Caur  d'Alene 
(X894);  The  Prodigal  (1900),  a  novelette;  The  Desert  and  the 
Sown  (1902);  and  several  collections  of  short  stories,  including 
A  Touch  of  Sun  and  other  Stories  (1903). 

FOOTS,  SAMUEL  (x 720-1 777),  English  dramatist  and  actor, 
was  baptized  at  Truro  on  the  37th  of  January  1^20.  Of  his 
attachment  to  his  native  Cornwall  he  gives  no  better  proofs 
as  an  author  than  by  making  the  country  tx)oby  Timothy  (in 
The  Knights)  sound  the  praises  of  that  county  and  of  its  manly 
pastimes;  but  towards  his  family  he  showed  a  loyal  and  enduring 
affection.  His  father  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  position. 
His  mother,  Eleanor  Goodere,  whom  hp  is  said  in  person  as 
well  as  in  disposition  to  have  strongly  resembled,  he  liberally 
supported  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  and  after  her  death 
indignantly  vindicated  her  character  from  the  imputations 
recklessly  cast  upon  it  by  the  revengeful  spite  of  the  duchess 
of  Kingston.  '  About  the  time  when  Foote  came  of  age,  he 
inherited  his  first  fortune  throu^  the  murder  of  his  uncle.  Sir 
John  Dinely  Goodere,  Bart.,  by  his  brother.  Captain  Samud 
Goodere.  .  Foote  was  educated  at  the  collegiate  school  at 
Worcester,  and  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  distinguishing 
himself  in  both  places  by  mimicry  and  audacious  pleasantries 
of  all  kinds,  and,  although  he  left  Oxford  without  taking  his 
degree,  acquiring  a  classical  training  which  afterwards  enabled 
him  neatly  to  turn  a  classical  quotation  or  allusion,  and  helped 
to  give  to  his  prose  style  a  certain  fluency  and  elegance. 

Foote  was  "  designed  "  for  the  law,  but  certainly  not  by 
nature.  In  his  chambers  at  the  Temple,  and  in  the  Grecian 
Coffee-house  hard  by,  he  learned  to  know  something  of  lawyers 
if  not  of  law,  and  was  afterwards  able  to  jest  at  the  jargon  and 
to  mimic  the  mannerisms  of  the  bar,  and  to  satirize  the  Latitats 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  profession  with  particular  success. 
The  famous  argument  in  Hobson  v.  Nobson,  in  The  Lame  Lovers, 
is  almost  as  good  of  its  kind  as  that  in  Bardell  v.  Pickwick. 
But  a  stronger  attraction  drew  him  to  the  Bedford  Coffee-hpuse 
in  Covent  Garden,  and  to  the  theatrical  world  of  which  it  was 
the  social  centre.  After  he  had  run  through  two  fortunes  (the 
second  of  which  he  appears  to  have  inherited  at  his  father's 
death),  and  had  then  passed  through  severe  straits,  he  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  actual  stage  in  1744.  It  is  said  that 
he  had  married  a  young  lady  in  WorcestenJiire;  but  the  traces 
of  his  wife  (he  affirmed  himself  that  he  was  married  to  his  washer- 
woman) are  mysterious,  and  probably  apocryphal. 

Foote's  first  appearance  as  an  actor  was  made  little  more  than 
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two  yeais  after  that  of  Garrick,  as  to  wliose  merits  the  critics, 
including  Foote  himself,  were  now  fiercely  at  war.  His  own 
first  venture,  as  Othello,  was  a  failure;  and  though  he  was 
fairly  successful  in  genteel  comedy  parts,  and  was,  after  a  favour- 
able reception  at  Dublin,  enrolled  as  one  of  the  regular  company 
at  Drury  Lane  in  the  winter  of  1745-1 746,  he  had  not  as  yet 
made  any  palpable  hit.  Finding  that  his  talent  lay  neither  in 
tragedy  nor  in  genteel  comedy,  he  had  begun  to  wonder  "  where 
the  devil  it  did  lie/'  when  his  successful  performance  of  the  part 
of  Bayes  in  The  Rehearsal  at  last  suggested  to  him  the  true 
outlet  for  his  extraordinary  gift  of  mimicry.  Following  the 
example  of  Garrick,  he  had  introduced  into  this  famous  part 
imitations  of  actors,  and  had  added  a  variety  of  other  satirical 
comment  in  .the  way  of  "gag."-  Engaging  a  small  company 
of  actors,  he  now  boldly  announced  for  the  aand  of  April  1747, 
at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket "  gratis**  **  a  new  entertainment 
called  the  Diversions  of  the  Morning**  to  which  were  to  be  added 
a  farce  adapted  from  Congreve,  and  an  epilogue  "  spoken  by 
the  B-d-d  G>ffee-house."  Foote's  success  in  these  Diversions 
obtained  for  him  the  name  of  "the  English  Aristophanes," 
an  absurd  compliment,  declined  by  Foote  himself  (see  his  letter 
in  The  Minor) .  The  Diversions  consisted  of  a  series  of  imitations 
of  actors  and  other  well-known  persons,  whose  various  peculi- 
arities of  voice,  gesture,  manner  or  dress  were  brought  directly 
before  the  spectators,  while  the  epilogue  introduced  the  wits 
of  the  Bedford  engaged  in  ludicrous  disputation,  and  specially 
"  took  off "  an  eminent  physician  (probably  the  munificent 
Sir  William  Browne,  whom  he  afterwards  caricatured  in  The 
Devil  on  Two  Sticks)^  and  a  notorious  quack  oculist  of  the  day. 
The  actors  ridiculed  in  this  entertainment  having  at  once  procured 
the  aid  of  the  constables  for  preventing  its  rq)etition,  Foote 
immediately  advertised  an  invitation  to  his  friends  to  drink 
a  dish  of  tea  with  him  at  the  Haymarket  on  the  following  day  at 
noon — "  and  'tis  hoped  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  comedy 
and  some  joyous  spirits;  he  will  endeavour  to  make  the  morning 
as  diverting  as  possible.  Tickets  for  this  entertainment  to  be 
had  at  St  George's  coffee-house,  Temple-Bar,  without  which  no 
person  will  be  admitted.  N.B  ^Sir  Dilbury  Diddle  will  be  there, 
and  Lady  Betty  Frish  has  absolutdy  promised"  The  device 
succeeded  to  perfection;  further  resistance  was  abandoned 
as  futile  by  the  actors,  whom  Foote  mercilessly  ridiculed  in  the 
"  instructions  to  his  pupils  "  which  the  entertainer  pretended 
to  impart  (typifying  them  under  characters  embodying  their 
several  chief  peculiarities  or  defects — the  massive  and  sonorous 
James  Quin  as  a  watchman,  the  shrill-voiced  Lacy  Ryan  as  a 
razor-grinder,  the  charming  Peg  Wofi&ngton,  whose  tones  had 
an  occasional  squeak  in  them,  as  an  orange-woman  crying  her 
wares  and  the  bill  of  the  play);  and  Mr  Foote's  Chocolate, 
which  was  afterwards  converted  into  an  evening  Tea,  became 
an  established  favourite  with  the  town. 

In  spite  of  this  success,  he  seems  to  have  contrived  to  spend 
a  third  fortune,  and  to  have  fotmd  it  necessary  to  eke  out  his 
means  by  a  speculation  in  small-beer,  as  is  recorded  in  an  amusing 
anecdote  told  of  him  by  Johnson.  But  he  could  now  command 
a  considerable  income;  and  when  money  came  he  seems  to  have 
freely  expended  it  in  both  hospitality  and  charity.  During 
his  engagements  at  Covent  Garden  and  at  Drury  Lane,  of  which 
he  was  joint-manager,  and  in  professional  trips  to  Scotland,  and 
more  especially  to  Ireland,  he  appeared  both  in  comedies  of 
other  authors  and  more  espedally  in  his  own.  He  played  Hartop 
in  his  Knights  (x749i  printed  1754).  Taste  (1753),  in  which  parts 
of  the  Diversions  were  incorporated,  was  followed  by  some 
eighteen  pieces,  the  majority  of  which  were  produced  at  the 
Haymarket,  the  favourite  home  of  l^oote's  entertainments. 
In  1 760  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  this  theatre  a  licence  from 
the  lord  chamberlain,  afterwards  (in  1766)  converted  into  a 
licence  for  summer  performances  for  life.  The  entertainments 
were  a  succession  of  variations  on  the  original  idea  of  the 
Diversions  and  the  Tea,  Now,  it  was  an  Auction  of  Pictures 
(1748),  of  part  of  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  second 
act  of  the  comedy  Taste;  now,  a  lecture  on  Orators  (1754), 
suggested  by  some  bombastic  discourses  given  by  M'^-vi*"  in 


his  old  age  at  the  Piazia  colfee-honse  in  Covent  Gardes,  when 
Foote  had  amused  the  audience  and  confounded  the  qieaker 
by  interposing  his  humorous  comments.  The  Orators  is  pre- 
served in  the  shape  of  a  hybrid  piece,  which  begins  with  a  niock 
lecture  on  the  art  of  oratory  and  its  representatives  in  England, 
and  ends  with  a  diverting  scene  of  a  pot-house  forum  debate, 
to  which  Holberg's  Politician-TinmoM  can  hardly  have  been  a 
stranger.  At  a  later  date  (1773)  a  new  device  was  introduced 
in  a  Puppet-show,  The  piece  (unprinted)  played  in  this  by  the 
puppets  was  called  Piety  in  Pattens,  and  professed  to  show  "  by 
the  moral  how  maidens  of  low  degree  might  become  rich  from 
the  mere  effects  of  morality  and  virtue,  and  by  the  literature 
how  thoughts  of  the  most  commonplace  might  be  concealed 
under  cover  of  words  the  most  high  flown."  In  other  words, 
it  was  an  attack  upon  sentimental  comedy,  which  was  still  not 
altogether  extinguished.  ■  An  attack  upon  Garrick  in  connexion 
with  the  notorious  Shakeq;>eare  jubilee  was  finally  left  out  from 
the  Puppet-show,  and  thus  was  avoided  a  recurrence  of  the 
quarrel  which  many  years  before  had  led  to  an  interchange 
of  epistolary  thrusts^  and  an  imitation  by  Woodward  ol  the 
imitative  Foote. 

On  the  whole,  the  relations  between  the  two  public  favourites 
became  very  friendly,  and  on  Foote's  part  unmistakably 
affectionate,  and  they  have  not  been  always  generously  repre- 
sented by  Garriek's  biographers.  A  comparison  between  the 
two  as  actors  is  of  course  out  of  the  question;  but,  though 
Foote  was  a  buffoon,  and  his  tongue  a  scurrilous  tongue,  there 
is  no  authentic  ground  for  the  suggestion  that  his  character 
was  one  of  maUdous  hcartlessness.  Of  Samud  Johnson's 
opinions  of  him  many  records  remain  in  Boswell;  when  Johnson 
had  at  last  found  his  way  into  Foote's  company  (he  afterwards 
found  it  to  Foote's  own  table)  he  was  unable  to  "  resist  "  him, 
and,  on  hearing  of  Foote's  death,  he  thought  the  career  just 
closed  worthy  of  a  lasting  biographical  record. 

Meanwhile  most  of  poor  Foote's  friendships  in  Ugh  life  were 
probably  those  that  are  sworn  across  the  table,  and  require 
"  t'other  bottle  "  to  keep  them  up.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  picture 
— of  Lord  Mexborough  and  his  royal  guest  the  duke  of  York, 
and  their  companions,  bantering  Foote  on  his  ignorance  of  horse- 
manship, and  after  he  had  weakly  protested  his  skill,  taking  him 
out  to  hounds  on  a  dangerous  animaL  He  was  thrown  and 
broke  his  leg,  which  had  to  be  amputated,  the  "  paticntee  " 
(in  which  character  he  said  he  was  now  making  his  filist  appcMs- 
ance)  consoling  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  would  now 
be  able  to  take  off  "  old  Faulkner  "  (a  pompous  Dublin  alderman 
with  a  wooden  leg,  whom  he  had  brought  on  the  stage  as  Peter 
Paragraph  in  The  Orators)  "  to  the  life."  The  duke  ol  York 
made  him  the  best  reparation  in  his  power  by  promising  him 
a  life-patent  for  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  (1766);  and 
Foote  not  only  resumed  his  profession,  as  if,  like  Sir  Luke  Limp, 
he  considered  the  leg  he  had  lost "  a  redundancy,  a  mere  nothing 
at  all,"  but  ingeniously  turned  his  misfortune  to  account  in  two 
of  his  later  pieces,  The  Lame  Lover  and  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks^ 
while,  with  the  true  instinct  of  a  public  favourite,  making  ocmstaBt 
reference  to  it  in  plays  and  prologues.  Thou^  the  charactos 
played  by  him  in  several  of  his  later  plays  are  oomparativdly 
short  and  light,  he  continued  to  retain  his  hold  over  the  public 
and  about  the  year  1774  was  beginning  to  think  of  withdrawing, 
at  least  for  a  time,  to  Uie  continent,  when  Jie  became  involved 
in  what  proved  a  fatal  personal  quarrel.  Neither  in  his  entertain- 
ments nor  in  his  comedies  had  he  hitherto  (except  in  (Hrrick's 
case,  and  it  is  said  in  Johnson's)  put  any  visible  restraint  upon 
personal  satire.  -  The  Author,  in  which,  under  the  infinitely 
humorous  character  of  Cadwallader,  he  had  brought  a  Welsh 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ap-Rice  on  the  stage,  had,  indeed, 
been  ultimately  suppressed.  But  in  general  he  had  pursued 
his  hazardous  course,  mercilessly  exposing  to  public  ridicule  and 
contempt  not  only  fribbles  and  pedants,  quacks  or  supposed 
quacks  in  medicine  (as  in  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks),  enthusiasts 
in  religion,  such  as  Dr  Dodd  (in  The,Ceuners)  and  Geoige 
Whitefield  and  his  connexion  (in  The  Minor),  He  had  not  oi^y 
dared  the  wrath  of  the  whole  Society  of  Antiquaries  (in  Thi 
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Ktiti),  iDiI  b«n  rewarded  }>y  the  wttbdrawal,  from  anioiig 
Ibc  pDndiU  who  niionaliicd  sway  WhillinstOD'iCat,  of  Horace 
Waipole  and  othn  cmincDt  memben  of  Ibe  body,  but  ha4  ia 
tbe  ume  pliy  itlacked  a  well-kaowD  Rpiesenutivc  of  a  veiy 
inSuenlial  Ibougb  detested  ilemeDt  in  Engliih  sodely,— tbe 
"  Nabobs  "  themielvei.  Bui  there  «u  one  ipedei  of  cracked 
poraliln  wbich  he  wai  not  to  t[y  to  bold  up  to  contempt  with 
impuiiity.  Tbe  nimour  of  his  Intentioa  to  bring  upon  tbesUgc, 
in  Ihc  character  of  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile  in  Til  Trip  to  Cdait, 
the  noiorioiu  duchcu  of  Kingilon,  whose  trini  (or  tHfsmy  was 
then  (i  77 j)  impending,  louMd  hit  iDtended  victim  to  ihe  utmost 
fury;  and  the  mcini  and  influFnce  ahe  had  at  her  dispoul 
enabled  her,  not  only  lo  pnviil  upon  the  lonl  chamberiain  to 
pnibibil  the  peiformance  of  the  piece  (in  which  tbcR  ii  no  him 
as  to  the  charge  of  biganiy  iiaelO,  but  to  hire  (genu  lo  vilify 
Foote't  character  la  every  way  that  hatred  and  malice  could 
■uggat.  After  be  had  withdrawn  the  piece,  and  letien  had  been 
eidumged  between  tbe  duchea  and  him  equally  chatatieristic 
of  their  rapective  ■Tiien,  Foote  look  hii  revenge  upon  the 
thief  of  the  duchess's  instruments,  4  "  Revetend  Doctor" 
■Jackson,  who  belonged  to  the"  rqiiilc  "  society  of  the  journalists 
of  the  day,  so  adminbly  satiriicd  by  Foote  in  bis  comedy  of 
Tkt  Bankrupt.  Ttaa  man  he  gibbeted  in  the  character  of  Viper 
in  The  Captuhin,  under  wbich  name  tbe  altered  Trip  le  Calaii 
was  performed  in  ijjfi--  Bui  the  resources  of  his  enemies  were 
not  yet  si  an  end;  and  a  discharged  servant  of  Foole's  was 
subc^ned  by  Jackson  10  bring  a  charge  of  assault  and  apply 
for  a  warrant  against  him.  Though  the  attempt  utterly  broke 
down,  and  Foote's  character  was  thus  completely  cleared,  his 
health  and  spirits  had  given  way  in  the  slrug^e — as  to  which, 
though  be  seems  to  have  had  tbe  firm  support  of  the  better  part 
of  the  public,  including  such  men  as  Buike  and  Reynolds,  the 
very  audiences  of  his  own  theatre  had  been,  or  had  seemed  lo 
be,  divided  in  opinion.  He  thus  resolved  lo  withdraw,  at  least 
fco-a  time,  from  theeSects of  the  slonn,  let  his  theatre  to  Colman, 
and  after  making  his  last  appearance  there  in  May  17;;,  set 
forth  in  October  on  a  journey  to  France.  Bui  at  Dover  he  fell 
sick  on  Ihe  day  after  his  airival  there,  and  after  a  lew  boun 
died  (Oclabet  list).  His  epitaph  in  St  Mar/s  chuicb  at  Dover 
(wiittea  by  his  faithful  treasurer  William  Jewell)  records  thai 
he  had  a  band  "  open  as  day  for  melting  charity."  His  resting- 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  withoui  any  memorial. 

Foote'f  chief  power  ai  an  actor  lay  in  his  eitraordiaary  gift  of 
mimicry,  which  eitended  10  the  mental  and  moral,  as  well  a*  the 
mcie  outward  and  phviical  peculiariiiA  of  tbe  pcnonue*  ladioee 
iikeneaa  be  assumed.  He  must  have  poaseised  a  wonderfuTBeidbility 
of  voice,  tboufb  his  tones  an  said  to  nave  been  harsh  aAen  lus  vg4cc 
was  Dot  dilfaiaed,  aod  an  iocoBipaiable  nadincas  for  raptdly  aiium- 
iii«  cbancten,  both  in  his  entertajmncnts  and  ia  In  concdie*, 
where  be  occasonailv  "  doubled  "  cans.  1^  eacePent  "  potter 
of  some  of  his  phys.  such  as  TVLiorand  Tit  Ciisncri,  must  bavc 

eratiy  depended  lor  itsefTect  upon  rapidity  of  delivery.  In  penon 
was  father  shorty  and  stout,  and  coanc-fealunxl:  but  hii  ovtr- 
flowioE  humour  ii  said  to  have  found  full  expreaaion  in  the  ureiiitible 
sparkle  of  his  eyes. 

Asa  dramatic  author  he  can  only  be  assigned  a  subordinate  rank. 
He  refirded  cootedy  as  "an  exact  repRKntalioa  of  the  ppculiar 
manners  of  that  people  among  whom  tt  happens  10  be  petiormrd; 
a  faithful  imitation  of  singtdar  abturditiet.  particular  follies,  which 
are  openly  moduced,  as  criminals  an  publicly  odniihcd,  for  thf 
correction  of  individuab  and  as  an  exanipfe  to  the  v^kole  community. ' 
This  be  regankd  as  the  afilr,  or  loelul  purpose,  of  coakedy;  the 
iaUt  be  conceived  to  be  "  tbe  fable,  the  constniction,  macnioery, 

conduct,  plot,  and  intidenu  of  the  piece."    Forpai " ' 

view  (advaoced  by  him  in  the  spirited  and  icbolaL-,      _ 
which  he  renlied.  "  to  the  Reverend  Author  of  tbe  ' 

OiiicalandChrisIian.'onT^  J<i»r"),  hei 

to  classical  authority.    But  be  overlooked  th. , 

.V.  j-i,.  1.  .k.  -Hnic  drama  under  its  primsiy  aipecl  u 
genius  WIS  particularly  happy  in  diicovi 
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ihcy  lenuin  admimble  comic  types  of  general  human  nature.  Sir 
Gregory  Gaseite.  and  bis  imbcale  appetite  for  news;  l^dy  Pent- 
wenjel,  and  her  preposterous  vanity  m  her  superannuated  charms; 
Mr  Csdwallider.  and  bia  view  of  the  advaniaiei  of  public  icbiiDla 
'Idrea  may  "  nuke  acquainlancea  that  may  heiealler  be 

l^W^,  Sir  Lute  ■   -|.   M.-  ■|..';,i  ■    ,.  I  I  .T.  .-.  .  . 

a]  defect  of  his  plays  lies 

nicuW  characters.  His 
I  only  incidental  10  them, 
oole  pretended  to  have 

mlly  founded  on  Steele's 

Li  .IfcaJiHr).  and  perhap*  d  Tin  Banlnft, 

Die'  9  "  comedies     in  which  the  conc^nion 

igendes  of  tbe  merest 

■rnriniental  characters 

^ ••  Ipcapsble.ol 

^uS 


&r  Thorn 


conlemot  which  tbe  great  mjj 
or  condur^  of  a  plot,  and  in  rh 
-      lottbeactioototheeil 

ten  are  ready-made,  Bn^ 

With  the  oxeption  of  Tb  L 

""'"""ifrom  Lopede  Vwa,  ■"  " 

itionof  CowiUe>l 


reprodttcing  characteis  iksavUv  d 
be  not  only  look  them  from  real  life, 

wtL-known  llvinir  mrn  inrt  women.  1 

iveltyof 


probably  oo  other 


d  11  io  persistently.  Thepublkdelightrc 
ill,"  because  ir  recognised  them  as  copies;  a 
id  thai  he  had  taken  tbem  from  leaipenir 
I  "  vamped  from  antiquated  play*,  pilferrd  f  n 


y  of  Footers  comic  characters  lies  I- 

;  incomparably  ludicrous  typea  of  mam 


the 


ingiidi 


antbyre 


,    Ofco 


rapidly  m. 


i.^j'.'h^^s; 


In  the  devisinf  of  comic 
9ld  masters."  an  election 
be  Cdl^e  of  Phyricians, 
ic  concocted  andreputa- 
ber  equally  happ}    '' 

= — "=-— ■  — ='■■  — =m  ana  vigour, 

which  it  once  raises  tbem  above  the  level  of  mere  theatrical  con* 
ventionalisffl.  Foote  peofcssed  to  despise  the  mere  caricaturing  of 
national  neculiaritiea  aa  such,  and  generally  used  dialect  as  a  mere 
additional  cokpuiirur;  be  was,  bowevar,  too  wide  awake  to  the 
demands  of  his  public  not  to  treat  Fram  and  Fienchmen  as  fair 
gatne,  and  coarsely  to  appeal  to  national   prejudicK.     His  Btire 

Eneliihman  in  Parisa^  the  Englishman  returned  Irom  Paiii.'was 
doubtless  wall  wamnled;  while  at  the  rame  time  be  made  fun  of 
the  fact  that  Ei^lisbmea  are  nowhere  more  addicted  to  tbe  society 
of  their  ccFuntrymen  than  abroad.  In  general,  Ibe  purposes  ot 
Fooif'i  social  Kitiie  are  exceUent,  and  tbe  abuses  against  irtiich  il 
isdirccied  are  those  whkh  il  lequlfad  eoinnge  to  attack.  Tbe  tone 
of  bia  morality  is  healthy,  and  Us  bngnage,  thnigh  not  aiming  at 
refinement,  is  remarkably  free  from  IntcotioBal  noasnsis.  He  rmde 
ocensional  miitakn;  but  he  was  on  tbe  right  sids  in  the  warfare 
agaii'i  il>^  pif  teniiouinrH  of  Cant  and  tbe  cAiwitiry  of  Vkx,  the 
two  Tii.r  i<  r  .^\iE9  4rf  the  age  and  tbe  society  io  which  be  hwd- 

Ti"  :-  ii'iie  Ua  k<i  III  Foote's  fanes  or  "  conedies  "  as  he  calls 
the,  <  '  \'',  111  [hrif,  uMne  in  two  acts,  which  remain  in  print- 
Thi  '  I  <    '!  jir.HliiH-riun,  jnd  tbe  character  originally  periomed  by 


a^^'j 


rf(;,:;r„lMi7'.3  ^^.^u^  ^ri!tgeol 
(l7r,|.  y„  l\wv.,,-  L.id,  .lod  ; 
misiary_lil6s:  Mr  Aic.  Fungi 


■,Si 


'?tJi'™B*  w'^rli 


turer);  TV  Wnj 

[od'SirPeter'Sppncorn);   !»•  Co 

^   ..,—.  ... .'ungusl;  Tin  DM  ■(«■  Tma  Stit 

76St  Devil,-^lias  Dr  Hercules  Hellebore):   Tit  Umt  L-r 

—    Sir  Luke  Limp);  TbVdifar  £00(1771:  Mr  FUni);  1 

• *  -  "— >■—  si:^..  rJ,  Banlnpl  (ijjy.  Sir  kdb. 


i77t:SirMi 


w  Mite):  I 


RiacDunlcr):  Tl«  Cotnun  (1774:  Mr  Aircaatle);  fin  Capntkii,  a 

second  versioa  of  n<  Trif  la  CUiii,  forbidden  by  the  censor  (1776: 

O'Dooovan).    His  dramatic  works  were  collected  in  1763-1768. 

Biauocaarav. — Foote's  biocnoby  may  be  read  id  W.  ("  Con- 

■      '■•  Cooke's  Jfriwiri  t/Stmrnd  Ffu  (3  vols.,  1»0J),  which 

idst  other  matter,  a  large  ciJIection  of  bis  good  Ihmcs 

ilotes  concemirn  him.  besides  two  of  his  prcvisusly 

occaiiooal  tseces  (with  the  Tratt^  '  I"  mail,  part  of 

■I,  in  which  Foote  appeared  aa  Fustian).    Frem  ibis 

.to  have  been  mainly  taken  tbe  biographical  information 

r  grandiluqueai  essay  en  Foote  pie&ud  by  "Jon  Be** 
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Ooho  Biidcock.  fl.  1B16-1S30,  gJ>B  known  u  "John  Hund.  ")  to  hit 
u«fii1alilicinaiFaDtF'iWiirks(3  vol!..  iSjd).  Varloiu  jnniculail 
wfll  bt  (oniid  in  Talf  WiLldmoii'.  Womfcriiil  PolnrtB  {Y«k,  179s) 

Srintcd  villi  addiliaiii.  (min  Ibe  ^imlcrjy  Ritie*,  in  John  FonUr'i 
icrrapliiail  Eiuyl  (iBsB).  A  ncent  lilc  of  FooU  ii  by  Pen:y 
Fit^wUd[l9H>).  (A.  W.  W.) 

FOOTMAN,  a  Dime  ^v«n  amooi  anlcla  of  furniture  lo  x 
ideuI  ■lud,  uiuktly  of  potiahed  Med  or  brass,  lad  dtber  oblong 
01  ovil  in  sbipe,  for  keefdng  plate)  and  diihes  bot  before  >  dioing- 
mom  fin.  la  (he  diys  befon  the  geoenl  uk  of  hot-water  diihcs 
(he  footnuD  possesMd  definite  atiiity,  bat  dthough  it  i>  still 
in  occuioasl  uie,  It  is  no*  chiefly  regarded  as  10  orninient. 
It  was  espedally  coramon  ia  the  budirare  counties  of  England, 
where  it  is  still  frequently  seen;  the  simple  conventionality 
oi  ils  fomi  is  not  inelegant. 

FOOTSCBAY,  ■  dty  of  Bourke  county,  Victoria,  Australia. 
on  the  Saltwater  river,  4  m.  W.  cj  and  suburban  lo  Mdboume. 
Pop.  (ifloi)  ig,joi.  The  dty  has  large  blueslone  quarries  from 
wbich  most  of  the  building  ilooa  in  Mdboume  and  the  odghbour- 
hood  is  oblained;  it  is  also  an  important  manufacturing  centre, 
with  numerous  sugnr-mills,  jute  factories,  soap  works,  woollen- 
mills,  foundries,  chemical  works  and  many  other  minor  industries, 

FOOT-STALL  ■  word  lupposed  lo  be  a  literal  translation  of 
piideslai,  or  p«ieital,  the  lower  part  af  a  pier  in  aithitecture 

FOPPA,  TtKCBHZO,  Italian  painter,  was  bom  neu  Brescia. 

The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  used  to  be  given  as  r(eo  and 
1401;  but  tbcrt  is  now  good  reason  for  substituting  r^i?  and 
sjij.  He  settled  in  Favia  towards  1456,  and  was  the  head  of  a 
L4>mbafd  sdiool  of  painting  which  subsisted  up  to  the  advent 
of  Leonardo  da  Vind.    In  14^  he  returned  lo  Breoda.    His 

foreafaorteniDg  being  recognized  eq>edal]y. 
Among  his  noted  works  are  a  fnsco  in  the  Brera  Gallery,  Milan, 
the  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian  ";  and  a  "  Crudfiiion  "  in 
the  Carrara  gallery,  Bergamo,  executed  In  i^jj.  He  worked 
much  in  Milan  and  in  Genoa,  but  many  <rf  bis  paintiuga  are 

"^  c'j.  Ffoulkea  aixt  R.  Halocdii,  ViaceiH  Ftfpa  {1910). 

FDSAQK  food  (or  cattle  or  horses,  chlefy  the  provender 
collected  for  the  food  of  the  hones  of  an  army.  In  esdy  usage 
the  word  was  confined  to  the  dried  forage  as  (q)pased  to  grass. 
From  tbis  vrord  cornea  "foray,"  an  opedition  in  search  of 
"  forage,"  and  hence  a  pillaging  expedition,  a  raid.  -  Tht  word 
"forage,"  directly  derived  from  the  Fr. ,'  ' 


*,  pat,  d. 


"  loo 


,  to  feed,  gives  "  food, 
appears  also  in  such  Latin  derivatives  ai  "  pastor,"  "  pasture." 
FORAIH.  1.  L  (1S51-  ),  French  painter  and  illustrator, 
was  bom  in  1S51.  He  bcoime  one  of  tbe  leading  moden: 
PatJsian  caricaturists,  who  in  hi*  merdless  exposure  of  the 
wealcnessei  of  the  ^7■lrfanIit  continued  the  woA  obich  was 
begun  by  Daumier  under  the  second  Empire.    Tbe  uathinj 

.0  Manet  and  Degas;  but  even  in 


his  pai» 


suppres 


a  Degas 


indeed,  been  rightly  called 

pen-and-ink  work  he  comtHncs 
s  vith  the  utniist  power  of 
expression  and  suggestioiL  Lorain's  pc^uiarity  dates  from  the 
publicaUon  of  bis  Comldie  parisiant,  a  leriei  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  sketches  rcpubtlshnl  in  book  fom.  He  bas  contributed 
many  admirable,  if  sometimes  over-daring,  pages  to  the  Fitaie, 
Le  kin,  L'AuiclU  au  bcum,  Le  CBurriir  frat^aii,  and  L'Ih- 
discrcX.  His  political  drawings  for  the  Piiart  irete  republished 
in  book  fona  under  the  title  of  Doia  Payi. 

FORAKEB.  JOSEPH  BENSON  (tS4&-  ),  American 
political  leader,  iras  bom  near  Raimlwra,  Highland  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  Jth  of  July  1846.  He  passed  bis  early  life  on  a 
fann,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  gQth  Ohio  Vduntccr  Infantry 
in  Jidy  1S61,  served  throughout  the  Civil  War,  lor  part  of  the 


time  as  an  aide  on  the  staS  of  Genera]  H.  W.  Sbcnm,  ami  in 
1S65  recdved  a  captain's  brevet  for  "  effident  servjcei  during 
tbe  campaigns  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia."  After  tbe  war 
he  spent  two  yean  at  the  Ohio  Wcsleyan  University  and  two 
years  at  Cornell.  In  1869  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  and 
began  practir«  in  Cincinnati  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Cindnnali 
Superior  Court  from  i3;9  to  iSSi.  IniSSjhewastheRepublican 
candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio,  but  was  defeated;  in  1885 
and  1887,  bowever,  lie  was  elected,  but  was  again  tideated  in 
1889.  He  then  for  eight  yean  practised  law  with  great  lucms 
in  CindDimti.  In  i3^  he  was  elected  United  Statci  senator 
to  succeed  Calvin  S.  Brice  (1S4S-1E98);  in  1001  was  re-dected 
■ndserveduntil  1909.  In  tbe  Senate  tie  was  one  of  the  aggressive 
Republican  leaden,  strongly  supporting  the  adminiatraticD  of 
President  U'Kinley  (whose  name  he  presented  to  tlie  Republiczn 
National  Conventions  ol  1896  and  1900]  iatbedebatespieceding, 
during,  and  immediatdy  following  tbe  Spanish-American  War, 
and  Inter,  during  the  administration  of  President  Roosevdt, 
was  con^cuoua  among  Republican  leaders  for  his  independence. 
He  vigorously  oppcocd  various  measures  advocated  by  tbe 
president,  and  led  the  oppcution  to  the  president's  summary 
discharge  of  certain  negro  troops  after  the  Brownsville  jaid  at 
the  ijth  of  August  1906  (see  Brownsville,  Texas). 

FOBAXlNIFBfiil,  in  loology,  a  lubdividon  of  Frotoaa, 
the  name  selected  for  this  enormous  class  bdng  that  given  by 
A.  D'Orbigny  in  1816  to  tbe  shells  characteristic  of  the  majority 
of  the  spcdes.  He  regarded  them  as  minute  Cephalopods, 
whose  chambers  ctunmunirated  by  pores  (foramina).  Later 
00  their  true  nature  was  discovered  by  F.  Dujirdin,  working 
on  living  forms,  and  he  rdcrrtd  them  to  bis  Rbiiopoda,  char- 
acleriwd  by  pseudopodia  given  off  from  the  saicode  (proto- 
plasm) as  organs  of  prehension  and  locomotion.  W.  B.  Carpcnlet 
in  rS6]  differentiated  the  group  nearly  in  its  present  limita  aa 
"Reticularia";andainccthcnit  bas  been  rendered  more  natural 
by  the  removal  of  a  number  of  simple  forms  (mcally  freshwater) 
with  branching  but  not  rdiculate  pseudopods.  to  FQasa,  a 
distinct  subclass,  now  united  with  Lobosa  into  the  restricted 
daji  of  Rhiiopoda. 


Fic.  I*.— liderihUiiii,  with  reticulate  peeudopoiEa. 
Atutamy. — Protista  Sarcodina,  with  sir  .  .  . 
bodies  of  pamJar  svjoa,  etnitting  ptocesses  which  brand) 
snd  aiurtoiusH  I'cdy,  dther  tram  the  whole  surface  or  (nm 
one  or  more  eloDgitnl  processes  ("  stylopods  ");  Dudeui  one 
or  more  (not  yet  demonstrated  in  some  little  known  ample 
forms),  usually  in  genetic  relation  to  granula  or  strazMb  of 
matter  of  siniilat  compo^tiou,  the  "  cbromldi  a  '  scaiieicd  throu^ 
the  protoplasm;  body  naked,  or  provided  with  a  peimuienr 
iovestmenl  (shell  or  test),  membranous,  gdatuioas,  arenaceous 
(of  compacted  or  cemented  granules),  calcareous,  or  very  tarely 
(in  deep  sen  forms)  siliceous,  sometimes  fredy  perforated,  bur 
nrvrr  taiticed;  opening  by  one  or  more  permanent  apertores 
("  pylomes  ")  or  crevices  between  compacted  sand-grartules, 
often  very  complex;  reproduction  by  fission  only  in  sixnplesl 
naked  forms),  or  by  brood  formation;  in  the  latter  case  otK 
mode  of  brood  formalion  (A)  eventuates  inamoebiform  embryos 
the  other  (B)  in  Oagellate  (oospores  whii' 
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pair  uid  i^roduce  tbe 


)t  trllb  ihoie  o(  Ihrir  w 


ilivc  Inl  ("  mcgiloipbeTe  ")  i  ind  mFgilo- 
j  reproduce  by  Ihe  A  type  i  Kric*  of 
B  brood  of  guneLB  ii  finklly  b«ix,  to 
oicnapbeiic  type,  whicfa  i>  coBMqHtnUy 

Tbt  ihtili  require  ipcxul  Uudy.  Id  the  lowal  [onus  tbey 
IR  ffltnibnnoui,  loincliRici  cncnutcil  ailb  und-gnini,  ilwiyi 
very  smplc,  tbc  ody  complicttion  being  the  doublioc  of  the 
pylome  in  Diflopkiyi  (fig.  2,  j),  Sktpkmidia  [fig.  s,  J-5), 
Ampliilit<fiu{i%.7,iil,Dw^i>rotliad'mi,&i.i,i2).  ThemuliM 
ihdii  iR,  u  ne  bivc  iHD,  of  cemented  puiidn,  or  akueous. 
gUHy>  >>>d  teguUrly  pcrforBtcd,  01 4g*iD  oJcutou),  but  ponxl- 
Uaoiu  ud  rudy  pobnte.    Tboe  cbsnden  hive  been  lued 


u  a  guide  to  diMiGeatioo;  but 
t>  proponloo  oC  ulcuwui  cement  tnii  tney  i 
called  encniited  cticareoui  geoen,  ind  are  ■!»  not 
in  respect  of  the  cbuactcr  of  perforalioo.  Tbi 
gCDen»  however^  form  a  compact  group,  the  reph 
11  dwelling  in  the  trA  clay 


abym 


landy  (orrai  have  to  large 


f  the  o< 


t  realiy  making 
show  I  deflected 
irnpiopyJe  "J  at 


any  difficulty.   Uc 

proceu  or  neck  of  I  he  embryQai< 

least  in  the  megaloipheric  forma,  wncreas  wnen  aucn  a  neca 

eiitli  in  other  groupi  it  is  atraighL    Tlic  opening  of  the  iheij 

is  called  the  pylome.    Thii  may  be  a  mere  hole  wbcR  the  taleral 

walls  of  the  body  end,  or  there  may  be  &  diaphragmatic  ingmwih 

so  a*  to  narrow  the  entrana.     It  may  be  a  aimple  rounded 

opening,  oblong  or  tri-znulti-ndiale,  or  branching  (fig.  4,  i); 

01  replaced  by  a  number  ol  coane  pore*  ("  tthmopyle  ")  (fig. 

3,  5a).     Again,  it   may  lie  at  the  end  of  a  narrowed  futie 

("  itylopyle  "),  which  in  " 


the  atylopyle  ia  siraighii  bu 


l.("e 


™.i").  : 


Ey  of  the  pored  lanou; 
aneus  1:  la  nent  oown  on  tne  aide  of  the  ihell,  and  conaliluLei 
Ihe  "  fluopyle "  of  A.  Kemna,  which  being  a  hybrid  tern 
should  he  replaced  by  "  camptopyle."  The  animai  usually  formi 
a  limple  shell  only  after  it  has  attained  a  certain  sixe,  and  this 
"embryonic  chamber"  cannot  grow  further.  In  Spirilliiu 
ind  Ammaiiuia  there  Is  no  pylomit       ' 


■  slight  « 


Mifira  (fig.  J, 


iih  iu  oam  pylome  at  the  distal 
rest  on  the  first,  so  thai  Ihe  pan 
Irtv-wlU  boundiajt  the  front  ol 


ith  peeudopodia 

theie  the  ckiflgated  bodies  6-rO,  Varyiog  a^ppannce  of  the 

I  eyieaeut  ingeaed  diatoms,  nucleus  at  it  is  carried  along 

Freshwater,  Fin.>.].li.  in  the iiTainiiig  protoplasm 

rj  beloag  to  Rhizopoda  within  the  lube. 

Film,  and  an  included  II,  Am^ilnma       irri^iammm, 

inic  jibH  paeudopodia  in  shell  rncnMed  with  foreign 
eontrasr  with  the  reticulate  portictca.    Moor  pooli.  lie- 
spread  of  Ihe  othtn.  land. 
Hupltanlrltl        lainiijarmii.  II,  DiapklttpIloioH   mtHli. 

Sci..  isaojr^'  a.  Nucb^a.    Hooi  pools,  lie- 
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higbal  xiuteat  tbtHi,  bMWirtr,  't»A  cbinber  hu  iu  comptcle 
"proper  wair'i  while  >  " iu|^[einenluy  skeleton,"  1  dqxisit 
o)  ihelly  miller,  biodi  tlie  chamben  together  into  ■  compact 
whde.  Id  &1I  case*  tlie  protoplura  from  the  pylome  may 
dcpooit  addition*]  matter  on  the  oulside  of  the  ihcil,  la  11  to 
produce  very  cbaracteriiilc  (culpturing  of  the  luiface. 

CompoumJ  or  "  poJythalunic "  ihclls  derive  thnr  general 
(ami  largely  from  the  reluions  of  lucccasive  chiinben  in  liie, 
ahape  and  direction.  Thi)  ii  well  shown  in  the  porcellanous 
UUuliJae,  If  we  call  the  itraighi  line  uniting  the  two  endi  of  a 
chamber  the  "polar  ana,"  we  God 


have  their  pylomet  at  alienate  polea;  bol  they  lie  00  different 
metidiani.  In  Sfiralaailina  Ifig.  3,  1)  the  divergence  between 
the  meridians  ii  iSo",  and  the  chamben  are  itrongly  incurved, 
ao  (hat  the  whole  ahdl  forma  a  flat  ipiral,  of  nearly  circular 
outline.  In  tbe  majOTity,  however,  the  chambeia  are  crcacentic 
[n  section,  their  transvcne  prolongaiions  being  termed  "  alary  " 
outgrowths,  10  that  iuccciuve  chamben  overlap;  when  under 
thia  condition  the  angle  of  aucceaive  meridiana  ii  iIHl  igo° 
wchavethefoimBitrKiiJitu  (fig.  3,4], or  with  the  alary  eitenaiDni 
completely  enveloping,  l/Hilociiliia;  when  the  an^e  la  i3o° 
we  have  TriiMyHiw,  or  144°,  QiuiifiuAwJiiia.  Again  in  Patete- 
flii  [figa.  ],  B,  and  4)  the  ihell  begina  aa  a  flallened  aheU  which 
tends  to  aUaighlen  out  with  furtlier  growth  and  additional 
cbambera.  In  aome  fonns  {Spiralina,  fig,  it,  S)  the  chambers 
have  a  nearly  cit    '      " 


Ipiral,  and  the  growing 
dieli  becoraea  fan- 
shaped  IX  "Sahelli- 
fotra"  {figs. 3,6,4,*). 
Thia  widening  may  go 
on  tni  Ihe  outer  cham- 
bers f  am  the  greater 
part  of  a  drde,  u  in 
OUciJiiu  (fig.  3,  e^ 
where,  moreover,  each 
large  chamber  ii  sub- 
divided by  incomplete 
vertical  bulkhead)  into 
a  tier  of  cbunberlets; 
each  chamberlet  has  a 
distinct  pylomic  pore 
opening  to  the  outside 
or  to  those  of  Che  neit 
outer  lone.  In  OrbMita  (figs.  5,  6)  we  have  a  centre  00  • 
lom^wbat  HDiotioa  type;  ai>d  af  ur  ■  few  chambers  is  ipinl 


Fio.  4.— ModlSationiof  Ptmiarifi 
f ,  Dndhiiiu;  t,  Ea-FtvrtftaT^ 


ill  of  HiDple  tvpe  of  OrbiutilMi,  nhowing  pfimmdial 
leiida  cooDKted  liy  dicuUr  caUenea  tducfa  DpcD  aa 


■ucceidon,  complett 

bulkheads  divide 
tha  chambcrlets 
into  vertical  liera, 
each  with  its  own 
pylomic  pore. 

TbeCluUiiilamtl- 
liiSat  (fig.  3,J3)  re- 


in   the    UUielida: 

and     CydtdypHu, 
among    the   Num- 


a  very  finely  per. 

forau   wall,   lecaU 

the      porcellanous        Fin.  6.— Animal  of  liaipk  type 

Orhiculina    aod  '^'>  thowiiig  primordial  asfmnii 

"'■'*'?';•    ■  ,  STJ'SsySS'-i.SS' 

In   Sat   spiral    md chrular it<doB-pf qlum. 
formsCfigs.  II,  /,  7; 

3,  S,  16,  IS,  tic)  all  the  chambeia  may  be  fiedy 
'--■-- bers  be  wider  r  '     '        ' 


ndai 
1;  or  tbe 
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■B  inanitnent  nay  coeiiit  wit 
■I  least  put  of  iti 


Two  phcDomcDi  Intcrttn  vjtli  lh«  nady  avalkbilily  of  Ibe 

dMTKlm  ol  [orm  fw  c.'""' ..      .- 

DuJtJfonnity- 


ud  raegilosplme,  tbc  Fonni  In  wbicb  Ibey  <x 

ind  mcfilatphuric  fDrmi,  tspcctively.    Wc  ttwU  iludy  beuw 

their  rditioa  (o  the  reproductive  cycle. 

UuUi/irmily.—Utoy  ot  tlie   Polytlulunii  ihow  diScrtnl 
lypei  of  ciumbei-HicceaiDn  at  diSenot  iga.    We  hive  noted 

Fia.  1 1.— Venial  leetion  c4  panioa  cl  AFuMMnJiut,  ihowiof  tb. 
rnimcnt  nl  lite  scliet  wborfi  by  tiK  abr  (mlaDiatioiu  oT  the 

Margiail  curd.  /,       InvstJnc   psnioo  of  the 

Chamber  oT  outer  wbtxl.  outer  vWr 

i.  Whori  inverted  by  »  -  -    -i—™  i-*'  h-—  .».-  i- 


~whi^    Jk.*,  Seclioiii  J"  I 


Thiu  tl 


tbii  phenoDieBoii  in  luch  croiier  fonsi 
in  diKoid  (onni;  it  ii  very  frequent 
Bilncalina  form   llie  finl   few  cbin- 

when  adult  thao  the   mcgaloBpheriCi  aod 
microepliere  bai  a  itnight 
outlet,  orthnlyle,  inileid 
of   the   dcdccted   camplo- 


;    the    chambered    *  '      imennediitf  ■!__ 

vail  of  the  OrMiu,  but  utlimatety  diuppcu*.    The  ullii 
late  of  the  Orhifiiu  ihell  ii  unknown;  but  it  obviawly  a 
I  turning-point  in  the  lite-cycle. 
/Volif>liuiiinc  Btiy  tti  ^b^n^K/iin.— The  pntopUini  <i 
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in  tbe  CM ^ _ 

muificaciiKii  and  the  Uyrt  (or  nilk  ._  . 

'---n  which  it  ia  given  ofl.     ]n  ptl«^  f( 

naal  Idyn  ia  jilmaal  il  not  quite  hIcpU 

lH][ar  pnrioplaiTfl  of  ftidifllATU   ' 
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The  Hiidy  >hcU>  ar 


apMlat  pmWplMi 


-  jelly,  rich  in  lane  vacuolo 
Laiikeiter  jirnly  enough  comrara  tht  ibeli   here  to  the  central 

puthed  100  far.     The  cyto- 

.^--'  ^'  •    -_  _  plbm    conlaiu   B^nulet   of 

I     tcma]   protopluiu   i«   komc' 
'  '      II  '       ,,  timet  ngmenlrd.    Th«  Chry' 

•omsiud  FluelUce,  Zmnii- 


Fio.  11.— lotoni]   ( 

radial  canali  betwen  them  paaiing  adult 
IdEo  b,  majgiAal  pleitnL  aiRiUa 


"yellow  tella       —   —   _ 
lUdi^^  (g.E.I  SZ^art 

pctaeic     but     alio     boilom- 
dweUBi.  luch  at  OrbiUlila. 

The  oucLciu  ia  tiogle  in  the 
NihU  and  AllocroDudia  and 
In  the  iHcaloiphenc  formi 
of  higher  ^nminifera;    but 


cytoplaiin  bieaka  up  inlo  a  larje  number  oi  aooiporca.  each 
at  which  ia  aoon  provided  tvhh  a  HOfle  nucteua.  whether  entirely 
derived  from  the  pannt-iuicleua  or  f roA  the  coakaoeiice  oCchromidia. 

■a,  the  orifinal  atate  oi  the 


tlie  adufE  negiloaphtre  iIk  Hlitatv  puclcut  diaai 
placed  by  hoata  ofininuK-  ---■-  ■ -■-■   ' 


rut  diaappean  and 

ri»  /ormea  by  the  a 


jninjcleaie  tonporea.  Thcv  are  pairtng-ceUa  or  aametea,  tiiGugh 
ihey  will  not  pair  with  menben  of  the  fame  bmodT   In  the  tygaie 

dividea  into  two;  an  embryonic  ibeU  ia  lerreted,  aod  Ihia  ia  the 
micmpberic  type,  which  la  mijItiniKleair  Irom  the  Gnt.  F. 
SchaucLnn  comparea  the  noelei  of  the  adult  Fonminilen  with  the 
(VHeiaiiveJ  nMianucleDB  of  Inf unn  (qj.)  and  the  chromidial  maia 
wiib  the  mtcroQuclcut,  whoee  chief  funciion  ia  Teproductive. 

Since  me^oapheric  fomu  are  by  far  the  moat  abundant,  it  aetmi 
probable  that  under  moat  conditEoni  (hey  alao  cive  rise  id  mcialo- 
■phenc  young  like  thcmacivca ;  and  Itiat  the  prodiicluni  of  aooaporcap 


"^fr^^,."'^- 


purina  to  paaa  into  the  miompheric  form,  ia 
Iduudinnamrj.I.  Lialer.  *"       ">''=''""'  ™  ™eaicnea  oi 

in  KvenI  apecica  (nntaMy  f>alcUi«)  plailacamy.  the  union  of 
the  cytoplaimic  bodiea  without  nuclrar  fkiaion.  haa  been  noted,  aa 
a  prelitde  to  the  reaolutSoo  ol  the  conjoined  proloplaim  into  iioi- 
nuckate  amoeihilae. 

C^UHba,  a  pofcellBnoua  type,  which  after  formioc  the  embryonic 
clianber  arith  lit  deflected  pyiome  grnwa  inlo  l»anchint  atcma. 
may  fait  apart  into  aectiona,  or  the  protoplaam  may  eacape  and 
tnali  up  iniD  amalt  anKxbulae.  Of  the  reproduclian  of  the  simplHI 
forma  we  know  little,  [n  Uiknpomia  the  cell  uoder^oes  Aaaian 
within  the  teu.  and  on  iia  completion  the  daughter<ellB  may 
emoge  mm  biflagellale  aooapoiGa- 


^lca™"!l  leita:*  IS^t?1^J^w 

ol  the  laijct  one!  have  their  walla  •'^-' 

d  liy  complex  paaaaBcai 


Fio.  ii.~CfJxIyptMt, 


lic.Oij.  ■< 


It  ia  noleworthy  that  thoush  of  vnuW  habiuc  each  ipecaea  lelecta 
ita  owa  iiie  or  aon  of  Band,  aomc  uUlirinj  the  itliceoua  *p^^-"t^  td 
ipongea.    Deqiite  the  rcughncaa  of  the  maieriala,  they  are  <4wa 

rhe  outer  wall  may  be  aa  aimple-  Aa  we  can  find  rw  record  at  > 
:leflecled  atylnpyle  to  the  primitive  chamber  of  the  polytbalamoua 
Arenacea,  it  ia  aafe  to  coochide  that  they  have  no  cloac  allianrr  vitfa 

OauifiaHim. 

t.  NcrpA.— Protoplaamic  body  without  aay  pdlide  or  alieli  aav* 

in  the  rcaling  encvated  condition.  aaoKlinwa  (ormiai 

colofiiai  anregatea  by  coaleacence  of  paeudmnda  iUyjt^ 

Aiityum).  or  even  plaamodia  {Prvitmyxa)'    Srood  celb  at 

,       Gnt  uniHaiellate  or  amoeboid  from  birth.     Freah-water 

and  marine  genera  Fntatims  (Haechell,  Bumjla  (Lcidy), 

ifyioficljwn  (Haeckel),  PrMmyia  (Haeckel)  (Bf.  \»). 

Thii  ^up   dI   ven    aimple    formi   includea   many    ol 

demonatrated    by    unproved    metboda    of 
any  thai  il  ia  probable  that  tUa  dil   ' 


■ftutflptaamic  finjy  protected 


jjam.    The  teat  oi  KBne  .  .  .. 

rrmarlcaWe  for  ila  hiilocy  in  relation  to  Ihe  "'  gaitrae* 
ih<!on>.  Pilulina  hia  a  ni^t  (lobular  ahell  tt  tBoner- 
apiculei  and   fine  aand-     Ccdbb.  •fifrwAiB   (^ndiU) 
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VIII.  LuDnnDAOtL-^belli  viucoai,  olt«i  Hulplund,  mano- 
or  oolyth^uiuc,  Gndy  pafuaK;  dilmbcn  Huk-Wupcd, 
nth  ■  pmnHlinf  or  u  liKutiKd  iiyloByle:  Laiaa 
(WiUht  ft  Bayi)  ^-  4,  ^     Neitia.ia  (Unik-jaip. 

pwleiiin<i'(Umk,)  (^4,  j";     frdJnJm' (DeT) 

IX.  Cloko«iuniiiaci*^— ShelUvitnoiu,  eomdv  psfcnted; 

Jcv  tpbenridaj   rapidly    iDcrwuig    ia   ■!»; 

-- ockoid  or  uutUoid  ninL     dgUnriu 

Oinik.)  (11.  ff|    4,    Jfl:    ffdiUtin'w 

few  (d'Orti.)  {iiTjj. «):  . 


Fic.  17.— Lilt  Cycle  ti  PiJ^stimiaa  triifa. 
At  .Youiw  foenloiplieric  individuiL 

B,  Adult  decddtol. 

C,  Later  Mise,  radving  iUelt  iocol 

D,  Conjufation.  [fvgote.    5»  Nik 
B.  MicrotphericinifvidialproduadTroia    ^,  Nuc-.- -- - 
F,   The  lUK  loolved  itxIE  into  pacudo-    f,  Clirociiidia  < 


Fw  mcffaloaphenc  individiuli. 
ncipu  pucleut,  and  '.  nitwdidry 


ai);     rriloctlina  Cd'Oib.)  (Gz.  3):     BilxMn  (dttrb.) 

««.  3);    UnilMMliu  (d'Oib.};   Quinf Kihculiia  (i'Ovb): 
tatntlii  (MDnlfon)  (E(i.i9,3:  .1),  wiih  lorai  Cm^liiu 
...    -iJ-~i.ia^oit.)  (ig.  X.  W)i    OihiUliu, 


(fi(.  4.  i):  OrMnluH iLaai 
(Lamk.)  On.  <,  £);  fM 
JifHiiiiifiM  (Scb:)  (fig.  II);  ' 

VI.    TBXTULAUAIMCIAB.— ^hdtt  p 


tiiitidwiii}.     TaMatia  (Dcinim)   (£■■ 


tarlFd  with  a  belief  ii 


btCwa  tbe  proper  ehai 
Stmtmmt  (d'tM.)  (G>.  4.  I 
Una  (Fbdwi)  (£(■  »);  i-m^nnKMi 
(LamJE.)  (A^  4,  I«:  8)1  OiiriWiu 
M'Ort).)  (»(■«};  HntreiUtina  (d*Orb.} 
{fit.  16)  i  CkltdyftHi  (Ciiptr.)  (fig. 
IS)l   ffwirmbiu  CUmk.)  (Egi.  10,  II. 

"£»iwfi  fmcMWf ,"  docribvl  u  a  qxciea  of  t  hii 

nkr  by  }.  W.  Davwn  Dnd  Cupnur.  bit  bsn 

■■  *■""  "  -•rvo'rnquircn.iDOftof  wboiD 

,-.-.-  — nlioD  jq  wliialott.  a  rock  corapoaed  of  an 

■dmivture  of   ailkaua   (mottly  acrpcntine  and  pynncDc)  aod 

DiiMbtaien  in  VeliaJ  Sfaa. — Owing  to  iheic  lick  of 
otganj  for  active  tocomotioD  the  Foraminitera  are  all  craolizig  01 
aiiicbcij,  with  the  ciccptioo  of  a  few  gcn«n  (very  rich  in  ipccica, 
however]  which  float  Dear  the  luiface  of  the  oce^,  coutituling 
part  of  tbe  pelagic  plaoklon  (9.:).  Thua  tbe  majotity  ate 
littoral  or  dctp-aea,  Kinietima  attached  to  other  bodiet  01  even 
burrowing  io  tbe  te*t>  of  other  ForaioiQifera;  moat  of  the 
tiMb-wuei  fomn  ue  upiopclic,  iuhaUtiif  the  layer  of  oiBmlc 
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dtbcn  >l  the  mitue  of  the  botUm  mud  ftitcbn  of  pook,  pom 
and  Uket.  Tbe  JwpK*  tpNiei  bdn  ■  mUia  depth  cum 
poMCM  >  dlcanom  ibell,  fot  Ihit  would  be  dinalved;  ud 
If  In  that  ibit  wc  find  Uneulu  mBctimea  le^Kcd  by  tilic 
The  pdifllcSouIsfteDenmilioipedally  modified.    Their 

tlpH'^  tpinB,  u>d  tlw  pntofiliiin  entiidi  hu  (' 
diincter  u  (bit  of  tbe  lUdUuU  (f.t.),  being  diSt 
Into  lelly  cooUInioi  enannoia  waola   ind   Inv 
fttlcuUte   unudi  of  gnoulir  piMoptum.    Thoe   cocJi 
Into   a  peripbenl   tone  Itom  whidi 


a,  Enerior  cl  Saaammina.  f,  NiulUoid  Liltala,  nKrur. 

t.  The  mnt  l*id  open.  i,  Chimbcml  inlerioc. 

t,  PonioB  o(  tcM  more  hifhly  i,  Funian  oC  libyiinlhic  chuh 
maeoiAed.  b«wal1,  ihowidEomponciit 

tf,  FUmtua.  [nugnifird-  fuid-Kiaiju< 

(,  Potlioa  of  tot  nwre  highly 

podl,  hete  nllier  radUle  tbu  RtlcuUte.  UoU  (enen  and 
moM  ipedei  are  coanopolilan ;  but  kml  diffeieiKei  ere  ottcn 
imrfced.  Ponmuufera  abound  in  the  tborc  landi  and  the 
crevicei  of  coral  reeft.  The  membnnoua  ahellcd  forma  dcirly 
without  leaving  tnco.  The  undy  or  calcanoua  ihcUi  of  d»d 
FonmiDilera  conitiiute  a  laige  proportioa  of  littoral  land, 
both  below  and  above  tide  marka;  and.  aa  ahown  in  the  boriog 
on  Fxuuluti,  enter  largely  into  (he  conatituenta  of  con]  rock. 

Foiaminilenl  ooie.  The  aource  of  Ihcse  ahclla  in  the  latter 
caie  ia  double:  (i)  ahtlla  of  botlom-dnellera  accumulate  oa  the 
qioEi  (a)  ihellt  tj  dead  ^aakton  [arms  link  down  in  ■  contlnuoui 
ahowet,  Co  (om  a  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  during  wbich 
proccu  the  tpiou  are  dittolved  by  the  lea-watcr.  Thus  is 
formed  aa  oote  htiown  aa  *'  Globigenna-ooae/'  being  formed 
largely  of  that  fenuaand  it*  ally  Hiulifmiu,- below  3000  faihgma 


in  i^uconiie  (a  fieeB  feiTO»  iltkaU^  wfcoae  compodtka  ha* 
not  yet  been  accuratdy  determined)  an,  howevs,  freqnently  lefL 
GUuconitic  aut>  of  perforate  sheila,  noUhly  CUMfcrua,  have 
been  found  in  Lower  Cambtian  (e.f.  HoUybuih  Sandanine). 
aod  the  ihella  tbenuclvea  in  Siberian  limcMones  ol  that  age; 
It  la  only  when  we  paai  bto  the  Silurian  Weslock  limcMone 
that  aandy  ihdla  make  their  appeannce.  '  Abon  thii  boriioa 
Foraminifen  an  more  abundant  aa  conatituenti,  partial  or 
principal  of  calcareoui  rodu,  the  genua  Endctiyra  being  indeed 
almoit  cooEaed  id  Ciibonifeioui  bedi.  The  genua  P%adima 
(Gg.  10}  and  5ii«iiiiub>w  (fig.  ig)  give  their  namei  (from  thdr 


ic  glauconitic  graim  ol  the  Cneaand  fe 
are  chieBy  foraminifenl  caMa.    Chalk  ii  well  known  to 
t  largely  of  forunioifetal  abeSi,  owatly  vitieooa,  h'ke 


nuue  littoral  conditkini  prevailed,  and  we  find  inch  lar)C.«iKd 


RtilaiiaaipBa  /  riiriilaiii 


apedet  a*  OrhOnia  (vitreout)  and  Orhtofitef  (porceDanotB; 

Sg9  J  6}  &c     In  the  Eocene  Tertianes  the  Calcain  GroMier  of 

the  Pana  baain  1*  mainly  corapoacd  of  Uihohd  fonns.    Num- 

u  occur  in  English  bedi  and  in  the  Paria  baain;  bin  the 

beda  of  thoe,  forming  reef-like  masoea  of  limeatooe.  ocmt 

farther  aouth,  enending  (nim  ihe  Pyreneca  tbmigh  the  aoothera 

and  eastern  Alpa  (o  Egypt,  Sinai,  and  on  to  north  India.    The 

luliar  ittuclure  occurring  in  the  Lower  LaurentUn  UmeMoae, 

well  as  other  limcatonca  of  Aichcmn  age  described  al  a  Hvbi- 

ilitaceoui  geoui,  "  fnwji,"  by  Carpenter  and  Dawaon,  and 

abundantly  illustrated  in  Ih:  qth  edition  of  lui  encydiqiaedia, 

I  universally  regarded  aa  of  inorganic  origin,    "losing 
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at  the  almost  universal  diffusion  of  existing  Foraminifeia  and 

the  continuotis-  accumulation  x>f  their  shells  over  vast  areas  of 

the  ocean-bottom,  they  are  ttrtainly  doing  more  than  any  other 

group  of  organisms  to  separate  carbonate  of  lime  from  its  solution 

in  sea-water,  so  as  to  restore  to  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  what 

is  being  continuously  withdrawn  from  it  by  solution  of  the 

calcareous  material  of  the  land  above  aea-IeveL"    (£.  R.  Lan- 

kester,  "  Protozoa,"  Ency,  Brii^  9th  ed.) 

Historical^ — ^The  Foraminifera  were  discovered  as  we  have 

seen  by  A.  d'Orbigny.    C.  £.  Ehrenberg^added  a  large  number 

of  spedes,  but  it  was  to  F.  Dujardin  in  1835  that  we  owe  the 

recognition  of  their  true  zoological  position  and  the  characters. 

of  the  living  animaL    W.  B.  Carpenter  and  W.  C.  Williamson 

in  England  contributed  largely  to  the  study  of  the  shell,  the 

latter  being  the  first  to  call  attention  to  its  multiform  character 

in  the  devdopment  of  a  aingle  species,  and  to  utilize  the  method 

of  thin  sections,  which  has  proved  so  fertile  in  results.    W.  K. 

Parker  and   H.  B.  Brady,  separately,  and  in  collaboration, 

described  an  enormous  number  of  forms  in  a  series  of  papers, 

as  well  as  in  the  monograph  by  the  latter  of  the  Foraminifera 

of  the  "  Challenger  "  expedition.    Munier-Chalmas  and  Schlum- 

berger  brought  out  the  fact  of  dimorphism  in  the  group,  which 

was  later  elucidated  and  incorporated  in  the  fuU  cytological 

study  of  the  life-cyde  of  Foraminifera  by  J.  J.  Lister  and  F. 

Schaudinn,  independently,  but  with  concurrent  results. 

LiTBHATURB.— The  chief  recent  books  are:  F.  Chapman,  TAft 
Foraminifera  (1903),  and  J.  T.  Lister,  "  The  Foraminifera,"  in  E.  R. 
Lankester'i  TroaUu  on  Zoology  (1903),  in  which  fuU  bibliographies 
wtU  be  found.  For  a  final  resume  of  tne  lone  controversy  on  Eosoon, 
see  George  P.  Merrill  in  Report  of  the  C/.5.  National  Museum  (1906), 

E.  6^5.  Other  classifications  ot  the  Foraminifera  will  be  found  by 
r.  H.  Theodor  Eimer  and  C.  Fickert  in  Zeitschr.fiir  vissenschafUiche 
ZootogiOj  Ixv.  (1899),  p.  590,  and  L.  Rhumbler  in  Arckiv  fir  ProHsten- 
kunde,  iii.  (1903-IQ04) :  the  account  of  the  reproduction  is  baaed  on 
the  researches  of  J.  J.  Lister,  summarized  in  the  above-dted  work, 
and  of  F.  Schaudinn,  in  Arbeiten  des  kaiserlicken  Gesundheitsamls. 
xix.  (1903).  We  must  also  cite  W.  B.  Carpenter.  W.  K.  Parker  and 
T*  I^mer  Jones,  Introduction  tdthfi  Study  of  the  Foraminifera  0^y 


in  Challenger  Reports,  ix.  (1884);  A.  Kemiia,  In  Ann.  de  la  soc 
royaie  toologique  et  malacologique  de  Bdgiquef  xxxviL  (1903),  p.  60; 
xxxix.  (1904),  P-  7- 

i4^^«k/tx.— The  XbnophyophoridAb  are  a  small  groupof  bottom- 
dweihng  Sarcodina  which  show  a  certain  resemblance  to  arenaceous 
Foraminifera,  though  observations  in  the  living  state  show  that  the 
character  of  the  pseudopodia  is  lacking.  The  multinucleate  proto- 
plasm is  contained  in  branching  tubes,  aggregated  into  masses  of 
definite  form,  bounded  by  a  common  wall  <m  foreign  bodies  (sponge 
spicules,  &c.)  cemented  into  a  membrane.  The  cytoolasm  contains 
granules  of  BaSOt  and  pellets  of  faecal  matter.  All  that  is  known 
of  reproduction  is  the  resolution  of  the  pellets  into  uninudoite  cells. 
(F.  £.  Schultze.  Wissensckaftlicke  ^gebnisse  der  doutsckoft  Ti^seo- 
Expedition,  vol.  xi..  1905,  pt.  1.)  (M.  Ha.) 

FORBACH,  a  town  of  Germany  m  the  imperial  province  of 

Alsace-Lorraine,  on  an  a£Suent  of  the  Rossel,  and  on  the  railway 

from  Metz  to  Saarbrflcken,  5)  m.  S.W.  of  the  latter.    Pop. 

( 1 905)  8  Z93.    It  has  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  (Gothic) 

church,  a  synagogue  and  a  Progymnasium.    Its  industries 

include  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  pasteboard  wares  and  gardening 

implements,  while  there  are  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity.    After 

the  battle  on  the  neighbouring  heights  of  Spicheren  (6th  of  August 

1870),  in  which  the  French  under  General  Frossard  were  defeated 

by  the  Germans  under  General  von  Gliimer,  the  town  was  occupied 

by  the  German  troops,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  annexed 

to  (jermany.    On  the  Schlossberg  near  the  town  are  the  ruins 

of  the  castle  of  the  counts  of  Forbach,  a  brandi  of  the  counts  of 

Saarbrflcken. 

See  Besier,  GesckickU  des  ScUosses,  der  Berrschaft  und  der  Stadt 
Forbach  (1895). 

FORBES,  ALBXAHDBR  PBNROSB  (x8x7*x875)>  Scottish 
divine,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of  June  1817.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  John  Henry  Forbes,  Lord  Medwyn,  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  session,  and  grandson  of  Sir  William 
Forbes  of  Pitsligo.  He  studied  first  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy, 
then  for  two  years  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  the  poet,  in 
Kent,  passed  one  session  at  Glasgow  Univeziity  in  1833,  and. 


having  chosen  the  career  of  the  Indian  civH  service,  completed 
his  studies  with  distinction  at  Haileybury  College.  In  1836 
he  went  to  Madras  and  secured  eariy  promotion,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  ill-health  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England.  He 
then  entered  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  in  1841  he  obtaixMd 
the  Boden  Sanskrit  scholarship,  and  graduated  in  1&44.  He 
was  at  Oxford  during  the  early  years  of  the  movement  known 
as  Puseyism,  and  was  powerfully  influenced  by  association  with 
Newman,  Pusey  and  Keble.  Tbia  led  him  to  resign  his  Indian 
appointment.  In  1844  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in 
the  £ng;lish  Church,  and  held  curacies  at  Aston,  Rowant  and 
St  Thomas's,  Oxford;  but  being  naturally  attracted  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  his  native  land,  then  recovering  from  long 
depression,  he  removed  in  1846  to  Stonehaven,  the  chief  town 
of  Kincardineshire.  The  same  year,  however,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  vicarage  of  St  Saviour's,  Leeds,  a  church  founded  to  preach 
and  illustrate  Tractarian  principles.  In  1848  Forbes  was  called 
to  succeed  Bishop  Moir  in  the  see  of  Brechin.  He  removed 
the  episcopal  residence  to  Dundee,  where  he  resided  till  his  death, 
combining  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregationrwith  the  duties 
of  the  see.  When  he  came  to  Dundee  the  churchmen  were 
accustomed  owing  to  their  small  numbers  to  worship  In  a  room 
over  a  bank.  Through  his  energy  several  churches  were  built, 
and  among  them  the  pro-cathedral  of  St  Paul's.  Be  was  prose- 
cuted in  the  church  courts  for  heresy,  the  accusation  being  founded 
on  his  primary  charge,  dcUveted  and  published  in  1857,  in  which 
he  set  forth  his  views  on  the  Eucharist.  He  made  a  powerful 
defence  of  the  charge,  and  was  acquitted  with  "  a  censure  and 
an  admonition."  Keble  wrote  in  his  defence,  and  was  present 
at  his  trial  at  Edinburgh.  Forbes  was  a  good  scholar,  a  scientific 
theologian  and  a  devoted  worker,  and  was  much. beloved.    He 

died  at  Dundee  on  the  8th  of  October  187$. 

Principal  works:  A  Short  Explanation  of  the  Nieene  Creed  (i8u); 
An  Explanation  of  the  Thirly-ntn£  Articles  (a  vols.,  1867  and  1868): 
Commentary  on  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms  (1847);  Commentary 
on  the  Canticles  {18^),    See  Mackey*M  Bishop  Forbes,  a  Memoir, 

■  FORBES,  ARCHIBAU)  (2838-1900),  British  war  conespondent, 
the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Morayshire,  was  bom  on 
the  17th  of  April  1838,  and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  University. 
Entering  the  Royal  Dragoons  as  a  private,  he  gained,  while  in 
the  service,  considerable  practical  experience  of  military  life 
and  affairs;  Being  invalided  from  his  regiment,  he  settled  in 
London,  and  became  a  journalist.  When  the  Franco-German 
War  broke  out  in  2870,  Forbes  was  sent  to  the  front  as  war 
correspondent  to  the  Morning  Advertiser,  and  in  this  capacity 
he  gained  valuable  information  as  to  the  plans  of  the  Pariaiana 
for  withstanding  a  siege.  Transferring  his  services  to  the  Daily 
News,  his  brilliant  feats  in  the  transmission  of  Intdligence  drew 
world-wide  attention  to  his  despatches.  He  was  with  the 
German  army  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  and  be  after- 
wards witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Commune.  Forbes 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Spain,  where  he  chronicled  the  outbreak 
of  the  second  Carlist  War;  but  his  work  here  was  i^termpted 
by  a  visit  to  India,  where  he  spent  eight  months  upon  a  minion 
of  investigation  into  the  Bengal  famine  of  1874.  Then  he  returned 
to  Spain,  and  followed  at  various  times  the  Carlist,  the  Republican 
and  the  Alfonsist  forces.  As  representative  of  the  Daily  Nems, 
he  accompanied  the  prince  of  Wales  in  his  tour  through  India 
in  1875-1876.  Forbes  went  through  the  Servian  campaign  ci 
1876,  and  was  present  at  all  the  important  engagements.  Bi 
the  Russo-Turkish  campaign  of  1877  he  achieved  striking  Jour- 
nalistic successes  at  great  personal  risk.  Attached  to  the  Russian 
army,  he  witnessed  mOst  of  the  principal  operatfons,  and  re- 
mained continuously  in  the  field  until  attacked  by  fever.  His 
letters,  together  with  those  of  his  colleagues,  MacGahaa  and 
Millet,  were  republished  by  the  Daily  News.  On  lecovering 
from  his  fever,  Forbes  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  in  order  to  witness 
the  Brittd  occupation.  The  same  year  (1878)  he  went  to  India, 
and  in  the  winter  accompanied  the  Khyber  Pass  force  to  Jalalabad* 
He  was  present  at  the  taking  of  All  Musjid,  and  marched  with 
several  expeditions  against  the  hill  tribes.  Burma  was  Forbes** 
next  field  of  adventure,  and  at  Mandalay;  the  capital,  be  bad 
several  Interesting  interviews  with  King  Thibaw.    HeleftBtuu 
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huxriedly  for  South  Africt,  wBere,  in  consequence  of  the  disaster 
of  Isandlwana,  a  British  force  was  collecting  for  the  invasion 
of  Zululand.  He  was  present  at  the  victory  of  Ulundi,^  and 
his  iajnous  ride  of  x  ao  m.  in  fifteen  hours,- by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  convey  the  fint  news  of  the  battle  to  En^^and,  remains  one 
of  the  finest  achievements  in  journalistic  enterprise.  Forbes 
subse<^xently  delivered  many  lectures  on  his  war  experiences. 
to  Uijgt  audiences.  His  dosinj^  y^us.  were  spent  in  literary 
work.  He  had  ioaie  years  before  published  a  military  novd 
entitled  Drawn  from  Life,  and  a  volume  on  his  experiences  of 
the  war  between  France  and  Germany.  These  were  now  followed . 
by  numerous  publications,  including  Glimpses  through  the 
Cannon  Smohe  (x88o);  Soupenirs  of  some  Continents  (1885); 
William  I,  of  Getmany:  a  Biography  (x888);  Haveloch,  in  the 
**  English  Men  of  Action  "  Series  (xS^o);  Barracks,  Bivouacs, 
and  Battles  (x89x);  'The  Afghan  Wars,  X839-80  (xSpa);  Czar 
Md  Sultan  (X895);  Memories  and  Studies  of  War  and  Peace 
(1895),  in  many  respects  autobiographic;  anid  Cdin  Campbdl, 
Lord  Clyde  (X896).    He  died  on  the  30th  of  March  X900. 

FORBES,  DAVID  (X828-X876),  Britbh  mineralogist,  metal- 
lurgist and  chemist,  brother  of  Edward  Forbes  (q.v.),  was  bom 
Oi\  the  6th  of  September  X828,  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  and 
teceived  his  early  education  there  and  at  Brentwood  in  Essex. 
When  a  boy  of  fourteen  he  had  already  acquired  a  remai^ble 
knowledge  of  chemistry.  This  subject  he  studied  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  he  was  still  yoxmg  when  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  mixung  and  metallurgical  works  at  Espedal 
in  Norway.  Subsequently  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Evans  &  Askin,  nickel-smelters,  of  Birmingham,  and  in  that 
capacity  during  the  years  X857-X860  he  visited  Chile,.  Bolivia 
and  Peru.  Besides  reports  for  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  of 
Irhich,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  was  foreign  secretary, 
he  wrote  upwards  of  50  papers  on  scientific  subjects,  among 
which  are  the  following:  "The  Action  of  Sulphurets  on 
Metallic  Silicates  at  High  Temperatures,"  Rep,  Brit.  Assoc., 
X855,  pt.  ii.  p.  62;  "  The  Relations  of  the  Silurian  and  Meta- 
morphic  Rocks  of  the  south  of  Nopiray,"i&.  p.  83;  "  The  Causes 
producing  Foliation  in  Rocks,"  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  xi.,  1855; 
"  The  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Silurian  and  Cambrian 
limestones,"  Phil.  Mag.  xiii.  pp.  3^-373i  1857;  "  The  Geology 
of  Bolivia  lu^d  Southern  Peru,"  Joum..  Ceci.  Soc.  zviL  pp. 
1-62,  t86t;  "  The  Mineralogy  of  Chile,"  Phil.  Mag.,  1865; 
"  Researches  in  British  Mineralogy,"  PhU,  Mag.,  X867-X868. 
llis  observations  on  the  geology  of  South.  America  were  given 
in  a  masterly  essay,  and  these  and  subsequent  researches  threw 
much  light  on  igneous  and  metamorphic  phenomena  and  on 
the  resulting  changes  in  rock-formations.  He  also  contributed 
important  articles  on  chemical  geology  to  the  Chemical  News 
and  GeUofjical  Magaxine  (X867  and  j368).  In  England  he  was 
ft  pioneer  in  microscopic  petrology.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in 
1858.    He  died  in  London  on  the  5th  of  December  X876. 

See  Obituary  by  P.  M.  Duncan  in  Quart.  Joum,  Geol.  Soc.,  vd. 
Jtxziii.,  1877,  p.  41 :  and  by  J.. Morris  in  Geol.  Mag.,  1877,  p.  45. 

FORBES,  DUNCAir,  Of  CuuODSif  (1685^x747),  Scottish 
Statesman,  was  bom  at  Bunchrew  or  at  Culloden  near  Inverness 
On  the  loth  Of  November  1685.  After  he  had  completed  his 
Studies  at'the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Leiden,  he  was 
admitted  Advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar  in  x  709.  His  own  talents 
and  the  influence  of  the  Argyll  family  secured  his  rapid  advance* 
ment,  which  was  still  further  helped  by  his  loyalty  to  the 
Banovexian  cause' at  the  period  of  the  rebellion  in  1715.  In 
172)  Forbtt  was  returned  member  for  Inverness,  and.  in  1725 
he  succeeded  Dundas  of  Amiston  as  lord  advocate.  He  inherited 
the  patrimonial  estates  on  the  death  of  his  brother-in  X734>  and 
in  X737  he  attained  to  the  highest  legal  honours  in  Scotland, 
being  made  lord  president  of  the  court  of  session.  As  lord 
advocate,  he  had  laboured  to  improve  the  legislation  and  revenue 
Of  the  country,  to  Extend  trade  and  encourage  manufactures, 
land  no  less  to  render  the  government  popular  and  respected  in 
Scotland.  In  the  proceedings  which  followed  the  memorable 
Porteous  mob,  for  example,  when  the  government  brought 
in  a  bill  for  disgracing  the  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  for  finbg 


the  corpwation,  and  for  abolishing  the.  tqwn-goaid  and  city-gate, 
Forbes  both  spoke  and  voted  against  the  measure  as  an  un- 
warranted outrage  on  the  national  feeling.  As  lord  president 
also  he  carried  out  Aome  useful  legal  reforms;  and  his  term  of 
office  was-  characterized  by  quick  ai)d  impartial  administration 
of  the  law. 

The  rebellion  of  1745  found  him  at  his  post,  and  ft  tried  all 
his  patriotism.  Some  3tears  before  (X738)  he  had  repeatedly 
and  earnestly  urged  upon  the  govermnent  the  expediency  of 
embodying  Ifighland  regiments,  putting  them  under  the  command 
of  colonels  whose  loyalty  could  be  xelied  upon,  but  officering 
them  with  the  native  cMeftains  and  cadets  of  old  families  in  the 
north,.  "  If  government,"  said  he, "  pre-engages  the  Highlanders 
in  the  manner  I  propose,  they  will  not  only  serve  weU  against 
the  enemy  abroad,  but  will  be  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  their  xelations  at  home;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  will  be 
abaolutdy  impossible  to  raise  a  rebelUon  in  the  Highlands."  In 
i739>  ^th  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  approval,  the  original  (X730) 
six  companies  Qocally  enlisted)  of  the  Black  Watch  were  formed 
into  the  famous  "  Forty-second  "  regiment  of  the  hne.  T]ie 
credit  given  to  the  eari  of  Chatham  in  some  histories  for  this 
movement  is  an  error;  it  rests  really  with  Forba  and  his  friend 
Lord  Islay,  afterwards  3rd  duke  of  Argyll  (see  the  AukM<h 
graphy  of  the  8th  duke  of  Argyll,  voL  i.  p.  8  sq.,  1906). 

On  the  fixist  rumour  of  the  Jacobite  rising  Forbes  hastened 
to  Inverness,  and  through  his  personal  influence- with  the  chiefs 
of  Macdonald  and  Madeod,  those  two  powerful  western  dans 
were  prevented  from  taking  the  field  for  Charles  Edward;  the 
town  itself  also  he  keptloyal  and  well  protected  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  struggle,  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors 
were  won  over  by  his  persuasions.  His  correspondence  with 
Lord  Lovat,  published  in  the  Culloden  papers,  affords  a  fine 
illustration  of  his  character,  in  which  the  firmness  of  loyal 
prindple  and  duty  is  found  blexuled  with  neighbouriy  kindness 
and  consideration.  Bui  at  this  critical  juncture  of  affairs,  the 
apathy  of  the  government  interfered  considerably  with  the 
success  of  his  negotiations.  Advances  of  arms  and  money  arrived 
too  late,  and  though  Forbes  employed  all  his  own  means  and 
what  money  he  could  borrow  on  Us  personal  security,  his  re- 
sources were  quite  inadequate  to  the  emergency.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  these  advances  were  ever  fully  repaid.  Part  was  doled 
out  to  him,  after  repeated  solidtations  that  his  credit  might  be 
mainuined  in  the  country;  but  it  is  evident  he  had  fallen  into 
disgrace  in  consequence  of  his  humane  exertions  to  mitigate 
the  impolitic  severities  inflicted  upon  his  oountiymen  ^ter 
thdr  disastrous  defeat  at  Culloden.  Use  ingratitude  of  the 
government,  and  the  many  distressing  circumstances  connected 
with  the  insurrection,  suiik  deep  into  the  mind  of  Forbes.  He 
never  fairiy  rallied  from  the  depression  thus  caused,  and  after  it 
period  of  declining  health  he  died  on  the  xoth  of  December  1747. 

Foibes  was  a  patriot  without  ostentation  or  pretence,  a  true 
Scotsman  with  no  narrow  prejudice,  an  accomplished  and  even 
erudite  scholar  without  pedantry,  a  man  of  genuine  piety  without 
asceticism  or  intolerance.  His  country  long  fdt  his  influence 
through  her  reviving  arts  $nd  ii^titutions;  and  the  example 
of  such  a  character  in  that  coarse  and  venal  age,  and  among  a 
people  distracted  by  faction,  political  strife,  and  national  antl* 
pathies,  while  it  was  invaluable  to  his  contemporaries  in  a  man 
of  high  position,  is  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  and  veneration 
of  his  countrymeiL  In  his  intervals  of  Idstire  he  cultivated  with 
some  success  the  study  of  philosophy,  theology  and  biblical 
criticism.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  His  published  writings,  some  of  them  of  im- 
portance, indude-»i4  Letter  to  a  Bishop,  concerning  some  Important 
Discoveries  in  Philosophy  and  Theology  (1732);  Some  Thoughts 
concerning  Rdigion,  natural  and  revealed,  and  the  Manner  of 
Understanding  Reviation  (Z735);  and  Reflections  on  Incredulity 
(2nd  ed.,  X750). 

His  correspoadeace  was  collected  and  published  in  1815,  and  a 
memoir  of  him  (from  the  family  papers)  was  written  by  Mr  Hill 
Burton,  and  publiahed  along  with  a  Life  of  Lord  Loeat,  in  1847, 
His  statue  by  Roubillac  stands  in  the  Parliameat  House,  Edinbur' 
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P0RBB8;  U)WAIID  (x8i^854)»  British  natonlut,  vas 
bom  at  Douglas,  in  the.  Isle  of  Mui,  on  the  xath  el  Februaxy 
i8xs.  While  still  a  child,  whoi  not  engaged  in  reading,  or  in 
the  writing  of  verMS  and  drawing  of  oiricatiiret,  he  occupied 
himself  with  the  collecting  of  insects,  shells,  minerals,  fboils, 
plants  and  other  natural  Ustory  objects.  From  his  fifth  to  his 
eleventh  year,  delicacy  of  health  precluded  his  attendance  at 
any  sdiool,  but  in  xSaS  he  became  a  day  scholar  at  Athole 
House  Academy  in  Douglas.  In  June  1831  he  left  the  Isle  of 
Man  for  London,  where  he  studied  drawing.  In  October,  how- 
ever, having  given  up  all  idea  of  making  painting  his  profession, 
he  returned  home;  and  in  the  following  month  he  matriculated 
as  a  student  of  inedicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  His 
vacation  in  1832  he  ^>ent  in  diligent  work  on  the  natural  history 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  1833  he  xnade  a  tour  in  Norway,  the 
botanical  results  of  which  were  published  in  Loudon's  Magatine 
of  Natural  History  for  x83$-x836.  In  the  summer  of  1834  he 
devoted  much  time  to  dredging  in  the  Irish  Sea;  and  in  the 
succeeding  year  he  traveUedin  France,  Switzerland  and  Gexmany. 

Bom  a  naturalist,  and  having  no  relish  for  the  practioLl 
duties  of  a  surgeon)  Foxbes  In  the  spxing  of  1836  abandoned  the 
idea  of  taking  a  medical  degree,  resolving  to  devote  himself 
to  science  and  literature.  The  winter  of  1836-1837  found  him 
at  Parisrwhere  be  attended  the  lectures  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
on  natural  history,oomparatlveanatomy,geology  and  mineralogy. 
Leaving  Paris  in  April  1837,  he  went  to  Algiers,  and  there 
obtained  materials  for  a  paper  on  land  and  freshwater  MoUusca, 
published  in  the  Annals  oj  Natural  History,  voL  iL  p.  95a  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  registered  at  Edinburgh  as  a 
student  of  literature;  and  in  1838  i^peared  his  fiist  volume, 
Malacologia  Montnsis,  a  synopsb  of  the  species  of  Manx  MoUusca. 
During  the  summer  of  1838  he  visited  Styria  and  Camiola,  and 
made  extensive  botanical  collections.  In  the  following  autumn 
he  read  before  the  British  Association  at  Newcastle  a  pi^r  on 
the  distribution  of  teirestrial  Pulmonifkera  in  Europe,  and  was 
commissioned  to  prepare  a  similar  report  with  reference  to  the 
British  Isles.  In  184X  was  published  his  History  of  British 
Star-fishes,  embodying  extensive  observations  and  containing 
X30  illustrations,  inclusive  of  humorous  tail-pieces,  aU  designed 
by  the  author.  On  the  X7th  <tf  April  of  the  same  year  Forbes, 
accompanied  by  his  friend  William  Thompson,  joixuDd  at  Malta 
H.M.  surveying  ship  "  Beacon,"  to  which  he  had  been  i^)pointed 
naturalist  by  her  commander  Captain  Graves.  From  that  date 
until  Octobo'  1847  he  was  employed  in  investigating  the  botany, 
zoology  and  geology  of  the  MecUtexranean  region.  The  results 
of  these  researches  were  xnade  known  in  his  ''  Report  on  the 
Mollusca  and  Radiata  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  presented  to  the 
British  Association  in  X843,"  i^id  in  Travels  in  Lyda,  published 
in  conjunction  with  Lieut,  (afterwards  Admiral)  T.  A.B«Spratt 
in  1847.  In  the  former  treatise  he  discussed  the  influence  of 
climate  and  of  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  sea  bottom  upon 
marine  life,  and  divided  the  Aegean  into  eight  biological  zones; 
his  conclusions  with  nsptct  to  bathymetrical  distribution, 
however,  have  nattirally  been  modified  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  more  recent  expirations  of  the  deep  seas. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1842  Forlxas,  whom  family 
misfortunes  had  now  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  sought 
and  obtained  the  curatorship  of  the  museum  of  the  Geological 
Society  ot  London.  To  the  duties  of  that  post  he  added  in  X843 
those  of  the  professorship  of  botany  at  King's  College.  In 
November  X844  he  resigned  the  curatorship  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  became  palaeontologist  to  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Great  Britaixu  Two  years  later  he  published  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  i.  336,  his  important  essay  "  On  the 
Connexion  between  the  distribution  of  the  existing  Fauna  and 
Flora  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the  Geological  Changes  which 
have  a£fected  their  Area,  especially  during  the  epoch  of  the 
Northern  Drift."  It  is  therein  pointed  out  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  of  their  oxigin  from  various  specific  centres,  the 
plants  of  Great  Britain  may  be  divided  into  five  well-marked 
groups:  the  W.  and  S.W.  Irish,  represented  in  the  N.  of  Spain, 
the  S.E.  Ixish  and  S.W.  English,  related  to  the  flora  of  the  Channel 


Isles  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  Ftinoe;  the  SJE.  ig^g'^A^ 
characterised  by  species  occurring  on  the  opposite  French  coast; 
a  group  pecuBar  to  mountain  summits,  Srandinayian  In  type; 
and;  lastly,  a  general  or  Germanic  flora.  From  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
t&restrial  animals  and  flowering  plants  of  the  British  Islands 
migrated  thitherward,  over  continuous  land,  at  thx«e  distinct 
periods,  before,  during  and  after  the  glacial  epoch.  On  this 
subject  Forbes's  brilliimt  generalizations  are  now  regarded  as 
only  partially  true  (see  C.  Reid's  Origin  of  the  BriOsk  Flora,  1899). 
In  the  autumn  of  1848  Forbes  married  the  daughter  of  Gexkeral 
Sir  C.  Ashworth;  and  in  the  same  year  was  published  his 
Monograph  of  the  British  Nahed-eyed  Medusae  (Ray  Society). 
The  year  X85X  witnessed  the  removal  of  the  collections  of  the 
Geological  Survey  from  Craig's  Court  to  the  museum  in  Jermyn 
Street,  and  the  appointment  of  Fox:bes  as  professor  of  natural 
histoxy  to  the  Royvl  School  of  Mines  just  established  in  con- 
junction therewitL  In  1853  was  published  the  fourth  and 
concluding  volume  of  Forbes  and  S.  Hanlcy's  History  of  British 
MoUusca;  also  his  Monograph  0/  the  Eddnodermata  of  the 
British  TerOaries  (Palaeontographical  Soc.). 

In  1853  Forbes  hdd  the  presidenqr  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  and  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  the  fulfilment 
of  a  long-cherished  wish  in  his  aiY>ointment  to  the  professorship 
of  natural  histoxy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  R.  Jameson,  his  former  teacher.  Since  his  return 
from  the  East  In  1842,  the  determination  and  arrangement  of 
fossils,,  frequent  lectures,  and  incessant  literaxy  work,  including 
the  preparation  of  his  palaeontological  memoixs,  had  precluded 
Forbes  from  giving  that  attention  to  the  natural  history  pursuits 
of  his  earlier  life  which  he  had  earnestly  desired.  It  seemed  that 
at  length  he  was  to  find  leisure  to  reduce  to  order  his  stores  of 
biological  information.  He  lectured  at  Edinbur^  in  the 
siunmer  session  of  x  854,  and  in  September  of  that  year  he  occupied 
the  post  of  president  of  the  geological  section  at  the  Liverpool 
meeting  of  the  British  Association.  But  he  was  taken  IB  just 
after  he  had  commenced  his  winter's  course  of  lectures  in 
Edinburgh,  and  after  not  many  days'  illness  he  died  at  Waidxe^ 
near  Edinburgh,  on  the  x8th  of  November  1854. 

See  literary  GaseUe  (November  25, 1854) ;  Edinburgh  Now  PkOo^ 
sopkical  Journal  (New  Ser.),  (1855):  Quart.  Joum.  GeeL  Soc,  (May 
i8S5):  G.  Wiboa  and  A.  Geikie.  Memoir  of  Edward  Forbes  (1861), 


in  which,  pp.  575-383*  i*  nven  a  list  of  Forbes**  writings.  See  also 
LiUrary  Papers,  edited  by  Lovell  Reeve  (1855}.  The  {6aomag 
works  were  iwued  posthumouBly:  "  On  the  Tertiary  Fluvioaiarine 
Formation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ^'  (Geel.  Survey),  edited  by  R.  A.  C 
Godwin-Autten  (1856);  "The  Natural  History  of  the  Eunxieaa 
Seas,"  edited  and  continued  by  R.  A.  C  Godwin-Austen  (1859). 

JORBES.  JAMES  DAViD  (1809-1868),  Scottish  physicist, 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  William  Forbes,  7th  baronet  of  PitsUgo, 
and  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  April  1809.  He  entered 
the  univexsity  of  Edinburgh  in  1825,  and  soon  afterwards  began 
to  contribute  papers  to  the  Edinburgh.  Philosophical  Journal 
anonymously  under  the  signature  "  A."  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
183  a  he  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  A  year  later 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  Edinburgh 
Univnsity,  in  succession  to  Sir  John  Leslie  and  in  competition 
with  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  during  his  tenure  of  that  office, 
which  he  did  not  give  up  till  x86o,  he  not  only  pxoved  himself 
an  active  and  efiident  teacher,  but  also  did  much  to  improve 
the  internal  conditions  of  the  university.  In  1859  he  was  ap« 
pointed  successor  to  Brewster  in  the  prindpalship  of  the  United 
College  of  St  Andrews,  a  position  which  he  hdd  nxitil  Us  death 
at  Qifton  on  the  31st  of  December  i868« 

As  a  scientific  Investigator  he  is  best  known  for  his  researches 
on  heat  and  on  glaciers.  Between  X836  and  1844  he  published 
in  the  Trans,  Roy.  Soc.  Ed.  four  series  of  "  Researches  on  Heat," 
in  the  course  of  which  he  described  the  polarization  of  heat  by 
toU^raiaUne,  by  transmission  through  a  bundle  of  thin  mica 
plates  inclined  to  the  transmitted  ray,  and  by  reflection  from  the 
multiplied  surfaces  of  a  pile  of  mica  plates  placed  at  the  polarize 
ing  angle,  and  *^alao  its  circular  polaxization  by  two  internal 
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lefiections  in  rhombi  of  fock>«aIt.  His  work  won  him  the  Rumford 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1838,  and  in  1843  he  received  its 
Royal  medal  for  a  paper  <»i  the  "  '^Hransparency  of  the  Atmosphere 
and  the  Laws  of  Extinction  of  the  Sun's  Rays  passing  throu^  it." 
In  1846  he  began  eicpeiiments  on  the  tonperature  of  the  earth 
at  diflferent  depths  and  in  different  soils  near  Edinburgh,  which 
yieUed  determinations  of  the  thermal  conductivity  of  trap-tufa, 
sandstone  and  pure  loose  sand.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life 
he  was  occupied  with  experimental  inquiries  into  the  laws  of 
the  conduction  of  heat  in  bats,  and  his  last  piece  of  work  was 
to  show  that  the  thermal  conductivity  of  iron  diminishes  with 
increase  of  temperature.  His  attention  was  directed  to  the 
question  of  the  flow  of  gladers  in  1840  when  he  met  Louis 
Agassis  at  the  Glasgow  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  and 
in  subsequent  years  he  made  several  visits  to  Switserland  and 
also  to  Norway  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  data.  His 
observations  led  him  to  the  view  that  a  glader  is  an  imperfect 
fluid  or  a  viscous  body  which  is  urged  down  slopes  of  a  certain 
inclination  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  its  parts,  and  involved 
him  in  some  controversy  with  lyQdall  and  others  both  as  to 
|>riority  and  to  scientific  principle.  Forbes  was  also  interested 
in  geology,  and  published  memoirs  on  .the  thermal  springs  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  the  Vivarais  (Ardtehe), 
on  the  gedogy  of  the  CuchuUin  and  Eildon  hills,  &c.  In  addition 
to  about  150  scientific  papers,  he  wrote  Traods  through  the  Alps 
of  Savoy  and  Other  Parts  of  the  Ponmne  Chain,  with  Observations 
on  the-  Phenomena  cf  Glaciers  (1843);  Nonoay  and  its  Glaciers 
(1853) ;  Occasional  Papers  on  the  Theory  of  Glaciers  (1859) ;  A  Tour 
if  Mom  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  (1855).  ^  ^^  *^  ^^^  author 
(1859)  of  the  "  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathematical 
lind  Physical  Science,"  published  in  the  8th  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 

See  Forhe/s  Life  and  Letters,  by  Principa]  Shairp.  Plrofessor  P.  G. 
Tait  and  A.  Adams-Reillv  (1873);  Professor  Forbes  and  his  Bio* 
irapkerst  by  J<  Tyndali  (1873). 

FORBES,  SIR  JOHN  (X787-X86X),  British  physician,  was  bom 
at  Cuttlebrae,  Banffshire,  in  1787.  He  attended  the  grammar 
school  at  Abodeen,  and  afterwards  entered  Marischal  College. 
After  serving  for  nine  years  as%  surgeon  in  the  navy,  he  graduated 
M.D.  at  Edinburgh  in  18x7,  and  then  began  to  practise  in 
Peiuance,  whence  he  removed  to  Chichester  in  X822.  He  took 
up  his  residence  in  London  in  1840,  and  in  the  foUowtng  year 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  royal  household.  He  was 
knighted  in  1853,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  November  x86x  at 
Whitdiurch  in  Berkshire.  Sir  John  Forbes  was  better  known 
as  an  author  and  editor  than  as  a  practical  pl^dan.  His 
works  include  the  fol]owing>— Or^'na/  Cases  .  .  illustrating 
the  Use  of  the  Stethoscope  Md  Percussion  in  the  Diagnosis  of 
Diseases  of  the  Chest  (1824);  IttustroHons  of  Modem  Mesmerism 
(1845);  ^  Physician's  Holiday  (xst  ed.,  1849);  Memorandums 
made  in  Ireland  in  the  Autumn  of  i8s2  (2  vols.,  1853);  Sight- 
seeing in  Germassy  and  the  Tyrol  in  the  Autumn  of  1855  (x8s6). 
He  was  joint  editor  with  A.  Tweedle  and  J.  ConoUy  of  The 
Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine  (4  vols.,  X833-X835);  and  in 
1836  he  founded  the  British  and  Foreign  Medial  Review,  which, 
after  a  period  of  prosperity,  involved  its  editor  in  pecuniary 
loss,  and  was  disomtinued  in  1847,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  advocacy  in  its  later  numbers  of  doctrines  obnoxious  to 
the  profession. 

FORBES,  a  municipal  town  of  Ashbumham  -county,  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  289  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Sydney,  on  the 
y.arhlan  river,  and  with  a  station  on  the  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  (X90X)  4313.  Its  importance  as  a  ioommerdal  centre  is  due 
to  its  advantageous  position  between  the  northern  and  southern 
markets.  It  has  steam-sawing  and  flour-mills,  breweries  and 
wool«scouxing  establishments;  while  the  surrounding  country 
produces  good  quantities  of  cereals,  lucerne,  wine  and  fruit. 

F0RBB8-R0BERTS0N,  JOHNSTON    (1853-  ),  English 

kctor,  was  the  son  of  Jc^  Forbes-Robertson  of  Abodeen,  an 
art  critic.  He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse,  and  studied  at 
the  Royal  Academy  schoob  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  painter. 
But  though  he  kept  up  his  interest  in  that  art,  in  1874  he  turned 


to  the  theatre,making  hisfirstappearanoe  in  LondonasChastelard, 
in  Maryt  Queen  of  Scots,  He  studied  under  Samuel  Phelps,  from 
whom  he  learnt  the  traditions  of  the  tragic  stage.  He  played 
with  the  Bancrofts  and  with  John  Hare,  supported  Miss  Mary 
Anderson  in  both  Eni^d  and  Aznerica,  and  also  acted  at 
difiierent  times  with  Sir  Heniy  Irving.  His  refined  and  artistic 
style,  and  beautiful  voice  and  elocution  made  him  a  marked 
man  on  the  English  stage,  and  in  Pinero's  The  Profligate  at  the 
Garrick  theatre  (X889),  under  Hare's  management,  he  established 
his  position  as  one  of  the  most  individual  of  London  actors. 
In  X895  he  started  under  his  own  management  at  t!he  Lyceum 
with  Mrs  Patrick  Campbell,  producing  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet, 
Machdh  and  also  some  inodem  plays;  his  impersonation  as 
Hamlet  was  especially  fine,  and  his  capacity  as  a  romantic 
actor  was  shown  to  great  advantage  also  in  John  Davidson's 
For  the  Crown  and  in  Maeterlinck's  Pellias  and  Milisande,  In 
1900  he  married  the  actress  Gertrude  Elliott,  with  whom,  as  his 
leading  lady,  he  appeared  at  various  theatres,  producing  in 
subsequent  years  The  Light  that  Failed,  Madeleine  Lucette 
Riley's  Mice  and  Men,  and  G.  Bernard  Shaw's  Caesar  and 
Cleopatra,  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor^ack, 
&C.  His  brothers,  Ian  Robertson  (b.  1858)  and  Norman  Forbes 
(b.  X859),  had  also  been  well-known  actors  from  about  1878 
oiiwards. 

FORBIK,  CLAUDB  DB  (1656-1733),  Ftench  naval  commander, 
was  bom  in  Provence,  of  a  family  of  high  standing,  in  1656. 
High-spirited  and  ungovernable  in  his  boyhood,  he  ran  away 
from  his  home,  and  through  the  influence  of  an  unde  entered 
the  navy,  servhig  his  first  campaign  in  1675.  For  a  short  time 
he  quitted  the  navy  and  enternl  the  army,  but  soon  returned  to 
his  first  choice.  He  made  under  D'Estries  \ht  American  campaign, 
and  under  Duquesne  that  of  Algiers  in  1683,  on  all  occasions 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  impetuous  courage.  The  most 
remarkable  episode  of  his  life  was  his  mission  to  Siam.  During 
the  administration  of  the  Greek  adventurer  Phauloon  in  that 
country,  the  project  was  formed  of  introducing  the  Christian 
religion  and  European  dvilizalion,  and  the  king  sent  an  embassy 
to  Louis  XIV.  In  ttspooat  a  French  emba»y  was  sent  out, 
Forbin  accompanying  the  chevalier  de  Chaumont  with  the 
rank  of  major.  When  Chaumont  returned  to  France,  Forbin 
was  induced  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Siamese  king,  and 
accepted,  though  with  much  reluctance,  the  posts  of  grand 
admiral,  gencraLof  all  the  king's  armies  and  governor  of  Bangkok. 
His  position,  however,  was  soon  made  untenable  by  the  jealousy 
and  intrigues  of  the  minister  Phaulcon;  and  at  the  end  of  two 
years  he  left  Siam,  reaching  France  in  x688.  He  was  afterwards 
fully  engaged  in  active  service,  first  with  Jean  Bart  in  the  war 
with  En^^d,  when  they  were  both  captured  and  taken  to 
Plymouth.  Thty  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  and  were 
soon  serving,  their  country  again.  Forbin  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Logos.  He  served  under  D'Estr^es  at  the  taking  of 
Barcelona,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Algiers,  and  in  1702  took  a 
brilliant  part  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  In  x  706  he  took  command  of  a  squadron  at  Dunkirk, 
and  ca4>tured  many  valuable  prizes  from  the  Dutch  and  the 
English.  In  X 708  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  oC.the 
squadron  which  was  to  convey  the  Pretender  to  Scotland;  but 
so  effectually  were  the  coasts  guarded  by  Byng  that  the  expedi* 
tion  failed,  and  returned  to  Dunkirk.  Forbin  was  now  be^nning 
to  be  weighed  down  with  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  toils  of 
service,  and  in  x  7x0  he  retired  to  a  country  house  near  Marseilles. 
There  be  spent  part  of  his  time  in  writing  his  memoirs,  published 
in  X730,  which  are  full  of  interest  and  are  written  in  a  graphic 
and  attractive  style.    Forbin  died  on  the  4th  of  March  X733. 

FORCBLUNI,  BOIDIO  (1688-X768),  Italian  phflologist,  was 
bom  at  Fener  in  the  district  of  Treviso  and  belonged  to  a  veiy 
poor  family.  He  went  to  the  seminaxy  at  Padua  in  x  704,  studied 
under  Facdolati,  and  in  due  course  attained  to  the  priesthood. 
From  X724  to  1731  he  held  the  office  of  rector  of  the  seminary 
at  Ceneda,  and  from  x  731  to  X765  that  of  father  confessor  in 
the  seminary  of  Padua.    The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
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fiiainly  spent  In  bts  native  village.  He  died  at  Padua  in  1768 
before  the  completion  of  the  great  work  on  which  he  had  long 
co-operated  with  Facdolati.  This  was  the  vast  LaHn  Lexiam 
(see  FAoaoLAtx),  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  similar 
works  that  have  since  been  published.  He  was  engaged  with  his 
Herculean  task  for  nearly  35  years,  and  the  transcription  of  the 
manuscript  by  Luigi  Violato  occupied  eight  years  more. 

FORCHHAmiER.  JOHAMN  OBORO  (1794^1865),  Danish 
mineralogist  and  geologist,  wa^  bom  at  Husum,  Schleswig,  on 
the  24th  of  July  J794,  and  died  at  Copenhagen  on  the  14th  of 
December  1865.  After  studying  at  Kiel  and  Copenhagen  from 
18x5  to  z8i8,  he  joined  Oersted  and  LauriU  Esmarch  in  their 
mineralogical  exploration  of  Bomholm,  and  took  a  considerable 
share  in  the  labours  of  the  e]q)edition.  In  2820  he  obtained 
his  doctor's  degree  by  a  chemical  treatise  De  ma»iano,  and 
immediately  after  set  out  on  a  journey  through  Eni^d,  Scotland 
and  the  Faeroe  Islands.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
at  Copenhagen  University  on  chemistry  and  mineralogy;  in 
X899  he  obtained  a  similar  post  in  the  newly  established  poly- 
technic school;  and  in  2831  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mineralogy  in  the  university,  and  in  1848  became  curator  of  the 
geological  museum.  From  1835  to  1837  he  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  geological  survey  of  Denmark.  On  the  death  of 
H.  C.  Oersted  in  Z85Z,  he  succeeded  him  as  director  of  the 
polytechnic  school  and  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
In  Z850  he  began  with  J.  Steenstrup  and  Worsaae  various 
anthropological  publications  which  gained  a  high  reputation. 
As  a  public  instructor  Forchhammer  held  a  high  place  and  con- 
tributed potently  to  the  progress  of  his  favourite  studies  in  his 
native  country.  He  interested  himself  in  such  practical  questions 
as  the  introduction  of  gas  into  Copenhagen,  the  establishment 
of  the  fire-brigade  at  Rosenberg  and  the  boring  of  artesian  weUs. 

Among  his  more  important  works  are — Loereboe  i  de  enkdts 
Jtadicakrs  Chemi  (1843):  Danmarks  geognostiski  FwhM  (1835); 
Om  de  Bomkolmske  Ktdformationer  (1836) ;  Dit  tnyere  Kridt  i  Dan- 
mark  (1847):  Bidrag  HI  SkUdrinjten  af  Danmarks  geograMske 
ForkM  (1858).  A  list  of  his  contributions  to  scientific  periodicals, 
Danish,  English  and  German,  will  be  found  in  the  Cata^og^e  of 
ScienUfic  Papers  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  moat  recent  is  "  On  the  Constitution  of 
Sea  Water  at  Different  Depths  and  in  Different  Latitudes,"  in  the 
Proceedings  cj  the  Roy.  Soc,  xii.  (1863-1863). 

FORCHHAmiBR,  FETER  WILHELM  (1801-1894),  German 
dawral  archaeologist,  was  bom  at  Husum  in  Schleswig  on  the 
33rd  of  October  x8oz.  He  was  educated  at  the Lfibeckgynmasium 
and  the  univenity  of  Kiel,  with  which  he  was  connected  for 
nearly  65  years.  In  1830-1834  and  1838-1840  he  travelled  in 
Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.  In  1 843  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  philology  at  Kiel  and  director  of  the  archaeological 
museum  founded  by  himself  in  co-operation  with  Otto  Jahn. 
He  died  6n  the  8th  of  January  1894.  Forchhammer  was  a 
democrat  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  from  1871  to  1873 
represented  the  progressive  party  of  Schleswig-Hobtein  in  the 
German  Reichstag.  His  published  works  deal  chiefly  with 
topography  and  ancient  mythology.  His  travels  had  convinced 
him  that  a  full  and  comprehensive  knowledge  <rf  classical 
antiquity  could  only  be  acquired  by  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  Greek  and  Roman  monuments  and  works  of  art,  and  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  topographical  and  climatic  condi- 
tions of  the  chief  localities  of  the  ancient  world.  These  principles 
are  illustrated  in  his  HcUenika.  Grieckenland.  Im  Neuen  das 
AlU  (1837),  which  contains  his  theory  of  the  oripn  and  explana- 
tion of  the  Greek  myths,  which  he  never  abandoned,  in  spite  of 
the  attacks  to  which  it  was  subjected.  According  to  him,  the 
m3rths  arose  from  definite  local  (especially  atmospheric  and 
aquatic)  phenomena,  and  represented  the  annually  recurring 
processes  of  nature  as  the  acts  of  gods  and  heroes;  thus,  in 
AckiU  (i  853),  the  Trojan  War  is  the  winter  conflict  of  the  elements 
in  that  district.  Other  similar  short  treatises  are:  DieCrUndung 
Rons  (1868);  Daduchos  (1875),  on  the  language  of  the  myths 
and  mythical  buildings; ,  Die  Wandenmgen  der  Inackostockler 
Ic  (x88o);  Prolegomena  but  Mytkdogu  als  Wissensckafl  und 
Lexikon  der  Mythenspracke  (1891).  Amongst  his  topographical 
works  mention  may  be  made  of:  Topograpkie  von  Aiken  (1841); 


Besckreihtng  der  Ebene  van  .Treja  (1850),  a  coDUBeBtaiy  OA  a 
map  of  the  locality  executed  by  T.  A.  Spratt  (see  Journal  of 
tke  Royal  Geographical  Society,  xiL,  1843);  Topograpkia  Tke» 
barum  Heptapylanm  (1854);  ErkUnmg  der  Ilict  (1884),  oq 
the  basis  of  the  topographiod  and  physical  peculiaxxtiet  oi  the 
plain  of  Troy.  His  Demokralenbilckldn  (1849),  in  the  main  a 
discussion  of  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  thie  state,  and  Die 
Atkmer  und  Sokrales  (2837)^  in  which,  contrary  to  the  almost 
universal  opinion,  he  uphdd  the  procedure  of  the  Athenians 
as  perfectly  legal  and  their  verdict  as  a  perfectly  just  one,  also 

deserve  notice. 

For  a  full  list  of  his  works  see  the  obituary  notice  by  lE.  Alberti  in 
C.  Bunian's  Biograpkisckfs  Jakrhuckfur  AUertumskundet  xx.  (1897): 
alio  J.  Sass  in  AUameiite  deulscke  Biotrapkie,  and  A-  Hoeck  and 
L.  C.  Pertach.  P.  W.  Forckkammer  (1898). 

FORCHHEni»  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  ci  Bavaria, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Wiesent  and  the  Regnita,  z6  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Bamberg.  Pop.  (1905)  8427.  It  has  four  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  induding  the  Gothic  Collegiate  church  and  a  Pro% 
testant  church.  Among- the  other  public  buildings  are  the 
progymnasium  and  .an  orphanage.  Tht  industries  of  the  town 
include  spinning  and  weaving,  bleaching  and  dyeing,  bone  and 
glue  works,  brewing  and  paper-making.  The  spacious  chiteau 
occupies  the  site  q(  the  Carolingian  palace  which  was  destroyed 
in  2346. 

Forchheim  is  of  Very  early  origin,  having  been  the.xe^dcnce 
of  the  Carolingian  sovereigns,  including  Charlemagne,  in  the 
9th  century.  Consequently  many  diets  were  held  here,  and 
here  also  Conrad  I.  and  Louis  the  Child  were  chosen  (Sennan 
kings.  The  town  was  given  by  the  emperor  Henry  n.  in  1007 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  and,  except  for  a  short  period 
during  the  22  th  centiiry,  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
bishops  until  x8o3,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Bavaria.  In  Augost 
2796  a  battle  took  place  near  Forchheim  between  the  Fruidi 
and  the  Austrians.  The  fortifications  of  the  town  were  dis* 
mantled  in  2838. 

See  Habsch,  Ckronik  der  Stadt  Forckkeim  (NOremberg,  1867). 

n>RD»  EDWARD  ONSLOW  (2853-2901),  English  8cu^»tor, 
was  bom  in  London.  He  received  some  education  as  a  painter 
in  Antwerp  and  as  a  sculptor  in  Munich  under  Professor  Wag- 
mttller,  but  was  mainly  self-taught.  His  first  contribution  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  in  2875,  was  a  bust  of  his  wife,  and  in 
portraiture  he  may  be  said  to  have  achieved  his  greatest  success. 
His  busts  are  always  extremdy  refined  and  show  his  sitters  at 
their  best.  Those  (in  bronse)  of  his  fellow-artists  Arthur  Hacker 
(1894),  Briton  Riviere  and  Sir  W.  Q.  Orchardson  (2895),  Sir 
L.  Alma  Tadema  (1896),  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer  and  Sir 
John  Millais  (1897),  and  of  A.  J.  Balfour  are  all  striking  likenesses, 
and  are  equidled  by  that  in  marble  of  Sir  Frederick  BramweQ 
(for  the  Royal  Institution)  and  by  many  more.  He  gained 
the  open  competition  for  the  statue  of  Sir  Rowland  HOI,  erected 
in  2883  outside  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  followed  it  in  1883 
with  "  Henry  Irving  as  Hamlet,"  now  in  the  Gufldhall  art 
gallery.  This  seated  statue,  good  as  it  is,  was  soon  surpassed 
by  those  of  Dr  Dale  (2898,  in  the  dty  museum,  Birmingham) 
and  Professor  Huxley  (2900),  but  the  colossal  memorial  statue 
of  Queen  Victoria  (2902),  for  Manchester,  was  less  succeasfuL 
The  standing  statue  of  W.  E.  Gladstone  (2894*  forthe  City  Liberal 
Qub,  London)  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  Ford's  better  portrait 
works.  The  colossal "  General  Charles  Gordon,"  camd-mounted, 
for  Chatham,  "Lord  Strathnairn,"  an  equestrian  group  for 
Rnightsbridge,  and  the  "  Maharajah  of  Mysore  "  (2900)  comprise 
his  larger  works  of  the  kind.  A  beautiful  nude  recumbent 
statue  of  Shelley  (2893)  upon  a  deverly-designed  base,  which  is 
not  quite  impeccable  from  the  point  of  view  of  artistic  taste, 
is  at  University  College,  Oxford,  and  a  simplified  version  was 
presented  by  him  to  be  set  up  on  the  shore  of  Viareggio,  where 
the  poet's  body  was  washed  up.  Ford's  ideal  work  haa  great 
charm  and  daintiness;  his  sutue  "  Folly  "  (2886)  was  bought 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Chantrey  Fund,  and  was  followed  by  other 
statues  or  statuettes  of  a  similar  order:  ^*  Peace  *'  (2890),  which 
secured  his  election  as  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Aoulemy, 
"Echo"  ii99s>»  on  which  he  was  elected  full  member,  "Tha 
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Egyptian  Singer  "  (1889),  "  Applause  "  (1893)1  "  Glocy  to  the 

Dead  "  (1901)  and  "  Snowdrift "  (190a).    Ford's  influence  on 

the  younger  generation  of  sculptors  was  considerable  and  of 

good  effect.    'His  charming  disposition  rendered  him  extremely 

popular,  and  when  he  died  a  monument  was  erected  to  hte 

memory  (C.  Lucchcsi,  sculptor,  J.  W.  Simpson,  architect)  in 

St  John's  Wood,  near  to  where  he  dwelt. 

See  Scot-fiurb;  also  M.  H.  Spidmann,  BriHsk  Sculpiun  ani 
SadpUns  o/  To-day  (London,  1901). 

FORD,  JOHN  (X586-C.X640),  English  dramatist,  was  baptized 
on  the  1 7th  of  AprU  1 586  at  Ikington  in  north  Devon.  He  came 
of  a  good  family)  his  father  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
and  his  mother  was  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Popham,  successively 
attorney-general  and  lord  chief  justice.  Tht  name  of  John 
Ford  appears  in  the  university  register  of  Oxford  as  matriculating 
at  Exeter  College  in  x6ox.  Like  a  cousin  and  namesake  (to  whom, 
with  other  members  of  the  society  of  Gray's  Inn,  he  dedicated 
his  play  of  The  Lover's  Mdancholy)^  the  future  dramatist  entered 
the  profession  of  the  law,  being  admitted  of  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1602;  but  he  seems  never  to  have  been  called  to  the  bar. 
Four  3reais  afterwards  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author 
with  an  elegy  called  Panu^s  Memorial,  or  ike  Earl  oj  Deoonskire 
deceased f  and  dedicated  to  the  widow  of  the  earl  (Charles  Blount, 
Lord  Mountjoy,  "  coronized,"  to  use  Ford's  expression,  by  King 
James  in  X603  for  his  services  in  Ireland) — ^a  lady  who  would 
have  been  no  unfitting  heroine  for  one  of  hb  own  tragedies  of 
lawless  passion,  the  famous  Penelt^,  formerly  Lady  Rich. 
This  panegyric,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  series  of  epitaphs 
and  is  composed  in  a  strain  of  fearless  extravagance,  was,  as 
the  author  dec&res,  written  "  unfee'd  ";  it  shows  that  Ford 
sympathized,  as  Shakespeare  himself  is  supposed  to  have  done, 
with  the  "  awkward  fate  "  of  the  countess's  brother,  the  earl  of 
Essex.  Who  the  "  flint-hearted  Lycia  "  may  be,  to  whom  the 
poet  seems  to  allude  as  his  own  disdainful  mistress,  is  unknown; 
indeed,  the  record  of  Ford's  private  life  is  little  better  than  a 
blank.  To  judge,  however,  from  the  dedications,  prologues  and 
epilogues  of  his  various  plays,  beseems  to  have  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  the  earl,  afterwards  duke,  of  Newcastle^ "  himself  a  muse  " 
after  a  fashion,  and  Lord  Craven,  the  supposed  husband  of  the 
ex-queen  of  Bohemia.  Ford's  tract  of  Honor  TriumpkaiU^  or  the 
Peeres  Challenge  (printed  x6o6  and  reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare 
Society  with  the  Line  of  Life,  in  X843),  and  the  simultaneously  pub- 
lished verses  The  Monarches  Meeting,  or  the  King  of  Denmarkes 
Welcome  into  England,  exhibit  him  as  occsMonaUy  meeting  the 
festive  demands  of  court  and  nobiUty;  and  a  kind  of  moral 
essay  by  him,  entitled  A  Line  of  Life  (printed  1620),  which 
contains  references  to  Raleigh,  ends  with  a  climax  of  fulsome 
praise  to  the  address  of  King  James  L  Yet  at  least  one  of  Ford's 
plays  (The  Broken  Heart,  iii.  4)  contains  an  implied  protest 
against  the  absolute  system  of  government  generally  accepted 
by  the  dramatists  of  the  early  Stuart  reigns.  Of  his  relations 
with  his  brother-authors  little  is  known;  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  exchange  complimentary  verses  with  James  Shirley, 
and  that  he  should  join  in  the  chorus  of  laments  over  the  death 
of  Ben  Jonson.  It  is  more  interesting  to  notice  an  epigram  in 
honour  of  Ford  by  Richard  Crashaw,  morbidly  passionate  in 
one  direction  as  Ford  was  in  another.  The  lines  run: 
"  Thou  cheat'st  us.  Ford ;  mak'st  one  seem  two  by  art: 
What  is  Love's  Sacrifice  but  the  Broken  Heart  t " 

It  has  been  concluded  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  be 
gratified  the  tendency  to  seclusion  for  which  he  was  ridiculed 
in  The  Time  Poets  {Choice  Drollery,  x6s6)  by  withdrawing  from 
btisiness  and  from  literary  life  in  London,  to  his  native  place; 
but  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  date  of  his  death.  His  career 
as  a  dramatist  very  probably  began  by  collaboration  with  other 
authors.  With  Thomas  Dekkcr  he  wrote  The  Pairy  Knight 
and  The  Bristowe  Merchant  (licensed  in  X624,  but  both  unpub- 
lished), with  John  Webster  A  late  Murther  of  the  Sonne  upon 
the  Mother  (licensed  in  X624).  A  play  entitled  An  ill  Beginning 
has  a  good  End,  brought  on  the  stage  as  early  as  x6x3  and  attri- 
buted to  Ford,  was  (if  his)  his  earliest  acted  play;  whether 
Sir  Thomas  Overhury^s  Life  and  untimely  Death  (16x5)  was  a 


play  is  extremely  doubtful;  some  lines  of  indignant  regret  by 
Ford  on  the  same  subject  are  still'  preserved.  He  is  abo  said 
to  have  written,  at  dates  unknown.  The  London  Merchant 
(which,  however,  was  an  earlier  name  for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Knighi  of  the  Burning  Pestle)  and  The  Royal  Combat;  a  tragedy 
by  him,  Beauty  in  a  Trance,  was  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
Renter  in  1653,  but  never  printed.  These  three  (or  fpur) 
plays  were  among  those  destroyed  by  Warburton's  cooL  The 
Queen,  or  the  ExceUency  of  the  Sea,  a  play  of  inverted  passion, 
contaioing  some  fine  sensuous  lines,  printed  in  X653  by  Alexander 
Singhe  for  private  performance,  has  been  recently  edited  by  W. 
Bang  {Materialien  tur  Kunde  d.  dlteren  engt.  Dramas,  X3,  Louvain, 
X906),  and  is  by  hixn  on  internal  evidence  confidently  claimed 
as  Fwd's.  Of  the  plays  by  Ford  preserved  to  us  the  dates  span 
litUe  mort  than  a  decade — the  earliest,  The  Lover's  Melancholy, 
having  been  acted  in  X628  and  printed  in  1629,  the  latest,  The 
Lady's  Trial,  acted  in  1638  and  printed  in  1639. 

When  writing  The  Lover's  .Melancholy,  it  would  seem  that 
Ford  had  XK>t  3ret  become  fuUy  aware  of  the  bent  ct  his  own 
dramatic  genius,  although  be  was  already  master  of  his  powers 
of  poeticexpression.  He  was  attracted  towards  domestic  tragedy 
by  an  irresistible  desire  to  sound  the  depths  of  abnormal  conflicts 
between  passion  and  drcumstances,  to  romantic  comedy  by  a 
strong  though  not  widely  varied  imaginative  faculty,  and  by 
a  delusion  that  he  was  possessed  of  abundant  comic  humour. 
In  his  next  two  works,  undoubtedly  those  most  characteristic- 
ally expressive  of  his  peculiar  strength,  *Tis  Pity  she^s  a  Whore 
(acted  c  i6a6)  and  The  Broken  Heart  (acted  c  1629),  both 
printed  in  1633  with  the  anagram  of  his  luune  Pide  Honor,  he 
had  found  horrible  situations  which  required  dramatic  explana- 
tion by  intensely  powerful  motives.  Ford  by  no  means  stood 
alone  among  En^ish  dra,matists  in  his  love  of  abnonnal  subjects; 
but  few  were  so  capable  of  treating  them  sympathetically,  and 
yet  without  that  reckless  grossness  or  extravagance  of  expression 
which  rendets  the  morally  repulsive  aesthetically  intolerable, 
or  converts  the  horrible  into  the  grotesque.  For  in  Ford's 
genius  there  was  real  refinement,  except  when  the  "supra- 
sensually  sensual "  impulse  or  the  himabler  self-delusion  referred 
to  came  into  play.  In  a  third  tragedy.  Lovers  Sacrifice  (acted 
c.  X630;  printed  in  16^3),  he  again  worked  on  similar  materials; 
but  this  time  he  unfortunately  essayed  to  base  the  interest  of 
his  plot  upon  an  unendurably  unnatural  possibility — doing 
homage  to  virtue  after  a  fashion  which  is  in  itself  an  insult. 
In  Perkin  Warbeck  (printed  1634;  probably  acted  a  year  later) 
he  chose  an  historiad  subject  of  great  dramatic  promise  and 
psychological  interest,  and  sought  to  emulate  the  glory  of  the 
great  series  of  Shakespeare's  national  histories.  The  effort  is 
one  of  the  most  laudable,  as  it  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  least 
successful,  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  this  period.  Tke  Pancies 
Chaste  and  Noble  (acted  before  X636,  printed  X638),  though  it 
includes  scenes  of  real  force  and  feeling,  b  dramatically  a  failure, 
of  which  the  main  idea  is  almost  provokingly  slight  and  feebfe; 
and  TheLady*s  Trial  (acted  1638,  printed  1639)  is  only  redeemed 
from  utter  wearisomeness  by  an  unusually  even  pleasingness 
of  form.  There  remain  two  other  dramatic  works,  of  very 
different  kinds,  in  which  Ford  co-operated  with  other  writers, 
the  mask  of  The  Sun*s  Darling  (acted  X624,  printed  X657), 
hardly  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  early  compositions,  and 
The  Wikk  of  Edmonton  (printed  x6s8,  but  probably  acted  about 
X621),  in  which  we  see  Ford  as  a  joint  writer  with  Dekker  and 
Rowley  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  domestic  dramas  of  the 
English  or  any  other  stage. 

A  few  notes  may  be  added  on  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the 
plays  enumerated.  A  wholly  baseless  anecdote,  condensed  into  a 
.stinging  epigram  by  Endymion  Porter,  asserted  that  The  Lover's 
Mwmckoly  was  stolen  by  Ford  from  Shakespeare's  papers.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  madness  of  the  hero  of  this  play  of  Ford's  occasionally 
recalls  Hamlet,  while  the  heroine  is  one  of  the  many,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  parallels  to  Viola.  But  neither  of 
them  is  a  copy,  as  Friar  Bonavcntura  in  Ford's  second  play  may  be 
said  to  be  a  copy  of  Friar  Lawrence,  whose  kindly  pliability  he 
disagreeably  exaggerates,  or  as  D'Avolos  in  Love's  Sacrifice  is  deariv 
modelled  on  lago.  The  plot  of  Tke  Lover's  MdancMy,  which  is 
ineffective  because  it  leaves  no  room  for  suspense  in  tne  mind  of 
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the  reader,  Meim  original:  in  the  dialogue,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
justly  famous  paa^agt  in  Act  i.  (the  beautiful  version  of  the  story 
of  the  nightingale's  death)  is  translated  from  Strada;  while  the 
scheme  01  the  tedious  interlude  exhibiting  the  various  forms  of 
madness  is  avowedly  taken,  together  with  sundry  comments,  from 
Burton's  Anatomy  ef  Mdamaufly.  Already  in  this  play  Ford 
exhibits  the  singular  force  of  hb  pathos;  the  despondent  misery 
of  the  aged  Meleander.and  the  sweetness  of  the  last  scene,  in  which 
his  daughter  comes  back  to  him^  alike  go  to  the  heart.  A  situation 
— hasardous  in  spite  of  its  comic  substratum — between  Thaumasta 
and  the  pretended  Parthenophil  is  conducted,  as  Gifford  points  out, 
with  resi  delicacy;  bur  the  comic  scenes  are  merely  stagy,  not- 
withsOnding,  or  by  reason  of,  the  effort  ejcpended  on  them  by  the 
author. 

Tit  Pily  Ms  c  Whon  has  been  justly  recogaiaed  aa  a  tngedy 
of  extracrainary  power.  Mr  Swinburne,  In  bis  eloquent  essay  on 
Ford,  has  xightly  shown  what  u  the  meaning  of  this  tragedy,  and 
has  at  the  same  time  indicated  wherein  consists  its  poison.  He 
dwells  with  great  fcMroe  upon  the  different  treatment  applied  by  Ford 
to  the  characters  of  the  two  miserable  lovei*— brother  and  Mster. 
"  The  sin  once  committed,  there  is  no-  more  wavering  or  flinching, 
possible  to  him,  who  has  foug^it  so  hard  against  the  demoniac  posses- 
tton;  while  she  iri»o  resigned  body  and  soul  to  the  tfempteri^  almost 
at  a  word,  remains  liable  to  the  iimuencea  of  religion  and  remone." 
Tliis  different  treatment  shows  the  feeling  of  the  poet— the  feeling 
for  which  he  seeks  to  evoke  our  inmost  sympathy-nto  oscillate 
between  the  belief  that  an  awful  crime  bnngs  with  it  iu  awful 
punishment  (and  it  is  sickening  to  observe  how  the  argument  by 
which  the  Friar  persuades  Annabella  to  forsake  her  evil  courses 
mainly  appeab  to  the  physical  tenon  of  retribution),  and  the 
notion  that  there  is  sometning  fatal,  something  irresistible,  and 
therefore  in  a  sense  self-justified,  in  so  dominant  a  passum.  The 
key-note  to  the  conduct  of  Giovanni  lies  in  bis  words  at  the  close  of 
Che  first 


*'  All  thb  rU  do,  to  free  me  from  the  rod 
Of  vengeance;  tUe  TU  swear  my  fait' s  my  iod," 

Thus  there  is  no  solutioa  of  the  conflict  between  passton  on  the  one 
side,  and  law,  duty  and  religion  on  the  other;  and  passion  triumphs, 
in  the  dying  words  of  "  the  student  struck  bliiBd  and  mad  by 


"  a  I  bleed  fast! 
Death,  thou'rt  a  guest  long  look'd  for;  I  embrace 
Thee  and  thy  wounds:  O,  mv  last  minute  comesl 
Where'er  I  go,  let  me  enjoy  thb  grace 
Freely  to  view  my  Annaoella's  face." 

It  has  been  observed  by  J.  A.  Symonds  that  "  Englbh  poets  have 
given  us  the  right  key  to  the  Italian  temperament.  .  .  .  The  k>ve 
of  Guivanni  ana  Annabella  b  rightly  depkted  as  more  imaginative 
than  Knsual."  It  b  difficult  to  allow  the  appositeness  of  thb 
spedal  illustration:  on  the  other  hand,  Ford  has  even  in  thb  case 
shown  hb  art  of  deputing  sensual  passion  without  grossness  of 
expression;  for  the  exception  in  Annabella's  language  to  Soranxo 
seems  to  have  a  special  intention,  and  b  trtie  to  thie  pressure  of 
the  situation  and  tne  revubion  produced  by  it  in  a  naturally  weak 
and  yieklif^  mind.  The  entire  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  of  the  play 
b  stifling,  and  b  not  rendered  less  so  by  the  underplot  with  Hippolita. 
'TisPiiy  she's  a  Whore  was  translated  into  French  by  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  under  the  title  of  AnnabeUat  and  represented  at  the 
Th^ticde  rCEuvre  in  1894,  The  translator  prefixes  to  the  versbn 
an  eloquent  appreciation  m  Ford's  genius,  especially  in  hbportraiu 
of  women,  whose  fate  it  b  to  live  "dans  les  t6nibres,  lescrainteset 

les  urmes.  .—.  «.•*«■ 

Like  thb  tragedy,  The  Broken  Heart  was  probably  founded  upon 
some  Italbn  or  other  novel  of  the  day;  out  since  in  the  latter 
instance  there  b  nothing  revolting  in  the  main  idea  of  the  subject, 
the  pUy  commends  itseu  as  the  most  enjoyable,  while,  in  respect  of 
many  excellences,  an  unsurpassed  specimen  of  Ford's  dramatic 
genius.  The  complicated  pbt  b  constructed  with  greater  skill 
than  b  usual  with  thb  dramatbt,  and  the  pathos  01  particuUr 
situations,  and  of  the  entire  character  of  Penthea— «  woman  doomed 
to  hopeless  mtserv,  but  capable  of  seeking  to  obuin  for  her  brother 
a  happiness  whicn  hb  cruelty  has  condemned  her  to  forego-^has  an 
intensity  and  a  depth  whicn  are^all  Ford's  own.  Even  the  lesser 
characters  are  more  pleasing  than  usual,  and  some  beautiful  lyrics 
are  interapened  in  the  play. .     ^    ^   ,  .    -.    ^      . .  ». 

Of  the  other  plays  wntten  by  Ford  akme,  only  The  Chronicle  His- 
lorie  of  Perhin  Warbech.  A  Strangf  Tmth,  appean  to  call  for  special 
attentk>n.  A  repeated  perusal  of  thb  drama  suggests  the  judgment 
that  it  b  overpraised  when  ranked  at  no  great  distance  from  Shake- 
speare's natmnal  dramas.  Historical  truth  need  not  be  uken 
into  consideration  in  the  matter;  and  if,  notwithstanding  James 
Gairdner's  essay  appended  to  hb  Life  and  Reim  of  Richard  III., 
there  are  still  credulous  persons  left  to  think  and  assert  that  Perkin 
was  not  an  impostor,  they  will  derive  little  satbfaction  from  Ford's 
pby,  which  with  really  surprising  skill  avoids  the  slightest  indication 
as  to  the  poet's  own  belief  on  the  subject.  That  thb  tragedy  should 
have  been  reprinted  in  17 14  and  acted  in  174s  only  shows  that  the 
public,  as  b  often  the  case,  had  an  eye  to  the  catastrophe  rather 


than  to  the  development  of  Che  actkm.  The  dnunacic  _ 
of  the  subject  are,  however,  great,  and  it  afterwards  actiacttd 
Schiller,  who.  however,  seems  to  have  abandooed  it  in  favtMir  «f 
the  simUar  theme  of  the  Russbn  Demetrius.  Had  Shake^eaie 
treated  it,  he  would  hardly  have  contented  himself  with  iavestiag 
the  hero  with  the  nobility  given  by  Ford  tb  thb  peraonage  tA  hb 
play,— for  it  b  hardly  possible  to  speak  of  a  petson^  as  a  ckaradir 
when  the  clue  to  hb  conduct  b  intentionally  withhdd.  Nor  codd 
Shakespeare  have  failed  to  bring  out  with  greater  variety  aad 
dbtinctness  the  dramatic  features  m  Henry  VII.,  whom  Ford  depicts 
with  suflkbnt  dbtinctness  to  give  some  degree  of  indavklttality  \a 
the  figure,  but  still  with  a  tenderness  of  touch  which  would  haw  beea 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  dramatbt's  skill  had'he  been  writtqg  in  the 
Tudor  age.  The  play  is,  however,  founded  on  Bacon's  Liff*  of 
which  the  text  b  used  by'  Ford  with  admirable  discretion,  and  oa 
Thomas  Gainsfonl's  True  and  Wonderfnf  History  ef  Perkim  WcFheck 
(1618}.  The  minor  charscten  of  the  noinest  old  Huntley,  whoa  the 
Scottish  king  obliges  to  bestow  hb  daughter's  hand  upon  Waitcck. 
and  of  her  lover  the  faithful  "  Dalyell,'  are  most  effectively  drawa; 
even  "  the  men  of  judgment,"  the  adventuren-  who  surround  the 
chief  adventurer,  are  spirited  sketches,  and  the  Irishman  aasoeg 
them  has  actually  some  humour;  while  the  style  of  the  play  b.  as 
befits  a  '*  Chronicle  Hbtory,"  so  dear  and  stiaightfonrara  as  to 
make  It  easy  as  well  as  interesting  to  read. 

The  Witch  of  Edmonton  was  attributed  by  its  publisher  to  WiOiaia 
Rowley.  Dekker,  Ford.  "  Ac.,'*  but  the  body  of  the  play  Ims  been 
generally  held  to  be  aacribable  to  Ford  and  Dekker.  only.  The 
subject  of  the  play  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  case  of  the  reported 
witch,  Elisabeth  Sawyer,  who  was  executed  in  i6ai.  Swinbunie 
agrees  with  Gifford  in  thinking  Ford  the  author  of  the  whole  of  the 
first  act;  and  he  b  most  assuredly  right  in  considering  that  **  there 
b  no  more  admirable  exposition  of  a  play  00  the  Kntftsh  ' 
Supposing  Dekker  to  be  chiefly  responsaole  for  the  scenes 
with  the  unfortunate  old  woman  whom  persecution  aa  a  wll 
actually  drives  to  become  one,  and  Ford  for  the  domestic  tn«dy 
of  the  bimmist  murderer,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  divbsoos 
of  the  subject  are  effectively  treated,  while  the  more  important  part 
of  the  task  fell  to  the  share  of  Ford.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  such  division  can  be  safely  assumed;  and  it  may  suffice  to 
repeat  that  no  domestic  tragedy  has  ever  taught  with  more  effective 
simi^idty  and  thriUins;  truthfulness  the  homely  double  lesson  of  the 
folly  of  selfishness  and  the  mad  rashness  of  crime. 

With  Dekker  Ford  abo  wrote  the  mask  of  The  Sun's  Dariaii: 
or,  as  seems  most  probable,  they  founded  thb  production  upoa 
Phaeton,  an  eariier  mask,  of  which  Dekker  had  beui  sole  author. 
Gifford  holds  that  Dekker's  hand  b  perpetually  traceable  in  the 
first  three  acu  of  The  Sun's  DarUng,  and  through  the  whole  of  its 
comic  part,  but  that  the  last  two  acts  are  mainly  Ford's.  If  so.  he 
b  the  author  of  the  rather  forced  occasional  tribute  on  the  ^wrmr^inn 
of  King  Charles  I.,  of  which  the  last  act  largely  consists.  Thb 
mask,  which  furnished  abundant  oraortunitiea  for  the  decoratwa. 
musicians  and  dancen,  in  showing  forth  how  the  seasons  and  their 
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delimits  are  successivdv  exhausted  by  a  **  wanton  darting,**  Ray- 
bright  the  grandchild  of  the  Sun,  b  said  to  have  been  very  popular. 
It  u  at  the  same  time  commonplace  enough  in  omocptioo;  but 
there  b  much  that  b  charming  in  the  dcaicriptions,  Jonaon  and 
L^ly  being  respectively  laid  under  contributicm  m  the  ooorse  of  the 
dialogue,  and  m  one  of  the  incidental  lyrics. 

Fold  owes  hb  position  among  En^ish  dnunatisU  to  the 
intensity  of  hb  passion,  in  particular  scenes  and  passages  where 
the  character,  the  author  and  the  reader  are  aUke  lost  in  the 
situation  and  in  the  sentiment  evoked  by  It;  and  this  gift  is 
a  supreme  dramatic  gift.  But  hb  plays — with  the  exception  of 
The  Witch  of  Edmonton^  In  which  be  doubtless  had  a  prominent 
share— too  often  disturb  the  mind  like  a  bad  dream  which  aids 
as  an  unsolved  dissonance;  and  thb  defect  b  a  supreme  dramatic 
defect.  It  b  not  the  rigid  or  the  stolid  who  have  the  most  reason 
to  complain  of  the  insuifidency  of  tragic  poetry  such  as  Ford's; 
nor  b  it  that  morality  only  which,  as  Ithocles  says  in  The  Broken 
Heartf  **  b  formed  6f  books  and  school-traditions,'*  which  has 
a  right  to  protest  against  the  final  effect  of  the  most  powerful 
creations  of  hb  genius.  There  b  a  morality  which  both 
"  Keeps  the  soul  bi  tune. 
At  whose  sweet  muric  all  our  actions  dance.'* 

and  b  able  to  physic 

"  The  sickness  of  a  mind 
Broken  with  griefs.** 

Of  that  morality— or  of  that  deference  to  the  binding  power 
within  man  and  the  nib'ng  power  above  him — tragedy  b  the 
truest  expounder,  even  when  it  illustrates  by  contrasts;  but 
the  tragic  poet  who  merely  places  the  proMem  before  as,  and 
bids  us  stand  aghast  with  him  at  its  cruelty,  b  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  great  masters  of  a  divine  art. 
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BiBLlOCKAFRT.— The  bett  edition  of  Ford  is  that  bv  Gtfford.  with 
notes  and  introduction,  revited  with  additions  to  both  text  and 
notes  by  Alexander  Dyce  (1869).  An  edition  of  the  Dmmatic  Works 
of  Massituer  and  Ford  appeared  in  i840»  with  an  introduction  by 
Hartley  Coleridge.  The  Btst  Piays  of  Ford  were  edited  for  the 
"  Mermaid  Series  "  in  1888.  with  an  introduction  by  W.  H.  Havelock 

I.    A.  C.  Swinburne's ''Emy  on  Ford" 


Ellb,  and  reiasued  in  1903, 

is  reprinted  among  his  Essays  and  S 

and  ^Tis  Pity  were  translated  into  German  by  F 


Studits  (1875).    Perhim  Warhock 


Bodenstedt  in 
1 860;  and  the  latter  again  by  F.  Blei  in  i^.  The  probable  sources 
of  the  various  plays  are  discussed  in  Emil  Koeppel  s  QueUensiudieH 
su  dsn  Dramen  Gtorgo  Chapman's,  Philip  Massimgor's  und  John 
Ford's  (1897),  CA.W.W.) 

FORD,  RICHARD  (1796-1858),  English  author  d  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  of  travdlen'  HandbookSf  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Richard  Ford,  who  in  2789  was  member  of  parliament  for 
East  Grinstead,  and  for  many  years  afterwards  chief  police 
ma,gjstrate  of  London.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Benjamin  Booth,  a  distinguished  connoisseur  in  art. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised,  and  in  1830-X833 
he  travelled  in  Spain,  spending  much  of  his  time  in  the  AUiambra 
and  at  Seville:  His  first  literaiy  work  (other  than  contributions 
to  the  Quarterly  Renew)  was  a  pamphlet,  An  Historical  Inquiry 
into  the  UnchangeaUe  Character  of  a  War  in  Spain  (Mumy, 
1837),  in  reply  to  one  called  the  P^iey  of  En^nd  towards  Spam^ 
issued  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Pdmerston.  He  spent  the 
winter  of  1839-1840  in  Italy,  where  he  added  largely  to  his 
collection  of  majolica;  and  loon  after  his  return  he  began,  at 
John  Murray's  inviution.  to  write  his  Handbook  for  TravdUrs 
in  Spain,  with  which  his  name  is  chiefly  associated.  He  died  on 
the  xst  of  September  1858,  leaving  a  fine  private  collection  of 
pictures  to  his  widow  (d.  X9X0),  his.third  wiife,  a  daughter  of  Sir 
A.  Molesworth. 

FORD,  THOMAS  (b.  e,  1580),  English  musician,  of  whose 
life  little  more  b  known  than  that  he  was  attached  to  the  court 
of  Prince  Henxy,  son  of  James  L  His  works  also  are  few,  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  show  the  high  stage  of  efficiency  and  musical 
knowledge  which  the  English  school  had  attained  at  the  b^iiming 
of  the  1 7th  century,  l^hey  consist  of  canons  and  other  concerted 
pieces  of  vocal  music,  mostly  irith  lute  accompaniment.  The 
chief  collection  of  his  works  is  entitled  Musihe  ^  Sundrie  Kinds 
set  forth  in  Two  Boohs,  &c.  (1607),  and  the  histories  of  music  by 
Bumey  and  Hawkins  give  specimens  of  his  art.  Together  with 
DowUuid,  fanmortalized  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  Ford 
is  the  chief  representative  of  the  sdiool  which  preceded  Henry 
Lawes. 

FORDB,  FRANCIS  (d.  X770),  British  soldier,  first  a|^>eazs  in 
the  army  list  as  a  captain  in  the  39th  Foot  in  x  746.  This  regiment 
was  the  first  of  the  king's  service  to  serve  in  India  (hence  its 
motto  Primus  inlndis),  and  Forde  was  on  duty  there  when  in 
1755  he  became  major,  at  the  same  time  as  Eyre  Coote,  soon  to 
become  his  rival,  was  promoted  captain.  At  the  express  invita- 
tion of  Qive,  Forde  resigned  his  king's  commission  to  take  the 
post  of  second  in  command  of  the  E.L  Company's  troops  in 
Bengal.  Soon  after  Flassey,  Forde  was  sent  against  the  French 
of  SlasulipatanL  Though  feebly  supported  by  the  motley 
rabble  oi  an  army  which  Anandraz,  the  local  ally,  brought  into 
the  field,  Forde  pushed  ahead  throu^^  difficult  countzy  and 
came  upon  the  enemy  entrenched  at  Condore.  For  four  days 
the  two  armies  faced  one  another;  on  the  fifth  both  commanders 
reserved  on  the  offensive  and  an  encounter  ensued.  In  spite 
of  the  want  of  spirit  shown  by  Aiuuidrax  and  his  men,  Forde  in 
the  end  succeeded  in  wiiminff  the  battle,  which  was  from  first 
to  last  a  biilliant  piece  of  work.  Nor  did  he  content  himself 
with  this;  on  the  same  evening  he  stormed  the  French  camp, 
and  his  pursuit  was  checked  only  by  the  guns  of  Masulipatam 
itself.  The  place  was  quickly  invested  on  the  land  side,  but 
difficulties  crowded  upon  Fotde  and  his  handful  of  men.  For 
fifty  days  little  advance  was  made;  then  Forde,  seeing  the  last 
avenues  of  escape  closing  behind  him,  ordered  an  assault  at 
midnight  on  the  asth  of  January  1759.  The  Company's  troopA 
lost  one-third  of  their  number,  but  the  stonn  was  a  biilliant 
and  astounding  success.  Foide  received.  less  than  no  reward. 
The  Company  refused  to  confirm  his  lieuL-tolonel's  commission. 


and  he  found  himself  juidor  to  Eyre  Coote,  his  old  subaltern 
in  the  39th  Foot.  Nevertheless  he  continued  to  assist  Clive, 
and  on  the  as^  o^  November  1750  won  a  success  comparable 
to  Condore  at  Chinsurah  (or  Biderra)  against  the  Dutch.  A 
year  later  he  at  last  received  his  commission,  but  was  still 
opposed  by  a  faction  of  the  directors  which  supported  Coote. 
Qive  himself  warmly  supported  Forde  in  these  quarrels.  In 
1769,  with  Vansittart  and  Sciafton,  Colonel  Forde  was  sent  out 
with  full  powers  to  investigate  every  detail  of  Indian  administra- 
tion. Their  ship  was  never  heard  of  after  leaving  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  on  the  a7th  of  December. 

Monographs  on  Condore,  Masulipatam  and  Chinsurah  will  be 
found  In  Malleson's  Dedsioe  B^tles  if  India, 

FORDHAM,  formerly  a  village  of  Westchester  county.  New 
York,  U.S.A.,  and  now  a  part  of  New  York  City.  It  lies  on  the 
mainland,  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Harlem  river,  E.  of  the 
northern  end  of  Manhattan  Island.  It  is  the  seat  of  Fordham 
University  (Roman  Catholic),  founded  in  X84X  as  St  John's 
College,  and  since  X846  conducted  by  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
In  X907  the  institution  was  lechartered  as  Fordham  University, 
and  now  includes  St  John's  College  high  school  and  grammar 
school,  St  John's  College,  the  Fordham  University  medial  school 
(all  in  Fordham),  and  the  Fordham  University  law  school  (42 
Bxoadway,  New  York  City).  In  X907-X908  the  university  had 
96  instructors  and  (exclusive  of  364  students  in  the  high  sdiooI) 
336  students,  of  whom  105  were  in  St  John's  College,  31  in  the 
medical  school,  and  too  in  the  law  schooL  In  Fordham  still 
stands  the  house  in  which  Edgar  Allan  Fbe  lived  from  1844  to 
1849  and  in  which  he  wrote  **  Annabel  Lee,"  "  Ulalume,"  &c 

The  hamlet  of  Fordham  was  fttaMished  in  1669  by  Jan  Arcer 
(a  Dutchman,  who  called  himself  "  John  Archer  "  ajfter  coming 
to  America),  who  in  that  year  received  pexmission  from  Francis 
Lovelace,  cok>nial  governor  of  New  York,  to  settle  sixteen 
families  on  the  mainland  dose  by  a  fording-place  of  the  Spuyten 
Dujrvil  Creek,  near  where  that  stream  enters  the  Hariem  river. 
Between  1655  and  x67x  Archer  bought  from  the  Indians  the 
tract  of  land  lying  between  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  and  the 
Harlem  river  on  the  east  and  the  Bronx  river  on  the  west,  and 
extending  from  the  hamlet  of  Fordham  to  what  is  now  High 
Bridge.  In  X67X  Governor  Lovelace  erected  this  tract  into  the 
manor  of  Fordham.  In  X846  it  was  included  with  Morrisania 
in  the  township  of  West  Fanns;  and  in  X872  with  part  of  the 
township  of  Yonkets  was  erected  into  the  township  of  Kings- 
bridge,  which  in  1874  was  annexed  to  the  dty  of  New  Yoi^,  and 
in  X898  became  a  psit  of  the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  New  York 
aty. 

FORDUN,  JOHN  OF  (d.f.  1384),  Scottish  duonider.  The 
statement  generslly  maide  that  the  chronider  was  bom  at 
Fordoun.  (Kincardineshire)  has  not  been  supported  by  any 
direct  evidence.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  a  secular  priest,  and 
that  he  composed  his  history  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th 
centuxy;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  chaplain  in  the 
cathedral  of  Aberdeen.  The  work  of  Fordun  is  the  earliest 
attempt  to  write  a  continuous  histoty  of  Scotland.  We  are 
informed  that  Fordun's  patriotic  zeal  was  roused  by  the  removal 
or  destruction  of  mai^  national  records  by  Edward  III.  and  that 
he  travelled  in  England  and  Ireland,  collecting  material  for  his 
histoiy.  This  woik  is  divided  into  five  books.  The  first  three 
are  almost  entirdy  fabulous,  and  form  the  groundwork  on  which 
Boeoe  and  Buchanan  afterwards  based  their  historical  fictions, 
which  wexe  exposed  by  Thomas  limes  in  his  Critical  Essay 
(i.  pp.  201-3x4).  The  4th  and  5th  books,  though  still  mixed 
with  fable,  contain  much  valuable  infoxmation,  and  become 
vmore  authentic  the  more  neariy  they  approach  the  author's  own 
time.  The  sth  book  concludes  with  the  death  of  King  David  I. 
in  X  X  S3*  Besides  these  five  books,  Fordun  wrote  part  of  another 
book,  and  collected  materials  for  bxinging  down  the  history  to 
a  later  peiiod.  These  materials  were  used  by  a  oontinuator  who 
wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  xsth  centuxy,  and  who  is  identified 
with  Walter  Bower  (f.v.),  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Inchcolm. 
The  additions  of  Bower  form  deven  books,  and  bring  down 
the  narrative  to  the  death  of  King  James  I.  in  1437.    According 
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to  the  custom  of  the  time,  the  continuator  did  not  hesitate  to 

interpolate  Fordun's  portion  of  the  work  with  additions  of  his 

own,  and  the  whole  history  thus  compiled  is  known  as  the 

Scetkkroniam, 

The  first  printed  edition  of  Fordun's  work  was  that  tA  Thomas 
Gale  in  his  Scriptora  qttindecim  (voL  iii.)»  which  was  published  in 
1691.  This  was  followed  by  Thomas  Heame's  (5  vols.)  edition  in 
1732.  The  whole  work,  indudins  Bower's  continuation,  was  pub- 
lished by  Walter  Goodall  at  Edinburgh  in  iJSfi.  In  1871  and  1873 
Fordun^  chronicle,  in  the  original  Latin  and  m  an  Ei^lish  transla- 
tion, was  edited  by  William  F.  Skene  in  Tlie  Historians  0/  Scoliand. 
The  preface  to  thu  edition  collects  all  the  biographical  detaib  and 
gives  full  bibliographical  references  to  MSS.  and  editions. 

FORBCL06URB,  in  the  law  of  mortgage,  the  extinguishment 
by  order  of  the  court  of  a  mortgagor's  equity  of  redemption. 
In  the  law  of  equity  the  object  of  every  mortgage  transaction 
is  eventually  the  repayment  of  a  debt»  the  mortgaged  property 
being  incidental  by  way  of  security.  Therefore,  aIthou|^  the 
day  named  for  repayment  of  the  loan  has  passed  and  the  mort- 
gagor's estate  is  consequently  forfeited,  equity  steps  in  to 
mitigate  the  harshness  of  the  common  law,  and  will  decree  a 
reconveyance  of  the  mortgaged  property  on  payment  of  the 
principal,  interest  and  costs.  This  right  of  the  mortgagor  to 
relief  is  termed  his  "  equity  of  redemption."  But  the  right 
must  be  exerdsed  within  a  reasonable  time,  otherwise  he  will 
be  foreclosed  his  equity  of  redemption  and  the  mortgagee's 
possession  converted  into  an  absolute  ownezship.  Such  fore- 
dosure  is  enforced  in  equity  by  a  foreclosure  action.  An  action 
is  brought  by  the  mortgagee  against  the  mortgagor  in  the 
chancery  division  of  the  Hi^  Court  in  England,  daiming  that 
an  account  may  be  taken  of  the  prindpal  and  interest  due  to 
the  mortgagee,  and  that  the  mortgagor  may  be  directed  to  pay 
the  same,  with  costs,  by  a  day  to  be  appointed  by  the  court 
and  that  in  default  thereof  he  may  be  foredosed  his  equity  of 
redemption.  English  county  courts  have  jurisdiction  in  fore- 
doaure  actions  where  the  mortgage  or  charge  does  not  exceed 
£500,  or  where  the  mortgage  is  for  more  than  £500,  but  less  than 
that  sum  has  been  actually  advanced.  In  a  Welsh  mortgage 
there  is  no  right  to  foredosure.    (See  also  Mostcagb.) 

FORSION  OFFICE,  that  department  of  the  executive  of  the 
United  Kingdom  which  is  concerned  with  fordgn  affairs.  The 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  termed  prindpal  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  afifairs  and  his  office  dates  fh>m  1782.  Between 
that  date  and  the  Revolution  there  had  been  only  two  secretaries 
of  state,  whose  duties  were  divided  by  a  geographical  division 
of  the  globe  into  northern  add  souUiem  departments.  The 
duties  of  the  secretary  of  the  northern  department  of  Europe 
comprised  dealings  with  the  northern  powers  of  Eun^,  while 
the  secretary  of  the  southern  department  of  Europe  communi- 
cated with  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  also  looked  after  Irish  and  colonial  business,  snd  carrini 
out  the  work  of  the  Home  Office.  In  1783  the  duties  of  these 
two  secretaries  were  revised,  the  northern  department  becoming 
the  Fordgn  Office.  Hie  secretary  for  foreign  afifairs  is  the  official 
agent  of  the  crown  in  all  commimications  between  Great  Britain 
and  foreign  powers;  his  intercourse  is  carried  .on  dther  through 
the  representatives  of  foreign  states  in  Great  Britain  or  through 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  abroad.  He  negotiates  all 
treaties  or  alliances  with  foreign  states,  protects  British  subjects 
residing  abroad,  and  demands  satisfaction  for  any  injuries  they 
may  sustain  at  the  hands  of  foreigners.  He.  is  assisted  by  two 
under-secretaries  of  state  (one  of  them  a  politician,  the  other 
a  permanent  dvil  servant),  three  assistant  under-secretaries 
(civil  servants),  a  librarian,  a  head  of  the  treaty  department 
and  a  staff  of  derks.  The  departments  of  the  Fordgn  Office 
are  the  African,  American,  commerdal  and  sanitary,  consular, 
eastern  (Europe),  far  eastern,  western  (Europe),  parliamcntazy, 
financial,  librarian  and  keeper  of  the  papers,  treaties  and  registry. 
In  the  case  of  important  despatches  and  correspondence,  these, 
with  the  drafts  of  answers,  are  sent  first  to  the  permanent 
ander-secretary,  then  to  the  prime  minister,  then  to  the  sovereign 
and,  lastly,  are  drcuUted  among  the  members  of  the  cabinet. 
Tlie  salary  of  the  secretary  for  foreigo  affain  b  £5000  per  annum« 


that  of  the  permanent  under-iecretary  £sooo,  the  paitiamentaiy 
under-secretary  and  the  first  asustant  under-secretmry,  £1500^ 
And  the  other  assistant  under-tecretaries  £xaoo. 

See  Anson,  Law  and  Custom  tflia  CoustiMiau,  part  IL 

FORBLAND,  NORTH  and  SOUTH,  two  chalk  headlands  00 
the  Kent  coast  of  England,  overlooldng  the  Strait  of  Dover, 
the  North  Foreland  forming  the  eastern  projectioii  of  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  and  the  South  standing  5  m.  N.E.  of  Dover.  Both 
present  bold  cliffs  to  the  sea,  and  command  beautiful  views  over 
the  strait.  On  the  North  Foreland  (51*  32I'  N.,  i*  a/  E.)  there 
is  a  lighthouse,  and  on  the  South  Foreland  (^*  8}'  N.,  x*  23'  £.) 
there  are  two.  There  is  also  a  Foreland  on  the  north  coast  of 
Devonshire,  9|  hl  N.£.  of  Lynmouth,  a  fine  projection  of  the 
highlands  of  Exmoor  Forest,  overlooking  the  Bristol  fT*»«*«*'. 
and  forming  the  moat  northerly  point  of  the  county. 

F0RB8H0RB,  that  part  of  the  seashore  which  lies  between 
high-  and  low-  water  mark  at  ordinary  tides.  In  the  United 
Khigdom  it  is  ordinarily  and  prima  fade  vested  In  the  crown, 
except  where  it  may  be  vested  in  a  subject  by  andent  grant  or 
charter  from  the  crown,  or  by  prescription.  Although  numerous 
decisions,  dating  from  1795,  have  confirmed  the  prima  fade 
title  of  the  crown,  S.  A.  Moore  in  his  History  of  Ike  Fortskere 
contends  that  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  subject  rather 
than  of  the  crown.  But  a  subject  can  establish  a  title  by  proving 
an  express  grant  from  the  crown  or  giving  sufficient  evidence 
of  user  from  which  a  grant  may  be  presumed.  The  ^ef  acts 
showing  title  to  foreshore  are,  taking  wredii  or  royal  fish,  ri^t 
of  fishing,  mining,  digging  and  taking  sand,  seaweed,  &c,  em- 
banking and  enclosing.  There  is  a  public  right  of  user  in  that 
part  of  the  foreshore  which  bdongs  to  the  crown,  for  the  purpose 
of  navigation  or  fishery,  but  thereisnoright  of  passage  over  lands 
adjacent  to  the  shore,  except  by  a  particular  custom.  So  that, 
in  order  to  make  the  right  available,  there  must  be  a  highway 
or  other  public  land  giving  access  to  the  foredKtte.  Thus  it 
has  been  held  that  the  puUic  have  no  legal  rifl^t  to  trc^Mss  on 
land  above  hl^-water  mark  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  In  the 
sea,  though  if  they  can  get  to  it  they  may  bathe  there  {Bimtiddi 
v.  CaUeral,  x8ax,  s  B.  &  Ad.  268).  Thens  is  no  right  in  the  public 
to  take  sand,  shells  or  seaweed  from  the  shore,  nor,  escq>t  in 
certain  places  by  local  custom,  have  fishermen  the  ri^t  to  use 
the  fortthore  or  the  soil  above  it  for  drawing  up  their  boats,  or 
for  drying  their  nets  or  similar  purposes. 

See  S.  A.  Moore,  History  of  tkt  Portskoro  amd  At  Lam  nlalDtf 
tkortto  (1888) ;  Coulson  and  Forbes,  Law  tf  Waton  (1902). 

FORBSTAIJJNO,  in  English  criminal  law,  the  offence  of  buying 
merchandise,  victual,  &c.,  coming  to  market,  or  making  any 
bargain  for  buying  the  same,  before  they  shall  be  in  the  mark<i 
ready  to  be  sold,  or  nuddag  any  motion  for  mhannng  the  price, 
or  dissuading  any  person  from  coming  to  market  or  forboring 
to  bring  any  of  the  things  to  market,  &c.    See  Emgrossikg. 

FORBST  LAWS*  the  general  term  for  the  dd  English  restrict 
tion  laws,  dealing  with  forests.  One  of  the  most  dierished 
prerogatives  of  the  king  of  En|(land,  at  the  time  when  his 
power  was  at  the  highest,  was  that  of  converting  any  portiMi 
of  the  country  Into  a  forest  in  which  he  mi|^t  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  eariiest  struggles  between  the 
king  and  the  people  testify  to  the  extent  to  which  this  pre- 
rogative  became  a  public  ^evance,  and  the  charter  by  whidt 
its  exercise  was  bounded  (Carta  de  Foresta)  was  in  substance 
part  of  the  greatest  constitutional  code  imposed  by  hb  barons 
upon  King  John.  At  common  law  it  ai^>ears  to  have  been  the 
right  of  the  king  to  make  a  forest  where  he  pleased,  provided 
that  certain  legal  formalities  were  observedL  The  king  having  a 
continual  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  realm,  and  for  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  his  subjects,  he  had  therefore  amongst  many  privi- 
leges this  prerogative,  viz.  to  have  his  place  of  recreation 
wheresoever  he  would  appoint.*  Land  once  afforested  became 
subject  to  a  peculiar  system  of  laws,  which,  as  well  as  the  for- 
malities required  to  constitute  a  valid  afforestment,  have  been 
cardully  ascertained  by  the  Anglo-Norman  lawyers.   "Alorest," 
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says  Manwood,  "  b  a  certain  territory  of  woody  grounds  and 
fruitful  pastures,  privileged  for  wild  beasts  and  fowI»  of  forest, 
chase,  and  warren  to  rest,  and  abide  there  in  the  safe  protection 
of  the  king,  for  his  delight  and  pleasure;  which  territory  of 
ground  so  privileged  is  mered  and  bounded  with  unremovable 
marks,  meres  and  boundaries,  either  known  by  matter  of  record 
or  by  prescription;  and  also,  replenished  with  wild  beasts  of 
venery  or  chase^  and  with  great  coverts  of  vert,  for  the  succour 
of  the  said  beasts  there  to  abide:  for  the  preservation  and 
continuance  of  which  said  place,  together  with  the  vert  and 
venison  there  are  particular  officers,  laws,  and  privileges  belong- 
ing to  the  same,  requisite  for  that  purpose,  and  proper  only  to  a 
forest  and  to  no  other  place."  *  And'  the  same  author  distin- 
guishes a  forest,  as  "  the  highest  franchise  of  princely  pljeasure," 
from  the  inferior  franchises  of  chase,  park  and  warren— 'named 
in  the  order  of  their  importance.  The  forest  embraces  all  these, 
and  it  is  distinguished  by  having  laws  and  couru  of  its  own, 
according  to  which  offenders  are  justiceable.  An  offender  in 
a  chase  is  to  be  punished  by  the  common  law;  an  offender  in  a 
forest  by  the  forest  law.  A  chase  is  much  the  same  as  a  park, 
only  the  latter  is  enclosed,  and  all  of' them  are  distinguished 
according  to  the  class  of  wild  beasts  to  which  the  privilege 
extended.  Thus  beasts  of  forest  (the  "  five  wild  beasts  of 
venery  ")  were  the  hart,  the  hind,  the  haxe,  the  boar  and  the 
wolf.  The  beasts  of  chase  were  also  five,  viz.  the  buck,  the  doe, 
the  fox,  the  marten  and  the  roe.  The  beasts  and  fowls  of  wazien 
were  the  hare,  the  coney,  the  pheasant  and  the  partridge. 

The  courts  of  the  forest  wepe  three  in  number,  viz.  the  court 
of  attachments,  swainmote  and  justice-seat.  The  court  of 
attachments  (called  also  the  wood-mote)  is  held  every  fojty 
days  for  the  foresters  to  bring  in  their  attachments  concerning 
any  hurt  done  to  vert  or  venison  (in  viridi  et  tenatione)  In  the 
forest,  and  for  the  verderers  to  receive  and  mark  the  same,  but 
no  conviction  takes  place.  The  swainmote,  held  three  times  in 
the  year,  is  the  court  to  which  aU  the  freeholders  within  the  forest 
owe  suit  and  service,  and  of  which  the  verderers  are  the  judges. 
In  this  court  all  offences  against  the  forest  laws  may  be  tried, 
but  no  judgment  or  punishment  follows.  This  is  reserved  for 
the  justice-seat,  held  eveiy  third  year,  to  which  the  rolls  .of 
offences  presented  at  the  court  of  attachment,  and  tried  at  the 
swainmote,  are  presented  by  verderers.  The  justice-seat  is  the 
court  of  the  chief  justice  in  eyre,  who,  says  Coke, "  is  commonly 
a  man  of  greater  dignity  than  knowlet^  of  the  laws  of  the  forests; 
and  therefore  where  justice-seats  are  to  be  held  some  other 
persons  whom  the  king  shall  appoint  are  associated  with  him, 
who  together  are  to  determine  omnia  placUa  forestat"  There 
were  two  chief  justices  for  the  forests  intra  and  uitra  Trentam 
respectively.  The  neccsssary  officers  of  a  forest  are  a  steward, 
verderers,  foresters,  regarders,  agisters  and  woodwards.  The 
verdercr  was  a  judicial  officer  chosen  in  full  county  by  the  free- 
holders in  the  same  manner  as  the  a>roner.  His  office  was  to 
view  and  receive  the  attachments  of  the  foresters,  and  to  mark 
them  on  his^  rolls.  A  forester  was  "  an  officer  sworn  to  preserve 
the  vert  and  venison  in  the  forest,  and  to  attend  upon  the  wild 
beasts  within  his  bailiwidL."  The  regarders  were  of  the  nature 
of  visitors:  their  duty  was  to  make  a  regard  {visitatio  nemorum) 
every  third  year,  to  inquire  of  all  offences,  and  of  the  concealment 
of  such  offences  by  any  officer  of  the  forest.  The  business  of  the 
agister  was  to  look  after  the  pasturage  of  the  forest,  and  to  receive 
the  payments  for  the  same  by  persons  entitled  to  pasture  their 
cattle  in  the  forests.  Both  the  pasturage  and  the  payment  were 
called  "  agistment.''  The  woodward  was  the  officer  who  had 
the  care  of  the  woods  and  vert  and  presented  offences  at  the 
court  of  attachment. 

The  legal  conception  of  a  forest  was  thus  that  of  a  definite 
territory  within  which  the  code  of  the  forest  law  prevailed  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  common  law.  The  ownership  of  the  soil 
might  be  in  any  one,  but  the  rights  of  the  proprietor  were  limited 
by  the  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  the  king's  wild  beasts. 
Tliese  laws,  enforced  by  fines  often  arbitrary  and  excessive,  were 
a  great  grievance  to  the  unfortunate  owners  of  land  within  or 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forest.  The  offence  of  "  purpresture 
may  be  cited  as  an  example.  This  was  an  encroadiment  on  the 
forest  riights.  by  building  a  house  within  the  forest,  and  it  made 
no  difference  whether  the  land  belonged  to  the  builder  or  not. 
In  either  case  it  was  an  offence  punishable  by  fines  at  discretion. 
And  if  a  man  converted  woodlands  within  the  forest  into  arable 
land,  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  known  as  "  assarting,"  whether 
the  covert  belonged  to  himself  or  not. 

The  hardships  of  the  forest  laws  under  the  Norman  kings, 
and  their  extension  to  private  estates  by  the  process  of  afforest- 
ment,  were  among  the  grievances  which  united  the  barons  and 
people  against  the  king  in  the  reign  of  John.  The  Great  Charter 
of  King  John  contains  clauses  relating  to  the  forest  laws,  but 
no  separate  charter  of  the  forest.  The  first  charter  of  the  forest 
is  that  of  Henry  in.,  issued  in  1217.  "  As  an  important  piece 
of  legislation,"  said  Stubbs,* "  it  must  be  compared' with  the  forest 
assize  of  z  184,  and  with  44th,  47th  and  48th  clauses  of  the  charter 
of  John.  It  is  observable  that  most  of  the  abuses  which  are 
remedied  by  it  are  regarded  as  having  sprung  up  since  the 
accession  of  Henry  II.;  but  the  most  offensive  afforestations 
have  been  made  under  Richard  and  John.  These  latter  are  at 
once  disafforested;  but  those  of  Henry  Il.'only  so  far  as  they 
had  been  carried  out  to  the  injury  of  the  landowners  and  outside 
of  the  royal  demesne."  Land  which  had  thus  been  once  forest 
land  and  was  afterwards  disafforested  was  known  as  ptirlieu—' 
derived  by  Manwood  from  the  French  pur  and  /tew,  i.e. "  a  place 
exempt  from  the  forest."  The  forest  laws  still  applied  in  a 
modified  manner  to  the  purlieu.  The  benefit  of  the  disafforest- 
ment  existed  only  for  the  owner  of  the  lands;  as  to  all  other 
persons  the  land  was  forest  still,  and  the  king's  wild  beasts  were 
to  *'  have  free  recourse  therein  and  safe  return  to  the  forest, 
without  any  hurt  or  destruction  other  than  by  the  owners  of 
the  lands  in  the  purlieu  where  they  shall  be  found,  and  that  only 
to  hunt  and  chase  them  back  again  towards  the  forest  without 
any  forestalling"  (Manwood,  On  the  Foreti  Latot-^^itidt 
"  PurUcu  "). 

The  revival  of  the  foresC  laws  was  one  of  the  means  resorted 
to  by  Charles  I.  for  raising  a  revenue  independently  of  pa.riiame)it, 
and  the  royal  forests  in  Essex  were  so  enlarged  that  they  were 
hyperbolically  said  to  include  the  whole  county.  The  4th  earl 
of  Southampton  was  nearly  ruined  by  a  decision  that  stripped 
him  of  his  estate  near  the  New  Forest.  The  boimdaries  of 
Rockingham  Forest  were  increased  from  6  m.  to  60,  and 
enormous  fines  imposed  on  the  trespassers, — Lord  Salisbury 
being  assessed  in  £ao,ooo.  Lord  Westmoreland  in  £19,000,  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  in  £12,000  (Hallam's  Constituli^mal  History 
of  England,  c  viii.).  By  the  statute  x6  Charles  I.  c.  16  (1640) 
the  royal  forests  were  determined  for  ever  according  to  their 
boundaries  in  the  twentieth  year  of  James,  all  subsequent 
enlargements  being  annulled. 

The  forest  laws,  since  the  Revolution,  have  fallen  into  complete 
disuse. 

FORESTS  AMD  FORBSTRT.  Although  most  people  know 
what  a  forest  (Lat.  forts,  '^  out  of  doors  ")  is,  a  definition  of  it 
which  suits  all  cases  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give.  Manwood,  in 
his  treatise  of  the  Lowes  of  the  Forest  (1598),  defines  a  forest  as 
'*  a  certain  territory  of  woody  grounds,  fruitful  pastures,  privi- 
leged for  wild  beasts  and  fowls  of  forest,  chase  and  warren,  to 
rest  and  abide  in,  in  the  safe  protection  of  the  king,  for  his  princely 
delight  and  pleasure."  This  primitive  definition  has,  in  modern 
times,  when  the  economic  aspect  of  forests  came  more  into  the 
foreground,  given  place  to  others,  so  that  forest  may,  in  a  genezid 
way,  now  be  described  as  "  an  area  which  is  for  the  most  part  set 
aside  for  the  production  of  timber  and  other  forest  produce, 
or  which  is  expected  to  exercise  certain  climatic  effects,  or  to 
protect  the  locality  against  injurious  influences." 

As  far  as  conclusions  can  now  be  drawn,  it  is  probable  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  dry  land  of  the  earth  was,  at  some  time, 
covered,  with  forest,  which  consisted  of  a  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubs  grouped  according  to  climate,  soil  and  configuration  of 
the  several  localities.  When  the  old  trees  reached  their  limit 
*DoeumouU  lUustrathe  ^  En^isk  History,  p.  ^38^ 
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of  life,  they  disappeared,  and  younger  trees  took  their  place. 
The  conditions  lot  an  uninterrupted  regeneration  of  the  forest 
were  favourable,  and  the  result  was  vigorous  production  by  the 
creative  powers  of  soil  and  climate.  Then  came  man,  and  by 
degrees  interfered,  until  in  most  countries  of  the  earth  the  area 
under  forest  has  been  considerably  reduced.  The  first  decided 
interference  was  probably  due  to  the  establishment  of  domestic 
animals;  men  burnt  the  forest  to  obtain  pasture  for  their  flocks. 
Subsequently  similar  measures  on  an  ever-increasing  scale  were 
employed  to  prepare  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  More 
recently  enormous  areas  of  forests  were  destroyed  by  reckless 
cutting  and  subsequent  firing  in  the  extraction  of  timber  for 
economic  purposes. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  distribution  and  character 
of  the  now  remaining  forests  must  differ  enormously  (see  Plants: 
Distribution).  Large  portions  of  the  earth  are  still  covered  with 
dense  masses  of  tall  trees,  while  others  contain  low  scrub  or  grass 
land,  or  are  desert.  As  a  general  rule,  natural  forests  consist  of 
a  number  of  different  species  intermixed;  but  in  some  cases 
certain  species,  called  gregarious,  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  upper  hand,  thus  forming  more  or  less  pure  forests  of  one 
species  only.  The  number  of  species  differs  very  much.  In 
many  tropical  forests  hundreds  of  species  may  be  found  on  a 
comparatively  small  area,  in  other  cases  the  number  b  limited. 
Burma  has  several  thousand*  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  Sind 
has  only  ten  species  of  trees.  Central  Europe  has  about  forty 
species,  and  the  greater  part  of  northern  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Norway  contains  forests  consisting  of  about  half  a  dozen  species. 
Elevation  above  the  sea  acts  similarly  to  rising  latitude,  but  the 
effect  is  much  more  rapidly  produced.  Generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Tropics  and  adjoining  parts  of  the  earth, 
wherever  the  climate  is  not  modified  by  considerable  elevation, 
contain  broad-leaved  species,  palms,  bamboos,  &c.  Here  most 
of  the  best  and  hardest  timbers  aje  found,  such  as  teak,  mahogany 
and  ebony.  The  northern  countries  are  rich  in  conifers.  Taking 
a  section  from  Central  Africa  to  North  Europe,  it  will  be  found 
that  south  and  north  of  the  equator  there  is  a  large  belt  of  dense 
hardwood  forest;  then  comes  the  Sahara,  then  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  forests  of  cork  oak;  then  Italy  with  oak, 
olive,  chestnut,  gradually  giving  place  to  ash,  sycamore,  beech, 
birch  and  certain  species  of  pine;  in  Switzerland  and  Germany 
silver  fir  and  spruce  gain  ground.  Silver  fir  disappears  in  central 
Germany,  and  the  countries  around  the  Baltic  contain  forests 
consisting  chiefly  of  Scotch  pine,  spruce  and  birch,  t6  which, 
in  Siberia,  larch  must  be  added,  while  the  lower  parts  of  the 
ground  are  stocked  with  hornbeam,  willow,  alder  and  poplar. 
In  North  America  the  distribution  is  as  follows:  Tropical 
vegetation  is  found  in  south  Florida,  while  in  north  Florida  it 
changes  into  a  subtropical  vegetation  consisting  of  evergreen 
broad-leaved  species  with  pines  on  sandy  soils.  On  going  north 
in  the  Atlantic  region,  the  forest  becomes  temperate,  containing 
deciduous  broad-leaved  trees  and  pines,  until  Canada  is  reached, 
where  larches,  spruces  and  firs  occupy  the  ground.  Around 
the  great  lakes  on  sandy  soils  the  broad-leaved  forest  gives 
way  to  pines.  On  proceeding  west  from  the  Atlantic  region 
the  forest  changes  into  a  shrubby  vegetation,  and  this  into  the 
prairies.  Farther  west,  towards  the  Pacific  coast,  extensive 
forests  are  found  consisting,  according  to  latitude  and  elevation 
above  the  sea,  of  pines,  larches,  fir.  Thujas  and  Tsugas.  In 
Japan  a  tropical  vegetation  is  found  in  the  south,  comprising 
palms,  figs,  ebony,  mangrove  and  others.  This  is  followed  on 
proceeding  north  by  subtropical  forests  containing  evergreen 
oaks,  Podocar^f  tree-ferns,  and,  at  higher  elevations.  Crypto- 
meria  and  Ckamatcy parts.  Then  follow  deciduous  broad-leaved 
forests,  and  finally  firs,  spruces  and  larches.  In  India  the  char- 
acter of  the  forests  is  governed  chiefly  by  rainfall  and  elevation. 
Where  the  former  is  heavy  evergreen  forests  of  Guttiferae, 
Dipterocarpeae,  Leguminosae,  Euphorbias,  figs,  palms,  ferns, 
bamboos  and  india-rubber  trees  are  fotmd.  Under  a  less  copious 
rainfall  dedduous  forests  appear,  containing  teak  and  sal 
{Skorea  robusta)  and  a  great  variety  of  other  valuable  trees. 
Under  a  still  smaller,  rainfall  the  vcgetatioa  becomes  sparse. 


containing  acacias,  Dalbergia  sissoo  and  Tamarix.  Where  tlie 
rainfall  is  very  light  or  ttU,  desert  appears.  In  the  Himalayas, 
subtropical  to  arctic  conditions  are  found,  the  forests  containing, 
according  to  elevation,  pines,  firs,  deodars,  oaks,  chestnuts, 
magnolias,  laurels,  rhododendrons  and  bamboos.  Australia, 
again,  has  its  own  particular  flora  of  eucalypts,  of'which.some 
two  hundred  species  have  been  distinguished,  as  well  as  wattles. 
Some  of  the  eucalypts  attain  an  enormous  height. 

Utility  of  Forests. — ^In  the  economy  of  man  and  of  nature 
forests  are  of  direct  and  indirect  value,  the  former  chiefly  through 
the  produce  which  they  yield,  and  the  latter  throu|^  the  in- 
fluence which  they  exercise  upon  climate,  the  regulation  of 
moisture,  the-  stability  of  the  soil,  the  healthiness  and  beauty 
of  a  country  and  allied  subjects.  The  iniifut  utility  -will  be 
dealt  with  first.  A  piece  of  land  bare  of  vegetation  is,  througjiout 
the  year,  exposed  to  the  full  effect  of  sun  and  air  currents,  and 
the  climatic  conditions  which  are  produced  by  these  agencies. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  piece  of  land  is  covered  with  a  g;rowth 
of  plants,  and  especially  with,  a  dense  crop  of  forest  vcsetatioB, 
it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  certain  agencies  which  modify  the 
effect  of  sun  and  wind  on  the  soil  and  the  adjoining  layers  of 
air.  These  modifying  agencies  are  as  follows:  (x)  The  crowns 
of  the  trees  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  falling  rain; 
they  obstruct  the  movement  of  air  currents,  and  reduce  radiatJoa 
at  night.  (2)  The  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits,  augmented  by 
certain  plants  which  grow  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  form  a  layer 
of  mould,  or  humus,  which  protectsthe  soil  against  rapid  changes 
of  temperature,  and  greatly  influences  the  movement  .of  water 
in  it.  (3)  The  roots  of  the  trees  penetrate  into  the  soQ  in  all 
directions,  and  bind  it  together.  The  effects  of  these  agencies 
have  been  observed  from  ancient  times,  and  widely  differing 
views  have  been  taken  of  them.  Of  late  years,  however,  more 
careful  observations  have  been  made  at  so-<^lled  parallel  stations, 
that  is  to  say,  one  station  in  the  middle  of  a  forest,  and  another 
outside  at  some  distance  from  its  edge,  but  otherwise  exposed 
to  the  same  general  conditions.  In  this  way,  the  following 
results  have  been  obtained:  (i)  Forests  reduce  the  temperature 
of  the  air  and  soil  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  render  the  climate 
more  equable.  (2)  They  increase  the  relative  humidity  of  the 
air,  and  reduce  evaporation.  (3)  They  tend  to  increase  the 
precipitation  of  moisture.  As  regards  the  .actual  rainfall,  their 
effect  in  low  lands  is  nil  or  very  small;  in  hilly  countries  it  » 
probably  greater,  but  definite  results  have  not  yet  been  obtained 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  effect  of  forests  frcnn 
that  of  other  factors.  (4)  They  help  to  regulate  the  water  supply, 
produce  a  more  sustained  feeding  of  springs,  tend  to  reduce 
violent  floods,  and  render  the  flow  of  water  in  rivers  more 
continuous.  (5)  They  assist  in  preventing  denudation,  erooon, 
landslips,  avalanches,  the  silting  up  of  rivers  and  low  lands 
and  the  formation  of  sand  dunes.  (6)  They  reduce  the  velocity 
of  air-currents,  protect  adjoining  fields  against  cold  or  dry  winds, 
and  afford  shelter  to  cattle,  game  and  useful  birds.  (7)  They 
may,  under  certain  conditions,  improve  the  healthiness  ol  a 
country,  and  help  in  its  defence.  (8)  They  increase  the  beauty 
of  a  country,  and  produce  a  healthy  aesthetic  influence  upon 
the  people. 

The  direct  utility  of  forests  is  chiefly  due  to  their  produce, 
the  capital  which  they  represent,  and  the  work  which  they  pro- 
vide. The  principal  produce  of  forests  consists  of  timbn  and 
firewood.  Both  are  necessaries  for  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 
Apart  from  a  limited  number  of  broad-leaved  species,  the  conifeis 
have  become  the  most  important  timber  trees  in  the  economy 
of  man.  They  are  found  in  greatest  quantities  in  the  countries 
around  the  Baltic  and  in  North  America.  In  modem  times 
iron  and  other  materials  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  replaced 
timber,  while  coal,  lignite,  and  peat  compete  with  firewood; 
nevertheless  wood  is  still  indispensable,  and  likely  to  remain 
so.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  statistics  of  the  most  civiUsed 
nations.  Whereas  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand, 
during  the  period  18S0-1900,  increased  by  about  20%,  the  imports 
of  timber,  during  the  same  period,  increased  by  45%;  ^n  other 
words,  every  head  of  population  in  1900  used  more  timber  than 
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twenty  yean  earlier.  Germany  produced  in  1880  about  as  much 
timber  as  she  required;  in  1899  she  imported  4,600,000  tons, 
valued  at  £14,000,000,  and  her  imports  are  rapidly  increasing, 
although  the  yield  capacity  of  her  own  forests  is  much  higher 
now  than  it  was  formerly.  Wood  is  now  used  for  many  purposes 
which  formerly  were  not  thought  of.  The  manufacture  of  the 
wood  pulp  annually  imported  into  Britain  consumes  at  least 
2,000,000  tons  of  timbier.  A  fabric  docely  resembling  silk 
is  now  made  of  spruce  wood.  The  variety  of  other,  or  minor, 
produce  yielded  by  forests  is  very  great,  and  much  of  it  is 
essential  for  the  well-being  of  the  people  and  for  various  industries. 
The  yield  of  fodder  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  countries 
subject  to  periodic  droughts;  in  many  places  field  crops  could 
not  be  grown  successfully  without  the  leaf-mould  and  brushwood 
taken  from  the  forests.  As  regards  industries,  attention  need 
only  be  drawn  to  such  articles  as  conunerdal  fibre,  tanning 
materials,  dye-stuffs,  lac,  turpentine,  resin,  rubber,  gutu- 
percha,  &c.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone  import  every  year 
such  materials  to  the  value  of  £12,000,000,  half  of  this  being 
represented  by  rubber. 

The  capital  employed  in  forests  consists  chiefly  of  the  value 
of  the  soil  and  growing  stock  of  timber.  The  latter  is,  ordinarily, 
of  much  greater  value  than  the  former  wherever  a  sustained 
annual  yield  of  timber  is  expected  from  a  forest.  In  the  case  of 
a  Scotch  pine  forest,  for  instance,  the  value  of  the  growing  stock 
is,  under  the  above-mentioned  condition,  from  three  to  five  times 
that  of  the  soil.  The  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  capital  invested 
in  forests  differs,  of  course,  considerably  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  on  the  whole  it  may,  imder  proper  management, 
be  placed  equal  to  that  yielded  by  agricultural  land;  it  is  lower 
than  the  agricultural  rate  on  the  ^tter  classes  of  land,  but 
higher  on  the  inferior  classes.  Hence  the  latter  are  ^)ecially 
indicated  for  the  forest  industry,  and  the  former  for  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  crops.  Forests  require  labour  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  such  as  (i)  general  administration,  formation, 
tendinis  and  harvesting;  (2)  transport  of  produce;  and  (3) 
industries  which  depend  on  forests  for  their  prime  material. 
The  labour  indicated  under  the  first  head  differs  considerably 
according  to  circumstances,  but  its  amount  is  smaller  than  that 
required  if  the  land  is  used  for  agriculture.  Hence  forests  provide 
additional  labour  only  if  they  are  established  on  surplus  lands. 
Owing  to  the  bulky  nature  of  forest  produce  its  transport  forms 
a  business  of  considerable  magnitude,  the  amoimt  of  labour 
being  perhaps  equal  to  half  that  employed  under  the  first  head. 
The  greatest  amount  of  labour  is,  however,  required  in  the 
working  up  of  the  raw  material  yielded  by  forests.  In  this 
respect  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  duir  industry  in  and 
around  High  Wycombe  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  more  than 
ao,ooo  workmen  are  employed  in  converting  the  beech,  grown 
on  the  adjoining  chalk  hiUs,  into  chairs  and  tools  of  many 
patterns.  Complete  statistics  for  Great  Britain  are  not  available 
under  this  head,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Germany  the 
people  employed  in  the  forests  amount  to  2*3  %  of  the  total 
poinilation;  those  employed  on  transport  <rf  forest  produce 
!•!  %;  labourers  employed  on  the  various  wood  industries, 
8-6  %;  or  a  total  of  12  %.  An  important  feature  of  the  work 
connected  with  forests  and  their  produce  is  that  a  great  part  of 
it  can  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  requirements  of  agriculture; 
that  is  to  say,  it  can  be  done  at  seasons  when  field  crops  do  not 
require  attention.  Thus  the  rural  labourers  or  small  farmers 
can  earn  some  money  at  times  when  they  have  nothing  else  to 
do,  and  when  they  would  probably  sit  idle  if  no  forest  work  were 
obtainable. 

Whether,  or  how  far,  the  utility  of  forests  is  brought  out  in  a 
particular  country  depends  on  its  special  conditions,  such  as 
(i)  the  position  of  a  country,  its  communications,  and  the  control 
which  it  exercises  over  other  countries,  such  as  colonics;  (2) 
the  quantity  and  qiuility  of  substitutes  for  forest  produce 
availaible  in  the  country;  (3)  the  value  of  land  and  labour,  and 
the  returns  which  land  yields  if  used  for  other  purposes;  (4) 
the  density  of  population;  (5)  the  amount  of  capital  available 
for  investment;  (6)  the  climate  and  configuration,  especially 


the  geographical  position,  whether  inland  or  on  the  border  of 
the  sea,  &c  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  showing  whether 
forests  are  requirni  in  a  country,  or,  if  so,  to  what  extent;  that 
question  must  be  answered  according  to  the  spedal  circumstances 
of  each  case. 

tlie  snbjoiiied  table  shows  the  forests  of  various  European 
states:— 
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These  data  exhibit  considerable  differences,  since  the  per- 
centage  of  the  forest  area  varies  from  3-5  to  50,  and  the  area 
per  head  of  population  from  -07  to  9*5  acres.  '  Russia,  Sweden 
and  Norway  may  as  yet  have  more  forest  than  they  require 
for  their  own  population.  On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  even 
Belgium,  France  and  Italy  have  not  a  sufficient  forest  area 
to  meet  their  own  requirements;  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
all  sea-boimd  countries,  and  importation  is  easy,  while  most 
of  them  are  under  the  influence  of  moist  sea  winds,  which  reduces 
to  a  subordinate  position  the  importance  of  forests  for  climatic 
reasons. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  area  of  forests  in  a  country 
Is  the  state  of  ownership — whether  they  belong  to  the  state, 
corporations  or  to  private  persons.  Where,  apart  from  the 
financial  aspect  and  the  supply  of  work,  forests  are  not  required 
for  the  sake  of  their  indirect  effects,  and  where  importation 
from  other  countries  is  easy  and  assured,  the  government  of 
the  country  need  not,  as  a  rule,  trouble  itself  to  maintain  or 
acquire  forests.  Where  the  reverse  conditions  exbt,  and  especi- 
ally where  the  cost  of  tranqwrt  over  long  distances  becomes 
prohibitive,  a  wise  administration  will  take  measures  to  assure 
the  maintenance  of  a  suitable  proportion  of  the  country  under 
forest.  This  can  be  done  either  by  maintaining  or  constitut- 
ing a  suitable  area  of  state  forests,  or  by  exercising  a  certain 
amount  of  control  over  corporation  and  even  private  forests. 
Such  measures  are  more  called  for  in  continental  countries 
than  in  those  which  are  sea-bound,  as  is  proved  by  the  above 
statistics. 

Supply  of  Timber  —  Imports  and  Exports. — The  following 
table  shows  the  net  imports  and  exports  of  European  countries 
(average  data,  calculated  from  the  returns  of  recent  years). 

The  only  timber-exporting  countries  of  Europe  are  Russia, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Austria-Hungary  and  Rumania;  all  the  others 
either  have  only  enough  for  their  own  consumption,  or  import 
timber.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  import  now  upwards  of 
10,000.000  tons  a  year,  Germany  about  4,600,000  tQQS,  and 
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Belgium  about  1^00,000  tons.  Holland,  France,  Portugal, 
Spain  and  Italy  are  all  importing  countries,  as  also  are  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt  and  Algeria.  The  west  coast  of  Africa  exports 
hardwoods,  and  imports  coniferous  timber.  The  Cape  and  Natal 
import  considerable  quantities  of  pine  and  fir  wood.    Australasia 

JVel  Imports  and  Exports  of  European  Countries. 


Countries. 

Quantities  in  Tons. 
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840.000 
2,200.000 

11400,000 
7,930.000 

10,440.000 

19,283.000 

17,046,000 

56.890,000 

32,810,000 

Net  Imporu    .     . 

2,237,000 

24,080,000 

These  net  imports  are  received  from  non-European  countries. 
They  consist  chicHy  of  valuable  hardwoods,  like  teak,  mahogany, 
eucalypts  and  others. 

exports  hardwoods  and  some  Kauri  pine  from  New  Zealand, 
but  imports  larger  quantities  of  light  pine  and  fir  timber.  British 
India  and  Siam  export  teak  and^mall  quantities  of  fancy  woods. 
The  West  Indies  and  South  America  export  hardwoods,  and 
import  pine  and  .fir  wood.  The  United  States  of  America  will 
not  much  longer  be  a  genuine  exporting  country,  since  they 
import  already  almost  as  much  timber  from  Canada  as  they 
export.  Canada  exports  considerable  quantities  of  timber. 
The  Dominion  has  still  a  forest  area  of  1,250,000  sq.  m.,  equal 
to  38  %  of  the  total  area,  and  giving  165  acres  of  forest  for  every 
inhabitanL  Although  only  about  one-third  of  the  forest  area 
can  be  called  regular  timber  land,  Canada  possesses  an  enormous 
forest  wealth,  with  which  she  might  supply  permanently  nearly 
all  other  countries  deficient  in  material,  if  the  governing  bodies 
in  the  several  provinces  would  only  determine  to  stop  the  present 
fcariul  waste  caused  by  axe  and  fire,  and  to  introduce  a  regular 
system  of  management.  As  matters  stand,  the  supplies  of  the 
most  valuable  timber  of  Canada,  the  white  or  Weymouth  pine 
{Pinus  strohus)f  are  nearly  exhausted,  the  great  stores  of  spruce 
in  the  eastern  provinces  are  being  rapidly  destroyed,  and  the 
forests  of  Douglas  fir  in  the  western  provinces  have  been  attacked 
for  export  to  the  United  States  and  to  other  countries. 

Taking  the  remaining  stocks  of  the  whole  earth  together,  it 
may  be  said  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hardwoods  is  available, 
but  the  only  countries  which  are  able  to  supply  coniferous  timber 
for  export  on  a  considerable  scale  are  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Austria  and  Canada.  As  these  countries  have  practically  to 
supply  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  as  the  management  of  their 
forests  is  far  from  satisfactory,  the  question  of  supplying  light 
pine  and  fir  timber,  which  forms  the  very  sta£f  of  life  of  the  wood 
industries,  must  become  a  very  serious  matter  before  many  years 
have  passed.  Unmistakable  signs  of  the  coming  crisis  are  every- 
where visible  to  all  who  wish  to  see,  and  it  is  difficult  to  over-state 
the  gravity  of  the  problem,  when  it  is  remembered,  for  instance, 
that  87  %  of  all  the  timber  imported  into  Great  Britain  consists 
of  light  pine  and  fir,  and  that  most  of  the  other  importing 
countries  are  similarly  situated.  In  some  of  these  countries 
little  or  no  room  exists  for  the  extension  of  woodland,  but  this 
Statement  does  not  apply  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 


contain  upwards  of  1 2,000,000  acres  of  waste  land,  and  x  2,500,000 
acres  of  mountain  and  heath  land  used  for  light  graaing.  One- 
fourth  of  that  area,  if  put  under  forest,  would  produce  all  the 
timber  now  imported  which  can  be  grown  in  Britain,  that  is  to 
say,  about  95  %  of  the  totaL 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  movements  of  timber  witliin 
the  greater  part  of  the  British,  empire: — 

Net  Imports  and  Exports  into  and  from  Ike  British  Empire, 
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Forest  Management. — In  early  times  there  was  practically 
no  forest  management.  As  long  as  the  forests  occupied  con- 
siderable areas,  their  produce  was  looked  upon  as  the  free  gift 
of  nature,  like  air  and  water;  men  took  it,  used  it,  and  even 
destroyed  it  without  let  or  hind^nce.  With  the  gradual  increase 
of  population  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  forest  area, 
proprietary  ideas  developed;  people  claimed  the  ownership  of 
certain  forests,  and  proceeded  to  protect  them  against  outsiders. 
Subsequently  the  law  of  the  country  was  called  in  to  help  in 
protection,  leading  to  the  promulgation  of  special  forest  laws. 
By  degrees  it  was  found  (hat  mere  protection  was  not  sufficient, 
and  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  enJforce  a  more  judicious  treat* 
mcnt,  as  well  as  to  limit  the  removal  of  timber  to  what  the  forests 
were  capable  of  producing  permanently.  The  teaching  of  natural 
science  and  of  political  economy  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  so  that  now  forestry  has  become  a  special  science.  Tliis 
is  recognized  in  many  countries,  amongst  which  Germany  stands 
first,  closely  followed  by  France,  Austria,  Denmark  and  Bclgiuni. 
Of  non-European  countries  the  palm  belongs  to  British  India, 
and  then  follow  Ceylon,  the  Malay  States,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Japan.  The  United  Sutes  of  America  have  abo 
turned  their  attention  to  the  subject.  Most  of  the  British 
colonies  are,  in  this  respect,  as  yet  in  a  backward  state,  and  the 
matter  has  still  to  be  fought  out  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
though  many  writers  have  urged  the  importance  of  the  question 
upon  the  public  and  the  government.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  civilized  countries  must,  sooner  or  later,  adopt  a  rational 
and  systematic  treatment  of  their  forests. 

For  details  as  to  the  separate  countries,  see  the  artides  under 
the  country  headings;  in  this  article  only  some  of  the  more 
important  countries  are  dealt  with,  in  so  far  as  the  history  of 
their  forestry  is  important.  A  few  notes  on  Germany  and  France 
will  be  given,  because  in  these  countries  forest  management 
has  been  brought  to  highest  perfection;  luly  is  ikiaitk»ed, 
because  she  has  allowed  her  forests  to  be  destroyed;  and  a 
short  description  of  forestry  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  India 
follows.    A  separate  section  is  devoted  to  the  United  States. 

Germany  is  in  general  well-wooded.  The  winters  being  long 
and  severe,  an  abimdant  supply  of  fuel  is  almost  as  f^wcnU^I 
as  a  sufficient  supply  of  food.    This  necessity  has  led,  alooB 
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nrlth  &  passion  for  the  chase,  to  the  preservation  of  forests,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  an  admirable  system  of  forest  ctiltivation, 
almost  as  carefully  conducted  as  field  tillage.  The  Black  Forest 
stretches  the  whole  length  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden  and  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  WQrttemberg,  from  the  Neckar  to  Basel  and 
the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  vegetation  resembles  that  of  the 
Vosges;  forests  of  spruce,  silver  fir,  Scotch  pine,  and,  mingled 
with  birches,  beech  and  oak,  are  the  chief  woods  met  with. 
Until  comparatively  recent  times  large  quantities  ci  timber 
derived  from  these  forests  were  floated  down  the  Rhine  to  Holland 
and  also  shipped  to  Enghind.  Now  the  greater  part  of  it  is  used 
locaUy  for  construction,  or  |t  is  converted  into  paper  pulp.  In 
the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse  the  Odenwald'  range  of  mountains, 
stretching  between  the  Main  and  the  Neckar,  contains  the  chief 
supply  of  timber.  In  the  province  of  Nassau  there  are  the  large 
wooded  tracts  of  the  Taunus  mountain  range  and  the  Wcsterwald. 

In  Rhenish  Prussia  valuable  forests  lie  partly  in  the  Eifel, 
on  the  borders  of  Belgium,  and  on  the  mountains  overhanging 
the  Upper  Moselle,  but  they  do  not  furnish  such  stately  trees 
as  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Odenwald.  The  Spessart,  near 
Aschaffenburg  in  Bavaria,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  forests 
of  middle  Germany,  containing  large  masses  of  fine  oak  and  beech, 
with  plantations  of  coniferous  trees,  such  as  spruce,  Scotch  pine 
and  silver  fir.  Bavaria  possesses  other  fine  forest  tracts,  such 
as  the  Baierischewald  on  the  Bohemian  frontier,  the  Rrantberg 
near  Munich,  and  the  Frankenwald  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom. 
North  Germany  has  extensive  forests  on  the  Hars  and  Thttringian 
Mountains,  while  in  East  Prussia  large  tracts  of  flat  ground  are 
covered  with  Scotch  pine,  spruce,  oak  and  beech. 

Every  German  state  has  its  forest  organization.  In  Prussia 
the  department  is  presided  over  by  the  Oberland  Forstmeister 
at  Berlin,  while  each  province,  or  part  of  a  province,  has  an 
Oberforstmeister,  under  whom  a  number  of  Oberfdrsters  admini- 
strate the  state  and  communal  forests.  These,  again,  are  assisted 
by  a  lower  class  of  officials  called  Fdrsters.  The  OberfOrsters 
throughout  Germany  are  educated  at  special  schools  of  forestry, 
of  which  in  1909  the  following  nine  existed: 

In  Prussia:  at  Eberswalde  and  Mttnden. 

In  Bavaria:  at  Munich  and  Aschaffenbuif. 

In  Saxony:  at  Tharand. 

In  WOrttemberg:  at  Tabingen. 

In  Baden:  at  Carlsruhe. 

In  Hesse:  at  Giessen. 

In  the  grand-duchy  of  Saxony:  at  Kisfnich. 

The  schools  at  Mimich,  Tfibingen  and  Giessen  form  part  of 
the  universities  at  these  places;  that  at  Carlsruhe  is  attached 
to  the  technical  high  school;  the  others  are  academies  for  the 
study  of  forestry  only,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  transfer  them 
all  to  the  universities.  The  subordinate  sti^  are  trained  for 
their  work  in  so-called  silvicultuial  schools,  of  which  a  large 
number  exist.  In  this  way  the  German  forests  have  been  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  productiveness,  but  the  material  derived  from 
them  faUs  far  short  of  the  requirements,  althouglf)  the  forests 
occupy  26  %  of  the  total  area  of  the  country;  hence  the  net 
imports  of  timl)er  amount  already  to  4,600,000  tons  a  year,  and 
they  are  steadily  rising. 

France.— The  principal  timber  tree  of  France  is  the  oak.  The 
cork  oak  is  grown  extensively  in  the  south  and  in  Corsica.  The 
beech,  ash,  elm,  maple,  birch,  walnut,  chestnut  and  poplar  are  all 
important  trees,  while  the  silver  fir  and  spruce  form  magnificent 
forests  in  the  Vosges  and  Jura  Mountains,  and  the  Aleppo  and 
maritime  pines  are  cultivated  in  the  south  and  south-west.  About 
one-seventh  of  the  entire  territory  is  stiU  covered  with  wood. 

Forest  legislation  took  its  rise  in  France  about  the  middle  of 
the  i6th  century,  and  the  great  minlstek'  Sully  urged  the  enforce- 
ment of  restrictive  forest  laws.  In  2669  a  hxid  treatment  of 
sute  forests  was  enacted.  Duhamd  in  1 7  55  published  his  famous 
work  on  forest  trees.  Reckless  destruction  of  the  forests,  however, 
was  in  progress,  and  the  Revolution  of  2789  gave  a  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  work  of  devastation.  The  usual  results  have  followed  in 
the  frequency  and  destructiveness  of  floods,  which  have  washed 
away  the  soil  from  the  hillsides  and  valleys  of  many  districts. 


especially  in  the  south;  and  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  last 
fifty  years  are  no  doubt  caused  by  the  deforesting  of  the  sources 
of  the  Rhone  and  Sa6ne.  Laws  were  passed  in  2860  and  2864, 
providing  for  the  reforesting,  *' reboisement,"  of  the  slopes  of 
mountains,  and  these  laws  take  effect  on  private  as  well  as 
state  property.  Thousands  of  acres  are  annually  planted  in  the 
dqMutments  of  Hautes  and  Basses  Alpes;  and  during  the  summer 
of  2875,  when  much  injury  was  done  by  floods  in  the  south  of 
France,  the  Durance,  formerly  the  most  dangerous  in  this  respect 
of  French  rivers,  gave  little  cause  for  anxiety,  as  it  is  round  the 
head  waters  of  this  river  that  the  chief  plantations  have  been 
formed.  While  tracts  formerly  covered  with  wood  have  been 
replanted,  plantations  have  been  formed  on  the  shifting  sands 
or  dunes  along  the  coast  of  Gascony.  A  forest  of  Finns  piftasUr, 
250  m.  in  length,  now  stretches  from  Bayonne  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Gironde,  raised  by  means  of  sowing  steadily  continued  since 
1789;  the  cultivation  of  the  pine,  along  with  draining,  has 
transformed  low  marshy  grounds  into  productive  soQ  extending 
over  an  area  of  about  two  million  acres.  The  forests  thus  created 
provide  annually  some  600,000  tons  of  pit  timber  for  the  Wdsh 
coal  mines. 

The  state  forest  department  is  administered  by  the  director- 
general,  who  has  his  headquarters  at  Paris,  assisted  by  a  board 
of  adiniriistration,  charged  with  the  working  of  the  forests, 
questions  of  rights  and  law,  fiiumce  and  plantation  works. 

The  department  is  supplied  with  ofiioers  from  the  forest 
school  at  Nancy.  This  institution  was  founded  in  2824,  when 
M.  Lorentz,  who  had  studied  forestry  in  Germany,  was  appointed 
its  first  director. 

Italy. — ^The  kingdom  of  Italy  comprises  such  different  rKma^^f 
that  within  its  limits  we  find  the  birch  and  pines  of  northern 
Europe,  and  the  olive,  fig,  manna-ash,  and  palm  of  more  southern 
latitudes.  By  the  republic  of  Venice  and  the  duchy  of  Genoa 
forestal  legislation  was  attempted  at  various  periods  from  the 
2Sth  century  downwards.  These  efforts  were  not  successful, 
as  the  governments  were  lax  in  enforcing  the  laws.  In  2789 
Pius  VI.  issued  regulations  prohibiting  felling  without  licence, 
and  later  orders  were  published  by  his  successors  in  the  pontifical 
states.  In  Lombardy  the  woods,  which  in  2830  reached  nearly 
down  to  Milan,  have  almost  disappeared.  The  province  of  Como 
contains  only  a  remiuuit  of  the  primitive  forests,  and  the  same 
2nay  also  be  said  of  the  southern  slopes  of  TiroL  At  Ravemui 
there  is  still  a  large  forest  of  stone  pine,  Pinus  pineo,  though  it 
has  been  much  reduced.  The  plains  of  Tuscany  are  adorned 
with  planted  trees,  the  (dive,  mulberry,  fig  and  almond.  Sardinia 
is  rich  in  woods,  which  cover  one-fifth  of  the  area,  and  contain 
a  large  amount  of  oak,  Quercus  suber,  robur  and  ctrris.  In  Sicily 
tlM  forests  have  long  been  felled,  save  the  zone  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Etna. 

The  destruction  of  woods  has  been  gradual  but  persistent; 
at  the  end  of  the  27th  century  the  effects  of  denudation  were 
first  felt  in  the  destructive  force  given  to  moimtain  torrents 
by  the  deforesting  of  the  Apennines.  The  work  of  devastation 
continued  until  a  comparatively  recent  time. 

In  2867  the  monastic  property  of  VaUombroca,  T\iscany, 
30  m.  from  Florence,  was  purchased  by  government  for  the 
purposes  of  a  forest  academy,  which  was  opened  in  2869.  As 
only  4%  of  the  total  forest  area  belongs  to  the  state,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  jnuch  good  can  now  be  done. 

Crtai  Britain  and  Irdand.—Tht  British  Isles  were  formerly 
much  more  extensively  wooded  than  at  present.  The  rapid 
increase  of  population  led  io  the  disforesting  of  woodland;  the 
climate  required  the  maintenance  of  household  fires  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  arable 
land  and  the  extension  of  manufacturing  industries  combined 
to  cause  the  diminution  of  woodland.  Tie  proportion  of  forest 
is  now  very  small,  and  yields  but  a  fraction  of  the  required  annual 
supply  of  timber  which  is  imported  with  facility  from  America, 
northern  Europe  and  the  numerous  British  colom'es. 

I  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  of  the  British  Islafids, 
with  its  abundance  of  atmoq>heric  moisture  and  freedom  from 
such  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  are  prevalent  in  continental 
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Europe,  a  great  \'ariety  of  trees  are  successfully  cultivated. 
In  England  and  Ireland  oak  and  beech  are  on  the  whole  the  most 
plentiful  trees  in  the  low  and  fertile  parts;  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  the  beech  and  ash  are  perhaps  most  common,  while 
the  Scotch  fir  and  birch  are  characteristic  of  the  arboreous 
vegetation  in  the  Highlands.  Although  few  extensive  forests 
now  exist,  woods  of  small  area,  belts  of  planting,  clumps  of  trees, 
coppice  and  hedgerows,  are  generally  distributed  over  the  country, 
constituting  a  mass  of  wood  of  considerable  importance,  giving 
a  clothed  appearance  in  many  parts,  and  affording  illustrations 
of  skilled  arboriculture  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  country. 

The  principal  state  forests  in  England  are  Windsor  Park, 
24,000  acres;  the  New  Forest,  &c.,  in  Hampshire,  76,000  acres; 
and  the  Dean  Forest  in  Gloucestershire,  22,500  acres.  The  total 
extent  of  crown  forests  is  about  125,000  acres.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  crown  forests,  having  been  formed  with  the 
object  of  supplying  timber  for  the  navy,  consists  of  oak.  The 
largest  forests  in  Scotland  are  in  Perthshire,  Inverness-shire 
and  Aberdeenshire.  Of  these  the  most  notable  are  the  earl  of 
Mansfield's  near  Scone  (8000  acres),  the  duke  of  AthoU's  larch 
plantations  near  Dunkeld  (10,000  acres),  and  in  Strathspey  a 
large  extent  of  Scotch  pine,  partly  native,  partly  planted,  be- 
longing to  the  earl  of  Seafield.  In  the  forests  of  Mar  and  Inver- 
cauld,  the  native  pine  attains  a  great  size,  and  there  are  also 
large  tracts  of  indigenous  birch  in  various  districts.  Ireland 
was  at  one  time  richly  clothed  with  wood;  this  is  proved  by 
the  abundant  remains  t>f  fallen  trees  in  the  bogs  which  occupy 
a  large  surface  of  the  island.  In  addition  to  the  causes  above 
alluded  to  as  tending  to  disforest  England,  the  long  unsettled  state 
of  the  country  also  conduced  to  the  diminishing  of  the  woodlands. 

The  forests  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  spite  of  the- large 
imports  of  timber,  have  not  been  appreciably  extended  up  to 
the  present  time  because  (x)  the  rate  at  which  foreign  timber 
has  been  laid  down  in  Britain  is  very  low,  thus  keeping  down  the 
price  of  home-grown  timber;  (2)  foreign  timber  is  preferred 
to  home-grown  material,  because  it  is  in  many  cases  of  superior 
quality,  while  the  latter  comes  into  the  market  in  aii  irregular 
and  intermittent  manner;  (3)  nearly  the  whole  of  the  waste 
lands  is  private  property.  As  regards  prices,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  lowest  point  was  reached  about  the  year  x8B8,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remarkable  development  of  means  of  communica- 
tion, that  prices  then  remained  fairly  stationary  for  some  years, 
and  that  about  2894  a  slow  but  steady  rise  set  in,  showing  during 
the  years  1894-1904  an  increase  of  about  20  %  all  round.  This 
was  due  to  the  gradual  approach  of  the  coming  crisis  in  the 
supply  of  coniferous  timber  to  the  world..  It  can  be  shown 
that  even  with  present  prices  the  growing  of  timber  can  be 
made  to  pay,  provided  it  is  .carried  on  in  a  rational  and  economic 
manner.  Improved  silvicultural  methods  must  be  applied,  so 
as  to  produce  a  better  class  of  timber,  and  the  forests  must  be 
managed  according  to  well-arranged  trarking  plans,  which  provide 
for  a  regular  and  sustained  out-turn  of  timber  year  by  year, 
so  as  to  develop  a  healthy  and  steady  market  for  locally-grown 
material.  Unfortunately  the  private  proprietors  of  the  waste 
lands  are  in  many  cases  not  in  a  finandal  position  to  plant. 
Starting  forests  demands  a  certain  outlay  in  cash,  and  the  pro- 
prietor must  forgo  the  income,  however  small,  hitherto  derived 
from  the  land  imtil  the  plantations  begin  to  yield  a  return.  In 
these  circumstances  the  state  may  well  be  expected  to  help  in 
one  or  all  of  the  following  ways:  (i)  The  equipment  of  forest 
schools,  .where  economic  forestry,  as  elaborated  by  research, 
is  taught;  (2)  the  management  of  the  crown  forests  on  economic 
principles,  so  Its  to  serve  as  patterns  to  private  proprietors; 
(3)  advances  should  be  made  to  landed  proprietors  who  desire 
to  plant  land,  but  are  short  of  funds,  just  as  is  done  in  the  case 
of  improvements  of  agricultural  holdings;  and  (4)  the  state 
might  acquire  surplus  lands  in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
such  as  congested  districts,  and  convert  them  into  forests. 
Action  in  these  directions  would  soon  lead  to  substantial  benefits. 
The  income  of  landed  proprietors  would  rise,  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  now  sent  abroad  would  remain  in  the  country, 
and  forest  iiulustries  would  spring  up,  thus  helping  to  counteract 


the  ever-increasing  flow  of  people  from  the  cotmCiy  into  the  large 
towns,  where  only  too  many  must  join  the  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Even  within  a  radius  of  50  m.  of  London  700,000  acres 
of  land  are  unaccounted  for  in  the  official  agricultural  returns. 
In  Ireland  more  than  3,000,000  acres  are  waiting  to  be  utilized, 
and  it  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  Irish  Land  Com- 
missioners whether  the  lands  remaining  on  their  hands,  wboi 
buying  and  breaking  up  large  estates,  should  not  be  convened 
into  state  forests.  Such  a  measure  might  become  a  useful 
auxiliary  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Irish  Und  question. 
No  doubt  success  depends  upon  the  probable  financial  results. 
There  are  at  present  no  British  statistics  to  prove  such  success; 
hence,  by  way  of  illustration,  it  may  be  stated  what  the  resulu 
have  been  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  which,  from  an  industrial 
point  of  view,  is  comparable  with  England.  That  country 
has  432,085  acres  of  state  forests,  of  which  about  one-eighth 
are  stocked  with  broad-leaved  spedes,  and  seven-eighths  with 
conifers.  Some  of  the  forests  are  situated  on  low  lands,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  area  is  found  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  country  up  to 
an  elevation  of  3000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  average  price  realized 
of  late  years  per  cubic  foot  of  urood  amounts  to  sd.,  and  yet  to  such 
perfection  has  the  management  been  brought  by  a  well-trained 
staff,  that  the  mean  annual  net  revenue,  after  meeting  all 
expenses,  comes  to  2 is.  an  acre  all  round.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  under  the  more  favourable  climate  of  Great  Britain,  even 
better  results  can  be  obuined,  especially  if  it  is  remembered 
that  foreign  supi^ies  of  coniferous  timber  must  fall  off,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  price  per  cubic  foot  rise  considerably. 

These  things  have  been  recognized  to  some  extent,  and  a 
movement  has  been  set  on  foot  to  improve  matters.  The 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  a  number  of  private  proprietors 
had  rational  working  plans  prepared  for  their  forests,  and 
instruction  in  forestry  has  been  developed.  Tliere  is  now  a  weO- 
equipped  school  of  forestry  connected  with  the  univeivty  of 
Oxford,  while  Cambridge  is  following  on  similar  lines;  instnictiofi 
in  forestry  is  given  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  the  Durham 
College  of  Science,  at  Bangor,  Cirencester  and  otJber  places^ 
The  Commissioners  of  Woods  have  purchased  an  estate  of 
1 2,500  acres  in  Scotland,  which  will  be  converted  into  a  crown 
forest,  so  as  to  serve  as  an  example.  The  experience  thus  gained 
will  prove  valuable  should  action  ever  be  taken  00  the  hntt 
suggested  by  a  Royal  Commission  on  Coast  Erosion,  Redamation 
of  Tidal  Lands  and  Afforestation,  which  reported  on  the  last 
subject  in  1909. 

India.— The  history  of  forest  administration  in  India  is  exceed- 
ingly instructive  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  British  Empire,  because  it  places  before  the  reader  an  account 
of  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  natural 
forests,  a  process  through  which  most  other  British  colonies 
are  now  passing,  and  then  it  shows  how  India  emerged  trium- 
phantly from  the  self-inflicted  calamity.  As  far  as  information 
goes,  India  was,  in  the  early  times,  for  the  most  part  covered 
witlx  forest.  Subsequently  settlers  opened  out  the  country 
along  fertile  valleys  and  streams,  while  nomadic  tribes,  moving 
from  pasture  to  pasture,  fired  alike  hills  and  plains.  Thb  process 
went  on  for  centuries.  With  the  advent  of  British  rule  forest 
destruction  became  more  rapid  than  ever,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  population,  extension  of  cultivation,  the  multiplication  of 
herds  of  cattle,  and  the  universal  firing  of  the  forests  to  produce 
fresh  crops  of  grass.  Then  railways  came,  and  with  their  ex- 
tension the  forests  suffered  anew,  partly  on  account  of  the 
increased  demand  for  timber  and  firewood,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  fresh  impetus  given  to  cultivation  along  their 
routes.  Ultimately,  when  failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
public  works  was  brought  to  notice,  it  was  recognized  that  a 
grievous  mistake  had  been  made  in  allowing  the  forests  to  be 
recklessly  destroyed.  Already  fn  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  sporadic  efforts  were  made  to  protect  the  forests  in 
various  pacts  gf  the  country,  and  these  continued  intermittently; 
but  the  first  organized  steps  were  taken  about  the  year  1855, 
when  Lord  Dalhousie  was  governor-general.  At  that  lime 
conservators  of  forests  existed  in  Bombay,  Madras  and  Burma. 
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Soon  lEtcnrardi  other  ippobtiDCnti  foDoircd,  ud  in  1(64  mo 
organiud  iiitc  depirtmcnt,  proided  over  by  Uw  Iri^)ector- 
gcnenloEfDiciti,  irucstiibliihoL  Since  then  the  Indian  ForH 
DeputDiciit  hu  ilcidily  grown,  ta  ibit  It  hu  now  beonne  of 
coDiidenibTc  importance  for  tbe  vdian  of  the  people,  u  well 
u  ioT  the  IndiuT-eichequer. 

The  Gnl  duty  oi  the  depuUnent  wu  to  ucerlcin  the  poutlon 
And  Client  oF  the  renuLning  foreits,  and  more  penicuUriy 
ol  tlul  ponkin  which  iiill  belonecd  10  the  ililc.  Then  i  q>cdtl 
forest  Uw  wu  pAued,  which  wu  njpencded  in  1S7B  by  in  im^ 
proved  td,  providing  for  the  legni  formation  of  permanent  itate 
foietUi  the  dclemiiaalion,  le^fulalion,  ud,  if  Deccsuty,  com- 
mutitioD  of  forst  rights;  the  pioteclioD  of  the  forati  igainit 
nnlawful  seta  and  the  puiiiibmeat  of  foml  oflencei;  the  protec- 
tion of  lorcit  produce  in  tniuit;  tlie  oinjtituiion  of  a  ttaff  of 
loreit  officen,  ptoviiion  10  invest  them  with  luitable  legai  power), 
and  the  detcnalni  tion  of  tbeir  duties  and  liabililiei.    The  officers 

botanists  and  militaiy  officers.  Some  of  these  became  exceileat 
forcsten.  In  order  to  provide  a  technically  trained  staff  arrange- 
ments were  made  in  igfi«  by  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis,  the  first 
-or  the  In  ■  ■        '  -    -  ' 


t  Kancy  and  at  simiiar  ini 


at  thefrench  Forest  Si 

and  In  1SS5  an  En^ish  forest  school  for  I:idii  was  organlied 
Iti  conoeikin  with  the  Royal  Indian  Eoglnetring  College  at 
Cooper's  Hill.  In  1(105  the  school  was  tniasferred  [o  the  university 
of  Oxford.  The  imperial  fotest  alaS  al  India  consisted  in  igog 
of — officers  not  specially  trained  before  entering  the  department, 
17;  ofhcers  trained  in  France  and  Germany,  ay,  officm  trained 
at  Cooper's  Hill,  143— total  184- 

Id  iS;8  a  toteit  school  was  Marted  at  Qehrf  Dun,  United 
Provincei,  lor  the  training  of  native)  of  India  u  eiecutive 
officers  on  the  provincial  staff.  Since  then  a  ■imilar  school, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  has  been  established  al  Tlurrawaddy 
InGunJia.  About  joo  offieeis  of  this  class  have  been  ippoinled. 
In  addition,  there  arc  about  11,000  subordinatea,  foroten  and 
forest  guards,  who  form  the  protective  lUS.  Tie  school  at 
Dehn  Dun  bu  latdy  been  converted  law  (he  InpetU  Foicsl 
College. 

The  prograi  nude  since  iSi4  la  really  astonisUog.    Accordiog 
to  the  latest  available  fetunu,  the  areas  taken  under  the  manage- 
ment ol  the  department  are— reserved  state  forests,  or  permanent 
torcil  estates,  91,171  tq,  m,;  other  state  forests,  141,660  sq.  m.; 
or  a  total  of  131.941  xi-  m.,  equal  to  14  %  of  the  area  over  which 
they  are  scattered.    At  present,  therefore,  the  average  charge 
of  each  member,  of  the  controlling  ataff  comprises  1 166  sq. 
that  of  each  executive  officer,  446  sq.  m.;  and  that  of  1 
protective  ofEdal',  11  sq.  m.    It  is  the  intention  to  Increaae 
:  and  pntective  staff  considerably,  in  the  same  dc 


IS  the  I 


It  of  the.  1 


St  Survey  Branch,  established 


ca  the  Foi 
in  1871,  hasupio  date  surveyed  a 
From  1864  onwards  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  systematic 

or  continuous  control.  This  was  remedied  in  1884,  when  a 
central  Working  Planl  Office,  under  the  inspector-general  of 
forests,  was  established  This  oBicer  has  since  then  coniroUed 
the  preparation  and  execution  of  the  plans,  a  procedure  which 
has  led  to  meat  benefidal  resulta.  Plans  referring  to  about 
38,000  sq.  m.  are  now  (1901])  in  operation,  and  after  a.reasonable 
lapse  of  time  there  should  tut  be  a  single  forest  of  importance 
which  is  not  ^rkedona  well-regulated  plin,  and  on  the  principle 
ol  a  sustained  yield.  While  the  danger  of  overworking  the  forests 
Is  thus  being  gradually  eliminated,  their  yield  capacity  is  in- 
creased by  suitable  silvicultural  treatment  and  by  fire  protection. 
Fomjeriy  most  of  the  important  forests  were  annually  or  period- 
ically devasuted  by  jungle  ires,  sometimes  lighted  accidentally, 
in  other  cases  purposely.  NowjS.ooosq.m.oI  forest  are  actually 
protected  against  fire  by  the  efforts  of  the  department,  and  It  is 
tbt  loteutlon  gradually  -  ' 


state  loest*.  Craiing  of  cattle  i>  of  gnat  Impontnce  In  India; 
at  Che  tame  time  ft  is  liable  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  repro- 
duction of  the  loreita.  To  meet  both  requiretnents  careful  and 
minute  arrangements  have  been  made,  according  to  which  at 
present  38,000  sq.  m.  are  dosed  to  grating;  rg.ooo  sq.  ni.  are 
dosed  only  againat  thegraiingolgDats,  sheep  and  camels;  while 
176,000  sq.  m.  are  (qien  to  the  gradng  of  all  kinds  of  cattle, 
liie  areai  dosed  in  ordinary  ysua  form  a  reserve  of  [odder  in 
yean  of  drought  and  scaidty.  During  famine  yesra  ihey  are 
cither  c^iened  to  grazing,  or  gnus  Is  cut  in  them  and  transported 
to  districts  where  the-  cattle  are  in  dinger  of  itarvatlon.  The 
service  tendertd  In  this  sray  by  a  wbe  forest  administntion 
should  not  be  underrated,  since  one  of  the  most  serious  cilanilties 
of  1  fimine — the  want  ot  cattle  to  tultiviie  the  land — is  thus, 
if  not  avoided,  at  any  rate  considerably  reduced.  During  1907 
the  government  of  India  established  a  Research  Institute,  with 
six  memben  engaged  in  collecting  data  regarding  silviculture, 
forest  botany,  forest  xoology,  forest  economics,  wo^ng  plans, 
and  chemistry  In  cormexion  with  forest  produce  and  production. 
The  instilulc  is  likely  to  lead  to  further  substantial  pngrest  in 
the  management  of  the  forests. 

The  financial  results  of  forest  adminiilntlon  in  India  lor  the 
yean  1865  to  (905  show  the  progress  made; 


Period 

Mean  Annual 

'Sg'^S* 

iMs-iSTo.     .     . 

;».  :  : 

ido-iMj.     . 

Rupee,. 

11 

'i 

2 

The  highest  percentage  of  inoeate  occurred  In  the  period 
1880-188J.  Tie  revenue  since  igS6  has  been  considerably 
increased  by  the  anneullon  of  Vpptc  Burma. 

Apart  from  the  net  revenue.  Urge  quantllia  of  produce  are 
given  free  of  charge,  or  at  reduced  rates,  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  Thus,  in  1904-1005,  the  net  revenue  amounted  to 
Rs.  ii,o6s,D94,  i^ile  the  produce  given  free  or  at  reduced  rales 
was  valued  at  Rs.  3,500,661,  making  a  total  net  benefit  derived 
from  the  state  fonats  during  that  year  of  Rs,  14,563,75$,  or  in 
round  figures  one  million  pounds  sterling.  The  out-turn  during 
the  same  year  amounted  to  151  million  cub.  fL  of  timber  and 
lud  and  sij  million  bamboos.  The  Rcdpts  Iiom  the  sale  of 
other  forest  produce  came  to  9  millioa  rupees,  out  of  a  total 
gnas  revenue  ol  14  million  rupees. 

These  results  are  highly  crediuble  to  the  govemmenl  of  India, 
which  has  led  the  way  towards  the  iniroduction  of  niional  forest 


o  the  B 


thus 


which  has  been  fol 
the  movement  in  the  United  Kingijom  during  late  years  is  due 
to  it.  Apart  from  India,  subsuntiil  progns  hu  tnn  nisde  in 
Cape  Colony,  Ceyloo,  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated 
Malay  Stales.  Other  British  cohmies  sre  more  backward  in  this 
respecL  Energetic  action  is  urgently  wanted,  especially  In 
Canada  and  Australasia,  where  an  enonnous  state  property  il 
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Vnnto  Snm 
Tht  Farm  JbfMiu,— The  great  treeless  re^n  east  of  ihi 
Rocky  MouoCalns  separates  the  ■     '  '  •    •     ■■ 
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ro  giud  dirluou;  wliich  nuy  be  called  the  Eulem 
■nd  the  Wolern  fomti.    The  Eulem  fon  . 
by  the  predamimuice,  on  the  wbole,  of  broad-leafed 
compamiive  unitoimily  ot  iti  general  types  over  w 
and  iu  naturally  unbroken  dlilribution.    In  the  Wot 
conifers  ue  conipicuouily  predominant;  cbe  individual  ^pedes 
often  reachei  enormoua  and  eveb  unetiualled  dimcnsiODJ    '"* ' 
forest  ii  frequently  interrupted  by  treclcig  areai,  and  the 
lilions  from  one  type  to  anotbei  are  olten  eicecdin^y  ib 
Both  diviiioni  ue  botanically  and  commerddly  rich  in  >p 
Hie  Eastern  forest  may  convenieatly  be  lubditided  into  three 

I.  The  Northern  lorcst,  marked  by  great  denilty  and  large 
vidume  of  itaoding  timber,  and  a  compmlive  inununiiy,  in  iu 
virgin  condition,  from  Gre.  The  charactciistic  irtei  are  maples, 
tnrches  and  beech  (Pagm  altelmiiiaa),  among  the  hardwoods 
and  white  pine  (fiim  iffoiiu),  ipruce  (Piaa  ruttiu  and  fiaa 
mariana)  and  hemlock  ( Tsuga  caiudeiuii)  among  conifers. 

9.  The  Southeni  forest  is  on  the  whole  less  denie  than  the 
Northern,  and  more  frequently  burned  over.  Among  its  char- 
acleriitic  trees  are  the  longleaf  (Pi'nw  paluitrii)  and  other  pines, 
oaks,  gums,  bald  cyprcsa  XTawdium  diitkiuni)  and  white  cedar 
[Clamaayparit  iMyMti). 

3.  The  Central  Hardwood  forest,  which  differs  compantEvely 
tittle  from  adjacent  portions  ot  the  Northern  and  Southern 
ioreata  except  in  the  absence  of  comleri.  AmoDg  it*  trees  ore 
tbe  chestnut  (Coibiiini  itniala),  bickoriei,  ashet  and  other 
hardwoods  already  raentjoocd. 

Tbe  Western  diviiion  hu  ino  memben; 

1.  The  Pacific  Coast  forest,  mukcd  by  tbe  great  Hm  of  its 
trees  and  the  vast  accumulaiions  of  merchantable  timber. 
Among  its  chanctcrisTic  species  are  the  redwood  (Sequoia  semper- 
yireni]  and  the  big  tree  (S.  Wvlriiiffimiata),  the  Douglss  fir 
iPscudMtita  tati/tlia),  sugar  pine  iPinui  la/nbtrliami),  western 
hemlock  {Tsiita  lultrtfkylla),  giant  arborvitae  (Ttif/a  ^teofd) 
and  Sitka  spnice  (Puia  lililutui]). 

I.  The  Rocky  Mountain  forest,  whose  chaiacleristlc  species 
are  tbe  western  yellov  pine  {Pinia  ^mdcTvia),  EngclnuoD  spruce 


ind  lodgepole  pine  {Pinau  mariayama.).  TUi 
broken  hy  treeless  areas  of  greater  ot  lesa 
awards  tht  south,  and  it  suflen  greatly  fropi 


a  character,  except  to  tbe  north  ai 


urroundings  give  this  fores 
This  distribution  of  ibe  •, 


ic  value 


lus  forests  is  indicated  on  the  Bnl 
Lfv,    The  second  mop  shows  tbe 

situation  of  the  national  forests  bcrcafter  mentioned. 

The  forests  of  Alaska  loll  into  two  main  divisions:  the  com- 
merdol  though  undeveloped  forests  of  the  south-east  coast, 
which  occur  along  the  streams  and  on  tbe  lower  skipes  of  tbe 
mountains  and  consist  chiefly  of  wislein  hemlock  (Tiwt* 
ktUropk^),  Sitka  ^iruce  {Piaa  niJUvii),  yellow  cedai 
iChamaayparii  HaMaltniii)  and  giant  atborvitae  {Tinija 
piitata),  usually  of  largesize  and  uninjured  by  fire;  and  tbe  vast 
interior  forests,  swept  by  severe  fires,  and  consisting  chiefly  d 
while  and  black  spruces  (Pica  canadeiuit  and  itipa),  paper  birch 
(BcliJa  papyrifera)  mi  MsptD  l,PipulitilrcmHloida),Moltiai]l 
siiebutof  great  itnportance  in  conneiioQ  with  mining.  NortheiA 
Alaska  and  the  extreme  western  coast  regions  are  entirely  barren. 

TIk  Nalittuil  Pnrul  Pelicy.—Tbe  forest  policy  of  the  United 
States  may  be  said  to  have  bad  its  origin  in  1  ;m  in 'be  eoactneot 
J  limber  suitable  lot 


.  It  is 


of  la 


tchusetts,  New  Jersey  and  other  colonies, 
iroviding  for  the  care  and  protection  of  forest  inierais  la 
'srious  ways,  but  these  laws  were  disUoctly  survivals  of  tud- 
ncics  acquired  in  Euiope,  and  lor  the  most  part  of  little  use. 
1  was  not  until  the  apparent  approach  of  a  dangerous  sbocuge 
n  certain  timber  supplies  that  the  fiist  real  step  in  forest  policy 
>as  taken  by  the  United  Slates.  Successive  laws  passed  irora 
B17  to  iSji  strove  to  give  larger  effect  to  the  original  enactment, 
lut  without  permanent  infiuence  towards  the  preservation  of  the 
ive  oak  [QuiTcui  Wrguifana  HiH),  wbkh  wu  tbe  object  in  view. 
i  long  period  of  inoctioB  followed  these  1     ' 
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183 1  tk«!  solicitor  of  the  treasury  assumed  a  partial  responsibility 
for  the  care  and  protection  of  the  public  timber  lands,  and  in 
1855  this  duty  was  transferred  to  the  commissioner  of  the  general 
land  office  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  effect  of 
these  changes  upon  forest  protection  was  unimportant.  When, 
however,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  railway  building  in  the 
United  States  took  on  an  unparalleled  activity,  the  destruction 
of  forests  by  fire  and  the  axe  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio, 
and  public  sentiment  began  to  take  alarm.  Action  by  several 
of  the  states  slightly  preceded  that  of  the  Federal  government, 
but  in  1876  Congress,  acting  under  the  inspiration  of  a  memorial 
from  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
authorized  the  appointment  of  an  officer  (Dr  Franklin  B.  Hough) 
under  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  to  collect  and  distribute 
information  upon  forest  matters.  His  office  became  in  z88o  the 
division  of  forestry  in  what  is  now  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture 

As  the  railways  advanced  into  the  treeless  interior,  public 
interest  in  tree-planting  became  keen.  In  1873  Congress  passed 
and  later  amended  and  repealed  the  timber  culture  acts,  which 
granted  homesteads  on  the  treeless  public  lands  to  settlers  who 
planted  one-fourth  of  their  entries  with  trees.  Though  these 
measures  were  not  successful  in  themselves  they  directed  atten- 
tion towards  forestry.  The  act  which  repealed  them  in  i8gx 
ccmtained  a  clause  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  present 
forest  policy  of  the  United  States.  By  it  the  president  was 
authorked  to  set  aside  "  any  part  of  the  public  lands  wholly  or 
in  part  covered  with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  com- 
mercial "value  or  not,  as  public  reservations,  and  the  President 
shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare  the  establishment  of  such 
reservations  and  the  limits  thereof."  Some  eighteen  million 
acres  had  been  proclaimed  as  reservations  at  the  time  when,  in 
1896,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  was  asked  by  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  to  make  an  investigation  and  report 
upon  "  the  inauguration  of  a  rational  forest  policy  for  the  forest 
Uuids  of  the  United  Sutes."  Upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
commission  named  by  the  Academy,  President  Cleveland  estab- 
lished more  than  twenty-one  million  acres  of  new  reserves  on 
the  32nd  of  February  1897.  His  action  was  widely  misunder- 
stood and  attacked,  but  it  awakened  a  public  interest  in  forest 
questions  without  which  the  rapid  progress  of  forestry  in  the 
United  States  since  that  time  could  never  have  been  made. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Cleveland 
reserves  the  present  national  forest  policy  took  definite  shape. 
Under  this  policy  the  national  government  holds  and  manages, 
in  the  common  interest  of  all  users  of  the  forests  or  its  products, 
such  portions  of  the  public  lands  as  have  been  set  aside  by 
presidential  proclamation  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  1891. 
These  lands  are  held  against  private  acquisition  under  the  Home- 
stead Act  (except  as  to  agricultural  lands  as  hereafter  mentioned) , 
the  Timber  and  Stone  Act,  and  other  laws  under  which  the 
United  States  disposes  of  its  unappropriated  public  domain, 
but  not  against  private  acquisition  under  the  Mineral  Land  Laws. 
They  are  selected  from  lands  believed  to  be  more  valuable  for 
forest  purposes  than  for  agriculture,  and  are  managed  with  the 
purpose  of  securing  from  them  the  best  and  largest  possible 
returns,  present  and  future,  whether  in  the  form  of  water  for 
irrigation  or  power,  of  timber,  of  forage  for  stock,  or  of  any  other 
beneficial  product.  The  aggregate  area  of  the  reserves,  or 
national  forests,  has  been  steadily  increased  tmtil  they  now 
include  nearly  all  the  timber  lands  left  of  the  public  domain. 

The  general  lines  of  this  policy  were  in  part  laid  down  by 
the  commission  already  mentioned,  in  its  report  submitted  to 
the  secretary  of  the  interior.  May  x,  1897,  and  by  the  act  of 
June  4,  1897,  which  was  largely  shaped  by  the  work  of  the 
commission.  Until  this  act  was  passed  the  national  forests  had 
bMn  in  theory  closed  against  any  form  of  use;  nor  had  the 
possibility  of  securing  forest  preservation  by  wise  use  received 
much  thought  from  those  who  had  favoured  their  creation.  Such 
a  state  of  affairs  could  not  continue.  Before  long  public  opinion 
would  have  forced  the  opening  to  use  of  the  resources  thus 
arbitrarily  locked  up,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  administrative 


system  providing  for  conservative  use,  the  national  forests  would 
inevitably  have  been  abolished,  and  the  whole  policy  of  govern- 
ment forest  holdings  would  have  ceased.  The  act  of  June  4, 
1897  was  therefore  of  the  first  importance.  This  act  con- 
ferred upon  the  secretary  of  the  interior  general  powers  for  the 
proper  management  of  the  national  forests  through  the  general 
land  office  of  his  department.  It  provided  for  the  designation 
and  sale  of  dead,  mature  and  Uurge  timber  i  authorized  the 
secretary  to  permit  free  use  of  timber  in  small  quantities  by 
settlers,  miners  and  residents;  empowered  him  to  "  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  establish  such  service  as  will  insure  the 
objects  of  such  reservations,  namely,  to  regxilate  their  occupancy 
and  use  and  to  preserve  the  forests  thereon  from  destruction  "; 
and  made  violation  of  the  act  or  of  such  rules  and  regulations  a 
misdemeanour.  The  statute  limited  the  power  to  establish  forest 
reservations  to  the  purpose  of  improving  and  protecting  the  forest, 
securing  favourable  conditions  of  water  flows,  and  furnishing  a 
continuous  supply  of  timber  for  the  use  and  necessities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Lands  found,  upon  due  examination, 
to  be  more  valuable  for  other  purposes  than  for  forest  uses 
might  be  eliminated  from  any  reservation,  and  all  mineral  lands 
within  the  reservations  were  feft  open  to  private  appropriation 
under  the  mineral  laws.  The  rights  of  settlers  and  claimants 
were  safeguarded,  and  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  except  so 
far  as  the  punishment  of  offences  against  the  United  States  in 
the  reservations  was  concerned,  was  reserved  to  the  States. 

While  the  administration  of  the  national  forests  was  entrusted 
to  the  general  land  office,  the  same  act  assigned  the  surveying 
and  mapping  of  them  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
which  has  published  descriptions  and  maps  of  some  of  the  more- 
important. 

No  attempt  was  made  in  the  general  land  office  to  develop 
a  techm'cal  forest  service.  There  were,  indeed,  at  the  time  of 
passage  of  the  act,  less  than  ten  trained  foresters  in  the  United 
States,  no  means  of  training  more,  and  very  little  conception 
of  what  forestry  actually  meant.  The  purpose  of  the  administra- 
tion was  therefore  mainly  protection  against  trespass  and  fire, 
particukrly  the  latter.  Regulations  were  made  giving  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  4,  set  forth  above,  but 
in  the  absence  of  technical  knowledge  as  to  what  might  safely 
be  done,  the  tendency  was  rather  to  restrict  than  to  extend  the 
use  of  the  fonest.  Meanwhile,  however,  there  was  rapidly  develop- 
ing in  another  branch  of  the  government  service  an  organization 
qualified  for  actual  forest  management. 

One  year  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  4,  1897,  the 
division  of  forestry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ceased 
to  be  merely  a  bureau  of  information,  and  became  an  active 
agency  for  introducing  the  actual  practice  of  forestry  among 
private  owners  and  for  conducting  the  investigations  upon 
which  a  sound  American  forest  practice  could  be  based.  The 
work  awakened  great  interest  among  forest  owners,  and  exerted 
a  powerful  educational  influence  upon  the  country  at  large. 
The  division  extended  its  work  and  became  (July  x,  X90X)  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry.  It  drew  into  its  employment  for  a  time 
nearly  all  the  men  who  were  preparing  themselves  in  increasing 
numbers  (at  first  abroad,  then  in  the  newly-founded  schools  in 
the  United  States)  for  the  profession  of  forestry,  and  was  soon 
recognized  as  quadified  to  speak  authoritatively  on  technical 
questions  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  national 
forests.  This  led  to  a  request  from  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
for  the  advice  of  the  bureau  on  such  questions.  Working  plans 
were  accordingly  undertaken  for  a  number  of  the  forests.  The 
general  land  office,  however,  was  not  ready  to  attempt  active 
forest  management.  Though  some  timber  was  sold  and  the 
grazing  of  stock  regulated  to  some  extent,  the  main  object  of 
the  land  office  administration  continued  to  be  protection  against 
fire.  Many  of  the  regulations  which  it  made  could  not  be  enforced. 

The  disadvantages  of  dispersal  of  the  Federal  government 
forest  work  among  three  separate  agencies  grew  more  and  more 
apparent,  until,  on  the  ist  of  February  X905,  control  of  the 
63,000,000  acres  of  forest  reserves  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  set  aside  was  transferred  from  the  general  land  office  to 
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the  Bureau  of  Forestry.  In  recognition  of  its  new  duties  the 
designation  of  the  bureau  became  the  Forest  Service. 

Other  provisions  of  the  act  which  affected  the  transfer  were 
that  forest  supervisors  and  rangezs  should  be  selected,  so  far 
as  possible,  from  qualified  citizens  of  the  state  or  territory  in 
which  each  forest  was  situated,  and  that  all  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  any  products  or  the  use  of  any  land  or  resources 
of  the  national  forests  should  be  covered  into  the.  treasury  and 
constitute  a  special  fund  for  their  protection,  administration, 
improvement  and  extension.  Five  days  later  a  statute  gave 
forest  officers  the  power  to  arrest  trespassers;  and  on  the  3rd 
of  March  the  lieu  land  selection  law  was  repealed.  This  law  had 
opened  the  way  for  grave  abuses  through  the  exchange  of  worth- 
less land  by  private  owners  within  the  forests  for  an  equal  area 
of  valuable  timber  lands  outside. 

The  law  has  been  modified  since  by  the  change  of  the  old 
name  "Forest  Reserves"  to  "National  Forests."  The  act 
«.<  June  II,  r9o6,  opened  to  homestead  entry  lands  within 
national  forests  found  by  examination  to  be  chiefly  valuable  for 


agriculture.  The  administ  rat  ion  and  improvement  of  the  national 
forests  are  now  provided  for  directly  by  congressional  appro> 
prialion.  The  power  to  create  national  forests  conferred  on  the 
president  by  the  act  of  March  i8qi  h^  been  repealed  for  the 
states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming  and 
Colorado,  but  for  no  others. 

The  Forest  Service  began  in  earnest  the  devdopment  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  national  forests.  Mature  timber  was  sold 
wherever  there  was  a  dem^ind  for  it  and  the  permanent  wdlare 
of  the  forests  and  protection  of  the  streams  permitted,  but 
always  so  as  to  prevent  waste,  guard  against  fire,  protect  young 
growth  and  ensure  reproduction.  Regulations  were  adopted 
which  allowed  small  sales  to  be  made  without  formality  or  delay, 
secured  for  the  government  the  full  value  of  timber  sold,  and 
eliminated  unnecessary  routine.  Care  was  taken  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  government  and  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  technical  standards.  The  conduct  of  local  business 
was  entrusted  to  local  officers.  Large  transactions  with  general 
policies  were  controlled  from  Wa^ington,  but  with  careful 
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provision  for  first-hand  knowledge  and  close  touch  with  the  work 
in  the  field.  Business  efficiency  and  the  convenience  of  the  public 
were  carefully  studied.  In  short,  an  organization  was  created 
capable  of  handling  safely,  speedily  and  satisfactorily  the  com- 
plex business  of  making  useful  a  forest  property  of  vast  extent, 
scattered  through  sixteen  different  states  of  an  aggregate  area 
of  over  1,500,000  sq.  m.  and  with  a  population  of  9,000,00a 

The  growth  since  the  ist  of  July  1897  of  the  area  of  the 
national  forests,  of  the  expenditures  of  the  government  for 
forestry,  and  of  the  receipts  from  the  national  forests,  is  shown 
by  the  statement  which  follows.  Though  the  act  of  June  4, 
1897,  became  effective  immediately  upon  its  passage,  the  fiscal 
year  1899  was  the  first  of  actual  administration,  because  the 
first  for  which  Congress  made  the  appropriation  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  law. 


forest  is  ripe  for  the  axe,  the  demand  is  strong,  and  control  by 
trained  men  makes  it  safe  to  cut  more  freely.  The  increase  is 
marked  both  in  small  and  in  large  sales,  but  a  score  of  sales  for 
less  than  $5000  are  made  against  one  for  more.  The  total  cut 
is  still  far  below  the  annual  increment  of  the  forests.  As  the 
demand  grows  restrictions  must  increase  in  order  to  husband 
the  present  supply  until  the  next  crop  matures. 

3.  The  sttmipage  price  would  seem  on  the  face  of  the  figures 
to  have  risen  from  about  one  dollar  to  more  than  three  dollars 
per  thousand  board-feet.  The  receipts,  however,  for  any  one 
year  are  not  exdusivdy  for  the  timber  cut  in  that  year,  since 
payments  are  made  in  advance.  In  the  year  1907  the  average 
price  obtained  was  something  less  than  $2-50  per  thousand. 
It  is  therefore  true  that  sttmtpage  prices  have  risen  greatly, 
although  conditions  new  to  the  American  lumbermen  are  im- 
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and  Reuiptsfrom  National  Forests,  iSgS-iQOg. 


Area  of 

Fiical 

National  Forests 

Division  of  Forestry 

General 

Receipts  from 

Receipts  from 

Expenditures  upon 

Year.* 

at  Close  of  Year 

(Bureau  of  Forestry, 

Land  Office. 

National  Forests. 

National  Forests, 

National  Forests. 

(June  30). 

Forest  Service). 

per  Acre. 

per  Acre. 

Acres. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1898 

40,866.184 

2O,0OO'0O 

. 

•  • 

m  • 

•  • 

1899 

46.168439 

28,520-00 

175,000*00 

7.534-83 

0*00016 

0-0038 

1900 

46.515.039 

48.520-00 
88.520*00 

210,000*00 

36,75402 

•00078 

•0045 

1901 

46.124479 

§1.896.357 
62.211.240 

325.000*00 

29,250*88 

•00063 

•0070 

1902 
1903 

185440-00 
291.860-00 

300,000*00 
304.135-ob 

45!838-o8 
58436-19 

^00049 
•00074 

•0060 
•0054 

X904 

62.611449 

350,000-00 

632,232  36» 
1,191400-21 

375,000*00 

•00003 
•00085 
•00717 

•0072 

xpo< 
1906 

85.693422 
106.994.018 
150.832,665 

21 7.907-64* 

• 

73.276-15 
767.219-96 

0059 
•0089 

1907 

1.800.595-20 

• 

l\iQSr',276'6b 

•01041 

•0097 

1909 

167.677.749 

2.948,15308 

•  . 

•00931 

.  -0151 

Until  1906,  the  sole  source  of  receipts  was  the  sale  of  timber 
In  the  fiscal  year  1907,  however,  timber  sales  furnished  less 
than  half  the  receipts.  The  following  statement  concerning 
the  timber  sales  of  the  fiscal  yean  1904-1907  will  serve  to  bring 
out  the  change  that  followed  the  transfer  of  control  to  the  forest 
service  in  the  midst  of  the  fiscal  year  1905: — 


Fiscal 
Year. 

Amount  of 
Timber  Sold. 

Amount  of 
Tunber  Cut. 

Receipts  from 
Timber  Sales. 

1904 
1905 
1906' 
1907 

Bd.-ft. 

1 12.773.710 

113,661,508 

328.230.326 

1.04^55,000 

Bd.-ft. 

58.435,000 

68475,000 

138.665.000 

194,872.000 

$ 

58436-19 
73.270-15 

These  figures  show  (x)  a  large  excess  each  year  in  the  amount 
of  timber  sold  over  that  cut  luid  paid  for;  (2)  nine  times  as  much 
timber  sold  at  the  end  of  the  four-year  period  as  at  the  beginning 
and  three  times  as  much  cut;  and  (3)  a  much  higher  price 
obtained  per  thousand  board-feet  at  the  end  of  the  period  than 
at  the  beginning.  "Each  of  these  matters  calls  for  comment. 
The  sales  are  of  stumpage  only;  the  government  does  no  logging 
on  its  own  account. 

z.  More  timber  is  sold  each  year  than  is  cut  and  paid  for, 
because  many  of  the  sales  extend  over  several  years.  With 
increasing  sales  the  amount  sold  each  year  for  future  removal 
has  exceeded  the  amount  to  be  removed  during  that  year  under 
sales  of  earlier  years.  Large  sales  covering  a  term  of  years  are 
made  because  the  national  forests  contain  much  overmature 
timber,  which  needs  removal,  but  which  is  frequently  too  in- 
accessible to  be  saleable  in  small  amounts.  To  prevent  specula- 
tion the  time  allowed  for  cutting  is  never  more  than  five  years, 
and  cutting  must  begin  at  once  and  be  continued  steadily. 

9.  The  volume  of  sales  has  increased  rapidly  because  much 

'The  United  States  fiscal  year  ends  June  30.  and  receives  its 
designation  from  the  calendar  year  in  which  it  terminates.  Thus, 
the  fiscal  )rear  1898  b  the  year  July  i.  1897-June  30.  1898. 

'  Administxation  transfored  to  Bureau  of  Forestry,  February  i, 
I905> 


posed.  Full  utilization  of  all  merchanuble  material,  care  of 
young  growth  in  felling  and  logging,  and  the  piling  of  brush, 
to  be  subsequently  burned  by  the  forest  officers  if  burning  is 
necessary,  are  among  these  conditions.  Timber  to  be  cut  must 
first  be  marked  by  the  forest  officers.  Sales  of  more  than  $xoo 
in  value  are  made  only  after  pubh'c  advertisement. 

Only  the  simplest  forms  of  silviculture  have  as  yet  been 
introduced.  The  vast  area  of  the  national  forests,  the  com- 
paratively sparse  population  of  the  West,  the  rough  and  broken 
character  of  the  forests  themselves,  and  the  newness  of  the 
problems  which  their  management  i^resents,  make  the  general 
application  of  intensive  methods  for  the  present  impracticable. 
Natural  reproduction  is  secured.  The  selection  system  is  most 
used,  often  under  the  rough  and  ready  method  gf  an  approximate 
diameter  limit,  with  the  reservation  of  seed  trees  where  needed. 
The  tendency,  however,  b  strongly  towards  a  more  flexible  and 
effective  application  of  the  selection  principle,  as  a  better  trained 
field  force  is  developed  and  as  market  conditions  improve. 

One  conspicuous  achievement  was  the  reduction  of  loss  by 
fires  on  the  national  forests.  During  the  unusually  dry  season 
of  1905  there  were  only  eight  fires  of  any  importance,  and  the 
area  burned  over,  amounted  only  to  about  -iC  of  x  %  of  the 
total  area.  In  1906  about  -12  of  x%  was  burned.  This  was 
accomplished  by  efficient  patrol,  co-operation  of  the  public,  and 
by  preventive  meastires,  such  as  piling  and  burning  the  brush 
on  cut-over  areas. 

Since  the  beginning  of  2906  the  largest  source  of  income  from 
the  national  forests  was  their  use  for  graxing.  Stock-raising  is 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  West.  Formeriy 
cattle  and  sheep  grazed  freely  on  all  parts  of  the  public  domain. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  national  forests  the  wisdom  of  permitting 
any  grazing  at  all  upon  them  was  sharply  questioned.  Un- 
restricted grazing  had  led'  to  friction  between  individuals,  the 
deterioration  of  much  of  the  range  through  overstocking,  and 
serious  injury  to  the  forests  and  stream  flow.  The  forests  of 
the  West,  however,  are  kirgely  of  open  growth  and  contain 
many  grassy  parks,  the  results  of  old  fires,  and  many  high 
mountain  meadows.    Under  proper  regulations  the  grass  and 
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Other  forage  plants  which  they  produce  in  great  quantity  can 
be  used  without  detriment  to  the  forests  themselves,  and  with 
great  benefit  to  the  stock  industry,  which  often  can  find  summer 
pasturage  nowhere  else.  Except  in  southern  California  grazing 
is  now  permitted  on  all  national  forests  unless  the  watersheds 
furnish  water  for  domestic  use;  but  the  time  of  entering  and 
leaving,  the  number  of  head  to  be  grazed  by  each  applicant,  and 
the  part  of  the  range  to  be  occupied  are  carefully  prescribed. 
Planted  areas  and  cut-over  areas  are  dosed  to  stock  until  the 
young  growth  is  safe  from  harm,  and  goats  are  allowed  only  in 
the  bnishland  of  the  foothills. 

The  results  of  regulation,  in  addition  to  the  protection  of 
forest  growth  and  streams,  are  the  prevention  of  disputes, 
improved  range,  better  stock,  stable  conditions  in  the  stock 
industry,  and  the  best  use  of  the  range  in  the  interest  of  progress: 
and  development.  The  first  right  to  graze  stock  on  the  ioreets 
is  given  to  residents,  small  owners  and  those  who  have  used  the 
range  before.  Thus  the  crowding  out  of  the  weaker  by  the 
stronger  and  of  the  settler  by  the  roving  outsider  has  been 
stopped.  In  1906  the  forest  service  began  to  impose  a  moderate 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  national  forest  range.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  amount  of  stock  grazed  on  the  national 
forests  1904-09,  and  the  receipts  for  the  grazing  charge:^ 


Year. 

Number  of 
Cattle  and  Horses. 

Number  of 
Sheep  and  Goats. 

Receipts. 

I.llll 

610,091 

692,I2A 

1, 01 5, 148 
1.200,158 

1,581,404 

1,806.722 

1.709.987 
5.763.100 
6,657.083 
7.819.594 

514.692-87 

863,920-32 

1,032,185-70 

■ 

A  work  of  enormous  magnitude  which  has  now  begun  is  planting 
on  the  national  forests.  At  present,  with  low  stumpage  prices 
and  incomplete  utilization  of  forest  products,  clear  cutting 
with  subsequent  planting  is  not  practicable.  There  are,  however, 
many  million  acres  of  denuded  land  within  the  national  forests 
which  require  planting.  Such  planting  is  still  confined  chiefly 
to  watersheds  which  supply  cities  and  towns  with  water.  The 
first  planting  was  done  in  1892,  in  California.  Since  then 
similar  work  has  been  done  on  city  watersheds  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  Idaho  and  New  Mexico.  OUier  plantations  are  in  the 
Black  Hills  national  forest,  where  large  areas  of  cut-over  and 
burned-over  land  arc  entirely  without  seed  trees,  and  in  the 
sandhill  region  of  Nebraska.  Up  to  1908  about  2,000,000  seedlings 
had  been  planted,  on  over  2000  acres — a  small  beginning,  but 
the  work  was  entirely  new  and  presented  many  hard  problems. 

The  nursery  operations  of  the  forest  service  are  concentrated 
at  seven  stations,  located  in  southern  California,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico  (2),  Utah  and  Idaho,  where  stock  is 
raised  for  local  planting  and  for  shipment  elsewhere.  These 
nurseries  are  small.  Their  annual  productive  capacity  is  between 
8,000,000  and  10,000,000  seedlings.  Each  nursery  is  practically 
aji  experimental  forest-planting  station,  at  which  a  large  variety 
of  species  are.  grown  and  various  methods  are  tried. 

The  organization  of  the  administrative  work  of  the  national 
forests  is  by  single  forests.  On  the  ist  of  January  1908  the  total 
number  of  forests  was  165  with  a  total  area  of  162,023,190  acres 
(on  April  7,  1909,  the  numbers  were  146  national  forests  ia  the 
U.S.  with  167,672,467  acres,  besides  two  in  Alaska  with  26,761,626 
and  one  in  Porto  Rico  with  65,950  acres).  In  charge  of  each 
forest  is  a  forest  supervisor.  Under  the  supervisors  are  forest 
rangers  and  forest  guards,  whose  duties  include  patrol,  marking 
timber  and  scaling  logs,  enforcing  the  regulations  and  conducting 
some  of  the  minor  business  arising  from  the  use  of  the  forests. 
Guards  are  temporary  employes;  rangers  are  employed  by  the 
year.  The  supervisors  report  directly  to  and  receive  instructions 
from  the  central  office  at  Washington.  In  this  office  there  are 
four  branches — operation,  grazing,  silviculture  and  products — 
each  of  which  directs  that  part  of  the  work  which  belongs  to  it, 
dealing  directly  with  the  supervisor.  For  inspection  purposes, 
however,  the  forests  are  separated  into  six  districts,  in  each  of 


which  is  located  a  chief  inspector  with  a  corps  of  asststants. 
The  inspectors  are  without  aidministrative  authority,  but  assist 
by  their  counsel  the  supervisors,  and  through  ii^pection  reports 
keep  the  Washington  office  informed  of  the  condition  of  all  lines 
of  administrative  work  in  progress.  Administrative  oflkers 
alternate  frequently  between  field  and  office  duties. 

The  number  of  forest  officers  in  the  several  grades  on  the  xst 
of  January  190S  were:  6  chief  inspectors,  26  inspectors,  106 
forest  supervisors,  41  deputy  forest  supervisors,  820  forest 
rangers  and  283  forest  guards.  The  total  number  of  employes 
of  the  forest  service  on  the  same  date,  including  the  derical 
force,  was  2034. 

Besides  the  administration  of  the  national  forests,  the  forest 
service  conducts  general  investigations,  carries  on  an  extensive 
educational  work,  and  co-operates  with  private  owners  who 
contemplate  forest  management  upon  their  own  tracts.  This 
last  work  is  undertaken  because  of  the  need  of  bringing  forestry 
into  practice,  the  lack  of  trained  foresters  outside  of  the  employ 
of  the  government,  and  the  lack  of  information  as  to  how  to 
apply  forestry  and  what  returns  may  be  obtained.  Co-operation 
takes  the  form  of  advice  upon  the  ground  and,  on  occasion,  of 
the  making  of  working  plans.  The  ed  ucational  work  of  the  service 
is  performed  chiefly  through  publications,  the  purpose  of  whidi 
is  to  spread  very  widely  a  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  forestiy 
to  the  nation  and  of 'the  principles  upon  which  its  practice  rests. 
The  investigations  which  the  service  conducts  extemi  from  studies 
of  the  natural  distribution  and  classification  of  American  f<»ests 
and  of  their  varied  silvicultural  problems  to  statistics  of  loaber 
production  and  laboratory  researches  which  bear  upon  the 
economical  utilization  of  forest  products.  As  examples  of  these 
researches  may  be  mentioned  tests  of  the  strength  of  timber, 
studies  of  the  preservative  treatment  of  wood  for  various  usea, 
wood-pulp  investigations  and  studies  in  wood  chemistry. 

Forest  Instruction. — Most  of  the  men  now  in  the  forest  service 
received  their  training  in  the  United  States.  There  are  several 
professional  schools  of  forestry.  The  Yale  Forest  School,  which 
was  opened  as  a  department  of  Yale  University  in  September 
1900,  offers  a  two-years'  graduate  course  with  abundant  field 
work,  and  also  conducts  a  summer  school  of  forestry,  especially 
adapted  to  the  training  of  forest  rangers  and  spedal  students, 
at  Milford,  Pennsylvania.  The  university  of  Michigan  and 
Harvard  University  also  offer  a  two-years'  graduate  course  in 
forestry.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  recently  established 
a  four-years'  undergraduate  course  in  forestry.  The  Bfltmore 
Forest  School  in  North  Carolina,  the  oldest  of  all  these  schools, 
offers  a  one-year  course  in  technical  forestry.  A  large  number 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  give  instruction  in  forestry.  Among 
these  are  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Maine,  Michigan,  Washington 
and  Mississippi  agricultural  colleges,  the  university  of  Georgia  and 
Iowa  State  OdUege.  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  deserves  special 
mention  as  a  college  which  has  done  valuable  work  in  teaching 
forestry  without  attempting  to  turn  out  profes»onal  foresters. 

Forestry  among  the  States. — ^Among  the  states  forestry  has 
hardly  reached  the  stage  of  practical  application  on  the  ground. 
New  York  holds  i  ,500,000  acres  of  forest  land.  It  has  a  oomreis- 
sion  to  care  for  its  forest  preserve,  and  to  protect  the  forest  land 
throughout  the  state  from  fire.  The  constitution  of  the  state, 
however,  prohibits  the  cutting  of  timber  on  state  land,  and  thus 
confines  the  work  entirely  to  protection  of  the  forest  and  to  the 
planting  of  waste  areas.  Pennsylvania  is  at  present  showing 
the  most  efficient  activity  in  working  out  a  forest  poHcy.  It  has 
state  forests  of  820,000  acres,  a  good  fire  law  more  and  more 
satisfactorily  enforced,  and  eigl^t  nurseries  for  growing  planting 
material.  In  1905,  x6o,ooo  wUte  pine  seedlings  were  set  ouL 
It  has  also  a  school  for  forest  rangers,  to  be  employed  on  the 
state  forests,  and  it  has  just  established  a  state  profesaonal 
school  of  forestry. 

Twenty-six  of  the  states  have  regulariy  appointed  forest  officers^ 
six  have  carried  on  studies  of  forest  conditions  in  co-operation 
with  the  forest  service,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  whic&  is  not 
actively  interested  in  forestry.  Laws,  generally  good,  to  prevent 
damage  from  forest  fires,  have  been  enacted  by  practically  all 
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the  states,  but  their  enforcement  has  unfortunately  been  lax. 
Public  sentiment,  however,  is  making  rapid  progress.  Among 
the  best  laws  are  those  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  MinnesoU, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.  The  New  York  law, 
for  example,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  fire- 
wardens in  each  town  61  the  counties  in  which  damage  by  fire 
is  especially  to  be  feared.  In  other  counties  supervisors  of  towns 
are  ex-cfficio  fire-wardens.  A  chief  fire-warden  has  general 
supervision  of  their  work.  The  wardens,  half  of  the  cost  of  whose 
services  is  paid  by  the  state,  receive  compensation  only  for  the 
time  actually  employed  in  fighting  fires.  They  may  command 
the  service  of  any  dtizen  to  assist  them.  Setting  fire  to  woods 
or  waste  lands  belonging  to  the  state  or  to  another,  if  such  fire 
results  in  loss,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  S250  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  and  damages 
are  provided  for  the  person  injured.  Since  fire  is  beyond  question 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  forests  in  the  United  States,  the 
measures  taken  against  it  are  of  vital  importance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  forest  land  held  by 
the  different  states,  and  by  the  territory  of  Hawaii: — 

Areacf  State  Forest  Reservations,  1907. 

Connecticut    ....         1,360  acres 

Hawaii    .       .  x  17.533  „ 

Indiana 2,000  „ 

Manrland       ....         3.540  „ 

Michigan 39«ooo  „ 

Minnesota      ....       42,800  „ 

New  Jersey     ....         a.474  .. 

New  York      ....  x,439t99B  .. 
Pennsylvania  ....     820,000    „ 

Wisconsin 254,072  „ 

Faruiry  on  Pritaie  Lands, — ^The  practice  of  forestry  among 
private  owners  is  of  old  date.  One  of  the  earliest  instances 
was  that  of  Jared  EUot,  who,  in  1730,  began  the  systematic 
cutting  of  timber  land  to  supply  chvcoal  for  an  iron  furnace 
at  Old  Salisbury,  Connecticut.  The  successful  planting  of  waste 
bmds  with  timber  trees  in  Massachusetts  dates  from  about  ten 
3rears  later.  But  such  examples  were  comparatively  rare  until 
recent  times.  At  present  the  intelligent  harvesting  of  timber 
with  a  view  to  successive  crops,  which  is  forestry,  is  much  more 
common  than  is  usually  supposed.  Among  farmers  it  is  especially 
frequent.  It  was  begun  among  lumbermen  by  the  late  E.  S. 
Coe,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  who  made  a  practice  of  restricting  the 
cut  of  q>rttoe  from  his  forests  to  trees  xo,  12  or  sometimes  even 
14  in.  in  diameter,  with  the  result  that  much  of  his  land  yielded, 
during  his  life,  a  second  crop  as  plentiful  as  the  first.  Many 
owners  of  spruce  lands  have  followed  his  example,  but  until 
very  recently  without  improving  upon  it.  Systematic  forestry 
on  a  large  scale  among  lumbermen  was  begun  in  the  Adirondacks 
during  the  summer  of  1898  on  the  lands  of  Dr  W.  S.  Webb  and 
Hon.  W.  C.  Whitney,  of  a  combined  area  of  over  100,000  acres, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  then  Division  of  Forestry. 
In  these  forests  spruce,  maple,  beech  and  birch  predominate, 
but  the  spruce  akme  is  at  present  of  the  first  commercial  import- 
ance. Tlie  treatment  is  a  form  of  the  selection  system.  Under 
it  a  second  crop  of  equal  yield  would  be  ripe  for  the  axe  in  thirty- 
five  years.  Spruce  and  pine  are  the  only  trees  cut.  The  work 
had  been  executed,  at  least  up  to  the  year  1902,  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  owners  and  the  lumbering  contractors,  as 
well  as  to  the  dedded  benefit  of  the  forest.  The  lumbering  is 
regulated  by  the  following  rules,  and  competent  inspectors  are 
employed  to  see  that  they  are  rightly  carried  out:  (i)  No 
trees  shall  be  cut  which  are  not  marked.  (2)  All  trees  marked 
shall  be  cut.  (3)  No  trees  shall  be  left  lodged  in  the  woods,  and 
none  shall  be  overlooked  by  the  skidders  or  haulers.  (4)  All 
merchantable  logs  which  are  as  large  as  6  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
small  end  must  be  utilized.  (5)  No  stumps  shall  be  cut  more 
than  6  in.  higher  than  the  stump  is  wide.  (6)  No  spruce  shall 
be  used  for  bridges,  corduroy,  skids,  slides,  or  for  any  purpose 
except  building  camps,  dams  or  booms,  unless  it  is  absolutely 
nece»ary  on  account  of  lack  of  other  timber.  (7)  All  merchant- 
able spruce  used  for  skidways  must  be  cut  into  logs  and  hauled 
out.  (8)  Contractors  must  not  do  any  unnecessary  damage 
X.  n» 


to  young  growth  in  lumbering;  and  if  any  is  done,  they  must 
discharge  the  men  who  did  it. 

These  two  instances  of  forestry  have  been  most  useful  and 
effective  among  lumbermen  and  other  owners  of  forest  land  in 
the  norUt-east.  Among  those  which  have  followed  their  example 
are  the  Berlin  Mills  Paper  Company  in  northern  New  Hampshire, 
the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company  in  northern  Michigan,  and 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  Company  in  New  York*  all 
of  which  have  employed  professional  foresters. 

The  most  notable  instance  of  forestry  in  the  south  is  on  the 
estate  of  George  W.  Vanderbilt  at  Biltmore,  N.C.  This  was  the 
first  case  of  systenuitic  forestry  under  regular  working  plans  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  begun  in  1891  on  about  4000  acres, 
and  has  ^ince  been  extended  until  it  now  covers  about  100,000 
acres.  A  professional  forester  with  a  corps  of  trained  rangers 
under  him  is  in  charge  of  the  worii^.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  recently  employed  a  trained  forester  and  several  assistants 
and  has  imdertaken  systematic  forestry  on  a  large  scale. 

The  effect  of  the  work  of  the  forest  service  in  assisting  private 
owners  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  down  to  the  year  1908 
670  wood  lots  and  timber  tracts  had  been  examined  by  agents 
of  the  forest  service,  of  which  250  were  tracts  over  400  acres  in 
extent,  and  planting  plans  had  been  made  for  436  owners 
covering  a  total  area  of  80,000  acres.  Expert  advice  is  also 
given  to  wood  lot  owneis  upon  application  by  many  of  the  state 
foresters. 

American  Practice. — ^The  conditions  under  which  forestry 
is  practised  in  Europe  and  in  America  differ  so  widely  that 
rules  which  are  received  as  axiomatic  in  the  one  must  often 
be  rejected  in  the  other.  Among  these  conditions  in  America 
are  the  highly  developed  and  specialised  methods  and  machinery 
of  lumbering,  the  greater  fadilitics  for  transportation  and  conse- 
quent greater  mobility  of  the  lumber  trade,  the  vast  number 
of  small  holdings  of  forest  land,  and  the  enormous  supply  of 
low-grade  wood  in  the  timbered  regions.  High  taxes  on  forest 
properties,  cut-over  as  well  as  virgin,  notably  in  the  north-western 
pineries,  and  the  firmly  established  habits  of  lumbermen,  are 
factors  of  great  importance.  From  these  and  other  considera- 
tions it  follows  that  such  generally  accepted  essentials  of  European 
methods  of  iorestxy  as  a  sustained  annual  yield,  a  permanent 
force  of  forest  labourers,  a  permanent  road  system  and  the  like, 
are  in  most  cases  utterly  inapplicable  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  day  in  private  forestry.  Methods  of  forest  manage- 
ment, tofind  acceptance,  must  there  conform  as  closely  as  possible 
to  existing  methods  o(  lumbering.  Rules  of  marked  simplicity, 
the  observance  of  which  will  yet  secure  the  safety  of  the  forest, 
must  open  the  way  for  more  refined  methods  in  the  future.  For 
the  present  a  periodic  or  irregular  yield,  temporary  means  of 
transport,  constantly  changing  crews,  and  an  almost  total 
ignorance  of  the  silvics  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  most  important 
trees— all  combine  to  enforce  the  simplest  silvicultural  treatment 
and  the  utmost  concentration  of  purpose  on  the  two  main  objects 
of  forestry,  which  are  the  production  of  a  net  revenue  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  forest.  Such  concentration  has  been  followed 
in  practice  by  complete  success. 

The  forests  with  which  the  American  forester  deals  are  rich 
in  spedeSfUsually  endowed  with  abundant  powers  of  reproduction, 
and,  over  a  large  part  of  their  range,  greatly  dependent  for  their 
composition  and  general  character  upon  the  action  of  forest 
fires.  Of  the  commercially  valuable  trees  there  may  be  said  to  be, 
in  round  numbers,  a  hundred  out  of  a  total  forest  flora  of  about 
500  spedes,  but  many  trees  not  yet  of  importance  in  the  lumber 
trade  will  become  so  hereafter,  as  has  already  happened  in  many 
^  cases.  The  attention  of  the  forester  must  usually  be  concen- 
'trated  upon  the  growth  and  reproduction  of  a  single  species,  and 
never  of  more  than  a  very  few.  Thus  the  silvicultural  problems 
which  must  be  solved  in  the  practice  of  forestry  in  America  are 
fortunately  less  complicated  than  the  presence  of  so  many  kinds 
of  trees  in  forests  of  such  diverse  types  would  naturally  seem 
to  indicate. 

The  forest  fire  problem  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  with  which 
I  the  American  forester  has  to  deal    It  is  probable  that  forest 
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fires  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  character  and  distribution  of 
forests  in  America  than  any  other  factor  except  rainfall.  With 
an  annual  range  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  in  many  portions 
of  the  United  States  they  occur  regularly  year  after  year  on  the 
same  ground.  TYces  whose  thick  bark  or  abundant  seeding 
gives  them  peculiar  powers  of  resistance,  frequently  owe  their 
exclusive  possessions  of  vast  areas  purely  to  the  action  of  fire. 
On  the  economic  side  fire  is  equally  influential.  The  probability, 
or  often  the  practical  certainty,  of  fire  after  the  first  cut,  commonly 
determines  lumbermen  to  leave  no  merchantable  tree  standing. 
Forest  fires  are  thus  the  most  effective  i>arrier8  to  the  intro- 
duction of  forestry.  Excessive  taxation  of  timber  land  is  another 
of  almost  equal  effect.  Because  of  it  lumbermen  hasten  to  cut, 
and  afterwards  often  to  abandon,  lands  which  they  cannot 
afford  to  hold.  This  evil,  which  only  the  progress  of  public 
sentiment  can  control,  is  especially  prevalent  in  certain  portions 
of  the  white  pine  bdt. 

Forest  Associations. — Public  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
tection of  forests  is  now  widespread  and  increasingly  effective 
throughout  the  United  States.  As  the  general  trnderstanding 
of  the  objects  and  methods  of  forestry  becomes  clearer,  the 
tendency,  formerly  very  marked,  to  confound  ornamental  tree 
planting  and  botanical  matters  with  forestry  proper  is  rapidly 
growing  less.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  and  activity  of 
associations  dealing  with  forest  matters  is  increasing  wjth  notable 
rapidity.  There  are  now  about  thirty  such  associations  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  these,  the  Society  of  American  Foresters, 
is  composed  exclusively  of  professional  foresters.  The  American 
Forestry  Association  is  the  oldest  and  largest.  It  has  been 
influential  in  preparing  the  ground  work  of  popular  Interest  In 
forestry,  and  especially  In  advocating  and  securing  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  forest  reservation  policy,  the  most  Important  step 
yet  taken  by  the  national  government.  It  publishes  as  its 
organ  a  monthly  magazine  called  Forestry  and  Irrigation,  The 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  has  been  Instrumental  in 
placing  that  state  in  the  forefront  of  forest  progress.  Its  organ 
Is  a  bi-monthly  publication  called  Forest  Leaoes.  Other  states 
which  have  associations  or  societies  of  special  influence  in  forest 
matters  are  California,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Colorado, 
New  Hampshire,  Geor|pa  and  Oregon.  Arbor  Day,  instituted 
in  Nebraska  in  1873  as  a  day  for  shade-tree  planting  by  farmers 
who  had  settled  on  the  treeless  prairies,  has  been  taken  up  as  a 
means  of  interesting  school  children  in  the  planting  of  trees, 
and  has  spread  until  it  is  now  observed  In  every  state  and 
territory.    It  continues  to  serve  an  admirable  purpose. 

Lumbering. — According  to  the  census  report  lex  1905  the 
capital  invested  in  logging  operations  In  the  United  States  was 
$90,454,596,  the  number  of  employ^  engaged  246,596,  and 
their  wages  166,990,000;  sawmills  represented  an  invested 
capital  of  $381,631,000,  and  employed  223,674  persons,  whose 
wages  were  $100,311,000,  while  planing  mills  represented  a 


capital  of  1233,294,000  and  emplosred  133,030  ^persons  whose 
wages  were  $66,434,000. 

All  the  operations  of  the  lumber  trade  in  the  United  States  are 
controlled,  and  to  no  small  degree  determined,  by  tlie  peculiar 
unit  of  measure  which  has  been  adopted.  This  unit,  the  board' 
foot,  is  generally  defined  as  a  board  one  foot  long,  one  foot  wide 
and  one  inch  thick,  but  in  reality  it  is  equivalent  to  144  cub.  in. 
of  manufactured  lumber  in  any  form.  To  purchase  losi  by  thb 
measure  one  must  first  know  about  what  each  log  will  yidd 
in  one-Inch  boards.  For  this  purpose  a  scale  or  table  is  used, 
which  gives  the  contents  of  logs  of  various  diameters  and  lengths 
In  board  feet.  Under  such  a  standard  the  purchaser  pays  for 
nothing  but  the  saleable  lumber  in  each  log,  tiie  inevitable 
waste  in  slabs  and  sawdust  costing  him  nothing. 

The  table  at  foot  gives  the  estimated  consumption  of  wood  for 
certain  purposes  In  the  United  States  in  1906. 

In  addition  to  this  amount,  an  immense  quantity  of  wood  Is 
used  each  year  for  fuel,  posts  and  other  domestic  purposes,  and 
the  total  annual  consumption  is  not  less  than  30  billion  cub.  fL 

The  years  1890  to  1906  were  marked  by  rapid  changes  in  the 
rank  of  the  important  timber  trees  with  reference  to  the  amount 
of  timber  cut,  and  a  shifting  of  the  important  ttntres  of  produc- 
tion. Among  coniferous  trees,  white  pine  has  yielded  suc- 
cessively to  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir,  while  the  scene  of  greatest 
activity  has  shifted  from  the  Northern  forest  to  the  Southern, 
and  from  there  is  rapidly  shifting  to  the  Pacific  CoasL  The  total 
cut  of  coniferous  lumber  has  increased  steadily,  but  that  of  the 
hardwoods  is  falling  off,  and  In  1906  it  was  25%  less  than  in 
2899,  while  Inferior  haixiwoods  are  gzaduaUy  assuming  more 
and  more  importance,  and  the  sctoie  of  greatest  activity  has  passed 
from  the  middle  west  to  the  south  and  the  Aj^Mlachlan  region. 

Conifers. — ^The  coniferous  supply  of  the  country  is  derived 
from  four  forest  regions:  (2)  The  Northern  forest;  (2)  the 
Southern  forest;  (3)  the  Pacific  Coast  forest;  and  (4)  the  Rodcy 
Mountain  forest. 

2.  The  Northern  forest  was  long  the  chief  aooroe  of  the  coni- 
ferous lumber  production  in  the  Umted  States.  The  principal 
timber  tree  of  this  region  is  the  white  pine,  usually  luiown  in 
Europe  as  the  Weymouth  pine.  It  has  an  average  height  wlwa 
mature  of  2  20  ft,  with  a  diameter  a  little  less  than  3  ft.,  but  the 
virgin  timber  Is  approaching  exhaustion.  White  {Miie  was  one 
of  the  first  trees  to  be  cut  extensively  in  the  United  States,  and 
Maine,  the  pine  tree  state,  was  at  first  the  (%ntre  of  production. 
In  2852  the  cut  of  white  pine  on  the  Penobscot  river  was  144 
million  ft.,  that  of  spruce  24  million  and  of  hemlodc  12  mlUion. 
Thirty  years  later  the  pine  cut  had  sunk  to  23  million,  spruce 
had  risen  to  228  million,  and  hemlock  had  passed  pine  by  a 
million  feet.  Meanwhile,  the  ttntre  of  production  had  paaed 
from  the  north  woods  to  the  Lake  States,  luid  for  many  years 
this  region  was  the  scene  of  the  most  vigorous  lumbering  activity 
In  the  world.    The  following  figures  show  the  cut  for  the  Lake 
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>  Woods  waste  includes  tope,  stumps,  cuU  logs  and  butts,  but  does  not  include  defective  trees  left  or  trees  used  for  road  purposes. 

'  MiU  waste  includes  bark,  kerf,  slabs  and  edgings. 
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States  from  1873  to  1906.  It  is  certain  that  the  remarkable 
decline  in  the  cut  of  White  pine  which  these  figures  show  will 
continue  still  farther. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
I88« 
1882 
X883 
1884 
188$ 
x886 
X887 
1888 
1889 


3.993.780,000 
3,751.306,000 
3.968,553,000 
3,879,046.000 
3.595.333496 

3,629,472,759 
4,806,943.000 
5,651,295.000 
6.768,856,749 

7.552.150.744 
7,624,789,786 

7.935.033.054 
7,053.094.555 
7.425.368.443 
7.757,916,784 
8,388,716,460 
8,183,050.755 


1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1893  . 
1894. 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1899. 

1900  . 

1901  . 

1902  . 

1903  • 
1904. 
1905. 
1906  . 


8.597.659.352 

7,879.948.349 
8,594,222.802 
7.126,263.782 
6.821,516,412 
7,050,669,235 

5,725.763.035 
6.233.454,000 

6,155,300,000 
6,056.508,000 
5,485.261.000 
5.330.000,000 
5.294,000,000 
4,792,000,000 
4,220,000.000 
3.777,000,000 
3,032,000,000 


Second  to  the  white  pine  among  the  coniferous  lumber  trees 
of  the  Northern  forest  is  the  hemlock  {Tsuga  fanadensis).  It  is 
used  chiefly  for  construction  purposes  and  furnishes  a  com- 
paratively low  grade  of  lumber. 

The  spruce  (Picea  rubens)  is  used  chiefly  for  lumber,  but  it 
is  in  large  and  increasing  demand  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
pulp.  For  the  latter  purpose  hemlock,  poplar  {Popuius  Iremu- 
hides  and  P.  grandidcntata)  and  several  other  woods  are  also 
employed,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  total  consumption  of 
wood  for  paper  in  the  United  States  for  1906  was  3,660,000 
cords,  of  which  2,500,000  was  spruce.  Of  this,  however,  720,000 
cords  were  imported  from  Canada. 

a.  The  chief  product  of  the  Southern  forest  is  the  yellow 
pine.  This  is  the  collective .  term  for  the  longleaf,  shortleaf, 
lobloUy  and  Cuban  pines.  Of  these  the  longleaf  pine  {Pinus 
paluUrU  Mill.),  called  pitch-pine  in  Europe,  is  the  most  important. 
Its  timber  is  probably  superior  in  strength  and  durability  to 
that  of  any  other  member  of  the  genus  Pinus,  and  in  addition 
to  its  value  as  a  timber  tree  it  is  the  source  of  naval  stores  in  the 
United  States.  The  average  size  of  the  mature  longleaf  pine  is 
90  ft.  in  height  and  20  in.  in  diameter.  Shortleaf  {Pinus  eckinaia) 
and  loblolly  (P.  taeda)  are  other  important  members  of  this 
group.  Their  wood  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the  longleaf 
pine  and  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  it.  The  trees  are 
also  of  about  the  same  size  and  height.  Loblolly  is,  however, 
of  more  rapid  growth.  The  total  cut  of  yellow  pine  in  1906  was 
11,661,000,000  board  ft.;  it  has  perhaps  not  yet  reached  its 
maximum,  but  is  certainly  near  it. 

Another  important  coniferous  tree  of  the  Southern  forest 
is  the  bald  cypress  {Taxodium  distichum),  which  grows  in  the 
swamps.  The  cut  in  1906  was  839,000,000  board  ft.,  a  gain  of 
69%  over  1899. 

3.  But  the  great  supply  of  coniferous  timber  is  now  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  Douglas  fir  (Pseudolsitgq  taxifolia),  also 
known  as  Douglas  spruce,  red  fir  and  Oregon  pine,  is  the  foremost 
tree  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  the  redwood  in  California. 
When  mature  the  Douglas  fir  averages  200  ft.  in  height  and  4  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  the  redwood  225  ft.  in  height  and  8  ft.  in 
diameter.  Other  important  trees  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  sugar 
pine  {Pinus  lambtrtiana),  western  red  cedar  {Thuja  plicata), 
western  larch  {Larix  ouidentalis),  Sitka  spruce  {Picea  siUhensis), 
western  hemlock  {Tsuga  keterophyUa)  and  western  yellow 
pine  {Pinus  ponderosa).  These  trees  wil  all  be  of  increasing 
importance. 

Logging  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  characterized  by  the  use  of 
powerful  machinery  and  by  extreme  skill  in  handling  enormous 
weights.  This  is  especially  true  in  California,  where  the  logs 
of  redwood  and  of  the  big  tree  {Sequoia  Washingtoniana)  are 
often  more  than  10  ft.  in  diameter.  Logging  is  usually  done  by 
wire  cables  operated  by  donkey-engines.  The  journey  to  the 
mill  is  usually  by  rail.  The  mills  are  often  of  great  size,  built  on 
piles  over  tide  water  and  so  arranged  that  their  product  is 
delivered  directly  from  the  saws  and  dry  kilns  to  vessels  moored 
alongside.  The  products  of  the  Pacific  Coast  forest  make  their 
way  over  land  to  the  markets  of  the  central  and  eastern  states 


and  into  foreign  markets.  Among  the  lumber-producing  states, 
Washington  has  in  seven  years  jumped  from  fifth  place  to  first, 
and  its  output  has  increased  from  1,428,000,000  board  ft.  in 
1899  to  4,305,000,000  ft.  in  X906.  Oregon  and  California  have 
increased  their  output  from  734,000,000  each  in  1899  to 
1,605,000,000  and  J ,349,000  000  ft.  respectively  in  1906.  Of 
the  total  output  of  these  three  states  (7,259,000,000  ft.) 
4,880,000,000  ft.  is  Douglas  fir  and  660,000,000  redwood. 

4.  The  important  lumber  trees  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  forest 
are  the  western  yellow  pine,  the  lodgepole  pine,  the  Douglas 
fir  and  the  Engelmann  spruce.  The  Douglas  fir,  here  extremely 
variable  in  size  and  value,  reaches  in  this  region  average  dimen- 
sions of  perhaps  80  ft.  in  height  by  2  ft.  in  diameter,  the  western 
yellow  pine  90  ft.  by  3  ft.  and  the  Engelmann  spruce  60  ft.  by 
2  ft.  Mining,  railroad  and  domestic  uses  chieiOy  absorb  the 
annual  timber  product,  which  is  considerable  in  quantity,  and 
of  vast  importance  to  the  local  population.  The  lumber  output 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  is,  however,  increasing  very 
rapidly  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south-west.  One  of  the 
largest  mills  in  the  United  States  is  in  Idaho. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  cut  of  the  important  coniferous 
species  during  the  yeaxB  1899-1906: 


Kind. 

1899. 

1904. 

1906. 

Per  Cent  Increase 
(-!-)  or  Decrease 
(-)  since  1899. 

Yellow  Pine    . 
Douglas  Fir    . 
White  Pine     . 
Hemlock    . 
Spruce  .     . 
Western  Pine 
Cypress 
Redwood   . 
Cedar  .     . 

Million 
ft. 

9.659 
1.737 
7.742 
3421 
1.448 

SI 

360 
233 

Million 

ft. 

11.533 
2,928 

5,333 
3W 
1,304 
1,279 
750 
519 

?23 

'Million 

ft. 
11,661 
4,970 
4,584 
3.537 
i,6i5 

'i 

358 

+   ao-7 
•4-i86a 
—   40*8 

t     ^'i 
+    13-6 

t    ^"^ 

+    832 
+    53-7 

26.040 

27.138 

29.664 

+    14 

Hardvfoods. — The  hardwood  supply  of  the  country  is  derived 
almost  entirely  from  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent,  and 
comes  from  each  of  the  three  great  Eastern  forest  regions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cut  of  the  important  species  of 
hardvroods  for  1899  and  1906: 


Per  Cent 

Kind. 

1899. 

1906. 

Increase  {+) 
or  Decrease  (-). 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Oak 

4,^38,027 
633.466 

2,820,393 

-    365 

Maple  .... 

882.878 

+    39-4 

Poplar  .... 

1,115.242 

693.076 

-    37-9 

Red  gum    .     .     . 

2061^88 

453.678 

+    590 

Chestnut    .     .     . 

407.379 

+    97-1 

Basswood   .     .     . 

308,069 

376.838 

+     22-3 

Birch    .... 

132,601 

370,432 

+  1794 

Cottonwood    .     . 

415.124 
(a) 

263,996 

-    364 

Beech    .... 

275.661 

Elm                .     . 

456.731 

224.795 

-    50? 

Ash       .... 

269,120 

214.460 

—     20-8 

Hickory     .     .     . 

96.636 

148.212 

+    53-4 

Tupelo.      ,     .     .• 

(a) 

47.882 
48.174 

Walnut 

38.681 

+    245 

Sycamore  .     .     . 
All  other    .     .     . 

Total    . 

29,715 
208,504 

(«) 
87.637 

-    58-0 

8,634,021 

7.315.491 

-    15-3 

a  Not  separately  reported. 

Oak,  which  in  1899  furnished  over  half  the  entire  oXitput, 
has  fallen  off  36*5  %.  Yellow  poplar,  which  in  1899  was  second 
among  the  hardwoods,  has  fallen  off  38  %  and  now  occupies 
third  place;  and  elm,  the  great  stand-by  in  dack  coc^rage, 
has  fallen  50-8  %.  On  the  other  hand  less  valuable  species 
like  maple  and  red  gum  have  advanced  39  and  59  %  respectively. 

The  decrease  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hardwoods 
grow  naturally  on  the  better  classes  of  soil,  and  in  the  eastern 
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Vniled  Statt  when  the  popnktion  bii  ilmys  been  Ibe  deiuol, 
ud  u  «  coDae<|u(Dce  ol  tfaii,  >  larfe  pnportioD  ol  tbe  origina) 
hBTdwood  land  ku  been  deticd  np  and  put  under  cullivition. 
The  hudvood  uipply  of  the  future  muit  be  obtiined  chiefly 
frotD  the  Appolachun  re^n,  where  the  cociditionB  are  leu 
favourable  to  a^culture- 

Id  addition  to  tbe  lumber  cut,  enonnoas  quanlitief  of  hard- 
■oodi  are  used  each  year  lor  nilmd  tie),  telephone  and  other 
poles,  piles,  fence  potts  and  fuel,  and  then  is  1  great  amount 
of  nute  in  the  couise  o!  lumbering  and  manufaauiE. 


Wiia /^  (Se«'vork.  18^').*  Seeo'lso  ibe  viricMiiri'i:'  '■°"' 

oltbe  U.S.  foreil  ■etvioe.  Indoding  especiall!' the  iollu¥.iii^  iral 

mda:   Faml lifinBuxi;  Primtr  aj  Faniby;  the  TimK,  fly 

.1  n.  lr^ii.J  Onui-  tl,t  IVamitt  Huriwoai  Sufifly;  Fq'i.i  1  •  uli 

---'-    '^-■--■-  jttdlmpwti  of  Fo"'!  J'  kJI 

. ., „ Trie  uhoiaTSaK-^'Ji'-Mii 

■lupanv  at  line  NintlKiiaiiutdiiJ lilt  Twmi-^il  Aku:i:I  i-  .'wO 
eitiu  aniUdSUIaCabipcBiSitrKy.iiiavoVix.ai'ixc  loth  1  .■lui 
hparl  •:•  At  FmtU  If  NoTik  Amelias;  and  i!ef«rU  i>t  rl,.     'iio 

F0RE7,  bjE  PEttDtHlC  (iSot-iSp),  marahal  oF  France, 
ms  bom  at  Pans  on  the  slh  ol  January  1804,  and  entered  the 
aimy  from  St  Cyr  in  1814.  He  took  part  in  the  earlier  Algerian 
campaigns,  and  became  caplala  in  18^5.  Four  years  later  he 
was  given  command  of  a  battalion  ot  ckaiseuri  d  pitd  and  in 
1844  he  became  cgloneL  At  the  Revolulion  of  1S4S  Cavaignac 
made  him  a  general  of  brigade.  He  took  an  active  part  iu  the 
ceuf  d'tial  of  the  md  ol  December  1S51,  and  Napoleon  III. 
nude  him  a  general  oE  division  shortly  afterwaids.  He  held  a 
■upeiior  command  in  tbe  Crimean  War,  and  in  the  Kalian 
campaign  of  igj^distinguitbedhimaelf  very  greatly  in  tbe  action 
ol Montebello (loth May).  Ini&6iForey«'i3pIacedincommand 
of  the  French  expeditionary  corps  in  Meijco,  with  the  fullest 
dvil  and  military  powers,  and  be  crowned  a  succeSAful  campaign 
by  tbe  capture  of  Mexico  dty  b)  May  i86j,  receiving  aa  his 
reward  the  marshal's  btloo.    From  December 


Id  high  cc 


le  Utter 


h  paralysis 
at  Paris  on  tbe  loth  of  June  1871. 

FORFAR,  a  royal,  municipal  and  police  burgh,  and  capital 
of  Ibe  county  of  ForJaishire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (rgoi)  11,117. 
Il  lie*  at  the  east  end  of  tbe  Loch  of  Forfai  in  the  valley  of 
Straihmore,  andisijm,  N.  byE-of  Dundeebyroadandiilm. 
by  the  Caledonian  railway.  It  ii  also  ailuiled  on  the  same 
company's  main  line  to  Aberdeen  and  send*  oS  a  branch  to 
Brechin.  Tbe  principal  buildings  comprise  the  court  house, 
the  county  ball  (wilh  portraits  by  Racbum,  Romney,  Opie  and 
othen).  the  town  hall,  the  MeHan  Institute  (including  tbe  free 
library),  the  infimuiy,  poorbouse  and  the  Reid  hall,  founded 
by  Peter  Reid,  a  mcrcbaal  in  the  burgh  who  also  gave  the  public 
park.  The  burgh  unites  with  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Brechin  and 
Inverbervie  (Ibe  Montrose  group  ol  burghs)  in  returning  one 
member  to  parliament.  The  Loch  of  Forlar,  r'i  m.  long  by  i  m. 
wide,  is  drained  by  Dean  Bum,  and  contains  pike  and  perch- 
On  a  gravel  bank  or  spit  in  the  nurlh-wetl  of  tbe  Uke  stood 
a  castle  which  was  sometimes  used  as  a  residence  by  Margaret, 
queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  Tbe  llaple  industries  are  linen 
and  jute,  manufactures,  but  brewing,  tinwng,  bleaching,  tope- 
making  and  Iron-founding  are  also  carried  on. 

Foriar  is  at  least  as  old  aa  tbe  Ume  of  Milcobn  Ca 
the  first  parliament  after  the  deleat  of  Macbeth  met 
culle,  whicb  Kood  on  a  mound  on  the  northern  ! 
town.  The  parliaments  of  William  the  Lion,  Ale 
and  Robert  II.  also  assembled  within  ili  wills, 
which  waa  created  a  royal  burgh  by  David  I.,  was  h 
■bout  tbe  middle  of  tbe  r  jlh  century.    Edwaid  L  captured  tbe 


castle  on  one  of  his  incurtions.  bnt  In  1307  Robert  BnKX  tdnd 
it,  put  its  defenders  to  the  sword  and  then  destroyed  it,  its  site 
being  now  marked  by  the  town  cross.  Previous  to  the  retgn  of 
James  VI.  [he  weekly  market  was  hdd  on  Sunday,  bat  afUT 
the  union  of  the  crowns  parliament  enacted  tbit  it  abould  be 
held  on  Friday,  Tbe  town  sided  with  Chuks  I.  daring  ilw 
Gvil  War,  and  Charles  II.  presented  the  Crca  to  it  out  of  rcfanl 
for  tbe  loyalty  shown  to  his  father.  Forlar  seeco*  to  ban  fdayed 
a  less  reputable  part  la  the  persecution  of  witcbti.  In  1661  ■ 
crown  commission  was  issued  lor  the  trial  of  oitaia  tniicrable 
creatures,  some  of  whom  were  condemned  to  be  burnt.    Id  the 

admitted  a  burgeas  along  with  Lord  Ringhome.  Tlie  witches' 
bridle,  a  gag  to  prevent  Ihem  from  pleating  whilst  being  led  ts 
execution,  is  slill  preserved  in  tbe  county  halL  One  mile  lo  Ibe 
£.  lie  the  ruins  of  Restcnael  Priory,  where  a  son  of  Robert 
Bruce  was  buried.  For  iweniy  Eve  years  after  tbe  Refonnatioa 
it  was  used  as  the  parish  church  and  afiennids  by  tbe  Episca- 
paliana,  until  they  obtained  a  chapel  of  their  own  in  i8>). 

FORFAEtSHIRE,  or  Akgus,  an  eastern  county  of  5catlat>d. 
bounded  N.  by  the  shirel  of  Kincardine  and  Aberdeen,  W.  by 
Perthshire,  S.  by  the  Firth  of  Tay  and  E.  by  the  North  So. 
It  has  an  area  ol  sS9,r7i  acres,  or  873-7  »q.  m.  The  island  td 
Rosue  and  the  Bell  Rock  belong  to  the  shire. 

Forfatshire  is  chiracierixed  by  great  variety  of  surbcc  aiid 
may  be  divided  physically  into  lour  well-nurked  sections.  Id 
the  most  northerly  of  these  many  of  the  rugged  masses  td  the 
Gramtnans  are  found;  this  belt  is  succeeded  by  Slrathmore, 
or  the  Howe  of  Angus,  a  fertile  valley,  from  6  to  g  m.  broad, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  tbe  Howe  of  the  Meams,  and  runs 
south-westwards  till  it  enters  Stratbeam,  to  the  south-west  of 
Perth;  then  come  the  Sidliw  HiUs  knd  ■  number  of  isalaied 
heights,  which  in  turn  give  way  to  the  plain  of  the  coast  and  the 
Firth.  The  mountains  are  all  in  the  northern  division  and  bekins 
to  the  Binchinnin  group  (sometimes  rather  inexactly  called  (he 
Braes  of  Angus)  of  the  Grampian  ranges  Among  the  bi^iesC 
masses,  most  of  which  lie  on  or  near  the  t-nnfim.*  of  the  bonjeriiig 
counties,  are  Glas  Maol  (jju  IL)  <ni  tbe  summit  of  which  the 
■hbes  of  Aberdeen,  Forfar  and  Perth  meet,  Caim-na-Clasha 
(3484),  Fafernie  (3174),  Broad  Cairn  (3168),  Creag  Lcuacb 
(jijS),  Tolmount  (3143),  Tom  fluidhe  (3140),  Drieih  (jroj). 
Mount  Keen  (3077)  and  Mayar  (3043),  while  peaks  of  upwards  o( 
icoo  ft.  are  numerous.  The  Sidlaw  Hills— tbe  greater  part  ol 
which,  however,  belongs  to  Perthshire — are  much  leas  loflj 
and  of  less  striking  appearance.  Tbey  have  a  breadth  of  fraa 
J  10  6  m.,  the  highest  points  wiihln  tbe  county  being  Cnigowl 
HiU  (1493  ft,).  Auchterhouse  Hill  (1399)  and  Gsllow  Hill  (1141). 
None  of  the  rivers  is  navigable,  and  only  three  are  of  any  im- 
portance.  The  IsU,  rising  in  Caim-na-Glosha,  flows  southwards, 
then  turns  S.E.  and  Anally  S.W.  tiU  it  enters  the  Tay  tfiei  ■ 
course  of  45  m.  Its  chief  tributaries  on  the  right  are  tbe  Alytb, 
Ericht  and  Lunan,  and  on  the  left  the  Newton,  Melgam  and 
Dean.  Near  Bridge  of  Craig  is  the  fall  of  Reekie  Linn  (70  fi), 
so  named  from  the  fact  that  when  tbe  ilream  is  in  flood  tbequiy 
rises  in  a  dense  cloud  like  smoke  (r«>).  Near  old  Airlie  Castle 
are  the  cascades  called  the  Slugs  of  Auchraimie.  The  North  *•«>, 
formed  by  Ibe  confluence  of  the  Lee  and  Mark  at  Invermark 
alter  a  sou  lb-easterly  course  of  38  m.  enters  tbe  North  Sea 
J  m.  N,  of  Montrose,  On  the  right  bank  it  receivci  the  West 
Water  and  Cruick  and  on  the-left  IheTarf  and  Luther.  It  ^ves 
the  title  of  earl  of  Norihesk  to  a  branch  of  tbe  Carnegie  family. 
The  South  Esk  rises  in  the  Grampiaiu  near  Mount  Fafernie  ai>d 
not  far  from  ill  source  forms  the  Falls  of  Barhnagaim;  »fter 
flowing  towards  the  south-east,  it  bends  eastwards  near  Tanaadice 
and  reaches  the  North  Sea  at  Montrose,  the  length  id  iti  course 
being  48  m.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Pniien  on  the  rixhl 
and  the  Noran  on  ihe  left.    It  supplies  the  litle  of  earl  of  Soulhesk 

two  largest  being  Ihe  Loch  of  Forfar  and  tbe  moontaiii-girt 
Loch  Lee  (i  m.  long  by  1  m,  wide),  Untrathen  (drculai  la  riuips 
and  about  )  m.  across),  to  the  norlh  of  Airlie  Caade,  tapplici 
Dundee  with  drinking  waler.    The  glen*  of  the  Foefuilan 
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GrunpiBU  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and  several  of  tbem 
for  the  wealth  of  their  botanical  specimens.  The  largest  and 
finest  of  them  are  Glen  IsUt,  in  which  are  the  ruins  of  Foiter 
Castle,  destroyed  by  Argyll  jn  1640,  and  the  earl  of  Airlie*s 
shooting-lodge  of  the  Tulchan;  Glen  Qova,  near  the  entrance 
to  which  stands  Cortachy  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  eari  of  Airlie; 
Glen  Esk  and  Glen  Proeen. 


Geobgy. — ^A  great  earth  fracture  travcnes  this  county  from  near 
Edxell  on  the  N.E.  to  Untrathen  Loch  on  the  Sw.  Between 
Cortachy  and  the  louth-westera  boundary  thia  fault  runa  in  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  but  north-cast  of  that  place  it  forma  the  junctioa 
line  of  Silurian  and  Old  Red;  and  in  a  general  way  we  may  say 
that  on  tlw  N.W.  aide  of  the  fault  the  metamorphosea  Silurian  rocln 
are  found,  while  the  remainder  of  the  coun^^  is  occupied  by  the  Old 
Red  SandstoiiDe.  On  the  margin  of  the  oisturbanoe  the  Silurian 
rocks  are  little-altered  grey  and  green  cUy  alatea  with  bands  of 
pebbly  grit;  farther  towards  the  N.W.  we  find  the  same  rocks 
metamorphosed  into  mica  achists  and  gneiaaea  with  pebbly  quartsites. 
Ritti^  up  through  the  achists  between  Cam  Bannock  and  Mount 
Battock  tt  a  great  maas  of  granite.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  extenda 
from  thta  county  into  Perthshire  and  Kincardineshire;  here  some 
SO.000  ft.  o<  these  deposits  are  aeen;  an  imporunt  part  being  formed 
of  volcanic  tuffs  and  lavas  which  are  regulariy  interfacdded  in  the 
sandstones  and  conglomerates.  North  oiDundee  some  of  the  lower 
beda  are  travened  by  intrusive  doleritea,  and  Dundee  Law  is  probably 
the  remains  of  an  old  vent  through  which  some  of  the  contempor- 
aneous lavas,  &&,  were  diacharsed.  The  Old  Red  Rocks  have  been 
subjected  to  a  sood  deal  of  folding,  as  may  be  seen  along  the  coast. 
The  principal  direction  of  strike  is  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  A  svncUnal 
fold  occupies  Strathmore,  and  between  Longforgan  and  Montrose 
the  nortlwm  extension  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  is  an  anticlinal  fokl. 
Two  fish-bearing  beds  occur  in  the  county;  from  the  lower  one  many 
large  Eurypttands  have  been  obtained.  The  well-known  paving 
flags  of  Arbroath  belong  to  the  lower  part  of  the  formation.  The 
Upper  Ofci  Red  Sandstone  m  found  only  in  one  spot  about  a  mile 
north  of  Arbroath.  During  the  Glacial  period  the  ice  travelkid 
aouth-eastward  across  Strathmore  and  over  the  Sidlaw  Hilla; 
abundant  evidence  of  thia  tranaporting  ag^t  ia  to  be  seen  in  the 
form  of  morainic  deposita,  the  most  strikmg  of  which  is  the  grut 
transverse  barrier  of  Olenaim  in  the  valley  oitbe  S.  Eak,  half  a  mile 
in  length  and  atx>ut  aoo  ft.  high.  Relics  of  the  same  period  are 
found  round  the  cooat  in  the  form  of  raiaed  beachea  at  100,  50  and 
35  ft.  above  the  preaent  aea-leveL 

OimaU  and  Agricvllure.— On  the  whole  the  climate  Is  healthy 
and  favourable  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  mean  tempenture 
for  the  year  is  47«3*  F.,  for  January  38*  and  for  July  59*.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  is  34  in.,  the  coast  being  considerably 
drier  than  the  uplands.  In  the  low-lying  districts  of  the  south 
the  harvest  is  nearly  as  early  as  it  is  in  the  rest  of  Scotland,  but 
in  the  north  it  is  often  late.  The  principal  wheat  districts  are 
Strathmore  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundee  and  Arbroath; 
and  the  yield  is  well  up  to  the  best  Scottish  average.  Barley, 
an  important  cn^,  has  increased  steadily.  Oats,  however, 
though  still  the  leading  cn^,  have  somewhat  declined.  Potatoes 
are  mostly  grown  near  the  seaboard  in  the  higher  ground;  turnips 
also  are  largely  raised.  The  northern  belt,  where  it  is  not  waste 
Und,  has  l^en  turned  into  sheep  walks  and  deer  forests.  The 
black-faoed  sheep  are  the  most  common  in  the  motmtainous 
country;  ooas-bred  sheep  in  the  lowlands.  Though  it  is  their 
native  county  (where  they  date  from  x8o8),  polled  Angus 
are  not  reared  so  generally  as  in  the  neighbouring  shire  of 
Aberdeen,  but  shorthorns  are  a  favourite  atotk  and  Irish  cattle 
are  imported  for  winter-feeding.  Excepting  in  the  vidnity  of 
the  towns  there  are  no  dairy  farms.  Horses  are  raised  success- 
fully, Clydesdales  being  the  commonest  breed,  but  the  small 
native  garrons  are  now  little  used.  Pigs  also  are  reared.  Save 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  crofts,  or  very  small  holdings  of 
less  than  xo  acres,  farm  management  Is  fully  abreast  of  the 
times. 

Olker  Industries. — ^The  staple  industries  are  the  jute  and 
flax  manufactures.  Their  headquarters  are  in  Dundee,  but 
they  flourish  also  at  other  places.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  at 
Dundee,  Arbroath  and  Montrose.  The  manufactures  of  jams, 
confectionery,  leather,  machinery,  soap  and  chenucals,  are  all 
of  great  and  growing  value.  Sandstone  quarries  employ  many 
hands  and  the  deep-sea  fisheries,  of  which  Montrose  is  the  centre, 
are  of  considerable  importance.  The  netting  of  salmon  at  the 
mouth  of  the  North  Esk  is  also  a  profitable  pursuit. 


TwoiaOway  companies  aenr^the  county.  The  North  British, 
entering  from  the  south  by  the  Tay  Bridge,  foUowa  the  coast 
north-aistwaids,  sending  off  at  Montrose  a  branch  to  Bervie. 
The  Caledonian  runs  up  Strathmore  to  Forfar,  whence  it  diverges 
due  east  to  Guthxie,  where  it  again  resumes  its  north-easterly 
course  to  Dubton  and  Maiykirk;  it  reaches  Dundee  from  Perth 
by  the  shore  of  the  estuafy  of  the  Tky,  and  senda  branches  from 
Dundee  to  Kirriemuir  via  Monikie  and  Forfar  and  to  A)yth 
Junction  via  Newtyle,  while  a  short  line  from  Dubton  gives  it 
touch  with  Montrose. 

PopniaHoH  and  dmi wjiisnf.— The  population  was  877,735  in 
1891,  and  284,083  in  xgox,  when  13^  spoke  Gaelic  and  English, 
aiMi  13  Gaelic  only.  The  chief  towns  are  Arbroath  (pop.  in  X901 , 
3>»398)»  Brechin  (894X),  Broughty  Feiiy  (10,484),  Carnoustie 
(5204),  Dundee  (i6x,x73),  Forfar  (xx,397),  Kirriemuir  (4096), 
Monifieth  (3x34)  and  Montrose  (xa,4a7).  Forfarihire  returns 
one  member  to  Parliament.  It  is  a  shexiffdom  and  there  is  a 
resident  sheriff-substitute  at  pundee  and  another  at  Forfar, 
the  county  town,  and  courta  are  held  also  at  Arbroath.  In 
addition  to  numerous  board  schools  there  are  secondary  schools 
at  Dundee,  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Forfar  and  Kirriemuir, 
and  technical  schools  at  Dundee  and  Arbroath.  Many  of  the 
elementary  schools  earn  grants  for  higher  education.  The  county 
touncQ  and  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  town  councils  expend  the 
"  residue  "  grant  in  subsidising  science  and  art  and  technical 
schools  and  classes,  including  University  College,  the  textile 
school,  the  technical  institute,  the  naviffition  school,  and  the 
workshop  schools  at  Dundee,  the  technical  school  at  Arbroath, 
besides  cookery,  dairy,  dress-cutting,  laundry,  plumbing  and 
veterinary  sdence  danes  at  different  places. 

History. — In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  country  now  known 
as  Forfaxshire  was  inhabited  by  Picts,  of  whose  occupation 
there  are  evidences  in  remains  of  weems,  or  underground  houses. 
Thices  of  Roman  camps  and  stone  forts  are  common,  and  there 
are  vitrified  forts  at  Finhaven,  Dumsturdy  Muir,  the  hill  of 
Laws  near  Monifieth  and  at  other  points.  Spearheada,  battle- 
axes,  sepulchral  deposits,  Scandinavian  bronze  pins,  and  other 
antiquarian  relics  testify  to  periods  of  storm  and  atrcss  before 
the  land  settled  down  into  order,  towards  whidi  the  Church 
was  a  powerful  contributor.  In  the  earliest  days  strife  wss 
frequent.  The  battle  in  which  Agricola  defeated  Galgacus.is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  Forfarshire  Grampians  (a*.d. 
84);  the  Northumbrian  King  Egfrith  and  the  Picttsh  king 
Burde  fought  near  Dunnichen  in  685,  the  former  being  slain; 
conflicts  with  the  Danes  took  place  at  Abcrlemno  and  other 
spots;  Elpin  king  of  the  Scots  was  defeated  by  Aengus  In  the 
parish  of  Liff  in  730;  at  Restexmet,  about  835,  the  Picts  and 
Scots  had  a  bitter  encounter.  In  later  times  the  principal 
historical  events,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  were  more  immediately 
conneaed  with  burghs  than  with  the  county  as  a  whole.  There 
is  some  doubt  whether  the  county  wss  named  Angus,  its  title 
for  several  centuries,  after  a  legendary  Scottish  prince  or  from 
the  hiU  of  Angus  to  the  east  of  the  diurch  of  Abcrlemno.  It 
was  early  governed  by  hereditary  earls  and  was  made  a  hereditary 
sheriffdom  by  David  II.  The  first  earl  of  Angus  (by  charter  of 
X389)  was  George  Douglas,  an  illegitinaate  son  olf  the  xst  earl 
of  Douglas  by  Margaret  Stuart,  who  was  countess  of  Angus  In 
her  own  right.  On  the  death  of  the  xst  and  only  duke  of  Douglas, 
who  wss  also  X3th  eari  of  Angus,  in  X76X,  the  earidom  roerg^ 
in  the  dukedom  of  Hamilton.  Precisely  when  the  shire  became 
known  by  the  name  of  the  county  town  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  probibly  the  usage  dates  from  the  x6th  contury.  Among 
old  castles  are  the  rooflos  square  tower  of  Red  Castle  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lunan;  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  Auchinleck; 
the  stronghold  of  Inverquharity  near  Kirriemuir;  the  castle  of 
Finhaven;  the  two  towers  of  old  Edsell  Castle;  the  ruins  of 
Melgund  Castle,  which  are  fairly  complete;  the  small  castle  of 
Newtyle,  and  the  old  square  tower  and  gateway  of  the  cutle 
of  Craig. 

See  A.  Jerviae,  MfemoHals  of  Anna  and  iitams  (Edinburgh. 
1895);  Land  0f  the  Undsays  (Edinburgh,  188a);  Bpilapkt  and 
InscripHont  (Edinburgh,  1879);  Eari  of  Crswfofd,  lim  «f  Iho 
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Lindsays  (London,  i8«);  Sir  W.  Fraser,  History  ef  the  Camtgus 
(Edinburgh,  1867^:  A.  H.  Millar,  Historical  Castles  and  Mansums 
(Pkisley,  1890);  G.  Hay,  History  of  Arbroath  (Arbroath,  1876); 
D.  D.- Black,  History  tff  Brechin  (Edinbcush,  1867). 

FORFDTURB  (from  "forfeit,"  originally  an  offence,  and 
hence  a  fine  exacted  as  a  penalty  for  such;  derived  through  the 
O.  Fr.  forfait,  from  the  late  Lat.  /oris  factum,  a  trespass,  that 
which  is  done  /oris,  outside),  in  English  law,  the  term  applied 
(i)  to  loss  or  liability  to  the  loss  of  property  in  consequence  of 
an  offence  or  breadi  of  contract;  (2)  to  the  property  of  which 
the  party  is  deprived. 

Under  the  common  law,  conviction  and  attainder  on  indict- 
ment for  treason  or  felony  was  followed  not  only  by  forfeiture 
of  the  life  of  the  offender,  but  also  by  forfeiture  of  his  lands  and 
goods.  In  the  case  of  treason  all  the  traitor's  lands  of  whomso- 
ever holden  were  forfeited  to  the  king;  in  the  case  of  felony 
(including  felo-de-se,  or  suidde),  the  felon's  lands  escheated 
iexcedderuttt)  to  his  immediate  lord,  subject  to  the  king's  right 
to  waste  them  for  a  year  and  a  day.  This  rule  did  not  apply 
to  lands  held  in  gavelkind  in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  goods 
of  traitors  and  felons  were  forfeited  to  the  king.  The  desire  of 
the  king  and  his  officers  to  realize  the  profiu  of  these  forfeitures 
was  one  of  the  chief  motives  for  instituting  the  drcuiu  of  the 
king's  justices  throughout  England;  and  from  time  to  time 
conflicts  arose  from  attempts  by  these  justices  to  extend  the 
law  of  treason — under  which  the  king  levied  all  the  forfeitures — 
at  the  expense  of  felony,  in  which  the  lord  of  the  felon  benefited 
by  the  escheats.  As  regards  theft,  the  king's  rights  overrode 
those  of  the  owner  of  the  stolen  property,  until,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  provision  was  made  for  restitution  of  the  goods 
to  the  owner  if  he  prosecuted  the  thief  to  conviction.  In  Pepys's 
Diary,  aist  of  January  1667-1668,  will  be  found  an  illustration 
of  the  working  of  the  old  law.  We  find  that  on  the  suidde 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Pepys  at  once  applied  to  the  king  personally 
and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  brother-in-law's  estate  in  favour 
of  his  widow  and  children  should  the  inquest  find  a  verdict  of 
felo-de-se.  It  was  common  practice  for  persons  antidpating 
conviction  for  treason  or  felony  to  assign  all  their  property  to 
others  to  avoid  the  forfdture;  and  in  some  instances  the  accused 
refused  to  plead  to  the  indictment  and  endured  the  peine  forte 
et  dure,  until  death  supervened,  to  avoid  these  consequences 
of  conviction.  The  royal  rights  to  forfeitures  arising  within 
partictilar  areas  were  frequently  granted  by  charter  to  corpora- 
tions or  individuals.  In  1897  the  courts  had  to  interpret  such 
charte'rs  granted  to  the  town  of  Nottingham  in  1399  and  1448. 
All  forfeitures  and  escheats  with  req>ect  to  conviction  and 
attainder  for  treason  and  felony  were  abolished  as  from  the 
4th  of  July  1870,  except  forfdtures  consequent  upon  the  now 
disused  process  of  outlawry,  and  the  forfdtures  induded  in  the 
penalties  of  praemunire. 

The  term  "  forfdt "  is  also  applied  to  penalties  imposed  by 
statute  for  acts  or  omissions  which  are  ndther  treasonable  nor 
felonious.  In  such  statutes  the  forfeiture  enures  in  favour  of 
the  crown  unless  the  statute  indicates  another  destination; 
and  unless  a  particular  method  of  enforcing  the  forfeiture  is 
indicated  it  b  enforceable  as  a  debt  to  the  crown  and  has  priority 
as  such.  The  words  "  forfeit  and  pay  "  are  often  used  in  imposing 
a  pecuniary  penalty  for  a  petty  misdemeanour,  and  where  they 
are  used  the  court  dealing  with  the  case  must  not  only  convict 
the  offender  but  adjudicate  as  to  the  forfdture. 

Statutory  forfdtures  in  some  cases  extend  to  q)ecific  chattels, 
e.g.  of  a  British  merchant-ship  when  her  character  as  such 
is  fraudulently  dissimulated  (Merch.  Shipp.  Act  1894,  as.  70,  76), 
or  of  goods  smuggled  in  contravention  of  the  customs  acts  or 
books  introduced  in  violation  of  the  copyright  acts.  Recognis- 
ances are  said  to  be  forfeited  when  the  conditions  are  broken 
and  an  order  of  court  is  made  for  their  enforcement  as  a  crown 
debt  against  the  persons  bound  by  them. 

The  term  "  forfdture  "  is  now  most  commonly  used  with 
reference  to  real  property,  i.e.  with  reference  to  the  rights  of 
lords  of  the  manor  or  lessors  to  determine  the  estate  or  interest 
of  a  copyholder  or  leisce  for  breach  of  the  customary  or  con- 


tractual terms  of  tenure.  It  is  also  api^ed  to  express  the 
deprivation  of  a  limited  owner  of  settled  property,  real  or  personal, 
for  Breach  of  the  conditions  by  which  his  rights  are  limited; 
e.g.  by  becoming  bankrupt  or  attempting  to  charge  or  alienate 
h^  interesL  As  a  general  rule,  the  courts  "  lean  against  for- 
fdtures "  of  this  kind;  and  are  astute  to  defeat  the  claim  of  the 
superior  landlord  or  other  person  seeking  to  enforce  them. 
By  legislation  of  1881  and  189a  there  is  jurisdiction  to  grant 
rdid  upon  terms  against  the  forfdture  of  a  lease  for  breach  of 
certain  classes  of  covenant,  e.g.  to  pay  rent  or  to  insure. 

FOROBRY  (derived  throu^  the  French  from  Latin  fabncare^ 
to  construct),  in  English  law,  "  the  fraudulent  making  or  altera- 
tion of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of  another  man's  ri^t,"  or 
"  the  false  making,  or  making'  malo  ammo,  of  any  written 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  or  decdt."  This  definition, 
it  will  be  seen,  comprehends  all  fraudulent  tampering  with 
documents.  "  Not  only  the  fabrication  and  false  making  of  the 
whole  of  a  written  instrument,  but  a  fraudulent  insertion,  altera- 
tion or  erasure,  even  of  a  letter,  in  any  material  part  of  a  true 
instrument  whereby  a  new  operation  is  given  to  it,  will  amount 
to  forgery, — and  this  though  it  be  afterwards  executed  by 
another  person  ignorant  of  the  deceit "  (Russell  on  Crimes  eaid 
Misdemeanours,  vol.  ii.).  Changing  the  word  Dale  into  Sale 
in  a  lease,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  a  lease  of  the  manor  of  Sale 
instead  of  the  manor  of  Dale,  is  a  forgery.  And  when  a  country 
banker's  note  was  made  payable  at  the  house  of  a  banker  in 
London  who  failed,  it  was  held  to  be  forgery  to  alter  the  name 
of  such  London  bainker  to  that  of  another  London  banker  with 
whom  the  country  banker  had  subsequently  made  his  notes 
payable.  As  to  the  fraud,  "  an  intent  to  defraud  is  presumed 
to  exist  if  it  appears  that  at  the  time  when  the  false  document 
was  made  there  was  in  existence  a  specific  person,  ascertained 
or  unascertained,  capable  of  being  defrauded  thereby;  and  this 
presumption  is  not  rebutted  by  proof  that  the  offender  took  or 
intended  to  take  measures  to  prevent  such  person  from  being 
defrauded  in  fact,  nor  by  the  fact  that  he  had  or  thought  be  had 
a  right  to  the  thing  to  be  obtained  by  the  false  document" 
(Stephen's  Digest  cj  the  Criminal  Law).  Thus  when  a  man 
makes  a  false  acceptance  to  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  circulates  it, 
intending  to  take  it  up  and  actually  taking  it  up  before  it  is 
presented  for  payment,  he  is  guilty  of  forgery.  Even  if  it  be 
proved  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  no  person  could  be  defrauded 
(as  when  A  forges  a  cheque  in  B's  name  on  a  bank  from  which 
B  had  withdrawn  his  account),  the  intent  to  defraud  will  be 
presumed.  But  it  would  appear  that  if  A  knew  that  B  had 
withdrawn  his  account,  the  absence  of  fraudulent  intention 
would  be  inferred.  A  general  intention  to  cheat  the  public  is 
not  the  kind  of  fraud  necessary  to  constitute  forgery.  Thus  if 
a  quack  forges  a  diploma  of  the  college  of  surgeons,  in  order 
to  make  people  believe  that  he  is  a  member  of  that  body,  he  a 
not  guilty  of  forgery. 

The  crime  of  forgery  in  English  law  has  been  from  time  to 
time  dealt  with  in  an  enormous  number  of  statutes.  It  was 
first  made  a  statutory  offence  in  1562,  and  was  punishable  by 
fine,  by  standing  in  the  pillory,  having  both  ears  cut  off,  the 
nostrils  slit  up  and  seared,  the  forfdture  of  land  and  perpetual 
imprisonment.  It  was  made  capital,  without  benefit  of  dergy 
in  1634.  The  most  notable  cases  of  those  who  have  suffered 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  are  those  of  the  Rev.  Dr  W. 
Dodd  in  1777,  for  forging  Lord  Chesterfidd's  name  on  a  bond, 
and  Henry  Fauntleroy,  a  partner  in  the  banking-house  off 
Marsh,  Sibbald  &  Co.,  for  the  appropriation  by  means  of 
forged  instruments  of  money  entrusted  to  the  bank,  in  1824. 
"  Anthony  Hammond,  in  the  title  Forgery  of  his  Criminal  Code, 
has  enumerated  more  than  400  statutes  which  contain  provisions 
against  the  offence  "  (Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge's  notes  to  Blackstone). 
Blackstone  notices  the  increasing  severity  of  the  legislature 
against  forgery,  and  says  that  "  through  the  number  of  these 
general  and  special  provisions  there  is  now  hardly  a  case  possible 
to  be  conceived  wherein  forgery  that  tends  to  defraud,  whether 
in  the  name  of  a  real  or  fictitious  person,  is  not  made  a  capital 
crime."    These  acts  were  consolidated  in  1830.    The  later 
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Statutes,  fixing  penalties  from  penal  servitude  for  life  downwards, 
were  consolidated  by  the  Forgery  Act  1861.  It  would  take  too 
much  space  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  the  offence  with 
their  appropriate  punishmenU.  The  following  condensed 
summary  is  based  upon  chapter  xlv.  of  Sir  J.  Stephen's  Digea 
of  the  Criminal  Law: 
I .  Forgeries  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  life  as  a  maadmum 


bank- 


[«)  Forgeries  of  the  great  ttal,  privy  seal.  &c 
(frj  Forgeries  of  transfers  of  stock,  India  bonds,  exchequer  biUs, 
Jik-notes,  deeds,  wills,  bills  of  exchange,  &c 
(c)  Obliterations  or  alterations  of  crossing  on  a  chequeu 
(/)  Forgeries  of  registers  of  birth,  &&,  or  of  copies  thereof  and 

others, 
a.  Forgeries  punishable  with  fourteen  years' penal  servitude  are— 

Sa)  Forgeries  of  debentures. 
b)  Forgeries  of  documents  relating  to  the  registering  of  deeds,  &c. 
c)  Focgeriesofinstrumenu  purporting  to  bemade  by  the  account- 
ant general  and  other  officers  of  the  court  of  chancery,  &c 

(tf)  Drawing  bill  of  exchange,  &c.  on  account  of  another,  per 
procuration  or  otherwise,  without  authority.  , 

(c)  Obtaining  property  by  means  of  a  forged  instrument,  knowing 

it  to  be  focged,  or  by  prooate  obuined  on  a  foiged  will,  false  oath,  &c 

3.  Forgeries  punishable  with  seven  years*  penal  servitude:— 

Forgeries  oif  seau  of  courts,  of  the  process  of  courts,  of  certificates. 

and  of  documents  to  be  used  in  eviaenoe,  &c. 

By  the  Merchandise  Marks  Acts  1887  and  1891,  foigeiy  of 
trade  marks  Is  an  offence  puniahable  on  conviction  by  indictment 


**  by  separate  or  solitary  confinement  at  labour  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  ten  years  "  (L.  i860,  March  31);  forging  bank  bills, 
&c.,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years.  Defacing,  removing, 
or  counterfeiting  brands  from  lumber  floating  in  any  river  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years 
or  a  fine  (L.  1887,  May  aj).  Fraudulently  using  the  registered 
mark  of  another  on  lumber  is  punishable  by  fide  or  imprisonnient 
by  solitary  confinement  for  a  term  not  excMding  three  years  («f .). 

In  Termessee,  forgery  may  be  committed  by  typewriting  the 
body  of  and  signature  to  an  instrument  which  may  be  the  subject 
of  forgery  (1906;  State  v.  BradUy,  116  Tenn.  711). 

In  Vennont,  the  act  of  1904,  p.  135,  no.  x  15,  $  24,  authorises 
licensees  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  only  on  the  vrritten  pre- 
scription of  a  legally  qualified  physidan  sUting  that  it "  is  given 
and  necessary  for  medicinal  use."  •  It  was  held  that  a  prescription 
contaiiung  no  such  statement  was  invalid  and  the  alteration 
thereof  wss  not  forgery  (1906;  State  v.  McManus,  78  St.  433). 

AuTBOarms.— Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  Bnj^h  Law, 
Stephen,  Digfisl  of  Criminal  Lam;  History  of  Crtmtnal  Law;  L.  O. 
Pike,  History  of  Crime  in  En^and,  18/3-1876;  Russell,  On  Crimes; 
Archbold,  ifriminal  PleaHrngs, 

FOROBT-MS-NOT,  or  ScosPZON-GaASS  (Ger.  FergifMwm- 
nicklf  Fr.  grtmUUl,  scorpionne),  the  name  popularly  applied  to 
the  snudl  annual  or  pereimial  herbs  forming  the  genus  iiyosotis 
of  the  natural  order  Boraginaceae,  so  called  from  the  Greek 


with  imprisoimient  not  excee^ng  two  years  or  to  fine,  or  both,  I  ^Oi^  ^  mouse,  ar^d  oSs,  an  ear,  on  account  of  the  riiape  of  the 
and  on  conviction  by  summary  proceedings  with  imprisonment  I  leaves.  The  genus  is  represented  in  Europe,  nortlr  Asia,  North 
not  exceeding  four  months  or  with  a  fine. 

The  Forged  Transfers  Act  x89i«  made  retrospective  by  the 
Forged  Transfers  Act  1893,  enables  companies  and  local 
authorities  to  make  compensation  by  a  cash  pajrment  out  of 
their  funds  for  any  loss  arising  from  a  transfer  of  their  stocks, 
shares  or  securities  throu^  a  forged  transfer. 

United  States. — ^Forgery  is  made  a  crime  by  statute  in  naost 
if  not  all  the  states,  in  addition  to  being  a  common  law  cheat. 
These  statutes  have  much  enlarged  the  common  definition  of 
this  crime.  It  is  also  made  a  crime  by  a  Federal  statute  (U.S. 
Rev.  Stat.,  ch.  5),  which  includes  forgery  of  national  banknotes, 
letters  patent,  public  bid,  Record,  signature  of  a  judge,  land 
warrants,  powers  of  attorney,  ships'  papers  or  custom-house 
documents,  certificates  of  naturalisation,  &c.;  the  punishment 
is  by  fine  or  by  imprisoimient  from  one  to  fifteen  years  with  or 
withotRliard  labour. 

In  minots,  fraudulently  coimecting  together  different  parts 
of  several  banknotes  or  other  genuine  instruments  so  as  to  pro- 
duce one  additional  note  or  ii»lrument  with  intent  to  pass  all 
as  genuine,  b  a  forgery  of  each  of  them  (Rev.  Stats.  1901,  ch. 
38,  S  108).  Tha  alleged  instrument  must  be  apparently  capable 
of  defrauding  (Goodman  v.  People  [1907],  aa8,  HI.  154). 
In  Massachusetts,  forgery  of  any  note,  certificate  or  bill  of 

credit  issued  by  the  state  treasurer  and  receiver  general,  or  by 

any  other  officer,  for  a  debt  of  that  commonwealth,  or  a  bank 

bill  of  any  bank,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life  or  any 

term  of  years  (Rev.  Laws  1902,  ch.  209,  §§  4  and  5). 
In  New  York,  forgery  includes  the  false  making,  cotmterfeiting, 

alteration,  erasure  or  obliteration  of  a  genuine  instrument 

(Penal  Code,  §  520).    An  officer  or  agent  of  a  corporation  who 

with  intent  to  defraud  sells,  pledges  or  issues  a  fraudulent  scrip, 

share  certificate,  is  guilty  of  forgery  in  third  degree.    Falsely 

making  any  instrument  which  purports  to  be  issued  by  a  corpora- 
tion bearing  a  pretended  signature  of  a  person  falsely  indicated 

as  an  officer  of  the  company,  is  forgery  just  as  if  such  person 

were  in  truth  such  officer  (id.  §  519).    Counterfeiting  railroad 

tickets  u  forgery  in  the  third  degree.    Falsely  certifying  that 

the  execution  of  a  deed  has  been  acknowledged  is  forgery  (id. 

§51 1).    So  also  is  the  forging  a  fictitious  luune  {People  v.  Browne 

{1907],  103  N.Y.  suppl.  903).    Punishment  for  forgery  in  the 

first  degree  may  be  twenty  years,  in  the  second  degree  ten  years, 

in  the  third  degree  five  years. 

In  Peni»ylvania,  fraudulently  making,  signing,  altering,  utter- 
ing or  publishing  any  written  instrument  other  than  bank  bills, 

deques  or  drafts,  was  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonmei4 


America  and  Australia,  and  is  characterised  by  oblong  or  linear 
stem-leaves,  flowers  in  terminal  scorpioid  cymes,  small  blue, 
pink  or  white  flowers,  a  five-deft  persistent  calyx,  a  salver- 
or  funnel-shaped  corolla,  having  its  mouth  dosed  by  five  short 
scales  and  hard,  smooth,  shining  nutlets.    The  common  or  true 
forget-me-not,  M.  palustris,  is  a  perennial  plant  growing  to  a 
height  of  6  to  18  in.,  with  rooutock  creeping,  stem  dothed 
with  lax  spreading  hairs,  leaves  light  green,  and  somewhat 
shining,  buds  pink,  becoming  blue  as  they  expand,  and  corolla 
rotate,  broad,  with  retuse  lobes  and  bri^t  blue  with  a  yellow 
centre.  The  divisions  of  the  calyx  extend  only  about  one-third 
the  length  of  the  corolla,  whereas  in  the  other  British  spedes 
of  Myosotis  it  is  deeply  deft.    The  forget-me-not,  a  favourite 
with  poets,  and  the  symbol  of  constancy,  is  a  frequent  ornament 
of  brooks,  rivers  and  ditches,  and,  according  to  an  old  German 
tradition,  received  its  name  from  the  last  words  of  a  knight  who 
was  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  procure  the  flower  for  his  lady. 
It  attains  its  greatest  perfection  under  cultivation,  and,  as  it 
flowers  throus^ut  the  summer,  is  used  with  good  effect  for 
garden  borders;  a  variety,  M.  strigulosa,  is  more  hairy  and  erect, 
and  its  flowers  are  smaller.    In  if.  versicolor  the  flowers  are 
yellow  when  first  open  and  change  generally  to  a  dull  blue; 
sometimes  they  are  permanently  yeUowish-white.    Of  the  spedes 
in  cultivation,  M.  dissitiftora,  6  to  8  in.,  with  large  handsome 
abundant  sky-blue  flowers,  is  the  best  and  earliest,  flowering 
from  February  onwards;  it  does  well  in  light  cool  soils,  prefer- 
ring peaty  ones,  and  should  be  renewed  annually  from  seeds  or 
cuttings.    M.  rupicola,  or  if.  alpesiris,  a  to  3  in.,  intense  blue, 
is  a  fine  rock  plant,  preferring  shadv  situations  and  gritty 
soil;  M,  azorica  (a  native  of  the  Azores)  with  purple,  ultimately 
blue  flowers  about  half  an  inch  across,  has  a  similar  habit  but 
larger  flowers;  M.  sylvatica,  1  ft.,  blue,  pink  or  white,  used  for 
spring  bedding,  should  be  sown  annually  in  August. 

FOROIMO*  the  craft  of  the  smith,  or  "  blacksmith,"  exerdsed 
on  malleable  iron  and  steel,  in  the  production  of  works  of  con- 
structive utility  and  of  ornament.  It  differs  from  founding 
{q.v.)  in  the  fact  that  the  metal  is  never  melted.  It  is  essentially 
a  moulding  process,  the  iron  or  steel  being  worked  at  a  full  red, 
or  white,  heat  when  it  is  in  a  plastic  and  more  or  less  pasty 
condition.  Consequently  the  tools  used  are  in  the  main  counter- 
parts of  the  shapes  desired,  and  they  mould  by  impact.  All  the 
operations  of  forging  may  be  reduced  to  a  few  very  simple  ones: 
(i)  Redudng  or  drawing  down  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller  section 
("  fullering  "  and  "  swaging  ") ;  (2)  enlargement  of  a  smaller 
to  a  larger  portion  ("  upsetting  **)-,  (3)  bending,  or  turmn^ 
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to  any  angle  or  cnrvatare;  (4)  uniting  one  piece  of  metal  to 
another  ("  welding  ");  (s)  the  formation  of  holes  by  punching; 
and  (6)  severance,  or  cutting  off.  These  include  all  the  operations 
that  are  done  at  the  anviL  In  none  of  these  processes,  the  last 
excepted,  is  the  use  of  a  shaip  cutting  tool  involved,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  violence  done  to  the  fibre  of  the  malleable  metal.  Nor 
have  the  tools  of  the  smith  any  sharp  edges,  except  the  cutting- 
off  took  or  "  setts."  The  essential  fact  of  the  flow  of  the  meUl, 
which  is  viscous  when  at  a  full  red  heat,  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of;  and  in  forging  wrou^t  iron  the  judgment  of  the  smith  must 
be  exerdsed  in  arranging  the  direction  of  the  fibre  in  a  way  best 
calculated  to  secure  maximum  strength. 

Fullering  denotes  the  preliminary  rougfaing-down  of  the  material 
between  took  having  convex  edges;  swaging,  the  completion  or 
finishing  process  betireen  swages,  or  dies  of  definite  shape, 
neariy  beroispberical  in  form.  When  a  bsr  has  to  be  le- 
duoea  from  larger  to  smaller  dimenHons,  it  u  laid  upon  a 
fuller  or  round-faced  sUke,  set  in  the  anvil,  or.  in  some 
on  a  flat  face  (fig.  i),  and  blows  are  dealt  upon  that  portion 

of  the  face  which  lies  exactly 
opposite  with  a  fullering 
tool  A.  grasped  by  a  rather 
looaely-mting  haindle  and 
struck  on  its  head  by  a 
sledge.  The  position  of  the 
piece  of  work  k  quickly 
changed  at  brief  intervak 
in  order  to  bring  successive 
portions  under  the  action 
of  the  swages  until  the  re- 
duction k  completed;  the 
upper  face,  and  if  a  bottom 


^ 
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Fig.  X. 


fuller  k  used  the  under  face  also,  k  thus  left  corrugated  slightly. 
These  corrugations  are  then  removed  either  by  a  flatter,  if  the  sur- 
faces are  idane  (fig.  a),  or  by  hollow  swages,  if  the  cross  sectwn  k 
circular  (ng.  3).  Spriiw  swages  (fig.  4)  are  frequently  used  instead 
of  separate  "  top  and  bottom  took."    Frequently  swaging  k  prsc- 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


tised  at  once,  without  the  preliminary  detail  of  fullering.  It  is 
adopted  when  the  amount  of  reduction  is  slight^  and  also  when  a 
steam  hammer  or  other  type  of  power  hammer  is  avaikble.  This 
process  of  drawing  down  or  fullering  it.  triien  practicable,  adopted  in 
preference  to  either  upsetting  or  welding,  because  it  k  open  to  no 
objection,  and  involves  no  risk  of  damage  to  the  material,  while  it 

improves  the  metal 
by  consolidating  its 
fibres.  But  its 
limitations  in  anvil 
work  lie  in  the 
tediousness  of  the 
operation,  when  the  part  to  be  redticed  fs  very  much  less  in 
diameter,  and  very  much  longer,  than  the  original  piece  of  bar. 
Then  there  are  other  alternatives. 

If  a  bng  bar  is  required  to  have  an  enkrgement  at  any  portion  of 
its  length,  not  very  much  kr^er  in  dkmeter  than  the  bar,  nor  of- 
timg^t*^  great  length,  upsetting  k  the  method  adopted.    The  part 

' ^    to  be  eiuargea  is  heated,  the  parts  adjacent  remaining 

cold,  and  an  end  is  hammered,  or  else  lifted  and  dropped  heavily 
on  the  anvil  or  on  an  iron  pkte,  with  the  result  that  the  heated  por- 
tion becomes  both  shortened  and  enkrged  (figs.  5  and  6).  This 
process  k  only  suitable  for  rektively  short  lenKtns,  and  has  the  dis- 
advantage that  the  fibres  of  wrought  iron  are  Rable  to  o^n.  and  so 
cause  weakening  of  the  upset  portion.  But  steel,  which  has  no 
direction  of  fibre,  can  be  upset  without  injury;  thk  method  is 
therefore  commonly  adopted  in  steel  work,  in  power  presses  to  an 
equal  extent  with  drawing  down.  The  alternative  to  upsetting  is 
generally  to  weld  a  larger  to  a  smaller  bar  or  section,  or  to  encircle 
the  bar  with  a  ring  and  weld  the  two  (fig.  7),  and  then  to  impart 
any  shape  desired  to  the  ring  in  swages. 

Bending  k  effected  either  by  the  hammer  or  by  the  simpk  exercise 
of  leverage,  the  heated  bar  oeing  pulled  round  a  fulcrum.  It  is 
always,  when  practacabk,  preferable  to  cutting  out  a  curved  or 


angular  shape  with  a  hot  sett  or  to  welding.  The  continuity  of 
the  fibre  in  iron  k  preserved  by  bending,  and  the  risk  of  an  im* 
perfect  weld  k  avoided.  Hence  it  k  a  simple  and  safe  Bam^fatL 
process  which  k  constantly  being  performed  at  the  anvil.  """^^ 
An  objection  to  sharp  bends,  or  those  having  a  small  radius,  k  that 
the  fibres  become  extended  on  the  outer  radius,  the  cross  section  r 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 
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at  the  same  time  reduced  bdow  that  of  the  bar  ttsdf.  Thkknsetby 
imparting  a  preliminary  amount  of  upsetting  to  the  part  to  be  bent, 
sumcknt  to  counteract  the  amount  of  reductaoo  due  to  rttmmnn 
of  the  fibresb  A  familiar  example  k  seen  in  the  oomen  of  dip 
cranks. 

The  property  posse ised  by  pieces  of  iron  or  steel  of  uniting  auuv 
gencoudy  while  in  a  cmidition  of  semi-fusion  k  very  valuable, 
when  portions  which  differ  greatly  in  dimensions  have  to  nu^^ 
be  united,  wdding  k  the  omy  method  practicable  at  the  "'^^v 
anviL  It  k  also  jcenerally  the  beat  to  adopt  when  union  baa  to  be 
made  between  pieoes  at  right  angles,  or  when  a  piece  on  which 
much  work  has  to  be  done  k  required  at  the  end  of  a  long  plain  bar, 
as  in  the  tension  rods  of  cranes  and  other  structures  with  eyes. 
The  art  of  welding  dqiends  chiefly  on  having  perfectly  clean  joint 
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faces,  free  from  scale,  so  that  metal  can  unite  to 
would  be  prevented  by  the  pseaenoe  of  oxide  or  of  dirt.  Also  it  ia 
essential  to  have  a  temperature  sufficiently  high,  yet  not  such  as  to 
overheat  the  metal.  A  daxxUng  white,  at  which  small  paztkles  of 
metal  begin  to  drop  off,  k  suitable  for  iron,  but  steel  must  not  be 
made  so  not.  A  very  few  hammer  blows  suffice  to  effect  the  actual 
union;  if  the  joint  faie  faulty,  no  amount  of  subsequent  hammerins 
will  weld  it.  The  forms  of  weld-joints  indude  the  scarf  (figsTg  and 
9).  the  butt  (fig.  10),  the  V  (fig.  1 1)  and  the  glut,  one  form  of  which 


Fig.  io< 


Fig.  II. 


is  shown  in  fig.  ta ;  the  illustrations  are  of  ban  prepared  for  wriding. 

These  forms  give  the  smith  a  suiubk  choice  for  different  conditions. 

A  convexity  u  imparted  to  the  joint  faces  in  order  to  favour  the 

expulsion  of  skg  and  dirt  during  the  closing  of  the  joint;  these 

unde«rable  mattera  become  entangled   between  concave   faces. 

The  ends  are  upaet  or  enkrged  in  order  to  leave  enough  metal  to  be 

dressed  down  flush,  by  swaging  or  by  flattering.    The  proportional 

lengths  of  the  joint  faces  shown  are  those  which  conform  to  good 

practice.    The  fluxes  used  for  welding  are  numeroua    Sand  alone 

IS  generally  dusted  on  wrought  iron,  but  ^. 

steel  requires  borax  applied  on  the  joint  y\ 

while  in  the  fire,  and  also  dusted  on  the  ^^-^  /> 

joint  at  the  anvil  and  on  the  face  of  the 

latter  itself.    Electric  welding  is  krgely   ■-     -x^.^^^^X 

taking  the  pUce  of  the  hand  process,  ^N.  / 

but  machines  are  required  to  maintain  >^ 

the  parts  in  contact  during  the  passage  FiG.  13. 

of  the  current.  Butt  joints  are  employed, 

and  a  large  quantity  of  power  is  absorbed,  but  the  output  k  ins* 

mensely  greater  than  that  of  hand-made  welda 

When  iK^  are  not  very  krge  they  are  formed  by  punching, 
but  krge  holes  are  preferably  producra  by  beading  a  rod  round 
and  welding  it.  so  forming  an  eye  (fig.  13).  Small  holes 
are  often  punched  simply  as  a  preliminary  stage  in  the 
formation  of  a  larger  hole  by  a  process  of  driftii^.  A  piece  of 
to  be  punched  k  supported  either  on  the  anvil  or  on  a  ring  of  metal 
termed  a  bolster,  kid  On  the  anvil,  through  which  the  burr,  when 
severed,  falls.  But  in  makifv  small  holes  throm^  a  thick  mass, 
no  burr  k  produced,  the  metal  yielding  ddeways  and  forming  an 
enkrgemeatorboss.  Examples  occur  in  the  wrought  iron  staacfaMMia 
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The  diffcnnct  bcCveeo  iion  *iid  itcd  »t  the  forte  Ii  tbtt  tmn 
poucsMi  a  very  muked  fibre  whereu  ileel  d«a  not.  Many 
fOrgingi  iherttoK  muit  be  tnuie  diSeieatly  ucordiog  u  ihey  ue 
is  iron  or  is  iled  In  the  Bnt  ibe  fibre  inuit  sever  be  lUowed 
to  run  Irtiuvendy  lo  the  uii  of  grciini  teniile  or  bending 
11  be  in  line  therewith.  For  thii  reuon  nuny 
fargingj,  of  nhich  «  conunoo  eye  or  loop  [fig.  ij) 
Is  »  lypio]  eutnple,  that  would  be  itunped 
from  ■  Klid  piece  H  slide  In  tteel.  muil  be 
bent  round  [rem  bu  »nd  welded  if  In  wrought 
iron.  Further,  welding  which  Ii  prtcticilly 
irorthy  in  wrought  Iron,  ii  di»- 
1  iteel.  The  diSerence  li  due  to  the 
ibrous  chenctcr  of  iron,  the  welding  of 
givei  much  leu  uudely  to  the'imith 
]»t  of  iteeL  Weldj  in  iron  ue  frequently 
without  iny  flux,  thoie  in  iteel  never. 
Thougb  mentJan  hu  only  been  nude  of  iron  ud 
ttcci,  other  alloyi  ire  Forged,  u  thoie  of 
1,  delle  meUl,  Ac.  Bui  the  aacntinl  opentioni  ue 
iliie,  the  difiercoctt  being  in  temperiture  el  which  the  forging 
1)  done  ud  nature  of  the  Suin/uied  for  welding.  For 
budening  ud  tempering,  vi  impqctut  lection  o(  imith'i  work. 


Dit  Forpni. — The  vnitb  opentiog  by  luod  uiea  llie  ibovs 

methods  only.  There  ii,  however,  i  luge  ud  IncrtulDg  valume 
of  forgingi  produced  in  other  wiyi,  ud  comprehended  under 
the  genEtil  tenni,  "  die  forpng  "  or  "  drop  forging." 

Little  proof  [>  needed  to  ihow  that  the  varioui  operalioai 
done  at  the  anvil  might  be  performed  in  a  more  eipcditiaus 
way  by  the  aid  of  pawer.opcrated  appliancei;  for  the  elementary 
proceuei  of  reducing,  and  enlarging,  bending,  punching,  &c..ue 
extremely  ilmple,  and  the  moit  elaborate  forged  work  invtrivs 
only  a  repetition  of  thcK.  Tbe'faci  that  the  malerial  used  ii 
(nlirely  plutic  when  raised  lo  a  while  heat  is  most  favourable 
10  the  method  of  locglDtln  matrlceior  diet.  A  white  bat  mass 
ol  melal  can  be  placed  in  a  ualrix,  ud  jiamped  Into  sbipe  in  a 
few  blowi  under  a  bamaer  with  at  much  ease  at  a  medal  can  be 
■tamped  In  Iteel  diet  under  a  coining  press.  But  much  detail 
it  involved  in  the  translation  of  the  people  into  practice.  The 
parallel  between  coining  dies  and  forging  dies  does  not  go  far 
The  bluk  for  the  coin  is  prepared  to  such  exact  dimeniiona  that 
DO  surplus  material  is  left  over  by  the  striking  of  the  coin,  vhich 
fi  struck  while  cold.  But  the  blank  used  in  die  forging  is  generally 
a  shapeless  piece,  taken  without  any  preliminary  preparation, 
■  men  lump,  a  piece  of  bar  or  rod,  which  may  be  square  or  round 
Iriespeclive  of  whether  the  ultimate  forging  la  to  be  square,  or 
nund,  or  Sat  or  a  combination  of  forma.  At  the  verge  of  the 
welding  heal  to  which  it  It  raised,  and  under  tbe  intentily  of 
the  Impact  of  hammer  blowt  rained  rapidly  on  Ibe  tippet  die, 
the  metal  yield)  like  lead,  ud  Bows  and  fills  the  diet. ' 

Herein  liet  a  difference  between  tiriking  a  coin  ud  moulding 
a  for^ng.  A  Urge  amount  of  metal  is  squeezed  out  beyond  the 
concavity  of  the  forging  diet,  and  this  would,  if  allawed  to  flow 
over  between  tbe  Jc^ft,  prevent  the  dies  from  being  closed  on 
the  forging.  There  are  two  methods  adopted  for  removing  this 
"  fin,"  or  *  flash  "  aalt  is  termed,  one  being  that  of  suppreauon. 
applicable  to  circular  work,  the  other  that  of  stripping,  applied 
to  almost  all  other  case*. 

The  luppmHn  of  fln  meani  that  tbe  drcular  bar  ti  rotated  in  the 
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It  that  the  fin  i 
It  theia 


c.alterr 


or  the  iiKolt  of  the  bar. 


fonoed.  It  is  removed  by  Eaying  the  fof^n 
orttriSpId*] 


ofteoer.  before  the  forging 
can  be  completed. 
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of  eye.  the  top  dies  bdnc  of 
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£(.  If,  b  which  a  bar  of 
metal » ivduced  Co  a  globular 
and  cyUodrkal  form,  being 
conitaatly  rotated  mean- 
whitb  Ik  shank  portion  is 
thcfl  dnwB  down  in  the 
oaralld  ROM  to  ihe  kft. 
The  •ban  o(  the  eyt  li  com-  ~ 
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bottom  dies,  llie  bole  in  the  larger  boss  is  famed  by  punchiog, 
ihe  punches  seiriy  nKeting  in  the  centre,  and  Ibe  centre  [or  tbe  hole 
ro  be  drilled  subiequEnlly  in  the  tmallcr  boa  ii  located  by  a  conical 


Fn.ik. 

lis.  dittiibutrd  over  the  number  of  Ucntkal  toi^ngs  rcqdied. 
Prom  this  point  at  view  it  ii  clor  Ibat  given  isy  s  liiouHod  foffingr 
inlend  all  alike,  the  cut  ol  Even  elpeniiie  diei  disKibutedovi 
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Besides,  (or  many  purposes  such  for^nga  do  not  require  to(rfing  at 
all.  or  only  supernciaf  grinding,  while  anvil>made  ones  would,  in 
consequence  of  their  slight  inaccuracies. 

Yet  again,  die  foreing  u  a  very  elastic  system,  and  herein  lies 
much  oi  Its  value.  Though  it  reaches  its  highest  development  when 
tbousandA  of  similar  pieces  are  wanted,  it  is  also  adaptable  to  a 

hundred,  or  even  to  a  dozen*,  similar  forgings. 
In  such  cases  economy  is  secured  by  using  dies 
of  a  very  cheap  character:  or,  by  emi^oying 
such  dies  as  supplementary  to  anvil  work  for 
effecting  neat  finish  to  more  precise  dimen- 
sions than  can  be  ensured  at  the  anvil.  In 
the  first  case  use  b  made  of  dies  of  cast  iron 
moulded  from  patterns  (fi^.  19)  instead  of 
having  their  matrices  laboriously  cut  in  steel 
with  drills,  chisels  and  milling  tools.  -  In  the 
second,  preliminary  drawing  do#n  is  done 
under  the  steam  hammer,  and  bending  and 
welding  at  the  anvil,  or  under  the  steam 


Fic.  19. 


hammer.until  the  forgingsare  brought  approxi- 
mately to  their  final  snai 


ihape  and  dimensions 
Then  they  are  reheated  and  inserted  in  the  dies,  when  a  few  blows 
under  the  steam  or  drop  hammer  suffice  to  impart  a  neat  and  accurate 
finish. 

The  limitations  of  die  forging  are  chiefly  those  due  to  large  dimen- 
sions. The  system  is  most  successful  for  the  smallest  forpngs  and 
dies  which  can  be  handled  by  one  man  without  the  assistance  of 
cranes:  and  massive  forgings  are  not  required  in  such  large  numbers 
as  are  those  of  small  dimensions.  But  there  are  many  large  articles 
manufactured  which  do  not  strictly  come  under  the  term  forgings, 
in  which  the  aid  of  dies  actuated  by  powerful  hydraulic  presses  is 
utilized.  These  include  work  that  is  bent,  drawn  and  shaped 
from  steel  plate,  of  which  the  fittings  of  railway  wagons  constitute 
by  far  the  largest  proportion.  The  dies  used  for  some  of  these  are 
massive,  and  a  single  squeeze  from  the  ram  of  the  hvdraulic  press 
employed  bends  the  steel  plate  between  the  dies  to  shape  at  once. 
Fairly  massive  forgings  are  also  produced  in  these  presses. 

Die  forging  in  its  highest  developments  invades  the  craft  of  the 
skilled  smith.  In  shops  where  it  is  adopted  entirely,  the  only 
craftsmen  required  are  the  few  who  have  general  charge  of  the 
shops.  The  men  who  attend  to. the  machines  are  not  smiths, 
but  HnskUled  helpers.  -  (J.  G.  H.) 

FORK  (Lat.  Jurcf^t  an  impIemcDt  formed  of  two  or  more 
prongs  at  the  end  of  a  shaft  or  handle,  the  most  familiar  type 
of  which  it  the  table-fork  for  use  in  eating. .  In  agriculture  and 
horticulture  the  fork  is  used  for  pitching  hay,  and  other  green 
crops,  manure,  &c.;  commonly  this  has  two  prongs,  "  tines  "; 
for  digging,  breaking  up  surface  soil,  preparing  for  hand  weeding 
and  for  pUnting  the  three-pronged  fork  is  used.  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  many  objects  which  are  characterised  by  branching 
ends,  as  the  tuning-forkj  with  two  branching  metal  prongs, 
which  on  being  struck  vibrates  and  gives  amu^calnote,usedto 
give  a  standard  of  pitch;. to  the  branching  into  two  streams 
of  a  river,  or  the  junction  where  a  tributary  runs  into  the  main 
river;  and  in  the  human  l^yj,  .to  that  part  where  the  legs 
branch  off  from  the  trunk. 

'  The /urea,  two  pieces  of  wood  fastened' together  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  A,  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  an  instnmient  of 
punishment.  It  was  placed  over  the  shoulders  of  the  criminal, 
and  his  hands  were  fastened  to  it,  condemned  slaves  were  com- 
pelled to  carry  it  about  with  them,  and  those  sentenced  to  be 
flogged  would  be  tied  to  it;  crudiixions  were  sometimes  carried 
out  on  a  similar  shaped  instrument.  From  the  great  defeat  of 
the  Romans  by  the  Samnites  at  the  battle  of  the  Caudine  Forks 
{Purculae  Caudinae),  a  narrow  gorge,  where  the  vanquished 
were  compelled  to  pass  under  the  yoiit  (jugum),  as  a  sign  of 
submission,  the  expression  "  to  pass  through  or  under  the  forks  " 
has  been  loosely  used  of  such  a  disgraceful  surrender.  The 
"  forks  "  in  any  allusion  to  this  defeat  should  refer  to  the  topo- 
graphical name  and  not  to  the  jugum^  which  consisted  of  two 
upright  spears  "viih  a  third  placed  transversely  as  a  cioss-bar. 

FORKBU  JOHANN  NIKOLAUS  (1749-1818),  <krman 
musidan,  was  bom  on  the  sand  of  February  1749  at  Meeder 
in  Coburg.  He  was  the  son  of  a  cobbler,  and  as  a  practical 
musician,  espedally  as  a  pianoforte  player,  achieved  some 
eminence;  but  his  claims  to  a  more  abiding  name  rest  chiefly 
upon  his  literary  skill  and  deep  research  as  an  historian  of  musical 
science  and  literature.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  J.  S. 
Bach,  whose  music  he  did  much. to  popularize.  His  library, 
which  was  accumulated  with  care  and  dijcrifflinatioD  at  a  time 


when  rare  books  were  cheap,  forms  a  valuable  portioii  of  the 
royal  library  in  Berlin  and  also  of  the  library  of  the  KSni^licber 
Institut  fttr  Kirchenmusik.  He  was  organist  to  the  university 
church  of  Gdttingen,  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy, 
and  in  1778  became  musical  director  of  the  university.  He  died 
at  GOttingen  on  the  20th  of  March  x8i8.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  his  prindpal  works:  Vber  die  Tkeorie  der  Musik  (GOttingen, 
1777);  Musikalisch  kriliscke  Biblictkek  (Gotha,  1778) ;  AUgemeint 
CesckichU  der  Musik  (Leipzig,  1788).  The  last  is  his  most  im- 
portant work.  He  also  wrote  a  Dictionary  of  Musical  Liter tUurCt 
which  is.  full  of  valuable  material.  To  his  musical  compositions, 
which  are  numerous,  little  interest  is  to-day  to  be  attached. 
But  it  is  worth  noting  that  he  wrote  variations  on  the  English 
national  anthem  "  God  save  the  king  "  for  the  clavichord,  and 
that  Abt  Vogler  wrote  a  sharp  criticism  on  them,  which  a|q[>eared 
at  Frankfort  in  1793  together  with  a  set  of  vaxiatioos  as  he 
conceived  they  ought  to  be  written. 

FORLI  (anc.  Porum  Livii),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Emilia, 
Italy,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  ForD,  40  m.  S.E.  of  Bologna 
by  rail,  108  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  15^461  (town); 
43>32i  (commune).  ForB  is  situated  on  the  raSway  between 
Bologna  and  RiminL  It  is  connected  by  steam  tramways  with 
Ravenna  and  MeldoU,  and  by  a  road  through  the  Apennines 
with  Pontassieve.  The  church  of  S.  Mercuriale  stands  in  the 
principal  square,  and  contains,  besides  paintings,  tome  good 
carved  and  inlaid  choir  stalls  by  Alessandro  dd  Bigni.  The 
facade  has  been  co'tasiderably  altered,  but  the  campanile,  erected 
in  1x78-1x80,  still  exists;  it  is  252  ft.  in  height,  square  and  built 
of  brickwork,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Lombard  mmpanili, 
The  pictures  in  this  church  are  the  work  of  Marco  Palmezzano 
(x4  56-1537)  and  others;  S.  Biagio  and  the  munidpal  picture 
gallery  also  contain  works  by  him.  The  latter  has  other  interest- 
ing pictures,  induding  a  fresco  representing  an  apprentice  with 
pestle  and  mortar  (Pestapepe),  the  only  authentic  work  in  Fozfi 
of  Melozzo  da  Fori!  (X438-1494),  an  eminent  master  whose  style 
was  formed  imdef  the  ixifluence  of  Piero  della  Francesca,  and 
who  was  the  master  of  Palmezzano;  the  frescoes  in  the  Sforza 
chapel  in  SS.  Biagio  e  Girolamo  are  from  the  former's  designs, 
though  executed  by  the  latter.  The  church  also  contains  the 
fine  tomb  (X466)  of  Barbara  Manfredi.  The  cathedral  (Santa 
Croce)  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  since  1844.  The  Palazzo 
del  Podesti,  now  a  private  house,  is  a  brick  building  of  the  15th 
century.  The  dtadd  (Rocca  Ravaldiiu),  constructed  about 
X360-X370,  and  later  rebuilt,  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Flavio 
Biondo,  the  first  Renaissance  writer  on  the  topography  of  indent 
-Rome  (1388-1463),  was  a  native  of  Forfi. 

Of  the  andent  Forum  Livii,  which  lay  on  the  Via  Aemilia, 
hardly  anything  is  known.  In-  the  X2th  century  we  find  YoA 
in  league  with  Ravenna,  and  in  the  X3th  the  imperial  count  of 
the  province  of  Romagna  resided  there.  In  1^75  ForB  defeated 
Bologna  with  great  loss.  Martin  IV.  sent  an  army  to  besiege 
it  in  X  282,  which  was  driven  out  after  severe  fighting  in  the  streets; 
but  the  town  soon  afterwards  surrendered.  In  the  X4th  and 
X5th  centuries  it  was  under  the  government  of  the  Oidelafi; 
and  in  X500  was  taken  by  Caesar  Borgia,  despite  a  determined 
resistance  by  Caterina  Sforza,  widow  of  Girolamo  Riario.  ForB 
fiiudly  became  a  part  of  the  papal  state  in  1504.        (T.  As.) 

FORUMPOPOU  (anc.  Porum  PopiUit),  a  village  of  Emilia, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  ForB,  from  which  it  is  s  m.  S.E.  by  rail, 
X05  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (x9ox)  2299  (town);  5795  (com- 
mune). The  ancient  Forum  Popillii,  a  station  on  the  Via  AemOia, 
was  destroyed  by  Grimuald  in  673.  Whether  its  site  is  occupied 
by  the  present  town  is  not  certain;  the  fonner  should  perhaps 
be  sought  a  mile  or  so  farther  to  the  S.E.,  where  were  found  most 
of  the  inscriptions  of  which  the  place  of  discovery  is  certain. 
Forlimpopoli  was  again  destroyed  by  Cardinal  Albomoz  in  1360, 
and  rebuilt  by  Sinibaldo  Ordelafli,  who  constructed  the  weB- 
preserved  medieval  castle  (1380),  rectangular  with  four  drcuiar 
towen  at  the  comers.  .    (T.  As.) 

FORLORN  HOPE  (through  Dutch  verlcren  hoop,  from  Cer. 
verlorene  Haufc'^"  lost  troop  ";  Haufe,  "  heap,"  being  equiva- 
lent in  the  X 7th. century  to  "body  of  troops";  the  French 
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^ttiyalent  isenfants  perdus) ,%  military  term  (sometimes  shortened 
to  "  forlorn  ")i  used  in  thtf  x6th  and  17th  centuries  for  a  body 
of  troops  thrown  out  in  front  of  the  line  of  battle  to  engage  the 
hostile  line,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  skirmishers,  though 
they  were  always  solid  closed  bodies.  These  troops  ran  great 
risks,  because  they  were  often  trapped  between  the  two  lines  of 
battle  as  the  latter  dosed  upon  one  another,  and  fired  upon  or 
ridden  down  by  their  friends;  further,  their  m^on  was  to 
facilitate  the  attacks  of  their  own  main  body  by-  striking  the 
first  blow  against  or  meeting  the  first  shock  of  the  fresh  and 
unshaken  enemy.  In  the  following  century  (i8th),  when  lines 
of^  masses  were  no  longer  employed,  a  thin  line  of  skirmishers 
alone  preceded  the  three-deep  line  of  battle,  but. the  term 
"  forlorn  hope  "  continued  to  be  used  for  picked  bodies  of  men 
entrusted  with  dangerous  tasks,  and  in  particular  for  the  storming 
party  at  the  assault  of  a  fortress.  In  this  last  sense  **  forlorn 
hope  "  is  often  used  at  the  present  time.  The  misunderstanding 
of  the  word  "hope"  has.led  to  various  applications  of  "forlorn 
hope,"  such  as  to  an  enterprise  offering  little  chance  of  success, 
or,  further  still  from  the  original  meaning,  tojhe  faint  or  desperate 
hope  of  such  success. 

FORM  (Lit.  forma),  in  general,  the  external  shape,  appearance,' 
configuration  of  an  object,  in  contradistinction  to  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  composed;  thus  a  speech  may  contain  excellent 
arguments, — the  maiter  may  be  good,  while  the  style,  grammar, 
arrangement, — the  form — is  bad.  The  term,  with  its  adjective 
"  formal "  and  the  derived  nouns  "  formality  "  and  "  formalism," 
is  hence  contemptuously  used  for  that  which  is  superficial, 
uneuential,  hypocritical:  chap,  xxiii.  of  Matthew's  gospel  is 
B  classical  instance  of  the  distinction  between  the  formalism 
of  the  Pharisaic  code  and  genuine  religion.  With  this  may  be 
compared  the  popular  phrases  "  good  form  '*  and  "  bad  form  " 
applied  to  behaviour  in  society:  so  "  format "  (from  the  French) 
is  technically  used  of  the  shape  and  size,  e.g.  of  a  book  (octavo, 
quarto,  &c.)  or  of  a  cigarette.  The  word  "  form  "  is  also  applied 
to  certain  definite  objects:  in  printing  a  body  of  type  secured 
in  a  chase  for  printing  at  one  impression  ("  form  "  or  "  forme  "); 
a  bench  without  a  back,  such  as  is  used  in  schools  (perhaps  to 
be  compared  with  0.  Fr.  s*<useoir  en  forme,  to  sit  in  a  row);  a 
mould  or  shape  on  or  in  which  an  object  is  manufactured;  the 
lair  or  nest  of  a  hart.  From  its  use  in  the  sense  of  regulated  order 
comes  the  application  of  the  term  to  a  class  in  a  school  ("  sixth 
form,"  "  fifth  form/'  &c.);  this  sense  has  been  explained  without 
sufficient  ground  as  due  to  the  idea  of  all  children  in  the  same 
dass  sitting  on  a  single  form  (bench). 

The  word  has  been  used  technically  in  philbsophy  with  various 
shades  of  meaning.  Thus  it  is  used  to  translate  the  Platonic 
I5ia,  ttSos,  the  permanent  reality  which  makes  a  thing  what 
it  is,  in  contrast  with  the  particiilars  which  are  finite  and  subject 
to  diange.  Whether  Plato  tmderstood  these  forms  as  actually 
existent  apart  from  all  the  particular  examples,  or  as  being  of  the 
nature  of  immutable  physical  laws,  is  matter  of  discussion.  For 
practical  purposes  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  distinguish  between 
matter  (CXiy)  and  form  (<7Sot).  To  Aristotle  matter  is  the 
undifferentiated  primal  dement:  it  is  rather  that  from  which 
things  develop  (i&roxilMcyor,  6{»aiut)  than  a  thing  in  itself 
{kvtpyda).  The  development  of  particidar  things  from  this 
germinal  matter  consists  in  differentiation,  the  acquiring  of 
particular  forms  of  which  the  knowable  universe  consists  (cf. 
Causahon  for  the  Aristotelian  "  formal  cause  ").  The  perieaion 
of  the  form  of  a  thing  is  its  entelechy  (inTf X4xcta)  in  virtue  of 
which  it  attains  its  fullest  realization  of  function  (De  anima, 
ii.  a,  4  M^  .CXij  6l»aius  r6  34  <75ot  kyrtXkxtta).  Thus  the 
entelechy  of  the  body  is  the  soul.  'The  origin  of  the  differentia- 
tion process  is  to  be  sought  in  a  "  prime  mover  "  {vpQrov  Kunw), 
ue.  pure  form  entirely  separate  {xtapurrinf)  from  all  matter, 
eternal,  unchangeable,  operating  not  by  its  own  activity  but  by 
the  impulse  which  its  own  absolute  existence  exdtes  in  matter 
(<tff  %pi»iiawi^,  oO  upobfumv).  The  Aristotelian  conception  of 
form  was  nominally,  though  perhaps  in  most  cases  unintelligently, 
adopted  by  the  Sdbolastics^  to  whom,  however,  its  origin  in  the 
observation  of  the  physical  universe  was  an  entirely  foreign 


idea.  The  most  remarkable  adaptation  is  probably  that  of 
Aquinas,  who  distinguished  the  spiritual  world  with  its  "  sub- 
sistent  forms"  (Jormae  separatae)  from  the  material  with  its 
"  inherent  forms  "  which  exist  only  in  combination  with  matter. 
Bacon,  returning  to  the  physical  standpoint,  maintained  that  all 
true  research  must  be  devoted  to  the  d^overy  of  the  real  nature 
or  essence  of  things.  His  induction  searches  for  the  true  "  form  " 
of  light,  heat  and  so  forth,  analysing  the  external "  form  "  given 
in  perception  into  simpler  "  forms  "  and  their  "  differences." 
Thus  he  would  collect  all  possible  instances  of  hot  things,  and 
discover  that  which  is  present  in  all,  exduding  all  those  qualities 
which  bdong  acddentally  to  one  or  more  of  the  examples 
investigated:  the  "form "  of  heat  is  the  residuum  common  to 
alL  Kant  transferred  the  term  from  the  objective  to  the  sub- 
jective sphere.  All  perception  is  necessarily  <x>nditioned  by 
pure  "  forms  of  sensibility,"  t.e.  space  and  time:  whatever  is 
perceived  is  perceived  as  having  special  and  temporal  relations 
(see  Space  and  Time;  Kant).  These  forms  are  not  obtained 
by  abstraction  from  sensible  data,  nor  are  they  strictly  speaking 
innate:  they  are  obtained  "  by  the  very  action  of  the  mind  from 
the  co-ordination  of  its  sensation." 

FORMAUN,  or  Formaldehyde,  CHsO  or  H-CHO,  the  first 
member  of  the  series  of  saturated  aliphatic  aldehydes.  It  is 
most  readily  prepared  by  passing  the  vapour  of  methyl  alcohol, 
mixed  with  air,  over  heated  copper  or  platinum.  In  order  to 
collect  the  formaldehyde,  the  vapour  is  condensed  and  absorbed, 
either  in  water  or  alcohol.  It  may  also  be  obtained,  although 
only  in  small  quantities,  by  the  distillation  of  calcium  formate. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  formaldehyde  is  a  gas  possessing 
a  pungent  smeU;  it  is  a  strong  antiseptic  and  disinfectant, 
a  40%  solution  of  the  aldehyde  in  water  or  methyl  alcohol, 
sold  as  formaltHt  bdng  employed  as  a  deodorant,  fungidde 
and  preservative.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  alde- 
hyde in  a  pure  condition,  since  it  readily  polymerizes.  It  is 
a  strong  redudng  agent;  it  combines  with  ammonia  to  form 
hexamethyUne  feiramine,  (CHs)«N4,  and  easily  "  condenses " 
in-  the  presence  of  many  bases  to  produce  compounds  which 
apparently  bdofig  to  the  sugars  (q.v.).  It  renders  glue  or  gelatin 
insoluble  in  water,  and  is  used  in  the  coal-tar  colour  industry 
in  the  manufacture  of  para-rosanillne,  pyronines  and  rosamines. 
Several  polymers  have  been  described.  Para-formaldehyde,  or 
trioxymethylene,  obtained  by  concentrating  solutions  of  form- 
aldehyde in  vacfto,  is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  sublimes  at 
about  xoo"  C.  and  melts  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature, 
changing  back  into  the  original  form.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  alcohol  and  ether.  A  dlformaldehyde  is  supposed  to 
separate  as  white  flakes  when  the  vapour  is  passed  into  chloro- 
form (Kfirber,  Pkarm,  Zeit,,  1904,  xlix.  p.  609);  F.  Auerbach 
and  H.  Barschall  {Chem.  Zentr.,  1907,  ii.  p.  1734)  obtained  three 
polymers  by  acting  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add  on  solutions 
of  formaldehyde,  and  a  fourth  by  heating  one  of  the  forms  so 
obtained.  The  strength  of  solutions  of  formaldehyde  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  addition  of  excess  of  standard  ammonia  to  the 
aldehyde  solution  (hexamethylene  tetramine  being  formed), 
the  excess  of  ammonia  being  then  estimated  by  titration  with 
standard  add.  On  the  formation  of  formaldehyde  by  the 
oxidation  of  methane  at  high  temperatures,  see  W.  A.  Bone 
{Joum,  Ckem,  Soe.,  1902, 8x,  p.  535;  1903,  83,  p.  1074).  Form- 
aldehyde also  appears  to  be  a  reduction  product  of  carbon 
dioxide  (see  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chemical  Society). 

FORMAN,  ANDREW  (c.  1465-1 521),  Scottish  ecdesiastic,  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  St  Andrews  and  entered  the  service 
of  King  James  IV.  about  X489.  He  soon  earned  the  favour  of 
this  king,  who  treated  him  with  great  generosity  and  who  on 
several  occasions  sent  him  on  important  embassies  to  the  English, 
the  French  and  the  papal  courts.  In  X50X  he  became  bishop  of 
Moray  and  in  July  x  5x3  Louis  XII.  of  France  secured  his  appoint- 
ment as  archbishop  of  Bourges,  while  pope  Julius  II.  promised 
to  make  him  a  cardinal.  In  x  514  during  a  long  absence  from  his 
own  I&nd  Forman  was  nominated  by  Pope  Leo  X.  to  the  vacant 
archbishopric  of  St  Andrews  and  was  made  papal  legate  in 
Scotland,  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  secured  possession  o£ 
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the  see  owing  to  the  attempU  of  Henry  Vm.  to  subject  Scotland 
to  England  and  to  the  efforts  of  his  rivals,  Gavin  Douglas,  the 
poet,  and  John  Hepburn,  prior  of  St  Andrews,  and  their  sup- 
porters. Eventually,  however,  he  resigned  some  of  his  many 
benefices,  the  holding  of  which  bad  made  him  unpopular,  and 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  regent,  John  Stewart,  duke  of 
Albany,  obtained  the  coveted  archbishopric  and  the  primac|r 
of  Scotland.  Afterwards  he  was  one  of  the  vice-regents  of  the 
kingdom  and  he  died  on  the  z  i  th  of  March  z  sax.  As  archbishop 
he  issued  a  series  of  constitutions  which  are  printed  in  J.  Robert- 
son's Concilia  Scoiiae  (x866).  Mr  Andrew  Lang  {History  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.)  describes  Fonnan  as  "  the  Wolsey  of  Scotland, 

and  a  fomenter  of  the  war  which  ended  at  Flodden."  . 

See  the  biography  of  the  archbishop  which  forms  voL  ii.  of  TTto 
Archbishops  of  St  Andrews,  by  J.  Herkleas  and  R.  K.  Hannay  (1909)* 

FORMAN,  SIMON  (x 552-1611),  English  physidiin  and  astro- 
loger, was  bom  in  1552  at  Quidham,  a  small  vUlage  near  Wilton, 
Wiltshire.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  hk  became  apprentice  to  a 
druggist  at  Salisbury,  but  at  the  end  otfour  years  he  exchanged 
this  profession  for  that  of  a  schoolmaster.  Shortly  afterwuds 
he  entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  studied  chiefly 
medicine  and  astrology.  After  continuing  the  same  studies  in 
Holland  he  commenced  practice  as  a  physician  in  Philpot  Lane, 
London,  bat  as  he  possessed  no  diploma,  he  on  this  account 
underwent  more  than  one  term  of  imprisonment.  Ultimately, 
however,  he  obtained  a  diploma  from  Cambridge  university, 
and  established  himself  as  a  physidan.and  astrologer  at  Lambeth, 
where  he  was  consulted,  especially  as  a  physician,  by  many 
persons  of  rank,  among  others  by  the  notorious  countess  of 
Essex.    He  expired  suddenly  while  crossing  the  Thames  in  a 

boat  on  the  12th  of  September  x6xx. 

A  list  of  Forman's  works  on  aatrolo^  is  eiven  in  Blinli  edition 
of  the  Athtnat  OxonitHses;  many  of  his  MS.  works  are  contained 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  British  Museum  and  the  Plymouth 
Library.  A  Brief  Description  of  the  Forman  MSS.  in  the  Public 
Library,  Plymouik,  was  published  in  1853. 

FORMERET,  a  French  architectural  term  for  the  wall-rib 
carrying  the  web  or  filling-in  of  a  vault  (jj-v.). 

FORMEY,  JOHANN  HEINRICH  SAMUEL  (X7XZ-X797). 
Franco-German  author,  Was  bom  of  French  parentage  at  Berlin 
on  the  3  ist  of  May  x  7  x  x .  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  became  pastor  of  the  French  church  at 
Brandenburg^  'Having  in  X756  accepted  the  invitation  of  a 
congregation  in  Berlin,  he  was  in  the  following  year  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  the  French  college  of  that  dtyandin  X739 
professor  of  philosophy.  On  the  organization  of  the  academy 
of  Berlin  in  1744  he  was  named  a  member,  and  in  X748  became 
its  perpetual  secretary.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  7th  of  March 
X797.  His  principal  works  are  La  Belle  Wolfienne  (t74X-x750, 
6  vols.),  a  kind  of  novel  written  with  the  view  of  eiiforcing  the 
precepts  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy;  Bibliothiqne  critique,  ou 
mimoires  pour  servir  d  rhistoire  littiraire  ancienne  et  -modeme 
(1746);  Le  Philosopke  chritien  (1750);  L'£mile  ckritien  (1764), 
intended  as  an  answer  to  tjie  £mile  of  Rousseau;  and  Souvenirs 
d'un  citoytn  (Berlin,  1789).  He  also  published  an  immense 
number  of  contemporary  memoirs  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Berlin  Academy. 

^  FORMIA  (anc  Pormiae,  called  Mda  di  Gaeta  until  recent 
times),  a  town  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the  pzoviiKe  of  Castrta, 
from  which  it  is  48  m.  W.N.W.  by  rail.  Pop.  (190X)  5514 
(town) ;  8452  (commune).  It  is  situated  at  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  the  Bay  of  Gaeta,  and  commands  beautiful  views.  It  lay  on 
the  ancient  Via  Appia,  and  was  much  frequented  as  a  resort  by 
wealthy  Romans.  There  was  considerable  imperial  property 
here  and  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Sperlonga,  and  there  are 
numerous  remains  of  ancient  villas  along  the  coast  and  on  the 
slopes  above  it.  The  so-called  villa  of  Cicero  contains  two  well- 
preserved  nymphaea  with  Doric  architecture.  Its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  villa  Caposele,  once  a  summer  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Naples.  There  are  many  other  modem  villas,  and  the 
sheltered  hUlaides  (for  the  mountains  rise  abraptly  behind  the 
town)  are  covered  with  lemon,  orange  and  pomegranate  gardens. 
The  now  deserted  promontory  of  the  Monte  Scauri  to  the  E.  is 


also  covered  with  remains  of  andent  villas;  the  hiU  is  crowned 

by  a  large  tomb,  known  as  Torre  Giano.    To  the  E.  at  Scauri  ta 

a  large  villa  with  substructions  in  "  Cyclopean  "  work.    The 

ancient  Forauae  was,  according  to  the  legend,  the  home  of  the 

Laestrygones,  and  later  a  Spartan  colony  ('Op/cioiStA  rd  cCbp/iov, 

Strabo  v.  3.  6,  p.  233).    It  was  a  Volsdan  town,  and,  like  Fundi, 

received  the  chitas  sinetuffragio  from  Rome  in  338  (or  332  B.C.) 

because  the  passage  throu^  its  territory  had  always  been  secure. 

This  was  strategically  important  for  the  Rmnans,  as  the  military 

road  definitely  constracted  by  Appius  Claudius  in  3x3  B.C.,  still 

easily  traceable  by  its  remains,  and  in  part  followed  by  the 

high-road,  traversed  a  narrow  pass,  which  could  easily  be  blocked, 

between  Fundi  and  Formiae.    In  x 88  B.C.,  with  Fundi,  it  received 

the  -full  citizenship,  and,  like  it,  was  to  a  certain  extent  under 

the  control  of  a  praefectus  sent  from  Rome,  thou^  it  retained 

its  three  aediles.    Mamuira  was  a  native  of  Fonnia.    Gccro 

possessed  a  favourite  villa  here,  and  was  murdered  in  its  vicinity 

in  43  B.C.,  but  neither  the  villa  nor  the  tomb  can  be  identified 

with  any  certainty.    It  was  devastated  .by  Sextus  Pompeius, 

and  became  a  colony,  with  duoviri  as  chief  magtstrates^  under 

Hadrian.    Portus  Caietae  (the.  modem  Gaeta)  was  dependent 

upon  it.      . 

See  T.  Ashby, ''  Deaains  inidits  de  Carlo  Labnixa,"  in  If&nifer 
de  I'icole  franfoue  de-Rome  (1903),  4x0  seq.  (T.  As.) 

FORMIC  ACID,  HtCOa  or  H-COOH,  the  first  member  oC  the 
series  of  aliphatic  monobasic  adds  of  the  general  fonnula 
C»HtaOi.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  members  of  tbe 
series  hy  certain-  characteristic  properties;  for  **«*f*r'^,  it 
shows  an  aldehydic  character  in  reducing  silver  salts  to  metallic 
silver,  and  it  does  not  f <vm  an  add  chloride  or  an  add  aiahydride. 
Its  nitrile  (prussic  add)  has  an  add  character,  a  property  not 
possessed  by  the  nitriles  of  the  other  membos  of  the  series; 
and,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  dements  of  water  from  the  add, 
carbon  monoxide  is  produced,  a  reaction  which  finds  no  paralld 
in  the  higher  members  of  the  series.  Finally,  fonnic  add  is,  as 
shown  by  the  determination  of  its  affinity  constant,  a  much 
stronger  add  than  the  other  adds  of  the  series.  It  ocons 
naturally  in  red  ants  (Lal,/ormica),  in  stinging  nettles,  in  some 
mineral  waters,  in  animal  secretions  and  in  musde.  It  may  be 
prepared  artificially  by  the  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol  and  of 
formaldehyde;  by  the  rapid  heating  of  oxalic  add  (J.  Gay- 
Lussac,  Ann.  ckim.  pkys.,  X83X  [a]  46,  p.  ai8),  but  best  by  heating 
oxalic  add  with  glycerin,  at  a  temperature  of  xoo-xxo"  C  (M. 
Berthdot,  Ann.,  X856,  98,  p.  X39).  In  this  reaction  a  glycerol 
ester  is  formed  as  an  intermediate  product,  aiMi  undergoes 
decomposition  by  .the  water,  which  is  also  produced  at  the  same 
time. 

C*H.(0H),+H,C,04  -  C,H.(OH),.OCHO+COi+HdO 
C,H»(OH),OCHO-|-H*0-C»H,(OH),-i-H«CO». 

Many  other  synthetical  processes  For  the  pfx>duction  of  the  add 
or  its  salts  are  known.  Hydrolysis  of  hydrocyanic  add  by  means 
of  hydrochlorie  add  yidds  formic  add.  Chloroform  boiled  with 
alcoholic  potash  forau  potassium  formate  "(J.  Dumas,  Bondius 
Jahresberichte,  vol.  15,  p.  371),  a  somewhat  similar  deoompositioo 
being  shown  by  chlonf  and  aqueous  potash  (I.  v.  Liebig,  Antu, 
183^,  X,  p.  198).  Formates  are  also  produced  by  the  actioa  ct 
;noist  carbon  monoxide  on  soda  lime  at  190-330*  C.  (V.  Mcrs  and 
J.  Tibtgira.  Ber.,  1880,  13,  p.  3^;  A..Geuther,  Ann.,  1880,  303, 
p.  317).  or  by  the  action  01  moist  carbon  -dioxide  on  potaaalttm 
(H.  Kolbe  and  R.  Schmitt,  Ann.,  1861,  xio,  p.  251).  H.  Moiisan 
(Comptes  rend.,  1903,  134,  p.  361)  prepared  potasnum  formate  by 
passing  a  current  of  carbon  monoxide  or  carbon  dioxide  over  heated 
potassium  hydride, 

KH+CO,-KHC(Vand  KH-f>2CQ-KHC0i-hC 
A  concentrated  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  diluted  add  eitber 
by  neutralization  with  soda,  the  sodium  salt  thus  obtained  beiag 
then  dried  and  heated  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  anhydrous 
oxalic  add  (Lorin.  Bull.  soc.  chim.,  37,  p.  104),  or  the  lead  or  copper 
salt  may  be  decomposed  by  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  130*  C. 
L.  Maquenne  {Bull.  soc.  ckim.,  1888,  ka,  p.  663)  distils  the  crnnmeroal 
acid,  in  vacuo,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add  below  75*  C 

Formic  add  is  a  colourless,  sharp-smelling  liquid,  which  crystal- 
lizes at  o*  C.r  roelts-at  8-6*  C.  and  boils  at  ioo-8*  C  Its  specific 
gravity  is  i '33  (so'M").  It  is  misdble  in  all  proportions  with  water, 
alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated  with  rinc  dust,  tbe  add  decomposes 
into  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen.  Tlie  sodium  and  potassium 
salts,  when  heated  to  400*  C,  give  oxalates  and  carbonates  of  the 
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alkali  metab,  but  the  magnesium,  calcium  and  barium  salts  yield 
carbonates  only.  The  free  acid,  when  heated  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  is  decomposed  into  water  and  pure  carbon  monoxide; 
when  heated  with  nitric  add,  it  is  oxidixed  first  to  oxalic  acid  and 
finally  to  carbon  dioxide.  The  salts  of  the  acid  are  known  as  for- 
nuOes,  and  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  those  of  silver  and  lead  being 
the  least  soluble.  Tney  crystallize  well  and  are  readily  decomposed. 
Concentrated  sulphunc  acid  converts  them  into  sulphates,  with 
simultaneous  liberation  of  carbon  monoxide.  The  calcium  salt, 
when  heated  with  the  calcium  salts  of  higher  homoloeues,  gives 
aldehydes.  The  silver  and  mercury  saks,  when  heated,  yield  the 
metaC  with  liberation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  formation  of  free 
formic  add;  and  the  ammonium  salt,  when  distilled,  gives  some 
formamide,  HCONHi.  The  esters  of  the  acid  may  be  obtained 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  the  sodium  or  potassium  salts  and  the 
corresponding  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids. 

Formamidt,  HCONHt.  is  obtained  by  heating  ethyl  formate  with 
ammonia;  by  heating  ammonium  formate  with  urea  to  140*  C<i 

2HCO.ONH4+CO(NH,),-2HCONH,+(NH4)jCO,; 

by  heating  ammonium  formate  in  a  sealed  tube  for  some  hours  at 
330*  C,  or  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  a  solution  of 
potassium  cyanate  (H.  Basarow,  Ber.t  1871, 4,  p.  409).  It  is  a  liquid 
which  boils  in  vacuo  at  ij^o",  but  at  loa-igs"  C.  under  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure,  with  partial  decomposition  into  carbon 
monoxide  and  ammonia.  It  dissolves  mercuric  oxide,  with  the 
formation  of  mercuric  formamide,  (HCONH}|Hg. 

FORMOSA,  a  northern  territory  of  the  Argentine  republic, 
bounded  N.  by  Bolivia,  N.E.  and  E.  by  Paraguay,  S.  by 
the  Chaco  Territory,  and  W.  by  Salta,  with  the  Pilcomayo 
and  Bermejo  forming  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries. 
Estimated  area,  41,402  sq.  m.  It  is  a  vast  plain,  sloping  gently 
to  the  S.E.,  covered  with  marshes  and  tropical  forests.  Very 
little  is  known  of  it  except  small  areas  along  the  Bermejo  and 
Paraguay  rivers,  where  attempts  have  been  made  to  form 
settlements.  The  unexplored  interior  is  still  occupied  by  tribes 
of  wild  Indians.  The  climate  is  hot,  the  summer  tempera- 
ture rising  to  a  maximum  of  104**  F.  Timber-cutting  is  the 
prindpal  occupation  of  the  settlers,  though  stock-raising  and 
agriculture  engage  some  attention  in  the  settlements  on  the 
Paraguay.  The  capital^  Formosa  (founded  1879),  is  a  small 
settlement  on  the  Paraguay  with  a  population  of  about  1000  in 
1900.  The  settled  population  of  the  territory  was  4829  in  1895, 
which  it  was  estimated  had  increased  to  13,431  in  1905.  The 
nomadic  Indians  are  estimated  at  8000. 

FORMOSA  (called  Taiwan  by  the  Chinese,  and  following 
them  by  the  Japanese,  into  whose  possession  it  came  after  their 
war  with  China  in  1895),  an  island  in  the  western  Pacific  Qcean, 
between  the  Southern  and  the  Eastern  China  Sea,  separated 
from  the  Chinese  mainland  by  the  Formosa  Strait,  which  has 
a  width  of  about  90  m.  in  its  narrowest  part.  The  island  is 
335  m.  long  and  from  60  to  80  m.  broad,  has  a  coast-line  measuring 
731  m.,  an  area  of  13,429  sq.  m. — being  thus  nearly  the  same 
size  as  Kiushiu,  the  most  southern  of  the  four  chief  islands 
forming  the  Japanese  empire  propel^— and  extends  from  30^  56' 
to  35*  is'  N.  and  from  120'*  to  122°  E.  It  forms  part  of  the  long 
line  of  islands  which  are  interposed  as  a  protective  barrier 
between  the  Asiatic  coast  and  the  outer  Pacific,  and  is  the  cause 
of  the  immunity  from  typhoons  enjoyed  by  the  ports  of  China 
from  Amoy  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  Along  the  western  coast  is  a  low 
plain,  not  exceeding  30  m.  in  extreme  width;  on  the  east  coast 
there  is  a  rich  plain  called  Giran,  and  there  are  also  some  fertile 
valleys  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Karenko  and  PInan,  extending 
up  the  longitudinal  valleys  of  the  rivers  Karenko  and  Pinan, 
between  which  and  the  east  coast  the  Taito  range  intervenes; 
but  the  rest  of  the  island  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  virgin 
forest.  In  the  plains  the  soil  is  generally  of  sand  or  alluvial 
clay,  covered  in  the  valleys  with  a  rich  vegetable  mould.  The 
scenery  of  Formosa  is  frequently  of  majestic  beauty,  and  to 
this  it  is  indebted  for  its  European  name,  happily  bestowed  by 
the  early  Spanish  navigators. 

On  the  addition  of  Formosa  to  her  dominions,  Fuji  ceased 
to  be  Japan's  highest  mountain,  and  took  the  third  place  on  the 
list.  Mount  Morrison  (14,270  ft.),  which  the  Japanese  re-named 
Niitaka-yama  (New  High  Mountain),  stands  first,  and  Mount 
Sylvia  (12,480  ft.),  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Setzu-zan 
(Soowy  Mountain),  comes  second.    Mount  Morrison  stands 


nearly  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  It  is  not  volcanic,  but  consUt  s 
of  argillaceous  schist  and  quartzite.  An  ascent  made  by  Dr 
Honda  of  the  imperial  university  of  Japan  showed  that,  up  to 
a  height  of  6000  ft.,  the  mountain  is  clothed  with  primeval 
forests  of  palms,  banyans,  cork  trees,  camphor  trees,  tree  ferns, 
interlacing  creepers  and  dense  thickets  of  rattan  or  stretches 
of  grass  higher  than  a  man's  stature.  The  next  interval  of  1000 
ft.  has  gigantic  cryptomerias  and  chamoecyparis;  then  foUow 
pines;  then,  at  a  height  of  9500  ft,  a  broad  plateau,  and  then 
alternate  8tretche»  of  grass  and  forest  up  to  the  top,  which 
consists  of  several  small  peaks.  There  is  no  snow.  Mount 
Morrison,  being  surrounded  by  high  ranges,  is  not  a  conspicuous 
object.  Mount  Sylvia  lies  in  34"  30'  N.  lat.  There  are  many 
other  mountains  of  considerable  elevation.  In  the  north  is 
Getsur6bi-zan  (410X  ft.);  and  on  either  side  of  Setzu-zan,  with 
which  they  form  a  range  running  due  east  aiid  west  across  the 
island,  are  Jusampunzan  (4698  ft.)  and  Kali-zan  (7027  ft.). 
Twenty<two  miles  due  south  of  Kali-zan  stands  Hakumosha-zen 
(5282  ft.),  and  just  30  m.  due  south  of  Hakumosha-zan  begins 
a  chain  of  three  peaks,  Suisha-zan  (6200  ft.),  Hoo-zan  (4928), 
and  Niitaka-yama.  These  five  mountains,  Hari-zan,  Hakumosha- 
zan,  Suisha-zan,  Hoo-zan  and  Niitaka-yama,  stand  almost 
exact  ly  under  1 2 x^  E.  long. ,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  island.  But 
the  backbone  of  the  island  lies  east  of  them,  extending  S.  from 
Setzu-zan  through  Gokan-zan,  and  Noko-zan  and  other  peaks 
and  bending  S.W.  to  Niitaka-yama.  Yet  farther  south,  and 
still  lying  in  line  doyrti  the  centre  of  the  island,  are  Sankyakunan- 
zan  (3752  ft.),  Shurogi-zan  (5729  ft.),  Poren-zan  (4957  ft.),  and 
Kado-zan  (9055  ft.),  and,  finally,  in  the  south-east  Arugan-zan 
(4985  ft.).  These,  it  will  be  observed,  are  all  Japanese  names, 
and  the  heights  have  been  determined  by  Japanese  observers. 
In  addition  to  these  remarkable  inland  mountains,  Formosa's 
eastern  shores  show  magnificent  cliflf  scenery,  the  bases  of  the 
hills  on  the  seaside  taking  the  form  of  almost  perpendicular 
walls  as  high  as  from  1500  to  3500  ft.  Volcanic  outbreaks  of 
steam  and  sulphur-springs  are  found.  Owing  to  the  predpitous 
character  of  the  east  coast  few  rivers  of  any  size  find  their  way  to 
the  sea  in  that  direction.  The  west  coast,  on  the  contrary,  has 
many  streams,  but  the  only  two  of  any  considerable  length 
are  the  Kotansui,  which  rises  on  Shurogi-zan,  and  has  its  mouth 
at  Toko  after  a  course  of  some  60  m.  and  the  Seirakd,  which 
rises  on  Hakumosha-zan,  and  enters  the  sea  at  a  point  57  m. 
farther  north  after  a  course  of  90  m. 

The  climate  is  damp,  hot  and  malarious.  In  the  north,  the 
driest  and  best  months  are  October,  November  and  December; 
in  the  south,  December,  January,  February  and  March.  The 
sea  immediately  south  of  Formosa  is  the  birthplace  of  innumer- 
able typhoons,  but  the  high  mountains  of  the  island  protect  it 
partially  against  the  extreme  violence  of  the  wind. 

Fiora  and  Fauna. — ^The  vegetation  of  the  island  is  charac* 
terized  by  tropical  luxuriance, — the  moutainous  regions  being 
clad  with  dense  forest,  in  which  various  spedes  of  palms,  the 
camphor-tree  {Laurus  Campkora),  and  the  aloe  are  conspicuous. 
Consul  R.  Swinhoe  obtained  no  fewer  than  65  different  kinds  of 
timber  from  a  large  yard  in  Taiwanfu;  and  his  specimens  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Kew.  The  tree  which  supplies 
the  materials  for  the  pith  paper  of  the  Chinese  is  not  uncommon, 
and  the  cassia  tree  is  found  in  the  mountains.  Travellers  are 
especially  struck  with  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  wild  flowers, 
more  especially  with  the  lilies  and  convolvuluses;  and  European 
greenhouses  have  been  enriched  by  several  Formosan  orchids  and 
other  ornamental  plants.  The  pine-apple  grows  in  abundance. 
In  the  lowlands  of  the  western  portion,  the  Chinese- have  intro- 
duced a  large  number  of  cultivated  plants  and  fruit  trees.  Rice 
b  grown  in  such  quantities  as  to  procure  for  Formosa,  in  former 
days,  the  title  of  the  "  granary  of  China  ";  and  the  sweet  potato, 
taro,  millet,  barley,  wheat  and  maize  are  also  cultivated. 
Camphor,  sugar,  tea,  indigo,  ground  peanuts,  jute,  hemp,  oil 
and  rattans  are  all  artides  of  export. 

The  Formosan  fauna  has  been  but  partially  ascert^ed;  but 
at  least  three  kinds  of  deer,  wild  boars,  bears,  goats,  monkeys 
(probably  Uacacus  spuiosus),  iquinrels,  and  flying  squirrels 
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are  fairly  common,  and  panthers  and  wild  cats  are  not  unfrequent. 
A  poisonous  but  beautiful  green  snake  is  often  mentioned  by 
travellers.  Pheasants,  ducks,  geese  and  snipe  are  abundant, 
and  Dr  C.  Collingwood  in  his  NaiuraliiCs  Rambles  in  the  China 
Seas  mentions  Ardea  prasinosceUs  and  other  species  of  herons, 
several  species  of  fly-catchers,  kingfishers,  shrikes  and  larks, 
the  black  drongo,  the  Cotyle  sinensis  and  the  Prinia  sonilans. 
Dogs  are  kept  by  the  savages  for  hunting.  The  horse  is  hardly 
known,  and  his  place  is  taken  by  the  ox,  which  is  regularly  bridled 
and  saddled  and  ridden  with  all  dignity.  The  rivers  and  neigh- 
bouring seas  seem  to  be  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  especial 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  turtles,  flying-fish,  and  brilliant 
coral-fish  which  swarm  in  the  waters  warmed  by  the  Kurosiwo 
current,  the  gulf-stream  of  the  Pacific  Shell-fish  form  an 
important  article  of  diet  to  both  the  Chinese  and  the  aborigines 
along  the  coast — a  speciesof  Cyrena,  a  species  of  Tapes,  Cytkeraea 
pcUchiana  and  Modida  teres  being  most  abundant. 

Population. — The  population  of  Formosa,  according  to  a 
census  in  1904,  is  estimated  at  3,022,687,  made  up  as  follows: 
aborigines  104,334,  Chinese  2,860,574  and  Japanese  51,770. 
The  inhabitants  of  Formosa  may  be  divided  into  four  classes: 
the  Japanese,  who  are  comparatively  few,,  as  there  has  not  been 
much  tendency  to  immigration;  the  Chinese,  many  of  whom 
immigrated  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Amoy  and.  speak  the 
dialect  of  that  district,  while  others  were  Hakkas  from  the 
vicinity  of  Swatow;  the  subjugated  aborigines,  who  largely 
intermingled  with  the  Chinese;  and  the  uncivilized  aborigines 
of  the  eastern  region  who  refuse  to  recognize  authority  and 
carry  on  raids  as  opportunity  occurs.  The  semi-civilized 
aborigines,  who  adopted  the  Chinese  language,  dress  and  customs, 
were  called  Pe-pa-hwan  (Anglice  Pepo-hoans),  while  their 
wilder  brethren  bear  the  name  of  Chin-hwan  or  "  green  savages," 
otherwise  Shcng-fan  or  "  wild  savages."  They  appear  to  belong 
to  the  Malay  stock,  and  their  language  bears  out  the  supposition. 
They  are  broken  up  into  almost  countless  tribes  and  clans, 
many  of  which  number  only  a  few  hundred  individuals,  and 
their  language  consequently  presents  a  variety  of  dialects,  of 
which  no  classification  has  yet  been  effected:  in  the  district 
of  Posia  alone  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  mission  distin^ 
guished  eight  different  mutually  unintelligible  dialects.  The 
people  themselves,  are  described  as  o£  "  middle  height,  broad- 
chested  and  muscular,  with  remarkably  large  hands  and  feet, 
the  eyes  large,  the  forehead  round,  and  not  narrow  or  receding 
in  many  instances,  the  nose  broad,  the  mouth  large  and  disfigured 
with  betel."  The  custom  of  tattooing  is  universal.  In  the  north 
of  the  island  at  least,  the  dead  are  buried  in  a  sitting  posture 
under  the  bed  on  which  they  have  expired.  Petty  wars  are 
extremely  common,  not  only  along  the  Chinese  frontiers,  but 
between  the  neighbouring  clans;  and  the  heads  of  the  slain  are 
carefully  preserved  as  trophies.  In  some  districts  the  young 
men  and  boys  sleep  in  the  skull-chambers,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  inspired  with  courage.  Many  of  the  tribes  that  had 
least  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  show  a  considerable  amount 
of  skill  in  the  arts  of  dvilizati<m.  The  use  of  Manchester  prints 
and  other  European  goods  is  fairly  general;  and  the  women, 
who  make  a  fine  native  doth  from  hemp,  introduce  coloured 
threads  from  the  foreign  stuffs,  so  as  to  produce  ornamental 
devices.    The  office  of  chieftain  is  sometimes  hdd  by  women. 

The  chief  town  is  Taipe  (called  by  the  Japanese  Taihoku), 
which  is  pn  the  Tamsui-yd  river,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
118,000,  induding  5850  Japanese.  Taipe  may  be  said  to  have 
two  ports;  one,  Tamsui,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tamsui-yei, 
10  m.  distant  on  the  north-west  coast,  the  other  Kelung  (called 
by  the  Japanese  Kiirun),  on  the  north-east  shore,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rail,  a  run  of  some  18  m.  The  foreign  settle- 
ment at  Taipe  lies  outside  the  walls  of  the  dty,  and  is  called 
Twatutia  (Taltotd  by  the  Japanese).  Kelung  (the  andent 
Pekiang)  is  an  excellent  harbour,  and  the  scenery  is  very  beauti- 
ful. There  are  coal-mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tamsui 
(called  Tansui  by  the  Japanese)  is  usually  termed  Hobe  by 
foreigners.  It  is  the  site  of  the  first  foreign  settlement,  has  a 
population  of  about  7000,  but  cannot  be  made  a  good  harbour 


without  considerable  expenditure.  On  the  wett  cocst  there  is 
no  place  of  any  importance  until  reaching  Anping  (33"  N.  lat). 
a  port  where  a  few  foreign  merchants  reside  for  the  sake  of  the 
sugar  trade.  It  is  an  unlovely  place,  surrounded  by  mud  flats, 
and  a  hotbed  of  malaria.  It  has  a  population  of  4000  Chinese 
and  200  Japanese.  At  a  distance  of  some  2}  m.  inland  is  the 
former  capital  of  Formosa,  the  walled  city  of  Tainan,  which  has 
a  population  of  100,000  Chinese,  2300  Japanese,  and  a  few 
British  merchants  and  missionaries.  Connected  with  Anping 
by  rail  (26  m.)  and  laying  south  of  it  is  Takau,  a  treaty  port.  It 
has  a  population  of  6800,  and  is  prettily  situated  on  two  sides 
of  a  large  lagoon.  Six  miles  inland  from  Takau  is  a  prosperous 
Chinese  town  called  Fengshan  (Japanese,  Hozan).  The  anchor- 
ages on  the  east  coast  are  Soo,  Karenko  and  iPinan,  which  do 
not  call  for  special  notice.  Forty-seven  m.  east  of  the  extreme 
south  coast  there  is  a  little  island  called  Botd-tobago  (Japanese, 
Koto-sho),  which  rises  to  a  height  of  1914  ft.  and  is  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  whose  customs  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the 
natives  on  the  main  island. 

Adminislrafion  and  Commercer^Tht  island  is  treated  as  an 
outlying  territory;  it  has  not  been  brought  witiiin  the  full 
purview  of  the  Japanese  constitution.  Its  affairs  are  administered 
by  a  governor-general,  who  is  also  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces,  by  a  bureau  of  civil  government,  and  by  three  prefectural 
governors,  below  whom  are  the  heads  of  twenty  territorial 
divisions  called  cko;  its  finances  are  not  included  in  the  general 
budget  of  the  Japanese  empire;  it  is  garrisoned  by  a  mixed 
brigade  taken  from  the  home  divisions;  and  its  currency  b  on 
a  silver  basis.  One  of  the  first  abuses  with  which  the  Japanese 
had  to  deal  was  the  excessive  use  of  opium  by  the  Chinese 
settlers.  To  interdict  the  importation  of  the  drug  altogether, 
as  is  done  in  Japan,  was  the  step  advocated  by  Japanese  public 
opinion.  But,  influenced  by  medical  views  and  by  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulty  of  enforcing  any  drastic  import  veto  in 
the  face  of  Formosa's  large  commum'cations  by  junk  with  Qiina, 
the  Japanese  finally  adopted  the  middle  course  of  licensing  the 
preparation  and  sale  of  the  drug,  and  limiting  its  use  to  persons 
in  receipt  of  medical  sanction.  Under  the  administration  of  the 
Japanese  the  bland  has  been  largely  devdoped.  Among  other 
industries  gold-mining  is  advancing  rapidly.  In  1902  48,400 
oz.  of  gold  representing  a  value  of  £168,626  were  obtained  from 
the  mines  and  alluvial  washings.  Coal  is  also  found  in  large 
quantities  near  Kelung  and  sulphur  ^>rings  exist  in  .the  noith 
of  the  island. 

An  extensive  scheme  of  rajlway  construction  has  been  planned, 
the  four  main  lines  projected  being  (1)  from  Takau  to  Tainan; 
(2)  from  Tainan  to  Kagi;  (3)  from  Kagi  to  Shoka;  and  (4)  from 
Shoka  to  Kelung;  these  four  forming,  in  effect,  a  main  tnmk 
road  running  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  its  ooune 
being  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that  border  the  western 
coast-plains.  The  Takau-Tainan  section  (26  m.)  was  opened  to 
traffic  on  the  3rd  of  November  1900,  and  by  1905  the  whole  line 
of  259  m.  was  practically  complete.  Harbour  improvements  abo 
are  projected,  but  in  Formosa,  as  in  Japan  proper,  paudty  of 
capital  constitutes  a  fatal  obstade  to  rapid  devdopment. 

There  are  thirteen  ports  of  export  and  import,  but  75  %  of  the 
total  business  is  done  at  TamsuL  Tea  and  camphor  are  the 
staple  exports.  The  greater  part  of  the  former  goes  to  Amoy 
for  re-shipment  to  the  west,  but  it  is  believed  that  if  harbour 
improvements  were  effected  at  Tamsui  so  as  tb  render  it  accessible 
for  ocean-going  steamers,  shipments  would  be  made  thence  direct 
to  New  York.  The  camphor  trade  being  a  government  noaopoly, 
the  quantity  exported  is  under  strict  control 

History. — The  island  of  Formosa  must  have  been  known  from 
a  very  early  date  to  the  Chinese  who  were  established  in  the 
Pescadores.  The  inhabitants  are  mentioned  in  the  official  works 
of  the  Yuan  dynasty  as  Tung-fan  or  eastern  barbarians;  and 
under  the  Ming  dynasty  the  island  begins  to  appear  as  Kilung. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  it  began  to  be  known  to 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  navigators,  and  the  latter  at  least 
made  some  attempts  at  establishing  settlements  fx  missions. 
The  Dutch  were  the  first,  however,  to  take  footing  in  the  island; 
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to  iISm  they  bu3l  ■  fort,  ZtUndla,  on  the  cut  ccut,  wbecc 

miinttiacd  lor  thrily-Mven  yun.  On  the  cxpuliiao  o[  the 
HJDg  d/nuty  in  China,  «  number  oi  their  defpattd  Adhennti 
came  over  to  Fotmoia,  and  under  a  leader  called  in  European 
accounts  Coiinga,  iucc«eded  in  expelling  the  Dulch  and  taking 
pQOsevioa  t>i  a  good  part  nf  (he  island.  In  1681  the  Chinese 
o[  Focmoia  ncogniud  the  emperoi  K'ang-hi,  and  the  ialand 
IhtD  began  to  lotm  part  n[  the  Chinew  empiie.  From  the  dose 
of  ibe  17th  cenluty  a  long  «ra  of  conflicl  eiuucd  between  the 
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dispottesMd  them.  Their  di«pa>il ion  wai  to  leave  ihe  ChineK  in 
UDroolctt«d  poaxsskin  of  Ihc  plain.  But  some  of  Ihe  most 
valuable  products  ol  the  island,  as  camphor  and  rallan,  are  lo  be 
found  in  the  upland  forcitt.  and  the  Chinese,  whenevec  Ihey 
ventured  too  far  in  search  of  Iheie  products,  lell  into  ambushes 
of  hill-men  who  neither  gave  nor  sought  quarter,  and  who 
regarded  a  Chinese  skull  as  a  qiecially  altraclive  article  of 
household  fumijure.  A  violent  rebellion  is  menlioned  in  1788, 
put  down  only  after  Ihe  loss,  it  (ssaid,  ol  100,000  men  by  disease 
and  iwotd,  and  Ihe  expenditure  of  2,000.000  laeli  of  silver. 
Reconcilialion  never  took  place  on  any  lai^  scale,  though  it  i> 
Ime  that,  In  the  course  of  lime,  some  fitful  ditptayi  of  ad- 
ministrative ability  00  [he  part  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  opening 
ol  partial  means  of  communicalion,  led  to  the  paciBcalion  of  a 
section  of  the  Sktng'fan,  who  thenceforth  became  known  as 
Pe-pahwan  (P.Mm-). 

In  Ihe  eariy  part  of  the  19th  century  Ibe  island  was  chiefly 
known  10  Europeans  on  account  ol  the  wrecks  which  took  place 
on  itscoult,  and  the  dangers  that  Ihe  crews  had  lo  tun  from 
Ihe  cannibal  propensltiet  of  Ihe  aboriginea,  and  Ihe  almojl 
equally  cruel  tendencies  of  Ihe  Chinese.  Among  the  moil 
notable  was  the  loss  in  1841  of  Ihe  Brilbh  brig  "  Ann,"  with 
filty-seven  persons  on  board,  of  whom  forty-three  were  executed 
atTaichu.  By  Ihe  treaty  of  Tieni»in(i86»)  Talthu  waaopened 
■  ce  was  found  quite  unsuitable 
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In  1S74  Ihe  island  was  invaded  by  the 
Japanese  lor  Ihe  purpose  of  obtaining  salisfaction  for  Ihe  murder 
of  a  shipwrecked  crew  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  one  ol  the 
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treaty,  (he  ceremony 
taking  place  on  board  ahip  outside  Kelung,  aa  the  Chinese 
imissionen  did  doI  venture  lo  land.  The  Japanese  were 
I  left  to  lake  poaseasion  aa  beat  they  could,  and  Some  four 
libs  elapsed  before  they  eSected  a  landing  on  the  soulh  ol 
island.  Takau  was  bombarded  and  raptured  on  the  ijlh  ol 
October,  and  Ihe  resistance  collapsed.     Liu  Yung-fu,  Ihe  notori- 

sought  refuge  in  Bight.  The  general  stale  of  the  ialand  wheri  the 
Japanese  assumed  pcosesslon  was  that  the  plain  of  Giran  on 
the  eastern  coast  and  the  hill-districts  were  inhabited  by  temi- 
barbarouafolk,  the  weilem  plains  by  Chinese  of  a  de^aded  type, 

tinuous  (eud,  leading  to  mutual  displays  of  merciless  and 
murderous  violence.  By  many  ot  these  Chinese  MtUen  the 
Japanese  conquerors,  when  Ihey  came  to  occupy  Ihe  island, 
were  regarded  in  precisely  Ihe  same  light  as  the  Chinese  them- 
selves had  been  regarded  from  time  immemori 
gines.  Insurteclions  occurred  frequently.  Ihe  ii 
ing  seciel  aid  from  sympalhiiers  in  Chlua,  and  I  lie  di 
of  the  Japanese  being  increased  not  only  by  Ibelr  ignorance  of 
the  (ouDliy,  which  abounds  in  fatlneaet  where  bandits  can  find 
almotl  inaccssible  tefuge,  bul  alto  by  Ibe  unwillingfiess  of 
eiperienced  officials  (0  abandon  Iheic  home  poMi  tot  the  purpose 
ol  taking  service  in  the  new  leciitoiy. 

Ilir[.iC'CiAPHY.— C.  Irabault.Hiian,  L'lli  FKrmiai,  kiilcin  u 
Jf,„ir..,n  (I'ari,.  1S93),  a':  J.  D.  Clark,  Furmaia  (Shanehai. 
i»,r,;-  1,1,  A.  f'ickcrina,  PxnariHi  in  fDrmma  (LondDn.  iSbei: 
Gr-Fut-CinJiJiui.  A  SK^AuoMielllnlilemlB/  F«nm>iainllii 
/•:u-.  .  .  ,  vul.  i,;  ChurchlU's  Ciataum  <S  I'syuHi  (1744); 
R.,1»r<  ><>;nli«:,  Ntui  m  llu  liland  al  FrnmoM.  iHcTbcfDre  (he 
Bixi  l>  .\'-'<cii<i<jn  (iS6j)^  W.  Cani^ll.  "Abonginal  ^vain  ol 
Ftrii..  -.1. "  I'lrait  Uidmays  (Aptil  iSTiliH.  J.  KlioiiiIh.l'ijinMwii 
d,  I  ..,■  a<  /-..■'■.or.^.A..  rH.  a  l-Aiu  (1S36);  Mn  T.  F.  Hi^n, 
A.v.       .:   ■<„   yean'  Rovice  in  fw-wo  (Undofl.  iMi);  Y. 

PORMOSin,  pope  Ifom  S^r  to  896,  tbe  tuccettor  of  Stephen 
V.  (ot  VI.].  He  Gnt  appears  lo  history  when,  ai  bishop  of  Porto, 
he  was  sent  nn  an  embassy  tn  the  Bulgarians.  Having  allerwBtds 
sided  with  a  faction  against  John  VIII.,  he  was  eicommunicaled, 

absolved  by  Merinus,  the  successor  of  John  VIII.,  and  restored 
to  his  dlgnitiesi  and  on  the  death  of  Stephen  V.  in  391  he  was 
chosen  pope.  A(  Ibal  lime  the  Holy  See  was  engaged  in  a  struggle 
against  the  oppression  of  Ihe  princes  of  Spolelo,  and  a  powerful 
party  in  Rome  waa  eager  lo  obtain  Ibe  inlervention  of  Arnulf, 
king  of  CeTniany,apin9ltheKdangeious  neighbours.  Formoius 
himself  shared  this  view;  but  he  was  forced  (0  yield  lo  circum- 
stances  and  to  consecrate  as  emperor  Lambert,  the  young  son 
of  Guy  of  Spoltto.  Guy  had  already  been  consecrated  by 
Stephen  V.,  and  died  in  894.    In  the  follow'  '       " 


cceeded 


ig  Rome 


0  agaii 


«  had  b. 


,t  Lambert,  Arnulf 
elum  to  Germany, 
in  Ihe  4lh  oi  April 
nvolved  ci     ' 


after  his  death.  The  validity  of  his  acts  was  conlested  ot 
pieleit  that,  having  been  otiSnally  bishop  of  Porto,  he  could 
not  be  a  legilima(e  pope.  The  lundamental  factor  in  these 
dissensions  was  (he  rivalry  between  the  princes  of  Spolelo  and 
Ihe  Carolingian  house,, represented  by  Ihe  king  o!  Germany. 
The  body  of  Formosus  was  disinterred  In  897  by  Stephen  VI., 
and  treated  with  contumely  as  that  of  a  usurper  of  the  papal 
throne;  but  Theodore  If,  restored  ll  to  Christian  burial,  and  at 
a  council  prcMded  over  by  John  IX,  the  pontificate  of  Formotua 
<tas  declared  valid  and  all  bU  acts  conGnned,  (L,  O.*) 
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FORMULA— FORREST,  SIR  J. 


FORHULA  (Lat.  diminutive  of  forma,  shape,  pattern,  &c., 
especially  used  of  rules  of  judicial  procedure),  in  general,  a 
stereotyped  form  of  words  to  be  used  on  stated  occasions,  for 
specific  purposes,  ceremonies,  &c.  In  the  sciences,  the  word 
usually  denotes  a  symbolical  statement  of  certain  facts;  for 
example,  a  chemical  formula  exhibits  the  composition  of  a  sub- 
stance (see  CHEMiSTRy);  a  botanical  formula  gives  the  differentia 
of  a  plant;  a  dentition  formula  indicates  the  arrangement  and 
number  of  the  teeth  of  an  animal. 

FORNBR,  JUAN  BAUTinA  PABLO  (1756-1799),  Spanish 
satirist  and  scholar,  was  bom  at  M^rida  (Badajoz)  on  the  a3rd 
of  February  1756,  studied  at  the  university  of  SaUmanca,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  Madrid  in  1783.  During  the  next  few 
years — ^under  the  pseudonyms  of  "  Tom6  Cedal,"  "  Pablo 
Segarra,"  "Don  Antonio  Varas,"  "  Bartolo,"  "Pablo  Igno- 
causto,"  "  El  BachiUer  Regaftadientes,"  and  "  Silvio  Liberio  "— 
Fomer  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  polemics  with  Garda  de  la 
Huerta,  Iriarte  and  other  writers;  the  violence  of  his  attacks 
was  so  extreme  that  he  was  finally  forbidden  to  publish  any 
controversial  pamphlets,  and  was  transferred  to  a  legal  post  at 
Seville.  In  1796  he  became  crown  prosecutor  at  Madrid,  where 
he  died  on  the  Z7th  of  March  1799.  Fomer's  brutah'ty  is  almost 
unexampled,  and  his  satirical  writings  give  a  false  impression  of 
hb  powers.  His  Oracifin  apdogUka  por  la  EspaHa  y  su  nUrito 
lUerario  (1787)  is  an  excellent  example  of  learned  advocacy, 
far  superior  to  similar  efforts  made  by  Denina  and  Antonio 
CavaniUes;  and  his  posthumous  Exequias  de  la  lengua  casleUana 
(printed  in  the  Btblwleca  de  otUores  espafioles,yo\,  bun.)  testifies 
to  his  scholarship  and  taste. 

FORRES  (Gaelic,  far  uis,  "  near  water  ")>  ^  royal  and  police 
burgh  of  Elginshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1891)  3971;  (1901) 
43 1 7.  It  is  situated  on  the  Findhorn,  which  sweeps  past  the  town 
and  is  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge  about  a  mile  to  the  W., 
II  m.  W.  of  Elgin  by  the  Highland  railway,  and  6  m.  by  road 
from  Findhorn,  its  port,  due  north.  It  is  one  of  tht  most  ancient 
towns  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  King  Donald  (893-900),  son 
of  Constantine,  died  in  Forres,  not  without  suspicion  of  poisoning, 
and  in  it  King  Duff  (961-967)  was  murdered.  Macbeth  is  said 
to  have-slain  Duncan  in  the  first  structure  that  gave  its  name 
to  Castkhill,  which  was  probably  the  building  demolished  in 
1397  by  the  adherents  of  Wallace.  The  next  castle  was  a  royal 
residence  from  1189  to  1371  and  was  occupied -occasionally  by 
William  the  lion,  Alexander  II.  and  David  II.  It  was  burned 
down  by  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch  in  1390.  The  ruins  oh  the  hill, 
however,  are  those  of  a  later  edifice  and  are  surmounted  by  a 
granite  obelisk,  65  ft.  high,  raised  to  the  memory  of-  Surgeon 
James  Thomson,  a  native  of  Cromarty,  who  at  the  cost  of  his 
life  tended  the  Russian  wounded  on  the  field  of  the  Alma.  The 
public  buildings  include  the  town  hall,  a  fine  and  commodious 
house  on  the  site  of  the  old  tolbooth;  the  Falconer  museum, 
containing  among  other  exhibits  several  valuable  fossils,  and 
named  after  Dr  Hugh  Falconer  (1808-1865),  the  distinguished 
palaeontologist  and  botanist,  a  native  of  the  town;  the  mechanics' 
institute;  the  agricultural  and  market  hall;  Leanchoil  hospital 
and  Anderson's  Institution  for  poor  boys.  The  cross.inDecorated 
Gothic,  stands  beside  the  town  hall.  Adjoining  the  town  on 
the  south-east  is  the  beautifully-wooded  Cluny  Hill,  a  favourite 
public  resort,  carrying  on  its  summit  the  tower,  70  ft.  high,  which 
was  erected  in  1806  to  the  memory  of  Nelson,  and  on  its  southern 
slopes  a  well-known  hydropathic.  An  excellent  golf-course 
extends  from  Kinloss  to  Findhorn.  The  industries  comprise 
the  manufacture  of  chemicals  and  artificial  manures,  granite 
polishing,  flour  and  sawmills,  boot-  and  shoe-making,  carriage- 
building  and  woollen  manufactures.  There  is  also  considerable 
trade  in  cattle. 

Sueno's  Stone,  about  33  ft.  high,  probably  the  finest  sculptured 
monolith  in  Scotland,  stands  in  a  field  to  the  east  of  the  town. 
Its  origin  and  character  have  given  rise  to  endless  surmises. 
It  is  carved  with  figures  of  soldiers,  priests,  slaughtered  men  and 
captives  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with  a  cross  and  Runic 
ornamentation.  One  theory  is  that  it  is  a  relic  of  the  early 
Christian  church,  symbolizing  the  battle  of  life  and  the  triumph 


of  good  over  evil.  According  to  an  older  tradition  it  was  named 
after  Sueno,  son  of  Harold,  king  oi  Denmark,  who  won  a  victory 
on  the  spot  in  1008.  A  third  conjecture  is  that  it  commemorates 
the  expulsion  of  the  Danes  from  Moray  in  1014.  Skene's  view 
is  that  it  chronicles  the  struggle  in  900  between  Sigurd,  earl  ci 
Orkney,  and  Maelbrigd,  Maormor  of  Moray.  Another  storied 
stone  is  called  the  Witches'  Stone,  because  it  marks  the  place 
near  Forres  where  Macbeth  is  said  to  have  encountered  the 
weird  sisters. 

Forres  is  one  of  the  Inverness  district  group  of  parliamentary 
burghs,  the  other  members  being  Nairn,  Fortrose  and  Inverness. 
The  town  is  amongst  the  healthiest  in  Scotland  and  has  the  lowest 
rainfall  in  the  county. 

Within  a  m.  of  Forres,  to  the  S.W.,  lie  the  beautiful  woods  ci 
Altyre,  the  seat  of  the  Gordon-Cummings.  Three  mfles  farther 
south  is  Relugas  House,  the  favourite  residence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder,  romantically  situated  on  a  height  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Divie  and  the  Findhorn.  Not  far  away  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Dunphail.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Findhorn,  3I  m.  W.  of  Forres,  b  situated  Brodie  Castle,  partly 
ancient  and  partly  modern.  The  Brodies — the  <Ad  name  tit 
their  estate  was  Brothie,  from  the  Irish  brolk,  a  ditch,  in  alluaioB 
to  the  trench  that  ran  from  the  village  of  Dyke  to  the  north  of 
the  house — were  a  family  of  great  consequence,  at  the  ptnod 
of  the  Covenant.  Alexander  Brodie  (161 7-1680),  the  fourteenth 
laird,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  went  to  the  Hague  to 
treat  with  Charles  II.,  and  afterwards  became  a  Scottish  lord  of 
session  and  an  English  judge.  He  and  his  son*  were  regarded 
as  amongst  the  staunchest  of  the  Presbyterians.  Farther  south 
is  the  forest  of  Darnaway,  famous  for  its  oaks,  in  which  stands 
the  earl  of  Moray's  mansion  of  Darnaway  Castle.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  castle  which  was  built  by  Thomas  Randolph, 
the  first  earl.  Attached  to  it  is  the  great  hall,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1000  men,  with  an  open  roof  of  fine  dark  oak,  the  only 
remaining  portion  of  the  castle  that  was  erected  by  Archibald 
Douglas,  earl  of  Moray,  in  145a  Queoi  Mary  held  a  council 
in  it  in  156a.  Earl  Randolph's  chair,  not  unlike  the  coronatioo 
chair,  has  been  preserved.  Kinloss  Abbey,  now  in  rains,  standi 
some  3|  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Fbrres.  It  was  founded  in  1x50  by 
David  I.,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Cisterdans  till  its 
suppression  at  the  Reformation.  Robert  Reid,  who  ruled  from 
I S  a6  to  1 540,  was  its  greatest  abbot.  His  hobby  was  gardening, 
and  it  is  believed  that  many  of  the  133  varieties  of  pears  and  146 
varieties  of  apples  for  which  the  district  is  famous  were  due  to 
his  skill  and  enterprise.  Edward  I.  stayed  in  the  abbey  for  a 
short  time  in  1303  and  Queen  Mary  qient  two  ni^ts  in  it  in 
1562. 

FORREST,  EDWIN  (1806-187  3),  American  actor,  was  bom 
at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  9th  of  Mardi  1806,  of 
Scottish  and  German  descent.  He  made  his  first  stage  appearance 
on  the  37th  of  November  1830,  at  the  Walnut  Street  theatre,  in 
Home's  Douglas,  In  1826  he  had  a  great  success  in  New  York 
as  Othello.  He  played  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  Qadiaior  in  1836, 
but  his  Macbeth  in  1845  was  hissed  by  the  English  audience,  and 
his  affront  to  Macready  in  Edinburgh  shortlyafterwards — ^when 
he  stood  up  in  a  private  box  and  hissed  him, — was  fatal  to  his 
popularity  in  Great  Britain.  His  jealousy  of  Macready  resulted 
in  the  Astor  Place  riot  in  1849.  In  1837  he  had  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  John  Sinclair,  an  English  singer,  and  his  divorce 
suit  in  1853  was  a  cause  UUbre  which  hurt  his  reputation  and 
soured  his  temper.  His  last  appearance  was  as  Richelieu  in 
Boston  in  187 1.  He  died  on  the  I3th  of  December  187a.  He 
had  amassed  a  large  fortune,  much  of  which  he  left  by  will  to 
found  a  home  for  aged  actors. 

See  Lawrence  Barrett's  Edwin  Forrest  (Boston,  1881). 

FORREST,  SIR  JOHN  (1847-  •  ),  ^est  Australian  sUtesman 
and  explorer,  son  of  William  Forrest,  of  Bunbuiy,  West  Australia, 
was  bom  near  Bunbury,  on  the  aand  of  August  1847,  and 
educated  at  Perth,  W.A.  In  1865  he  became  connected  with 
the  Government  Survey  Department  at  Perth,  and  in  1869  led 
an  exploring  expedition  into  the  interior  in  search  of  D.  Leichardt, 
penetrating  through  bush  and  salt-marshes  as  far  inland  as 
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tss*  fi.  In  1870  he  ftgain  made  an  expedition  from  Perth  to 
Addaide,  along  the  southern  shores.  In  1874*  with  hit  brother 
Alexander  Forrest  (bom  1849),  he  explored  eastwards  from 
Champion  Bay,  following  as  far  as  possible  the  36th  parallel, 
and  striking  the  tdegraph  line  between  Adelaide  and  Port 
J)arwiii;  a  distance  of  about  aooo  m.  was  covered  in  about  five 
months  with  horses  and  without  carriers,  a  particularly  fine 
achievement  (see  Austraua:  Execration).  John  Forrest  also 
surveyed  in -1878  the  north-western  district  between  the  rivers 
Ashburton  and  Lady  Grey,  and  in  x88a  the  Fitzroy  district, 
la  1876  he  was  made  deputy  surveyor-general,  receiving  the 
thanks  of  the  colony  for  his  services  and  a  grant  of  5000  acres 
of  land;  for  a  few  months  at  the  end  of  1878  he  acted  as  .com- 
missioner of  icrown  lands  and  surveyor-general,  being  given  the 
full  appointment  in  1883  and  retaining  it  till  1890.  When  the 
colony  obtained  in  1890  its  constitution  of  self-govemmcnt. 
Sir  John  Forrest  (who  was  made  K.C.M.G.  in  1891,  and  G.C.M.G. 
in  1901)  became  its  first  premier,  and  he  held  that  position  till 
In  X90X  he  joined  the  Commonwealth  government,  first  as 
minister  for  defence,  later  as  minister  for  home  a£fairs  and 
postmaster-general,  resigning  the  ofiSce  of  federal  treasurer  in 
July  1907.  His  influence  in  West  Australia  was  one  of  an 
almost  autocratic  character,  owing  to  the  robust  vigour  of  lus 
personality  and  his  success  in  enforcing  his  views  (see  Westexn 
Austraua:  History).  In  1897  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Sir  John  Forrest  married  in  1876  Margaret 
Hamersley.  He  publL^ed  Exphrations  in  Australia  (1876)  and 
Notes  on  Western  Australia  (1884-1887). 

FORREST,  NATHAN  BEDFORD  (1831-1877),  Confederate 
cavalry  general  in  the  American  Civil  War,  was  born  near  Chapel 
Hill,  Tennessee,  on  the  13th  of  July  x8ax.  Before  his  father's 
dc^th  iiL  1837  the  family  had  removed  to  Mississippi,  and  for 
tome  years  thereafter  i€  was  supported  principally  by  Nathan, 
who  was  the  eldest  son.  Thus  he  never  received  any  formal 
education  (as  witnessed  by  the  uncouth  phraseology  and  spelling 
of  his  war  despatches) ,  but  he  managed  to  teach  himself  with  very 
fair  success,  and  is  said  to  have  possessed  considerable  ability 
as  a  mathematician.  He  was  in  turn  a  horse  and  cattle  trader  in 
Mississippi,  and  a  slave  dealer  and  horse  trader  in  Memphis,  until 
1859,  when  he  took  to  cotton  planting  in  north-western  Missis- 
sippi, where  he  acquired  considerable  wealth.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  in  186 1  he  volunteered  as  a  private,  raised  a 
cavalry  battalion,  of  which  he  was  lieut.-oolonel,  and  in  February 
1863  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Fo^  Donelson,  and  refusing,  like 
Generals  Floyd  and  Pillow,  to  capitulate  with  the  rest  of  the 
Confederate  forces,  made  his  way  out,  before  the  surrender,  with 
all  the  mounted  troops  there.  He  was  promptly  made  a  colonel 
and  regimental  commander,  and  fought  at  Shiloh  with  distinction, 
receiving  a  severe  wound.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  promoted 
brigadier-general  (July  1863).  At  the  head  of  a  mounted  brigade 
he  took  a  brilliant  part  in  General  Bragg's  auttmin  campaign, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1863-1863  he  was  continually  active  in 
raiding  the  hostile  lines  of  communication.  These  raids  have 
been  the  theme  of  innumerable  discussions,  and  on  the  whole 
their  value  seems  to  have  been  overrated.  At  the  same  time, 
and  apart  from  the  question  of  their  utility,  Forrest's  raids  were 
uniformly  bold  and  skilful,  and  are  his  chid  title  to  fame  in  the 
history  of  the  cavalry  arm.  Indeed,  next  to  Stuart  and  Sheridan, 
he  was  the  finest  cavalry  leader  of  the  whole  war.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of'  his  actions  was  his  capture,  near  Rome, 
Georgia,  after  five  days  of  marching  and  fitting,  of  an  entire 
cavalry  brigade  under  Colonel  A.  D.  Streight  (April  1863).  He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  in  September,  after 
which  (largely  on  account  of  his  criticism  of  Gcnml  Bragg,  the 
army  commander)  he  was  transferred  to  the  MississippL  Forrest 
was  made  a  major-general  in  December  1863.  In  the  winter  of 
1863-1864  he  was  as  active  as  ever,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  he 
raided  as  far  north  as  Paducah,  Ky.  On  the  x  2th  of  April  X864 
he  assaulted  and  captured  Fort  Pillow,  in  Tennessee  on  the 
Mississippi;  U.S.  negro  troops  formed  a  large  part  of  the  garrison 
and  according  to  survivors  many  were  massacred  after  the  fort 
hod  ittrrendered.    The  "  Massacre  of  Fort  PiUow  "  has  been  the 


subject  of  much  controversy  and  there  is  much  conflicting 
testimony  regarding  it,  but  it  seems  probable  that  Forrest  himscU 
had  no  part  in  it.  On  the  xoth  of  June  Forrest  decisively  defeated 
a  superior  Federal  force  at  Brice's  Cross  Roads,  Miss.,  and 
throughout  the  3rear,  though  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Federals  to  crush  him,  he  raided  in  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  with  almost  unvarying  success.  He  was  once  more  with 
the  main  Confederate  army  of  the  West  in  the  last  disastrous 
campaign  of  Nashville,  and  fought  stubborn  rearguard  actions  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  broken  Confederates.  In  February  1 865 
he  was  mode  a  lieut-general,  but  the  struggle  was  almost  at 
an  end  and  General  James  H.  Wilson,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Union  cavalry  generab,  rapidly  forced  back  the  few  Confederates, 
now  under  Forrest's  command,  and  stormed  Selma,  Alabama, 
on  the  snd  of  April  The  surrender  of  General  Forrest  and  his 
whole  command,  under  the  agreement  between  General  Richard 
Taylor  and  GcMral  E.  S.  Cimby,  foUowed  on  the  9th  of  May. 
After  the  war  he  lived  in  Memphis.  *  He  sold  lus  cotton  [dantation 
in  1867,  and  for  some  years  was  president  of  the  Selma,  Marion 
and  Memphis  Railroad.  He  died  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  on  the 
39th  of  October  X877. 

The  militaxy  character  of  General  Forrest,  apart  from  questions 
of  his  technical  skill,  horsemastership  and  detail  spedal  to  his 
■arm  of  the  service,  was  admittedly  that  of  a  great  leader.  He 
never  commanded  a  large  force  of  all  arms.  He  was  uneducated, 
and  had  neither  experience  of  nor  training  for  the  strategical 
handling  of  great  armies.  Yet  his  personality  and  lus  natural 
soldierly  gifts  were  such  that  Genenl  Sherman  considered  him 
"  the  most  remarkable  man  the  Civil  War  produced  on  either 
side."  Joseph  Johnston,  the  Confederate  general  whose  great* 
ness  lay  above  all  in  calm  and  critical  judgment,  said  that  Forrest, 
had  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  inilitary  training, "  would 
have  been  the  great  central  figure  of  the  war." 

See  the  biographtea  by  J.  A^  Wyeth  (1899)  and  J.  H.  Mathes  (l^). 

FORSKAU  peter  (X736-X763),  Swedish  traveller  and 
naturalist,  was  bom  in  Kalxnar  in  x  736.  He  studied  at  G5ttingen, 
where  he  published  a  dissertation  entitled  Dulna  de  princi^is 
phUosopkiae  recentioris  (1756).  Thence  he  retumnl  to  his 
native  country,  which,  however,  he  had  to  leave  after  the  publica- 
tion of  a  pamphlet  entitled  Pensies  sur  la  libertt  dmU  (1759). 
By  Linnaeus  he  was  recommended  to  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark, 
who  appointed  him  to  accompany  Carsten  Niebuhr  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  Arabia  and  Egypt  in  Z76X.  He  died  of  the  plague  at 
Jerim  in  Arabia  on  the  xith  of  Julv  1763. 

His  friend  and  companion,  Niebuhr,  was'  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  editing  his  MSS.,  and  published  in  1775  DescriptUmet 
ommaliumj  amum,  am^kibiontm,  piscium,  insectorumt  wermium, 
quae  in  ittn.  OrienL  observaoit  Peirus  Ponkdl,  In  the  same  year 
appeared  also  his  account  of  the  olants  of  AralMa  Felix  and  of  lower 
Egypt,  under  the  title  of  FUna  Aegyptiaco-Arabica, 

FORSSELL,  HANS  LUDVIO  (X843-X90X),  Swedish  historian 
and  political  writer,  the  son  of  Adolf  Forssell,  a  distinguished 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  Gefle,  where  his  father  was  pro- 
fessor, on  X4th  January  1843.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became 
a  student  in  UpsaU  University,  where  he  distinguished  himself, 
and  where,  in  x866,  having  token  the  degree  of  doctor,  he  was 
appointed  reader  in  history.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  however, 
Forssell,  who  had  already  shown  remarkable  business  capacity, 
was  called  to  Stockholm,  where  he  filled  one  important  post 
after  another  in  the  Swedish  dvil  service.  In  1875  he  was 
appointed  head  of  the  treasury,  and  in  x88o  was  transferred  to 
the  department  ol  inland  revenue,  of  which  he  continued  to  be 
president  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
sponsibOities  which  these  offices  devolved  upon  him,  Forssell 
was  constantly  called  to  serve  on  royal  commissions,  and  his 
political  influence  was  inmiense.'  In  spite  of  all  these  public 
duties,  which  he  carried  through  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
Forssell  also  found  leisure  for  an  abtmdant  literary  activity.  Of 
his  historical  writings  the  most  important  were:  Tke  Ad- 
ministrative and  Economical  History  of  Sweden  after  Gustatus  I. 
(1869-1875)  and  Sweden  in  1571  (1873).  He  was  also  for  several 
years,  in  company  with  the  poet  Wirs^n,  editor  of  the  Swedish 
Literary  Renew.    He  pubUsbed  two  volumes  ol  Studies  and 
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Criticisms  (1875, 1888).  In  the  year  i88i»  at  the  death  of  the 
historian  Andexs  Fryjcell,  Forssell  was  elected  to  the  vacant  seat 
on  the  Swedish  Academy.  The  energy  of  Forssell  was  so  great, 
and  he  understood  so  little  the  economy  of  strength,  that  be 
•unquestionably  overtaxed  his  vital  force.  His  death,  however, 
which  occurred  with  great  suddenness  on  the  and  of  August  igoi 
while  he  was  staying  at  San  Bernardino  in  Switzerland,  was 
wholly  unexpected.  There  was  little  of  the  typical  Swedish 
urbanity  in  Forssell's  exterior  manner,  which  was  somewhat  dry 
and  abrupt.  Like  many  able  men  who  have  from  early  life 
administered  responsible  public  posts,  there  appou«d  a  certain 
want  of  sympathy  in  his  demands  upon  others.  His  views  were 
distinct,  and  held  with  great  firmness;  for  example,  he  was  a 
free-trader,  and  his  consistent  opposition  to  what  he  called  **  the 
new  system  "  had  a  considerable  effect  on  Swedish  policy.  He 
was  not  exactly  an  attractive  man,  but  he  was  a  capable,  upright 
and  efficient  public  servant.  In  1867  he  married  Miss  Zulamith 
Eneroth,  a  daughter  of  the  weU-ksiown  pomologist  of  Upsala; 
she  survived  him,,  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters.    (E.  G.) 

FORST  (originally  Forsta  or  Forste),  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Neisse,  44  m. 
S.E.  of  Frankfort-on-Oder.  Pop.  (x<905)  33i757*  It  has  two 
Evangelical,  a  Roman  Catholic  and*an  Old  Lutheran  church; 
there  are  two  schools  and  two  hospitals  in  the  town.  The  chief 
industry  of  Forst  is  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  but  spinning, 
dyeing  and  the  making  of  artificial  flowers  are  also  carried  on. 
Founded  in  the  13th  century,  Forst  passed  in  1667  to  the  duke 
of  Saxe-Merseburgf  becoming  part  of  electoral  Saxony  in  1740. 
It  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  18x5. 

FORSTER,  FRANQ0I8  (1790-1873),  French  engraver,  was 
born  at  Lode  in  NeufchAtel,  on  the  sand  of  August  1790.  In 
1805  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  in  Paris,  and  he  also 
studied  painting  and  engraving  simultaneously  in  the  £cole  des 
Beaux-Arts.  His  preference  was  ultimately  fixed  on  the  latter 
art,  and  on  his  obtaining  in  18x4  the  first "  grand  prix  de  gravure," 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  was  then  with  the  allies  in  Paris, 
bestowed  on  him  a.gold  medal,  and  a  pension  of  1500  francs  for 
two  years.  With  the  aid  of  this  sum  he  pursued  his  studies  in 
Rome,  where  his  attention  was^  devoted  chiefly  to  the  works 
of  RaphaeL  In  1844  he  succeeded  Tardieu  in  the  Academy. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  37th  of  June  187a.  Forster  occupied 
the  first  position  among  the  French  engravers  of  his  time,  and 
was  equally  successful  in  historical  pieces  and  in  portraits. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned— The  Three  Graces,  and 
La  Vicrgs  de  la  Ugende,  after  Raphael;  La  Yierge  au  bas-relief, 
after  Leonardo  da  Vind;  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  after  Gros; 
St  Cedlia,  after  Paul  Delaroche;  Albert  Dllrer  and  Henry  IV., 
after  Porbus;  Wellington,  after  G6rard;  and  Queen  Victoria, 
after  Winterhalter.  

FORSTBR,  FRIBDRICH  CHRI8TQPH  (x  791-1868),  German 
historian  and  poet,  was  the  second  son  of  Karl  Chxistoph  Ffirster 
(x75X-x8xx),  and  consequently  a  brother  of  the  painter,  Ernest 
Joachim  F5rster  (X800-X885).  Bom  at  MOncbengosserstadt  on 
the  Saale  on  the  24th  of  September  X79X,  he  recdved  his  early 
education  at  Altenburg,  and  after  a  course  of  theology  at  Jena, 
devoted  some  time  to  archaeology  and  the  history  of  art.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Liberation  in  18x3,  he  joined  the  army, 
quickly  attaining  the  rank  of  captain;  and  by  his  war-songs 
added  to  the  national  enthusiasm.  On  the  condusion  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  school  of  engineering  and 
artillery  in  Berlin,  but  on  account  of  some  democratic  writings 
he  was  dismissed  from  this  office  in  18x7.  He  then  became 
connected  with  various  journals  until  about  1829,  when  he 
received  an  appointment  at  the  royal  museum  in  Berlin,  with 
the  title  of  court  councillor  (Hofrat).  He  was  the  founder  and 
secretary  of  the  Wissensckaftlicker  Kunstverein  in  Berlin,  and 
died  in  Berlin  on  the  8th  of  November  x868.  FOrster's  pxindpal 
works  are:  Beitr&ge  Mur  neueren  KriegsgeschickU  (Berlin,  x8x6); 
CrundzUge  dtr  GtsckickU  des  preussischen  Staaies  (Berlin,  x8x8); 
Der  Feldmarsckall  BlUcker  und  seine  Umgebungen  (Ldpzig, 
1820);  Friedrick  der  Crosse,  Jugendjakre,  Bildung'  nmd  Ceist 
(Berlin.   182a):  AlbrecJU  vom  WaXkmsUim  (Potsdam,  1834); 


Friedrick  WilkdmL\  KdnigMt  Prutuen  (Potsdam,  i834r-t835); 
Die  Hdfe  und  KabineUe  Europas  im  z8.  Jakrkumderi  (Potsdam, 
X836-X839);  Leben  und  Taten  Friedricks  des  Gressen  (MeisMn, 
1840-184  x);  WalleHsteins  Frosess  (Ldpzig,  1844);  and  Presissesu 
Hdden  in  Krieg  und  Frieden,  neuere  mnd  nenesle  premtsiscke 
Gesckickle,  7  volumes  (Berlin,  X849-X860).  The  three  oolkchidtng 
volumes  of  this  work  contain  the  history  of  the  war  of  liberation 
of  X813-X4-15.  He  brought  out  an  edition  of  Hefd'a  works, 
adapted  several  of  Shakespeare's  plays  for  the  theatre,  wrote  a 
number  of  poems  and  an  historical  dnma,  Gnstat  Add/  (Bcdia* 
183a). 

Many  of  his  lesser  writings  were  collected  and  pufaliibed  as 
KriersltedeTt  RomanteHf  ErxdUungm  und  Legenden  (Beritn,  1838). 
The  Deginning  of  an  autobiography  of  Fflrrter,  edited  by  H.  Kletke, 
has  been  published  under  the  title,  Kunsl  und  Leben  (Berlin,  187^. 

FORSTER,  JOHANX  OBORO  ADAM  (i7$4-x794)»  («erman. 
traveller  and  author,  was  bom  at  Nassenhubiui,  a  small  village 
near  Danzig,  on  the  37th  of  November  z 754.  His  father,  Johaiu 
Reinhold  Forster,  a  man  of  great  sdentific  attainments  but  aa 
intractable  temper,  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  place;  the 
f amiljf  are  said  to  luve  been  of  Scottish  extraction.  In  x  765  the 
elder 'Forster  was  commissioned  by  the  empress  Catherine 
to  inspect  the  Russian  colonics  in  the  province  of  Saratov, 
which  gave  his  son  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  Rnssiaa 
language  and  the  dements  of  a  sdentific  educatioiL  After  a 
few  years  the  father  quarrelled  with  the  Russian  sovenuncnt, 
and  went  to  England,  where  he  obtained  a  profeasoisfaip  of 
natural  history  and  the  modem  languages  at  the  famous  dod- 
oonformist  academy  at  Warrington.  His  violent  temper  soon 
compelled  him  to  resign  this  appointment,  and  for  two  yeaxs 
he  and  his  son  earned  a  precarious  livelihood  by  tiandataons  in 
Londoik— a  practical  education,  however,  exirrdingly  useful 
to  the  youxiger  Forster,  who  became  a  thorougjh  master  of 
Enj^iah,  and  acquired  many  of  the  ideas  which  chi^  inflwmrrd 
his  subsequent  life.  At  length  the  turning  point  in  his  career 
came  in  the  shape  of  an  invitation  for  him  and  his  father  to 
accon^pany  Captain  (^k  in  his  third  voyage  round  the  world. 
Such  an  expedition  was  admirably  calculated  to  call  forth 
ForstePs  peculiar  powers.  His  account  of  Cook's  voyage 
(A  Voyage  round  Ike  World,  London,  1777;  in  (jendan,  Berlin, 
x778>Z78o),  is  almost  the  first  example  of  the  glowing  yet 
faithful  description  of  natural  phenomena  which  has  since 
nuide  a  knowledge  of  them  the  conmion  property  of  the  educated 
world.  The  publication  of  this  work  was,  however,  impeded  for 
some  time  by  differences  with  the  admiralty,  duxxng  which 
Forster  proceeded  to  the  continent  to  obtain  an  appofntme&t 
for  his  father  as  professor  at  CUssd,  and  found  to  his  surprise 
that  it  was  conferred  upon  himself.  The  dder  Forster,  however, 
was  soon  provided  for  elsewhere,  being  appointed  professor 
of  natural  history  at  Halle.  At  (^assd  Forster  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  the  great  anatomist  S^immerring,  and  about 
the  same  time  made  the  acquaintance  of  Jaoobx,  who  gave  him 
a  leaning  towards  mysticism  from  which  he  subequently 
emandpated  himself .  The  want  of  books  and  sdentific  apparatua 
at  Cassel  induced  him  to  resort  frequently  to  (S^ttingen,  where 
he  became  betrothed  to  Therese  Heyne,  the  daughter  d  the 
illustrious  philologist,  a  dever  and  cultivated  woman,  but  ill- 
suited  to  be  Forster's  wife.  To  be  able  to  many  he  accepted 
(X784)  a  professorship  at  the  univeruty  of  Wilna,  which  he  did 
not  find  to  his  taste.  The  penury  and  hsrtwriam  oi  Polish 
circumstances  are  graphically  desczibed  in  his  and  his  wife's 
letters  of  this  period.  After  a  few  years'  residence  at  Wilna  he 
resigned  his  appointment  to  partidpate  in  a  sdentific  expedition 
projected  by  the  Russian  govenunent,  and  upon  the  rdinqubh- 
ment  of  this  undertaking  became  librarian  to  the  elector  of 
Mainz.  He  activdy  promoted  the  incorporation  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  with  France  and  in  1793  went  to  Buis  to 
carry  on  the  negotiations.  MeanwhQe,  however,  the  Germans 
seized  Mainz,  and  Forster— already  disheartened  by  the  turn 
of  events  in  France— was  cut  off  from  all  return.  Domestic 
sorrows  were  added  to  his  political  troubles  and  be  died  snddcnly 
at  Paris  00  the  loth  of  January  X794. 
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Foister's  masterpiece  is  his  AnsickUn  v(m  Niedenkein,  ton 
Brahant,  Flandem^  HoUand,  England  and  Frankrekh  (1791- 
X794),  one  of  the  ablest  books  of  travel  of  the  x8th  century. 
His  style  is  dear  and  vivid;  his  method  of  describing  what 
he  sees  extraordinarily  plastic;  above  all,  he  has  the  art  of  pre- 
senting objects  to  us  from  their  most  interesting  and  attractive 
side.  The  same  qualities  are  also  more  or  less  conspicuous  in 
his  minor  writings.  By  his  translation  (from  the  English)  of  the 
Sakuntala  of  Kalidasa  (1791),  he  first  awakened  German  interest 
in  Indian  literature. 

Fonter's  SSmUiche  Wtrke  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  9  vols,  in  1843. 
The  AnsUhten  vom  Rhein^  &c.,  has  been  frequently  reprinted  (best 
edition  by  A.  Leitzmann,  Halte.  1893);  Leitzmann  has  also  pub- 
lished (Stuttgart,  1894)  a  selection  of  Fortter's  KUine  Seknften^ 
which  originally  appeared  in  6  vols.  (1780-1797).  His  correspond- 
ence was  published  by  his  wife  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1839);  his  Brief- 
weehsd  mii  S&mmemng  by  H.  Hettner  (Brunswick.  1877).  See 
J.  Moleachott,  C.  Forster,  der  Naturforscker  des  Volks  (1854:  3rd 
ed..  1874);  K.  Klein,  C.  Forster  in  Maint  (Gotha,  1863):  A.  Leits- 
mann.  G.  Forster  (Vorlesung)  (Halle,  1693).  ' 

FORSTBR,  JOHN  (18x2-1876),  English  biographer  and  critic, 
was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  April  1812  at  Newcastle.    His  father, 
who  was  a  Unitarian  and  belonged  to  the  junior  branch  of  a 
good  Northumberland  family,  was  a  cattle-dealer.    After  being 
well  grounded  in  classics  and  mathematics  at  the  grammar  school 
of  his  native  town,  John  Forster  was  sent  in  1828  to  Cambridge, 
but  after  only  a  month's  residence  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  attended  classes  at  University  College,  and  was  entered  at  the 
Inner  Temple.    He  devoted  hixnself,  however,  chiefly  to  literary 
pursuits.    He  contributed  to    The    True  Sun^  The  Morning 
Chronicle  and  to  The  Examiner^  for  which  he  acted  as  literary 
and  dramatic  critic;  and  the  influence  of  his  powerful  in- 
dividuality soon  made  itself  felt.    His  Lives  of  the  Slatesmen  of 
the  Commonwealth  (1836-1839)  appeared  partly  in  Lardner's 
Cyclopaedia.    He  published  the  work  separately  in  1840  with 
a  Treatise  on  the  Popular  Progress  in  English  History.    Its 
merits  obtained  immediate  recognition,  and  Forster  became 
a  prominent  figure  in  that  distinguished  circle  of  literary  men 
which  included  Bulwer,  Talfourd,  Albany,  Fonblanque,  Landor, 
Carlyle  and  Dickens.    Forster  is  said  to  have  been  for  some  time 
engaged  to  Letitia  Landon,  but  the  engagement  was  broken  off, 
and  Miss  Landon  married  George  Maclean.    In  1843  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  but  he  never  became  a  practising  lawyer. 
For  some  years  he  edited  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review;  in  1846, 
on  the  retirement  of  Charles  Dickens,  he  took  charge  for  some 
months  of  the  Daily  News;  and  from  1847  to  1856  he  edited  the 
Examiner.    From  1836  onwards  he  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Quarterly  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Reviews  a  variety  of  articles, 
some  of  which  were  republished  in  two  volumes  of  Biographical 
and  Historical  Essays  (1858).    In  1848  appeared  his  admirable 
Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  GMsmith  (revised  in  1854).    Continuing 
his  researches  into  English  history  under  the  early  Stuarts,  he 
published  in  x86o  the  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members  by  Charles  I. — 
A  Chapter  of  English  History  rewritten,  and  The  Debates  on  the 
Grand  Remonstrance,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  English 
Freedom.    These  were  followed  by  his  Sir  John  Eliot:  a  Bio- 
graphy (1864),  elaborated  from  one  of  his  earlier  studies-for  the 
Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen.    In  1868  appeared  his  Life 
of  Landor,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Alexander  Dyce, 
Forster  undertook  the  publication  of  his  third  edition  of  Shakes- 
peare.   For  several  years  he  had  been  coUeaing  materials  for 
a  life  of  Swift,  but  he  interrupted  his  studies  in  this  direction 
to  write  his  standard  Life  of  Charles  Dickens.    He  had  long  been 
intimate  with  the  novelist,  and  it  is  by  this  work  that  John 
Forster  is  now  chiefly  remembered.    The  first  volume  appeared 
in  1873,  and  the  biography  was  completed  in  1874.    Towards  the 
close  of  1875  the  first  volume  of  his  Life  of  Swift  was  published; 
and  he  had  made  some  progress  in  the  preparation  of  the  second 
at  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  and  of  February  X876.    In  1855 
Forster  had  been  appointed  secretary  to  the  lunacy  commis»on, 
and  from  x86x  to  X872  he  held  the  office  of  a  commissioner  in 
lunacy.    His  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  including  the 
Otigixul  copies  of  Charles  Dickens's  novels,  together  with  his 


books  and  pictues,  was  bequeathed  to  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

An  admirable  account  of  him  by  Henry  Morley  is  prefixed  to  the 
official  handbook  (1877)  of  the  Dyce  and  Forster  bequests. 

FORSTER,  JOHN  COOPER  (1833^x886),  British  surgeon,  was 
bom  in  X823  in  Lambeth,  London,  where  his  father  and  grand- 
father before  him  had  been  local  medical  practitioners.  He  entered 
Guy's  hospital  in  184 x,  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
in  X850,  assistant-surgeon,  1855,  and  surgeon,  X870.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  X844,  fellow  in  1849  ftnd 
president  in  1884.  He  was  a  prompt  and  sometimes  boldoperator. 
In  X858  he  performed  practically  the  first  gastrostomy  in  England 
for  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus.  Among  his  best-known 
papers  were  discussions  of  acupressure,  syphilis,  hydrophobia, 
intestinal  obstmction,  modified  obturator  hernia,  torsion,  and 
colloid  cancer  of  the  large  intestine;  and  he  published  a  book 
on  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children  in  x86o,  founded  on  bis  ex- 
perience as  surgeon  to  the  hospital  for  children  and  women  in 
Waterloo  Road.  He  died  suddenly  in  London  on  the  snd  of 
March  1886. 

FORSTER,  WILUAM  EDWARD  (x8i8-i886),  British  sUtes- 
man,  was  bom  of  Quaker  parents  at  Bradpole  in  Dorsetshire 
on  the  xxth  of  July  18x8.  He  was  educated  at  the  Friends' 
school  at  Tottenham,  where  his  father's  family  had  long  been 
settled,  and  on  leaving  school  be  was  put  into  business.  He 
declined,  however,  on  principle,  to  enter  a  brewery.  Becoming 
in  due  time  a  woollen  manufacturer  in  a  large  way  at  Bradford, 
Yorkshire  (from  which  after  his  marriage  he  moved  to  Burley-in- 
Wharfedale),  he  soon  made  lumself  known  as  a  practical  philan- 
thropist. In  X846-X847  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Ireland 
as  distributor  of  the  Friends'  relief  fund  for  the  famine  in 
Connemara,  and  the  state  of  the  country  made  a  deep  impression 
on  him.  In  X849  he  wrote  a  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  Clarkson's 
Life  of  William  Penn,  defending  the  (Quaker  statesman  against 
Macaulay's  criticisms.  In  X850  he  married  Jane  Martha,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  famous  Dr  Arnold  of  Rugby.  She  was  not  a 
Quaker,  and  her  husband  was  formally  excommunicated  for 
marrying  her,  but  the  Friends  who  were  commissioned  to 
announce  the  sentence  "  shook  hands  and  stayed  to  luncheon." 
Forster  thereafter  ranked  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  for  which,  indeed,  he  was  in  later  life  charged  with 
having  too  great  a  partiality.  There  were  no  children  of  the 
marriage,  but  when  Mrs  Forster's  brother,  William  Amold,  died 
in  1859,  leaving  four  orphans,  the  Fonters  adopted  them  as 
their  own. 

One  of  these  children  was  Mr  H.  O.  Amold-Forster  (1855- 
X909),  the  well-known  Liberal-Unionist  member  of  parliament, 
who  eventually  became  a  member  of  Mr  Balfour's  cabinet;  he 
was  secretary  to  the  admiralty  (1900-X903),  and  then  secretary 
of  state  for  war  (1903-1905),  and  was  the  author  of  numerous 
educational  books  published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  of  which  firm  he 
was  a  director. 

W.  E.  Forster  gradually  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs  by  speaking  and  lecturing.  In  1858  he  gave  a  lecture 
before  the  Leeds  Philosophical  Institution  on  "  How  we  Tax 
India."  In  X859  he  stood  as  Liberal  candidate  for  Leeds,  but 
was  beaten.  But  he  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  West  Riding, 
and  in  1861  he  was  returned  unopposed  for  Bradford.  In  1865 
(unopposed)  and  in  x868  (at  the  head  of  the  poll)  he  was  again 
returned.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  parliament  in  the  debates 
on  the  American  Civil  War,  and  in  1868  was  made  under- 
secretary for  the  colonies  in  Earl  Russell's  ministry.  It  was  then 
that  he  first  became  a  prominent  advocate  of  imiperial  federation. 
In  1866  his  attitude  on  parliamentary  reform  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  His  speeches  were  full  of  knowledge  of  the 
real  condition  of  the  people,  and  contained  something  like  an 
original  programme  of  Radical  legislation.  "  We  have  other 
things  to  do/'  he  said,  "  besides  extending  the  franchise.  We 
want  to  make  Ireland  loyal  and  contented;  we  want  to  get  rid 
of  pauperism  in  this  country;  we  want  to  fight  against  a  class 

hich  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  holders  of  a  £7  franchise — 
I  mean  the  dangerous  class  in  our  bige  towns.    We  want  to  see 
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whether  we  cannot  make  for  the  agricultaral  labourer  lome 
better  hope  than  the  workhouse  in  his  old  age.  We  want  to  have 
Old  England  as  weU  taught  as  New  England."  In  these  words 
he  heralded  the  education  campaign  which  occupied  the  country 
for  80  many  years  afterwards.  Directly  the  Reform  Bill  had 
passed,  the  necessity  of  '*  inducing  our  masters  to  lam  their 
letters"  (in  Robert  Lowe's  phrase)  became  pressing.  Sir 
Forster  and  Mr  Cardwell,  as  private  members  in  opposition, 
brought  in  Education  Bills  in  1867  and  x868;  and  in  1868,  when 
the  Liberal  party  returned  to  office,  Mr  Forster  was  appointed 
vice-pre^dent  of  the  councfl,  with  the  duty  of  preparing  a 
government  measure  for  national  education.  The  Elementary 
Education  Bill  (see  Education)  was  introduced  on  the  17th  of 
February  1870.  The  religious  difficulty  at  once  came  to  the  front. 
The  Manchester  Education  Union  and  die  Birmingham  Education 
League  had  already  formulated  in  the  provinces  the  two  opposing 
theories,  the  former  standing  for  the  preservation  of  denomina- 
tional interests,  the  latter  advocating  secular  rate-aided  education 
as  the  only  means  of  protecting  Nonconformity  against  the 
Church.  The  Dissenters  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  Forster's 
"  conscience  clause"  as  contained  in  the  bill,  and  they  regarded 
him,  the  ex-Quaker,  as  a  deserter  from  Iheir  own  side;  while 
they  resented  the  "  25th  clause,"  permitting  school  boards  to 
pay  the  fees  of  needy  children  at  denominational  schools  out  of 
the  rates,  as  an  insidious  attack  upon  themselves.  By  the  X4th 
of  March,  when  the  second  reading  came  on,  the  controversy 
had  assumed  threatening  proportions;  and  Mr  Dixon,  the 
Liberal  member  for  Birmingham  and  chairman  of  the  Education 
League,  moved  an  amendment,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
prohibit  all  religious  education  in  board  schools.  The  govern- 
ment made  its  rejection  a  question  of  confidence,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  withdrawn;  but  the  result  was  the  insertion  of  the 
Cowper-Temple  clause  as  a  compromise  before  the  bill  passed. 
Extremists  on  both  sides  abused  Forster,  but  the  government 
had  a  difficult  set  of  circumstances  to  deal  with,  and  he  acted 
like  a  prudent  statesman  in  contenting  himself  with  what  he 
could  get.  An  ideal  bill  was  impracticable;  it  is  to  Forster's 
enduring  credit  that  the  bill  of  2870,  imperfect  as  it  was,  estab- 
lished at  last  some  approach  to  a  system  of  national  education 
in  England  without  running  absolutely  counter  to  the  most 
cherished  English  ideas  and  without  ignoring  the  principal 
agencies  already  in  existence. 

Forster's  next  important  work  was  in  passing  the  Ballot  Act 
of  1873,  but  for  several  years  afterwards  his  life  was  uneventful. 
In  1874  he  was  again  returned  for  Bradford,  in  spite  of  Dissenting 
attacks,  and  he  took  his  full  share  of  the  work  of  the  Opposition 
Front  Bench.  In  1875,  when  Mr  Gladstone  "  retired,"  he  was 
strongly  supported  for  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  but 
declined  to  be  nominated  against  Lord  Hartington.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  F.R.S.,  and  made  lord  rector  of  Aberdeen 
University.  In  1876,  when  the  Eastern  question  was  looming 
large,  he  visited  Servia  and  Turkey,  and  his  subsequent  speeches 
on  the  subject  were  marked  by  studious  moderation,  distasteful 
to  extremists  on  both  sides.  On  Mr  Gladstone's  return  to  office 
in  1880  he  was  made  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  with  Lord 
Cowper  as  lord-lieutenant.  He  carried  the  Compensation  for 
Disturbance  Bill  through  the  Commons,  only  to  see  it  thrown 
out  in  the  Lords,  and  his  task  was  made  more  difficult  by  the 
agitation  which  arose  in  consequence.  During  the  gloomy 
autumn  and  winter  of  z88o-x88x  Forster's  energy  and  devotion 
in  grapi^ng  with  the  situation  in  Ireland  (see  Ireland)  were 
indefatigable,  his  labour  was  enormous,  and  the  personaJ  risks 
he  ran  were  many;  but  he  enjoyed  the  Irish  character  in  ^>ite 
of  aU  obstacles,  and  inspired  genuine  admiration  in  all  his 
coadjutors.  On  the  a4th  of  January  i88x  he  introduced  a  new 
Coercion  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  deal  with  the  growth  of 
the  Land  League,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  declared  it  to  be 
"  the  most  painful  duty  "  he  had  ever  had  to  perform,  and  one 
which  would  have  prevented  his  accepting  his  office  if  he  had 
known  that  it  would  fall  upon  him.  The  bOl  passed,  among  its 
provisions  being  one  enabling  the  Irish  government  to  arrest 
without  trial  persons  "reasonably  suspected"  of  crime  and 


conspiracy.  The  Irish  party  used  every  opportunity  in  and  ooi 
of  parliament  for  resenting  this  act,  and  Forster  was  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  move  between  Dubliii  and  London,  coodiicting 
his  campaign  against  crime  and  anarchy  and  defending  it  ia 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  scrupulous  oonsdentiooaness  and 
axudety  to  meet  every  reasonable  daim  availed  him  nothing 
with  sudi  antagonists,  and  the  strain  was  intense  and  oontinuous. 
He  was  nicknamed  "  Buckshot "  by  the  Nationalist  press,  00 
the  supposition  that  he  had  ordered  its  use  by  the  police  when 
firing  on  a  crowd.  On  the  13th  of  October  Mr  Pamen  was 
arrested,  and  on  the  aoth  the  Land  League  was  prodaimed. 
Ftom  that  time  Forster's  life  was  in  constant  danger,  and  be 
had  to  be  escorted  by  mounted  poh'ce  when  he  drove  in  Dublin. 
Early  in  March  18S2  he  visited  some  of  the  worst  districts  in 
Ireluid,  axul  addressed  the  crowd  at  TtiUamore  on  the  subject 
of  outrages,  denouncing  the  people  for  their  want  of  courage  in 
not  assisting  the  government,  but  adding^  "  whether  you  do  or 
not,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govenunent  to  stop  the  outrages,  and 
stop  them  we  wUl."  Forster's  pluck  in  speaking  out  like  this 
was  fully  appreciated  in  England,  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
revelations  connected  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  that  the 
dangers  he  had  confronted  were  properly  realized,  axul  it  becaxne 
known  that  several  plans  to  murder  him  had  only  been  frustrated 
by  the  merest  accidents.  On  the  and  of  May  Mr  Gladstone 
axmounced  that  the  government  intended  to  release  Mr  Pamell 
and  his  fellow-prisoners  in  Kilmainham,  and  that  both  Lord 
Cowper  and  Mr  Forster  had  in  consequence  resigned;  and 
the  following  Saturday  Forster's  successor.  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  was,  with  Mr  Burke,  murdered  in  Phoenix  Park.  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  Forster  at  once  offered  to  go 
back  to  Dublin  temporarily  as  chief  secretary,  but  the  offer  was 
declined.  His  position  naturally  attracted  universal  attention 
towards  him,  particulariy  during  the  debates  which  exuMted  in 
parliament  on  the  "  Kilmainham  Tteaty."  But  Mr  Gladstone's 
influence  with  the  Liberal  party  was  paramount,  in  ^te  of  the 
damaging  appearance  of  the  compact  made  with  Pamell,  and 
Forster's  pointed  criticisms  only  caused  thoroughgoing  partisaxis 
to  accuse  him  of  a  desire  to  avenge  himself.  It  was  ix>t  till  the 
next  session  that  he  delivered  his  fiercest  attack  on  Pamell  ia 
the  debate  on  the  address,  deiMundng  him  for  his  connexion  with 
the  Land  League,  and  quoting  against  him  the  violent  speeches 
of  his  supporters  and  the  articles  of  his  newspaper  orgaxis.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Pamell,  on  Forsto^a  chargixig  him, 
not  with  directly  plaxming  or  perpetrating  outrages  or  murder, 
but  with  conniving  at  them,  ejaculated  "It's  a  Ue";  axid, 
replying  on  the  next  day,  the  Irish  leader,  instead  of  disproving 
Forster's  charges,  bitterly  denounced  his  methods  of  administra- 
tion. Though,  during  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life, 
Forster's  political  record  covered  various  interesting  subjects, 
his  connexion  with  these  stormy  times  in  Ireland  throws  them 
all  into  shadow.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  Aprfl  1886,  on  the  eve 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Home  Rixle  3iU,  to  which  he  was 
stoutly  opposed.  In  the  interval  there  had  been  otho-  questions 
on  which  he  fotmd  himself  at  variance  with  Gladstonian  Libersl- 
ism,  for  instance,  as  regards  the  Sudan  and  the  Ttan^raal,  nor 
was  he  inclined  to  stomach  the  claims  of  the  Caucus  or  the 
Birmingham  programme.  When  the  Redistribution  Act  divided 
Bradford  into  three  constituencies,  Forster  was  returned  for  the 
central  division,  but  he  never  took  his  seat  in  the  new  parliament 
Forster,  like  John  Bright,  was  an  excellent  representative 
pf  the  En^ish  middle-class  in  public  life,  ^triotic,  oicrgetic, 
independent,  incorruptible,  shrewd,  fair-minded,  he  was  endSDwed 
not  only  with  great  sympathy  with  progress,  but  aJso  with  a  fuQ 
faculty  for  resistance  to  mere  democratidsm.  He  was  tail  (the 
Yorksbiremen  called  him  "  Long  Forster  ")  and  strongly  though 
stiffly  built,  and,  with  his  simple  tastes  and  straightforward 
maimers  and  methods,  was  a  typical  North-country  figure. 
His  oratory  was  rouj^  and  unpolished,  but  full  of  freshness  and 
force  and  genuine  feeling.  It  was  Forster  who,  when  appealing 
to  the  government  at  the  time  of  Gordon's  daxiger  at  Khartum, 
spoke  of  Mr  Gladstone  as  able  "  to  pexsuade  most  people  of  most 
things,  and  himself  of  ahnost  anything,"  and  thou^  the  phim 
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WIS  much  resented  by  Mr  Gladstone's  eiUowage,  the  truth  that 
underlay  it  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  very  converse  of 
his  own  character.  His  perMnal  difficulties  with  some  of  his 
colleagues,  both  in  regard  to  the  Education  Act  of  1870  and  his 
Irish  administration,  must  be  properly  understood  if  a  oomj^ete 
comprehension  of  his  political  career  is  to  be  obtained.  For  an 
account  of  them  we  need  only  refer  to  the  Li^e  oj  tke  Right  Hon. 
IK.  £.  F^rxter,  by  Sir  T.  Wemyss  Reid.  (H.  Cu.) 

F0B8TTH,  PBTER  TAYLOR  (iSA^  ),  British  Noncon- 
formist divine,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1848.  He  took  first-cla» 
honours  in  classics  at  Aberdeen,  subsequently  studied  at  Gdt- 
tingen  (tmder  Ritschl)  and  at  New  College,  Hampstead,  and 
entered  the  Congregational  ministry..  Having  held  pastorates 
at  Shipley,  Hackney,  Manchester,  Leicester  and  Cambridge,  he 
became  principal  of  Hackney  Theological  College,  Hampstead, 
in  X901.  In  1907  be  delivered  the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  on 
preaching  at  Yde  University,  published  as  Positive  Preaching  and 
Modem  Mind.  Among  his  other  publications  may  be  mentioned 
Rdigibn  in  Recent  Art,  and  articles  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
Hibbert  Jonmal,  and  London  QuarUrty,  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  in  1905. 

PORTALBZA  (usually  called  CeakA  by  foreigners),  a  dty 
and  port  of  Brazil  and  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Cearit,  on  a 
crescent-shaped  indentation  of  the  coast-line  immediately  W. 
of  Cape  Mucuripe  or  Mocoripe,  ^\  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cearft  river,  in  lat.  3*  4a'  S.,  long.  38*  30'  W.  Pop.  (1890)  of  the 
municipality,  including  a  large  rural  district,  40,902.  Tlie  dty 
stands  on  an  open  sandy  plain  overlooking  tire  sea,  and  is 
regulariy  laid  out,  with  broad,  wdl-paved,  gas-lighted  streets 
and  numerous  squares.  Owing  to  the  aridity  of  the  climate 
the  vegetation  is  less  luxuriant  than  in  most  Brazilian  cities. 
The  temperature  is  usually  high,  but  it  is  modified  by  the  strong 
sea  winds.  Fortaleza  has  suffered  much  from  epidemics  of 
yellow-fever,  small-pox  and  beri-beri,  but  the  dimate  is  con- 
sidered to  be  healthy.  A  small  branch  of  the  Cear&  river,  called 
the  Pajehii,  traverses  the  dty  and  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
that  on  its  right  bank  bdng  locally  known  as  Outeiro.  Fortaleza 
is  the  see  of  a  bishopric,  created  in  1S54,  but  it  has  no  cathedral, 
one  of  its  ten  churches  being  used  for  that  purpose.  Its  public 
buildings  indude  the  government  house,  legislative  chambers, 
bishop's  palace,  an  episcopal  seminary,  a  lyceum  (high  school), 
Misericoniia  hospital,  and  asylums  for  mendicants  and  the 
insane.  The  custom-house  stands  nearer  the  seashore,  x}  m. 
from  the  railway  station  in  the  dty,  with  which  it  \%  connected 
by  raiL  The  port  is  the  principal  outlet  for  the  products  of  the 
state,  but  its  anchorage  is  an  open  roadstead,  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  on  the  northern  a>ast  of  Brazil,  and  all  ships  are 
compelled  to  anchor  well  out  from  shore  and  discharge  into 
lighters.  Port  improvements  designed  by  the  eminent  engineer 
Sir  John  Hawkshaw  have  been  under  construction  for  many 
yean,  but  have  made  very  slow  progress.  The  Baturit^  railway, 
built  by  the  national  government  partly  to  give  employment 
to  starving  refugees  in  times  of  long-continued  droughts,  connects 
the  dty  and  its  port  with  fertile  regions  to  the  S. W.,  and  extends 
to  Senador  Pompeu,  278  m.  distant.  The  exports  indude  sugar, 
coffee,  rubber,  cotton,  rum,  rice,  beans,  fniits,  hides  and 
skins. 

Fortaleza  had  its  origin  in  a  small  village  adjoining  a  fort 
established  at  thii  point  in  early  colonial  tiroes.  In  1654  it  took 
the  name  of  Villa  do  Forte  da  Assumpcio,  but  it  was  generally 
spoken  of  as  Fortaleza.  In  x8io  it  became  the  capital  of  Cear&, 
nxA  in  2823  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  &  dty  under  the  title 
of  Fortaleza  da  Nova  Braganga. 

PORT  AUGUSTUS,  a  village  of  Inverness-shire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901)  706.  It  is  delightfully  situated  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  Loch.  Ness,  about  30  m.  S.W.  of  Inverness,  on  the 
rivers  Oich  and  Tarff  and  the  Caledonian  CanaL  A  branch  line 
connects  with  Spean  Bridge  on  the  West  Highland  raflway  via 
Invergarry.  The  fort,  then  called  Kilchumin,  was  built  in  17x6 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Highlanders  in  check,  and  was 
enlarged  in  X730  by  General  Wade.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Jacobites  in  X74S,  but  reoccupied  after  the  battle  of  Culloden, 


when  it  recdved  its  present  name  in  honour  of  William  Augustus, 
duke  of  Cumberland,  the  victorious  generaL  The  fort  was  used 
as  a  sanatorium  until  1857,  when  it  was  bought  by  the  lath  Lord 
Lovat,  whose  son  presented  it  in  1876  to  the  English  order  of 
Benedictines.  Within  four  years  there  rose  upon  its  site  a  pile 
of  stately  buildings  under  the  title  of  St  Benedict's  Abbey  and 
school,  a  monastic  and  collegiate  institution  intended  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  sons  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  nobility  arid 
gentry.'  The  series  of  buildings  consists  of  the  college,  monastery, 
hospice  and  scriptorium — the  four  forming  a  quadrangle  con- 
nected by  beautiful  doistcrs.  Amongst  its  benefactors  were 
many  Catholic  Scots  and  English  peers  and  gentlemen  whose 
arms  are  emblazoned  on  the  windows  of  the  spacious  refectoiy 
hall.    The  summit  of  the  college  tower  is  x  xo  ft.  high. 

FORT  DODGE,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Webster  county, 
Iowa,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  85  m.  (by  rail)  N.  by  W. 
from  Des  Moines.  Pop.  (1890)  487X;  (1900)  X2,i62;  (1905,  state 
census)  X4,369,  (2269  being  foreign-born);  (X910)  X5,543.  It  is 
served  by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  the 
Minneapolis  &  Saint  Louis,  and  the  Fort  Dodge,  Des  Moines  & 
Southern  railways,  the  last  an  dectric  interurban  line.  Eureka 
Springs  and  Wild  Cat  Cave  are  of  interest  to  visitors,  and 
attractive  scenery  is  furnished  by  the  river  and  its  bordering 
bluffs.  The  river  is  here  spanned  by  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
railway  steel  bridge,  or  viaduct,  one  of  the  longest  in  the  country. 
Fort  Dodge  is  the  seat  of  Tobin  College  (420  students  in  1907- 
X908),  a  commercial  and  business  school,  with  preparatory, 
normal  and  das'tiral  dq>artinents,  and  courses  in  oratory  and 
music;  among  its  other  institutions  are  St  Paul's  school 
(Evangelical  Lutheran),  two  Roman  Catholic  schools,  Corpus 
Christ!  Academy  and  the  Sacred  Heart  school,  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  convent  and  a  Carnegie  library.  Oleson  Park  and 
Reynold's  Park  are  the  dty's  prindpal  parks.  Immediately 
surrounding  Fort  Dodge  is  a  rich  farming  .country.  To  the  E. 
of  the  dty  lies  a  gypsum  bed,  extending  over  an  area  of  about 
50  sq.  m.,  and  co^dered  to  be  the  most  valuable  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  S.  coal  abounds;  there  are  also  limestone  quarries 
and  deposits  of  day  in  the  vidnity  — the  clay  being,  for  the  most 
part,  obtained  by  mining.  FortDodgeisa  market  for  theproducts 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  is  a  shipping  centre  of  con- 
siderable importance.  It  has  various  manufactures,  induding 
gypsum,,  plaster,  oatmeal',  brick  and  tile,  sewer  pipe,  pottery, 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  and  shoes.  In  X905  the 
value  of  all  the  factory  proiducts  was  $3,025,559,  an  increase 
of  300*8%  over  that  for  X9oa  Fort  Clark  was  erected 
on  the  site  in  1850  to  protect  settlers  against  the  Indians;  in 
r85r  the  name  was  changed  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  war  to 
Fort  Dodge  in  honour  of  Colonel  Henry  Dodge  (1782-1867), 
who  was  a  lieutenant-colond  of  Missouri  Volunteers  in  the  War 
of  18x2,  served  with  distinction  as  a  colond  of  Michigan  Mounted 
Volimteers  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  resigned  from  the  military 
service  in  March  X833,  was  governor  of  Wisconsin  Territory 
from  X836  to  184X  and  from  1846  to  1848,  and  was  a  delegate 
from  Wisconsin  Territory  to  Congress  from  184X  to  1845,  <ind  a 
United  States  senator  from  Wisconsin  in  184&-X857.  The  fort 
was  abandoned  in  X853,  and  in  1854  a  town  was  laid  out. 
It  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  X869.  From  the  gypsum  beds 
near  Fort  Dodge  was  taken  in  1868  the  block  of  gypsum  from 
which  was  modelled  the  "  Cardiff  Giant,"  a  ruddy-fashioned 
human  figure,  which  was  buried  near  Cardiff,  Onondaga  county. 
New  York,  where  it  was  "  discovered  "  late  in  1869.  It  was 
then  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  country  as  a  "  petrified 
man."  The  hoax  was  finally  exposed  by  Professor  Othniel  C. 
Marsh  of  Yale;  and  George  Hall  of  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  confessed 
to  the  fraud,  his  object  having  been  to  discredit  belief  in  the 
"  giants  "  of  Genesis  vi.  4.  (See  "  The  Cardiff  Giant:  the  True 
Story  of  a  Remarkable  Deception,"  by  Andrew  D.  White,  in 
the  Century  Magazine,  vol.  xlii.,  1902.) 

FORT  EDWARD,  a  village  of  Washington  county,  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  iii  the  toiniship  of  Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson  river, 
56  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  of  the  village  (X900)  3521,  of 
whom-  385  were  fordgn-bom:  (xoo<)   t8o6;   (x9xo)  3761;  of 
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the  township,  including  the  vflUge'  (1900),  5216;  (1905, 5300; 
(1910)  5740.  The  village  lies  mostly  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill, 
is  at  the  junction  of  the  main  line  and  the  Glens  Falls  branch 
of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  railway,  and  is  also  served  by  electric 
line  to  Albany  and  Glens  Falls;  the  barge  canal  connecting 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  river  enters  the  Hudson  here. 
The  river  furnishes  good  water-power,  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  wood  pulp,  the  leading  industry. 
Shirts  and  pottery  (flower  pots,  jars  and  drain  tile)  are  manu- 
factured also.  Tht  village  is  the  seat  of  the  Fort  Edward 
Collegiate  Institute,  a  non-sectarian  school  for  girls,  which  was 
founded  in  1854  and  until  1893  was  coeducational.  The  village 
owns  and  operates  the  waterworks.  Indian  war  parties  on  their 
way  to  Canada  were  accustomed  to  make  a  portage  from  this 
place,  the  head  of  navigation  for  small  boats  on  the  Hudson, 
to  Lake  George  or  Lake  Champlain,  and  hence  it  was  known 
as  the  Great  Carrying  Place.  Govempr  (afterwards  Sir)  Francis 
Nicholson  in  1709,  in  his  expedition  against  Canada,  built 
here  a  stockade  which  was  named  Fort  Nicholson.  Some  years 
afterwards  John  Henxy  Lydius  (1693-1791)  established  a 
settlement  and  protected  it  by  a  new  fort,  named  Fort  Lydius, 
but  this  was  destroyed  by  the  French  and  Indians  in  1745.  In 
175s,  a  third  fort  was  bidlt  by  General  Phineas  Lyman  (1716- 
1774),  as  preUminaxy  to  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point 
under  General  William  Johnson,  and  was  named  Fort  Lyman; 
in  1756  Johnson  renamed  it  Fort  Edward  in  honour  of  Edward, 
Duke  of  York.  In  the  War  for  Independence  Fort  Edward  was 
the  headquarters  of  General  Philip  Schuyler  while  he  and  his 
troops  were  blocking  the  march  of  General  Burgoyne's  army 
from  Fort  Ticonderoga.  When  a  part  of  Burgoyne's  forces  was 
distant  only  3  or  4  m.  from  Fort  Edward,  on  Fort  Edward  Hill, 
on  the  37th  of  July  1777,  the  leader  of  an  Indian  band  whose 
assistance  the  British  had  sought  is  supposed  to  have  murdered 
Jane  McCrea  (c.  1757-1777),  a  young  girl  who  had  been  visiting 
friends  in  Fort  Edward,  and  who  was  to  be  escorted  on  that  day 
to  the  British  camp  and  there  to  be  married  to  David  Jones,  a 
loyalist  serving  as  a  lieutenant  in  Burgoyne's  army;  it  is  possible 
that  she  was  shot  accidentally  by  Americans  pursuing  her  Indian 
escorts,  but  her  death  did  much  to  rouse  local  sentiment  against 
Burgoyne  and  his  Indian  allies,  and  catised  many  volunteers  to 
join  the  American  army  resisting  Burgoyne's  invasion.  A 
monument  has  been  erected  by  the  Jane  McCrea  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  near  the  spot  where  she 
was  killed,  and  she  is  buried  in  Union  Cemetery  in  Fort  Edward. 
Fort  Edward  township  was  erected  in  1818  from  a  part  of  the 
township  of  Argyle.     Fort  Edward  village  was.  incorporated 

in  1852. 
See  R.  O.  Ba«com.  The  Fort  Edward  Bqok  (Fort  Edward,  1903). 

FORTESCUE,  SIR  JOHN  (c.  1394-^.  1476),  English  lawyer, 
the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Devonshire,  was  bom  at  Norris,  near  South  Brent,  in  Somerset- 
shire. He  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  he  was  three  times  appointed  one  of  the 
governors  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1441  he  was  made  a  Jung's 
sergeant  at  biw,  and  in  the  following  year  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench.  As  a  judge  Fortescue  is  highly  recommended  for 
his  wisdom,  gravity  and  uprightness;  and  he  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  great  favour  with  the  king,  who  is  said  to  have  given 
him  some  substantial  proofs  of  esteem  and  regard.  He  held  his 
office  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  to  whom 
he  steadily  adhered;  and  having,  faithfully  served  that  un- 
fortunate monarch  in  all  his  troubles,  he  was  attainted  of  treason 
in  the  first  parliament  of  Edward  IV.  When  Henry  subsequently 
fled  into  Scotland,  he  is  supposed  to  have  appointed  FoAescue, 
who  appears  to  have  accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  chancellor 
of  England.  In  1463  Fortescue  accompanied  Queen  Margaret 
and  her  court  in  their  exile  on  the  Continent,  and  returned  with 
them  afterwards  to  England.  During  their  wanderings  abroad 
the  chancellor  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  prince 
Edward  his  celebrated  work  De  laudihus  Ugum  Angliae.  On 
the  defeat  of  the  Lancastrian  party  he  made  his  submission 
to  Edward  IV.,  from  whom  he  received  a  general  pardon  dated 


Westminster,  October  13,  147 1.    He  died  at  an  advanced  a^ 
but  the  exact  date  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained^ 

Fortetcue's  nu«terly  vindication  of  the  laws  of  England,  thoii^ 
received  with  great  favour  by  the  learned  of  the  profenioa  to  wboni 
it  was  communicated,  did  not  appear  in  print  until  the  rogu  d 
Henry  VI II.,  when  it  was  published,  but  without  a  date.  It  was 
subsequently  many  times  reprinted.  Another  valuable  and  learned 
work  by  Fortescue.  written  in  English,  was  published  in  1714,  nader 
the  title  of  The  Differenct  betwetn  am  Absolute  and  a  LimiUed  Monarckj, 
In  the  Cotton  library  there  is  a  manuscript  of  this  work,  in  the  title 
of  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  addressed  to  Henry  VI.:  but  manv 
passages  show  plainly  that  it  was  written  in  favour  of  Edward  IV. 
A  revised  edition  of  this  work,  with  a  very  valuable  historical  and 
biographical  introduction,  was  published  in  1 883  by  Charles  Plumaier, 
under  the  title  The  Cooemanu  of  Entland.  All  ot  Forteacue's  minor 
writings  appear  in  The  Works  of  Sif  f oka  Forttsats^  now  first  CoUectcd 
and  Arranged^  published  in'  1869  for  private' circulation,  by  his 
descendant,  Lora  Clermont. 

AuTHoaiTiBS. — ^Plummer's  Introduction  to  Tkt  Caoermanu  of 
England;  Life  in  Loid  Clennottt's  edition;  Gairdner's  Pastom 
Letters;  Fo«  s  Lnes  of  ike  Judgju, 

FORTESCUE*  SIR  JOHN  {e,  .153X-Z607),  Edi^  sUtcsman, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Adrian  Fortescue  (executed  in  1539), 
and  of  his  second  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  WUliam  Reade  or 
Rede  of  Borstall  in  Buckinghamshire.    The  exact  date  of  his 
birth  is  unrecorded.^    He  was  restored  in  blood  and  to  his 
estate  at  Shirbum  in  Oxfordshire  in  1551.  Through  his  lather's 
mother,  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Boleyn,  he  waa  a  second 
cousin  once  remold  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  acquired  eariy 
a  considerable  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  was  diosen  to  direct 
the  Princesir  Elizabeth's  rlawical  studies  in  Mary's  cetgn.    On 
the  acceuion  of  Elizabeth  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  great 
wardrotle.  He  was  returned  in  1572  to  parliament  for  Walliog- 
ford,  in  1586  for  Buckingham  borough,  in  1588  and  1597  for 
Buckingham  county,  and  in  x6oi  for  Mlddl^ex.    In.  15&9  he 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  a  member  of 
the  privy  council.   In  1592  he  was  knighted,  and  in  November 
1601,  in  addition  to  his  two  great  offices,  be  received  that  of 
chancellor  of  .the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  By  means  of  his  lucrative 
employments  he  amaawcd  great  wealth,  with  which  be  bought 
large  estates  in  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  and  k^t  up 
much  state  and  a  huge  household.    He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  public  business,  was  a  member  of  the  court  of  the  star  dumber 
and  an  ecclesiastical  commissioner,  sat  on  various  important 
commissions,  and  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  explained  the 
queen's  financial  needs  and  proposed  subsidies  in  parliament. 
On  the  death  of  Elizabeth  he  suggested  that  certain  restrictions 
should  be  imposed  on  James's  powers,  in  order  probably  to  limit 
the  appointment  of  Scotchmen  to  office,*  but  his  advice  was  not 
followed.    He  was  deprived  by  James  of  the  chancellorship  of 
the  exchequer,  but  evidently  did  not  forfeit  his  favour,  as  he 
retained  his  two  other  offices  and  entertained  James  several 
times  at  Henden  and  Salden.   In  1604  Sir  John,  who  stood  for 
Buckinghamshire,  was  defeated  by  Sir  Francis  Goodwin,  whose 
election,  however,  was  declared  void  by  the  lord  chancdlor  on  the 
ground  of  a  sentence  of  outlawry  under  which  be  lay,  ancJI 
Fortescue  was  by  a  second  election  returned  in  his  place.  This 
incident  gave  rise  to  a  violent  controversy,  regarding  the  chan* 
ceUor's  jurisdiction  in  dedding  disputed  elections  to  parliament, 
which  was  repudiated  by  the  Commons  but  maintained  by  the 
king.  The  matter  after  much  debate  was  ended  by  a  compromise, 
which,  while  leaving  the  prindple  unsettled,  set  aside  the  elec- 
tions of  both  candidates  and  provided  for  the  issue  of  a  new  wriL 
Fortescue  was  then  in  February  1606  relumed  for  Middlesex, 
which  he  represented  till  his  death  on  the  23rd  of  December  1607. 
He  was  buried  in  Mursley  church  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.    His  long  public  career 
was  highly  honourable,  and  he  served  his  sovereign  and  country 
with  unswerving  fidelity  and  honesty.   His  learned  attainments 
too  were  considerable--Camden  styles  him  "  vir  integer,  Graccc. 

*  The  inscription  on  his  tomb  states  that  he  was  76  at  his  death 
on  the  23rd  01  December  1607  (Lord  Clermont's  HisL  of  tke  Famtir 
of  Forteutie,  377),  but  according  to  a  statement  aacribcd  to  himself, 
he  was  born  the  same  year  as  Queen  Elizabeth  and  therefore  in  1513 
(Bucks.  Architect,  and  Archaeolog.  Soc.  Records  of  Bucks,  i.  p.  69). 

>  David  Lloyd's  State  Worthies  (1670),  556. 
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Lfttineque  apprime  erudltus,"*  and  his  scholarship  is  also  praised 
by  Lloyd,  while  his  friendship  wilh  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  procured 
gifts  of  books  and  manuscripts  to  the  latter's  library.  Fortescue 
married  (x)  Cecily,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Ashfield  of  Ewelme, 
by  whom,  besides  a  daughter,  he  had  two  sons,  Sir  Francis  and 
Sir  William;  and  (2)  Alice,  daughter  of  Christopher  Smyth 
of  Annabels  in  Hertfordshire,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter. 
His  descent  in  the  male  line  became  extinct  with  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Fortescue,  3rd  baronet,  in  17x7. 

Bibliography. — Article  in  the  Diet,  df  NaL  Btograph^;  Lord 
Clermont's  HisL  of  ike  Family  of  the  Fortescues\  Hist.  Notices  of  the 
Parishes  ofSwyruombe  and  Eweime,  by  A.  Napier,  p.  390;  IX  Lloyd's 
suae  WortkUs  (1670),  p.  ^56;  Add.  MSS.  12497  f.  143  ("  Sir  John 
Fortescue's  mcancs  of  j;aine  by  Sir  R.  Thikstin  told  me  (Sir  Julius 
Caesarl");  Hitt.  MSS.  Comtn.,  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  MSS.; 
Speddine's  Life  of  Baton ;  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Soc.  for 
Bucks,  Records  of  Bucks,  vol.  i.  p.  86.  (P.  C.  Y.) 

FORIBVIOT.  a  village  and  parish  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  on 
the  Water  of  May,  a  right-hand  affluent  of  the  Earn,  6}  m:  S.W. 
of  Perth.  Pop.  of  parish  (1901)  562.  It  is  a  place  of  remote 
antiquity,  having  been  a  capital  of  the  Picts,  when  the  district 
was  known  as  Fortrenn,  and  afterwards  of  the  Scots.  The  army 
led  by  Edward  Baliol  camped  here  before  the  battle  of  Dupplin 
(1332),  in  which  the  regent,  Donald,  earl  of  Mar,  was  slain  along 
with  13,000  out  of  30,000  men.  The  parish  of  Findo-Gask 
adjoining  it  on  the  N.W.  contains  remains  of  a  Roman  road, 
station  and  outpost,  besides  the  "  auld  hoose  "  of  Cask  in  which 
the  Baroness  Nairne  was  born,  and  which  forms  the  theme  of  one 
of  her  most  popular  songs.  The  new  house  in  which  she  died 
dates  from  1801. 

FORT  OBORGB,  a  military  station  of  Invcmess-shire,  Scotland. 
It  lies  X2  m.  N.E.  of  Inverness,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  small 
branch  line  connecting  with  the  Highland  railway  at  Gollanfield 
junction.  It  occupies  a  sandy  promontory  forming  the  extreme 
end  of  the  southern  shore  of  Inner  Moray  Firth  (also  called  the 
Firth  of  Inverness),  which  is  here  only  x  m.  wide.  There  is 
communication  by  ferry  with  Fortrose  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
the  Black  Isle.  ■'Die  fort  was  begun  in  1 748,  partly  after  the  plan 
of  one  of  Vauban's  works,  and  named  in  honour  of  George  II. 
Wolfe,  who  saw  it  in  course  of  erection  in  1751,  was  much  im- 
pressed with  it  and  thought  it  would,  when  finished,  be  "  the 
most  considerable  fortress  and  best  situated  in  Great  Britain." 
It  covers  x6  acres  and  contains  accommodation  for  nearly  2200 
men.  It  is  the  depot  of  the  Seaforth  Highlanders,  and  a 
military  training-ground  of  some  size  and  importance  because 
the  surrounding  country  gives  ample  facilities  for  exercise  and 
manoeuvres.  General  Wade's  road  is  maintained  in  good  order. 
Fort  George,  it  is  said,  had  almost  been  chosen  as  the  place  of 
detention  for  Napoleon  when  the  claims  -of  St  Helena  were  put 
forward.  About  2  m.  S.E.  is  the  fishing  village  of  Campbelltown, 
in  growing  repute  as  a  seaside  resort.  Midway  between  the  fort 
and  Inverness  stands  Castle  Stuart,  a  shooting-box  of  the  earl 
of  Moray. 

FORTH,  a  river  and  firth  of  the  east  of  Scotland.  The  river 
is  formed  by  two  head  streams,  Duchray  Water  (12  m.)  and 
Avondhu  (10  m.),  or  Laggan  as  it  is  called  after  it  leaves  Loch 
Ard,  both  rising  in  the  north-east  of  Ben  Lomond  in  Stirlingshire, 
and  uniting  i  m.  west  of  Aberfoyle.  From  this  point  till  it 
receives  the  Kelty,  the  Forth  continues  to  be  a  Perthshire 
stream,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  the  dividing  line  between 
the  counties  of  Perth  and  Stirling  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the 
Allan.  Thence  it  belongs  to  Stiriingshire  to  a  point  i|  m.  due 
west  of  Cambus,  whence  it  serves  as  the  boundary  between  the 
shires  of  Stirling  and  Clackmannan.  Owing  to  the  extremely 
tortuous  character  of  its  course  between  Gartmore  and  Alloa — 
the  famous  "  links  of  the  Forth," — the  actual  length  of  the  river 
is  66  m.,  or  neariy  double  the  distance  in  a  direct  line  (30  m.) 
between  the  source  of  the  Duchray  and  Kincardine,  where  the 
firth  begins.  The  river  drains  an  area  of  645  sq.  m.  Its  general 
direction  is  mainly  easterly  with  a  gentle  trend  towards  the 
south,  and  the  principal  tributaries  on  the  left  are  the  Goodie, 
Teith,  Allan  and  Devon,  and  on  the  right,  the  Kelty,  Boquhan 
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and  Bannock.  The  alluvial  plain  extending  from  Gartmore  to 
the  county  town  is  called  the  Carse  of  Stirling.  The  places  of 
interest  on  the  banks  are  Aberfoyle,  Kippen,  Stirling,  Cambus- 
kenneth,  Alloa  and  Kincardine,  but  after  it  crosses  the  Highland 
line  the  Forth  does  not  present  many  passages  of  remarkable 
beauty.  There  are  bridges  at  Aberfoyle,  Gartmore,  Frew,  Drip 
and  Stirling  (2),  besides  railway  viaducts  at  Stirling  and  Alloa,' 
and  there  are  ferries  at  Stirling  (for  Cambuskenneth),  Alloa  (for 
South  Alloa)  and  Kincardine  (for  Airth).  The  tide  rises  to.  4I  m. 
above  Stirlhig,  where  the  river  is  navigable  at  high  water  by 
vessels  of  xoo  tons.  There  is,  however,  a  brisk  shipping  trade  at 
Alloa,  where  the  dock  accommodates  vessels  of  at  least  300  tons. 

The  Firth  of  Forth  extends  from  Kincardine  to  the  North  Sea, 
that  is,  to  an  imaginary  line  drawn,  just  west  of  the  Isle  of  May, 
from  the  East  Neuk  of  Fife  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  in  Hadding- 
tonshire— a  distance  of  48  m.  Thus,  according  to  some  calcula- 
tions, the  Forth  measiires  from  source  to  sea  x  X4  m.  The  width 
of  the  firth  varies  from  |  m.  at  Kincardine  and  x|  m.  at  Queens- 
ferry  to  6i  m.  at  Leith  and  iy\  m.  at  the  mouth.  The  chief 
affluents  are,  on  the  south,  the  Canon,  Avon,  Almond,  Leith, 
Esk  and  Tyne,  and  on  the  north,  the  Tiel,  Leven,  Kiel  and 
Dreel.  The  principal  ports  on  the  south  shore  are  Grangemout  h , 
Bo'ness,  Granton  and  Leith,  and  on  the  north,  Burntisland  and 
Kirkcaldy;  but  fishery  centres  and  holiday  resorts  are  very 
numerous  on  both  coasts.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Forth  Bridge 
(see  Bridges)  in  1890  the  ferries  at  Queensferry  and  Burntisland 
have  greatly  diminished  in  importance.  The  fisheries  are  still 
considerable,  though  the  oyster  trade  is  dwindling.  The  larger 
islands  are  Inchcolm,  with  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  Inchkeith, 
with  fortifications  and  a  lighthouse,  and  the  Isle  of  May,  with  a 
lighthouse  The  anchorage  of  St  Margaret's  Hope,  with  the 
naval  base  of  Rosyth,  lies  off  the  shore  of  Fife  immediately  to 
the  west  of  the  Forth  Bridge. 

The  Forth  was  the  Bodotria  of  Tacitus  and  the  Scots  Water 
of  the  chroniclers  of  the  ixth  and  X2th  centuries;  while  Bede 
(d.  735)  knew  the  firth  as  Sinus  orientalis  (the  Eastern  Gulf), 
and  Ncnnius  (fl.  796)  as  Mare  Friesicum  (the  Frisian  Sea). 

FORTinCATION  AND  SIEGECRAFT.  "Fortification"  is 
the  military  art  of  strengthening  positions  against  attack.  The 
word  (Lat. /or/t5,  strong,  and/ocere,  to  make)  implies  the  creation 
of  defences.  Thus  the  boy  who  from  the  top  of  a  mound  defies 
his  comrades,  or  shelters  from  their  snowballs  behind  a  fence, 
is  merely  taking  advantage  of  ground;  but  if  he  puts  up  a  hurdle 
on  his  mound  and  stands  behind  that  he  has  fortified  his  position. 

Fortification  consists  of  two  elements,  viz.  protection  and 
obstacle.  The  protection  shields  the  defender  from  the  enemy's 
missiles;  the  obstacle  prevents  the  enemy  from  coming  to  close 
quarters,  and  delays  him  under  fire. 

Protection  may  be  of  several  kinds,  direct  or  indirect.  Direct 
protection  is  given  by  a  wall  or  rampart  of  earth,  strong  enough 
to  stop  the  enemy's  missiles.  The  value  of  this  is  reduced  in 
proportion  as  the  defender  has  to  expose  himself  to  return  the 
enemy's  fire,  or  to  resist  his  attempts  to  destroy  the  defences. 
Indirect  protection  is  given  by  distance,  as  for  instance  by  a  high 
wall  placed  on  a  clif!  so  that  the  defender  on  the  top  of  the  wall 
is  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  missiles  if  these  are  of  short  range, 
such  as  arrows.  This  kind  of  defence  was  very  popular  in  the 
middle  ages.  In  the  present  day  the  same  object  is  attained  by 
pushing  out  detached  forts  to  such  a  distance  from  the  town 
they  are  protecting  that  the  besieger  cannot  bombard  the  town 
as  long  as  he  is  outside  the  forts.  Another  form  of  indirect 
|)rotection  of  great  importance  is  concealment. 

The  obstacle  may  consist  of  anything  which  will  impede  the 
enemy's  advance  and  prevent  him  from  coming  to  close  quarters. 
In  the  earliest  forms  of  fortification  the  protecting  wall  was  also 
the  obstacle,  or  it  may  be  a  wet  or  dry  ditch,  an  entanglement, 
a  swamp,  a  thorn  hedge  a  spiked  palisade,  or  some  temporary 
expedient,  such  as  crows'  feet  or  chevaux  de  frise.  The  two 
elements  must  of  course  be  arranged  in  combination.  The 
besieged  must  be  able  to  defend  the  obstacle  from  their  protected 
portion,  otherwise  it  can  be  surmounted  or  destroyed  at  leisure. 
But  a  close  connexion  is  no  longer  essentiaL    The  effect  of  modero 
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firearms  permits  of  great  elasticity  in  the  disposition  of  the 
obstacle;  and  this  simplifies  some  of  the  problems  of  defence. 

Protection  must  be  arranged  mainly  with  reference  to  the 
enemy's  methods  of  attack  and  the  weapons  lie  uses.  The 
obstacle,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
bring  out  the  best  effects  of  the  defender's  weapons.  It  follows 
from  this  that  a  well-armed  force  operating  against  a  badly- 
armed  uncivilized  enemy  may  use  with  advantage  very  simple 
old-fashioned  methods  of  protection;  or  even  dispense  with  it 
altogether  if  the  obstacle  is  a  good  one. 

When  the  assailant  has  modem  weapons  the  importance  of 
protection  is  very  great.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  in  propor- 
'tion  as  missile  weapons  have  grown  more  effective,  the  importance 
of  protection  and  the  difiSctUty  of  providing  it  have  increased, 
while  the  necessity  for  a  monumental  physical  obstacle  has 
decreased. 

The  art  of  the  engineer  who  is  about  to  fortify  consists  in 
appreciating  and  harmontxing  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
such  as  the  weapons  in  use,  nature  of  the  ground,  materials 
available,  temper  of  assailants  and  defenders,  strategical  possi- 
bilities, expenditure  to  be  incurred,  and  so  forth.  Few  of  these 
conditions  are  in  themselves  diflicult  to  understand,  but  they  are 
so  many  and  their  reactions  are  so  complex  that  a  real  familiarity 
with  all  of  them  is  essential  to  successful  work.  The  keynote 
of  the  solution  should  be  simplicity;  but  this  is  the  first  point 
usually  lost  sight  of  by  the  makers  of  "  systems,"  especially  by 
those  who  during  a  long  period  of  peace  have  time  to  give  play 
to  their  imaginations. 

Fortification  Is  usually  divided  into  two  branches,  namely 
permanentforlificalhn  undfieidforlification.  Permanent  fortifica- 
tions are  erected  at  leisure,  with  all  the  resources  that  a  state  can 
supply  of  constructive  and  mechanical  skill,  and  are  built  of 
enduring  materials.  Field  fortifications  arc  extemporized  by 
troops  in  the  field,  perhaps  assisted  by  such  local  labour  and 
tools  as  may  be  procurable,  and  with  materials  that  do  not 
require  much  preparation,  such  as  earth,  brushwood  and  light 
timber.  There  is  also  an  intermediate  branch  known  as  semi- 
permanenl  fortification.  This  is  employed  when  in  the  course 
of  a  campaign  it  becomes  desirable  to  protect  some  locality 
with  the  best  imitation  of  permanent  defences  that  can  be  made 
in  a  short  time,  ample  resources  and  skilled  civilian  labour  being 
available. 

The  ohjecls  of  fortification  are  various.  The  vast  enceintes 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  planned  so  that  in  time  of  war 
they  might  give  shelter  to  the  wh<de  population  of  the  country 
except  the  field  army,  with  their  flocks  and  herds  and  household 
stuff.  The  same  idea  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the  walls  of  such 
cities  as  Kano.  In  the  middle  ages  feudal  lords  built  castles 
for  security  against  the  attacks  of  their  neighbours,  and  also  to 
watch  over  towns  or  bridges  or  fords  from  which  they  drew 
revenue;  whilst  rich  towns  were  surrounded  with  walls  merely 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  inhabitants  and  their  property. 
The  feudal  castles  lost  their  importance  when  the  art  ol  cannon- 
founding  was  fatriy  developed;  and  in  the  leisurely  wars  of  the 
17th  and  1 8th  centuries,  when  roads  were  few  and  bad,  a  swarm 
of  fortified  towns,  large  and  small,  played  a  great  part  in  delaying 
the  march  of  victorious  armies. 

In  the  present  day  isolated  forts  are  seldom  used,  and  only  for 
such  purposes  as  to  block  passes  in  mountainous  districts. 
Fortresses  are  used  either  to  protect  points  of  vital  importance, 
such  as  capital  cities,  military  depots  and  dockyards,  or  at 
strategic  points  such  as  railway  junctions.  Combinations  of 
fortresses  are  also  used  for  more  general  strategic  purposes, 
as  will  be  explained  later. 

I.  HiSTOKY 

The  most  elementary  type  of  fortification  is  the  thorn  kedgtf 
a  type  which  naturally  recurs  from  age  to  age  under  primitive 
conditions.  Thus,  Alexander  found  the  villages  of  the 
Hyrcanians  defended  by  thick  hedges,  and  the  same 
arrangements  may  be  seen  to-day  among  the  least 
dvilized-tribes  kA  Africa.    The  next  advance  from  the  hedge  is 


the  hank  of  earth,  with  the  exterior  made  steep  by  revetments 
of  sods  or  hurdle-work.  This  has  a  double  advantage  over  the 
hedge,  as,  besides  being  a  better  obstacle  against  assault,  it  gives 
the  defenders  an  advantage  of  position  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight. 
Such  banks  formed  the  defences  of  the  German  towns  in  Caesar's 
time,  and  they  were  constructed  with  a  hi|^  degree  of  skill. 
Timber  being  plentiful,  the  parapets  were  built  of  alternate 
layers  of  stones,  earth  and  tree  trunks.  The  latter  were  built  in 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  parapet,  and  were  thus  vtxy 
difficult  to  -displace,  while  the  earth  prevented  their  being  set 
on  fire.  The  bank  was  often  strengthened  by  a  palisade  of  tree 
trunks  or  hurdle-work. 

After  the  bank  the  most  important  step  in  advance  for  a 
nation  progressing  in  the  arts  was  the  wotf,  of  masonry,  sun-dried 
brick  or  mud.  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  wall  and 
of  the  methods  of  attacking  it  is  the  history  of  fortification  for 
several  thousand  years. 

The  first  necessity  for  the  wall  was  hd^t,  to  give  aecuiity 
against  escalade.  The  second  was  thickness,  so  that  the  dcfcodeis 
might  have  a  platform  on  the  top  which  would  give  them  space 
to  circulate  freely  and  to  use  their  weapons.  A  lofty  wall,  thick 
enough  at  the  top  for  purposes  of  defence,  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive if  built  of  solid  masonry;  therefore  the  fdan  was  eariy 
introduced  of  building  two  walls  with  a  filling  of  earth  or  rubble 
between  them.  The  face  of  the  outer  wall  would  be  carried  up  a 
few  feet  above  the  platform,  and  crenellated  to  give  protcctii» 
against  arrows  and  other  projectiles. 

The  next  forward  step  for  the  defence  was  the  construction 
of  towers  at  intervals  along  the  wall.  These  provided  fl^nUi^ 
fire  along  the  front;  they  also  afforded  refuges  for  the  garrisoa 
in  case  of  a  successfid  escalade,  and  from  them  the  platform 
could  be  enfiladed.      • 

The  evolution  of  the  wall  witJh  towers  was  simple.  The  main 
requirements  were  despotic  power  and  unlimited  labour.  Thus 
the  finest  examples  of  the  system  known  to  history  ar«  also 
amongst  the  earliest;  One  of  these  was  Nineveh,  built  more  than 
aooo  years  B.C.  The  object  of  its  huge  perimeter,  more  than 
50  m.,  has  been  mentioned.  The  wall  was  x  so  ft.  hig^i  and  jo  ft. 
thick;  and  there  were  1500  towers. 

After  this  no  practical  advance  in  the  art  of  fortificatioD  was 
made  for  a  very  long  time,  from  a  constructional  point  <rf  view. 
Many  centuries  indeed  elapsed  before  the  inventive  genius  of 
man  evolved  engines  and  methods  of  attack  fit  to  cope  with  such 
colossal  obstacles. 

The  earliest  form  of  attack  was  of  coone  escaiade,  cither  by 
ladders  or  by  heaping  up  a  ramp  of  faggots  or  other  portable 
materials.  When  the  increasing  height  of  walls  made  escalade 
too  difficult,  other  means  of  attack  had  to  be  invented.  Probably 
the  first  of  these  were  the  ram^  for  battering  down  the  wails,  and 
mining.  The  latter  might  have  two  objects:  (a)  to  drive  an 
underground  gallery  below  the  wall  from  the  besiegers'  positioB 
into  the  fortress,  or  (6)  to  destroy  the  wall  itself  by  undermining. 
'  The  use  of  missile  engines  for  throwing  heavy  projectiles 
probably  came  later.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  preparatioos 
made  for  the  defence  of  Jerxisalem  against  the  Philistines  in  the 
8th  century  B.C.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
siege  of  Troy.  At  the  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar in  587  B.C.  we  first  find  mention  of  the  ram  and  of  movable 
towers  placed  on  mounds  to  overlook  the  walls. 

The  Asiatics,  however,  bad  not  the  qualities  of  mind  necessary 
for  a  systematic  development  of  siegecraft,  and  it  was  left  for 
the  Greeks  practically  to  create  this  science.  Taking 
it  up  in  the  sth  century  B.C.  they  soon,  under  Philip 
of  Kacedon  and  Alexander,  arrived  at  a  very  hi^ 
degree  of  skill.  They  invented  and  systematized  methods 
which  were  afterwards  perfected  by  the  Romans.  Alexander's 
siegecraft  was  extremely  practical.  His  successors  endeavoured 
to  improve  on  it  by  increasing  the  sise  of  their  mlsnle  and  other 
engines,  which,  however,  were  so  cumbrous  that  they  were  of 
little  use.  When  the  Romaiks  a  little  later  took  up  the  science 
they  returned  to  the  practical  methods  of  Alexander,  and  by  the 
time  of  Caesar's  wars  had  become  past*masten  of  it    The 
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highest  development  of  siegecraft  before  the  use  of  gunpowder 
was  probably  attained  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  is  therefore  a  suitable  period 
at  which  to  take  a  survey  of  the  arts  of  fortification  and  siege- 
craft  as  practised  by  the  andents. 

In  fortification  the  wall  with  towers  was  still  the  leading  idea. 
The  towen  were  preferred  circular  in  plan,  as  this  form  offered  the 
best  resistance  to  tlie  mm.  The  wall  was  usually  re- 
CmMIom  inforced  by  a  ditch,  which  had  three  advanuges:  it 
'tflTT*  increased  the  height  of  the  obstacle,  made  the  bringing 
*:'ff.  up  of  the  engines  of  attack  more  dirocult.  and  supplied 
C^f''^'^  material  for  the  filUng  of  the  wall.  In  special  cases,  as  at 
***  Jerusalem  and  Rhodes,  the  enclosure  walls  were  doubled 

and  trebled.   Ciudels  were  also  built  on  a  large  scale. 

The  typical  site  preferred  by  the  Romans  for  a  fortified  town 
was  on  nigh  grouna  sloping  to  a  river  on  one  side  and  with  steep 
slopes  falling  away  on  the  other  three  ndes.  At  the  highest  point 
was  a  castk  serving  as  citadeL  The  town  enclosure  was  desisned 
in  accordance  with  Uie  character  of  the  surrounding  country.  Where 
the  enemy's  approach  was  easiest,  the  walls  were  higher.  Banking 
towers  stronger  and  ditches  wider  and  deeper.  Some  of  the  towers 
were  made  high  for  look-out  posts.  If  there  was  a  bridge  over  the 
river,  it  was  defended  by  a  bridge-head  on  the  far  side ;  and  stockades 
defended  by  towers  were  built  out  from  either  bank  above  and 
below  the  bridge,  between  whu:h  chains  or  booms  could  be  stretched 
to  bar  the  passage. 

The  natural  features  of  the  ground  were  skilfully  utilised.  Thus 
when  a  large  town  was  spread  over  an  irregular  nte  broken  by  hills, 
the  enceinte  wall  would  he  carried  over  the  top  of  the  hills;  and  u 
the  intervening  valleys  the  wall  would  not  only  be  made  stronger, 
but  wouM  be  somewhat  drawn  back  to  allow  df  a  flanking  defence 
from  the  hill  tops  on  either  side.  The  walk  would  consist  of  two 
strong  masonry  faces,  20  ft.  apart,  the  space  between  filled  with 
earth  and  stones.  Usually  when  the  lie  of  the  ground  was  favourablei 
the  outside  of  the  wall  would  be  much  higher  than  the  inside,  the 

Krapet  walk  perhaps  being  but  a  Uttle  above  the  level  of  the  town, 
lisades  were  usea  to  strengthen  the  ditches,  especially  b^ore  the 
gates.  , 

There  was  little  scope,  however,  in  masonry  for  the  f^us  of 
Roman  warfare,  which  had  a  better  opportunity  in  the  active  work 
of  atuck  and  defence.  For  siegecraft  the  Roman  legions  were 
specially  apt.  No  modem  engineer,  civil  or  military,  accustomed 
to  rely  on  machinery,  steam  and  hydraulic  apparatus,  could  hope 
to  emulate  the  feats  of  the  legionaries.  In  earthworks  thev  ex- 
celled; and  in  such  work  as  building  and  moving  about  colossal 
wooden  towers  under  war  conditions,  they  accomplished  things  at 
which  nowadays  we  can  only  wonder.  „       .       «       . 

The  attack  was  carried  on  mainly  by  the  use  of  *'  engines,"  under 
which  head  were  includ«i  all  mechanical  means  of  attack— towers, 
missile  engines  such  as  catapulu.  and  balisUe.  rams  of  different 
kinds."  tortoises  "(ieebek>w).&c  Mining,  too,  was  freely  resorted 
to,  also  approach  trenches,  the  use  of  which  bad  been  introduced 
by  the  Greeks. 

The  object  of  mining,  as  has  been  said,  might  be  the  driving  of  a 
gallery  under  the  wall  into  the  interior  of  the  puce,  or  the  destruction 
of  the  wall.  The  latter  was  effected  by  excavating  large  chambers 
under  the  foundations.  These  were  supported  while  the  excavation 
was  proceeding  by  timber  struts  and  planking.  When  the  chambers 
were  large  enough  the  timber  supports  were  burnt  and  the  wall 
collapsed.  The  besieged  replied  to  the  mining  attack  by  counter- 
mines. With  these  they  would  undermine  and  destroy  the  be- 
siegers' galleries,  or  would  break  into  them  and  drive  out  the  workers, 
either  by  force  of  arms  or  by  filling  the  galleries  with  smoke. 

BreaclMs  in  the  wall  were  made  by  rams.  These  were  of  two 
kinds.  For  dislodging  the  cemented  masonry  of  the  face  of  the 
wall,  steel-pointed  beads  were  used;  when  this  was  done,  another 
httd.  shaped  like  a  ram's  head,  was  substituted  for  battenng  down 
the  filling  of  the  wall      __       ,,  ,.,j.,  u. 

For  escalade  they  used  ladders  fixed  on  wheeled  platforms;  but 
the  most  important  means  of  attack  against  a  high  wall  were  the 
movable  towers  of  wood.  These  were  built  so  high  that  from  their 
tops  the  parapet  walk  of  the  wall  could  be  swept  with  arrows  and 
stones;  and  drawbridges  were  let  down  from  them,  by  which  a 
storming  party  could  reach  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  height  of  the 
towers  was  from  70  to  150  ft.  They  were  moved  on  wheels  of  sobd 
oak  or  dm.  6  to  la  ft.  in  diameter  and  3  to  4  ft.  thick.  The  ground 
floor  contained  one  or  two  rams.  The  upper  floors,  of,  which  there 
might  be  as  many  as  fifteen,  were  furnished  with  missile  engines 
of  a  smaUer  kind.  The  archers  occupied  the  top  floor.  ITiere  also 
were  placed  reservoirs  of  water  to  extinguish  fire.  These  woe  filled 
by  foree  pumps  and  fitted  with  hose  made  of  the  intestines  of  cattle. 
Drawbridges,  either  hanging  or  worked  on  rollers,  were  placed  at 
the  proper  hoght  to  give  access  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  or  to  a  breach, 
as  might  be  required.  Apollodonis  proposed  to  place  a  couple  of 
rams  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  to  destroy  the  crenellations  of 

The  siege  towen  had  of  course  to  be  very  solidly  built  of  strong 
timbers  to  resist  the  heavy  stones  thrown  by  the  engines  of  the 


defence.  They  were  protected  ag^nst  fire  by  screens  of  osiers, 
plaited  rope  or  raw  hides.  Sometimes  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  gain  greater  height,  to  place  them  on  high  terraces  of  earth.  In 
that  case  they  would  be  built  on  the  site.  At  the  siege  of  Marseilles, 
described  by- Caesar,  special  methods  of  attack  had  to  be  employed 
on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  engines  used  by  the  besieged  and 
their  freouent  sallies  to  destroy  the  siege  worln.  A  square  fort, 
with  bride  walls  j30  ft.  k>ng  and  5  ft.  thick,  was  built  in  front  of  one 
of  the  towere  of  the  town  to  resist  sorties.  This  fort  was  subse- 
quently raised  to  a  height  of  six  storeys,  under  shelter  of  a  roof  which 
projected  beyond  the  walls,  and  from  the  eaves  of  which  hung  heavy 
mats  made  of  ships'  cables.  The  mats  protected  the  men  working 
at  the  walls,  and  as  these  were  built  up  the  roof  was  gradually 
raised  by  the  use  of  endless  screws.  The  roof  was  made  of  heavy 
beams  and  planks,  over  which  were  laid  bricks  and  clayj  and  tlue 
whole  was  covered  with  mats  and  hides  to  prevent  the  bncks  from 
being  dislodged.  This  structure  was  completed  without  the  loss  of 
a  man,  and  could  only  have  been  built  by  the  Romans,  whose  soldiers 
were  all  skilled  workmen. 

Although  these  towers  were  provided  with  bridges  b^  which 
storming  parties  could  reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  their  main  object 
was  usuaUy  to  dominate  the  defence  and  keep  down  the  fire  from 
the  walls  and  towers.  Under  this  protection  breaching  operations 
could  be  carried  on.  The  approaches  to  the  wall  were  usually  made 
under  shelter  of  galleries  of  timber  or  hurdle-work,  which  were  placed 
on  wheels  and  moved  into  position  as  required.  When  the  wall 
was  reached,  a  shelter  of  stronger  oonstrucuon,  known  as  a  "  rat," 
was  placed  in  position  against  iL  Under  this  a  ram  was  swung  or 
worked  on  rollers;  or  the  rat  might  be  used  as  a  shelter  for  miners 
or  for  workmen  cutting  away  the  face  oi  the  wall.  The  great  rat  at 
Marseilles,  whk:h  extended  from  the  tower  already  described  to  the 
base  of  the  tower  of  tfie  city,  was  60  ft.  k>ng,  and  built  larsely  of 
great  beams  a  ft.  square,  connected  by  iron  pins  and  banu.  It 
was  unusuallynarrow,  the  ground  siUs  of  the  side  walls  being  only 
4  ft.  apart.  This  was  no  doubt  in  order  to  keep  down  the  weight 
of  the  structure,  which,  massive  as  it  was,  had  to  be  movable.  The 
sloping  roof  and  sides  of  timber  were  protected,  like  those  of  the 
tower,  with  bricks  and  moist  clay,  hides  and  wool  mattresses.  Huge 
stones  and  barrels  of  blazing  pitch  were  thrown  from  the  wall  upon 
this  rat  without  effect,  and  under  its  cover  the  soldiers  loosened  and 
removed  the  foundations  of  the  tower  until  it  fell  down. 

In  order  that  it  might  be  possible  to  move  these  heavy  structttreS| 
it  was  usually  necessary  to  nil  up  the  ditch  or  to  level  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  For  this  purpose  an  "  approach  tortoise  "  was  often 
used.  This  was  a  shelter,  something  between  the  ordinary  gallery 
and  the  rat,  which  was  moved  end  on  towards  the  wall,  and  bad  an 
open  front  with  a  hood,  under  cover  of  which  the  earth  brought  up 
for  filling  the  ditch  was  distributed. 

The  missile  engines  threw  stones  up  to  600  ft  weight,  heavy 
darts  from  6  to  la  ft.  long,  and  Greek  fire.  Archimedes  at  the  siege 
of  Syracuse  even  made  some  throwing  1800  lb.  The  ranges  varied, 
according  to  the  machine  and  the  weight  thrown,  up  to  600  yds. 
for  direct  fire  and  1000  yds.  for  curved  fire.  At  Uie  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem Titus  employed  three  hundred  catapults  of  different  siaes 
and  forty  baUstae,  of  which  the  smallest  threw  missiles  of  75  lb 
weight.  At  Carthage  Sdpb  found  lao  large  and  aSz  moiium 
catapults,  33  large  and  sa  small  balistae,  and  a  great  number  of 
scorpions  and  other  small  missile  engines. 

Screens  and  mantlets  for  the  protectMn  of  the  engine-workers 
were  used  in  great  variety. 

.  In  addition  to  the  above,  great  mechanical  skill  was  shown  in 
the  construction  of  many  kinds  of  machines  for  occasional  purposes. 
A  kind  ol  jib  crane  of  great  height  on  a  movable  platform  was  used 
to  hoist  a  cage  containing  fifteen  or  twenty  men  on  to  the  wall. 
A  long  spar  with  a  steel  daw  at  the  end.  swung  in  the  middle  from 
a  lofty  frame,  served  to  pull  down  the  upper  part*  of  parapets  and 
oveihanging  galleries.  The  defenders  on  their  side  were  not  slow 
in  replying  with  similar  devices.  Fenders  were  let  down  from  the 
wall  to  sorten  the  blow  of  the  ram,  or  the  ram  heads  were  caught 
and  held  by  cranes.  Grapnels  were  lowered  from  cranes  to  seize  the 
rats  and  overturn  them.  Archimedes  used  the  same  idea  in  the 
defence  of  Syracuse  for  lifting  and  sinking  the  Roman  galleys. 
Wooden  towers  were  built  on  the  walls  to  overtop  the  towers  of  the 
besiegers.  Many  devkes  for  throwing  fire  were  employed.  Th% 
tredition  that  Arelumedes  burnt  the  Roman  fleet,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
at  Syracuse,  by  focusing  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  reflectors,  is 
supported  by  an  experiment  made  by  Buffon  in  1747.  With  a  re- 
flector having  a  surface  of  so  sq.  ft.,  made  up  of  168  small  mirrors 
each  6  by  8  in.,  lead  was  melted  at  a  distance  of  140  ft.  and  wood  was 
set  on  fire  at  160  ft. 

The  development  of  masonry  in  permanent  fortification  had  long 
since  reached  its  practical  limit,  ana  was  no  longerproof  against  the 
destructive  methods  that  had  been  evolved.  The  extemporized 
defences  were,  as  is  always  the  case,  worn  down  by  a  resolute  beneger, 
and  the  attack  was  stronger  than  the  defence; 

Through  the  dark  ages  the  Eastern  Empire  kept  alive  the 
twin  sciences  of  fortification  and  siegecraft  long  enough  for  the 
Crusaders  to  learn  from  them  what  had  been  lost  in  the  WcsL 
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BjmDtium,  bawever,  ilwavi  >  ilorthome  of  nBiury  >dnicc, 

wbilo  coDsciviDg  >  knowledge  of  tbc  (ncient  netbods  uid 
th<  gieil  misite  engines.  contribuCnl  na  Dew  ideal 


Byiantintt  ftvound  multiplied 
lie  lioa  of  defcDCe.    Thii  of  couiie  ii  dmyi  t,  tendency 
of  decadent  DilioDS. 

In  [be  Weit  tbe  Roman  foitificationi  miikied  itanding,  and 
tbc  Viiigoths,  allies  of  Home,  uliliied  tbdr  pnnciplei  in  tbe 
defenco  of  Ciicaisonne,  TouleuK,  lie.  in  the  stb  ceniuiy. 
VioUel-le-Soc'i  docription  and  iUuitntloni  al  tbe  defences  of 
Cucaauiue  will  give  a  veiy  good  Idea  a[  lh«  tnetboda  ihcD  In 

"  Tbe  Vldiotb  (ortiEciIlon  of  the  city  of  CirciHonne,  >luch  it 
•till  ptaerved.  offcn  an  (nalocnn  amnienenl  reotlini  thoK 
dCMrbed  by  Vecedu  Tbc  levd^of  tbc  toon  I*  iniich  more  elented 
than  the  inund  ouuide.  and  ilmoM  ai  high  a>  the  parapet  walla. 
Tha  cunain  mill,  of  great  Ihkknea.  an  compiiKd  of  two  facn 
of  Hoall  cubical  mwniy  aitenuting  oitb  coune*  ol  bnck;  the 
middle  portion  being  filled;  not  with  r*' 

nunicatioo  wilb  Ibe  latter  oiight  be 


being  provided  with 

Meaairhile,  In 
appeared.    IlJ  perfect 
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nolluDKof  It,  and  the  cHoiti  oF  Chutemagne  and  othen  of  the 
Franhish  kings  to  redoce  the  art  wett  hampered  by  the  fact  Ibat 
their  warrion  deapised  bfndicrafts  and  undetalood  nolhmg 
but  the  tue  of  Ihdr  veiponi.  During  ttasdaik  ages  the  tcmis 
ol  the  Gauls  retained  their  0I4  Roman  wkI  Viiigotb  dettnces, 
wbicfa  no  one  knew  properly  boir  tn  atlick.And  ac<oidin|3y  tl 
aieges  of  that  period  dn  -    * -^ 


tuccessFul  we 
a  rule  only  through 
blockade  and  fam  ne 
U  was  not  until  the 
nth  century  that 
liegecraft  was  ttvivcd 
n  tbe  West  on  the 
sndeat  Laes. 

departure    of     great 

importance       _    .. 


Budt 
pnmaiily 
holds  [01  local  mag 


bodies 


domLoatlng  a  conquered  country,  tbe  conditions  wbidk  called 
them  Into  eiistcnce  oHered  several  marked  advantages.  Tbc 
defences  of  a  town  bad  to  follow  ibe  growth  of  the  town, 
and  would  DSlunlly  have  weak  points.  It  was  not  to  be 
eipected  that  a  town  would  develop  itself  in  tbe  manner  most 
suitable  for  defence;  nor  indeed  that  any  position  large  enough 
lor  a  town  could  be  louod  that  would  be  naturally  strong 
all  round.  But  tbe  site  of  a  castle  could  be  chosen  purely 
for  iti  natural  strength,  without  regard,  except  as  a  secondaiy 
consideration,  to  the  protection  of  anything  outside  it;  aod  as 
its  area  was  small  it  was  oiten  easy  to  find  a  natural  position 
entirely  suited  lor  the  purpose.  In  fact  it  frecpientty  happened 
that  the  existence  of  sudi  a  position  was  tbe  rai'iia  d'Hrt 
ol  the  casile.    A  small  hill  with  steep  sides  might  well  be  un- 


approi 


I  Europe,  liegecralt  had 

Evelopment  was  only  possible  for  an  I  prise; 

omans.    The  Huns  aiid  Gotbs  knew  |  pionce 


rbile  the  bdght  ol  the  hill,  added  to  tbe 
height  of  the  walls,  would  be  too  much  [or  tbe  besiegers'  misiila. 
II  the  aides  of  the  bill  were  precipitous  and  tocky,  mining 
became  impossible,  and  the  site  was  perfect  for  defence.  A 
castle  built  under  such  conditions  was  practically  impregnable; 
and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  independence  of  the  barons  in  the 
iiib  and  nth  centuries.  They  could  only  be  reduced  by 
blockade,  and  a  blockade  of  long  duration  wst  very  difficult  in 
the  feudal  age. 

A  very  itistnictive  example  of  i>tb<entury  work  is  tbe 
Chlteau  Gaillard,  built  by  Richard  Ca:ur-de-Lioa  in  itiA 
This  great  castle,  with  ditches  and  escarpments  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  extensive  outworks,  was  completed  in  one  year. 
In  the  article  Cutle  will  be  found  the  plan  of  the  main  work, 
which  is  bere  supplemented  by  an  elevation  of  the  donjon  (or 
keep).  Tbe  wsvhI  face  of  the  inner  or  main  wall  ol  Ibe  castle, 
giving  a  divergent  fire  over  the  front,  is  an  inteiesting  feaiuK 
in  advance  ol  the  time.  So  also  is  the  masonry  protection  el 
the  machicolatian  at  the  li^  of  the  donjon,  a  protection  which 
at'  that  lime  was  usually  given  by  wooden  hoardings.  Alter 
the  death  of  Richard,  FhiUp  Augustus  besieged  the  chlteau. 

attack  ol  one  month.    In  Ihii  attack  the  tower  at  A  was  Erst 
mined,  alter  which  tbe  wbde  of  that  outwork  was  abandoned  by 
the  defenders.    The  outer  encdnie  was  next  captured  by  sut- 
finally  the  gate  of  the  main  wall  was  breached  by  tbe 
When  this  happened  a  sudden  rush  of  the  besiegei* 
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prevented  the  renuiru  of  the  gtmioa  from  galnii 
of  the  don^,  uid  they  b&d  to  Uy  dowD  their  oiee 

Chltcmu  Giillud,  dnigDcd  by  perhipt  the  greitcst  general 
of  hi!  time,  eiemp[ifia  la  iu  brief  miiluia  Ihe  wok  points  ol 
the  designs  of  the  i  ith  century.  It  [s  easy  to  underatind  how 
*t  eacli  step  gsined  by  the  bc^egen  [he  very  difficulties  wiiidi 
had  been  pl«ed  in  the  wiy  ol  their  further  sdvance  prevented 
the  gtrriMQ  from  reinlordng  strongly  ihe  poinu  itucked. 

In  the  13th  cenlury  many  influences  were  at  work  in  Ihi 
development  of  csslelkr  fortiGcition.  The  experience  of  lucl 
sieges  IS  ihit  of  Chltetu  GiiUird,  snd  itill  more  thit  guned  li 
the  Crusades,  the  targer  garrisons  al  the  disposal  of  Che  great 
feudal  lords,  and  Ihe  importance  ol  the  interests  which  tbey  bad 
-_.,   ,   .       ijtdto.fteerilyleot 
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by  It 


le  form 


attack  preferred  by  the  Roman  soldiny  an 
cbivaliy.     The  former,  who  were  utlskos  as  i 


manual  tabour  be 
them  and  whose  only  Ideal 
ol  warfare  was  pcnonaf 
combat,  aflecled  the  lower 
and  Its  tiridge,  giving  acceai 
to  the  top  of  the  wall  rather 
than  the  rat  and  balrering- 
ram.  They  were  also  fond 
c^  surprises,  wliich  the  bad 
discipline  of  ibe  time 
favoured. 

We  find,  therefore,  im- 
portant progress  in  enlarg- 
ing the  area  of  defence  and 
in  improving  Bmngementa 
for  flanking.  The  siie  and 
bdtht  ol  alt  works  were 
Increased.  The  ke^  of 
CoucyCaslle,  built  in  iiM, 
was  loo  ft.  high.  Uon- 
tat^  Castle,  also  built 
about  this  time,  bad  a 
■  central  donjon  and  a  large 
open  enclosure,  within 
re  Ireely,  to  reinforce  quickly 
The  cBect  of  SanUng  fire  was  increased 
I  more  projection  to  the  lowers,  whose  sides  were  in 
ca  made  at  right  angles  to  Ihe  curtain  walls. 
We  find  also  a  tendency,  Ihe  influence  of  which  luted  long 
iftct  medieval  times,  towards  complexity  and  multiplication 
of  defences,  10  guard  againiE  surptise  and  localise  auoeasful 
assaults.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  "step  by  stq>  " 
defence.  Flanking  toweia  were  cut  off  from  their  walls  and 
arranged  for  separate  resistance.  Complicated  entrances  with 
traps  and  many  doors  were  arranged.-  Almost  alt  defence  was 
from  the  lops  of  Ihe  walls  and  towers,  the  loopholes  oo  the 
lower  storey)  being  miinly  for  light  and  air  and  reconnoitring. 
Machicouli  galleries  (loi  vertical  defence)  were  protected  ejiher 
by  ilone  walls  built  out  on  CDrbds,  or  by  strong  timber  hoardings 
built  in  war  lime,  for  which  the  walla  were  prepared  bclorehand 
by  recesses  left  <n  the  masonry.  Loopholes  and  crenelles  were 
protected  by  shulteia.  Great,  ore  Ud  much  ifigenuity  were 
expended  on  details  of  all  kinds. 

Already  in  the  1  ith  century  Ihe  en^eers  of  tl^e  defence  had 
made  provision  for  countermining,  by  building  cbimbera  and 
galleries  at  the  base  of  the  towen  and  walls.  Further  protection 
lor  the  lowers  against  the  pioneer  attack  was  given  by  carrying 
out  the  maioniy  in  front  of  the  tower  in  a  kind  ol  projecling 
horn.  This  was  found  later  to  have  the  further  advantagei  of 
doing  away  with  Ihe  dead  ground  in  front  ot  the  tower  unseen 
from  the  cuRalo,  and  of  increasing  the  projection  and  iherefort 


which 


i3(h  century  on  the  old  ViiBoIh  loundatioss,  exemplify  sc 
tnebeM  woik ol  tbe period.    Fiat-  i and 6  (RpiDducedfrein \ 


height  above  the  ground, 
ol  the  ancienu. 


'-•*-'       -      Fw.5^ — Plan  ol  Catcassooii*,  ijth  century. 

biive  awuned.  The  dight  wooden  barricade  of  older  tlnwi  has 
developed  into  a  wall  with  towen:  and  the  effect  is  ihal  the 
besieger,  if  he  gains  a  footing  in  the  liili.  ha«  a  very  iuttow  apace 
in  which  to  work  the  engiiw  of  atlack.  The  canle,  afttr  the 
Roman  fashion,  adjoins  the  outer  nil,  ol  the  lown,  »  that  there 

outside  alier  the  town  has  fallen.  There 
small  openings  made  in  the  wall  at  some 
(or  use  with  rope  ladders. 

The  slegecraft  ot  the  period  was  lUD  that 
Mining  was  the  most  efleclive  form  of  attack,  1 
to  Ibe  walla  was  covered  by  en^es  throwing  great  stones  against 
Ihe  hoardings  of  the  parapets,  and  by  ciDis-bowmeD  who  were 
sheltered  behind  light  mantlcta  moved  on  wheels.  Barrels  ol 
burning  pitch  and  other  Incendiary  prajectilea  wefe  thrown  as 
before;  and  at  one  uege  we  read  of  the  carcasses  of  dead  hone* 
and  barrels  ol  sewage  being  thrown  into  the  town  to  breed 
pestilence,  which  had  the  eflcct  of  lordng  ■  capitulation. 

With  all  this  the  attack  was  inferior  to  Ihe  defence.  Aa 
Pn^casor  C.  W,  C.  Oman  has  pointed  out,  Ihe  mechanical 
.pplicBIion  ol  the  three  powers  of  tension,  torsion  and  counter- 
•oise  (in  tbe  missile  engines)  lud  iU  limits.  If  these  engines  were 
nlirgcd  they  grew  too  coatly  and  unwieldy.  If  Ihcy  were 
nultiplied  it  was  impossible  on  account  of  their  short  range  and 
great  bulk  to  concentrate  the  hre  ol  enough  of  them  on  a  single 
portion  ol  the  walL 

It  is  difficult  to  ^ve  anything  like  an  accurate  account,  in  a 
tmaJI  space,  of  tbe  changes  in  fortification  which  took  place  in  the 

of  existing  fortificstions  that  had  to  be  "*•  af 
modified  was  infiniie,  so  also  was  the  number  of  '^ 
ipied  solutions  of  the  new  problems.  Engineers 
lot  yet  begun  to  pubUsh  descriptions  ol  Ihdr  "  systems  "; 
also  Ihe  new  names  and  terms  which  came  into  use  with  the  new 
works  were  spread  over  Europe  by  engioeersol  different  countries, 
md  adopted  Inlo  new  languages  without  much  accuracy. 

Artillery  was  in  use  for  some  time  before  It  began  to  have  any 
jflecl  on  the  derign  ot  loitification.  The  earliest  carmon  threw 
so  voy  light  >  projectile  that  they  bad  m  efiecl  on  masonry  and 
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tbe  altick.    Laler,  Uiga 
:il]y  u  moitui,  Ihn 
baiTtla  of  burning 


[HISTORV 


were  more  luef ul  far  the  defence  thii 

piece*  were  made,  which  acted  praci 

ilODc  biUi  with  high  eleviiioD,  ant 

poHtiDD.    In  the  middle  of  the  i^h 

iounding  was  much  developed  by  the  biotbert  Bureau  in  Fiance. 

They  introduced  iron  cannon  balli  and  greatly  Miengthened 

the  guns.     Id  1418  the  Engiiih  boieging  Orteani  were  entirely 

defeated  by  the  luperior  artiUeiy  of  the  besieged.     By  14J0 

Charla  Vtl.  wu  fumiihcd  with  so  powerful  a  liege  train  that  he 

captured  the  vhole  of  the  caitla  la  Notmandy  from  the  English 

In  one  year. 

But  tfae  great  change  came  after  the  Invislon  of  Italy  by 
Charles  VIII.  with  >  greatly  Improved  liege  train  in  1494-  The 
aaloaiihiDg  npldity  with  which  cutlet  ud  fonified  town*  fell 
before  him  pr ' 


Italy  aa  a  body 
were  respoaubte 
,)''  for  the  fini  ad- 
vance in  foniG- 
cation.  There, 
where  vital  and 


Caitleaad  Bortncan. 


and  where 
u  striking 
demonitiatian  of 
the  new  force  bad  been  ^ven,  the  gmtol  InteUecU,  men  such 
as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Hichelangdo  and  Machiavdli,  busied 
themselves  over  the  problem  of  defence. 

It  hu  been  claimed  that  Albert  DQrer  was  tbe  fint  writer  on 
modem  forlifcation.  This  wis  not  so;  DOrer'i  work  was 
published  in  1517,  and  more  than  one  Italian  engineer,  certainly 
Martini  of  Siena  and  San  Gallo,  had  preceded  him.  AUoMnchia' 
velli,  writing  between  ijia  and  ijij,  had  oBertd  some  moat 
valuable  criticisms  and  generiJ  principles.  DUrer,  moreover, 
bad  little  influence  00  the  progress  of  foiIilicatiaD;  tbougb  we 
may  see  tn  bis  ideas,  if  we  choose,  the  germ  of  the  "  polygonal  " 
■yilcm,  developed  long  afterwards  by  MontalembcTt.     DUier's 


foctification  and  the  new.  He  proposed  greatly  to  enlarge  the 
old  lowers;  and  he  provided  both  them  and  the  curtains  with 
vaulted  cbaoiben  for  guns  (casemates)  in  several  tieis,  so  as  <o 
command  both  the  ditch  and  (he  ground  beyond  iL  Hia  projects 
were  too  massive  and  costly  for  eiecution,  but  his  name  Is 
associated  with  the  fint  practical  gun  casemates. 

Before  beginning  to  trace  Ibe  effect  of  gunpowder  on  the 
design  of  fortification,  it  may  be  noted  that  two  causes  weakened 
the  infiuence  of  the  castles.  First,  their  owners  were  slow  to 
adopt  the  new  ideas  and  abandon  their  high  strong  walls  for 
low  eitcnded  parapeta,  and.  secondly,  they  had  not  the  men 
heceisary  for  long  lines  of  defence.  At  the  same  time  the 
coipontiona  of  the  towns  had  leant  to  lake  an  active  part  in 


warfare,  and  provided  trained  and  disciplined  soldien  in  Urge 
numbers. 

When  anilleiy  became  strong  enough  to  destroy  maioniy 
from  a  distance  two  results  followed :  it  was  necessary  to  modify 
the  masonry  defence*  so  as  to  make  them  less  vulnerable,  and 
to  improve  the  means  of  employing  tbe  guns  of  tlie  defence. 
For  botb  these  purposes  tbe  older  castles  with  their  reuricied 
area  were  liltle  suited,  and  we  must  now  trace  the  dcvelopraent 
of  the  fortified  lowu. 

Ftnbably  the  first  farm  el  tonstiuction  dinctly  due  to  the  appcnr- 
aoDE  of  Ibe  new  weapons  was  the  bulwark  (toalirJ,  iolmtria  at 
Mlmtrt).    This  was  an  outwork  utiully  lenuciieulaT  in      _.,_. 
plan,  built  of  earth  comslidated  with  limber  and  irvHtoI      ,, 
with  hurdles.    Such  works  mere  placed  as  a  ihidd  in      •'"*■ 
front  of  the  galea,  which  could  be  deunyed  even  t^  the  earf "  <—•■■ 
caanon-balUi  and  they  offend  at  the  same  time  advanced  n 
forlhe  guiuof  Ihe  def™--     ■" '-  -'  ■■■ 


Ai  lenrdi  leuunce  to  Ibe  effect 

•bat.  il  was  found  that  thin  niatonry  

■Us  with  nibble  filUng  behind  Ihem  Fir  7 

were  very  easily  destroyed.    A  bank 

of  earth  behind  the  wall  ItBened  Ibe  vdnUon  of  Ibe  dwt,  bat 
once  a  breach  was  made  the  onh  cune  down,  makSng  a  slope 
easy  of  ajcenl.  To  ob^te  Ibis,  horisontal  layers  of  brushwood, 
timber  and  lometiines  nusonr]-  were  built  into  tbe  earth  bank, 
— J ^3  ^1^^  ^^  ^g^^  ^^_ 


e  fact 


Ktween  Ihc 


et  away  one  of  the  supports  of  the  arch.    Tlw 
whkk  is  sicribed  to  Albert  DQrer,  was  the 

nmenc-"    This  coRiiited  of  a  series  of  ajches 

unlerforts,  with  their  aj 


.    Their 


II  tbe  w 


:,"ji". 


_,   —  _ — . „  —  —  ..--, — -  -  ..  ,  .rt.  Ihey  loriDed 

in  obNade  after  the  destroctkm  of  tbe  wall  more  diRicuil  to  sur- 
Lount  than  the  wall  itself  and  very  hard  lodetfroy.    The  cm 

[  the  ^I '(fin.'"lo'^ndTl"lhe  lal'^itbout  t2 
impart  and  showing  also  a  cosntenmne  gaUery), 


height 
oitbe 
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ddcncf  by  «rlil1«y.   Fof  thli  purpote  II  n 

^"^    poMiDIt  *^'\5ilh  ihii  o'bSil  Ili< 
•^  Rmovcd  and  ptaKormi  for  gur. 

bcova  dKdilch  1  Uiu  becimaibc  camoonF 


;    field    <A 


it'iltb  eata 


id  tbc  bridcr-heid  of  SchafThmv 


mien.  Tbae  were  drvtloped  from 
illy  «riili  tbc  cuciailed  tinkinf  loim 
™  of  the  id™  ol  "polygorul  "  ddeira. 


DUitr  coflUiiKd  the 
lUyidoptcd, 


Up  to  tbc  lunpowdu  pfHod  Ibe  frwt  of  tortifiotlDin,  tlwt  iii 
the  pUn  on  which  Ihey  wtie  itiingcd  on  the  ground,  vu  very 
simple,  tt  «u  merely  1  question  of  in  encloiure  wall  adapted 
to  the  tile  and  provided  with  towen  at  suiuble  laicrvala.      The 


fool  of  the  wall  could  be  acta  and  defended  everywhere,  from 

Ibe  top*  ol  the  lowen  and  the  michicoulii  gillerica.     Tbe  intro- 
duction of  rvnparta  and  anilleTy  made  Ehia  more  diffi-    ^^  ^ 

cult  In  two  waya«     The  rampan,  [nteipoied  between 


wall,* 


could- be  given  to  the  guni,  and  thui  tbe  to 


withou 


table 


1 10  Bank  ifae  ditch  in  their  imi 
•ourhood.  The  problem  of  the  "  trace  "  theitfoK  at  Ihe 
ling  nf  (be  i6threnturynu  to  rearrange  tbe  line  of  defence 
to  live  due  opponuniiy  10  the  artillery  of  the  beiieged, 
.0  0[>p0K  Ihe  beiiegen'  bleaching  btlleriei  and  lalti  in 


defend  the 
iinportanl. 

iniideriog  the  tuiy  eflorti 


tbe  [iltei  rflle  waa  the  more 
sngineen  to  aotve  thii 


were  lucd  in  the  countencarpa.  Some  use  waa  alao  made  of  the 
&re  rrom  detached  bulwarka.  It  waa  loon  reaiiied,  however,  that 
the  banking  defence  ol  the  body  of  the  place  ought  not  to  be 

for  guna  tb*n  »ai  consistent  with  ciaemale  defence.  The 
bulwark  (which  in  iti  carlinl  ihape  luggeati  that  it  waa  in  aome 
ion  Ihe  oflipriag  of  the  barbican,  placed  to  protect  an  entrut«) 

The  enlarged  toner,  a>  an  integral  pan  of  the  hnes,  gave  Kcuiily, 
and  it>  nalla  at  tight  angiei  to  the  curtain  gave  direct  flanking 
fire,  but  Ihe  gunt  in  it  were  loo  cramped.  Tbe  blendingof  the 
two  ideal  produced  ibe  iajfimi,  an  element  of  forti£calion  wbicb 
dominated  the  icience  fat  three  hundred  yean,  and  »  impreaied 
itself  on  Ifae  imagination  thai  to  Ibii  day  any  strong  advanced 
poiitioD  in  a  defensive  line  ii  called  by  th^t  name  by  unscientific 

with  ertemporiied  lowen  or  platfonns  for  flanking  purposes, 
Ihe  earliest  forms  being  baitille,  baslidi,  baslUlim,  aiuJ  in  its  origin 
Illy  tcfen  nlher  to  the  quahty  of  work  in  the  coniltuc- 


way,  and  loopl 


ilertcarp  galkriet.) 
Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century  the  term  "  bulwark  " 
began  to  be  reserved  for  banks  of  earth  thrown  up  a  lit  lie  distance 
in  front  of  tbe  main  wall  to  protect  it  from  breaching  fir^,  and  it 
thus  reverted  to  its  original  defensive  intention.  The  term 
"  bastion  "  henceforth  denoted  u  tniUery  potilion  connected 
by  flanks  10  Ihe  main  wall,  and  tbe  question  of  the  amngemoit 
of  iheK  flinki  wu  one  of  Ihe  main  pnaccu{ationi  of  eosiacai. 
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open.  01  umctlmea  in  levcnl  lien        BC  u  an  "*''"'  "* 


Thiu,  while  in  tbe  uriy  part  of  t 
modification  ol  eiistlng  defencxt  wii 
account  ol  the  expenx  in  volvfd,  the  era  ot  lAcoretical "  1 
had  begun,  based  on  Ihe  mutiul  rcLations  of  flask  i 
~~  -  -'  under  three  headi  ai  loUowi:— 


In  comparing  these  three  tnccs  it  will  be  obierved  that  unles 
caiemata  are  uicd  the  Banking  In  the  fint  tiro  ii  incoinple  e 
Guni  on  tbe  ranparu  o[  ibc  faces  cannot  defend  tbe  flinkt  ini 
therefore  there  are  "  dead  "  anglM  in  the  ditch.  In  the  bas  onet 
[race  there  is  no  "  dead  "  ground,  provided  the  Bankt  are  90  fii 
m  Ihe  rampin  oi  1  flank  ciD  reach  the  dilct 


at  the  centre  of  the  ci 

Here  wai  therefore  tbe  patting  of  the  m 
objected  to  caaeinatc  fire,  tbe  bulioned  tnce  ■ 
aalvalion.    Tbey  wecc  loon  in  the  maj 


For Ihos 


lastloned  trace,  once  fairly  developed,  held  the  field  a 
""  ■'  "Really  without       '     ' 


pane  of  the  bauicned  trace  ai  ultimately  dnrtoped.  and  of  I 
-    In  ill.  [9  ABCD  repmend  pan  of  an  ImaiiDary  line  drawn  rour 
tbe  ^ce  to  be  roriilied,  forming  a  poLnon,  rrguuir  or  irregular, 
ABC  i>  an  tximir  miilt  or  anKle  of  iGe  polygon. 


Mfle  ABC  i>  the  api'il  of  the  baatkxi. 
tbe  proportioaate  lenclh  of  which  to  (he 
about  one^ijithj  ii  ao  important  ****"**^^ 


■  ■  the  (biUtr  of  the  buu 
drfiadiewi^iflti    ' 

fertls. _.„ 

the  trace.    When  plau  of  foitificationa . „. 

detail,  tUa  line,  with  that  of  tbe  countencaip  and  Ihe  cre*t  ol  tbe 
parapet,  are  often  tlie  only  onea  ahown. — the  creil  of  the  lanpet, 
aa  h^ng  tbe  most  'mpoitani  I'ne  whence  tbe  fire  pnceede,  betng 
uiualiy  enipha^aed  by  a  thick  black  kne 


.. ahape  of  the  gorge.     They 

-  from  the  ravdiru  in  bcii«  ptaca)  ui  front  of  the  huaisu 

Head  of  (be  curtaioi. 

D.  Cnnltr-iiardt :  Uaed  inatfad  of  dl 


..     .  .  _    of  filhiOB. 

E.  Si'wMe  ItHailU. 

F.  Deiile  unaOU  (tt  L  and  M). 

(if  the  tenaille  E  i>  irduccd  In  width  to 
alternatively,  il  '  ...  - 
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IKl  lU  piilri.    Such  sotki  w 


TonuDg  buk  now  to  the  middle  ol  Ihf  i6ih  « 
In  the  ai[y  eiimpln  of  the  use  ol  the  buiion  tt 
■tltmpt  nude  to  deleod  iti  faces  by  Binking  fin 
bcini  coukiCTed  Ibconly  veak  po[ntsof  the  enoi 
bi^y,  the  Sinki  uc  ■mngcd  at  right  anglci  ti 
Uidihe  proloDIMion  ol  the  (ic«  somelimu  falli  n 
of  il.  When  it  wtt  found  Ihil  the  lacs  Deeded  i 
fint  Utemiil)  to  five  It  were  made  by  trectini 
nliea  panpeti,  Ixhind  the  puapel  of  the  cur 


have  ttat,  Sinki  and  cunajn  in  due  prt^rtion;  the  ttaa 
loot  enough  ..--.. 

to  defend  bol 

due  to  iti  being  tiranged  on  a  imaLl  pentagon,  arc  that  the  (erre- 
pkia  or  inierioT  ipace  o[  the  biitioni  ii  nlher  cramped,  and  the 
Hlieni  anglei  loo  tcule. 

In  the  lyilesu  publithed  by  Specltlc  of  Straaihurg  in  13*9 
we  find  a  diitinct  advance.  SpecUe'i  actual  coDstnictionj  in 
n>MU  '°'''B<3<<<"'  ■"  ol  no  great  importance;  but  he  was  a 
,„^_,  great  Iravellci  and  observer,  and  in  liii  work,  published 
just  before  his  death,  he  has  evidently  assimiUled, 
■nd  to  aoDie  citent  improved,  the  best  idea*  that  bad  been  put 
forward  up  to  that  lime- 
Two  specimens  from  Speckk's  work  are  weD  worth  studying 
u  connecting  links  between  the  16th  aad  i]tb  centuries. 

Fig.  13  isearfy  l6th<»irturyiraik  much  improved.  Thereareno 
outworkf,  encepl  the  covered  >ay,  mw  fully  developed,  with  a 
battery  in  the  re-enlering  plac*  ol  atim.  The  battioni  are  large, 
but  the  facet  directed  on  the  eunain  m  little  proleclion  Irom  ilic 
nankt.  To  nuke  up  for  thii  thn  ate  (United  by  the  large  cavaliers 
in  the  middle  of  the  curtain.    The  carelul  arraiicemenl  d  the  flank 


_  ice  ol'atnu.    Tli  battiot 
thii  thty  are  STnM  I 

It,  but  the  whole  amngenK 

-  ,Koiid  eiample.  known  a>  Speckle's  "  leinforred  tr»« 
(Bt  13).  we.  find  him  anticipating  the  work  ol  the  neit  centui 

in  peolaagiiioD  ol  tho«  el  the  batlions.    Spcckk't  olber  lavoir 


•alieivy  of  the  bailion  is  a  weak 
il  simple  and  iirong. 


line  of  thought  in  trying  (a  reduce  everything 

g  iymmetry  and  system.    The  en  ol  geoinetrical      jt,,nt 
jttificatian  (or,  as  Sir  George  Clatke  has  called  it,     .Hnq,. 
drawing-boaid  "  foitificitloQ)  had  already  begun 
with  Marchi,  and  his  (ollowera  busied  themselves  entirely  in 

:ioned  fronts  to  such  imaginsry  tonns  o!  perimeter  as  the 

1,  dub,  heart,  figure  ol  eight,  Sc.     Marehi,  however,  was  one 

he  fint  to  think  ol  proton^ng  the  reiitunce  of  a  place  by 

...jisoloulwDriuMch  as  the  nvelin.     De  Villenoisy  says  that 

Buici  was  the  fiiM  to  discuss  the  proponioni  and  functions  ol 


adapted  to  sites,  and  tht 
white  the  batti 
icbools  prill  be  referred 

the  principles  already  c 

having  contributed  valuable  studies  to  the  adviDcement  oE  the 
science.  In  pulling  lorwaid  tbeir  designs  they  discussed  very 
lultytiichpnciicalquesiionsasthelengthof  theline  of  defence, 
whether  this  should  be  governed  by  the  range  ol  artillery  or 
musketry  fire,  the  length  of  flanks,  the  use  in  them  of  otiUons, 
casemates  and  retiied  flanks,  the  siie  ol  bastions,  &c. 
tt  B  the  latin  hall  ol  tbe  rjlh  century,  bowevet,  whkb  fs  one 
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o(  tlie  miHt  {raparUnt  periodi  in  tlie  hiuory  of  fortlfiutiaii, 
fhiefly  because  it  wu  iUiuniiuled  by  the  vork  of  Vauban, 
II  vu  al  thii  time  *]»  tbix  ■  piodigiotu  oulput  of  purely 
theorctict]  fortificatua  begin,  vhicfa  went  na  till  Xht  Frendi 
Revolution.  Uuiy  of  the  "lyUenu"  published  it  tliii  time 
vere  eUboraUd  by  men  idio  had  no  priclical  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  lome  of  lliem  pricsU  who  were  engaged  in 
edualing  the  Knii  ot  the  upper  cUiiea,  and  who  had  to 
teach  the  dementi  of  lortiGcatian  among  other  Ihin^ 
They  oatunlly  mole  treatiiei.  which  were  valuable  tor 
their  deunes  ol  ityte;  and  with  thdi  [nduitry  and 
Ingenuity  the  eUbontion  of  eilKiag  methodi  wu  a  very 
cosfolal  Ink.  Most  of  tbe«e  eniys  cook  the  form  ^ 
muUlpUcMkiD  and  (jabonilioa  ol  oulwoiki  on  la  im- 
poHlble  Kale,  and  tbey  ndminited  In  luch  fanlulic 
u  the  lyilem  of  Khana,  publiihed  in  l^tv 
le  propotal),  liowever,  were  of  no  pnctkal 


him  Fig.  15  ibowi  two  lonni.  In  both  the  p*npet  d  lit 
tenaille  had  to  be  kept  low,  »  that  the  flanki  mi^  ddeod  ■ 
breach  at  the  ahoulder  of  the  oppoaile  baatjon,  widi  artiBDy 
areiliiking  within  lift,  olthe  baae  of  the  escarp.  TraRoa 
are  uied  for  the  Gnt  time  on  ihe  cnvend  way  Is  guard  ipiaa 
enfilade  fire;  ajid  the  re-entering  ptact  of  aims,  to  vludi  Vanhu 
attached  considerable  importance,  la  large. 
~       '  ol  the  erica  an  avtr^i  Icagth  vt  aboV 


e  real  masten  wbo  knew  more  than 

they  publishnl  cm  always  be  recognized  by  fu  com- 

t^^g.      pintive  simplidty.    The  grealesl  of  these  wu 

Sebutien  le  Preslre  de  Vauban  (q.t.).    Bom  in 

i6]j,  and  busied  froDi  his  eighteenth  year  till  his  death  in 

genius,  his  eiperience,  his  industry  sud  bis  penonsl  cbai- 
icter  the  chief  place  among  modera  mililuy  tn^neen.  His 
eiperience  ilone  put*  him  In  1  caiegary  ipirt  from  othen.      v 
Of  this  it  is  enough  10  tiy  that  he  took  part  in  forty.*iglit 
aieges,  forty  of  which  he  directed  u  chief  engineer  with- 
out i  single  failure,  and  repaired  or  constructed  more  thin 
160  places,     Vaubao's  genius  was  essentially  pracllciil,indhewu 
no  believtt  in  syslems.     He  would  say,  "  One  does  not  fortify 
by  systems  but  by  cojnmon  tense."    Of  new  Ideu  in  fortification 
be  introduced  practically  none,  but  he  improved  ind  modified 
'  '11  in  ictuif  construction. 


His 


>w),» 


alihc  method  most 
is  Iherefore  ooe  of  Ihe  ironies  of  (ate  that  Vauban  should  be 
chiefly  known  to  us  by  three  so-called  "  systemsi"  known  u  his 
"first,""  second  "and  "third."  How  [*i  he  wu  from  following 
a  systmi  Is  shown  by  de  Villenolsy,  who  teptoduco  twcnty-dghl 
(rolls  constnuted  by  hint  between  1667  and  1698,  do  two  ol 
"  *  'te  ilike  md  most  of  wUch  viry  very  comidenbly 


Vaub 


it  local 


first  system,"  as  variously  de«:ribed  by  other 
in  Va  wa  tlTot,  n  jneced  together  from  some 
ol  the  early  euopla  of 
bis  work.  The  "  second 
system"  is  the  "tower 
bution  "  defence  o(  Bel- 
fort  and  Landau  (i&S*- 
1688), obviously  suggested 
by  a  design  of  Castriotlo's 
one  hundred  years  earlier; 
and  Ihe  "  third  system  " 
is  the  front  of  Neu- 
Brdsach  (169SI,  which  is 


othe 


works,  between  16SS  and  1A9S,  he  did  tut  keep  to 

It  will  be  convenient  10  tike  the  **  fiisl  system,"  as  reproduced 
Id  Ihe  Royal  Military  Academy  teat  book  of  [onificition  (fig.  15) 
as  typical  of  much  o(  Viubln's  work.  It  may  be  observed  that 
he  someiima  uses  the  straight  Sank,  and  sometimes  the  curved 
flank  with  orillop.  Paiapett  in  leveral  tiers  are  never  used,  nor 
cavilien.  The  ravelin  is  almoii  always  used.  It  Is  small, 
having  little  artillery  power  and  givini  do  protection  to  tlie 
shoulden  o(  (he  buttons.  Sometime*  it  hu  Bank*  and  otcuion- 
ally  a  keep. 

The  tenaille  is  very  generally  found.     In  this  form,  via,  u  a 


-.^-vlin;  the  proloBgalKHia  a4  the  face*  of  tht  ,--— .  -^-  -, 
r  faces  of  the  baKwna  at  11  yds.  Inmi  Ihe  sbouldm  The  m 
ch  hu  a  width  of  38  yds,  at  the  salient  ol  (be  bution*.  aad  1 
latrncarp  li  directed  upon  the  ebouldefi  ol  the  adjoining  tastiD 
e  ditch  01  the  ravriie  11 14  yd*,  wide  thimghout. 
^a  regards  the  profile  (he  bajtions  """" '"  "" 


.     The  Aitcbes  ue  It 


Fig,  16  shows  Ihe  lowei  bastions  d(  Neu-BteiBadi,  or  the 
to-called  "  third  system,"  It  i*  worth  Intiodudag,  limtJy  u 
ihowing  that  even  1  mind  like  Vauban'*  could  not  leaiit  in  old 
age  the  tendency  10  duplicate  defencfo.  Here  Ihe  main  bastions 
and  tenaille  are  detached  from  Ihe  enceinte.  The  line  of  tht 
encdnte  li  broken  with  itanks  and  further  Banked  by  the  towns. 
The  ravdin  Is  lart:e  and  hu  a  keep.  The  section  thrau^  the 
face  of  the  bullon  shows  a  demi-revetment  with  wide  bcrm, 
and  a  hedge  as  *o  additional  obstacle. 

Alter  Vauban  died,  though  the  theoiies  continued,  the  valuable 
additions  to  the  system  were  few.   Among  his  sncceMon  is  the 
early  pan  ol  the  iSth  century  Connontaingne  {q.t.) 
has  the  greatest  reputation,  Ihough'his  experience     — ^ ^J 

clear  thinker  and  writer,  and  the  demenlt  of  the  system 
were  distinctly  advanced  by  him.  His  trace  indudes  an  enlarged 
tavelia  with  flanks,  the  ends  of  which  were  intended  10  dote  Ihe 
gaps  at  the  end  of  the  tenaille,  and  a  keep  to  the  nvdin  with 
flank*.  He  provides  a  very  large  re-entering  place  of  attts, 
also  with  1  keep,  the  ditches  of  which  ire  carefully  traced  so  u 
to  be  protected  from  enfilade  by  the  salients  of  the  ravelin  and 
bastion.  He  wu  also  in  favour  ol  a  permanent  retrenchment 
of  the  gorge  of  the  bution.  His  works  were  printed,  with  many 
altcralions,  more  than  twenty  years  after  his  death,  to  seivB  as 
a  leil-book  lor  theschool  of  Mfiiires.  This  acbool  wu  eslib- 
lithed  in  i;(S,  ind  from  this  time  lorwiid  there  wuan  oSidal 
•cbool  of  Ihoughl,  bised  on  Vauban,  Cormootilngne'i  work, 
theiefaie,  represents  Ihe  modification)  o(  Vauban's  Ideal  ncopted 
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put  in  both  to  fMJIitale  tlicii  dcfcoce  tnd  to  pnlcct  portions  ol 


by  Fitsch  cnginccn  io  tbc  Uttet  put  <A  Ibc  iSth  century.  Tbe 
fchool  o[  lAtniia  wu  allnwuds  rcptmcal  by  that  of  Mili, 
which  curied  on  its  tnditions.  Such  aclwali  ue  neoouiily 
coDiervilive,  uid  hence,  in  >[Hte  □(  the  gradual  improvemetit 
in  ordnance  ind  finanu,  ire  find  tbc  main  ElemcDts  ol  the 
butioned  iptem  lenuuning  unchanged  right  up  to  the  period  ot 


the  Fnaco-Geraan  War  in  1870.  ChatMlonp-Laubat  tella  na 
that,  bcfofe  the  Rendntkm,  to  attempt  novella  in  fortificalian 
wu  10  write  one's  adf  down  ignorant.  How  lai  the  geneial  form 
of  the  button  witb  iti  outworki  had  became  ayilaULied  Ii 
evident  ftom  a  cunory  compariMUi  at  £{.  >7  with  Vaubao'i 


early  work.    Thb  fignie  b  the  front  ol  the  Ueti  acbool  in  i8», 
by  General  Nouet. 

Knee,  therefore,  the  official  view  wai  that  the  geuetal  outlina 
of  the  fystem  were  aacnd,  the  eBom  of  onbodoi  engineers  from 
Cormootiingne'B  time  oowaidi  were  ^ven  to  improvementa  of 
dctaO,  and  mainly  to  retard  hreacbing  opcratiooB  as  long  aa 
poiuble.  We  find  enonnous  paint  being  bestowed  on  the  iludy 
of  the  QHDparttlve  hdghti  of  Ihemuoniy  walls  and  creit  levels; 
with  the  Introduction  beie  and  then  of  glaciiilapcs  In  the  ditches. 


Among  the  anortbodoi  two  names  deserve  mention.  The  Grst 
of  these  li  Chassdoup-Laubat  U-r.),  who  served  tbraugbout  (he 
wan  of  the  Republic  and  Empire,  and  ooDstructed  the  fortress 
ol  Alessandria  in  nednunt. 

>  to  improve  the  baatioiied  ayitem 

, the  bastion!  from  beiim  breachnl 

thmiffa  the  gaps  made  by  the  dilch  of  theEVveljTi.hcIhrTw  farvard 
the  ravdla  and  ill  kni)  oulndi:  Ibe  nuin  glacii.  Thii  hid  the 
further  advantige  at  giving  gnat  nliencv  10  tiK  ravelin  [or  croit- 

'      *□  dftbe  tltack.    On  the  other  hand,  it  made  Ihe 

by  the  gorge.     It  is  proluble  '^ 


,1yds.  and  to  hi —  — — 

:  ifnulder  beii^  defended  (roni  the 

-jdcnnciding  with  the  line  of  dercpcc, 

and  the  portion  next  the  ssUent,  up  to  about  So  yds.  in  lencth. 
bdnidefendcd  from  a  central  Iceep  or  caponier  placed  in  front  01  the 
tMaOk.  The  nstunl  eriiieiini  of  thu  amngcmeni  is  thai  it 
conlniia  some  cl  the  ddects  d  berth  the  budaned  and  polygonal 
systems  without  gMting  the  full  advantages  ol  either. 
Fig.  3B  shows  a  full,  front  of  Chasswup's  system,  of  ordinary 


save  them  from  bang  datroycd  Irni 
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Two  ktiinf  ideu  are  due  to  him.  The  fint  Ii  ihil  of  (he 
"  jndependence  of  ptnptu."  A  glance  at  any  a[  the  plani  Uiii 
have  alnady  been  iIiowd  win  aliaw  thai  hiiheno  ihe  ctots  a[ 
panpets  had  alwayi  btea  tnced  parallel  la  the  ocaip  01 
magiatnl  line.  Choumaia  pojntrd  out  that,  while  it  wai 
necoiuy  for  Ilw  ewaip  lo  be  traced  in  ilnight  linci  with 
ntenncc  to  tbe  flanlinf  amngenenu,  Ibere  wai  no  such 
necmity  a>  legardi  the  pinpels.  By  mskitig  tlie  erst  of  the 
parapet  quite  iadqicDileDi  of  the  ocaip  lioe  he  ohiained  gieat 
tmdom  of  direction  tor  bis  fire.  The  lecond  idea  is  that  of  the 
"  inner  glidi."  Thii  waa  >  glads  parapet  placed  in  tbe  main 
ditch  (o  ihield  the  escarp;  its  eflcct  being  to  prevent  the  eicarp 
ol  the  body  of  the  [dace  from  being  breached  in  the  usual  Way 
by  battericscrowning  the  creit  of  the  covered  way. 

The  need  for  Choumara's  improvements  has  passed  by,  but 
be  was  in  hi*  time  ■  real  teacher.  One  sentence  of  his  strikes  a 
lesouBdiDg  note:  "What  is  chieSy  required  In  fortification  is 
simplicity  and  (trength.  It  is  not  on  a  lew  Utile  connivances 
carefully  hidden  that  one  can  tdy  for  a  good  defence.  Tlu  I'M 
ej  ■  fb«  iluM  not  iipaid  m  At  MM\%aia  tf  a  tPrferal  ikiU 
■>  iaa  ihhU  foil  frefmi^Jar  kit  dttatkiaaU." 

BefoR  leaving  the  battknied  tywUm  it  will  be  of  Inteiest 
a  couple  ol  actu^  and  complete  examples,  01 
leauW.    Fig.  39  ibon  the  defencri  of  Sedan 

end  o(  the  IJtb " ■- *■ 

then,  hut  the  t  _...  ..._ 

ccntuiy.    It  will  beobacrved  Ihi- 

defence  frriisiitt  of  very  insular  bastioos  wit 


bregular  sad  one 

Va?ban  hen  .rd 

the  most  pan  apparently  early  17th 


Pio.  J9.-^edaa  ia  1705. 


HI  tbe  other  sidei  whcie 


Rg.  y>  is  Saarlouis,  1 
maiuUrT  a  remarkable 
never  thought  of  umLni 


,  which  Is  olitKUn 


bad,  but  it  is  InterBting'  ID  note  such  a  perfect 

It  must  hen  be  maarfced  that  tbe  reproach  of  "  geometric 
lonihMtlDTi  Ij  in  no  way  applicable  to  the  works  pf^auban 

piiiBlld^I.  the  decadence  of  the  icaliin  ichod.     Vaubsn  and 
fellowi  encdkd  in  adapElng  woi^  to  Btea,  the  real  Int  of 

The  hutioiied  system  was  the  ITtb-century  ulutian  o(  the  fi 
fication  problem.    Given  an  artilleiy  and  musketry  of  short  n 

obsta^.   "whfl  i.Tb^'b«°meaM'3'hInk'in|  the^kS^i^ 
the  (Unking  smingemeniif    If  Vaiihan  elected  foe 


ES,.  -.id™-, 

auitwrity  of  Vaubsn  should  have  mdi 
Bcho^  during  the  iSth  and  most  of  the 
the  (oiHlitioni  of  attack  and  defence  wi 


ouldadc 
officis]  DppOsitI 


1  ol  the  hrtt  abilily 
tf  rexret  Li  that  the 

fusliy'al'teringTli^y 


«  could  have  hdd  the  plvx  tor 

kt  Ibe  leading  engioeeri  of  that  til 


From  the  end  of  the  i6tb  century  the  Dutch  metbods  oi 
(ortifiotioh  acquired  a  great  reputation,  Uianks  to  the  Uout 

resistance  offered  to  the  Spaniards  by  some  of  their  ^  , . 

tortresies,  the  three  yean'  defence  of  Ostend  beiog  2mS** 
perhqis  the  moat  striking  example.  Prolonged  de- 
fences, which  were  mainly  due  to  tbe  desperate  energy  af  the 
be^eged,  were  credited  to  the  quality  of  tfaor  deleoces.  In  point 
of  face  !he  Dutch  owed  more  to  nature,  and  more  still  to  tbeir 
own  spirit,  than  to  art;  but  they  showed  a  good  deal  oi  skill  in 
adapting  recent  ideas  to  their  needs. 

Three  conditions  governed  the  development  of  the  Dntdi 
works  at  this  time,  vie.  want  of  time,  want  of  money  and  abun- 
dance of  water.  When  Ihe  Netherlands  began  their  revejt 
aninsl  Spain,  they  would  no  doubt  have  been  glad  enougb  <■( 
mry  fortresses  on  Aich   models  as  Paciotlo'a 


1  of  Anti 


such  works.  Something  had  to  be  extemporized  and  fortunately 
for  tbem  they  bad  wet  ditches  to  take  the  place  of  high  revetted 
walls.  Everywhere  water  was  near  tbe  surface,  and  tiven  or 
cansls  were  avsilable  for  inundations.  A  wide  and  shaAow 
ditch,  while  making  a  good  obstacle,  was  also  the  readiest  means 
of  obtaining  earth  for  the  ramparts.  High  command  was,  owii^ 
to  the  flatness  of  the  country,  unnecessary  sitd  even  uadciinhle, 
as  It  did  not  allow  of  graijng  fire 

What  tbe  Dutch  actusUy  did  in  sttengthenli^  tbeir  towia 
gives  little  evidence  ol  system.  Starling  as  a  rule  from  an 
eiislingenceinie,  sometimes  a  medieval  wall,  they  would  provide 
&  broad  wet  ditch.  No  further  provision  was  usually  made  00 
the  aides  of  the  town  which  were  additionally  protected  by  a 
river  or  Inundation.  On  the  other  sides  Ihe  wet  ditch  was  made 
still  broader,  and  sometimes  contained  a  counierguard,  some- 
times ravelins  and  lunettes.  These  were  quite  irtegulat  in  thcii 
design  and  relslion  lo  each  other.  Al  tbe  loot  ol  the  glacis  would 
be  found  another  but  narroa'cr  wet  ditch,  which  was  a  pecullariy 
Dutch  feature;  and  someiimes  if  the  town  was  in  a  bend  «f  a 
river  (here  would  he  1  canal  cut  across  the  bend  in  a  siraigbl  line, 
strengthened  by  several  rcdsni. 

Speaking  generally,  they  endeavoured  to  provide  tor  the  want 
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at  t  £nt-diB  muonry  obttide  by  nmltiplicuion  of  wet  dltchs, 
Ud  (uithcr  to  itKngtben  these  obUicJB  by  gnat  quuliliB 
of  paluadiiig,  For  which  purpooe  the  tunber  of  old  ihlp«  wu  uied. 
They  lito  recogniHd  the  inhcresC  wekkDCDei  of  wet  ditcha, 
u,  lot  imtuce,  that  when  fioien  they  do  longer  provide  ui 
otatule;  utd  tbey  studied  the  neuu,  not  ooly  (d  outing 
iooDdationi,  but  alio  of  unniiDg  to  empty  u  well  u  lo 
fill  the  ditchei  it  wiH    Simin  Stevin  wu  the  1e*det  in  thii 

Nevenhdcst  m  Dulcb  achool  of  dcsgu  did  come  idIo  eiiiteiice 
at  thil  time.  The  leaden,  eady  in  the  17th  cestucy,  were  Simon 
SlevJn,  Uaurice  and  Henry  of  Nauau,  Marollois  and  Fieitai. 
The  forties  of  Coevorden,  coutnicted  by  Prince  Maurice,  of 
which  Gg.  ji  >how9  a  fiont,  a  a  well-known  eiunple  of  this,  and 
'11  deuly  wme  typical  leatnns  at  the  school. 


, kl  be  drawn  b^k 

and  the  taunt  briie  fiDo)  whai 
grovnd  at  the  foot  of  the  tunpart.  It  alu  afforded  a  irasing  brv 
over  the  ditch,  which  w*a  very  impcRant,  and  which  the  rampait 
upponed  by  a  pluBiinc  be. 

Coebooin  (f .*,),  the  tonteraporary  and  nearest  rival  la  Vauban, 
was  the  greattat  light  of  the  Dutch  school.  Like  Vauban  he  was 
Cmtmtfm  distinguished  as  a  fighting  engiDeer,  both  in  attack  and 
defence;  but  in  the  attack  he  differed  from  bim  in 
relying  more  on  powerful  artillery  fire  than  systematic  earth- 
works. Be  introduced  the  Coeboom  mortar.  His  "  first 
system,"  which  was  employed  at  Mannheim  (fig.  ji).  is  repro- 
ducsd  tor  the  aake  of  comparison  with  the  Coevorden  front 


Pia  Sl^Coeboorn's  First  System. 


E>f  wet  and  dry  ditchea;  the  very  broad 
main  ditch  with  counterguard;  the  roomy  keep  of  the  ravelin; 
!-btaii  into  an  independent  tow 
kingfirein  three  tiers. 


t  *'  tenaiUe  "  system  and  the  "  polygonal "  system  which 
out  of  it  art  mainly  identified  with  the  German  uAool. 
That  school,  says  von  Zastnjw,  does  not,  like  that  of  g^-^ 
France,  represent  the  authoritative  teaching  of  an  213^ 
iScial  establishment,  but  lalber  the  general  practice 
il  the  German  engineers.  It  wu  founded  on  the  prlndples  tt 
DQttr.  Speckle  and  especially  Rimplet,  and  much  influenced  in 
eiecution  by  Montalembcrt.  "  The  German  en^eers  desired 
a  simple  trace,  a  strong  fortification  with  retrenchments  snd 
keeps,  bomb-prool  acconunodation  and  an  organisation  suitable 
for  an  odensive  defence." 

These  bad  always  beeo  the  German  principles.  Already  in  Iha 
16th  ceDlury  the  Prussian  defences  of  Kuitrin,  Spandau  and 
Pdti  had  large  bomb-proof  casemate*  sufficient  for  a  great 
part  of  the  garrison.  Tie  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  detent**  of 
Gtagau,  SchwddniU,  be,  buili  by  Frederick  the  Great.  These 
works  show  various  applications  of  the  tenaille  system.  In 
1776  Frederick  became  acquainted  with  the  work  ol  Montalcm- 
ben,  and  his  influence  is  »eD  in  the  casemates  of  KoseL 

Whether  through  the  influence  of  Albert  DOrer  or  not  cannot 
be  said,  but  while  the  bastion  was  being  developed  in  France 
the  tcnaiUe  and  the  accompanying  casemates  from  the  first 
found  acceptance  is  (jcrmany ,  and  ttience  in  eastern  and  northern 
Europe.  De  Groote,  who  wrote  in  161B,  produced  a  sort  of 
tenaiUe  system,  and  may  have  been  the  inspiration  ol  Rirapler. 
DilUch  (1G40),  Landsberg  the  elder  (i&tS),  Griendel  d'Aadi 
(1677),  Werthmuller  (i68s)  and  others  advocated  both  bastion 
and  tenuUe,  aomeiimes  in  combination;  the  German  bastion 
being  usually  distinguished  by  short  faces  and  long  flanks. 

Rimplei,  who  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Candia  (taken  by  the 
Tutks  in  iMg)  and  died  at  that  of  Vienna  in  1683,  eierciscd  a 
great  influence.  He  had  been  struck  by  the  weakness  of  the 
early  Italian  bastions  at  Candia,  and  published  a  book  in  1673 
called  PorHficaiion  mtk  Ctnlral  Bajiiont,  which  was  practically 
the  polygonal  trace.  Zaslrow  thinks  tbat  Rimpl^  inspired 
Montalembcn.  He  left  unfortunately  iw  draigns  to  illustrate 
Ids  ideas. 


Fio.33. 
0  the  polygonal  trace.    He  obfccted 

many  grounds;  principally 

:ll  trap,  that  the  flanks  liy  JJElfaa* 


k  the  V 


•  that  the  bastion 


range  of  their  1 
useless  for  defent-.  ___  . 
their  ravelins  constituted  practically  a  tenaille  trace,  spoilt  by 
the  detachment  of  the  ravelins  sod  cramped  by  the  presence  of 
tlie  curtains  and  flanks.  His  tenaille  system  consisted  of  redans, 
with  salient  angles  o(  fio°  or  more,  flanking  each  other  at  right 
aoglcsi  liom  which  he  gave  to  his  system  the  name  o(  "  per- 
pendicular (onificalion." 
Laiare  Camot  (j.*.).  the  "  Organizer  ol  Victory,"  was.  In 
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fortification,  a  follower  of  Montalembcrt,  and  produced  in  1797 

a  tenaille  system  (fig.  34)  on  strong  and  simple  lines. 

In  1812  Carnot  offered  three  systems.  For  a  dry  and  level  site  he 
recommended  a  bastioned  trace ;  but  for  wet  ditches  and  for  irregular 
ground,  tenaille  traces.  Both  of  these  latter  differ  from  his  1797 
trace  in  that  the  re-entering  angle  is  reinforoed  by  a  tensile  whose 
faces  are  parallel  to  the  main  faces  and  reach  almost  to  the  salients. 
There  are  also  counterguards  in  front  of  the  salients,  whose  ends 
overlap  the  ends  of  the  tenaille.    {N.B.  To  avoid  conf  unon  between 

the  Unmtle  trace  and  the 
lenotUe,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  latter  b  a  low  de- 
tached parapet  placed  in 
front  of  the  escarp  of  the 
body  of  the  place,  partly  as 
a  snidd,  ana  partly  as  an 
additional  line  of  defence. 
It  is  used  in  front  of  the 
curtain  in  the  bastioned 
trace,  and  in  the  re-entering 
angle  in  the  tenaille  trace.) 

Other  important  features 
of  Carnot's  work  were:  a 
continuous  jseneral  retrench- 
ment, or  mterior  parapet, 
following  more  or  less  the 
lines  of  the  main  parapet;  the  use  of  the  detached  wall  in  place 
of  the  cscsurp  revetment;  and  the  counterrioping  glacis.  Thb  last 
(of  which  Carnot  was  not  the  inventor),  instead  of  slo|nng  gently 
outwards  from  a  crest  raised  about  8  ft.  down  to  the  natural  levd 
of  the  ground,  <j|oped  inwards  from  the  ground*level  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch.  The  advantage  of  the  additional  obstacle  of  the 
countencarp  was  thus  lost  to  the  defence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
besief^ers'  saps,  as  they  progressed  down  the  glads,  were  exposed  to  a 
plungug  fire  from  the  parapet. 

(}amot  was  also,  like  Coehoom,  a  great  believer  in  the 
mortar;  but  while  G>ehoom  introduced  the  small  portable 
mortar  that  bean  his  name,  Carnot  expected  great  results  from 
a.  Z3  in.  mortar  throwing  600  iron  balls  at  each  discharge.   He 

«p  endeavoured       to 

^J^^^  Mjiit*  ■»      .-'!Jt       prove  mathemati- 

^X  ■■■■[.•-'■       cally  that  the  dis- 

^**^*tJ\  ••         "^^'       H       charge  of  these 

''•m^n^mmmm^mi^mmmmmmmm M""  mortars  would  in 

due  course  kill  off 


Fig.  34. 


J£. 


the  whole 


of  the 
force. 


Fig.  35.— Mortar<a8emate  and  Detached  WalL  uJ^MrinK 

These  mortars  he  emplaced  in  open  fronted  mortar-casemates, 
in  concealed  positions.  Fig.  35  shows  in  section  one  of  these 
mortar-casemates,  placed  between  the  parapet  of  the  retrench- 
ment and  a  detached  frail. 

The  leading  idea  of  Montalembert  was  that  for  a  successful 
defence  it  was  necessary  for  the  artillery  to  be  superior  to  that 
aafw»  ^^  ^^  enemy.  This  idea  led  him  to  the  adoption  of 
g^Si  casemates  in  several  tiers;  in  preference  to  open 
tnK».  parapets,  exposed  to  artillery  fire  of  all  kinds,  high 
angle,  ricochet  and  reverse.  In  considering  the  defects 
of  bastions  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  for  flanking 
purposes  two  forms  of  trace  were  preferable;  either  the  tenaille 

form,  connecting  the 
ravelins  with  the  body  of 
the  place,  or  the  form  in 
whidi  the  primary  flank- 
ing elements,  instead  of 
fadng  each  other  with 
overlapping  fire,  as  with 
the  bastions,  should  be 
placed  back  to  back  in 
the  middle  of  the  exterior 
side  Fig.  36  b  an  ex- 
ample of  thb.  The  central 
flanking  work  resulting 
from  thb  arrangement  b 
the  caponier  of  the  early  Italians,  reintroduced  and  developed; 
and  with  it  Montalembert  laid  the  foundation  of  the  polygonal 
system  of  our  own  time. 

Montalembert  was  one  of  the  first  to  foresee  the  coming 
necessity  for  detached  forts,  and  it  was  for  these  that  he  chiefly 


Fig.  36.— Montalembert,  1786. 


proposed  to  tise  hb  caponier  flanking,  preferring  the  teoaiDe 
system  for  large  places.  In  abandoning  the  bastioned  trace 
he  was  already  committed  to  the  prindpte  of  casemate  defeare 
for  ditches;  and  the  combination  of  thb  prind|de  with  hb 
desire  for  an  overwhelming  artillery  defence  led  him  in  the  course 
of  years  of  controvenial  writing  into  somewhat  extravagant 
proposals.  For  instance,  for  a  square  fort  of  about  400  yds. 
side,  he  proposed  over  1000  casemate  guns;  and  one  of  hb 
caponier  sections  shows  xo  tiers  of  masonry  gun-casemates  one 
above  the  other.  Confiding  in  the  power  of  such  an  artHIery, 
he  f  redy  exposed  the  upper  parts  of  hb  casemates  to  direct  fire. 

Montalembert  b  said  to  have  contributed  more  new  ideas 
to  fortification  than  any  other  man.  Hb  desij^  must  be 
considered  in  some  ways  unworkable  and  unsound,  but  all  the 
best  work  of  the  XQthcenturyrestsonhbteaching.  The  Germans, 
who  ahready  used  the  tenaille  system  and  made  Int  provisioa 
of  bomb-proof  casemates,  took  from  him  the  polygonal  trace  and 
the  idea  of  the  entrenched  camp.  - 

The  polygonal  system  in  fortification  implies  straight  or 
slightly  broken  exterior  sides,  flanked  by  casemated  capocieis. 
The  caponier  b  the  vital  point  of  the  front,  and  b  protected  in 
important  works  by  a  ravelin  and  keep.  The  es&ence  of  the 
system  b  its  simplidty,  which  allows  of  its  being  applied  to  any 
sort  of  ground,  level  or  broken,  and  to  long  or  Aort  fronts. 

The  final  period  of  smooth  bore  artillery  b  an  important  one 
in  the  hbtory  of  fortification.  It  b  true  that  the  many  expensive 
works  ^t  were  constructed  at  thb  time  were  obsolete 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  finished;  but  thb  was 
inevitable,  thanks  to  the  pace  at  which  theworidwas 
travelling.  After  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  Germanic 
Confederation  began  to  strengthen  its  frontiers;  and  considering 
that  they  had  not  derived  much  strategic  advantage  from  their 
existing   fort-  .. 

resses,  the  Ger-  ^\\ 
mans  took  up  ^^  * 
Montalembert's 
idea  of  entrench- 
ed camps,  utilis- 
ing at  the  same 
time  hb  poly- 
gonal system 
with  modifica- 
tions for  the 
main  oicelntes. 
The  Prussians 
began  with  the 
fortresses  of  Cob- 
lenz  and  Cologne; 
later  Posen, 
Kdnigsberg  and 
other  idaces  wero 
treated  on  the 
same  lines.  The 
Austrians  con- 
structed, among 
other  places, 
Linz  and  Verona. 
The  Germanic 
Confederation 
reinforced  Mains 
with  improved 
works,  and  re- 
organised en- 
entirely  RasUtt 
and  Ulm.  The 
Bavarians  built  Germersheim  and  IngobtadL  WhUe  all  these 
works  were  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Rimpler  and  Monta- 
lembert, they  showed  the  differences  of  national  temperament. 
The  Prussian  works,  simple  in  design,  relied  upon  powerful 
artillery  fire,  and  exposed  a  good  deal  of  masonry  to  the  enemy's 
view.  The  Austrians  covered  part  of  their  maaoniy  with  earth 
and  gave  more  attention  to  detail. 


Fko.  37.~Froot  at  Poseo. 
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Tlie  Genniui  ijcvchipinent  of  tlic  polygoiul  lyilcm  it  this 
Uu  ■•  not  of  KFCil  iraporUnce,  lincc  Ibe  great  muoniy  cipmuen 
woe  daigncd  without  luSkieat  consideration  For  the  inoeuing 
pairai  ol  artilloy.  One  cismide  (fig.  jj)  is  given  for  the 
■ike  o(  hiJtorical  compiiison.    It  b  1  IioDt  ol  Poien. 

"  The  enenor  nde  ol  the  front  i>  about  6fO  ydi.  (600  nHtni]  long. 
It  i>  Aankel  by  >  central  capoiuer.  vbich  u  jnolccled  by  a  itlachal 
bailvm Tbe  imin  Front  u  broken  tnclc  lo  flank  the  lacea  ol  the 

•■  The'otni™t»poiii«  lornu  the  keep  of  the  whole  fiont  and 
iseepa  botb  the  tncenor  ind  the  dileh  tv  it*  Banking  liie.    It  hai 

outwDcki  and  the  body  irithe  pUce.  It  conuiiu  baiiack  arcom- 
iDodaiion  Foe  ■  battalion  of  looo  men.  ind  ba>a  Uip^  inner  cnurtyard 
elotedatlheeofgebyadetichcdwalL  The  tnponBr  it  iuelf  flanked 
by  three  unaUcaponienat  tbe  head,  and  one  at  the  inner  end  of  each 

"The  eicarp  of  the  body  of  the  place  la  a  linple  detached  wall; 
that  of  tbe  detached  bastion  is  eiihn-  a  detached  wall  with  piers  and 
arebes,  ot  •  eounler-archtd  revetment.  At  the  salient  ol  (he  bastion 
then  IS  1  moilnr  battery  under  the  ram^rt.  and  a  casemated 

an  parallel  to  tbw  ol  the  csponier.  and  at  the  lame  distance  trmn 

*'  Masonry  blockhouses,  loopholed  lor  musketry,  are  provided  as 
keep*  of  the  re-entering  and  salient  places  ol  arms.  In  the  latter 
cue  they  have  stain  leading  dosm  into  a  counterscarp  gallery. 
which  serves  as  1  bise  lor  countemuiie  oalleriet,  and  is  connected 
with  tbe  detached  basckn  by  a  gallery  under  the  ditch.  Theouater' 
scarpis  sot  mettcd  if  the  ditch  u  wet. 

"  The  ancle  ol  the  polnwi  should  not  be  leas  than  16a*,  in  order 
that  tbe  pcnongation  <i  tn  main  ditch  may  fall  wilhtn  the  salients 
ol  the  det*chedDastHHis  of  the  neighbouring  ' 
of  the  eapofiien  may  thus  be  hidden  Irom  c 


oy  gum  in  the  nttricted  qiace,  tbe  whole  ij  were  placed 
parallel  and  dose  together  on  1  single  specially  designed  mounting. 

ipprovil  at  the  time,  which  is  loniewhat  difficult  to  iccount  for, 
mote  faulty  tyiten  could  hardly  be  devised;    but  the 

Tbe  credit  for  much  ol  the  dear  views  ind  real  progress  made 
Germany  during  tUi  period  is  due  to  (jeneni  von  Breie- 
'iniari,  inspector -genera]  of  the  Prussian  engineers, 
France,  for  a  few  years  after  iSis,  could  spare  Hute  money  for 
faitificKiani,  ind  nalhing  wu  done  but  repairs  and  minor 
vements  on  tbe  old  lines.  Belgium,  having  some  money 
ad,  rebuilt  and  improved  in  detail  a  number  of  bailioned 
fortresses  which  had  fallen  into  disrepair. 

In  iSjo  France  began  to  follow  the  lead  of  Cerpany  with 
entrenched  camps.  The  enceinle  of  Parii  wu  reconstructed, 
id  detached  forts  weic  added  it  1  cost,  iccording  (0  von 
istrow,  of  £S,ooo,ooo.    The  Belgian  and  Getaua  frontiers 


f  the  eipanwn  may  thus  be  hide 


(R.M.A. 


We  bave  now  reached  1  period  when  the  "  detached  tort 
becomes  of  more  importance  than  the  organiLalion  of  the  enceini 
The  early  conception  of  tlie  rAle  of  delicfaed  lotu 
"**"      connexion  with  (be  fortress  via  to  form  an  entrenchi 
fott^  camp  within  which  an  army  corps  could  seek  safely 

If  neceuaiy.  The  idea  had  occurred  to  Viuban,  who 
added  to  the  permanent  defences  ol  Toulon  a  laige  camp  defended 
by  Aeld  parapets  attached  to  one  side  of  the  fortress, 
substitution  of  1  ring  of  dcUched  forts,  while  giving  i 
greater  safety  of  permanent  instead  of  field  defences,  gave  also 
a  wideAirei  and  freer  scope  for  the  operations  of  an  army 
seeking  sheller  under  the  guns  o[  a  fortress,  tnd  at  the  same  lime 
made  siege  more  difficult  by  increasing  the  line  of  investment. 
The  use  of  Ihe  detached  fort  as  ■  means  of  protecting  the  body 
of  the  place  (ram  bombardment  had  not  yet  been  made  necessary 
by  increased  nnge  of  artilleiy. 

When  these  detached  forts  were  Erst  used  by  (krmany  the 
scope  of  the  idea  had  evidently  not  been  realised,  as  they  were 
placed  much  too  close  to  Ihe  fortress.  Those  at  Gilogne,  (01 
instance,  were  only  some  40a  or  joo  yds,  in  advance  of  the 
ramparts.  The  same  leading  idea  is  seen  in  most  of  these  forti 
a*  in  the  new  enceintes;  i,i.  1  lunette,  with  a  casemated  keep 
at  the  gorge.  Tbe  keep  is  the  essential  part  of  the  work,  t' 
nmpart  of  the  lunette  serving  to  protect  it  from  frontal  artille 
fire.  The  keep  projects  to  the  rear,  so  is  not  only  to  be  able 
flank  its  own  gorge,  but  to  give  some  support  to  the  neighbouting 
works  with  guns  protected  from  frontal  fire.  This  Is  a  vol  " 
arrangement,  which  is  still  somelimet  used.  The  front  d 
of  the  lunettes  were  flanked  by  caponiers.  Some  oF  the  larger 
forts  were  simple  quadrangular  works  will]  taitmMe  barracks 
and  eiponlei  ditch  defence. 

In  1S30,  in  Austria,  the  archduke  Maximilian  made  an  entirely 
fresh  departure  with  the  defences  of  Lina.  The  idea  wi 
provide  an  entrenched  camp  at  the  least  possible  cost,  w 
works  should  require  tbe  Bniallest  possible  garrison.  With 
object  Lini  was  surrounded  with  a  belt  ol  circular  lowers  sp 
■bout  600  yds.  apart.  The  towers,  95  metres  in  diameter, 
enclosed  by  1  ditch  ind  glacis,  and  contained  j  tiers  of  casemi 
Tbe  misoniy  waa  concealed  from  view  by  the  ditch  and  glacis. 
On  Ibc  lop  of  the  lower  was  an  earth  parapet,  over  wl '  " 
bittery  of  13  fun*  fired  at  batbtlU.    Id  order  to  find  mo 


of  France  bnnc  considered  fiirly  ptotecled  by  Ihe  eiisting 
fortresses,  they  turned  their  attention  to  tbe  Swiss  ai>d  Italian 

Bellott,  Besancon  and  Cienoble.  The  cost  of  the  new  works  at 
Lyons  was.  according  to  the  same  writer,  ii/xjo.ooo  without 
the  armament.  Here  and  elsewhere  the  enceinte  was  simplified 
on  account  of  the  idvtoced  defences.  That  of  Paris,  which  was 
influenced  by  political  considerations,  was  1  simple  baslioned 
trace  with  rather  long  IronU  and  without  ravelins  or  other 
outworks;  the  escarp  was  high  and  therefore  cipoaed,  and  the 
counterscarp  was  not  revetted. 

As  regards  the  detached  forts  there  was  certainly  a  want  of 
clearness  oF  conception.  Those  of  Paris  were  simply  fortresses 
in  miniatuie,  square  or  pentagonal  figures  wiih  baslioned  fronts 
and  eonUining  defensible  barracks.  Those  of  Lyons  were  much 
more  carefully  designed,  but  the  authors  wavered  t>ctween  two 
ideaa.  Unwilling  lo  give  up  the  bastion,  but  evidently  hankering 
after  tbe  new  caponiers,  they  produced  a  type  which  it  is  difficult 


nth  b 


.ned  Froi 


whole  in 


space  waa  taken  up  by  ■  large  keep,  with  its  ditch,  o 
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polygonal  system.  The  smaller  works,  instead  of  a  keep,  had 
defensible  barracks  in  the  gorge. 

During  the  period  185  5- 1870  a  considerable  impulse  was  given 
to  the  science  of  fortification,  both  by  the  Crimean  War  and  the 
arrival  of  the  rifled  gun.  One  immediate  result  of  these 
ftwnlim  ^^  ^^^  condemnation  of  masonry  exposed  to  artillery 
tolSTB.  fire.  The  most  important  work  of  the  period  was  the 
new  scheme  of  defence  of  Antwerp,  initiated  in  1859. 
This  is  chiefly  interesting  as  giving  us  the  last  and  finest  ex- 
pression of  the  medieval  enceinte,  at  a  time  when  the  war 
between  the  polygonal  and  bastioned  traces  was  still  raging, 
though  the  boom  of  the  long-range  guns  had  already  given 
warm'ng  that  a  new  era  had  begun.  Antweip  is  also  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Genenl  Brialmont  (g.t.),  of  the 
Belgian  engineers,  whom  posterity  will  no  doubt  regard  as 
the  greatest  writer  on  fortification  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
19th  century. 

We  give  in  figs.  38,  39  and  40  the  general  plan  of  the  1859 
defences  of  Antwerp,  the  plan  of  a  front  of  the  enceinte,  and  its 
jigtwwtpt  sections,  as  showing  almost  the  last  word  of  fortification 
before  the  arrival  of  high  explosives. 

The  defences  of  Antwerp  were  designed,  as  the  strategic  centre 
of  the  national  defence  of  Belgium,  for  an  entrenched  camp  for 
xoo,ooo  men.  The  length  of  the  enceinte  is  about  9  m.  The 
detached  forts,  which  on  the  sides  not  defended  by  inundation 
are  about  xj  m.  apart  and  from  2  to  3  m.  in  front  of  the  enceinte, 
are  powerful  works,  arranged  for  a  garrison  of  1000  men.  They 
have  each  a  frontal  crest-line  of  over  700  yds.  and  are  intended 
for  an  armament  of  120  guns  and  15  mortars. 


The  general 

arrangement  of  the 
fronts  of  the  en- 
ceinte should  be 
compared  with  the 
earlier  German 
type  of  Posen.  It 
will  be  noticed  that 
while  the  large 
caaemated  capo- 
nier at  Poaen  breaks 
the  enceinte  and 
flanks  it  both  with- 
out and  within,  at 
Antwerp  the  capo- 
nier is  detached — 
a  much  sounder 
arrangement — and 
flanks  the  front, 
only.  The  defence 
of  the  faces  rests 
on  the  width  of  the 
wet  ditches  and  on 
the  flanking  power 
of  the  caponier; 
there  is  no  attempt 
to  add  to  it  by 
faussc-braie  or 
detached  wall. 
The  dimenuons  arc 
everywhere      very 

f;cnerous,  allowing 
roe  movement  for 
the  troops  of  the 
defence  r  the  cov- 
ered way  is  22  yds. 


r-Sections  of  fig.  39. 
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w  battoy,  b  protected  by  cuthi 

In  i8s9  Austria  icknowledgedtbetnflucncc  of  tbe  new  utDlny 
with  Mme  new  [oru  M  Vemoa.  The  deucbed  f«ru  bnilt  by 
RadeUky  in  1S4B  wen  only  from  loooto  1000  ydl.  dilUnl  from 
the  nmpartL  Tboie  dQw  added,  of  which  6g.  41  u  u  example, 
were  from  3000  to  4000  yd».  oul. 

In  the  uhk  year  the  land  defence*  of  lome  of  (be  Briiiih 
dockyanb  wen  takim  in  lund.    Thcx  fint  letioiit  attempts  at 


Fic.  41.— Awtrian  Fo 


permaneDt  fortificatioD  in  Englnod  were  received  with  ippiova] 
on  the  continent,  u  conitilutiog  an  advance  on  anything  that 
had  been  done  before.  Tfae  detached  foiti  intended  to  keep  an 
enemy  outtide  bombarding  distance  were  twtmy  works  with 
■null  keejB.  The  parapeti  were  organized  for  artillery  and  the 
ditchea  were  defended  by  caponien  or  ccunCencarp  lalleriea. 
The  fotti  were  ipaced  about  a  mile  apart  and  ananged  lo  aa  la 
■upport  each  other  by  their  fire. 

The  lieges  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870  are  alluded 
to  io  the  ledion  below  dealing  with  the  "  Attack  of  Fortreuo." 
_  Ai  regards  Ibcit  effect  on  the  designs  of  fortification 


hmg  to 


a  thought  necessary  to  throw  out  the 
"  detached  forts.    These  distances  were  of  course  in- 

fluenced by  the  chancier  of  the  ground,  but  for  Ibe  most  part 
Ibey  were  very  largely  increased.  Thus  al  Paris  the  fort  at  St  Cyr 
was  iS,ooo  yds,  from  the  enceinte;  at  Verdun  the  distances 
varied  from  Jjoo  to  11,00a  yda.;at  Bclfort  the  new  forts  were 
from  4S0O  to  11,500  ydl.  out;  at  Meti  1300  lo  4500;  and  at 
Slnxsburg  5100  to  is/300.  One  result  of  these  increased 
distance*  wa<  of  coune  to  increase  very  largely  the  length  of 
the  lone  of  investment,  and  thereloie  the  strength  necessary 
for  the  besieging  foice. 

As  regards  Ibe  charactet  of  the  works,  the  typical  iliapc 
adopted  both  in  France  and  Germany  was  a  very  obtuse-angled 
lunette,  sbalkiw  from  front  lo  rear.  The  German  type  bad  one 
parapet  only,  which  was  organized  for  artillery  and  heavily 
traversed,  the  living  casemates  being  under  this  parapet.  The 
dilch  defence  was  provided  for  by  caponiers  and  a  detached  wall 
(see  fig.  „). 

The  French  forts  bad  two  patapels,  that  in  Ibe  rear  being 
placedovcr  living  casemates  (in  two  tina.  as  shown  in  the  section 
of  fig-  4]  by  a  dotted  line),  and  commanding  the  front  one. 
There  was  a  long  conirovetsy  as  to  whether  tlw  artOlety  of  the 
ton  sho\ild  be  on  the  uppei  or  the  lower  parapet,  the  adviKates 
of  the  upper  parapet  attaching  great  importance  lo  the  command 
that  the  guns  would  have  over  the  country  in  front.  The  other 
school,  obiectJng  to  liaving  guns  on  the  skyline,  preferred  to 


sacrifice  Ibe  command  and  plan  Ibem  On  tlw  lower  parapet,  at 
in  fig.  43,  the  infantry  occupying  tbe  upper  parapet.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  bastioned  trace  is  abandon«l,  the  ditches, 
like  those  ol  the  German  (dit.  being  delaided  by  caponiers. 

While  a  great  deal  of  work  was  done  on  these  Itnes,  a  very 
active  controversy  bad  already  begun  on  tbe  general  questioii 
as  to  wbether  guns  should  be  emidoyed  in  forts  at  alL    Some 


Fact  about  IISo. 


dedared  that  the  accuracy  and  power  of  artillery  had  already 
developed  10  far,  that  guns  in  fixed  and  visible  positions  must 
needs  be  put  out  of  action  in  a  very  short  lime.  The  remedy 
proposed  by  these  waa  (he  removal  of  tbe  guns  from  the  forts  into 
"  wing-batteries  "  which  should  be  less  conspicuDui;  but  soon 
the  broader  idea  was  put  forward  of  iriadng  the  guns  in  concealed 
positions  and  moving  them  from  one  to  another  by  meuia  of 


Fic  41-— Fn 
previously  prepared  roads 
there  was  no  safely  for  the  gui 

solution  of  the  difficulty.  General 
lime  become  the  fiist  European  aui 
lions,  ranged  bimself  on  the  side  0 


Fort  atxnit  iBSo. 

railways.    Olheis  declared  that 


diuppearing  cupolas 
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■chocJ  wen  largely  In  favour  o(  mobitily  and  apiaaed  Lhcm- 
selves  eagcily  In  a  ahonr  of  pamphlets. 

Il  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  new  roctor  was  inlroduced, 
namely,  the  obus-lorpille,  or  long  shell  with  high-eiplosive 
bunting  charge.  With  [1>  nppeamnce  we  say  good-bye  to  (he 
old  school  and  enin  upon  the  considecation  of  the  foitiGcatloa 


^  wiih  long 


as  the  e 


rtMilmi) 


of  gUIH 


le  nuljtaiy  world  speculating  on  the 
future  of  [ortiRcalion.  The  lort  vis  used  as  1  target 
far  8-in.  shell  of  Eve  calibres  length  coniauung  luge  cbatga  of 
melinite.  The  reported  effects  of  these  nude  >  tnmendoui 
aensalion,  and  It  was  thought  at  first  that  the  days  of  penoaoent 
'  rtlGcalion  were  over.     Magaune  cnsemalcs  were  destroyed 


by  a 


le  by  t. 


ir  three 


hells  fa 


Ibeni  II  must  be  remembered 
not  adapted  to  meet  this  ic  ad  □(  file  The  cnscmaies  had 
enough  ear  h  over  them  10  tamp  he  shell  thoroughly  but 
not  enough  to  prevent    t  from  com  ng  into  contact  with  the 


11  thick  ei 


I MODERN 


plosion  of  the  big  charges.    OUiei 

ihe  same  direction  in  Germany,  Holland,  Bel^um  ai 

The  Gemutu  used  shell  containing  from  fc  to  130  a  d  tiigb 

After  the  lint  alarm  had  lubiided  foreign  coginecn  set  about 
adapting  their  worLs  to  meet  the  new  projectiles.    Revetmenta 
'         rnglhened,  anJ  designed  so  that  tlieir  weight 


>iick, « 


nrnyi 


;.   Concn 


lelroi 


the  surface  of  the  co 
hard  sutface  to  the  shell  without  any  euih 
i[  cupolas  and  shielded  guns  gained  gnuiid. 

But  meanwhile  Europe  had  been  flooded  with  literature 
on  the  subject,  and  the  whole  policy  of  fonification  a*  wril  as 
its  minutest  detaili  were  discussed  ai  ett.  The  eitremisti  of 
both  aides  revelled  in  their  opportuoity.  Some  declared  that, 
with  theuseof  heavy  guns  and  armour,  fortresses  could  be  made 
sIronEcr  than  ever  Othen  held  that  tnodem  fortresses  wen  (at 
too  expensive  that  their  use  led  to  strategic  mistakes,  and 
(arguing  From  certa  n  well.Lnown  examples)  that  extemporind 
field  dcfenco  could  oSer  aj         '  ' 


Fic  44.— Hmi  in  1699. 
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Euiopeu  milituy  opinioii  leneiiilly  ia  do 
ifreed  oa  Ibe  folJawiog  Una; — 

r-  ImportmC  placet  mutt  be  Mended  by  iaitrc 
7.  Ttior  tinUe  <■(  font  rautt  jc  far  cnov^li  01 
bombanlnical  td  tht  plaa. 


0  prriTut  (he 


aod  tiiHe  must  be  procectcd  by  anpour 
5.  TIk  bulk  ol  Ibc  andlcrjr  of  the  dtCenn  ihould  be  Duldde  the 
(am:  Ibe  dinct-lhe  gata  pn<enbly  Ln  rupolu,  the  howiueri 

&  The  torn  tbotddTbe  coniKcled  by  linei  of  eBlnncliRl  infanliy 
petttieiit  *ad  obsuelea.  permtncfU  bonb-fVDof  iheKen  beuig 
Dmided  for  ibc  IntanUy. 

7.  Tben  ihoald  be  anrJe  ammunicatiDiu-^ndUl  and  peripheral 
— betoteo  the  place  and  the  toni.  bolli  by  road  and  rail. 

■bould  taclondbJ'hlllS  KnZ™^     *"  """^    "  ^""' 
Theie  coniidcrationa  will  now  be  taken  lamewlitK  more  in 

deliil,  but  Bnt  it  oill  be  useful  lo  deal  wilh  the  plan  of  Mela 

in  i8w  (fig.  M). 
Kerr  the  rortificationt  of  tiKctHive  periodt  can  be  readily  fecog- 

led  fort*.  beEua  by  the  French 
II  UDfinitbed  in  iB 

the 

45),  (auBcrly 


M  dw&  noted  at  Fan  ManteuRiU    TtiMc  u 

other  batteriea  eitbs  for  Ihc  defem  of  the  inlervili  or  tn  doo 
' ''-etolapprwichtuch  « the  valley  of  the  Motcllc  (■ 

Therein 


Finally  aoau  nev  forti  of  moderii  type 
at  about  9000  ydL  (nmt  the  place. 

Leavingout  of  omudciation  at  praent  the  Mialegic  uie  of 

nuLuj-i.  (""'P*  "f  fittrcnei,  the  placet  irhich,  aa  mcalkiDed 

above,   ue  loliiiuicalty    mnLh    being   defended  as 

la)  Ceolrei  ol  national.  Induitriat  or  mHiury  reuoma. 

jti  Place!  which  may  lerve  u  peinU  d-a/tfrni  Fdc  maHcuvret. 

St)  PointH  of  iauriKtitHi  of  imponant  raJroadL 
A  Bridga  over  coniidenblc  nvert. 
tj  Certain  lineiofcooiniuiucationacroH  a  frontier. 
Exanplei  of  (n)  arc  Paiia,  Antverp,  Lyons,  Verdun,     Again 
[01  (a)  and  (i),  at  is  pointed  out  by  Plessii  uid  Letriod,  Mtii 
in  tbc  luDdi  at  tbe  GemuDi  may  terve  botb  a)  a  b«M  of  lupplics 
and  a  ffM  faffxi  (or  one  Sank.     Strauburg  is  a  bndge-hcad 
giviiw  tlK  Gemuu  a  lecuie  relleat  across  the  Rhine  if  beaten 
In  tbe  plalna  of  Alsace,  and  an  of^wrtunity  of  reauming  tbc 
oOCniivt  wbeo  tbey  have  re-fonaed  behind  the  river. 


Tbc  distance  of  detached  foiu  from  Ihe  [ilacc 
range  ol  the  liege  ulillcry  and  the  distance  a 
usually  be  established  In 


cnbydi 


alfior 


»ojds.].    The  bom  bird  i 
ilh  heavy  shells  is  considi 
800a  yds.,  and  if  it  is  possible  for  thi 

yd),  of  the  font,  Ibis  nould  give  a  minim 
of  6000  yds.  from  the  fotts  to  the  body  of  the  place.  I 
the  minimum  distance  ID  7  km.,  01  nearl 
dice,  however,  it  must  happen  Ihal  ihe  pc 
determined  la  1  very  Large  citeni  by  Ihe  licol 
Thiu  Kme  good  positions  (or  (oili  may  be  found  wl 


LipLiced  within 


be  queslkiD  of  eipenie  might 

_ic«iliona.  Some  eumplei  of 
the  actual  distances  of  eiiiting  fotti  have  already  been  given. 
Olheis,  more  recent,  are,  at  Bucbiiesi  7-10  km.,  Lyons  S-ioJ, 
Copenhagen  7-3  and  Puis  14-1 7.  ^JriUcfic  fnou  are  in  a  different 
category  from  other  fortieatcs.  While  not  necessarily  protected 
from  bombardment,  they  may  yet  have  one  or  two  forti  thrown 
out  from  g  to  11  km.,  to  get  advantage  of  ground.  Snch  an 
Langres,  Epinal  and  Belfoit. 
TU  EncnuU.—Tht  dedratulity  of  thli  it  slmrt  aidnraDy 


•    The.'^ 


it  that  behirKl^  the  tine  of  font,  wl 


e  proviiionally  foTti&ed  ta  uBB  in  a  "  ilep-by-aep  "  defence:  a 
ehind  thete  again  the  body  ul  the  place  thould  be  nrrounded  bj 
A  line  of  defence,  to  that  tbe  farnion  nuy  ntiit  lolbelait  mooei 


under  modem  eoDditk 


the  difficulty  Ihal  il 
modem  town  by  r 


a; 

face  of  modem  aitiUeiy.   .  .  . 

Tin  Softly  ArmamtiU.—U  the  bulk  of  . 
in  poiitjDns  prepared  on  Ibe  outbreak  of 
McetBry  ihil  a  tew  heavy  bng-ranje  gu 


hia  nrtt  battcriet  It  kmg  nrw  arid  cbeckifig  tl 
ntmentline.  Such  [uiu  would  naturally  be 
ide  the  forth  and  if  they  are  10  be  worked  fro 


onctMStBT'src 


part  of  the  defeoi    , 

wbctbcr  il  should  have  positioo*  prepared  for  it  bctorebai 


1  conttilules  tbe  most  important 
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or  ihould  be  placed  in  povtioni  sdcclcd  ti  tbe  Ktack  develops  p>uu  be  son  Mnii  tf'°PAu 
i(»eU.  On  Ihe  one  huid  tbe  p«p.«licBiollhep05ilionJ  before-  ™.*'i°''^Si!S??ifJ^?? 
rt>n»-  band,  wbicb  io  m«ny  (ua  meaoi  the  uh  oI  aiinoDi 
itoisf  and  concrete,  incteaiesvtry  largely  Ihe  initial  upeoH 
^^f!^  of  the  defence,  and  ties  the  defender  loneataM  in 
the  special  dispoaitioni  that  become  desirable  once 
the  attack  has  liken  ahape.  Moreover,  such  eipenditun 
must  be  incurred  on  all  the  fronts  of  Ibe  fonreas,  nhereat 
the  resulli  would  only  be  realized  on  tbe  f'otJt  or  fronti 
actually  attacked.  On  the  other  hand  much  time  and  labour 
are  involved  In  empladog  beavy  and  medium  artillery  wilfa 
eilemporiied  protection,  and  Ibis  becomes  a  lerioui  considera- 
tion when  one  rememben  how  much  work  of  all  kinds  is  necessary 
inprepariagafonressagainslattack.  Acain,loavDidth( 


. .  a  successful  atuck  or 
their  defences  have  been  fully  completed,  the  fire  of  the  |uds 
in  the  intermediate  positions  might  be  urgently  required.  The 
•otulion  in  any  given  case  would  no  doubt  depend  on  the  import- 
will  come  in,  some  preparation  being  made  for  batteries,  without 
their  being  completed.  Aimouttd  batteries  of  whatever  kind 
must  in  any  case  be  prepared  in  peace  time.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  as,  whatever  Iheoties  may  edsl  about  sucteaiive 
lines  of  defence,  the  onus  of  the  defence  will  now  lie  on  tbe  fort 
line,  juit  as  it  formerly  did  on  the  enceintci,  so  that  line  should 
be  fully  prepared,  and  should  not  have  to  commence  its  fighl  in 
■  position  of  inequality. 

Difima  a  IittmtU  d  JW>.— Tbe  iRBtal  Gre  of  the  batteries  in 
Ibe  laiervali  and  the  dnking  fin  of  eonw  of  the  guns  in  tbe  (ana 
vill  eliv  IB  (iBponaat  tart,  but  the  nain  (ellaaec  ihauld  be  on 
e.    A  ful^  ptepared  fortnas  would  have  pnciIisUy 
n  of  iofadlry  fighting  poaitions  and  obftadem  between 

evenU  oa  (hefronlt likely  to  be  aerioutly  (tucked. 

The  pottlions  would  consut  lafgcty  of  fire  trenchei,  with  good 
; — : k...  j,  i,  pmtir  eeneially  ncognind  that  ibere 


If  they  are  to  re 

required  ID  tbe  fij 
the  advantage  of 


:he  beaviea  sbcU.  wch  ihcllen  mun  be 

!  of  the  fine  importance,  not  ownJy  to  lacil 

g  line,  but  (IK  ihat  defenders  may  fully  a 
ig  on  Interior  llnea.  Tbey  ihouU  include 
unaing  fram  the  centre  of  tbe  place  te 
fence,  and  all  round,  in  rear  of  the  line  of  f 
pproacho  Io  tbe  fighting  line.  Conceal 
■  the  lie  of  Ibe  ground  tloet  not  help,  it  mu 
^i  OI  pUniationib 


Is  in  country  where  tbs 
unot  be  eaiily  diveneiL 

For  iuslance,  in  a  comparatively  Bat  country  a  barrier 

because  roads  may  be  found  passing  round  il,  or  aline 
of  railway  may  be  diveiled  [or  some  miles  to  avoid  it.  Bui  in 
mountainoiu  country,  Kbere  such  diveraios  la  impossible,  it  wiH 
be  neceasary  lor  the  enemy  to  capture  the  fon  before  he  cu 
■dvince;  and  the  impotsibilily  of  auttounding  it,  tbe  few 
positions  fiom  which  licge  artillery  can  be  brought  into  play, 
and  the  fact  that  there  ii  practically  only  one  toad  of  approach 
IO  be  denied,  make  these  poaiiioni  peculiarly  suitable  for  foits 
■tth  armoured  batteries.  Italy  makes  considerable  uie  of  sucb 
forts  for  Ihe  defence  of  frontier  paues- 

GnwoJ  BriaVwfliU'j  nmrrliial  Claim  for  Ox  Difna  ef  a  Cammby. 
^Before  going  Into  delaiU.  it  it  worth  while  to  itAte  tbe  full  cUia 
of  AntegK  rDitificallon  advanced  by  General  Brialmonc  tbe  moat 
iboroiiBh  of  all  Ita  advocates.    It  is  ai  follows: — 


Entrenched  camp  i 
sllon  in  each  mm 
K>  (dacea  arranged 
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D.  Cloie  with  btrrkr  forts  the  lines  necessary  to  an  enemy  across 

mountains  or  marshes. 

E.  Make  a  central  place  behind  a  mountain  chain  as  a  pivot  for 

the  army  watching  it. 

F.  Defend  mountain  roads  by  provimnal  f c 


G.  Make  a  large  place  in  each  theatre  of  war  which  is  far  from  the 
principal  tneatre,  and  where  the  enemy  might  wish  to  estab- 
ush  himself. 

H.  Fortify  coasts  and  harbours. 

Objectaons  to  these  pcoposab  wiU  be  readily  supplied  by  the 


Scale  of  Yard« 

CO    to    to    9o   qo   tco 
•■■-•' 


Section  No.t 


Section  N0.3 


SedioQ  N0>4 


Section  No.^ 
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oHicuk  o(  the  AKtioml  cnaniry  and  tbt  CDmnunden-Jn-cliieE  nt  iht 

So  muiy  typa  of  deuched  loiU  have  been  proposed  by 

compelenl  authoritiei,  u  well  u  acliully  CDn^injcled 

Siig^     in  ncent  ye*n,  that  it  u  inpoBiblt  berc  in  consider 

~"  of  Ibem,  iDd  ■  few  only  will  be  reproduced  o[ 

>e  whlcb  *R  moa  nprewnutive  of  nuKJerii  con- 


a.  47)  hai  two  ipKiu  femtum 
uitry  pumpec,  with  m  fallen  —  -- 
delenden  of  the  panpet  may  take  ihelter  from  the  bomt 
pncedint  an  aauilt.    In  Kciion  i  it  wUI  be 
•catp  lalbrie*  danking  the  ditch  an  draws  U 

eountencarp.   Thu  ii  to  eooataract  piDponI 

to  obacuR  the  view  [mm  the  flanking  gaDetiea,  and  p> 
the  dtfcnden  out  of  them  by  throwina  HDohE-pniduti' 
into  the  ditch  al  the  moment  of  an  ailSulL    Thear— 

fumei.  buMriToot  of  count  ^^im 

The  FoUowing  poinia  maj 

it  with  mliet  type*.    Tlit.. „  __ 

lacnpart  being  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  ditc 

. ..-    . U J  -J- 

-  - al  the  fo 

■lope»  and  the  covered  way  wtiicb  ia  uliliied  for 
tanflcDeBt  which  ia  under  the  fin  td  tbe  pate 
Boiie  hai  a  veiy  iliihl  bailioiKd  indenlatnii,  whii 
for  an  eflidenl  llankinc  e(  the  ditch  by  a  couple  of 
t^!S^*^.^  •  ■'*'*  eaaemate  on  eiflier  lide. 
The  abelitna  ol  the  csvcnd  way 

wonhy.    It  Darin  an  caKMial  dill 

the  foit  and  tbe  old  eacciate  Btofilea;  ib 
ofleaave  actioD  u  not  expected  Innn  the 
Ibe  Ion,  and  ia  the  duy  of  tbe  troop*  ei 

The  great  central  max  of  cotKiete  containing  all 

feature,  ia  omitted  in  tbii  des^il^dvanuge  bFing 
taken  of  the  great  lateral  eiteni  of  tbe  fort  lo  tpread 
tbe  cannatea  under  the  fuc*.  flanki  and  gorge, 
witb  a  communication  acrou  the  centre  d  iTie 
,,-     ^ ^^  (reedom  to  the 


I  is  Fort  Lyngby  at  Copenhagen.    The  new  Copeohajtea 

an  very  inicmting.  givina  evideace  of  clear  ana  ongmal 

thouehl.  and  cdTccIivrnCB  combined  villi  Fconony.  Tbete  i*  oa« 
special  fcalure  wortb  noting  atnul  Ebe  outer  ring  of  fona»  of  wlucb 
Lyngby  i>  one.  These  worki  are  intended  lor  tlie  artillery  tj^t  only, 
their  main  arnumcoi  being  four  6-in-  rum  (in  pain)  and  tuec  6-ia. 
bowitxcn.  all  in  cupolaL    Tlie  ai 


T1»>T>l«ffc»  ■!■.*. 


icarp  gaileriea  it  obtained 
by  poetema  under  the  ditch, 

protected     by     cupolaa,     ii 

(4-7  in.)  gum,  two  aio-mm, 

a"™  a  ihieldH)  ^^'li^t 
Thitlortie 


Flo.  49-— Fort  Molfbeim.  Stnnburg. 


iSft-mm.  f6  In.)  guna.  fo 


Thii  type  la  aimple  and 

keep  or  dtadel.  an  inae 
of  the  outer  parapet, 
neceuily  of  keeps  for  a 


in  General  Drialmont'i  dengns  befnre 
'  neat  coopleadty  of  earth  parapeta 
Id  net  long  nirvivc  bombanimant. 


powerful.  It  ia  atao  very  ea 
t  fort  (hg.  4»  ia  aelei^bca 
'  woffc  dojned  to  bold  Mt  af 


SomethiiikVli 


^.  .^  .^. important  wi , ^ 

of  ciladela  which  have  enabM  the  ganfaon  to  reeapl 
luhI  a  Rall]^u>eful  delay  in 


■a  of  the  general  attac 

the  keepa  have  made _ _. 

.-  think  that  the  eidatence  of  a  keep  encourue*  tbe  defcnden  of 
ne  main  work;  other*  that  it  enaHiragia  tbe  idia  of  retnl.  The 
Iriliib  tcbool  ol  thou^  la  against  keepa.    In  any  caae  ibey  add 

In  tne  nmenl  design  the  keep  is  a  mais  of  i 
defence  of  its  front  ditches  on  coun 


eTJm"*" 


lishing  themselves  on  the  gorge,  thus  leaving  the  way  open  fc 
teinfomment  from  outside  to  enter  (assisted  by  bamboo  By 
bridges)  through  the  pasuges  left  foe  the  purpoae  in  the  outer  i 

^  As  legardsthe  main  war' 


m  cf  only  two  57-o»n.  IM)  nxd  a  mac 
iSoil  (M  infantiv  deTeiice.  The  ditch  has 
—- '  ~  'inked  bycountetncnrpgalletieir'  *' 


the  Iroat  U 
nowever.  nave  not  nesiiatea  to  put  these  woma  in  ine  very  tnnt  une. 
Hnc  aooo  metre*  in  front  of  the  ptnnaoeat  intermediate  batteik*. 
The  object  of  this  1*  to  fort*  the  enemy  lo  eitabUdi  hia  heavy  artillery 
at  siKh  bHig  ranges  that  it  will  be  able  to  afford  little  assiMante  to 
the  trench  attack  of  the  infantry.  The  intennediatc  tatteriea.  bcinf 
withdrawn,  an  coapaiatively  safe.  They  therefore  do  not  tb^dIr 
expesuive  protectiDa,  and  can  reserve  their  strength  to  reakt  ibe 
advance  oTihe  attack.   The  suona  of  this  amngemeBt  wiH  depend 

n  the  fighting  atiengtb  of  the  cupolas  under  war  cowditiosn;  nnd 

rhat  that  may  be,  war  alone  can  teH  na. 
In  the  details  of  these  ntfcs,  bealdei  the  bold  cotthii  down  ol 

f  layer*  of  large  stoaea  over  the  ca 
f  concrete  lequued.    Tbe  nnfs 

ndemolb  with  steel  nils,  and  steel  bithmg  b , ^ 

f  concrete  from  falling  on  tbe  occupants.    Tbe  liviiig  asFmctn 
--'■  —  —  th*  »•«.  getting  plenty  ol  light  and  mt,  while  the 
re  under  the  enpolaa.     .... 


"WS 


nninportant  part  In  tbedisuntartillery  fight.   Tbe  neat  type  to  be 
consiilered  (Sg.  51)  la  aelected  mainly  because  it  is  a  good  example 


.... to  be  growing  in  popularity. 

el  Voocduin  of  tbe  Dutch  tuglnriii  hs 
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,       _     ..  jfeinh 

inm.  Tbc  other  uxuc  in  inarauu 
bitten  behind  llK  cupoU.  llnuj 
icmuked  Ihil  u  Ihe  cupola  eel* 
iMlpntcnienlnmilliBanTriiHr- 
of  cmilh,  it  vould  be  better  to  Be 
to  ntDin  die  fire  of  ki  (itu  ta 
twa.  "nctalUHtlndllert.ilanfal 

- *  ovataul,  wouU  be  »«r 

lUeDce,  and  ittflankinE  " 

>u<ild(nbably  be  available  I 

be  (aid  bath  tor  and  aiaimt  the  policy 

Didacinff  the  pua,    Tne  im- 

cMcKC  of  [he  work,  neb  the 

■laaa  broad  vet  dltfh,  uer       *"  ^ 

thegreatou       '  -       ' 

teuMufa    ._        . 

form  and  bnutwork  lor  the  inlwii 
'  '  * '  needleia  ejcpense. 
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FIf .  31 1*  u  luliui  type  of  buiis  I 
A  potfcrid  batury  of  dtht  nmUuin 


he  duBculliti 


Modn  DUttOi  ej  PrtkOum  and  ObUKli.— After  con£dnlii« 
the  ibove  typei  of  fort,  it  will  be  oi  um  to  noU  10101  oftbe 
detuls  in  vhich  modeni  conatiuctiou  hu  been  modified 
provide  iciinst  the  increuing  poirer  of  utDlery. 

The  penetntion  of  projectiles  V4rlei  usording  to  the  iwti 
of  tbe  Mil — the  lighter  the  better  for  protection.    Sutd  oH 

the  greileit  leiistince  to  penetimtioD,  cUy  the  leut. 
2JUJ^  Since,  however,  the  penetration  of  heavy  al  "  '  ' 
(bUh.       from  long  ranges  with  high  elevMion  may 

or  more  in  ordinary  loil,  we  can  no  longa  look  to  earth 


,    Agaii 


a  moderate  quantity  of  earth 

plosive  eflect  of  a  shell  by  "  tamping  "  it,  that  Is  by  preveating 

the  forte  of  the  eiploilon  fnim  beJDg  waited  in  the  opeo  air. 


For  the  maleriali 

of  casemalte  and  revetment  walls  exposed 

has  entirely  replaced  m 

wotk, 

ot  became  of 

it  o0e 

n  the  best  n 

aisUnce.     The  exact  co 

that  demand)  great  cai 

and  knowledge. 

rmourpUte.hardonilie 

The  great  thickness  ol  la  ft.  el  cone 

very  generally  prescribed  on  the  conti 

0  meet  the  danger  of 

lespot.  To  stop  a  single 

in  use  at  present,  j  (t.  ol  good  concrete 

would  be  eaouch. 

A  good  deal  is  eipectc 

(that  [i  concrete  strengthened  by  steel)  both  for 

Parapets  are  frequently  made  continuous  or  gUcis-wise,  that 
is  tbe  superior  slope  Ii  prolonged  to  the  bottom  ol  the  dil'ch  10 
,^,„^    that  the  whole  rampart  can  be  swept  by  the  fire  of  the 
It,  and  there  is  no  dead  ground 
;o  build  the        -    ■  ■ 


solid  C( 


bombardment  shall  ni 


destroy  tbe  1 


w  thi 


e  tlie  defenden  have 


mu  in  repelling  an  assault.    This  concrete  parapet  may  be 

further  reinforced  by  hinged  tteel  buUct-proof  plates,  to  give 

head  cover;  which  when  not  in  use  bang  down  behind  the  ^^st. 

The  escarp  ia  falling  Into  disfavour,  on  account  of  the  great 

Ithstaiid  breaching  fire.    A 

in  tbe  ditch.   This 


Fio-sj. 


fence,  and  by  entanglements  or  tbotn  planlattons  on  the  coveiBl 

way  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  parapet.    Entan^ments  are 

attached  to  itcel  posts  bedded  in  concrete.  The  upper  parts  of 

Omenta  and  the  foundations  of  walls  are  protected  agiliiM 

iction  ol  shells,  (hat  falling  steeply  might  act  aa  minei  to 

lum  them,  by  thick  aprons  of  large  stones.    Fig.  54  sbowi 


Electric  search-lights  are  now  nscd  la  all  tmpoctaat  wiMfci 

id  batteries.  They  are  usually  placed  In  dlsa^ieariDg  ctqolaa. 

They  are  of  great  value  for  discovering  working  parties 

'  i^ht,  and  lighting  up  the  foreground  during  an       tj^ 

.adt;  and  sint«  only  tbe  projector  need  be  eiposed, 

sy  are  not  very  vuberable.    Their  value,  however,  must  not 

Dver-calimatcd.    The  most  powerful  search-li^t  can  In  do 

y  compare  with  daylight  as  an  illuminant,  and,  like  all  other 

mechanical  coouivaoces,  they  have  ccMain  marked  drawbacks 

in  war.  Tbey  may  give  rise  to  a  lalse  can£deuc«i  an  important 

light  may  fail  at  a  critical  moment;  and  in  foggy  wcatbo-  they 

:  use  of  armour  (see  also  Aauook-Puttti)  lor  coast  halteria 
followed  doiely  upon  its  employnMOl  for  ships,  for  tboK  were 
the  days  of  short  ranges  and  close  fighting,  and  it  Kemcd 

il  not  to  leave  the  battery  in  a  poiitioB  of  Infesioilty  to 
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the  ihlp  ID  the  mittct  of  pntcction.  In  P";''"^  tbe  i 
ftir  t,  genention  (ftct  tbe  Crimean  Wu-  utt  x  coniUiutiiHi  i^ 
AriM^M.  nkUoniy  snd  inm;  ud  in  i860  Briilraant  employed 
^^'^^  umoured  turret!  mt  AnLweip  in  the  forts  which 
commukded  the  Scheldt.  For  land  defence  puiposea,  hofrever, 
Cnginctts  irere  very  alow  (o  Mlopt  umoui.  Ap*rt  from  4tl 
qucationi  of  diScully  of  manufichire,  expense,  be,  the  idea  wu 
tbxl  ta  ud  Und  fionti  wen  ndically  diSerent.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  a  ship  gnn,  fired  from  an  unsteady  ptatiorm,  had  not 
CDOUgh  accuracy  to  atrike  repeated  biom  on  the  same  spat; 
to  that  a  ihleld  which  wa*  itroog  eootigh  to  resist  a  single  shot 
would  pvc  complete  piatectioc.  A  battery  on  a  land  front,  on 
the  otiier  hand,  was  eiposed  to  an  accurate  fire  from  guns  which 
could  strike  successive  bbwi  on  the  same  spot,  and  break  down 
the  resistance  of  the  strongest  shield.  But  in  time  continental 
opinion  gradually  began  to  lum  in  favour  of  iron  protection. 
Practical  (ypei  of  disappearing  and  revolving  cupolas  wete 

E reduced,  and  many  eagineera  wen  influenced  in  Iheit  favour 
y  the  cHect  of  the  liig  high-dpioiive  sheU.  Eventually  it  was 
argued  thai,  after  all,  the  object  of  fortification  is  not  to  obtain  a 
reiiiling  power  without  limit,  hut  to  put  the  men  and  guns  of  a 
work  in  an  advantageous  position  to  defend  themselves  as  long 
u  passible  against  a  supetioc  force;  and  that  from  this  point  of 
view  armour  cannot  but  add  strength  to  defensive  works. 

The  question  has  of  course  long  passad  beyond  the  stage  ol 
theory.  Practically  eveiy  European  stats  uses  iron  or  steel 
caarraates  and  cupolas.  Gemun,  Danish,  IlaUan  and  other 
types  of  farts  so  armed  have  been  shown.  Recent  French  types 
|uve  not  been  published,  but  it  ia  known  that  cupolaa  art 
employed;  and  Velichko,  the  Rusiaa  authority,  long  an 
unnmipromlung  oppaaent  of  armour,  in  Ihe  end  changed  his 
views.  These  countries  have  bad  to  proceed  gradually,  by 
Improving  existing  (ottreues,  and  with  such  resources  as  could 
be  spared  from  (he  needs  of  the  active  armies.    Among  the 

into  the  new  way.  In  England,  which  is  less  directly  interested, 
opinion  has  been  led  by  Sir  George  Clarke,  since  the  publicaiion 
in  iSgoof  his  well-known  book  on  fortificalion.  Having  witnessed 
oScially  Ihe  expciimenla  at  Buchaiest  in  1SS5  with  a  St  Chamond 
turret  and  a  Gruson  cupola,  be  eipreocd  himself  very  strongly 
■gunit  the  whole  system.  Besides  pointing  out  very  dearly 
tbc  theoretical  objectioDS  to  il,  and  the  weak  points  of  Ihe  con< 


stmctlons  DDder  cipeiimeDt,  be  added:  "Hk  cost  of  the  Frnkcb 
timet  vat  about  £io,ooi>  exclusive  of  its  armament,  and  for 
this  sum  about  di  movable  overbank  guns  of  greater  power 
could  be  provided."  In  view  of  tlK  weight  that  belongs  of  right 
to  his  critidams  it  is  as  well  to  point  out  that  while  this  remark 
ia  quite  true,  yet  the  six  guns  would  require  also  six  gun  delach- 
mecta,  wiih  airangements  for  supply,  &c;  a  consideration 
which  alters  the  wotklng  of  this  apparently  elementary  sum. 
The  whole  object  of  protection  is  to  enable  a  few  men  and  guiii 
succeafuUy  to  oppose  a  larger  number. 

At  the  time  when  ^  George  Clarke's  £nt  edltloa  came  out, 
■uch  eitr»vagRncM  were  before  (be  public  as  MouginV  ■-■    "  - 


-  ,_DOydt.  apart,  and  11,000  to  11,000  wli. 

from  the  centre  of  (he  place.    The  typical  armameiK  al  a  main  Tort 
il  jjx  6-io.  guaa  Id  three  cupolas  (one  for  Indjiect  fiie),  two  {l-4-in. 

g.F.guniuidisippcariii^cupDUi.'  The  total  armament  of  the  pUa 
II  protected)  is  eiEhtv-aix6-in,  guns,  seventy-four  8-4-iD.  howjtien, 
^gbceen  V7^n.  howitxen,  127  tuiall  calibre  Q.F.  ^ns  in  diappear- 

the  ditchea.    The  "  Serelh  Line  "  w3]  be  deacribed  later. 

DiJermI  Forms  cf  Pnlution:  Ciscmalt,  Cvpela,  ttt.—The 
broad  difference  between  casemates  or  shielded  batlerici  and 
turrets  and  cupolas  is  that  the  former  are  fixed  white  the  latter 
revolve  and  in  some  cases  disappear.  The  casemate  thus  has 
the  disadvantages  that  the  arc  ol  fire  of  the  gun,  which  has  to 
fire  through  a  fixed  embrasure  or  port-hole,  ia  very  limited,  and 
that  the  muxzle  of  the  gun  and  the  port-hole,  the  weak  points 
of  the  system,  are  constantly  eiposed  to  theSre  of  theenemv. 
The  advantage  of  the  casemate  lies  in  its  comparative  chea] 


tnglhof 


Hiited 


for  harrier  forts  (fig.  53)  and  other  analogous  positions;  and  the 
Italians  amongst  other  nstiotia  have  so  employed  it  at  such 
places  as  the  end  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel.  Steel  and  iron  case- 
mates are  also  useful  aa  caponiers  for  ditch  flanking  (fig.  jj). 

Tiirrai  and  Cuftlai.—TJic  difference  between  a  turret  and  K 
cupola  is  that  the  former  is  cylindrical  with  a  Sat  or  nearly  flat 
lop  and  prcaenta  a  vertical  target;  while  Ihe  latiei  Is  a  Baltencd 


j^Sss^mmmmmssk.    .  • 
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dome,  lie  vertical  supporlsoiwiiich  ate  entirely  conceiled.  The 
lurrtt  appears  lo  be  Utile  ustd.  The  object  ot  both  tormi  is  aL 
banc  to  give  an  all-iaund  arc  of  fiic  to  the  guns  and  to  allow  of 
Ihe  weak  point  ol  the  stnicturc.  the  pan-hole  and  muzzle  of 
Ibc  Eun,  being 

firing.  Both  luually  emerge  from  a  masA  of  eunercte,  which  L& 
llrcngLlieoed  round  the  opcnjng  by  a  collar  of  chilled  cast  iro 
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cupolu.  Tbt  wcoad-Uae  btttcri«.  each  n  imill  Q.F.  luni  in  dii- 
appfaripg  cupolas,  The  third-line  batlenc*  liave  one  iiomm.  lun 
inacupMft,  4nd1wo2Jrvinin-  ipherical  mortir*  with  Gnivm  •hicTdfh 
Tlic  iinineiliaK  dEftnct  ot  lIubaiieriEicoiiaiUDla  (lidi  pluud 

Tbt  [ortiScstkn  of  ibcK  tlun  bndj^haida  an  Kid  to  luve  imat 
■bout  £l.l(»,«XL  But  tin  lyiMin  (>r"aRiH>UKd  Cnnu"  <•  never 
tikdy  10  be  repniduad,  having  been  ajndemned  by  aU  aulhofilalive 

— . ..1 — --ta.   ludeftcuhavebcHiuianiiuiledbySchrDeur 

uia  of  aniUery  u  long  nnge*,  nnt  of  iccuriiy 
B  niih,  the  ntflect  of  Ibe  uk  ol  inFantry  in  the 
diOcLilty  of  cDoiBud.    Tbia  lut  b  tne  mi 


SiX 


oor  of  hk  hoi  being  opened  and 

wia».cmun>odet  touM  hImiu 


knd  nifbu  of  michini.    He  ban  lh<  miaib  of  bcRle  nil  11 
be  kBom  nothinf  of  Ilia  pmsna  of  the  attack,  but  ci 

thioff.  and  feela  every  moment  the  dc '■---»■  —  *.-'__ 

tb*  Bayonet  eateriog  hit  back.  No 
Ui  tnofa  IS  (uch  a  tot- 
Sir  Curfi  Clorb  awl  Umafmaarid  Syiltmi. — Before  eavinf 
the  aubject  of  foitreiiea  it  ia  Decenary  to  ctnuider  the  deu  of 
thoae  who,  nhile  itcosniiiog  the  necestiiy  lor  placet  penniiicstly 
or  defence,  prefer  (a  treat  Ibcm  more  from  the  point 
V  ot  perfected  fieid  defences.  It  11  to  the  credit  of  Engliih 
military  idence  that  Sir  Ccorge  Clarke  may  be  taken  u  the 
reprcKDUUve  of  thli  ichoat  of  tboughc.  Hia  Mody  of  fortlfici- 
tion,  u  he  (eUi  lu,  began  with  a  history  of  the  defenceoC  Plevna 

extemporiud  defencea  at  such  places  as  Sevastopol^  Can  and 
Plevu,  ullh  those  at  other  planes  fonlfied  in  the  moM  complete 
manner  known  (0  science.  From  this  comparison  he  dnw  the 
conclusion  that  the  true  itienelii  ot  fortification  does  not  depend 
op  grent  maionry  works  intricately  ^Hcced  together  at  vast 
expense  but  on  organliation,  communications  iJid  invisibility. 
In  hi*  1907  edition  he  sayi: — 

"  Future  defences  will  divide  theoietveB  naiursDy  lata  the 
foUowinc  cileiorici:  (i)  Penianenl  iwki  wholly  conMructed  in 
peaee  tinie  and  fonniDg  tbs  key  points 

of thcpoHiion.   ^ICunem-' 

magasW  and  ilidtefi  for 


and  that  tboie  of  the  attacker  ihall  hive  the  mfoiinuai  chances  of 
e(!e<:tliig  injury." 

Since  Sir  George  Claih*  published  his  first  edition  in  1^90  CDntl- 
nentat  ideas  have  expanded  a  good  deal.  TIk  loregoiDg  stxtdDcnt 
as  to  the  three  categories  of  defence*  would  be  ao^pted 
anywhere  now:  the  differences  of  opinion  come  hi  ""I, 
when  «e  reach  the  stafe  of  classifying  under  the  first 
head  the  permanent  works  to  be  constmcted  In  peace  time. 
In  most  countries  Ihsss  would  include  foru  with  guns  lor  the 
iitillerv  duel,  forts  with  safety  armaments,  fixed  batteries  vitb 
ot  vitbont  ■rmoui,  tnd  forts  for  Infantry  only.    Sir  Ceofga 


Pio  59. — Dimppcanng  Turret  or  ScaicUigbt. 
Clarke  wIU  bave  m  armour  lor  guiu  eicep  la  ctrtain  spedtl 
caic*  o  batri  art*.  Heavy  gun*  and  bowitser*  requlrlog 
permanent  emplacement*  (concrete  platformi,  &c,}  must  either 
be  well  concealed  or  be  provided  with  allemative  position*. 
The  only  permanent  works  which  he  admita  are  for  infantiyf 
They  are  redoubts  of  simple  form  intended  [or  350  or  400  men, 
witb  casemale  accommodalioa  for  three-fourths  oi  that  number. 
Fig.  61  ahowi  the  design:' — two  rows  of  casemates,  one  tmdcr 
the  front  parapet,  one  under  a  paradoa;  frontal  musketry 
defence;  obstacle  contltting  of  enian^mcDt*,  nuDes,  &c-. 
with  or  without  eicatp  and  coutnersorp- 

"  TTie  intervale  (be  isyi)  belweea  the  infantry  redoubts  nay  bf 
about  3y»  yds.;  but  this  will  neceisaFily  depend  upon  tbe  roa- 
formation  of  the  groood.  Where  there  are  good  artillery  poiitiont 
*_.i'_^  ^-1.;^  -*-- ipheie  of  pnilection  of  the  redoubts,  large  mtervale 


._ be  CMBplet. 

«  earthworfi  may  be  h 
'  '      is  placed  in  a 


9  and  platforms 
ugh  aooe  earthw 

lefence.    (jj  Field' wocla.  Irtndies. 


hand  at  shon  01 

a   well-fonlkd    ,.__ 

■cnpon*  dC  the  defender  ihall  oblait 
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Tlis  keyitODCi  of  the  doie  drfcace  o(  tha  fighting  line  in 
falure  will  usdoubtelly  be  tbcK  inlBDDy  ndoubti,  and  therefore 
it  it  oi  giut  totenst  to  compan  with  the  kbove  typa  two 
Itudiet  put  forwud  by  Schroetcr  {Die  Ptttwn  m  itr  kevfiitn 
KriiifiUinmi),  one  In  hii  fint  editioa  b  iSqS  (fig.  6]),  ud  the 
otbetiD  th«  Kcondln  190S  (£g.6j].  In  both  thew  the  deleosivB 
unncemeiiti  ue  merely  trencha  o[  field  profile  with  cntuijle- 

Geoige  Cluke'i  work;  ud  it  will  be  noticed  that  Id  ibe  1935 
type,  publuhcd  afta  the  Rutw-JipaacM  Wai,  the  plan  t>  much 


introdaced.  But  thoe  woili  of  Schfoetei'i  an  iDcnly  iabiBT 
(ilpponing  potDts  ia  a  liae  whkh  containt  loru  of  Ibe  tiiufiiu 
type  with  gun*,  and  (nsouied  batterio,  ■*  well  ta  a  my  m- 
plete  tmngemeDt  of  6di  defeacei  and  oommimkatkHiB;  >tic 
Sir  G.  Clarke'B  redmbti  are  the  only  ptrmaaeit  Weiti  pvsg 
'•"'-"'"  pntectiOD  in  the  Iiont  Ike. 

The  compaiative  merit*  of  either  doiga  tnr  m  infuiiT 
redoubt  an  twt  of  much  importaace.    It  is  agrcied  that  lie 

ia  the  lioe  there  ibould  be  tnfiiiliy  nipf] 
bomb-pioof  protection  capable  of  letisting  biv  dkd 

open  qoBtion  ti,  vbat  fWi^r*" 
wnki,  if  any.  an  nqiiunl  lee  i^ 
aitiUeiy,  wbetba  fat  the  nedha 
and  bea'ry  gum  that  will  take  pan 
in  the  "  utiDery  dod,"  er  iot  tkc 
lighter  natuia  that  wtO  h^  k 
the  date  fight  and  ^feue  <<  i}x 
wtbcAfaden 


to  leiy  o. 

coDcxalment  (or  U*  faaf 

CMtainly  u    ■*       ' 


day,  and  tbo^Mi  ii  3 
unnfe  to  condetoo  it  butjy.  Sj 
George  Claike  and  tboae  who  aic  *i:^ 
bin — ud  thtyanmasy.bothiiCm: 
H  Bntaln  and  abnad — nbject  catiRfT 
laarmoui.  He  laya  (Fv^^f^H*.  ed. 
190J,  p.  gt):  "The  peat  tdnit*^ 
ponened  by  the  attack  i>  all  its 

bu  been  thecmplc    "     "   ' ''" 

artilkiy  tgainu  ai 
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ud  KnD|«'  ufumoiU  itiloM  tlw 
genenl  lue  oi  theto,  lU  el  uhlch  ue 
clearly  mi  lorth  bj  Sii  George  Clarke. 
I  hm  Tlie  wont  objecliaiu  In  ttie  cupola 
'f*^  >i«  the  miUuiy  dludvaougct  a( 
inlilioii  and  immobility,  and  tha 
multiplication  oE  medianioU  arTanfe- 
menti.  For  a  lucceuful  round  trom 
a  diuppearins  cupola,  the  elevating 
and  tiavening  amn|ementt,  the 
elevating  and  loading  gear  <^  the 
gun,  and  the  tekpbone  commnidca' 
tioD,  mint  i!l  be  in  good  order.  At 
oifbt  the  tuccenful  ctHiperatlon  at 

necenaty. 
The  teaching  oi  hutoiy  b  all  againit 

Immobile  me<£anical  defencea.  Initi- 
ative, HupriM,  unforeseen  oflesiive 
action,  keeping  the  beiieger  in  ignot- 
ance  of  the  dlipoiitioni  of  the 
ganiioa,  and  o(  irbat  progreai  he  i> 
making:  all  Iheae,  with  tbeii  influ- 
ence on  the  morale  of  both  ildei,  tend 
tOKaidi  luccusful  ddencci  and  do 
not  point  lowudi  the  uk  of  umour. 
It  may  further  be  >ald  that  the 
UK  ot  armour  ai  a  general  rule  ii  un- 
neceaiary,  beciute  a  concealed  battery 
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freedom  of  ictlon  to  the  ddoce  and  thii  ihould  be  taken  full 


The  argument  ai  to  the  vuhierability  of  ibielded  guu  It 
not  at  prcient  Mrong.  Sit  George  layi  (ti.  p.  m),  "  If  the  high 
angle  fire  ...  ii  ever  to  find  a  favounble  o{^ioituiuty,  It  will 
luiely  be  agiinit  a  cupola,  the  lite  o(  which  can  generally  be 
delermined  with  accuracy."  On  the  other  band  he  layi  (p.  90), 
"  During  the  long  and  costly  expeiimenti  canied  on  at  Bucharett 
to  1SS5-1S86,  164  roundi  were  find  from  the  Kiupp  >i  cm. 
mortar  at  Urgeli  of  about  40  iq.  metres  area  "  (about  4]0  >q.  ft.] 
"  wiihoui  obtaining  1  tingle  hit.  The  range  wae  2700  ydi.;  the 
target*  were  lower*  built  upon  a  level  plain;  the  (booting 
condition!  were  ideal,  and  the  fall  of  each  ihell  wai  telephoned 
back  to  the  firing  point]  but  it  mult  have  been  evident  to  the 
leail  initructed  observer  tbil  to  attempt  to  group  6  or  8  ihclll 

futile.''  These  facts  are  adduced  to  prove  thai  it  is  notnecesiajy 
to  ^'n  great  Ihickneu  to  concrete  caMmalei,  to  reiiat  luccesaive 
bursts  of  sheila  in  the  tame  place;  but  turely  tbey  are  equally 
applicable  to  cupolaa.  Again  (p.  ijj),  "  The  eiperience  gained 
at  Fort  Arthur  was  not  altogether  eocoungiog  as  regards  the 
lue  of  high  angle  fire.  The  Russian  veuels  in  the  harbour  were 
■unk  by  opening  their  tea-valve*.  .  .  .  File  wai  lubaequenily 
directed  upon  them  from  r  r  in.  howitzin  at  luges  up  to  about 
7S00  yd*.  This  was  deliberate  practice  from  siege  batlerie*  at 
•taiionary  target*;  but  the  effect  was  distinctly  (Appointing." 
The  cupola*  therefore  con  hardly  be  considered  ideal  target*! 
and  the  probability  !*  that  they  would  bold  tbcir  own  against 
both  ditaet  and  indirect  fin  for  a  long  lime.   There  are  other 


nusl  be  given  if  [ht 
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ranges  now  usual  for  heavy  guns  and 
fr^rr  howitien,thcre  is  not  generally  mucb 
SK*^    diHSculiy  about  conceataent. 

In  tlie  opinion,  however,  of  the 
ptetent  writer  an  eiccplion  most  be 
made  for  gun*  intended  to  flank  the 
line  of  defence,  which  would  generally 
need  bomb-proof  over-bead  cover. 
Further,  when  we  leave  theory  and 
come  to  the  coniideralion  of  actual 
problem*  oi  defence,  it  will  often  be 
found  that  it  is  neceaiary  to  place  guu 
in  certain  po^liooi  where  good  con- 
be  got.  In  such  caaea.  Mime  form  of  protedioD 
'   engage  the  concealed  hatteiica  of 


In  conudering  the  history  of  liegecraft  ilnce  the  introductloD 
ol  gunpowder,  there  are  three  main  line]  of  development  to 
follow,  via.  tbe  gradually  increaiing  power  of  artillery,  the 
lyslemitiaing  of  the  work*  of  attack,  and  In  recent  time* 
the  change  that  ha*  been  brought  about  by  the  effect  of  modem 
amall-arm  fire. 

Cannon  appear  to  have  been  fint  ued  In  dege*  aa'  mortan, 
to  destroy  boarding*  by  throwing  roond  atone*  and  bancli  of 
burning  compotition.  Early  in  the  ijtb  century  we  find  cannon 
throwing  metal  balls,  not  only  ugalnit  hoarding  and  battlement*, 
but  also  to  breach  the  base*  of  the  wall*.  It  was  only  poiaiblfl 
to'work  the  gun*  very  *lowly,  and  archer*  or  croaibowmen  were 
needed  in  support  of  Ihem,  to  drive  tbe  defender*  from  the 
crenellitioni  ot  h»phalei  of  the  batlleisenti.  At  that  period 
the  artillery  was  used  in  place  of  the  medieval  liege  engine*  and 
in  much  the  same  manner.  Tbe  guns  qf  the  defence  were  in- 
accurate, and  being  pbced  high  on  the  wall*  were  made  ineffective 
by  bad  mountinga,  which  did  not  allow  ol  proper  depression. 
The  bcaieger  therefore  could  place  bli  guu  close  to  the  walls, 
with  only  the  protection  of  a  (ew  large  gabion*  filled  with  earth, 
set  BponthegKHindoaejtheiaideof  themuule. 

In  tbe  conise  of  tbe  ijtb  century  the  power  of  artilleiy  waa 
largdy  increaied,  so  that  walb  and  gate*  were  destroyed  by  it 
time.    Three  icsolti  shortly  followed. 
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Tbe  gunl  of  tbe  dcfcnee  luvlng  g&lned  cquilly  in  tffectlvB», 
|iour  pntcction  wti  nctdsd  loi  the  stuck  baltcriet;  butioni 
and  oatmrka  wen  intiodiicak  to  keep  the  beue^  tt  A  disUmce 
from  tbe  iupct  waIIi^  uul  tho  viJls  were  lunk  in  ditdiei  lo  that 
they  cotild  only  be  bretchtd  by  batleria  pkced  on  the  edfe 
of  the  lUds. 

Euly  in  thl  itith  century  foitreswt  mte  beiiig  i^idly  n- 
modcUedontbeulin<a,aDd  tbedifficuhk*of  tbe  jkttmckiKKtt 
once  veiy  much  iDcnued.  The  tendency  of  tbe  uuilulta  iru 
Mill  10  moke  (oc  tbe  curtain,  irbicb  hid  ^myi  besa  coniidtnd 
the  vuk  poiDl;  but  the  besiegen  now  found  thit  they  had  to 
bring  their  gum  right  up  10  tlie  ed(e  of  tbe  ditcb  befbn  they  oiuld 
nuke  t  breach,  ladindidiig  to  had  to  pen  onrer  ground  which  was 
covered  by  the  conver^sg  file  from  the  beta  ol  tbe  baitioni. 
Towaidi  the  end  of  the  centoiy  Ibe  attack  of  the  curtain  waa 
delayed  and  the  aamfit  ova  tbe  imuDd  fai  front  Increued  by 
the  uitioductloa  of  ravelini. 

The  alight  gabion  pnttictlan  for  tbe  ^ege  battertei  wii  at 
fine  replaced  by  ttrong  Iinib«  ihelten.  These  wen  found  hi- 
adequate;  but  a  still  greater  difficulty  was  that  of  bringing  up  the 
liege  guns  to  tbeir  potitions,  emplacing  them  and  maintaining 
communication  with  them  under  fire.  In  addition  to  thia,  tbe 
(uns  of  tbe  defence  until  they  could  be  oveipowoed  [■  ilow 
pcocua}  dominated  a  wide  belt  of  ground  In  front  of  the  fortnct; 

a  strong  guard  dose  to  their  batltries  tfaete  weit  liable  to  be 
deatroyed  by  lorlies  from  the  covered  way. 

Gradually  tbe  whole  problem  of  siege  work  centred  round  the 
artillery.  Tbe  besi^eis  found  that  they  had  first  to  bring  up 
__  cDongh  guDS  to  overpower  those  oI  the  defence;  then ' 
"*•"'•'•  to  advance  tbdr  guDi  to  po^tioni  from  which  tliey 
nmimiL  ^""^^  breach  Ihe  walk;  and  throughout  tbcae  opera- 
tions to  protect  them  against  sorties,  fircacbes  once 
made,  the  assault  coidd  follow  on  the  old  linea. 

Tbe  natural  solution  of  Ihe  difficulty  of  approach  to  tbe 
baitery  portions  was  tbe  use  of  tiendtet-  The  Turiia  wen  tbe 
first  to  make  ayatemalic  use  of  them,  having  probably  iziherited 
the  Idea  from  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  soliUEn  ol  ChriitouiDm, 
however,  strongly  disliked  di^jng,  and  at.^rat  great  leaden  like 
Bayard  and  MoiitlDC  had  themselves  to  u]«  pi^  and  shovel,  to 
^ve  Iheb  men  an  example.  In  due  course  tlie  necessity  of  the 
trenchca  wai  reoognlied,  but  the  soldiers  never  look  kindly  to 
them,  and  the  difficulty  waa  dealt  with  in  a  manner  rcmbiacest 
of  tbe  feudal  agea,  by  Impressing  large  bodiea  ol  peasantry  as 
workmen  whenever  a  alege  was  in  contemplation. 

Through  the  i6th  and  most  of  the  r7th  century,  therefore, 
we  find  the  attack  behig  conducted  by  means  of  trenches  leading 
to  the  batteries,  and  supported  by  redoubts  often  called  "  places 
of  arms  "  also  made  by  treoch  wo^kJ  During  thia  period  the 
result  of  a  alegs  was  always  doubtiul.  Both  trenchei  and 
batteries  were  arranged  more  or  leas  at  bapbaiard  without  any 
definite  plan;  and  naturally  it  often  happened  that  oSensive 
action  by  Ihe  beaitged  agaiiut  tbe  trenches  would  disorder  the 
attack  and  at  times  delay  it  Indefinitely.  Fig.  64,  taken  from  a 
late  17th-century  print  by  do  Fer  ol  ^ris,  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  general  practice  of  that  day  when  Vauban's  metboda  were 
not  yet  genoally  known. 

Another  weak  pnnt  about  tbe-  atta^  waa  that  after  the 
escarp  willf  bad  been  strengthened  to  te^  BrtQIery  Gre  at  has 
been  described,  there  was  no  dear  idea  as  to  bow  they  should 
be  breached.  The  usual  pfoceia  mu  nieiely  an  indisoimfnate 
poumling  from  batttriea  ettaUiibcd  on  the  cnat  of  tba  glada. 
Tbu)  that  were  caact  of  sieges  being  abandoned  after  tb^  bad 
been  carried  as  far  at  tbe  attempt  to  breach. 

It  is  in  no  way  strange  that  this  want  ol  method  should  have 
cbaracteriied  the  attack  for  two  centuries  alter  artilleTy  had 
begun  to  assert  its  power.  At  the  outset  many  new  ideal  hi  ' 
to  be  assimilated-  Guns  were  gradually  growing  in  powi 
aiegea  were  conducted  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  sometimes 
against  medieval  caallea,  sometimes  against  various  and  widely- 
diSering  eiamplcs  of  the  new  fortification;  and  the  military 
lyMems  of  the  lime  were  not  favourable  to  the  evolnlion  ol 
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made  the  iaiue  of  a  siege,under 
oi  time,  usually  a  very  ihort  time. 

Tbe  whole  of  Vauban's  teaching  and  practice  cannot  be 
condensed  into  the  limits  ol  thia  arlide,  but  ipedal  rdetcnce 
moat  be  made  to  several  points.  The  most  impcntant  ^  .  . 
of  these  is  his  general  arrangement  of  tlie  attack,  gi^^^ 
Tbe  ultimate  object  of  tbe  attack  works  was  to  make 
a  breach  for  the  auaulting  columns.  To  do  this  it  waa  necessary 
to  establish  breaching  batteries  on  the  crest  of  Ihe  gjacii;  and 
before  this  could  be  done  it  wss  necenaiy  to  overpower  tbe 
enemy's  artillery.  Thii  preliminary  operation  is  nowadaya 
called  the  "  artillery  duel."  In  Vauban's  day  tbe  efiective 
range  of  guns  was  600  to  ;oa  yds.  He  tella  ua  that  It  w. 


tomaiy  to  establish  batteries 


yds.  from  Ihe  place,  but 


FiO.  64. — Siege-worki  of  tbe  iTtb  ccntiiry. 


that  at  that  range  they  did  little  more  than  make  a  great  deal 
of  noise.    The  fint  object  ol  tbe  attack,  therefore,  after  tbe 

preliminary  operations  of  investment,  &c.,  had  been  completed, 
was  to  eMsblisb  batteries  within  600  or  700  yds.  of  the  place, 
to  counter-baiter  or  enfilade  all  the  faca  beuing  on  the  front 
of  attack;  and  to  prelect  these  batteries  against  sortie*.  After 
Ihe  artillery  ol  the  defences  had  been  subdued— if  it  could  not 
be  absolutely  silenced— it  was  necessary  to  push  trenches  to 
the  front  so  that  guns  might  be  conveyed  to  Ihe  bleaching 
positions  and  emplaced  then  In  battoics.  Throughout  thesa 
ptpceMes  It  was  necessary  to  protect  tbe  working  parliee  and  tbe 

For  this  purpoee  Vauban  devised  the  Plaat  i'arma  Or  lipia 
pan^&i.  He  tells  us  thsl  they  were  fint  used  in  1673^1  tbe 
siege  <A  Haeslricfal,  where  he  conducted  tbe  attack,  and  which 
was  captund  in  thirteen  days  after  the  opening  of  the  tnocbei. 
Tbe  object  of  these  parallels  was  to  provide  succeaiive  posiliooa 
for  the  guard  of  tbe  trenches,  where  they  could  be  at  band  ic 
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the  trenches  and  baiteries,  to  destroy  tl 
working  parties.  The  most  vulnerable  pdnta  wen  the  beadi 
of  tbe  approach  trenchea.  It  was  necessary,  tbortDn,  that  tht 
guard  ol  the  trenches  should  be  in  a  position  to  readi  the  bead* 
of  the  ijiproacbea  mon  quickly  than  the  bealeged  amid  do  ■> 
Irom  tbe  covered  way.  This  was  provided  tac  aa  foDowa. 
Tbe  first  parallel  was  usually  established  at  abont  tea  ytt. 
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oftioitic.  The  panllel  wu  1  ticKh  ii  toij  fl.  vide  uid  3  It. 
dtcp.  the  cmvucd  euth  beag  thnnni  lorwud  to 
ptnpct  J  or  4  ft.  hi^.    In  Iront  ef  the  Giu  pinlld  i 
(oil  were  pUted  tbt  bstletio  of  the  "  Gnt  utiUery  pcxition." 

WbQe  thoe  battenei  wen  cngMcd  Id  lOsidag  the  enein]''i 
sitilkry,  far  which  purpose  ntoat  of  tbtm  were  phced  in  pro- 

k>ai>tioa  of  the  lux*  of  the  foilnsa  >o  u  (0  enSlide 
^f^         tbena,  the  "  Approach  Treocbcs  "  were  bdn^  puihed 

foTwiid.  Tbe  Donnal  attack  included  a  couple  of 
butiesi  ud  tbe  ravelin  between,  with  lucta  face*  of  the  FortreM 
at  could  (uppoTi  ihem;  and  the  approach  irenchei  (uniili)' 
three  Kti)  were  directed  on  the  capltili  of  the  butiou  and 
nvelin,  advancing  in  a  ligiag  10  arranged  that  the  ptolongitionl 
<i(  [he  Irenchci  alwayi  fell  dear  of  the  fortren  and  could  ml  be 


3ii8  aanllel "  wa*  Gonnructed,  and'aifain  Ihe  approvh  irenchem 
puihed  fomid.    Midwarbflwna  Iheitcoiidpenlkland  tbe 
covered  way,  (hnn  biaiiche«  called  Dtmi-famlMi  vtn  thrown  out 
to  either  Aink  of  (be  attacln:  and  Bnally  at  the  fuit  of  the  alacii 

amc  Ibe  llibd  parallel.    Thut  there  wat  ali ^■"- 

for  a  lufBcienl  Euud  of  tbe  trcflchee.    Upon 

partiBCDuld  [all  back  and  tbe  guard  would  > 

TreBcbet  were  either  made  by  ammmt  trnuhrtrk,  Hjimt  Irauk- 
■art  tr  Hp,  In  the  Snt  two  a  comidenble  Icnftb  of  Ireneh  wai 
excavated  at  one  time  by  a  brge  vorhini  party  eatendcd  alooE  the 
trench:  flyinf  trenchwork  (formerly  known  aa  flyiiK  hdJ  SciDg 
diAinauiifaKi  fmn  coRnnon  treochwork  by  Ibe  uie  of  ■abjona.  by 
tbe  help  of  which  protection  could  be  tme  quickly  obtained.    Both 


•.    TopntBCttbebe^oltbetreDcb 

u  Lnpoaition  one  alter  inotbcr  aa  the  lap-beA    _ 
d.    Other  men  following  ttrengthened  the  parapet 
laadnea,  and  incroaed  the  tp" """"  ""  "  -*---*-   -'  -  '- 

■ "n-Hb. 

clolrly 


ilatcdby 


The  later  itaiei  in  the  attack  an  illiutnted  in  Eg.  70. 
the  third  paralld  tbe  attack  wu  puihed  forward  up  the  flad* 
by  meani  of  the  double  aap.  It  wu  then  pushed  right  and 
left  along  the  glacia,  a  little  distance  from  the  cnM  oE  the 
covered  way.    Tbia  wai 
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ud  on  the poiiiion  thiugiiard  hreiching  balleria  wen  oub- 
Ibhed  in  Full  view  oF  the  e&ratp-    While  the  escup  va3 

breached,  if  it  was  intended  to  uK  *  jyitemaiic 
J^HJ^  ^  throughout,  a  mine  gallery  (b«  Uinitii  belm 
OtmO^k.  (^^^U  under  the  covered  way  and  an  opeaing 

through  the  countencarp  into  the  ditch.  The  ii 
then  puibed  acrou  Ibe  dilch,  and  i[  necessary  up  the  brcai 
defenders'  resistance  being  kept  under  by  mualcelry  and  artillery 
fin  from  the  covered  way.  Tie  ravelin  and  butions  were  Ihui 
captured  lucccsilvdy,  and  where  the  bastions  had  been  re- 
trenched the  same  methods  were  used  againil  the  retrenchment. 
Vauban  showed  how  (o  breach  the  escarp  with  the  least 
uptodilute  of  ammunition.  This  was  done  by  making,  with 
lucceHive  shots  placed  close  logethir  (which  was  feasible  even 
ia  those  days  from  a  position  so  close  ai  the  crest  of  the  coveted 
way)  borirontal  and  vertical  cula  through  tbe  revelmenl  wall. 
The  portion  of  revetment  enrtoied  by  the  oils  being 
detached  from  support 


earth  From  the  nmpirt.  Ricochet  fire  was  also  the  Invention 
ol  Vauban.  He  showed  how,  in  enfilading  the  face  of  ■  work, 
by  using  greatly  reduced  charges  a  shot  could  be  nude  to  drop 
over  the  crest  of  the  parapet  and  skim  along  the  tenepleio, 
dismounting  guns  and  killing  men  as  it  wenL 

The  constant  success  of  Vautian  must  be  ascribed  lo  method 
and  thorough  organLtation.  There  was  ■  deadly  certainly 
„^  about  his  syilem  t&al  gave  rise  to  the  saying  "  Place 

inrU7  assitgCe,  iJace  prise."  He  left  nothing  to  chance 
»*^JW  and  preferred  as  a  rule  the  ilow  and  certain  progresa 
"^  of  saps  across  tbe  ditch  and  up  the  breach  to  the  tosa 
and  delay  that  might  follow  an  unsucc^sful  assault.  His  con 
tcmporaiy  and  nearest  rival  Coehoom  tried  lo  shorten  siege* 
by  heavy  artillery  fire  and  attacka  aooss  the  open;  but  in  the 
long  run  his  sieves  were  slower  than  Vauban 's. 

So  much  a  nultec  of  form  did  the  attack  become  under  these 
conditions,  that  in  comparing  the  aui^nsed  defensive  powers 
of  diBerent  systems  o(  fortification  it  was  usual  to  calculate  the 
Dumber  of  days  that  would  be  required  in  each  case  before  the 
breach  was  opened,  the  time  being  measured  by  the  number  oF 
hours  of  work  required  for  the  construction  oF  the  various 
trenches  and  batteries.  It  began  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  no  place  under  any  drcumstance* could  holdout 
more  than  a  given  number  of  days;  and  naturally,  when  the 
whole  question  had  become  one  oF  Formula,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  (hat  places  were  very  often  surrcodeied  without  more 
than  a  perfunctory  show  of  resistance. 

The  theory  of  defence  at  this  time  appeared  lo  be  that  since 
it  was  impossible  to  arrest  the  now  methodical  and  protected 
progress  of  the  besiegers'  trenches,  no  real  resistance  waspossible 
until  aFter  they  had  reached  the  covered  way,  and  this  Idea  is 
at  the  iwil  oF  the  eitraordinary  complication!  of  outworks 
and  multiplied  line)  of  ramparts  that  chaiacteriied  the  "systems" 
d  this  puiod.    No  doubt  if  .    -.    . 


body  of  the  place,  viz.  with  trench  against  In 

of  such  a  man  the  engineers  of  lie  defence  ml_ 

contentedly  to  the  loss  of  the  open  ground  outside  Ihdr  walls, 


Re.  6S.— Double  Sap. 


etperienced    soldiers     as 

not  have  realised  tbe  fatal 
effect  upon  the  minds  oF 
the  defenders  which  this 
almost  passive  abandon- 
ment of  line  after  Una 
must  needs  produce.  Even 
a  civilian — Machiavelli — 
had  seen  inlo  the  truth 
ol  the  matter  years  before 
when  he  said  (TVmIih  do 
Ua^rfo/K'iir.Bookvii.): 
"  And   here   I   ought   to 

i>,  not  to  establish  within  III  Orcuft  fortificalfou  wfaidk  ma]> 
serve  as  a  retreat  to  troops  who  have  been  driven  badt  fnna 
the  first  Une.  ...  I  maintain  tbat  lliere  ia  no  giealet  dancer 
for  a  fortress  than  rear  fortifications  whither  tioopa  an  ntire 
in  case  of  a  reverse;  For  once  the  soldier  knows  Ihat  be  bat  a 
secure  retreat  after  he  has  abandoned  the  Gret  post,  be  docs 
in  Fact  abandon  it  and  10  causes  the  loas  of  the  entire  fonieaa." 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  tboae  days  when 
soldiers  were  mostly  of  a  sepante  or  professioaai  -caite^  tbe 
whole  thing  bad  b«ome  a  nutter  of  biuineis.  Fi^tinf  was 
so  much  regulated  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  that  moi 
thought  nothing  of  giving  up  a  place  if,  according  to  tcnfitcd 
opinion,  the  enemy  bad  advanced  so  far  that  tbey  coold  bd 
longer  hope  to  defend  it  successfully  Once  this  idea  had  art 
in  It  became  hopeless  to  eqiccl  successful  defences,  m««  Dow 


For  the  Feeble  re- 
made by  fortresses 


«»>^">      Fio  e9.— Direct  advance  by  Doubb  Sap. 


attributed    E 

in     fortifications. 

Custom  exacted  that  a  commandant  should  not  give  up  ■  place 

until  there  was  an  open  breadi  or.  pcrha}»,  untH  he  had  stood  at 

least  one  assault.     Even  Napoleon  recegiuted  thk  linitation 

of  the  powers  oF  the  defence  when  in  the  later  year*  of  hit  nisB 

he  was  trying  to  impress  upon  his  govemon  th 

their  charge.    The  UmitatioQ  was  perfectly  i 

history  at  that  time  could  have  afiorded  plenty  ol 

phu;ts  that  had  been  successfully  deFended  fix  many  months 

breaches  were  opened,  and  assault  after  assault  lepulsed 

le  tame  breach.    But  the  same  toldiera  of  the  iflli  and 

centuries  who  but  created  this  artificial  condition  o(  aflaiis. 
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citabliihed  It  by  mltliig  tt  u  i 

which  nurendcred  without  giving  luu  mucn  imuuic  nun  ft 
bnuh  hid  been  opened  ihould  have  bonounbic  consideration] 
■bile  il  they  put  ^^  boiegin  to  Ihe  puns  of  ilorming  Ibe  bnach, 
they  were  lUble  to  be  put  to  Ibe  iword. 

Il  hu  beea  oecessary  to  dwell  il  some  Icnpb  on  the  liegecnlt 
of  Vmut>ui  and  his  time,  not  merely  for  its  historical  int 
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butb 


ctically 


„__  unaltered  until  the  ei 
liegB  of  the  FetuDsuI. 
line*;  ao  wai  (hat  of  Antwerp  in 
tion  of  liege  inncba  was  conccr 
in  the  Crimea,  the  Franco-Germ 

War.  The  sieges  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  were  few,  eicept  in  tbi 
Iberi      pe  'nsula    These  last  diSeied  from  those  of  ibe  Vaubar 


d  of  the  igib 

S301  and  as  far  as  Ibe  diiposi- 

n  War  and  the  Ruso-TurUsh 


hat  time  (Jmnali  if  Sitf 
d  fay  practical  engine 


in  SfaU,  tSii  la  iSi4).    Sir  John 


..iwardit  in  the  foUowiiu  concluHOns:  The  actual  work 

of  eatrencfcing.  •■pping,  Ac.,  on  Ibe  front  aiuclml  wax  mucb  ihe 
ame  wbclher  the  lonreia  cenuined  5000  or  10,000  men.  On  the 
other  band  the  goanl  of  the  tnnches  was  proportionau  to  the  Bghlinf 
'  ifortreta.   (Tbe  total  "unibec  o(  men  had  of  coune  to 


eufficienl  to  allow  three 

rork  and  dotica^)    Adding  a  pn; 

uliea.  he  calculates,  for  the  vi 


nuM  caU  for 

pouiUEhavei 


ol  an  ordinary  pla« 
■rka  (urIhH  Ibal   ihii  force   would  be  Jreatly 

Begin;  army  of  SO,Sjo  men  (tuards  and  dulie* 
working  aartlei).  Tbui  the  beiieger  ihould  if 
...  ..  ,■-...■,...  ,nj„n  numbeied  sooo, 
1.   Aa  regardi  artillery. 


70.  La  sStageai 
with  iDidequ  ores  and  ma  enab  bgains 
vorka.    Tlie     rtresses  WeUIngt      besi    ed 

rudun      aiy  ks    an     escarps  th      co        be  see 

breached  from  a  distance.  AC  that  lime,  though  the  po< 
mull  armi  had  iocreased  very  slightly  tince  Ihe  last  ce: 
there  had  been  a  distinct  improvement  in  artillery,  so  t 
was  posuble  to  breach  a  visible  revelmenl  at  ranges  froi 
to  1000  yds.  WeUinglon  wai  very  badly  off  foe  engi 
Megc  artillery  and  maleriaL  Trench  works  could  only  be  c 
out  on  a  snuU  scale  and  slowly.  Time  being  usually  of 
impartance,  as  in  the  £nl  two  uegcs  of  Badajoi,  his  tec 
advisers  endeavoured  lo  shorten  sieges  by  breaching  the  < 
from  a  distance — a  new  departure — and  launching  a: 
from  trenches  that  had  not  reached  the  covered  way. 
tkese  dicumstances  Ihe  direct  attacks  on  breaches  failed  i 
times,  with  great  loss  of  life.  Wellington  In  one  or  two 
deqtatcbes  reflected  aa  bis  en^ncen  for  not  estaUisbin) 
batteries  on  Ihe  crest  of  the  glacis.  The  failures  are,  ho' 
clearly  due  to  attempts  lo  push  sieges  to  a  conclusion  w 
proper  preparation. 

So  much  hu  been  written  of  lale  yean  in  criticinn  of  the 
tion  to  what  may  l:e  called  the 


porti  th       creased  po       ol 

In  comparing  the  niialaiice  mad 
SevailDpol  «i[h  Ihe  retorded  defeno 

csseniial  lo  rcmemberihat  Ihe  eofiditions  Ibere  were  quite  abnonnu. 
Sir  John  Jone*  has  told  us  what  the  relative  forces  01  besiegen  and 
beucged  (hould  be,  and  the  necnury  preponderaace  of  artillery 
fortheatuck.   Thefalloaiiigquotationsmay  beadded: 

"The  tiexe  corps  ihould  be  sufficiently  wning—Ci) To  invest  tbe 
forlms  completely,  and  maintain  Ihe  uiveument  against  all  Iha 
tlforn  of  the  gairijon,  (a)  H  a  legular  sie(e  it  contemplated,  to 
cicculc  and  guard  all  Ihe  ucxe  works  required  lor  it.  Complete 
investment  may  lometimei  be  imnnsible.  but  experience  has 
repeatedly  shown  that  the  difficulties  o(  a  dege  are  enamouily 
increaied  if  the  garrison  are  able  to  dnw  fresh  troops  and  npnliei 
Irani  ouliidc.  and  to  rid  Ihemtclvet  of  their  nek  and  wounded 
(Lewii).  Again  as  regards  anillciy:  "  In  a  regular  allack.  where 
every  point  is  gained  inch  by  inch.  H  is  ingpossiblc  to  succeed  without 
overpowering  the  defennve  anilleiy  "',  and  "  it  is  useless  to  altenM 
taHpneaiaplacetillitsartillervbeisHbdued  ..." 

These  con jiTions  were  so  far  from  being  fulfilled  at  Si 

the  Allies:  (t)  the  Rusnsns  had  Ibe  prepondi 
■ghoul;  (c)  the  Russian  loice  in  an 
nerically  superior  to  that  of  (he  Allies. 
odleben  had  been  able  10  get  rid  ol  mc 


M  (hei 
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The  drcunuunm  were  thcnloi 
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t  nccptkoull)'  fi.  ..  _.. 

■tiivc  UCICIH.-C.  1  IK  w^B  iHjiDi  Hbout  tlw  ottBoiponAd  c&nhvorki, 
■rhich  evtnluillr  led  id  Ihe  fall  o(  the  pUce,  vu  tlie  VMt  ot  ■sod 
bomb-prvrf  cmrr  near  tbe  pumpcti. 

Tlic  Piuco-Ceniua  Wu  o(  1870  produced  no  greit  nordty. 
Hw  Germaiu  were  not  uudous  to  uodertake  licge  optntkiuB 
_  when  it  could  be  avDlded.     In  levcnl  cuei  minor 

y|''^'J^  fonienci  nuKndered  ifler  a  slight  bomlMrdnicnL 
mn  I"  otheti,  aflec  the  bombudmeot  failed,  the  Germuis 
contented  thenuelvti  with  Mabliihing  a  Mni-v»A>  or 
deuchint  a  unall  otaiervlng  foice.  By  far  tbe  maat  [alemling 
«ic(ewuthatalBdfart((j.)-  Ben  Colonel  DeDfert-RochcRau 
employed  tbe  actin  defence  to  auctwtfuUy  by  otemporinni 
deteched  redoubti  and  fonlfyinf  outlying  vDUgei,  liiit  be 
obliged  tbe  beiiegen  (wbo,  however,  were  a  amall  fbira  at  firu) 
to  lake  ap  an  invetting  line  15  m.  long;  and  tucceeded  in  holding 
tike  villagB  of  Dan^tin,  1000  ydi.  in  advance  of  the  enceinte, 
for  two  Diontitt  after  the  degc  began.  He  also  uied  indirect  fire, 
witbdnwing  guni  from  the  rampiit)  and  placing  them  in  the 
ditcbn,  in  the  open  ipacei  of  tbe  town,  &c.  At  Parii  the  French 
found  great  advantage  in  placing  bittcriei  la  iDconipicuous 
poaitiaDi  oulaide  the  foita.  Theii  dlnct  Sre  guni  wrie  at  a 
diaadvantagc  in  being  fired  through  cmbramrea.    ThdC  had 


D  artillery  fiic  1 


1  very  u 


but  had  now  for  along  time  been  rccogniced  by  the  beat 
uoutoCdale.  The  Cemuuuiince  the  liegeoi  DQppelia  1864 
bad  mounted  their  uege  gum  on  "  oveibank  "  cairiagca;  that 
if,  high  carriage!  whicb  made  it  pouible  to  Bre  (he  gunt  over  tjie 
parapet  of  the  battery  witboul  embcaiuie*.  Tbe 
Faiii  loni  which  were  further  handki^kped  by 
patapeti  and  the  bad  ibooting  of  the  gunnen 

At  StraubuTg  indirect  fire  againat  eacaipa  was  Died.  The 
OKarp  of  Lunette  5)  wu  tuccnsfuUy  breached  by  thii  method. 
The  breaching  battery  wai  S7oydi.  distant,  and  the  shot  •truck 
the  face  oi  the  wall  at  an  angle  (horiiontally)  of  55°,  the  eflcct 
beingobuivcdandreportedfiomtheeouuteiBcaip.  looorounds 
[rom  60-polladcI  gum  sufficed  to  make  a  breach  Jo  yds.  wide. 

Fig.  71  iia  tdod  "      - 


■i'iA 

dimerti  iniide  the  lunette  waialmdy  begun, 
pa  in  paHiu  the  brklEe  atiractrd 

_.- con  the  teiiegtri  about  Jo  nien. 

ubMituted  [or  the  bridge,  ai  it  wai  repeatedly 
»  •^'^,itaalPaper$.viA.iax.\ 

,  __  ._ _._!<  this  happened  at , . 

nt  would  be  Impoitiblc  now,  a>  long  at  any  dcfeiidiDi 

ote  it  may  be  uld  that  ^egeciaft  gained  practically 
n  tbe  Franco-Getman  War.     The  Ruuo-Tuikiih 

war  taught  tcu,  Plevna  (f.T.)  having  been  defended 
,  by  Geld  works  and  attacked  by  the  old-fashioned 

methodi.  For  the  lul  ten  yean  of  tbe  igth  century 
II  quite  at  a  loii  ai  to  how  the 


continued  I 

Sauer  had  many  a 


work  01 


d  project 


"  attaque  bnuqute  "  proposed  by  von 
uita.  It  was  thought  thit  a  heavy 
IMmDaianient  would  paralyse  resiilance  and  open  the  way  lor 
an  attack,  to  be  delivetcd  by  great  numberi  and  with  ipeclal 
appliances  lor  ciouing  obllaclcs.  Others  thought  that  the 
«trengtb  of  the  defence,  ai  manifested  by  tbe  Plevna  field  wort*. 


would  be  greater  than  evei 
pemanent  worka,  good  ce 
fortren.    One  thing  was  1 

artillery  <rf  tbe  place,  of  even  Ibe  smalleat  calibrei,  n 
unsubdued,  the  difficidty  ol  licncbwoik  and  tapping  wmld  be 
enomiouily  incnaied,  and  no  one  accmed  to  have  foimcd  a  deal 
conception  of  how  that  difficntty  wat  to  be  met.  A  kctnie 
delivered  In  Cemuny  about  iSoj  k  worth  footing  u  a  bir 
eaample  of  the  vagueneM  of  idea  then  pnvaHIng:  "  For  tbe 
attack,  the  following  li  the  actual  procedure:  Acoumilatkia  aad 
preparation  of  matenal  foi  attack  before  tbe  fortrew  advioce 
of  attacking  artillery  covered  by  infantry  Artillery  dnd. 
Throwing  forward  of  bifantiy  dcstrvction  ef  the  capalaEly 
for  defence  of  tbe  podtlon  attacked    when  poaiibk  bj  lonf 


Modeni  anineTy  has  much  Amplified  the  M 

-•ttefiea.    Formerly  aic«  batteries  and  rampaf.  _ ^^ 

each  otliei  with  direct  En  at  laniei  not  too  Ins  (or  Ike  OMidHl 
human  eye.  and  Ibe  iheUi,  navdliH  with  kiw  vdodiy,  bit  iatB  tka 
ponpela.  and,  csplodiiic,  pndHwT  Ibclt  ftdl  elect.  Acccudia^ 
the  talk  ol  tbe  gunoen  was,  by  accante  fin.  In  destroy  tbe  panpeta 
and  embrefures,  and  to  dismount  the  goBL  TJte  paiapeta  eC  weft 
batieriei  were  tbenfoR  made  fnni  iS  M  ao  ft  thick,  aod  the  cno- 
MTuctioo  of  such  batteries,  with  Uannca,  Ac,  imetnd  ■■■(&  work. 
The  heiahi  of  parapet  BBceaaaiy  for  proper  peotectloo  bejiv  j  ft 
6  in.  to  B  ft.,  a  fieat  deal  d  labour  eooM  be  safed  by  rink&g  ih> 
gun-pUtrarmi  about  4  Ft.  below  tbe  anfaa  Inri,  but  of  tome  tkt 

The  tfhanl  modeni  pcDicetlIca  was  to  redoec  the  thirl  w  of 
earth  neceuary  foe  paiapeu.  High  vdsciiy  Boitoile*  are  venr 
caaJy  deflected  upwards  by  e*o*  a  riigbl  bau  ol  earth.    Ihit  » 
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especially  the  case  with  sand.  Loose  earth  b  better  than  compacted 
earth,  and  clay  offers  the  least  resistance  to  penetration.^  These 
facts  were  taken  note  of  in  England  more  than  on  the  Continent  in 
the  design  of  Instructional  siege  batteries. 

The  construction  of  batteries  is  moreover  vastly  amplified  by  the 
long  ranges  at  which  artillery  will  fi^ht  in  future.  It  will  as  a  rule 
be  possible  to  place  howitzer  batteries  in  such  positions  that  even 
from  balloons  it  will  be  difficult  to  locate  them;  and  even  direct  fire 
batteries  can  easily  be  screened  from  view.  This  renders  parapets 
unnecessary,  and  probably  no  more^rotection  will  be  used  than  light 
splinter-proof  screens  to  stop  shrapnel  bullets  or  fragments  of 
common  shell.  Moreover  batteries  can  be  constructed  at  leisure 
and  by  daylight. 

The  most  imporunt  point  about  the  modem  battery  b  the  gun 
platform  for  the  largjer  natures  of  guns  and  howitzers.  ^  These  require 
very  solid,  construction  to  resbt  tne  heavy  shock  of  discharge.  Not 
long  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  defence  would  have  larger  ordnance 
than  the  attack,  as  anything  heavier  than  an  8  in.  howitzer  required 
a  concrete  bed,  which  could  not  be  made  at  short  notice.    The 

iapanese,  however,  at  Port  Arthur  made  concrete  platforms  for  1 1  in. 
lowitzers.    It  may  be  remarked  that  difficulties  which  loom  largely 
in  peace  are  often  overcome  easily  enough  under  the  stress  of  war. 

Another  gain  to  the  attack  b  m  connexion  with  magazines.  The 
old  powder  magazines  were  particularly  dangerous  adjuncts  to 
batteries,  and  had  to  be  very  carefully  pQmb-proofed.  ^  Such  pro- 

?^llants  as  cordite,  however,  are  comparatively  harmless  in  the  open, 
hey  are  very  difficult  to  detonate,  and  if  set  on  fire  do  not  explode 
like  gunpowder.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  provide  bomb-proof 
magazines  for  them  in  connexion  with  the  batteries. 

in  future  sieges  the  question  of  supply  will  be  more  important 
than  it  has  ever  been.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  bringing  up 
of  supplies  from  the  base  of  operations,  the  task  of  dbtribution  at 
the  front  b  a  very  large  one.  The  Paris  siege  manoeuvres  of  1894 
f urnbh  some  instructive  data  on  thb  point.  The  main  siege  park 
was  at  Meaux,  10  m.  from  the  1st  artillery  position,  and  the  average 
distance  from  the  ist  artillery  position  to  the  |?Hrincipal  fort  attacked 
was  5000  yds.  The  front  of  attack  on  Fort  Vau jours  and  its  collateral 
batteries  covered  10,000  yds.  There  were  24  batteries  in  the  ist 
artillery  position;  say  100  guns,  spread  over  a' front  of  4000  yds. 
To  connect  Meaux  with  the  front,  the  French  bid  some  30  m.  of 
narrow  gauge  railway  largely  along  existing  roads.  The  line  was 
single,  with  numerous  branches  and  sidings.  They  ran  11  regular 
trams  to  the  front  daily  and  half-a-dozen  supplementary.  The 
anu>unt  of  artillery  material  sent  up  was  over  sooo  tons,  without 
any  projectiles:  but  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  large  demands 
were  also  made  on  transport  for  other  purposes.  For  instance,  one 
complete  bakery  train  was  sent  up  daily.  The  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion sent  up  would  1>e  limited  only  by  Uie  power  of  transporting  it. 
A  siege  tram  of  too  pieces  coukl  probably  dispose  of  from  500  to 
1000  tons  of  ammunition  a  day,  at  the  maximum  rate  of  firing. 

But  the  most  important  question  affecting  the  sieges  of  the  future 
(putting  aside  accidental  circumstances)  will  be  the  configuration  of 
tne  ground.  Assuming  that  local  conditions  do  not  specially  favour 
the  artillery  of  either  side,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  artillery 
duel  will  result  in  a  deadlock.  If  the  besiegen'  guns  do  not  succeed 
in  silencing  those  of  the  defence  from  the  1st  or  distant  artillery 
position  (^ich,  whether  they  are  in  cupolas  or  in  concealed  positions, 
will  in  any  case  be  an  extremely  difficult  task),  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  infantry  to  press  in;  to  feel  for  weak  points,  and  to  fight 
for  those  that  offer  better  positions  for  fire  and'  observation.  In 
doing  thb  they  will  have  to  face  the  defendera'  infantry,  entrenched, 
baclwd  by  their  Unsilenced  guns,  and  having  secure  places  of  assembly 
from  which  to  deliver  counter-attacks.  The  distance  to  which  they 
can  work  forward  and  establbh  themselves  under  these  conditions 
will  depend  on  the  ground.  'It  will  then  be  for  the  engineers  to 
cross  the  remaining  space  by  sap.  Thb,  under  present  conditions, 
will  be  a  tedious  process,  and  may  even  take  long  enough  to  cause 
the  failure  of  the  siege. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  sap.  it  will  certainly  be  *'  deep,*'  as  long 
as  the  defence  retains  any  artillery  power.  When  the  4  ft.  6  in.  sap 
already  described  was  first  introduced,  it  was  known  as  a  "deep  sap  ; 
but  the  sieges  of  the  future  wilf  probably  necessitate  a  true  deep 
sap,  that  b  one  in  which  the  whole  of  the  necessary  cover  b  got 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Such  a  sap  may  consbt  of  an  open  trench,  about  6  ft.  deep,  the 
whdie  of  the  excavated  earth  being  carried  away  through  the  trench 
to  the  rear;  or  a  blinded  trench,  covered  in  as  it  progresses  by 
q>linter-proof  timbere  and  earth;  qr  a  tunnelled  trench,  leaving  a 
foot  or  so  of  surface  earth  undisturbed.  In  either  case  nothing  should 
be  vi«ble  from  the  front  to  attract  artillery  fire.  As  the  sap  is 
completed,  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  add  a  slight  parapet 
in  places,  to  give  command  over  the  foreground  for  the  rifles  of  the 
guard  of  the  trenches. 

The  sap  will  have  to  be  pushed  up  quite  close  to  the  defenders' 
trenches  and  obstacles.  After  that  further  progress  must  either  be 
made  by  mining,  or  as  seems  very  'probable,  by  getting  the  better 
of  the  defenders  in  a  contest  with  shells  from  short-range  mortars. 

Just  as  in  the  feudal  ages  a  castle  was  built  on  some  solitary 
eminence  which  lent  itself  to  the  defensive  methods  of  the  time,  so 
in  the  future  the  detached  forts  and  supporting  points  in  the  girdle 


of  a  fortress  will  be  sited  where  smooth  and  gentle  slopes  of  ground 
give  the  utmost  opportunity  to  the  defenders'  fire,  and  the  least 
chance  of  concealment  to  the  enemy.  There  will  be  considerable 
latitude  of  choice  in  the  defensive  positions;  though  not,  of  course, 
the  same  Uftitude  as  when  the  existence  of  a  precipitous  hill  was  the 
raison  d'itre  of  the  castle.  In  some  places,  as  at  Port  Arthur,  the 
whole  country-side  may  by  reason  of  its  steep  and  broken  slopes  be 
unfavoucable  to  the  defence,  though  even  then  genius  will  turn  the 
difficulties  to  account.    But  wherever  it  is  possible  the  defender  will 

Erovide  for  a  space  of  1000  yds.  or  so,  swept  by  fire  and  illuminated 
y  searchlights,  in  front  of'^his  lines.  That  space  will  have  to  be 
crossed  by  sap,  and  it  needs  little  imagination  to  realize  how  great 
the  task  will  be  for  the  besieger. 

There  are  other  modern  methods  of  siege  warfare  to  be  noticed, 
the  use  of  which  b  common  to  besiegers  and  besieg^.  Much  is 
expected  of  balloons;  but  the  use  of  these  in  war  is  unlikely  to 
correspond  to  peace  expectations.  They  must  be  kept  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  enemy's  guns,  a  dUtance  which  will  increase 
as  the  means  of  range^finding  improve;  and  as  the  height  from  which 
they  can  observe  usefully  b  limited,  so  b  the  observers'  power  to 
search  out  hidden  objects  behind  vertical  screens.  Thus,  suppose  a 
captive  balloon  at  a  height  of  2000  ft.,  and  dbtant  4060  yds.  from 
an  enemy's  howitzer  battery:  and  suppose  the  battery  placed 
behind  a  steep  hill-side  or  a  grove  of  trees,  at  such  a  distance  that  a 
shell  fired  with  30*  elevation  can  just  clear  thb  screen.  The  line  of 
sight  from  the  observer  to  the  battery  b  inclined  to  the  horizontal 

at  ^xaooo'  ^^'  *^  ^'  ^^  '^"S^ly  >o**  It  **  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  observer  cannot  see  the  battery. 

Balloon  observers  are  expected  to  assist  the  batteries  by  marking 
the  effects  of  their  fire.  For  this  to  be  done  on  any  practical  scale 
a  balloon  would  be  required  for  each  battery:  that  b,  for  only  100 
guns,  some  20  or  25  balloons.  These  would  require  an  equal  number 
of  highly  skilled  observers  (of  whom  there  are  not  too  many  in 
existence),  besides  the  other  balloon  personnel  and  accessories,  and 
the  means  of  making  gas,  which  b  too  much  to  expect,  even  if  an 
enemy  were  obliging  enough  to  give  notice  of  his  intentions! 

Telephones  and  all  other  means  of  transmitting  intelligence  rapidly 
are  now  of  the  utmost  importance  to  both  attack  and  defence.  Maps 
marked  with  numbered  squares  are  necessary  for  directing  artillery 
fire,  especially  from  cupolas.  Organization  in  every  branch  will  give 
better  results  than  ever  before,  and  the  question  of  communication 
and  transport  from  the  base  of  supplies  n^ht  up  to  the  front  needs 
detailed  study,  in  view  of  the  great  weight  of  ammunition  and 
supplies  that  will  have  to  be  handled. 

The  use  of  li^ht  mortara  for  the  trenches,  introduced  by  Coehoom 
and  revived  with  extemporized  means  at  Port  Arthur,  needs  great 
attention.  It  may  be.  prophesied  that  the  issue  of  important  sieges 
in  the  future,  when  skilfully  conducted  on  both  sides  with  sufficient 
resources,  will  depend  mainly  on  the  energy  of  the  defenders  in 
trench  work,  on  mining  and  countermining  in  connexion  with  the 
trenches,  and  on  the  use  of  light  mortars  made  to  throw  large  charges 
of  high  explosive  for  short  mstances  with  great  accuracy. 

For  a  brief  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  in  1904,  one  of 
the  greatest  sieges  of  history,  both  as  regards  its  epic  interest  and  its 
military  importance,  the  reader  b  referred  to  tne  article  Russo- 
Japanssb  War. 

Definitions. — ^The  following  definitions  may  be  useful,  but  have 
no  place  in  the  evolution  of-  the  attack,  to  which  thb  section  b 
mainly  devoted. 

ImesimaU. — ^This  most  necessary,  almost  indispensable  operation 
of  every  siege  consbts  in  surrounding  the  fortress  about  to  be  be- 
sieged, so  as  to  cut  off  its  communications  with  the  outside  world. 
Preliminary  investment  which  b  carried  out  by  cavalry  and  light 
troops  before  the  arrival  of  the  besieging  force,  consists  in  closing 
the  roads  so  as  to  shut  out  supplies  and  reinforcements.  Close 
ifoestment  should  be  of  such  a  cnaracter  as  to  prevent  any  sort  of 
communication,  even  by  single  messengers  or  spies.  The  term 
"  blockade  "  is  sometimes  loosely  used  instead  of  investment. 

Lines  of  CircumvatUUion  and  Contravallation. — ^These  now  obsolete 
terms  were  in  great  use  until  the  19th  century.  The  circumvall4^ion 
was  a  line  of  parapet  which  the  besieger  made  outside  the  investing 
position  of  his  own  force,  to  protect  it  when  there  was  a  chance  of 
attack  by  a  relieving  army.  The  line  of  contrafMtUation  was  the  line 
of  parapet  and  trench  sometimes  made  by  the  besieger  all  round  the 
town  he  was  attacking,  to  check  the  sorties  of  the  garrison. 

Obserrint  Force. — When  circumstances  make  the  reduction  of  a 
particular  fortress  in  the  theatre  of  operations  unnecessary  a  force 
IS  often  detached  to  "  observe  "  it.  The  duty  of  thb  force  will  be 
to  watch  the  garrison  and  prevent  any  hostile  action  such  as  raids 
on  the  lines  oicommunications. 

Bombardnteni. — ^This  operation,  .common  to  all  ages,  consbts  in  a 
general  (sometimes  an  indiscriminate)  fire  against  either  the  whole 
target  offered  by  the  fortress  or  a  particular  section  of  that  target. 
In  ancient  and  medieval  times  the  effect  of  a  bombardment — whether 
of  ordinary  missiles,  of  incendbry  projectiles,  or  of  poisonous  mattera 
tending  to  breed  pestilence — upon  a  population  closely  crowded 
within  Its  walls  was  very  powerful.  In  tne  present  day  little  military 
importance  b  attached  to  bombardment,  since  under  modem 
conditions  it  cannot  do  much  real  harm. 
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yun.  Pedro  di  Navarro,  a  Spanish  officer,  ia  crediicd  viih  the 
lint  practical  uu  ol  eiplosiwe  mine).  He  employed  them  with 
greai  lucceu  at  the  siege  ol  Naples  in  ijoj;  and  alterwatd*. 
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arrived  by  means  of  treochei  within  a 
inemy's  works  without  having  subdued 
tneif  utc,  ne  may  nna  tnai  the  advance  by  Mpbecooics  loo  slow 
and  loo  dangerous.  Me  can  then  advance  underground  by  means 
of  mine  galleries,  and  by  exploding  large  charges  at  the  heads  of 
these  galleries  can  make  *  seiiei  of  craters.  Tbeie  craters  are 
then  occupied  by  infantry,  and  aK  connected  with  each  other 
and  with  tbe  parallel  in  rear  by  trenches,  thus  forming  a  new 
paraitel.  If  not  interfered  with  by  the  defender!  the  besieger 
can  advance  in  this  way  until  he  reaches  the  counterscarp. 
His  mines  will  now  be  lumed  to  a  new  purpose,  via.  lo  breath  the 
counterscarp  and  afterwards  the  escarp.  This  it  done  by 
placing  Builable  charges  at  intervals  behind  the  scarps  ai  such  a 
height  above  the  foutidalions  that  the  pressure  of  the  eaiib  above 
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offered  to  the  besiegers.     The  object  ol  the  defence, 

e,  is  to  destroy  the  besiegers'  galleries  without  forming 

and  for  this  purpose  they  generally  endeavour  to  get 

the  opportunity  is  allowed  ibem,  10  eiplode  mines  under 
ck  parallels,  in  which  case  there  is  ol  course  no  objcMion 
rbing  the  surface. 


place  charge*  •omewbeCG 


(Lewii.  Tal-bcok  en  Farlificalisx 

The  defence  has  the  advantage,  in  the  case  ol 
being  able  lo  establish  beforehand  a  system  o 
galleries  in  masonry.     Many  systems  bave  been  i 


The  main  galleries  (those  running  out  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  counterscarp  gallery  t  to  three  of  (he  points  a)  fall  gently 
(0  (he  front  to  a  depth  of  30  or  40  It.  below  tbe  surface — ih< 
deeper  tbeyare  the  lets  they  will  suffer  from  the  eneoiy'amiBe). 
Branch  gaUeries  (narked  t  b+i  i)  run  obliquely  upward  fion 
them  to  right  and  10  left,  leading  to  the  mines,  which  are  placed 
— -' —  depths,  according  to  circumstances. 

ved  in  any  system  of  CDiiDter- 
nin  obliquely  forward,  so  as 
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be  such  that  the  enemy  cannot  pass  between 
(hem  unheard.  This  distance  will  vsry  wi(fa  (he  nature  of  tbe 
soil,  but  may  be  (aken  roughly  as  20  yds.  A  convenient  site 
for  main  galleries  is  6  ft.  high  by  3  ft.  wide:  branch  galleiin 
may  be  5  ft.  by  j  f(.  When  the  enemy  it  approaching,  other 
branch  galleries,  called  lufiwn,  will  be  pushed  ou(  from  duIb 
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and  branch  galleries.  The  section  to  fig.  x  of  fig.  7a  shows  openings 
left  for  the  purpose. 

Another  use  of  mines  in  defence  b  in  connexion  with  breaches. 
A  permanent  arrangement  for  this  purpose,  by  General  Dufour, 
is  shown  in  fig.  72.  Yet  another  use,  on  which  much  ingenuity 
was  expended  in  the  x8th  century,  is  to  extemporize  retrench- 
ments. 

The  charges  of  mines  depend  of  course  upon  the  eflfect  which 
b  desired.  When  the  charge  b  strong  enough  to  produce  a 
crater,  the  radius  of  the  circular  opening  on  the  surface 
^1^^  of  the  ground  b  called  the  raJtM  0/ /Ae  cro/cr.  The 
mim§,  Une  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  charge  to-the  nearest 
surface,  which  is  expressed  in  feet,  b  called  the  lim 
of  least  resistance  (L.L.R.).  When  a  mine  produces  a  crater  the 
diameter  of  which  b  equal  to  the  line  of  least  rtsbtance,  it  b 
called  a  one-lined  crater;  when  the  diameter  b  double  the  L.L.R., 
a  two4ined  crater  and  so  on.  Common  mines  are  those  which 
produce  a  two-lined  crater.  Over-charged  mines  produce  craters 
greater  than  two-lined,  and  undercharged  mines  less.  A  camou- 
fiet  does  not  produce  a  crater;  it  b  used  when  the  object  b  to 
destroy  an  enemy's  gallery  without  breaking  the  surface.  Fig. 
73  shows  sections  of  the  different  kinds  of  mines,  with  their 

Action  of  a  Common  Mine 
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FXG.  73.— Mines. 

craters  and  the  effect  they  will  produce  downwards  and  horizon- 
tally in  ordinary  earth. 

Consideration  of  thb  figure  will  show  that  it  b  possible  to  place 
a  long  charge  at  such  a  depth  below  the  surface  that  it  will 
destroy  all  Series  of  the  enemy  within  a  considerable  radius, 
without  much  dbturbing  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Bored  mines,  which  have  been  alluded  to  above,  are  a  com- 
paratively recent  innovation.  When  the  enemy  is  heard  at  work  in 
one  of  his  galleries  and  hb  position  approxtmatcljr  determined  by  the 
aound,  it  b  neoeaaary  to  drive  a  branch  gallery  with  all  speed  in  that 
direction,  and  when  it  has  advanced  as  far  as  appears  necessary,  to 
load,  tamp  and  discharge  a  mine  before  the  enemy  can  fire  his  own 
mine.  Thb  b  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  dangerous  operations 
of-  war,  and  success  will  fall  to  those  who  are  at  the  same  time  most 
akilfal  and  moat  determined.   The  work  can  be  hastened  and  made 


leas  dangerous  as  foOows:  Instead  of  driving  a  branch  nllery,  a 
hole  several  inches  in  dbmeter  is  bored  in  the  required  direction. 
With  suitable  tools  there  is  no  difficulty  in  driving  a  straight  bore 
hole  20  or  30  ft.  long.  A  amall  charge  of  high  exploaivea  b  then 
pushed  up  to  the  end  of  the  borehole  and  fired.  This  forms  a  small 
caroouflet  chamber  bv  compressing  the  earth  around  it.  Into  this 
chamber  the  chaq^e  tor  the  mine  is  passed  up  the  bore-hole.  No 
tamping  of  course  is  required. 

Mine  warfare  b  slow,  dangerous  and  uncertain  in  its  results. 
It  will  certainly  delay  the  besiegers'  advance  very  much  and  may 
do  so  indefinitdy.  One  point  b  dbtinctly  in  favour  of  the  defence, 
namely  that  when  ground  has  been  much  mined  it  becomes 
charged  with  poisonous  gases.  Some  explosives  are  less  noxious 
than  others  in  thb  way,  and  it  will  be  advantageous  for  the  attack, 
but  not  necessarily  for  the  defence,  to  make  use  of  these. 

Calcnlalion  0/  dborfcs.— The  quantity  of  powder  required  for  a 
charge  b  exprened  in  lbs.  in  terms  of  L.L.K.',  and  the  following 
formube  are  used : 

/"L.L.R.  in  feet,  r  •■radius  of  crater  in  feet,  c>" powder  charge  in 
pounds,  f  «a  varbble  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

For  a  common  mine  e  *  — /* 

For  an  overcharged  minec>*X(/^.^(^./^^|a 

For  an  undercharged  mine  c"|^|/— •9(/— r)|'. 

The  values  to  be  given  to  f  are: 

Nature  of  SoiL  Value  of  5. 

Very  light  earth ,       ,   o-8o 

Common  earth  •%.        •.««..    1*00 

Hard  sand 1*35 

Earth  mixed  with  stones.       .  ^       .       .    i  '40 

Clay  mixed  with  loam    , i  -55 

Inferior  brickwork   .      - *    i-66 

Rock  or  good  new  brickwork.       .       ,      *       •       .   2*25 
Very  good  old  brickwork 2*50 

Military  mining  b  carried  on  by  means  of  vertical  shafts  and 
horizontal  or  inclined  galleries.  When  the  soil  b  very  stiff,  very 
little  or  even  no  lining  b  required  for  shafts  and  galleries;  but 
usually  they  have  to  be  lined  either  with  cases  or  frames. 

Cases  make  a  complete  lining  of  2  in.  pbnidng.  Frames  are  used 
at  intervals  of  4  or  5  ft.  to  support  a  partial  lining  of  planks.  Cases 
are  of  course  preferable  in  other  respects;  but  in  oramaiy  soil  they 
take  up  more  timber. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  gallery  in  ordinary  .use  in  the  British 
service,  namely  the  common  gallery  whose  interior  dimensions  with 
cases  are  K  ft.  6  in.  X2  ft.,  and.  the  hronch  gallery  which 
is  4  ft.  X 2  It.  The  shaft  has  about  the  same  dimensions  as 
a  branch  gallery.  Formeriy  it  was  sometimes  necessary 
in  the  systematic  attack  of  a  fortress  to  get  guns  down  into  the  ditch. 
For  this  purpose  a  "  great  jgallery  "  was  used,  6  ft.  6  in.  in  height  and 
6  ft.  8  in.  wide,  internal  dimensions. 

Miners'  Tools.— Thtat  are  few  and  simple.  The  pick  and  shovel 
differ  from  the  ordinar3^  types  in  having  rather  shorter  helves  suiuble 
for  the  confined  space  in  which  they  are  used.   There  is  also  a  push- 

reh,  an  implement  with  a  straight  helve  and  a  pranted  shovel  head 
in.  long  and  3I  in.  wide.  The  miner's  truch,  used  for  drawing  the 
earth  from  the  end  of  the  gallery  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  is  a  small 
wooden  truck  holding  about  2  cub.  ft.  of  earth.  Formerly  the  noise 
of  the  wheels  of  the  truck  passing  over  the  uneven  wooden  floor  of 
the  gallery  was  very  Ibble  to  be  heard  by  the  enemy.  To  obvbte 
thb  they  now  have  leather  tyres  and  should  run  on  battens  nailed 
to  the  noor.  The  miner's  btuket  b  a  small  canvas  bucket  with  a 
couple  of  ropes  attached,  by  which  the  earth  can  be  drawn  up  the 
shaft.  Nowadays,  however,  the  truck  itself  has  chains  attached  to 
it,  by  which  it  is  drawn  up,  with  the  aid  of  a  windbss,  to  the  surface. 
By  this  method  more  earth  can  be  taken  up  in  one  lift,  and  time  and 
labour  are  not  wasted  in  transferring  the  contents  of  the  truck  to  the 
bucket. 

Ventilation  is  an  important  point.  The  breath  of  the  minen  and 
the  burning  of  their  candles  (when  electric  light  is  not  avaUable) 
vitbtes  the  air  in  the  galleries;  so  that  even  in  clean  ground  a 
gaHery  should  not  be  driven  more  than  60  ft.  without  providing 
some  means  of  renewing  the  air.  This  is  usualiv  done  by  forcing 
fresh  air.  by  means  of  a  pump  or  bellows,  through  a  flexible  hose  to 
the  head  of  the  gallery.  Where  mines  have  been  fired  close  bjr, 
there  is  great  danger  from  poisonous  gases  filtering  through  the  soil 
into  the  gallery.  This  difficulty  is  nowadays  met  by  the  use  of 
specbl  apparatus,  such  as  helmets  into  which  fresh  air  is  pumped, 
so  that  the  wearers  need  not  breathe  the  air  of  the  gallery  at  all 
Ventilation  can  also  be  assisted  by  boring  holes  vertically  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Where  a  point  has  been  reached  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  fire  a 
mine,  a  chamber  just  large  enough  to  hokl  the  charge  b  cut  In  tb 
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side  of  the  nHery.  The  object  of  this  is  to  keep  the  chaige  out  of 
the  direct  line  of  the  gallery  and  thus  increase  the'  force  of  the 
explosion.  The  char^  may  be  placed  in  canvas  bags,  barrels  or 
boxes,  precautions  being  taken  against  damp. 

The  operation  of  loading  is  of  the  first  importance,  for  if  the  mine 
u  not  exploded  with  success,  not  only  is  valuable  time  lost,  which 
may  give  the  enemy  his  opportunity,  but  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  untamp  the  mine  in  order  to  renew  the 
fuae;  an  operation  attended  by  considerable  danger. 
The  loading  of  the  mine  should  therefore  be  done  by  the  officer  in 
charge  with  his  own  hands.  He  has  to  work  in  a  very  cramped 
position  and  practically  in  the  dark  (unless  with  electric  light)  as  of 
course  no  naked  lights  can  be  allowed  near  powder.  Everything 
should  therefore  be  prepared  beforehand  to  facilitate  the  loading  oi 
the  mine  and  placing  oi  the  fuze.  At  Chatham  a  looo  lb  mine,  at 
the  end  of  a  gallery  136  ft.  long,  has  been  loaded  in  30  minutes. 
The  powder  was  passed  up  the  i^ltery  by  hand  in  sandbags,  and 
emptied  in^o  a  box  of  the  required  sixe. 

Whatever  method  of  firing  (see  below)  is  emjdoyed,  the  officer 
who  loads  the  mine  must  be  careful  to  see  that  it  is  so  arranged  as  to 
make  firinz  certain,  and  that  the  leads  passing  out  of  the  gallery 
arc  not  liable  to  damage  in  the  process  01  tamping. 

Tamfnn^. — ^This  operation  consists  in  filling  up  the  head  of  the 
gallery  solidly,  for  such  a  distance  that  there  shall  be  no  possibility 
of  the  charge  wasting  its  force  along  the  gallery.  The  distance 
depends  on  the  charge  and  on  the  soudity  m  the  tamping.  For  a 
common  mine  it  should  extend  to  about  )  L.L.R.  from  the  charge, 
when  the  tamping  is  of  earth  in  sandbags;  for  a  3-lined  crater,  to 
about  2  L.L.R.  Tamping  can  be  improved  by  jamming  pieces  of 
timber  across  the  shaft  or  gallery  among  the  otner  filling. 

Firing. — This  may  be  done  electrically,  or  by  means  of  safety  or 
instaMtaneous  fuMe  or  powder  hose. 

Electric  firing  is  the  safest  and  best,  and  allows  of  the  charge  being 
exploded  at  any  ^ven  moment.  For  this  purpose  electric  fuxei  (for 
powder)  or  dectrtc  detonators  (for  guncotton  or  other  high  explosive) 
are  employed.  The  current  that  nres  them  is  passed  through  copper 
wire  leads. 

The  safety  fuze  used  in  the  British  service  bums  at  the  rate  of 
about  3  ft.  a  minute.  Instantaneous  fuse  burAs  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
a  minute.  Both  can  be  fired  under  water.  They  are  often  used  in 
conjunction,  a  considerable  length  of  instantaneous  fuse,  leading 
from  the  charge,  being  connected  to  a  short  IcHgth  of  safety^  fuse. 

Powder  hose,  an  old-time  expedient,  can  be  extemporixcd  by 
making  a  tube  of'Strong  linen,  sav  i  in.  in  diameter,  and  filling  it  with 
powder.    It  bums  at  the  rate  01  10  to  ao  ft.  per  second. 

Expiosiues. — The  old-fashioned  cunpowdcr  of  the  grained  black 
variety  is  still  the  best  for  most  kincs  <m  military  mines.  Pebble  and 
prism  powders  do  not  give  as  good  results,  presumably  because 
their  action  is  so  slow  that  some  of  the  gases  of  explosion  car  escape 
through  the  pores  of  the  earth.  Hi^h  explosives,  with  their  quick 
shattering  and  rending  effect,  arc  little  more  effective  than  eun- 
powder  in  actually  moving  laive.  quantities  of  earth.  Most  of  tncm 
give  off  much  more  poisonous  fumes  than  ^npowder.  Some  recent 
nigh  ex^osives,  however,  have  been  specially  designed  to  be  com- 
paratively innocuous  in  this  respect. 

Some  formulae  have  been  given  above  for  the  calculation 
of  charges.  It  will,  however,  simplify  matters  for  the 
reader  to  fecord  some  acttial  instances  of  charges 
fired  both  in  peace  and  war. 

In  the  matter  of  sctenttfic  experiment  we  find  Vauban  as  usual 
leading  the  way,  and  the  following  results  among  others  were  obtained 
by  him  at  Tournay  in  1686  and  1689:  A  charge  of  162  lb  placed 
13  ft.  below  the  surface  produced  a  crater  of  13  ft.  radius  (a  two-lined 
crater,  or  "  common  mine  ").  Galleries  were  destroyed  at  distances 
equal  to  the  L.L.R.  in  both  horizontal  and  vertical  directions. 
DNouble  the  charge,  (^ced  at  double  the  depth,  i.e*  324  lb  with  an 
L.L.R.  of  27  ft.  made  no  crater,  but  like  the  first  destroyed  galleries 
below  it  and  on  each  side  at  distajices  equal  to  the  L.L.R.  A  charge 
of  3828  lb  with  L.L.R.  oi  37  ft.  made  a  two-lined  crater  and  destroyed 
a  gallery  distant  61  ft.  horizontally. 

.Bernard  Forest  de  Belidor,  a  French  engineer,  made  many  experi- 
ments at  La  F^  about  1732,  and  20  years  later,  as  a  general  officer 
and  inspector  of  miners,  continued  them  on  a  larger  scale.  His 
experiments  were  directed  towards  destroying  an  enemy's  galleries 
at  greater  distances  than  had  hitherto  been  supposed  possible,  by 
means  of  very  large  charges  (in  proportion  to  the  L.L.R.)  which  he 
called  "  globn  of  compcession."  In  one  of  them  a  charge  of  4320  lb 
of  powder  placed  only  15  ft.  9  in.  below  the  surface  damaged  or 
"  compressed  "  a  gallery  disunt  65  ft.  horizonully.  The  radius  of 
the  crater  was  34  It.  8  in. 

At  Frederick  the  Great's  siege  of  Schweidnltz  In  1762  some  very 
Urge  char^  were  exploded.  One  of  them,  of  5400  lb  with  an  L.L.R. 
of  1 6  ft.  A  in.,  made  a  crater  of  42  ft.  3  in.  radius.  Readers  of  Carlvle's 
Frederick  Ike  Great  may  recall  his  description  of  the  contest  oi  the 
rival  engineers  on  this  occasion. 

At  Graudenz  in  1862  (experiments)  a  charge  of  103 1  lb  of  powder 
pbced  10  ft.  deep,  untampcd,  in  a  vertical  shaft,  made  a  crater  of 
IS  ft.  6  in.  radius.    A  charge  of  412  lb  of  guncotton,  calculated  as 


being  equivalent  to  the  above  charge  of  powder  and  PJfoed  under 
the  same  conditions,  made  a  crater  of  14  ft.  radius.  The  absenoe 
of  tamping  in  both  cases  of  course  piaoed  the  gunpowder  at  a  d^ 
advantage. 

Pterhaps  the  most  interesting  mine  ever  fired  was  that  at  the 
siege  of  Petersburg  in  the  American  Gvil  War,  in  tune  1864.  The 
circumstances  were  all  abnormal,  and  the  nntechnicai  ___ 
account  of  it  in  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  CwU  War  (voL  2^ 
iv.)  is  well  worth  penisaL  No  mining  toob  or  materials 
and  no  military  miners  were  available;  and  no  one  had 
any  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  attempt  except  its 
originator, Lieut.-Colonel  Pleasants, a  mining  enpneer  bypfof^ 
his  regiment  which  was  recruited  from  a  mining  population,  and 
General  Bumride  the  corps  commander.  The  opposing  eatrewh- 
ments  were  X30  yds.  apart.  The  mine  gallery  was  starttd  behind  the 
Federal  lines  and  driven  a  distance  01  510  ft.  till  tt  came  under  a 
field  redoubt  in  the  Gmfederate  lines.  There  two  branches  were 
made  right  and  left,  each  about  38  ft.  long,  and  in  them  eigbt  wMWi^ 
aggregating  8000  lb  of  powder  were  piaoed.  The  first  attempt  to 
fine  them  failed,  and  an  officer  and  a  sergeant  volunteered  to  cmcr 
the  gallery  to  seek  the  cause  of  the  failure.  A  defective  ^iGoe  in  two 
lengths  ol  fuze  was  thus  discovered  and  repaired.  At  the  aeooad 
attempt  all  the  mines  were  fired  nmultaneously  with  sooccas,  and 
made  a  gigantic  crater  170  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide  and  jo  ft.  deefk 
The  occupants  of  the  redoubt,  at  least  several  hundred  own  (they 
have  been  stated  at  1000),  were  blown  up  and  mostly  lolled.  The 
assault  which  followed,  however,  failed  oomirfeteiy,  for  want  of 
organization.  The  infantry  was  drawn  up  in  readinesa  to  advance, 
but  no  outlets  had  been  provided  from  the  parallel,  and  this  and  other 
causes  delayed  the  occupation  of  the  crater  and  gave  the  defending 
artillery  a  moment's  respite.  Thus  the  assailants  gained  the  crater 
but  could  not  advance  beyond  it  in  face  of  the  dt^ndera*  Bre,  nor 
could  they  establish  themselves  within  it,  on  its  steep  day  sides, 
for  want  of  entrenching  tools.  A  good  many  troops  were  sent  for- 
wards in  support,  but  being  in  many  cases  <m  infenor  quality,  they 
could  not  be  induced  to  go  forward,  and  huddled  in  disorder  tn  the 
already  overcrowded  crater.  Over  xooo  of  these  were  eaptnrcd 
when  tne  Confederates  retook  the  crater  by  a  counterattack  and  the 
total  loss  of  the  Federals  in  the  attack  was  nearly  4000. 

The  wan  of  the  last  generation  have  done  little  or  nothing 
to  advance  the  science  of  military  mining,  but  a  good  deal  has 
been  done  in  peace  to  improve  the  means.  Electric  tfghting  and 
electric  firing  of  mines  will  be  a  great  help;  modem  drilling 
machines  may  be  used  to  go  through  rock;  ventHatii^  arrange- 
ments are  much  improved;  and  the  use  of  b<Mcd  mines  b  sure 
to  have  great  developments.  The  Russo-Japanese  War  tav^ht 
nothing  new  in  mine-warfare,  or  as  to  the  effects  of  mines,  but 
the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  had  this  moral  among  others;  just  as  in 
future,  in  the  frontal  attack  of  positions,  trench  must  oppose 
trench,  so  in  fortress  warfare  mines  will  be  more  necessary  than 
ever.  It  appears  that  they  will  be  essential  to  destroy  both 
the  ditch-flanking  arrangements  of  forts  and  the  escarp  or  other 
permanent  obstacle  beyond  the  ditch. 

V.    FlEIO    FoXTmCAUON 

Fidd  FortifiaUimu,  now  more  often  spoken  of  as  fidd  defences, 
are  those  which  are  constructed  at  short  notice,  with  the  means 
locally  available,  usually  when  the  enemy  is  near  at  hand. 
Subject  to  the  question  of  time,  a  very  high  degree  of  strei^h 
can  be  given  to  them,  if  the  military  situation  makes  it  worth 
while  to  expend  sufficient  labour.  A  century  or  more  ago, 
the  dividing  line  between  permanent  and  fidd  fortification 
was  very  rigidly  drawn,  since  in  those  days  a  h%b  masonry 
escarp  surmounted  by  a  rampart  was  essential  to  a  permanent 
fortress,  and  these  could  naturally  not  be  extemporised. 
Works  without  masoniy,  in  other  ways  made  as  strong  is 
possible  with  deep  ditches  and  heavy  timbers, — such  as  would 
require  about  six  weeks  for  thdr  construction~-weit  known 
as  semi-permanent,  and  were  used  for  the  ddehoe  of  places 
which  acquired  strategic  importance  in  the  course  ai  a 
war,  but  were  not  immediatdy  threatened.  The  term  JuU 
fortification  was  reserved  for  woiks  constructed  of  U^lcr 
materials,  with  parapets  and  ditches  of  only  moderate  develop- 
ment. Redoubts  of  this  dass  required  a  fortni^t  at  most  for 
their  construction. 

In  modem  fortif.:ation  if  cupolas  and  deep  revetted  ditdies 
were  essential  to  permanent  defences,  the  dividing  line  would 
be  equally  clear.  But  as  has  been  shown,  this  is  not  oniversaDy 
admitted,  and  where  the  resources  exist,  the  use  of  our  present 
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means  of  construction,  such  as  steel  joists,  railway  rails,  rein- 
forced concrete  and  wire,  in  conjunction  with  the  defensive 
power  of  modem  fire-arms,  makes  it  possible  to  extemporize 
in  a  very  short  time  works  having  much  of  the  resisting  power 
of  a  permanent  fortress.  Further,  such  works  can  be  expanded 
from  the  smallest  beginnings;  and,  if  the  site  is  not  too  exposed, 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

Field  fortification  offers,  as  regards  the  actual  constructions, 
a  very  limited  scope  to  the  engineer;  and  a  little  consideration 
will  show  that  its  defensive  possibilities  were  not  greatly  affected 
by  the  change  from  machine-thrown  projectiles  to  those  fired 
by  rude  smooth-bore  guns.  There  is  therefore  nothing  in  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  that  is  worth  tracing,  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  about  the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  One  or 
two  points  may  be  noticed.  The  use  of  obstacles  is  probably 
one  of  the  earliest  measures  of  defence.  Long  before  missile 
weapons  had  acquired  such  an  importance  as  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  seek  shelter  from  them,  it  would  obviously  have  been 
found  desirable  to  have  some  means  of  checking  the  onrush  of 
an  enemy  physically  or  numerically  superior.  Hence  the  use 
by  savage  tribes,  to  this  day,  of  pits,  pointed  stakes  hidden  in 
the  grass,  entanglements  and  similar  obstacles.  In  this  direction 
the  ages  have  made  no  change,  and  the  most  highly  civilized 
nations  still  use  the  same  obstacles  on  occasion. 

Another  use  of  field  defences  common  to  all  ages  is  the  protec- 
tion of  camps  at  night,  where  small  forces  are  operating  against 
an  enemy  more  numerous  but  inferior  in  arms  and  discipline. 
In  daylight  such  an  enemy  is  not  feared,  but  at  night  his  numbers 
might  be  dangerous.  Hence  the  Roman  practice  of  making 
each  foot-soldier  carry  a  couple  of  stakes  for  palisades;  and  the 
simple  defence  of  a  thorn  zariba  used  by  the  British  for  their 
camps  in  the  Sudan. 

Palisades  and  trenches,  abatis  and  sharpened  stakes  have 
always  been  used.  Except  wire,  there  is  practically  no  new 
material.  As  to  methods,  the  laagers  of  the  Boers  are  preceded 
by  the  wagon-forts  of  the  Hussites,  and  those  no  doubt  by 
similar  arrangements  of  British  or  Assyrian  war  chariots;  and 
so  in  almost  every  direction  it  will  be  found  that  the  expedient 
of  to-day  has  had  its  forerunners  in  those  of  the  countless  yester- 
days. The  only  really  marked  change  in  the  arrangements  of 
field  defences  has  been  caused  not  by  gunpowder  but  by  quick- 
firing  rifled  weapons.  For  that  reason  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider  briefly  what  were  the  principles  of  field  fortification  at 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  That  period  has  been  chosen 
because  it  gives  us  the  result  of  a  couple  of  centuries  of  constant 
fighting  between  disciplined  troops  with  fairly  effective  fire- 
arms. The  field  defences  of  the  19th  century  are  transitional  in 
character.  Based  mainly  on  the  old  methods,  they  show  only 
faint  attempts  at  adaptation  to  new  conditions,  and  it  was  not 
till  quite  the  end  of  the  century  that  the  methods  now  accepted 
began  to  take  shape. 

The  essential  elements  of  fieldworks  up  to  the  tuae  of  the 
Peninsular  War  were  command  and  obstacle;  now  they  are 
froteclicn  and  concealment. 

The  command  and  obstacle  were  as  necessary  in  the  days  of 
smooth-bore  muskets  and  guns  as  in  those  of  javelins  and 
arrows.  When  the  enemy  could  get  close  up  to  a 
work  without  serious  loss,  and  attack  in  close  order, 
the  defenders  needed  a  really  good  obstacle  in  front 
of  them.  Moreover,  since  they  could  not  rely  on  their 
fire  alone  to  repulse  the  attack,  they  needed  a  two-deep  line,  with 
reserves  close  at  hand,  to  meet  it  with  the  "  arme  blanche." 
For  this  purpose  a  parapet  7  or  8  ft.  high,  with  a  steep  slope, 
perhaps  palisaded,  up  which  the  attackers  must  climb  after 
passing  the  obstacle,  was  excellent.  The  defenders  after  firing 
their  last  voUey  could  use  their  bayonets  from  the  top  of  the 
parapet  with  the  advantage  of  position.  The  high  parapet  had 
also  the  advantage  that  the  attackers  could  not  tell  what  was 
going  on  inside  the  redoubt,  and  the  defenders  were  sheltered 
from  their  fire  as  well  from  view  until  the  last  moment. 

The  strength  of  a  fortified  line  in  the  i8th  century  depended 
principally  on  its  redoubts.    Lines  of  shelter  trenches  had  little 
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power  of  defence  at  the  time,  unless  they  held  practically  as 
many  men  as  would  have  sufficed  to  fight  in  the  open.  Obstacles 
on  the  other  hand  had  a  greater  value,  against  the  inelastic 
tactics  of  the  time,  than  they  have  now.  A  good  position  there- 
fore was  one  which  offered  good  fire-positions  for  redoubts  and 
plenty  of  facilities  for  creating  obstacles.  Strong  redoubts 
which  could  resist  determined  assaults;  good  obstacles  in  the 
intervab,  guns  in  the  redoubts  to  sweep  the  intervals,  and  troops 
in  formed  bodies  kept  in  reserve  for  counter-strokes — these 
were  the  essentials  in  the  days  of  the  smooth-bore. 

The  redoubts  were  liable  to  a  heavy  cannonade  by  field-guns 
before  the  attack.  To  withstand  this,  the  parapets  had  to  be 
made  of  a  suitable  thickness — from  4  or  5  ft.  upwards — according 
to  the  time  available,  the  resisting  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
severity  of  the  bombsjdment  expected. 

The  whole  of  the  earth  for  the  parapet  was  as  a  rule  obtained 
from  the  ditch,  in  order  to  make  as  much  as  possible  of  this 
obstacle.  The  garrison  in  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  redoubt 
were  to  be  sheltered,  if  possible,  from  the  enemy's  fire,  and  with 
this  object  great  i;>ains  were  bestowed  on  the  principle  of  "  de- 
filade." The  object  of  defilade,  which  was  a  great  fetish  in 
theoretical  works,  was  so  to  arrange  the  height  of  the  parapet 
with  reference  to  the  terreplein  of  a  work  that  a  straight  line 
(not,  be  it  observed,  the  trajectory  of  the  projectiles)  passing 
from  the  muzzle  of  a  musket  or  gun  on  the  most  commanding 
point  of  the  enemy's  position,  over  the  crest  of  the  parapet, 
should  just  dear  the  head  of  a  defender  standing  in  any  part  of 
the  work.  This  problem  of  defilade  became  quite  out  of  date 
after  the  development  of  time  shrapnel,  but  was  nevertheless 
taught  with  great  rigour  till  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  sectional  area  of  the  ditch  was  calculated  so  that  with 
an  addition  of  about  10%  for  expansion  it  would  equal  that  of 
the  parapet.  If  a  wider  and  deeper  ditch  was  considered  neces- 
sary, the  surplus  earth  could  be  used  to  form  a  glacis. 

The  interior  of  the  redoubt  had  to  afford  sufficient  ^>ace  to 
allow  the  garrison  to  sleep  in  it,  which  was  sometimes  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty  if  a  small  irregularly  shaped  work  had  to 
contain  a  strong  garrison.  Consideration  of  the  plan  and  sections 
of  these  works  will  show  that  the  banquette  for  infantry  with 
its  slopes,  and  the  gun  platforms,  took  off  a  good  deal  from  the 
interior  space  within  the  crest -line.  Guns  were  usually  placed 
at  the  salients,  where  they  could  get  the  widest  field  of  fixe. 
They  were  sometimes  placed  on  the  ground  level,  firing  through 
embrasures  in  the  parapet,  and  sometimes  on  platforms  so  as  to 
fire  over  the  parapet  {en  barbctu). 

As  in  permanent  fortification,  immense  pains  were  taken  to 
elaborate  theoretically  the  traces  of  works.  A  distinction  was 
made  between  forts  and  redoubts,  the  former  being  those  which 
were  arranged  to  flank  their  own  ditches,  while  the  redoubts  did 
not.  Redoubts  again  were  classed  as  "  closed,"  those  which  had 
an  equally  strong  defence  all  round;  and  "  half-closed,"  those 
which  had  only  a  slight  parapet  or  timber  stockade  for  the  gorge 
or  rear  faces.  Open  works  (those  which  had  no  gorge  defence) 
were  named  according  to  their  trace,  as  redans  and  lunettes.  A 
redan  is  a  work  with  two  faces  making  a  salient  an£^e.  It  was 
frequently  used  in  connexion  with  straight  lines  of  trench  or 
breastwork  A  lunette  is  a  work  with  two  faces,  usually  forming 
an  obtuse  angle,  and  two  flanks. 

The  forts  described  in  the  text-books,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  designed  with  great  ingenuity,  with  bastioned  or  demi- 
bastioned  fronts,  star  traces,  and  so  forth,  and  in  the  same  books 
intricate  calculations  were  entered  into  to  balance  the  remblai 
and  d^aif  that  is,  the  amount  of  earth  in  the  parapets  with  that 
excavated  from  the  ditches.  In  practice  such  niceties  of  course 
disappeared,  though  occasionally  when  the  groimd  allowed  of  it 
star  forts  and  bastioned  fronts  were  employed. 

On  irregular  ground  the  first  necessity  was  to  fit  the  redoubt 
to  the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  so  as  to  sweep  the  whole  of  the 
foreground,  and  this  was  generally  a  sufficiently  difficult  matter 
without  adding  the  complications  of  flanking  defences.  Sir 
John  Jones,  speaking  of  the  traces  of  the  several  works  in  the 
Torres  Vedras  lines,  says:-^ 
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"  Th*  nddobti  iKfc  lude  of  cnfy  apuiy.  fRn  thit  el  Sg 
miud  by  want  of  ipKc  on  tbe  (rguod  ii  onupicd  u  jo  nc 
.  Im  pFcn  of  anilleiy,  lo  (tut  nt  Sg.  74  Mor  joa  hh 


l«i(Ih  oE  th 


Fic.  74.— Tona  Vtdru  Work*, 
ropect  10  flanli  defence,  the  bn 

demiinded  toon  coolneu  in  the  dFTcndrn  than  ouiht  reaionably 
to  be  opccted  to  itm  along  the  ditch  of  the  Dpp»ie  face:  and 
fuither,  tnia  conttructioa  ptevented  the  fire  of  the  work  beipg  iDore 
powerful  in  front  than  in  rear. 

In  order  to  decide  on  the  proper  trace  of  a  work,  it  ii  ncceesarv  to 
consider  whether  [ta  abject  be  (o  prevent  an  enemy  eitahliihinf 
hiinielf  on  the  ground  on  which  it  ii  id  be  placed,  or  whether  it  be  To 


In  the  aeeondp  iti  powen  of  rraialanre  i 
lishment  of  a  poiivrful  oflcniive  Gre  ai 
ainple.  Laiierly, theihapeof thcrcdoul 
fitted  to  the  grmind,  or  guch  a)  b»t  pi 
muiketry  plunge  of  neighbouring  height), 

Thi<  recommendation,  however,  ij  l.~.  „  *-rr-,   ~ 

iaoUted  worki  of  bne  dtmcniiDnm.  and  more  particvlarly  to  those 

■pared  to  remler  luch  vorlocapablc  of  reuiting  the  tnoit  furious 

fbows  tJut  an  unfUnked  work  Ol  even  more  than  an  i^inary  field 
profile,  if  skilfully  and  delerminRlly  assaulted,  will  generally  be 
carried.... Nor  Joes  the  Rrious  evil  ol  curtailing  the  interior 
■DOCC.  which  nnderi  braka  in  the  outline  sa  ohiectionable  in  hiuII 


rrled  the  cnhladc  lire  or 


o  apply  1 


of  parapet,  steeply 


Fio.  77- 
Thc  works  at  Torra  Vedrai  have  h 
because  they  offer  very  good  histo 
se  ol  tlie  value  af  the  critical  rei 
1  a  rapf^in  WBi  the  engineer  in  d 
e  lame  time  it  must  be  rencmbcred  tb 
ordinary  Geld-wotki  in  having  ai 


.     Id  this  . 


ID  lab 


t  Ihey  differ  fion 
«ree  of  slrenfrth, 
c  for  their 


Ihey  approiiiDate  man 
iison  why  they  did  not  receiit 
under  the  drcuraitanca  a  greater  devdopmeni  of  diich  and 
aitpct  belDg  that  in  additioD  to  the  latge  numbei  of  w«ks 
tquiied,  much  Uboui  was  eipeoded  in  abalii,  inundations, 
•carping  hill-sides  and  consliu cling  toads. 

Some  further  reraaiki  of  Sit  John  on  the  lilmaHmi  ^  lii 
■orii  are  very  instructive:— 
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ap^rance;  but  it  was  in  reality  a  defect  ...  for  the  fire  of  their 
artillery  on  the  object  to  be  guarded  became  ao  plunging  as  to  lo^e 
half  its  powers:  the  musketrv  could  not  be  made  to  scour  the  face 
of  the  hill  sufhciently;  and  during  the  night  both  arms  .became  of 
most  uncertain  effect. 

"  The  domineering  Mtuation  of  the  redoubts,  however,  gave  con- 
fidence to  the  young  troops  which  composed  their  garrisons,  pro- 
tected them  from  a  cannonade,  and  screened  their  interior  from 
musketry,  unless  fired  at  a  high  angle,  and  consequently  at  random. 
Thfiae  considerations  perhaps  justify  the  unusually  devatcd  sites 
selected  for  most  of  the  redoubts  on  the  lines,  though  they  cannot 
induce  an  approval  of  them  as  a  general  measure." 

The  chief  principle  of  the  period  was  thus  that  the  redoubts 
were  the  most  important  features  of  lines  of  defence,  and  that 
they  combined  physical  obstacle  and  protection  with  good 
musketry  and  artillery  positions.  The  value  of  concealment 
was  not  ignored,  but  it  was  as  a  rule  subordinated  to  other 
considerations. 

The  principles  of  this  time  remained  unaltered  until  after  the 
Crimean  War.  In  the  American  Civil  War  the  power  of  the  rifle 
began  to  assert  itself,  and  it  was  found  that  a  simple 
breastwork  defended  by  a  double  rank  of  men  could 
protect  itself  by  its  fire  against  an  ordinary  assault. 
This  power  of  the  rifle  gave  greatly  enhanced  importance  to 
any  defences  that  could  be  hastily  extemporixed  behind  walls, 
hedges  or  any  nattiral  cover.  About  the  period  of  the  Franco- 
German  War  other  considerations  came  in.  The  increased 
velocity  of  artillery  projectiles  reduced  in  some  ways  their 
destructive  effects  against  earth  parapets,  because  the  shell  had 
an  increasing  tendency  to  deflect  upwards  on  striking  a  bank 
of  loose  earth.  Also  the  use  of  shrapnel  made  it  impossible  for 
troops  to  find  cover  on  the  terreplein  of  a  work  some  distance 
behind  the  pan^t. 

These  considerations,  however,  were  not  fully  realized  at  that 
time.  The  reason  was  partly  a  want  of  touch  between  the 
engineers  and  the  non-technical  branches  of  most  armies,  and 
partly  that  original  writers  from  the  Napoleonic  wars  to  the 
present  day  have  been  more  occupied  with  the  primary  question 
of  the  value  of  field  defences  as  a  matter  of  tactics  than  with 
their  details  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  fortification. 
There  was  always  an  influential  school  of  writers  who  declaimed 
against  all  defences,  as  being  injurious  to  the  offensive  spirit  so 
euential  to  success.  Those  writers  who  treated  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  defences  devoted  themselves  to  theoretical  details  of 
trace  quite  after  the  old  style;  discussing  the  size  and  ^ape  of 
typical  redoubts,  their  distance  apart  and  relation  to  lines  of 
trenches,  &c.  The  profiles — the  thick  parapet  with  command 
of  7  ft.  or  more,  the  deep  ditch,  and  the  inadequate  cover  behind 
the  parapet — remained  as  they  had  been  for  a  century. 

The  American  Civil  War  showed  the  power  of  rifles  behind 
slight  defences.  Plevna  in  1877  taught  a  further  Ic&son.  It 
proved  the  great  resisting  power  of  extemporized  lines;  but 
moretlian  that,  we  begin  to  find  new  arrangements  for  protection 
against  shell  fire  (see  plans  and  sections  in  Greene's  The  Russian 
Army  and  Us  Campaign  in  Turkey).  The  trace  of  the  works  and 
the  sections  of  parapet  and  ditch  suggest  Torres  Vedras;  but 
a  multiplication  of  interior  traverses  and  splinter-proof  shelters 
show  the  necessity  for  a  different  class  of  protection.  The 
parapet  was  designed  according  to  the  old  type,  for  want  of  a 
better;  the  traverses  and  shelters  were  added  later,  to  meet  the 
necesuties  of  the  case.  The  Turks  also  used  two  or  three  tiers 
of  musketry  fire,  as  for  instance  one  from  the  crest  of  the  glads, 
one  from  the  parapet,  and  one  from  a  traverse  in  rear  of  it. 
This,  however,  is  a  development  which  will  not  be  necessary  in 
future,  thanks  to  magazine  rifles. 

From  1877  to  1899  the  efiiciency  of  rifles  and  guns  rapidly 
increased,  and  certain  new  principles,  causing  the  field  defences 
Priacip»n  of  the  present  day  to  differ  radically  from  those  of 
otmodtrm  the  x8th  century,  remained  to  be  developed.  These 
fl^*'  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads:  the 

4»t»a€M.     nature  of  protection  required,  the  diminish^  need 
of  obstacle,  and  the  adaptation  of  works  to  ground. 

The  principle  that  thickness  of  parapet  is  no  longer  required, 
to  resist  artillery  fire,  was  first  laid  down  at  Chatham  in  1896. 


The  distance  at  which  guns  now  engage  makes  direct  hits  on 
parapets  comparatively  rare.  Further,  a  shell  striking  near  the 
crest  of  a  parapet  may  perhaps  kill  one  man  if  he  is  in  the  way, 
and  displace  a  bushd  of  earth.  That  is  nothing.  It  is  the 
contents -of  the  shell,  whether  shrapnel  or  explosive,  that  is 
the  source  of  danger  and  not  the  shell  itself.  Thus  the  enemy's 
object  is  to  burst  his  common  shell  immediately  behind  the 
parapet,  or  his  shrapnel  a  short  distance  in  front  of  it,  in  order 
to  get  searching  effect.  It  follows  that  a  parapet  is  thick  enough 
if  it  suffices  to  stop  rifle  bullets,  since  the  same  thickness  will 
a  Joriutri  keep  out  shrapnd  bullets  or  q>linters  of  shell.  For  this 
purpose  3  ft.  is  enough. 

Real  protection  is  gained  by  a  trench  dose  in  rear  of  the 
parapet,  deep  enough  to  give  shelter  from  high  angle  shrapnel, 
and  narrow  enough  to  minimize  the  chance  of  a  common  shell 
dropping  into  it  This  protection  is  increased  by  frequent 
traverses  across  the  trench. 

The  most  essential  point  of  all  is  concealment.  In  gaining  this 
we  say  good-bye  finally  to  the  old  type  of  worL  Protection 
is  now  given  by  the  trench  rather  than  the  parapet;  command 
and  the  ditch-obstacle  (which  furnished  the  earth  for  the  high 
parapet)  are  alike  unnecessary.  Concealment  can  therefore  be 
studied  by  keeping  the  parapet  down  to  the  lowest  level  above 
the  surface  from  which  the  foreground  can  be  seen.  This  may  hf 
18  in.  or  less. 

The  need  of  obstacle,  in  daylight  and  when  the  defenders 
are  not  abnormally  few,  has  practically  disappeared.  For  night 
work,  or  when  the  assailant  is  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  force 
home  hh  attack  in  face  of  protected  rifle  fire,  what  is  needed  is  not 
a  deq>  ditch  immediately  in  front  of  the  parapet,  difficult  to 
climb,  but  also  difficult  to  flank,  but  an  obstacle  that  will 
detain  him  under  fire  at  ^ort  range.  It  may  be  an  enungle- 
ment,  an  abatis,  an  inundation:  anything  that  will  check  the 
rush  and  make  him  move  slowly. 

In  the  adaptation  of  works  to  ground,  the  governing  factor  is 
;the  power  of  the  rifle  in  frontal  defence.  We  have  seen  that  in 
Peninsular  times  great  reliance  was  placed  on  the  flanking  defence 
of  lines  by  guns  in  redoubts.  Infant  ry  extended  behind  a  simple 
line  of  trench  could  not  resist  a  strong  attack  without  such 
support.  Now,  however,  infantry  behind  a  slight  trench,  with 
a  good  field  of  fire  should  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
any  infantry  attack. 

This  being  so,  the  enemy's  artillery  seeks  to  locate  the  trenches 
and  to  cover  them  with  a  steady  hail  of  shells,  so  as  to  force  the 
defenders  to  keep  down  under  cover.  If  they  can  succeed  in 
doing  this,  it  is  possible  for  the  attacking  infantry  to  advance, 
and  the  artillery  fire  is  kept  up  until  the  last  moment,  so  that  the 
attack  may  have  the  narrowest  possible  space  to  cover  after  the 
defenders  have  manned  their  parapets  and  opened  fire  Fig.  78 
shows  the  action  of  various  natures  of  projectiles. 


From  Ml/.  Bmtimttrntt,  by  pcrmiwioB  of  the  Coatrollcr  of  H  Jl.  Sialioaery  OAct. 
Fio.  78.~Effect  of  Projectiles. 

We  need  not  here  discuss  the  rOle  of  the  defenders'  artillery  in 
replying  to  that  of  the  enemy  and  playing  on  the  attack;  nor 
for  the  moment  consider  how  far  the  defence  of  the  trenches 
while  under  artillery  fire  can  be  made  easier  by  overhead  cover. 
The  main  question  is — ^what  is,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  attack. 
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the  best  disposition  of  lines  of  trench;  and  do  they  require  the 
addition  of  redoubts? 

The  most  important  point,  with  the  object  of  protection,  is 
that  the  trenches  must  not  be  conspicuous;  this  is  the  best 
defence  against  artillery.  With  the  object  of  resistance  by  their 
own  fire  they  must  have  a  good  view,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
described,  no  d^id  ground  in  front  of  them.  For  this  purpose 
300  or  400  yds.  may  be  enough  if  the  ground  is  even  and  affords 
no  cover. 

This  necessity  for  invisibility,  together  with  the  shallowness 
of  the  zone  that  suffices  for  producing  a  decisive  fire  effect,  has 
of  late  years  very  much  affected  the  choice  of  ground  for  a  Une 
of  trenches. 

For  a  defensive  position  on  high  eround,  it  was  usually  laid  down 
until  the  South  African  War  that  a  line  of  trenches  should  be  on  the 
_^^,       .     "  military  crest  "  (Fr.  crile  militaire),  ix.  the  highest 

t"32«.  P°'"'  **"  '***  ^'*'  '"*"*  which  the  whole  of  the  slopes  in 
■rvacMs.    fp^^j  ^j,  Ijp  g^„     T\i\x%  in  the  three  sections  of  ground 

shown  in  fig.  79  it  would  be  at  a,  6  and  c  respectively.   The  simplicity 


Fig.  79. 

of  this  prescription  made  it  attractive  and  it  came  to  be  rather 
abused  in  the  text-books.  There  were,  even  before  the  improvements 
in  artillery,  objections  to  it,  because  on  most  slopes  the  military 
crest  would  be  found  at  very  different  elevations  on  different  parts 
of  the  Une,  so  that  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  some  of  the 
trenches  would  be  paced  near  the  top  <^  the  hill,  and  some  in 
dangerous  isolation  near  the  bottom.  Moreover  a  rounded  hill  has 
no  military  crest. 

Further,  we  have  to  consider  nowadays  not  only  the  position  of 
the  fire-trenches,  but  those  of  supports,  reserves  and  artillery,  and 
the  whole  question  is  extremely  dimcult. 

For  instance,  considering  tne  sections  alone,  as  if  they  did  not 
vary  along  the  line,  the  positions  at  a  and  b,  fig.  79,  are  bad  t>ecause 
they  arc  on  the  sky-line  and  therefore  a  good  mark  for  artillery. 
That  at  b  is  especially  bad  because  the  slope  in  front  is  so  steep  that 
the  defenders  would  have  to  exfXMe  themselves  very  much  to  fire 
down  it,  and  the  artillery  fire  against  them  can  be  kept  up  until  the 
very  last  moment.  The  position  c  has  the  advantage  of  not  being 
on  the  sky-line,  but  the  position  of  the  supports  in  rear  is  exposed. 

Such  a  position  as  that  at 
d,  fig.  80,  is  good,  but  pro- 
tected or  concealed  com- 
munications must  be  made 
for   the   supports  coming 

17,^  a^  from  e  over  tne  brow  of  the 

no.  80.  ^j„ 

Another  possible  position  for  the  infantry  line  is  at  /,  fig.  81,  with 
the  guns  on  the  high  ground  behind.  They  might  easily  be  quite 
concealed  from  the  enemy's  artillery.    The  drawback  is  that  no 

retirement  up  the 

exposed    slope 

f  ^jjfTfejS"  '^>"    would  be  possible 

.  _-f  jj^jp  for    them,    except 

W^m&m^  ft  night.    The  fire 

from    /   will      be 
Fic.  81.  gratinz,  which  will 

be  a  great  advantage  as  compared  with  the  plungini  fire  that  would 
be  obtained  from  a  position  up  the  hill. 

It  is  idle,  however,  to  give  more  than  the  most  cursory  consideration ' 
to  sections  of  im^inary  positions.  It  is  only  by  actual  practice  on 
the  ground  that  skill  can  be  attained  in  laying  out  positions,  and 
only  a  trained  soldier  with  a  good  eye  can  succeed  in  it.  Briefly,  the 
advantages  of  view  and  position  given  by  high  ground  must  be  paid 
(or  in  some  degree  by  exposure  to  the  enemy's  artillery;  and  at 
least  as  much  consideration — potsibly  as  much  labour— must  be 
given  to  communications  with  the  fire>trenches  as  to  the  trenches 
themselves.  Irregular  ground  simplifies  the  question  of  concealment 
but  also  gives  cover  to  the  enemy's  approach.  The  lie  of  the  ground 
will  itself  dicute  the  position  of  the  trenches,  subject  to  the  pre- 
dispositions of  the  responsible  officer..  On  flat  featureless  ground  the 
general  trace  of  the  trenches  should  be  irregular.  This  makes  a 
more  difficult  target  for  artillery,  and  affords  a  certain  amount  of 
cross  and  flanking  fire,  which  b  a  very  great  advantage.  Great  care 
should,  however,  be  taken  not  to  expose  the  trenches  to  oblique 
or  enfilade  fire;  or  at  least  to  protect  them,  if  so  exposed,  by 
traversing. 


Fic.  8a. 


Concealment  of  trenches  is  generally  attempted  by  covering  the 
freshly  turned  earth  of  the  small  parapet  with  sods,  leafy  branches 

or  grass.     In  this  connexion  it  should  be  remembered    ^^ .. . , 

that  after  a  day  or  two  cut  leaves  and  grass  wither  and  *' 

nuy  become  conspicuous  against  a  green  surface.   Where  the  ground 

is  so  even  that  a  good  view  of  the  foreground  is  possible  from  the 

surface  level,  the  trench  may  be  made 

without  a  parapet;  but  this  enuils 

great  labour  in  removing  and  dispoung 

of  the  excavated  earth.    A  common 

device  b  to  conceal  the  parapet  as  well 

as  possible  and  to  make  a  dummy 

trench  some  distance  away  to  draw 

fire. 

Besides  the  direct  concealment  of 
trenches,  care  must  be  uken  that  the  site  b  not  conspicuous.  Thus 
a  trench  should  not  be  placed  along  the  meeting  line  of  two  different 
kinds  of  cultivation,  or  along  the  rage  of  a  belt  of  heather  on  a  hill- 
side, or  where  a  difference  m  gradient  u  sharply  defined;  or  where 
any  conspicuous 
landmark  would 
help  the  enemy's 
artillery  to  get  the  < 
raiM;e. 

Trenches  are 
broadly  distin- 
guished as  "fire 
trenches'  and 
"  cover  trenches," 
according  as  they 
are  for  the  firing 
line  or  supporting  troops.  The  fdlowin^  simple  types  are  taken 
from  the  1908  edition  of  Military  EHumeertHg  (part  1):  "  FicU 
Defences." 

Fig.  82  is  the  most  common  form  of  fire  trench,  in  which  labour 
is  saved  by  eoualizing  trench  and  parapet.  This  would  take  1  i  to 
2  hours  in  ordinary  soil.  Fig.  8^  snows  the  same  trench  tmpro\'cd 
by  a  or  3  hours'  more  work.  rig.  84  shows  a  fire  trench  without 
parapet,  with  cover  trench  and  communication. 

The  addition  of  a  loophole  of  sand-bags,  sodded  on  the  top  for 

Cw r  trfmek 


Fic.  83. 
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Fig.  84. 

concealment  (called  luad-<«ver),  gives  increased  protection,  but  at 
the  cost  of  greater  prominence  for  the  parapet  (fig.  85).  Overhead 
cover  can  only  be  provided  in  fire  trenches  by  giving  the  parapet  still 
greater  height  and  it  b  not  usually  done.  Portions  of  the  trench 
not  used  for  firing  can.  however,  be  given  splinter-proof  protection 
by  putting  over  them  branches  or  bundles,  covered  with  a  lew  inches 
of  earth :  or  by  boards,  or  sheets  of  corrugated  iron  if  they  can  be 
had.  A  better  plan  when  time  permits  b  to  (MX>vide  cover  trenches 
immediately  behind  and  communKating  with  the  fire  trench. 

The  question  of  redoubts  has  been  a  vexed  one  for  >«ars:  partly 
they  were  thought  to  be  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  resisting  power 
of  a  line  of  trenches,  but  chiefly  because  the  redoubt  was  ..  . 
always  imagined  as  one  of  the  older  type,  with  a  high 
conspicuous  parapet.  Of  course  a  redoubt  of  such  a  nature  would 
be  readily  identified  and  made  untenable  But  the  idea  of  a  redoubt 
does  not  neces- 

s a r i  I  y    (imply  ■  i»*sft'a< 

command.  Its 
object  is  that  it 
shall  be  capable 
of  all-rouna  de> 
fence.  There 
can  be  no  doubt 
that  as  there 
is  always  a  pos- 
sibility of  lines 
being  pierced 
somewhere,  it  b 
desirable,  unless 
the  whole  line  b 

to   be    thrown      TtQmMa.EfittmMr^iirFtMIkftmgnM 

into     confusion  CcM»olkr  U.  M.  Stetiaasy  Ofior. 

and        forced  Fig.  85. 

back,    to    have 

some  point  at  which  the  defenders    can  maintain  themselves. 

This  is  not  possible  unless   at  such  points  there  b  provision  for 

defence  towards  both  flanks  and  rear,  that  b  to  say,  when  there  are 

redoubts,  which  can  hdd  on  after  certain  portiims  of  the  Une  have 

been  lost  and  thereby  can  localise  the  enemy's  success  and  simplify 


Ike 
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!■  tbcrcfov,  ofrd  b( 


tinnny'i  Bnillcry.  Whitcver  thoiria  miy  bive  beu  out  lomnl 
on  the  subiKt  in  practin  llicy  in  coiuually  uwd.  and  in  the  Ruho- 
J?panbe  war,  when  the  experience  at  South  Africa  waa  already 
available  we  finil  ibcm  la  the  fightiai  lino  on  both  lide* 


The  modem  type  of  field  redoubt  la  a  fire  erencb  no  mart  tna- 
spicuous  Than  Ihe  oihtn.  in  any  limple  form  adapted  lo  (he  Kround 
thai  Kill  ^ve  effective  all-mund  ^  luch  ai  a  tqiiare  wilb  Illumed 


Tnnb  may  be  (ivvn  by  deAeninj  the  trenchei 
and  improviiu  the  ovcrKad  cover;'  and  tpedal  uae  i&ay  here  be 
made  of  obnoclea^ 

Within  the  redoubt  cover  may  be  provided  for  men  in  exc™  of 
thoae  icquiTEd  10  man  the  parapet,  by  meau  of  cover  tnncho  and 


■  <.9°i),temlr 

trquirc  a  concealed  poeitjoi].  which  can  often  be  found  a  little  In 

In  the  Soulh 'African  War  a  gpod  deal  of  intcmt  warn  eacited  by 
a  tiqie  of  trench  ui«d  by  Ihe  Boera.  It  wot  very  narrow  al  the 
■uriace,  pving  only  juil  room  for  a  nun  to  jtand;    but  undercut 


■bould  have  room  for  of 
vilhinic  TbeBocnab.    . 
EiTDch^    One  good  point 


t  Ibere  waa  BeDeraU' 
medialety  behind  th 
'  nt  in  relic 

!  Ruaaian  trcncbea  at  the  oti 


lypea  were  evolved.    Fin.  90  and  91  arr  a  couple  of  lectiani  from 
fan  Aithuii   the  fiiai  borrowed  from  the  Boen  but  wider  at  the 


top.    The  fapaoeie  appear  to  havr  taken  their  type  mainly  fraiB 
the  lateit  Bniiih  offidal  booki,  but  applicdJbem  with  gnat  akiU 
to  the  ground  aludyinf  etpecially  inviaibility.     In  their  prepared 
p»iliona  Ibey  uied  larie  redoubt!  manned  by  aeverat  companica. 
Cover  Jor  Gum. — Spmedqree  of  cover  for  pina,  in  addition  to  the 
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-Blodduun  ire  fAmillu'  te  Iht  public  Froca  ihc  pur  di^  clMTvd 
In  Ihe  Soulh  African  Wu  of  |J99-I9(B.  Is  ibc  cM-lut^Md 
perfuanent  foniScKIioii  tbry  wm  uacd  u  kenia  in  mdi       ^^^ 

nuBonry-    Stone  bkicknoufu  have  '        '  .  ■      . 


Flo.  93- 
Wn  may  be  uad  u  •  tift  «  (w  cnloatlnuiit  or  *a  *  lea 

•»nt  mndta  c4  Hvcnl  ran  o(  alout  icaks  <|  «  J  f (.  lonj ,  d 
l]f_  Into  tin  fipqiid  about  6  It  apan,  and  coniicctsi  honioi 


c  palinto  pi 


aearp,  or  liopiar  itjnruA  in  the  bottom 
ef  the  ditch.  UaiUry  pit  botb  itepioi 
HaOew  (ibe  latter,  ihown  in  %.  4$.  called 
trm  it  hup)  IK  not  n  much  uied  >a 
fonnetly,  becauK  the  obatade  ■•  hardly 
vorth  the  labour  supcnded  on  it.    Baih. 


tW'r^/' 


Flo.  H.—Crom' Feet. 


FlO.  U. — Plan  Bad  ae 


0fTrou»ii< 

hartYer,  wen  onptoyed  In  the  RiiK>.Japaae«  V-u  Crna  /i 
londoly  Bmch  nltd  aa  a  dtftoce  ajaliHI  cavaliy.  an  pnciica 
obaoltta.  They  tnaahtrd  tt  laur  imn  iplfca  joinBd  together  ai  ih 

1 i_  _rf.  i  _...^  .!_.  1 tr  they  wrrc  tliSwn  dnwn  0 

*nb  (fig.  94).    Cittam-it-fr 

nolobiuHe.     ' 

I  be  made  id  fulfil  a  nven  obji 


Slat  ipoiild  alwayi'be 
O  vere  f  ormeny  a  a 

Tht  beat  otaade  li  thai ' 


view  baibtd  *ir*  B  br  the 
that  It  ^VH  no  GOnr  whale 
Ftuffuta  haw  alwayi  fa 
A  faunae  la  a  char^ofpo _, ,_, 

piL  OvCT  the  powder  b  ■  voodtn  ihicld, )  or  4  in.  chicle  and  ov 
the  ahidd  a  quantity  of  niHia  are  piled.  The  illuBiaiion.  £i.  g 
(ivta  a  cJear  idv  of  the  amnseinent.  A  fougaiae  of  Ihia  lorr 
charged  with  So  lb  of  powder.  wiU  thnrw  5  lom  of  atoas  en — 
auiuce  160  yda.  long  l^  IJ '■■''    *" —  _.---- 


idtJT^Bay^ 


re  moal  tfiMtlve  obttadei,  when  drcumitaacei  alloi 

their  me.  They  arc  coannicted  by  militacy  engineer!  at  u 
ternpoiary  dania  would  be  in  dvii  woHcl 

A  moat  impoctnnt  queation,  opedally  in  ooanEdcm  with  obmtafi 
la  that  cl  tiihtin^  up  the  (oregrDund  at  night-  Portable  eler 
[^^11,^,      aearehhghtt  are  mon  valuable,  Bpedally  fc-  ■■ 

Hiadiuielightil 

lortBToaad,  and  I .„, ^ , , , 

ot  lot  id  aiega  worlo,  to  tight  up  aa  enemy**  vorkina  partial 
Csmany  haa  introduced  lighibalb  find  Eram  piMob,  which  will 
probably  have  a  condderable  futun. 
'  Variout  dfjUaa  (arm>  of  fian^i^  would  be  veiy  uieful  to 

ate  very  ueful  when  material  b  available.  They  require  careful 
treatment,  (,f.  they  tnuat  be  as  amnged  that  they  <an  be  lighted 
Imuntueoudy  (they  may  be  lighted  autonmicatlyi  by  rneani  of  > 
trip  wira  and  ■  lun};  they  muit  give  a  taiehc  light  at  once  (Ibis 
ctD  be  cuured  with  ibavingi  or  itraw  iprinkled  with  petroleum)  l 
they  nmt  be  firmly  builc  to  that  the  eriemy  canckot  deitmy  them 
eanly;  and  if  poaaible  there  abould  be  a  vaeen  arranEed  behind 
thea  n  thai  tb^auy  not  light  up  the  dc(< n..ii_._— u 


aiwdla^at 


FiC  9&'— FougUR. 
In  Che  t9th  centmy  blocldioaaea  were  nmally  iliaigiaiil'  to  tin 
partial  protcctioa  againat  field  artillery^  the  irtUt  heiot  faqilt  ot 
two  thicknewea  of  Ion  with  earth  hetwcea  them,  the  rool  Bat  and 
covered  with  s  or  3  ft.  o'  earth,  and  earth  being  pilod  tgfimT  Ite 
walU  up  to  the  loopbolea.  Muwadaya  they  ar«  enploytd  only  la 
pontuna  where  It  ia  not  libriy  tiMt  artillery  viQ  be  bnaght  anoM 
ihem  bottheymaybeiDidcte»hl«larawhiIen«imiilBar^eiy 
fire  if  chey  ue  aunwinded  by  a  trench  and  panpet. 

BlocUwusM  an  eneoallv  uKful  lor  amall  pcaB  p(0tectla>  toA 
polat*  aa  lailway  bridge^  which  the  eneoy  amy  attempt  M  donn* 
by  cavaby  laida.  Tha  caKatlal  [tatare  b  a  boOtt-fingf  loei>hnle3 
wan,  ananged  fcr  aU-ranod  lire,  with  nouah  bUnwir  apace  for  tha 
gumon  to  aleep  in.  The  mf  may  b*  finiply  waathmmoL  Iniaa 
"*~'"''~~at  for  Btoring  water  mmt  be  pnvided.  Cuoilar  Uar^ 
'e  very  popular  in  South  Africa-  They  w 
rrugatecIirDO  Faneofid  6  in.  apart  on  a  wr^^" 

■     u  being  filled  with  an  .. 

_..  .___  , 1  inmted  In  the  walk. 


The  defence  of  wooda  wai  formcriy  an  Important  branch  of  fiHd 

detencti    Abalia  and  enianglenienla  couM  itai*-'- ' ' ' — ■ 

made  atnog  breavtwvki,  and 

. ^-  jumben  of  the  defender!.    A 

Ihetdore  gUKratly  considered  a  uieful  idifiliaa 

It  waa  cuitoDiary  to  bold  the  front  edge  of  the  wood,  the  ki  _, 

of  the  outline  being  utiliied  fee  frontal  and  **"^™*f  be,  «h3o 
obatadea  were  diapoaed  aomc  50  yda  In  front,  fa  a  canrfaDy  pr^ 
pared  njHtion,  cleariDgi  would  br  made  paralld  to  the  front  and 

^  '""diieajing  troop*  might  movr  frady  ia  a^ 


Wooda,  however,  had  ibdr  inherenl  drawbacki.  Tlie  froond  b 
dig,  dearing  iovrdvea  gr^i  labour:  and  fffmnanaicatiofc 
_■•! J     u J: J haidly  be  COBiadHa 


hard 


ftrting  defenaive  clcinent  in  a  line.     . »  ..^....  --  .. --^-.^^> 

---'-- '-  for  artiUar,  and  poaickini  within  the  wtiod  an  ool 

icauae  of  the  difficulty  of  trenching,  and  the  fact  that 
of  timber  wiU  makea  biiauwork  ptpc' agalme 
tntnwoera  ouuet.  Ooce  an- enemy  gett  a  looting  vriihiB  a  wank 
the  poaition  ia  mote  lavounhle  to  oflenatve  than  10  dcienaive  aetn. 
If  a  wood  baa  to  be  occupied  in  a  line  of  defence,  ii  i>  probable  thai 
in  moat  caiea  the  rear  ed^  or  a  lint  alighilv  behLnd  it  wmld  be  tba 
bat  to  fortify,  though  the  front  edge  would  no  doubt  be  bdd  by  the 

nfhe  drfence  of  villagn  la  aooiber  qoeillaD  whkh  baa  been  much 
aUceted  b)|  recent  imfjrovenKnti  in  aitiliRy.     Formeriy  viUagea 

hold.    TVre  wn      "^^^ 


re  very  important  adjun 


iadnS  iJ 


The  preparation!  fo 


CONCLUSION] 
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a  good  deal  ol  labour,  and  the  defending  force  was  icattered  in  houses 
and  enclosures,  so  that  control  and  united  action  were  difficult. 
But  the  value  of  the  ready-made  protection  afforded  by  walb  was  so 
great — and  sometimes  even  decisive— that  villages  were  occupied 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Thb  is  certainly  now  changed,  but  precisely 
to  what  extent  it  will  be  impossible  to  sky,  until  after  the  next 
European  war  A  village  under  fire  u  not  now  an  ideal  defensive 
position  A  single  shrapnel  penetrating  the  outer  wall  may  kill 
all  the  occupants  of  a  room;  a  single  fiicld-howitxer  shell  may 
practically  rum  a  house  At  the  same  time,  a  house  or  line  of  hmises 
may  (without  any  preliminary  labour  at  all)  give  very  good  protection 
against  shell  fire  to  troops  idtiud  them  Further,  the  value  to  the 
defence  of  the  slightest  cover,  once  the  infantry  attack  has  developed, 
is  so  great  that  the  ruins  of  walb  and  houses  occupied  at  the  n^ht 
moment  may  prove  an  impregnable  stronghold.  This  class  of  fishttng, 
however,  does  not  properly  come  under  the  present  headmg  For  the 
detaib  of  the  defence  01  walb,  houses,  oc,  see  the  omcial  Mtl. 
EiifiiMCftii^  (1908) 

iktrtnektni  m4tr  Fin — Progress  in  thb  direction  has  been 
debyed  by  the  rductanoe  of  military  authorities  to  add  a  portable 
entrenching  tool  to  the  heavy  burden  already  carried  by  the  infantry 
soldier  Further  delay  has  resulted  from  the  attempts  of  enthusiastic 
inventors  to  produce  a  tool  that  shall  weigh  nothing,  go  easily  in  the 
pocket,  and  be  available  as  a  pick,  shdvel,  saw,  hand-axe  or  cork- 
screw.  A  tool  that  will  serve  more  than  one  use  bseldom  satisfactory 
fur  any. 

The  object  of  entrenching  under  fire  b  to  enable  attacking  Infantry, 
when  thetr  advance  is  checked  by  the  enemy's  fire,  to  maintain  the 
.  ground  they  have  won  by  extemporizing  cover  where 

^'^"1  noneexbts.  The  need  of  tnis  was  first  felt  in  the  American 
^^  Civil  War,  and  towards  the  close  of  it  a  small  entrenching 
spade  aa  in.  lone  and  weighing  only  i)Ib  was  introduced 
by  Brigadier-General  H.  Vv.  Benham  into  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Since  tnat  time  a  great  number  ofpattems  have  been  tried,  including 
shovel,  trowel  and  adse  tyfws.  Ine  most  popular  of  these  has  been 
the  Liniiemann  spade,  whkh  b  used  by  most  continental  armies 
and  by  the  Japanese.  The  Austrian  form  of  thb  toed  b  a  rectangular 
spade  with  strataht  handle.  The  length  over  all  b  a  little  less  than 
ao  in.  The  blade  b  8  in.  ]oog  by  6  wide.  One  side  of  it  has  a  saw 
edge,  and  the  other  a  cutting  edge.  For  carriage,  the  blade  b  enclosed 
in  a  leather  case,  which  b  strapped  to  the  pack  <»>  the  waist-belt. 
In  the  British  army  the  Wallace  combined  pick  and  shovel  was  used 
for  some  time,  but  was  eventually  dropped.  There  was  always  great 
doubt  whether  the  utility  of  a  portable  entrenching;  tool  was  such  as 
to  justify  the  inconvemence  caused  to  the  soldier  in  carrying  iL 
But  the  experience  of  the  Russo-Iapanese  War  seems  to  have  finally 
established  the  necessity  of  it,  and  also  the  fact  that  it  must  generally 
be  used  lying  down.  For  thb  purpose  and  for  convenbnce  in  carrying 
it  on  the  person,  a  very  light  short-handled  tool  b  required. 

The  sofdier  lying  down  cannot  attempt  to  dig  a  trench,  but  can 
make  a  little  hole  by  hb  side  as  he  lies,  and  put  the  earth  in  front  of 
hb  head.  A  method  introduced  by  the  Japsjieae  b  that  at  each  check 
in  the  advance  the  front  line  should  do  this,  and,  as  they  go  forward, 
the  supporting  lines  in  succession  should  improve  the  cover  thus 
commenced 

There  are  few  things  that  soldiers  dislike  more,  in  the  way  of 
training,  than  trenchwork.  For  men  unused  to  it.  it  b  tiring  and 
tedious  work,  and  it  b  difficult  for  them  to  realise  its 
importance  At  the  same  time  it  b  a  commonplace  of 
recent  hbtory  that  men  who  have  been  in  action  a  few 
times  develop  a  great  affection  for  the  shovel.  The  need  of  trenches 
grows  with  the  growth  of  firearms,  and  the  latest  feature  of  modern 
tactics  b  the  use  of  them  in  attack  as  well  as  in  defence.  The 
observation  has  often  been  made — ^with  what  truth  as  a  general 
proposition  we  cannot  here  discus»— that  modc.m  battles  tend  more 
and  more  to  resemble  a  siege.  The  weaker  side,  it  b  said,  entrenches 
itself;  the  other  bombaros  and  attacks.  After  gaining  as  much 
ground  as  they  can,  the  attacking  troops  wait  lor  nightfall  and 
entrench;  perhaps  making  a  further  advance  and  entrenchment 
before  dawn.  In  the  last  stage  the  attack  might. even  be  reduced 
to  gaining  ground  by  sapping.  In  open  and  featureless  ground, 
where  the  rifle  and  gun  have  full  pby,  the  trench  b  to  the  modern 
soldier  very  much  what  the  breast-plate  was  to  the  man-at-arms, 
an  absolute  cssentbl. 

The  most  important  point  in  connexion  with  modem  field  fortifica- 
tion b  the  effect  on  both  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  increased  resisting 
power  of  the  defence.  A  small  force  well  entrenched  can  check  the 
frontal  attack  of  a  very  much  larger  force,  and  while  holding  its 

¥wition  can  make  itself  felt  over  a  wider  radius  than  ever  before, 
hb  must  needs  have  a  marked  effect  on  stratesy,  and  it  b  quite 
possible  to  foresee  such  an  ultimate  triumph  01  field  fortification 
as  that  one  force  should  succeed  in  surrounding  another  stronger 
than  itself,  and  by  entrenching  prevent  the  latter  from  breaking  out 
and  compel  its  surrender. 

VI.  CONCtUSION 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  science  of  fortification  and  in 
outlining  the  practice  of  our  own  time  it  has  been  necessary  to 


dwell  chiefly  on  the  material  means  of  defence  and  attack 
The  human  element  has  had  to  be  almost  ignored  But  here 
comes  in  the  paradox,  that  the  material  means  are  after  all  the 
least  important  element  of  defence.  Certainly  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  designer  of  a  fortress  should  not  try  to  make  it  as  strong 
as  is  consistent  with  the  object  in  view  and  the  means  at  hb 
dbposal  And  yet  while  engineers  in  all  ages  have  sought  eagerly 
for  strength  and  refinements  of  strength,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  best  defences  recorded  in  hbtoiy  owed  little  to  the  builder's 
art.  The  splendid  defence  in  1667  of  Candia,  whose  enceinte, 
of  early  Italian  design,  was  already  obsolete  but  whose  capture 
cost  the  Turks  100,000  men;  the  three  years  defence  of  Ostend 
in  1601 ;  the  holding  of  Arcot  by  Clive,  are  instances  that  present 
themselves  to  the  memory  at  onoe.  The  very  weight  of  the  odds 
against  them  sometimes  caUs  out  the  bat  qualities  <^*  the 
defenders!  and  the  man  when  at  hu  best  a  worth  many  times 
more  than  the  ram^/ behind  which  he  fights.  But  it  would  be  a 
poor  dependence  deliberately  to  m^e  a  place  weak  in  order  to 
evoke  these  qualities.  One  cannot  be  sure  that  the  garrison 
will  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  the  weakness  of  the  place  has  very 
often  been  found  an  excuse  for  giving  it  up  wiUi  little  or  bo 
resbtance. 

Very  much  depends  on  the  governor.  Hence  the  French 
saying, "  tant  vaut  lliomme,  tant  vaut  la  place."  Among  modem 
men  we  think  of  Todleben  (not  governor,  but  the  soul  of  the 
defence)  at  Sevastopol,  Fenwick  Williams  at  Kan,  Denfert- 
Rochereau  at  Belfort,  and  Osman  Pasha  at  Plevna.  The  sieges 
of  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries  offer  many  instances  in  which 
the  event  turned  absolutely  on  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
governor;  in  some  cases  distinguishwi  by  courage,  skill  and 
foresight,  in  others  by  incapacity,  cowardice  or  treachery. 
The  reader  b  referred  to  Camot's  Difense  des  fiaces  fortes  for  a 
most  interesting  summary  of  such  cases,  one  or  two  of  which 
are  quoted  below. 

Naarden  was  besieged  by  the  prince  of  Orange  in  September 
1673  and  defended  by  Philippe  de  Proc£,  sieur  Dupas.  The 
duke  of  Luxemburg  vbited  the  place  some  hours  _ 

before  it  was  invested,  and  arranged  with  Pupas  to  'JlJkl?** 
relieve  him  as  soon  as  he  had  collected  hb  cavalry.  ^^1,^ 
But  the  governor  lost  hb  head  when  he  saw  the  enemy 
encamped  round  the  place,  and  surrendered  it  befote  he  had  even 
lost  the  covered  way.  He  was  subsequently  tried  by  a  council  of 
war  and  sentenced  to  be  degraded  before  the  troops  and  im- 
prisoned for  life.  The  reason  the  court  gave  for  not  condemning 
him  to  death  was  that  they  could  find  no  regulation  which 
condemned  a  man  to  loss  of  life  for  being  a  coward.  (At  that 
period  the  deci^itation  of  a  governor  who  was  considered  to 
have  failed  in  hb  duty  was  not  uncommon  )  Thb  man,  however, 
was  not  wanting  in  physical  courage.  He  was  in  prison  at  Grave 
when  it  was  besieged  a  year  later,  obtained  leave  to  serve  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  defence,  fought  well  and  was  killed. 

A  similar  case  occurred  in  the  English  Civil  War.  In  1645  the 
young  governor  of  the  royal  post  at  Bletchingdon  House  was 
entertaining  s  party  of  ladies  from  Oxford,  when  Cromwell 
appeared  and  summoned  him  to  surrender.  Tlie  attacking  foree 
had  no  firearm  more  powerful  than  a  carbine,  but  the  governor, 
overawed  by  Cromwell's  personality,  yielded.  Charics  I.,  who 
was  usually  merdful  to  his  officers,  caused  thb  governor  to  be 
shot. 

A  defence  of  another  kind  was  that  of  QuHlcbceuf  in  159s. 
Henry  IV.  had  Occupied  it  and  ordered  it  to  be  fortified.  Before 
the  works  had  been  well  begun,  Mayenne  sent  5000  men  to  retake 
it.  Bellegarde  undertook  its  defence,  with  115  soldiers,  45 
gentlemen  and  a  few  inhabitants.  He  had^ammunition  but  not 
much  provbions.  With  these  forces  and  a  line  of  defence  a 
league  in  length,  he  sustained  a  siege,  beat  off  an  assauU  on  the 
X7th  day,  and  was  relieved  immediately  afterwards.  The 
relieving  forces  were  astonished  to  find  that  he  had  been  defend- 
ing not  a  fortified  town  but  a  village,  with  a  ditch  which,  in  the 
places  where  it  had  been  begun,  measured  no  more  than  4  ft. 
wide  and  deep. 

At  that  period  the  business  aspect  of  skge  warfare  already 
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alluded  to  had  been  reoognixed,  but  many  oommanden  retained 
the  old  spirit  of  chivalry  in  their  reluctance  to  say  the  **  loth 
word."  The  gallant  Marshal  d'£ss6,  who  feared  nothing  but  the 
idea  of  dying  in  his  bed,  was  lying  ill  at  his  country  house  when 
he  was  sent  for  by  the  king.  He  was  ordered  to  take  command 
at  Th^rouanne,  then  threatened  by  Charles  V.,  and  made  his 
farewell  with  these  words,  which  remind  us  somewhat  of  Grenville: 
"  Sire,  je  m'y  en  vaisilonc  de  bon  et  loyal  coeur;  mais  j'ai  ouT  dire 
que  la  place  est  mal  envitaillte,  non  pas  settlement  pourvue  de 
palles,  de.  tranches,  ni  de  hottes  pour  remparer  et  remuer  la 
terre;  mais  lors,  quand  entendres  que  Th&ouanne  est  prise, 
dites  hardiment  que  d'£s86  est  gu€ri  de  sa  jaunisse  et  mort." 
And  he  made  good  his  word,  for  he  was  killed  at  the  breach  by 
a  shot  from  the  arquebus  of  a  Spanish  soldier. 

Sometimes  the  ardour  of  defence  inspired  the  whole  body  oJ 
the  inhabitants.  Fine  examples  of  this  are  the  defences  o: 
Rochelle  (x6a7)  and  Saint-Jean  de  L6ne  (1636),  but  these  are  too 
long  to  quote.  We  may,  however,  mention  Livron,  which  is 
curious.  In  1574  Henry  in.  sent  one  of  his  favourites,  Saint 
Lary  Bellegarde,  against  the  Huguenots  in  the  Dauphin!  Being 
entrusted  with  a  good  army,  this  gentleman  hoped  to  achieve 
some  distinction.  He  began  by  attacking  the  little  town  of 
Livron,  which  had  no  garrison  and  was  defended  only  by  the 
inhabitants.  But  he  was  repulsed  in  three  assaults,  and  the 
women  of  the  town  conceived  such  a  contempt  for  him  that  they 
came  in  crowds  to  empty  their  slops  at  the  breach  by  way  of 
insult.  This  annoyed  him  very  much,  and  he  (vdered  a  fresh 
assault.  The  women  alone  sustained  this  one,  repulsed  it 
lightheartedly,  and  the  siege  was  raised. 

The  history  of  siege  warfare  has  more  in  it  of  human  interest 
than  any  other  branch  of  military  history.    It  is  full  of  the 

^  '  personal  element,  of  the  nobility  of  human  endurance 
^""^  and  of  (bamatic  surprises.  And  more  than  any  battles 
in  the  open  field,  it  shows  the  great  results  of  the  courage  of  men 
fighting  at  bay.  Think  of  Clive at  Arcot.  With  40fficers,  xao 
Europeans  and  200  sepoys,  with  two  i8-pounders  and  8  lighter 
guns,  he  held  the  fort  against  150  Europeans  and  some  xo,ooo 
native  troops.  "  The  fort "  (says  Orme) "  seemed  little  capable 
of  sustaining  the  impending  siege.  Its  extent  was  more  than  a 
mile  in  drcimiference.  The  walls  were  in  many  places  ruinous; 
the  rampart  too  narrow  to  admit  the  firing  of  artillery;  the 
parapet  low  and  slightly  built;  several  of  the  towers  were 
decayed,  and  none  of  them  capable  of  receiving  more  than  one 
piece  of  cannon;  the  ditch  was  in  most  places  fordable,  in  others 
dry  and  in  some  choked  up,"  &c.  These  feeble  ramparts  were 
commanded  almost  everywhere  by  the  enemy's  musketry  from 
the  houses.of  the  dty  outside  the  fort,  so  that  the  defenders  were 
hardly  able  to  show  themsdves  without  being  hit,  and  much 
loss  was  suffered  in  this  way.  Yet  with  his  tiny  garrison,  which 
numbered  about  one  man  for  every  7  yds.  of  the  enclosure. 
Give  sustained  a  siege  of  50  days,  ending  with  a  really  severe 
assault  on  two  large  open  breaches,  whidi  was  repulsed,  and 
after  which  the  enemy  hastily  decamped. 

.Such  feats  .as  this  make  arguments  about  sueussive'lines  of 
defence  and  the  necessity  of  keeps  seem  very  barren.  History, 
as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  shows  no  instances  where  successive 
lines  have  been  held  with  such  brilliant  results. 

Clive's  defence  of  his  breaches,  which  by  all  the  then  accepted 
rules  of  war  were  untenable,  brings  us  to  another  point  ftiiich  has 
been  already  mentioned,  namely,  that  a  garrison  might  honour- 
ably  make  terms  when  there  was  an  open  breach  in  their  main 
line  of  defence.  This  is  a  question  upon  which  Camot  delivers 
himself  very  strongly  in  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  French 
officers  the  necessity  of  defence  to  the  last  momenL  Speaking  of 
Cormontaingne's  imaginary  Journal  of  the  Attack  of  a  Portress 
(which  is  carried  up  to  the  35th  day,  and  finishes  by  the  words 
"  It  is  now  time  to  surrender  "),  he  says  with  great  scorn: "  CriUon 
would  have  cried, '  It  is  time  to  begin  fighting.'  He  would  have 
said  as  at  the  siege  of  Quillcboeuf , '  Crillon  is  within,  the  enemy 
is  without.'  Thus  when  Bayard. was  defending  the  shattered 
walls  of  M^ri^es,  M.  de  Cormontaingne,  if  he  had  been  there, 
would  have  said,  'It  is  time  to  surrender.'    .Thus  when  Guise 


was  repairing  the  breaches  of  .Mets  under  the  redoubled  fire  of 
the  enemy,  M.  de  Cormontaingne,  if  he  had  been  there,  would 
have  said^ '  It  is  time  to  surrender.' "  Camot  of  coazie  allows 
that  Cormontaingne  was  personally  brave.  His  soom  h  for  the 
accepted  principle,  not  for  the  man. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  with  this  passage  some  remaxfcs 
by  Sir  John  Jones,  made  in  answer  to  Carnot's  book.  He  says 
in  the  notes  to  the  second  volume  ot  the  Joumalt 
of  the  Sieges  in  Spain:  "  When  the  breach  shall  be  Jjj*^^ 
pushed  properly  forward,  if  the  goverzior  insists  upon  i^r^- 
the  coremony  of  his  last  retrenchment  being  stormed, 
as  by  so  doing  he  spHls  the  blood  of  many  brave  men  without  a 
justi&able  object,  his  life  and  the  lives  of  the  garrison  should  be 
made  the  forfeit.  A  s^tem  enforced  by  terror  must  be  counter- 
acted by  still  greater  terror.  Humanity  towards  an  enemy  in 
such  a  case  is  cruelty  to  one's  own  troops. . . .  The  principle  to 
be  combated  is  not  the  obligation  to  resist  behind  the  breach — 
for  where  there  is  a  good  retrenchment  the  bastion  should  be 
disputed  equally  with  the  counter-guard  or  the  ravdin  and  can 
as  safely  be  so--but  the  doctrine  that  surrender  shall  not  take 
place  when  successful  resistance  becomes  b(^>eless." 

Carnot's  word  is  "  fight  to  the  last."  Sir  John  Jones  says  the 
commander  has  no  right  to  provoke  further  carnage  when 
resistance  is  hopeless.  The  question  of  course  is,  When  is  resist- 
ance hopeless?  Sir  John  Jones's  reputation  leaves  little  doubt 
that  if  he  had  been  commanding  a  fortress  on  British  soil  be 
would  not  have  thought  resistance  hopdess  as  long  as  there 
was  anything  whatever  Idt  to  ddend.  The  reason  why  these 
two  men  of  similar  temper  are  found  in  opposition  is  quite 
simple.  When  Camot  wrote,  the  French  army  occupied  wosi 
of  the  important  fortresses  of  Europe,  and  it  was  to  the  interest 
of  the  emperor  that  if  attacked  they  should  be  hdd  to  the  last 
moment,  in  order  to  cause  the  enemy  as  much  delay  and  loss 
as  possible.  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of  the  engineers 
who  were  engaged  in  besieging  those  fortresses^  and  his  argu- 
ments were  prompted  by  sympathy  for  his  own  counir>'men 
whose  lives  were  sacrificed  by  the  prolongation  of  such  resistance 

A  century  has  passed  since  Camot  and  Jones  wrote,  and  the 
ideas  in  wMch  they  had  been  educated  were  those  of  the  pre- 
Napoleonic  era.  In  the  z8th  century  fortresses  were  many,  good 
roads  few,  and  campaigns  for  the  most  part  leburdy.  To  the 
European  nations  of  that  time,  inheritors  of  a  perennial  state 
of  war,  the  idea  of  concentrating  the  national  resources  on  a 
short  and  decisive  campaign  had  not  occurred.  The  "  kikock-out 
blow  "  had  not  been  invented.  All  these  conditions  art  now 
so  changed  that  new  standards  must  be  and  indeed  have  been 
set  up,  both  for  the  ddence  of  places  and  the  general  employment 
of  fortification. 

As  regards  the  conduct  of  the  ddence,  the  maaaacre  of  a 
garrison  as  a  penalty  for  holding  out  too  long  woxild  meet  with 
no  sympathy  in  the  present  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  issue 
of  modem  wars  is  worked  out  so  rapidly  that  if  a  fortress  is  well 
ddended,  with  the  advantage  of  the  present  weapons,  there  b 
always  a  /chance  of  holding  out  till  the  dose  of  the  war.  If  the 
place  is  worth  holding,  it  should  as  a  rule  be  hdd  to  the  bitter 
end  on  the  chance  of  a  favourable  turn  in  affairs;  moreover, 
the  maintenance  of  an  important  siege  under  modem  conditions 
imposes  a  severe  strain  on  the  enemy  and  immobilixes  a  large 
number  of  bis  troops. 

In  conduding  this  artide  some  dementaiy  oonsidermtioni 
in  connexion  with  the  use  of  permanent  ddences  may  be  noticed, 

though  the  general  question  of  strategic  fortification     ^ 

is  outside  its  scope.    The  objects  of  fortification  differ,     ^^yy 
as  has  been  shown,  from  age  to  age.    In  former  times    jkecM. 
a  peacdul  people  exposed  to  the  raids  of  piratical 
Norsemen  inight  find  thdr  refuge  tower  essential;  later,  a  robber- 
baron  might  look  on  his  castle  as  so  much  capital  invested; 
a  wealthy  medieval  town  nught  prove  the  value  of  its  walls 
more  than  once  in  a  generation;  a  country  without  a  standing 
army  might  gain  time  for  prq>aration  by  means  of  fortrases 
barring  the  roads  across  the  frontier.    But  bow  does  the  question 
stand  to-day  among  European  countries  which  can  mo^tUsc 
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Tbis  general  negation  is  only  useful  u  1  correriivc  to  the 
tendency  to  over-fortify,  for  luch  a  case  caanol  occur-  In 
piaclicE  there  will  always  be  occasion  for  some  use  ol  fortilication. 
A  mountain  range  may  lend  itself  lo  an  economical  defence 
by  a  few  men  and  some  inexpensive  barrier  forls-  A  nation  mty 
have  doM  to  its  frontier  an  impoilani  iiraiegic  centre,  such  as  a 
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aclive  armies  have  arrived  at  some  result.  If  the  fighting 
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of  much  use  to  stand  a  ^ege  in  the  capilaL    There  can  be  but 

If  Ibe  fighting  strength  is  not  entirely  destroyed  and  can  be 
recruited  within  a  reasonable  time,  say  two  or  three  months, 
then  [1  appears  that  under  modem  condiiioni  the  capital  might 
be  held  for  that  time  by  means  of  eitemporiied  defences. 
The  question  is  one  tbat  can  only  be  decided  by  going  into  the 
circuinstancea  of  each  particular 
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complex  to  be  dealt  with  in  generalitit*,  and  no  mere  I: 
can  supply  the  place  of  ksowtedge,  thou^t  and  practice. 
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PORTLAQB,  KARL  (igoO-iSSi),  German  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Osnabrack.  After  teaching  in  Heidelberg  and  Berlin, 
he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena  ( 1846),  a  post  which  he 
held  till  his  death-  Originally  a  follower  of  Hegel,  fat  turned  (0 
Fichle  and  Benekc  Ig.t.),  with  nhose  insistence  on  psychology  IS 
the  basts  of  all  philosophy  he  fully  agreed.  The  fundamental  idea 
of  his  psychology  Iiimpul5e,whichcombinesrep(e5enlalion(which 
presupposes  consciousness)  and  feeling  (1.1.  pleasure).  Reason 
thing  in  nature,  i.t.  is  divine  in  its  nature,  (3od  is 
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^  vols..  Lciplig,  lKi<i;  DarilrllHnrimd  Krilil  do  Btmiiirjir  Jiu 
DaitiH  Gmiii  (flciilFlberg.  1840) ;  Scilnjfi  na  Psyci.  all  WiiitH- 
Hb-fi  (Uiwig,  187s). 

FORT  LBB,  a  borough  of  Bergen  county,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A., 
in  the  N.E.  pan  of  the  stale,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson 
river,  opposite  the  northern  pan  of  New  York  City.  Pop,  (igoj) 
34n;  (i9io}447i-  Itisconncctedwitbihendghbouringtowns 
and  cities  by  electric  railways,  and  by  feoy  with  New  York  Cily, 
ol  wfaich  it  is  a  residential  suburb.  Tbe  main  part  of  Ibe  borough 
lies  along  the  summit  of  tbe  Palisades;  north  of  Fort  Lee  is  an 
Interstate  Palisades  Park.  Early  in  the  War  of  Independence  Ibe 
Americans  erected  here  a  fortification,  first  called  Fon  Constitu- 
tion but  later  renamed  Fort  Lee,  in  honour  ol  General  Charles  Lee. 
The  name  of  the  fort  was  subsequently  applied  lo  the  village  that 
grew  up  in  its  vicinity.  From  the  i  flh  of  September  until  the  aolh 
of  November  1776  Fort  Lee  was  held  by  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene 
with  a  garrison  of  3500  men,  but  tbe  capture  by  Ibe  British  of 
Fort  Washington  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  and  the 
crossing  of  the  Hudson  by  Lord  (TomHallis  with  5000  men  made 
il  necessary  for  Greene  to  abandon  this  post  and  join  Washington 
in  the  famous  "  retreat  across  the  Jerseys."  An  attempt  (0 
recapture  Fort  Lee  was  made  by  General  Anthony  Wayne  in 
17S0,  but  was  unsuccessf uL  On  the  lite  of  the  (on  a  monument, 
designed  by  Carl  E.  Tellt  and  coniusting  of  heroic  figures  of  > 
Continental  trooper  and  drummer  boy,  was  erected  in  190B. 
The  borough  of  Fort  Lee  was  incorporated  in  1904. 

FORT  MADIIOH.  a  city  and  the  county-seal  of  Lee  county, 
Iowa,  U.S.A.,  on  tbe  Mississippi  river,  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  Ibe 
stale,  and  about  10  m.  S.W,  of  Burlington.  Pop.  (1890)  7901; 
(ijoo)  9178,  of  whom  loij  were  foreign-born;  (1905}  8767:  (igio) 
8900L  Fort  Madison  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  TopekaiSanla 
Ft  (which  has  repair  shops  bete)  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
a  (^iiincy  raiinaya.  The  cily  has  various  manufactures,  including 
canned  goods,  chairs,  paper  and  farm  implements;  the  value 
of  lis  factory  product  in  1905  was  *i,378,89i,  an  increase  of 
50-8%  over  thai  of  1900-     Foit  Madison  i     ■  "  ■ 


settled  in  1833.  Fort  ^ 


tefort 

umcd  in 

IS  laid  01 


city  in  tSj*. 


I  on  the  site 
1813-  Permanently 
11  as  a  town  in  1836, 

FORTROSB  (Gaelic/or /Vow, "  the  wood  on  the  promonlory  "), 
a  royal  and  police  buigh,  and  seaport  of  the  county  ol  Ross 
and  Cromarty,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  ii7(}.  It  is  situated 
on  the  louLh-eastcm  coast  of  tbe  peninsuU  of  the  Black  Isle, 
3  m-  due  N.N.E.  of  Inverness,  16!  m.  by  raU.  II  is  the  temiinus 
of  the  Black  Isle  branch  of  the  Highland  railway;  there  is  com- 
munication by  steamer  with  Invemess  and  also  with  Fort 
George,  i\  m-  distant,  by  ferry  from  Chanonry  Ness.  Fonrose 
coniiitsof  thetwo  towns  of  Rosemarkie  and  Cbaoonry,  about  1 
m.  apart,  which  were  united  into  a  fret  burgh  by  James  II.  in 
14  SS  and  created  a  royal  burgh  in  1590-  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  a  monastery  baving  been  estaUisbed  in  tbe  nth 
centwy  by  Si  Moloab  a  friend  of  Columba's,  and  St  Peter'* 
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church  built  in  the  8th  century.  In  1x24  David  I.  instituted 
the  bishopric  of  Ross,  with  its  seat  here,  and  the  town  acquired 
some  fame  for  its  school  of  theology  and  law.  The  cathedral 
is  believed  to  hiaVe  been  founded  in  1330  by  the  countess  of  Rqss 
(her  canopied  tomb,  against  the  chancel  wall,  still  exists)  and 
finished  in  1485  by  Abbot  Fraser,  whose  previous  residence  at 
Melrose  is  said  to  account  for  the  Perpendicular  features  of  his 
portion  of  the  work.  It  was  Early  Decorated  in  style,  cruciform 
in  plan,  and  buUt  of  red  sandstone,  but  all  that  is  left  are  the 
south  aisles  of  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  with  the  chapter-house, 
a  two-storeyed  structure,  standing  apart  near  the  north-eastern 
corner.  The  cathedral  and  bishop's  palace  were  destroyed  by 
order  of  Cromwell,  who  used  the  stones  for  his  great  fort  at 
Inverness.  Another  relic  of  the  past  survives  in  the  bell  of  1460. 
These  ruins  form  the  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  town,  but 
other  buildings  include  the  academy  and  the  Black  Isle  com- 
bination poorhouse.  Tlie  town  is  an  agricultural  centre  of  some 
consequence,  and  the  harbour  is  kept  in  repair.  Rosemarkie, 
in  the  churdiyard  of  which  is  an  andent  Celtic  cross,  is  much 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing,  and  there  is  a  golf  course  in  Chanonry 
Ness.  The  burgh  belongs  to  the  Inverness  distria  group  of 
parliamentary  burghs. 

FORT  SCOTT,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Bourbon  county, 
Kansas,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Marmaton  river,  about  100  m.  S.  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  Pop.  (1880)  5372;  (1890)  11,946; 
(1900)  10,322,  of  whom  1205  were  negroes;  (1910  census) 
X0463.  It  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott  &  Memphis  (St  Louis  &  San  Frandsco  system),  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  railways, 
and  has  in  consequence  a  large  traffic  The  dty  is  built  on  a 
rolling  plain.  Among  its  institutions  are  an  Epworth  house 
(1899),  Mercy  hospiul  (1889),  the  Goodlander  home,  and  a 
Carnegie  library.  Near  the  dty  there  is  a  national  cemetery. 
Fort  Scott  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Kansas  mineral  fields,  and  its 
trade  in  bituminous  coal  is  especially  importanL  Building 
stones,  cement  rock,  clays,  oil  and  gas,  lead  and  xinc  are  also 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  An  excellent  white  sulphur  water 
is  procured  from  artesian  wells  about  800  ft.  deep,  and  there  is 
a  mineral-water  bath  house.  The  dty  is  also  a  trading  centre 
for  a  rich  farming  region,  and  is  a  horse  and  mule  market  of 
considerable  importance.  Among  its  manufactures  are  mat- 
tresses, syrup,  bricks,  potteiy,  cement  and  foundry  products. 
In  X905  the  total  value  of  the  dty's  factory  product  was 
$1,349,026,  being  an  increase  of  89%  since  Z9004  The  city 
owns  and  operates  its  waterworks.  The  fort  after  which  the 
dty  is  named  was  established  by  the  Federal  government  in  1842, 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  eastern  Kansas  was  still  parcelled 
out  among  Indian  tribes;  it  was  abandoned  in  1855.  The 
town  was  platted  in  1857,  and  Fort  Scott  was  chartered  as  a 
city  in  i860. 

FORT  SMITH,  a  dty  and  the  couxlty-seat  of  Sebastian  county, 
on  the  extreme  W.  border  of  Arkansas,  U.S.A.,  lying  about 
440  ft.  above  sea-levd,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Arkansas  river, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Poteau,  and  at  the  point  where  the 
Arkansas  breaks  through  the  Boston  mountains.  Pop.  (1890) 
xi,3Xk;  (X900)  XX, 587,  of  whom  2407  were  of  negro  descent  and 
684  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census)  23,975.  Transporta- 
tion is  afforded  by  the  river  and  by  six  railways,  the  St  Louis  & 
San  Francisco,  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  the 
Arkansas  Central,  the  Fort  Smith  &  Western,  the  Midland  Valldy 
and  the  Kansas  City  Southern.  A  bdt  line  round  the  business 
centre  of  the  dty  facilitates  freight  transfers.  Some  of  the 
business  streets  are  unusually  broad,  and  the  streets  in  the 
residential  distri(:t  are  well  shaded.  Fort  Smith  is  the  business 
centre  of  a  fine  agricultural  country  and  of  the  Arkansas  coal 
and  natural  gas  region.  It  has  extensive  wholesale  jobbing 
interests  and  a  large  miscellaneouB  trade,  partly  in  its  own 
manufactures,  among  which  are  cotton  and  timber  products, 
chairs,  mattresses  and  other  furniture,  wagons,  brooms  and 
bricks.  In  1905  the  total  value  of  the  factory  product  was 
$2,329,454,  an  increase  of  66*2%  since  X900.  The  public 
schools  have  a  rich  endowment:  the  proceeds  of  lands  (about 


200  acres)  once  belonging  to  the  local  military  reservation, 
which — except  the  part  occupied  by  a  national  cemetery — was 
given  by  Congress  to  the  dty  in  1884.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
dty  are  a  Catholic  academy,  convent  and  infirmary;  and  there 
is  a  Carnegie  library.  A  United  States  army  post  was  established 
here  in  18x7,  the  town  was  laid  out  in  1821;  and  the  county 
was  created  in  185 1.  Fort  Smith  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1842,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1845.  All  tramportation 
was  by  river  and  wagon  until  1876,  when  the  railway  was 
completed  from  Little  Rock.  The  military  post,  in  earlier  years 
the  chief  dep6t  for  the  western  forts,  was  abandoned  in  X871. 
During  the  Civil  War  Fort  Smith  was  strongly  in  sympathy  with 
the  Confederacy.  The  fort  was  seized  by  state  troops  in  April 
z86x,  and  was  reoccupied  by  the  Union  forces  in  Sqptcrober 
X863.  There  was  considerable  unrest  due  to  border  "bush- 
whacking "  throughout  the  war,  and  several  skirmishes  took 
place  here  in  1864.  The  area  of  the  dty  was  more  than  doubled 
in  X905. 

FORTUNA  (Fortune),  an  Italian  goddess  of  great  antiquity, 
but  apparently  not  native  at  Rome,  where,  according  to  universal 
Roman  tradition,  she  was  introduced  by  the  king  Scrvius  TuUius 
as  Fors  Fort  una,  and  established  in  a  temple  on  the  Etruscan 
side  of  the  Tiber  outside  the  dty,  and  also  tmder  other  dtlcs  in 
other  shrines.  In  Latium  she  had  two  famous  places  of  worship, 
one  at  Praeneste,  where  there  was  an  orade  of  Portuna  primigenM 
(the  first-bom),  frequented  especially  by  women  who,  as  we  may 
suppose,  desired  to  know  the  fortunes  of  their  children  or  thdr 
own  fortune  ii}  child-birth;  the  other  at  Antium,  wdl  kxx>wn 
from  Horace's  ode  (i.  35).  It  is  highly  probable  that  Fortuna 
was  never  a  ddty  of  the  abstract  idea  of  diance,  but  represented 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  men  and  espedally  of  women  at  diflferent 
stages  of  their  life  and  experience;  thus  we  find  her  woishii^icd 
as  time  went  on  under  numerous  cult-titles,  such  as  pttdiebris, 
viriliSf  kujusu  diet,  equestris,  redux,  &c,  which  oormectcd  her 
supposed  powers  with  individuals,  groups  of  individuals,  or 
particular  occasions.  Gradually  she  became  more  or  less  dosely 
identified  with  the  Gr.  Tdxv,  and  was  represented  on  coins,  &c., 
with  a  cornucopia  as  the  giver  of  prosperity,  a  rudder  as  the 
controller  of  destinies,  and  with  a  wheel,  or  standing  on  a  bail, 
to  indicate  the  uncertainty  of  fortune.  In  thb  semi-Gredc  fonn 
she  came  to  be  worshipped  over  the  whole  empire,  and  Pliny 
(J\r.JEr.  ii.  22)  declares  that  in  his  day  she  was  invoked  in  all 
places  and  every  hour.  She  even  became  identified  with  Isis, 
and  as  Pantkea  was  supposed  to  combine  the  attributes  of  all 
other  deities. 

The  best  account  of  this  difficult  subject  u  to  be  found  in  Roacher's 
Mythological  Lexicon  {s.v.)i  see  also  Wissowa.  Religion  und  Kmitms 
der  Romer,  p.  206  folL  (W.  W.  F.*) 

F0RTUNATIANU8,  ATTUUS,  Latin  grammarian,  flourished 

in  the  4th  century  a.d.    He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 

metres,  dedicated  to  one  of  his  pupils,  a  youth  of  senatorial  rank, 

who  desired  to  be  instructed  in  the  Horatian  metres.    The 

manual  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of 

metre  an^  the  chief  rules  of  prosody,  and  ends  with  a  detailed 

analysis  of  the  metres  of  Horace.    The  chief  authorities  used 

are  Cacsius  Bassus  and  the  Latin  adaptation  by  Juba  the 

grammarian  of  the  T^x*^  of  Heliodorus.    Fortunaiianus  being  a 

common  ns,me  in  the  African  provinces,  it  is  probable  that  the 

author  was  a  countryman  of  Juba,  Terentianus  Maurus  and 

Viciorinus. 

Editions  of  the  i4  n  in  H.  Kcil,  CrammaHci  Latini,  vi.,  and  separately 
by  him  (1885). 

FORTUNATUS,  the  legendary  hero  of  a  popular  European 
chap-book.  He  was  a  native,  says  the  story,  of  Famagusta  in 
Cyprus,  and  meeting  the  goddess  of  Fortune  in  a  forest  received 
from  her  a  purse  which  was  continually  replenished  as  often  as 
he  drew  from  it.  With  this  he  wandered  through  many  lancb, 
and  at  Cairo  was  the  guest  of  the  sultan.  Among  the  treasures 
which  the  sultan  showed  him  was  an  old  napless  hat  which  had 
the  power  of  transporting  its  wearer  to  any  place  he  desired. 
Of  this  hat  he  feloniously  possessed  himself,  and  returned  to 
Cyprus  where  he  led  a  luxurious  life.    On  his  death  he  kft  the 
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punt  and  the  hat  to  his  sons  Ampedo  and  Anddosia;  but  they 
were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  by  their  recklessness  and  folly 
soon  fell  on  evil  days.  The  moral  of  the  story  is  obvious:  men 
should  desire  reason  and  wisdom  before  all  the  treasures  of  the 
world.  In  its  full  form  the  history  of  Fortunatus  occupies  in 
Karl  Simrock's  Die  deutscken  VolksbSicker,  voL  iii.,  upwards  of 
158  pages.  The  scene  is  continually  shifted— from  Cyprus  to 
Flanders,  from  Flanders  to  London,  from  London  to  Trance; 
and  a  large  number  of  secondary  characters  appear.  The  style 
and  allusions  indicate  a  comparatively  modem  date  for  the 
authorship;  but  the  nudeus  of  the  legend  can  be  traced  back 
to  a  much  earlier  period.  Hie  stories  of  Jonathas  and  the  three 
jewels  in  the  Cesta  Romanorum,  of  the  emperor  Frederick  and 
the  three  precious  stones  in  the  Cenio  NooeUe  ontkke^  of  the 
Mazin  of  Khorassan  in  the  Thousand  and  one  Nights,  and  the 
flying  scaffold  in  the  Bahar  Danush,  have  all  a  certain  similarity. 
The  earliest  known  edition  of  the  German  text  of  Fortunatus 
appeared  at  Augsburg  in  1509,  and  the  modem  German  in- 
vestigators are  disposed  to  regard  this  as  the  oiipnal  form. 
Innumerable  versions  occur  in  French,  Italian,  Dutch  and 
English.  The  story  was  dramatized  by  Hans  Sachs  in  1553, 
and  by  Thomas  Dekker  in  x6oo;  and  the  latter's  Comedy, 
appeared  in  a  German  translation  in  Englische  KomSdien  und 
Tragddien,  1630.  Ludwig  Tieck  has  utilized  the  legend  in  his 
Phantasus,  and  Addbert  von  Chamisso  in  his  Ptter  SchUmihl) 
and  Ludwig  Uhland  left  an  unfinished  narrative  poem  entitled 
"  Fortunatus  and  his  Sons." 

See  Dr  Fr.  W.  V.  Schmidt's  Fortunttius  und  seine  Sbhne,  eine 
ZaubeT'Tragddie,  von  Thomas  Decher,  mii  einem  AiUtangt  &c.  (Berlin, 
1819);  Joseph  Johann  Gdrxes,  Die  deutschen  VolhshOcher  (1807). 

FORTUNATUS.  VENANTIUS  H0N0RIU8  CLEMBNTIANUS 
(530-609),  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  the  chief  Latin  poet  of  his  time, 
was  bom  near  Ocneda  in  Treviso  in  530.  He  studied  at  Milan 
and  Ravenna,  with  the  special  object  of  excelling  as  a  rhetorician 
and  poet,  and  in  565  he  journeyed  to  France,  where  he  was 
recdved  with  much  favour  at  the  court  of  Sigbert,  king  of 
Austrasia,  whose  marriage  with  Brunhild  he  cdebrated  in  an 
epithalamium.  After  remaining  a  year  or  two  at  the  court  of 
Sigbert  he  travelled  in  various  parts  of  France,  visiting  persons 
of  distinction,  and  composing  short  pieces  of  poetry  on  any 
subject  that  occurred  to  him.  At  Poitiers  he  visited  Queen 
Radegunda,  who  lived  there  in  retirement,  and  she  induced  him 
to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  dty  indefinitely.  Here  he  also  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  famous  Gregory  of  Tours  and  other  eminent 
ecclesiastics.  He  was  dected  bishop  of  Poitiers  in  599,  and 
died  about  609.  The  later  poems  of  Fortunatus  were  collected 
in  XX  books,  and  consist  of  hymns  (including  the  Vexilla  regis 
prodeuntf  Englished  by  J.  M.  Neale  as  "The  royal  banners 
forward  go  ")>  epitaphs,  poetical  epistles,  and  verses  in  honour 
of  his  patroness  Radegunda  and  her  sister  Agnes,  the  abbess  of 
a  nunnery  at  Poitiers.  He  also  wrote  a  large  poem  in  4  books 
in  honour  of  St  Martin,  and  several  lives  of  the  saints  in  prose. 
His  p^se  is  stiff  and  mechanical,  but  most  of  his  poetry  has  an 
easy  rhythmical  flow. 

An  edition  of  the  works  of  Fortunatus  was  published  by  C.  Brower 
at  Fulda  in  1603  (and  ed..  Mainz,  1617).  The  edition  of  M.  A. 
Liischi  (Rome,  1785)  was  afterwards  repnntcd  in  Miene's  Patrologiae 
cursus  computus,  vol.  Ixxxviii.  See  the  edition  bv  Leo  and  Krusch 
(Berlin.  1881-X885).  There  are  French  lives  by  Nisard  (1880)  and 
Lcroux  (1885). 

FORTUNE  ROBERT  (x8x3-x88o),  Scottish  botanist  and 
traveller,  was  bora  at  Kdloe  in  Berwickshire  on  the  x6th  of 
September  18x3.  He  was  employed  in  the  botanical  garden  at 
Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Sodety's 
garden  at  Chiswick,  and  upon  the  termination  of  the  Chinese 
War  in  1842  was  sent  out  by  the  Sodety  to  collect  pUnts  in 
China.  His  travels  resulted  in  the  introduction  to  Europe  of 
many  beautiful  flowers;  but  another  journey,  undertaken  in 
1848  on  behalf  of  the  East  India  Company,  had  much  more 
important  consequences,  occasioning  the  successful  introduction 
into  India  of  the  tea-plant.  In  subsequent  journeys  he  visited 
Formosa  and  Japan,  described  the  culture  of  the  silkworm  and 
the  manufacture  of  rice  paper,  and  introduced  many  trecs« 


shrobs  and  flowers  now  generally  cultivated  in  Europe.  The 
inddcnts  of  his  travels  were  related  in  a  succession  of  interesting 
books.    He  died  in  London  on  the  x  3th  of  April  x88o. 

FORTUmr.  MARIANO  J05B  MARIA  BERNARDO  (1838- 
X874),  Spanish  painter,  was  bora  at  Reus  on  the  xxth  of  June 
X838.  His  parents,  who  were  in  poor  drcumstances,  sent  hiih 
for  education  to  the  primary  school  of  his  native  town,  where  he 
recdved  some  instmction  in  the  radiments  of  art.  When  he  was 
twdve  years  old  his  parents  died  and  he  came  under  the  care  of 
his  grandfather,  who,  though  a  joiner  by  trade,  had  made  a 
collection  of  wax  figures,  with  which  he  was  tiaveUing  from 
town  to  town.  In  the  working  of  this  show  the  boy  took  an  active 
part,  modelling  and  painting  many  of  the  figures;  and  two  years 
later,  when^he  reached  Barcdona,  the  devemess  of  his  handiwork 
made  so  much  impression  on  some  people  in  authority  there  that 
they  induced  the  munidpality  to  make  him  an  allowance  of 
forty-two  francs  monthly,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  go 
through  a  systematic  course  of  study.  He  entered  the  Academy 
of  Barcdona  and  worked  there  for  four  years  under  Claudio 
Lorenzale,  and  in  March  1857  he  gained  a  scholarship  that 
entitled  him  to  complete  his  studies  in  Rome.  Then  followed 
a  period  of  more  than  two  years,  during  which  he  laboured 
steadily  at  copies  of  the  old  pictures  to  which  he  had  access  at 
Rome.  To  this  period  an  end  was  put  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  Spain  and  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  as  Fortuny 
was  sent  by  the  authorities  of  Barcdona  to  paint  the  most 
striking  inddents  of  the  campaign.  The  expedition  lasted  for 
about  six  months  only,  but  it  made  upon  him  an  impression  that 
was  powerful  enough  to  affect  the  whole  course  of  his  subsequent 
development,  and  to  implant  permanently  in  his  mind  a  pre- 
ference for  the  glitter  and  brilliancy  of  African  colour.  He  re- 
turaed  to  Spain  in  the  summer  of  i860,  and  was  commissioned 
by  the  dty  of  Barcdona  to  paint  a  large  picture  of  the  capture 
of  the  camps  of  Muley<d-Abbaa  and  Muley-el-Hamed  by  the 
Spanish  army.  After  making  a  large  number  of  studies  he  went 
back  to  Rome,  and  began  the  composition  on  a  canvas  fifteen 
metres  long;  but  thou^  it  occupied  much  of  his  time  during 
the  next  few  years,  he  never  finished"  it.  He  busied  himself 
instead  with  a  wonderful  series  of  pictures,  mostly  of  no  great 
size,  in  which  he  showed  an  astonishing  command  over  vivadties 
of  technique  and  modulations  of  colour.  He  visited  Paris  in 
x868  and  shortly  afterwards  married  the  daughter  of  Federico 
Madrazo,  the  director  of  the  r6yal  musetmi  at  Madrid.  Another 
visit  to  Paris  in  X870  was  followed  by  a  two  years'  stay  at  Granada, 
but  then  he  returaed  to  Rome,  where  he  died  somewhat  suddenly 
on  the  axst  of  November  1874  from  an  attack  of  malarial  fever, 
contracted  while  painting  in  the  open  air  at  Naples  and  Portid  in 
the  summer  of  X874. 

The  work  which  Fortuny  accomplished  during  his  short  life 
is  distinguished  by  a  superlative  facility  of  execution  and  a 
marvellous  devemess  in  the  arrangement  of  brilliant  hues,  but 
the  qualities  of  his  art  are  those  that  are  attainable  by  a  master 
of  technical  resource  rather  than  by  a  deep  thinker.  His  insight 
into  subtleties  of  illumination  was  extraordinary,  his  dexterity 
was  remarkable  in  the  extreme,  and  as  a  colourist  he  was  vivacious 
to  the  point  of  extravagance.  At  the  same  time  in  such  pictures 
as  "  La  Vicaria  "  and  "  Choosing  a  Modd,"  and  in  some  of  his 
Moorish  subjects,  like  "  The  Snake  Charmers  "  and  "  Moors 
playing  with  a  Vulture,"  he  showed  himself  to  be  endowed  with 
a  sensitive  appredation  of  shades  of  character  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  national  type.  His  love 
of  detail  was  instinctive,  and  he  chose  motives  that  gave  him  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  displaying  his  readiness  as  a  craftsman. 

See  Davillier,  Fortuny,  sa  rte,  son  eeuvre,  sa  eorrespondance,  Cfc. 
(Paris,  1876);  C.  Yriarte,  Fortuny  (Artistes  cflibres  series)  (Paru. 
1889).  (A.  L  B.) 

FORT  WA7NK  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  ADen  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  xoa  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis,  at  the  point  where 
the  St  Joseph  and  St  Mary's  rivers  join  to  form  the  Maumee 
river.  Pop.  (x88o)  26,880;  (X890)  35.393;  («90o)  45. "5.  of 
whom  679X  were  foreign-bom;  (1910,  census)  63,933.  It  is 
served  by  the  Cindnnati,  Hamilton  k  Dayton,  the  Fort  Wayne, 
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Cincmnatl  &  Louisville,  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana,  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  New  York,  Chicago  St  St  Louis, 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Wabash  railways,  and  also  by  inter- 
urban  electric  lines.  The  site  of  the  city  is  high  (about  770  ft. 
above  sea-level)  and  level,  and  its  land  area  was  in  1906  a  little 
mote  than  6  sq.  m.  The  streets  are  laid  out  on  a  rectangular 
plan  and  bordered  by  a  profusion  of  shade  trees.  The  city  has 
several  parks,  inducing  Lawton  Park  (31  acres),  in  which  there 
is  a  monument  in  honour  of  Major-General  Henry  Ware  Lawton 
(1843-1899),  who  lived  in  Fort  Wayne  for  a  time,  Lake  Side 
Park  (22  acres),  Reservoir  Park  (13  acres),  Piqua  Park  (x  acre), 
and  Old  Fort  Park  d  acre),  which  is  on  the  site  of  Qld  Fort 
Wayne.  The  educational  institutions  include  the  German 
Concordia  Collegium  (Lutheran),  founded  in  2839,  and  having 
220  students  in  1908,  and  the  state  school  for  feeble-minded 
youth  (1879).  The  city  has  a  Carnegie  library.  Fort  Wayne 
is  one  of  the  most  important  railway  centres  in  the  Middle  West, 
and  several  railways  maintain  here  their  prindpal  car  and  repair 
shops,  which  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  its  manufacturing 
industries;  in  1905  it  ranked  first  among  the  dties  of  the  state 
in  the  value  of  cars  constructed  and  repaired  by  steam-railway 
companies.  The  other  manufactories  indude  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  iron  and  sted  mills,  knitting  mills,  planing  miUs, 
sash  and  door,  car-wheel,  dectrical  machinery,  and  woodcnware 
factories  and  flour  mills.  In  1905  the  total  value  of  the  factory 
product  of  the  dty  was  $15,129,562,  showing  an  increase  of 
34*3%  since  1900. 

The  Miami  Indians  had  several  villages  in  the  immediate  ndgh- 
bourhood,  and  the  prindpal  one,  Kekionaga  (Miami  Town  or 
Great  Miami  Village),  was  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  St 
Joseph  river,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  dty.  On  the  E.  bank 
of  the  St  Mary's  a  French  trading  post  was  built  about  1686.  In 
1 749-1750  the  French  fort  (Fort  Miami)  was  moved  to  the  E. 
bank  of  the  St  Joseph.  The  English  occupied  the  fort  in  x  760  and 
Pontiac  captured  it  in  May  X763,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  three 
months.  In  1790  the  Miami  villages  were  destroyed.  In  Septem- 
ber 1794  General  Anthony  Wayne  built  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Maumee  river  the  stockade  fort  which  was  named  in  his  honour, 
the  site  of  which  forms  the  present  Old  Fort  Park.  By  the  treaty 
of  Greenville,  conduded  by  General  Wayne  on  the  3rd  of  August 
1795,  a  piece  of  land  6  sq.  m.  in  area,  including  the  tract  of  the 
Miami  towns,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  free  passage 
to  Fort  Wayne  and  down  the  Maumee  to  Lake  Erie  was 
guaranteed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the  Indians. 
By  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  concluded  by  General  W.  H. 
Harrison  on  the  7th  of  June  1803,  the  tract  about  Vincennes 
reserved  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville  was 
described  and  defined;  by  the  second  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne, 
concluded  by  Harrison  on  the  30th  of  September  1809,  the 
Indians  sold  to  the  United  States  about  2,900,000  acres  of  land, 
mostly  S.E.  of  the  Wabash  river.  In  September  1813  Fort 
Wayne  was  besieged  by  Indians,  who  withdrew  on  the  arrival, 
on  the  1 2th  of  September)  of  General  Harrison  with  about  2700 
men  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  The  fort  was  abandoned  on  the 
i9lh  of  April  1 81 9  and  no  trace  of  it  remains.  The  first  per- 
manent settlement  here  was  made  in  18x5,  and  the  village  was 
an  important  fur-trading  dcp6t  until  1830.  The  opening  of  the 
Wabash  &  Erie  canal  in  1843  stimiilated  its  growth.  A  town  was 
platted  and  was  made  the  county-seat  in  1824;  and  in  1840 
Fort  Wayne  was  chartered  as  a  dty. 

See  W.  A.  Brice,  History  of  Fort  Wayw  (Ft.  Wayne,  1868);  John 
B.  Dillon,  History  of  Indiana,  from  Us  Earliest  Exploration  hy 
Europeans  to  the  Close  of  tkc  Territorial  Government  in  1816  (Indiana- 
polis, Ind.,  1859);  and  Charles  E.  Slocum,  History  of  the  Maumee 
River  Basin,  from  the  Earliest  Accounts  to  its  Organixation  into 
Counties  (Defiance,  Ohio,  1905). 

FORT  WILLIAM,  the  prindpal  town  of  Thunder  Bay  district, 
Ontario,  Canada,  426  m.  (by  rail)  E.S.E.  of  Winnipeg,  on  the 
Kaministiquia  river,  about  a  mile  from  Lake  Superior.  It 
is  the  lake  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Padfic  railway,  of  the  new 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway,  and  of  several  steamship  lines. 
Port  Arthur,  the  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Northern  railway, 
'ies  4  m.  to  the  N.E.    Fort  William  contains  numerous  grain 


elevators,  railway  repair  shops  and  docks,  and  has  a  large  e^qwrt 
trade  in  grain  and  other  farm  produce.  Minerab  are  also 
exported  from  the  mining  district,  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 
Industries,  such  as  saw,  planing  and  flour  mills,  lia\-e  also 
sprung  up.  The  population  was  4800  in  1901,  but  has  since 
increased  with  great  rapidity. 

FORT  WILLIAM,  a  poUce  burgh  of  Inverness-shire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901)  2087.  It  lies  at  the  north-eastern  end  of  Loch  linnhe, 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  about  62  m.  S.S.W.  of  Inverness  by  road  or 
canal,  and  was,  in  bygone  days,  one  of  the  keys  of  the  Highlands. 
It  is  122}  m.  N.E.  of  Gbsgovr  by  the  West  Hig^nd  railway. 
The  fort,  at  first  called  Kilmallie,  was  built  by  General  Monk  in 
1655  to  hold  the  Cameron  men  in  subjection,  and  was  enlarged 
in  1690  by  General  Hugh  Mackay,  who  renamed  it  after  William 
III.,  the  burgh  then  being  known  as  Maxyburgh  in  honour  of 
his  queen.  Here  the  perpetrators  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe 
met  to  share  their  plunder.  The  Jacobites  unsuccessfoUy 
besieged  it  in  17x5  and  1746.  The  fort  was  dismantled  in  x86o, 
and  demolished  in  1890  to  provide  room  for  the  railway  and  the 
station.  Amongst  the  puUic  buildings  are  the  Bdford  hospital, 
public  hall,  court  house  and  the  low-levd  meteorological 
observatory,  constructed  in  189X,  which  was  in  connexion  with 
the  observatory  on  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis,  until  the  latter  was 
closed  in  X904.  Its  great  industry  is  distUling,  and  the  dis- 
tilleries, about  2  m.  N.E.,  are  a  familiar  feature  in  the  landscape. 
Beyond  the  railway  station  stands  the  obelisk  to  the  memory 
of  Ewen  Madachlan  (1775-1822),  the  Gaelic  poet,  who  was  bom 
in  the  parish.  Fort  William  is  a  popular  tourist  resort  and  place 
of  call  for  the  Steamers  passing  through  the  Caledonian  canaL 
The  town  is  the  point  from  which  the  ascent  of  Ben  Nevis — ^4}  m. 
E.S.E.  as  the  crow  flics — ^is  commonly  made.  At  Coipach. 
about  2  m.  N.,  the  Caledonian  canal  begins,  the  series  of  locks 
between  here  and  Banavie — within  little  more  than  a  mile — 
bdng  known  as  "  Neptune's  Staircase."  Both  the  Lochy  and 
the  Neva  enter  Loch  Linnhe  immediately  to  the  north  of  Fort 
William.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  on  the  Lochy,  stands 
the  grand  old  ruin  of  Inverlochy  Castle,  a  massive  quadrangular 
pile  with  a  round  tower  at  each  corner,  a  favourite  subject  with 
landscape  painters.  Close  by  is  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  the 
2nd  of  February  1645,  in  wUch  Montrose  completely  defeated 
the  earl  of  Argyll.  The  modem  castle,  in  the  Scottish  Baronial 
style,  x}  m.  to  the  N  E.  of  this  stronghold  and  farther  from  the 
river,  is  the  scat  of  Lord  Abinger. 

FORT  WORTH,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Tarrant  county, 
Texas,  U.S.A.,  about  30  m.  W.  of  Dallas,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
West  Fork  of  the  Trinity  river.  Pop.  (x88o)  6663;  (1890) 
23.076;  (1900)  26,688,  of  whom  X793  were  foreign-born  and 
4249  were  negroes;  (1910,  census)  73,3x3.  It  is  served  by  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Gulf,  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City, 
the  Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande,  and  the  St  Louis,  San  Frandsco 
&  Texas  of  the  "  Frisco  "  system,  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
F£,  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  the  International  &  Great 
Northern,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  St  Louis  South- 
western, the  Texas  &  Padfic,  and  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley 
(Colorado  &  Southern)  railways.  Fort  Worth  is  beautifully 
situated  on  a  level  space  above  the  river.  It  is  the  seat  of  Fort 
Worth  University  (coeducational),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  in- 
stitution, which  was  established  as  the  Texas  Wcsleyan  Ccrflege 
in  i88x,  received  its  present  name  in  1889,  comprises  an  academy, 
a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  a  conservatory  <tf  mu»c,  a 
law  school,  a  medical  school,  a  school  of  commerce,  and  a  depart- 
ment of  oratory  and  elocution,  and  in  1907  had  802  students; 
the  Polytechnic  College  (coeducational;  Methodist  Episcopal, 
South),  which  was  established  in  1890,  has  preparatory,  collegiate, 
normal,  commercial,  and  fine  arts  departments  and  a  summer 
school,  and  in  1906  had  12  instmctors  and  (altogether)  696 
students;  the  Texas  masonic  manual  training  school;  a  kinder- 
garten training  school;  St  Andrews  s^ool  (Protestant 
Episcopal) ,  and  St  Ignatius  Academy  (Roman  Catholic).  There 
are  severai  good  business,  municipal  and  county  buildings,  and 
a  Carnegie  library.  On  the  3rd  of  April  1909  a  fire  destroyed 
ten  blodks  in  the  centre  of  the  dty.    Fort  Worth  lies  in  the 
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midst  of  a  stock-raising  and  fertile  agricultural  region;  there 
is  an  important  stockyard  and  packing  establishment  just 
outside  the  dty;  and  considerable  quantities  of  cotton  are 
raised  in  the  vicinity.  Among  the  products  are  packed  meats, 
fiour,  beer,  trunks,  crackers,  candy,  paint,  ice,  paste,  dgars, 
dothing,  shoes,  mattresses,  woven  wire  beds,- furniture  and 
overalls;  and  there  are  foundries,  iron  rolling  miUs  and  tan- 
neries. In  1905  the  total  value  of  the  dty's  factory  product 
was  $5,668,391,  an  increase  of  62*5%  since  1900;  Fort 
Worth  in  1900  ranked  fifth  among  the  dries  of  the  state  in  the 
value  of  its  factory  product;  in  1905  it  ranked  fourth.  Fort 
Worth's  numerous  railways  have  given  it  great  importance 
as  a  oommerdal  centre.  The  munidpality  owns  and  operates 
the  waterworks  and  the  dectric-lighting  planL 

A  military  post  was  established  here  in  1849,  being  called 
first  Camp  Worth  and  then  Fort  Worth.  It  was  abandoned  in 
1853.  A  settlement  grew  up  about  the  fort,  and  the  dty  was 
incorporated  in  1873.  The  fort  and  the  settlement  were  named 
in  honour  of  General  William  Jenkins  Worth  (1794*1849),  a 
nadve  of  Hudson,  New  York,  who  served  in  the  War  of  181 3, 
commanded  the  United  States  forces  against  the  Seminole 
Indians  in  X84X-X843,  served  under  both  General  Taylor  and 
General  Scott  in  the  Mexican  War,  distinguishing  himself  at 
Monterey  (where  he  earned  the  brevet  of  major-general)  and  in 
other  engagements,  and  later  commanded  Uie  department  of 
Texas.  In  1907  Fort  Worth  adopted  a  commission  form  of 
government. 

FORTY,  the  cardinal  number  equal  to  four  tens.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  O.  Eng.  fe&wertig,  a  combination  of  fe&wer, 
four,  and  tig,  an  old  form  of  "  ten,"  used  as  a  suffix,  cf.  led. 
tiUf  Dan.  <«',  ten,  and  Ger.  vienig,  forty.  The  name  "  The  Forty  " 
has  been  given  to  various  bodies  composed  of  that  number  of 
members,  particularly  to  a  judicial  body  in  andent  Athens, 
who  tried  small  cases  in  the  rural  districts,  and  to  a  court  of 
criminal  jurisdicUon  and  two  dvil  i^>peal  courts  in  the  Venetian 
republic  The  French  Academy  (see  Academies)  has  also  been 
known  as  "The  Forty"  or  "The  Forty  Inmiortals."  The 
period  just  before  the  rq)eal  of  the  com  laws  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  frequently  alluded  to,  particularly  by  the  free  trade 
school,  as  the  "  hungry  forties  ";  and  the  "  roaring  forties  " 
is  a  sailor's  name  for  the  stormy  region  between  the  40th  and 
50th  laUtudes  N.  and  S.,  but  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
portion  of  the  north  Atlantic  lying  between  those  latitudes. 

FORUM  (Lat.  from  forts,  "out  of  doors"),  in  Roman 
antiquity,  any  open  place  used,  like  the  Greek  irfopk,  for  the 
transaction  of  mercantile,  judicial  or  political  business,  some- 
times merdy  as  a  promenade.  It  was  levd,  rectangular  in  form, 
surrounded  by  porticoes,  basilicas,  courts  of  law  and  other 
public  buildings.  In  the  laws  of  the  Twdve  Tables  the  word  is 
used  of  the  vestibule  of  a  tomb  (Cicero,  De  UgibuSf  ii.  24);  Ln 
9i  Roman  camp  the  forum  was  an  open  place  immediately  beside 
the  praetorium;  and  the  term  was  no  doubt  originally  applied 
generally  to  the  space  in  front  of  any  public  building  or  gateway. 
In  Rome  (q.v,)  itself,  however,  during  the  period  of  the  early 
history,  forum  was  almost  a  proper  name,  denoting  the  flat  and 
formerly  marshy  space  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills 
(also  called  Forum  Romanum),  which  probably  even  during  the 
regal  period  afforded  the  accommodation  necessary  for  such 
public  meetings  as  could  not  be  held  within  the  area  Capitolina. 
In  early  times  the  Forum  Romanum  was  used  for  athletic  games, 
and  over  the  porricnes  were  galleries  for  spectators;  there  were 
also  shops  of  various  kinds.  But  with  the  growth  of  the  city 
and  the  increase  of  provincial  business,  more  than  one  forum 
became  necessary,  and  under  the  empire  a  considerable  number 
of  civilia  (judidal)  and  venalia  (mercantile)  fora  came  into 
existence.  In  addition  to  the  Forum  Romanum,  the  Fora  of 
Caesar  and  Augustus  bdonged  to  the  former  class;  the  Forum 
boarium  (cattle),  kt^Uonum  (vegetable),  piscarium  (fish), 
pistorium  (bread),  vinarium  (wine),  to  the  latter.  The  Fora  of 
Nerva  (also  called  transitorium  or  pervium,  because  a  main  road 
led  through  it  to  the  Forum  Romanum),  TYajan,  and  Vespasian, 
ialtbougb  partly  intended  to  facilitate  the  course  of  public 


business,  were  chiefly  erected  to  embellish  the  dty.  The  con- 
struction of  separate  markets  was  not,  however,  necessarily  the 
rule  in  the  provincial  fora;  thus,  in  Pompeii,  at  the  north-east  end 
of  the  forum,  there  was  a  macellum  (market),  and  shops  for 
provisions  and  possibly  money  changers,  and  on  the  east  side  a 
building  supposed  to  have  been  the  dothworkers'  exchange, 
and  at  Timgad  in  North  Africa  (a  military  colony  founded  under 
Trajan)  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  the  forum  was  occupied  by 
shops.  The  forum  was  usually  paved,  and  although  on  festal 
occasions  chariots  were  probably  driven  through,  it  was  not  a 
thoroughfare  and  was  endosed  by  gates  at  the  entrances,  of 
which  traces  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  When  the  sites  for 
new  towns  were  being  sdected,  that  for  the  forum  was  in  the 
centre,  and  the  two  main  streets  crossed  one  another  dose  to 
but  not  through  it.  At  Timgad  the  main  streets  are  some  5  or 
6  ft.  lower  than  the  forum.  The  word /omm  frequently  appears 
in  the  names  of  Roman  market  towns;  as,  for  example,  in 
Forum  Appii,  Forum  Julii  {Frijus),  Forum  Livii  {Porli)y  Forum 
Sempronii  {Possombrone).  These  Jfora  were  distinguished  from 
mere  vici  by  the  possession  of  a  munidpal  organization,  which, 
however,  was  less  complete  than  that  of  a  prefecture.  In  legal 
phraseology,  which  disUnguishes  the  forum  commune  from  the 
forum  privUegiatum,  and  the  forum  generate  from  the  forum 
speciale,  the  word  is  practically  equivalent  to  "  court "  or 
"  jurisdiction." 
For  the  fora  at  Rome,  see  Rome:  Arckaeology,  and  works  quoted. 

FORUM  APPII,  an  andent  post  station  on  the  Via  Appia, 
43  m.  S.E.  of  Rome,  founded,  no  doubt,  by  the  original  con- 
structor of  the  road.  Horace  mentions  it  as  the  usual  halt  at 
the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey  from  Rome,  and  describes  it 
as  full  of  boatmen  and  cheating  innkeepen.  The  presence  of 
the  former  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  starting-point  of 
a  canal  which  ran  paralld  to  the  road  through  the  Pomptine 
Marshes,  and  was  used  instead  of  it  at  the  time  of  Strabo  and 
Horace  (see  Afpia,  Via).  It  is  mentioned  also  as  a  halting  place 
in  the  accoimt  of  Paul's  journey  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  15). 
Under  Nerva  and  Trajan  the  road  was  repaired;  one  inscription 
records  expressly  the  paving  with  silex  (replacing  the  former 
gravelling)  of  the  section  from  Tripontium,  4  m.  N.W.,  to  Forum 
Appii;  the  bridge  near  Tripontium  was  siinilariy  repaired,  and 
that  at  Forum  Appii,  though  it  bears  no  inscription,  is  of  the 
same  style.  Only  scanty  relics  of  anUquity  have  been  found 
here;  a  post  station  was  placed  here  by  Pius  VI.  when  the  Via 
Appia  was  reconstructed.  (T.  As.) 

FORUM  CLODII,  a  post  station  on  the  Via  Godia,  about 
23  m.  N.W.  of  Rome  (not  32  m.  as  in  the  AnUmine  Itinerary), 
situated  above  the  western  bank  of  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  (mod. 
Lake  of  Bracciano),  and  connected  with  the  Via  Cassia  at 
Vacanae  by  a  branch  road  which  rah  round  the  N.  side  of  the 
lake  (Ann.  Inst.,  1859, 43).  The  site  is  marked  by  the  church  of 
SS.  Marcus,  Mardanus  and  Liberatus,  which  was  founded  in  the 
8th  or  9th  century  a.d.  Inscriptions  menUoning  the  Foro- 
Clodienses  have  come  to  light  on  the  spot;  and  an  inscription 
of  the  Augustan  period,  which  probably  stood  over  the  door  of  a 
villa,  calls  the  place  Pausilypon— a  name  justified  by  the  beauty 
of  the  site. 

See  NoUfie  degfi  scam  (1889).  5:  D-  VagUeri.  ibid.  (1895).  343- 

FORUM  TRAIANI  (mod.  Fordongianus),  an  andent  town  of 
Sardinia,  on  the  river  Thyrsus  (Tirso),  and  a  station  on  the 
Roman  road  through  the  centre  of  the  island  from  Caralcs  to 
Olbia  and  Turris  Libisonis.  Many  of  its  ruins  have  been 
destroyed  since  i860.  The  best  preserved  are  the  baths,  erected 
over  hot  mineral  springs.  The  tanks  for  collecting  the  water 
and  the  large  central  piscina  are  noteworthy.  The  bridge  over 
the  Tirso  has  been  to  some  extent  modernized.  On  the  opposite 
bank  are  the  scanty  remains  of  an  amphitheatre.  Not  far  off 
is  a  group  of  nuragki,  of  which  that  of  St  Barbara  in  the  commune 
of  Villanova  Truschedda  is  one  of  the  finest. 

See  Taramelli  in  Notitie  degli  scan  (1903)*  469. 

FOSBROKE,  THOMAS  DUDLEY  (1770-1842),  English  anti- 
quary,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  27th  of  May  1770.  He  was 
educated  at  St  Paul's  school  and  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
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graduating  M.A.  in  1792.  In  Chat  year  he  was  ordained  and 
became  curate  of  Horsley,  Gloucestershire,  where  he  remained 
till  1 810.  He  then  removed  to  Walford  in  Herefordshire,  and 
remained  there  the  rest  of  his  lite,  as  curate  till  1830,  and  after- 
wards as  vicar.  His  first  important  work,  Brituh  hfonackism 
(2  vols.,  1802),  was  a  compilation,  from  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum  and  Bodleian  libraries,  of  facts  relating  to 
English  monastic  life.  In  1799  Fosbroke  had  been  elected 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  work  for  which  he 
is  best  remembered,  the  Encyclopaedia  cf  Anii^Uies,  appeared 
in  1824.  A  sequel  to  thiSj  Foreign  Topography,  was  published 
in  1828.  Fosbroke  published  many  other  volumes.  He  died 
at  Walford  on  the  ist  of  January  1842. 

FOSCARI,  FRANCESCO  (1373-1457))  doge  of  Venice,  belonged 
to  a  noble  Venetian  family,  and  held  many  of  the  highest  offices 
of  the  republic — ambassador,  president  of  the  Forty,  member 
of  the  Council  of  Ten,  inquisitor,  procurator  of  St  Mark,  ovw- 
gadore  di  comun,  &c.  His  first  wife  was  Maria  Priuli  and  his 
second  Maria  Nani;  of  his  many  children  all  save  one  son 
(Jacopo)  died  young.  But  although  a  capable  administrator 
he  was  ambitious  and  adventurous,  and  the  reigning  doge 
Tommaso  Mocenigo,  when  speaking  on  his  deathbed  of  the 
various  candidates  for  the  succession,  warned  the  council  against 
electing  Foscari,  who,  he  said,  would  perpetually  plunge  the 
republic  into  disastrous  and  costly  wars.  Nevertheless  Foscari 
was  elected  (1423)  and  reigned  for  thirty-four  years.  In  pro- 
claiming the  new  doge  the  customary  formula  which  recognized 
the  people's  share  in  the  appointment  and  asked  for  their 
approval — the  last  vestige  of  popular  government — ^was  finally 
dropped. 

Foscari's  reign  bore  out  Mocenigo's  warning  and  was  full  of 
wars  on  the  terra  ferma,  and  through  the  doge's  influence  Venice 
joined  the  Florentines  in  their  campaign  against  Milan,  which  was 
carried  on  with  varying  success  for  eight  years.  In  1430  an 
attempt  was  made  on  Foscari's  life  by  a  noble  to  whom  he  had 
refused  an  appointment;  and  three  years  later  a  conspiracy  of 
young  bloods  to  secure  the  various  offices  for  themselves  by 
illicit  intrigues  was  discovered.  These  events,  as  well  as  the 
long  and  expensive  wars  and  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  Venetian 
finances,  induced  Foscari  to  ask  permission  to  abdicate,  which 
was,  however,  refused.  In  1444  began  that  long  domestic  tragedy 
by  which  the  name  of  Foscari  has  become  famous.  The  doge's 
son  Jacopo,  a  cultivated  and  intelligent  but  frivolous  and 
irresponsible  youth,  was  in  that  year  acxused  of  the  serious 
crime  of  having  accepted  presents  from  various  dtizcns  and 
foreign  princes  who  either  desired  government  appointments  or 
wished  to  iitQuence  the  policy  of  the  republic  Jacopo  escaped, 
but  was  tried  in  contumacy  before  the  Council  of  Ten  and 
condemned  to  be  exiled  to  Napoli  di  Romania  (Nauplia)  and 
to  have  his  property  confiscated.  But  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  was  delayed,  as  he  was  lying  ill  at  Trieste,  and  eventually 
the  penalty  was  commuted  to  banishment  at  Treviso  (1446). 
Four  years  later  Ermolao  Donato,  a  distinguished  official  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Ten  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  was 
assassinated  and  Jacopo  Foscari  was  suspected  of  complicity 
in  the  deed.  After  a  long  inquiry  he  was  brought  to  trial  for 
the  second  time,  and  although  all  the  evidence  clearly  pointed 
to  his  guilt  the  judges  could  not  obtain  a  confession  from  the 
accused,  and  so  merely  banished  him  to  Candia  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  with  a  pension  of  two  hundred  ducats  a  year.  In  1456  the 
council  received  information  from  the  rector  (governor)  of  Candia 
to  the  effect  that  Jacopo  Foscari  had  been  in  treasonable  corre- 
spondence with  the  duke  of  Milan  and  the  sultan  of  Turkey. 
He  was  summoned  to  Venice,  tried  and  condemned  to  a  year's 
imprisonment,  to  be  followed  by  a  return  to  his  place  of  exile. 
His  aged  father  was  allowed  to  see  him  while  in  prison,  and  to 
Jacopo's  entreaties  that  he  should  obtain  a  full  pardon  for  him, 
he  replied  advising  him  to  bear  his  punishment  innthout  protest. 
When  the  year  was  up  Jacopo  returned  to  Candia,  where  he  died 
in  January  1457.  The  doge  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  this 
bereavement  and  became  quite  incapable  of  attending  to  busi- 
Consequently  the  council  dedded  to  ask  him  to  abdicate; 


at  first  he  refused,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  conform  to  their 
wishes  and  retired  on  a  yearly  pension  of  1500  ducats.  Within 
a  week  Pasquale  Malipiero  was  elected  in  his  place  and  two  days 
later  (ist  of  November  1457)  Francesco  Foscari  was  dead. 

The  ttocy  is  a  very  sad  and  pathetic  one,  but  legend  has  added 
many  pictumque  though  quite  apocryphal  detaib,  most  of  them 
tending  to  show  the  iniauity  and  harshness  of  Jacopo's  judges  and 
accusers,  whereas,  as  we  nave  shown,  he  was  treated  with  exceptional 
lenicnncy.  The  most  accurate  account  is  contained  in  S.  Romanin't 
Storia  doeumetUata  di  Venena,  lib.  x.  cap.  iv.  vii.  and  x.  (Venice, 
1855);  where  the  original  authorities  are  quoted:  see  also  Berlan. 
/  due  Foscari  (Turin,  iSjp).  Among  the  poetical  works  on  the 
subject  Byron's  tragedy  u  the  most  famous  (1821),  and  Roger's 
poem  Italy  (1821);  Giuseppe.  Verdi  composed  an  opera  on  the 
uubjectcntitkd  I  due  Foscaru  (L.V.*) 

FOSCOLO,  UGO  (1778-1827),  Italian  writer,  was  bom  at 
Zante  in  the  Ionian  Isles  on  the  26th  of  January  1778.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  a  physidan  at  Spalatro,  in  Dalmatia,  the 
family  removed  to  Venice,  and  in  the  Uidversity  of  Padua 
F06G0I0  prosecuted  the  studies  begun  in  the  Dalmatian  grammar 
school.  The  fact  that  amongst  h^  Pftduan  masters  was  the  abb£ 
Cesarotti,  whose  version  of  Ossian  had  made  that  work  highly 
popular  in  Italy,  was  not  without  influentt  on  Foscolo's  literary 
tastes,  and  his  early  knowledge  of  modem  facilitated  his  studies 
in  andent  Greek.  His  literary  ambition  revealed  itself  by  the 
appearance  in  1797  of  his  tragedy  Tieste—»,  production  which 
obtained  a  certain  degree  of  success.  Fosoolo,  who,  from 
causes  not  clearly  explained,  had  changed  his  Christian  name 
Niccolo  to  that  of  Ugo,  now  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
stormy  political  discussions  which  the  fall  <tf  the  republic  of 
Venice  had  provoked.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
national  committees,  and  addressed  an  ode  to  Napoleon  the 
liberator,  expecting  from  the  military  successes  of  the  French 
general,  not  merely  the  overthrow  of  the  effete  Venetian  oligarchy, 
but  the  establishment  of  a  free  republican  govemmenL 

The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (x7th  Oct.  1797),  by  which 
Napoleon  handed  Venice  over,  to  the  Austrians,  gave  a  rude 
shock  to  Foscolo,  but  did  not  quite  destroy  his  hopes.  The  stnte 
of  mind  produced  by  that  shock  is  reflected  in  the  Letters  ej 
Jacopo  Ortis  (1798),  a  spedes  of  political  Wertker, — for  the  hero 
of  Foscolo  embodies  the  mental  sufferings  and  suidde  of  an 
undecdved  Italian  patriot  just  as  the  hero  of  Goethe  {daces  before 
us  the  too  delicate  senutiveness  embittering  and  at  last  cutting 
short  the  life  of  a  private  German  scholar.  The  story  of  Foscolo, 
like  that  of  Goethe,  had  a  groundwork  of  melancholy  fact. 
Jacopo  Ortis  had  been  a  real  personage;  he  was  a  young  sttident 
of  Padua,  and  committed  suicide  there  under  circumstances 
akin  to  those  described  by  Foscolo.  At  this  period  Foscolo's 
mind  appears  to  have  been  only  too  familiar  with  the  thought 
of  suicide.  Cato  and  the  many  classical  examples  of  self-destruc- 
tion scattered  through  the  pages  of  Plutarch  appealed  to  the 
imaginations  of  young  Italian  patriots  as  they  had  done  in  France 
to  those  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Gironde.  In  the  case 
of  Foscolo,  as  in  that  of  Goethe,  the  effect  produced  on  the 
writer's  mind  by  the  composition  of  the  work  seems  to  have  been 
beneficial.  He  had  seen  the  ideal  of  a  great  national  future 
mddy  shattered;  but  he  did  not  despair  of  his  country,  and 
sought  relief  in  now  turning  to  gaze  on  the  ideal  of  a  great  national 
poet.  At  Milan,  whither  he  repaired  after  the  fall  of  Venice,  he 
was  engaged  in  other  literary  pursuits  besides  the  composilion 
of  Ortis,  The  friendship  formed  there  with  the  great  poet  Parini 
was  ever  afterwards  remembered  with  pride  and  gratitude. 
The  friendship  formed  with  another  celebrated  Milanese  poet  soon 
gave  place  to  a  feeling  of  bitter  enmity.  Still  hoping  that  his 
cotmtry  would  be  freed  by  Napoleon,  he  served  a^  a  volunteer 
in  the  French  army,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Trebbia  and 
the  siege  of  Genoa,  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  When 
released  he  returned  to  Milan,  and  there  gave  the  last  touches 
to  his  Ortis,  published  a  translation  of  and  commentary  upoa 
CcUimachus,  commenced  a  version  of  the  Iliad,  and  began  his 
translation  of  Steme's  Sentimental  Journey.  The  result  of  a 
memorandum  prepared  for  Lyons,  where,  along  with  other 
Italian  ddegates,  he  was  to  have  laid  before  Napoleon  the  state 
of  Italy,  only  proved  that  the  views  cherished  by  him  for  \a^ 
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country  were  too  bold  to  be  even  submitted  to  the  dictator  of 
France.  The  year  1807  witnessed  the  appearance  of  his  Canne 
Sid  sepolcri,  of  which  the  entire  spirit  and  language  may  be 
described  as  a  sublime  effort  to  seek  refuge  in  the  past  from  the 
misery  of  the  present  and  the  dark  new  of  the  future.  The 
mighty  dead  are  summoned  from  their  tombs,  as  ages-  before 
they  had  been  in  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  oratory,  to  fight 
again  the  battles  of  their  country.  The  inaugural  lecture  on 
the  origin  and  duty  of  literature,  d^vered  by  Foscolo  in  January 
1809  when  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Italian  eloquence  at  Pavia, 
was  oonceiv^  in  the  same  spirit.  In  this  lecture  Fosoolo  urged 
his  young  countrymen  to  study  letters,  not  in  obedience  to 
academic  traditions,  but  in  their  relation  to  individual  and 
national  liife  and  growth.  The  sensation  produced  by  this 
lecture  had  no  slight  share  in  provoking  the  decree  of  Napdeon 
by  which  the  chair  of  national  eloquence  was  abolished  in  all  the 
Italian  universities.  Soon  afterwards  Foscolo's  tragedy  of  Ajax 
was  represented  but  with  little  success  at  Milan,  and  its  supposed 
allusions  to  Napoleon  rendering  the  author  an  object  of  suspicion, 
he  was  forced  to  remove  from  Milan  to  Tuscany.  The  chief 
fruits  of  his  stay  in  Florence  are  the  tragedy  of  Ricciarda,  the 
0(f«  to  Ae  Graces,  left  unfinished,  and  the  completion  of  his 
version  of  the  SeiUimenial  Jaumey  (1813).  His  version  of  Sterne 
is  an  important  feature  in  his  personal  histoiy.  When  serving 
with  the  French  he  had  been  at  the  Boulogne  camp,  and  had 
traversed  much  of  the  ground  gone  over  by  Yorick;  and  in  his 
memoir  of  Didimo  Cherico,  to  whom  the  version  is  ascribed, 
he  throws  much  curious  h'ght  on  bis  own  character.  He  returned 
to  Milan  in  1813,  until  the  entry  of  the  Austrians;  thence  he 
passed  into  Switzerland,  where  he  wrote  a  fierce  satire  in  Latin 
on  his  political  and  literary  opponents;  and  finally  besought  the 
shores  of  England  at  the  dose  of  18 16. 

During  the  eleven  years  passed  by  Foscolo  in  London,  until 
his  death  there,  he  enjoyed  all  the  social  distinction  which  the 
most  brilliant  drdes  of  the  English  capital  confer  on  foreigners 
of  political  and  literary  renown,  and  experienced  all  the  misery 
which  follows  on  a  disregard  <^  the  first  conditions  of  domestic 
economy.  His  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Renews,  his  dissertations  in  Italian  on  the  text  of  Dante  and 
Boccaccio,  and  still  more  his  English  essays  on  Petrarch,  of 
which  the  value  was  enhanced  by  Lady  Dacre's  admirable 
translations  of  some  of  Petrarch's  foiest  sormets,  heightened  his 
previous  fame  as  a  man  of  letters..  But  his  want  of  care  and 
forethou^t  in  pecuniary  matters  involved  him  in  much  em- 
barrassment, and  at  last  consigned  him  to  a  prison;  and  when 
released  he  felt  bitterly  the  change  in  his  sodal  position,  and  the 
coldness  now  shown  to  him  by  many  whom  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  friends.  His  general  bearing  in  society 
— if  we  may  accept  on  this  point  the  testimony  of  so  keen  an 
observer  and  so  tolerant  a  man  as  Sir  Walter  Scott — ^had  un- 
happily not  been  such  as  to  gain  and  retain  lasting  friendships. 
He  died  at  Tumham  Green  on  the  xoth  of  October  1827.  Forty- 
four  years  after  his  death,  in  187 x,  his  remains  were  brought  to 
Florence,  and  with  all  the  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a 
great  national  mourning,  found  their  final  resting-place  beside 
the  monuments  of  MacchiavelU  and  Alfieri,  of  Michelangelo 
and  Galileo,  in  Italy's  Westminster  Abbey,  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce.  To  that  solenm  national  tribute  Foscolo  was  fully 
entitled/  For  the  originality  of  his  thoughts  and  the  splendour 
of  his  diction  his  country  honours  him  as  a  great  classic  author. 
He  had  assigned  to  the  Uterature  of  his  nation  hi^er  aims  than 
any  which  it  previously  recognized.  With  all  his  defects  of 
character,  and  through  all  his  vicis»tudes  of  fortune,  he  was 
always  a  sincere  and  courageous  patrioL- 

Ami^  materials  for  the  study  of  Foeoolo's  character  and  career 
may  Se  found  in  the  complete  series  of  hu  worla  published  in 
Florence  by  Le  Monnier.    The  series  consists  of  Prose  Utterarie, 
.,  183  ' 


KWorK  published  at  Leghc 
in  1876,  Letlerit  inedUe  del  Fo$cole,  delxUordani,  e  detla  Signora  di 
Siait,  a  Vineento  Monti.    The  work  published  at  Florence  in  the 
sufflmcr  of  1878,  Vita  di  Ugo  Fosseio,  di  P^piue  Artusi,  throws 


much  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  the  text  in  Foaooto's  writings  as 
given  in  the  complete  Florence  edition,  whilst  it  furnishes  some 
curious  and  origixial  illustrations  of  Foscob's  familiaritv  with  the 
English  language.  (J*  M.  S.) 

FOSS.  EDWARD  (1787-1870),  English  lawyer  and  biographer, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  x6th  of  October  1787.  He  was  a 
solicitor  by  profession,  and  on  his  retirement  from  practice  in 
1840,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  legal  antiquities.  His 
Judges  of  En^and  (9  vols.,  x84ft-x864)  is  a  standard  work, 
characterized  by  accuracy  and  extensive  research.  Biograpkia 
Juridica,  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  English  Judges,  appeared 
shortly  after  his  death.  He  assisted  in  founding  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1842  and  X843.  He 
died  of  apoplexy  on  the  27th  of  July  1870. 

FOSSAIIO,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Piedmont,  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  X5  m.  N.E.  of  it  by  rail,  xi8o  ft.  above 
sea-Ievdl  Pop.  (igox)  7696  (town),  x8,X75  (commune).  It  has 
an  imposing  castle  with  four  towers,  begun  by  Filippo  d'Acaia 
in  13 14.  The  cathedral  was  reconstructed  at  the  end  of  the 
x8th  century.  The  place  began  to  acquire  some  importance  in 
the  X3th  century.  It  appears  as  a  commune  in  1237,  but  in 
X25X  had  to  yidd  to  Asti.  It  finally  surrendered  in  X3X4  to 
Fillippo  d'Acaia,  whose  successor  handed  it  over  to  the  house  of 
Savoy.  It  lies  on  the  main  line  from  Turin  to  Cuneo,  and  has 
a  branch  line  to  Mondo^.- 

F068ANUOVA.  ah  abbey  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome, 

near  the  railway  station  of  Sonnino,  64  m.  S.E.  of  Rome.    It 

is  the  finest  example  of  a  Cisterdan  abbey,  and  of  the  Burgundian 

Early  Gothic  style,  in  Italy,  and  dates  from  the  end  of  the  12th 

to  the  end  of  the  X3th  century.    The  church  (1x87-1208)  is 

dosdy  similar  to  that  of  CaaunarL    The  other  conventual 

buildings  also  are  xK)teworthy..  Thomas  Aquinas  died  here  in 

X274. 

See  C.  Enlart,  Origmes  fran^tises  de  FardtUectma  mOMms  en 
Jtalie  (Paris,  1894)  {BibUotkiigie  des  icotes  franfaises  t^Atkines  ei 
de  Rome,  fate.  66). 

FOSSE  (or  Foss)  WAY;  the  Early  English  name  of  a  Roman 
road  or  series  of  roads  in  Britain,  used  later  by  the  English, 
running  from  Lincoln  by  Leicester  and  Bath  to  Exeter.  Almost 
all  the  Roman  Unie  is  still  in  use  as  modem  road  or  lane.  It 
passes  from  Lincoln  through  Newark  and  Ldcester  (the  Roman 
Ratae)  to  High  Cross  ( Venonae),  where  it  intersects  Watliitg  Street 
at  a  point  often  called"  the  cenire  of  England."  Hence  it  runs  to 
Moretouphi-the-Marah,  Cirencester,  Bath  and  Ilchester,  crosses 
the  hills  near  Chard,  Axnunster  and  Honiton,  aiul  enters  Exeter. 
Antiquaries  have  taken  it  farther,  usually  to  Totnes,  but  without 
warranL    (See  further  under  Eumn  Stkzxt.)       (F.  J.  H.) 

FOSSICK  (probably  an  English  dialectical  expression,  meaning 
fussy  or  troublesome)',  a  term  i^>plied  by  the  gold  diggers  of 
Australia  to  the  search  for  gold  by  solitary  individuals,  in 
untried  localities  or  in  abandoned  diggings.  A  "fossicker," 
or  pocket  miner,  is  one  who  buys  up  the  right  to  search  old 
daixns,  in  the  hope  of  finding  gold  overlooked  by  previous 
diggers.  ~ 

FOSSOMBRONE  (anc  Varum  Sempronii),  a  town  and  episcopal 
see  of  the  Marches,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pesaro  and  Urbino, 
X  X  m.  E.S.E.  of  the  latter  by  road,  394  ft.  above  sea-levd.  Pop. 
(X901)  town,  7531, .  commune,  xo,847.  The  town  is  situated 
Id,  the  valley  of  the  Metauro,  in  the  centre  of  fine  scenery,  at  the 
meeting-point  of  roads  to  Fano,  to  the  Furlo  pass  and  Fossato 
di  Vico  (the  andent  Via  Haminia),  to  Urbino  and  to  SinigagUa, 
the  last  crossing  the  river  by  a  fine  bridge.  The  cathedral, 
rebuilt  in  X772-X784,  contains  the  chief  work  of  the  sculptor 
Domenico  Rosselli  of  Rovezzano,  a  richly  sculptured  ancona 
of  X480.  S.  Francesco  has  a  lunette  by  him  over  the  portal. 
The  library,  founded  by  a  nephew  of  Cardixud  Passiond,  contains 
some  antiquities.  Above  the  town  is  a  medieval  castle.  There 
is  a  considerable  trade  in  silk. 

The  andent  Forum  Sempronn  Uy  about  a  m.  to  the  N.E. 
at  S.  Martino  al  Piano,  where  remains  still  exist. .  It  was  a  station 
on  the  Via  Flaminia  and  a  municipium.  The  date  of  its  founda- 
tion is  not  known.  Excavations  in  1879-1880  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  bouse  and  of  other  buildings  on  the  andent  road  (A. 
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Vernarecd  in  NoHzie  degfi  scari^  1880,  458)-  It  already  had 
a  bishop  in  the  years  499-502.  In  12^5  the  Ma]ate$ta  obtained 
possession  of  it,  and  kept  it  until  1444,  when  it  was  sold,  with 
Pesaro,  to  Fcderico  di  Montefeltro  of  Urbino,  and  wit^  the 
latter  it  passed  to  the  papacy  under  Urban  VIII.  in  1631. 

FOSSOMBRONI,  VITTORIO,  Count  (1754-1844).  Tuscan 
statesman  and  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Arezzo.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Pisa,  where  he  devoted  himself 
particularly  to  mathematics.  He  obtained  an  official  appoint- 
ment in  Tuscany  in  1782,  and  twelve  years  later  was  entrusted 
by  the  grand  duke  with  the  direction  of  the  works  for  the  drainage 
of  the  Val  di  Chiana,  on  which  subject  he  had  published  a  treatise 
in  1789.  In  1796  he  was  made  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  but 
on  the  French  occupation  of  Tuscany  in  1799  he  fled  to  Sidly. 
On  the  erection  of  the  grand  duchy  into  the  ephemeral  kingdom 
of  Etruria,  under  the  queen-regent  Maria  Louisa,  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  commission  of  finance.  In  1 809  he  went 
to  Paris  aa  one  of  the  senators  for  Tuscany  to  pay  homage  to 
Napoleon.  He  was  made  president  of  the  legislative  commission 
on  the  restoration  of  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  m.  in  1814, 
and  subsequently  prime  minister,  which  position  he  retained 
under  the  grand  duke  Leopold  IL  His  administration,  which 
was  only  terminated  by  his  death,  greatly  contributed  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  the  country.  He  was  the  real  master  of  Tuscany, 
and  the  bases  of  his  rule  were  equality  of  all  subjects  before  the 
law,  honesty  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  toleration  of 
opinion,  but  he  totally  neglected  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
people.  At  the  age  of  seventy-eight  he  married,  and  twelve 
years  afterwards  died,  in  2844. 

BiBLiocRAFBY.— Gtno  Capponi,  71  OnU*  V.  Fosumhroni,  A.  von 
Reumont,  GesddchU  Toscanas  unter  dem  Haust  Lothringen-Habslmrg 
(Gotha,  1877);  Zobi,  SUtria  civile  delta  Toscana  (Florence.  1850- 
1853);  Galeotti.  DeUe  Leggi  e  delV  amministrawione  delta  Toscana 
(Florence,  1847);  Ba\dMaerotd.Leop(4do  II.  (Florence,  1871);  see 
alao  under  Capponi.  Gxno;  Fsrdinand  III.,  of  Tuscany,  and 
Leopold  II.,  <rf  Tuscany.  (L.  V.*) 

FOSTER,  SIR  CLBMEMT  LB  NEVE  (X84X-X904),  EngUsh 
geologist  and  mineralogist,  the  second  son  of  Peter  Le  Neve 
Foster  (for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts),  was 
bom  at  Camberwell  on  the  33rd  of  March  1841.  ,  After  receiving 
his  early  education  at  Boulogne  and  Amiens,  he  studied  succes- 
sively at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  in  London  and  at  the  mining 
college  of  Freiburg  in  Saxony.  In  z86o  he  joined  the  Geological 
Survey  in  England,  working  in  the  Wealden  area  and  afterwards 
in  Derbyshire.  Conjointly  with  William  Topley  (1841-1894) 
he  communicated  to.  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1865 
the  now  classic  pupex  "  On  (he  superficial  deposits  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Medway,  with  remarks  on  tiie  Denudation  of  the  Weald." 
In  this  paper  the  sculpturing  of  the  Wealden  area  by  rain  and 
rivers  was  ably  advocated.  Retiring  from  the  Geological 
Survey  in  1865,  Foster  devoted  his  attention  to  mineralogy 
and  mining  in  Cornwall,  Egypt  and  Venesuela.  In  1872  he  was 
appointed  an  inspi;ctor  of  mines  under  the  home  office  for 
the  S.W.  of  England,  and  in  1880  he  was  transferred  to  tht  N. 
Wales  district:  In  1890  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mining 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  he  held  this  post  until  the 
close  of  his  life.  His  later  work  is  embodied  largely  in  the  reports 
of  mines  and  quarries  issued  annually  by  the  home  office.  He 
was  dbtinguished  for  his  extensive  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  metalliferous  mining  and  stone  quarrying..  He 
was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1892  and  was  knighted  in  1903.'  While 
investigating  the  cause  of  a  mining  disaster  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
in  1897  his  constitution  suffered  much  injury  from  carbonic- 
oxide  gas,  and  he  never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects.  He 
died  in  London  on  the  19th  of  April  1904.  He  published  Ore  and 
Stone  Mining,  1894  (ed.  5,  1904);  and  The  Elements  of  Mining 
and  Quarrying,  1903. 

FOSTER,  GEORGE  EULAS  (1847-  )*  Canadian  politician 
and  financier,  was  bora  in  New  Brunswick  on  the  3rd  of 
September  1847,  of  U.E.  Loyalist  descent.  After  a  brilliant 
university  career  at  the  university  of  Brunswick,  at  Edinbur^ 
and  Heidelberg,  he  returned  to  Canada  and  taught  in  various 
local  schools,  eventually  becoming  professor  of  classics  and 
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history  in  the  local  university.  In  x88a  he  became  Conservative 
member  for  King's  County,  N.B.,  in  the  Dominion  parliament, 
and  in  1885  entered  the  cabinet  of  Sir  John  Maodonald  as  minister 
of  marine  and  fisheries;  in  x888  he  became  minister  of  finance, 
which  position  he  held  till  the  defeat  of  his  party  in  1896.  A 
careful  and  even  brilliant  financier,  and  a  keen  debater,  he 
became  known  as  a  strong  believer  in  protection  for  Canadian 
industries  and  in  preferential  trade  within  the  British  empire. 

FQJ5TBR,  40HN  (1770-1843),  English  author  and  dissenting 
minister,  generally  known  as  the  "  ^ayist,"  was  bom  in  a  small 
farmhouse  near  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  on  the  X7th  of  September 
17  70.  Partly  from  constitutional  causes,  but  partly  also  from 
the  want  of  proper  companions,  as  well  as  from  the  grave  and 
severe  habits  of  his  parents,  his  earlier  years  were  enshrouded 
in  a  somewhat  gloomy  and  sombre  atmosphere,  which  was  never 
afterwards  wholly  dissipated.  His  youthful  energy,  finding  no 
proper  outlet,  developed  within  him  a  tendency  to  morbid 
intensity  of  thought  and  feeling;  and,  according  to  his  own 
testimony,  before  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  was  possessed  td 
a  "  painful  sense  of  an  awkward  but  entire  individuality." 

liie  small  income  accruing  to  Foster's  parents  from  their 
farm  they  supplemented  by  weaving,  and  at  an  eariy  age  he 
began  to  assist  them  by  spinning  wool  by  the  hand  wbed,  and 
from  his  fourteenth  year  by  weaving  double  stuffs.  Even  "  whei) 
a  child,"  however,  he  had  the  "  feelings  of  a  to/rmguet  in  the 
place  ";  and  though  he  performed  his  monotonous  task  with 
conscientious  diligence,  he  succeeded  so  indifferently  in  fixing 
his  wandering  thoughts  upon  it  that  his  wo^  never  without 
difficulty  pased  the  ordeal  of  inspection.  ^  He  had  acquired  a 
great  taste  for  reading,  to  gratify  which  he  sometimes  shut 
himself  up  alone  in  a  bam,  afterwards  woriung  at  his  loom 
"  like  a  horse,"  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  He  had  also  at  this 
period  "  a  passion  for  making  pictures  with  a  pen."  Shortly 
after  completing  his  seventeenth  year  he  became  a  member  oi 
the  Baptist  church  at  Hebden  Bridge,  with  which  hh  parents 
were  connected;  and  with  the  view  of  preparing  himsdf  for 
the  ministerial  office  he  began  about  the  same  time  to  atteiul 
a  seminary  at  Brearley  Hall  conducted  by  his  pastor  Dr  Fawcett. 

After  remaining  three  years  at  Brearley  Hall  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol,  and  on  finishing  his  course  of 
study  at  this  institution  he  obtained  an  engagement  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  where  he  preached  to  an  audience  of  less  than  a  hundred 
persons,  in  a  small  and  dingy  room  situated  near  the  river  at  the 
top  of  a  flight  of  steps  called  Tuthill  Stairs.  At  Newcastle  he 
remained  only  three  months.  In  the  b^pnning  of  1793  be  pro- 
ceeded to  Dublin,  where,  after  failing  as  a  preacher,  he  attempted 
to  revive  a  classical  and  mathematical  sdiool,  but  with  so  little 
success  that  he  did  not  prosecute  the  experiment  for  more  than 
dgfat  or  mne  months.  From  1797  to  1799  be  wa3  minister  of  a 
Baptist  church  at  Chichester,  but  though  he  applied  himself 
with  more  earnestness  and  perseverance  than  formerly  to  the 
discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties,  his  efforts  produced  little 
apparent  impression,  and  the  gradual  diminution  of  his  hearers 
necessitated  his  resignation.  After  em^doying  himself  for  a  few 
months  at  Battersea  in  the  instmction  of  twenty  African  youths 
brought  to  England  by  Zachary  Macaulay,  with  the  view  of 
having  them  trained  to  aid  as  missionaries  to  their  fellow-country- 
men, he  in  x8oo  accepted  the  charge  of  a  small  congregation  at 
Downend,  Bristol,. where  he  continued  about  four  years.  In 
1804,  chiefly  through  the  recommendation  of  kobext  Hall,  he 
became  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Frome,  but  a  swelling  in  the 
thyroid  gland  compelled Jiim  in  1 806  to  resign  his  charge.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  the  volume  of  Essays  on  which  his 
literary  fame  most  largely  if  not  mainly  rests.  They  were 
written  in  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  the  lady  whom  he 
afterwards  married,  and  consist  of  four  papers, — **  On  a  Man 
writing  Memoirs  of  himself  ";  "  On  Decision  of  Character  "; 
"  On  the  Application  of  the  Epithet  Romantic  ";  and  *'  On  some 
Causes  by  which  Evangelical  ReUgion  has  been  rendered  un- 
acceptable to  Men  of  Cultivated  Taste."  The  success  of  this 
work  was  immediate,  and  was  so  considerable  that  on  resigning 
his  charge  he  determined  to  adopt  literature  as  his  profession. 
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The  Eclecik  ReHtw  was  the  only  periodical  with  which  he  estab- 
lished a  connexion;  but  his  contributions  to  that  journal, 
which  were  begun  in  1807,  number  no  fewer  than  185  articles. 
On  his  marriage  in  May  x8o8  he  removed  to  Bourton-on-the- 
Water,  a  small  village  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  remained 
till  181 7,  when  he  returned  to  Downend  and  resumed  his  duties 
to  his  old  congregation.  Here  he  published  in  1820  his  Essay 
on  Popular  IgnoranUt  which  was  the  enlargement  of  a  sermon 
originally  preached  on  behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society.  In  1821  he  removed  to  Stapleton  near  Bristol,  and  in 
1822  he  began  a  series  of  fortnightly  lectures  at  Broadmead 
chapel,  Bristol,  which  were  afterwards  published.  On  the 
settlement  of  Robert  Hall  at  Bristol  this  service  was  discontinued, 
as  in  such  circumstances  it  appeared  to  Foster  to  be  "  altogether 
superfluous  and  even  bordering  on  impertinent."  The  health 
of  Foster  during  the  later  years  of  his  lijfe  was  somewhat  infirm, 
the  result  chiefly  of  the  toil  and  effort  of  literary  composition; 
and  the  death  of  his  only  son,  his  wife  and  the  greater  number 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  combined  with  his  bodily  ailments 
to  lend  additional  sombreness  to  his  manner  of  regarding  the 
events  and  arrangements  of  the  present  world — the  "  visage  of 
death  "  being  almost  his  *'  one  remaining  luminary."  He  died 
at  Stapleton  on  the  15th  of  October  1843. 

The  cast  of  Foster's  mind  was  meditative  and  reflective  rather 
than  logical  or  metaphysical,  and  though  holding  moderately 
Calvinistic  views,  his  language  even  in  preaching  very  seldom 
took  the  mould  of  theological  forms.  Though  always  retaining 
his  connexion  with  th^  Baptist  denomination,  the  evils  result- 
ing from  organized  religious  communities  seemed  to  him  so 
great  that  he  came  to  be  "  strongly  of  opinion  that  churches  are 
useless  and  mischievous  institutions,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
dissolved  the  better."  The  only  Christian  observances  which 
he  regarded  as  of  any  importance  were  public  worship  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  it  so  happened  that  he  never  administered 
the  ordinance  of  baptism.  His  cast  of  thought  is  largely  coloured 
by  a  constant  reference  to  the  "  endless  future."  He  was  a  firm 
believer  in  supernatural  appearances,  and  cherished  a  longing 
hope  that  a  ray  of  light  from  the  other  world  might  sometimes 
in  this  way  be  vouchsafed  to  mortals.  As  a  writer  he  was  most 
painstaking  and  laborious  in  his  choice  of  diction,  and  his  style 
has  its  natural  consequent  defects,  though  the  result  is  eloquent 
in  its  way. 

Besides  the  workB  already  alluded  to,  Foster  was  the  author  of  a 
Discourse  on  Missions  (1818); '*  Introductory  Essay"  to  Dod- 
dridee's  Rist  and  Progress  of  Rdipon  (1825);  "Observations  on 
Mr  HalPt  Character  as  a  Preacher,  prefixed  to  the  collected  edition 
of  Hall's  Works  (1B32);  an  "  Introduction  "  to  a  pamphlet  by  Mr 
Marshman  on  the  Seraropore  Missionaries;  several  political  letters 
to  the  Morning  ChronicU,  and  contributions  to  the  Eclectic  Reoieat, 
published  posthumously  in  2  vols.,-  1844.  His  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence t  edited  by  J.  ^.  Ryland,  was  published  in  1846. 

FOSTER,  SIR  MICHAEL  (Z836-Z907),  English  physiologist, 
was  bom  at  Huntingdon  on  the  8th  of  March  1836.  After 
graduating  in  medicine  at  London  University  in  1859,  he  began 
to  practise  in  his  native  town,  but  in  1867  he  returned  to  London 
OS  teacher  of  practical  physiology  at  University  College,  where 
two  years  afterwards  he  became  professor.  In  1870  he  was 
appointed  by  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  its  praelectorship  in 
physiology,  and  thirteen  years  later  he  became  the  first  occupant 
of  the  newly<reated  chair  of  physiology  in  the  tmivenity, 
holding  it  till  1903.  He  excelled  as  a  teacher  and  administrator, 
aad  had  a  very  large  share  in  the  organization  and  development 
of  the  Cambridge  biological  school.  From  i38i  to  1903  he  was 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  that  capacity 
exercised  a  wide  influence  on  the  study  of  biology  in  Great 
Britain.  In  1899  he  was  created  K.C.B.,  and  served  as  president 
of  the  British  Association  at  its  meeting  at  Dover.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  university  of 
London  in  parliament.  Though  returned  as  a  Unionist,  his 
political  action  was  not  to  be  dictated  by  party  considerations, 
and  he  gravitated  towards  Liberalism;  but  he  played  no 
prominent  part  in  parliament  and  at  the  election  of  1906  was 
defeated.    His  chief  writings  were  a  Textbook  of  Physiology 


(1876),  which  became  a  standard  work,  and  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Physiology  in  the  t6th,  lyth  and  i8th  Centuries  (1901), 
which  consisted  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Cooper  Medical 
College,  San  Francisco,  in  1900.  He  died  suddenly  in  London 
on  the  29th  of  January  1907. 

FOSTER,  MYLBS  BIRKET  (1825-1899),  English  painter, 
was  bom  at  North  Shields.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the 
workshop  of  Ebenezer  Landelb,  a  wood  engraver,  with  whom 
he  worked  for  six  years  as  an  illustrative  draughtsman,  devoting 
himself  mainly  to  landscape.  During  the  succeeding  fifteen 
years  he  became  famous  as  a  prolific  and  accomplished  illustrator, 
but  about  [86 1  abandoned  illustration  for  painting,  and  gained 
wide  popularity  by  his  pictures,  chiefly  in  water  colours,  of 
landscapes  and  rustic  subjects,  with  figures,  nuiinly  of  children. 
He  was  elected  in  x86o  associate  and  in  1862  full  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  His  work  is  memor- 
able for  its  delicacy  and  minute  finish,  and  for  its  daintiness  and 
pleasantness  of  sentiment. 

See  Birket  Foster,  his  Life  and  Work  (extra  number  of  the  Art 
Journal)  by  Marcus  B.  Huish  (1890),  an  interesting  sketch;  and 
Birket  FosUr,  R.W.S.,  by  H.  M.  CundaH  (London.  1906),  a  very 
complete  and  fully  illustrated  biography. 

FOSTER,  STEPHEN  COLLINS  (1826-1864),  American  song 
and  ballad  writer,  was  bora  near  Pittsburg,  Penns^vania,  on  the 
4th  of  July  1826.  He  was  the  youngest  child  of  a  merchant  of 
Irish  descent  who  became  a  member  of  the  state  legislature 
and  was  related  by  marriage  to  President  Buchanan.  Stephen 
early  showed  talent  for  music,  and  played  upon  the  flageolet, 
the  guitar  and  the  banjo;  he  also  acquired  a  fair  knowledge 
of  French  and  German.  He  was  sent  to  school  in  Towan(^, 
Pennsylvania,  and  later  to  Athens,  Pennsylvania,  and  when 
thirteen  years  old  he  wrote  the  song  *'  Sadly  to  Mine  Heart 
Appealing."  At  sixteen  he  wrote  "  Open  thy  Lattice,  Love  "; 
at  seventeen  he  entered  his  brother's  business  house,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  about  three  years,  composing  meanwhile 
such  popular  pieces  as  "  Old  Uncle  Ned,"  "  O  Susannah!"  and 
others.  He  then  adopted  song-writing  as  a  profession.  His  chief 
successes  were  songs  written  for  the  negro  melodists  or  Christy 
minstrels.  Besides  those  mentioned  the  ^following  attained 
great  popularity: "  Nelly  was  a  Lady,"  "  Old  Kentucky  Home," 
"  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  "  Massa's  in  de  Cold,  Cold  Ground,"  &c. 
For  these  and  other  songs  the  composer  received  considerable 
sums,  "  (Md  Folks  at  Home  "  bringing  him,  it  is  said,  15,000 
dollars.  For  most  of  his  songs  Foster  wrote  both  songs  and  music. 
In  1850  he  married  and  moved  to  New  York,  but  soon  returned 
to  Pittsburg.  His  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  negro  melodies, 
many  of  which  have  been  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
and  sung  in  many  tongues.  "  Old  Black  Joe,"  the  last  of  these 
negro  melodies,  appeared  in  1861.  His  later  songs  were  senti- 
mental ballads.  Among  these  are  "  Old  Dog  Tray,"  "  Gentle 
Annie,"  "  Willie,  we  have  missed  you,"  &c  His  "  Come  where 
my  Love  lies  Dreaming  "  i9  a  well  known  vocal  quartet.  Al- 
though as  a  musician,  and  composer  Foster  has  little  daim  to  high 
rank,  his  song-writing  gives  him  a  prominent  place  in  the  modem 
developments  of  popular  music.  He  died  at  New  York  on  the 
X3th  of  January  1864. 

FOSTORIA,  adty,  partly  in  Seneca,  partly  in  Hancock,  and 
partly  in  Wood  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  35  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Toledo. 
Pop.  (1890)  7070;  (1900)  7730  (584 foreign-bom);  (i9w)9597- 
It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  New  York,  Chicago  & 
St  Louis,  the  Ohio  Central,  the  Lake  Erie  &  Westem,  and  the 
Hocking  Valley  railways,  and  by  two  intemrban  electric  lines. 
The  city  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  region,  and  oil  abounds  in 
the  vicinity.  Among  the  city's  manufactures  are  gUss,  flour, 
planing  mUl  products,  brass  and  iron,  carriages,  banels,  incan- 
descent lamps,  carbons,  wire  nails  and  fences,  automobile 
engines  and  parts,  railway  torpedoes  and  muslin  underwear. 
The  waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality. 
In  1832,  upon  the  coming  of  the  first  settlers,  two  towns,  Rome 
and  Risdon,  were  laid  out  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  Fostoria. 
A  bitter  rivalry  arose  between  them,  but  they  were  finally  united 
under  one  government,  and  the  dty  thus  formed  was  named  in 
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honour  of  Charles  W.  Foster,  whose  son  Charles  Foster  (x82&- 
1904),  governor  of  the  state  from  z88o  to  1884  and  secretary  of 
the  United  States  treasury  from  1891  to  1893,  did  much  to  pro- 
mote its  gi^wth.    Fostoria  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1854. 

FOTHEROILL,  JOHN  (171^1780),  English  physician,  was 
bom  of  a  Quaker  family  on  the  8th  of  March  17 12  at  Carr  End 
in  Yorkshire.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  in  1736, 
and  after  visiting  the  continent  of  Europe  he  in  1740  settled  in 
London,  where  he  gained  an  extensive  practice.  In  the  epidemics 
of  influenza  in  x  775  and  1776  he  is  said  to  have  had  sixty  patients 
daily.  In  his  leisure  he  made  a  study  of  conchology  and  botany; 
and  at  Upton,  near  Stratford,  he  had  an  extensive  botanical 
garden  where  he  grew  many  rare  plants  obtained  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  He  was  the  patron  of  Sidney  Parkinson,  the 
South  Sea  voyager.  A  translation  of  the  Bible  (1764  sq.)  by 
Anthony  Purver,  a  Quaker,  was  made  and  printed  at  his  expense. 
His  pamphlet  entitled  "  Account  of  the  Sore  Throat  attended 
with  Ulcers  "  (1748)  contains  one  of  the  first  descriptions  of 
diphtheria  in  English,  and  was  translated  into  several  languages. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  26th  of  December  1780. 

FOTHERINGHAY,  a  village  of  Northamptonshire,  England, 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Che  river  Nene,  x  }  m. 
from  Elton  station  on  the  Peterborough  branch  of  the  London 
&  North- Western  railway.  The  castle,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
earthworks  and  foundations  remain,  is  famous  as  the  scene 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  from  September 
X 586  to  her  trial  and  execution  on  the  8th  of  February  x  587.  The 
earthworks,  commanding  a  ford  of  the  river,  are  apparently  of 
very  early  date,  and  probably  bore  a  castle  from  Norman  times. 
It  became  an  important  stronghold  of  the  Plantagenets  from 
the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Richard  III. 
in  1452.  The  church  of  St  Mary  and  All  Saints,  originally 
collegiate,  is  Perpendicular,  and  only  the  nave  with  aisles,  and 
the  tower  surmounted  by  an  octagon,  remain;  but  the  building 
is  in  the  best  style  of  its  period.  Edward,  second  duke  of  York, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  14x5,  Richard,  the 
third  duke,  and  his  duchess.  Cicely  (d.  1495),  also  his  son  the 
earl  of  Rutland,  who  with  Richard  himself,  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefield  in  1460,  are  buried  in  the  church.  Their  monuments 
were  erected  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  found  the  choir  and  tombs 
in  ruins. 

FOUCAULT*  JEAN  BERNARD  L^N  (18x^x868),  French 
physicist,  was  the  son  of  a  publisher  at  Paris,  where  he  was  born 
on  the  i8th  of  September  18x9.  After  an  education  received 
chiefly  at  home,  he  studied  medicine,  which,  however,  he  speedily 
abandoned  for  physical  science,  the  improvement  of  L.  J.  M. 
Daguerre's  photographic  processes  being  the  object  to  which 
he  first  directed  his  attention.  During  three  years  he  was  experi- 
mental assistant  to  Alfred  Dozm£  (X80X-X878)  in  his  course  of 
lectures  on  microscopic  anatomy.  With  A.  H.  L.  Fizeau  he 
carried  on  a  series  of  investigations  on  the  intensity  of  the  light 
of  the  sun,  as  compared  with  that  of  carbon  in  the  electric  arc, 
and  of  lime  in  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe;  on  the 
interference  of  heat  rays,  and  of  light  rays  differing  greatly  in 
lengths  of  path;  and  on  the  chromatic  polarization  of  light. 
In  1849  he  contributed  to  the  Comptes  Rendus  a  description 
of  an  electromagnetic  regulator  for  the  electric  arc  lamp,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  H.  V.  Regnault,  a  paper  on  binocular  vision. 
By  the  use  of  a  revolving  mirror  similar  to  that  used  by  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone  for  measuring  the  rapidity  of  electric 
currents,  he  was  enabled  in  1850  to  demonstrate  the  greater 
velocity  of  light  in  air  than  in  water,  and  to  establish  that  the 
velocity  of  light  in  different  media  is  inversely  as  the  refractive 
indices  of  the  media.  For  his  demonstration  jn  X85X  of  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  by  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  oscilla- 
tion of  a  freely  suspended,  long  and  heavy  pendulum  exhibited 
by  him  at  the  Pantheon  in  Paris,  and  again  in  the  following 
year  by  means  of  his  invention  the  gyroscope,  he  received  the 
Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Sodety  in  i8s$,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  made  physical  assistant  in  the  imperial  observatory  at 
Paris.  In  September  of  that  year  he  discovered  that  the  force 
required  for  the  rotation  of  a  copper  disk  becomes  greater  when 


it  is  made  to  rotate  with  its  rim  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet, 
the  disk  at  the  same  time  becoming  heated  by  the  eddy  or 
"  Foucault  currents  "  induced  in  its  metaL  Foucault  invented 
in  X857  the  polarizer  which  bears  his  name,  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  devised  a  method  of  giving  to  the  specultmn  of  reflecting 
telescopes  the  form  of  a  spheroid  or  a  paraboloid  of  revolution. 
With  Wheatstone's  revolving  mirror  he  in  1862  determined  the 
absolute  velocity  of  light  to  be  298,000  kilometres  (about  185.000 
m.)  a  second,  or  10,000  kilom.  less  than  that  obtained  by  previous 
experimenters.  He  was  created  in  that  year  a  mcmbn^  of  the 
Bureau  des  Longitudes  and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
in  1864  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  LoiKion, 
and  next  year  a  member  of  the  mechanical  section  of  the 
Institute.  In  1865  appeared  his  papers  on  a  modificatioa  of 
Watt's  governor,  upon  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  experi- 
menting with  a  view  to  making  its  period  of  revolution  constant, 
and  on  a  new  apparatus  for  regulating  the  electric  h'ght;  and  in 
the  following  year  (Compt.  Rend.  Ixiii.)  he  showed  how',  by  the 
deposition  of  a  transparently  thin  film  of  silver  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  object  glass  of  a  telescope,  the  sun  could  be  viewed  without 
injuring  the  eye  by  excess  of  light.  Foucault  died  of  paralysis 
on  the  ixth  of  February  z868  at  Paris.  Foom  the  year  1845 
he  edited  the  scientific  portion  of  the  Jtmmal  des  DAais.  His 
chief  scientific  papers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ccmples  Rendms, 
X  847-1 869. 

See  Revue  anirs  scierU.  vi.  (1869),  pp.  484-489;  Proe.  Ray.  Soe. 
xvii.  (1869),  pp.  lxxxtii.«lxxxiv. ;  Lissajous,  Notice  kislanqite  smr  U 
vieetles  travaux  de  U&n  FoucatUt  (Pans,  1875). 

FOUCHi,  JOSEPH,  DincB  or  Otkanto  (176^x820),  French 
statesman,  was  bom  in  a  small  village  near  Nantes  on  the  sxst 
of  May  X763.  His  father,  a  seafaring  man,  destined  him  for  the 
sea;  but  the  weakness  of  his  frame  and  the  precocity  <A  his 
talents  soon  caused  this  idea  to  be  given  up.  He  was  ediKated 
at  the  college  of  the  Oratorians  at  Nantes,  and  showed  marked 
aptitude  for  studies  both  literary  and  scientific.  Desiring  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession  he  was  sent  to  axi  institution  kept 
by  brethren  of  the  same  order  at  Paris.  There  also  he  made 
rapid  progress,  and  soon  entered  upon  tutorial  duties  at  the 
colleges  of  Niort ,  Saumur,  VendAme,  Juilly  and  Arras.  At  Anas 
he  had  some  dealings  with  Robespierre  at  the  time  ci  tlie  bc^n- 
xiing  of  the  French  Revolution  (1789). 

In  October  1790  he  was  transferred  by  the  Oratorians  to 
their  college  at  Nantes,  owing  to  irregularities  due  to  1^  sea) 
for  revolutionary  principles;  but  at  Nantes  he  showed  even 
more  democratic  fervour.  His  abilities  and  the  zeal  with  which 
he  espoused  the  most  subversive  notions  brou^t  him  into 
favour  with  the  populace  at  Nantes;  he  became  a  leading 
member  of  the  local  Jacobin  dub;  and  on  the  dissolution  <rf  the 
college  of  the  Oratorians  at  Nantes  in  May  1792,  Fouch^  gave 
up  all  connexion  with  the  church,  whose  major  vows  be  had 
not  taken.  After  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  on  the  xoth  of 
August  1792,  he  was  elected  as  deputy  for  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Loire  to  the  National  Convention  which  met  at  the 
autumnal  equinox  and  prodaimed  the  republic  The  literary 
and  pedagogic  sympathies  of  Fouch£  at  first  brought  him  into 
touch  with  Condorcet  and  the  party,  or  group,  of  the  Girondists: 
but  their  vacillation  at  the  time  of  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  (December  1792- January  2X,  1793)  led  him  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Jacobins,  the  less  scrupulous  and  more 
thoroughgoing  champions  of  revolutionary  doctrine.  On  the 
question  of  the  execution  of  the  king, 'Fouch^,  afta  sonse  pre- 
liminary hesitations,  expressed  himself  with  the  utmost  vigour 
in  favour  of  immediate  execution,  and  denounced  those  who 
"  wavered  before  the  shadow  of  a  kiiig." 

The  crisis  which  resulted  from  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Convention  against  England  and  Holland  (Feb.  r,  1793),  ab<1 
a  little  later  against  Spain,  brought  Fouch£  into  notoriety  as 
one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  Jacobinical  fanatics  who  then  hdd 
power  at  Paris.  While  the  armies  of  the  first  coalition  threatened 
the  north-east  of  France,  a  revolt  of  the  royalist  peasants  of 
Brittany  and  la  Vendue  menaced  the  Convention  on  the  west. 
That  body  deputed  Fouch6  with  a  colleague,  Villers,  to  proceed 
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to  the  west  atf'commissionen  invested  with  almost  dictatorial 
powers  for  the  crushing  of  the  revolt  of  "  the  whites."  The 
vigour  with  which  he  carried  out  these  duties  earned  him  other 
work,  and  he  soon  held  the  post  of  commissioner  of  the  republic 
in  the  department  of  the  Nievre.  Together  with  Chaumette, 
he  helped  to  initiate  the  atheistical  movement,  the  founders  of 
which  in  the  autumn  of  1793  began  to  aim  at  the  extinction  of 
Christianity  in  France.  In  the  department  of  the  Nidvre  he 
ransacked  the  churches,  sent  their  spoils  to  the  treasury  and 
established  the  cult  of  the  goddess  of  Reason.  Over  the 
cemeteries,  he  ordered  these  words  to  be  inscribed:  "  Death  is 
an  eternal  sleep."  He  also  waged  war  against  luxury  and 
wealth,  and  desired  to  abolish  the  use  of  money.  The  new  cult 
was  inaugurated  at  Paris  at  Notre  Dame  by  the  strange  orgy 
known  as  "  The  Festival  of  Reason  "  (November  xo,  1793). 

Fouch£  then  proceeded  to  Lyons  to  execute  the  vengeance 
of  the  Convention  on  that  dty,  which  had  revolted  against  the 
new  Jacobin  tyranny.  Preluding  his  work  by  a  festival  remark- 
able for  its  obscene  parody  of  religious  rites,  he  then,  along  with 
his  colleague,  CoUot  d'Herbois,  set  the  guillotine  and  cannon  to 
work  wi^  a  rigour  which  piade  his  name  odious.  Modem 
research,  however,  proves  that  at  the  close  of  those  horrors 
Fouch6  exerdsed  a  moderating  influence.  Outwardly  his 
conduct  was  marked  by  the  utmost  rigour,  and  on  his  return 
to  Paris  early  in  April  1794,  he  thus  characterised  his  policy: 
"  The  blood  of  criminals  fertilises  the  soil  of  liberty  and  estab- 
lishes power  on  sore  foundations."  By  that  time  Robespierre 
had  struck  down  the  other  leaders  of  the  atheistical  party;  but 
early  in  June  1794,  at  the  time  of  the  "  Festival  of  the  Supreme 
Being,"  Foach£  ventured  to  mock  at  the  theistic  revival  which 
Robeq>ierre  then  inaugurated.  Sharp  passages  of  arms  took 
place  between  them,  and  Robespierre  procured  the  ejection  of 
Fouch£  from  the  Jacobin  Qub  Quly  14, 1 794).  Fouch£,  however, 
was  working  with  his  customary  skill  and  energy,  and  along  with 
Tallien  and  others,  managed  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  the 
theistic  dictator  on  Thermidor  xo  (July  a8),  1794.  The  ensuing 
reaction  in  favour  of  more  merciful  methods  of  government 
threatened  to  sweep  away  the  group  of  Terrorists  who  had  been 
mainly  instrumenUl  in  carrying  through  the  coup  d*itai  of 
Thermidor;  but,  thanks  largely  to  the  skill  of  Fouch6  in  intrigue, 
they  managed  for  a  time  to  keep  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Discords, 
however,  crept  in  which  left  him  for  a  time  almost  isolated,  and 
it  needed  all  his  ability  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  moderates. 
A  vigorous  attack  on  him  by  Boissy  d'Anglas,  on  the  9th  of 
August  1795,  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  but  the  troubles  which 
ensued  in  Vend6miaire  averted  the  doom  that  seemed  to  be 
pending;  and  he  owed  his  release  to  the  amnesty  which  was 
|Mssed  on  the  proclamation  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  year 

I7Q5- 
In  the  ensuing  period,  known  a&that  of  the  Directory  (1795- 

1799)1  Fouch^  remained  at  first  in  obscurity,  but  the  relations 

which  he  had  with  the  communbts,  once  headed  by  Chaumette 

and  now  by  Francois  N.  ("  Gracchus  ")  Bab^uf  (9.V.),  helped 

him  to  rise  once  more.    He  is  said  to  have  betrayed  to  the 

director  Barras  the  secret  of  the  strange  plot  which  Babeuf  and 

a  few  accomplices  hatched  in  the  year  X796;  but  recent  research 

has  tended  to  throw  doubt  on  the  assertion.    His  rise  from 

poverty  was  slow,  but  in  1797  he  gained  an  appointment  for  the 

supply  of  military  maitriet^  which  offered  opportunities  direct 

and  indirect.    After  offering  his  services  to  the  royalists,  whose 

movement  was  then  gathering  force,  he  again  decided  to  support 

the  Jacobins  and  the  director  Barras  {q.x.).    In  the  coup  d'ilat 

of  Fructidor  1797  he  made  himself  serviceable  to  Barras,  who  in 

X798  appointed  him  to  be  French  ambassador  to  the  Cisalpine 

republic.    At  Milan  he  carried  matters  with  so  high  a  hand 

against  the  Gallophobes  of  that  government  that  his  actions 

were  disavowed  and  he  himself  was  removed;  but  in  the  confused 

state  in  which  matters  then  were,  he  was  able  for  a  time  to  hold 

his  own  and  to  intrigue  successfully  against  his  successor.    Early 

in  X799  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  after  a  brief  tenure  of  office 

as  ambassador  at  The  Hague,  he  became  minister  of  police  at 

(July  so,  X799).    The  newly  elected  director,  Sieyes  (q.v.). 


was  then  in  the  ascendant  and  desired  to  curb  the  excesses  of 
the  Jacobins,  who  had  recently  reopened  their  club.  Fouch6, 
casting  consistency  to  the  winds,  dosed  the  Jacobins  dub  in  a 
manner  at  once  daring  and  dever.  Thereupon  he  hunted  down 
the  pamphleteers  and  editors,  whether  Jacobins  or  royalists, 
who  were  obnoxious  to  the  government,  so  that  at  the  time  of 
the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt  (October  1799)  the  ex- 
Jacobin  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  France. 

Knowing  well  the  unpopularity  of  the  directors,  Fouch£  lent 
himself  to  the  schemes  of  Bonaparte  and  Sieyes  for  their  over- 
throw. His  activity  in  furthering  the  coup  d'itai  of  Brumaire 
18-X9  (November  9-10),  1799,  procured  him  the  favour  of 
Bonaparte,  who  kept  him  in  office  (v.  Napoleon  I.).  In  the 
ensuing  period  of  the  Consulate  (X799-1804)  Fouch6  behaved 
with  the  utmost  adroitness.  While  curbing  the  royalists  and 
extreme  Jacobins  who  at  first  alone  opposed  Bonaparte,  Fouch£ 
was  careful  to  temper  as  far  as  possible  the  arbitrary  actions  of 
the  new  master  of  France.  In  this  difficult  task  he  acquitted 
himself  with  so  much  skill  as  to  earn  at  times  the  gratitude 
even  of  the  royalists.  Thus,  while  countermining  a  foolish 
intrigue  of  theirs  in  which  the  duchesse  de  Guiche  was  the  chief 
agent,  Fouch£  took  care  that  she  should  escape.  Equally  skilful 
was  his  action  in  the  affair  of  the  so-called  Arina-Ceracchi  plot, 
in  which  the  agents  provoaHeurs  of  the  police  were  believed  to 
have  played  a  sinister  part.  The  chief  "  conspirators  "  were 
easily  ensnared  and  were  executed  when  the  affair  of  Niv6se 
(December  1800)  enabled  Boxuparte  to  act  with  rigour.  This 
far  more  serious  attempt  (in  which  royalist  conspirators  exploded 
a  bomb  near  the  First  Consul's  carriage  with  results  disastrous 
to  the  bystanders)  was  soon  seen  by  Fouch6  to  be  the  work  of 
royalists;  and  when  the  First  Consul,  eager  to  entrap  the  still 
formidable  Jacobins,  sought  to  fasten  the  blame  on  them,  Fouch6 
firmly  dedared  that  he  would  not  only  assert  but  would  prove 
that  the  outrage  was  the  work  of  royalists.  All  his  efforts, 
however,  failed  to  avert  the  punishment  which  Bonaparte  was 
resolved  to  inflict  on  the  leaiding  Jacobins.  In  other  matters 
(especially  in  that  known  as  the  Plot  of  the  Placards  in  the 
spring  of  1803)  Fouch6  was  thought  to  have  secured  the  Jacobins 
concerned  from  the  vengeance  of  the  First  Consul.  In  any  case 
the  latter  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  a  man  who  had  too  much 
power  and  too  much  skill  in  intrigue  to  be  desirable  as  a  sub- 
ordinate. On  the  proclamation  of  Bonaparte  as  First  Consul 
for  life  (August  x,  1803)  Fouch£  was  deprived  of  his  office; 
but  the  blow  was  softened  by  the  suppression  of  the  ministry  of 
police  and  by  the  attribution  of  most  of  its  duties  to  an  extended 
ministry  of  justice.  Fouch^  also  became  a  senator  and  recdved 
half  of  the  reserve  funds  of  the  police  which  had  accumulated 
during  his  tenure  of  office.  He  continued,  however,  to  intrigue 
through  his  spies,  whose  information  was  so  superior  to  that  of 
the  new  minister  of  police  as  to  render  great  services  to  Napoleon 
at  the  time  of  the  Cadoudal-Pichegru  conspiracy  (February- 
March  1804). 

As  a  result  Napoleon,  now  emperor,  brought  back  Fouch6 
to  the  re-constituted  ministry  of  police  Quly  1804);  he  also 
later  on  entrusted  to  him  that  of  the  interior.  His  work  was  no 
less  important  than  at  the  time  of  the  Consulate.  His  police 
agents  were  ubiquitous,  and  the  terror  which  Napoleon  and 
Fouch6  inspired,  owing  to  thdr  proven  ability  to  benefit  by  plots, 
partly  accounts  for  the  absence  of  conspirades  after  1804.  After 
AusterliU  (December  1805)  Fouch£  uttered  the  «iMf  of  the 
occasion:  **  Sire,  Austerlitz  has  shattered  the  old  aristocracy; 
the  boulevard  St  (Germain  no  longer  conspires." 

That  Napoleon  retained  some  feding  of  distrust,  or  even  of 
fear,  of  Fouch£  was  proved  by  his  conduct  in  the  early  days 
of  x8o8.  While  engaged  in  the  campaign  of  Spain,  the  emperor 
heard  rumours  that  Fouchi  and  Talleyrand,  once  bitter  enemies, 
were  having  interviews  at  Paris  in  which  Murat,  king  of  Naples, 
was  concerned.  At  once  the  sensitive  autoaat  hurried  to  Psris, 
but  found  nothing  to  incriminate  Fouch6.  In  that  year  Fouch6 
received  the  title  of  duke  of  Otranto.  During  the  absence  of 
Napoleon  in  Austria  in  the  campaign  of  1809.  the  British 
Walcheren  expedition  threatened  for  a  time  the  safety  of 
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Antwerp.  Fouch£  thereupon  issued  an  order  to  the  prefects  of 
the  northern  departments  of  the  empire  for  the  mobilization  of 
60,000  National  Guards.  He  added  to  the  order  a  statement 
in  which  occurred  the  words:  "  Let  us  prove  to  Europe  that 
although  the  genius  of  Napoleon  can  throw  lustre  on  France, 
his  presence  is  not  necessary  to  enable  us  to  repulse  the  enemy." 
The  emperor's  approval  of  the  measure  was  no  less  marked 
than  his  disapproval  of  the  words  just  quoted.  The  next  months 
brought  further  causes  of  friction  between  emperor  and  minister. 
The  latter,  knowing  the  desire  of  his  master  for  peace  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  1809,  undertocd:  on  his  own  account  to  make 
secret  overtures  to  the  British  ministry.  A  little  later  Napoleon 
opened  negotiations  and  found  that  Fouch6  had  forestalled  him. 
His  rage  against  his  minister  was  extreme,  and  on  the  3rd  of  June 
i8zo  he  dismi»ed  him  from  his  office.  However,  as  it  was  not 
the  emperor's  custom  completely  to  disgrace  a  man  who  might 
again  be  useful,  Fouch6  received  the  governorship  of  Rome. 
He  went  thither,  not  as  governor  but  as  fugitive,  for  on  receiving 
the  emperor's  order  to  give  up  certain  important  documents  of 
his  former  ministry,  he  handed  over  only  a  few,  declaring  that 
the  rest  were  destroyed.  At  thb  the  emperor's  anger  burst 
forth  again,  and  Fouch^  on  learning,  after  his  arrival  at  Florence, 
that  the  storm  was  still  raging  at  Paris,  prepared  to  sail  to  the 
United  States.  Compelled,  however,  by  stress  of  weather  and 
sickness  to  put  back  again,  he  foimd  a  mediator  in  Elisa  Bona- 
parte, grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  thanks  to  whom  he  was  allowed 
to  settle  at  Aix  and  finally  to  return  to  his  domain  of  Point 
Carr6.  In  1812  he  sought  vainly  to  tiim  Napoleon  from  the 
projected  invasion  of  Russia;  and  on  the  return  of  the  emperor 
in  haste  from  Smorgoni  to  Paris  at  the  dose  of  that  year,  the 
ex-minister  of  police  was  su^)ected  of  complidty  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  General  Malet,  which  came  so  strangely  near  to  success. 
From  this  suspicion  Fouch6  dearcd  himself  and  gave  the  emperor 
useful  advice  concerning  internal  affairs  and  the  diplomatic 
situation.  Nevertheless,  the  emperor,  still  distrustful  of  the 
arch-intriguer,  ordered  him  to  undertake  the  government  of  the 
lUyrian  provinces.  On  the  break-up  of  the  Napoleonic  systentr 
is  Germany  in  October  18x3  Fouch6  was  ordered  to  repair  to 
Rome  and  thence  to  Naples,  in  order  to  watch  the  movements  of 
Murat.  Before  Fouch6  arrived  at  Naples  Murat  threw  off  the 
mask  and  invaded  the  Roman  territory,  whereupon  Fouch6 
received  orders  to  return  to  France.  He  arrived  at  Paris  on  the 
loth  of  April  Z814  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  being  con- 
strained by  his  marshals  to  abdicate. 

The  conduct  of  Fouch6  at  this  crisis  was  characteristic.  As 
senator  be  advised  the  senate  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  comte 
d'Artois,  brother  of  Louis  XVUI.,  with  a  view  to  a  reconciliation 
between  the  monarchy  and  the  nation.  A  little  later  he  ad- 
dressed to  Napoleon,  then  at  Elba,  a  letter  begging  him  in  the 
interests  of  peace  and  of  France  to  withdraw  to  the  United 
States.  To  the  new  soverdgn  Louis  XVIII.  he  sent  an  appeal 
in  favour  of  liberty  and  recommending  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  would  concOiate  all  interests.  It  was  not  successful,  but 
Fouch6  remained  unm<dested. 

This  was  far  from  satisfying  him,  and  when  he  found  that 
there  were  no  hopes  of  advancement,  he  entered  into  relations 
with  conspirators  who  sought  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbons. 
Lafayette  and  Davout  were  concerned  in  the  affair,  but  their 
refusal  to  take  the  course  desired  by  Fouch£  and  other  bold 
spirits  led  to  nothing  being  done.  Soon  Napoleon  escaped  from 
Elba  and  made  his  way  in  triumph  to  Paris.  Shortly  before 
his  arrival  at  Pans  (March  19,  1815)  Louis  XVIII.  sent  to 
Fouch£  an  offer  of  the  ministry  of  police,  which  he  declined, 
saying,  "  It  is  too  late;  the  only  plan  to  adopt  is  to  retreat." 
He  then  foiled  an  attempt  of  the  royalists  to  arrest  him,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  Napoleon  he  received  for  the  third  time  the  port- 
foUo  of  poh'ce.  That,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
entering  into  secret  relations  with  Mettcmich  at  Vienna,  his  aim 
bdng  then,  as  always,  to  prepare  for  all  eventualities.  Meanwhile 
he  used  all  his  powers  to  induce  the  emperor  to  popularise  his 
rule,  and  he  is  said  to  have  caused  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"The  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people;  it  is  the  source  of 


power"  in  the  declaration  of  the  coundl  of  state.  But  the 
autocratic  tendendes  of  Napoleon  could  scarcdy  be  held  in 
check,  and  Fouch^  seeing  the  fall  of  the  emperor  to  be  imminent, 
took  measures  to  expedite  it  and  secure  his  own  interests.  On 
the  22nd  of  June  Napoleon  abdicated  for  the  second  time,  and 
Fouch6  was  next  day  dected  president  of  the  commission  which 
provisionally  governed  France.  Already  he  was  in  touch  with 
Louis  XVin.,  then  at  Ghent,  and  now  secretly  recdved  the 
overtures  of  lis  agent  at  Paris.  Whfle  ostensibly  working  for 
the  recognition  of  Napoleon  II.,  he  facilitated  the  success  of  the 
Bourbon  cause,  and  thus  procured  for  himsdf  a  place  in  the 
ministry  of  Louis  XVUI.  Even  his  skill,  however,  was  unequal 
to  the  task  of  conciliating  hot-headed  royalists  who  remembered 
his  vote  as  regicide  and  his  fanaticism  as  terrorist.  He  resigned 
office,  and  after  acting  for  a  brief  space  as  ambassador  at  Dresden, 
he  retired  to  Prague.  Finally  he  settled  at  Trieste,  where  he 
died  on  the  25th  of  December  1820.  He  had  accumulated  great 
wealth. 

Marked  at  the  outset  by  fanaticism,  which',  though  crud,  was 
at  least  consdentious,  Fouch£'s  character  deteriorated  in  and 
after  the  year  1794  into  one  of  calculating  cunning.  The  transi- 
tion represented  all  that  was  worst  in  the  life  of  France  during 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  and  Empire.  In  Fouch^  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  earlier  period  appeared  as  a  cold,  sdfish  and 
remorseless  fanaticism;  in  him  the  bureaucracy  of  the  period 
i70S~i799  and  the  autocracy  of  Napoleon  found  their  ablest 
instrument.  Yet  his  intellectual  pride  prevented  him  sinking 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  tool.  His  relations  to  Napoleon  were 
marked  by  a  certain  aloofness.  He  multiplied  the  means  of 
resistance  even  to  that  irresistible  autocrat,  so  that  thou^ 
removed  from  office,  he  was  never  wholly  disgraced.  Deq>ised 
by  all  for  his  tergiversations,  he  nevertheless  was  sought  by  all 
on  account  of  his  devemess.  He  repaid  the  contempt  of  his 
superiors  and  the  adulation  of  his  inferiors  by  a  mask  of  im- 
penetrable reserve  or  scorn.  He  sought  for  power  and  neglected 
no  means  to  make  himself  serviceable  to  the  party  whose  success 
appeared  to  be  imminent.  Yet,  while  appearing  to  be  the 
servant  of  the  victors,  present  or  proq)ective,  he  never  gave 
himself  to  any  one  party.  In  this  versatility  he  resembles 
Talleyrand,  of  whom  he  was  a  coarse  replica.  Both  professed, 
under  all  thdr  shifts  and  turns,  to  be  desirous  of  serving  France. 
Talleyrand  certainly  did  so  in  the  sphere  of  diplomacy;  Foucb6 
may  occasionally  lavt  done  so  in  the  sphere  ctf  intrigue. 

Bibliography. — ^Fouch£  wrote  some  ^litical  pamphlets  and  reports, 
the  chieiof  which  are  Riflexions  sur  UjugemaU  de  Louis  Capti  (i  793) ; 
Rifitxioru  sur  Fiducation  pubiiqut  (1793);  Rapport  et  prcitt  deltn 
relalif  aux  coUiges  (179;%);  Rapport  sur  la  situation  de  CommnmS' 
Affranckie  [Lyons]  (1794);  Lettre  aux  prifeis  concemant  ks  pritra, 
&c.  (1801);  also  the  letters  of  1815  noted  above,  and  a  Leitrt  an 
due  de  WeUineton  (181 7).  The  best  life  of  Fouch6  is  that  by  L. 
Madelin,  FouctU  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1901).  The  so-called  FoueJU  Memoirs 
are  not  genuine,  but  they  were  apparently  compiled,  at  least  in 
part,  from  notes  written  by  Fouch^.  and  are  often  valuable,  thoueh 
their  account  of  events  (eg.  of  the  negotiations  of  1809-1810)  is 
not  flddom  untrustworthy.  For  those  negotiations  sec  Coqudlc, 
NapoUon  et  FAngleterre  (Paris,  1003,  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1904). 
For  the  plots  with  which  Fouche  had  to  deal  see  E.  Daudet.  La 
Polite  et  les  Chouans  sous  le  Consulat  et  F Empire  (Paris,  1895): 
P.  M.  C.  Desmarest,  Timoignages  kitforifues.  ou  qninse  ans  de  kauie 
police  (Paris,  1833,  2nd  cd.,  1900);  £<  Picanl,  Bonaparte  et  Uorecu 
(Paris,  IQOS);  G.  A.  Thierry,  Conspirateurs  et  gens  de  police  i  le 
complot  delibelles  (Paris,  1903)  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1903):  H. 
Wefschinger,  Le  Due  d'Engkien  (Paris.  1888) ;  E.  Guilton,  Les  CvmpUu 
militaifes  sous  le  Consulat  et  F Empire  (Paris,  1894).        U*  Ul.  R.) 

FOUCHER*  SIMON  (1644-1696),  French  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Dijon  on  the  ist  of  March  1644.  He  was  the  son  ol  a 
merchant,  and  appears  to  have  taken  orders  at  a  very  eariy  age. 
For  some  years  he  held  the  position  of  honorary  canon  at  Dijon, 
but  this  he  resigned  in  order  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Paris 
He  graduated  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  literary  work  in  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  27th  of  April 
1696.  In  his  day  Foucher  enjoyed  considerable  repute  as  a  keen 
opponent  of  Malebranche.  His  philosophical  standpoint  was 
one  of  scepticism  in  regard  to  external  perception.  He  revived 
the  old  arguments  of  the  Academy,  and  advanced  thmi  with 
much  ingenuity  against  Malebranche's   doctrine. 
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hii  Kcplicism  n  sabonllule  te  ortbodoi  belief,  Ibt  fundamcaUit 
dofmu  of  the  church  uixiing  to  him  iotuitively  cvjdcDt.  Hia 
object  wti  to  reconcile  hi»  reJigious  with  hia  philoupbicai  creed, 
and  la  nmua  ■  Chriilian  without  ccuioi  to  be  u  icideroidin. 
Hb  writing*  igtiDst  Makbiuicbe  ttn  coUecled  usdet  the 
tilk  Diistrtalimi  nr  la  ralunic  it  la  tiriU,  1693. 

See  P.  Ribbe,  Z,'/4tM  ^iiiuk  PncJbr  (1867)1  C.  Jouidiin  1b 
Diaitiaain  iit  sciaua  plidltiapUjita  (1B7JI.  pp-  SJ7-9S9- 

nnCQDn.  tux,  or  Juun  (c.  uiS-mSs),  Ftacb  piinler. 
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ii  the  diptych,  fonneriy  at  Notre  Dii 
de  Mdun,  oi  which  one  wing,  depleting  Agnes  Soret  as  the 
Virgin,  is  now  at  the  Antwerp  Museum  and  the  other  in  the 
Berlin  Gallery.  The  Louvre  has  hii  oQ  portraits  of  Chailea 
Vn.,  of  Count  Wilczck,  and  of  Jouvcnal  del  Uriins,  beiidei  a 
portrait  drawing  in  crayon;  whilst  an  auibentic  portrait  from 
bis  brush  is  in  the  Liechtenstein  collection.  Far  mote  numerous 
are  his  illuminated  boolu  and  Dunialuies  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  Brentano-Larochc  collection  at  Frankfort  contains 
forty  miniatures  from  a  Book  of  Hours,  painted  in  1461  lor 
Etienne  Chevalier  « ho  is  portrayed  by  Foucqutt  on  the  Berlin 
wiog  of  the  Uelun  illarplece.  From  Foucquet'i  hand  again 
Ucelevenoutaltbe  foiirteea  ministuttt  illustrating  a  translation 
of  Josepbus  al  the  Bibliothique  Nationale.  The  second  volume 
of  this  MS.,  unfortunately  with  only  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
roiniatures,  was  discovered  and  bought  in  1903  by  Mr  Henry 
Vatcs  Tbooipson  at  a  London  sale,  and  restored  by  him  to  France. 
See  (Enerti  ti  Jchan  FoHi^-ul  (CaitMr,  Tint,  ie«6-iS67l! 
A.  de  Chsmpnui  and  P.  Cauchiry .  (Entrtl  rati  trfntiu  pour  It  dm 
it  Biffy:  ■'FicMtnilM  ol  iwo  hulorie.  by  I«n  FoumuM  "  Iroin 
vols.  I.  and  <i.  d1  IhF  AitciaiiiiUi  ia  Jutjt  (London,  lOOl):  Charles 
Blanc,  HilUin  ill  ptinUrs  it  Uulii  Its  tcoitl  ILntiodiictiDn)  ^  and 
Georges  Lafenesire,  Jiktn  Fmiqiul  (Paris,  1901). 
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the  strongest  [daces  on  the  fronliet  towatds  Normandy,  and  it 
still  preseives  some  portions  of  its  medieval  foriifica  lions, 
notably  a  galcway  of  the  i5lh  century  known  as  the  Pone  St 
Sulpice.  The  castle,  which  is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
lowD,  directly  overlooking  the  Nan(on,  is  now  a  picturesque 
ruin,  but  gives  abundant  evidence  in  its  towers  and  outworks  of 
its  former  atrength  and  magnificence.  The  fiuesl  of  (he  towers 
was  erected  in  1341  by  Kugues  of  Lusignan,  and  named  after 
M^iusine,  the  mythical  foundress  of  the  family.  The  chu 
of  St  Uonard  and  St  Sulpice  both  dale,  al  least  in  part, 
theijlhtentury,  AnhAlcl  devilleanda  belfry,  both  ot  the  tjih 
nntury,  ate  of  architectural  interest,  and  the  town  possesses 
many  curious  old  houses.  There  i!  a  statue  of  General  "  ' 
Lari  Coisiire  (d.  iBu),  bora  in  the  town.  Foggires  is  th< 
of  a  tubpretect,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  Gral  inilance,  1  chi 
■  ^e  chief  indli 


college. 
II,  being  a  centre  lor  tne  m 
ling  and  teallier-dmsiag  ai 


facture  of  laH-doth  and  other  fabrics  ace  aho  {mportanl  In- 
striea.  Trade  is  in  dairy  produce  and  in  the  granite  of  the 
ighhouring  quarries.  Fougires  frequently  figures  in  Breton 
history  from  the  iilh  to  the  15th  century.  It  was  taken  by  th« 
English  in  1166,  and  again  in  1448;  and  tbe  name  of  Surienne, 
the  captor  on  the  aecond  occasion,  is  still  bomc  by  one  ol  the 
towers  ol  the  castle.  In  14S8  it  was  taken  by  tbe  troofn  of 
Charles  VIII.  under  la  TTEmoille.  In  the  middle  ages  Foi^rc* 
'BS  a  lordship  of  some  importance,  which  in  the  13th  century 
passed  into  the  possession  of  tbe  family  of  Lusignan,  and  ia 
-  confiscated  by  the  crown  and  afterwards  dianged 
ly  times.     In  179],  during  the  war*  of  the  Vendte, 

JDLQ  SHILK  (1B38-  ),  French 
philoooiidier,  was  born  at  La  Poutae  on  the  i8th  of  October 
1S38.  He  held  levenl  minor  philosophical  lectureships,  and 
from  1864  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  lycies  of  Douai, 
Montpelliet  and  Bordeaux  successively.  In  186;  and  i8fig  be 
was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  Science  for  bis  work 
on  Plato  and  Socrates.  In  1871  he  was  elected  master  of  con- 
ferences at  the  £cole  Notmale,  and  was  made  doctor  ol  pbiloaopby 
in  recognition  of  his  Iwo  treatises,  PItltmt  Hippiai  Uintr  ina 
Suralita  amtra  libeniM  arbilrium  arpimenia  and  La  liiaU  tl  It 
dlUrmimnu.  Tbe  strain  of  the  next  three  years'  continuous 
work  undermined  his  health  and  his  eyesight,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  irom  his  professorship.  During  these  yean  he 
bad  published  works  on  Plato  and  Socrates  and  a  histoiy  of 
philosophy  (i8>j);  hut  after  his  retirement  be  further  developed 
his  philosophical  position,  a  speculative  eclecticism  through 
which  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  metaphysical  idealism  with 
the  naluralistic  and  mechanical  stsndpoint  of  sdencc.  In 
L'e»aalwnmim»  da  KUa-Jorca  {i«9o)>  ^  PiycMapt  iti 
Ma-forai  {[893),  and  ia  ilBraU  it>  idtes-Jmti  (1907),  is 
elaboraled  his  doctrine  of  idlu-firci!,  or  of  mind  as  efficient 
cause  through  the  tendency  of  ideas  to  tealiie  tbemselvts  in 
appropriate  movement.  Ethical  and  toaological  developmenta 
of  this  theory  succeed  its  physical  and  psychoto^cal  treatment, 
the  consideration  of  the  sntinomy  of  freedom  being  especially 
important.  Fouillfe's  wife,  who  by  a  previous  marriage  was  the 
mother  of  the  poet  and  philoaopher  Jean  Maiie  Guyau  (1S54', 
1888),  is  well  known,  under  tbe  paeudonym  of  "  G.  Bruno," 
aa  the  author  of  educational  books  for  children. 

Kii  other  chief  works  are:  VIdit  miitmi  it  iroll  n  AOtrntpu, 
tn  Aniitltrrt  a  n  fmu  (Paiii,  187B);  Lt  Stinti  KtiaU  am. 
I  ■■■■:vii  liS8o)i  La  Pnprim  HtiaU  K  la  lUiucnUw  (18S4I: 
I  lyslima  it  menit  anltmporanu  (iW]):  La  ilmilt, 

I  ■   ifitwi-aprliCiiyaHliiM-.L'AtairitliiUlaptfiitit 

J  xpitiaatinqj-.L'EiuiitiitmtiiliKipaiKlitmHtiiauit 

I  orlu  (itojl:  rmp^wwMW  eviKJirc  (lad  ed,.  I 

;  <(  fiotilmli  tt  la  cmci^Um  ucwIoiijh  i¥mi 

;      .  '  pt  da  ptupie  fro'^ais  (Jnd  tt 

>^..^  »    .w^f  nuroi  O900};   L'Es^iist   t 
evepltmi  Uioi):  "         ' 
lismt  it  Kflni  |19'  .. 

PQULD.ACHILLB  (1800-1867),  French  financier  and  politician, 
was  bom  at  Paris  on  tbe  I7lh  of  November  iSoo.  The  son  ol 
a  rich  Jewish  banker,  be  was  associated  with  and  afierwatdi 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  management  of  the  business.  Al 
early  as  1841  he  entered  political  hie,  having  been  elected  in 


iMiM 


(.»96  J 
(■896): 


From  that  ti 
aBaiis  of  hi 


es  Pyrtnt 


untry.     He  readily  ac 


„yi&(8,  and  is  said  to  have  exercised  a  decided  influence 

in  financial  mattera  on  the  provisional  government  then  fonned- 
Hc  shortly  afterwards  published  two  pampblets  against  the  use 
o(  paper  money,  entitled,  Pai  fAtiitKoltl  and  Obstnctiont 
sur  la  qaaliim  finaaciire.  During  the  presidency  of  Louia 
Napoleon  he  was  four  limes  minister  of  finance,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  economical  reforms  then  made  in  France. 
-    -  --endendesledhimto-— "'•'•''"'"''* 


of  free  trade,  and  disposed  him  to  bail  the  eauf  fUal  and  the 
new  empire.  On  the  islh  of  January  1851,  in  consequence  of 
the  dectK  e    *       ■        ' 


confiscating  tbe  ptoperty  ol  the  Orleans  family. 
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he  resigned  the  office  of  minister  of  finance,  but  was  on  the 
same  day  appointed  senator,  and  soon  after  rejoined  the  govern- 
ment as  minister  of  state  and  of  the  imperial  household.  In 
this  capacity  he  directed  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1855.  The 
events  of  November  i860  led  once  more  to  his  resignation,  but 
he  was  recalled  to  the  miiiistry  of  finance  in  November  oif  the 
following  year,  and  retained  ofiice  until  the  publication  of  the 
imperial  letter  of  the  19th  of  January  1867,  when  £mile  OUivier 
became  the  diief  adviser  of  the  emperor.  During  his  last  tenure 
of  office  he  had  reduced  the  floating  debt,  which  the  Mexican 
war  had  considerably  increased,  by  the  negotiation  of  a  loan 
of  300  millions  of  francs  (1863).  Fould,  besides  uncommon 
financial  abilities,  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  which  he  developed 
and  refined  during  his  youth  by  visiting  Italy  and  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1857  be  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  He  died  at  Tarbcs  on  the  sth 
of  October  1867. 

FOULIS,  ANDREW  (x7X»-x775)  and  ROBERT  (1707-1776), 
Scottish  printers  and  publishers,  were  the  sons  of  a  Glasgow 
maltman.  Robert  was  apprenticed  to  a  barber;  but  his  ability 
attracted  the  attention  of  Dr  Francis  Hutcheson,  who  strongly 
recommended  him  to  establish  a  printing  press.  After  ^^ending 
1738  and  1739  in  England  and  France  in  company  with  his 
brother  Andrew,  who  had  been  intended  for  the  diurch  and  had 
received  a  better  education,  he  started  business  in  1741  in 
Glasgow,  and  in  1743  was  appointed  printer  to  the  university. 
In  this  same  year  he  brought  out  Demetrius  PhaUreus  de 
eloculianet  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  first  Greek  book  ever  printed 
in  Glasgow;  and  this  was  followed  in  1774  by  the  famous  xamo 
edition  of  Horace  which  was  bng  but  erroneously  believed  to 
be  imnuculate:  though  the  successive  sheets  were  exposed  in 
the  university  and  a  reward  offered  for  the  discovery  of  any 
inaccuracy,  six  errors  at  least,  according  to  T.  F.  Dibdin,  escaped 
detection.  Soon  afterwards  the  brothers  entered  into  partner- 
ship, and  they  continued  for  about  thirty  years  to  issue  carefully 
corrected  and  beautifully  printed  editions  of  classical  works  in 
Latin,  Greek,  English,  French  and  ItaliaiL  They  printed  more 
than  five  hundred  separate  publications,  among  them  the  small 
editions  of  Dcero,  Tacitus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Viigil,  Tibullus  and 
Propcrtius,  Lucretitis  and  Juvenal;  a  beautiful  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  in  small  4to;  Homer  (4  vols.  foL,  x 756-1 758); 
Herodotus,  Greek  and  Latin  (9  vols,  xamo,  X76x);  Xenophon, 
Greek  and  Latin  (12  vols,  xamo,  1762-1767);  Gray's  Poems; 
Pope's  Works;  Milton's  Poems.  The  Homer,  for  which  Flax- 
man's  designs  were  executed,  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  produc- 
tion of  the  Foulis  press.  The  brothers  spared  no  pains,  and 
Robert  went  to  France  to  proctire  manuscripts  of  the  classics, 
and  to  engage  a  skilled  engraver  and  a  copper-plate  printer. 
Unfortimately  it  became  their  ambition  to  establish  an  institution 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts;  and  though  one  of  their 
chief  patrons,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  warned  them  to 
"  print  for  posterity  and  pro^>er,"  they  spent  their  money  in 
collecting  pictures,  pieces  of  sculpture  and  models,  in  paying 
for  the  education  and  travelling  of  youthful  artists,  and  in 
copying  the  masteipieces  of  foreign  art.  Their  countrymen 
were  not  ripe  for  such  an  attempt,  and  the  "  Academy  "  not  only 
proved  a  failure  but  involved  the  projectors  in  ruin.  Andrew 
died  on  the  x8th  of  Sq>tember  1775,  and  his  brother  went  to 
London,  hoping  to  realize  a  large  sum  by  the  sale  of  his  pictures. 
They  were  sold  for  much  less  than  he  anticipated,  and  Robert 
returned  broken-hearted  to  Scotland,  where  he  died  at  Edinbuigh 
on  the  and  of  June  X776.  Robert  was  the  author  of  a  Catalogue 
cf  Paintings  with  Critical  Remarks.  The  business  was  afterwards 
carried  on  under  the  same  name  by  Robert's  son  Andrew. 

See  W.  T.  Duncan,  Notices  and  Documents  ittustratim  of  the  Literary 
History  of  Glasgow,  printed  for  the  Maitland  Club  (1831),  which 
i$Uer  alia  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  works  printed  at  the  FouUs 

K!ss,  and  another  of  the  pictures,  statues  and  busts  in  plaster  of 
ris  produced  at  the  "  Academy  "  in  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
FOULLON,  JOSEPH  FRANCOIS  (17X7-X789),  French  admini- 
strator, was  bom  at  Saumur.    During  the  Seven  Years'  War  he 
was  intendant-general  of  the  armies,  and  intendant  of  the  army 
and  navy  under  Marshal  de  Belle-Isle.    In  1771  he  was  appointed 


intendant  of  finances.  In  X789,  when  Necker  was  dhmttsfd, 
FouUon  was  anx>inted  minister  of  the  king's  housdmld,  and 
was  thought  of  by  the  reactionary  party  as  a  substitute.  Bui 
he  was  unpopular  on  all  sides.  The  farmcrs-geneial  detested 
him  on  account  of  his  severity,  the  Parisians  on  account  of 
his  wealth  accumulated  in  utter  indifference  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor;  he  was  reported,  probably  quite  without  foundation, 
to  have  said,  "  If  the  people  cannot  get  bread,  let  them  eat  hay." 
After  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  on  the  X4th  of  July,  be  withdrew 
to  his  estate  at  Vitiy  and  attempted  to  spread  Uie  news  of  his 
death;  but  he  was  recognized,  taken  to  Paris,  carried  off  with 
a  bundle  of  hay  tied  to  his  back  to  the  h6tel  de  ville,  and,  in  spile 
of  the  intervention  of  Lafayette,  was  dragged  out  by  the  populace 
and  hanged  to  a  lamp-post  on  the  aand  of  July  ijSo. 

See  Eusine  Bonnemdre,  Hisloire  des  paysans  (4th  ecL,  1887), 
tome  iii. ;  C.  L.  Chassin,  Les  ElecHons  et  les  cakiers  de  Paris  an  sjag. 
(Paris,  1889),  tomes  iii.  and  iv. 

FOUNDATION  (Lat.  fundatio,  from  fundare,  to  found),  the 
act  of  building,  constituting  or  instituting  on  a  permanent 
basis;  especially  the  establisl^ig  of  any  institution  by  endowing 
or  providing  it  with  ftmds  for  its  continual  maintenance.  The 
word  is  thus  applied  also  to  the  institutions  so  established,  sikJi 
as  a  college,  monastery  or  hospital;  and  the  terms  "on  the 
foundation,"  or  "  foundationer,"  are  used  of  members  of  sodi  a 
college  or  society  who  enjoy,  as  fellows,  schoUus,  &c.,  the  benefits 
of  the  endowment.  Formerly  "foundation"  also  meant  the 
charter  or  incorporation  of  any  such  institution  or  society,  and 
it  is  stiU  applied  to  the  funds  used  for  the  endowment  of  such 
institutions. 

The  terms  "  old  foundation  "  and  "  new  foundatwn  "  used  in 
connexion  with  the  oiganizing  of  English  cathedral  chapters 
have  no  reference  to  the  age  of  the  cathedrals.  At  the  time 
of  the  Reformatwn  under  Henry  VIII.  the  old  college  cbapten 
v^re  left  unchanged,  and  are  referred  to  as  the  "  old  foundations," 
but  the  monastic  chapters  were  all  suppressed,  consequently 
new  chapters  had  to  be  formed  for  their  cathedrals  and  these 
constitute  the  "  new  foundations." 

"Foundation"  also  means  the  base  (natural  or  aitxfidal) 
on  which  any  erection  is  buOt  up;  generally  made  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  (see  Foundaiioms  below).  A  foundation- 
stone  is  one  of  the  stones  at  the  base  of  a  building,  generally  a 
comer-stone,  frequently  laid  with  a  public  ceremony  to  cdebrate 
the  commencement  of  the  building.  The  term  is  also  applied 
Uo  the  ground-work  of  any  structure,  such  *it  in  dress-making, 
the  underskirt  over  which  the  real  aJcirt  is  huxkg,  any  material 
used  for  stiffening  purposes,  as  "  foundation  muslin  or  net." 
In  knitting  or  crochet  the  first  stitches  on  to  which  all  the  rest 
are  worked  are  called  the  "  foxmdation  chain."  In  gem-cutting 
the  "  foundation-square  "  is  the  first  of  eight  squares  round  the 
edges  of  a  brilliant  made  in  bevel  planes  and  from  whidi  the 
angles  are  all  removed  to  form  three-comer  facets. 

FOUNDATIONS,  in  building.  The  object  of  foundations  is 
to  distribute  the  wdght  of  a  stmcture  equally  over  the  ground. 
In  the  constmction  of  a  building  the  weights  are  coikoentratcd 
at  given  points  on  piers,  columns,  &c.,  and  these  foundations 
require  to  be  spread  so  as  to  reduce  the  wei^t  to  an  average. 
In  the  preparation  of  a  foundation  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  lateral  escape  of  the  soU  or  the  movement  of  a  bed  upon 
sloping  ground,  and  it  is  also  necessaiy  to  provide  against  any 
damage  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  suh  met  with 
in  ordinary  practice,  such  as  rock,  gravel,  chalk,  day  aikl  sand, 
vary  as  to  their  capabilities  of  bearing  weight.  There  is  no 
provision  in  any  English  building  acts  as  to  the  load  that  may 
be  placed  on  any  of  these  soils,  but  under  the  New  York  Building 
Code  it  is  provided  that,  where  no  test  of  the  sustaining  power 
of  the  soil  is  made,  different  soils,  exduding  mud,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  footings  shall  be  deemed  to  safdy  sustain  the  foUowing 
loads  to  the  superficial  foot: 

Soft  day     .........  i  ton. 

Ordinary  soft  clay  and  sand«  together  in  layers, 

wet  and  springy 3  tons. 

Loam,  clay  or  fine  sand,  firm  and  dry  ...  3  tons., 

Very  firm  coarK  sand,  stiff  gravd  or  hard  clay  4  tona. 
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a  ol  Ibc  pccBDR  tntted  aa  an  ardiouy  foundi- 
tioD  by  tbe  wiUi  of  tbc  leveral  thickncna  uiil  height*  provided 
(or  by  the  LoDdan  Building  Act  of  1894,  and  k  com- 
^«^  puiun  of  ■  few  of  tbe  ptiadpal  autliorities,  will  be 
^-  found  uhCuI  in  helping  ui  to  urivB  al  ■  decision  u  to 

■hat  can  ufel}'  be  allowed.  Take  u  aa  example  ft 
wall  of  the  warehouK  dan,  70  ft.  high,  irhoM  lection  al  the  bate 
for  a  height  of  37  It.  Is  ij  bricka  (hick  (or  »t  in.),  and  lor  tbe 
tame  disitsce  b  height  again  li  2  bricki  tbicii  (or  iS  in.),  the 
remainder  10  the  top  being  i)  bricka  lliick  (or  14  In.)-  The 
weight  of  brickwork  per  foot  tua  ol  luch  a  wall  is  4'05  tona  on 
any  area  of  j-71  It.  luper.  ol  bridiinnk.  Accciding  to  the  act 
the  conctetB  b  to  project  4  in.  on  each  aide;  we  have  then  an 
additional  area  of  ^66  ft.  super,  to  add,  thua  wufcjng  the  total 
foundation  area  of  each  foot  run  of  wall  4-41  ft.  luper.  to  take 
■  weight  of  4'05  tooa  or  neaily  ■  ton  per  foot  aupet.  (via. 
-9  ton.) 

Another  factor  mint,  however,  be  taken  bito  coniideratlon, 
via.  the  wd^t  diitribuied  from  the  loaded  Soor  and  from  the 
roof.  In  Urn  c»e  there  would  be  at  lean  aii  floors,  and  the 
entire  wel^t  could  hardly  be  taken  at  loa  than  6  tona,  which 
would  ^vc  a  total  weight  of  1005  tou  on  an  area  of  4-41  ft. 
super,  or  a  load  of  3-1S  Ions  per  foot  super.  This  Is  on  the 
amunptloa  that  no  extra  weight  hai  been  thrown  oa  the  founda- 
tiona  iy  openings  or  {Hen,  or  by  girden,  kc,  in  which  case,  In 
addition  to  the  work  being  executed  in  cement,  the  foundationi 
should  be  increaied  In  area.  Fieri  always  involve  a  groat 
increase  of  weight  on  the  foundalioni,  and  in  very  many  Instancee 
this  increased  weight,  instead  of  being  provided  for  by  incriaiing 
the  area  of  the  foundations  and  ao  reducing  the  weight  per  foot 
[a  only  partly  met  by  tbe  improper  method  of  merely 
ig  the  depth  of  tbe  concrete,  while  keeping  the  same 
profection  of  concrete  round  the  footings  as  for  the  walls.  Aa  an 
example  take  an  iron  column  to  carry  a  safe  load  of  So  tons, 
standing  on  a  York  atooe  template,  and  in  turn  supported  by 
a  brick  pia  iii  in.  aquan.  In  this  case  we  should  have,  after 
allowlDg  lor  the  projection  of  concnte  00  either  side,  an  area  of 
4  ft.  5  in.  square,  or  19-6  ft.  super,,  and  this  would  give  a  prcsiure 
of  4-1  tons  pet  foot  on  the-fouadations,  or  almost  twice  as  much 
as  in  the  ptevloui  example  of  a  wmrchouic  wall.  Here,  instead 
of  fncreaaing  the  depth  of  tbe  concrete,  it  would  be  necessary 
toincreaielta  width;if  it  were  made  6  ft.  square,  ve  should  have 
an  are*  of  jfi  ft.  super,  to  take  the  So  Ions,  and  thus  tbe  pressure 
would  only  be  1-3  tons  per  loot,  and  tbe  ccM  of  tbe  foundation 
be  much  the«ame. 

If  wo  compare  ■  section  of  wall  ol  the  dwelling-Iiouse  class, 
as  procribed  by  the  London  Building  Act,  we  find  that,  taking  ■ 
wall  JO  ft.  high  and  having  a  thickneai  at  base  of  »)  in.  as  for 
the  warehouse  wall  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  have  a  wall 
weighing  ]'7S  tons  per  foot  super,  on  an  area  of  4-41  feet  super., 
or  '85  ton  per  foot  withmit  weight  of  floors  and  roof  as  against 
the  g  ton  in  the  warehouse  example.  To  ihti  must  be  added  the 
weight  of,  say,  5  Soon  and  mof  at  a  totsl  of  3  tons  per  foot  run 
ol  wall,  and  we  then  have  an  aggregate  of  e-7j  tons  per  foot  run 
and  I  JO  tons  per  foot  lopec.  IS  against  I'sS  tons  in  the  warehouse 
class. 

If  we  turn  from  the  act  to  text-books  ve  find  that  Colonel 
Seddon  in  tbe  Aid4  Utmrlr  gives  tbe  load  which  ordinary  founda- 
tion! will  bear  aa  a  aafc  load  per  foot  auper.  ai  follows; 

Kock,  Dodetately  hard    .        .....       9 

Rock  of  streiiffth  of  good  concrete       ,      ,      ,       a 

Rock,  very  lolt  I-B 

Fkm  earth 1  to  ll 

Hardday.     . r  to  i( 

Clean  dn  favel  and  clean  ihaiii  mud  prevented  (rom 

■pnading  sideways 1  to  1 1 

Moat  of  the  work  in  Londoti  may  be  daved  under  one  of  the 
latter  heads,  and  accordini  to  this  table  we  have,  when  we  erect 
walla  in  accordaiKe  with  the  building  act,  to  overload  our 
loundations. 

As  [o  the  poaubilily  of  spreading  weights,  we  have  as  an 
example  tlie  chimney  at  Adkin's  Soap  Works  in  Binningbam, 


3t>  (I.  high,  ao  arranged  that  Its  pnonrc  on  (be  foundations  Sa 
only  i|  tona  per  foot  auper.;  also  the  great  Si  RoUox  chinuwy 
at  Glasgow,  which  baa  a  pressure  of  r)  toiu;  the  weight  of  tha 
Eiflel  Tower  (7J00  Ions)  is  so  apread  over  4  baaC.  each  130  It. 
■quare,  that  tbe  pressure  Is  only  -117  ton,  or  >}  cwt.,  per  foot 
super.  The  Tower  Bridge  has  a  load  of  16  tona  per  foot  on  tha 
granite  bed  under  the  columna  of  towers,  reduced  by  spreading 
loanactualpressureon  the  day  foundation  of  4  tons.  TbeEneis 
under  the  Holbom  Viaduct  have  a  load  of  ll  tons  only,  those  ol 
the  Imperial  Institute  i)  tons,  and  those  of  the  destructor  ciUa 
and  cbimDey  ahall  al  Great  Yarmouth  4  tons  6)  cwt.  per  foot 
auper.  From  these  various  eiamplci  it  would  appear  thai  on 
aound  day  or  gravel  foundation  a  load  ol  from  3^  to  4  tons  may 
be  employed  with  safely. 


One  of  the  first  and  moit  loipa 
drawinn  for  a  larn  bgikUng  is  to . 

soil  and  strata  at  dlBercnt  levels  o\ ,_., 

so  as  10  be  able  to  amnge  the  footarus  accordiflEl 
various  depths  and  to  decide  aa  to  tbe  varimia  Fdi 
methods  to  be  einp4oyed.    For  this  purport  tnj 


■t  lequinnwaca  in  unparlnt 
main  Ibe  nature  of  the  sub- 
tbe  pfopoeed  site,      _^ 


or  boHngs 
which  tbe 
CDiKTeie  iDUDoauDn  may  wciy  oe  puT.  H  do  suca  loua  tx>1tom  ia 
found,  ai  often  happens  dcw  the  water  side,  ^Kcial  foundatioiia 
muse  be  employed, such  as  dock,  Eridlron, cantilever  and  rvle  founda- 
tions, Ac.  aU  of  which  wiU  be  devribed  henller.  Ai  examples 
at  the  varyloc  aubsoits  we  may  mention  the  ffdiowing,  in  which  wilt 
be  norieed  the  areal  depths  due  before  getting  throu^  tbe  made 
gmind:  Al  the  Bank  of  England  there  wvre  13  ft.  ol  marie  ground 
resiing  on  4  ft.  of  mvet.    Some  of  the  made  ground  was  ol  ancient 


ihnlk  (omui  a  good  KnwtBne  1 , , 

^hen  it  dips  towartis  a  slope  or  a  -cliff  with  an  oulenp  of  the  ffsult 
or  undcriyiBB  clay,  it  ia  a  very  uniuicable  loundalion  forany  btUHing, 
w  ihe  laniiiSpa  w  Ibe  Isle  of  Wight  and  00  the  Dotieuhin  eoiM 
Lur.ir  wiueia.    A  boriai  made  hi  TiOii  &in<«t,  near  ihe  Tbatw 

wri and rliny:  I3)  1  ll.  pialclsv: I4) 6 in.'grwmandi (J)  jTl^pnty 
bot;:  (6)  9I1.  running  Bind ;  and  HI  4  It.  clean  baUaat,  rotina  at  a 
dciiih  oE  3j  (t  below  (he  ground  Iuk  upon  blue  day.  A  boruig  at 
Highbury  New  Fsrk jpive:  (1)  1  Et.  made  ground.  (J)  iB  IL  kam, 
^)  9  [t.  taDd.  (4)  4  it'  peat,  and  Cs)  S  It.  gavel  and  sand.  These 
cumplcs  show  ihat  while  trial  bolci  a^uld  always  be  made  hefon 

tnuil  be  taken  not  Id  cakrulale  upoii  unilomiity.  Thus  at  the  block 
3  Dt  tbc  admiralty  extension  new  buildinn  (LiuHlaB),  one  of  Ibelrial 
boles  upon  the  louth-weat  tide  ol  the  old  buildings  showed  the  day 
tu  tje  about  Ifi  It.  bebw  the  aurface  ol  the  greuod,  wbOe  actus) 
circavarionprrn^lhedipolcbcelaycabeBuchihat  in  tbe  csecution 
111  ihe  new  buiWini;  It  became  neennry  10  underinn  the  north-west 
i-dner  ol  Ihe  old  buildine  al  Ibe  deepest  purl  41  [t.  below  the  ground. 
Thi.-  roundsliona  ol  block  1  of  Ibe  ncwedminlty  building*  are  placed 
In  a  dodc  built  upon  Ihe  London  clay  at  a  depth  ol  30  ft.  la  solid 
rcncrcte  6  (L  thii^  At  Itw  llotd  Victoria.  In  Nanhumberlaud 
A'Tnue  (London),  tbe  various  subsoils  ate  as  follows;  (1)  38)  ft. 
-  ind  clay  and  gravd  rabied.  (i)  4  It.  gravel  and  Hnd.  (1) 

3  ft.  fine  ballan.  andat  a  depth  ol  50  It.  blSa 

'od  the  clay  was  43  It.  down  and  at  the  north 


'-1X37  ft.    TbTrS 


-i-iili  a  depti  ol  fiTt.  cifnmcrelB  upon  which  ihe  wolli  were  raited. 
Ihe  foundation  lor  u  Parliament  Street,  where  ruaoiag  laod  waa 
cBcouniered,  was  ceaBnicted  with  short  piles,  7  oc  8  ft  laag  and 
6  in.  dian.,  poinled  and  placed  aa  dote  together  ai  pottUc  over 
the  lAole  foundation,  tbe  tops  were  tbea  sawn  cB  level,  and  a 
eoocnt>raft,7or8fl.  thlek.wasbui1taverthewboleafea.  Altbe 
Instituuon  d  Ovil  EagiBcers,  Great  Genge  Street,  WeBmbuler, 
the  loandatlau  to  tha  two  party  walls  upon  each  side  ol  the 
buOdbit  were  carried  down  about  as  ft.  below  tbe  pavement  level, 
that  oa  the  west  aide  being  13  It.  deep  and  that  on  the  east  side 

The  London  Building  Act  and  the  model  by.laws  pmhiUl  tbe 

— '™  ol  buildings  on  sites  the*  ^*"-  *-* *  --  "  -*— "-  "  ' — 

I.BUtlei  or  vefstable  refm 


s,  SFsril  knl,  pckiie,  vuious  ibov^^wted-bi 
w  punner,  ftc    In  dicing  the  ordinary  ti 
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rxovatiofu.  ihouM  the  ground  be  tooH,  plaokiag  nod  sinittini 
lo  be  employed.  This  CDOiialB  oT  roufh  bmnjiDg  put  "lonj  th* 
of  the  trenchpfl  and  wrdifHl  tijfht  with  valing  pjeca  ud  i 
thiB  work  it  done  by  luiwia.  Fiffi.  i  And  3  show  the  geDcnl 
of  pldnldoc  «Dd  strutting  for  the  diSennt  toiU. 

In  vrry  urge  »orlu  of  excnvntion  in  vofc  aoil  a  iteAm  diegcr  ii 
■ued  for  the  bulk  oT  the  vorlc.     Il  con^li  of  ■  luge  tteel  bu;:ket 


Tbe  Immdition  of  «  w»II  Ii  required  lo  be  as  i5|om  in  lowdance 
with  the  Loqdon  Building  ind  Amendmcnl  Acli:  "  Tlie  pmjet^Iion 
of  the  bottom  of  the  Eootuun  of  evety  wall  dd  each  aide  of  the  waH 
■hall  be  at  law  equal  tohaS  of  the,  thieknex  of  the  wall  ai  i»  baae, 

ba  omitted  when  that  wall  adioiiu.  and  the  diniinution  of  the 
fooEiflfi  of  every  wall  ihall  be  lormed  in  regular  oAku  and  the 
hoghl  from  the  bollom  of  such  looting  to  the  baae  of  (he  wall  tKali 
be  al  teaat  equal  lo  Iwo-thiida  of  the  ihickncH  of  the  wall  at  iti 
bate."  (See BaiCEWoii.1  Thebaaeof awsUitth>>I<irknr.<.hov.- 
■he  footing  i  the  footing  u  the  bickwork  built 
of  (he  concrete  and  diminiihii^  in  widT''  '~  ~" 
"  The  pcojectioa  of  the  bottom  footing 


jf  walla  la  legatda  depth  th 

wa'ler'SMrihaulE'v"  found'Hio'iu  of'^k!  .' o'^,  ttonllr  «™n;te 
taki  OM  leu  then  ^  it.  below  the  mrface  of  the  eanh.  DO  the  lolid 
ground  or  level  aurface  of  rock,  or  upon  ple«  OT  ranging  timbera 
when  aolid  earth  or  rock  it  not  found.  Pifea  intended  lo  aualain  a 
wall,  pier  or  p09(.  ihall  beapacvd  not  more  than  j6  in,  nor  lev  than 
30  in.  on  cenirea;  they  muat  be  driven  to  a  ■□lid  beating  i[  praclic-. 

itructure  prc^ioicd.  No  pile  ihall  be  uwd  ol  Icaa  dimcnaiona  ihan 
5  In.  at  the  amall  end  and  to  in-  al  the  butt  for  ahort  pilea»  or  pilei 
to  ft.  or  lesi  in  length.  No  jiile  ihall  be  weighted  wiih  a  load  eiceeil- 
iiV  40,000  lb.  Wbeaa  pile  la  not  driven  to  nfuial,  ili  laie  lUiIaiDing 


a  thall  be  deCetmined  by  the  follow 


Itiplied  by  the  hnghc  of  Ih 


in  inch«  plu>  one,  .Then 
^e'New  Yorii"code. 


juciej  to  imjlKSTu  nlli  ani 


ir  the  walla,  piera,  columns. 


roitbud 


;heni  to  a  depth  of  la  ft.  below  the  curb  level,  and  for  evff>' 
oal  10  ft-  or  part  thereof  deeper,  they  shall  be  incnavd  i  in. 
(ncu.  IE  built  of  brick,  tbey  shaU  be  at  leatt  4  in.  thicker 
le  wall  neit  above  them  10  a  depth  of  Ii  fi.  bcUiir  ibe  curb 
.□d  for  every  additional  to  ft.  of  part  thereof  deeper,  they 
I  Incirased  4  In.  in  thickneaa.    The  fooling  w  bate  count 


Itatt  8  in.  in  thickocia  foe  wal 

... if  under  pten.  Goluoiiu  or  peal 

» wlietber  formed  of  coDcrete  or  atone.  iIl 
he  bottom  wf-—- -' —" ^    -■ 

be  botiem  wi 


.  wider  than  the  bottom  width  of  walla,  ai 


'  poats.  II  the  auperimpoaed  load  il  nidi  at  10  cause  undue  bani- 
rrse  strain  on  a  tooiine  proiectinf  It  in.,  the  *iiirfc.t***  gf  twh 
oting  is  to  be  increased  to  as  to  carry  the  load  with  aafcty.  For 
nalE  structures  and  lor  small  piers  suttaining  light  loada  tbe  con- 
issioncr  of  buildings  having  jurisdiction  may.  in  hia  diaernioa, 
low  a  reduction  in  the  thickoesa  and  proiectioo  specified  for 
otin;  Of  baae  couiieL  AU  base  atones  ahaH  be  bedded  and  laid 
onwiie.  edge  to  edEc.  If  atepped-upfooliuofbrickituscd  in  place 
atone  above  the  concrete,  the  offieta  if  laid  In  sii«le  counea  ahal 

II  exceed  3  in.  olfietiing  'the  fint  couiae  of  brickwork  back  one-hall 
le  thickness  of  the  concrete  baae,  ao  as  propoiy  to  diatiilmte  tlw 
ad  to  be  imposed  thereon.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  foreani^  that 
ic  Ameikan  acts  are  far  more  extensive  than  in  London.    The 


concrete  or  upon  other  aolid  nibstiuciine. 
lenlaavs:  "  The  foundations  of  tbe  walla 
:  shall  be  forrned  of  a  bed  of  good  concrete 


Vmious  Typa  of  FntUatim 


aalunl  founlaliofla 


f  under  the  walla,  dlgguig  tr. .-- 

rne  until  a  solid  bottom  la  reached,  and 
!.  The  London  Building  Act  requires  this 
t  4  in.  wider  than  the  botlDtn  coone  of 
'  wall,  but  It  la  generally  made  6  in.  wider 
I  dicomitanees  the  depth  of  the  concrete 
veight  placed  upon  it. 
proKimity  to  a  river  or  old  water-crmrv. 
1  are  CKavated,  or  when  the  grouml  Im 
t  with,  and  where  ntec  is  tbe  gnund  is 

iiaty  10  use  concrete  legs  or  stall.   TVa 
a  as  to  take  tbe  weights  of  the  buildir.;. 

'  '  "le  ground:   and  on     ^"?^ 
-■--i  or  lint-'-  ~     ""^ 
le  stilt  pTLuu^Mc, 
.. It  Stratford  anil 

h  Bcnnondsey,  London,  in  which  concrr 
;.  centiea  apart  and  4t  11.  square,  10  pot  h 


Itmeni.  London,  the  foundations 
"from  the  w£  oTtho*;  Suibrick 
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ihe  bud  piwtnn  thtm  fnua  i^Ettini  (fit.  j).    The  lunhodi  at 
dnViat  Iheie  pLlet  krc  vincxn.   Tbe  usuL  dun  u  lo  erect  a  tenpor- 


ihe  (KMiid.    Th(  monkey  uanlly  mij^  ImB  i  cirt  to  10  cwt. 
and  it  allovcd  a  dnw  o(  IJ  to  40  it. 

Pile*  an  driven  all  round  under  (he  walU  at  varying  Lnwrvxli  or 
underfMenwbenlhrwflEhttofatrijiLdinaaretobeconcenmitd.  In 
■he  eRclionoi  tbe  CbKMopuMklibnry  lour  Norway  pint  pile*,  each 
witb  an  avence  diameter  ol  ts  in.,  vn  driven  toadeplh  of  Jit  «- 
and  leaded  wilb  a  dead  load  d  JO-T  torn  per  pile  (or  ■  period  q(  two 
vcckik  and  no  letlkment  taVini  place  30  tocu  per  pilt  wax  adopted 
a>  a  ule  load.  Tbe  followini  are  note  eismpla  o<  loadi  uicd  in 
practice:    paiiciigcr  itatrim,  rlarriaon  Street,  Chicago,  ptka  50  ft- 


in  l«i(Ih,  (acta  carrying  IS  tuu 

in  lenph,  waght  33  too>:    Tlii...,  ^. 
^uiLding.  Chicago.  JJ  ton»  ^per  pile. 


elevator.  BuHalo,  N.Y.,  pllea  an  Ft. 

— -■■ — ■■  " ini;  SchiLler 

Ihebi 


■uled  ojniiderably.  All  timber  grillage  and  the  topi  ol  ill  pH 
iDuld  be  kept  below  the  lovat  wmier  level,  and  be  capped  wi 
incTMe  or  Mone.     In  BoetoQ  it  ii  obligatory  to  cap  wilb  bloc 


idatioB  take*  the  ahape  ot  Portland  cement 
lily  lor  bridgta  and  in  nur^y  land, 
/linden  of  brickwoik  ire  buili.  and 

with  blocki  ol  concrete  and  grr^uled 

The  VamiDuth  dolruclor  eelli  and  chimney  ihafl 


ne  cuea  cyhnden  of 
n  Poitiand 


edge  sunk  into  tbe  gravel  and  land 


7+1 

the 


at  leait  I  It.    The  cylinden  were  lunk  by  the  aid  ol  a  1 

bottoni  being  levelled  and  the  concnle  blocki  laid  by  a  mver. 

having  iteel  rodi  embedded  in  it.  and  provided  with  Iron  iboa  and 
bead  tor  driving  (G|.  6}. 

CaH  iron  acrew  pile>{fig.'7)  lued  ui  very  tooM  landy  nb,  contiM 
ol  larie  hoUov  cut  iron  columni  with  flat  ictew  bladei  cut  on  the 

from  g  in.  to  ti  in.  with  a  IHIch  ol  ln>m  one-quaner  la  one-hill  of 
the  projection,  the  blade  making  a  little  over  one  turn  round  tbe 
ihali.  For  moat  requircmenuadiaiBeierof  (crew  iromAl  t04t  It- 
■"■'■"■  dy  loundalion  rci^uiring  iKc    largeit. 

gcQerally  Idl  open,  mt  edge  being 


Fic.  6.  Flo.  7.  Fio.  », 

cuioiutly  provided  wilb  teeth  to  aiut  in  cuttinf 

«  ol  pUiag  known  u  iheel  piling  (fig.  9),  contini 
o  tbe  ground  al  Inlitvali.  and  betwm  tbeee. 


ie  around,  a 
totepthe 


the  ■oft  earth  up  under  IBe  building.     I1 

inii  way  the  eiith  It  prcvenled  liom  ipreading  out  ood  id  cauiinj 

Another  kind  of  foundation, 
eon^la of  elm  pUnka,  about  9  . .   .^  ^ 
—inch  and  ipikcd  together;  on  the  lop  o(  thevy  are  I 

_-. i._,..  t  .^  _.  _-_i^  ingiM  to  the  latt,  and  ui 


planki  but  at  right  anglea 
,_ttonn  Ihui  formiA  the  wall 

uituilly  employed  by  englneen  for  the 


MrtTupundTr^^e  bllildi^-' 
nit  ood  » 

[oundalioa  (fig.  9I, 


— _ , illy  employed  h 

ol  the  foundatioot  of  bridge  pien 

The  latter  building  ii  3^2  ft.  bieh  to  the  parapet, 
id  tower  riac  108  It-bigher.   The  buiUiDg  la  carried 


SuRty  and  th 
New  York  Citi 


ulid  maionrv  piera,  taken  down  m  ft.  below  tbe  itnet  level 
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Wnlob. 


liepuUk  buUdii 
kind.  Well  l<x 
itCity.andDw 


»  interior  a  Ailed  OB  wEt 

oni  were  empl^fd  UKle 

iKd  tD  k«p  back  iTie  wait 


plcVnlw;ih(llypudcne(fiB.ia|.    Thclinenlrulrlorth 
1  caffHdam  it  lo  nuke  ii  Fquil  id  Ihe  depth  ot  waier.   J 


'Kk 


V 


•iniilirl)'  tadock  loundati 
In  (he  Hcnncbkiiie  con 


(lued  new  MIL    Ob  Ihe  lop  of  then 


■  cotuBin.  while  Ihe  Mher 


u  latr  end*  »  pUcrd  x 


H' 


depih  oi  about 


:d  pfojeccini 


lo  ft-»  to  the  le^  ci  the  fFouod 


po  red  lat  lime,  procured  from  dinken  *nd  oobumt 
Bt  ne  rom  the  line-kilru.  which  aooa  cnnnbk*  id  fine  dufl 
hen  poKd  to  the  air.  The  nlxture  la  tbmwn  ino  fiiu  ii 
en  bout  li  in.  thick  and  rantDtd  down  lor  a  vciy  knf 
in  by  apecially  Iraiiied  labeuiera.  A  fuf  ol  IS  or  M 
me  wll  work  at  leul  lo  or  i>  dar*  rumiiii  Iik  the 
ounda  iou  of  ■  nuderale-aisHl  boUK.  An  atreineiy  hanl 
bed  u  huioblained,  mcUntlawitUn  iSlLollbcaiitlKe 
of  he  Ero  nd,  and  on  thit  artilicial  bed  the  fa  ^  ' 
h    b  Ddin         ■  ■■      ■■■        ■     ■■  ■    ■ 


lei  varied  in  lenph 

ran.  6s  It.  loss 

ir-The';;r 

S'^iS^-S 

nS^s.s'^i;; 

rcuKd.  , 

tank,  and  are  adapted  to  larie 

lie*  "\m 

aritct  ai  lo  Ihe 

Tbeyare 

the  belt  melhod  o(  conilcuclinK  a 

buildimon 

and  of  keepint 

boiMinidrv  (Ag.  Ti),    Th 

loundation  wai  u 

Ionia  1  office. 

and   Ihe  new  adir 

■nliy  building 

ai  St    Ji>n 

A  few  btiildin(<  i 

reateil  alter  Ihe 

•tyle  of  a  d 

l.;are  Ihe 

'"'■^t^^. 

^^^ 

1 

af  L/^  *"'• 

"-^    1 

At  Ihe  admiralty  buitdiitfi  ilimdy  mentioned  a  coik 
wall  completely  himiundt  the  exTerioi  below  the  £■ 
joined  up  to  the  underpinDinB  work;    the  whole  ailc  I 

dear  depth  o(  »  fl.  in'vhich  the  baiementi  are  buj 
"Old  Bailey  " buildlngi in  Newgate SLreet. London, ai 


liiry  Store*,  Victoria  Sim 


■•  Whaii  near  Sou  1 1 


it   ihall  Hand   hnnly  ntaated    in 
hurricane  thall  one  lEakc  it  or 
ikJ  aifecl  the  liiht  of  the  lelacc^ 
iiuai  rnode  of  aecuring  euch  a  biiildui(  is 
of  Krew  pilei  or  of  heavy  linben  hb^ 


Tf' 


to  provide  an  eflccttk-e 
Id:  it  hat  a  cellar. 
Iher.ud  tJM  wboleii 


FOUNDING 

«nmu>l«d  by  the  obinvucry  prppiir.    Pint,  the  (iraund  >lll  ii  a        FOnHDIHO  (h 
■quire  of  TO  f<-,  nude  of  yellow  pine  ttkki  mortiied  totether  ^"'^  ... 

nnncd  with  ttouc  tnuinelk    The  tiU  of  the  observaiory  it  ir 


B'nncd  with  ttouc  tnuineli.  The  tiU  of  the  observaiory  it 
ismim  al  hesvy  timlxn.  II  ft.  long.  The  two  eillt  — 
locpihcT  by  four  MouC  yellow  pine  comer  poet*,  which  i 
moRiKd  into  both  tilb.  The  poKi  ire  M  (t.  in  length, 
above  the  lower  lin  ii  the  till  which  nipporti  the  flow 
TTwni.  Ten  feet  above  (hit  b  the  ^11  which  tupportf 
iDom.  Both  the«  (illi  aula  aic  nHmunl  inin  ihc  co 
The  KriKtuR  it  theathed  etitdde  with  Ccmian  iidiTi<r. 
with  rough  board*  covered  with  felt,  and  again  by 

1  .^jijow  pine  boardi.     '■**-"  -*- 

ia  Aecurety  mortiied 


Flo.  13.— CialUivcT  FounditioQ  over  Railway  Tunnd 

owrufited  iron  root  conical  in  dupe.  The  cellir  ii  floored  witi 
5  in.  «ood»  and  tMarded  ill  round  on  the  iiuide  of  the  po^ti.  A  ^ 
w»  ftrat  dug  in  the  and  about  G  ft.  deep  and  fully  30  fi.  wide  01 
the  button.  ThecelUc  ull  wu  laid  on  Ihii  botlom,  md  the  itruclun 
built  upon  it:  thu  the  whole  depth  of  celbr  >•  «inlc  bdow  the  loi 
tA  the  hill  or  the  level  of  the  nnd.  The  cellar  wu  then  fUled  ui 
with  ftind  and  packed  aolld  ill  round,  consequemly  the  building  l 
uicbond  la  iti  place  by  the  load  in  the  cdlar,  about  loo  tons  ii 

_  luie  wbjeet  of  loufidilloni.  being  nati 


■ofution.   The  foregoing  article  indica'.-.  . 
the  obiiiclei  the  iithitect  M  engineer  i>  ni 


Ant  Iniportano 


Lai,  /nHibrc,  (0  pour),  the  proceu  of  cuLlng 
ID  mctu,  ot  nming  a  reproduction  of  i  fpven  object  by  lUDDing 
molten  roeul  into  a  mould  lakcn  in  und,  loam  or  pbslei  from 
that  objecL  To  enable  the  founder  to  ptepire  ■  mould  (or  the 
caitiag,  he  must  receive  ■  pittem  rimilii  to  the  CMtina  required. 
Some  few  aceplions  occur,  to  be  noted  piesenily,  but  the  above 
■tilcment  is  true  of  perhaps  g8%  of  ill  cutingj  produced.  The 
coialtuclion  of  nich  pitlems  gives  employment  to  a  lirge 
number  of  highly  jkilled  men,  who  cm  only  icquiic  the  oeccsuiy 
knowlnlge  Ihnnigh  in  apprenllcElhip  )utinj[  from  five  to  seven 
yean.  A  knowledge  of  two  Indei  11  least  is  involved  in  the 
work  of  piltcm  constniclion— that  of  the  cnJl  itself  lod  that 
of  the  moulder  and  founder.  Paitema  have  lo  be  conslnicled 
strongly.  They  are  generally  of  wood,  and  they  thus  require 
skill  In  the  use  of  woodworking  tools  ind  the  miking  of  timber 
joiDIa.  togelhiT  with  a  knowledge  of  the  behaviour  of  lunbci, 
ftc.  Some  few  patterns  are  made  in  iron,  brass  or  while  mdal 
lUoyi.  They  hive  to  be  embedd-d  in  a  matrix  of  sand  by  the 
founder,  and  being  enclosed,  they  have  to  be  wilhdrawn  without 
InBicIing  any  damage  in  the  way  of  fracture  in  the  sand.  Since 
cast  work  involves  shapes  that  are  often  very  Intricate,  including 
projections  and  hollow  spaces  of  ail  forms,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  l»ltems  wilhout  emailing  tearing  up  and 
fracture  of  the  sand  must  involve  many  difficult  problems  that 
have  10  be  as  fully  understood  by  the  paltcm-maker  ai  by  the 
moulder.  It  ii  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  work  of  the  pattern, 
maker  should  be  approached  in  the  first  place.  No  dosed  mould 
can  possibly  be  made  without  one  ot  mon  joints,  for  if  a  pattern 
Is  wholly  enclosed  in  a  nutni  of  sand  it  cannot  be  withdrawn 
eicept  by  making  a  parting  in  the  sand,  and  it  Is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  parting  in  the  pattern  might  advantageously 
be  made  (o  coincide,  dtber  exactly  or  approximatdy,  with  that 
of  the  mould.  Nor  must  obstacles  exist  to  the  free  wilbdrswal 
of  patterns.  They  must  therefore  not  be  wider  or  larger  in  the 
lower  than  In  the  upper  pans;  actually  they  are  made  a  liifle 
inuUeror  "tapered,"     Nor  may  they  have  any  lateral  eitensioiu 

■cparately  from  the  main  portion  of  the  pattern.  Finally,  then 
are  many  internal  spaces  which  cannot  be  formed  by  a  pattern 
directly  in  the  land,  but  provision  for  which  must  b«  made  by 
some  means  extraneous  to  the  pattern,  as  by  cores. 

Bogle  eianiplejiiuit  illuuiste  the  main  principles  which  havr 


y  of  withdrawal  Irh 


XK 


u  A,  B.  in  6g,"»,  occupied  with  co™"pcint.faiij"ht 

ig.  ]  left  looidy  tkcwercd  on,  everything  will  "  dt- 

MofTover  the  pattern  might  be  made  Hlidly  a* 

clled  in  the  plane  a-(,  as 

E  pdnii  b-b,  fig.  y    The 


in  lig,  4,  01  aCing  the  upper  [ace 


limber  ibadiiigt  in  ligf.  landj  iUustruc  poinu  in  the  imK  nilubl 
amnMCMiit  of  mwerial.     The  DfinH  ace  "  bixed  up."     Fig. 
or  the  moulding,  in  which  one  half  ofthc  p>it« 


ipleted  ud  ready  for 


ertedi  the  pattern  h« 
:n  witbdnm,  cora 
Jmerted  in  the  impre*' 


iKackei  u  applied  ti 


touch  loinc  d  the  great  subdivii 
There  iaalar^  volume  of  large  and  heav 


fouodiy   wotIe.       Yet 

[  ^)l^?^d  tfilini' 
_  .  worli  Cor  which  complete 

con«™«ton,  ^^Im,Mil« 


erf  Hriluiw  bwrda,  loam  boarda,  core  boardi  or  stncklei.  In  Ihe» 
claHca  oTmovldinE  the  loote  green  undi  and  core  landi  are  no 
much  uaed;  inatud.  loam — a  wet  and  pla«ic  und  mixture — i 
employed,  supported  againfl  bnclti  (loam  mould^l  cr  acailt^t  cor 
ban  and  plain,  and  hay  ropn  (loam  rwe^f     Ail  Ikeav^  marin 

for  eiKJne  eylindcn  and  large  pipe*.  b««ldnmuch  bjgv  circular  an< 
cylindcical  work,  ai  foumfaliDn  cylinders,  aoap  pans,  lead  nam 
mortar  pans,  large  propeller  blades,  &c.  In  these  cases  the  edge  o 
the  slrikinE  board  is  a  coonlerpan  oi  the  profile  or  the  work  ivrcp 
order  to  provide  for  the  p" >-.------—   v. .  .._ ....  .   . 


ffiiir 


FC4. 

■'  cheeka."  or "  tesisiors  "  to  ensure  that  they  accurately  fit  together. 
Fig.  6.  showing  a  ponion  of  a  swcpi-up  mould,  illustcatcs  the  general 

embedded  ui  kam.  and  break  jdnt.    To  ■  uriklng  bar.  C,  sup- 
poncd  in  a  step,  a  siiikinj  board  or  netping  boaid,  D.  b  bolted. 

The  check  on  ihc  board  at  A  corrctpondi  with  a  •l".ii"'i"'i".-'>>" 
board  which  strikes  the  interior  ol  the  pan,  and 
bollom  ponions  of  the  mould  ar 
indkalEd  in  dotted  outline.   Its  tat 


tojclber.  ,  'TEiris 


CoR-mildof  b  ■  apecial  department  of  foundry  v 
nvolvint  ai  much  ^ad  as  the  construccion  and  m 
lattenu.  Two  ptrfecily  plain  boici  arc  shown  In  figs.  1 
poth  of  which  pfo^skm  malt  for  removing  the  box  i^n 
ore  after  the  latter  has  been  nmmed     Core  be— 


',0  the  impressiona  of  which 


rebdaglcMaudaiDtlDiully.  There  i 


wblcb  n 

X.  il  thai  •>[  (oolhed  ol 


bctwe 

wDik,  ciixpt  d[  b  very  muiii 

Gcu-vbal  tnould^ 
idaptBliOD  of  tbe  mechin 
ol  which,  instead  of  using 
iwo  or  three  pillem  teetti 
ite  used,  and  the  michint 
tabs  charge  ol  the  correcl 
pilching       ■■  ■  ' 


:  two  broad  depinneBli 

divided.    One,  d[  les* 

the  other  is  that  of  genen] 


FOUNDING 

for, 

Uch  the 


work  only  of  tuning  the  handle  of  the  division  plate,  and 
ruuning  the  sand  around  the  pattem  teeth.  The  nault  is 
accurate  pitching,  and  the  uie  of  two  or  three  teeth  initeid  of  a 
full  pattern,  together  with  any  con  botes  and  striUng  boards 


>r  the  atras. 

The  other  department  of  machine  mouli 
every  conceivable  class  oi  work  ol  iioiU  and 
There  arc  some  doieni  of  distinct  types  of  machines  is  use,  [or 
no  one  type  i!  suitable  tor  all  clasiei  of  moulds,  while  some  are 
deugned  jpeciaiiy  for  nne  ot  two  kinds  only. 

Tlie  fundamental  principla  of  operalion  an  briefly  ibe«;  The 

or  table  A  (Sg.  lo},  an  initial  portion  of  the  machine,  to  that  they 
must  partaVf  ~' 


t  produced  by  Ibe  faces  of  t 

bands  and  trowel  of  ihe  i 
which  a^tn  is  (nuhiplivd  by  t 


745 

■plate. 


''^iay'*,l!Sl?r''Jbn 

<in»le_rJi>wJ6g.  loj;  W  whcn^lop  and  bo 

u  dUpLri  h'i^t 

s  ■■  ,iasi?j 

T^Z'::^o.r^^ 

2:    igfM: 

'J^'i^  °-  B.  in.lum  upperniDil  i 
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FOUNDLING  HOSPITALS 


carried  on  by  different  men  In  distinct  slioDe,  yet  the  foregoing 
principles  and  methods  apply  to  all  alike,  work  is  done  in  green, 
't^  moist  sand,  in  dry  sand  (the  moulds  beinff  dried  before  neiog 
used),  and  in  pUstic  loam  (which  b  subsequently  dried).  Hand  and 
machine  moulding  are  practised  in  each,  the  last-named  excepted. 
The  differences  in  workii^  are  those  dueto  the  various  characteristics 
of  the  different  metals  and  alloys,  which  involve  differences  in  the 
sand  mixtures  used,  in  the  dimensions  of  the  pouring  channels,  of 
the  temperature  at  which  the  metal  or  allov  must  be  poured,  of  the 
fluxing  and  cleansing  of  the  metal,  and  otner  details  of  a  practical 
character.  Hence  the  practice  which  is  suitable  for  one  department 
must  be  modified  in  others.  Many  castings  in  steel  would  inevitably 
fracture  if  poured  into  moulds  prepared  tor  iron,  many  iron  castings 
would  fracture  if  poured  into  moulds  suitable  for  brass,  and  neither 
brass  nor  steel  would  fill  a  mould  having  ingxtes  proportioned 
suitably  for  iron. 

A  special  kind  of  casting  is  that  into  "  chill  moulds,'*  adopted  in 
a  considerable  number  of  iron  castings,  <uch  as  the  railway  wheels 
in  the  United  States,  ordinary  tramway  wheels,  the  rolls  of  tr»n  and 
steel  rolling  mills,  the  bores  oi  cast  wheel  hubs.  &c  The  chill  ranges 
in  de^th  from  i  in.  to  I  in:,  and  is  produced  by  pouring  a  special 
mixture  of  mottled,  or  strong,  iron  against  a  cold  iron  surface,  the 
parts  of  the  casting  which  are  not  required  to  be  chilled  being  sur- 
rounded  by  an  ofYlinary  mould  of  sand.  The  purpose  of  chiU<a8ting 
is  to  pcoduoe  a  surface  hardness  in  the  metaL 

The  shrinkage  of  metal  is  a  fact  which  has  to  be  taken  account 
of  by  the  pattern-maker  and  moukler.  A  pattern  and  mould  are 
made  larger  than  the  sixe  of  the  casting  required  by  the  exact  amount 
that  the  metal  will  shrink  in  cooling  from  the  molten  to  the  cold 
state.  This  anuHint  varies  from  ^  in.  in  15  in.,  in  thin  iron  castings, 
to  I  in.  in  13  in.  in  heavy  ones.  It  ranges  from  fgin.to  A  in.  per 
foot  in  steel,  brass  and  aluminium..  Its  variable  amount  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  making  li^t  and  heavy  casting,  and  castings  with 
or  without  cores,  for  massive  cores  retard  shnnkage.  It  b  also  a 
fruitful  cause  of  fracture  in  badly  proportioned  castin^^,  particularly 
of  those  in  steel.  Brass  b  less  liable  to  suffer  in  this  respect  than 
iron,  and  iron  much  less  than  steeL  (J.  G.  H.) 

FOUNDUNCl  HOSPITALS,  originally  institutions  for  the 
reception  of  "  foundlings,.^'  i.e,  children  who  have  been  abandoned 
or  exposed,  and  left  for  the  public  to  find  and  save.  The  early 
history  of  such  institutions  is  connected  with  the  practice  of 
infanticide,  and  in  western  Europe  where  social  disorder  wAs 
rife  and  famine  of  frequent  occurrence,  exposure  and  extensive 
sales  of  children  were  the  necessary  consequences.  Against  these 
evils,  which  were  noticed  by  several  coundb,  the  church  provided 
a  rough  systepi  of  relief,,  children  being  deposited  (jactcti)  in 
marble  shells  at  the  church  doors,  and  tended  first  by  the 
nuUrictdarii  or  male  nurses,  and  then  by  the  nuirkarii  or  foster< 
parents.'  But  it  was  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  that  definite 
institutions  for  foundlings  were  established  in  such  towns  as 
Trdvcs,*  Milan  and  Montpellier.  In  the  xsth  century  Gardas, 
archbbhop  of  Valencia,  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  thb  charitable 
work;  but  hb  fame  b  entirely  eclipsed  by  that  of  St  Vincent  de 
Paul,  who  in  the  reign  of  Loub  XIII.,  with  the  help  of  the 
countess  of  Joigny,  Mme  le  Gras  and  other  religious  ladies, 
rescued  the  foundlings  of  Paris  from  the  horrors  of  a  primitive 
institution  named  La  Couche  (rue  St  Landry),  and  ultimately 
obtained  from  Loub  XIV.  the  use  of  the  Bic^tre  for  their  accom- 
modation. Letters  patent  were  granted  to  the  Paris  hospital 
in  1670.  The  H6tel-Dicu  of  Lyons  was  the  next  in  importance. 
No  provbion,  however,  was  made  outside  the  great  towns;  the 
houses  in  the  cities  were  overcrowded  and  admiobtercd  with 
laxity;  and  in  1784  Necker  prophesied  that  the  state  would  yet 
be  seriously  embarrassed  by  thb  increasing  evil.*  From  1453 
to  1 789  the  law  had  imposed  on  the  seigneurs  de  kaute  justice  the 
duly  of  succouring  children  found  deserted  on  their  territories. 
The  first  constitutions  of  the  Revolution  undertook  as  a  state 
debt  the  sui^x>rt  of  every  foundling.  For  a  time  premiums  were 
given  to  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  the  "  enfants  de  la 
patrie."  By  the  law  of  12  Brumaire,  An  II.  "  Toute  recherche 
de  la  patemit€  est  interdite,"  whUe  by  art.  341  of  the  Code 
Napolfon,  "  la  recherche  de  la  mat^mit^  est  adiooise." 

France.— The  laws  of  France  relating  to  thb  part  of  what  b  called 
L'Assistanoe  Publique  are  the  decree  oiTanuaiy  1811,  the  instruction 
of  February  1833,  the  decree  of  the  5th  of  March  1853,  the  law  of 

*  See  CapUularia  regum  Francorum,  ii.  47^ 

*  De  V administration  des  finances,  iii.  136;  see  also  the  article 
"  Enfant  expos6  "  in  Diderot's  EncychpUie,  1755.  and  Chamouaset's 
Utmaire  pditique  sur  ks  enfants,  1757. 


the  sth  of  May  1869,  the  Uw  of  the  34th  of  July  1889  and  the  lav 

of  the  27th  of  June  1904.  These  laws  cany  out  the  general  |>riadpk> 
of  the  law  of  j  Frimaire  An  V.,  which  completely  decentralized  the 
system  of  national  poor  relief  established  by  the  Revolution.  The 
enfants  assi^  include,  besides  (i)  orphans  and  (2}  fouodliofi 
proper,  (3)  children  abandoned  by  their  parents,  (4)  ill-treated, 
n^lected  or  morally  abandoned  children  whose  parents  baire  bees 
deprived  of  their  parental  rights  by  the  decision  01  a  court  of  justice. 
(5)  children,  under  sixteen  years  of  ag«  of  parents  condemned  let 
certain  crimes,  whose  parental  rights  have  been  delegated  by  a 
tribunal  to  the  state.  Children  cbssifirri  under  1-5  are  termed 
pupiUes  de  Passistance,  "  wards  of  public- charity,"  and  are  dtstis- 
guisbed  by  the  law  of  IQ04  from  children  under  the  protectk»  of  the 
state,  clanified  as:  (1 )  enfants  secenruSt  ia.  children  whose  parents 
or  relatives  are  unable,  through  povertv,  to  support  them;  (2) 
enfastts  en  dSpOt,  i.e,  chiloren  of  persons  unaergoing  a  judicial  sentence 
and  children  temporarily  taken  in  while  their  parents  are  in  ho^tal, 
and  (3)  enfants  en  iorde^  ia,  children  who  have  either  comauttcd  or 
been  the  victim  of  some  felonyor  crime  and  an  placed  luider  state 
care  by  judicial  authority.  The  asylum  which  receives  aU  these 
children  b  a  departmental  {itablissenuni  difosilaire),  and  not  a 
communal  institution.  The  ftaUissement  dfipositaire  is  usually 
the  ward  of  an  hospice,  in  which — with  the  cxccntioa  of  cfaiidieB 
en  dipdt— the  sUy  b  of  the  shortest,  for  by  the  law  of  1^(04,  coatinnioe 
the  prind^e  laid  down  in  181 1.  all  children  under  tlurteea  yean  of 
age  under  the  guardianship  01  the  state,  except  the  mentally  or 
physically  infirm,  must  be  boarded  out  in  oountiy  districts.  They 
are  generally  apprenticed  to  some  one  engaged  m  the  -agricultural 
industry,  and  until  majority  they  remain  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  administrative  comnuasionen  of  the  department.  The  state 
pays  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  inspection  and  superviaioa.  The 
expenses  of  administration,  the  "  home  "  expenses,  for  the  nurse 
Inonrrice  sidentaire)  or  the  wet  nurse  (m^urriee  am  seiss),  the  Prime 
de  survie  (premium  on  survival),  washing,  clothes,  and  the  out- 
door "  expenses,  which  indude  (i)  temporary  asafatance  to  va- 
married  mothers  in  order  to  prevent  desertion ;  (2)  allbwanoea  to  the 
foster-parents  (Hoarriciers)  m  the  country  for  board,  schooi-mooey. 
&c.:  (3)  clothing;  (4)  travelling-money  for  nurses  and  children: 
(5)  printing,  &c :  (6)  expenses  in  time  of  dckness  and  for  burials 
and  apprentice  fees— are  oome  in  the  proportion  of  two-fiftiM  by 
the  state  two-fifths,by  the  department,  and  the  remaining  fifth  1^ 
the  communes.  The  following  fif^ures  show  the  number  oicfaildiea 
(exclusive  of  enfants  secoums)  relieved  at  various  periods: 
Year.  Number  relieved. 

189a  .  •  •  .  95i70i 
189s  .  ^  •  •  121,201 
1900  •  «  •  •  I38j|o8 
1905    ....     149.803 

The  droit  de  recherche  ia  conceded  to  the  parent  on  payment  of  a 
small  fee.  The  decree  of  181 1  contemplated  the  lepaynaent  of  aO 
expenses  by  a  parent  reclaiming  a  chila.  The  same  decree  directed 
a  tour  or  revolving  box  {Drekcylinder  in  Germany)  to  be  kept  at 
each  hospital.  These  have  been  discontinued.  The  "  Assistance 
Publique  "  ci  Psris  is  managed  by  a  "  dlrecteur  **  appointed  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  assodated  with  a  representative  comseU 
de  surveiliance.  The  Paris  Hospice  des  Enfants-Assist^s  oootaios 
about  700  beds.  There  are  also  m  Parb  numerous  private  charities 
for  the  adoption  of  poor  children  and  orphans,  it  b  impossible 
here  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  the  long  and  able  controveraes  which 
have  occurred  in  France  on  the  prinaples  of  management  of  fooad- 
ling  hospitals,  the  advantages  of  tours  and  the  system  of  admtsaos 
d  bureau  ouveri,  the  transfer  of  orphans  from  one  depaitnent  to 
another,  the  hygiene  and  service  01  hospitals  and  the  inspectioo  of 
nurses,  the  education  and  redaroation  of  the  children  and  the  r^hu 
of  the  state  in  their  future.  Rderence  may  be  made  to  the  works 
noticed  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Belgium. — In  thb  country  the  arrangements  for  the  reficf  of 
foundlings  and  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  for  that  purpose 
very  much  resemble  those  in  France,  and  can  hardly  be  uaeuilly 
described  apart  from  the  general  questions  of  local  sovernment  and 
poor  law  administration.  The  Commisaons  des  Hospices  Civiln. 
nowever,  are  purely  communal  bodies,  although  they  receive 
pecumaiv  assistance  from  both  the  departments  and  the  state.  A 
decree  of  181 1  directed  that  there  should  be  an  asylum  and  a  whed 
for  reodving  foundlings  in  every  arrondissement.  The  last  **  wfacd.* 
that  of  Antwerp,  was  dosed  in  i860.  (See  Des  Jnstitsili«us  de 
bienfaisance  et  de  prhoyanu  en  Bdtique,  1850  4  i860,  par  M.  P. 
Lents.) 

Italy  b  very  rich  in  foundling  hospitals,  pure  and  ample,  orphans 
and  other  destitute  children  being  separately  provided  for.  (Sec 
DeUs  corifd  preeentiea  in  Italia,  ay  Sgnor  Fano.)  In  Rone  one 
branch  of  the  Santo  Spirito  in  Saasia  (so  called  from  the  Scfaola 
Saxonunl  built  in  728  by  King  Ina  in  the  Borgo)  has,  since  the  time 
of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  been  devoted  to  foundlings.  The  avenge  annual 
number  of  foundlings  supported  is  about  3000.  (See  The  CkarHable 
Institutions  of  Rome,  by  Cardinal  Morichini.)  In  Venice  the  Casa 
dcgli  Esposti  or  foundling  hospital,  founded  in  13^6.  and  receiving 
450  children  annually,  is  under  provindal  administration.  The 
splendid  legacy  of  the  last  doge,  Ludovico  Manin,  b  applied  to  the 
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toae  iDoalha  u  nuiK  or  nudvilr  in  an  uylum.  or  pi 
ord&aLe  ittaa  the  parish  pricvi  and  "  pctar-laFiur  "  ^i 
lupeetar  of  tht  poot-Uw  vliiunulratiDn)  thai  kfac  hu  n 
Id  other  cuet  p»jncnu  oT  w  Ld  m  floriiu  are  made.  ^ 
pioothl  old  the  dutd  ia  aenl  IDT  aia  w  ten  yrara  to  Ihr  bob 
neiihbourfaood  of  mpectable  buried  pertDna,  who  haw  c 
from  the  police  or  the  poor4aw  mthceilib.  nnd  who  arc 
by  tbelattcraiidb]raipeci>lBedkalaaicer.  Thnc  peno 


aayium  and  compcniating  the  futer- 

lyiteiD  of  Peler  L  foundllDga 

>  by  a  Itafl  of  women  pud  by 

:  rriin  qI  Catherine  11.  the  loundliog  hoipilaEi 

^-  — J»  «  the  provincial  officer  of  publk  charily 

irykai  obiheBvieiinito  pcytnnya).   The  pcii  central  initilulknu 

' — ' '--'  'NbbI.  at  MoKow  and  St  Petenbuij  (wiih  a  branch 

.,     jre  foundKl  by  CatberiiK.    When  a  child  ia  brouBht 

the  baptknal  nune  li  aakcd,  aad  a  receipt  uRivcn,  by  which  the 
child  may  be  redaiDed  up  to  the  a£e  of  ten.  The  mother  may  nunc 
her  cbU.  After  the  ububI  period  of  at  yean  in  the  counlry  very 
[real  cvT  ia  tahn  with  the  educatloo,  euecially  of  the  AOR  pmmia- 
iDf  ehUdirn.  The  boepilal  ii  a  valuable  aource  oi  recruila  for  the 
puWiCKrviiz.  Maltlui>(n<i>n<tfil(i^i'B^liUi«,*oLLp.4}4) 
haa  pude  a  violent  attack  on  tbcae  Ruiiiaa  charide^  He  arguea 
that  Ihey  diicauiap  marriaee  and  IbetefoR  population,  and  thaE 
the  belt  uanafeiDeDt  ia  unable  la  pcvvcnt  a  mch  mortality.  He 
adda;  "An  occa^onal  child  murqer  froni  (aUc  abame  a  Aved 
at  a  very  high  price  If  it  can  be  done  only  by  the  lactiSce  of  aome 
nf  tlw  hHi  BiiH  mtrmt  uieful  teellnga  at  the  human  bean  in  a  great 
It  doei  Dol  appnir,  however,  thai  the  rate  o{ 
iacomparativcly  high:  it  ia lo in  the  two  great 
rhe  righta  of  parenCa  over  the  chilcLmt  were  vecv  muoi  re- 

by  the  emperor  NichSbTi™!^?.  ^The  moat  eminent  RiLun 
on  thia  nibject  [■  M.  Courov.  See  hii  Jirekrrchet  lur  Ut 
I  fnmtli,  add  £uiii  nr  fliiiUin  da  ajanb  timoU  (Paria, 

I  inmfa.  foundling  hoapilala,  which  are  chieBy  private  charillca, 

n  moit  of  the  Large  citin. 

U  Brilnin.— TheToundlin^  Hoi|B(al  of  London  wai  incpr- 

rhe  petition  of  Captain 


Lpoaed  aiid  doerted 


'oung  childien."    Tli 
itletfto  the  whole  crc 

tKit''binh!  and  w^i" 

atkcd  about  chiM  or 


, . , .Id  by  i„  ^ ^^  „,. 

often  marked  eoiaa.  Irinkeu.^cc«  ol  cotton  or  ribbon,  verac 
written  on  icrapa  of  paper.  The  cUMhei.  if  any.  were  carefuUi 
recorded.  Oneenlty  is. ''Paperon  the  breait.  clout  on  ihehtad. 
The  appticatiou  became  too  nvmcnnu.  and  a  lyitem  of  ballMiai 
with  red.  white  and  black  balla  wia  adopted.  In  I7s6  the  Houae  o 
Common  cane  to  a  reulutlon  that  alTchildnii  olfeied  ihouU  bi 
received,  that  local  receiving  pUcea  should  be  appointed  all  en 
ibe  muntry,  and  that  the  funi&  should  be  publicly  giuiantecd.  I 
basket  waa  ■emrdingly  hung  outside  the  Soaialal;  the  maiiinun 
(le  for  admiHign  tm  mtti  Irom  two  Is  twelve  montha,  and  a  flooi 
ot  chddren  pouml  in  from  the  country  workhonet.  In  less  thai 
four  yean  14,434  childien  were  prcKMed,  and  a  vile  trade  grew  ui 
anonc  vagnna  ol  undertaking  to  cany  children  from  the  coonlr; 
to  the  bD^Htal.-^B  undertaking  which,  like  the  French  niisniri 
they  often  did  not  perform  or  performed  with  gieat  cruelty.  0 
these  "-000  only  4400  lived  lobe  apprcotictd  out.  The  total  ea 
II  ^jococo.    "Hiis  alarmed  the  House  ol  Commons 
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■  Addinn  had  suggnted  nich  a  charily  [Guariian.  No.  3). 


Christ  preaei._. 

the  lupital  a  public  a 

toriumof  the  Continent. ^,, _,.,. 

Band  "  was  started.    The  educatioDal  efli - 

llent,  and  the  botpiial  su^ilia  many  musicians  to  the  beat 
navy  bands.  The  early  conneiian  between  the  hoapila' 
annEDconinoitpaintenof  the  reign  of  George  II.  is  one  of  extremi 
inlercsl.  The  eihibitions  of  picnirei  at  the  Foundling,  which  wen 
organited  by  the  Dilettanti  Uub,  undoubledly  led  to  the  forniatioi 
ol  the  Royil  Academy  in  1766.  Hogarth  painted  a  poniait  o 
Capuln  Coram  for  the  hoapital,  whsh  ako  contains  Ua  March  u 
Finchley,  and  Raubaiae'a  bull  ofllandd.  OttMuUryaiidaUti'i' 
On  FmuUimiHafilai. with  Utmrir^Ui  frmJir,  by  I.  Siowplaw.' 
In  1704  the  FouDdUng  hospital  of  Dublin  waa  opened.  N< 
t0qiiiry  wu  nude  about  the  patents,  and  no  money  received.  Frop 


iio^%e°of 


•;.£ 


paients,  and  no  money  m 

received  annuaUy.    aW.- 

:harged  on  the  palish  from  which 


hospital  had  not  prwrved  life  or  educated  the  toundlinga.  The 
mortality  waa  neariy  ^  in  J,  and  the  total  cost  fiojioa  a  year. 
Accordingly  in  iSjj  Lcid  Clcnc^  (then  Irish  SecietaryJ  cloaid  the 

Scolland  never  seems  to  have  possiseed  a  foundling  hoapital.    In 
tjn  John  Watson  left  funds  which  were  to  be  applied  to  the  pious 
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;sii 


clMoniialconlfir; 

1  Lyons,  csiinectcd 

ItaDl      Befnacle.  £., , ....„,  „ 

ISjSJ;  mgel.  Dn  FinJilkiiiirr  li-i  ..'ii  Finiitmunt 
E^'ffui  ^  irirnfu,  iW^);  £snminghiui,  "  Uai  Arrni  .iwesen  uod  die 
Anrengesctmbung,"  in  £i|rDMiKln  Sicjien  1  Beriin.  tBjo); 
Seonlchon.SiiMrsdeini/iiit'iatiMtfimWiirnrL-..  iKiuj);  the  annual 

Eppilein,  SlnAn  tar  fnin  dtr  fndslsiulDiIc>T  ilYague.  lUil; 
Frcrence  D,  Hin,  C»i«r«rSM.  SuU  Ciod  erf  ,  i  w.il^i  Unitid 
Sutes.ace  H.  Folks.  Con  irf>rriJi^aii^Cr)>rr;;t,'>vitliUr«i(i90i); 
A.  C.  Warner.  A-mtticaa  Ctanlui  tenlargrd.  moti  ind  fUitrU  tl 
MamitlunaUSIilUBtardcfCktrilUi.  lnrDrni.ii'..ii  niayalwbtiot 
in  the  RipMi  on  Px,  Lmi  •■  Fomrn  Cokn'r.,  v  .  ..mmunicatsJto 
III'  Local  Ciovemmeni  Board  by  Ihe  loreign  u-vri  L.r',  ;  AucmiUiati 

LifiPfnltaw-l  Bill  (iB^n);  if'l^'l  "/Lk^!  (>"'.^':'';'t  m  U.  hh^ 
l4,P,>,«au,n  BUI  (1896).     (Sec  .11=0  CllAHiy  *N1>  Cm*.1iio.) 

rODDTAIR  (Laic  Lat.  fmlane.  [rem  jmi,  a  spring),  a  term 
applied  in  a  lestridcd  sense  to  luch  oiillcts  of  water  as,  whether 
frd  by  naluial  or  irtificial  means,  have  contrivances  of  human 
art  at  a  poinl  where  the  water  emerges,  A  very  early  eiisling 
eiami^e  it  preserved  in  the  carved  Babylonian  baiin  (about  jooo 
B.C.)  found  at  Telia,  Ibe  ancient  Ijigash,  and  Layard  nentieu 
an  Atiyrian  fountain,  fouod  by  him  in  a  gorge  of  the  rivet  Cornel. 
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which  consists  of  4  series  of  basins  cut  in  the  solid  rock  and 
descending  in  steps  to  the  stream.  The  water  had  been  originally 
led  from  one  to  the  other  by  small  conduits,  the  lowest  of  which 
was  ornamented  by  two  rampant  lions  in  relief.  The  term  is 
applied  equally  to  the  simpler  arrangements  for  letting  water 
gush  into  an  ornamental  basin  or  to  the  more  elaborate  ones 
by  which  water  is  mechanically  forced  into  high  jets;  and  a 
"  fountain  "  may  be  either  the  ornamental  receptacle  or  the  jet 
of  ?niter  itself.  In  modem  times  the  examples  of  ornamental 
or  useful  fountains  are  legion,  and  it  will  suffice  here  to  mention 
some  of  the  more  important  facts  of  historical  interest. 

Among  the  Greeks  fountains  were  very  common  in  the  dties. 
Springs  being  very  plentiful  in  Greece,  little  engineering  skill 
was  required  to  convey  the  water  from  place  to  place.  Receptacles 
of  sufficient  size  were  made  for  it  at  the  springs;  and  to  maintain 
its  purity,  structures  were  raised  enclosing  and  covering  the 
receptacle.  In  Greece  they  were  dedicated  to  gods  and  goddesses, 
nymphs  and  heroes,  and  were  frequently  placed  in  or  near  temples. 
That  of  Pirene  at  Corinth  (mentioned  also  by  Herodotus)  was 
formed  of  white  stone,  and  contained  a  number  of  cells  from  which 
the  pleasant  water  flowed  into  an  <^n  basin.  Legend  connects 
it  with  the  nymph  Pirene,  who  shed  such  copious  tears,  when 
bewailing  her  son  who  had  been  slain  by  Diana,  that  she  was 
changed  into  a  fountain.  The  dty  of  Corinth  possessed 
many  fountains.  In  one  near  the  statues  of  Diana  and  Belle- 
rophon  the  water  flowed  through  the  hoofs  of  the  horse 
Pegasus.  The  fountain  of  Gkuce,  enclosed  in  the  Odeum,  was 
dedicated  to  Glauce,  because  she  was  said  to  have  thrown 
herself  into  it  believing  that  its  waters  could  counteract  the 
poisons  of  Medea.  Another  Corinthian  fountain  had  a  bronze 
statue  of  Poseidon  standing  on  a  dolphin  from  which  the  water 
flowed.  The  fountain  constructed  by  Theagenes  at  Megara 
was  remarkable  for  its  size  and  decorations,  and  for  the  number 
of  its  columns.  One  at  Lcma  was  surrounded  with  pillars,  and 
the  structure  contained  a  number  of  seats  affording  a  cool 
summer  retreat.  Near  Pharae  was  a  grove  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
and  in  it  a  fountain  of  water.  Pausanias  gives  a  definite  archi- 
tectural detail  when  he  says  that  a  fountain  at  Patrae  was 
reached  from  without  by  descending  steps.  Mystical,  medicinal, 
surgical  and  other  qualities,  as  well  as  supernatural  origin, 
were  ascribed  to  fountains.  One  at  Cyane  in  Lycia  was  said 
to  possess  the  quality  of  endowing  all  persons  descending  into 
it  with  power  to  see  whatever  they  desired  to  see;  while  the 
legends  of  fountains  and  other  waters  with  strange  powers  to 
heal  are  numerous  in  many  lands.  The  fountain  Enneacrunus 
at  Athens  was  called  Callirrhoe  before  the  time  the  water  was 
drawn  from  it  by  the  nine  pipes  from  which  it  took  its  later  name. 
Two  temples  wese  above  it,  according  to  Pausanias,  one  dedicated 
to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  and  the  other  to  Triplolcmus.  The 
fountain  in  the  temple  of  Erechthcus  at  Athens  was  supplied 
by  a  spring  of  salt  water,  and  a  similar  spring  supplied  that  in 
the  temple  of  Poseidon  Hippios  at  Mantinea. 

The  water-supply  of  Rome  and  the  works  auxiliary  to  it  were 
on  a  scale  to  be  expected  from  a  people  of  such  great  practical 
power.  The  remains  of  the  aqueducts  which  stretched  from  the 
city  across  the  Campagna  are  amongst  the  most  striking  monu- 
ments of  Italy^  Vitruvius  (book  viii.)  gives  minute  particulars 
concerning  the  methods  to  be  employed  for  the  discovery, 
testing  and  distribution  of  water,  and  describes  the  prc^erlies 
of  different  waters  with  great  care,  proving  the  importance  which 
was  attached  to  these  matters  by  the  Romans.  The  aqueducts 
supplied  the  baths  and  the  public  fountains,  from  which  last 
all  the  populace,  except  such  as  could  afford  to  i>ay  (or  a  separate 
pipe  to  their  houses,  obtained  their  water.  These  fountains 
were  therefore  of  lacge  size  and  numerous.  They  were  formed 
at  many  of  the  casUlla  of  the  aqueducts.  According  to  Vitruvius, 
each  caslcllum  should  have  three  pipes, — one  for  public  fountains, 
one  for  baths  and  the  third  for  private  houses.  Considerable 
revenue  was  drawn  from  the  possessors  of  private  water-pipes. 
The  Roman  fountains  were  generally  decorated  with  figures 
and  heads.  Fountains  were  often  also  the  ornament  of  Roman 
villas  and  country  houses;  in  those  so  situated  the  water  gener- 


ally fell  from  abovte.into  a  large  marble  basiq,  with  at  times  a 
second  fall  into  a  still  lower  recq>tacle.  Two  adjacent  houses 
in  Pompeii  had  very  remarkable  fountains.  One,  says  Gcll« 
"  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  mosaic  consisting  of  vitrified  tesserae 
of  different  colours,  but  in  which  blue  predominates.  These  are 
sometimes  arranged  in  not  inelegant  patterns,  and  the  grand 
divisions  as  well  as  the  borders  are  entirely  formed  and  orna- 
mented with  real  sea-shells,  neither  caldned  by  the  heat  of  the 
eruption  nor  changed  by  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  "  {F^m- 
peiana^  i.  x(>6).  Another  of  large  size  was  similarly  decorated 
with  marine  shells,  and  is  supposed  to  have  borne  two  sculptured 
figures,  one  of  which,  a  bronze,  is  in  the  misetun  at  Naples. 
This  fountain  projects  5  ft  7  in.  from  the  wall  against  which  it  is 
placed,  and  is  7  f t<  wide  in  front,  while  the  height  of  the  ttmctuxe 
up  to  the  eaves  of  the  pediment  is  7  ft.  7  in.  On  a  central  column 
in  the  piscina  was  a  statue  of  Cupid,  with  a  dove,  from  the  mouth 
of  which  water  issued.  Cicero  had,  at  his  viUa  at  Fonniae,  a 
fountain  which  was  decorated  with  marine  shells. 

Fountains  were  very  common  in  the  open  spaces  and  at  the 
crossways  in  Pompeii.  They  were  supplied  by  leaden  pipes 
from  the  reservoirs,  and  had  little  onuunent  except  a  human 
or  animal  head,  from  the  mouth  of  which  it  was  arranged  that  the 
water  should  issue.  Not  only  did  simple  running  fountains 
exist,  but  the  remains  of  jets  d*eau  have  been  found;  and  a 
drawing  exists  representing  a  vase  with  a  double  jet  of  water, 
standing  on  a  pedestal  placed  in  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  impluvium  of  a  house.  There  was  also  a  jet  d^eau  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  peristyle  of  the  Fullonica  at  PompetL 

As  among  the  Greeks,  so  with  the  early  Celts,  traces  of  super- 
stitious beliefs  and  usages  with  relation  to  fountains  can  be 
traced  in  monumental  and  legendary  remains.  Near  the  village 
of  Primaleon  in  Brittany  was  a  very  remarkable  monument, — 
one  possibly  unique,  as  giving  distinct  proof  of  the  existence 
of  an  ancient  cult  of  fountains.  Here  is  a  dolmen  composed  of  a 
horizontal  table  supported  by  two  stones  only,  one  at  each  end. 
AU  the  space  beneath  this  altar  is  occupied  by  a  long  square 
basin  formed  of  large  flat  stones,  which  receives  a  fountain  of 
water.  At  Lochrist  is  another  vestige  of  the  Cdtic  cult  of 
fountains.  Beneath  the  church,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  fail]  upon 
which  it  is  built,  is  a  sacred  fountain,  near  which  is  erected  an 
ancient  chapel,  which  with  its  ivy-covered  walls  has  a  most 
romantic  appearance.  A  Gothic  vault  protects  this  fountain. 
Miraculous  virtues  are  still  attributed  to  its  water,  and  on 
certain  days  the  country  people  still  come  with  offerings  to  draw 
it  (see  La  Poix  de  Freminville,  AfUiquitSsdela  Bretapu,  i.  p.  101). 
In  the  enchanted  forest  of  Brochelande,  so  famous  from  its 
connexion  with  Merlin,  was  the  fountain  of  Baranton,  which  was 
said  to  possess  strange  characteristics.  Whoever  drew  water 
from  it,  and  sprinkled  the  steps  therewith,  produced  a  tremendous 
storm  of  thunder  and  hail,  accompanied  with  thick  darkness. 

Christianity  transferred  to  its  own  uses  the  andent  rdigioas 
feeling  concerning  fountains.  Statues  of  the  Virgin  or  of  saints 
were  erected  upon  the  rude  structures  that  collected  the  water 
and  preserved  its  purity.  There  is  some  uniformity  in  the 
architectural  characteristics  of  these  structures  during  the 
middle  ages.  A  very  common  form  in  rural  districts  was  that 
in  which  the  fountain  was  reached  by  descending  steps  {ftmlcim 
grolte).  A  large  basin  received  the  water,  sometimes  from  a 
spout,  but  often  from  the  spring  itself.  This  basin  was  oovered 
by  a  sort  of  porch  or  vault,  with  at  times  moulded  arches  and 
sculptured  figures  and  escutcheons.  On  the  bank  of  the  Qain 
at  Poitiers  is  a  fountain  of  this  kind,  the  Fontaine  Joubert, 
which  though  restored  in  1 597  was  originally  a  structure  of  the 
1 4th  century.  This  kind  of  fountain  is  frequently  decorated  with 
figures  of  the  Virgin  or  of  saints,  or  with  the  family  arms  of  its 
founder;  often,  too,  the  water  is  the  only  ornament  of  the 
structure,  which  bears  a  simple  inscription.  A  large  number 
of  these-fountains  are  to  be  found  in  Brittany  and  indeed  throogh- 
out  France,  and  the  great  antiquity  of  some  of  than  b  proved 
by  the  superstitions  regarding  them  which  still  exist  amongst 
the  peasantry.  A  form  more  common  in  populous  districts  was 
that  of  a  large  open  basm,  round,  square^  polygonal,  or  lobed  in 
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form,  with  a  columnar  structure  at  the  centre,  from  the  lower 
part  of  which  it  was  arranged  that  spouts  should  issue,  playing 
into  an  open  basin,  and  supplying  vessels  brought  for  the  purpose 
in  the  cleanest  and  quickest  manner.  The  columns  take  very 
various  forms,  from  that  of  a  simple  regular  geometrical  solid, 
with  only  grotesque  masks  at  the  spouts,  to  that  of  an  elaborate 
and  ornate  Gothic  structure,  with  figures  of  virgins,  saints  and 
warriors,  with  mouldings,  arches,  crockets  and  finials.  At 
Provins  there  is  a  fountain  said  to  be  of  the  isth  century,  which 
is  in  form  an  hexagonal  vase  with  a  large  column  in  the  centre, 
the  capital  of  which  is  pierced  by  three  mouths,  which  are 
furnished  with  heads  of  bronze  projecting  far  enough  to  cast  the 
water  into  the  basin.  In  the  public  market-place  at  Brunswick 
is  a  fountain  of  the  15th  century,  of  which  the  central  structure 
is  made  of  bronze.  Many  fountains  are  still  existing  in  France 
and  Germany  which,  though  their  actual  present  structure  may 
date  no  earlier  than  the  15th  or  i6th  century,  have  been  found 
on  the  place  of,  and  perhaps  may  almost  be  considered  as  restora- 
tions of,  pre-existing  fountains.  Except  in  Italy  few  fountains 
are  of  earlier  date  than  the  14th  century.  Two  of  that  date  are 
at  the  abbey  of  Fontaine  Daniel,  near  Mayenne,  and  another, 
of  granite,  is  at  Limoges.  Some  of  these  middle>age  fountains 
arc  simple,  open  reservoirs  enclosed  in  structures  which,  however 
plain,  still  carry  the  charm  that  belongs  to  the  stone-work  of 
those  times.  There  is  one  of  this  kind  at  Cully,  Calvados,  walled 
on  three  sides,  and  fed  from  the  spring  by  two  circular  openings. 
Its  only  ornamentation  is  a  small  empty  niche  with  mouldings. 
At  Lincoln  is  a  fountain  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  front  of 
the  church  of  St  Mary  Wickford.  At  Durham  is  one  of  octangular 
plan,  which  bears  a  statue  of  Neptune. 

The  decay  of  architectural  taste  in  the  later  centuries  is  shown 
by  the  fountain  of  Limoges.  It  is  in  form  a  rock  representing 
Mount  Parnassus,  upon  which  are  carved  in  reb'ef  Apollo,  the 
horse  Pegasus,  Philosophy  and  the  Nine  Muses.  At  the  top 
ApoUo,  in  the  16th-century  costume,  plays  a  harp.  Rocks,  grass 
and  sheep  fill  up  the  scene. 

Purely  ornamental  fountains  and  jds  d*eau  are  found  in  or 
near  many  large  cities,  royal  palaces  and  private  scats.  The 
celebrated  Fontana  di  Trevi,  at  Rome,  was  erected  early  in  the 
1 8th  century  under  Pope  Clement  XII.,  and  has  all  the  character- 
istics of  decadence.  La  Fontana  Paolina  and  those  in  the  piazza 
of  St  Peter's  are  perhaps  next  in  celebrity  to  that  of  Trevi,  and 
are  certainly  in  better  taste.  At  Paris  the  Fontaine  des  Innocens 
(the  earliest)  and  those  of  the  Place  Royal,  of  the  Champs  Elysfes 
and  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  are  the  most  noticeable.  The 
fountain  of  the  lions  and  other  fountains  in  the  Alhambra  palace 
are,  with  their  surroundings,  a  very  magnificent  sight.  The 
largest  jeis  d'eau  are  those  at  Versailles,  at  the  Sydenham 
Crystal  Palace  and  at  San  Ildefonso. 

About  the  earliest  drawing  of  any  drinking  fountain  in  England 
occurs  in  Moxon's  Tutw  to  Astronomie  and  Gfograpkie  (1659); 
it  is  "  surmounted  by  a  diall,  which  was  made  by  Mr  John  Leak, 
and  set  upon  a  composite  column  at  Leadenball  comer,  in  the 
majoralty  of  Sir  John  Dethick,  Knight."  The  water  springs 
from  the  top  and  base  of  the  column,  which  stands  upon  a  square 
pedestal  and  bears  four  female  figures,  one  at  least  of  which 
represents  the  costume  of  the  period. 

In  the  East  the  public  drinking  fountains  are  a  very  important 
institution.  In  Cairo  alone  there  arc  three  hundred.  These 
"  sebeels  "  are  not  only  to  be  seen  in  the  cities,  but  are  plentiful 
in  the  fields  and  villages. 

The  Metropolitan  Drinking  Fountain  Association  (1859)  has 
done  much  to  provide  facilities  in  London  for  both  man  and 
beast  to  get  water  to  drink  in  the  streets.  And  in  the  United 
States  liberal  provision  has  also  been  made  by  private  and  public 
enterprise. 

FOUNTAINS  ABBET.  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ecclesiastical 
ruins  in  England.  It  lies  in  the  sequestered  valley  of  the  river 
Skell,  3  m.  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Ripon  in  Yorkshire.  The  situation 
is  most  beautiful.  The  little  Skell  descends  from  the  uplands 
of  Pateley  Moor  to  the  west  a  dear  swift  stream,  traversing  a 
valley  clothed  with  woods,  conspicuous  among  which  are  some 


ancient  yew  trees  which  may  have  sheltered  the  monks  who 
first  sought  retreat  here.  Steep  rocky  hills  enclose  the  vale. 
Mainly  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream,  in  an  open  glade,  rise 
the  picturesque  and  extensive  ruins,  the  church  with  its  stately 
tower,  and  the  numerous  remnants  of  domestic  buildings  which 
enable  the  great  abbey  to  be  almost  completely  reconstructed 
in  the  mind.  The  arrangements  are  typical  of  a  Cistercian 
house  (see  Abbey).  Building  began  in  earnest  about  1135, 
and  was  continued  steadily  until  the  middle  of  the  13th  century, 
after  which  the  only  important  erection  was  Abbot  Huby's 
tower  {c.  1500).  The  demesne  of  Studley  Royal  (marquess  of 
Ripon)  contains  the  ruins.  It  is  in  part  laid  out  in  the  formal 
Dutch  style,  the  work  of  John  Aislabie,  lord  of  the  manor  in  the 
early  part  of  the  1 8th  century.  Near  the  abbey  is  the  picturesque 
Jacobean  mansion  of  Fountains  Hall. 

In  1 13a  the  prior  and  twelve  monks  of  St  Mary's  abbey,  York, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  easy  life  they  were  living,  left  the 
monastery  and  with  the  assistance  of  Thurstan,  archbishop  of 
York,  founded  a  house  in  the  valley  of  the  Skell,  where  they 
adopted  the  Cistercian  rule.  While  building  their  monastery 
the  monks  are  said  to  have  lived  at  first  under  an  elm  and  then 
under  seven  yew  trees  called  the  Seven  Sisters.  Two  years 
later  they  were  joined  by  Hugh,  dean  of  St  Peter's,  York,  who 
brought  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  valuable  collection 
of  books.  His  example  was  followed  by  Serlo,  a  monk  of  St 
Mary's  abbey,  York,  and  by  Tosti,  a  canon  of  York,  and  others. 
Henry  I.  and  succeeding  sovereigns  granted  them  many  privileges. 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  monks  appear  to  have  again 
suffered  from  poverty,  partly  no  doubt  owing  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Scots,  but  partly  also  through  their  own  "  misconduct  and  ex- 
travagance." On  account  of  this  Edward  I.  in  1291  appointed 
John  de  Berwick  custodian  of  the  abbey  so  that  he  might  pay 
their  debts  from  the  issues  of  their  estates,  allowing  them  enough 
for  their  maintenance,  and  Edward  II.  in  1319  granted  them 
exemption  from  taxes.  After  the  Dissolution  Henry  VIII.  sold 
the  manor  and  site  of  the  monastery  to  Sir  Richard  Gresham, 
and  from  him  after  passing  through  several  families  it  came  to 
the  marquess  of  Ripon. 

Sec  Victoria  County  History,  Yorkskirt;  Duedale,  Monasticon; 
Surtees  Society.  Memorials  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Mary  of  Fountains, 
collected  and  edited  by  J.  R.  Walbran  (1863-78). 

FOUQUt,  FERDINAND  ANDRi  (1828-1904),  French  geologist 
and  petrologist,  was  bom  at  Mortain,  dept.  of  La  Manche.  on 
the  aist  of  June  1828.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  entered  the 
£cole  Normale  in  P^ris,  and  from  1853  to  1858  he  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  keeper  of  the  scientific  collections.  In  1877  he 
became  professor  of  natural  history  at  the  CoiUge  de  France, 
in  Paris,  and  in  i88x  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  As  a  stratigraphical  geologist  he  rendered  much 
assistance  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  France,  but  in  the  course 
of  time  he  gave  his  special  attention  to  the  study  of  volcanic 
phenomena  and  earthquakes,  to  minerals  and  rocks;  and  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce  modem  petrographical  methods  into  France. 
His  studies  of  the  eruptive  rocks  of  Corsica,  Santorin  and  else- 
where; his  researches  on  the  artificial  reproduction  of  eruptive 
rocks,  and  his  treatise  on  the  optical  characters  of  felspars 
deserve  special  mention;  but  he  was  perhaps  best  known  for 
the  joint  work  which  he  carried  on  with  his  friend  Michel  L^vy. 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  March  1904.  His  chief  publications 
were:  Santorin  et  ses  iruptions,  1879;  (with  A.  Michel  L^vy) 
Miniralogie  mtcrographique^  Roches  iruptives  franqaises  (2  vols., 
1879) '»  And  Synthase  des  nuniraux  et  des  roches  (1882).  

FOUQUfi,  FRIEDRICH  HBINRICH  KARL  DB  LA  MOTTE, 
Baron  (1777-1843),  German  writer  of  the  romantic  movement, 
was  born  on  the  12th  of  February  1777  at  Brandenburg.  •  His 
grandfather  had  been  one  of  Frederick  the  Great's  generals 
and  his  father  was  a  Prussian  officer.  Although  not  originally 
intended  for  a  military  career.  Friedrich  de  la  Motte  Fouqu6 
ultimately  gave  up  his  university  studies  at  Halle  to  join  the 
army,  and  he  took  part  hi  the  Rhine  campaign  of  1794- 
of  his  life  was  devoted  mainly  to  literary  pursuits.  •  Lak 
of  the  younger  romanticists,  Fouqa£  owed  his  intrr 
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literature  to  A.  W.  Schlegcl,  who  published  his  first  book, 
Dramalische  SpieU  von  Pelteg^in  in  1804.  His  next  work, 
Romataen  vom  Tal  Ronceval  (1805),  showed  more  plainly  his 
allegiance  to  the  romantic  leaders,  and  in  the  Historic  vom  edlen 
RiUer  Calmy  (1806)  he  versified  a  16th-century  romance  of 
medieval  chivalry.  Sigurd  der  SchlangcnldteTf  ein  Heldenspid 
(1808),  the  first  modern  German  dramatization  of  the  Nibelungon 
saga,  attracted  atteotion  to  him,  and  influenced  considerably 
subsequent  versions  of  the  story,  such  as  Hebbel*a  Nibciungen 
and  Wagner's  Ring  des  Nibdunggn.  These  early  writings  indicate 
the  lines  which  Fouqu£*8  subsequent  literary  activity  followed; 
his  interests  were  divided  between  medieval  chivalry  on  the  one 
hand  and  northern  mythology  on  the  other.  In  18x3,  the  year 
of  the  rising  against  Napoleon,  be  again  fought  with  the  Prussian 
army,  and  the  new  patriotism  awakened  in  the  German  people 
left  its  mark  upon  his  writings. 

Between  1810  and  181 5  Fouqu6*s  popularity  was  at  its  height; 
the  many  romances  and  novels,  plays  and  epics,  which  he  turned 
out  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  appealed  exactly  to  the  mood 
of  the  hour.  The  earliest  of  these  are  the  best — Undine ^  which 
appeared  in  181 1,  being,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all 
German  MSrcken  and  the  only  work  by  which  Fouqu£'s  memory 
still  lives  to-day.  A  more  comprehensive  idea  of  his  powers 
may,  however,  be  obtained  from  the  two  romances  Der  Zauberring 
(1813)  and  Die  Fakrten  Thiodul/sdeslsl&nders  (18x5).  From  1820 
onwards  the  quality  of  Fouqu^'s  work  rapidly  degenerated,  partly 
owing  to  the  fatal  ease  with  which  he  wrote,  partly  to  his  inability 
to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  German  taste.  He  remained 
the  belated  romanticist,  who,  as  the  reading  world  turned  to 
new  interests,  dung  the  more  tenaciously  to  the  paraphernalia 
of  romanticism;  but  in  the  cold,  sober  light  of  the  post-romantic 
age,  these  appeared  merely  flimsy  and  theatricaL  The  vitalizing 
imaginative  power  of  his  early  years  deserted  him,  and  the 
sobriquet  of  a  "  Don  Quixote  of  Romanticism "  which  his 
enemies  applied  to  him  was  not  unjustified. 

Fouqu6's  first  marriage  had  been  unhappy  and  soon  ended 
in  divorce.  His  second  wife,  Karoline  von  Briest  (x 773-1831) 
enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a  novelist  in  her  day.  After  her 
death  Fouqu6  married  a  third  time.  Some  consolation  for  the 
ebbing  tide  of  popular  favour  was  afforded  him  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  who  granted  him  a 
pension  which  allowed  him  to  spend  his  later  years  in  c«mfort. 
He  died  in  Berlin  on  the  33rd  of  January  1843. 

Fouqu£*8  AusgewdkUe  Werke^  edited  by  himself,  appeared  in  I3 
vob.  (Berlin.  1841):  a  selection,  edited  by  M.  Koch,  will  be  found 
in  Kiirschner's  Deutsche  Nationalliteraturt  vol.  146,  part  ii.  (Stuttgart, 
1893):  Undine,  Sinlram,  &c.,  in  innumerable  reprints.  Biblio- 
graphy in  Goedekc's  Grundriss  sur  Ceschickte  der  deutscken  Dichtung 
(2nd  ed..  vi.  pp.  115  ff.,  Dresden,  1808).  Most  of  Fouqu£'s  works 
have  been  translated,  and  the  English  versions  of  Aslauga's  Knight 
(by  Carlyle),  Sintram  and  his  Companions  and  Undine,  have  been 
frequently  republished.  For  Fouqu^'s  life  cp.  Lehensgesckichte  des 
Baron  Fnednch  de  la  MoUe  Fouqui.  Aufeeseichnet  durch  ihn  selbst 
(Halle,  1840).  (only  to  the  year  1813),  and  also  the  introduction  to 
Koch's  selections  in  xhtDeutsche  NationaUiteratur,        (J.  G.  R.) 

FOUQUET  (or  Foucquet),  NICOLAS  (161 5-1680),  viscount  of 
Melun  and  of  Vaux,  marquis  of  Belle-Isle,  superintendent  of 
finance  in  France  under  Louis  XIV.,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  161 5. 
He  belonged  to  an  influential  family  of  the  noblesse  de  la  robe, 
and  after  some  preliminary  schooling  with  the  Jesuits,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  wai  admitted  as  avocat  at  the  parlement  of  Paris. 
While  still  in  his  teens  he  held  several  responsible  posts,  and  in 
1636,  when  just  twenty,  he  was  able  to  buy  the  post  of  mattre 
des  re0iites.  From  1642  to  1650  he  held  various  intendancies  at 
first  in  the  provinces  and  then  with  the  army  of  Mazarin,  and, 
coming  thus  in  touch  with  the  court,  was  permitted  in  1650  to 
buy  the  important  position  of  procureur  giniral  to  the  parlement 
of  Paris.  During  Mazarin's  exile  Fouquet  shrewdly  remained 
loyal  to  him,  protecting  his  property  and  keeping  him  informed 
of  the  situation  at  court. 

Upon  the  cardinal's  return,  Fouquet  demanded  and  received 
as  reward  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  finances  (1653),  a 
position  which,  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  government, 
threw  into  his  hands  not  merely  the  decision  as  to  which  funds 


should  be  applied  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  state's  creditors, 
but  also  the  negotiations  with  the  great  financiers  who  lent 
money  to  the  king.  The  appointment  was  a  popular  one  with 
the  moneyed  class,  for  Fouquel^s  great  wealth  had  been  largely 
augmented  by  his  marriage  in  1651  with  Marie  de  Castilk, 
who  also  belonged  to  a  wealthy  family  of  the  legal  nobilitjr.  His 
own  credit,  and  above  all  his  unfailing  confidence  in  himself, 
strengthened  the  credit  of  the  government,  while  his  high  position 
at  the  parlement  (he  still  remained  procureur  giniraO  secured 
financial  transactions  from  investigation.  As  minister  of  finance, 
he  soon  had  Mazarin  almost  in  the  position  of  a  suppliant. 
The  long  wars,  and  the  greed  of  the  courtiers,  who  followed  the 
example  of  Mazarin,  made  it  necessary  at  times  for  Fouquet  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  him  by  borrowing  upon  his  own  credit, 
but  he  soon  turned  this  confusion  of  the  public  purse  with  his  own 
to  good  account.  The  disorder  in  the  accounts  became  bopekss; 
fraudulent  operations  were  entered  into  with  impunity,  and  the 
financiers  were  kept  in  the  position  of  clients  by  official  favours 
and  by  generous  aid  whenever  they  needed  it.  Fouquet *s  fortune 
now  surpassed  even  Mazarin's,  but  the  latter  was  too  deeply 
implicated  in  similar  operations  to  interfere,  axui  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  day  of  reckoning  to  bis  agent  and  successor  Colbtft. 
Upon  Mazarin's  death  Fouquet  expected  to  be  made  bead  of  the 
government;  but  Louis  XIV.  was  suspicious  of  his  pooriy 
dissembled  ambition,  and  it  was  with  Fouquet  in  miiMl  that  he 
made  the  well-known  statement,  upon  assuming  the  govern- 
ment, that  he  would  be  his  own  chief  minister.  Colbert  fed  the 
king's  displeasure  with  adverse  reports  upon  the  defidt,  and 
made  the  worst  of  the  case  against  Fouquet.  The  extravagant 
expenditure  and  personal  display  of  the  superintendent  served  to 
intensify  the  ill-will  of  the  king.  Fouquet  had  bought  the  port 
of  Belle  Isle  and  strengthened  the  fortifications,  with  a  view  to 
taking  refuge  there  in  case  of  disgrace.  He  had  spent  enormotis 
sums  in  building  a  palace  on  his  estate  of  Vaux,  which  in  extent, 
magnificence,  and  splendour  of  decoration  was  a  forecast  of 
Versailles.  Here  he  gathered  the  rarest  manuscripts,  the  finest 
paintings,  jewels  and  antiques  in  profusion,  and  above  all  sur- 
rounded himself  with  artists  and  authors.  The  table  was  open 
to  ail  people  of  quality,  and  the  kitchen  was  presided  over  by 
Vatel.  Lafontaine,  Comeille,  Scarron,  were  aixiong  the  multitude 
of  his  clients.  In  August  1661  Louis  XIV.,  already  set  upon  his 
destruction,  was  entertained  at  Vaux  with  a  ftle  rivalled  in 
magnificence  by  only  one  or  two  in  French  htttoiy,  at  which 
Moli^re's  Les  Fdcheux  was  produced  for  the  first  time.  The 
splendour  of  the  entertainment  sealed  Fouquet's  fate.  Tbc  king, 
however,  was  afraid  to  act  openly  against  so  powerful  a  inin»ter. 
By  crafty  devices  Fouquet  was  induced  to  sell  his  office  of  pro- 
curetar  giniral,  thus  losing  the  protection  of  its  privileges,  and  he 
paid  the  price  of  it  into  the  treasury." 

Three  weeks  after  his  visit  to  Vaux  th^  king  withdrew  to 
Nantes,  taking  Fouquet  with  him,  and  had  him  arrested  when  be 
was  leaving  the  presence  chamber,  flattered  with  the  assurance 
of  his  esteem.  The  trial  lasted  almost  three  years,  and  its  viola- 
tion of  the  forms  of  justice  is  still  the  subject  of  frequent  mono- 
graphs by  member^  of  the  French  bar.  Public  sympathy  was 
strongly  with  Fouquet,  and  Lafontaine,  Madame  de  S6vign^ 
and  many  others  wrote  on  his  behalf;  but  when  Fouquet  was 
sentenced  to  banishment,  the  king,  disappointed,  **  commuted  ** 
the  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life.  He  was  sent  at  the 
beginning  of  1665  tothe  fortressof  Pignerol,  where  heundoubtedly 
died  on  the  S3rd  of  March  x68a*  Louis  acted  throughout  '*  a:i 
though  he  were  conducting  a  campddgn,"  evidently  fearing  that 
Fouquet  would  play  the  part  of  a  RicheUeu.  Fouquet  bore 
himself  with  manly  fortitude,  and  composed  several  mediocre 
translations  in  prison.  The  devotional  works  bearing  his  name 
are  apocryphaL  A  report  of  his  trial  was  published  in  Holland, 
in  15  volumes,  in  1665-1667,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
which  Colbert  addressed  to  the  States-General.  A  second 
edition  under  the  title  of  (Euvres  de  M.  Fomqnei  appeared 
in  1696. 

>  Fouquet  has  been  identified  with  the  '*  Man  with  the  Iroa  Mask  * 
(see  I  SON  Mask),  but  this  theory  is  quite 
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See  CMiuel,  Mimoins  stir  la  vie  ptMique  ti  firiUe  dt  Fomptei  ... 
i'apris  ses  lettres  m  de$  pikes  inhUtts  (a  vob..  Paris.  1864):  J.  Lair, 
Nicolas  Fomcquet,  procureur  fjtnini,  surintendarU  des  finances, 
ministre  d'Btat  de  Louis  XI V  (2  vob..  Paris,  1890) :  U.  V.  CMtehin. 
Le  SuHnlendant  Nicolas  Fomqtt^,  protecteur  des  lettres,  des  arts  ei 
des  sciences  (Paris.  1905);  R.  Pfnor  et  A.  France,  Le  Ckdieou  de 
Vaux-ie'Vicomte  dessini  ei  pecei  (Paris,  1888). 

FOUQUIER-TINVILLBI  AMTOINB  QUBNTIN  (1746-1795), 
Freoch  revolutionist,  was  bom  at  H^iouel,  a  village  in  the 
department  of  the  Alsne.  Originally  a  pfrocwtniir  attached  to 
the  Ch&telet  at  Paris,  he  sold  his  office  in  1783,  and  became  a 
clerk  under  the  lieutenant-general  of  police.  He  seems  to  have 
early  adopted  revolutionary  ideas,  but  little  is  known  of  the  part 
be  played  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  When  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  of  Paris  was  established  on  the  xoth  of  March 
>793»  be  was  appointed  public  prosecutor  to  it,  an  office  which 
he  filled  until  the  28th  of  July  1794.  His  activity  during  this 
time  earned  him  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  and 
sinister  figures  of  the  Revolution.  His  function  as  public 
prosecutor  was  not  so  much  to  convia  the  guilty  as  to  see  that 
the  proscriptions  ordered  by  the  faction  for  the  time  being  in 
power  were  carried  out  with  a  due  regard  to  a  show  of  legality. 
He  was  as  ruthless  and  as  incorrupt  as  Robespierre  himself;  he 
could  be  moved  from  his  purpose  neither  by  pity  nor  by  bribes; 
nor  was  there  in  his  cruelty  any  of  that  quality  which  made  the 
ordinary  Jacobin  ewragi  by  turns  ferocious  and  sentimental.  It 
was  this  very  quality  of  passionless  detachment  that  made  him 
so  effective  an  instrument  of  the  Terror.  He  had  no  forensic 
eloquence;  but  the  cold  obstinacy  with  which  he  pressed  bis 
charges  was  more  convincing  than  any  rhetoric,  and  he  seldom 
failed  to  secure  a  conviction. 

His  horrible  career  ended  with  the  faU  of  Robespierre  and  the 
terrorists  on  the  9th  Thermidor.  On  the  ist  of  August  1794  he 
was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Convention  and  brought  to  triaL 
His  defence  was  that  he  had  only  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety;  but,  after  a  trial  which  4asted  forty-one 
days,  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  guillotined  on  the  7th  of 
May  I79S- 

See  Uinurire  pour  A.  Q,  Fouqmier  ex-auusaleur  pnUic  prls  le 
tribunal  riuduHonnaire,  Ac.  (Paris.  1794):  Domengct.  Fouquief' 
TimoiUe  et  U  tribunal  rholutionnaire  (^ms.  1878):  H.  Wallon. 
HisUrire  du  tribunal  riootutionnaire  de  Paris  (1880-1882)  (a  work 
of  general  interest,  but  not  always  exact) ;  Georve  Lecocq,  Notes  et 
documents  sur  Fouquier-Tinmlle  (Paris,  188^).  bee  also  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  nis  trial  enumerated  by  M.  Toumeux  in  Biblio- 
rrapkie  de  VktsUrire  de  Paris  pendatU  la  RholuHou  Franfoise,  vcL  i. 
Noe.  444S-4454  (1890). 

FOURCHAMBAULT,  a  town  of  central  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Niivre,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  4}  m.  N.W.  of 
Nevers,  on  the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  4591.  It  owes 
its  importance  to  its  extensive  iron- works,  established  in  1821, 
which  ^ve  employment  to  2000  workmen  and  produce  engineer- 
ing material  for  railway,  military  and  other  purposes.  Among 
the  more  remarkable  chejfs-d'tmwi  which  have  been  produced  at 
Fourchambault  are  the  metal  portions  of  the  Pont  du  Carrousel, 
the  iron  beams  of  the  roof  of  the  cathedral  at  Cbartres,  and  the 
vast  spans  of  the  bridge  over  the  Dordogne  at  Cubzac.  A  small 
canal  unites  the  works  to  the  Lateral  canal- of  the  Loire. 

FOURCROY.  ANTOINB  FRANCOIS.  Comte  de  (1755-1809), 
French  chemist,  the  son  of  an  apothecary  in  the  household  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  xsth  of  June  1755. 
He  took  up  medical  studies  by  the  advice  of  the  anatomist 
Ffliz  Vicq  d'Azyr  (1748-1794),  and  after  many  difficulties 
caused  by  lack  of  means  finally  in  1780  obtained  his  doctor's 
diploma.  His  attention  was  specially  turned  to  chemistry  by 
J.  B.  M.  Bucquct  (1746-1780),  the  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Medical  School  of  Paris,  and  in  1784  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
P.  J.  Macquer  (17x8-1784)  as  lecturer  in  chemistry  at  the  college 
of  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  where  his  lectures  attained  great  popularity. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  converts  to  the  views  of  Lavoisier, 
which  he  helped  to  promulgate  by  his  voluminous  writings, 
but  though  his  name  appears  on  a  large  number  of  chemical 
and  also  physiological  and  pathological  memoirs,  either  alone  or 
with  others,  he  was  rather  a  teacher  and  an  organiser  than  an 


original  investigator.  A  member  of  the  committees  for  pubUc 
instruction  and  public  safety,  and  later,  under  Napoleon, 
director  general  of  instruction,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  both  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, scientific  studies  being  especially  provided  for.  Fourcroy 
died  at  Paris  on  the  x6th  of  December  X809,  the  very  day  on 
which  he  had  been  created  a  count  of  the  French  empire.  By 
his  conduct  as  a  member  of  the  Convention  he  has  been  accused 
of  contributing  to  the  death  of  Lavoisier.  Baron  Cuvier  in  his 
£loge  kisiorique  of  Fourcroy  repels  the  charge,  but  he  can 
scarcely  be  acquitted  of  time-serving  indifference,  if  indeed 
active,  though  secret,  participation  be  not  proved  against  him. 

The  Royal  Society's  Catalogue  of  Scientific  ■Po/f  enumerates  50 
memoirs  by  Fourcroy  himself,  and  58  wntten  jointly  by  him  and 
othen,  mostly  L.  N.  Vauquelin. 

FOURIER,  FRANCOIS  CHARLES  MARIE  (X772-1837). 
French  socialist  writer,  was  bora  at  Besancon  in  Franche-Comt^ 
on  the  7th  of  April  1772.  His  father  was  a  draper  in  good 
circumstances,  and  Fourier  received  an  excellent  education  at 
the  college  in  his  native  town.  After  completing  his  studies 
there  he  travelled  for  some  time  in  France,  Germany  and  Holland. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  he  inherited  a  considerable  amount  of 
property,  which,  however,  was  lost  when  Lyons  was  besieged 
by  the  troops  of  the  Convention.  Being  thus  deprived  of  his 
means  of  livelihood  Fourier  entered  the  army,  but  after  two 
years'  service  as  a  chasseur  was  discharged  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  In  1803  he  published  a  remarkable  article  on  European 
politics  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Napoleon,  some  of  whose 
ideas  were  foreshadowed  in  it.  Inquiries  were  made  after  the 
author,  but  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  them.  After  leaving 
the  army  Fourier  entered  a  merchant's  office  in  Lyons,  and 
some  years  later  undertook  on  his  own  account  a  small  business 
as  broker.  He  obtained  in  this  way  just  sufficient  to  supply  his 
wants,  and  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  the  elaboration  of  his 
fiirst  work  on  the  organisation  of  society. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  while  engaged  in  com- 
merce, he  had  become  deeply  impressed  ?nth  the  conviction  that 
social  arrangements  resulting  from  the  prindples  of  individualism 
and  competition  were  essentially  imperfect  and  immoral.  He 
proposed  to  substitute  for  these  principles  co-operation  or  united 
effort,  by  means  of  which  full  and  harmonious  development 
might  be  given  to  human  nature.  The  scheme,  worked  out  in 
detail  in  his  first  work.  Thiorie  des  quatre  mtnnemmts  (2  vols., 
Lyons,  x8o8.  published  anonymously),  has  for  foundation  a 
particular  psychological  proposition  and  a  special  economical 
doctrine.  Psychologically  Fourier  held  what  may  with  some 
laxity  of  language  be  called  natural  optimism. — the  view  that 
the  full,  free  development  of  human  nature  or  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  human  passion  is  the  only  possible  way  to  happiness 
and  virtue,  and  that  misery  and  vice  spring  from  the  unnatural 
restraints  imposed  by  society  on  the  gratification  of  desire. 
This  principle  of  harmony  among  the  passions  he  regarded  as  his 
grandest  discovery — a  discovery  which  did  more  than  set  him  on 
a  level  with  Newton,  the  discoverer  of  the  principle  of  attraction 
or  harmony  among  material  bodies  Throughout  his  works, 
in  uncouth,  obscure  and  often  unintelligible  language,  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  same  fundamental  fact  of  harmony 
b  to  be  found  in  the  four  great  departments, — society,  animal 
life,  organic  life  and  the  material  universe.  In  order  to  give 
effect  to  this  principle  and  obtain  the  resulting  social  harmony, 
it  was  needful  that  society  should  be  reconstructed;  for,  as 
the  social  organisih  is  at  present  constituted,  innumerable 
restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  free  development  of  human 
desire.  As  practical  principle  for  such  a  reconstraction  Fourier 
advocated  co-operative  or  united  industry.  In  many  respects 
what  he  says  of  co-operation,  in  particular  as  to  the  enormous 
waste  of  economic  force  which  the  actual  arrangements  of 
society  entail,  still  deserves  attention,  and  some  of  the  most 
recent  efforts  towards  extension  of  the  co-operative  method, 
e.g.  to  house-keeping,  were  in  essentials  anticipated  by  him. 
But  the  full  realization  of  his  scheme  demanded  much  more  than 
the  mere  admission  that  co-operation   is  economically  noore 
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efiBcadous  than  individuaUsm.  Sodety  u  a  whole  must  be 
organized  on  the  lines  requisite  to  give  full  scope  to  co-operation 
and  to  the  harmonious  evolution  of  human  nature.  The  details 
of  this  reorganization  of  the  social  structure  cannot  be  given 
briefly,  but  the  broad  outUnes  may  be  thus  sketched.  Society, 
on  his  scheme,  is  to  be  divided  into  departments  or  phalanges^ 
each  phalange  numbering  about  1600  persons.  Each  phalange 
inhabits  a  phalansUre  or  common  building,  and  has  a  certain 
portion  of  soil  allotted  to  it  for  cultivation.  The  phalanst^res 
are  built  after  a  uniform  plan,  and  the  domestic  arrangements 
are  laid  down  very  elaborately.  The  staple  industry  of  the 
phalanges  is,  of  course,  agriculture,  but  the  various  series  and 
gr&Mpes  into  which  the  members  are  divided  may  devote  them- 
selves to  such  occupations  as  are  most  to  their  taste;  nor  need 
any  occupation  beoome  irksome  from  constant  devotion  to  it. 
Any  member  of  a  group  may  vary  his  employment  at  pleasure, 
may  pass  from  one  task  to  another.  The  tasks  regarded  as 
menial  or  degrading  in  ordinary  society  can  be  rendered  attractive 
if  advantage  is  taken  of  the  proper  principles  of  human  nature: 
thus  children,  who  have  a  natural  affinity  for  dirt,  and  a  fondness 
for  "  cleaning  up,"  may  easily  be  induced  to  accept  with  eager- 
ness the  functions  of  public  scavengers.  It  is  not,  on  Fourier's 
scheme,  necessary  that  private  property  should  be  abolished, 
nor  b  the  privacy  of  family  life  impossible  within  the  phalanstire. 
Each  family  may  have  separate  apartments,  and  there  may 
be  richer  and  poorer  members.  But  the  rich  and  poor  are  to  be 
locally  intermingled,  in  order  that  the  broad  distinction  between 
them,  which  is  so  painful  a  feature  in  actual  society,  may  become 
almost  imperceptible.  Out  of  the  common  gain  of  the  phalange 
a  certain  portion  is  d^ucted  to  furnish  to  each  member  the 
minimum  of  subsistence;  the  remainder  is  distributed  in  shares 
to  labour,  capital  and  talent, — 6ve-twelfths  going  to  the  first, 
four-twelfths  to  the  second  and  three-twelfths  to  the  third. 
Upon  the  changes  requisite  in  the  private  life  of  the  members 
Fourier  was  in  his  first  work  more  explicit  than  in  his  later 
writings.  The  institution  of  marriage,  which  imposes  tumatural 
bonds  on  human  passion,  is  of  necessity  abolished;  a  new  and 
ingeniously  constructed  system  of  licence  is  substituted  for  it. 
Considerable  offence  seems  to  have  been  given  by  Fourier's 
utterances  with  regard  to  marriage,  and  generally  the  later 
advocates  of  his  views  are  content  to  pass  the  matter  over  in 
silence  or  to  veil  their  teaching  under  obscure  and  metaphorical 
language. 

The  scheme  thus  sketched  attracted  no  attention  when  the 
Thiorie  first  appeared,  and  for  some  years  Fourier  remained  in 
his  obscure  position  at  Lyons.  In  181 2  the  death  of  his  mother 
put  him  in  possession  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  with  which  he 
retired  to  Bellay  in  order  to  periect  his  second  work.  The 
TraM  de  Passociation  agricole  dotnestique  was  published  in  2  vols, 
at  Paris  in  1822^  and  a  summary  appeared  in  the  following  year. 
After  its  publication  the  author  proceeded  to  Paris  in  the  hope 
that  some  wealthy  capitalist  might  be  induced  to  attempt  the 
realization  of  the  projected  scheme.  Disappointed  in  this 
expectation  he  returned  to  Lyons.  In  1826  he  again  visited 
Paris,  and  as  a  considerable  portion  of  his  means  had  been 
expended  in  the  publication  of  his  book,  he  accepted  a  clerkship 
in  an  American  firm.  In  1829  and  1830  appeared  what  is 
probably  the  most  finished  exposition  of  his  views,  Le  Nouveau 
Monde  industriel.  In  183 1  he  attacked  the  rival  socialist  doc- 
trines of  Saint-Simon  and  Owen  in  the  small  work  Piiges  et 
charlatanisme  de  deux  sectes,  St  Simon  et  Owen.  His  writings  now 
began  to  attract  some  attention.  A  small  body  of  adherents 
gathered  round  him,  and  the  most  ardent  of  them  was  VictOT 
Considerant  (q.v.).  In  1832  a  newspaper,  Le  PhalansUre  ou  la 
riforme  industrielle  was  started  to  propagate  the  views  of  the 
sdiool,  but  its  success  was  not  great.  In  1833  it  declined  from 
a  weekly  to  a  monthly,  and  in  1834  it  died  of  inanition.  It  was 
revived  in  1836  as  Le  Phalange,  and  in  1843  became  a  daily  papen 
La^  Dimocraiie  pacifique.    In  1850  it  was  suppressed. 

Fourier  did  not  live  to  see  the  success  of  his  newspaper,  and 
the  only  practical  attempt  during  his  lifetime  to  establish  a 
phalanstlre  was  a  complete  failure.    In  1832  M.  Baudet  Dulary, 


deputy  for  Seine-et-Oise,  who  had  become  a  convert,  purchased 
an  estate  at  Cond£-sur-Vesgre,  near  the  forest  of  RambouiUet, 
and  proceeded  to  establish  a  socialist  commumty.  The  capital 
supplied  was,  however,  inadequate,  and  the  community  broke 
up  in  disgust  Founer  was  in  no  way  discouraged  by  this  failure, 
and  till  his  death,  on  the  loth  of  October  1837,  he  lived  in  daily 
expecution  that  wealthy  capitalists  would  sec  the  merits  of  his 
scheme  and  be  induced  to  devote  thefr  fortunes  to  its  realization. 
It  may  be  added  that  subsequent  attempts  to  establish  the 
phalansihe  have  been  uniformly  unsuccessful.* 

Fourier  seems  to  have  been  of  an  extremely  retiring  and  sensi- 
tive disposition.  He  mixed  little  in  society,  and  appeared,  indeed, 
as  if  he  were  the  denizen  of  some  other  planet.  Of  the  true 
nature  of  social  arrangements,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
naturally  grow  and  become  organized,  he  must  be  pronounced 
extremely  ignorant.  The  faults  of  existing  institutions  presented 
themselves  to  him  in  an  altogether  distorted  manner,  and  he 
never  appears  to  have  recognized  that  the  evib  of  actual  society 
are  immeasurably  less  serious  than  the  consequences  <rf  his 
arbitrary  scheme.  Out  of  the  chaos  of  human  passion  he  supposed 
harmony  was  to  be  evolved  by  the  adoption  of  a  few  theoretically 
disputable  principles,  which  themselves  impose  restraints  even 
more  irksome  than  those  due  to  actual  social  facts.  With  regard 
to  the  economic  aspects  of  his  proposed  new  method,  it  is  of  course 
to  be  granted  that  co-operation  is  more  effective  than  individual 
effort,  but  he  has  nowhere  faced  the  question  as  to  the  probable 
consequences  of  organizing  society  on  the  abolition  of  those 
great  institutions  which  have  grown  with  its  growth.  His 
temperament  was  too  ardent,  his  imagination  too  strong,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  realities  of  life  too  slight  to  enable  him 
justly  to  estimate  the  merits  of  his  fantastic  views.  That  this 
description  of  him  is  not  expressed  in  over-strong  language 
must  be  clear  to  any  one  who  not  only  considers  what  is  true  in 
his  works, — ^and  the  portion  of  truth  is  by  no  means  a  peculiar 
discovery  of  Fourier's, — but  who  takes  into  account  the  whole 
body  of  his  speculations,  the  cosmological  and  historical  as  well 
as  the  economical  and  social.  No  words  can  adequately  describe 
the  fantastic  nonsense  which  he  pours  forth,  partly  in  the  form 
of  general  speculation  on  the  universe,  partly  in  the  fonn  of 
prophetic  utterances  with  regard  to  the  future  changes  in 
humanity  and  its  material  environmenL  From  these  extra- 
ordinary writings  it  is  no  extreme  conclusion  that  there  was  much 

of  insanity  in  Fourier's  mental  constitution. 

Authorities. — Ch.  Pellarin,  Fourier,  savieetsa  tkhrie  (sth  cd., 
1872);  Saiigant,  Social  Innomilon  (1899):  Reybaod,  RtformaUurs 
modenus  (7th  ed.,  1864):  Stein,  Socialtsmus  km  Commumisimms  des 
heutigfin  Frankreichs  ^2nd  ed.,  1848);  A.  J.  Booth,  Fortmigfulj 
Review,  N  S.,  vol  xii.,  Czynski,  Ni^iu  btbliog^apkifue  snr  C. 
Fourier  (1841) ;  Fcrraz,  Le  Seiialisme,  le  natmralismo  et  U  ^nfrnjau 

1877) :  Considerant.  Exposition  obrMedu  systhmede  Fourier  (1845^ ; 

'ranson.    Thiorie   societairt  de    Charles    Fourier    (1832};    Stein. 


^' 


r.j. 


(1888)';  Varschauer,  Geschichto  des  Soaalismus  umd  Kommunismus 
tm  10.  Jahrkunderl  (1903) ;  Sambuc,  Le  Soeialtsmede  Fourier  (1900); 
M.  rlillquit,  History  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States  (1903^ 
H.  Bourgin,  Fourier,  contribution  d  Vitude,  de  secialismo  fronaiis 
(1905I.  (R  Ad.) 

FOURIER,  JEAN  BAPTISTB  JOSEPH  (i76fr-i83o),  French 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  Auxerre  on  the  21st  of  March  i  ;68. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  was  left  an  orphan  in  his  ctf^th 
year;  but,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  admission  was  gained 
for  him  into  the  military  school  of  his  native  town,  which  was  then 
under  the  direction  of  the  Benedictines  of  Saint-Maur.  He  sooq 
distinguished  himself  as  a  student  and  made  rapid  progress, 
especially  in  mathematics.  Debarred  from  entering  the  amy 
on  account  of  his  lowness  of  birth  and  poverty,  he  was  appointed 

*  Several  experiments  were  made  to  this  end  in  the  Unitea  States 
(sec  CoMMUNissi)  by  American  followers  of  Fourier,  whose  doctrimrt 
were  introduced  there  by  Albert  Brisbane  (1800-1890).  Indeed,  io 
the  years  between  1840  and  iSj^o,  during  watch  the  movement 
waxed  and  waned,  no  fewer  than  forty-one  phalangies  were  founded, 
of  which  some  definite  record  can  be  found.  The  most  interesting 
of  all  the  experiments,  not  alone  from  its  own  history,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  it  attracted  the  support  of  many  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual and  cultured  Americans  was  that  of  Brook  Farm  {gjo.) 


pnfcnoT  of  DUtliCDiitici  In  ttic  icbool  fa  vbicb  be  luul  beta  a 
pupiL  1111787  hebec»nw«  novice  »llhe«bbtyotSt  BenoH-iui- 
Ldte;  but  be  lell  the  tbbey  in  ■  789  and  nluiDcd  to  his  college, 
wbete,  in  additkia  to  his  nulbcnuticil  duties,  he  wu  [requenily 
called  to  lecture  on  other  lubjecu. — rhetoric,  philosophy  and 
hiitory.  Ob  tbe  inililulion  of  the  £coLe  Nomwle  at  Paris  in 
179s  he  wai  lent  la  teach  in  it,  and  ns  liteiwardi  attached 
10  the  £cole  Polytecbuique,  where  he  occupied  the  chair  of 
analysis.  Fourier  mi  one  of  the  uvanli  wbo  accompanied 
Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in  1798;  and  during  tliia  erpedliion  he 
was  called  to  discharge  important  political  duties  in  addition  to 
hii  scientiGc  ones.  He  iras  lor  a  time  virtually  governor  of  half 
Egypt,  and  for  Ihiee  yean  mai  lecrelacy  (J  the  Inililut  du 
Cairo;  he  also  delivered  the  funeral  orations  for  Klfber  and 
Desaii.  He  returned  to  France  in  iSoi,  and  in  the  foUaning 
year  he  was  nominated  prefect  of  Ure,  and  «ai  created  baion 
and  chevalier  of  the  Legipn  of  Hoooui.  He  look  an  Important 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  famoui  DcKriplim  it  l'£[yp't 
and  wrote  the  historical  intioductkin. .  He  held  his  piefctture 
for  fourteen  years;  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  carried 
on  his  elaborate  and  fruitful  invetligalions  on  the  conduction 
of  heat.  On  tbe  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  in  1815,  Fourier 
publilhed  a  royalist  proclamation,  and  left  Crenoble  as  Napoleon 
entered  it.  He  was  then  deprived  of  bis  prefecture,  and,  although 
immediately  named  prefect  of  the  Rhflne,  was  loon  after  again 
deprived.    He  no 
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cotiseqotntly  usoaKy  aaociateif  *tt£  tbe  a 
More  general  cases  of  triionometrical  serie 


consequence  of  the  oppc 
Ifluis  XVItl.  was  not  admitted  till  the  following  year, 
succeeded  the  Abbi  Aleiis  de  Rochon.  In  1811  he  1 
perpetual  secretary  in  conjunction  with  C 
Delambre.  In  i8>i  Fourier  became  a  i 
Si  7  succeeded  Laplai 


ember  of  the  French 
;  as  president  of  the 
iSiS  he  became  a 
esublished  for  the 
Paris  on  the  i6th  of 


council  of  the  Ecole  Folyiecbnique. 
member  of  the  govermnent  coimnissi 
tncDurtgemeat  of  literature.  He  died 
May  1S30. 

As  a  politician  Fourier  achieved  tmcommoa  success,  but  his 
fame  chiefly  rests  on  his  strikingly  original  contributions  to 
science  and  mathematics.  The  theory  of  heal  engaged  his 
attention  quite  early,  and  in  iSii  he  obtaiced  a  priae  oSered 
by  the  Acadfmie  des  Sciences  with  a  memoir  m  two  puts, 
TMait  des  mnatmnli  it  la  clwkur  dam  ki  larfi  lolida.  The 
£rst  part  was  republished  in  i8aa  as  La  TkicHt  anoiytiqm  de  la 
ctoJcMr,  which  by  its  new  method*  and  great  reiulta  made  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  mathematical  and  physical  science 
<see  'below:  FotJUEa'i  Seiiu).  An  Enttish  translation  has 
been  published  by  A,  Freeman  (Cambridge,  iS;  ]),  and  a  German 
by  Wrlnitein  (Berlin,  i3S4).  His  mathematical  researches 
were  also  concerned  with  the  theory  of  equations,  but  the 
question  as  to  his  priority  on  several  pointa  has  been  keenly 
discussed.  After  his  death  Navier  completed  and  published 
Fourier's  unfinished  work,  Anaiyn  des  tqitaHofwindtiermirUes 
(iSji),  which  contatnl  much  original  matter.     In  addition  to  the 

scientific  subjects,  and  Keies  of  distinguished  men  of  sdeice. 
His  works  hate  bicen  collected  and  edited  by  Gaston  Darboui 
with  the  title  (Etara  it  Feurier  (Paris,  188^1890}. 

For  a  lin  of  FDurler'i  publications  lee  the  CuAikpic  jf  SctntltjU 
Fagets  ef  Du  Rofei  Sxielf  i>f  Lendtn.  Relcmce  may  aJio  be  made 
to  Arago,  "  Joseph  Fourier,    in  the  5>nUiinneii  Kifarl  (187I). 

TOVRIER'S  SERIES,  in  mathenutica,  those  series  which 
proceed  accordinglo  sines  and  cosines  of  multiples  of  a  variable, 
the  various  multiples  being  in  the  ratio  of  the  natural  numbers; 


limits.     Although  the  importance  of  sue 
theory  of  vibrations,  ha '  ' 
Lagrmge  and  other  mati 

first  clearly  to  recognise  t 
which  the  series  can  reprc 
to  prove  the  validity  o 


(e  betwe 


ies,  especially  in  th 


BcToie 


re  aba  considered  by  Fonrier. 
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le  of  Fouiiec 

in  which  the 


by  Ihe  n 


function  by  an  infinite  aeries.  Sappoae  a  function  of  a  wrijble  i 
to  be  arbitnrily  given  tot  valoei  of  i  between  two  flied  values  -a 
and  fri  this  means  that,  earreipoading  to  evny  value  of  x  such 
that  a^x^i.t  deGniuarithnietical  value st  the  function  isawgned 

. , iL.^  __  .,  j„,j^    ^  function  io^Ened 

•  by  which  tbe  value*  of  the 
embodied  in  a  sinile  eaplicit 
formulae  applicable  Is  diffeieat 

jld  be  an  undue  reririction  of 

'  given  function  to  asnime  A  priori  that 


ntcd  by  a  ooint  at  the  eitiemity  of  an 

_ .  -  straight  hoe  fiom  a  fticd  origin;  thus 

y  speak  oi  tbe  point  cu  Bymaynnua  with  the  value  x-e 
variable,  and  Jm  as  the  valoe  oC  iht  function  asugned  ia 
_  , — 01  c  For  any  number  of  points  between  a  and  i  tbe  function 
ay  be  diBcootinuous,  ij^  it  may  at  mch  potota  undergo  abrupt 
iinges  of  valuei  it  will  hen  be  asHined  that  tbenunbet  otiucli 
loints  ia  finite.  The  only  discontinuities  hen  couMefed  will  be 
hue  known  as  eadinary  diseontinuitie*.  Such  a  discontinuity 
lius  at  the  pniat  e  U  fit+i),  /(c->)  have  diKlncI  but  definito 
imiting  values  as  a  b  iodcfinitejy  dlndnishcd;  these  limiting  values 
n  known  a*  the  linn's  on  the  right  and  on  the  lell  respectively 
<therunctionatt,andmaybedJDOIed,byfli+o),i(c-o).  Tbe 
'ucnnilnuitv  consists  therefon  of  a  sudden  diiiige  at  value  oj  tbe 


function  Iran /((-o) 

If  there  is  such  a  disi. 

tbe  liinita  on  the  right  and 

Suppose  VK  have  an  infin 

in  which  each  term  la  a  f  1 


'r^^L 


ibtalned  approaches  a  delinlle  limit  j 
such  that  •  £c  £t  I 


IS  the  sum  of  the  se 


.    Iffs 


.lytical  form: 
terms  of  tbe 
Ileal  series  so 
Jy  increased: 

\b  the  value  of 


the  values  a.  A  of  -'  ' 
be  lound  such  that  :! 


to  represent  the  f unctkinf/x)  b< 

''■T.".:M,'-'...l'i^!!™thi'^liii 
.1  I'   ''.  I  1-  !'i.  r.  I  vretponding  to  any 

"   '  '  r    L  h^i.i  :i  f' r an lafinlie number 


with  the  ■     ■  -::■  of  the  tbeoiy  ol  Fourlet'i  Sf  m  '■ 

Unif-m  '  "it^'irwl^Smu.— If  thCHiK-.  ....' 
■1(1)+..  ■  -I'Jrree  (or  every  value  ol  a  in  .1  ,:.  .  n  ., 
and  iu  V    I  I':  ikooted  by  S(r),  then  if.  curci  1    1 

C'tive  r    I  ilo-T  s,  assmsftaam  please,  a  fiji:'< 
id  sue  1 1  1lj.1t  the  arithmetical  value  of  Sfr'.    ^    . 
islesstlui  o.  fur  every  valueof  aintheEivE^TL  11:1 
said  toco-i' rru^uniformlyintliat  intervaf.     U  :i  .\  I' 

aeaKS  in     i.:urr]y;  tbe  convei 


rtrs 


JTE".'„ 


e  DeigM»urhaod  of  which  tt 
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Farm  J  Awui'i'st^.— flTt  be  UHaed  Ibit  a  fiino 
ubitnrUy  givRl  Car  vallHtol  X  Mich  thai  OfixS'  il  c* 
bdim  npnKnlcd  in  grnoaJ  by  aa  infinite  Kriet  oTuie  ton 


and  if  ■■  be  Iiuther  u 


by  hh^,  ud  intcgnte  Ilie  pnjduR  betwEca  the  limiu  a  ai 
(hen  in  virtoe  o(  the  property J,«iii ip rin 5-pi* -O.er  1*. KC 
i«g  u  n"!!  not.or  b,  equal  lo  ■,  we  bive  iM.-nfM  ■a'ipi". 

Tliie  l^Ft^Dd  of  deHnnjiiinK  the  coeHicKMita  in  the  terict  w< 

thciurnDflhcinicEraiiof  theHparale  ttriBio(thcicric«itoth 
not  DHTiaarily  equal  to  the  imcsial  of  the  lum.  TbU  aiaui  . 
beiui  nude,  it  !•  iuither  auumed  i]ui/(i)  u  nich  tluijy(']>>'>^^ 


le  mult  obtained,  and  io 
btaia  a  Hrica  of  the  fonn 
+  ...+B.ro.™+.. 


otbct  ietia  from  it.    Id  onjc 
B,+B,«i^+B,e 
foe  the  repmenullgn  of  /(a)  in  the  interval  a  ta  I.  tet  ui  apply  tbe 
K(kt(I}laRprcient  thefiuKtioD/Miiny;  wc  tbu»fiad 

On  ft«rt!ui(*Bieat  of  the  lermi  thu  becomea 

beaoe/(a)  i>  npreecnted  foe  IhE  inlervaJ  o  to  f  by  the  aeria  of 

We  have  thui  aFen.  ihal  with  the  aammplinni  made,  the  arbitrary 
icHa'of  (im?u'in   "r^br  a'l^  ^^"n^laTtn  uVsom' 

wIkd  a-o  ora^f;  it  therefore  doea  not  represent  the  lui  lii  h  .ii 
the  point  a*0,  unle»/(fl)"0,  or  at  the  point  X— J,  uri!'  -'  ;  ■'  =  !►. 
tiioep^nu.   Aiiiin,  lei  ui coMJder  what  iirepreaentec  :  v  ^r  i  J 

only  for  values  of  a  between  oaridi,  the  ■erieaarpoiriiab.  '. .' ,.  -. 

limit!  haw  DO  ncccMnry  conneaion  with  J(x)  unfcia  we  i   .'i' 
aennoHitinue  torcprcKDt  tliat  Eiindiori.    ]fin(i^weeli    .      i 
-<,  leaving  Iba  cod^ienta  unakcncd,  tlie  lenea  ch.''  -<      '  ^.i, 
and  if  a  tM changed  into a-l-jf,  the  aeriea  ia  unaltered;  >    i  '.  r  r,.. 
theaerin  (t)  TE««ent>  an  odd  funclion  of  i  and  ii  ,. ..    i.    ..i 
period  if  1    thua  <i),  will  Rpre>cnt/(aJ  in  general  fort,:,.'  . I 
between  A  on,  only  if /(a)  iaodd  and  bai  a  period  If-    If  ir.  i.-^  u.- 
change  x  into  —a,  the  aerica  ia  uoaltered,  and  it  ii  alio  ui.  i:iir^'l 
by  ciuDAingainiDa+jf;  from  thla  we  ice  that  theieriri  <?i  r.'(.rL^ 
•ent«/(z)  for  values  of  K  between  *(B,oniyif/{a)itaDev«.'i  I'H''  r-  ■", 
and  i>  peijodic  of  period  if.    In  geneni  a  function /(a)  ail  Nr..nly 

nor  even,  and  ia  Iheiefne  not  tcpreaentEd  ^  cittier  (i)ar  (i)  eanpi 
From  (I)  and,  <i)  we  can  deduce  a  aeiiei  coaulning  both  aines 

In  tlSTJItSvS  W  lo  f,  lM^l'mtJ^.Wt  an  eipM^'b?") 
the  function  (l/[a)-/{-a)l  which  ia  an  odd  (unction,  and  Ihn. 
thia  function  it  rcpnieated  for  the  interval  -I  to  +'  by 

^  Sain  !f  J^^ll/(a)-/(-a)l  ain^pia: 
we  can  abseapna;  1I/W+/WI,  which  ia  aii  even  funclion.  by 

//■'!l/ta)+/(-a)Ui+Jfeg.SpJ'^l|/W+/(-a)|™=f5t. 
It  nuiat  be  obiervcd  that  /<— a)  U  abululcly  independent  of  /(a). 


cr  being  not  neconnly  deJudbie  from  the  latt^  by  piutii^ 

r  in  a  formula;  both  /(a)  and  Ji—x)  are  fimctnu  giv-eq 

I 1 — '-- 'or  the  interval  o  lo  t   Onaddini>ibe 

.,     .    —/to  J.    Tbeintegr 

„  „™„-!?'~""'^'-^'""'"" 

which  may  be  arritten 

3iV'^'*'+TfJV''^™^^T^^^^  ...  (1) 
The  ierica  M.  which  represents  a  function  fU)  arbitrarily  givn 
for  tbe  internl  —i  to  K  is  what  la  ImowD  aa  Fourier'a  Soh;  ibe 
eapmnona  fi)  and  (i)  being  regarded  aa  (he  panicular  focma  which 
(jj^Udip  in  tie^t^  oj^^ui  »l^^/(-a)- 

beyond  the  interval -f  to  f,  vnkaJM  haai  period  it.  Fori  value 
of  a  within  the  inleivali  at  whichV^)  >s  discsntiniKHia.  the  wo  ol 
the  icrica  may  eeue  to  represent /(a),  but.  aa  will  be  seen  bereajtet. 
has  the  v*lue  tl /(*+<>) +/(i-ofi;  the  mcu  of  tbe  limit*  at  Ibe 
points  on  tbe  right  and  the  left.  Tbe  series  irprrnntl  the  f  uactia 
at  i-o,  unless  Ibe  (unction  la  there  dtscontinuoua.  in  irtiich  a— 
the  series  is  li/(-H))+/(-o)|;  .the  s.'  -    -  - 

represent  the  funcuon  at  Ine  pointi  li 
Its  sun.  at  either  of  these  poinia  is  {[KD+H-I 

Enumflei  tf  Fmuitr'l  Srriii.—(at  Let  yjil  h 
by  /(al-e,  whenofia<il,  and  br/t.J--i 
required  to  hod  a  sine  seneSf  and  also  ■  cosu^  voio,  muiu 
represent  the  function  in  tbe  mterval- 

SVehave 

/,/(.)  Jn!lJ2dx-</^«n=pda-c/;«n!p*a 

-^(cos-v-lcoti»+l). 
liihes  if  ■  iaodd,  and  if  n-^m.  but  il*>4ai-l-l  it  ian; 


»  i  and -f,  unleaayiO -/( 


4^/av; 

-^«n 
For  DnrestrlRed 


.n-j-+j.in-j-+  ..  .J. 
I  a,  tbii  series  represents  the 
a  Id  fig.  I,  except  that  it  va 


le  of  the  broken  Snc  in 


<»  Let  m-'  I«m  o  to  If,  and  /(a)-J-a.  from  U  to  ij  thes 

fjM  sin  ^da._/yx.in"-J£dx+/|,(I-a)  sin  ^ 
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hence  the  siAe  seriee  is 

For  general  values  of  x,  the  series  represents  the  ordlnates  of  the 
of  oroken  lines  in  fig.  3. 


Fio.  3. 
The  cosine  series,  which  represenu  the  same  fnnctioa  for  the 
Interval  o  to  /,  may  be  found  to  be 

This  series  repments  for  general  values  of  x  the  ordhutte  of  the 
set  of  broken  lines  in  fig.  4. 


Fig.  4. 

Dirickkfs  /nlfffo/.— The  method  indicated  by  Fourier,  but  first 
carried  out  rigorously  by  Dirichlet,  of  proving  that,  with  certain 
restrictions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  function /(x),  that  function  is  in 
general  represented  by  the  series  (3),  consists  in  finding  the  sum  of 
n+i  terms  ojf  that  series,  and  then  investigating  the  limiting  value 
of  the  sum,  when  n  is  increased  indefinitely.  It  thus  appeauv  that 
the  series  is  convergent,  and  that  the  value  towards  which  its  sum 
converges  is  §|/(x-fo)+/(»-o)|,  which  is  in  general  eaual  tof(x). 
It  will  be  convenient  throughout  to  take  -r  to  r  as  the  given  in- 
'tcrval;  any  interval  -4  to  I  may  b^  reduced  to  this  by  changing  x 
into  Ufwt  and  thus  there  is  no  loss  of  generality. 

We  find  by  an  elementary  process  that 

}+cos  (»-«')+  cos  2(x-x')+  . . .  +  COi  ii(x-«0 

dn22±i(x'-x) 

■asinKx*— x) 

Hence,  with  the  new  notation,  the  sum  of  the  first  m+x  terras 
of  (3)  IS 

.sinJ^V-*) 

If  we  suppose  /(x)  to  be  continued  beyond  the  interval  -r  to  r,  in 
such  a  way  that  fix)  "/(x+sv),  we  may  replace  the  limits  in  this 
integral  by  x+v,  x-r  respectively;    if  we  then  put  x'-ari'as,  and 

let  /(xO-F(s),  the  expression  becomes  ]JL  FCs)^^dk,  where 
fii«*2ii+i ;  this  expression  may  be  written  in  the  form 

lJ-TF(.)^^+lj^F(-.)=5^ (4) 

We  fequire  therefore  to  find  the  limiting  valne»  when  m  is 
indefinitely  increased,  of  r'F(t)^^*^*<fa ;  the  form  of  the  second 
integral  being  essentially  the  same.  This  integral,  or  rather  the 
alighUy  more  general  <H»/)f  (O^j^  <<•.  when  0<  A^H.  »  known 


iXv&o^ 


AS  Dirichlet's  integral.    If  we  write  X(s)-F(s) 


becomes 


fim 


sin  ms 


the  integral 


dk,  which  is  the  form  in  which  the  integral 


b  frequently  conndeted. 

The  Second  Meatt-Valiu  nb0reM.— -The  ttmidng  value  of  Dirich- 
let's inte^l  may  be  conveniently  investigated  by-  means  of  a 
theorem  m  the  integral  calculus  known  as  the  second  mean-^ue 
theorem.  Let  n,  6  be  two  fixed  finite  numbere  such  that  a<b. 
and  suppose  /(x),  ^(x)  are  two  functions  whkh  have  finite  ana 
determinate  values  everywhere  in  the  interval  except  for  a  finite 
number  of  points:  suppose  further  that  the  functions  /(x),  ^x) 
are  integrable  throughout  the  interval,  and  that  as  x  increases 
from  a  to  6  the  f  unction /(x)  is  monotone,  is.  either  never  diminishes 
or  never  increases;  the  theorem  is  that 


J^/(x)^(x)4fa-/(«+0)JJ^(x)*r+/(»-0)/J^CxJAf 

when  C  is  some  point  between  a  and  b,  and  /(a),  f(b)  may  be  written 
for  /(a+o),  fib-o)  unless  o  or  ft  is  a  point  of  discontinuity  of  the 
function /(x). 
To  prove  this  theorem,  we  observe  that,  since  the  product  of  two 

integrable  functions  is  an  integrable  function,  r^)^(x)dx  existi^ 

and  may  be  regarded  as  the  limh  of  the  sum  of  a  series 
/(«*)♦(«*)  (xrx*)  +/(x,)^(x,)  (%^)+  . . .  +f(x^M*^)  (««^!m) 
where  xh'O,  x»*o  and  xi,  dh . . .  xwa  are  i»-i     intermediate 
points.    We  can  express  ^(m  VHr-*r)  in  the    form  Yha-Yo  by 

putting  Yr-  Z  ^(xiuO  (xk~xk.4}»  Y»«a 


Writing  Xr  totfM.  the  series  becomes 

^CrYr-Yo>+X,rYr-Y,)+.  .  .+Xi^.-Y.-i3      „ 
Y,(Xr-X)+Y,(Xr-XS+.  .  .+Y,aC;-r-XiO+YJC 


1) 


or 


Now,  by  supposition,  all  the  numbcfs  Yi,  Ya .  .  .  Y»  are  finite, 
and  all  the  numbere  Xf^^Xr  are  of  the  same  sign,  hence  by  a  known 
algebraical  theorem  the  series  is  equal  to  M(Xr-X«)<f  Y^X^where 
Mb  a  number  intermedbte  between  the  greatest  and  the  least  of 
the  numben  Yi,  Yt, . . .  Y*.  Thb  remains  true  however  manv 
partial  intervab  are  taken,  and  therefore,  when  their  number  b 
increased  indefinitely,  and  their  breadths  are  diminith<d  Indefinitely 
according  to  any  law,  we  have 

J^(x)*(x)dx-I/(o)-/(J)lH+/<6)JJ*(*)*r 

when  M  b  intermedbte  between  the  gfeatest  and  least  valuee 

whid./>(.)4,  CM  tave,  wha,  .  I.  In  the  gl»e«  iotegnL    N«» 

thb  integral  b  a  continuous  function  of  its  upper  limit  x,  and  there- 
fore there  b  a  vahie  of  x  in  the  interval,  tor  which  it  takes  any 
particular  value  between  the  greatest  and  least  values  that  it  has. 

There  b  therefore  a  .valoe  (  between  a  and  b,  such  that  M  ■"  J^^(«}^ 

hence 

j^/(xM(x)dx-[/(a)-/(6)}J;|*(x)dx+/(6)JJ*(«>b 

-/(fl)/|*(*>te+/(6)JJ^(x)<far. 

If  the  interval  contains  any  finite  numbere  of  points  of  discontinuity 
of  /(x)  or  ^(x),  the  method  of  proof  still  holds  good,  provided  these 
points  are  avoided  in  making  the  subdivbions;  in  particular  if 
either  of  the  ends  be  a  point  oTdiscontinuity  of /(x),  we  write /(a+o) 
ortib-o),  for /(a)  or/(&).  it  being  assumed  that  these  limits  exist. 

Functions,  wtth  Limited  Variahon. — ^The  condition  that/(x),  in  the 
mean-value  theorem,  either  never  increases  or  never  diminuhes  as  x 
increases  from  a  to  6,  places  a  restriction  upon  the  applications  of  the 
theorem.  We  can,  however,  show  that  a  function /fx)  which  b  finite 
and  continuous  between  a  and  ft,  except  for  a  finite  number  of 
ordinary  discontinuities,  and  which  only  changes  from  increasing  to 
diminishing  or  vice  vena,  a  finite  number  oitimes.  as  x  increases 
from  a  to  0,  may  be  tocpressed  as  the  difference  01  two  functions 
M*)>Mx),  neithor  of  which  ever  diminishes  as  x  passes  from  a  to  b, 
and  that  these  functions  are  finite  and  continuous,  except  that  one 
or  both  of  them  are  discontinuous  at  the  points  where  the  given 
function  b  discontinuous.  Let  m,  fi  be  two  consecutive  points  at 
which /(x)  b  discontinuous,  consider  any  point  Xi,  such  that  aS  *i^A 
and  suppose  that  at  the  points  Mi,  Kii  .  .  .  Mr  between  •  anoxw 
/(x)  b  a  maximum,  and  at  mi,  im  .  .  .  m^  it  b  a  minimum;  we  will 
suppose,  for  example,  that  the  ascending  order  of  values  b  a.  Mi,  mi. 
Ml,  SH  .  .  .  Mp,  iNf,  Xi;  it  will  make  no  esscntbl  difference  In  the 
ar^ment  if  mi  comes  before  Mi,  or  if  Mr  immedbtely  precedes  xi, 
M,^  being  then  the  last  minimum. 

Ut     *(xi)  -UCM.)-/(«+o)l+ V(M,H(m,)I+  . . . 
,         .  +(/(Mr)-/(m,w.)l+[7(x»HCmr)l:  ^^ 
now  let  xt  increase  until  it  reaches  the  value  Mr^  at  which  /(x)  la 
again  a  maximum,  then  let 

*C>fi)-|/(M,hf(«+o)J+I/(M,)-/(«i)l+  ... 

and  suppose  as  x  increases  beyond  the  value  Mm-u  rUi)  refflains 
constant  until  the  next  minimum  m^  b  reached,  when  it  again 
becomes  variable;    we  see  that  f^i)  b  essentially  positive  and 
never  diminishes  as  x  increases. 
Let 

x(«.)-[/(MiH(«i)l+l/CM.hf(««.)!+  ..•   MmiHMl 

then  let  Xi  increase  until  it  is  beyond  the  next  maximum  M^h, 

thus  x(xi)  never  diminishes,  and  b  altematdy  constant  and  variable. 
We  see  that  if(xi)-x(xi)  b  continuous  as  xi  increases  from  •  to  fit 
and  that  fixthxCxi)  ■-/(xi>-/(a+o),  and  when  xt  reaches  #,  we  have 
^(0hx{xt)''fiJhoy4(m-\-o).    Hence  it  b  seen  that  between  •  and 

A/(*)-Wx)+/(«+o)hx(«),  where*(x)+/(«+o>.  x(x)  ««  con- 
tinuous and  never  diminislr  as  s  increases;    the  sane  reasoning 
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applies  to  every  oontiAuout  portion  of /(x),  for  whkh  the  functions 
^(x).  x(«)  Are  formed  in  the  same  manner;  we  nowtake/i(x)  ^■if(x)+ 
/(a+o) +C, /i(x)  i"  x(x)  +C,  where  C  ia  constant  between  consecutive 
discontinuities,  but  may  have  dilferent  values  in  the  next  interval 
between  discontinuities;  the  C  can  be  so  chosen  that  neither /i(x) 
iior/i(x)  diminishes  as  x  increases  throueh  a  value  for  which /(x)  is 
discontinuous.  We  thus  see  that  /(x)  -/i(xHi(x),  where  /i(xj,  /t(x) 
never  diminish  at  x  increases  from  a  to  o,  axid  are  discontinuous  only 
where  /(x)  is  so.  The  function  /(x)  is  a  particular  case  of  a  class  of 
functions  defined  and  discussed  bv  Jordan,  under  the  name  *'  func- 
tions with  limited  variation*'  QomUUm*  4  wanaHom  bomU)\  an 
gennal  such  functions  have  not  necenarily  only  a  finite  number  of 
maxima  and  minima. 

Proof ^ , Ike  Onuerfinue  of  Pourier^s  5SeriM.— It  will  now  be 
assumed  that  a  function  fjix)  arbitrarily  given  between  the  values 
•V  and  «4-tri  has  the  following  propeities: — 

(a)  The  function  is  everywhere  numerically  less  than  some  fixed 
positive  number,  and  continuous  except  for  a  finite  number  of  values 
of  the  variable,  for  which  it  may  be  ordinarily  discontinuous. 

(6)  The  function  only  changes  from  increasing  to  diminishing  or 
vice  versa,  a  finite  number  «  times  within  the  interval;  this  is 
Qsually  expressed  by  saying  that  the  number  of  maxima  and  minima 
b  finite. 

These  limitations  on  the  natuie  of  the  function  are  known  as 
Dirichlet's  conditions;  it  foUows  from  them  that  the  function  is 
int^rable  throughout  the  intervaL 

On  these  assumptions,  we  can  investigate  the  limiting  value  of 
Dirichlet's  integral;  it  will  be  necessary^  to  consider  only  the  case 
of  a  function  F(s)  which  does  not  diminish  as  s  increases  from  o  to 
|r,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  in  the  eeneral  case  the  difference 
of  two  such  functions  may  \ft  taken.  The  following  lemmas  will 
be  required: 

I.  Since 

/^nnms^^  n{i4.2cos2s+2c08  4s+... +2cos2ns)({s-;; 
•sm    »        J  9  d 

uus  result  holds  however  large  the  odd  integer  m  may  be. 

8.  If0<«<^4f. 

f*  «;L!«as --^  r  sin  iM  di+-4-5  P  sin  «t  il 
J  •  sin  «         sin  aj  •  '  sin/Sj  ^  ••«  "»  •• 

wbeit  •<y<fi,  hence 


|y«  sins      I    mVsina    ftin^/     msu 


sm  •' 


ft  precisely  simUar  proof  showt  Uiat  |/'^^^T^h^' 
hence  the  integrals  /^  S^^fa,  /][  S2J2!ds,  converge  to  U»e  limit 
tero,  as  M  is  indefinitely  increased. 
3.  tfa>o,jr^!ijid9|  cannot  exceed  }«.   For  by  the  tuun* 

value  theoiem]jr£jid»|<2+|. 
InperticularUa  ir,|J*^nJ!rf9J^  |<» 

therefoiej    =~^  increaaet  a$  a  diminishes,  when  9<s<ir; 

but  to  j:^-5-«^[jCt-*h<? 


where  a  <  r,  and  <?  where  a  ;i «.   It  follows  that 


|J^^«L£^  I  ^  ,,  provided  0^  .<^ 
To  find  the  Umit  <A y.T{t)^^^!^  we  observe  tiiat  it  may  be 


written  in  the  form 


nnms 
sin  s 


4m 


+j^|F(s)-F(0)l^'« 


where  ji  b  a  fixed  number  as  small  as  we  please;  hence  if  we  use 
lemma  (1),  and  apply  the  second  mean-value  theorem, 


;(F(.)-F(0)l3i 


sin  ms 


^ 


+lF(M+o)-.F(o))y^!l5J^ii+(F(J»-o)-F(o)|J«  ^^f A 

when  (*  lies  between  m  end  }«-.  When  m  b  indefinitely  increased, 
the  two  last  integrals  have  the  limit  aero  in  virtue  of  Icnuna  (a). 
To  evaluate  the  first  integral  on  the  right-hand  ride,  let  C(s)* 

lF(s)-F(o))-«^  and  observe  that  G(s)  increases  as  s  if 

from  o  to  />,  hence  if  we  apply  the  mean-value  theofem 


where  o<t  <J^  since  G(s)  has  the  limit  zero  when  s*a    If  cbe  an 
artntrarily  chosen  poriuve  number,  a  fixed  value  of  j*  may  be  so 

choaenthat«G0i)<KandtiiustijatU|^G(s)S»L2»i,j<j«.    When 

M  has  been  so  fixed,  m  may  now  be  so  chosen  that 

1*«»,  xsin  mt 


I/: 


nty=^'iM-\Ho)\<*. 


p. 


t     "  sm 
It  has  now  been  shown  that  when  m  is  indefinitely  incieased 

tF(s)^!^-|F(0)  has  die  limit  tero. 

Returning  to  the  form  (4),  we  now  see  that  the  limitiiv  value  of 

i/I  F(»>fe'^+  7J7^^"'^  1SE7  ^"*  |F(-f-0)+F(-0)l; 
hence  the  sum  of  n+i  terms  of  the  series 

i/!/(*)Ac  +  jz  jj/(x»)  00s  2tipab 

tcftverges  to  the  value  ||/(x-|-o)+/(*-o)l.  or  to  f(x)  at  a  point 
where/(x)  b  continuous,  provided /(x)  satisfies  Dirichlet's  cooditioos 
for  the  mterval  from  -/  to  /. 

Proof  thai  Ponrier^s  Series  is  in  General  Uniformly  ComertmL— 
To  prove  that  Fourier's  Series  convei]^  uniforml)r  to  its  sum 
for  all  values  of  x,  provided  that  the  immedbte  neighboiiriioods 
of  the  points  of  discontinuity  of /(x)  are  excluded,  we  have 

iF(s)^g:H^-f  F(o)  I  <)rG0.)  +  ;;p45-{F0.+o)-F{o)J 


IP 


+5?^  lF(l*-o)-F(o)J 


<Si^^'''^^''^'SM\'\'^^\nx'\-2^yfix)\ 


+ 


msm 


^|/(x+r)-/(x)|. 


Using  thb  Inequality  and  the  corresponding  one  for  F('t),  we  have 

lS»^i(x)-/(x)l<M  cosec  iiJI/(«4-aM)-/(x)H-I/lCx-2|i)-/{x)ll 

-f-Alm  cosec  /it 
where  A  b  some  fixed  number  independent  of  m.  In  any 
interval  (a,  b)  in  which  /(x)  b  continuous,  a  value  m  of  ^  can  be 
chosen  such  that,  for  every  value  of  x  in  (o,  h),  lAx-|-2/i)-/(x)l. 
|/(x-aM)-/(x)l  are  less  than  an  arbitrarily  prescribed  positive 
number  c  provided  M*"Mt«  Abo  a  value  m  of  /i  can  be  so  cbosni 
that  «M  coacc  Mi<r>>  where  i|  b  an  arbitrarily  assigned  positive 
number.  Take  for  m  the  lesser  of  the  numbers  «ti,  Mi  then }  Si»^- 
/{«)!<  i»+A|m  cosec  m  for  every  value  of  « in  (n,  b).  It  follows  that, 
since  i|  and  m  are  independent  of  x,  |  Stii^/(x)  l<i«,  provMed  n  is 
mater  than  some  fixed  value  ni  dependent  only  on  «.  Therefore 
SuH^i  converges  to/(x)  unifonnly  in  the  interval  (a,  b). 

Case  of  a  Function  with  In/tnities.—Tht  limiution  that/tx)  ranat 
be  numerically  less  than  a  fixed  positive  number  throughout  the 
interval  may,  under  a  certain  restriction,  be  fcmoved.  Suppose  F(c) 
b  indefinitely  great  in  the  ncighbourtiood  of  the  point  s*e,  and  b 

such  that  the  limits  of  the  two  integrab  J*^  F(s>di  axe  both  aero,  as  « 
b  indefinitely,  diminbhed,  then 

n  F(s)  ^'!;^<b denotes  tiie  limit  when  <-o.  ^-o  of 
J  •  **n  • 

f^Fi,)i^ds-^fl^  F(s)2^Srf^  botii  tiiese  limitsexbting;  the 

first  of  these  integrals  has  ia-F( +0)  for  its  limiting  value  when  as  b  in- 
definitely increased,  and  the  second  has  zero  for  its  limit.  The  theorem 
therefore  holds  if  F(s)  has  an  infinity  up  to  which  it  b  absolutely 
integrable;'  thb  will,  for  example,  be  the  case  if  F(s)  near  the  point 
C  b  of  the  form  x(f)  (»-c)"»*+if(«),  where  xW»  *(<)  are  finite,  and 
o<#i<i«  It  is  thus  seen  thaf/(x)  may  have  a  finite  number  of 
infinities  within  the  given  interval,  provided  the  function  b  in> 
tegrable  through  any  one  of  these  poittts;  the  lunctioa  b  in  that 
case  still  representable  by  Fourier's  Series. 

The  Ultimate  Values  of  the  Coefficients  im  Pomrier^s  &rics.— If 
fix)  is  everywhere  finite  within  the  given  interval  — «■  to  -f-r,  it 
can  be  shown  that  a>,  6m,  the  coefficients  of  cos  me,  sin  nx  in  the 
series  which  represent  the  Junction^  are  such  that  )sa«,  ii^«,  bowevcf 
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ffi«Bt  II  it.  »re  eaeh  lest  than  a  fixed  finite  quantity.    For  writing 
/(*)  -/iW  -/» W.  we  have 
r^  /»(»)eoi  nxds  -/,(-r+0) J^coi  fwrfx +/,(r4)) jj  cm  Mrfx 

with  a  aimilar  earorttsion,  with  /.(x)  for  ft(x\  {  being  between  » 
and  -r;  the  result  then  follows  at  once,  and  is  obtained  suniiany 
for  the  other  coefficient. 

Uf(x)  is  infinite.at  x  mc,  and  b  of  the  form  -^^  oar  the  point 

c,  where  o<K<i.  the  integral 

C  fix)  cos  nxdx  contains  portions  of  the  form  j       ^^to»nxdx 

p.    y^B^/g  cos  nxdz:consider  the  first  of  these,  and  put  x«r+«. 

it  thus  becomes  f'^^J"^  cos  fi(c+n)^n.  which  is  of  the  form 

^(g4^>L°'*y       du;  now  let ««-»,  the  integral  becomes 
^f   ■  « \  (  cmhc  r**  cosf,_     sinjif  p*  sin#^_  I  . 

bence  f^"'  |  /(x)  cos  nxidx  becomes,  as  n  ii  definitely  increased, 
of  the  form  ♦(<)  j  cos  n*  f    ^^Ar-sin  ne  C    "^Sr*  { 


^  -     •"  y  0 

which  is  finite,  both  the  integrals  being  conveigent  and  of  known 
value.  The  other  integral  has  a  simikr  property,  and  we  infer 
that  »*~Kaa,  ii*~K^.  are  leas  than  fixed  finite  numben. 

The  Diffgreniiation  of  Fourier's  Series.— U  We  assume  that  the 
differential  C9efficient  of  a  function  /(x)  represented  by  a  Fourier's 
Series  exists,  that  function /(x)  b  not  necessarily  representable  bv 
the  series  obuined  by  differentbting  the  terms  oi  the  Fourier  s 
Series,  such  derived  series  being  in  fact  not  necessarily  convergent. 
Stokes  has  obuined  general  formube  for  finding  the  series  which 
represent  /'(x)./'(x)— -the  successive  differentbl  coefficients  of  a 
limited  function  /(x).  As  an  example  of  such  formulae,  consider 
the  nne  series  (i) ;  fix)  b  represented  by 

on  integration  by  parts  we  have  J  /(x)  sin-j-dx 

jt[/(+0)  -/(/-0)+X  cos2j?(/(.+0)-/(a-0)|] 


nw 


where  •  represent  the  points  wl 


lU  wbere  fix)  b  discontii 


discontinuous.    Hence 
if  fix)  b  represented  by  the  series  ZOm  sin  ~j-,  and  fix)  by  the 

series  Zd*  cos  -t"!  we  have  the  relation 


ft. -7=0.- J  [/(+0)  -i/(W))+  2  cos^|/(.+0)^«-0)n 

hence  only  when  the  function  b  everywhere  continuous,  and  7(4*0). 
/(/— o)  are  both  zero,  b  the  series  which  represents /(x)  obtained 
at  once  by  differentiating  that  which  represents  /(x).  The  form 
of  the  coefficient  On  discloses  the  discontinuities  of  tht  function  and 
of  its  differential  coefficients,  for  on  continuing  the  integration 
by  parts  we  find 

a.-^[/(+0)  */(/-0)+  2:cos^|/(.+0hf(.-0)|] 

+^  [n+o)  ^fiho) + X  sin  ^1  rifi+o)-rifi-o)\]  +ftc 

where  ^  are  the  points  at  which /(x)  b  discontinuous. 

History  and  Literatuu  op  thi  Tssotv 

The  history  of  the  theory  of  the  representation  of  functions  bv 
series  of  sines  and  cosines  b  of  great  interest  in  connexion  with 
the  jprogressive  development  of  the  notion  of  an  arbitrary  function 
of  a  real  variable,  and  of  the  peculbrities  which  such  a  function 
may  possess;  the  modem  views  on  the  foundations  of  the  infini« 
tesimal  calculus  have  been  to  a  very  consMerabie  extent  formed  in 
this  connexion  (see  Fukction).  The  representation  of  functions  by 
these  series  was  first  considered  in  the  i8th  century,  in  connexion 
with  the  problem  of  a  vibrating  cord,  and  led  to  a  controversy  as  to 
the  possibility  of  such  expansions.  In  a  memoir  published  in  1747 
iiiemoirs  of  ike  Academy  of  BerUn^  vol.  iii.)  D'Alembert  showed  that 
the  ordinate  y  at  any  time  /  of  a  vibrating  cord  satisfies  a  differential 

equation  of  the  form  g^' a^*  where  x  b  measured  along  the 

undisturbed  length  of  the  cord,  and  that  with  the  ends  of  the  cord  of 
length  /  fixed,  tae  appropriate  solution  b  y  ^f{at-\-x)  -/(ol-x).  where 


/  b  a  function  such  that  f(x)  -/(x+2/) :  in  another  memoir  in  the 
same  volume  he  seeks  for  funcuons  whkh  satisfy  thb  condition. 
In  the  year  1748  iBeHisi  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.)  Euler,  in  discussing 

the  problem,  gave /(x}«  A  sin  yfi9  sin -p+  •  •  •  as  a  partkrular 

solution,  and  maintained  that  every  curve,  whether  regular  or 
irregular,  must  be  represenuble  in  tnb  form.    Thb  was  objected 


intuition ;  his  method  was  criticiaed  by  Euler  (17S3).  The  question 
was  then  considered  from  a  new  point  of  view  oy  Lagrange,  in  a 
memoir  on  the  nature  and  propagation  of  sound  iMiscdlanea 
TaurensiOt  >759;  (Euvres,  vof.  i.),  who.  while  criticizing  Euler's 
method,  considers  a  finite  number  of  vibrating  particles,  and  then 
makes  the  number  of  them  infinite;  he  did  not,  nowever,  ouite  fully 
carry  out  the  determination  of  the  coefficients  in  Bernoulli's  Series. 
These  mathematicians  were  hampered  by  the  narrow  conception  of 
a  functkm,  in  which  it  b  regarded  as  necessarily  continuous:  a 
discontinuous  function  wafe  considered  only  as  a  succession  of 
several  different  functions.  Thus  the  possibility  of  the  expansion 
of  a  broken  function  was  not  generally  admitted.  The  first  cases 
in  which  rational  functions  ari  en>reased  in  sines  and  cosines  were 
given  by  Euler  (Subsidium  calctui  sinuum,  Novi  Comm.  Petrop., 
voL  v.,  1754-1755),  who  obtained  the  formulae 

i^  -  sin  #-i  sin  2^+1  sin  3#.  .^ 

la     4ocos^cos'2^H*icos3^... 
In  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  of  St  Petersburg  in  1777, 
but  not  published  until  1798^  Euler  gave  the  method  afterwaraa 
used  by  Fourier,  of  determimne  the  coefficients  in  the  expansions; 
he  remarked  that  if  «  b  expansible  in  the  form 

1  /*  2  i-r 

A+Bcos^4-Ccos2^+....thenA-;|    *^,  B-;  j   «cos^.ftc. 

The  second  period  in  the  development  oi  the  t£eory  commenced 
in  1807,  when  Fourier  communicated  hb  first  memoir  on  the  Theory 
of  Heat  to  the  French  Academy.  Hb  exposition  of  the  present 
theory  b  ^ntained  in  a  memoir  sent  to  the  Academy  in  181 1,  of 
which  hb  great  treatise  the  T%iori*  analytiqite  de  la  ekalenr,  pub- 
lished in  1833,  is,  in  the  main,  a  reproduction.  Fourier  set  himself 
to  consider  the  representation  of  a  function  ^iven  graphically, 
and  was  the  first  fully  to  grasp  the  idea  that  a  single  function  may 
consist  of  detached  portions  given  arbitrarily  by  a  graph.  He 
had  an  accurate  conception  otthe  convenience  of  a  series,  and 
although  he  did  not  give  a  formally  complete  proof  that  a  function 
with  oucontinuities  is  representable  by  the  series,  he  Indicated  in 
Mtrticular  cases  the  method  of  procedure  afterwards  carried  out  by 
Uirkhlet.  As  an  exposition  of  principles,  Fourier's  work  b  stiu 
worthy  of  careful  perusal  by  all  students*  of  the  subject.    Poisson's 


depends  upon  the  equalityJ_^/(«)  l-^cos(x-a)4-it«^» 

whereo<A<i:the  limit  of  the  integral  on  the  left-hand  side  b 
evaluated  when  A»i.  and  found  to  be  ii/(x+o)+/(x— o)t.  the 
series  on  the  right-hand  side  becoming  Fourier's  Series.  The 
equality  of  the  two  limits  b  then  inferred.  If  the  series  b  assumed 
to  be  convergent  when  ik<-i,  by  a  theorem  of  Abel's  its  sum  b 


hb  proof  of  the  general  theorem  cannot  be  accepted.  The  deficiency 
cannot  be  removed  except  by  a  process  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
afterwards  apjrfied  by  Dirichlet.  The  definite  integral  has  been 
carefully  studied  by  Schwars  (see  two  memoirs  in  hb  collected 

works  on  the  intcgFatUm  of  the  eqtutioa2^-|-na'*0).  who  showed 

that  the  limiting  value  of  the  inta;ral  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  umit  b  approacheeL'  Investigations  oif  Fourier's 
Series  were  also  ^ven  by  Cauchy  (see  hb  "  M4moire  sur  Ics  d^vdoppe- 
ments  des  fonctions  en  series  pSriodiques,"  Mim.  de  Flnst,,  vol.  vL, 
also  (Ewres  eomplHes^  vol.  vii.);  hb  method,  which  depends  upon 
a  use  of  complex  vanables,  was  accepted,  with  some  modification, 
as  valid  by  Riemann,  but  one  at  least  of  hb  proofs  b  no  longer 
regarded  as  satisfactory'  The  first  completely  satisfactoiy  in- 
vestigation b  due  to  Dinchlet;  hb  first  memoir  appeared  in  Cr^'s 
Jownal  for  1829,  and  the  second,  which  b  a  mood  of  clearness,  in 
Dove's  Repertortum  der  Physik.  Dirichlet  laid  down  certain  definite 
sufficient  conditions  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  a  function  which 
b  expansible,  and  found  under  these  conditions  the  limiting  value 
of  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series.  Dirichlet's  determination 
of  the  sum  of  the  series  at  a  point  of  discontinuity  has  been  criticized 
by  Schlafli  (see  CreUe's  Jownai,  vol.  bcxu.)  and  by  Du  Bois-Reymond 
iUathem.  Annaien,  vol.  viL).  who  maintained  that  the  sum  b  really 
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indeterminate  Tbor  obiection  appbin,  bowcvcr.  la  rc«  upon  a 
misapprchnuiDD  u  ta  (he  meanlafl  of  rhe  luid  of  ibe  Bcriet;  itx,  be 
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d  Ibe  invalintjoni  aubacf) 
ins  a  functinnltoin  (one  o(  I 
It  in  Oirichlei'i  pcD^,  but 

L  Liptcbita  <"  De  enilica 
I  Joima/,  voL  bcilL,  1864) 


bletp  areDl  LnfFrioi'  inxpon^iii  r, 
t  eg  Di/icUel'i  bive  ihe  oliji  1 1 

i'nof'tbe  (uncliofl  bai  beenX 
ine  per  leriet  irigonomerrjcj^," 
lowed  iJiai,  under  a  certain  ci>m' 
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I^^i.,  Vs/n". 


Kxiii.)  that  even  if  unifor 


d  (Crr;, 


finite  number  oC 
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bun  publulwd  by  Du  Boia-Reymciu'E 
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reiiilu  on  the  lubJHiL     The  Kcpe  of  Fourier'a  Serin  has  be 

Sergei  will  be  found  Id  hia  trenriae,  Le^onj  iitr  let  lifits  tri^c} 
in>in0bf  J  (trto6]  -  ol&oin  a  memoir  "Surlctt^riea  IriEonom^triquf 
JfTnairi  K  de  rh.olt  nonnale  itiptntMrt  Knei  il  d]  jtx.  (  v 
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of,  vol.  idv.,  lS«),  by  Du  Boii-Reymond  {Crdit'l  Jnrmnl.vcL 
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a  memoir  by  W.  f. 


Bcomwich'a  Tliiary  sf  Infinili  Strut  (190S]  coatuu  n:ui;b 
nation  on  the  eeneral  theory  of  leriea.  ElAcber'a  "  Irnr> 
on  (o  the  Theory  of  Fourier'a  Serin,"  ^juafi  pf  ItalL.  Senii 


ouEid  uieful.     Sec  aJ»  CanUw'i 


of  Ihe  theory  wii:  be  fc 


m  Ikl  Tiltrj  Bf  Finn 
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town  of  northern  Franct,  In  (be  depanmcai 
in  an  atduent  of  the  Sambre,  jg  m.  S.E.  of  ValcodesiH 
Pop.  {iqod)  i],jo8.  It  ia  one  of  the  chief  ceniro  in 
IT  wool  combing  and  apaiming,  and  pmduca  a  gi^ 
of  cinlbi.    The   glaas-woilu  of  Foumuei   dale   baa 


a  worked  in  the  vi 

ioundric*.     Enand 

trouble*  brou^t  about  military  in 

bloodibed.    A  board  of  trade  arbitration  and  a  acbool  of  co 

mcnx  and  indusiiy  ate  among  the  public  iutiiutioni. 

POmUIONT,  tnEXm  (1683-1745),  Fiench  oiieatallit,  ni 
bom  at  Herbdai,  near  Saint  Denij,  on  the  13rd  of  June  iMj. 
He  tiudied  at  the  CoU^  MaiarinI  Paris,  and  af  tenrardi  in  ihe 
College  Monuigu,  where  hii  aneniion  waj  aiiracied  to  Oricnul 
languages.  Sbotily  alter  leaving  the  csltege  he  puhliiiisd  a 
TradviUm  iit  itmnKnlairc  iu  RabUn  Abraiam  Abut  Em  m 
Veaitsiult.  In  1711  Louis  XIV.  appointed  Fouimoot  10 
auisi  a  youn^  Otineae,  Hoan-ji,  En  compiling  a  C  ' 
Hoan-ji  died  in  1716,  and  it  waa  not  until  17: 
publiihed  UidUalima  Sinian  and  in  1741  CrammaUca  Saiiit. 
fie  alio  wrote  Rtfitxieni  criJiqua  nr  la  kistmns  its  aacum 
peupia  (i7js),  and  leveral  diiaertations  printal  in  the  iiimtiea 
of  ibe  Academy  of  Iniciiptions.  He  beume  profoaor  of  Anbc 
in  the  Coll^  de  France  in  171^.  In  171.1  he  wai  dected  1 
member  of  the  Academy  of  I 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  loodoi 
of  Berlin.     He  died  at  Paiii  on 

His  brother,  Micbel  Fouimoni 
of  the  Academy  of  loscriplioi 
language  in  the  Royal  College,  1 
\a  copy  inscriptions  in  Greece. 

An  acxnini  of  £tieaae  Founnont'i  life  and  -  _. 
work)  will  be  found  in  tbe  Kcond  editioa  (1747)  of 


^7  that  Fotinnool 


I7J8  • 


if  essoc  of  tlK  Syriic 


TODBHn,  JOtKPH  JEAK  BAFTISTI  XAVIKH  (iSoi-iS^). 
French  geologist  and  Dtetallurgist,  was  bom  at  Slras^borg  00 
Ihe  15th of  May  i&ii.  He  was  educatedat  the  £cole  del  Uina 
at  Paris,  and  alter  tonsiderable  eiperience  ai  a  miniiij  enginrfl 
he  was  in  1834  appointed  professor  ol  geoli^y  at  Lyons.  He  «s 
a  man  of  wide  knowledge  and  extensive  tcseajch,  and  wioU 
memcan  on  chemical  ajid  mineralo^cal  suhjecta,  on  eruptive 
rocka,  on  the  itniclure  of  the  Jura,  the  metUDseptiiim  al  the 
Weitem  Alps,  on  the  fonnation  of  oohtic  limatonea,  on  kaolin- 
liation  tnd  on  metalliferous  vrina.  On  metalliusiol  subjects 
also  be  was  an  acknnvledged  authority;  and  he  published 
observations  on  the  otder  ol  aulphuiabiliiy  of  oietids  (in'  it 
Famtl).  He  died  at  Lyons  on  the  Bth  of  January  iS6».  His 
chief  publications  were:  £liula  tiir  ki  Hfeis  mtiaHiJba  (Paris. 
1834);  Hiitairi  di  la  dclnmit  (Lyons,  184T];  Dt  fcOrmiitf 
dtiltrtaiia  kaaiJlirs  (1855);  CWojie  JyiJinMii*  (Lyons,  i»i)- 

FODRMIKn,  PIBRKE  UNOM  (1713-17M),  Fnncb  eegnvd 
and  typefounder,  was  bom  at  Puis  oo  Ihe  i5Ch  of  Scpteebet 
1711.  Hewu  tlM  wn  of  ■  pif  atet,  and  w«*  bcoo^l  up  to  hit 
btbet**  biuinew.    Alter  studjriog  dnwin)  under  ihe  painiet 
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Colson,  he  practised  for  some  time  the  art  of  wood-engravfpg, 
and  ultimately  turned  his  attention  to  the  engraving  and  casting 
of  types.  He  designed  many  new  characters,  and  his  foundry 
became  celebrated  not  only  in  France,  but  in  foreign  countries. 
Not  content  with  his  practical  achievements,  he  sought  to 
stimulate  public  interest  in  his  art  by  the  production  ol  various 
works  09  the  subject.  In  1737  he  published  his  TahU  des 
proportions  qu'il  faiti  observer  enire  les  caraOkres,  which  was 
followed  by  several  other  technical  treatises.  In  1 7  58  he  assailed 
the  title  of  Gutenberg  to  the  honour  awarded  him  as  inventor 
of  printing,  claiming  it  for  Schdffer,  in  his  Dissertation  sur 
Forigine  et  les  progris  de  Vart  ie  groMr  en  hois.  This  gave  rise 
to  a  controveny  in  which  Schdpflin  and  Baer  were  his  opponents. 
Foumier's  contributions  to  this  debate  were  collected  and  re* 
printed  under  the  title  Of  TraiUs  kislorigues  et  critiques  sur 
Vorigine  de  i'imprimerie.  His  principal  work,  however,  was  the 
Manuel  typograpkique,  which  appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo  in  1764) 
the  first  volume  treating  of  engraving  and  type-founding,  the 
second  of  printing,  with  examples  of  different  alphabets.  It 
was  the  author's  design  to  complete  the  work  in  four  volumes, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  execute  it.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  8th  of 
October  1768. 

FOURNIER  L'HtolTIER.  CUUDB  (nAS'iSas),  French 
revolutionist,  called  "  TAmfricain,"  was  bom  at  Auzon  (Haute- 
Loire)  on  the  aist  of  December  1745,  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver. 
He  went  to  America  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  startea  lit  San 
Domingo  an  estabh'shment  for  making  tafia  (an  inferior  quality 
of  rum),  but  lost  his  money  in  a  fire.  Returning  to  France 
he  threw  himself  into  the  Revolution  with  enthusiasm,  and 
spedally  distingiushed  himself  by  the  active  part  he  took  in  the 
organisation  of  the  popular  armed  force  by  means  of  which  the 
most  famous  of  the  revolutionary  coups  were  effected.  His 
influence  was  prindpally  manifested  ip  the  insurrections  of  the 
5th  and  6th  of  October  1789,  the  X7th  of  July  1791,  and  the 
30th  of  June  and  the  loth  of  August  1792.  He  was  on  bad 
terms  with  the  majority  of  the  politicians,  and  particularly 
with  Marat,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  prison,  all  the 
governments  regarding  him  as  an  agitator  and  accusing  him  of 
inciting  to  insurrection.  Arrested  for  the  first  time  for  trying 
to  tone  an  entrance  into  the  club  of  the  Cordelien,  from  which 
he  had  been  expelled,  he  was  released,  but  was  in  prison  from 
the  12th  of  December  1793  to  the  21st  of  September  1794,  and 
again  from  the  9th  of  March  1795  to  the  26th  of  October  1795. 
/Jter  the  attempt  on  the  First  Consul  in  the  rue  Sainte-Nicaise 
he  was  deported  to  Giiiana,  but  was  allowed  to  return  to  France 
in  1809.  In  181 X,  while  under  surveillance  at  Auxerre,  he  was 
accused  of  having  provoked  an  imeute  against  taxes  known  as 
the  droits  riunis  (afterwards  called  contributions  indirectes), 
end  was  imprisoned  in  the  Ch&teau  d'lf ,  where  he  remained  till 
18x4.  <]te  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  Foumier 
was  confined  for  about  nine  months  in  the  prison  of  La  Force. 
After  x8i6  he  was  left  unmolested,  turned  royalist,  and  passed 
his  last  yean  in  importuning  the  Restoration  government  for 
compensation  for  his  lost  property  in  San  Domingo.  He  died 
in  obscurity. 

For  further  details  see  preface  to  F.  A.  Aulard's  editionof  Pournier's 
Mhnoirts  secrets  (Paris,  1890),  published  by  the  Sod^t^  de  I'histoire 
de  la  Revolution. 

FOURTOU,  MARIE  FRANQ0I8  OSCAR  BARDY  DB  (1836- 
1897),  French  politician,  was*  bom  at  Rib^rac  (Dordogne)  on 
the  3rd  of  January  1836,  and  represented  his  native  department 
In  the  National  Assembly  after  the  Franco-German  War.  There 
he  proved  a  useful  adherent  to  Thien,  who  made  him  minister 
of  public  works  in  December  1872.  He  was  minister  of  religion 
in  the  cabinet  of  May  18-24, 1873,  being  the  only  member  of  the 
Right  included  by  Thiers  in  that  short-lived  ministry.  As 
minister  of  education,  reh'gion  and  the  fine  arts  in  the  recon- 
structed cabinet  of  the  due  de  Broglie  he  had  used  his  adminis- 
trative powers  to  further  clerical  ends,  and  as  minister  of  the 
interior  in  BrogUe's  cabinet  in  1877  he  resumed  the  adminis- 
trative methods  of  the  Second  Empire.  With  a  well-known 
Bonapanist,  Baron  R.  C  F.  ReUle,  as  his  secretaxy,  he  replaced 


republican  functionaries  by  Bonapartist  partisans,  reserving 
a  few  places  for  the  Legitimists.  In  the  general  elections  of 
thit  year  he  used  the  whole  weight  of  offidaldom  to  secure  a 
majority  for  the  Right,  to  support  a  derical  and  reactionary 
programme.  He  accompanied  Marshal  MacMahon  in  his  tour 
through  southern  France,  and  the  presidential  manifesto  of 
September,  stating  that  the  president  would  rely  soldy  on  the 
Senate  should  the  electioxis  prove  unfavourable,  was  generally 
attributed  to  Fourtbu.  Ih  spite  of  these  efforts  the  cabinet  fell, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  uncon- 
stitutional abuse  of  power.  Fourtou  was  unseated  in  consequence 
of  the  revelations  made  in  the  report  of  the  ooxnmission.  In  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  Gambetta  gave  the  lie  direct  to  Fourtou's 
allegation  that  the  republican  party  opposed  every  republican 
prindple  that  was  not  antiquated.  A  duel  was  fought  in  con- 
sequence, but  neither  party  was  injuxied.  He  was  re-elected  to 
the  chamber  in  X879  and  entered  the  Sienate  the  next  year. 
Failing  to  secure  re-dection  to  the  Senate  in  1885  he  again  entered 
the  popular  chamber  as  Legitimist,  candidate  in  1889,  but  he 
took  no  further  active  part  in  politics.    He  died  in  Paris  in  X897. 

His  works  include  Histoire  do  Louis  XVI  (1840);  Histoire  de 
Saint  Pie  V  (1845);  Mme  Swetefrine,  sa  vie  a  ses  mares  (2  vols., 
1859);  La  Question  iiaUenne  (i860):  De  la  contro^holuHon  (1876); 
and  Mknoires  d'un  royaliste  (2  vols.,  x888). 

FOUSSA,  or  Fossa,  the  native  name  of  Cryptoprocta  jtrot,  a 
somewhat  cat-like  or  dvet-like  mammal  peculiar  to  Madagascar, 
where  it  is  the  largest  carnivorous  animaL  It  is  about  twice 
the  six&of  a  cat  (5  ft.  from  nose  to  end  of  tail),  with  short  dose 
fur  of  nearly  uniform  pale  browiL  Little  is  known  of  its  habits, 
except  that  it  is  nocturnal,  frequently  attacks  and  carries  off 
goats,  and  especially  kids,  and  shows  great  ferodty  when 
wounded,  on  which  account  it  is  much  dreaded  by  the  natives. 
An  example  lived  in  the  London  xoological  gardens  for  nearly 
fourteen  yeara.    See  Ca&nivora. 

FOWET  (usually  pronounced  Foy),  a  seaport  and  market- 
town  in  the  Bodmin  parliamentary  division  of  Cornwall,  England, 
on  the  Great  Westem  railway,  25  m.  by  sea  W.  of  Plymouth. 
Pop.  (X90X)  2258.  It  lies  on  the  west  shore  of  the  piauresque 
estuary  of  the  river  Fowey,  dose  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
shdtered  by  a  screen  of  hills.  Its  church  of  St  Nicholas  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  the  14th  century,  on  the  site  of  a  still  older 
edifice  dedicated  to  St  Finbar  of  Cork.  It  has  a  fine  tower  and 
late  Norman  doorway.  Within  are  a  priest's  chamber  over  the 
porch,  a  handsome  oak  ceih'ng,  a  zsth-century  pulpit,  and  some 
curious  monuments  and  brasses.  Place  House,  adjacent  to  the 
church,  is  a  highly  ornate  Tudor  building.  A  few  ancient 
houses  remain  in  the  town.  Deep-sea  fishing  is  carried  on; 
but  the  staple  trade  consists  in  the  export  of  china  clay  and 
minerals,  coal  bdng  imported.  Fowey  harbour,  which  is  easy 
of  access  in  dear  weathei,  wiU  admit  large  vessels  at  any  state 
of  the  tide.  St  Catherine's  Fort,  dating  from  the  days  of  Henry 
Vtll.  and  now  ruined,  stands  at  the  harbour's  mouth,  and 
once  formed  the  nuiin  defence  of  the  town.  Opposite  the  town, 
and  connected  with  it  by  Bodeneck  Ferry,  is  the  village  of  Polruan. 
Its  main  features  are  St  Saviour's  Chapel,  with  an  andent  rood- 
stonO)  and  the  remains  of  Hall  House,  which  was  garrisoned 
during  the  dvil  wan  of  the  X7th  century. 

Fowey  (Fawy,  Vawy,  Fowyk)  hdd  a  leading  position  amon^ 
Cornish  ports  from  the  rdgn  of  Edward  I.  to  the  days  of  the 
Tudors.  The  numerous  references  to  the  privateering  exploits 
of  its  ships  in  the  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  and  the  extraordinary 
number  of  them  at  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1346  alike  testify  to  its 
importance.  During  this  period  the  king's  mandates  were 
addressed  to  the  bailiffs  or  to  the  mayor  and  bailiffs,  and  no 
charter  of  incorporation  appeara  to  have  been  granted  until  the 
rdgn  of  James  U.  Under  the  second  charter  of  X690  the  common 
council  consisted  of  a  xnayor  axfd  eight  aldermen  and  these 
with  a  recorder  dected  the  free  burgesses.  A  member  for  Fowey 
and  Looe  was  summoned  to  a  council  at  Westminster  in  X340, 
but  from  that  date  until  1571,  when.it  was  entrusted  with  the 
privilege  of  retumixig  two  members,  it  had  no  parliamentaiy 
represenUtion.    By  the  Refonn  hsX  of  1833  it  lost  both  it9 
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membevB.  It  had  ceased  to  ezerdse  its  municipal  ftmctions  a 
few  years  previously.  In  13 16  the  prior  of  Tjrwardreath,  as 
lord  of  the  manor,  obtained  the  right  to  hold  a  Monday  market 
and  two  fairs  on  the  feasts  of  St  Finbar  and  St  Lucy,  but  by  the 
charter  of  1690  provision  was  made  for  a  Saturday  market  and 
three  fairs,  on  the  xst  of  May,  loth  of  September  and  Shrove 
Tuesday,  and  only  these  three  continue  to  be  held. 

FOWL  (Dan.  Fugl,  Ger.  VogeOt  &  term  originally  used  in  the 
sense  that  bird^  now  is,  but,  except  in  composition, — as  sea-fowl, 
wild-fowl  and  the  like, — ^practically  almost  confined*  at  present 
to  designate  the  otherwise  nameless  species  which  struts  on  our 
dunghills,  gathers  round  our  barn-doors,  or  stocks  our  poultry 
yards — the  type  of  the  genus  Cailus  of  ornithologists,  of  which 
four  weU-marked  species  are  known.  The  )Sf«t  of.  these  is  the 
red  jtmgle-fowl  of  the  greater  part  of  India,  G.  fenugimiUf — 
called  by  many  writers  G.  bankivCf — ^which  is  undoubtedly  the 
parent  stock  of  all  the  domestic  races  (cf.  Darwin,  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication,  1.  pp.  333-246).  It  inhabiu  northern 
India  from  Sind  to  Burma  and  Cochin  China,  as  well  as  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  many  of  the  islands  as  far  as  Timor,  besides  the 
Philippines.  It  occurs  on  the  Himalayas  up  to  the  height  of 
4000  ft.,  and  its  southern  limits  in  the  west  of  India  proper  are, 
according  to  Jerdon,  found  on  the  Raj-peepla  hills  to  the  south 
of  the  Nerbudda,  and  in  the  east  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Godavery,  or  perhaps  even  farther,  as  he  had  heard  of  its  being 
killed  at  Cummum.  This  species  resembles  in  plumage  what  is 
commonly  known  among  poidtry-f  anciers  as  the  "  Black-breasted 
game  "  breed,  and  this  is  said  to  be  especially  the  case  with 
examples  from  the  Malay  countries,  between  which  and  examples 
from  India  some  difTercnces  are  observable— the  latter  having 
the  plumage  less  red,  the  ear-lappets  almost  invariably  white, 
and  slate-coloured  legs,  while  in  th6  former  the  ear-lappets  are 
crimson,  like  the  comb  and  wattles,  and  the  legs,  yellowish.  If 
the  Malayan  birds  be  considered  distinct,  it  is  to  them  that  the 
name  G.  bankiva  properly  applies.  This  species  is  said  to  be 
found  in  lofty  forests  and  in  dense  thickets,  as  well  as  in  ordinary 
bamboo-jungles,  and  when  cultivated  land  is  near  its  haunts, 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  fields  after  the  crops  are  cut  in  straggling 
parties  of  from  :io  to  20.  The  crow  to  which  the  cock  gives 
utterance  morning  and  evening  is  just  like  that  of  a  bantam, 
never  prolonged  as  in  most  domestic  birds.  The  hen  breeds 
from  January  to  July,  according  to  the  locality;  and  lays  from 
8  to  1 2  creamy-white  eggs,  occasionally  scraping  together  a  few 
leaves  or  a  little  dry  grass  by  way  of  a  nest.  The  so-called  G. 
giganieus,  formerly  taken  by  some  ornithologists  for  a  distinct 
species,  is  now  regarded  as  a  tame  breed  of  C.  ferrugineus  or 
hankiva.  The  second  good  species  is  the  grey  jimgle-fowl,  G. 
sonnerati,  whose  range  begins  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the 
limits  of  the  preceding,  and  it  occupies  the  southern  part  of  the 
Indian  peninsula,  without  being  found  elsewhere.  The  cock 
has  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  neck-hackles  dilated,  forming  a 
homy  plate,  like  a  drop  of  yellow  sealing-wax.  His  call  is  very 
peculiar,  being  a  broken  &nd  imperfect  kind  of  crow,  quite  unlike 
that  of  G.  ferrugineus  and  more  like  a  cackle.  The  two  species 
where  their  respective  ranges  overlap,  occasionally  interbreed 
in  a  wild  state,  and  the  present  readily  crosses  in  confinement 
with  domestic  poultry,  but  the  hybrids  are  nearly  always  sterile. 
The  third  species  is  the  Sinhalese  jungle-fowl,  G..  slanleyi  (the 
G.  lajayetlii  of  some  authors),  peculiar  to  Ceylon.  This  also 
greatly  resembles  in  plumage  some  domestic  birds,  but  the  cock 
is  red  beneath,  and  has  a  yellow  comb  with  a  red  edge  and 
purplish-red  checks  and  wattles.  He  has  also  a  singularly 
different  voice,  his  crow  being  dissyllabic.  This  bird  crosses 
readily  with  tame  hens,  but  the  hybrids  are  believed  to  be  infertile. 
TYit  fourth  species,  G.  rfarius  (the  G.  furcatus  of  some  authors), 
inhabits  Java  and  the  islands  eastwards  as  far  as  Flores.  This 
differs  remarkably  from  the  others  in  not  possessing  hackles,  and 

>  hird  (cognate  with  breed  and  hrood)  was  originally  the  young  of 
any  animal,  and  an  early  Act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  speaks  of 
••  Wolf-birdis,"  i.e.  Wolf-cubs. 

"Like  Deer  (Dan.  Dyr.  Gcr.  Tier).  Beasts  too,  with  some  men 
has  almost  attained  as  much  specialization. 


in  Jiaving  a  large  uoseirated  comb  of  red  and  blue  tad  only  s 
single  chin  wattle.  The  predominance  of  green  in  its  pluinsge 
a  another  easy  mark  of  distinction.  Hybrids  between  this 
spedes  and  domestic  birds  are  often  produ^,  but  they  are  most 
commonly  sterile.  Some  of  them  have  been  mistakrn  for  distina 
spedes,  as  those  which  have  xeoeived  the  names  of  G.  eesieas 
and  G.  temminckL 

Several  circumstances  seem  to  render  it  likdy  that  foiis 
were  first  domesticated  in  Burma  or  the  countries  adjacest 
thereto,  and  it  is  the  tradition  of  the  Chinese  that  th^  recei\-ed 
their  poultry  from  the  West  about  the  year  1400  B.C.  By  the 
Institutes  of  Manu,  the  tame  fowl  is  forbidden,  thouf^  the  wild 
is  allowed  to  be  eaten— showing  that  its  domestication  ms 
accomplished  when  th^  were  written.  The  bird  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  nor  by  Homer,  though  he  has  'Khhavp 
(cock)  as  the  name  of  a  man,  nor  is  it  figured  on  andent  Egyptizs 
monumentSb  Pindar  mentions  it,  and  Aristophanes  calls  It  the 
Persian  bird,  thus  indicating  it  to  have  been  introduced  to  Greece 
through  Persia,  and  it  is  figured  on  Babyloniaii  cylinders  between 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries  B.C.  It  is  sculptured  on  the  Lydu 
marbles  in  the  British  Musetmi  (c.  600  b.c),  and  £.  Blyt^ 
remarks  (/iif,  1867,  p.  157)  that  it  is  there  represented  with  the 
appearance  of  a  true  jungle-fowl,  for  none  of  the  wOd  C^i 
have  the  upright  bearing  of  the  tame  breed,  but  carry  thdr 
tail  in  a  drooping  position.  For  furtba  particulars  ci  these 
breeds' see  Poultry.  (A.  N.) 

FOWLER,  CHARLES  (x79a-x867),  Engjlish  ardiitect,  tras 
bom  at  Cullompton,  Devon,  on  the  Z7th  of  May  1792.  After 
serving  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  at  Exeter,  he  went  to 
London  in  18x4,  and  entered  the  ofiice  of  David  Laing.  wkeie 
he  remained  till  he  commenced  practice  for  himself.  His  £ist 
work  of  importance  was  the  court  of  bankruptcy  in  Basingfasll 
Street,  finished  in  1821..  In  the  following  year  he  gained  the 
first  premium  for  a  design  for  the  new  London  bridge,  which, 
however,  was  ultimatdy  built  according  to  the  deagn  of  another 
architect.  Fowler's  other  designs  for  bridges  indude  one  coq- 
structed  across  the  Dart  at  Totnes.  He  was  also  the  architKt 
for  the  markets  of  Covent  Garden  and  Hungeiford,  the  nev 
market  at  Gravesend,  and  Exeter  lower  mark^,  and  besides 
several  churches  he  designed  Devon  lunatic  asylum  (x84s)> 
the  London  fever  hospital  (X849),  *nd  the  hall  of  the  Wix 
Chandlers'  Company,  Greaham  Street  (1853).  For  some  yean 
he  was  honorary  secretary  of  the  institute  of  British  architects, 
and  he  was  afterwards  created  vice-president.  He  retired  frcm 
his  profession  in  1853,  and  died  at  Great  Marlow,  Bucks,  on  the 
26th  of  September  1867. 

FOWLER,  EDWARD  (z63a-X7X4),  En^i^  divine,  was  bora 
in  X632  at  Westerleigh,  Gloucestershire,  and  was  educated  st 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford,  afterwards  migrating  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  was  successively  rector  of  KorhiJ. 
Bedfordshire  (1656)  and  of  AH  Hallows,  Bread  Street,  London 
(1673),'  and  in  1676  was  elected  a  canon  of  Gloucester,  his  fries* 
Henry  More,  the  Cambridge  Platonist,  resigning  in  his  favour. 
In  x68i  he  became  vicar  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  but  after  four 
years  was  suspended  for  Whiggism.  When  the  Dedaratioa 
of  Indulgence  was  published  In  1687  he  succe^uUy  influenced 
the  London  clergy  against  reading  it.  In  1691  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Gloucester  and  hdd  the  see  until  his  death  <»i  the 
26th  of  August  X714.  Fowler  was  suspected  of  Pelagian  tea- 
dendes,  and  his  earliest  book  was  a  Free  Discourse  in  ddcnce  cf 
The  Practices  of  Certain  Moderate  Divines  called  Latiiudimari&ns 
(1670).  The  Design  of  Christianity,  published  by  him  in  the 
following  year,  in  which  he  laid  stress  on  the  moral  design  d 
revelation,  was  criticised  by  Baxter  in  his  Hen  far  Hotimess 
is  the  Design  of  Christianity  (x67x)  and  by  Bunyan  in  his  Dejexct 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  (1672),  the  latter  describirg 
the  Design  as  "a  mixtureof  Popery,  Sodnianism  and  Quakerissn." 
a  horrid  accusation  to  which  Fowler  replied  in  a  scurrilous 
pamphlet  entitled  Dirt  Wip'd  0/.  He  also  published,  in  16^3. 
TuKUty-Eight  Propositions,  by  which  the  Doetnne  of  the  Trhu:$ 
is  endeavoured  to  be  explained,  challenging  with  some  success  the 
Socinian  position. 
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FOWLER,  JOHN  (1826-1864),  English  inventor,  was  bom 
at  MelkshazD,  Wilts,  on  the  nth  of  July  1826.  He  le&rned 
practical  engineering  at  Middlesborough-on-Tees,  and.  about 
1850  invented  a  mechanical  system  for  the  drainage  of  land. 
In  1852  he  began  experiments  in  steam  cultivation,  and  in  1858 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  awarded  him  the  prize  of  £500 
which  it  had  offered  for  a  steam-cultivator  that  should  be  an 
economic  substitute  for  the  plough  or  the  spade.  In  1S60  he 
founded  at  Hunslet,  Leeds,  the  firm  of  Fowler  &  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  machinery,  traction  engines,  &c  He 
died  at  Ackworth,  Yorkshire,  on  the  4th  of  December  1864. 

FOWLER,  SIR  JOHN  (1817-1898),  EngUsh  civU  engineer, 
was  bom  on  the  15th  of  July  18 17  at  Wadsley  Hall,  near  Sheffield, 
where  his  father  was  a  land-surveyor.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  became  a  pupil  of  John  Towlerton  Leather,  the  engineer  of 
the  Sheffield  water-works.  The  tatter's  uncle,  George  Leather, 
was  engineer  of  the  Great  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Company, 
of  the  Goole  Docks,  and  other  similar  works,  and  Fowler  passed 
occasionally  into  his  employment,  in  which  he  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  hydraulic  engineering.  The  era  of 
railway  construction  soon  swept  both  Fowler  and  his  employers 
into  its  service,  and  one  of  his  first  employments  was  to  oppose 
the  route  of  the  Midland  railway,  chosen  by  the  Stephensons, 
which  left  Sheffield  on  a  branch  line,  and  was  therefore  strongly 
resented  by  the  inhabitants.  The  prestige  of  the  Stephensons 
carried  all  before  it,  but  in  later  life  Sir  John  Fowler  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  opposition  of  his  clients  justified,  and 
Sheffield  placed  on  the  main  line.  In  1838  he  went  into  the 
office  of  John  Urpeth  Rastrick,  one  of  the  leading  railway 
engineers  of  the  day,  where  he  was  employed  in  designing  bridges 
for  the  line  from  London  to  Brighton,  and  also  in  surveying  for 
railways  in  Lancashire.  In  1839  he  went  as  representative  of 
Mr  Leather  to  take  charge  of  the  constmction  of  the  Stockton 
&  Hartlepool  railway  and  remained  as  manager  of  the  line  after 
it  was  finished.  In  1844  he  began  his  independent  career  as  an 
engineer,  and  from  the  first  was  largely  employed,  more  particu- 
larly in  laying  out  the  small  railway  systems  which  eventually 
were  amalgamated  under  the  title  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield 
&  Lincolnshire.  In  the  course  of  this  work  he  designed  a 
bridge  known  as  Torksey  Bridge,  which  was  disallowed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  inspector.  Captain  (afterwards  Field-Marshal  Sir) 
Lintora  Simmons.  The  engineering  profession  espoused  Fowler's 
side  in  the  controversy  which  followed,  and  as  a  result  the  verdict 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  modified.  The  episode  was  the 
beginning  of  a  warm  friendship  between  these  distinguished 
representatives  of  civil  and  military  engineering.  Fowler  was 
engineer  of  the  London  Metropolitan  railway,  the  pioneer  of 
underground  railways,  and  noteworthy  in  that  it  was  mostly 
made  not  by  tunnelling,  but  by  excavating  from  the  surface  and 
then  covering  in  the  permanent  way;  and  he  lived  to  be  one  of 
the  engineers  officially  connected  with  the  deep  tunnelling  "  tube" 
system  extensively  adopted  for  electric  railways  in  London. 
He  was  also  engaged  in  the  making  of  railways  in  Ireland,  and 
in  1867  he  was  selected  by  Disraeli  to  serve  on  a  commission  to 
advise  the  government  in  respect  of  a  pnn)08al  for  a  state- 
purchase  of  the  Irish  railway  system.  He  also  carried  out 
considerable  works  in  relation  to  the  Nene  Valley  drainage  and 
the  reclamation  of  land  at  the  Norfolk^  estuary. 

In  1865  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  youngest  president  who  had  ever  sat  in  the  chair. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  project  of  a  Channel  tunnel  to 
France,  and  in  1872  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
parliament  to  a  Channel  ferry  scheme,  whereby  trains  were  to  be 
transported  across  the  strait  in  large  ferry  steamers.  The 
proposal  involved  the  making  of  enlarged  harbours  at  Dover 
and  Audresselles  on  the  French  coast,  and  the  bill,  after  passing 
the  Commons,  was  thrown  out  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1875  he  was  enabled 
to  render,  in  his  private  capacity,  a  signal  service  to  the  Italian 
government,  which  was  much  embarrassed  by  impracticable 
proposals  pressed  on  it  by  Garibaldi  for  a  rectification  of  the 
course  of  the  Tiber  and  other  engineering  works.    He  had 


several  interviews  frith  the  Italian  patriot,  and  persuaded  him 
of  the  impracticable  nature  of  his  plan,  thereby  obtaining  for 
the  government  leisure  to  devise  a  more  reasonable  scheme. 
For  eight  years  from  1871  he  acted  as  general  engineering  adviser 
in  Egypt  to  the  Khedive  Ismail.  He  projected  a  railway  to  the 
Sudan,  and  also  the  reparation  of  the  barrage.  These  and  many 
other  plans  came  to  an  end  owing  to  financial  reasons.  But  the 
maps  and  surveys  for  the  railway  were  given  to  the  war  office, 
%nd  proved  most  useful  to  Lord  Wolscley  in  his  Nile  expedition. 
For  his  service  Fowler  was  made  K.C.M.G.  (1885).  He  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1890  on  the  completion  of  the  Forth  bridge, 
of  which  with  his  partner  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  he  was  joint 
engineer.  He  died  at  Bournemouth  on  the  20th  of  November 
1898. 

FOWLER,  WILUAM  (c.  i56o~x6z4),  Scottish  poet,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1560.  He  attended  St  Leonard's  college,  §t 
Andrews,  between  1574  and  1578,  and  in  1581  he  was  in  Paris 
studying  civil  law.  In  1581  he  issued  a  pamphlet  against  John 
Hamilton  and  other  Catholics,  who  had,  he  said,  driven  him  from 
his  country.  He  subsequently  (about  ?x59o)  became  private 
secretary  and  Master  of  Requests  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  wife  of 
James  VI.,  and  was  renominated  to  these  offices  when  the  queen 
went  to  England.  In  1609  his  services  were  rewarded  by  a  grant 
of  2000  acre^  in  Ulster.  His  sister  Susannah  Fowler  married 
Sir  John  Drammond,  and  was  mother  of  the  poet  William 
Dmmmond  of  Hawthomden.  On  the  title-page  of  The  Triumphs 
of  Petrarke,  Fowler  styles  himself  "  P.  of  Hawick,"  which  has 
been  held  to  mean  that  he  was  parson  of  Hawick,  but  this  is 
doubtful.  A  MS.  collection  of  seventy-two  sonnets,  entitled 
The  Tarantula  of  Love^  and  a  translation  (1587)  from  the  Italian 
of  the  Triumphs  <^  Petrarke  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  collection  bequeathed  by  his 
nephew,  William  Drummond.  Two  other  volumes  of  his  manu- 
script notes,  scrolls  of  poems,  &c.,  are  preserved  among  the 
Drammond  MSS.,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland.  Specimens  of  Fowler's  verses  were  pub- 
lished in  1803  by  John  Lcyden  in  his  Scottish  Descriptive  Poems. 
Fowler  contributed  a  prefatory  sonnet  to  James  VI.'s  Furies; 
and  James,  in  retum,  commended,  in  verse,  Fowler's  Triumphs. 

FOX,  CHARLES  JAMES  (1749-1806),  British  sUtesman  and 
orator,  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  Fox,  xst  Lord  Holland,  and 
his  wife,  Lady  Caroline  Lennox,  t\dcst  daughter  of  Charles 
Lennox,  2nd  duke  of  Richmond.  He  was  born  at  9  Conduit 
Street,  Westminster,  on  the  24th  of  January  1749.  The  father, 
who  treated  his  children  with  extreme  indulgence,  allowed  him 
to  choose  his  school,  and  he  elected  to  go  to  one  kept  at  Wands- 
worth by  a  French  refugee,  named  Pampelonne.  In  a  very  short 
time  he  asked  to  be  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  went  in  1757.  At 
Eton  he  did  no  more  work  than  was  acceptable  to  him,  but  he 
had  an  inbom  love  of  literature,  and  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  knowledge  of  the  classic  languages  which  in  after  years  was 
the  delight  of  his  life.  The  vehemence  of  his  temper  was  con- 
trolled by  an  affectionate  disposition.  When  quite  a  boy  he 
checked  his  own  tendency  to  fits  of  passion  on  learning  that  his 
father  trusted  him  to  cure  his  defects. 

That  he  learnt  anything,  and  that  he  grew  up  an  amiable  and 
magnanimous  man,  were  solely  due  to  his  natural  worth,  for  no 
one  ever  owed  less  to  education  or  to  family  example.  The 
relations  of  Lord  Holland  to  his  sons  would  be  difficult  to  parallel. 
He  not  only  treated  them,  and  in  particular  Charles,  as  friends 
and  companions  in  pleasure  from  the  first,  but  he  did  his  best 
to  encourage  them  in  dissipation.  In  1763  he  took  Charles  for 
a  tour  on  the  continent,  introduced  him  to  the  most  immoral 
society  of  the  time  and  gave  him  money  with  which  to  gamble. 
The  boy  came  back  to  Eton  a  precocious  rake.  It  was  his  good 
fortune  that  he  did  go  back,  for  he  was  subjected  to  a  wholesome 
course  of  ridicule  by  the  other  boys,  and  was  flogged  by  Dr 
Barnard,  the  headmaster.  In  1764  Charles  proceeded  to 
Hertford  College,  Oxford.  At  Oxford,  as  at  Eton,  he  read 
literature  from  natural  liking,  and  he  paid  some  attention  to 
mathematics.  His  often  quoted  saying  that  he  found  mathe- 
matics entertaining  was  probably  meant  as  a  jest  at  the  expense 
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of  Sir  G.  Macartney,  to  whom  he  was  writing,  and  who  was 
known  to  maintain  that  it  was  useless.  His  own  account  of  his 
school  and  college  training,  given  in  a  letter  to  the  same  corre- 
spondent  (6th  August  1767),  is:  "I  employed  almost  my 
whole  time  at  Oxford  in  the  mathematical  and  classical  know- 
ledge, but  more  particulariy  in  the  latter,  so  that  I  understand 
Latin  and  Greek  tolerably  welL  I  am  totally  ignorant  in  every 
part  of  useful  knowledge.  I  am  more  convinced  every  day  how 
little  advantage  there  is  in  being  what  at  school  and  the  uni- 
versity is  called  a  good  scholar:  one  receives  a  good  deal  of 
amusement  from  it,  but  that  is  all.  At  present  I  read  nothing 
but  Italian,  which  I  am  immoderately  fond  of,  particularly  of 
the  poetry.  .  .  .  As  for  French,  I  am  far  from  being  so  thorough 
a  master  of  it  as  I  could  wish,  but  I  know  so  much  of  it  that  I 
could  perfect  myself  in  it  at  any  time  with  very  little  trouble, 
especially  if  I  pass  three  or  four  months  in  France."  The  parage 
is  characteristic  It  shows  at  once  his  love  of  good  literature 
and  his  thoroughness.  Fox's  youth  was  disorderly,  but  it  was 
never  indolent.  He  was  incapable  of  half  doing  anything  which 
he  did  at  all.  He  did  perfect  himself  in  French,  and  he  showed 
no  less  determination  to  master  mere  sports.  At  a  later  period 
when  he  had  grown  fat  he  accounted  for  his  skill  in  taking  "  cut 
balls  "  at  tennis  by  saying  that  he  was  a  very  "  painstaking 
man."    He  was  all  his  liife  a  great  and  steady  walker. 

The  disorders  of  his  early  years  were  notorious,  and  were  a 
common  subject  of  gossip.  In  the  spring  of  1767  he  left  Oxford 
and  joined  his  father  on  the  continent  during  a  tour  in  France 
and  Italy.  In  1768  Lord  Holland  bought  the  pocket  borough 
of  Midhurst  for  him,  and  he  entered  on  hb  parliamentary  career, 
and  on  London  society,  in  1 769.  Withiif  the  next  few  years  Lord 
Holland  reaped  to  the  full  the  reward  for  all  that  was  good,  and 
whatever  was  evil,  in  the  training  he  had  given  his  son.  The 
aflfection  of  Charles  Fox  for  his  father  was  unbounded,  but  the 
passion  for  gambling  which  had  been  instilled  in  him  as  a  boy 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  family  fortune.  He  kept  racehorses, 
and  bet  on  them  largely.  On  the  racecourse  he  was  successful, 
and  it  is  another  proof  of  his  native  thoroughness  that  he  gained 
a  reputation  as  a  handicapper.  It  is  said  that  he  won  more  than 
he  lost  on  the  course.  At  the  gambling  table  he  was  unfortunate, 
and  there  can  be  little  question  that  he  was  fleeced  both  in 
London  and  in  Paris  by  unscrupulous  players  of  his  own  sodal 
rank,  who  took  advantage  of  his  generosity  and  whose  worth- 
iessness  he  knew.  In  the  ardour  of  his  passion  Fox  took  his 
losses  and  their  consequences  with  an  attractive  gaiety.  He 
called  the  room  in  which  he  did  business  with  the  Jew  money- 
lenders his  "  Jerusalem  chamber."  When  his  elder  brother  had 
a  son,  and  his  pn^pects  were  injured,  he  said  that  the  boy  was 
a  second  Messiah,  who  had  appeared  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Jews.  "  He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate."  In  1774 
Lord  Holland  had  to  find  £140,000  to  pay  the  gambling  debts  of 
his  sons.  For  years  Charles  lived  in  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
and  during  his  later  years,  when  he  had  given  up  gambling,  he 
was  supported  by  the  contributions  of  wealthy  friends,  who  in 
1793  formed  a  fund  of  £70,000  for  his  benefit. 

His  public  career  did  not  supply  him  with  a  check  on  habits 
of  dissipation  in  the  shape  of  the  responsibilities  of  oflice.  He> 
began,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  his  father's  son,  by  supporting 
the  court;  and  in  1770,  when  only  twenty-one,  he  was  appointed 
a  junior  lord  of  the  admiralty  with  Lord  North.  During  the 
violent  conflict  over  the  Middlesex  election  (see  Wilkes,  John) 
he  took  the  unpopular  side,  and  vehemently  asserted  the  right 
of  the  House  of  Conunons  to  exclude  Wilkes.  In  1772  during 
the  proceeding  against  Crosby  and  Oliver — a  part  of  the  "  Wilkes 
and  liberty  "  agitation — he  and  Lord  North  were  attacked  by 
a  mob  and  rolled  in  the  mud.  But  Fox's  character  was  incom- 
patible with  ministerial  service  under  King  George  III.  The 
king,  himself  a  man  of  orderly  life,  detested  him  as  a  gambler 
and  a  rake.  And  Fox  was  too  independent  to  please  a  master 
who  expected  obedience.  In  February  177a  he  threw  up  his 
place  to  be  free  to  oppose  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  on  which 
the  king's  heart  was  set.  He  returned  to  ofiice  as  junior  lord 
of  the  treasury  in  December.    But  he  was  insubordinate;  his 


sympathy  with  the  American  colonies,  which  were  now  be^nnin^ 
to  resist  the  claims  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  them,  .made 
him  intolerable  to  the  king  and  he  was  dismissed  in  February 
Z774.  The  death  of  his  father  on  the  xst  of  July  of  that  year 
removed  an  influence  which  tended  to  keep  him  subordinate  to 
the  court,  and  his  friendship  for  Burke  drew  him  into  close 
alliance  with  the  Rockingham  Whigs.  From  tha  first  his  abtbty 
had  won  him  admiration  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had 
prepared  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  orator  by  the  elaborate 
cultivation  of  hb  voice,  which  was  naturally  harsh  and  sbiilL 
Hb  argumentative  force  was  recognized  at  once,  but  the  full  scope 
of  hb  powers  was  first  shown  on  the  2nd  of  February  1775.  vben 
he  spoke  on  the  dbputes  with  the  colonies.  The  speech  b 
unfortunately  lost,  but  Gibbon,  who  heard  it,  told  hxs  friend 
Holroyd  (afterwards  Earl  of  Sheffield)  that  Fox,  *'  taking  the 
vast  compass  of  the  question  before  us,  discovered  powen  {or 
regular  debate  which  neither  hb  friends  hoped  nor  his  enemies 
dreaded.'' 

His  great  political  career  dates  from  that  day.  It  b  unique 
among  the  careers  of  British  statesmen  of  the  first  rank,  for  it  vas 
passed  almost  wholly  in  opposition.  Except  for  a  few  months  in 
178  a  and  Z783,  and  again  for  a  few  months  before  hb  death  Iq 
1806,  he  was  out  of  office.  If  he  was  absolutely  sincere  in  the 
statement  he  made  to  hb  friend  Fitzpatrick,  in  a  letter  of  the 
3rd  of  February  1778,  hb  life  was  all  he  could  have  wished 
"  I  am,"  he  wrote,  **  certainly  ambitious  by  nature,  but  I  reallj 
have,  or  think  I  have,  totally  subdued  that  passion.  I  have  st  J 
as  much  vanity  as  ever,  which  b  a  happier  passion  by  far,  bccaitse 
great  reputation  I  think  I  may  acquire  and  keep,  great  situatioa 
I  never  can  acquire,  nor  if  acquired  keep,  without  makisj 
sacrifices  that  I  never  will  make.".  Hb  words  show  that  he  judged 
himself  and  read  the  future  accurately.  Yet  it  was  cettainljr 
a  cause  of  bitter  disappointment  to  him  that  he  had  to  stand  by 
while  the  country  was  in  hb  opinion  not  only  misgoverned,  but 
led  to  ruin.  Hb  reputation  as  an  orator  and  a  political  critic, 
which  was  great  from  the  first  and  grew  as  he  lived,  most  asuredly 
did  not  console  him  for  his  impotence  as  a  statesman.  Of  the 
causes  which  rendered  hb  brilliant  capacity  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  practical  success  the  most  important, 
perhaps  the  only  one  of  real  importance,  was  hb  persooal 
character.  Lord  John  Russell  (afterwards  Eari  Russell),  his 
friendly  biographer,  has  to  confess  that  Fox  might  have  joined  is 
the  confession  of  Mirabeau:  "  The  public  cause  suffers  for  the 
immoralities  of  my  youth."  Hb  reputation  as  a  rake  ar.d 
gambler  was  so  well  established  at  the  very  beginning  of  h& 
career  that  when  he  was  dismissed  from  office  in  1774  there  «is 
a  general  belief  among  the  vulgar  that  he  had  beoi  detected  ic 
actual  theft.  Hb  perfect  openness,  the  notoriety  of  hb  bank* 
ruptdes  and  (A  the  seizure  of  hb  books  and  furniture  in  cxecuttca. 
kept  him  before  the  world  as  a  model  of  dissipation.  In  1776. 
when  he  was  leading  the  resistance  to  Lord  North's  colooial 
policy,  he  "  neither  abandoned  gaming  nor  hb  rakish  life.  He 
was  seldom  in  bed  before  five  in  the  morning  nor  out  of  it  befors 
two  at  noon."  At  the  most  important  crisb  of  hb  life  in  17^5. 
he  almost  made  an  ostentation  of  disorder  and  of  indifference  Doi 
only  10  appearances,  but  even  to  decency.  Horace  Wa]p<^  has 
drawn  a  picture  of  him  at  that  time  which  Lord  Holland,  Foi's 
beloved  and  admiring  nephew,  speaking  from  hb  early  recollec- 
tions of  hb  unde,  confesses  has  "  some  jusUficaticm."  C6nuj:£ 
from  such  an  authority  the  certificate  may  be  held  to  confirm  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  Walpole.  "  Fox  lodged  in  St  James's 
Street,  and  as  soon  as  he  roser  which  was  very  late,  had  a  levte 
of  hb  followers  and  of  the  gaming  club  at  Brooks's— all  hb 
disciples.  Hb  bristly  black  person,  and  shagged  l^east  qute 
open  and  rarely  purified  by  any  ablutions,  was  wrapped  in  a  foul 
linen  nightgown  and  hb  bushy  hair  dishevelled.  In  these  cya^c 
weeds  and  with  Epicurean  good  humour  did  he  dictate  hbpolitic5, 
and  in  thb  school  did  the  heir  of  the  empire  attend  hb  lesscoa 
and  imbibe  them."  That  thb  cynic  manner,  and  EpiciiTean 
speech,  were  only  the  outside  of  a  manly  and  generous  nature 
was  well  known  to  the  personal  friends  of  Fox,  and  b  Da» 
universally  allowed.    But  by  the  bulk  of  hb  contemporaries. 
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who  could  not  fail  to  see  tlie  weaknesses  he  ostentatiously 
displayed,  Fox  was,  not  unnaturally,  suspected  as  being  immor^ 
and  untrustworthy.  Therefore  when  he  came  into  colUaion  frith 
the  will  of  the  king  he  failed  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  nation 
which  was  his  only  support.  Nor  ou^t  any  critical  admirer 
of  Fox  to  deny  that  George  III.  was  not  wholly  wrong  when 
be  said  that  the  great  orator  "  was  totally  destitute  of  discretion 
and  sound  judgment."  Fox  made  many  mistakes,  due  in  some 
cases  to  vehemence  of  temperament,  and  in  others  only  to  be 
ascribed  to  want  of  sagacity.  That  he  fought  unpopular  causes 
is  a  very  insufficient  explanation  of  his  failure  as  a  practical 
statesman.  He  could  have  profited  by  the  reaction  which 
followed  popular  excitement  but  for  his  bad  reputation  and  his 
want  of  discretion. 

During  the  eight  years  between  his  e3q>uIsion  from  office  in 
X774  and  the  fall  of  Lord  North's  ministry  in  March  1782  he 
may  indeed  be  said  to  have  done  one  very  great  thing  in  politics. 
He  planted  the  seed  of  the  modem  Liberal  party  as  opposed  to 
the  pure  Whigs.  In  political  allegiance  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Rockingham  party  and  worked  in  alliance  with  the  marquis 
and  with  Burke,  whose  influence  on  him  was  great.  .  In  opposing 
the  attempt  to  coerce  the  American  colonists,  and  in  assailing 
the  waste  and  corruption  of  Lord  North's  administration,  as 
well  as  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown,  he  was  at  aot  with  the 
Rockingham  Whigs.  During  the  agitation  against  corruption, 
and  in  favour  of  honest  management  of  the  public  money, 
which  was  very  strong  between  1779  and  1782,  he  and  they 
worked  heartily  together.  It  had  a  considerable  effect,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reforms  begun  by  Burke  and  continued 
by  Pitt.  But  if  Fox  learnt  much  from  Burke  he  learnt  with 
originality.  He  declined  to  accept  the  revolution  settlement 
as  final,  or  to  think  with  Burke  that  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  could  not  be  bettered.  Fox  acquired  the  conviction 
that,  if  the  House  was  to  be  made  an  efficient  instrument  for 
restraining  the  interference  of  the  king  and  for  securing  good 
government,  it  must  cease  to  be  filled  to  a  very  large  extent 
by  the  nominees  of  boroughmongers  and  the  treasury.  He  be- 
came a  strong  advocate  for  parliamentary  reform.  In  all  ways 
he  was  the  ardent  advocate  of  what  have  in  later  times  been 
known  as  "  Liberal  causes,"  the  removal  of  all  religious  dis- 
abilities and  tests,  the  suppression  of  private  interests  which 
hampered  the  public  good,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  emandpation  of  all  classes  and  races  of  men  from  the  strict 
control  of  authority. 

A  detailed  account  of  his  activity  from  1774  to  1782  would 
entail  the  mention  of  every  crisis  of  the  American  War  of  In- 
dependence and  of  every  serious  debate  in  parliament.  Through- 
out the  struggle  Fox  was  uniformly  opposed  to  the  coerdon  of 
the  colonies  and  was  the  untiring  critic  of  Lord  North.  While 
the  result  must  be  held  to  prove  that  he  was  right,  he  prepared 
future  difficulties  for  himself  by  the  fuiy  of  his  language.  He 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  act  on  the  worldly-wise  maxim 
that  an  enemy  should  always  be  treated  as  if  he  may  one  day 
be  a  friend,  and  a  friend  as  if  he  might  become  an  enemy.  On 
the  29th  of  November  1779  Fox  was  wounded  in  a  duel  with 
Mr  William  Adam,  a  supporter  of  Lord  North's  whom  he  had 
savagely  denounced.  He  assailed  Lord  North  with  unmeasured 
invective,  directed  not  only  at  his  policy  but  at  his  personal 
character,  though  he  well  knew  that  the  prime  minister  was  an 
amiable  though  pUable  man,  who  remained  in  o&ct  against 
his  own  wish,  in  deference  to  the  king  who  appealed  to  his 
loyalty.  When  the  disasters  of  the  American  war  had  at  last 
made  a  change  of  ministry  necessary,  and  the  king  applied  to 
the  Whigs,  through  the  intermediaiy  of  Lord  Shelbume,  Fox 
jnaidt  a  very  serious  mistake  in  persuading  the  marquess  of 
Rockingham  not  to  insist  on  dealing  directly  with  the  sovereign. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  belonging,  in  Fox's 
own  words,  partly  to  the  king  and  partly  to  the  country— that 
is  to  say,  partly  of  Whigs  who  wished  to  restrain  the  king,  and 
partly  of  the  king's  friends,  represented  by  Lord  Shelbume, 
whose  real  function  was  to  baffle  the  Whigs.  Dissensions  began 
from  the  first,  and  were  peculiarly  acute  between  Shelbume 


and  Fox,  the  two  secretaries  of  state.  The  old  division  of  duties 
by  which  the  southern  secretary  had  the  correspondence  with 
the  colonics  and  the  western  powers  of  Europe,  and  the  northern 
secretary  with  the  others,  had  been  abolished  on  the  formation 
of  the  Rockingham  cabinet.  All  foreign  affairs  were  entrusted 
to  Fox.  Lord  Shelbume  meddled  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
peace  at  Paris.  He  also  persuaded  his  colleagues  to  grant  some 
rather  scandalous  pensions,  and  Fox's  acquiescence  in  this  abuse 
after  his  recent  agitation  against  Lord  North's  waste  did  him 
injury.  When  the  marquess  of  Rockingham  died  on  the  xst  of 
July  Z782,  and  the  king  offered  the  premiership  to  Shelbume, 
Fox  resigned,  and  was  followed  by  a  part  of  the  Rockingham 
Whigs. 

In  refusing  to  serve  under  Shelbume  he  was  undoubtedly 
consistent,  but  his  next  step  was  minous  to  himself  and  his 
party.  On  the  X4th  of  Febmary  1783  he  formed  a  coalition 
with  Lord  North,  based  as  they  dedared  on  "  mutual  goodwill 
and  confidence."  Plausible  excuses  were  made  for  the  alliance, 
but  to  the  country  at  large  this  union,  formed  with  a  man  whom 
he  had  denounced  for  years,  had  the  appearance  of  an  un- 
scmpulons  conspiracy  to  obtain  office  on  any  terms.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  coalition  was  strong  enough  to  drive 
Shdbume  from  office  on  the  34th  of  Febmary.  The  king  made 
a  prolonged  resistance  to  the  pressure  put  on  him  to  accept  Fox 
anid  North  as  his  ministers  (see  Pitt,  William).  On  the  2nd 
of  April  he  was  constrained  to  submit  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry,  in  which  the  duke  of  Portland  was  prime  minister  and 
Fox  and  North  were  secretaries  of  state.  The  new  administration 
was  ill  liked  by  some  of  the  followers  of  both.  Fox  increased  its 
unpopularity  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  country  by  consenting 
against  the  wish  of  most  of  his  colleagues  to  ask  for  the  grant 
of  a  sum  of  £100,000  a  year  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  act  had 
the  appearance  of  a  deliberate  offence  to  the  king,  who  was  on 
bad  terms  with  his  son.  The  magnitude  of  the  sum,  and  his 
acquiescence  in  the  grant  of  pensions  by  the  Shelburne  ministry, 
convinced  the  country  that  his  seal  for  economy  was  hypocritic^. 
The  introduction  of  the  India  Bill  in  November  1783  alarmed 
many  vested  interests,  and  offended  the  king  by  the  provision 
which  gave  the  patronage  of  India  to  a  commission  to  be  named 
by  the  ministry  and  removable  only  by  parliament.  The 
coalition,  and  Fox  in  particular,  were  assailed  in  a  torrent  of 
most  telling  invective  and  caricature.  Encouraged  by  the 
growing  unpopularity  of  his  ministers,  George  III.  gave  it  to 
be  understodd  that  he  would  not  look  upon  any  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords  who  voted  for  the  India  Bill  as  his  friend.  The 
bill  was  thrown  out  in  the  upper  House  on  the  X7th  of  December, 
and  next  day  the  king  dismissed  his  ministers. 

Fox  now  went  into  opposition  again.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  may  be  divided  into  four  portions — his  opposition  to  Pitt 
during  the  session  of  1784;  his  parliamentary  activity  till  his 
secession  in  X797;  his  retirement  till  z8oo;  his  return  to 
activity  and  his  short  tenure  of  office  before  his  death  in  1806. 
During  the  first  of  these  periods  he  deepened  his  unpopularity 
by  assaiUng  the  undoubted  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  by  claiming 
for  the  House  of  Commons  the  right  to  override  not  only  the 
king  and  the  Lords  but  the  opinion  of  the  country,  and  by 
resisting  a  dissolution.  This  last  pretension  came  very  ill  from 
a  statesman  who  in  1780  had  advocated  yearly  dections.  He 
lost  ground  daily  before  the  steady  good  judgment  and  un- 
blemished character  of  Pitt.  When  parliament  was  dissolved 
at  the  end  of  the  session  of  X784,  the  country  showed  its  senti- 
ments by  unseating  x8o  of  the  followers  of  Fox  and  North. 
Immense  harm  was  done  to  both  by  the  pubh'cation  of  a  book 
called  The  Beauties  of  Fox^  North  and  Burke^  a  compilation  of 
their  abuse  of  one  another  in  recent  years. 

Fox  himself  was  elected  for  Westminster  with  fewer  votes 
than  Admiral  Lord  Hood,  but  with  a  majority  over  the  ministerial 
candidate.  Sir  Cecil  Wray.  The  election  was  marked  by  an 
amazing  outflow  of  caricatures  and  squibs,  by  weeks  of  rioting 
in  which  Lord  Hood's  sailors  fought  pitched  battles  in  St  James's 
Street  with  Fox's  hackney  coachmen,  and  by  the  intrepid 
canvassing  of  Whig  ladies.    The  beautiful  duchess  of  Devonshire 
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(Georgiana  Spencer)  is  said  to  have  won  at  least  one  vote  for 
Fox  by  kissing  a  shoemaker  who  had  a  romantic  idea  of  what 
constituted  a  desirable  bribe.  The  high  bailiff  refused  to  make 
a  return,  and  the  dbnfirmation  of  Fox's  election  was  delayed 
by  the  somewhat  mean  action  of  the  ministry.  He  had,  however, 
be«i  chosen  for  Kirkwall,  and  could  fight  his  cause  in  die  House. 
In  the  end  he  recovered  damages  from  the  high  bailiff.  In  his 
place  in  parliament  he  sometimes  supported  Pitt  and  sometimes 
opposed  him  with  effect.  His  criticism  on  the  ministers'  bill 
for  the  government  of  India  was  sound  in  principle,  though  the 
evils  he  foresaw  did  not  arise.  lattle  excuse  can  be  made  for 
his  opposition  to  Pitt's  commercial  policy  towards  Ireland. 
But  as  Fox  on  this  occasion  aided  the  vested  interests  of  some 
English  manufacturers  he  secured  a  certain  revival  of  popularity. 
His  support  of  Pitt's  Reform  Bill  was  qualified  by  a  just  dislike 
of  the  ministers'  proposal  to  treat  the  possession  of  the  franchise 
by  a  constituency  as  a  property  and  not  as  a  trust.  His  un- 
successful opposidon  to  the  conunerdal  treaty  with  France  in 
1787  was  unwise  and  most  injurious  to  himself.  He  committed 
himself  to  the  proposition  that  Fiance  was  the  natural  enemy 
of  Great  Britain,  a  saying  often  quoted  against  him  in  coming 
years.  It  has  been  excused  on  the  ground  that  when  he  said 
France  he  meant  the  aggressive  house  of  Bourbon.  A  statesman 
whose  words  have  to  be  interpreted  by  an  esoteric  meaning 
cannot  fairly  complain  if  he  is  often  misunderstood.  In  1788 
he  travelled  in  Italy,  but  returned  in-  haste  on  hearing  of  the 
illness  of  the  king.  Fox  supported  the  daim  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  the  regency  as  a  right,  a  doctrine  which  provoked  Pitt 
into  declaring  that  he  would  "  unwhig  the  gentleman  for  the  rest 
of  his  life."  The  friendship  between  him  and  the  prince  Of 
Wales  (see  Geokce  IV.)  was  always  injurious  to  Fox.  In  1787 
he  was  misled  by  the  prince's  ambiguous  assurances  into  denying 
the  marriage  with  Mrs  Fitzherbert.  On  discovering  that  he  had 
been  deceived  he  broke  off  all  reUtions  with  the  prince  for  a 
year,  but  their  alliance  was  renewed.  During  these  years  he 
was  always  in  favour  of  whatever  measures  could  be  described 
as  favourable  to  emancipation  and  to  humanity.  He  actively 
promoted  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  which  had  the 
support  of  Pitt.  He  was  always  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  (which  he  actually  effected  during  his  short 
tenure  Of  office  in  1806),  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  and  of 
concessions  to  the  Roman  (Catholics,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  Ireland. 

The  French  Revolution  affected  Fox  profoundly.  Together 
with  almost  all  his  countrymen  he  welcomed  the  meeting  of  the 
states-general  ia  1789  as  the  downfall  of  a  despotism  hostile 
to  Great  Britain.  But  when  the  development  of  the  Revolution 
caused  a  general  reaction,  he  adhered  stoutly  to  his  opinion  that 
the  Revolution  was  essentially  just  and  ought  not  .to  be  con- 
demned for  its  errors  or  even  for  its  crimes.  As  a  natural 
consequence  he  was  the  steady  opponent  of  Pitt's  foreign  policy, 
which  he  condemned  as  a  species  of  crusade  against  freedom  in 
the  interest  of  despotism.  Between  1790  and  x8oo  his  un- 
popularity reached  its  height.  He  was  left  almost  alone  in 
parliament,  and  was  denounced  as  the  enemy  of  his  country. 
On  the  6th  of  May  1791  occurred  the  painful  scene  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  Burke  renoimced  his  friendship.  In  1792 
there  was  some  vague  talk  of  a  coalition  between  him  and  Pitt, 
which  came  to  nothing.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  scene  with 
Burke  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  (^ebec  Bill, 
in  which  Fox  displayed  real  statesmanship  by  criticizing  the 
division  of  Upper  from  Lower  Canada,  and  oUier  provisions  of 
the  bill,  which  in  the  end  proved  so  injurious  as  to  be  unworkable. 
In  this  year  he  carried  the  Libel  Bill.  In  1792  his  ally,  the  duke 
of  Portland,  and  most  of  his  party  left  him.  In  x  797  he  withdrew 
from  parliament,  and  only  came  forward  in  179)3  to  reaffirm 
the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  at  a  great  Whig 
dinner.  On  the  9th  of  May  he  was  dismissed  from  the  privy 
council. 

The  interval  of  secession  was  perhaps  the  happiest  in  his  life. 
In  1783  he  formed  a  connexion  with  Elizabeth  Bridget  Cane, 
commonly  known  as  Mrs  Armstcad  or  Armistcad,  an  amiable 


and  weU-mattnered  woman  to  whom  he  was  pasaiopitdy 
attached.    In  company  with  her  he  established  fcitwcuJf  at  Si 
Anne's  Hill  near  Chertsey  in  Surrey.    In  X795  he  maxried  ha 
privately,  but  did  not  avow  his  marriage  till  x8oa.    In  his  k:tr:i 
he  spoke  of  her  always  as  Mrs  Annistead,  and  some  of  his  f riendj- 
Mr  Coke  of  Holkham,  afterwards  Lord  Leicester,  with  wbac  hr 
stayed  every  year,  being  one  of  them — would  not  ii&vxte  her  :^ 
their  houses.    It  is  haxd  to  explain  this  solitary  xxxstasce  :• 
shabby  conduct  in  a  thoroughly  generous  man  towards  a  per>n 
to  whom  he  was  unalterably  attadied  and  who  fully  desen.'«>i  t^ 
affection.    Fox's  time  at  St  Anne's  was  largely  spent  in  g^o 
ing,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  country,  and  in  corzespondccce  ■:. 
literary  subjects  with  his  nephew,  the  3rd  Lord  Holland,  ^- ' 
with  Gilbert  Wakefield,  the  editor  of  Euripides.    His  Icur 
show  that  he  had  a  very  sincere  love  for,  and  an  enlighten, 
appreciation  of,  good  literature.    Greek  and  Italian  were  his  ir 
favourites,  but  he  was  well  read  in  English  literature  azid  :: 
French,  and  acquired  some  knoidedge  of  Spanish.    His  fawsr. 
authors  were  Euripides,  Virgil  and  Radne,  wdiom  he  defcc-- 
against  the  stock  criticisms  of  the  admirecs  of-  CocneiUe  ik.. 
equal  zeal  and  insight. 

Fox  reappeared  in  parliament  to  take  part  in  the  yv'jt : 
censure  on  ministers  for  declining  Napoleon's  overtures  Ux ; 
peace.    The  fall  of  Pitt's  fint  ministry  and  the  formation  c:  • 
Addington  cabinet,  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  establisitax: 
of  Napoleon  as  fint  consul  with  all  the  powers  of  a  miLxy 
despot,  seemed  to  offer  Fox  a  chance  of  resuming  power  in  (k:^ 
life.    The  strug^e  with  Jacobinism  was  over,  and  he  could  hi  - 
no  hesitation  in  supporting  resistance  to  a  successful  general  *,'i 
ruled  by  the  sword,  and  who  pursued  a  policy  <tf  perpetu. 
aggression.    During  x8o2  he  visited  Paris  in  company  wi'Ji  b 
wife.    An  account  of  his  journey  was  pubUshed  in  x8i  x  by  i^ 
secretary,  Mr  Trotter,  in  an  otherwise  poor  book  of  icminiscrr^ 
It  gives  an  attractive  picture  of  Fox's  good-huxnour,  and  d  L 
enjoyment  of  the  "  species  of  minor  comedy  which  is  consLir'.' 
exhibited  in  common  life."    His  main  purpose  in  visiting  fr: 
was  to  superintend  the  transcription  of  the  conespondcc>r  • 
Barillon,  which  he  needed  for  his  proposed  life  of  James  IL   Th: 
book  was  never  finished,  but  the  fragment  he  completed  ▼. 
published  in  x8o8,  and  was  translated  into  French  by  Ars.-- 
Carrel  in  X846.    Fox  was  not  favourably  impressed  by  Xapc!..- 
He  saw  a  good  deal  of  French  society,  and  was  himsdf  r .  * 
admired  for  his  hearty  defence  of  his  rival  Pitt  ^g*li*T^?  a  foe*, 
charge  of  encouraging  plots  for  Napoleon's  assassmatioei.  ■ ' 
his  return  he  resumed  his  regular  attendance  in  the  Ho::^  . 
Commons.    The  history  of  the  renewal  of  the  war,  of  the  it- ' 
Addington's  ministry,  and  of  the  formation  of  Pitt's  seer' 
administration  is  so  fuUy  dealt  with  in  the  artide  on  Pitt  !}■■ 
that  it  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  death  of  Pitt  left  Fox  so  manifestly  the  fozemost  or  - 
public  life  that  the  king  could  no  longer  hope  to  exdudc  >  " 
from  office.    The  formation  of  a  ministry  was  entrusted  t^ '  * 
king  to  Lord  Grenville,  but  when  he  named  Fox  as  his  pcopv-^ 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  George  IIL  accept^f  1*  * 
without  demur.    Indeed  hL  hostility  seems  to  a  large  cx.=' 
to  have  died  out    A  long  period  of  office  might  now  hr 
appeared  to  lie  before  Fox,  but  his  health  was  undermined.   H- 
he  lived  it  may  be  considered  as  certain  that  the  irar  ?- ; 
Napoleon  would  have  been  conducted  with  a  vigour  « hid*  r^ 
much  wanting  during  the  next  few  years.    In  domestic  pcj'  - 
Fox  had  no  time  to  do  more  than  Insist  on  the  abollticc  0.^  - 
slave  trade.    He,  b'ke  Pitt,  was  compdled  to  bow  to  the  I  ~:- 
in vincible  determination  not  to  aUow  the  emanct]tttioo  c 
Roman  Catholics.    When  a  French  adventuro'  calKcg  L  r- 
GuiUet  de  la  Gevrilliare,  whom  Fox  at  first  "  did  the  bccv:' 
take  for  a  spy,"  came  to  him  with  a  scheme  for  the  mur*!- 
Napoleon,  he  sent  a  warning  on  the  20th  of  Fcbruar>'  to  Ts 
rand.    The  incident  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  reop^'  - 
negotiations  for  peace.    A  correspondence  ensued,  and  B~ 
envoys  were  sent  to  Paris.    But  Fox  was  soon  convinced  tlr-i: 
French  ministers  were  playing  a  false  game.    He  was  rr^  > 
,  not  to  treat  apart  from  Russia,  then  the  ally  of  Great  BrJi^* 
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DOT  to  consent  to  the  tunender  of  Sicfly,  which  Napoleon  insisted 
upon,  unless  full  compensation  could  be  obtained  for  King 
Ferdinand.  The  later  stages  of  the  negotiation  were  not 
directed  by  Fox,  but  by  colleagues  who  took  over  his  work  at 
the  foreign  office  when  his  health  began  to  fail  in  the  summer 
of  x8o6.'  He  showed  symptoms  of  dropsy,  and  operations  only 
procured  him  temporary  relief.  After  carrying  his  motion  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  xoth  of  June,  he  was  forced 
to  give  up  attendance  in  pariiament,and  he  <^ed  in  the  house  of 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chiswick,  on  the  xjth  of  September 
x8o6.  His  wife  survived  him  till  the  8th  of  July  1842.  No 
children  were  bom  of  the  marriage.  Fox  is  buriedin  Westminster 
Abbey  by  the  side  of  PitL 

The  striking  personal  appearance  of  Fox  has  been  rendered 
very  familiar  by  portraits  and  by  innumerable  caricatures.  The 
latter  were  no  doubt  deliberaiely  exaggerated,  and  yet  a  com- 
parison between  the  head  of  Fox  in  Sayer's  pUte  **  Ourlo  Khan's 
triumphal  entry  into  Leadenhall,"  and  in  Abbot's  portrait,  shows 
that  the  caricaturist  did  not  depart  from  the  original  Fox  was 
twice  painted  by  Sir  Jo^ua  Reynolds,  once  when  young  in  a 
group  frith  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury  and  Lady  Susan  Strangeways, 
and  once  at  full  length.  A  half-length  portrait  by  the  German 
painter,  Karl  Anton  Hickd.  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
where  there  is  also  a  terra-cotta  bust  by  Nollekena. 

AoTBORiTiBS.— The  materiab  for  a  life  of  Fox  were  first  collected 
by  his  nephew.  Lord  Holland,  and  were  then  revised  and  rearranged 
by  Mr  /dlen  and  Lord  John  RuMell.  These  materials  appear  as 
Memoirs  and  Cantspandenu  of  C,  J.  Fox  (London^  i853-i8;$7).  On 
them  Lord  John  Runell  based  his  Life  and  Ttmes  of  C.  J.  Fox 
rLondoo,  1859-1866);  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan's  Early  History  1/  C.  J. 
Fox  (London.  1880)  brings  new  evidence;  Charles  James  Fox,  o 
PUitieal  Study^  by  J.  L.  Le  B.  Hammond  ^London^  1903).  is  a  series 
of  studies  written  by  an  extreme  admirer.  His  Sffuches  were 
collected  and  published  in  1815.  The  newspaper  articles  (e.t.  in 
77w  Times)  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  his  death 
contain  interesting  apprectations.  See  also  Lloyd  Sanders  The 
HoUamd  House  CireU  (1908).  (O.  H.) 

FOX,  EDWABD  (c,  1496-1538),  bishop  of  Hereford,  was  bom 
about  1496  at  Dursley  in  Gloucestershire;  he  is  said  on  very 
doubtful  authority  to  have  been  related  to  Richard  Fox  iq.v.). 
From  Eton  he  proceeded  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  after 
graduating  was  made  secretary  to  Wols^.  In  x  528  he  was  sent 
with  Gardiner  to  Rome  to  obtain  from  Clement  VII.  a  decretal 
commission  for  the  trial  and  decision  of  the  case  between  Henry 
Vin.  and  Catherine  of  Aragon.  On  his  return  he  was  eleaed 
provost  of  King's  College,  and  in  August  1529  was  the  means  of 
conveying  to  the  king  Cranmer's  historic  advice  that  he  should 
apply  to  the  universities  of  Europe  rather  than  to  the  pope.  This 
introduction  led  eventually  to  Cranmer's  promotion  over  Fox's 
head  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  After  a  brief  mission 
to  Paris  in  October  1529,  Fox  in  January  1530  befriended 
Latimer  at  Cambridge  and  took  an  active  part  in  persuading  that 
university  and  Oxford  to  dedde  in  the  king's  favour.  He  was 
sent  to*empk>y  similar  methods  of  persuasion  at  the  French 
universities  in  1530-1531,  and  was  also  engaged  In  negotiating  a 
closer  league  between  England  and  France.  In  April  1533  he 
was  prolocutor  of  convocation  when  it  dedded  against  the  vslidity 
of  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine,  and  In  1534  published  his 
treatise  De  vera  differentia  repae  poUstaHs  et  ecdesiae  (second 
ed.  X538,  English  transL  1548).  Various  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments were  now  granted  him,  induding  the  archdeaconry  of 
Ldcester  (1531)  and  the  bishopric  of  Herdord  (X535).  In  1535- 
1536  he  was  sent  to  Germany  to  discuss  the  baris  of  a  political 
and  theological  understanding  with  the  Lutheran  princes  and 
divines,  aiul  had  several  interviews  with  Luther,  who  could  not 
be  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  Henry  VIII.'s  divorce.  The 
prindpal  result  of  the  mission  was  the  ^ttenberg  artidcs  of 
X536,  which  had  no  slight  influence  on  the  English  Ten  Articles 
of  the  same  year.  Bucer  dedicated  to  him  in  1536  his  Com- 
mentaries OH  the  GospelSf  and  Fox's  Protestantism  was  also 
illustrated  by  bis  patronage  of  Alexander  Aless,  whom  he  defended 
bdore  Convocation.  Fox  is  credited  with  the  authorship  of 
several  proverbial  sayings,  such  as  *'  the  surest  way  to  peace  is  a 
constant  preparedness  for  war  "  and  "  time  and  I  will  challenge 


anytwointheworid."  The  former  at  any  rate  is  only  a  vaxiatioo 
of  the  Latin  si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum,  and  probably  the  latter  is 
not  more  original  in  Fox  than  in  Philip  II.,  to  whom  it  is  usually 
ascribed.  Fox  died  on  the  8th  of  May  1 538  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St  Mary  Mounthaw,  Londion.  His  chief  distinction  is 
perhaps  that  he  was  the  moat  Lutheran  of  Henry  VIIL's  bislMps, 
and  was  largdy  nspoonblt  for  the  Ten  Artides  of  1536. 

See  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VJJL,  vols,  iv.-xiv.;  C<wper's 
Athenae  Cantabriiiensesi  Diet.  NaL  Biogr.',  R.  W.  Dixon's  Cbmrck 
History;  G.  Mentx,  Die  WHtenberger  ArHkel  von  1536  (1905).  (A.  F.P.) 

FOX,  OBOROE  (X624-X69X),  the  founder  of  th^  "  Sodety  of 
Friends  "  or  "  Quakers,"  was  bom  at  Drayton,  Leicestershire, 
in  July  1624.  His  father,  ChrisU^er  Fox,  called  by  the  neigh- 
bours "  Ri^teous  Christer,"  was  a  weaver  by  occupation; 
anfl  his  mother,  Mary  Lago,  "  an  upright  woman  and  accom- 
plished above  most  of  her  degree,"  was  "  of  the  stock  of  the 
martyrs."  George  from  his  childhood  "  appeared  oi  another 
frame  than  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  being  more  reli^ous,  inward, 
still,  solid  and  observing  beyond  his  years";  and  he  himself 
declares:  "  When  I  came  to  deven  years  of  age  I  knew  pureness 
and  xighteoosness;  for  while  a  child  I  was  tAught  how  to  walk 
to  be  kept  pure."  Some  of  his  relations  wished  that  he  should 
be  educated  for  the  ministry;  but  Bis  father  apprenticed  him  to 
a  shoemaker,  who  also  dealt  in  wool  and  cattle.  In  this  service 
he  remained  till  his  nineteenth  year.  According  to  Pexm,  "  he 
took  most  delight  in  sheep,"  but  he  himself  simply  says:  "  A 
good  deal  went  through  my  haikds.  .  .  .  People  had  generally 
a  love  to  me  for  my  innooency  and  honesty."  In  1643,  being 
upon  business  at  a  fair,  and  having  accompanied  some  friends 
to  the  village  public-house,  he  was  troubled  by  a  proposal  to 
"  drink  healths,"  and  withdrew  in  grief  of  spirit.  "  When  I 
had  done  what  business  I  had  to  do  I  returned  home,  but  did 
not  go  to  bed  that  night,  nor  could  I  sleep,  but  sometimes 
walked  up  and  down,  and  sometimes  prayed  aiul  cried  to  the 
Lord,  who  said  unto  me,  'Thou  seest  how  young  people  go 
together  into  vanity  and  old  people  into  the  earth;  thou  must 
forsake  all,  both  young  and  old,  and  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  a 
stranger  unto  alL'  Then,  at  the  command  of  God,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  seventh  numth,  X643, 1  left  niy  reUtiooa  and  broke 
off  all  familiarity  or  feUowship  with  <M  or  young." 

Thus  briefly  be  describes  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
greatest  nooral  crisb  in  his  life.  The  four  years  which  followed 
were  a  time  of  great  perplexity  and  distress,  though  sometimes 
"  I  had  intermissions,  and  was  sometimes  brought  into  such  a 
heavenly  joy  that  I  thought  I  had  been  in  Abraham's  bosom.  "^ 
He  would  go  from  town  to  town,  "travelling  up  and  down  as  a 
stranger  in  the  earth,  which  way  the  Lord  inclined  my  heart; 
taking  a  chamber  to  myself  in  the  town  where  I  came,  and 
tarrying  sometimes  a  month,  more  or  ksa,  in  a  place  ";  and  the 
reason  he  gives  for  this  migratory  habit  is  that  he  was  "  afraid 
both  of  professor  ancT  profane,  lest,  being  a  tender  young  man, 
he  should  be  hurt  by  conversing  much  with  dther."  The  same 
fear  often  led  him  to  shun  all  sodety  for  days  at  a  time;  but 
frequently  he  would  apply  to  "  professors  "  for  spiritual  direction 
and  consolation.  Tboe  applications,  however,  never  proved 
successful;  he  invariably  found  that  his  advisers  "possessed 
not  what  they  pnrfcned."  Some  recommended  marriage, 
others  enlistment  aa  a  soldier  in  the  dvil  wars;  one  **  andent 
priest "  bade  him  take  tobacco  and  sing  psalms;  another  of 
the  same  fraternity,  "  in  high  account,"  advised  physic  and 
bk)od-letting. 

About  the  beginning  of  1646  his  thoughts  began  to  take  more 
definite  shape.  One  day,  approaching  Coventry,  *'  the  Lord 
opened  to  him  "  that  none  were  trae  bdievers  but  such  as  were 
bom  of  God  and  had  passed  from  death  unto  life;  and  this  was 
soon  followed  by  other  '* openings"  to  the  effect  that  "being 
bred  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  not  eiMUgh  to  fit  and  qualify 
men  to  be  ministers  of  Christ,"  and  that  "  God  who  made  the 
world  did  not  dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands."  He  also 
experienced  deeper  manifestations  of  Christ  within  his  own 
souL  "  When  I  myself  was  in  the  deep,  shut  up  under  all  [the 
burden  of  cormptions],  1  could  not  beUeve  that  I  should  ever 
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Duatmat;  my   troubla,    my  sonom   ud    ray 

were  ao  grut  that  I  thought  mmy  Ij ma  1  sboutd  h 

I  wu  H  tempted.     But  when  Christ  opened  lo  m 

tempted  hy  the  ume  devil,  and  overame  him  i 

head,  (nd  thit  through  Him,  aod  Uii  power,  lie 

spirit,  1  tbould  overcoffle  alio,  I  hid  confidence  i 

it  aai  tbti  opened  to  me,  when  I  wu  ihul  up  uu 

DOC  flilb.     Cfaritt,  who  bid  enlighlcned  me,  gave 

to  believe  in;  He  give  me  hope  which  He  hinu< 

me;  and  He  give  me  His  spirit  and  gmce,  wmcn  i  louna 

mffident  is  the  dceps.ind  ia  weduuu."     In  1647  he  records 

that  at  1  time  when  all  outward  help  had  failed  "  I  heard  a 

voice  which  iiid,  '  Tliere  ii  one,  even  Christ  Jetus,  thit  can 

^leak  to  thy  coodilion.'    And  wben  I  heard  It  my  heart  did 

leap  lor  joy."    In  the  same  year  be  Gni  openly  declared  his 

meaiage  in  the  neighbaurhood  of  Duluafield  and  Uanchesler 

(uc  FuENDS,  Socntv  or). 

In  1649,  as  he  was  walking  towards  Nottingham,  he  heaidtbe 
bell  ol  the  "  iteeple  house  "  of  the  city,  and  wis  admonished 
by  an  inward  voice  to  go  forward  ind  cry  igiinst  the  great  idol 
and  the  worshippen  in  it.  Entering  the  church  he  found  the 
ptocher  engaged  in  opounding  the  words,  "  We  have  also  1 
more  aure  word  of  prophecy,"  from  which  the  ordinary  Protestant 
doctrine  of  the  lupteme  authority  of  Scripture  was  being  enforced 
in  a  manner  which  appeared  to  Foi  so  defective  or  crrODeous 
aa  to  call  for  his  immediate  and  most  energetic  protest.  Lifting 
np  bis  voice  against  the  preacher's  docinae,  he  dedired  that  it 
i>  not  by  the  Scripture  alone,  but  by  the  divine  light  by  which 
the  Scriptures  were  given,  that  doctrines  oujhl  to  be  judged. 
He  was  carried  oS  to  prison,  when  he  was  detained  for  some 
time,  and  from  which  he  wu  released  only  by  the  favour  of  the 
ibeiiS,  whose  sympathies  he  bad  tncceeded  In  enlisiing.  In 
1650  he  waa  imprisoned  for  abODt  1  year  at  Derby  on  a  charge 
of  bla^emy.  On  hia  release,  overwnmght  and  weakened 
by  di  months  qMUt  "  itl  the  common  gaol  and  dungeon,"  he 
ptrfonned  what  waa  alnKut  the  only  and  certainly  the  most 
proiouDCed  act  of  hii  life  wbich  had  the  appearance  ol  wild 
fanaticism.  Through  the  tueel)  of  Lichfield,  on  marlut  day, 
he  wilked  barefoot,  crying,  "  Woe  to  the  bloody  city  of  Lich- 
field." His  own  eiplaoalioB  of  the  ict,  connecting  it  with  the 
martyrdom  of  a  tbousand  Christians  in  the  time  of  Dioclelian, 
is  not  convincing.  His  proceeding  was  probably  due  to  a 
honor  of  the  city  itiang  from  a  subconscious  memory  of  what 
have  beard  in  childhood  from  his  mother  ("  of  the 
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in  the  reign  of  Mary  at  Lichfield, 

from  Mancelter.  a  village  two  miles  from  his  home  in  whic] 
he  had  worked  as  a  joumeyman  sboemaker  (see  Tin  Marlyr 
amr  ami  Lmii  iif  UanalUr,  by  the  Rev  B.  Richingt).  H 
must  also  have  heard  of  Ibe  burning  of  Edward  WIghtniaD  ii 
the  same  city  in  t6ti,  the  last  person  buined  for  heresy  ii 
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Carlide  in  1653;  London  iAj4i  Launceslon  1656;  LiDcaslcr 
l66e,  and  again  in  t(6],  whence  he  was  taken  to  Scarborough 
is  Mi;  and  Worcester  ibii.    During  thoe  terms  of  imprison- 


In  1664  he  married  Margaret,  widow  of  Judge  Fell,  of  Swarth- 
moor,  near  Ulveraton,  who,  with  her  family,  bad  been  among 
bis  earliest  convcns.  In  i67r  be  visted  Barbados,  Jamaica, 
andtheAmerican  continent,  and  shortly  after  his  return  b  1673 
he  was,  as  has  been  already  noted,  apprehended  in  Worcelter- 
shire  lei  attending  meetings  that  were  forbidden  by  the  law. 
At  Worcester  he  suffered  1  captivity  of  nearly  fourteen  moolbt. 
In  1677  he  visited  Holland  along  with  Barclay,  Fenn  and  seven 
othersi  and  this  visit  he  repeated  (with  five  others)  in  i(S4. 
The  later  yeata  of  his  life  were  ^leni  mostly  in  London,  where 
ha  contiaued  to  ^eak  in  public,  comparatively  unmoleated. 


until  within  a  few  days  of  Us  death,  which  took  plao  M  the 
13th  of  January  tiS^i  {ligo  O.E.}. 

William  Penn  has  left  on  record  an  account  of  Foi  Irom 
persona]  knowledge — a  Bri^  Account  of  the  Jiue  ond  iVagrco 
s/ lie  fVn^  iaJZEifQuii</],  writ  ten  as  a  preface  to  Foi's  .TflnaL 
Although  a  man  of  large  size  and  great  bodily  strength,  he  was 
"  very  temperate,  eating  Utile  and  sleeping  less."  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  personality,  of  measured  ulteruKe,  "dvil" 
(says  Penn)  "  beyond  all  forms  of  breeding."  From  his  Jnnuf 
we  gather  that  he  had  pierdng  eyes  and  a  very  loud  vokc,  and 
wore  good  dothes.  Unlike  Ibe  Boundhctdi,  he  wore  his  hair 
long.  Even  before  his  marriage  witb  Haigarel  Fell  he  seems 
to  hive  been  fairly  well  off;  he  does  not  appear  to  have  worked 
for  1  living  ifter  he  wis  nineteen,  and  yet  be  had  a  horse,  and 
speaks  of  having  money  to  give  to  those  who  were  in  need-  He 
hid  much  pncitcat  common-sense,  and  keen  sympathy  la  all 
who  were  in  distress  and  for  inimali.  The  mere  fact  that  be 
was  able  to  attract  10  himself  so  considerate  a  body  of  re- 
spectable followers,  including  such  men  as  Ellwood,  Birelay. 
Penington  and  Fenn,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  possessed 
in  1  very  eminent  degree  the  power  oj  conviction,  penuasioa, 
ind  moral  ascendancy;  while  of  his  personal  uprightnes, 
icerily  th 


in  pemie  without  revering  the  virtue  of  the  writer. " 
I  wia  orMnally  published  In  London  in  i6m;  Ihr 
^'n  OS  the  Blcentenaiy  Edition,  with  notes  Iwcraphicil 
.lE  preprint  of  1901  or  later),  will  be  found  the  mot 


Cimbitdfe  Unlverdly  Press.  A  Lffi  tf  Cttrtl  I 
li  HodgkC:  Tit  FiUt  tf  SuaHim-»r  HaU.  by  Mi 
Itl  LiritadCkaradtrtfCitrif  Ftt.  by  J----  ' — ■— 
<.-  N^oaUe.    For  a  mention  of  other 


priodples  and  history  of  the  Society  of  Frieodt,  to- 

■CI  ..r  -.-...n  t.irnc  further  informatioa  about  Foa,  see  the  anick 
Fii,  ,■■,  -...,,,  rvop.  tA-N.a) 

FOX.  RICHARD  (c.  i44g-is)8),  succeraively  bishop  of  Eieter. 
Bath  and  Wells,  Durhim.  and  Winchester,  lord  ptrvy  teal,  and 
founder  Qf  Corpus  Chrisli  College.  Oxford,  waa  bom  about  i4tl 
at  Ropesley  near  Grantham,  Lincolnshire.  Hi^  parents  bekmged 
(o  the  yeoman  class,  and  (here  is  some  obscuijly  about  Foi's 

nor  at  what  ollege.  though  the  presumption  is  in  fivour  of 
Migdilen.  Oxford,  whence  he  drew  so  miny  members  of  his 
subsequent  foundation,  Corpus  Chrisli.     He  also  appears  10 

the  first  ihiry-five  years  of  his  career.  In  14S4  he  wu  in  Paris. 
whether  merely  for  the  sake  of  leiming  or  because  he  had 
rendered  himself  obnoiions  to  Richard  III.  is  a  matter  of  qieculi- 

Richmond,  who  was  then  beginning  his  quest  for  the  En^i^ 

intervened  to  prevent  Foi's  appointment  to  the  vicarage  of 
Stepney  on  the  ground  that  be  waa  keeping  company  with  the 
"  great  rebel,  Henry  ap  Tuddor." 

The  imporlant  offices  conferred  on  Foi  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Bosworlh  imply  that  be  had  already  seen  m-»t 
eitensivepoliriodscrvicethincin  be  tnced  in  records.  Doobl- 
leas  Henry  VII.  had  every  reason  to  reward  bis  companions  la 
etile,  and  to  rule  like  Ferdinand  ol  Aragon  by  me 
and  churchmen  rather  than  truat  nobles  tike  tl 
made  the  Wan  of  the  Roses.  Bui  without  an  Iniio: 
of  Foi's  poUiical  eiperienct  and  capadly  he  would  hardly  have 
made  him  his  principal  secretary,  and  soon  afierwardB  lord 
privy  seal  and  bishop  of  Eielu  (143?).  The  ecclealastxil 
preferment  was  merely  intended  to  provide  a  tilary  not  at 
Henry's  expense;  for  Fox  never  saw  either  Exeter  or  the  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells  to  which  he  was  innslitedin  r49i.  Hit 
activity  waa  confined  to  political  and  especially  dlpiomilic 
lived,  Foi  was  his  suboidinite. 
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work  off  the  reign.  In  1487  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  James 
III.  of  Scotland,  in  1491  he  baptized  the  future  Heniy  VIII., 
in  1492  he  helped  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Etaples,  and  in  1497 
he  was  chief  commissioner  in  the  negotiations  for  the  famous 
oommerdal  agreement  with  the  Netherlands  which  Bacon  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  call  the  Magnus  Inlercursus. 

Meanwhile  in  Z494  Fox  had  beto  translated  to  Durham, 
not  merely  because  it  was  a  richer  see  than  Bath  and  Wells 
but  because  of  its  political  importance  as  a  palatine  earldom 
and  its  position  with  reg&rd  to  the  Borders  and  relations  with 
Scotland.  For  these  reasons  rather  than  from  any  ecclesiastical 
scruples  Fox  vuited  and  resided  in  his  new  diocese;  and  he 
occupied  Norham  Castle,  which  he  fortified  and  defended  against 
a  Scottish  raid  in  Perkin  Warbeck's  interests  (1497).  But  his 
energies  were  principally  devoted  to  pacific  purposes.  In  that 
same  year  he  negotiated  Perkin's  retirement  from  the  court  of 
James  IV.,  and  in  1499-1499  he  completed  the  negotiations 
for  that  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  Scottish  king  and 
Henry's  daughter  Margaret  which  led  ultimately  to  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns  in  1603  and  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707. 
The  marriage  itself  did  not  take  place  until  1503,  just  a  century 
before  the  accession  of  James  I. 

This  consummated  Fox's  work  in  the  north,  and  in  1501  he 
was  once  more  translated  to  Winchester,  then  reputed  the 
richest  bishopric  in  England.  In  that  year  he  brought  to  a 
conclusion  marriage  negotiations  not  less  momentous  in  their 
ultimate  results,  when  Prince  Arthur  was  betrothed  to  Catherine 
of  Aragon.  His  last  diplomatic  achievement  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VH.  was  the  betrothal  of  the  king's  younger  daughter 
Mary  to  the  future  emperor  Charles  V.  In  z  500  he  was  elected 
chancellor  of  Cambridge  University,  an  office  not  confined  to 
noble  lords  until  a  much  more  democratic  age,  and  in  1507 
master  of  Pembroke  Hall  in  the  same  university.  The  Lady 
Margaret  Beaufort  made  him  one  of  her  executors,  and  in  this 
capacity  as  well  as  in  that  of  chancellor,  he  had  the  chief  share 
with  Fisher  in  regulating  the  foundation  of  St  John's  College 
and  the  Lady  Margaret  professorships  and  readerships.  His 
financial  work  brought  him  a  less  enviable  notoriety,  though  a 
curious  freak  of  history  has  deprived  him  of  the  mdit  which 
is  his  due  for  "  Morton's  fork."  The  invention  of  that  ingenious 
dilemma  for  extorting  contributions  from  poor  and  rich  alike 
is  ascribed  as  a  tradition  to  Morton  by  Bacon;  but  the  story 
is  told  in  greater  detail  of  Fox  by  Erasmus,  who  says  he  had  it 
from  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  well-informed  contemporary  authority. 
It  is  in  keeping  with  the  somewhat  malicious  saying  about  Fox 
reported  by  Tyndale  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  father  to  save 
his  king,  which  after  all  is  not  so  damning  as  Wolsey's  dying 
words. 

The  accession  of  Henry  VIIL  made  no  immediate  difference 
to  Fox's  position.  If  anything,  the  substitution  of  the  careless 
pleasure-k>ving  youth  for  Henry  VII.  increased  the  power  of 
his  ministry,  the  personnel  of  which  remained  unaltered.  The 
Venetian  ambassador  calls  Fox  "  alter  rex  "  and  the  Spanish 
ambassador  Carroz  says  that  Henry  VUI.  trusted  him  more  than 
any  other  adviser,  although  he  also  reports  Henry's  warning 
that  the  bishop  of  Winchester  was,  as  his  name  implied,  "  a  fox 
indeed."  He  was  the  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  statesmen  who 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Morton,  believed  in  frequent  parlia- 
ments, and  opposed  the  spirited  foreign  policy  which  laymen 
like  Surrey  are  supposed  to  have  advocated.  His  colleagues 
were  Warbam  and  Ruthal,  but  Warham  and  Fox  differed  on 
the  question  of  Henry's  marriage,  Fox  advising  the  completion 
of  the  match  with  Catherine  while  Warham  expressed  doubts 
as  to  its  canonical  validity.  They  also  differed  over  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Canterbury  with  regard  to  probate  and  other 
questions  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

Wolsey's  rapid  rise  in  151 1  put  an  end  to  Fox's  influence. 
The  pacific  policy  of  the  first  two  years  of  Henry  VIH.'s  reign 
was  succeeded  by  an  adventurous  foreign  policy  directed  mainly 
against  France;  and  Fox  complained  that  no  one  durst  do 
anything  in  opposition  to  Wolsey's  wishes.  Gradually  Warham 
and  Fox  retired  from  the  government;  the  occasion  of  Fox's 


resignation  of  the  privy  seal  was  Wolsey's  Hl-advised  attempt 
to  drive  Francis  I.  out  of  Milan  by  financing  an  expedition  led 
by  the  emperor  Maximilian  in  1516.  Tunstall  protested,  Wolsey 
took  Warham's  place  as  chancellor,  and  Fox  was  succeeded  by 
Ruthal,  who,  said  the  Venetian  ambassador,  "  sang  treble  to 
Wolsey's  ban."  He  bore  Wolsey  no  ill-will,  and  warmly  con- 
gratulated him  two  years  later  when  warlike  adventures  were 
abandoned  at  the  peace  of  London.  But  in  1522  when  war  was 
again  declared  he  emphatically  refused  to  bear  any  part  of  the 
responsibility,  and  in  1523  he  opposed  in  convocation  the 
financial  demands  which  met  with  a  more  strenuous  resistance 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

He  now  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  long-neglected 
episcopal  duties.  He  expressed  himself  as  being  as  anxious 
for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  as  Simeon  for  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah;  but  while  he  welcomed  Wolsey's  never-realized 
promises,  he  was  too  old  to  accomplish  much  himself  in  the  way 
of  remedying  the  clerical  and  especially  the  monastic  depravity, 
licence  and  corruption  he  deplored.  His  sight  failed  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Matthew 
Parker's  story  that  Wolsey  suggested  his  retirement  from  his 
bishopric  on  a  pension.  Fox  replied  with  some  warmth,  and 
Wolsey  had  to  wait  until  Fox's  death  before  he  could  add 
Winchester  to  his  archbishopric  of  York  and  his  abbey  of  St 
Albans,  and  thus  leave  Durham  vacant  as  he  hoped  for  the 
illegitimate  son  on  whom  (aged  x8)  he  had  already  conferred 
a  deanery,  four  archdeaconries,  five  prebends  and  a  chancellor- 
ship. 

The  crown  of  Fox's  career  was  his  foundation  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  which  he  established  in  1515-1516.  Originally  he  in- 
tended it  as  an  Oxford  house  for  the  monks  of  St  Swithin's, 
Winchester;  but  he  b  said  to  have  been  dissuaded  by  Bishop 
Oldham,  who  denounced  the  monks  and  foretold  their  fali  The 
scheme  adopted  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance;  provision 
was  made  for  the  teaching  of  Greek,  Erasmus  lauded  the  institu- 
tion and  Pole  was  one  of  its  earliest  fellows.  The  humanist 
Viveswas  brought  from  Italy  to  teach  Latin,  and  the  reader 
in  theology  was  in^ructed  to  follow  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers 
rather  than  the  scholastic  commentaries.  Fox  also  built  and 
endowed  schools  at  Tauton  and  Grantham,  and  was  a  benefactor 
to  numerous  other  institutions.  He  died  at  Wolvesey  on  the 
5th  of  October  1528;  Corpus  possesses  several  portraits  and 
other  relics  of  its  founder. 

See  LeUers  and  Papers  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIIL,  volt,  i.-iv. ; 
Spanish  and  Venetian  Calendars  of  State  Papers;  Gairdner's  Loltardi 
and  the  Reformation  and  Church  History  i^s-issS\  Pollard's 
Henry  VIIL;  Lonnnan's  Political  History,  vol.  v. ;  other  authorities 
cited  in  the  article  by  Dr  T.  Fowler  (formerly  president  of  Corpus)  in 
the  Dia,  NaL  Biog.  (A.  F.  P.) 

FOX,  ROBERT  WERE  (i  789-1877),  English  geologist  and 
natural  philosopher,  was  born  at  Falmouth  on  the  26th  of  April 
1789.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was 
descended  from  members  who  had  long  settled  in  Cornwall, 
although  he  was  not  related  to  George  Fox  who  had  introduced 
the  community  into  the  county.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
researches  on  the  internal  temperature  of  the  earth,  being  the 
first  to  prove  that  the  heat  increased  definitely  with  the  depth; 
his  observations  being  conducted  in  Cornish  mines  from  1815 
for  a  period  of  forty  years.  In  1829  he  commenced  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  artificial  production  of  miniature  metalli- 
ferous veins  by  means  oi  the  long-continued  influence  of  electric 
currents,  and  his  main  results  were  published  in  Observatimts 
on  Mineral  Veins  (Rep.  Royal  Cornwall  Polyl^M.  Soc.,  1836). 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  in  1833  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Poly- 
technic Society.  He  constructed  in  1834  an  improved  form  of 
deflector  dipping  needle.  In  1848  he  was  elected  F.R.S.  His 
garden  at  Penjerrick  near  Falmouth  became  noted  for  the 
number  of  exotic  plants  which  he  had  naturalized.  He  died  on 
the  25th  of  July  1877.  (See  A  Catalogue  of  the  Works  0/  Robert 
Were  Pox,  F.R.S.,  with  a  SJuUk  of  kU  Life,  by  J.  H.  CoUins, 
1878.) 

His  daughter,  Cakoune  Fox  (18x9-1871),  bom  at  Falmouth 
on  the  24th  of  May  t^i%  is  well  known  as  the  authoress  of  a 
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diary,  recording  memories  of  many  distinguished  people,  such 
as  John  Stuart  Mill,  John  Sterling  and  Carlyle.  Selections  from 
her  diary  and  correspondence  (1835-1871)  were  published  under 
the  title  of  Memories  of  Old  Friends  (ed.  by  H.  N.  Pym,  x88i; 
2ttd  ed,  i88a).  She  died  on  the  xath  of  January  1871. 

FOX,  SIR  STEPHEN  (1637-17x6),  English  sUtesman,  bom 
on  the  a  7th  of  March  1627,  was  the  son  of  William  Fox,  of 
Farley,  in  Wiltshire,  a  yeoman  farmer.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
first  obtained  a  situation  in  the  household  of  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland; then  he  entered  the  service  of  Lord  Percy,  the  mrrs 
brother,  and  was  present  with  the  royalist  army  at  the  battle 
of  Worcester  as  Lord  Percy's  deputy  at  the  ordnance  board. 
Accompanying  Charies  II.  in  his  flight  to  the  continent,  he  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  royal  household,  on  Clarendon's 
recommendation  as  "a  young  nuin  bred  under  the  severe 
discipline  of  Lord  Percy  . . .  very  well  qualified  with  languages, 
and  all  other  parts  of  clerkship,  honesty  and  discretion."  The 
skill  with  which  he  managed  the  exiguous  finances  of  the  exiled 
court  earned  him  further  confidence  and  promotion.  He  was 
employed  on  several  important  missions,  and  acted  eventually 
as  intermediary  between  the  king  and  General  Monk.  Honours 
and  emolument  were  his  reward  after  the  Restmation;  he  was 
appointed  to  the  lucrative  offices  of  first  clerk  of  the  board  of 
green  cloth  and  paymaster-general  of  the  forces.  In  November 
x66i  he  became  member  of  parliament  for  Salisbury.  In  1665 
he  was  knighted,  was  returned  as  M.P.  for  Westminster  on  the 
27th  of  February  1679,  and  succeeded  the  earl  of  Rochester  as 
a  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  filling  that  office  for  twenty-three 
years  and  during  three  reigns.  In  1680  he  resigned  the  pay- 
mastership  and  was  made  first  commissioner  of  horse.  In  X684 
he  became  sole  commissioner  of  horse.  He  was  offered  a  peerage 
by  James  II.,  on  condition  of  turning  Roman  CathoUc,  but 
refused,  in  spite  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  com- 
missionerships.  In  1685  he  was  again  M.  P.  for  Salisbury,  and 
opposed  ths  bill  for  a  standing  army  supported  by  the  king. 
During  the  Revolution  he  maintained  an  attitude  of  decent 
reserve,  but  on  James's  flight,  submitted  to  William  III.,  who 
confirmed  him  in  his  offices.  He  was  again  elected  for  West- 
minster in  1691  and  1695,  for  Cricklad)e  in  1698,  and  finally  in 
17x3  once  more  for  Salisbury.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  October 
17x6.  It  is  his  distinction  to  have  founded  Chelsea  hospital, 
and  to  have  contributed  £x3,ooo  in  aid  of  this  laudable  public 
work.  Though  his  place  as  a  statesman  is  in  the  second  or  even 
the  third  rank,  yet  he  was  a  useful  man  in  his  generation,  and  a 
public  servant  who  creditably  discharged  all  the  duties  with 
which  he  was  entrusted.  Unlike  other  statesmen  of-  his  day, 
he  grew  rich  in  the  service  of  the  nation  without  being  suspected 
of  corruption,  and  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

He  was  twice  married  (X651  and  X703);  by  his  first  wife, 
Elixabeth  Whittle,  he  had  seven  sons,  who  predeceased  him, 
and  three  daughters;  by  his  second.  Christian  Hopes,  he  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  elder  son  by  the  second 
marriage,  Stephen  (X704-1776),  was  created  Lord  Ilchester  and 
Stavordale  in  X747  and  carl  of  Ilchester  in  X7s6;  in  1758  be 
took  the  additioniu  luime  of  Strangwasrs,  and  Ids  descendants, 
the  family  of  Fox-Strangways,  still  hold  the  earldom  of  Ilchester. 
The  youxiger  son,  Henry,  became  the  xst  Lord  Holland  (q.v.). 

FOX,  SIR  WILLIAM  (x8x 2-1893),  New  Zealand  statesman, 
third  son  of  Gtorge  Townshend  Fox,  deputy-lieutenant  for 
Durham  county,  was  bom  in  England  on  the  9th  of  June  x8x2, 
and  educated  at  Wadham  CoHege,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  X832.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1842,  he  emigrated  im- 
mediately thereafter  to  New  Zealand,  where,  on  the  death  of 
Captain  Arthur  Wakefield,  killed  in  X843  in  the  Wairau  massacre, 
he  became  the  New  Zealand  Company's  agent  for  the  South 
Island.  While  holding  this  position  he  made  a  memorable 
exploring  march  on  foot  from  Nelson  to  Canterbury,  through 
Cannibal  Gorge,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the  fertile 
pastoral  country  of  Amuri.  In  X848  Governor  Grey  made  Fox 
attorney-general,  but  he  gave  up  the  post  almost  at  once  in 
order  to  join  the  agitation,  then  at  its  height,  for  a  free  constitu- 


tion. As  the  political  agent  of  the  Wellington  settlers  he  sailed 
to  London  in  1850  to  urge  their  demands  in  Downing  SlreeL 
The  colonial  office,  however,  refused  to  recognize  him,  and, 
after  publishing  a  sketch  of  the  New  Zealand  settlements,  Tke 
Six  Colonies  of  New  Zealand^  and  travelling  in  the  United  States, 
he  returned  to  New  Zealand  and  again  threw  himself  with  energy 
into  public  affairs.  When  government  by  responsible  ministers 
.  was  at  last  initiated,  in  1856,  Fox  ousted  the  first  ministiy  and 
formed  a  cabinet,  only  to  be  himself  beaten  in  turn  after  holding 
office  but  thirteen  days.  In  i86x  he  regained  office,  and  was 
somewhat  more  fortunate,  for  he  remained  premier  for  neariy 
thirteen  months.  Again,  in  the  latter  part  of  1863  he  took  office: 
this  time  with  Sir  Frederick  Whitaker  as  premier,  an  arrangement 
which  endured  for  another  thirteen  months.  Fox's  third  premier- 
ship began  in  1869  and  lasted  until  X872.  His  fourth,  which  was 
a  matter  of  temporary  convenience  to  his  party,  lasted  only 
five  weeks  in  March  and  April  X873.  Soon  afterwards  he  left 
politics,  and,  though  he  reappeared  after  some  years  and  led  the 
attack  which  overthrew  Sir  George  Grey's  ministry  in  1879,  he 
lost  his  seat  in  the  dissolution  which  followed  in  that  year  and 
did  not  again  enter  parliament.  He  was  made  K.C.M.G.  in  x88a 

For  the  thirty  years  between  1850  and  x88o  Sir  William  Fox 
was  one  of  the  half-dozen  most  notable  public  men  in  the  oc^Dy. 
Impulsive  and  controversial,  a  fluent  and  rousing  speaker,  and 
a  ready  writer,  his  warm  and  sympathetic  nature  made  him  a 
good  friend  and  a  troublesome  foe.  He  was  consideroi  for  many 
years  to  be  the  most  dangerous  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
colony's  parliament,  though  as  premier  he  was  at  a  disadvantage 
when  measured  against  more  patient  and  more  astute  party 
managers.  His  activities  were  first  devoted  to  secure  self- 
government  for  the  New  Zealand  colonists.  Afterwards  his 
sympathies  made  him  prominent  among  the  champions  of  the 
Maori  race,  and  he  laboured  indefatigably  for  their  rij^ts  and  to 
secure  permanent  peace  with  the  tribes  and  a  just  settlement 
of  their  claims.  It  was  during  his  third  premiership  that  this 
peace,  so  long  deferred,  was  at  last  gained,  mainly  through  the 
influence  and  skill  of  Sir  Donald  M'Lean,  native  minister  in  the 
Fox  cabinet.  Finally,  after  Fox  had  left  parliament  he  devoted 
himself,  as  joint-commissioner  with  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell, 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  native  land-claims  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  North  Island.  The  able  reports  of  the  commisaioneis 
were  his  last  public  service,  and  the  carrying  out  of  their  recom- 
mendations gradually  removed  the  last  serious  native  trouble 
in  New  Zealand.  When,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  native 
wars  from  x86o  to  1870  the  colonists  of  New  Zealand  were 
exposed  to  cmel  and  unjust  imputations  in  England,  Fox 
zealously  defended  them  in  a  book,  The  War  m  New  ZaUani 
(1866),  which  was  not  only  a  spirited  vindication  of  his  fellov- 
settlers,  but  a  scathing  criticism  of  the  generalship  of  the  oflken 
commanding  the  imperial  troops  in  New  Zealand.  Throughout 
his  life  Fox  was  a  consistent  advocate  of  total  abstinence.  It 
was  he  who  founded  the  New  Zealand  Alliance,  and  he  un- 
doubtedly aided  the  growth  of  the  prohibition  movement  after- 
wards so  strong  in  the  colony.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  June 
1893,  exactly  twelve  months  after  his  wife,  Sarah,  dau^ter  of 
William  Halcombe.  (W.  P.  R.) 

FOX,  a  name  (female,  "  vixen  "*)  property  applicable  to  the 
single  wild  British  representative  of  the  family  Conidae  (see 
Carnivosa),  but  in  a  wider  sense  used  to  denote  fox-like  spedes 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  inclusive  of  many  from  South  Axnerica 
which  do  not  really  belong  to  the  same  group.  The  fox  was 
included  by  Linnaeus  in  the  same  genus  with  the  dog  and  the 
wolf,  under  the  name  of  Canis  vulpeSt  but  at  the  present  day  b 
regarded  by  most  naturah'sts  as  the  type  of  a  separate  genus,  and 
should  then  be  known  as  Vulpes  ahpex  or  Vtdpes  vulpes.   From 

*  The  word  is  common  to  the  Teutonic  languages,  of.  Dutch  vox, 
Ger.  Fucks',  the  ultimate  origin  is  unknown,  but  a  connexioa 
has  been  suggested  with  Sanskrit  puccha,  tail.  The  feminioe 
"  vixen  "  represents  the  O.  Eng./yxes,  due  to  the  change  from  o  to  jr, 
and  addition  of  the  feminine  termination -«ii,cf.O.Eng.f>iiieii.goddc«, 
and  Ger.  Fucknn,  vixen.  The  v,  for  f,  is  commtMi  in  southern 
English  pronunciation;  eox,  for  fox,  is  found  in  the  Ancrem  J^nntf. 
c.  1230. 
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dogs,  wolves,  jack&Is,  &c.,  which  constitute  the  genus  Cants  in 
its  more  restricted  sense,  foxes  are  best  distinguished  by  the 
circumstance  that  in  the  skull  the  (postorbital)  projection 
immediately  behind  the  socket  for  the  eye  has  its  upper  surface 
concave,  with  a  raised  ridge  in  front,  in  place  of  regularly  convex. 
Another  character  is  the  absence  of  a  hollow  chamber,  or  sinus, 
within  the  frontal  bone  of  the  forehead.  Foxes  are  likewise 
distinguished  by  their  slighter  build,  longer  and  bushy  tail, 
which  always  exceeds  half  the  length  of  the  head  and  body, 
sharper  muzzle,  and  relatively  longer  body  and  shorter  limbs. 
Then  again,  the  ears  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  head,  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  is  elliptical  and  vertical  when  in  a  strong  light,  and 
the  female  has  six  pairs  of  teats,  in  place  of  the  three  to  five  pairs 
found  in  dogs,  wolves  and  jackals.  From  the  North  American 
grey  foxes,  constituting  the  genus  or  subgenus  Urocyon,  the  true 
foxes  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  a  crest  of  erectile  long 
hairs  along  the  middle  line  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail,  and 
also  of  a  projection  (subangular  process)  to  the  postero-inferior 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  With  the  exception  of  certain  South 
African  spcdes,  foxes  differ  from  wolves  and  jackds  in  that  they 
do  not  associate  in  packs,  but  go  about  in  pairs  or  are  solitary. 

From  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  the  British  Ishinds 
the  range  of  the  fox  extends  eastwards  across  Europe  and 
central  and  northern  Asia  to  Japan,  while  to  the  south  it  embraces 
northern  Africa  and  Arabia,  Persia,  Baluchistan,  and  the  north- 
western districts  of  India  and  the  Himalasra.  On  the  North 
American  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  fox  reappears.  With  such  an 
enormous  geographical  range  the  species  must  of  necessity 
present  itself  under  a  considerable  number  of  local  phases,  differ- 
ing from  one  another  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  matters 
of  size  and  colouring.  By  some  naturalists  many  of  these  local 
forms  are  regarded  as  specifically  distinct,  but  it  seems  better 
and  simpler  to  class  them  all  as  local  phases  or  races  of  a  single 
species  primarily  characterized  by  the  white  tip  to  the  tail  and 
the  black  or  dark-brown  hind  surface  of  the  ear.  The  "  foxy 
red  "  colouring  of  the  typical  race  of  north-western  Europe  is 
too  well  known  to  require  description.  From  this  there  is  a  more 
or  less  nearly  complete  gradation  on  the  one  hand  to  pale- 
coloured  forms  like  the  white-footed  fox  (K.  alopex  leucopus)  of 
Persia,  N.W.  India  and  Arabia,  and  on  the  other  to  the  silver 
or  black  fox  {V,  a.  argentatus)  of  North'  America  which  yields 
the  valuable  silver-tipped  black  fur.  Silver  foxes  apparently 
also  occur  in  northern  Asia. 

To  mention  all  the  other  local  races  would  be  superfluous,  and 
it  will  suflice  to  note  that  the  North  African  fox  is  known  as 
V.  a.  nUotkuSf  the  Himalayan  as  V.  a.  monlanuSf  the  Tibetan  as 
V.  a.  vadeUif  the  North  American  red  or  cross  fox  as  V.  a. 
pennsylvanicuSt  and  the  Alaskan  as  V.  a.  harrimani;  the  last 
named,  like  several  other  animals  from  Alaska,  being  the  largest 
of  its  kind. 

The  cunning  and  stratagem  of  the  fox  have  been  proverbial  for 
many  ages,  and  he  has  figured  as  a  central  character  in  fables 
from  the  earliest  times,  as  in  Aesop,  down  to  "  Uncle  Remus," 
most  notably  as  Reynard  (Raginohardus,  strong  in  counsel)  in 
the  great  medieval  beast-epic  "  Reynard  the  Fox  "  (q.v.).  It 
is  not  unlikely  that,  owing  to  the  conditions  under  which 
it  now  lives,  these  traits  are  even  more  developed  in  England 
than  elsewhere.  In  habits  the  fox  is  to  a  great  extent  solitary, 
and  its  home  is  usually  a  burrow,  which  may  be  excavated  by 
its  own  labour,  but  is  more  often  the  usurped  or  deserted  tene- 
ment of  a  badger  or  a  rabbit.  Foxes  will,  however,  often  take 
up  their  residence  in  woods,  or  even  in  water-meadows  with 
Urge  tussocks  of  grass,  remaining  concealed  during  the  day  and 
issuing  forth  on  marauding  expeditions  at  night.  Rabbits, 
hares,  domesticated  poultry,  game-birds,  and,  when  these  run 
short,  rats,  mice  and  even  insects,  form  the  chief  diet  of  the  fox. 
When  living  near  the  coast  foxes  will,  however,  visit  the  shore 
at  low  water  in  search  of  crabs  and  whelks;  and  the  old  story 
of  the  fox  and  the  grapes  seems  to  be  founded  upon  a  partiality 
on  the  part  of  the  creature  for  that  fruit.  Flesh  that  has  become 
tainted  appears  to  be  specially  acceptable;  but  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  on  no  account  will,  a  fox  eat  any  kind  of  bird  of  prey«     ' 


After  a  gestation  of  from  60  to  65  days,  the  vixen  during  the 
month  of  April  gives  birth  to  cubs,  of  which  from  five  to  eight 
usually  go  to  form  a  litter.  When  first  bom  these  are  xJothed 
with  a  uniform  slaty-grey  fur,  which  in  due  course  gives  place 
to  a  coat  of  more  tawny  hue  than  the  adult  livery.  In  a  year  and 
a  half  the  cubs  attain  their  full  development;  and  from  observa- 
tions on  captive  specimens  it  appears  that  the  duration  of  life 
ought  to  extend  to  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  In  the  care 
and  defence  of  her  young  the  vixen  displays  extraordinary 
solicitude  and  boldness,  altogether  losing  on  such  occasions  her 
accustomed  timidity  and  caution.  Like  most  other  young 
animals,  fox-cubs  are  exceedingly  playful,  and  may  be  seen 
chasing  one  another  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  burrow,  or  even 
running  after  their  own  tails. 

Young  foxes  can  be  tamed  to  a  certain  extent,  and  do  not  then 
emit  the  well-known  odour  to  any  great  degree  unless  exdted. 
The  species  cannot,  however,  be  completely  domesticated,  and 
never  displays  the  affectionate  traits  of  the  dog.  It  was  long 
believed  that  foxes  and  dogs  would  never  interbreed;  but 
several  instances  of  such  unions  have  been  recorded,  althou^ 
they  are  undoubtedly  rare.  When  suddenly  confronted  in  a 
situation  where  inunc^ate  escape  is  impossible,  the  fox,  like  the 
wolf,  will  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  the  death-feigning  instinct. 
Smartness  in  avoiding  traps  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  traits 
in  the  character  of  the  species;  but  when  a  trap  has  once  claimed 
its  victim,  and  is  consequently  no  longer  dangerous,  the  fox  is 
always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  gratuitous  meaL 

R^  fox-skins  are  largely  imported  into  Europe  for  various 
purposes,  the  American  imports  alone  formerly  reaching  as  many 
as  60,000  skins  annually.  Silver  fox  is  one  of  the  most  valuabb 
of  all  furs,  as  much  as  £480  having  been  given  for  an  unusually 
fine  pair  of  skins  in  zgoa. 

Of  foxes  certainly  distinct  spedfically  from  the  typical  repre- 
sentative of  the  group,  one  of  the  best  known  is  the  Indian 
Vulpes  bengalauiSf  a  species  much  inferior  in  point  of  size  to  its 
European  relative,  and  lacking  the  strong  odour  of  the  latter, 
from  which  it  is  also  distingui^ed  by  the  black  tip  to  the  tail 
and  the  pale-coloured  backs  of  the  ears.  The  corsac  fox  (K. 
cor  sac)  t  ranging  from  southern  Russia  and  the  Caspian  provinces 
across  Asia  to  Amurland,  may  be  regarded  as  a  northern  repre- 
sentative of  the  Indian  species;  while  the  pale  fox  (K.  pcUidtu), 
of  the  Suakin  and  Dongola  deserts,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
African  representative  of  the  group.  Possibly  the  kit-fox  ( K. 
vdox)f  which  has  likewise  a  black  tail-tip  and  pale  ears,  may 
be  the  North  American  form  of  the  same  group.  The  northern 
fennec  {V.  fameiicus),  whose  range  extends  apparently  from 
Egypt  and  Somaliland  through  Palestine  and  Persia  into  Afghan- 
istan, seems  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  more  typical 
foxes  and  the  small  African  species  properly  known  as  fennecs. 
The  long  and  bushy  tail  in  the  northern  species  has  a  white  tip 
and  a  dark  gland-patch  near  the  root,  but  the  backs  of  the  ears 
are  fawn-coloured.  The  enormous  length  of  the  ears  and  the 
small  bodily  size  (inferior  to  that  of  any  other  member  of  the 
family)  suffice  to  distinguish  the  true  fennec  ( V.  %erda)  of  Algeria 
and  Egypt,  in  which  the  general  colour  is  pale  and  the  tip  of 
the  relatively  short  tail  black.  South  of  the  Zambezi  the  group 
reappears  in  the  shape  of  the  asse-fox  or  fennec.  {V.  cama)^  a 
dark -coloured  species,  with  a  black  tip  to  the  long,  bushy  tail 
and  reddish-brown  ears. 

Passing  from  South  Africa  to  the  north  polar  regions  of  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  World,  inclusive  of  Iceland,  we  enter  the 
domain  of  the  Arctic  fox  (K.  lagopus)^  a  very  distinct  species 
characterized  by  the  hairy  soles  of  its  feet,  the  short,  blunt  ears, 
the  long,  bushy  tail,  and  the  great  length  of  the  fur  in  winter. 
The  upper  parts  in  summer  are  usually  brownish  and  the  under 
parts  white,  but  in  winter  the  whole  coat,  in  this  phase  of  the 
species,  turns  white.  In  a  second  phase  of  the  species,  the 
colour,  which  often  displays  a  slaty  hue  (whence  the  name  of  blue 
fox),  remains  more  or  less  the  same  throughout  the  year,  the 
winter  coat  being,  however,  recognizable  by  the  great  length 
of  the  fur.  Many  at  least  of  the  "  blue  fox  "  skins  of  the  fur« 
trade  are  white  skins  dyed.    About  2000  blue  fox-skins  were 
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annually  imported  into  London  from  Alaska  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  Arctic  foxes  feed  largely  on  sea-birds  and 
lemmings,  laying  up  hidden  stores  of  the  last-named  rodents  for 
winter  use. 

The  American  grey  foz,  or  Virginian  fox,  is  now  generally 
ranged  as  a  distinct  genus  (or  a  subgenus  of  Cants)  under  the 
name  of  Urocyon  cinereo-argentaiust  on  account  of  being  dis- 
tinguished, as  already  mentioned,  by  the  presence  of  a  ridge  of 
long  erectile  hairs  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail  and  of  a 
projection  to  the  postero-inferior  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
prevailing  colour  of  the  fur  of  the  upper  parts  is  iron-grey. 

The  so-called  foxes  of  South  America,  such  as  the  crab-eating 
fox  (C.  tkous)t  Axara's  fox  (C.  atarae),  and  the  colpeo  (C.  magd^ 
tankus),  are  aberrant  members  of  the  t3rpical  genus  Cants,  On 
the  other  band,  the  long-eared  fox  or  Delalande's  fox  {Otocyon 
megahtis)  of  south  and  east  Africa  represents  a  totally  distinct 
genus. 

See  St  George  Mivart,  Dogs,  Jackals,  Woherand  Foxes  (London, 
1890);  R.  I.  Pocock,  "Ancestors  and  Relatives  of  the  Dog,"  in 
The  Ktnnd  Encyciopaedia  (London,  X907).  For  fox-hunting,  see 
Hunting.  (R.  L.*) 

FOZB,  JOHN  (XS16-X587)*  the  author  of  the  famous  Book  of 
Martyrs,  was  bom  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1516.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  is  said  to  have  entered  Brasenose  College, 
(Mord,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  John  Harding  or  Hawarden, 
and  had  for  room-mate  Alexander  Nowell,  afterwards  dean  of 
St.  Paul's.  His  authenticated  connexion  at  the  university  is, 
however,  with  Magdalen  College.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1537  and  his  M.A.  in  1543.  He  was  lecturer  on  logic  in  1540- 
1541.  He  wrote  several  Latin  plays  on  Scriptural  subjects,  of 
which  the  best,  De  Ckrislo  triumpkanUf  was  repeatedly  printed, 
(London,  1551 ;  Basel,  1556,  &c.),  and  was  translated  into  English 
by  Richard  Day,  son  of  the  printer.  He  became  a  fellow  of 
Magdalen  College  in  1539,  resigning  in  X545-  It  is  said  that  he 
refused  to  conform  to  the  rules  for  regular  attendance  at  chapel, 
and  that  he  protested  both  against  the  enforced  celibacy  of 
fellows  and  the  obligation  to  take  holy  orders  within  seven 
years  of  their  election.  The  customary  statement  that  he  was 
expelled  from  his  fellowship  is  based  on  the  untrustworthy 
biography  attributed  to  his  son  Samuel  Foxe,  but  the  college 
records  state  that  he  resigned  of  his  own  accord  and  ex  konesta 
causa.  The  letter  in  which  he  protests  to  President  Oglethorpe 
against*the  charges  of  irreverence,  &c.,  brought  against  him  is 
printed  in  Pratt's  edition  (vol.  i.  Appendix,  pp.  58-61). 

On  leaving  Oxford  he  acted  as  tutor  for  a  short  time  in  the 
house  of  the  Lucys  of  Charlecote,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  where 
he  married  Agnes  Randall.  Late  in  1547  or  early  in  the  next 
year  he  went  to  London.  He  foimd  a  patron  in  Mary  Fitzroy, 
duchess  of  Richmond,  and  having  been  ordained  deacon  by 
Ridley  in  1550,  he  settled  at  Reigate  Castle,  where  he  acted 
as  tutor  to  the  duchess's  nephews,  the  orphan  children  of  Henry 
Howard,  earl  of  Surrey.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Foxe 
was  deprived  of  his  tutorship  by  the  boys'  grandfather,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  was  now  released  from  prison.  He  retired  to 
Strassburg,  and  occupied  himself  with  a  Latin  history  of  the 
Christian  persecutions  which  he  had  begun  at  the  suggestion  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  He  had  assistance  from  two  clerics  of  widely 
diflfering  opinions — from  Edmund  Grindal,  who  was  later,  as 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  maintain  his  Puritan  convictions 
in  opposition  to  Elizabeth;  and  from  John  Aylmer,  afterwards 
one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  Puritan  party-  This  book, 
dcaUng  chiefly  with  Wydiffe  and  Huss,  and  coming  down  to 
1500,  formed  the  first  outline  of  the  Aclcs  and  Monuments.  It 
was  printed  by  Wendelin  Richelius  with  the  title  of  Commentarii 
rerum  in  eccUsia  gestarum  (Strasburg,  1554)-  In  the  year  of  its 
publication  Foxe  removed  to  Frankfort,  where  he  found  the 
English  colony  of  Protestant  refugees  divided  into  two  camps. 
He  made  a  vain  attempt  to  frame  a  compromise  which  should 
be  accepted  by  the  extreme  Calvinists  and  by  the  partisans  of 
the  Anglican  doctrine.  He  removed  (isss)  to  Basel,  where 
he  worked  as  printer's  reader  to  Johann  Herbst  or  Oporinus. 
He  made  steady  progress  with  his  great  book  as  be  received 
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reports  from  England  of  the  religious  persecutions  there,  and  he 
issued  from  the  press  of  Oporinus  his  pamphlet  Ad  imd^os  «c 
praepotentes  Angliae  proceres  . . .  supplicaiio  (1557),  a  plea  for 
toleration  addressed  to  the  English  nobility.  In  1559  he  com- 
pleted the  Latin  edition'  of  his  martyrology  and  returned  to 
England.  He  lived  for  some  time  at  Aldgate,  London,  in  the 
house  of  his  former  pupil,  Thomas  Howard,  now  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  retained  a  sincere  regard  for  his  tutor  and  left  him  a  small 
pension  in  his  wiU.  He  became  associated  with  John  Day  the 
printer,  himself  once  a  Protestant  exile.  Foxe  was  ordained 
priest  by  Edmund  Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  in  1560,  and 
besides  much  literary  work  he  occasionally  preached  at  Paul's 
Cross  and  other  places.  His  work  had  rendered  great  service 
to  the  government,  and  he  might  have  had  high  preferment  ia 
the  Church  but  for  the  Puritan  views  which  he  consistently 
maintained.  He  held,  however,  the  prebend  of  Shipton  in 
Salisbury  cathedral,  axid  is  said  to  have  been  for  a  short  time 
rector  of  Cripplegate. 

In  1563  was  issued  from  the  press  of  John  Day  the  first  Engfisb 
edition  <i  the  Actes  and  Monuments  of  these  latter  and  periUns 
Dayes,  touching  tnatters  of  the  Church,  wherein  are  camprekenid 
and  described  the  great  Persecution  and  horrible  Troubles  tksi 
haoeheenwroughtand  practised  by  the  Romishe  Prelates,  specia^ye 
in  this  Realme  of  England  and  Scotland,  from  the  yeare  of  ev 
Lorde  a  thousande  to  the  time  now  present.  Gathered  and  colUcted 
according  to  the  true  Copies  and  Wrylinges  certificatorie  as  well »/ 
the  Parties  themselves  that  Sujfered,  as  also  out  of  the  Bishop's 
Registers,  which  were  the  Doers  thereof,  by  John  Foxe,  commonly 
known  as  the  Booh  of  Martyrs.  Several  gross  errors  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Latin  version,  and  had  been  since  exposed,  were 
corrected  in  this  edition.  Its  popularity  was  immense  and  signal 
The  Marian  persecution  was  still  fresh  in  men's  minds,  and  the 
graphic  narrative  intensified  in  its  numerous  readers  the  fierce 
hatred  of  Spain  and  of  the  Inquisition  which  was  one  of  the 
master  passions  of  the  reign.  Nor  was  its  influence  transient. 
For  generations  the  popular  conception  of  Roman  Catholicism 
was  derived  from  its  bitter  pages.  Its  accuracy  was  immediately 
attacked  by  Catholic  writers,  notably  in  the  Dialogi  sex  (1566), 
nominally  from  the  pen  of  Alan  Cope,  but  in  reality  by  Kichohs 
Harpsfield  and  by  Robert  Parsons  in  Three  Comersions  ef 
England  (1570).  These  criticisms  induced  Foxe  to  produce  a 
second  corrected  edition.  Ecclesiastical  History,  contayning  the 
Actes  and  Monuments  of  things  passed  in  every  kynges  lyme  .  .  . 
in  1570,  a  copy  of  which  was  ordered  by  Convocation  to  be 
placed  in  every  collegiate  church.  Foxe  based  his  accounts  of 
the  martyrs  partly  on  authentic  documents  and  reports  of  the 
trials,  and  on  statements  received  direct  from  the  frioids  of 
the  sufferers,  but  he  was  too  hasty  a  worker  and  too  violent  a 
partisan  to  produce  anything  like  a  correct  or  impartial  account 
of  the  mass  of  facts  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  Anthony  a 
Wood  says  that  Foxe  "  believed  and  reported  all  that  was  tolJ 
him,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  purposely 
misled,  and  continually  deceived  by  those  whose  interest  it  was 
to  bring  discredit  on  his  work,"  but  he  admits  that  the  book  is 
a  monument  of  his  industry,  his  bborious  research  and  his 
sincere  piety.  The  gross  blunders  due  to  carelessness  have 
often  been  exposed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Foxe  was  only 
too  ready  to  believe  evil  of  the  Catholics,  and  he  cannot  alwa>'S 
be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  wilful  falsification  of  evidence. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  in  his  honour  that  bb 
advocacy  of  religious  toleration  was  far  in  advance  of  his  day. 
He  pleaded  for  the  despised  Dutch  Anabaptists,  and  remon- 
strated with  John  Knox  on  the  rancour  of  his  First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet.  Foxe  was  one  of  the  eariiest  students  <tf  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  he  and  Day  published  an  edition  of  the  Saxon 
gospels  under  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Parker.  He  died 
on  the  x8th  of  April  1587  and  was  buried  at  St  Giles's, 
Cripplegate. 

*  Printed  by  Oporinus  and  Nicolaus  Brylin^r.  The  title  » 
Rerum  in  euiesia  gestarum  .  .  .  pars  pHma^  tn  qua  primum  it 
rebus  per  AnRtiam  el  Scoliam  gestis  alque  in  primis  de  kirrtndo  sub 
Maria  nuper  regina  perseculione  namUio  couttnetur. 
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FOXOLOVK  ■  Eenu*  of  bicnnUl  and  pereniual  plant*  of  the 
nalural  order  SctopbuUtiaccae.  Ttic  common  or  purple  foiglov- 


D.  putpMtta,  li  coDunoD  in  diy  hilly  pailura  and  rocky  ] 
tnd  by  road-sida  in  varloui  paiti  of  Europe;  it  ranges  in  ' 
Britain  from  Cornwall  and  Kent  to  Orliney,  but  it  doe 
pccui  in  Shetland  or  in  lome  of  tbe  eutem  counties  of  F"glinHi 


It  flooriabes  beat'Bi  iQieeotti  aoils,  4Dd  h  not  dinnd  in  tbe  Jim 
and  Swtn  AID*.  Tbe  cbaiactera  of  the  plant  are  at  followi: 
stem  erect,  roimdisH,  downy,  leafy  below,  and  from  iS  In.  to 
5  ft.  01  more  in  height;  leaves  alternate,  acnale,  mgoBC,  ovate 
or  elliptic  oblong,  and  of  a  dull  green,  with  tbe  undei  aurface 
downy  and  paler  than  the  upper;  radical  leavti  together  with 
their  italks  often  a  foot  in  length;  root  ol  numeniui,  ilendei, 
whitiah  fibns;  floweri  il->}  in.  long,  penduloui,  on  one  aide  of 
the  stem,  puipliih  crimson,  and  bahy  and  maik'ed  with  eye-Uko 
spots  within;  aegmeoti  of  calyx  ovate,  acute,  deft  to  tbe  baae; 
corolla  bcU-ibapcd  with  a  brudly  two-lipped  obtuie  mouth,  the 
upper  lip  entire  or  obacuiely  divided;  ilamens  four,  two  longer 
than  the  othei  two  IdHywrnotu);  anthers  yellow  and  bilobed ; 
capsule  bivalvedi  ovale  and  pointed;  and  aeedi  numerous, 
sniall.  oblong,  jnttcct  and  of  a  pale  brown.  As  Farkinaon  re- 
maiks  of  Ibe  plant,  "  It  Sowrelb  leldome  before  July,  and  the 
leed  it  ripe  in  August  ";  but  it  may  occaKonally  be  found  in 
blossom  as  late  as  September.  Many  varieties  of  the  commoa 
loiglove  have  been  raised  by  culiivUloOi  with  Oowen  varying 
in  colour  from  white  to  deep  rose  and  purple;  in  the  variety 
thxiiioidu  the  Sowers  are  almcsl  regular,  auggesting  those  ot 
Ihe  cultivated  gloxinia.  Other  species  of  foiglove  with  variously 
coloured  flowers  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  from  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  plants  may  be  propagated  by  ud- 
flowered  oH-set*  Icoin  the  toots,  but  b«ng  hi.nnjfi^  ^e  best 
raised  from  seed. 

The  foiglove,  probably  from  fotki'-^ove,  tbat  la  fairies'  glove, 
b  known  by  a  great  variety  ol  populai  names  in  Britain.  In 
■be  south  of  Scotland  It  It  called  bloody  fingers;  lanber  nortb, 
dead-men't-bells;  and  on  tbe  eastern  borders,  ladies'  Ibimbles, 
wild  mercury  and  Scotch  mercury.  In  Ireland  it  is  generally 
known  ander  (he  name  of  fairy  thimble.  Among  ita  Welah 
synonyms  are  mtmntUyUon  [elves'  glows),  minyt  y  Itaytut 
(loi's  gloves),  byitdd  atkim  (redfingers)  and  byiald  y  turn 
(dog's  fingers).  In  France  its  designations  are  latOi  dt  notrt 
damt  and  driiU  dt  la  Viage.  lie  German  name  Finter/iiU 
(thimble)  suggested  to  Fuchs,  in  1541,  the  employment  of  Ihe 
Latin  adjective  diplaiii  as  a  designalion  for  the  plant.  Other 
spedet  of  foiglove  or  DiiUalit  although  found  in  botanical 
collections  are  not  genenlly  grown.    For  medicinal  uses  see 

DiCITAUS. 

FOX  IHDUm,  the  name,  from  one  of  thcircUns,of  an  Algon. 
tpiiui  tribe,  whose  former  range  was  central  Wisconsin.  They 
call  themselves  Huakwakiuk,  "red  earth  people."  Owing  to 
heavy  losses  in  their  wait  with  the  Ojibways  and  the  French, 
they  allied  themsdvei  with  the  Sauk  tribe  about  i  /So,  the  two 
tribes  being  now  practically  one. 

FOX  MORCILLO,  IBBASITAll  (isi6?-iS50?),  Spanish  scholar 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Seville  between  isi6  and  ijiS. 
About  1548  be  studied  at  Louvain,  and,  following  the  eumple 
'  tbe  Spanish  Jew,  Judas  Abaibanel,  published  commentaries 
Plato  and  Aristotle  [n  which  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
their  teaching.  In  1559  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Don  Cailoi, 
il  Philip  II.,  bul  did  not  five  to  take  up  the  duties  of  Ihe  pott, 
B  waa  lost  at  tea  on  his  way  to  Spain.  His  most  origiiul 
work  is  the  I><  imilalient,  in  de  inSermandi  ilyti  relietu  tibri  II. 
(tSS4),  a  dialogue  in  which  the  author  and  hit  brother  take  pan 
andenhepseudonymtof  Caspar  and  Francisco  Enuesia.  Among 
Foi  Morcillo's  other  pubficationt  are  ;  (i)  /■  Tepica  Cicaeiai 
paraflamH  tl  uJulia  (tsjo);  (1)  In  Flolena  Timatmt  tern- 
maUarii  dsMli  (])  Campadiiam  ethiai  pkiUaefkiat  tx  PMnu, 
AriilaUU.  idiitqiu  fkUotaphu  alitaum;  (4)  Dt  Utltriat  iis- 
tliliauiu  dialetiu  (1J57),  and  (s)  Dt  neiioet  pkihiitUa. 

ibj«l  oI_an  emllem  monoirapb  by  Oibano  CoBiales 


:  Calle,  SilKzMi* 


M{M.d 


,  I90J). 


e  kiivnct-aitia  it  aa 


TOT.  MAXIMIURH  siUCnEH  (1775-1815},  Fttncb  general 
and  statesman,  waa  bora  al  Bam  in  Picardy  on  tbe  jrd 
of  February  177J.  He  was  tbe  son  of  an  old  soldier  who  bad 
(ought  at  Fontenoy  and  had  become  post-master  of  the  town 
in  which  he  lived.  Hisfatberdiedin  i;8o,  and  his  early  instruc- 
tion was  given  by  bis  mother,  a  woman  ot  F.ngli»b  ori^  and  of 
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superior  abQity.  He. continued  his  education  at  the  college  of 
Soissons,  and  thence  passed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  artillery 
school  of  La  Fere.  After  eighteen  months'  successful  study  he 
entered  the  army,  served  his  first  campaign  in  Flanders  (1791-92), 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Jemmapes.  He  soon  attained 
che  rank  of  captain,  and  served  successively  under  Dampierre, 
Jourdan,  Pichegru  and  Houchard.  In  1794,  in  consequence  of 
having  spoken  freely  against  the  violence  of  the  extreme  party 
at  Paris,  he  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  commissioner  of  the 
Convention,  Joseph  Lebon,  at  Cambray,  but  regained  his  liberty 
soon  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  He  served  under  Moreau 
in  the  campaigns  of  1796  and  1797,  distinguishing  himself  in 
many  engagements.  The  leisure  which  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  gave  him  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  public  law  and 
modern  history,  attending  the  lectures  of  Christoph  Wilhelm.von 
Koch  (1737-18x3),  the  famous  professor  of  public  law  at  Strass- 
burg.  He  was  recommended  by  Desaiz  to  the  notice  of  General 
Bonaparte,  but  declined  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition.  In  the  campaign  of  Switzerland  (1798)  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  afresh,  though  he  served  only  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  against  a  people  which  possessed  republican  institu- 
tions. In  Mass6na's  brilliant  campaign  of  1799  Foy  won  the 
rank  of  chef  de  brigade.  In  the  following  year  he  peeved  under 
Moncey  in  the  Marengo  campaign  and  afterwards  in  TizoL 

Foy's  republican  principles  caused  him  to  oppose  the  gradual 
rise  of  Napoleon  to  the  supreme  power  and  at  U^e  time  of  Moreau's 
trial  he  escaped  arrest  only  by  joining  the  army  in  Holland. 
Foy  voted  against  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  but  the  only 
penalty  for  his  independence  was  a  long  delay  before  attaining 
the  rank  of  generaL  In  x8o6  he  married  a  daughter  of  General 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  to 
Constantinople,  and  there  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Darda- 
nelles against  the  English  fleet.  He  was  next  sent  to  Portugal, 
and  thenceforward  he  served  in  the  Peninsular  War  from  Eat 
to  last.  Under  Jimot  he  won  at  last  his  rank  of  general  of 
brigade,  under  Soult  he  held  a  command  in  the  pursuit  of  Sir 
John  Moore's  army,  and  under  Mass6na  he  fought  in  the  third 
invasion  of  Portugal  (18x0).  Masstoa  Teposed  the  greatest 
confidence  in  Foy,  and  employed  him  after  Busaco  in  a  mission 
to  the  emperor.  Napoleon  now  made  Foy's  acquaintance  for  the 
first  time,  and  was  so  far  impressed  with  his  merits  as  to  make 
him  a  general  of  division  at  once.  The  part  played  by  General 
Foy  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca  won  him  new  laurels,  but  above 
all  he  distinguished  himself  when  the  disaster  of  Vittoria  had 
broken  the  spirit  of  the  army.  Foy  rose  to  the  occasion;  his 
resistance  in  the  Pyrenees  was  steady  and  successful,  and  only 
a  wound  (at  first  thought  mortal)  which  he  received  at  Orthea 
prevented  him  from  keeping  the  field  to  the  last.  At  the  first 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  and  a  command,  and  on  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba  he  declined  to  join  him  until  the  king  had  fled  from  the 
country.  He  held  a  divisional,  command  in  the  Waterloo 
campaign,  and  at  Waterloo  was  again  severely  wounded  at  the 
head  of  his  division  (see  Waterloo  Caicpaign).  After  the  second 
restoration  he  returned  to  dvil  life,  devoting  his  energies  for  a 
time  to  his  projected  history  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  in  18x9 
was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  For  this  position  his 
experience  and  his  studies  had  especially  fitted  him,  and  by  his 
fust  speech  he  gained  a  commanding  place  in  the  chamber, 
which  he  never  lost,  his  clear,  manly  eloquence  being  always 
employed  on  the  side  of  the  liberal  principles  of  1789.  In  X823 
he  made  a  powerful  protest  against  French  intervention  in  Spain, 
and  after  the  dissolution  of  1824  he  was  re-elected  for  three 
constituencies.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  28th  of  November  X825, 
and  his  funeral  was  attended,  it  is  said,  by  100,000  persons. 
His  early  death  was  regarded  by  all  as  a  national  calamity.  His 
family  was  provided  for  by  a  general  subscription. 

The  Histoire  de  la  guerre  de  la  PMnstUd  sous  Napolion  was  pub- 
lished from  his  notes  m  1827,  and  a  collection  of  his  speeches  (with 
memoir  by  Tbaot)  appeared  in  1826  soon  after  his  death.  See 
Cuisin,  Vie  militaire,  politique,  &c.,  du  ghtiral  Foy\  Vidal,  Vie 
militaire  el  poUUgue  du  giniral  Foy, 


FRAA8,  KARL  MIK0LA8  (z8xo-x87s),  German  botanist  and 
agriculturist,  was  bom  at  Rattelsdorf ,  ne^  Bamberg,  on  the  8th 
of  September  x8xo.  After  receiving  his  preliminary  education  at 
the  gymnasium  of  Bamberg,  he  in  1830  entered  the  university  of 
Munich,  where  he  took  his  doaor's  degree  in  1834.  Havir^ 
devoted  great  attention  to  the  study  of  botany,  be  went  to 
Athens  in  1835  as  inspector  of  the  court  garden;  and  in  April 
1836  he  became  professor  of  botany  at  the  university.  In  1842 
he  returned  to  Germany  and  becune  teacher  at  the  central 
agricultural  school  at.Schleisshdm.  In  1847  be  was  appointed 
professor  of  agriculture  at  Munich,  and  in  X85X  director  of  the 
central  veterinary  college.  For  many  years  he  was  secretary 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bavaria,  but  resigned  in  1861.  He 
died  at  his  estate  of  Neufreimann,  near  Munich,  on  the  9th  of 
November  187$. 

His  ^ndpal  woria  are:  Zrotx^a  rft  Boraradft  (Athens*  1835): 
Synojpsts  florae  dassicae  (Munich,  1845);  Klima  und  Pflanaenwdt  in 
der  Zeii  (Landsh.,  1847);  Histor.-eiuvkhpdd.  Crumdrtss  der  Lamd- 
wirthsckaftslekre  (Stuttgart,  i8a8);  Ceschickte  der  LandwirtJuckefi 
(Prague,  X851):  Die  Sckule  des  Landbames  (Munich,  1852);  Baienu 
Kinderrassen  (Munich,  1853);  Die  k&nsUich^  FischerumguKi 
(Munich,  1854):  Die  Ifalw  der  Landwiriksckaft  (Munich,  1857): 
Buck  der  NaturfUr  Landtririke  (Munich,  i860);  Die  Ackerbauknun 
und  ikre  Heilmittd  (Munich.  1866):  Das  Wurwelteben.  der  CuUmt- 
Pflansen  (Berlin,  1872) ;  and  Cesckicme  der  Landbau  und  Ferttwissen- 
sckaft  sett  dem  16*^  Jakrk.  (Munich,  186^).  He  also  founded  and 
edited  a  weekly  agricultural  paper,  the  Sckranne, 

WRkCASIOBO  [F&ACASTOuus],  GIROLAMO  [HiesonyxusI 
(1483-1553),  Italian  physician  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Verona  in 
X483.  It  is  related  of  him  that  at  his  birth  his  lips  adhered  so 
closely  that  a  surgeon  was  obliged  to  divide  them  with  his  in- 
cision knife,  and  that  during  his  infancy  his  mother  was  killed  by 
lightning,  while  he,  though  in  her  arms  at  the  moment,  escaped 
unhurt.  Fracastoro  became  eminently  skilled,  not  only  in 
medicine  and  belles-lettres,  but  in  most  arts  and  sciences.  He 
studied  at  Padua,  and  became  professor  of  philosophy  there  in 
X502,  afterwards  practising  as  a  physidan  in  Verona.  It  was  by 
his  advice  that  Pope  Paul  IIL,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  a 
contagious  distemper,  removed  the  council  of  Trent  to  Bokigna. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  works,  both  poetical  and  medical. 
and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Cardinal  Bembo,  Julius 
Scaliger,  Gianbattista  Ramusio  (9.V.),  and  most  of  the  great  men 
of  his  time.  In  15x7,  when  the  buUders  of  the  dtadd  of  San 
Felice  (Verona)  found  fossil  mussels  in  the  rocks,  Fracastoro  was 
consulted  about  the  marvel,  and  he  took  the  same  view — follow-w 
ing  Leonardo  da  Vind,  but  very  advanced  for  those  days — ^that 
they  were  the  remains  of  animnls  once  capable  of  living  in  the 
locality.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Casi,  near  Verona,  on  the  8th 
of  August  X553;  and  in  1559  the  town  of  Verona  erected  a  statue 
in  his  honour. 

The  principal  work  of  Fracastoro  b  a  kind  of  medical  poem 
entitled  Syfkilidis.  i«w  Morbi  Gallici,  libri  tres  (Verona,  1530), 
which  has  been  often  reprinted  and  also  translated  into  French 
and  Italian.  Among  his  other  works  (all  published  at  Venice)  are 
De  vini  temperatura  (1534):  Homocentricorum  (1^35);  De  syn^ 
Paika  cf  anttpatkia  rerum  (1546);  and  De  eontagtonibus  (1546). 
His  complete  works  were  puDlislied  at  Venice  in  1555,  and  his 
poetical  productions  were  collected  and  printed  at  Padua  in  1728. 

FRAGONARD,  JEAN-H0N0R1&  (1732-X806),  French  painter, 

was  bom  at  Grasse,  the  son  of  a  glover.   He  was  axtidcd  to  a 

Paris  notary  when  his  father's  draimstanccs  became  straitened 

through  unsuccessful  speculations,  but  he  showed  such  talent 

and  inclination  for  art  that  he  was  taken  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to 

Boucher,  who,  recognizing  the  youth's  rare  gifts  but  disinclined 

to  waste  his  time  with  one  so  ineiq>erienced,  sent  him  to  Chardin's 

atdier,     Fragonard  studied  for  six  months  under  the  great 

luminist,  and  then  returned  more  fuUy  equipped  to  Boucher, 

whose  style  he  soon  acquired  so  completely  that  the  master 

entrusted  him  with  the  execution  of  replicas  of  his  paintings. 

Though  not  a  pupil  of  the  Academy,  Fragonard  gained  the  Prix 

de  Rome  in  1752  with  a  painting  of  "  Jeroboam  sacrificing  to  the 

Idols,"  but  before  proceeding  to  Rome  he  continued  to  study  for 

three  years  tmder  Van  Loo.  In  the  year  preceding  his  departure 

he  painted  the  "  Christ  washing  the  Feet  of  the  Apostles  "  now 

at  Grasse  cathedraL  In  x  755  he  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Fiencb 

Academy  in  Rome,  then  presided  over  by  Natoire»  'Ibere  be 
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benefited  from  the  ttudy  of  the  old  masters  whom  he  was  set  to 
copjr — always  remembering  Boucher's  parting  advice  not  to 
take  Raphael  and  Michelangelo  too  seriously.  He  successively 
passed  through  the  studios  of  masters  as  widely  different  in  their 
aims  and  technique  as  Chardin,  Boucher,  Van  Loo  and  Natoire, 
and  a  summer  sojourn  at  the  Villa  d'Este  in  the  company  of  the 
abb£  de  Saint-Non,  who  engraved  many  of  Fragonard's  studies  of 
these  entrancing  gardens,  did  more  towards  forming  his  personal 
style  than  all  the  training  at  the  various  schools.  It  was  in  these 
romantic  gardens,  with  their  fountains,  grottos,  temples  and 
terraces,  that  he  conceived  the  dreams  which  he  was  subsequently 
to  embody  in  his  art.  Added  to  this  influence  was  the  deep 
impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  florid  sumptuousness  of 
Tiepolo,  whose  works  he  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  in 
Venice  before  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1761.  In  1765  his  "  Cor£sus 
et  CalIlrho£  "  secured  his  admission  to  the  Academy.  It  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  pompous  eulogy  by  Diderot,  and  was  bought  by 
the  king,  who  had  it  reproduced  at  the  Gobdins  factory.  Hither- 
to Fragonard  had  hesitated  between  religious,  classic  and  other 
subjects;  but  now  the  demand  of  the  wealthy  art  patrons  of 
Louis  XV. 's  pleasure-loving  and  licentious  court  turned  him 
definitely  towsLrds  those  scenes  of  love  and  voluptuousness  with 
which  his  name  will  ever  be  associated,  and  which  are  only  made 
acceptable  by  the  tender  beauty  of  his  colour  and  the  virtuosity 
of  his  facile  brushwork — such  works  as  the  "  Serment  d'amour  " 
(Love  Vow),  "Le  Verrou"  (The  Bolt),  "La  Culbute"  (The 
Tumble),  "  La  Chemise  enlev£e  "  (The  Shift  Withdrawn),  and 
"  The  Swing  "  (Wallace  collection),  and  his  decorations  for  the 
apartments  of  Mme  du  Bany  and  the  dancer  Marie  Guimard. 

The  Revolution  made  an  end  to  the  ancien  rigimtf  and  Fra- 
gonard, who  was  so  dosely  allied  to  its  representatives,  left  Paris 
in  1793  and  found  shelter  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Maubert  at 
Grasse,  which  he  decorated  with  the  series  of  decorative  panels 
known  as  the  **  Roman  d'amonr  de  la  jeunesse,"  originally 
painted  for  Mme  du  Barry's  pavilion  at  Louvredennes.  The 
panels  in  recent  years  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr  Pierpont 
Morgan.  Fragonard  returned  to  Paris  early  in  the  xgth  cen- 
tury, where  he  died  in  1806,  neglected  and  almost  forgotten. 
For  half  a  century  or  more  he  was  so  completely  ignored  that 
LObke,  in  his  history  of  art  (1873),  omits  the  very  mention  of  his 
name.  But  within  the  last  thirty  years  he  has  regained  the  posi- 
tion among  the  masters  of  painting  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his 
genius.  If  the  appredation  of  his  art  by  the  modem  collector 
can  be  expressed  in  figures,  it  is  significant  that  the  small  and 
sketchy  "  Billet  Douz,"  which  appeared  at  the  Cronier  sale  in 
Paris  in  1905  and  was  subsequently  exhibited  by  Messrs  Duveen 
in  London  (1906),  realized  dose  on  £19,000  at  the  H6tel  Drouot. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  there  are  four  important 
pictures  by  Fragonard  in  the  Wallace  collection:  "  The  Foun- 
tain of  Love,"  "  The  Schoolmistress,"  "  A  Lady  carving  her 
Name  on  a  Tree  "  (usually  known  as  "  Le  Chiffre  d'amour  ") 
and  "  The  Fair-haired  Child."  The  Louvre  conUins  thirteen 
examples  of  his  art,  among  them  the  "  Cor£sus,"  "  The  Sleeping 
Bacchante,"  "  The  Shift  Withdrawn,"  "  The  Bathers,"  "  The 
Shepherd's  Hour  "  ("  L'Hcure  du  beiger  "),  and  "  Inspiration." 
Other  works  are  in  the  museums  of  Lille,  Besan^on,  Rouen, 
Tours,  Nantes,  Avignon,  Amiens,  Grenoble,  Nancy,  Orleans, 
Marsdlles,  &c.,  as  well  as  at  ChantiUy.  Some  of  Fragonard 's 
finest  work  is  in  the  private  collections  of  the  Rothschild  family 
in  London  and  Paris. 


See  R.  Porulis,  Ftafflnard  (Paris.  i899>.  fully  illustrated;  Felix 

faquet,  Fragonard  (Paris,  1890);  Virgiie  Joss,  Fragonard — nuturs 

du  XVIII*  sikle  (Paris,  1901):  E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt.  L'Art  du 


diX'huiUhne  siide— Fragonard  (Paris,  1883). 


(P.  G.  K.) 


FRAHN,  CHRIffTIAN  MARTIN  (i78a-x85x),  German  numis- 
matist and  historian,  was  bom  at  Rostock.  He  began  his 
Oriental  studies  under  Tjrchsen  at  the  university  of  Rostock,  and 
afterwards  prosecuted  them  at  GOttingen  and  TQbingen.  He 
became  a  Latin  master  in  Pestalozri's  famous  institute  in  1804, 
returned  home  in  z8o6,  and  in  the  following  year  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Russian  university  of 
Kazan.   Though  in  1815  he  was  invited  to  succeed  Tychsen  at 


Rostock,  he  preferred  to  go  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  became 
director  of  the  Asiatic  museum  and  councillor  of  state.  He  died 
at  St  Petersburg. 

Frahn  wrote  over  150  works.  Among  the  more  important  are: 
Numopkylacium  orienkUo  PotoHanum  (1813) ;  De  numorum  Bulghari- 
corum  fonte  aniiquissimo  (1816);  Das  muhammedaniscke  MUnt' 
kabind  du  asiaiudun  Musoum  dtr  kaiserl.  Akademio  der  Wissen- 
sduften  s»  Si  Petershmrg  (i8si):  J^iniit  cufici  ox  variis  museU  selecti 
(1823);  Noiko  d'uno  conlaint  drouoragu  aroAef,  6rc.,  wi  manquent 
on  grando  parlio  aux  Mli^kiqnos  do  VEuropo  (1834);  and  Jiova 
sutplomonta  ad  roeonsionom  Num.  Mukam.  Acad.  Imp.  Set.  Petro- 
polttanao  (i8m).  Hu  description  cl  some  roedab  struck  by  the 
Samanid  and  Bouid  princes  (1804)  was  composed  in  Arabic  because 
he  had  no  Latin  types. 

FRAMl^  a  word  employed  in  many  different  senses,  signifying 
something  joined  together  or  shaped.  It  is  derived  ultimatdy 
from  O.E.  fram,  from,  in  its  primary  meaning  "forward." 
In  constructional  work  it  connotes  the  union  of  pieces  of  wood, 
metal  or  other  material  for  purposes  of  endosure  as  in  the  case 
of  a  picture  or  mirror  frame.  Frames  intended  for  these  uses 
are  of  great  artistic  interest  but  oomparativdy  modem  origin. 
There  is  no  record  of  thdr  existence  earlier  than  the  i6th  century, 
but  the  decorative  opportunities  which  they  afforded  caused 
speedy  popularity  in  an  artistic  age,  and  the  Renaissance  found 
in  the  picture  frame  a  rich  and  attractive  means  of  expression. 
The  impulses  which  made  franaes  beautiful  have  long  been  ex- 
tinct or  dormant,  but  fine  work  was  produced  in  such  profusion 
that  great  numbers  of  examples  are  still  extant.  Frames  for 
pictures  or  mirrors  are  usually  square,  oblong,  round  or  oval, 
and,  although  they  have  usually  been  made  of  wood  or  com- 
position overlaid  upon  wood,  the  richest  and  most  costly 
materials  have  often  been  used.  Ebony,  ivory  and  tort<»seahell', 
crystal,  amber  and  mother-of-peari;  lacquer,  gold  and  silver, 
and  almost  every  other  metal  have  been,  employed  for  this 
purpose.  The  domestic  frame  has  in  fact  varied  from  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  form  of  a  plain  wooden  moulding  to  the 
most  richly  carved  examples.  The  introduction  in  the  17  th 
century  of  larger  sheets  of  glass  gave  the  art  of  frame-making 
a  great  cmat,  and  in  the  x8th  century  the  increased  demand 
for  frames,  caused  chiefly  by  the  introduction  of  cheaper  forms 
of  mirrors,  led  to  the  invention  of  a  composition  which  could 
be  readily  moulded  into  stereotyped  patterns  and  gilded.  This 
was  eventually  the  deathblow  of  the  artistic  frame,  and  since 
the  use  of  composition  moulding  became  normal,  no  imp<»tant 
school  of  wood-carving  has  turned  its  attention  to  frames.  The 
carvers  of  the  Renaissance,  and  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
x8th  century,  produced  work  which  was  often  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  elegance.  In  England  nothing  comparable  to  that 
of  Grinh'ng  Gibbons  and  his  school  has  since  been  produced. 
Chippendale  was  a  great  frame  maker,  but  he  not  only  had 
recourse  to  composition,  but  his  designs  were  often  extravagantly 
rococo.  Even  in  France  there  has  been  no  return  of  the  great 
days  when  Oeben  endosed  the  looking-glasses  which  mirrored 
the  Pompadour  in  frames  that  were  among  the  choicest  work 
of  a  gorgeous  and  artifidal  age.  In  the  decoration  of  frames 
as  in  so  many  other  respects  France  largdy  followed  the  fashions 
of  Italy,  which  throughout  the  z6th  and  Z7th  centuries  produced 
the  most  elaborate  and  grandiose,  the  richest  and  most  palatial, 
of  the  mirror  frames  that  have  come  down  to  us.  English  art 
in  this  respect  was  less  exotic  and  more  restrained,  and  many 
of  the  mirrors  of  the  x8th  century  received  frames  the  grace 
and  simplidty  of  which  have  ensured  thdr  constant  reproduction 
even  to  our  own  day. 

FRAMINGHAM,  a  township  of  Middlesex  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S. A.,  having  an  area  of  97  sq.  m.  of  hilly  surface, 
dotted  with  lakes  and  ponds.  Pop.  (1890)  9339;  (1900)  11,302, 
of  whom  239X  were  foreign-bom;  (19x0  census)'  12,948. 
It  is  served  by  the  Boston  &  Albany,  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  railways.  Included  within  the  township 
are  three  villages,  Framingham  Center,  Saxonville  and  South 
Framingham,  the  last  being  much  the  most  important.  Framing- 
ham  Academy  was  established  in  x  792,  and  in  185 1  became  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system.  A  state  normal  school  (the  first 
normal  school  in  the  United  States,  established  at  Lexington 
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in  1839,  removed  to  Newton  in  1844  and  to  Framingham  in  1853) 
is  situated  here;  and  near  SouUi  Framingham,  in  the  township 
of  Sherbom,  is  the  state  reformatory  prison  for  women.  South 
Framingham  has  large  manufactories  of  paper  tags,  shoes, 
boilers,  carriage  wheels  and  leather  board;  formerly  straw 
braid  and  bonnets  were  the  principal  manufactures.  Saxonville 
manufactures  worsted  doth.  The  value  of  the  township's  fac- 
tory products  increased  from  $3,007,301  in  1900  to  14,173,579  in 
Z905,  or  38-8%.  Framingham  was  first  settled  about  1640,  and 
was  named  in  honour  of  the  English  home  (Framlingham)  of 
Governor  Thomas  Danforth  (1622-1699),  ^o  whom  the  land  once 
belonged.  In  1700  it  was  incorporated  as  a  township.  The  "  old 
Connecticut  path,"  the  Boston-to-Worcester  turnpike,  was  im- 
portant to  the  early  fortunes  of  Framingham  Center,  while  the 
Boston  &  Worcester  railway  (1834)  made  the  greater  fortune  of 
South  Framingham. 

See  J.  H.  Temple,  History  of  Framingham  .  .  .  1640-1880 
(Framingham,  1887). 

FBAMLINGHAlIt  a  market  town  in  the  Eye  parliamentary 
<Uvision  of  Suffolk,  91  m.  N.E.  from  London  by  a  branch  of 
the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  2526.  The  church  of 
St  Michael  is  a  fine  Perpendicular  and  Decorated  building  of 
black  flint,  surmounted  by  a  tower  96  ft.  high.  In  the  interior 
there  are  a  number  of  interesting  monuments,  among  which  the 
most  noticeable  are  those  of  Thomas  Howard,  3rd  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  of  Henry  Howard,  the  famous  eari  of  Surrey, 
who  was  beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.  The  castle  forms  a  picturesque 
ruin,  consisting  of  the  outer  walls  44  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  thick, 
13  towers  about  58  ft.  high,  a  gateway  and  some  outworks. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  is  the  Albert  Memorial  Middle 
Class  College,  opened  in  1865,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
300  boys.  A  bronze  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  by  Joseph 
Durham  adorns  the  front  terrace. 

Framlingham  (Frendlingham,  Framalingaham)  in  early.  Saxon 
times  was  probably  the  site  of  a  fortified  earthwork  to  which 
St  Edmund  the  Martyr  is  said  to  have  fled  from  the  Danes  in 
870.  The  Danes  captured  the  stronghold  .after  the  escape  of 
the  king,  but  it  was  won  back  in  921,  and  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  crown,  passing  to  William  I.  at  the  Conquest.  Henry  I. 
in  1 100  granted  it  to  Roger  Bigod,  who  in  all  probability  raised 
the  first  masonry  castle.  Hugh,  son  of  Roger,  created  earl  of 
Norfolk  in  1141,  succeeded  his  father,  and  the  manor  and  castle 
remained  in  the  Bigod  family  until  1306,  when  in  default  of 
heirs  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  granted  by  Edward  II. 
to  his  half-brother  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  created  eari  of 
Norfolk  in  13x2.  On  an  account  roll  of  Framlingham  Castle 
of  13  24  there  is  an  entry  of  "  rent  received  from  the  borough," 
also  of  "  rent  from  those  living  outside  the  borough,"  and  in 
all  probability  burghal  rights  had  existed  at  a  much  earlier 
date,  .when  the  town  had  grown  into  some  importance  under  the 
shelter  of  the  castle.  Town  and  castle  followed  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  passing  to  the  crown  in  1405,  and 
being  alternately  restored  and  forfeited  by  Henry  V.,  Richard 
III.,  Henry  VII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 
and  finally  sold  in  1635  to  Sir  Robert  Hitcham,  who  left  it  in 
1636  to  the  master  and  fellows  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge. 

In  the  account  roll  above  mentioned  reference  is  made  to  a  fair 

and  a  market,  but  no  early  grant  of  either  is  to  be  found.   In 

1792  two  annual  fairs  were  held,  one  on  Whit  Monday,  the 

other  on  the  zoth  of  October;  and  a  market  was  held  every 

Saturday.     The  market  day  b  still  Saturday,  but  the  fairs 

are  discontinued. 

See  Robert  Hawes,  History  of  Framlingham  til  tkt  County  of 
Suffoik,  edited  by  R.  Loder  (Woodbridge,  1798). 

FRANC*  a  French  coin  current  at  different  periods  and  of 
varying  values.  The  first  coin  so  called  was  one  struck  in  gold 
by  John  II.  of  France  in  1360.  On  it  was  the  legend  Johannes 
Dei  gracia  Francorum  rex\  hence,  it  is  said,  the  name.  It 
also  bore  an  efiSgy  of  King  John  on  horseback,  from  which 
it  was  called  a  franc  d  chevalt  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
coin  of  the  same  value,  issued  by  Charles  V.,  on  which  the  king 
was  represented  standing  upright  under  a  Gothic  dab;  this 


coin  was  termed  a,  franc  d  ^ied.  As  a  coin  it  disappeared  after  tlie 

reign  of  Charles  VI.,  but  the  name  continued  to  be  used  as  an 

equivalent  for  the  livre  lanmoiSt  which  was  worth  twenty  sols. 

French  writers  would  speak  without  distinction  ol  so  many 

livres  or  so  many  francs,  so  long  as  the  sum  mentioned  was  an 

even  sum;   otherwise  livre  was  the  correct  term,  thus  "iroii 

livres "  or  " Irois  francs"  but  " irois  litres  cinq  sols."   In  1795 

the  livre  was  legally  converted  into  the  franc,  at  the  rate  of  8x 

livres  to  80  francs,  the  silver  franc  being  made  to  wei^  exactly 

five  grammes.  The  franc  b  now  the  unit  of  the  monetary  system 

and  also  the  money  of  accotmt  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Belgium 

and  Switzerland.    In  Italy  the  equivalent  b  the  lira,  and  in 

Greece  the  drachma.    The  franc  b  divided  into  too  centimes, 

the  lira  into  zoo  centesimi  and  the  drachma  into  zoo  lepta. 

Gold  b  now  the  standard,  the  coins  in  common  use  being  ten 

and  twenty  franc  pieces.    The  twenty  franc  gold  piece  weighs 

6'45x6  grammes,  •900  fine.     The  silver  coins  are  five,  two, 

one,  and  half  franc  pieces.    The  five  franc  silver  piece  wci^ 

25  grammes,  •900  fine,  while  the  franc  piece  weighs  5  grainmesy 

•835  fine.    See  also  Money. 

FRAN9AI8,  AMTOIMB,  Count  (1756-Z836),  better  known  at 

Francais  of  Nantes,  French  politician  and  author,  was  bom 

at  Beaurepaire,  in  the  department  of  Is^re.    In  1 791  he  was 

elected  to  the  legislative  assembly  by  the  department  of  Loire 

Inf6rieure,  and  was  noted  for  hb  violent  attacks  upon  the  fanatn 

general,  the  pope  and  the  priests;  but  he  was  not  re-elected  to 

the  Convention.   During  the  Terror,  as  he  had  belonged  to  the 

Girondin  party,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  the  mountains. 

In  X  798  be  was  elected  to  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  by  the 

department  of  Isire,  and  became  one  of  its  secretaries;  and  in 

the  following  year  he  voted  against  the  Directory.     He  took  office 

under  the  consulate  as  prefect  of  Charente  Inf£rieure,  rose  to 

be  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  in  1804  obtidned  the 

important  post  of  director-general  of  the  indirea  taxes  (jinits 

riunis).  The  value  of  hb  services  was  recognized  by  the  titles  ol 

count  of  the  empire  and  grand  ofl&cer  of  the  Legion  of  Honoor. 

On  the  second  restoration  he  retired  into  private  life;  but  from 

z8z9  to  X822  he  was  representative  of  the  department  of  Isdre, 

and  after  the  July  revolution  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France.  He 

died  at  Paris  on  the  7th  of  March  X836. 

Fran^ab  wrote  a  number  of  works,  but  hb  name  b  moce  Skely 
to  be  preserved  by  the  eulogies  of  the  literary  men  to  whom  hie 
afforded  (wotect'ion  and  assistance.  It  b  suimcieat  to  mentioB 
Lt  Manuscrit  de  feu  M.  JirSme  (1825);  Recneit  defadaists  tomposi 
sur  la  montagne  a  Vusage  des  habtUuUs  de  la  pleine  (1826) ;  Voyage 
dans  la.vaUie  des  origtnaux  (1828);  TtMeau  de  la  vie  nrole,  on 
VagricvUure  enseignie  a'une  mamtre  dramalique  (1829). 

FRAN9AI8,  FRAN(On  LOUIS  (X814-X897),  French  painter, 
was  bom  at  Plombidres  (Vosges),  and,  on  attaining  the  age  of 
fifteen,  was  placed  as  office-boy  with  a  bookseller.  After  a  few 
years  of  hard  straggle,  during  which  he  made  a  precarious  living 
by  drawing  on  stone  and  designing  woodcut  vignettes  for  book 
illustration,  he  studied  painting  under  Gigoux,  and  subsequently 
under  Corot,  whose  influence  remained  decisive  upon  Francab's 
style  of  landscape  painting.  He  generaUy  found  hb  subjects  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Parb,  and  though  he  never  rivaUed  hb 
master  in  lightness  of  touch  and  in  the  lyric  poetry  which  b  the 
principal  charm  of  Corot's  work,  he  b  still  counted  amonig  the 
leading  landscape  painters  of  his  country  and  period.  He  ex* 
hibited  first  at  the  Salon  in  X837  and  was  elected  to  the  Acad^mie 
des  Beaux-Arts  in  Z890.  Comparatively  few  of  hb  pictures  are 
to  be  found  in  public  galleries,  but  hb  painting  of  "  An  Italian 
Sunset "  b  at  the  Luxembourg  Museum  in  Paris.  Other  works 
of  importance  are  "Daphnb  et  Chlo£"  (1872),  "Bas  Meudon** 
(i86z),  "Orpheus"  (Z863),  "Le  Bob  sact^"  (X864),  "Le  Lac 
deN£mi"(x868). 

FRANCATELU,  CHARLBS  BUift  (Z805-Z876),  Angb- 
ItaUan  cook,  was  bora  in  London,  of  Italian  extraction,  in  1805, 
and  was  educated  in  France,  where  he  studied  the  art  of  cookery. 
Coming  to  England,  he  was  employed  successively  by  varioos 
noblemen,  subsequently  becoming  manager  of  Crockfo«d*s  dub. 
He  left  Crockford's  to  become  chief  cook  to  Queen  Victoria, 
and  afterwards  he  was  chef  at  the  Reform  Club.   He  was  the 
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author  of  The  Modem  Cook  (1845).  which  has  since,  been  fre- 
quently republished;  of  a  Plain  Cookery  Book  Jor  the  Working 
Classes  (x86x),  and  of  Tke  Royal  English  and  Foreign  Con- 
Jlectionery  Book  (1862).  FrancateUl  died  at  Eastbourne  on  the 
xoth  of  August  1876. 

FRANCAVILU  FONTANA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of 
Apulia,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lecce,  sa  m.  by  rail  £.  by  N. 
of  Taranto,  460  ft.  above  sea-leveL  Pop.  (1901)  17,759  (town); 
30,5x0  (commune).  It  is  in  a  fine  situation,  and  has  a  massive 
square  castle  of  the  Umperiali  family,  to  whom,  with  Oris,  it 
was  sold  by  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  in  the  x6th  century  for  40,000 
ounces  of  gold,  which  he  distributed  in  one  day  to  the  poor. 

FRANCCi  ANATOLB  (1844-  ),  French  critic,  essayist  and 
novelist  (whose  real  luime  was  Jacques  Anatole  Thibault),  was 
bom  in  Paris  on  the  x6th  of  April  1844.  His  father  was  a  book- 
sdler,  one  of  the  last  of  the  booksellers,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
Goncourts,  into  whose  establishment  men  came,  not  merely  to 
order  and  buy,  but  to  dip,  and  turn  over  pages  and  discuss.  As 
A  child  he  used  to  listen  to  the  nightly  talks  on  literary  subjects 
which  took  place  in  his  father's  shop.  Nurtured  in  an  atmo^here 
so  essentially  bookish,  he  turned  naturally  to  literature.  In  x868 
his  first  work  appeared,  a  study  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  followed 
in  1873  by  a  volume  of  vexse,  Les  Poimes  doris^  dedicated  to 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  and,  as  such  a  dedication  suggests,  an  outcome 
of  the  "  Parnassian"  movement;  and  yet  another  volume  of 
vexse  appeared  in  1876,  Les  Noces  corinthiennes.  But  the  poems 
in  these  volumes,  though  uiunistakably  the  work  of  a  xnan  of 
great  literary  skill  and  cultured  taste,  are  scarcely  the  poems 
of  a  man  with  whom  verse  is  the  highest  form  of  expression. 

He  was  to  find  his  richest  vein  in  prose.  He  himself,  avowing 
his  preference  for  a  simple,  or  seemingly  simple,  style  as  compared 
with  the  artistic  style,  vaunted  by  the  (joncourts — a  style  com- 
pounded of  neologisms  and  "rare"  epithets,  and  startling 
forms  of  expression — observes:  "  A  simple  style  is  like  white 
li^t.  It  is  complex,  but  not  to  outward  seeming.  In  language, 
a  beautiful  and  desirable  simplicity  is  but  an  appearance,  and 
results  only  from  the  good  order  and  sovereign  economy  of  the 
various  parts  of  speech."  And  thus  one  may  say  of  his  own  style 
that  its  beautifid  translucency  is  the  result  of  many  qualities — 
fdidty,  grace,  the  harmonious  grouping  of  words,  a  perfect 
measure.  Anatole  France  b  a  sceptic.  The  essence  of  his 
philosophy,  if  a  spirit  so  light,  evanescent,  elusive,  can  be  said 
to  have  a  philosophy,  is  doubL  He  is  a  doubter  in  religion, 
metaphysics,  morals,  politics,  aesthetics,  sdence— a  most  genial 
and  kindly  doubter,  and  not  at  all  without  doubts  even  as  to  his 
own  negative  conclusions.  Sometimes  his  doubts  are  expressed 
in  his  own  person — as  in  the  Jardin  d*ipicure  (1894)  from  which 
the  above  extracts  are  taken,  or  Le  Litre  de  mon  ami  (1885), 
which  may  be  accepted,  perhaps,  as  partly  autobiographical; 
sometimes,  as  in  £a  Rilisserie  de  la  reine  Pidauque  (X893)  and 
Les  Opinions  de  M.  Jirtme  Coignard  (1893),  or  VOrme  du  mail 
(  X897),  Le  Mannequin  d* osier  (1897),  VAnneau  d*amithyste  (1899), 
and  M.  Bergeret  d  Paris  (1901),  he  entrusts  the  expression  of 
his  opinions,  dramatically,  to  some  fictitious  character— the 
abb£  Coignard,  for  instance,  projecting,  as  it  were,  from  the 
x8th  century  some  very  effective  criticisms  on  the  popular 
political  theories  of  contemporary  France— or  the  M.  Bergeret 
of  the  four  last-named  novels,  which  were  published  with  the 
collective  title  of  Hisloire  contemporaine.  This  series  deals 
with  some  modern  problems,  and  particularly,  in  VAnneau 
d*amtthyste  and  M.  Bergeret  d  Paris,  with  the  humours  and  follies 
of  the  anti-Dreyfusards.  All  this  makes  a  piquant  combination. 
Neither  should  reference  be  omitted  to  his  Crime  de  Syltestre 
Bonnard  (1881),  crowned  by  the  Institute,  nor  to  works  more 
distinctly  of  fancy,  such  as  Baltkasar  (1889),  the  story  of  one  of 
the  Magi  or  Tkals  (1890),  the  story  of  an  actress  and  courtesan 
of  Alexandria,  whom  a  hermit  converts,  but  with  the  loss  of 
his  own  soul.  His  ironic  comedy,  Crainguebitte  (Renaissance 
theatre,  1903),  was  founded  on  his  novel  (X902)  of  the  same  year. 
His  more  .recent  work  includes  his  anti-clerical  Vie  de  Jeanne 
d'Are  (1908);  his  pungent  satire  the  tie  des  penguins  (1908); 
and  a  volume  of  stories,  Les  Sepi  Pemmes  de  la  Birbe^Bleue  (1909). 


Lightly  as  he  bears  his  erudition,  it  is  very  real  and  extensive, 
and  is  notably  shown  in  his  utilization  of  modem  archaeological 
and  historical  research  in  his  fiction  (as  in  the  stories  in  Sur  une 
Pierre  Uancke).  As  a  critic— see  the  Vie  liUtraUre  (x888>x892), 
reprinted  mainly  from  Le  Temps— ht  is  graceful  and  appreciative. 
Academic  in  the  best  sense,  he  found  a  place  in  the  French 
Academy,  taking  the  seat  vacated  by  Leneps,  and  was  received 
into  that  body  on  the  a4th  of  December  1896.  In  the  ajaire 
Dreyfus  he  sided  with  M.  Zola. 

For  studies  of  M.  Anatole  France's  talent  see  Maurice  Birr^ 
Anatole  France  (1885);  Jules  Lemaltre,  Les  Contemporains  (znd 
aeries,  1886);  and  G.  Brandest  Anatole  France  (1908).  In  1908 
Frederic  Chapman  began  an  edition  of  nc  works  of  Anatole  France 
in  an  Eng^isk  translation  (John  Lane). 

FRANCE  a  country  of  westem  Europe,  situated  between 
5  X*  5'  and  42*  20*  N.,  and  4"  42'  W.  and  7*  39'  E.  It  is  hexagonal 
in  form,  being  bounded  N.W.  by  the  North  Sea,  the  Strait  of 
Dover  (Pas  de  Calais)  and  the  English  Channel  {La  Mancke), 
W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.W.  by  Spain,  S.E.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  E.  by  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Germany,  N.E.  by 
Germany,  Luxemburg  and  Belgium.  From  north  to  south  its 
length  is  about  600  m.,  measured  from  Dunkirk  to  the  Col  de 
Falgu^res;  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  528  m.,  from  the 
Vosges  to  Cape  Saint  Mathieu  at  the  extremity  of  Brittany. 
The  total  area  is  estimated^  at  307,170  sq.  m.,  including  the 
island  of  Corsica,  which  oompiises  3367  sq.  m.  The  coast-line 
of  France  extends  for  384  m.  on  the  Mediterranean,  700  on  the 
North  Sea,  the  Strait  of  Dover  and  the  Chaimel,  and  865  on  the 
Atlantic  The  country  has  the  advantage  of  being  separated 
from  its  neighbours  over  the  greater  part  of  its  frontier  by 
xiatural  barriers  of  great  strength,  the  Pyrenees  forming  a 
powerful  bulwark  on  the  south-west,  the  Alps  on  the  south-east, 
and  the  Jura  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Vosges  Mountains 
on  the  east.  The  frontier  generally  follows  the  crest  line  of  these 
ranges.  Geraiany  possesses  both  slopes  of  the  Vosges  north 
of  Mont  Donon,  from  which  point  the  north-east  boundary  is 
conventional  and  unprotected  by  xiature. 

France  is  geographically  remarkable  for  its  possession  of  great 

natural  and  historical  highways  between  the  Mediterranean 

and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     The  one,  following  the  depression 

between  the  central  plateau  and  the  eastern  mountains  by  way 

of  the  valleys  of  the  Rh6he  and  Sa6ne,  traverses  the  C6te  d'Or 

hills  and  so  gains  the  valley  of  the  Seine;  the  other,  skirting 

the  southern  base  of  the  Cdvennes,  reaches  the  ocean  by  way  of 

the  Garonne  valley.    Another  natural  highway,  traversing  the 

lowlands  to  the  west  of  the  central  plateau,  unites  the  Seine 

basin  with  that  of  the  Garonne. 

Pkysiograpky. — ^A  line  drawn  from  Bayonne  through  Agen, 
Poitiers,  Troyes,  Reims  and  Valenciennes  divides  the  country 
roughly  into  two  dissimilar  physical  regions — to  the  west  and 
north-west  a  country  of  plains  and  low  plateaus;  in  the  centre, 
east  and  south-east  a  country  of  mountains  and  high  plateaus 
with  a  minimum  elevation  of  650  ft.  To  the  west  of  this  line  the 
only  highlands  of  importance  are  the  granitic  plateaus  of  Brittany 
ana  the  hills  of  Normandy  and  Perche,  which,  uniting  with  the 

Elateau  of  Beauce,  separate  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  Loire.  The 
ighest  elevations  01  these  ranges  do  not  exceed  X400  ft.  The 
configuration  of  the  region  east  of  the  dividing  line  is  widely  different. 
Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  mountainous  and  eruptive  area 
known  as  the  Massif  Central,  which  covers  south-central  France. 
The  central  point  of  this  huge  tract  is  formed  by  the  mountains 
of  Auvergne  comprising  the  group  of  Cantal,  where  the  Plomb  du 
Cantal  attains  6096  ft.,  and  that  of  Mont  Dore,  containing  the 
Puy  de  Sancy  (6188  ft.)*  the  culminating  point  of  the  Massif,  and  to 
the  north  tKe  lesser  elevations  of  the  Monts  Ddme.  On  the  west 
the  downward  slope  is  gradual  bv  way  of  lofty  plateaus  to  the  heights 
of  Limousin  and  Marche  and  the  table-land  of  Quercy,  thence  to 
the  plains  of  Poitou,  Aneoumois  and  Guienne.  On  the  cast  only 
river  valleys  divide  the  Auvergne  mountains  from  those  of  Forez 
and  Margeride,  western  spurs  of  the  Cdvennes.  On  the  south  the 
Aubrac  mountains  and  the  barren  plateaus  known  as  the  Causscs 
intervene  between  them  and  the  Cdvennes.  The  main  range  of  the 
Cdvennes  (highest  ^nt  Mont  Lozdre.  5584  ft.)  sweeps  in  a  wide 
curve  from  the  granitic  table-land  of  Morvan  in  the  north  along  the 
right  banks  of  the  SaAne  and  RhOne  to  the  Montagne  Noire  in  the 
south,  where  it  is  separated  from  the  Pyrenean  system  by  the  river 
Aude.    On  the  south-western  border  of  France  the  Pyrenees  include 
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estuary  of  the  Gironde  there  stretches  a  monotonous  line  of  sand- 
dunes  bordered  by  lagoons  on  the  land  side,  but  towards  the  sea 
harbourless  and  unbroken  save  for  the  Bay  of  Arcachon.  To  the 
north  as  far  as  the  rocky  point  of  St  Gildas.  sheltering  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire,  the  shore,  often  occupied  by  salt  marshes  (marshes  of 
Poitou  and  Brittany),  is  low-lying  and  hollowed  by  deep  bays 
sheltered  by  large  blands,  those  ofOliron  and  R6  lying  opposite 
the  ports  of  Rochefort  and  La  Rochelle,  while  Notrmoutier  doses  the 
Bay  of  Bourgneuf. 

Beyond  the  Loire  estuary,  on  the  north  shore  of  which  is  the  port 
of  St  Nazaire,  the  peninsula  of  Brittany  projects  into  the  ocean  and 
here  begins  the  most  rugged,  wild  and  broken  portion  of  the  French 
seaboard:  the  chief  of  mnumerable  indentations  are,  on  the  south 
the  Gulf  of  Morbthan,  which  opens  into  a  bay  protected  to  the  west 
by  the  narrow  peninsula  of  Quiberon.  the  miy  of  Lorient  with  the 
port  of  Lorient.  and  the  Bay  of  Concameau;  on  the  west  the 
dangerous  Bay  of  Audieme  and  the  Bay  of  Douamenez  teparated 
from  the  sfiacious  roadstead  of  Brest,  with  its  important  naval  port, 
by  the  peninsula  of  Crozon,  and  forming  with  it  a  great  indentation 
sheltoed  by  Cape  St  Mathieu  on  the  north  and  by  Cape  Raz  on  the 
south :  on  tlie  north,  opening  into  the  English  Channel,  the  Morlaix 
roads,  the  Bay  of  St  Brieuc,  the  estuanr  of  the  Ranee,  with  the  port 
of  St  Malo  and  the  Bay  of  St  Michel.  Numerous  small  archipelagoes 
and  islands,  of  which  the  chief  are  Belle  lie,  Groix  and  -Ushant, 
fringe  the  Breton  coast.  North  of  the  Bay  of  St  Michel  the  peninsula 
of  Cotentin,  terminating  in  the  promontories  of  Hague  and  Barfleur, 
juts  north  into  the  English  Chamnel  and  closes  the  bay  of  the  Seine 
on  the  west.  Cherbourg,  its  chief  harbour,  lies  on  the  northern 
shore  between  the  two  promontories.  The  great  port  of  Le  Havre 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  estuary,  which  opens  into  the  bay 
of  the  Seine  on  the  east.  North  of  that  ooint  a  line  of  high  cli£Fs, 
in  which  occur  the  ports  of  F£camp  and  Dieppe,  stretches  nearly  to 
the  sandy  estuary  of  the  Somme.  North  of  that  river  the  coast  is 
low-lying  and  bordered  by  sand-dunes,  to  which  succeed  on  the 
Strait  of  Dover  the  cliffs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port  of 
Boulogne  and  the  marshes  and  sand-dunes  of  Flanden.  with  the 
ports  of  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  the  latter  the  principal  French  port  on 
the  North  Sea. 

To  the  maritime  ports  mentioned  above  must  be  added  the  river 
portsof  Bayonne  (on  the  Adour),  Bordeaux  (on  the  Garonne).  Nantes 
rpn  the  Loire),  Rouen  (on  the  SeinCf).  On  the  whole,  however, 
France  is  inadequately  provided  with  natural  harbours:  her  long 
tract  of  coast  washed  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  B^y  of  Biscay  has 
scarcely  three  or  four  good  seaports,  and  those  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Channel  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  spacious  maritime 
inlets  on  the  English  side. 

Rwers.-^Tht  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  France  is  divided 
between  four  princtral  and  several  secondary  bastns» 

The  basin  of  the  RhOne.  with  an  area  (in  France)  of  about  ^,000 
sq.  m.,  covers  eastern  France  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Vosges, 
from  the  C6vennes  and  the  Plateau  de  Langpres  to  the  crests  of  the 
Jura  and  the  Alps,  ^one  among  French  rivers,  the  Rh6ne,  itself 
Alpine  in  character  in  its  upper  course,  is  partly  fed  by  Alpine 
rivers  (the  Arve,  the  Is^  and  tne  Durance)  which  have  their  Boodsin 
spring  at  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  are  maintained  by  glacier- 
water  in  summer.  The  Rhdne,  the  source  of  which  u  in  Mont  St 
Gqthard,  in  Switzerland,  enters  France  by  the  narrow  defile  of 
L'£clu8e,  and  has  a  somewhat  meandering  course,  first  flowing 
south,  then  north-west,  and  then  west  as  far  as  Lyons,  whence  it 
runs  straight  south  till  it  reaches  the  Mediterranean,  into  which  it 
discharges  itself  by  two  principal  branches,  which  form  the  delta 
or  island  of  the  Camargue.  The  Ain,  tht  Sa6ne  (which  rises  in  the 
Faucilles  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  skirting  the  rraions  of 
Brcsse  and  Dombes,  receives  th^  Doubs  and  joins  the  Rhone  at 
Lyons),  the  Ard^he  and  the  Qard  are  the  amuents  on  the  right: 
on  the  left  it  is  joined  by  the  Arve,  the  Is^re,  the  DrOme  and  the 
Durance.  The  smkll  independent  river,  the  Var,  drains  that  portion 
of  the  Alps  which  fringes  the  Mediterranean. 

The  basin  of  the  Garonne  occupies  south-western  France  with  the 
exception  of  the  tracts  covered  by  the  secondary  basins  of  the  Adour, 
the  Aude,  the  H^ult,  the  Orb  and  other  smaller  rivers,  and  the  low- 
lying  plain  of  the  Landes,  which  is  watered  by  numerous  coast  rivers, 
notably  by  the  Leyre.  Its  area  is  neariy  33,000  sq.  m.,  and  extends 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  uplands  of  Saintonme,  PMgordand  Limousin. 
The  Garonne  rises  in  the  valley  of  Aran  (Spanish  Pyrenees),  enters 
France  near  Bagn^res-de-Lucnon.  has  first  a  north-west  oourse. 
then  bends  to  the  north-east,  ana  soon  resumes  its  first  direction. 
Joining  the  Atlantic  between  Royan  and  the  Pointe  de  Grave, 
opposite  the  tower  of  Cordouan.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
from  the  Bec-d'Ambez,  where  it  receives  the  Dordogne,  it  becomes 
considerably  wider,  and  takes  the  name  of  Gironde.  The  principal 
affluents  are  the  Ari^,  the  Tarn  with  the  Aveyron  and  the  Agout. 
the  Lot  and  the  Dordogne.  which  descends  from  Mont  Dore-les- 
Bains,  and  joins  the  Garonne  at  Bec-d'Ambez,  to  form  the  Gironde. 
All  these  affluents  are  on  the  right,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ari^,  which  descends  from  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne  and  the  southern  Civennes.  their  sources  often 
lying  dose  to  those  of  the  rivers  of  the  Loire  and  Rhone  basins. 
The  PJeste,  a  Pyrenean  torrent,  and  the  Save,  the  Gcrs  and  the  Baise. 
rising  on  the  plateau  of  Lannemezan,  are  the  prindpal  left-hand 


tributaries  of  the  Garonne.  North  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  an 
area  of  over  ^800  sq.  m.  is  watered  by  the  secondary  system  of  the 
Charente.  which  descends  from  Chironnac  (Haute- Vienne),  traverses 
AngouKroe  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  near  Rochefort.  Farther  to 
the  north  a  number  of  small  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  b  the  Sevre 
Niortaise,  drain  the  coast  region  to  the  south  of  the  plateau  of 
Gitine. 

The  basin  of  the  Loire,  with  an  area  of  about  47,000  sq.  m., 
indudes  a  great  part  of  central  and  western  France  or  nearly  a 

Quarter  oi  Uie  whole  country.  The  Loire  rises  in  Mont  Gerbier  de 
one.  in  the  range  of  the  Vivarais  mountains,  flows  due  north  to 
fevers,  then  turns  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  Orl&ans,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  .which  it  -separates  the  marshy  region  of  the  Sologne 
ig.v.)  on  the  south  from  tne  wheat -growing  region  of  Beauce  and  the 
Gfttinais  on  the  north.  Below  OrKans  it  takes  its  course  towards 
the  south-west,  -and  lastly  from  Saumur  runs  west,  till  it  reaches 
the  Atlantic  between  Paimbceuf  and  St  Nazaire.  On  the  right  the 
Loire  receives  the  waters  of  the  Furens,  the  Arroux,  the  Ni^vre.  the 
Maine  (formed  by  the  Mayenne  and  the  Sarthe  with  its  affluent  the 
Loir),  and  the  Erdre,  which  joins  the  Loire  at  Nantes;  on  the  left, 
the  Allier  (whioh  receives  the  Dore  and  the  Sioule),  the  Loiret,  the 
Cher,  the  Indre.  the  Vienne  with  its  affluent  the  Creuse,  the  Thouet, 
and  the  Sivre-Nantaise.  The  peninsula  of  Brjttany  and  the  coasts 
of  Normandy  on  both  udes  01  the  Seine  estuary  are  watered  by 
numerous  independent  streams.  Amongst  these  the  Vilaine,  whicn 
passes  Rennes  and  Redon,  waters,  with  its  tributaries,  an  area  of 
A2QO  sq.  m.  The  Ome,  which  rises  in  the  hills  of  Normandy  and 
tails  Into  the  Channel  below  C^aen.  is  of  considerably  less  importance. 

The  basin  of  the  Sdne.  though  its  area  of  a  little  over  30,000  sq.  m. 
b  smaller  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  main  systems,  comprises  the 
finest  network  of  navigable  rivers  in  the  country.  It  b  by  far  the 
most  important  basin  of  northern  France,  those  of  the  Somme  and 
Scheldt  in  the  north-west  together  covering  less  than  5000  sq.  m., 
those  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine  in  the  north-east  less  than  7000 
sq.  ro.  The  Seine  descends  from  the  Langres  plateau,  flows  north- 
west down  to  M^.  turns  to  the  west,  resumes  its  north-westerly 
direction  at  Montereau,  passes  through  Paris  and  Rouen  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Cnannel  between  Le  Havre  and  Honfleur. 
Its  affluents  are,  on  the  right,  the  Aube;  the  Mame*  which  joins  the 
Seine  at  Charenton  near  Paris;  the  Oise.  which  has  its  source  in 
Belnum  and  b  enlarged  by  the  Abne;  and  the  Epte;  on  the  left 
the  Yonne.  the  Loing,  the  Essonne,  the  Eure  and  the  Rille. 

Lakes. — France  has  very  few  lakes.  The  Lake  of  Geneva,  which 
forms  33  m.  of  the  frontier,  bdongs  to  Switzerland.  The  most 
important  French  lake  u  that  of  Grand-Lieu,  between  Nantes  and 
Paimbceuf  (Loire- Inf^rieure),  which  presents  a  surface  of  17,300 
acres.  There  may  also  be  mentioned  Aht  lakes  of  Boutget  and 
Annecy  (both  in  Savoy),  St  Point  (Jura),  Paladru  (Isire)  and 
Nantua  (Ain).  The  marshy  districts  of  Sologne,  Brenne,  Landes 
and  Domoes  still  contain  laive  undrained  tracts.  The  coasts  present 
ff  number  of  maritime  inlets,  forming  inland  bayi,  which  communicate 
with  the  sea  by  channeU  of  greater  or  less  width.  Some  of  these 
are  on  the  south-west  coast,  in  the  Landes,  a^  Carcans,  Lacanau, 
Biscarosse,  Cazau,  Sanguinet ;  but  more  are  to  be  found  in  the  south 
and  south-east,  in  Languedoc  and  Provence,  as  Leucate,  Sigean, 
Thau,  Vaccar^,  Berre,  &c.  Their  want  of  depth  prevents  them 
from  serving  as  roadsteads  for  shipping,  and  they  are  useful  chiefly 
for  fishing  or  for  the  manufacture  o»  bay-salt. 

Climate. — The  north  and  north- wot  of  France  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance, both  in  temperature  and  produce,  to  the  ^uth  of  England, 
rain  occurring  frequently,  and  the  country  being '  consequently 
suited  for  pasture.  In  the  interior  the  rains  are  less  frequent,  but 
when  tiiey  occur  are  far  more  heavy,  so  that  there  b  much  less 
difference  in  the  annual  rainfall  there  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  country  than  in  the  number  of  rainy  days.  The  annual  rainfall 
for  the  whole  of  France  averages  about  32  in.  The  precipitation  is 
greatest  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the 
interior.  It  attains  over  60  in.  in  the  basin  of  the  Aoour  (71  in. 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  {Pyrenees),  and  nearly  as  much  in 
the  Vosges,  Morvan.  Cevennes  and  parts  of  the  central  plateau. 
The  zone  of  level  country  extending  from  Reims  and  Troyes  to 
Angers  and  Poitiers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Loire  valley  and  the 
Bne.  receives  less  than  34  in.  of  rain  annually  (Paris  about  23  in.), 
as  also  does  the  Mediterranean  coast  west  of  Ma^^llcs.  The  pre- 
vailing winds,  mild  and  humid,  are  west  winds  from  the  Atlantic; 
continenul  clinutic  influence  makes  itself  felt  in  the  east  wind, 
which  is  frequent  in  winter  and  in  the  east  of  France,  while  the 
mistral,  a  violent  wind  from  the  north-west,  is  characteristic  of  the 
Mediterranean  region.  The  local  climates  of  France  may  be  grouped 
under  the  following  seven  designations:  (i)  Sequan  climate,  char- 
acterizing the  Seine  basin  and  northern  France,  with  a  mean 
temperature  of  50*  F.,  the  winters  being  cold,  the  summers  mild; 
(2)  Breton  climate,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  51  -8*  F.,  the  winters 
being  mild,  the  summers  temperate,  it  b  characterized  by  west 
and  south-west  winds  and  frequent  fine  rains;  (a)  Girondin  climate 
(characterizing  Bordeaux,  Agen.  Pau.  &c.),  having  a  mean  of 
^•6*  F..  with  mild  wintera  and  hot  summere,  the  prevailing  wind 
u  from  the  north-west,  the  average  rainfall  about  28  in.;  (4) 
Auvergne  dimate.  comprisii^  the  Cevennes,  central  plateau,  Cl** 
mont,  Limoges  and  Rodea,  mean  temperature  51-8*  F.,  with 
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Epiiu],  Miiihn  iiuj  Naix:y).luving  1  OKU  el  4i 

and  ttvm  wintrra  and  hot  and  amy  luiniiieri;  (6)  Rbfiac  climu 

pnmiliiK  wlndi  an  Donh  tad  louUi;  (7)  MiditEmacaa  elinule, 
Tuliu  at  Valcnn.  Nlma.  Nkx  aad  MancUks,  mean  [cmpmniR, 
57-5  F..  wiih  mild  wioun  and  but  and  almod  ninloa  HmnKii. 
Para  and  Fimna.—'nt  Son  of  loutbaD  Fnncc  and    he  M«d 
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1  proervrd  inmanvof  [ktfoRUI 
-a1  district!;  the  chamob  and  vUd 
■d  AJpi.  Haro.  labbiuand  Kium 
■^— ""-■"' -i^ — ■■''tcigleai 


1:  the  red  deer  and  to 
itdthewitdboa  i>  on  1 


of   he  8  lie 

baain»  dippuif  niKard 
ac^lbeCcR  nlFla  ea 
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oJiriBOf  that  the  luis^c  rorb  of  Fran 

an  incomplete  Biure  aCi,  '  *     ' 

Uk  MeHBoic  and  Teitiaiy  bi ._ 

witlua  the  Boutbem  circle  lie  the  ancient  rocfca  of  I 
fmD  which  the  later  bedt  dip  outward 

lie  DO  Ihe  weat  tike  folded  Palaeoioic  njcu  «  oniiany  ana  on  %nc 
Docth  ibe  Palaeouic  iMun/  of  the  Ardcnnc*.  Outnde  the  bou  hem 
dicle  lie  on  (he  west  the  MeaouMC  nd  Teniaiy  bedi  of  the  bat 
of  the  Caroane,  with  the  Pyreneea  beyond,  and  on  th  east 
MecBoic  aod  Teniaiy  lieda  of  the  nlley  of  the  Rbfiae,  with  Ihe 
Alpa  beyond. 

In  the  seoJogical  hislory  cl  Fraikce  there  have  beed  lir  gna 
perioda  of  Iddijlg  iince  Aichead  drnea.  The  6n(  of  theae  occurred 
toward!  Ihe  Cloae  of  (he  Palaeozoic  eA,  when  a  [Tea  m 
iyicem  wai  raised  in  the  north  niiminB  apprtnimaiely  fron  £  W 
and  another  duin  aroee  in  tbe  loutli..  mnair^  from  S  W  N  F 
Of  tbe  fbrmer  the  remnanti  are  pow  leen  in  Biifta  nd  h 
ArdeoH:  of  the  latter  the  Ctvennea  and  the  MonUine  N    re    re 

Tetliary  tinier  and  to  It  waa  due  tbe  final  elevatwr  of  Ihe 

'-'--WeueiifAliiiaaddthcPyreneea.    No  Ereai  mountain 

—  laiaed  by  a  ain^  cflort,  and  folding '  —  '-  — ^- 


place  inl 
Jura  and 


flooded  by 

MootaenTNoire  and  the _ 

InlenieTy folded.  Towaidi tbcckaeof  the _ 

become  a  oait  of  a  great  continent;  lo  tbe  north  the  Coal  Mcanii 
al  ibe  Boulonnali  and  the  Nord  were  laid  down  in  direct  eonneri 
with  tlune  of  Belgium  and  Enjland.  while  in  the  Central  Plate 
the  Coai'Meaaurei  were  deoOBlld  in  iuiated  and  ICatlcnd  bull 
The  Permian  and  Triaasic  depovla  were  abo,  for  tbe  moat  part^  .. 
cominertal  origin:  bul  with  the  fomation  of  tbe  Rhaelk  bedithe 

in  began  to  apreadt  and  throughout  Ibe  great ^  -'  -■- 

1  ;.  covered  nearly  Ihe  whole  el  the  e ,  ,- 

lu,  Brittany  and  ihe  Aidenne*.  Toward!  the  end 
ivever»  during  tbe  depoaition  of  tbe  Portlandiar 
n  rdrealed,  and  in  tbe  early  part  of  ibe  CrHaecoui 
1  (in  Fnc -'  -  -•■ .-'J^^-^- 


of  Ihe  pciiixl.  I 
period  waaUinii 
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combined  with  logical  and  otgmjilng  licultKi  ol  ■  high  oidet, 
the  hentagc  from  the  Latin  dominalioD,  and  with  the  induUiy, 
fiugality  uid  love  o(  the  soil  natunJ  in  an  africuitunl  p«[^ 
go  to  make  up  the  uiioiiil  chancter.  The  Bietoio,  wbo  nwM 
iKaily  leprCMBt  (he  CeLli,  and  the  Baiqua,  wbo  inhabit 
paiti  of  the  western  versant  of  the  Pyreneej,  have  pracrved 
theic  diilindive  languages  and  custotns.  and  are  ethnicaUy  the 
most  interesting  Kctiona  of  the  nation;  the  Flemings  of  French 
Flanden  where  Flemish  ii  atill  ipoken  arc  alio  ndally  distinct. 
The  immigtalioii  of  Belgians  Into  the  northern  departnieou  and 
of  Italians  into  those  of  the  south-east  eierdie  a  constant 
modifying  influence  on  the  local  populations. 

During  the  19th  century  the  population  of  Franca 
Increased  to  a  leu  eiteat  than  that  of  any  other    ^J^^l^^^.^)^!^'^,  '^ ' 
country  teacepl  Ireland)  for  which  definite  data  eiiil,  "       '"     '    ""■  "" 

and  during  the  last  twenty  years  ol  that  period  il 
was  KltLemore  than  stationary.    The  following  tabic 
Clhibiu  the  rate  of  increase  as  indicated  by  tfai 
censuses  from  1876  to  1906.      Population. 
1876  .       .      .       .  J^.J^S-J^ 


Id  iIm  quinquennial  period  tgoi-igos,  out  ol  the  I 

imber  ol  birtha  the  number  of  JUe^tlmate  births  to  r 

iohabitantj 


preceding  periods  of  like  duration. 

la  1906  the  number  of  loreignen  in  Fiance  was  1.009415 
as  compared  with  1,017491  in  1896  and  1,115,114  in  1S86. 
The  department!  with  the  largest  population  ol  foreignen 
were  Nord  [191,67s),  In  which  there  is  a  laige  prgportioo 
of  Belgian!;  Boucbts-du-RhAoe  (113  497},  Atpes-hlaiitimta 
C91,SS4),  V«r  (.*7A7S\  Italians  being  numerous  in  these  three 
departments;  Seine  (i;],647),  Meurthe4t-Maselle(44,S9i],  Pas- 
de-Calais  (11436)  and  Ardennes  C1140O. 


{■  popuUdoD  ac 


iiiiKiuS'enu1eic''racbo(  the  eightyiir 


.  37.671.04B 

38,118.901 
-.,.  .  .  ^,341.MB 

1B96  ....  J8.S17,97S 
1901  .       ...  38.96l.94S 
1906  ....  39-'S'^*S 
Tina  the  rale  ol  iocrease  during  ibe  decade  iSgt- 
1901  was  'tA%,  wbereas  during  the  same  period  the 
population  of  England  increased  t-08%.     The  birth- 
rate markedly  decreased  during  the  19th  century; 
despite  an  increase  ol  population  between  1S01  and 
1901  amounting  to  40%,  the  number  of  births  in 
the  former  wis  904,000,  as  against  857,000  in  the 
latter  year,  the  diminution  being  accompanied  by 
a  decrease  in  the  annual  number  ol  deaths.'     la 
the  following  table  the  decrease  in  births  and  deaths 


for  the  decennial 

periods  during  the  thirty  ye 

ending  i9««e  CO 

.pared. 

&«*). 

iriSiS: 

:  ■.^^:in   :: 

tgii-ie9o  : 

prising    a    large 

where   the   birth-r 

le   is  especially  feeble,  shoa 

mallypc 
■nicklypc 


.e.f.Seine  and  Fas- 


la  most  departments  the  principal 
ol  population  is  the  attraction  of  great  centres.  The 
average  deoiity  of  population  in  Fiance  is  about  19a 
la  the  squaic  mile,  the  tendency  being  for  the  laige 
towns  to  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  small  towns 
as  well  as  the  mral  communities.    In  1901  37^01  the 

inhabitanls,  whereas  In  1861  tbe  proportion  was  18%. 
Betides  the  industrial  districts  the  most  thickly 
populated  regions  include  the  coast  of  the  depart- 
ment ol  Sdne-InHrieure  and  Biiiiany,  the  wine-grow- 
ing region  of  tbe  Botdelais  and  the  Ritiera.' 
■  In  1907  deaths  were  superior  in  number  to  Urths  by 

<  lliE  fnUowiiiE  lilt  cmnpriaa  Ihe  Ihm  moB  deiurly- 
populaled  and  tv  three  most  ipuaeiy  populated  depart- 


its  lb  Fni 


If  SiMT  Uilr. 


Alpes-HaritiiM* 
ArdMw     . 
Ardennes  . 

Aude! 
B^2^p^ 

Bouclmlu-RbOr 

Calvids* 

Canul 

Charente  .       .       . 

Chaitnte-lnf^rieure 


lute-Sa^ 
lUIe-Savoie 

.ute^F»rfD, 


36440* 
S5S.VS 


»S7J74 
33».ono 
4'S.8a6 


643IM4 
374.875 
171.514 
307437 
141,164 


U5B56 


119A41 
'JI435 

510.S13 

iSffi 


455.455 


Ss 

178.15} 


500.051 

3I1I187 
4*6417 
190^84 

S5».oi8 


345.856 

J34J»7 


S'.S 

198438 


X19J97 
385.73* 


v,a 

5'3.490 

487*43 
434.157 
305.457 

SIJ.SW 
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Are.. 

Pop-latioc                        1 

Dep«lmen 

■  886. 

I*9&- 

I90& 

OiHi     .          .          . 

Puy^de-DOme  . 
SaOiK-et-LolR  : 

Vaucluse    ' 

is  : 

s^7» 

l.IO« 

1 

S7o.9|4 

43)^077 

W.'7B 

si 

)'S.'99 

Total 

3a,>.8.903 

}«.5i7.9;5 

».«».»« 

Of  tbe  population 
i9.SJJ.899  fcmales,  I 
617.010,  U.  Il-'V.  n 
males,     [n  iWi 


1901.  iS.ai6.S8a  were  maid  and 

^  or  about  506  females  to  every  491 
he  proportion  was  ^1  females  to  every 
ivben  the  disparity  has  been  sUgbtly 


tbouiaod  menwif  (1}  greatest  and  (I)  kut. 

c«,.   ■:' . 

CatCHlu-NcKd    . 

Calvados!  '.  ', 
Cantal  .  .  . 
Seine-Infirieuie. 
Bai»J>yr*uf«- 

Dcpartmenta  from  wbkh 
ngularly  either  to  sea  or  ~ 


The   Baiquea^  of    riiiii  rilJiifis  | 
numbers  to  the  Argentine  Repulilic,  inc  iiinauiunii  « 
Buvs  Alpa  10  Meiko  nnd  the  United  Sutes.  and 
there  are  important  Ftench  colonies  in  Algoria  and 

The  foUovi If  table  ■faowstbediilribiillanoltbeactive 
population  of  France  according  to  their  occupatioax  in 


The  French  census  uses  the  commune  as  the  basis  of  its  retui 
and  employs  the  following  dttssificailoos  in  respect  10  commu 
populadon:  (i)  Total  commuiul  population.  (1)  Poptda 
cmpUi  d  pari,  which  includes  sotdien  and  sailon,  inmate 


.     (1)  Total 


and  workmen  temporarily  engaged 
niiiiicifaJ  populalioa,  ij,  communal  populaiii 
toptUalimctmpltiiparf.  U)  Poptilalianmiaucipdtaifiombli 
Bu  chef-lUu  dt  la  comminu,  which  embraco  tbe  urban  population 
as  opposed  lo  Ibe  rural  population.  The  foUoning  tables, 
showing  the  growth  of  tbe  largest  Wwns  Id  France,  are  drawn 
up  on  the  basis  of  tbe  fourth  claaaiGcation,  which  is  used  Ihrangta- 
oul  this  work  in  Ihe  irticlei  OD  FnDdi  towns,  eicqM  wbete 


In  I, 


re  In  Fnnce  t«e^fe  to 


la  with  a  populatiD 
decrease  from  18S 


1B86. 

189G. 

1906. 

all's?  ■  ■ 

53=::: 

1,194.108 

ii 

io^o« 
-9..'Jo 

J9S.867 

11 

isS 

Si 

iSi 

■886. 

■896. 

1906. 

Nice       .     .     . 

61.464 

^% 

aII^. 

n:^ 

'; 

^■% 

^^ 

S 

Grenoble 

¥i 

Troyes 

a 

ss 

v^ 

Octupition. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

KiiJl: ; : 

^njpoft  ..... 

Libe^i  pr^^iion;  : 

Mining,  quarries  .      .      . 

FiiM^  ■  *  ■  ;  ■ 

•S.517.617 
J.*M^M 

»33.86l 

6.7,849 

a,6s8,95> 
1,114.641 

iri 

4.S04 

5^'9.8SS 

"Si 

Grand  Totd. 

6,804.5.0 

t9-7«  5.07s 

the  Reformed  and  Lutheran)  and  Ibe  Hebrew.    In  Algeriii 

Ibe  law  of  1905  all  the  churches  ceased  to  be  recogniied  or 

while  Ibe  adherenu  of  all  creeds  nete  permilicd  lo  form  associa- 
tions lot  public  wmship  (aji«io<i«H  cuUiulks),  upon  which  Ibe 

from  the  payment  of  salaries  and  grants  to  religious  bodies. 

old  system  lo  £1,101,000  paid  by  the  state  and  £jo.,m  coniri- 

Uons  (he  relations  between  Ibe  stale  and  the  Roman  Catholic 

were  chiefiy  regulaled  by  tbe  provisions  of  the  Concorrlat  oliSoi , 
cooduded  between  the  fir«  conaul,  Bonaparte,  and  Pope  Pius 
VII.  and  by  other  measures  paaicd  in  iSoi. 

Archbiaboprics.                               GiWioprics. 
Paais   .     .     .  Chanrei,  Mum.  Orliani,  Blois.  VcTsiilkL 

&  ■.  •■  ■.SssrafiS'sarieiii"-''-' 

BtSAHf  OK.      .  Verdun.  Bellay,  St  Di*.  Nancy. 

BoasKaux     .  Ann.  AngouHme,  Poilicr*,  Piiigueux.  La  RocheUe 

Bouicn  .     .  aer^t.  Umogea.  Le  Puy,  Tulle,  St  Flour. 
CaMBtAt  .     .  Attas. 
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Archbuhoprics. 

RXIMS 

RXMNBS 
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Sens 
toulousb 
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Bishoprics. 


SoissoBs.  ChUons-sur-Mame,  Beauviia,  Affliena. 

guimper.  Vannes,  St  Brieuc 
ayeux.  Evreux.  Sies,  G>utaiioea. 

Troyes,  Nevere,  Moalins. 

Montauban,  Pamien.  Carcassonne. 

Le  Mans,  Angers,  Nantes,  LavaL 
The  dioceses  are  divided  into  parishes  each  under  a  parish  priest 
known  as  a  euri  or  iesstrvant  (incumbent).  The  bishops  and  arch-> 
bishops,  formerly  nominated  oy  the  sovemment  and  canonically 
confirmed  by  the  pope,  are  now  chosen  oy  the  latter.  The  appoint- 
roent  <A  cures  rested  with  the  bishops  and  had  to  be  confirmed^  by 
the  government,  but  this  confirmation  is  now  dispensed  with. 
The  archbidiops  used  to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  £600  each  and 
the  bishops  £400. 

The  archbishops  and  bishops  are  assisted  by  ^ncart'genera!  (at 
salaries  previoudy  ranging  from  £100  to  £180),  and  to  each  cathedral 
is  attached  a  chapter  of  canons.  A  cure^  in  addition  to  his  regular 
salary,  received  tees  for  baptisms,  marriages,  funerals  and  special 
masses,  and  had  the  benefit  of  a  free  house  called  a  prtsbytire.  The 
total  personnel  of  state-paid  Roman  Catholic  clergy  amounted  in 
1903  to  36.169.  The  Roman  priests  are  drawn  from  the  seminaries, 
established  by  the  church  for  the  education  of  youn^  men  intending 
to  join  its  ranks,  and  divided  into  lower  and  higher  seminaries 
(grmf  tt  pttil*  siminains),  the  latter  giving  the  same  class  of 
instruction  as  the  lycits. 

The  number  of  Protestants  nay  be  estimated  at  about  6oo/x>o 
and  the  Tews  at  about  70,000.  The  greatest  number  of  Jews  is  to 
be  founa  at  Parts,  Lyons  and  Bordeaux,  while  the  departments  of 
the  centre  and  of  the  south  alon^  the  range  of  the  C^vennes,  where 
Calvinism  flourishes,  are  the  principal  Protestant  localities,^  Ntmes 
being  the  most  important  centre.  Considerable  sprinklinn  of 
Protestants  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  twt^Charentes,  in  Dau^in6. 
in  Paris  and  in  Franche-Comti.  The  two  Protestant  bodies  uaed 
to  cost  the  sute  about  £60,000  a  year  and  the  Jewish  Church  about 
£6000. 

Both  Protestant  churches  have  a  parochial  oraamiation  and  • 
presbyterian  form  of  church  government.  In  the  Reformed  Church 
(far  the  more  numerous  of  the  two  bodies)  each  parish  has  a 
council  of  presbyters,  consisting  of  the  pastor  and  lay«members 
elected  by  tne  congrei^ation.  Several 
parishes  form  a  oonsistorial  circum- 
scription,  which  has  a  consistorial 
council  consisting  of  the  council  of 
presbyten  of  the  chief  town  of  the 
circumscription,  the  pastor  and  one 
delegate  01  the  council  of  presbyters 
from  eadi  pari^  and  other  elected 
membefB.  There  are  103  drcura- 
scriptions  Hnduding  Al^jcm),  which 
are  grouped  into  21  provincial  synods 
composed  of  a  pastor  and  lay  dele- 
gate  from  each  oonnstory.  All  the 
more  important  questions  of  church 
discipline  and  all  decisions  regulating  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  diurch  are  dealt  with  by  tne  synods.  At  the  head  of  the  whole 
organisation  is  a  (General  Synod,  sitting  at  Paris.  The  ofganization 
'     '  eran  Church  lEglise  de  la  confession  d'Augshurg)  is 


sizes  of  holdingi,  but  in  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  about 
3  million  persons  are  proprietors  of  holdings  under  25  acres  in 
extent  amounting  to  between  15  and  ao%  of  the  cultivated 
area,  the  rest  being  owned  by  some  750,000  proprietors,  of  whom 
150,000  possess  half  the  area  in  holding  averaging  400  acres  in 
extent.  About  80%  of  holdings  (amounting  to  about  60% 
of  the  cultivated  area)  are  cultivatCKl  by  the  proprietor;  of  the 
rest  approximately  13%  are  let  on  lease  and  7%  are  wdrkad  on 
the.  system  known  as  mitayap  {q.v.). 

The  capital  value  of  land,  which  greatly  decreased  during 
the  last  twenty  yean  of  the  19th  century,  is  estimated  at 
£3,iao,ooo,ooo,  and  that  of  stock,  buildings,  implements,  &c., 
at  £340,000,000.  The  value  per  acre  of  land,  which  exceeds 
£48  in  the  departments  of  Seine,  Rhdne  and  those  fringing  the 
north-west  coast  from  Nord  to  Mancbe  inclusive,  is  on  the 
average  about  £29,  though  it  drops  to  £16  and  less  in  Morbihan, 
Lando,  Basses-Pyi^nies,  and  psjts  of  the  Alps  and  the  central 
plateau. 

While  wheat  and  wine  constitute  the  staples  of  French  agricul- 
ture, its  distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  variety  of  its  products. 
Cereals  occuoy  about  one-third  of  the  cultivated  area.    For  the 

Production  of  whetU^  in  respect  of  which  France  u  self-supporting, 
rench  Flanders,  the  Seine  oasin,  notably  the  Beauoe  and  tne  Brie, 
and  the  regbns  bordering  on  the  lower  coarse  of  the  Loire  and  the 
upper  course  of  the  Garonne,  are  the  chief  areas.  Rye,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  least  valuable  of  the  cereals,  b  grown  chiefly 
in  the  poor  agricultural  territories  of  the  central  plateau  and  western 
Brittany.  Buckwheat  is  cultivated  mainly  in  Brittany.  OaU  and 
barley  are  generally  cultivated,  the  former  more  especially  in  the 
Parisian  region,  the  latter  in  Mayenne  and  one  or  two  of  the  neigh- 
bouring departments.  Meslin,  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  u 
produced  in  the  great  majority  of  French  departments,  but  to  a 
marked  extent  in  the  basin  of  the  Sarthe.  Maize  covers  considerable 
areas  in  Landes.  Basses-Pyr6nics  and  other  south-western  de- 
partments. 


(Thousands  of  Acres). 

(Thousands  of  Bushels). 

Avenge  Yield 
per  Acre  (Bushels). 

1886-1895. 

1 896-1905. 

1886-1895. 

1896-1905. 

1 886- 1 895. 

1896-1905. 

Wheat  .     . 
Meslin.     . 
Rye      .     . 
Barley.     .     . 
Oau     .     .     . 
Buckwheat 
Maixe  .     . 

17.004 

3.^ 
2,303 
9.507 
Ir4fl4 
1.391 

16,580 

491 
3.439 
i,«87 
9.601 
1,392 
1.330 

294.564 
12.193 
64.651 

47.197 
240,082 

26,345 
25.723 

56,612 
41.066 

253.799 
23.136 
24.459 

17-3 
i6*9 

l6-6 

20*4 
25-2 

17.7 

l8-4 

19*  I 
l7«o 
l6'4 

2I-0 

26-4 
x6-6 
184 

of  the  Lutheran 


Forage  Crops^— The  mangold-wurad,  occupying  four  times  the 
acreage  of  swedes  and  turnips,  is  by  far  the  chief  root-crop  in  France. 
It  is  grown  hugely  in  the  departments  of  Nord  and  Pas-de-Calais 
and  in  those  of  the  Seine  basin,  the  southern  limit  of  its  cultivation 


broadly  similar.  Its  consistories  are  grouped  into  two  special  '  being  roughly  a  line  drawn  from  Bordeaux  to  Lyons.  The  average 
•ynods,  one  at  Paris  and  one  at  Montbeliard  (for  the  department  area  occupied  by  it  in  the  years  from  1896  to  1905  was  1,041,000 
of  Doubs  and  Haute-Sadne  and  the  territory  of  Belfort,  where  •  acres,  the  total  average  production  beiiw  a6a ,364,000  cwt.  and  the 
the  churches  of  this  denomination  are  principally  situated).  It  •  average  production  per  acre  loi  tons.  Clover,  lucerne  and  sainfoin 
also  has  a  general  synod— composed  of  ^  a  inspectors,^  5  pastors  '  make  up  the  bulk  of  artificial  pasturage,  while  vetches,  crimson 


clover  and  cabbage  are  the  other  chief  forage  crops. 

Vetetabies. — Potatoes  are  not  a  special  product  of  any  region, 


elected  by  the  synod  of  Paris,  and  6  by  that  of  Montbtiiard, 

aa  laymen  and  a  delepte  of  the  theok>gkal  faculty  at  Paris-ywhich  -  ,   . 

holds  periodical  meetmgs  and  u  represented  in  its  relations  with  the  though  grown  in  great  quantities  in  the  Bresse  and  the  Vosges. 

government  by  a  permanent  executive  commission.  >  Eariy  potatoes  and  other  vegcubles  {frimews)  are  largely  cultivated 

The  Jewish  parishes,  called  synagogues,  are  grouped  into  depart-  in  the  districts  bordering  the  English  Channel.    Market-gardening 

mental  consistories  (Paris,  Bordeaux,  Nancy.  MarseiUea,  Bayonne,  is  an  important  industry  in  the  regions  round  Paris,  Amiens  and 

Lille,  Vesoul,  Bcsancon  and  three  in  Algeria).    Each  synagogue  is  Angers,  as  it  is  round  Toulouse,  Montauban,  Avignon  and  in  southern 


served  by  a  rsbbi  assisted  by  an  oflBdating  minister,  and  in  each 
consistory  is  a  grand  rabbL  At  Psris  is  the  central  consistory, 
controlled  by  the  government  and  presided  over  by  the  supreme 
grand  rabbi. 

Af^ietiUurt, 

Of  the  population  of  France  some  17,000,000  depend  upon 
agriculture  for  their  livelihood,  though  only  about  6,500,000 
are  engaged  in  work  on  the  land.  The  cultivable  land  of  the 
country  occupies  some  195,000  sq.  m.  or  about  94%  of  the  total 
area;  of  this  171,000  sq.  m.  are  cultivated.  There  are  besides 
xa,30o  sq.  m.  of  uncultivable  area  covered  by  lakes,  rivers, 
towns,  &C.    Only  the  roughest  estimate  ia  possible  as  to  the 

1  Inspectors  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  synodal  circumscriptk>ns ; 
their  functions  are  to  consecrate  candklates  for  the  ministry,  ustall 
the  pastors,  Ac. 


France  generally.  The  market-^rdeners  oC  nris  and  its  vicinity 
have  a  high  reputation  for  skill  in  the  forcing  of  early  vegetables 
under  glass. 

Potatoes:   Decennial  Averaies, 


Acreage. 

Total  Yield 
(Tons). 

Average  Yield 

per  Acre 

(Tons). 

1886-1895 

1896-1905 

3,690,000 
3.735.000 

11,150.000 
11,594.000 

303 
31 

Industrial  Plants.*— The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beetroot, 
owing  to  the  increased  use  of  sugar,  became  highly  important  during 

*  Cultures  industrielles-^Vndet  thu  head  the  French  group 
beetroot,  hemp,  flax  and  other  plants,  the  products  of  which  pass 
through  some  process  of  manufacture  before  they  reach  the  con- 
sumer. 
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the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  the  industry  both  of  cultivation 
and  manufacture  being  concentrated  in  the  northern  departments 
of  Aisnc,  Nord,  Pa»-de-Calais,  Somme  and  Oise.  the  first  named 
supplying  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole  amount  produced  in  France. 

nax  and  hemp  showed  a  decreasing  acreage  from  1881  onwards. 
Flax  is  cultivated  chiefly  in.  the  northern  departments  of  Nord, 
Seine-Inf^rieure.  Pas-de-Calais,  Cdtes-du-Nord,  hemp  in  Sarthe, 
Morbihan  and  Maine-et-Loire. 

C<dta,  grown  chiefly  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Seine  (Seine- 
Inf^rieure  and  Eure).  is  the  most  important  of  the  oil-producing 
plants,  all  of  which  show  a  diminishing  acreage.  The  three  principal 
regions  for  the  production  of  tobacco  are  the  basin  of  the  Garonne 
fU>t-et-Garonne.  Dordogne,  Lot  and  Gironde),  the  basin  of  the  Is^ 
{ivbte  and  Savoie)  and  tiie  detriment  of  Pas-de-Calais.  The  state 
controls  its  cultivation,  which  is  allowed  only  in  a  limited  number  of 
departments.  Hops  cover  only  about  7000  acres,  being  almost 
confined  to  the  departments  of  Nord,  C6te  d'Or  and  Meurthe-et- 
Moselle. 

Decennial  Averages  189^1905. 


Sugar  beet 
Hemp    . 
FUx 
Colza 
Tobacco 


Acreage. 


673.000 
64.856 
57.893 

103454 
41.564 


Production 
(Tons). 


6.868,000 
18,451  * 
17.857  * 
47.697 
22.453 


Average  Yield 

per  Acra 

(Tons). 


10*3 


•38 » 
•30 » 
•46 
•54 


Vineyards  (see  Wine). — ^The  vine  grows  genenll]^  in  France, 
except  m  the  extreme  north  and  in  Normandy  and  Brittany.  The 
great  wine-producing  regions  are:  .     , 

I.  The  country  fnnging  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  including 
H^rault  (340.833.000  i^s.  in  1905).  and  Aude  (117,^83,000  gals,  in 
■90s),  the  most  productive  departments  in  France  in  this  respect. 

3. 'The  department  of  Gironde  (95.5S9.ooo  gals,  in  190s),  whence 
come  MMoc  and  the  other  wines  lor  which  Bordeaux  is  the  market. 

3.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Loire,  including  Touzaine  and  Anjou, 
and  the  district  of  Saumur. 

4.  The  valley  of  the  RhAne. 

5.  The  Burgundian  region,  including  COte  d'Or  and  the  valley  of 
the  Sadne  (Bokujolab,  MAconnals). 

6.  The  (Thampagne. 

7.  The  Charenta  region,  the  grapes  of  whic]i  furnish  biandy,  as  do 
those  of  Armagnac  (department  of  Gcrs). 

The  decennial  averages  for  the  years  1896-1905  were  as  foUowa: 
Acreage  of  productive  vines  4,056,735 

Total  production' in  gallons    ;  .    1,073,633,000. 

Average  production  in  gallons  per  acre  360 

FrmL — Fruit-growing  is  general  all  over  France,  which,  apart 
from  bananas  and  t»ne-apples,  produces  in  the  open  air  all  the 
oMinary  species  of  iruit  which  its  inhabitants  consume.  Some  of 
these  may  be  specially  mentioned.  The  dder  apple,  which  ranks 
first  in  importance,  is  produced  in  those  districts  where  cider  is  the 
habitual  drink,  that  is  to  say, 
chiefly  in  the  region  north-west  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Paris  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  average 
annual  production  of  dder  dur- 
ing the  years  1896  to  1905  was 
304,884,000  gallons.  Dessert  apples 
and  pars  are  grown  there  and  in 
the  country  on  both  banks  of  the 
lower  Loire,  the  valley  of  which 
abounds  in  orchards  wherein  many 
varieties  of  fruit  flourish  and  in  nursery-gardens.  The  hilly  regions 
of  Limousin,  Pdrigord  and  the  C^vennesare  thehomeof  thechestnut, 
which  in  some  places  i»  still  a  staple  food ;  walnuts  grow  on  the  lower 
levds  of  the  central  plateau  ana  in  lower  Dauphin^  and  Provence, 
figs  and  almonds  in  Provence,  oranges  and  dtrons  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  apricots  in  central  France,  the  olive  in  Provence  and 
the  lower  valleys  of  the  Rh6neand  Durance.  Trufiles  are  found  under 


along  the  coast  of  the  Meditemnean.  Silk-worm  rearing,  which  is 
encouraged  by  state  grants,  u  carried  on  in  the  valleys  nenttoord 
and  on  tne  Mediterranean  coast  east  of  Marseilles.  The  numbers  of 
growers  decreased  from  139,000  in  1891  to  i34/>oo  in  1905.  The 
decrease  in  the  annual  average  production  of  cocoons  is  sbova  in  the 
preceding  table. 

Snaib  are  reared  in  some  parts  of  the  country  as  an  article  of 
food,  those  of  Burgundy  bdng  specially  esteemed. 

Stock-raisint. — From  this  point  of  view  the  soil  of  Fcaoce  may  br 
divided  into  four  catMories: 

I.  The  rich  pastoralr^ions  where dairy-farminff and  tbe fattening 
of  cattle  are  carried  on  with  most  success,  vix.  (a)  Noraandv.  Pcrcbc. 
(^tentin  and  maritime  Flanders,  where  horKS  are  brea  in  great 
numbers;  (6)  the  strip  of  coast  between  the  Gironde  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire;  (c)  the  Morvan  including^  the  Nivemais  and  tbe 
Charolais,  from  which  the  famous  Charolais  breed  of  oxen  takes  its 
name;  (d)  the  central  region  of  the  central  pbteau  induding  the 
districts  of  Cantal  and  Auorac,  the  home  of  the  famous  beef-breeds 
of  Salers  and  Aubrac*  The  famous  pri-saU  sheep  are  also  reared 
in  the  Vendde  and  Cotentin. 

3.  The  poorer  graxing  lands  on  the  upper  levels  of  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  Jura  and  Vosges,  the  Laodea,  tne  more  outlying  regiofis 
of  the  central plateau,southemBrittany,Sologiie,  Berry, Chatnpagnc- 
Pouilleuse,  the  Crau  and  the  Camargue,  these  districts  beixig  given 
over  for  the  most  part  to-sheep-raisin^. 

3.  The  plain  of  Toulouse,  which  with  tbe  rest  of  soutb-«cstcn 
France  produces  good  draught  oxen,  the  Parisian  b^sin,  the  plains 
of  the  north  to  the  east  of  the  maritime  region,  the  lower  valley'af 
the  RhOne  and  the  Brease,  where  there  is  little  or  no  natural  pastur- 
age, and  forage  is  grown  from  seed. 

4.  West,  west-central  and  eastern  France  outnde  these  areas. 
where  meadows  are  predominant  and  both  dairying  and  Catteniiii: 
are  generaL  Included- therein  are  the  dairying  and  borse-raisti^ 
distnct  of  northern  Brittany  and  the  dairying  r^ions  of  Juia  and 
Savoy. 

In  the  industrial  regions  of  northern  France  cattle  are  stall-fed 
with  the  waste  products  of  the  beet-sugar  factories,  oil-works  and 
distilleries.  .SiiMii«,  bred  ^1  over  France,  are  more  numerous  in 
Brittany,  Anjou  (whence  comes  the  well-known  breed  of  Craon), 
Poitou,  Burgundy,  the  west  and  north  of  the  central  plateau  and 
B^am.  Upper  Poitou  and  the  tone  of  south-western  Trance  to  the 
north  of  the  Pyrenees  are  the  chief  regions  for  the  breeding  of  muki. 
Asses  are  reared  in  B^am.  Corsica,  Upper  Poitou,  the  Limousin, 
Berry  and  other  central  regions.  C*oats  are  kept  in  tbe  mountainoas 
regions  (Auvergne,  Provence,  Corsica).  Tbe  best .  poultry  come 
from  the  Bresse,  the  district  of  Houdan  (Seine-et-Oise),  the  distrkt 
of  Le  Mans  and  Crftvecoeur  (Calvados). 

The  pris  nalttrtls  (meadows)  and  kerbates  (unmown  pastures)  <^ 
France,  t.e.  the  grass-land  of  superior  quaiuty  as  distinguished  from 
pahvaiu  et  pacagu,  which  signifies  pasture  of  poorer  quality,  in- 
creased in  area  between  1895  and  iQOS  as  is  shown  bdow: 

1895  (Acres)  .1905  (Acres). 

Pt£snaturda    .     .  10,853,000  11,715,000 

Herbages    .     .     .    3.833,000  3i£n3,ooo 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  live  stock  in  the  oountiy 
at  intervals  of  ten  years  since  1885. 


Cattle. 

Sheep  and 

Pigs. 

Horses. 

Mufea. 

-» 

Cows.    . 

Other 
Kinds. 

TotaL 

1885 

1895 
190S 

6,414.487 
6,359.795 
7.5x5.564 

6,690483 

6,874.033 
6.799.988 

13.104.970 
13.233.828 

x4.315.552 

33.6t6.547 
21,163,767 
17.783.209 

5,881,088 
6,306.019 
7.558.779 

2.011,393 

3,813,447 
3,169,334 

338.630 

211,479 
198.865 

387*237 
357.778 
365.X81 

Silk  Cocoons. 

1891-1895. 

1896-1900. 

1901-1905. 

ductionoverquin- 1 
quennial    periods 
in  lb.                     J 

19.587,000 

17.696,000 

16.566,000 

the  oaks  of  P^f^rd,  Cohitat-Venaissin  and  lower  Dauphin^.  The 
mulberry  grows  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhdne  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Isire,  the  Ur6me,  the  Ard^cne,  the  Gard  and  the  Durance,  and  also 

'  Fibre  only.  In  the  years  1896-1905,  8130  tons  of  hemp-seed 
and  13,137  tons  of  flax-seed  was  the  average  annual  production  in 
addition  to  fibre. 


Agricidtural  OrganiMolian. — ^In  France  the  interests  of  agricnlture 
are  entrusted  to  a  special  ministry,  comprising  the  following  divi- 
sions: (i)  forests,  (3)  breeding-studs  {karas);  (fi)  agriculture,  a 
department  which  supervises  agricultural  instruction  and  the  di*- 
tribution  of  |;rants  and  premiums;  (4)  Mricultural  improvcsncnts, 
draining,  imj^tion}  &c;  (5)  an  intelugence  department  which 
prepares  statistics,  issues  information  as  to  prices  and  marbetSk  &c 
The  minister  is  assisted  by  a  superior  council  of  agriculture,  the 
memben  of  which,  numbering  a  hundred,  include  senators,  deputies 
and  prominent  agriculturists.  The  ministry  employs  inspector^ 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  different  parts  of  the  country  and  to 
report  on  thdr  respective  position  and  wants.  The  reports  which 
they  furnish  hdp  to  determine  the  distribution  of  the  moocys 
dispensed  by  the  state  in  the  form  of  subventions  to  agricultuzal 

*  The  chief  breeds  of  horses  are  the  Bonicnmais  Qieavy  draught), 
the  Percheron  (light  and  heavy  draught),  the  AngUhNinmtin  (ught 
draught  and  heavy  cavalry  )aiMl  the  Tarbais  of  the  western  Pyrenees 
(saddle  horses  and  light  cavalry).  Of  cattle  besides  the  breeds  named 
the  Norman  (beef  and  milk),  the  Umousin  (beef),  tbe  McmtbAiard, 
the  Bazadais,  the  Flamand^  the  Brtlen  and  tbe  P^rtkamais  breeds 
jmay  be  mentioned. 
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al  (yodicita,  cPEtgcd  L 


■oeietis  vid  ld  muy  othtr  myt  -Tb?  ebiiJ  typ«  ot  tcricultormL 
■DCiety  ii  ibe  amia  af^ceif,  »■*  * — -'■'-'^-  '-■ '  '■—  -^J"-— J*--* 
AfiicimunJ  prDbUmi  And  th« 

"nien  are  b«dt*  KvenJ  thoim,- 

tbe  purdiu*  of  matcriiJi  and  talc  of  prodi 

UE«nia  urnu  lor  their  uwdibcn,  credit  bankt  aod  mutual  iruuraa« 
■ocictici  (tee  Co-oreUTIOilt.  Three  Kcieliea  demand  ipecial 
mintiiin:  tbe  Vnitm  antnilt  ia  spicMlInn  it  Frana,  to  which 
tbe  abcrve  lyodicatea  an  affiliated;  the  SicUU  malimeUi'apictil- 
tun,  wbne  miiBOA  [i  to  further  a^ncultuia]  proceie  and  to  hjddIv 
tbe  lavcrdmeDt  with  InformatioD  on  evervuing 
titatlo  Mad  tbt  SKiUI  du  apiaiUari  it  Fitiwf. 
AjDOnfl  ft  variety  of  premiuau  awafded  b)^  tbe  ^~" 


eatra]  townt,  and  annually  aox]  ttali 
■J  cf  private  indrviduali  In  rrtum  for 
u  tbrouflhouc  tbe  country.  Oths*  Ie 
■le  an  tbe  nacianal  ihiep-lold  of  Ran 
"  "  'w-bouae  of  Vicui[-Ivi  (Ome)  for  t 


.    Four  difTcrvit_[nda  of  ini 


afaip  Lo  dallying,  Ac..  (0  wfaich  the  Ice  *^  admia 
16  >tani   (2)  pnciiol  edMi^  to  which  beya 
yean  of  age  m  admiiieil.    TheM  aumba  I01-,  _ 
inteaded  (or  icini  of  lunen  of  good  podlioB:  (1)  na 
which  an  aabliihed  al  GtlnoB  (Seiae-et^OiH}, 
MootpeUier,  a "^ 


lOuiUet  (Sdne-rl  At) 

'-eMU.  ud  are 
utMnal  ecboola. 


wbethet  run  by  MeaiD,  ««er-pow«r  or  other  motive  force*, 

baa  played  I  great  pan  intbeptomolioaof  iaduitryitbelacreaM 
in  the  amouDl  of  iteun  borw^Mwer  employed  in  induauial 
eatabliahmenii  Is,  lo  a  cetiaio  decree,  ao  Index  to  the  activity 
of  the  country  ai  legardi  raanuCactuie*. 

Tbe  appended  table  ihowt  the  progrew  made  tince  iSjo  wllb 
regard  to  Mean  power.  Railway  and  marine  locomotive*  ira 
not  included. 


Year. 

EMabl^cnu. 

Stean^Engino. 

HocH-°PD>er. 

IK 

i 

«,0S0 

as 

ji 

With  tbe  eiceptton  of  Loire,  Bouchet-du-Rhaiie  ud  RbSne, 
tbe  chief  ijiduBtrial  departments  of  France  are  10  be  found  in  the 
nortb  and  north-eaat  of  the  country.     In  igoi  and  1896  tboac  in 


1  eUewbere  and  edvue  Eannen. 
ta  total  cicunt.  France  pnaents 


fmd.  TheDoitwndedputsetFruicearetheaKHintain 
and  pUteaui  ot  the  ^0  and  of  tbe  DOfth^aat,  annjpifini 
the  pine-forau  of  the  Voigea  and  Juia  (inchiding  tbe  brau 
lif  ul  Forest  of  Cbaui),  the  Fomt  of  Have,  the  Forat  a 
Ardennes,  tbe  ForeR  of  Arpmoe,  Ac-;  trn  Laodes,  when 
rnilaoting  with  maiitiioe  pines  ba>  trmmformcd  larw  area 
of  nianb  into  fomt;  and  the  depsrtniinu  ot  Var  am 
Alike.  Tbe  Central  Mountains  and  the  Morvmn  also  hav 
CQuderable  belts  Jlf  wood.  In  tlw  [*anaian  rwinn  then 
arc  the  Fotrmc' 

(Seat  of  6rl*ans,'"the  bJjcn  in  Frar.__. 

The  Alps  and  Pyrenees  tie  in  large  part  defiireited,  but 
tkui  with  a  i^ew  to  minimiiing  the  effects  of  avalanches  i 


MJTO 
■67.*91 


M 


FoiTMMdi 
Fottts)  fora 


,'aiersi   a 
del  Eaua 


Tbe  IM  beloBp  II 


_Ji  of  the 

, , ll  is  adminis- 

teied  by  a  dinctor-finetal.  who  has 
hia  headquarten  at  Paris,  assisted  by 
three  adminiitnlm  wbo  are  charged 

questions  it  rigliu  and  law,  bnance 
and   plaotaiion   works    Ths  eaiab- 

each  St  tbe  head  of  a  district  eom- 


i    iKolnnd 


hjfhcr  grad 


■he  higher  clui  Iron  the  Nati 


pisckultun  aod  tbe  aj 


Si  £lienoe  and  Rivtde-Cii 
Ste  Foy  I 'Argentic 


La  Chapelle-Kut-Dvn 


StElol 

L'Aunann 


Noid.  Pss.d.e.Calais 


(Thousands  of 
I40i-t9as. 
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■pumiiig  ud  weaving.  The  typically  iiulustnal  ngioi 
is  the  depanment  of  Nord,  the  ut  of  the  woolki 
bill  aha  promineDlly  conccnml  in  oilier  [eilile 
in  melil  milung,  and  in  n  variety  of  other  iiiBnufa< 
for  which  ii  supplied  by  its  coal-fielda.     The  follow 


FRANCE 

in-Bel   (fUlOiK)     I 


luaityof 

locaJiKatioD.     Many  of  the  great  i 

evenly  distributed  throughout  it,  a 
all  laigei  centres  of  population. 

OxJ.— TIk  principal  mim  of  Fr 
The  production  of  coal  aod  lignite  av 
in  the  ^n  1901-190;  repreKnu  ah 


capable  I 


ling  M  J6SM00 
""idt  I        r 


ol  the  counliy;  the  lurplui  it  luppiicd  Irom  I 
IMifiuin  and  Gennanv^  Tbe  preceding  table  fbovs  the  averagi 
put  of  the  chief  coal^groupa  for  the  years  i^oi-t^H  indosive- 
FLnniih  coal-tiailo.  empjoying  over  100,000  banos*  producca 
of  the  coal  mined  in  France- 

Fnsch  licnite  eonea  for  the  inoK  part  from  the  departme 
Boucbe>-du-Rh«ne  (near  Fuveau). 

century.  loqeiher  with  records  of  prices,  wnicli  rose  coo^ikrat 
theeodof  the  period,  LI  set  fonh  ' 


V... 

Averse  Price 

iBjl-iBjo 

1931-1840 

iMl-iBSo 

1B9 1-1900 

S3 

11 
ll:S 

iiS 

Is? 

uring  th"  (91 

^y.ield^'^lSrS 

nt  quaniiiy  ol  or. 

I  Bgainit  a  coTresporidingiy  ir 


Y«rv 

MelricToM). 

(Franc). 

!IS:S 

IB9C-19«. 

1 

i 

The  department  of  Meurthc-ct-MoK[le  (basins  of  Nancy  and 
Longwy.Briey}  lumiibcd  84%  of  tbe  total  Dutpxil  during  the  quin- 
ciuennial  period  1901-1905,  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  principal 
iron-pradncing  regions  of  the  world.  The  other  chief  ptoducera 
wen  Pyrintes-Oricntalcs,  Calvados,  Haute-Mame  (Vasty)  and  SaOne- 
ct-LoiiT  (Maanay  and  Change). 

OIktr  Oris. — The  mining  of  line,  (be  chief  depoiits  of  which  an  tx 
Malines  (Card),  Let  Bormetles  (Var)  and  PtaniolFi  (Lot'        '    ' 
lead,  produced  especially  at  C"""*'""  "-■■'-■■  '    -  -■ 
portance  lo  that  of  iron.     Iror 


It  Chaliac 


IINDUSTRIEf 
n  Ari^  and  5»Aflic-e(' 
»i  r/anc,  argentiferoui 


ffiS? 

ValiKf 

ISi": 

l! 

H*fllJ 

Sail,  fire.— Rock-salt  ia  worked  cliiefly  in 
MeutIhe-ec-Mcitelte,wh  ich  pnducei  more  than  h 
product  of  salt.  For  the  yean  1B96-190J  this  waa  i,aia.i>oo  toss. 
iDchiding  both  rock-  and  ■ei-Nilt.  The  salt'iurtbet  of  the  Medi- 
■emnean  coait.  eapedally  ibe  Eung  de  Bern  and  tbote  o(  Loirr 
Infirieure.  ate  the  princioil  louitn  o(  lea-ialt.  54dphuriao)>tiLi>etj 
near  Apt  (yaucluae)  and  ia  ■  lew  other  localiliei  of  aouth-easm 
FtancEl  bituminous  irhiit  neoi  Autun  (Saane-et-Loirr)  iitl 
Butijret  (Allicr).  The  moat  eitenuve  peat-workings  an  in  < hi 
valleys  of  iheSomme:  uphill  comes  from  Seys«l  (Aio)  »Dd  Pul- 
deDSme 

Tbe  m  nc  al  ipnnE»  ol  France  are  nuroeroui  of  ■aned  thanclw 
and  much  firaue  ed  Lead  ng  reaor  1  are  n  tlv  FVl?n,jn 
re  I     r  P  II  H  deBuWK 

B,  L.       „  1^  „»i  Du     a 

bi  h     Koya    Chaudee-Aignei,  Vili  Lamalon     m  the  Mpi. 

A  1          and  E   lan      n  the  A  ongei  and  Fauc  lies  Flonbifaes. 

L  n   cxp    II     \     el  Mart  eny  and  Eourbonae-lea-BaiDS. 

O  h  ^u^  niain  g  oup>  St  Amaad  let-Eaui  and  Fayea-let-Eau 

all  F-iance     Sbte  is  r>btained  in  lane  cpiaaliEiet  frao  the 

dr  n     of  Maine-et  Loire  (Angers),  ArdBuiet  <FBBn)r}  and 

M  n       ^lazi)     Stone-quarrying  it  qxcially  acdn  m  the 

Of  a    round  Pans  Seine-et-Oiseef^loylBgraarepcnawinlhd 

oc  n  San  any  other depanment.    TheenvinHitalCRil  (Oiir> 


luciHHi  of  jiUaier  11  particulariy  inportuit  in  the 
>l  kaol  n  of^ne  imaliifat  Vriiu  (Hute-Vunne'. 
in  Ardiche  (UTeil),  of  lime  pbo^ihalet  in  the 


n  the  depaitineau  ol  Haute 


a  I  and  of  i^emeni  in  Pai-de-Calni  (ndeily  <* 
tt^  (Grenoble).  Paving-Hone  it  nippUed  in  laiR 
k  ne-et  O  <e  and  brkk-cby  it  wvEcd  chiefly  In 
d  Pu-de  Calais.    The  pmducti  of  tbe  qunie)  <i 


\ait 

A. 

-fir 

■Ji- 

i8ji-ibJo 

1881-1990 
■891-1900 

Jg41 

Iffi 

1B96 

11^88 

'4-S40 

flst^* 


Chid  CeniiTt. 

ss. 

Handa  enngrd  in 
Production  of 

Material  a'^ 

'ooodl" 

■i 

4s!ooo 

Nord 

MelTrtbe-ei -Millie'                         '. 

Ponl-i-Mousson.  Frouatd.  Longwy.  Nancy 

w  Idlognmmea  or  »t^  lb. 
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Fl-Laiit  (Lc  CiHBt,  ChilDii-nir-Saeu]     bcliw  ta.tlTnaci  fillaiu,  or  tbaut  t6%  of  tlw  tverace  unuil 
'    '       -    ^    -    "     -        "  '        ^    ^       pnjduclion  dI  France  durine  Ehr  umr  peiiod  U9Mi,oiio  ealloia)- 
Aiine,  P>»le-ailai(  andSamnic  rank  n»t  u>  NordT 

?*lRiw-di!-Cic")  ind'Stur5it-«-Mo«llc.  Bua'ral'iii 
Itpartrnent  bring  [jmou>  for  JU  tablcglaaA.     Umofln  is 

r  il»  national  porcelain  [actory  of  5^ra  have  a  world- 

—  _„iiifac(uiv  of  paper  and  cardboard  if  Ufrely  earned  on 
In  Isire  [Voiron),  Scine^I-Oiie  [Euonno].  Vo<(et  (Ennal)  and  d 
(he  finer  (oru  ol  paper  in  Charenle  (AniouKnit).  That  tt  oil. 
cindln  and  Kap  ha>  itt  chid  centre  at  ManciUci.  Brenni  and 
nuiiingare  localited  chiefly  in  Nord.  There  are  wcU-known  chemical 
vorlu  at  Dombaile  (cIo«  to  Nancy)  and  Chauny  (AiueJ  aad  io 

OtcHpatiffiu. — The  toKcnrint  table,  which  ahowi  the  aitproximace 
nimben  of  penoni  eni^ed  in  the  variou*  manufacturing  indualriea 
>(  France,  who  number  in  all  about  s,Sm/»o.  indicatea  tbnt  reUtlvt 


INDUSTRIES! 

RhSne  (Lynna), 

(Viense).  Lanra  (Kaot^une)"?i^  Thiert  *Pqy-de-DA!^e)T 
for  Ihal  of  anni  St  Etienne,  Tulle  and  CliKieleimuIt ;  tor  that  of 
watchea  and  cIocIil  Beeancon  (Doubt)  and  Montb^liard  (Doubi) ; 
fof  that  of  optical  and  mathemaiic:i]  inirrumenii  Farii,  Morcz 

aura)  uid  St  Claude  Mun):  for  that  o(  lockuniihi'  ware  the  refion 
Vineu  (Fki-de-Calau). 

There  an  unportant  ainc  works  at  Auby  and  St  Amand  {F^ird) 
■ndViviei(Avevnin)aDdN<>yellet-Godault  (Pavdc-CalaisI:  thert 
are  lead  wonaat  tlie  btler  place,  and  other*  ol  greater  importance 
■t  ConCron  (LoK-lnKrieure^.  Copper  i>  emelted  in  Ardennei  and 
I^iHle-Calato.    The  production  ol  these  inetali,  which  are  by  lir 

the  period  I«9»-iy>^  and  reached  its  highest  point  in  1905.  detaili 
for  ii4iicli  yearan  given  below: 


£i.08j.o 


faS6,oo 


£536.oc 


WW- — In  1901,  t6l,ooa  persona  were  engaged  in  tlw  aptnning 
and  other  preparatory  proctsaes  and  in  the  weaving  nf  wool.  The 
woollen  industry  i<  carried  on  moat  cutenaively  in  the  depanmenl  of 
Nofd  [Roubaii,  Tourcoing,  Fourmies).  Of  aecond  ranli  are  Reims 
and  Sedan  in  the  Champagne  group;  Elbeul,  Louvien  and  Rouen 
in  Normandy;  and  Mazamel  (Tarn). 
CoCaii-— ^Id  root.  166,000  peiaons  were  employed  in  the  spinning 
ivinf  of  cotton,  French  cotton  goDO*  being  dislinguiihea 
or  Ibe  originality  ol  their  de«gn.  The  cotton  industry  is 
'  ■*  ■i"^e  principal  groups-  The  longest  establihbed  is  that 
>int  iu  centres  at  Rouen^lUvR,  Evreiu,  FaUiK 


rtiS 


Cas-woria 
Tobacco  lactoriei 

Other  "  chemical  " 


bardcrinc  the  river  KhOne,  Ih.-  < 
Vairoa  (bhe),  St  Etienne  ami  '- 
beingespedallynoledfor  Iheir  111 
(Ardecbe)  and  otiier  places  in  i 

Aof.'  fftmf.  Jair,  SV.—Thl 


!ing  Lvont  (Rhane), 
ftipencs  oTAin,  Gaird  and 


C  of  line 


and  other  fabricL  give  oecupatio-  _ 

--  -■ 1  of  Nord  (Ulle,  Arm 

-      efAn 


b'inkiiiijVSoiiinK  (Aimena^^  Mainc-et-Lone  {Angns.'ci^'ir 

llatiirj.  tb(  manufaclun  of  which  eniph]);s  SS,<wo  hands,  has 

chief  centre  in  Aube  (TmyesJ.    The  pnoouclion^  lace  and  g;i'~" 

villages  ol  HauIe-Laii^S  in  Voltes  (Mitccoun),  Rbane  (L 
Fas-3e-Calaia  (Calai.)  and  Pari.. 
toidker.— Tanning!  and  leather^Jtessing  are  indely 

dustiies  and  C^ ........... . 

shoes,  IbDugh 

ol  Seine  than  ehewheir;    in  iJii  n^anufarlure  of  glovei  li*™  (Gren- 
oble) and  Aveyron  (MiOau)  hold  the  first  place  amongst  French 

S(ar.— The  maoufactuiF  o!  sugar  ia  carried  on  in  the  depart- 
'*     e.  Notd.  SomiM,  Pai-de-Calai>,  Oiie  and  Seine-et-Mlrne,  thr 


.prSl''3 


!by  U 


1  ol  the  19th  n 


v™ 

Annual  Average  of 
Men  employed. 

*SIS" 

ISjIg 

H 

s 

.llniU,— The  dlitillation  of  alcohol  is  in  the  hands  ol  thiee  clan 
of  perwms.     (1}  PtofelakHial  distillers  (toaiUnrl  K  diUiUalaui  . 

M^tmu'tl)  lMG"^™ie'dlstillers.  no!  u^  sUle  ™i™l.'"i 

by  them  is  smaUr  Bcclraot,  moiaws  and  grain  are  the  chi 
sources  of  spirit.  The  depaTTmenl  ol  Nord  produces  by  far  II 
(Ratest  quaatlty.  iuaverage  annual  output  in  the  decade  iS9S-i»i 


'ypocTaphic  and  liihograpliic  printing 


io'*" 


(      »S.«» 


cap.  perfumery,  lerti* 
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Besidet  the  above,  Boulogne,  the  most  important  fishing  port  in 
the  country*  Calais,  Dieppe,  Concameau,  Dpuamenez,  Les  Sables 
d'OIonne,  La  Rochelle,  Marennes  and  Ancachon  are  leading  ports 
for  the  herring,  sardine,  mackerel  and  other  coast-fisheries  of  the 
ocean,  while  Cettc,  Agde  and  other  Mediterranean  ports  are  en^ged 
in  the  tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries.  Sardine  preserving  is  an 
important  industry  at  Nantes  and  other  places  on  the  west  coast. 
Oysters  are  reared  chiefly  at  Marennes,  which  b  the  chief  French 
market  for  them,  and  at  Aicachon,  Vannes,  Ol^n,  Auray,  Cancale 
and  CourseuUet.  Thetotal  value  of  the  produce  of  fisheries  increased 
from  £4,537,000  in  iSoa  to  £5,250,000  in  1903.  In  190a  the  number 
of  men  employed  In  tfie  home  fisheries  was  144,000  and  the  number 
of  vessels  25,481  (tonnage  127,000);  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries  10.500 
men  and  450  veseeb  (tonna^  5I1O00)  were  employed. 

C^mmunkatimt. 

Roods. — ^Admirable  highways  known  as  rouks  natumales  and 
kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  state  radiate  from  Paris  to  the 
great  towns  of  France.  Averaging  52I  ft.  in  breadth,  they 
Govere4  in  1905  a  distance  of  nearly  24,000  m.  The  £cole  des 
Fonts  et  Chaussto  ^t  Paris  is  maintained  by  the  government 
for  the  training  of  the  engineers  for  the  construction  and  upkeep 
of  roads  and  bridges.  Each  department  controls  and  maintains 
the  routes  dipartementaleSf  usually  good  macadamized  roads 
connecting  the  chief  places  within  its  limits  and  extending  in 
1903  over  9700  m.  Hie  routes  nationales  and  the  routes  d£parte- 
mentales  come  under  the  category  of  la  grandt  voirieund  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worksw.  The 
urban  and  rural  district  roads,  covering  a  much  greater  mileage 
Bnd  dassed  as  la  petite  Toirie,  are  maintained  chiefly  by  the 
communes  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Vf^atenoays}^-Thit  waterways  of  France,  7543  m.  in  length, 
of  which  canals  cover  3031  m.,  are  also  classed  under  la  grande 
voirie;  they  are  the  property  of  the  state,  and  for  the  most 
part  are  free  of  toDs.  They  are  divided  into  two  dasses.  Those 
of  the  first  dass,  which  comprise  rather  less  than  half  the  entire 
system,  have  a  minimum  depth  of  6i  ft.,  wHh  locks  126  It.  long 
and  X7  ft.  wide;  thosQ  of  the  second  class  are  of  smaller  dimen- 
sioAs.  Water  traffic,  which  is  chiefly  in  heavy  merchandise, 
as  coal,  building  miLterials,  and  agriodture  and  food  produce, 
more  than  doubled  in  volume  between  x88x  and  1905.  The  canal 
and  river  system  attains  its  greatest  utility  in  the  north,  north- 
east and  north-centre  of  the  country;  traffic  is  thickest  along 
the  Seine  bdow  Paris;  along  the  rivers  and  small  canals  of  the 
rich  departments  of  Nord  and  Pas-de-Calais  and  along  the  Oxse 
and  the  canal  of  St  Quentin  whereby  they  communicate  with 
Paris;  along  the  canal  from  the  Mame  to  the  Rhine  and  the 
succession  of  waterways  which  unite  it  with  the  Oise;  along 
the  Canal  de  I'Est .  (departments  of  Meuse  and  ^Vrdennes); 
and  along  the  waterways  uniting  Paris  with  the  SaAne  at  Chalon 
(Seine,  Canal  du  Loing,  Canal  de  Biiare,  Lateral  canal  of  the 
Loire  and  Canal  du  Centre)  and  along  the  Sa6ne  between  Chalon 
and  Lyons. 

In  point  of  length  the  following  are  the  principal  canals: 

Mitea. 

Est  (uniting  Meuse  with  MoaeDe  and  SoOoe)  .  270 

From  Nantes  to  Brest    .......  925 

Berry  (nnidnj;  Montlucon  with  the  <*analiiaed  Cher 

and  the  Loire  canal) 1163 

Midi  (Toulouse  to  Mediterranean  via  B^aers);  see 

Canal ,  .  . '  175 

Buigundy  (uniting  the  Yonne  and  Sadne)  .  •  151 

Lateral  can^  of  Loire     .......  137 

From  Maine  to  Rhine  (on  Frencb  territory)     .      .  131 

Lateral  canal  of  Garonne  ,'     ,      -.       .       .  133 

Rhdoe  to  Rhine  (on  French  territonr)        .     .,      '.  X19 

Nivemats  (uniting  Loire  aiNdYoiioej'.  .  Ill 

Canal  de  la  Somme .*      ''  "S^ 

Centre  (uniting  Sadne  and  Loire).       »       .     '.      .  81 

Canal  de  I'Ouroq     .  ...       .       .       .  67 

Ardennes  (uniting  Aisne  and  Canal  de  I'Est)    .      .  62 

From  RhOne  to  Cette <  77 

Canal  de  la  Haute  Mame      .:....  60 

St  Quentin  (uniting  Scheldt  with  Somme  and  Oise)  58 

*  See  the  Guide  officiel  de  la  navifotion  intbieun  iasiied  by  die 
ministry  of  public  works  (Paris,  1903). 


The  chief  navigable  rivers  are: 


Total 

navigated 

Length. 

Fim  Class 
Na  viability. 

Miles. 

Mika. 

Seine .      •      •      «      . 

339    , 

:i93 

Aisne        .       .       .       . 

37 

37 

Mame      «      •      •      . 

■14 

"4 

Oise 

99. 

65 

Yonne       ••«*;• 

67 

53 

Rh6ne      .... 

309 

3P 

SaOne       .... 

334 

334 

Adour       .... 

2^ 

21 

Garonne   .... 

96 

Dordogae .      •'      . 

167 

26 

Loire 

106 

?i 

Vilainc      .... 

9< 

31 

Escaut  (in  Fianoe) . 

39 

39 

Scarpe      ..... 

41 

41 

Lys    .       .       .       .       < 
Aa 

It 

fi 

RaUways.-^tht  first  important  line  In  France,  from  Paris  to 
Rouen,  was  constructed  through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir 
Edward  Blount  (1809-1905),  an  En^^lish  banker  in  Paris,  who 
was  afterwards  for  thirty  years  chainnaa  of  the  Ouest  railway. 
After  the  rejection  in  1838  of  the  government's  proposals  for  the 
construction  of  seven  trunk  lines  to  be  worked  by  the  state,  he 
obtained  a  concession  for  that  piece  of  line  on  the  terms  that 
the  French  treasury  would  advance  one-thiid  of  the  c^tal  at 
3%  if  be  would  raise  the  remaining  two-thirds,  haU  in  France 
and  half  in  Eng^d.  The  contract  for  building  the  raQway  was 
put  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Brassey;  English  navvies  were  largely 
employed  on  the  work,  and  a  number  of  English  cng^le-drivels 
were  employed  when  traffic  was  begun  in  1843.  A  law  passed 
in  1842  laid  the  foundation  of  the  plan  tuider  which  the  railways 
have  since  been  devdoped,- and  mapped  out  nine  main  lines, 
running  from  Paris  to  the  frontien  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Rhine  and  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Under  it  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  land  was  to  be  found  as  to  one-third  by  the  ^tate  and 
as  to  the  residue  locally,  but  this  arrangement  proved  unworkaUe 
and  was  abandoned  in  1845,  when  it  was  settled  that  the  state 
should  provide  the  land  aind  construct  the  cartiiwMlis  and 
stations,  the  various  companies  which  obtained  concessions  bcii^ 
left  to  make  the  permanent  way,  provide  rdiling  stodt  and  work 
the  lines  for  certain  periods.  Construction  proceeded,  under  this 
law,  but  not  with  very  satisfactory  rcstilts,  and  new  arrai^e- 
ments  had  to  be  made  between  1852  and  1857,  when  the  railways 
were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  ax  great  companies,  the 
Nord,  the  Est,  the  Ouest,  the  Paris-Lyon-M£ditcrraxi£e,  the 
Orleans  and  the  Midi.  Each  of  jthese  companies  was  allotted  a 
definite  sphere  of  influence,  and  was  granted  a  concession  lot 
ninety-nine  years  from  its  date  of  formation,  the  ocmoessioos 
thus  terminating  at  various  dates  between  1950  and  i960.  In 
return  for  the  privileges  granted  them  the  companies  undertook 
the  construction  out  of  their -own  unaided  resources  of  1500  m. 
of  subsidiary  lines,  but  the  railway  expenditure  of  the  ooontty  at 
this  period  was  so  large  that  in  a  few  years  they  found  it  impossifale 
to  raise  the  capital  they  required.  In  these  drcumstanoes  the 
state  agreed  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  the  capital,  the  sums  it 
paid  in  this  way  being  regarded  as  advances  to  be  rdmbuised 
in  the  future  with  interest  at  4%.  Thismeasure  proved  success- 
ful and  the  projected  lines  were  completed.  But  «i^ii>»«^  for 
more  lines  were  constantly  arising,  and  the  «riitfi»^  mariipanip*, 
in  view  of  their  financial  position,  were  disinclined  to  undertake 
their  construction.  The  government  therefore  found  itself 
obliged  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  direct  subventions,  not  only  to 
the  <dd  large  companies,  but  also  to  new  small  ones,  to  encsourage 
the  development  of  branch  and  local  lines,  and  local  antboritles 
were  also  empowered  to  contribute  a  portion  of  the  ccquiitd 
capitaL  The  result  came  to  be  that  many  small  lines  were  begun 
by  companies  that  had  not  the  means  to  complete  them,  and 
again  the  state  had  to  come  to  the  rescue.  In  1878  It  agreed  to 
spend  £20,000,000  in  purchasing  and  completing  a  wonbcr  kA 
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these  lines,  some  of  which  were  handed  over  to  the  great 
comt>aiues,  while  others  were  retained  in  the  bands  Of  the  govern- 
ment, forming  the  system  known  as  the  Chemins  de  Fer  de  r£tat. 
Next  year  a  large  programme  of  railway  expansion  was  adopted, 
at  an  estimated  cost  to  the  state  of  £140,000,000,  and  from  1880 
to  1882  nearly  £40,000,000  was  expended  and  adtae  180Q  m. 
of  line  constructed.  Then  there  was  a  change  in  the  financial 
situation,  and  it  became  difficult  to  find  the  money  required. 
In  these  circumstances  the  conventions  of  1883  were  concluded, 
and  the  great  companies  partially  relieved  the  government  of 
its  obligations  by  agreeing  to  contribute  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  the  new  lines  and  to  provide  the  rolling'  stock  for 
working  them.  In  former  cases  when  the  railways  had  had 
recourse  to  state  aid,  it  was  the  state  whose  o6ntributions  were 
fixed,  while  the  railways  were  left  to  find  the  residtie;  but  on 
this  occasion  the  position  was  reversed.  The  state  further 
guaranteed  a  minimum  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested, 
and  this  guarantee,  which  by  the  convention  of  1859  had  applied 
to  "  new  "  lines  only,  was  now  extended  to  cover  both  **  old  " 
and  "  new  "  lines,  the  receipts  and  expenditure  from  both  kinds 
being  lumped  toget{ier.  As  before,  the  sums  paid  out  in  respect 
of  guaranteed  dividend  were  to  be  regarded  as  advances  which 
were  to  be  paid  back  to  the  state  out  of  the  profits  made,  when 
these  permitted,  and  when  the  advances  were  wiped  out,  the 
profits,  after  payment  of  a  certain  dividend,  were  to  be  divided 
between  the  state  and  the  railway,  two-thirds  going  to  the  former 
and  one-third  to  the  latter.  All  the  companies,  except  the  Nord, 
bave  at  one  time  or  another  had  to  take  advantage  -of  the 
guarantee,  and  the  fact  that  the  Quest  had  been  one  of  the  most 
persistent  and  heavy  borrowers  in  this  respect  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  induced  the  government  to  take  it  over  as  from  the 
1st  of  January  1909.  By  the  1859  conventions  the  state  railway 
system  obtained  an  entry  into  Paris  by  means  of  running  powers 
over  the  Quest  from  Chartres,  and  its  positi<A  was  further  im- 
proved by  the  exchange  of  certain  linesivith  the  QrI6ans  company. 

Thegreat  railway  systems  of  France  are  as  follows; 

1.  The  Nord,  which  serves  the  rich  mininK,  industrial  and  farming 
districts  of  Nord,  Pa»-dc-Calais,  Aisne  and  Somme,  connecting  with 
the  Belgian  railways  at  several  points.  Its  main  lines  run  from 
Paris  to  Calais,  via  OcU,  Amiens  and  Boulogne,  from  Paris  to  Lille, 
via  Creil  and  Arras,  and  from  Paris  to  Maubeuge  via  Creil,  Tergnier 
and  St  Quentin. 

3.  The  Qucst-Etat,  a  combination  of  the  West  and  state  systems. 
The  former  traversed  Nonnandy  in  every  direction  and  connected  Paris 
with  the  towns  of  Brittany.  Its  chief  lines  ran  from  Paristo  Le  Havre 
via  Mantes  and  Rouen,  to  Dieppe  via  Rouen,  to  Cherbourg,  to  Gran- 
villeand  to  Brest.  The  state  railways  served  a  larse  portion  of  western 
France,  their  dnef  lines  being  from  Nantes  via  La'Rochelle  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  from  Bordeaux  via  Saintes,  Niort  and  Saumur  to  Chartres. 

3.  The  Est,  running  from  Paris  via  ChAlons  and  Nancy  to  Avri- 
court  (for  Strassburg),  via  Troyes  and  Langres  to  Belfort  and  on  via 
Basel  to  the  Saint  Gotthard.  and  via  Reims  and  Mezi^s  to  Longwy. 

4.  The  Orleans,  running  from  Paris  to  Oriians,  and  thence  serving 
Bordeaux  via  Tours,  Poitiers  and  Angoul^me,  Nantes  via  Tours  and 
Angers,  and  Montauban  and  Tooloute  via  Vierzon  and  Limoges. 

5.  The  Pari».Lyon:-M6diterran^  connecting  Paris  with  Marseilles 
via  Moret,  Larocne,  Dijon,  MAcon  and  Lyons,  and  with  Ntmes  via 
Moret,  Nevers  and  Clennont-Ferrand.  It  establidies  communi- 
cation between  France  and  Switzerland  and  Italy  via  Micon  and 
Culoz  (for  the  Mt.  Cents  Tunnd)  and  via  Dijon  and  Pontarlier  (for 
the  Simptofl).  and  also  has  a  jlirect  line  along  .the  Mediterranean  coast 
from  Marseilles  to  Genoa  via  Toulon  and  Nice. 

6.  The  Midi  (Southern)  has  lines  radiating  from  Toulouse  to 
Bordeaux  via  Agen,  to  Bayonne  via  Tarbes  and  rau,  and  to  Cette  via 
Carcassonne,  Narbonne  and  Briers.  From  Bordeaux  there  is  also  a 
direct  line  to  Bayonne  and  Inin  (for  Madrid),  and  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Pyrenees  a  hoe  leads  from  Narbonne  to  Perpignan  and  Barcelona. 

The  following  table,  referring  to- lines  **  of  genexal  interest,"  indi- 
cates the  development  of  railways  after  1885: 


Ye«. 

«^ 

Receipt*  ia 

Thousudi 

of^. 

TbouMiida 

onied 

(lOM'o). 

Ooodi  cuiini 

(1000  Metric 

Tom). 

1885 
1890 

1895 
1900 

1904 

18,650 
20.800 
22.650 
23,818 

.24.755 

42,324 
46,145 
50.542 
60.674 
60.589 

23,508 
24.239 

^^ 

31.477 

«4451 

348,852 
453.193 
433.913 

75.192 

92.SO6 

100.834 

126.830 

130,144 

Narrc 

>w  gauge 

and  norma 

1  gauge  raiJ 

ways  "of 

oc.%1  interest" 

Cifmmene. 


After  entering  on  a  iCgiine  ol  free  trade  in  i860  France  gradu- 
ally  reverted  towards  protection;  this  system  triumphed  in  the 
Customs  Law  of  1892,  which  imposed  more  or  less  considerable 
duties  on  imports — a  law  associated  with  the  name  of  M.  M^Une. 
While  raising  the  taxes  both  on  agricultural  products  and  manu- 
factured goods,  this  law  introduced,  between  France  and  all  the 
powers  trading  with  her,  relations  different  from  those  in  the  past: 
It  left  the  government  free  either  to  ajj^ly  to  foreign  countries 
the  general  tariff  or  to  enter  into  negotit^ions  with  them  for  the 
application,  under  certain  conditions,  of  a  minimum  tariff, 
llie  policy  of  protecti<m  was  further  accentuated  by  raising  the 
impost  on  com  from  5  to  7  francs  per  hectcditre  (af  bushels). 
TUs  ^stem,  however,  which  is  Opposed  by  a  powerful  party, 
has  at  various  times  undergone  modifications.  On  the  one  hand 
it  became  necessary,  in  face  of  an  inadequate  harvest,  to  suftpend 
in  1898  the  ^plication  of  the  law  on  the  import  .of  com.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  order  to  check  the  decline  of  exports  and 
neutralize  the  harmful  effects  of  a  pit>Ionged  customs  war,  a 
commercial  treaty  was  in  1896  concluded  with  Switzerland, 
carrying  with  it  a  reduction,  in  respect  of  certain  articles,  of 
the  imposts  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  law  of  189s.  An  accord 
was  likewise  in  1898  effected  with  Italy,  which  since  t886  had 
been  ih  a  state  of  economic  rupture  with  France,  and  in  July 
1899  an  accord  was  concluded  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
Almost  all  other  countries,  moreover,  share  in  the  benefit  of  the 
minimum  tariff,  and  profit  by  the  modifications  it  may  suc- 
cessively undergo. 

Being  in  the  main  a  sdf-supporting  country  France  6anies 
on  most  of  her  trade  within  her  own  borders,  and  ranks  below 

Commerce^  in  Millions  of  Pounds  Sterling, 


covered  3905  m.  in  1904. 


General 

Spedai                      1 

loiporti. 

EKporta. 

Total. 

Importt. 

ToUL 

1876-1880 
1881-1885 
1886-1890 

1891-1895 

1896-1900 
I90I-I90S 

210*t 
224-1 
208*2 
205-0 

237-8 

2333 

1753 
1778 

178'6 
201 -o 

2275 

3854 
4010 
387-6 

4388 
460*8 

171-7 

168-8 
163-0 

182-8 

1351 
135-3 
137-6 

133-8 
150.8 

1747 

306-8 
3»8-7 

296-8 

322-7 

357-5 

Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States  in  volume  of 
exterior  trade.  The  latter  is  subdivided  into  general  commerce, 
which  includes  all  goods  entering  or  leaving  the  country,  and 
special  commerce  which  includes  imports  for  home  use  and 
exports  of  home  produce.  The  above  table  shows  the  develop- 
ments of  French  trade  during  the  years  from  1876  to  1905  by 
means  of  quinquennial  averages.  A  permanent  body  (the  con^ 
mission  permanenle  des  valeurs)  fixes  the  average  prices  of  the 


• 

Impoctib                 j 

Exports.                 1 

ValiM 
CnouauMb 

Pwccai 

ofToul 

Vahir. 

Vahw 

(TlMMMIldi 

PferccM 

olToUl 

Value. 

Articles  of  Food— 
1886-1890 

1891-1895 

1896-1^ 

'   1901-1905 

Raw  MateriaU* 

1886-1890 

1891-1895 
1896-1900 
1901-1905 

Manufactured 

Articles* 
1886-1890 

1891-1895 
1896-1900 

1901-1905 

58.856 
33X31 

34-9 

30-9 
2a-9 

28,287 
27.838 
28.716 

22-4 
21-1 

18-6 
1 6-5 

8S.778 
88,211 

101,727 
116,580 

50-8 
54-3 

33,848 

32,557 
40.060 

47.385 

24-6 
27-1 

24,125 

24.054 
«7.330 

32.554 

14^3 
14-8 

15-9 
17-8 

72.917 
72.906 
82,270 
98.S82 

53'« 
54;| 

§6-4 

*  Includes  horses,  mutes  and 

*  Except  certain  manufactures  which  come  under  the  category 
of  articles  of  food. 
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articles  in  the  customs  list;  this  value  is  estimated  at  the  end  of 
the  year  in  accordance  with  the  variations  that  have  taken  place 
and  is  applied  provisionally  to  the  following  year. 

Amongst  imports  raw  materials  (wool,  cotton  and  nSk,  coal,  oil- 
seeds, timber,  &c.)  hold  the  first  place,  artides  of  food  (cereals,  wine, 
coffee,  &c.)  and  manufactured  goods  (especially  machinery)  ranking 
next.  Amongst  exports  manufactured  goods  (silk,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  fancy  wares,  apparel, -&c.)  come  before  raw  materials 
and  articles  of  food  (wine  and  dairy  products  bought  chiefly  by 
England). 

Divided  into  these  classes  the  imporu  and  exports  (special  trade) 
for  quinquennial  periods  from  l886  to  1905  averaged  as  shown  in  the 
pre(xding  table.  ,  ,     . 

The  decline  both  in  imports  and  in  exports  <m  articles  <m  food, 
which  is  the  most  noteworthy  fact  exhibited  in  the  preceding  table, 
was  due  to  the  almost  prohibitive  tax  in  the  Customs  Law  of  1892, 


upon  agricultural  products. 
The  average  value  of  the  principal  1 


.»«  ».».»<.,  ,^^  w.  ^«  ^....v.t~*  artidea  of  import  and  export 
(special  trade)  over  quinquennial  periods  following  1890  is  shown 
in  the  two  tables  below. 

Principal  Imports  (Thousands  of  £). 


Coal,  coke,  &c .... 

Coffee 

Cotton,  caw      .... 
Flax  .     .     .     . 

Fruit  and  seeds(oleaginous) 
Hides  and  skins,  raw  . 

Machinery 

Silk,  raw      ...... 

Timber 

Wheat 

Wine 

Wool,  raw 


1891-1895. 


7,018 
6,106 

7.446 
2,346 

7,175 
6,141 
2,181 
9488 
6,054 

10,352 
9.972 

13.37a 


1 896- 1900. 


9.883 
4.553 
7.722 

2435 
6,207 

5.261 

3.63a 

10.391 

6,284 

5.276 

10,454 
16,750 


1901-1905. 


10.539 
3.717 

11.987 
3.173 
8.464 
6,369 
4,614 

".765 
6,760 

1.995 

5.167 

16,395 


Principal  Exports  {Thousands  of  Q. 


Apparel 4.726 

Brandy  and  other  spirits  .  -2402 

Butter 2,789 

Cotton  manufactures  .     .  4.233 

Haberdashery^.     .     .     .  5. 830 

Hides,  raw 2.839 

Hides,  tanned  or  curried   .  4t037 
Iron  and  steel,  manufac- 
tures of 

Millinery 1,957 

Motor  cars  and  vehicles    . 

Paper  and  manufactures  of  2,095 

Silk,  raw,   thrown,  waste 

and  cocoons  ....  4i738 
Silk  and  waste  silk,  manu- 
factures of     ...     .  9.769 

Wine 8.824 

Wool,  raw 5,003 

Wool,  manufactures  of     .  {  11.998 


1891-1895. 


1896-1900. 


I  ^^^  I 


4.513 

2,783 
5.874 
6,039 

3494 
4.321 

2.849 

3.308 

160 

a.145 
4,807 

JO443 
9,050 

7.813 
10,190 


1901-1905. 


5.079 
1,678 
2,618 

7.965 
6,599 
4.813 
4.753 

4.201 
4.951 
2,147 
2,551 

6,090 

11463 
9.139 
9.159 
8459 


The  following  were  the  countries  sending  the  largest  quantitini  of 
goods  (special  trade)  to  France  (during  the  same  periods  as  in  previous 
table). 

Trade  with  Principal  Countries.    Imports  (Thousands  of  Q. 


1891-1895. 

1 896-1900. 

1901-1905. 

Germany     .     .     .     .     . 

Bel^um 

United  Kingdom    .     .     . 

Spain 

United  States   ..... 
Argentine  Republic     .     . 

13.178 
15.438 
20,697 
10,294 

15.577 
7.1 19 

13.904 

13.113 
22,132 
10.560 

18491 
10,009 

>7.363 
13.057 
22,725 
6,525* 

19.334 
10.094 

tOOMMERCE 

Trade  wiA  Principal  Counirieu   Exports  (Thousands  of  D- 


1891-1895. 

i896-i9oa 

1901-1905- 

Germany 

Bel^um 

Umted  Kingdom    ...     . 
United  States  .... 
Algeria  ...... 

13.712 

19.857 

39.310 

9.337 

7.^72 

16,285 

22,135 
45.203 

9497 
9434 

21/121 
24JW2 
49.156 
10411 
11,652 

The  other  chief  customers  of  France  were  Switaerland  and  Italy* 
whose  imports  from  France  avera^;ed  in  1901-1905  nearly  iiOfiOOfiOQ 
and  over  £7,200,000  respectively  in  value.  In  the  same  period  Spain 
received  exports  from  France  averaging  £4,700,000. 

The  trade  of  France  was  divided  between  foreign,  countries  and 
her  colonies  in  the  following  proportions  (imports  and  exports 
combined). 


Other  countries  importing  largely  into  France  are  Russia,  Algeria 
and  British  India,  whose  imports  in  each  case  averaged  over  £9.000,000 
in  value  in  the  period  1901-1905;  China  (average  value  £7/100,000) ; 
and  Italy  (average  value  £6,000,000). 

The  following  are  the  principal  countries  receiving  the  exports  of 
France  (speciaftrade),  with  values  for  the  same  penods. 

>  Includes  small  fancy  wares,  toys,  also  wooden  wares  and  fumi- 
tune,  brushes.  &c. 
'  Decrease  largely  due  to  Spanish-American  War  (1898). 


General  Trade. 

Special  Trade.       | 

Foreign 
Countries.- 

Colonies. 

Foreii^n 
Countries. 

Coknies. 

189I-I895 

I896-I900 
I90I-I905 

92*00 
91*18 
90*41 

8*oo 
8*82 
9-59 

tK>>89 
89*86 

88-78 

9*11 
10*14 

11*22 

The  respective  shares  of  the  leading  customs  in  the  trade  of  the 
country  u  approximately  shown  in  the  following  table,  wfaidi  gives 
the  value  of  their  exports  and  imports  (general  trade}  in  1905  in 
millions  sterling. 


Marseilles . 
Le  Havre  . 
Paris  .  . 
Dunkirk  . 
Bordeaux  . 


88-8 

79-5 
42*8 

34-8 
27*4 


Boulogne  .     •    • 
CaUb.     .     .     . 
Dieppe-     ... 
Rouen .     .     .     :     .   11*3 
Belfort-mit-Croix   .   10*7 


I 
17-5 
14-1 
13-5 


In  the  same  year  the  other  chief  customs  in  order  of  impoctaoce 
were  Xourcoing,  Jeumont,  Cette,  St  Nazaire  and  Avricourt. 

liie  chief  locaibodics  concerned  with  commerce  and  industry  axe 
the  chambres  de  commerce  and  the  chambrts  consultatioes  d^arts  d 
manufactures,  the  memben  of  which  are  elected  from  their  ova 
numbtf  by  the  traden  and  industrialists  of  a  certain  standing. 
They  are  established  in  the  chief  towns,  and  their  principal  functitm 
is  to  advije  the  government  on  measures  for  improvin|[  and  facilitat- 
ing commerce  and  industry  within  their  circumscription.  Sec  also 
Banks  and  Banking  ;  Savings  Banks;  Post  and  Postal  Sex  vies. 

Shipping. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  tonnage  of 
sailing  and  steam  shipping  engaged  in  foreign  trade  entered  and 
dearra  at  the  ports  of  France  over  quinquennial  periods  from  189a, 


Entered. 

Cleared.               | 

French. 

Foreign. 

French. 

Forego. 

I 891-1895 
1S9&-1900 
1901-1905 

4^77.967 
4.665.268 
4.782,101 

9.947.893 
12.037.571 
14.744.626 

4.521.928 
5.005.563 
5.503463 

12.103,358 
14.823.217 

The  increase  of  the  French  mercantile  marine  (which  is  fifth  ia 
importance  in  the  worid)  over  the  same  period  is  traced  in  tbe 
following  table.    Vessels  of  2  net  tons  and  upwards  are  enuntoated 


SaUins. 

Sicaa. 

TolaL             ] 

Nurabcr 
VcmU. 

r^ 

Number 

of 
Vessels. 

T<mfi. 

Nmbcr 

of 
Veaeh. 

T--^ 

1891-1895 
I896-I900 
1901-1905 

14.183 
14.327 
14.867 

402,982 
642.562 

1 182 
I23I 
1388 

502.363 
504.674 
617^6 

I5J65 

15^ 
16.255 

905.34s 

942.14J 
i.a6o,09» 

At  the  beginning  of  1908  the  total  was  17.193  (tonnage,  1403.647); 
of  these  13,601  (tonnage,  81,833)  were  vessels  of  less  than  20  tons* 
while  502  (tonna^,  1,014,506)  were  over  800  tons. 

The  increase  m  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels,  which  in  other 
countries  tends  to  decline,  was  due  to  the  bounties  voted  by  pariii- 
ment  to  its  merchant  sailingfleet  with  the  Tiew  of  iiKscaamg  tbe 
number  of  skilled  seamen.  The  prosperity  of  the  Fmch  shif^g 
trade  is  hampered  by  the  costliness  of  diipbuilding  and  by  tbe 
scarcity  of  outward-bound  cargo.  Shippiiu;  has  been  fostered  by 
paying  bounties  for  vessels  constructed  in  France  and  sailing  nodrr 
the  French  flatr,  and  by  reserving  the  coastii^  trade^  traffic  betmcea 
France  and  Algeria,  ftc.  to  French  vessels.  Despite  these  mono* 
polies,  three-fourths  of  the  shipping  in  French  poits  is  foreign,  and 
France  b  without  fhipping^  companies  comparable  in  iraportaorc 
to  those  of  other  great  maritime  natiods.  The  three  chief  corananies 
the   Messageries  Mariiimes  (Marsdllea  and   Bordeaux),  the 


are 


Compaguie  Ginfrale  Transatlantique  (Le  Havre,  St  Nasaixe  and 
Marseules)  and  tbe  Charieurs  Rhims  (Le  Havre). 
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Government  and  Administratum. 


Central  Gtnernment.— The  principles  upon  which  the  French 
constitution  is  based  are  representative  government  (by  two 
chambers),  manhood  suffrage,  responsibility  of  ministers  and 
irresponsibility  of  the  head  of  the  sUte.  Alterations  or  modifica- 
tions of  the  constitution  can  only  be  effected  by  the  National 
Assembly,  consisting  of  both  chambers  sitting  together  ad  hoc. 
The  legislative  power  resides  in  these  two  chambers — the  Senate 
and  t^  Chamber  of  Deputies;  the  executive  is  vested  in  the 
president  of  the  republic  and  the  ministers.  The  membera  of 
both  chambers  owe  their  election  to  universal  suffrage;  but  the 
Senate  is  not  okcted  direaly  by  the  people  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  consisting  of  584  members,  is 
elected  by  the  scrutin  d'arrondissement  (each  elector  voting  for 
one  deputy)  for  a  term  of  four  years,  the  conditions  of  election 
being  as  follows:  Each  arrondissement  sends  one  deputy  if  its 
population  does  not  exceed  xoo.ooo,  and  an  additional  deputy 
for  every  additional  100,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  of  that 
number.  Every  citizen  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  unless  subject 
to  some  legal  disability,  such  as  actual  engagement  in  military 
service,  bankruptcy  or  condemnation  to  certain  punishments, 
has  a  vote,  provided  that  he  can  prove  a  residence  of  six  n^onths' 
duration  in  any  one  town  or  commune.  A  deputy  must  be  a 
French  citizen,  not  under  twenty-five  years  old.  Each  candidate 
must  make,  at  least  five  days  before  the  elections,  a  declaration 
setting  forth  in  what  constituency  he  intends  to  stand.  He  may 
only  stand  for  one,  and  all  votes  given  for  him  in  any  other  than 
that  specifiedin  the  declaration  are  void.  To  secure  election  a 
candidate  must  at  the  fiist  voting  poll  an  absolute  majority 
and  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  number  of 
decton.  U  a  second  poll  is  necessary  a  relative  majority  is 
sufficient. 

The  Senate  (see  below,  Law  and  InstittUujns)  is  composed  of 
300  members  who  must  be  French  citizens  at  least  forty  years 
of  age.  They  are  elected  by  the  "  scrutin  de  lisle  "  for  a  period  of 
nine  years,  and  one-third  of  the  body  retires  every  three  years. 
The  department  which  is  to  elect  a  senator  when  a  vacancy 
occurs  b  settled  by  lot. 

Both  senators  and  deputies  receive  a  salary  of  £600  per  annum. 
No  member  of  a  family  that  has  reigned  in  France  is  eligible  for 
either  chamber. 

Bills  may  be  proposed  either  by  ministers  (in  the  name  of  the 
president  of  the  republic),  or  by  private  members,  and  may  be 
initiated  in  either  chamber,  but  money-bills  must  be  submitted 
in  the  first  place  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Every  bill  is  first 
examined  by  a  committee,  a  member  of  which  is  chosen  to 
*'  report "  on  it  to  the  chamber,  after  which  it  must  go  through 
two  readings  (dtiibiralions),  before  it  is  presented  to  the  other 
chamber.  Either  house  may  pas^  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the 
government,  and  in  practice  the  government  resigns  in  face  of 
the  passing  of  such  a  vote  by  the  deputies,  but  not  if  it  is  passed 
by  the  Senate  only.  The  chambers  usually  assemble  in  January 
each  year,  and  the  ordinary  session  lasts  not  less  than  five 
months ;  usually  it  continues  till  July.  There  is  an  ext  raordinary 
session  from  October  till  Christmas. 

The  president  (see  below,  Law  and  Inslilutions)  is  elected  for 


seven  years,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  by  the  Senate  and  Chamber 
'of  Deputies  sitting  together  as  the  National  Assembly.  Any 
French  citizen  may  be  chosen  president,  no  fixed  age  being 
required.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  no  member  of 
a  royal  family  which  has  once  reigned  in  France  can  be  elected. 
The  president  receives  1,200,000  francs  (£48,000)  a  year,  half  as 
salary,  half ^  for  traveUing  expenses  and  the  charges  incumbent 
upon  the  official  representative  of  the  coimtry.  Both  the 
chambers  are  summoned  by  the  president,  who  has  the  power  of 
dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  the  assent  of  the  Senate. 
When  a  change  of  Government  occurs  the  president  chooses  a 
prominent  parliamentarian  as  premier  and  president  of  the 
council.  This  personage,  who  himself  holds  a  portfolio,  nominates 
the  other  ministers,  his  choice  being  subject  to  the  ratification  of 
the  chief  of  the  state.  The  ministerial  council  (canieil  des 
minislres)  is  presided  over  by  the  president  of  the  republic; 
less  formal  meetings  (conseils  de  cabinet)  under  the  presidency  of 
the  premier,  or  even  of  some  other  minister,  are  also  held. 

Tlie  ministers,  whether  members  of  parliament  or  not,  have 
the  right  to  sit  in  both  chambers  and  can  address  the  house 
whenever  they  choose,  though  a  minister  may  only  vote  in  the 
chamber  of  which  he  happens  to  be  a  member.  There  are  twelve 
ministries*  corapiising  those  of  justice;  finance;  war;  the 
interior;  marine;  colonies;  public  instruction  and  fine  arts; 
foreign  affairs;  commerce  and  industry;  agriculture;  public 
works;  and  labour  and  public  thrift.  Individual  ministers 
are  responsible  for  all  acts  done  in  connexion  with  their  own 
departments,  and  the  body  of  ministers  collectively  is  responsible 
for  the  general  policy  of  the  government. 

The  council  of  state  {conseil  d'itat)  is  the  principal  council 
of  the  head  of  the  state  and  his  ministers,  who  consult*  it  on 
various  legislative  problems,  more  particularly  on  questions 
of  administration.  It  is  divided  for  despatch  of  business  into 
four  sections,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  group  of  two  or  three 
ministerial  departments,  and  is  composed  of  (i)  32  councillors 
"  en  service  ordinaire  **  (comprising  a  vice-president  and  sectional 
presidents),  and  19  councillors  " en  service  extraordinaire"  i.e. 
government  officials  who  are  deputed  to  watch  the  interests  of 
the  ministerial  departments  to  which  they  belong;  and  in  matters 
not  concerned  with  those  departments  have  a  merely  con- 
sultative  position;  (2)  32  mattres  des  requttes\  (3)  40  auditors. 

The  presidency  of  the  council  of  state  belongs  ex  officio  to  the 
minister  of  justice. 

The  theory  of  "droit  administratif"  lays  down  the  principle  that 
an  agent  of  the  government  cannot  be  prosecuted  or  sued  for 
acts  relating  to  his, administrative  functions  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals.  Consequently  there  is  a  special  system  of  administra- 
tive  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  "  le  eontentieux  administratif  "  or 
disputes  in  which  the  administration  is  concerned.  The  council 
of  state  is  the  highest  administrative  tribunal,  and  includes  a 
special  "  Section  du  -eontentieux  **  to  deal  with  judicial  work  of 
this  nature. 

Local  Government. — France  is  divided  into  86  administrative 
departments  (including  Corsica)  or  87  if  the  Territory  of  Belfort, 
a  remnant  of  the  Haut  Rhin  department,  be  included.  These 
departments  are  subdivided  into  362  arrondissements.  29x1 
cantons  and  36,222  communes. 


Departments. 

Capital  Towns. 

Ancient  Provinces.* 

AlN 

AlSNB 

Allibr     ...*,. 

Alpbs-Marttimbs 

Ard^chb  ....... 

Ardsnnbs       .      ,      .      .      . 
AiuicB 

AUBB 

AUDS 

Avbyron  

Bourg        ...... 

Laon 

Moulins 

Nice 

Privas 

NUzidres 

Foix 

Troye« 

Carcassonne 

Rodez 

Bourgogne  (Bresse,  Bugey,  Valromey,  Dombes). 

11c-de-Francc:  Pitiardie. 

Bourbonnais. 

Langucdoc  (Vtvarais). 

Champagne. 

Fouc;  Gascogne  (Cous^rans). 

Champagne;  Bourgogne. 

Langucdoc. 

Guienne  (Rouerguc). 

'  The  administration  of  posts,  telegraphs  and  telephones  is  assigned  to  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry  or  to  that  of  public 
works. 

'  The  province  or  pro>anoes  named  are  those  out  of  which  the  department  was  chiefly  formed* 
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Dcpartmenu. 


Capital  Towns. 


Ancient  Provinoet. 


i 


Bassbs-Alpbs  . 

Basses-Pyr&n£bs    . 

Belfort,  Territoire  db 

Bouciies-du-RhAnb 

Calvados . 

Caktal 

cuarektb 

CHARENTB-lNFiRIEURB 
CUER 

CorrAze    . 
CAte-d'Or 

CdTES-DU-NORD 

C REUSE 

DEUX-SkVRBS     . 

DOROOCMK 

DOUBS 

DRdMB 

EURB    . 

Eurb-bt-Ldir  . 

FiNISTiSB 

Card* 
Gers  • 

GiRONDB 

Hautb-Garonnb 
Haute-Loirb    . 
Hautb-Marne 
Hautbs-Alpes 

HAlTTE-SAdKB     . 

Hautb-Savoie 

H  AUTES-Py  R^NtES 

Hautb-Vienne 

H6rault 

Ille-et-Vilajne 

Ikdre 

Indre-et-Loirb 

IskRB    . 

ura    • 

ANDES 

Loire 

Loi  rb-Inf£rieurb 

LOIRET 

Loir-et-Ciier  . 

Lot 

lot-bt-g  a  roknb 

LOZkRB 

Main'e-et-Loirb 

Mancub    . 

Markb  .    . 

Maybkne 

Meurthb-bt-Mosellb 

Meusb- 

morbihan 

NifeVRB        ,         , 
NORO  . 
OlSB      . 

Orkb  •      . 
Pas>de-Calais 
Puy-de-D6me    . 
Pyr£n&bs-Oriektales 
Rh6nb 

SAdNE-ET-LOIRB 

Sartiib 

Savoib 

Seinb 

Seekb-et-Marnb 

Seinb-et-Oise 

SEIIiE-lNF^RIEURB 
SOUHB 

Tarm 

Tarn-bt-Garokkb 

Var 

Vaucldsb 

Vend^b 

ViENNB 
VOSCBS 
YONWB 

Corse  (Corsica) 


Dignc 

Pau    . 

BcUort 

Maraeilles 

Caen  . 

Aurillac 

AngouI£me 

La  Rochelle 

Bourae*    . 

Tulle         .       . 

Dijon 

St  Brieuc  . 

Gu£ret 

Niort        .       . 

P^rigueux 

Besanson  . 

Valence 

Evreux 

Chartrcs    . 

Quimpcr    . 

Nimes 

Auch  . 

Bordeaux  . 

Toulouse  . 

LePuy      . 

Chaunnont 

Gap    . 

Vesoul       .       . 

Annccy 

Tarbes 

Limoges    . 

MontpcUtcr 

Rennes 

Ch&teauroux    . 

Toon 

Grenoble  . 

Lons*Ic-Saunicr 

Mont-dc-Marsan 

St-btienne 

Nantes 

Orleans 

Bloia  .       .       . 

Cahora 

Agen  . 

Mcnde 


Angers 

St-IA        .       .       . 

Ch&loo9-sur-Mamc 

Laval. 

Nancy 

Bar-lc^Duc 

Vannes 

Nevcrs 

Lille  .       .       .       . 

Beauvats  . 

Alcn^oa 

Arras 

Clcrmont'Fccrand   , 

Pcrpignan 

Lvon 

Kf&con 

Le  Mans   . 

Chamb6ry 

Paris 

Melun 

Versailles  . 

Rouen 

Amiens 

AIbi   .       .       .       . 

Montauban 

Draguignan 

Avignon    . 

La  Rochc-sur-Von  . 

F^ottiers 

Epinai 

Auxerre 

Ajacdo 


Provence. 

Beam ;  Gascognc  (Bassc-Navarrc,  Souk,  Labouid). 

Alaaoei. 

Provence. 

Normandie  (Bessin,  Bocage). 

Auvergne. 

Angoumow;  Saintonge. 

Aunis:  Saintonge. 

Berry;  Bourbonnais. 

Limousin. 

Bourgogne  (Dijonnais,  Auxois). 

BreCagne. 

MarcM. 

Poitou. 

Guienne  (P^rigord). 

Francbe-Comte;  MontbiUard. 

Dauphin6. 

Normandie;  Perche. 

Orl^nais;  Normandie. 

Brctagne. 

Languedoc 

Gascognc  (Astarac,  Armaenac). 

Guienne  (Bordelais,  Bazadais). 

Languedoc;  Gascogne  (Commingcs). 

Languedoc  (Velay);  Auvcivne;  Lyonoaifc 

Champaene  (Bassigny,  Valuge). 

Daupnine. 

Fraiiche-C<lmt& 

Gascogne. 

Limousin;  Marchc 

Languedoc 

Bretagne. 

Berry. 

Touraine. 

Dauphin6. 

FraDchc-Comt6. 

Gascogne  (Landcs,  Chalossc). 

Lyonnaia. 

Brctagne. 

Orl6anais  (Orl6anais  proper,  GAtioais.  Dunois). 

Orldanais. 

GuiQ7ne  (Qucrcy). 

Guienne;  Gascogne. 

Languedoc  (Gcvaudan). 

Anjou. 

Norniandie  (Cotcntin). 

Champagne. 

Maine;  Anjou. 

L9Vraine;  Trois-EvC'ch^ 

Lorraine  (Barrois,  Vcrdunois)* 

Bretagne. 

Ntvernais;  Orl£anais. 

Flandre;  Hainaut. 

ile-dc-Francc. 

Normandie;  Perche. 

Artois;  Picardic. 

Auvcrene. 

Roussiilon;  Lanj^cdoc 

Lyonnais;  Beaujolais. 

Bourgogne. 

Maine}  Anjou. 

Ile-de-France. 
Ic-de-France;  Champagne. 
Ic-dc-France. 
Normandie. 
Picardic. 

Languedoc  (Albigcois). 
Guienne;  Gascogne;  Languedoc. 
Provence 

Comtat;  Vcnaissin;  Provence;  Prindpftuti6  dX)rangr. 
Poitou. 

Poitou;  Touraine. 
Lorraine. 

Bourgogne;  Champagne. 
Corse. 


Before  1790  France  was  divided  intaihtrty-three  great  and  seven 
small  military  governments,  often  called  provinces,  which  arc, 
however,  to  be  disfinguishcd  from  the  provinces.  Torroed  under  the 
feudal  system.  The  great  governments  were:  Msace,  Saintonge 
and  Angoumois,  Anjon.  Artois,  Aunis,  Auvergne,  B6am  and  Navarre, 
Bcrryv  Bonxbonnais,  Bourgogne  (Burgiindy).  Brctagne  (Brittany), 
Chan^agnc,  Dauphinf .  Flandre,  Foix,  Franche-Comtfi,  Guienne  and 
Gascogne  (Gaacony),  Ile-de-France,  Languedoc,  Limousin,  Lorraine, 
Lyoonaia,  Maine,  Marcbe,  Ntvernais,  Normandie.  Orl6anais,  Picanfie, 


Poitou,  Provence,  Roussiilon,  Touratne  and  Corse.  The.eight  small 
governments  were:  Paris,  Boulogne  and  Boukmnais,  Le  liaw^ 
Sedan,  Toulots,  Plays  Messin  and  Verdunob  and  Saumuroii. 

At  the  bead.of  each  department  is  a  prefea,  a  poCtical  official 
nominated  by  the  minister  of  the  inlcrior  and  appointed  by  the 
president,  who  acts  as  general  agent  of  the  govemment  and 
rq>resentative  of  tHe  central  authority.    To  aid  him  the  prefect 
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has  a  general  secretary  and  an  advisory  body  {conseS  de  pri- 
fectwe),  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  president, 
which  has  jurisdiction  in  certain  classes  of  disputes  arising  out 
of  administration  and  must,  in  certain  cases,  be  consulted, 
though  the  prefect  is  not  compelled  to  follow  its  advice.  The 
prefect  supervises  the  execution  of  the  laws;  has  wide  authority 
in  regard  to  policing,  public  hygiene  and  relief  of  pauper  children; 
has  the  nomination  of  various  subordinate  officials;  and  is  in 
correspondence  with  the  subordinate  functionaries  in  his  depart- 
ment, to  whom  he.  transmits  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the 
government.  Although  the  management  of  local  affairs  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  piefect  his  power  with  regard  to  these  is  checked 
by  a  deliberative  body  known  as  the  general  council  {conseil 
gtntral).  This  council,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
business  and  professional  men,  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
each  canton  in  the  department  contributing  orie  member.  The 
general  coundl  controls  the  departmental  administration  of 
the  prefect,  and  its  decisions  on  points  of  local  government  are 
usually  finaL  It  assigns  its  quota  of  taxes  {continietU)  to  each 
arrondissement,  authorizes  the  sale,  purchase  or  exchange  of 
departmental  property,  superintends  the  management  thereof, 
authorizes  the  construction  of  new  roads,  railways  or  canals, 
and  advises  on  matters  of  local  interest.  Political  questions 
are  rigorously  etdudcd  from  its  deliberations.  The  general 
coimdl,  when  not  ^tting,  is  represented  by  a  permanent  delega- 
tion {commission  dipartanerUaie). 

As  the  prefect  in  the  department,  so  the  sub-prefect  in  the 
arrondissement,  though  tlrith  a  more  limited  power,  is  the 
representative  of  the  central  authtnity.  He  is  assisted,  and  in 
some  degree  controlled,  in  his  work  by  the  district  cotmcil 
(conseil  d*arrondissemtnt)f  to  which  each  canton  sends  a  member, 
chosen  by  universal  suffrage.  As  the  arrondissement  has  neither 
property  nor  budget,  the  principal  business  of  the  coundl  is 
to  allot  to  each  commune  its  share  of  the  direct  taxes  imposed 
on*  the  arrondissement  by  the  general  council. 

The  canton  is  purely  an  administrative  division,  containing, 
Off  an  average,  about  twdve  communes,  though  some  exceptional 
communes  are  big  enough  to  contain  more  than  one  canton. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  is  the  dectoral  unit  for 
the  general  council  and  the  district  coundL 

The  communes,  varying  greatly  in  area  and  population,  are  the 
administrative  units  in  France.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the 
commune  is  the  mayor  (maire),  who  is  (i)  the  agent  of  the 
centra]  government  and  charged  as  such  with  the  local  promulga- 
tion and  execution  of  the  general  laws  and  decrees  of  the  country; 
(3)  the  executive  head  of  the  municipality,  in  which  capadty 
he  supervises  the  police,  the  revenue  and  public  works  of  the 
commune,  and  acts  as  the  representative  of  the  corporation  in 
generaL  He  also  acts  as  registrar  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages, 
and  officiates  at  dvil  marriages.  Mayors  are  usually  assisted 
by  deputies  (adjoints).  In  a  commune  of  2500  inhabitants  or 
Itts  there  is  one  deputy;  in  more  populous  communes  there 
may  be  more,  but  in  no  case  must  the  number  exceed  twdve, 
except  at  Lyons,  wHrre  as  many  as  seventeen  are  allowed.  Both 
mayors  and  deputy  mayors  are  elected  by  and  from  among 
members  of  the  munidpal  council  for  four  years.  This  body 
consists,  according  to  the  population  of  the  commune,  of  from 
10  to  36  members,  elected  for  four  years  on  the  prindple  of  the 
scrtdin  de  lisle  by  Frenchmen  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  have  a  six  months'  residence  qualification. 

The  local  affairs  of  the  commune  are  dedded  by  the  municipal 
council,  and  its  decisions  become  operative  after  the  expiration 
of  a  month,  save  in  matters  which  involve  interests  transcending 
those  of  the  commime.  In  such  cases  the  prefect  must  approve 
them,  and  in  some  cases  the  sanction  of  the  general  council 
or  even  ratification  by  the  president  is  necessary.  The  coundl 
also  chooses  communal  delegates  to  elect  senators;  and  draws 
up  the  list  of  ripartiteurs,  whose  function  is  to  settle  hoV  the 
commune's  share  of  direct  taxes  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
taxpayers.  The  sub-prefect  then  selects  from  this  list  ten  of 
whom  he  approves  Tor  the  post.  The  meetings  of  the  council 
are  open  to  the  public 


Justice. 


The  ordinary  judicial  system  of  France  comprise  two  classes 
d  courts:  (i)  dvil  and  criminal,  (2)  spcdal,  induding  courts 
dealing  only  with  purdy  commerdal  cases;  in  addition  there 
are  the  administrative  courts,  induding  bodies,  ^e  Conseil 
d'£ut  and  the  Conseils  de  Prefecture,  which  deal,  in  ihdr 
judicial  capadty,  with  cases  coming  under  the  droit. admimstralif. 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  Tribunal  des  Conffits,  a  spedal 
court  whose  function  it  is  to  dedde  which  is  the  competent 
tribunal  when  aa  administration  and  a  judicial  court  both 
daim  or  rduse  to  deal  witii  a  given  case. 

Taking  the  first  dass  of  courts,  which  have  both  dvil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  the  lowest  tribunal  in  the  system  is  that  of 
ihcjugede  paix. 

In  each  canton  is  zjugejie  paix,  who  in  his  capadty  as  a  dvil 
judge  takes  cognizance,  without  appeal,  of  disputes  where  the 
amount  sought  to  be  recovered  does  not  exceed  £x2  In  value. 
Where  the  amount  exceeds  £ia  but  not  £24  an  appeal  lies  from 
hiff  decision  to  the  a>urt  of  first  instance.  In  some  particular 
cases  where  special  promptitude  or  local  knowledge  is  necessary, 
as  disputes  between  hotelkcepers  and  travellers,  and  the  like, 
he  has  jurisdiction  (subject  to  appeal  to  (he  court  of  first  instance) 
up  to  £<^*  He  has  also  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  contrattentionSi 
i.e,  breaches  of  law  punishable  by  &  fine  pot  exceeding  i2S» 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  days.  If  the  sentence 
be  one  of  imprisonment  or  the  fine  exceeds  4S.»  appeal  lies  to  the 
court  of  first  instance.  It  is  an  important  function  of  ihcjuge 
de  paix  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  disputants  who  come  before 
him,  and  no  suit  can  be  brought  before  the  court  of  ^rst  instance 
until  he  has  endeavoured  without  success  to  bring  the  parties  to 
an  agreement. 

TriSunaux  de  premiire  instance,  also  caUed  trihunatut 
d'anondissement,  of  which  there  is  one  in  every  arrondissement 
(with  few  exceptions),  besides  serving  as  courts  of  appeal  from 
the  juges  de  paix  have  an  original  jurisdiction  in  matters  dvil 
and  criminal.  The  court  consists  of  a  president,  one  or  more 
vice-presidents  and  a  variable  number  of  judges.  A  procurettr, 
or  public  prosecutor,  is  also  attached  to  eadb  court.  In  civil 
matters  the  tribunal  takes  cognizance  of  actions  relating  to 
personal  property  to  -the  value  of  £60,  and  actions  relating  to 
land  to  the  value  of  60  fr.  (£2: 8s.)  per  annum.  When  it  deals 
with  matters  involving  larger  sums  an  appeal  lies  to  the  courts 
of  appeal.  In  penal  cases  its  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  offences 
of  the  dass  known  as  dilits — offences  punishable  by  a  more 
serious  penalty  than  the  "  contraventions  "  dealt  with  by  the 
juge  de  paix,  but  not  entailing  such  heavy  penaltfcs  as  the  code 
applies  to  crimes,  With  which  the  assize  courts  (see  below) 
deal.  When  sitting  in  ib  capadty  as  a  criminal  court  it  is 
known  as  the  tribunal  correctionnel.  Its  judgments  arc  in- 
variably subject  in  these  matters  to  appeal  before  the  court 
of  appeal. 

There  are  twenty*«ix  courts  of  appeal  {cours  d*appd),  to  each 

of  which  are  attached  from  one  to  five  departments. 

Coun  d'Appcl.  Derartments  depending  on  them. 

Paris  .     .     .  Seine,  Aube,  Eurc-et-Loir,  Mame,  Sdne-et-Mariie, 

Sdne-et-Oiae,  Yonne, 
Agbh  .     .     .  Gers,  Lot,  Lot-et-Garonne. 
Aix      .     .     .  Basses-Alpcs,  Alpe»>Maritimes,  Bouches^u-Rhftne, 

Var. 
AiiiBNS     .     .  Aisne,  Oite,  Somme. 
ANcaas    .     .  Maine-et-Ldre,  Mayenae,  Sarthe. 
Bastia      .     .  Corae. 

Bbsan£on      .  Doubs,  Jura,  Haute-SaAne,  Tcrritoire  de  Belfort. 
BoRDSAUX     .  Charente,  Dordogne,  Girondc. 
BouRCES  .     .  Cher,  indre,  Niivre. 
Cabn  .     .     .  Calvados,  Manche.  Ome. 
CHAMoftRY     .  Savoie,  Hautc-Savoie. 
Dijon  .     .     .  COte-d'Or,  Haute-Mame.  Saftne-et-Loire. 
DouAi.      .     .  Nord,  F^s-de-Catats. 
Grbnoblb     .  Hautcs-Ajpes,  Drfime.  Is^re. 
LiMOOBS   .     .  Corriae,  Creuse,  Haute- Vienne. 
Lyons  .    .     .  Ain,  Loire,  Rhdne. 

MoNTPBLLlBR  Aude,  Aveyron,  Hirault,  Pyrfnics-Orientalcs. 
Nancy      .     .  Mcurthe-et-MosclIc,  Meuae,  Vosges.  Ardennes. 
NImbs  .     .     .  Ard£chc.  Gard,  Lozerc,  Vauduse. 
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Coun  d'AppeL 

Orleans  .  . 

Pau     .    .  . 

Poitiers  . .  . 

XvBNNES     •  m 

RlOM      .    .  . 

Rouen  .   .  . 

Toulouse.  . 


Departments  depending  on  them. 

Indre-et^Loire.  Loir-ct-Cher,.Loiret. 
LandeStUasses-PyrinSes.  Hautes-ESrr£n£es. 
Charente-Inf*rieure,  Dcux-Sivres,  Vcndte,  Vienne. 
C6tes-du-Nord,    Fini&t^re,    lUc-ct-Vilaine    Loiie- 

Inf£rieure,  Morbihan. 
Allier,  CantaU  Haute-Loire,  Puy-de-Ddme. 
Eure,  Seinc-Inferieure. 
Aii^,  Haute-Garonne,  Tarn,  Tam-ct-Garonne. 


At  the  head  of  each  court,  which  is  dlvfded  "intQ  sections 
{chambres),  is  a  premier  prUidenL  Each  section  {ckambre)  com 
sists  of  a  prisideni  de  ckambre  and  four  judges  {cons^Uers). 
Procureurs-itntraux  and  avocats-glniraux  are  also  attached  to 
the  parquett  or  permanent  offidal  staff,  of  the  courts  of  appeaL 
The  principal  function  of  these  courts  is  the  hearing  at  appeals 
both  dvil  and  criminal  from  the  courts  of  first  instance;  only  in 
some  few  cases  (e.g.  discharge  of. bankrupts)  do  they  ezerdse  an 
original  jurisdiction.  One  of  the  sections  is  termed  the  chambre 
des  mises  en  accusation..  Its  function  is  to  examine  criminal 
cases  and  to  decide  whether  they  shall  be  referred  for  trial  to  the 
lower  courts  or  the  cows  d'assises.  It  may  also  dismiss  a  case  on 
grounds  of  insufficient  evidence. 

The  cows  Cassises  are  not  separate  and  permanent  tribunals. 
Every  three  months  an  assize  is  hdd  in' each  department,  usually 
at  the  chief  town,  by  a  conseiUer,  appointed  ad  hoc,  of  the  i»urt 
of  appeal  upon  which  the  department  depends.  The  cour 
d*assises  occupies  itself  entirely  with  offences  of  the  most  serious 
type,  classified  under  the  penal  code  as  crimes^  in  accordance 
with  the  severity  of  the. penalties  attached.  The  president  is 
assisted  in  his  duties  by  twa  other  magistrates,  who  may  be 
chosen  either  from  among  ihexonsciUers  of  the  court  oT  appeal 
or  the  presidents  or  judges  of  the  local  court  of  first  instance. 
In  this  court  and  in  this  court  alone  there  is  always  a  jury  of 
twelve.  They  decide,  as  in  England,  on  fads  only,  leaving  the ' 
applicationx>f  the  law  to  the  judges.  The  verdict  is  given  by  a 
simple  majority. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  other  than  those  coming  before 
the  juge  de  paix^  a  secret  preliminary  investigation  is  made  by 
an  of&dal  called  a  juge  dHnstruction,  He  may  either  dismiss 
the  case  at  once  by  an  order  of  **  non-lieu,"  or  order  it  to  be 
tried,  when  the  prosecution  is  undertaken  by  the  procureur 
or  procwew-ginirid.  This  process  in  some  degree  corre- 
sponds to  the  manner  in  which  English  magistrates  dismiss  & 
case  or  commit  the  prisoner  to  quarter  sessions  or  assizes,  but 
the  powers  of  the  juge  d^instruction  are  more  arbitrary  and 
absolute. 

The  highest  tribunal  in  France  is  the  cour  de  cassalion,  sitting 
at  Paris,  and  consbting  of  a  first  president,  three  sectional 
presidents  and  forty-five  conseillcrs,  with  a  ministerial  staff 
(parquet)  consisting  of  a  procwew-ghtiral  and  six  advocates- 
general.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections:  the  Chambre  des 
Requites,  or  court  of  petitions,  the  civil  court  and  the  criminal 
court  The  cow  de  cassation  can  review  the  decision  of  any 
other  tribunal,  except  administrative  courts.  Criminal  appeaU 
usually  go  straight  to  the  criminal  section,  while  civU  appeals  are 
generally  taken  before  the  Chambre  des  Requites,  where  they 
undergo  a  preliminary  examination.  If  the  demand  for  re- 
hearing is  refused  such  refusal  is  final;  but  if  it  is  granted  the 
case  is  then  heard  by  the  civil  chamber,  and  after  argument 
cassation  (annulment)  is  granted  or  refused.  The  Court  of 
Cassation  does  not  give  the  ultimate  decision  on  a  case;  it 
pronounces,  not  on  the  question  of  fact,  but  on  the  legal  principle 
at  issue,  or  the  competence  of  the  court  giving  the  original 
decision.  Any  decision,  even  one  of  a  cow  d^assises^  may  be 
brought  before  it  in  the  last  resort,  and  may  be  casU — ^annidled. 
If  it  pronounces  cassation  it  remits  the  case  to  tbe  hearing  of  a 
court  of  the  same  order. 

Commercial  courts  {tribunaux  de  commerce)  are  established  in 
all  the  more  important  commercial  towns  to  decide  as  expediti- 
ously as  possible  disputed  points  arising  out  of  business  trans- 
actions. They  consist.of  judges,  chosen,  from  among  the  leading 
merchants,  and  elected  by  commerqants  patentis  depuis  cinq  ans, 
ix.  persons  who  have  held  the  licence  to  trade  (see  Finance)  for 


five  years  and  upwards.  In  the  absence  of  a  tribunal  de  commera 
commercial  cases  come  before  the  ordinary  tribunal  d^arrondissc' 
ment. 

In  important  industrial  towns  tribunals  called  conseUs  de 
prud'hommes  are  instituted  to  deal  with  disputes  between 
employers  and  employees,  actions  arising  out  of  contracts  of 
apprenticeship  and  the  like.  They  are  composed  of  empk>yers 
and  woVkmen  in  equal  numbers  and  are  established  by  decree  of 
the  council  of  state,  advised  by  the  minister  of  justice.  The 
minister  of  justice  is  notified  of  the  iiece»ity  for  a  conseS  de 
prud^kommes  by  the-  prefect,  acting  on  the  jsdvice  ol  the 
municipal  -council  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the 
Chaml^  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.  The  judges  are  elected 
by  employers  and  workmen  of  a  certain  standing.  When  the 
amount  claimed  exceeds  .£xa-  appeal  lies  to  the  tribanaia 
d*arrondissemenL . 

Police. — Broadly,  tlie  "police- of  France  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  branches — administrative  police  (la  police  admiaii 
strative)  and  judicial  poUce  (la  police  judidaire),  the  former  having 
for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  latter  durgol 
with  tracing  Qut  offenders,  collecting  the  proofs,  and  dclivtring 
the  presumed  offenders  to  the  tribunals  charged  by  law  vilh 
their  trial  and  punishment.    Subdivisions  may  be,  and  often  ai^ 
named  according  to  the  particular  duties  to  which  they  are 
assigned,  as  la  police  politique,  police  des  memrs,  police  saxiUiirc, 
tic    The  officers  of  the  judicial  police  comprise  thtjuge  dt  pais 
(equivalent  to  the  English  police  magistrate),  the  mairt,  the 
commissaire  de  police,  the  gendarmerie  and,  in  rural  districts,  the 
gardes  champitres  and  the  gardes  forestiers.    Cardiens  de  la  pais 
(sometimes  called  sergents  de  vilUi  gardes,  de  ville  or  agents  d§ 
poliu)  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  gendarmerie,  betn^  a 
bcandi  ;of  the  administrative  police  and  corresponding  more  or 
less  nearly  with  the  English -equivalent  "police  constables,'' 
which  the  gendarmerie  do -not,  although  both  perform  pdice 
duty<    The  gendarmerie,  however,  differ  from  the  agents  or 
gardes  both  in  uniform  and  in  the  fact  th%t  they  are  for  the 
most  part  country  patrols,    The  organization  of  the  Paris  police, 
which  is  typical  of  that,  in  other  large  towns,  may  be  outlined 
briefly.    The  central  administration  (administration  centraU) 
comprises  three  classes  of  functions  which  together  constitute 
la  poliu.    First  there  is  the  office  or  cabinet  of  the  prefect  for  the 
general  police  (la  police  ginirale),  with  bureaus  for  various 
objects,  such  as  the  safety  of  the  president  of  the  republic,  the 
regulation  and  order  of  public  ceremonies,  theatres,  amusements 
and  entertainments,  &c;  secondly,  the  judicial  police  (la  pdU* 
judiciaire),  with  numerous  bureaus  also,  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  courts  of  judicature;  thirdly,  the  administrative 
police  (la  police  administrative)  Including  bureaus,  which  super- 
intend navigation,  public  carriages,  animals,  public  health,  &c 
Concurrently  with  these  divisions  there  is  the  municipal  police, 
which  comprises  all  the  agents  in  enforcing  police  regulatimis  in 
the  streets  or  public  thoroughfares,  acting  under  the  orders  of  a 
chief  (chef  de  la  police  municipale)  with  a  central  bureau.    The 
municipal  police  is  divided  into  two  principal  branches — the 
service  in  uniform  of  the  agents  de  police  and  the  service  out  of 
uniform  of  inspectews  de  police.    In  Paris  the  municipal  pdice 
are  divided  among  the  twenty  arrondissements,  which  the 
uniform  police  patrol  (see  further  Paus  and  Poucs). 

Prisons. — The  prisons  of  France,  some  of  them  attached  to  the 
ministry  of  the  interior,  are  complex  in  their  dassification.  It 
is  only  from  the  middle  of  the  XQth  century  that  dose  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  prindple  of  individual  separation.  CcSuiar 
imprisonment  was,  however,  partially  ack^tcd  for  persons 
awaiting  trial.  Central  prisons,  in  which  prisoners  MwA  and 
worked  in  assodation,  had  been  in  existence  £rom  the  oonancnce- 
ment  of  the  xgth  century.  These  prisons  recdved  all  sentenced 
to  short  terms  of  imprisonment,  the  long-term  convicts  going  to 
the  bag^es  (the  great  convict  prisons  at  the  arsenals  of  Rochcfoct, 
Brest  and  Toulon),  while  in  1851  transportation  to  penal  colonics 
was  adopted.  In  1869  vi<l  ^^1^  commissions  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  prison  disdpline,  and  as  a  consequfence  of  the  report 
of  the  last  commission,  issued  in  1874,  the  piindple  of  odlolaz 
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confinement  was  put  in  opcntion  the  following  year.  There 
were,  however,  but  few  prisons  in  France  adapted  for  the  cellular 
system,  and  the  process  of  reconstruction  has  been  slow.  In 
1898  the  old  Paris  prisons  of  Grande-Roquette,  Saint-P61agie 
and  Mazas  were  demolished,  and  to  replace  them  a  large  prison 
with  1500  cells  was  erected  at  Fresnes-l^Rungis.  There  are 
(i)  the  maison  d'arrit,  temporary  places  of  durance  in  every 
arrondissement  for  persons  charged  with  offences,  and  those 
sentenced  to  more  than  a  year's  imprisonment  who  are  awaiting 
transfer  to  a  maison  cetUrale;  (2)  the  maison  de  justice,  often  part 
and  parcel  of  the  former,  but  only  existing  jn  the  assize  eourt 
towns  for  the  safe  custody  of  those  tried  or  condemned  at  the 
assizes;  (3)  departmental  prisons,  or  maisons  de  correction,-  for 
summary  convictions,  or  those  sentenced  to  less  than  a  year,  or, 
if  provided  with  sufficient  cells,  those  amenable  to  separate  con- 
finement; (4)  maisofis  centrales  and  pinitenciers  airicdes,  for  all 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  more  than  a  year,  or  to  hard 
labour,  or  to  those  condemned  to  travaux  fords  for  offences  com- 
mitted  in  prison.  There  are  eleven  maisons  centrales,  nine  for 
men  (Loos,  Clairvauz,  Beaulieu,  Poissy,  Melun,  Fontevrault, 
Thouars,  Riom  and  Nlmes);  two  for  women  (Rennes  and 
Montpellier).  The  pinitenciers  agricoles  only  differ  from  the 
maisons  centrales  in  the  matter  of  regime;  there  are  two — at 
Castellucdo  and  at  Chiavari  (Corsica).  There  are  also  re- 
formatory establishments  for  juvenile  offenders,  and  dipdts  de 
sAreU  for  prisoners  who  are  travelling,  at  places  where  there  are 
no  other  prisons.  For  the  penal  settlements  at  a  distance  from 
France  see  Deportation. 

Finance. 

At  the  head  of  the  financial  organization  of  France,  and 
exercising  a  general  jurisdiction,  is  the  minister  of  finance, 
who  co-ordinates  in  one  general  budget  the  separate  budgets 
prepared  by  his  colleagues  and  assigns  to  each  ministerial 
department  the  sums  necessary  for  its  expenses. 

The  financial  year  in  France  begins  on  the  ist  of  January, 
and  the  budget  of  each  financial  year  must  be  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary 
session  of  the  preceding  year  in  time  for  the  discussion 
upon  it  to  begin  in  October  and  be  concluded  before  the  31st  of 
December.  It  is  then  submitted  to  a  special  commission  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  for  one  year,  who  appoint  a  general 
reporter  and  one  or  more  special  reporters  for  each  of  the  minis- 
tries. When  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  voted  the  budget  it 
is  submitted  to  a  similar  course  of  procedure  in  the  Senate. 
When  the  budget  has  passed  both  chambers  it  is  promulgated  by 
the  president  under  the  title  of  Loi  des  finances.  In  the  event  of 
its  not  being  voted  before  the  31st  of  December,  recourse  is  had 
to  the  system  of  "  provisional  twelfths  "  {douziimes  provisoires), 
whereby  the  government  is  authorized  by  parliament  to  incur 
expenses  for  one,  two  or  three  months  on  the  scale  of  the  previous 
year.  The  expenditure  of  the  government  has  several  times 
been  regulated  for  as  long  as  six  months  upon  this  system. 

In  each  department  an  official  collector  {Trisorier  payeur  gMral) 
receives  the  taxes  and  public  revenue  collected  therein  and  accounts 
,,..  _  for  them  to  the  central  authority  in  Paris.  In  view  of  his 
Taxirna  responsibilities  he  has,  before  appointment,  to  pay  a  large 
deposit  to  the  treasury.  Besides  receiving  taxes,  they  pay  the 
creditors  of  the  state  in  their  departments,  conduct  all  operations 
affecting  departmenul  loans,  buy  and  sell  government  stock  (rentes) 
on  behalf  01  individuals,  and  conduct  certain  banking  operations. 
The  trisorier  nearly  always  lives  at  the  chief  town  of  the  department, 
and  is  assisted  by  a  receveur  particulier  des  finances  in  each  arrondisse- 
ment (except  that  in  which  the  trisorier  himself  resides).  From  the 
receveur  ii  demanded  a  lecurity  equal  to  five  times  his  total  income. 
The  direct  uxes  are  actually  collected  by  percepteurs.  In  the 
commune  an  official  known  as  the  receveur  munictpal  receives  all 
moneys  due  to  it.  and,  subject  to  the  authorization  of  the  mayor, 
makes  all  payments  due  from  it.  In  communes  with  a  revenue 
of  less  than  £2400  the  percepteur  fulfils  the  functions  of  receveur 
municipal,  but  a  special  official  may  be  appointed  in  communes 
with  large  incomes.  ,      ,      .     ,     . 

The  direct  uxes  fall  into  two  classes.  (l)  ImpSts  de  repartition 
(apportionment),  the  amount  to  be  raised  being  fixed  in  advance 
annually  and  then  apportioned  among  the  departments.    They 


include  the  land  tax,*  the  personal  and  habitation  tax  {contMuHon 
personnelie-mobiliire),  and  door  and  window  tax.  (a)  Impdts  de 
quotitij  which  are  levied  directly  on  the  individual,  who  pays  his 
quota  according  to  a  fixed  tariff.  These  comprise  the  tax  on 
buildings^  and  the  trade-licence  tax  (impSt  des  patentes).  Besides 
these,  certain  other  taxes  {taxes  assimilies  aux  contributions  directes) 
are  included  under  the  heading  of  direct  taxation,  e.f.  the  tax  on 
property  in  mortmain,  dues  u>r  the  verification  of  weights  and 
measures,  the  tax  on  royalties  from  mines,  on  horses,  mules  and 
carriages,  on  cycles,  &c. 

The  land  tax  falls  upon  land  not  built  upon  in  proportion  to  its  net 
yearly  revenue.  It  is  collected  in  accordance  with  a  register  of 
property  {cadastre)  drawn  up  for  the  most  part  in  the  first  half  of  the 
i^tn  century,  dealine  with  every  piece  of  property  in  France,  and 
giving  its  extent  and  value  and  the  name  of  the  owner.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  keeping  this  register  accurate  and  up  to  date  is  divided 
between  the  state,  the  departments  and  the  communes,  and  involves 
a  special  service  and  staff  of  experts.  The  buiiding  tax  consists  of  a 
LeVy  of  3*20%  of  the  rental  value  of  the  property,  and  is  charged 
upon  the  owner. 

The  personal  and  habitation  tax  consists  in  fact  of  two  different 
taxes,  one  imposing  a  fixed  capitation  charge  on  all  citizens  alike 
of  every  department,  the  charge,  however,  varying  according  to  the 
dejMirtment  from  i  fc.  ^  c  (is.  3d.)  to  4  fcs.  50  c.  {^s.  9d.),  the  other 
levied  on  every  occupier  of  a  furnished  house  or  of  apartments  in 
proportion  to  lU  rental  value, 

the  tax  on  doors  and  toindows  is  levied  in  each  case  according  to  the 
number  of  apertures,  and  is  fixed  with  reference  to  population,  the 
inhabitanu  of  the  more  populous  payipg  more  than  those  of  the  less 
populous  communes. 

The  Irade-ticence  tax  (impdt  des  patentes)  is  imposed  on  every  person 
carrying  on  any  business  whatever;  it  affects  professionaf  men, 
bankers  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  wholesale  and  retail  traders, 
and  consists  of  (i)  a  fixed  duty  levied  not  on  actual  profits  but  with 
reference  to  the  extent  of  a  business  or  calling  as  indicated  by  number 
of  employ^  population  of  the  locality  and  other  consioerations. 
(2)  An  assessment  on  the  letting  value  of  the  premises  in  which  a 
business  or  profession  is  carried  on. 

The  administrative  staff  includes,  for  the  purpose  of  computine  the 
individual  quotas  of  the  direct  taxes,  a  director  assisted  by  contrUeurs 
in  each  department  and  subordinate  to  a  central  authonty  in  Paris, 
the  direction  ginirale  des  contributions  directes. 

The  indirect  taxes  comprise  the  charges  on  registration;  stamps ; 
customs;  and  a  group  of  taxes  specially  described  as  "  indirect 
uxes." 

Registration  (enregistrement)  duties  are  charged  on  the  transfer  of 
property  in  the  way  of  business  (d  titre  onireux);  on  chanees  in 
ownership  effected  in  the  way  of  donation  or  succession  (d  titre 
gratuit),  and  on  a  variety  ol  other  transactions  which  must  be 
registered  according  to  law.  The  revenue  from  stamps  includes 
as  its  chief  items  the  returns  from  stamped  paper,  stamps  on 
goods  traffic,  securities  and  share  certificates  and  receipts  and 
cheques. 

The  Dirution  ginirak  de  Penregistrement,  des  domaines  et  du  timbre, 
comprising  a  central  department  and  a  director  and  staff  of  agents 
in  each  department,  combines  the  administration  of  state  property 
(not  including  foresu)  with  the  exaction  of  registration  anid  stamp 
auties. 

The  Customs(<foifa»«),  at  one  time  only  a  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  contributions  indirectes,  were  organized  in  1869  as  a  special 
service.  The  central  office  at  Paris  consists  of  a  directeur  glnirat 
and  two  adminislrateurs,  nominated  by  the  president  of  the  republic. 
These  officials  form  a  council  of  administration  presided  over  by  the 
minister  of  finance.  The  service  in  the  departments  comprises 
brigades,  which  are  actually  engaged  in  guarding  the  frontiers,  and  a 
clerical  staff  {service  de  bureau)  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  the 
duties.  There  are  twenty-four  districts,  each  under  the  control  of  a 
directeur,  assisted  by  inspectors,  sub-inspectors  and  other  officials. 
The  chief  towns  of  these  districts  are  Algiers,  Bayonne,  Besangon, 
Bordeaux,  Boulogne,  Brest,  Chamb6ry,  Charfeville.  Dunkirk, 
Spinal,  La  Rochellc,  Le  Havre,  Lille,  Lyons.  Marseilles.  Montpellier, 
Nancy,  Nantes,  Nice.Paris,  Pcrpi^nan, Rouen,  St-Malo.Valcncicnnes. 
There  is  also  an  official  performing  the  functions  of  a  director  at 
Bastia,  in  Corsica. 

The  group  specially  described  as  indirect  taxes  includes  those  on 
alcohol,  wine,  oeer,  cider  and  other  alcoholic  drinks,  on  passenger 
and  goods  traffic  by  railway,  on  licences  to  distillers,  spirit-sellers. 
SiC,  on  salt  and  on  sugar  of  home  manufacture.  The  collection  of 
these  excise  duties  as  well  as  the  sale  of  matches,  tobacco  and  gun- 
powder to  retailers,  is  assigned  to  a  special  service  in  each  department 
subordinated  to  a  central  administration.  To  the  above  taxes 
must  be  added  the  tax  on  Stock  Exchange  transactions  and  the  tax  of 
4  Voon  dividends  from  stocks  and  shares  {other  than  state  loans). 

Other  main  sources  of  revenue  are:  the  domains  and  forests 
managed  by  the  state;  government  monopolies,  comprising  tobacco, 
matches,   gunpowder;     posts,    telegraphs,   telephones;     and    state 

*  The  tax  on  land  {propriitls  non  b&ties)  and  that  on  buildings 
{proprieics  baties)  arc  included  under  the  head  of  contribution  foncih^ 
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rathoays.    An  administrative  tribunal  called  the  cour  dn  compUs 
subjects  the  accounts  of  the  state's  financial  agents  {trisoners- 

gjyeitrs,  rtcevews  of  registration  fees,  of  customs,  of  indirect  taxes, 
c.)  and  of  the  communes*  to  a  close  investigation,  and  a  vote  of 
definitive  settlement  is  finally  passed  by  parliament.  The  Cour  des 
Comptes.  an  ancient  tribunal,  was  aboltshed  in  irai ,  and  reorganised 
by  Napoleon  I.  in  1807.  It  consisu  of  a  presiaent  and  no  other 
officials,  assisted  by  25  auditors.  All  these  are  nominated  for  life 
by  the  president  ot  the  republic.  Besides  the  accounts  of  the  state 
and  of  the  communes,  those  of  charitable  institutions'  and  training 
colle^*  and  a  great  variety  of  other  public  establishments  are 
scrutmized  by  the  Cour  des  Comptes. 

The  foUowmg  table  shows  the  rapid  growth  of  the  state  revenue  of 
France  during  the  period  1875-1905,  the  figures  for  the  specified  years 
representing  millions  of  pounds. 


1875. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

Average 
1896-1900. 

Average 
1901-1905. 

108 

118 

122 

129 

137 

144 

«47 

Of  the  revenue  in  1905  (150)  million  pounds)  the  four  direct  taxes 
produced  approximatel)r  20  millions.  Other  principal  items  of 
revenue  were :  Registration  25  millions,  stamps  7)  miUions.  customs 
18  millions,  inland  revenue  on  liquors  16)  millions,  receipts  from  the 
tobacco  monopoly  18  millions,  receipts  from  post  office  lo)  millions. 

Since  1875  th«  expenditure  of  the  state  has  passed  through  con- 
siderable fluctuations.  It  reached  its  maximum  in  188^.  descended 
E  M-nrff  ^^  '^^^  ^"^  1880,  and  since  then  has  contmuously  in- 
rV~^  creased.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  divide  the  credits 
^^  voted  for  the  discharge  of  the  public  services  into  two 

heads-^the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  budget.  The  ordinary 
budget  of  expenditure  was  that  met  entirely  by  the  produce  of  the 
taxes,  while  the  extraordinary  budget  of  expenditure  was  that  which 
had  to  be  incurred  either  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  loan  or  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  floating  debt.  The  policy  adopted  after  1890 
of  incorporating  in  the  ordinary  budget  the  expenditure  on  war, 
marine  and  public  works,  each  under  its  own  head,  rendered  the 
"  extraordinary  budget "  obsolete,  but  there  are  still,  besides  the 
ordinary  budget,  budgets  annexes,  comprising  the  credits  voted  to 
certain  establishments  under  state  supervision,  e.g.  the  National 
Savings  Bank,  state  railways,  &c.  The  growth  of  the  expenditure 
of  France  is  shown  in  the  following  summary  figures,  which  represent 
millions  of  pounds. 


1875. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

Average 
1896-1900. 

1901-1905. 

"7 

135 

139 

132 

137 

»43 

147 

The  chief  item  of  expenditure  (which  totalled  148  million  pounds 
in  1905)  is  the  service  of  the  public  debt,  which  in  1^5  cost  48^ 
million  pounds  sterlins.  Of  the  rest  of  the  sum  assigned  to  the 
ministry  of  finance  (59I  millions  in  all)  8)  millions  went  in  the  ex- 
pense of  collection  of  revenue.  The  other  ministries  with  the  largest 
outgoings  were  the  ministry  of  war  (the  expenditure  of  which  rose 
from  2^  miUions  in  1895  to  over  30  millions  in  1905),  the  ministry 
of  marine  (10]  millions  in  1895.  over  12)  millions  in  1905),  the  ministry 
of  public  works  (with  an  expenditure  in  IQ05  of  over  20  millions, 
10  millions  of  which  was  assigned  to  posts,  telegraphs  and  telephones) 
and  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  fine  arts  and  public  worship, 
the  expenditure  on  education  having  risen  from  7i  millions  in  1895 
to  o)  millions  in  1005. 

Public  Debt. — ^Thc  national  debt  of  France  is  the  heaviest  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  Its  foundation  was  laid  eariy  in  the  isth 
century,  and  the  continuous  wars  of  succeeding  centuries,  combined 
with  tnc  extravagance  of  the  monarchs,  as  well  as  deliberate  dis- 
regard of  financial  and  economic  conditions,  increased  it  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  The  duke  of  Sully  carried  out  a  revision  in  1604,  and  other 
attempts  were  made  by  Mazarin  and  Colbert,  but  the  extravagances 
of  Louis  XV.  swelled  it  again  heavily.  In  1764  the  national  debt 
amounted  to  2,360,000,000  livres.and  theannual  change  1093,000,000 
livres.  A  consolidation  was  effected  in  1793,  but  the  lavish  issue  of 
assignats  {q.v.)  destroyed  whatever  advantage  might  have  accrued, 
and  the  debt  was  a^ain  dealt  w^ith  by  a  law  ofthe  9th  of  Vendemiaire 
year  VI.  (27th  of  September  1797),  the  annual  interest  paid  yearly 
to  creditors  then  amounting  to  40,216,000  francs  (£1,600,000). 
During  the  Directory  a  sum  of  £250.000  was  added  to  the  interest 
charge,  and  by  1814  this  annual  charge  had  risen  to  £2,530,000. 
This  large  increase  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  dunng  the 
Napoleonic  regime  the  government  steadily  refused  to  issue  in- 
convertible paper  currency  or  to  meet  w^ar  expenditure  by  borrowing. 
The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  the  funded  debt  since 
I8i4.> 

*  With  revenues  of  over  £1200. 

*  For  a  history  of  the  French  debt,  see  C.  F.  Bastable,  PukUc 

Finance  (l90j^. 


Date. 


April  I, 
April  I, 
March  I, 
January  1, 


•• 


1814 
1830 
1848 
185a 
187 1 
1876 
1887 
1895 
1905 


Nominal  Capital 
(MilUona  of  Q. 


50} 

X77 

238 
320 

498 

% 
1038 
1037 


Interest 
(MilUoittof£). 


The  French  debt  as  constituted  in  1905  was  made  up  of  funded 
debt  and  floating  debt  as  follows: 

Fundid  Debt, 

Perpetual  3%  rmiff 

Terminable  3  %  rentes      ...... 


£888.870^00 
148.490.400 


Total  of  funded  debt  .       .       .  -   . 
Guarantees  to  railway  companies,  &c.  Qn 

capital) 

Other  debt  in  capital      .      ,       .       •      . 

Floating  Debt, 

Exchc<]uer  bilb  

Liabilities  on  behalf  of  communes  and  public 
establishments,     including    departmental 

services  

Deposit  and  currenc  accounts  of  Caisse  des 

aipdts,  &c.,  including  savings  banks 
Caution  money  of  Tr6sorierspayeurs-g^n^nux 
Other  liabilities 

Total  of  floating  debt     .... 


£1.037.360.800 

£89.724.080 
46.800,840 


£9,923.4te 


17J66.520 

15478.840 
1,431.680 
6.456.200 

£50.506.720 


Departmental  Finances. — Every  department  has  a  budget  of  its 
own,  which  is  prepared  and  presented  by  the  prefect,  voted  by  die 
departmental  council  and  approved  by  decree  oif  the  president  of  the 
republic.  The  ordinary  receipts  include  the  revenues  from  the 
property  of  the  department,  the  produce  of  additiomal  centimes. 
which  are  levied  in  conjunction  with  the  direct  taxes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  both  departmental  and  communal  finances,  state  sub- 
ventions and  contributions  of  the  communes  towardscertain  branches 
of  poor  relief  and  to  maintenance  of  roads.  The  chief  tmttats  of  the 
departments  are  the  care  of  pauper  children  and  lunatics,  the 
maintenance  of  high-roads  and  the  service  of  the  departmental  debt. 

Commnnal  Finances, — ^The  budget  of  the  commune  u  prepared 
by  the  mayor,  voted  by  the  municipal  council  and  approved  by  the 
prefect.  But  in  communes  the  revenues  of  which  exceed  £120,000. 
the  budget  is  always  submitted  to  the  president  of  the  republic. 
The  ordinary  revenues  include  the  produce  of  "  additional  centimes  '* 
allocated  to  communal  purposes,  tne  rents  and  profits  of  commuiul 
property,  sums  produced  by  municipal  taxes  and  dues,  concessions 
to  gas,  water  and  other  companies,  and  by  the  octrtti  {q.v,)  or  duty 
on  a  variety  of  articles  imported  into  the  commune  for  local  con- 
sumption. The  repairing  of  highways,  the  upkeep  of  public  build- 
ings, the  support  01  public  education,  the  remuneration  of  numeroui 
ofnclals  connected  with  the  collection  of  state  taxes,  the  fceepinz 
of  the  cadastre,  &c..  constitute  the  principal  objects  of  communal 
expenditure. 

Both  the  departments  and  the  communes  have  considerable 
public  debts.  The  departmental  debt  in  1^)04  stood  at  24  million 
pounds,  and  the  communal  debt  at  153  million  pounds.    (R.  Ts.^ 

Army. 

Recruiting  and  Strength. — Universal  compulsory  tervkc  was 
adopted  after  the  disasters  of  1870-1871,  though  in  priodple 
it  had  been  established  by  Marshal  Kiel's  reforms  a  few  years 
before  that  date.  The  most  important  of  the  recruiting  laws 
pa^ed  since  1870  are  those  of  1872,  1889  and  1905,  the  last 
the  "  loi  de  deux  ans  "  which  embodies  the  last  efforts  of  the 
French  war  department  to  keep  pace  with  the  evcr-grovir  1; 
numbers  of  the  German  empire.  Compulsory  service  with  tht 
colours  is  in  Germany  no  longer  universal,  as  there  are  tw-ct 
as  many  able-bodied  men  presented  by  the  recniiting  com- 
missions as  the  active  army  can  absorb.  France,  with  a  greatly 
inferior  population,  now  trains  every  man  who  ts  phj-sically 
capable.  This  law  naturally  made  a  deep  impresaoo  on  military 
Europe,  not  merely  because  the  period  of  colour  service  was 
reduced— Germany  had  taken  this  step  years  before— but 
because  of  the  almost  entire  absence  of  the  usual  ettmptioQs, 

'  In  1894  tbe  rentes  then  standing  at  4}%  were  redoeed  to  3)  !^ 
and  in  1902  to  3%. 
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Even  bread-winners  are  required  to  serve,  the  state  pensioning 
their  dependants  (75  centimes  per  diem,  up  to  10%  of  the 
strength)  during  their  period  of  service.    Dispensations,  and  also 
the  one-year  voluntariat,  which  had  become  a  short  cut  for  the 
so-called  "  intellectual  class  "  to  employment  in  the  dvil  service 
rather  than  a  means  of  training  reserve  officers,  were  abolished. 
Every  Frenchman  therefore  is  a  member  of  t^e  army  practically 
or  potentially  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  the  age  of  forty-five. 
Each  year  there  is  drawn  up  in  every  commune  a  list  of  the 
young  men  who  attained  the  age  of  twenty  during  the  previous 
year.    These  young  m^n  are  then  examined  by  a  revising  body 
(Canseil  de  rtmion  cantonal)  composed  of  civil  and  military 
officials.    Men  physically  un£t  are  wholly  exempted,  and  men 
who  have  not,  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  attained  the 
required  physical  standard  are  put  back  for  re-examination 
after  an  interval.    Men  who,  otberwise  suitable,  have  some 
dight  infirmity  are  drafted  into  the  non-combatant  branches. 
The  minimum  height  for  the  infantry  soldier  is  1*54  m.,  or 
5  ft.  I  in.,  but  men  of  special  physique  are  taken  below  this 
height.    In  1904,  under  the  old  system  of  three-years'  service 
with  numerous  total  and  partiad  exemptions,  334,353  men 
became  liable  to  incorporation,  of  whom  35,433  were  rejected 
as  imfit,  55,365  were  admitted  as  one-year  volunteers,  63,160 
were  put  back,  37,835  had  already  enlisted  with  a  view  to  making 
the  army  a  career,  5357  were  taken  for  the  navy,  and  thus,  with 
a  few  extra  details  and  casualties,  the  contingent  for  full  service 
dwindled  to  147,549  recruits.    In  1906,  336,793  men  had  to 
present  themselves,  35,348  had  already  enlisted,  4933  went  to 
the  navy,  68,536  were  put  back,  33,777  found  unfit,  which, 
deducting  3138  details,  gives  an  actual  incorporated  contingent 
of  1 9 1. 091  young  men  of  twenty-one  to  serve  for  two  full  years  (in 
each  case,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  men  put  back  from  former 
years  who  were  enrolled  are  omitted).    In  theory  a  two-years' 
contingent  of  course  should  be  half  as  large  again  as  a  three-years' 
one,  but  in  practice,  France  has  not  men  enough  for  so  great 
an  increase.    Still  the  law  of  1905  provides  a  system  whereby 
there  is  room  with  the  colours  for  every  available  man,  and 
moreover  ensures  his  services.    The  net  gain  in  the  1906  class 
is  not  far  short  of  50,000,  and  the  proportion  of  the  new  contingent 
to  the  old  is  practically  5 : 4.  The  loi  des  cadres  of  1 907  introduced 
many  important  changes  of  detail  supplementary  to  the  loi  de 
deux  ans.    Important  changes  were  also  made  in  the  provisions 
and  administration  of  military  law.    The  active  army,  then, 
at  a  given  moment,  say  November  i,  1908,  is  composed  of  all 
the  young  men,  not  legally  exempted,  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  twenty  in  the  years  1906  and  1907.    It  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  minister  of  war,  who  can  decree  the  recall  of  all  men  dis- 
charged to  the  reserve  the  previous  year  and  all  those  whose 
time  of  service  has  for  any  reason  been  shortened.    The  reserves 
of  the  active  army  are  composed  of  those  who  have  served 
the  legal  period  in  the  active  army.    These  are  recalled  twice, 
in  the  eleven  years  during  which  they  are  members  of  the  reserve, 
for  refresher  courses.    The  active  army  and  its  reserve  are  not 
localized,  but  drawn  from  and  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
France.    The  advantages  of  a  purely  territorial  system  have 
tempted  various  War  Mim'sters  to  apply  it,  but  the  results  were 
not  good,  owing  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  military 
qualities  and  the  political  subordination  of  the  different  districts. 
One  result  of  this  is  that  mobilization  and  concentration  are 
much  slower  processes  than  they  are  in  Germany. 

The  Territorial  Army  and  its  reserve  (members  of  which 
undergo  two  short  periods  of  training)  are,  however,  allocated 
to  local  service.  The  soldier  spends  six  years  in  the  Territorial 
Army,  and  six  in  the  reserve  of  the  Territorial  Army.  The 
reserves  of  the  active  army  and  the  Territorial  Aroiy  and  its 
reserve  can  only  be  recalled  to  active  service  in  case  of  emergency 
and  by  decree  of  the  head  of  the  state. 

The  total  service  rendered  by  the  individual  soldier  is  thus 
twenty-five  years.  He  is  registered  at  the  age  of  twenty,  is 
called  to  the  colours  on  the  ist  of  October  of  the  next  year, 
discharged  to  the  active  army  reserve  on  the  30th  of  September 
of  the  second  year  thereafter,  to  the  Territorial  Anny  at  the 


same  date  thirteen  complete  years  after  his  incorporation,  and 
finally  discharged  from  the  reserve  of  the  Territorial  Army 
on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  entry  into  the  active  army. 
On  November  x,  1908,  then  the  active  army  was  composed  of 
the  classes  registered  1906  and  1907,  the  reserve  of  the  classes 
1895-1905,  the  Territorial  Army  of  those  of  1889-1894  and  the 
Territorial  Army  reserve  of  those  of  1 883-1 888. 

In  1906  the  peace  strength  of  the  army  in  France  was  estimated 
at  533,593  officers  and  men;  in  Algeria  54i58o;  in  Tunis  30,330; 
total  607,493.  Deducting  vacancies,  sick  and  absent,  the 
effective  strength  of  the  active  army  in  1906  was  540,563;  of 
the  gendarmerie  and  Garde  R6publicaine  34,513;  of  colonial 
troops  in  the  colonies  58,568.  The  full  number  of  persons  liable 
to  be  called  upon  for  military  service  and  engaged  in  such  service 
is  calodated  (1908)  as  4,800,000,  of  whom  1,350,000  of  the  active 
army  and  the  younger  classes  of  army  reserve  would  constitute 
the  field  armies  set  on  foot  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  150,000 
horses  and  mules  are  maintained  on  a  peace  footing  and  600,000 
on  a  war  footing. 

OrganitatioH. — ^The  general  organization  of  the  French  army 
at  home  is  based  on  the  system  of  permanent  army  corps,  the 
headquarters  of  which  are  as  follows:  I.  Lille,  II.  Amiens, 
III.  Rouen,  IV.  Le  Mans,  V.  Orleans,  VI.  Ch&lons-sur-Marne, 
VII.  Besancon,  VIII.  Bourges,  IX.  Tours,  X.  Rennes,  XI. 
Nantes,  XII.  Limoges,  XIII.  Clermont-Ferrand,  XIV.  Lyons, 
XV.  MaiseiUes,  XVI.  Montpellier,  XVII.  Toulouse,  XVUI. 
Bordeaux,  XIX.  Algiers  and  XX.  Nancy.  Each  army  corps 
consists  in  principle  of  two  infantry  divisions,  one  cavalry 
brigade,  one  brigade  of  horse  and  field  artillery,  one  engineer 
battalion  and  one  squadron  of  train.  But  certain  army  corps 
have  a  special  organization.  The  VI.  corps  (Ch&lons)  and  the 
VII.  (Besancon)  consist  of  three  divisions  each,  and  the  XIX. 
(Algiers)  has  three  divisions  of  its  own  as  well  as  the  division 
occupying  Tunis.  In  addition  to  these  corps  there  are  eight 
permanent  cavalry  divisions  with  headquarters  at  Paris,  Lun£- 
ville,  Meauz,  Sedan,  Reims,  Lyons,  Melun  and  D61e.  The 
military  government  of  Paris  is  independent  of  the  army  corps 
system  and  comprises,  besides  a  division  of  the  colonial  army 
corps  (see  below),  3I  others  detached  from  the  IL,  III.,  IV.  and 
V.  corps,  as  well  as  the  xst  and  3rd  cavalry  divisions  and  many 
smaller  bodies  of  troops.  The  military  government  of  Lyons 
is  another  independent  and  special  command;  it  comprises 
practically  the  XIV.  army  corps  and  the  6th  cavalry  division. 
The  infantry  division  consists  of  2  brigades,  each  of  2  regiments 
of  3  or  4  battalions  (the  4  battalion  regiments  have  recently 
been  reduced  for  the  most  part  to  3),  with  i  squadron  cavalry 
and  13  batteries,  attached  from  the  corps  troops,. in  war  a  pro* 
portion  of  the  artillery  would,  however,  be  taken  back  to  form 
the  corps  artillery  (see  Axtxllery  and  Tactics).  The  cavalry 
division  consists  of  3  or  3  brigades,  each  of  2  regiments  or  8 
squadrons,  with  2  hone  artillery  batteries  attached.  The  army 
corps  consists  of  headquarters,  2  (or  3)  infantry  divisions,  1 
cavalry  brigade,  x  artillery  brigade  (3  regiments,  comprising  21 
field  and  2  horse  batteries),  i  engineer  battalion,  &c.  In  war 
a  group  of  "  Rimailho "  heavy  howitzers  (see  Ordnance: 
Heavy  Field  and  Light  Siege  Units)  would  be  attached.  It  is 
proposed,  and  accepted  in  principle,  to  increase  the  number  of 
guns  in  the  army  corps  by  converting  the  horse  batteries  in  18 
army  corps  to  field  batteries,  which,  with  other  measures,  enables 
the  number  of  the  latter  to  be  increased  to  36  (144  guns) 

The  organization  of  the  "  metropolitan  troops  "  by  regiments 
is  (a)  163  regiments  of  line  infantry,  some  of  which  are  affected 
to  *'  regional  "  duties  and  do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of 
their  army  corps  for  war,  31  battalions  of  chasseurs  d  pied, 
mostly  stationed  in  the  Alps  and  the  Vosges,  4  regiments  of 
Zouaves,  4  regiment;  of  Algerian  tirailleurs  (natives,  often 
called  Turcos'),  2  foreign  legion  regiments,  5  battalions  of 
African  light  infantry  (disdplinary  regiments),  &c.;  (6)   i3 

*  Algerian  native  troops  are  mrruited  by  voluntary  enlistment. 
But  in  1908,  owing  to  the  prevailing  want  of  trained  soldiers  in 
France,  it  was  proposed  to  aet  free  the  white  troops  in  Algeria  by 
applying  the  principles  ol  universal  service  to  the  natives, as  in  Tunis. 
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regiments  of  cuirassiers,  33  of  dragoons,  sx  of  chasseurs  6  cheval, 
14  of  hussars,  6  of  chasseurs  d*Afrique  and  4  of  Spahis  (Algerian 
natives);  (c)  40  regiments  of  artillery,  comprising  445  field 
batteries,  14  mountain  batteries  and  5a  horse  batteries  (see, 
however,  above),  18  battalions  of  garrison  artillery,  with  in 
addition  13  companies  of  artificers,  &c.;  (d)  6  regiments  of 
engineers  formiiig  22  battalions,  and  x  railway  regiment;  (r) 
30  squadrons  of  train,  27  legions  of  gendarmerie  and  the  Paris 
Garde  R^publicaine,  administrative  and  medical  units. 

Colonial  Troops. — These  form  an  expeditionary  army  corps 
in  France  to  which  are  attached  the  actual  corps  of  occupation 
to  the  various  colonies,  part  white,  part  natives.  The  colonial 
army  corps,  headquarters  at  Paris,  has  three  divisions,  at  Paris, 
Toulon  and  Brest. 

The  French  colonial  (formerly  marine)  infantry,  recruited  by 
voluntary  enlistment,  comprises  x8  regiments  and  5  independent 
battalions  (of  which  12  regiments  are  at  home),  74  batteries  of 
field,  fortress  and  mountain  artillery  (of  which  32  are  at  home), 
with  a  few  cavalry  and  engineers,  &c.,  and  other  service  in 
proportion.  The  native  troops  include  13  regiments  and  8 
independent  battalions.  The  strength  of  this  army  corps  is 
28,700  in  France  and  61,300  in  the  colonies. 

Command. — The  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armed  forces 
is  the  president  of  the  Republic,  but  the  practical  direction  of 
affairs  lies  in  the  hand  of  the  minister  of  war,  who  is  assisted 
by  the  ConseU  supirieur  de  la  guerre,  a  body  of  senior  generals 
who  have  been  selected  to  be  appointed  to  the  higher  commands 
in  war.  The  vice-president  is  the  destined  commander-in-chief 
of  the  field  armies  and  is  styled  the  generalissimo.  The  chief  of 
staff  of  the  army  is  also  a  member  of  the  council.  In  war 
the  latter  would  probably  remain  at  the  ministry  of  war  in  Paris, 
and  the  generalissimo  would  have  his  own  chief  of  staff.  The 
ministry  of  war  is  divided  into  branches  for  infantry,  cavalry, 
&c. — and  services  for  special  subjects  such  as  military  law, 
explosives,  health,  &c.  The  general  staff  (itat  major  de  Varmie) 
has  its  functions  classed  as  follows:  personnel;  material  and 
finance;  xst  bureau  (organization  and  mobilization),  and 
(intelligence),  3rd  (military  operations  and  training)  and  4th 
(communications  and  transport);  and  the  famous  historical 
section.  The  president  of  the  Republic  has  a  military  household, 
and  the  minister  a  cabinet,  both  of  which  are  occupied  chiefly 
with  questions  of  promotion,  patronage  and  decorations. 

The  general  staff  and  also  the  staff  of  the  corps  and  divisions 
are  composed  of  certificated  (hrevelis)  officers  who  have  passed 
all  through  the  £cole  de  Guerre.  In  time  of  peace  an  officer  is 
attached  to  the  staff  for  not  more  than  four  vears.  He  must 
then  return  to  regimental  duty  for  at  least  two  years. 

The  officers  of  the  army  are  obtained  partly  from  the  old- 
established  military  schools,  partly  from  the  ranks  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  being  about 
one-third  of  the  total  number  of  officers.  Artillery  and  engineer 
officers  come  from  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  infantry  and  cavalry 
from  the  £cole  sp^ciale  militaire  de  St-Cyr.  Other  important 
training  institutions  are  the  staff  college  (ficole  sup^rieure  de 
Guerre)  which  trains  annually  70  to  90  selected  captains  and 
lieutenants;  the  musketry  school  of  Ch&lons,  the  gymnastic 
school  at  Join  ville-le- Pont  and  the  schools  of  St  Maixent,  Saumur 
and  Versailles  for  the  preparation  of  non-commissioned  officers 
for  commissions  in  the  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery  and  en- 
gineers respectively.  The  non-commissioned  officers  are,  as 
usual  in  universal  service  armies,  drawn  partly  from  men  who 
voluntarily  enlist  at  a  relatively  eariy  age,  and  partly  from  men 
who  at  the  end  of  their  compulsory  period  of  service  are  re-engaged. 
Voluntary  enlistments  in  the  French  army  are  permissible, 
within  certain  limits,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  the  engagis 
serve  for  at  least  three  years.  The  law  further  provides  for  the 
re-engagement  of  men  of  all  ranks,  under  conditions  varying 
according  to  their  rank.  Such  re-engagements  are  for  one  to  three 
years'  effective  service  but  may  be  extended  to  fifteen.  They 
date  from  the  time  of  the  legal  expiry  of  each  man's  com- 
pulsory active  service.  Rengagis  receive  a  bounty,  a  higher 
rate  of  pay  and  a  pensbn  at  the  conclusion  of  thdr  service. 


The  total  number  of  men  who  had  re-en)isted  stood  in  1903  at 
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Armament. — ^The  field  artillery  is  armed  with  the  75  mm.  gun, 
a  shielded  quick-firer  (see  Ordnance:  Pidd  Equipments, 
for  illustration  and  details);  this  weapon  was  the  forerunner 
of  all  modem  models  of  field  gun,  and  is  handled  on  tactical 
principles  specially  adapted  for  it,  which  gives  the  French  firM 
artillery  a  unique  position  amongst  the  military  nations.  The 
Infantry,  which  was  the  first  in  Europe  to  be  armed  «iih  the 
magazine  rifle,  still  carries  this,  the  Lebel,  rifle  which  dates  from 
x886.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  satisfactory  type  of  auto- 
matic rifle  (see  Rifle)  has  been  evolved  and  is  ix>w  (1908)  in 
process  of  manufacture.  Details  are  kept  strictly  secret.  The 
cavalry  weapons  are  a  straight  sword  (that  of  the  heavy  cavalry 
is  illustrated  in  the  article  Swobd),  a  bamboo  lance  aod  the 
Lebel  carbine. 

It  b  convenient  to  mention  in  this  place  certain  institutions 
attached  to  the  war  department  and  completing  the  French 
military  organization.  The  H6tel  des  Invalides  founded  by 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louvois  is  a  house  of  refuge  for  old  and  infim 
soldiers  of  all  grades.  The  number  of  the  inmates  is  decreasing; 
but  the  institution  is  an  expensive  one.  In  X87S  the  "  Invalides  " 
numbered  642,  and  the  h6iel  cost  the  state  1,123,053  francs. 
The  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  is  treated  under  Knicbtrooo 
AND  Chivalry.  The  midaille  militaire  is  awarded  to  private 
soldiers  and  non-conunissioned  officers  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  or  rendered  long  and  meritorious  services.  This 
was  introduced  in  1852,  carries  a  yeariy  pension  of  xoo  frs.  kad 
has  been  granted  occasionally  to  officers. 

Fortificatums. — After  1870  France  embarked  upon  a  policy 
of  elaborate  frontier  and  inner  defences,  with  the  object  of 
ensuring,  as  against  an  unexpected  German  invasion,  the  time 
necessary  for  the  effective  development  of  her  military  forces, 
which  were  then  in  process  of  reorganization.  Some  information 
as  to  the  types  of  fortification  adopted  in  1870-1875  wQl  be 
found  in  FoRnFiCATiON  and  Siececratt.  The  general  lines 
of  the  scheme  adopted  were  as  follows:  On  the  Meuse,  which 
forms  the  principal  natural  barrier  on  the  side  of  Lorraine 
Verdun  (q.v.)  was  fortified  as  a  large  entmched  camp,  and 
along  the  river  above  this  were  constructed  a  series  of  forts 
d^arrit  (see  Meuse  Line)  ending  in  aiK>ther  entrenched  camp 
at  Toul  iq.v.).  From  this  point  a  gap  (the  trduie  d*£pinal)  was 
left,  so  as  *'  in  some  sort  to  canalize  the  flow  of  invasion  "  (General 
Bonnal),  until  the  upper  Moselle  was  reached  at  £|uisal  (^.t.). 
Here  another  entrenched  camp  was  made  and  from  it  the  "MoscUe 
line  "  (q.v.)  of  forts  d^arrtt  continues  the  barrier  to  Belfort  (q.v.), 
another  large  entrenched  camp,  beyond  which  a  series  of  fortifica- 
tions at  Montb^Uard  and  the  Lomont  range  carries  the  line  of 
defence  to  the  Swiss  border,  which  in  turn  is  protected  by 
works  at  Pontarlicr  and  elsewhere.  In  rear  of  these  lines  Verdun- 
Toul  and  fipinal-Belfort,  respectively,  lie  two  large  defended 
areas  in  which  under  certain  circumstances  the  main  armies 
would  assemble  preparatory  to  offensive  movements.  One  of 
these  areas  is  defined  by  the  three  fortresses,  La.  F^,  Laoo 
and  Reims,  the  other  by  the  triangle,  Langrea — ^Dijon — Besan^on. 
On  the  side  of  Belgium  the  danger  of  irruption  through  neutral 
territory,  which  has  for  many  years  been  foreseen,  is  provided 
against  by  the  fortresses  of  Lille,  Valenciennes  and  Maubeuge, 
but  (with  a  view  to  tempting  the  Germans  to  attadk  through 
Luxemburg,  as  is  stated  by  German  authorities)  the  frontier 
between  Maubeuge  and  Vtfdun  is  left  practically  undefended. 
The  real  defence  of  this  region  lies  in  the  field  army  which  would, 
if  the  case  arose,  assemble  in  the  area  La  Fire-Reims-Laon. 
On  the  Italian  frontier  the  numerous/tfr/i^orrtf  in  the  mountains 
are  strongly  supported  by  the  entrenched  camps  of  Besancon, 
Grenoble  and  Nice.  Behind  all  this  huge  development  of  fixed 
defences  lie  the  central  fortresses  of  Paris  and  Lyons.  The 
defences  of  the  Spanish  frontier  consist  of  the  entrenched  camps 
of  Bayonne  and  Perpignan  and  the  various  small  forls  d*arrH 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Of  the  coast  defences  the  principal  are  Togloa, 
Antibes,  Rochefort,  Lorient,  Brest,  Ol^ron,  La  RocheOe^  BeOe- 
Isle,  Cherbourg,  St-Malo,  Havre,  Calais,  GraveKnesand  Dunkitk 
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A  number  of  the  older  fortresses,  dating  for  the  most  part  from 
Loujs  XIV.V  time,  are  still  in  existence,  but  are  no  longer  of 
military  importance.  Such  are  Arras,  Longwy,  Mizidres  and 
MontiQ6dy. 

Central  Administraiion. — ^The  head  of  the  French  navy  is 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  who  like  the  other  ministers  is  appointed 
by  decree  of  the  head  of  the  state,  and  is  usually  a  civilian. 
He  selects  for  himself  a  staff  of  civilians  (the  cabinet  du  ministre), 
which  is  divided  into  bureaux  for  the  despatch  of  business. 
The  head  of  the  cabinet  prepares  for  the  consideration  of  the 
minister  all  the  business  of  the  navy,  especially  questions  of 
general  importance.  His  chief  professional  assistant  is  the 
ckefd'itat-major  giniral  (chief  of  the  general  staff),  a  vice-admiral, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  naval  forces,  the 
mobilization  and  movements  of  the  fleet.  &c. 

The  central  organization  also  comprises  a  number  of  depart- 
ments (senice-s)  entrusted  with  the  various  branches  of  naval 
administration,  such  as  administration  of  the  active  fleet,  con- 
struction of  ships,  arsenals,  recruiting,  finance,  &c.  The  minister 
has  the  assistance  of  the  Conseil  supirieur  de  la  Marine,  over 
which  he  presides,  consisting  of  three  vice-admirals,  the  chief 
of  staff  and  some  other  members.  The  Conseil  supMeur 
devotes  its  attention  to  all  questions  touching  the  fighting 
efficiency  of  the  fleet,  naval  bases  and  arsenals  and  coast  defence. 
Besides  the  Conseil  supirieur  the  minister  is  advised  on  a  very 
wide  range  of  naval  topics  (including  pay,  quarters  and  recruiting) 
by  the  Comiti  consuUatif  de  la  Marine.  Advisory  committees  are 
also  appointed  to  deal  with  special  subjects,  e.g.  the  commissions 
de  classtment  which  attend  to  questions  of  promotion  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  navy,  the  naval  works  coimcil  and  others^ 

The  French  coast  is  divided  into  five  naval  arrondissements, 
which  have  their  headquarters  at  the  five  naval  ports,  of  which 
Cherbourg,  Brest,  and  Toulon  are  the  most  important,  Lorient 
and  Rochefort  being  of  lesser  degree.  All  are  building  and 
fitting-out  yards.  Each  arrondissement  is  divided  into  sous- 
arrondissements,  having  their  centres  in  the  great  commercial 
ports,  but  this  arrangement  is  purely  for  the  embodiment  of  the 
men  of  the  Inscription  Maritime,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  dockyards  as  naval  arsenals.  In  each  arrondissement 
the  vice-admiral,  who  is  naval  prefect,  is  the  immediate  repre- 
sentative of  the  minister  of  marine,  and  has  full  direction  and 
command  of  the  arsenal,  which  is  his  headquarters.  He  is  thus 
commander-in-chief,  as  also  governor-designate  for  time  of  war, 
but  his  authority  does  not  extend  to  ships  belonging  to  organized 
squadrons  or  divisions.  The  naval  prefect  is  assisted  by  a  rear- 
admiral  as  chief  of  the  staff  (except  at  Lorient  and  Rochefort, 
where  the  office  is  filled  by  a  captain),  and  a  certain  number  of 
other  officers,  the  special  functions  of  the  chief  of  the  staff 
having  relation  principally  to  the  efficiency  and  personnel  of  the 
fleet,  while  the  "  major-general,"  who  is  usually  a  rear-admiral, 
is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  maUriel.  There  are  also  directors 
of  stores,  of  naval  construction,  of  the  medical  service,  and  of  the 
submarine  defences  (which  are  concerned  with  torpedoes,  mines 
and  torpedo-boats),  as  well  as  of  naval  ordnance  and  works, 
The  prefect  directs  the  operations  of  the  arsenal,  and  is  responsible 
for  its  efficiency  and  for  that  of  the  ships  which  are  there  in 
reserve.  In  regard  to  the  constitution  and  maintenance  of  the 
naval  forces,  the  administration  of  the  arsenals  is  divided  into 
three  principal  departments,  the  first  concerned  with  naval 
construction,  the  second  with  ordnance,  including  gun-mountings 
and  small-arms,  and  the  third  with  the  so-called  submarine 
defences,  dealing  with  all  torpedo  matiriel. 

The  French  navy  is  manned  partly  by  voluntary  enlbtment, 
partly  by  the  transference  to  the  navy  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  each  year's  recruits  for  the  army,  but  mainly  by  a  system 
known  as  inscription  maritime.  This  system,  devised  and 
introduced  by  Colbert  in  x68i,  has  continued,  with  various 
modifications,  ever  since.  All  French  sailors  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  fifty  must  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  armie 
de  mer.    The  term  sailor  is  used  in  a  very  wide  sense  and  includes 


all  persons  earning  their. living  by  navigation  on  the  sea,  or  in 
the  harbours  or  roadsteads,  or  on  salt  lakes  or  canals  within 
the  maritime  domain  of  the  state,  or  on  rivers  and- canals  as  far 
as  the  tide  goes  up  or  sea-going  ships  can  pass.  The  inscript 
usually  begins  his  service  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  passes  through 
a  period  of  obligatory  service  lasting  seven  years,  and  generally 
comprising  five  years  of  active  service  and  two  years  furlough. 

Besides  the  important  harbours  already  referred  to,  the 
French  fleet  has  naval  bases  at  Oran  in  Algeria,  Bizerta  in 
Tunisia,  Saigon  in  Cochin  China  andHongaj  in  Toning,  Di£go- 
Suarez  in  Madagascar,  Dakar  in  Senegal,  Fort  de  France  in 
Martinique,  Noum6a  in  New  Caledonia. 

The  ordnance  department  of  the  navy  b  carried  on  by  a  large 
detachment  of  artillery  officers  and  artificers  provided  by  the 
war  office  for  this  special  duty. 

The  fleet  is  divided  into  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  the 
Northern  squadron,  the  Atlantic  division,  the  Far  Eastern 
division,  the  Pacific  division,  the  Indian  Ocean  division,  the 
Cochin  China  division. 

The  chief  naval  school  is  the  £cole  navale  at  Brest,  which  'is 
devoted  to  the  training  of  officers;  the  age  of  admission  is  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years,  and  pupils  after  completing  their  course 
pass  a  year  on  a  frigate  school.  At  Paris  there  is  a  more  advanced 
school  {£c<4e  suphiettre  de  la  Marine)  for  the  supplementary 
training  of  cheers.  Other  schools  are  the  school  of  naval 
medicine  at  Bordeaux  with  annexes  at  Toulon,  Brest  and  Roche- 
fort; schools  of  torpedoes  and  mines  and  of  gunnery  at  Toulon, 
&c.,  &c.  The  icoUs  d'kydrographie  established  at  various  ports 
are  for  theoretical  training  for  the  higher  grades  of  the  merchant 
service.    (See  also  Navy.) 

The  total  personnel  of  the  armie  de  mer  in  X909  is  given  as 
56,800  officers  and  men.  As  to  the  number  of  vessels,  which 
fluctuates  from  month  to  month,  little  can  be  said  that  is  wholly 
accurate  at  any  given  moment,  but,  very  roughly,  the  French 
navy  in  1909  included  25  battleships,  7  coast  defence  ironclads, 
19  armoured  cruisers,  36  protected  cruisers,  32  sloops,  gunboats, 
&c.,  45  destroyers,  319  torpedo  boats,  71  submersibles  and 
submarines  and  8  auxiliary  cruisers.  It  was  stated  that,  according 
to  proposed  arrangements,  the  principal  fighting  elements  of 
the  fleet  would  be,  in  1919, 34  battleships,  36  armoured  cruisers, 
6  smaller  cruisers  of  modern  type,  109  destroyers,  170  torpedo 
boats  and  171  submersibles  and  submarines.  The  budgetary 
cMt  of  the  navy  in  1908  was  stated  as  313,000,000  fr. 
(£13,480,000).  (C.  F.A.) 

Education. 

The  burden  of  public  instruction  in  France  is  shared  by  the 
communes,  departments  and  state,  while  side  by  side  with  the 
public  schools  of  all  grades  are  private  schools  subjected  to 
a  state  supervision  and  certain  restrictions.  At  the  head  of  the 
whole  organization  is  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  He 
is  assisted  and  advised  by  the  superior  council  of  public  instruc- 
tion, over  which  he  presides. 

France  is  divided  into  sixteen  a«a(/Axief  or  educational  districts, 
having  their  cent  res  at  the  seats  of  the  universit  ies.  The  capitals 
of  these  acadimies,  together  with  the  departments  included  in 
them,  are  tabulated  below: 

Academies.  Departments  included  in  them. 

Pxais      ....  Seine,  Cher, Eure-et-Loir.Loir-et 'Cher, Lotret, 

Marne,  Oiae,  Seine*«t-Mame,  Scine-etOtse. 
Aix Bouches-du-Rhdne,  Basses- Alpes,Alpe«-Mari- 

timcs,  Corse,  Var,  Vaucluse. 
Bbsanson    .     .     .  Doubs,    Jura,    Haute-Sadne,    Territoire   de 

Belfort. 
Bordeaux  .     .     .  Cironde,  Dordogne,  Landcs,  Lo(-et-Garonne, 

Baases-Pyr^n^es. 
Caen      ....  Calvados,  Eure,  Manche,  Orne,  Sarthe,  Seine- 

Inf^rieure. 
Chamb^ry   .     .     .  Savoie,  Haute-Savoie. 
Clermont-Ferrand  Puy-de-  D6me,  Allier,  Cantal,  Corrize,  Creuse, 

Haute' Loire. 

Dijon Cdte<l'Or.Aube,Haute-Mame,Niivre,Yonne. 

Grenoble    .     .     .   F«tire.  Hautes-Alpes.  Anttche,  Drdme. 
Lille      ....  Nord.Aisne,  Ardennes,  Pas-de-CalaiStSommc 
Lyons     ....  RhOne,  Ain,  Loire,  Sadne-et-Lotre« 
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Departments  included  in  them. 
^  H^ult,    Aude,    Card,    Loi^,    Pyr£n£et- 

Orientales. 
.  Meurthe-et-Motelle,  Meuse,  Vm^bs. 
«  Vienne,  Chareote^harente-Inf^neure,  Indre. 

lodre^t-Loire,  Deux-S&vres,  Vendfe,  Haute- 

Vienne. 
,  IUe-et-Vilaine,Cdtes-du-Nord.Flnbt^,Ldre- 

InKrieure,  Maine-et-Loire,  Mayenne,  Mor- 

bihan. 
.  Haute-Garonne,  Ari^,  Aveyron,  Gen,  Lot, 

Hautet-Pyr6nto.  Tarn,  Tarn-et-Garoniie. 
There  it  also  an  aeadimie  comprising  Algeria. 

For  the  administrative  organixatioa  of  educatioa  in  France 
see  Education. 

Any  person  fulfilling  certain  legal  requirements  with  regard 
to  capacity,  age  and  character  may  set  up  privately  an  educational 
establishment  of  any  grade,  but  by  the  law  of  1904  all  religious 
congr^tions  are  prohibited  from  keeping  schools  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

Primary  ImstruUioH. — ^All  primaiy  public  Instruction  Is  free  and 
compulscwy  for  children  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
thirteen,  but  if  a  child  can  gain  a  certificate  of  primary  studies  at  the 
age  of  eleven  or  after,  he  may  be  excused  the  rest  of  the  period 
demanded  by  law.  A  child  may  receive  instruction  In  a  public  or 
private  school  or  at  home.  But  if  the  parents  wish  him  to  be 
taught  in  a  private  school  they  must  give  notice  to  the  mayor  of 
the  commune  kA  their  intention  and  the  school  chosen.  .If  educated 
at  home,  the  child  (after  two  years  of  the  compuboty  poiod  has 
expired)  must  undergo  a  yearly  examination,  and  if  it  u  unsatis- 
factory the  parents  will  be  compelled  to  send  him  to  a  public  or 
private  school. 

Each  commune  is  in  theory  obliged  to  maintain  at  least  one 
public  primary  school,  but  with  the  approval  of  the  minister,  the 
departmental  council  may  authorise  a  commune  to  combine  with 
other  communes  in  the  upkeep  of  a  school.  If  the  number  of  in- 
habitants exceed  500,  the  commune  must  also  provide  a  spedal 
school  for  girb,  unless  the  Departmental  Councu  authorises  it  to 
substitute  a  mixed  school.  Each  department  is  bound  to  maintain 
two  primary  training  colleges,  one  for  masters,  theotherfor  mistresses 
of  primary  schools.  There  are  two  higher  training  colleges  of 
primary  instruction  at  Fontenay-aux-Rmes  and  St  Cloud  tor  the 
training  of  mistresses  and  masters  of  training  ooUcgea  and  higher 
primary  schools. 

The  laws  of  i88a  and  1886  "  laicized  "  the  schools  of  this  class, 
the  former  suppressing  religious  instruction,  the  latterproviding 
that  only  laymen  should  be  eligible  for  masterships.  Tnere  were 
also  a  great  many  schoob  in  the  control  of  various  religious  congre- 
gations, but  a  bw  of  1904  required  that  they  should  all  oe  suppressed 
within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Public  primary  schools  include  (i)  icoUs  mattmettu — infant 
schoob  for  children  from  two  to  six  yeare  old;  (3)  elementary 
primary  schools — these  are  the  ordinary  schoob  for  children  from 
six  to  thirteen;  (3)  higher  primary  schoob  {icaUs  (rimaires 
MupMeures)  and  "  supplementary  courses ";  these  admit  pupib 
who  have  gained  the  certificate  of  primary  elementary  studies 
icertifiaU  ^Huies  primaires),  offer  a  more  advanced  course  and 
prepare  for  technical  instruction;  (4)  primary  technical  schoob 
Ucoles  manueUes  d^apprenlissaiet  iccus  primairts  suphieures  pro- 
jessiontulUs)  kept  by  the  communes  or  departments.  Primary 
coufKs  for  adults  are  instituted  by  the  prefect  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  municipal  council  and  academy  inspector. 

Persons  keeping  private  primary  schoob  are  free  with  regard  to 
their  methods,  programmes  and  books  employed,  except  that  they 
may  not  use  books  expressly  prohibited  by  the  superior  council  of 
public  instruction.  Before  opening  a  pnvate  school  the  person 
proposing  to  do  so  must  give  notice  to  the  mayor,  prefect  and  academy 
inspector,  and  forward  nb  diplomas  and  other  particulars  to  the 
btter  official. 

Secondary  Education. — ^Secondary  education  b  given  by  the  state 
in  lycUs,  by  the  communes  in  coUiges  and  by  private  individuab 
and  associations  in  private  secondary  schools.  It  b  not  compulsory, 
nor  b  it  entirely  gratuitous,  but  the  fees  are  small  and  the  state 
offers  a  great  many  schobrsnips,  by  means  of  which  a  clever  child 
can  pay  for  its  own  instruction.  Cost  of  tuition  (simply)  ranges 
from  (,2  to  £16  a  year.  The  lyc^  also  take  boarders — tfie  cost  of 
boarding  ranging  from  £22  to  £53  a  year.  A  lyofo  b  founded  in  a 
town  by  decree  of  the  president  of  the  republic,  with  the  advice  of 
the  superior  council  of  public  instruction.  The  municipality  has  to 
pay  the  cost  of  building,  furnishing  and  upkeep.  At  the  head  of 
the  lycfe  b  the  principal  (proviseur),  an  omcbl  nominated  by  the 
minuter,  and  assisted  by  a  teaching  staff  of  professors  and  ckargis 
de  cows  or  teachers  of  somewhat  lower  standing.  To  become  pro- 
fessor in  a  lyc£e  it  b  necessary  to  pass  an  examination  known  as  the 
*'  afrigatioHt"  candidates  for  which  must  be  licentbtes  of  a  faculty 
(or  nave  passed  through  the  EcoU  normaU  supirienre). 

The  system  of  studies— reorganised  in  190a— embraces  a  full 


curriculum  of  seven  years,  which  b  divided  into  two  periods.  The 
first  lasts  four  years,  and  at  the  end  of  thb  the  pupil  may  obtain 
(after  examination)  the  "  certificate  of  secondary  studies."  Duri^ 
the  second  period  the  puml  has  a  chokse  of  four  courses:  (i)  Latin 
and  Creek;  (s)  Latin  and  sciences;  (3)  Latin  and  modem  languages; 
(4)  sciences  and  modem  languages.  At  the  end  of  thb  period  he 
presents  himself  for  a  degree  oiled  the  BaccalawhU  do  FonotipumaU 
secondain,  Thb  b  granted  (after  two  examinations)  by  the  facilities 
of  btters  and  sciences  jointly  (see  below),  and  in  most  cases  it  b 
necessary  for  a  student  to  hold  thb  general  degree  before  be  may  be 
enrolled  in  a  particubr  faculty  of  a  university  and  proceed  to  a 
Baocaburiat  m  a  particular  subject,  such  as  law,  theofegy  or 
medicine. 

The  colleges,  though  of  a  lower  grade,  are  in  most  lespects  nmilar 
to  the  lyo£es,  but  they  are  financed  by  the  communes:  the  pcofcssors 
may  have  certain  less  important  oualifications  in  lieu  of  the  "  ofr^- 
M<MNi."  Private  secondary  schools  are  subjected  to  state  iii^iectioo. 
The  teachers  must  not  beloni^  to  any  congregation,  and  must  have  a 
diploma  of  aptitude  for  teaching  and  the  degree  of  '*  licendi.*'  The 
establishment  of  lyctes  for  girb  was  first  attempted  in  1880.  Tbey 
give  an  educatioa  similar  to  that  offered  in  the  lycies  for  boys — 
with  certain  modifications — in  a  curriculum  of  five  or  six  years. 
There  b  a  trsining<ollege  for  teachers  in  secondary  schoob  for  girls 
at  Sevres. 

Higher  education  b  given  by  the  state  in  the  universitbs,  and  in 
special  higher  schoob;  and,  since  the  bw  of  1875  establwhed  the 
freedom  01  higher  education,  by  private  individuals  and  bodies  in 
private  schoob  and  "  faculties  ^  (jaeulUs  litres).  The  bw  of  1880 
reserved  to  the  state' "  faculties  the  right  to  confer  degrees,  and 
die  bw  of  1896  established  various  universities  each  containing  ooe 
or  more  faculties.  There  are  five  kinds  of  faculties:  medicine, 
letters,  science,  bw  and  Protestant  theology.  The  faculties  of 
letten  and  sciences,  besides  granting  the  Baccalat$riai  de  Fenseipu- 
ment  secondaire^  confer  the  degrees  of  lUrentiate  and  doctor  (is 
Licence^  le  Doetorafi.  The  faculties  of  medicine  confer  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medidne.  The  faculties  of  theologyconfer  the  degrees 
of  bachelor,  licentiate  and  doctor  of  theology.  The  faculties  01  bw 
confer  the  same  degrees  in  bw  and  also  giant  "certificates  of 
capacity,"  which  enable  the  holder  to*  practise  as  an  am  mi;  a 
tieence  m  necessary  for  the  profession  of  barrister.  Students  of  the 
private  faculties  have  to  be  examined  by  and  take  their  degrees 
from  the  state  faculties.  There  are  2  faculties  of  FVotestant  theology 
(Parb  and  Montauban);  la  faculties  of  bw  (Paris.  Aix,  Bordeaux, 
Caen,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyons,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers.  Reiuies, 
Toulouse} ;  3  faculties  m  medicine  (Paris,  Montpellier  and  Nancy), 
and  4  jomt  faculties  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  (Bordeaux,  Liue. 
Lyons,  Toulouse);  15  faculties  of  sciences  (Paris,  Besancon.  Bor. 
deaux,  Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyons,  Marseilles. 
Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Toulouse);  15  facultie  of 
letters  (at  the  same  towns,  substituting  Aix  for  Marseilles).  The 
private  faculties  are  at  Parb  (the  Catholic  Institute  with  a  faculty 
of  bw);  Angers  (law,  science  and  letters);  LiUe  (bw,  medicine 
and  pharmacy,  sdence,  letters):  Lyons  (law,  science,  letten): 
Marseilles  (bw);  Toulouse  (Catholic  Institute  with  faculties  of 
theology  and  letters).  The  work  of  the  faculties  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy  b  in  some  measure  shared  by  the  icoies  supMemres  de 
pharmaae  (Paris,  Montpdlier,  Nancy),  which  grant  the  higbat 
degrees  in  pharmacy,  ana  by  the  icoies  de  f^in  exercice  de  mSdecime 
et  de  pkarmacie  (Marseilles,  Rennes  and  Nantes)  and  the  more 
numerous  ict^es  iriparaloires  de  nUdecine  el  de  pkarmacie:  there 
are  also  UoUs  preparaloires  d  I'enseirnement  supinettr  des  uietues  d 
des  lettres  at  Chamrcry,  Rouen  and  Nantes. 

Besides  the  faculties  there  arc  a  number  of  institutions,  both 
state-supported  and  private,  giving  higher  instruction  of  various 
specbl  Kinds.  In  the  first  class  must  be  mentioned  the  CoIUgc  de 
France,  founded  1530,  eiving  courses  of  highest  study  of  all  sorts, 
the  Museum  of  Natural  Hbtorv,  the  bcoledcsChartes  (palaeognphy 
and  archives),  the  Schopl  of  Modem  Oriental  Languages,  the  Ecole 
Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes  (scientific  research),  &c.  All  these 
institutions  are  in  Paris.  The  most  important  free  institution  ia 
thb  cbss  is  the  Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiques,  which  prepaies  fwpib 
for  the  civil  services  and  teaches  a  great  number  of  political  subjects, 
connected  with  France  and  foreign  countries,  not  included  in  the 
state  programmes. 

Commercbl  and  technical  instruction  b  given  in*  varioos  in- 
stitutions comprising  tutional  establishments  such  as  the  fcoles 
nationaies  professionnelies  of  Armenti^res,  Vierxon,  Voiron  and 
Nantes  for  the  education  of  working  men;  the  more  advanced  ftclts 
d'arts  el  metiers  of  ChAlons,  Angers,  Aix,  Lille  and  Cluny;  and  the 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  at  Paris ;  schools  depending 
on  the  communes  and  state  in  combination,  e.g.  the  ieoUs  pratiques 
de  commerce  et  d'industrie  for  the  training  of  clerks  and  workmen; 
private  schoob  controlled  by  the  state,  siKh  as  the  ieoUs  supfrievts 
de  commerce;  certain  muoicipal  schools,  such  as  the  Industrial 
Institute  erf  Lille;  and  private  establishments,  e.|.  the  school  of 
watch-making  at  Paris.  At  Paris  the  Ecole  Supineure  des  Mines 
and  the  Ecole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussto  are  controlled  by  the  minister 
of  public  works,  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  the  Ecole  des  Arts 
D6coratifs  and  the  Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  et  de  De- 
clamation by  the  under-secretary  for  fine  arts,  and  other  schoob 
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the  vast  extension  of  the  colonial  empire  in  tropical  countries 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  xgth  centur>'  the  evils  of  the  system 
of  assimilation,  involving  also  intense  centralization,  became 
obvious.  This,  coupled  with  the  realization  of  the  fact  that 
the  value  to  France  of  her  colonies  was  mainly  commercial, 
led  at  length  to  the  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  impose 
on  a  great  number  of  diverse  peoples,  some  possessing  (as  in 
Indo-China  and  parts  of  West  Africa)  andent  and  highly  complex 
civilizations,  French  laws,  habits  of  mind,  tastes  and  manners. 
For  the  policy  of  assimilation  there  was  substituted  the  policy 
of  "  association,"  which  had  for  aim  the  development  of  the 
colonies  and  protectorates  upon  natural,  i.e.  national,  lines. 
Existing  civilizations  were  respected,  a  considerable  degree  of 
autonomy  was  granted,  and  every  effort  made  to  raise  the  moral 
and  economic  status  of  the  natives.  The  first  step  taken  in 
this  direction  was  in  1900  when  a  law  was  passed  which  laid 
down  that  the  colonies  were  to  provide  for  their  own  civil  ex- 
penditure. This  law  was  followed  by  further  measures  tending 
to  decentralization  and  the  protection  of  the  native  races. 

The  system  of  administration  bears  nevertheless  many  marks 
of  the  "assimilation"  era.  None  of  the  French  possessions 
is  self-governing  in  the  manner  of  the  chief  British  colonies. 
Several  colonies,  however,  elect  members  of  the  French  legisla- 
ture, in  which  body  is  the  power  of  fixing  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  laws  of  each  colony  or  protectorate.  In  default 
of  legislatioQ  the  necessary  measures  are  taken  by  decree  of  the 
head  of  the  state;  these  decrees  having  the  force  of  law.  A 
partial  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  Algeria,  where  all  laws 
in  force  in  France  before  the  conquest  of  the  country  are  also 
(in  theory,  not  in  practice)  in  force  in  Algeria.  In  adl  colonies 
Europeans  preserve  the  political  rights  they  held  in  France, 
and  these  rights  have  been  extended,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
various  classes  of  natives.  Where  these  rights  have  not  been 
conferred,  native  races  are  subjects  and  not  citizens.  To  this 
rule  Tunisia  presents  an  exception,  Tunisians  retaining  their 
nationality  and  laws. 

In  addition  to  Algeria,  which  sends  three  senators  and  six 
deputies  to  Paris  and  is  treated  in  many  respects  not  as  a  colony 
but  as  part  of  France,  the  colonies  represented  in  the  legislature 
are:  Martinique,  Guadeloupe  and  Reunion  (each  electing  one 
senator  and  two  deputies),  French  India  (one  senator  and  one 
deputy),  Guiana,  Senegal  and  Cochin-China  (one  deputy  each). 
The  franchise  in  the  three  first-named  colonies  is  enjoyed  by  all 
classes  of  inhabitants,  white,  negro  and  mulatto,  who  are  all 
French  citizens.  In  India  the  franchise  is  exercised  without 
distinction  of  colour  or  nationality;  in  Senegal  the  electors 
are  the  inhabitants  (black  and  white)  of  the  communes  which 
have  been  given  full  powers.  In  Guiana  and  Cochin-China 
the  franchise  is  restricted  to  citizens,  in  which  category  the 
natives  (in  those  colonies)  are  not  included.*  The  inhabitants 
of  Tahiti  though  accorded  French  citizenship  have  not  been 
allotted  a  representative  in  parliament.  The  colonial  repre- 
sentatives enjoy  equal  rights  with  those  elected  for  constituencies 
in  France. 

The  oversight  of  all  the  colonies  and  protectorates  save 
Algeria  and  Tunisia  is  confided  to  a  minister  of  the  colonies 
(law  of  March  20,  1894)'  whose  powers  correspond  to  those 
exercised  in  France  by  the  minister  of  the  interior.  The  colonial 
army  is  nevertheless  attached  (law  of  1900)  to  the  ministry  of  war. 
The  colonial  minister  is  assisted  by  a  number  of  organizations 
of  which  the  most  important  is  the  superior  council  of  the  colonics 
(created  by  decree  in  1883),  an  advisory  body  which  includes 
the  senators  and  deputies  elected  by  the  colonies,  and  delegates 
elected  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  all  citizens  in  the  colonies 
and  protectorates  which  do  not  return  members  to  parliament. 
To  the  ministry  appertains  the  duty  of  fixing  the  duties  on  foreign 
produce  in  those  colonies  which  have  not  been,  by  law,  subjected 
to  thesame  tariff  as  in  France.  (Nearly  all  the  colonies  save  those 

*  In  1906  the  number  of  registered  electors  in  these  colonies  was 


199.055,  of  whom  106,69s  exercised  their  suffrage. 
'In  the  case  of  Madagascar  by  T 
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of  West  Africa  and  the  Congo  have  been,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, placed  under  the  French  tariff.)  The  budget  of  all  colonies 
not  possessing  a  council  general  (see  below)  must  also  be  approved 
by  the  minister.  Each  colony  and  protectorate,  including 
Algeria,  has  a  separate  budget.  As  provided  by  the  law  of  1900 
all  local  charges  are  borne  by  the  colonics— supplemented  at 
need  by  grants  in  aid — but  the  military  expenses  are  borne  by 
the  state.  In  all  the  colonies  the  judicature  has  been  rendered 
independent  of  the  executive. 

The  colonies  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  (i)  those  possessing 
considerable  powers  of  local  self-government,  (2)  those  in  which 
the  local  government  is  autocratic.  To  this  second  class  may 
be  added  the  protectorates  (and  some  colonies)  where  the  native 
form  of  government  is  maintained  under  the  supervision  ol 
French  officials. 

Class  (i)  includes  the  American  colonies,  Reunion,  French 
India,  Senegal.  Cochin-China  and  New  Caledonia.  In  these 
colonies  the  system  of  assimilation  was  carried  to  great  lengths. 
At  the  head  of  the  administration  is  a  governor  under  whom  is 
a  secretary-general,  who  replaces  him  at  need.  The  governor  is 
aided  by  a  privy  council,  an  advisory  body  to  which  the  governor 
nominates  a  minority  of  unofficial  members,  and  a  council  general, 
to  which  is  confided  the  control  of  local  affairs,  including  the 
voting  of  the  budget.  The  councils  general  are  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  of  all  citizens  and  those  who,  though  not 
citizens,  have  been  granted  the  political  franchise.  In  Cochin- 
China,  in  place  of  a  council  general,  there  is  a  colonial  coimdl 
which  fulfils  the  functions  of  a  council  general. 

In  the  second  class  of  colonies  the  governor,  sometimes 
assisted  by  a  privy  council,  on  which  non-offidal  members  find 
seats,  sometimes  simply  by  a  council  of  administration,  is  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  minister  of  the  colonies.  In  Indo-China, 
West  Africa,  French  Congo  and  Madagascar,  the  colonies  and 
protectorates  are  grouped  under  governors-general,  and  to  these 
high  offidals  extensive  powers  have  been  granted  by  presidential 
decree.  The  colonies  under  the  governor-general  of  West 
Africa  are  ruled  by  lieutenant-governors  with  restricted  powers, 
the  budget  of  each  colony  being  fixed  by  the  governor-general, 
who  is  assisted  by  an  advisory  government  council  comprising 
representatives  of  all  the  colonies  under  his  control.  In  Indo- 
China  the  governor-general  has  under  his  authority  thelieutenant- 
governor  of  the  colony  of  Cochin-China,  and  the  residents 
superior  at  the  courts  of  the  kings  of  Cambodia  and  Annam 
and  in  Tongking  (nominally  a  viceroyalty  of  Axmam).  There 
is  a  superior  council  for  the  whole  of  Indo-China  On  which  the 
natives  and  the  European  commercial  community  are  repre- 
sented, while  in  Cochin-China  a  privy  coundl,  and  in  the  pro- 
tectorates a  council  of  the  protectorate,  assists  in  the  work  of 
administration.  In  each  of  the  governments  general  there  is 
a  financial  controller  with  extensive  powers  who  corresponcls 
directly  with  the  metropolitan  authorities  (decree  of  March  22, 
1907).  Details  and  local  differences  in  form  of  government  will 
be  found  under  the  headings  of  the  various  colonies  and  pro- 
tectorates. 

Cohntal  Finance. — ^The  cost  of  the  extra-European  possesKocfi. 
other  than  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  to  the  state  is  shown  in  the  expenses 
of  the  colonial  ministry.  In  the  budget  of  t835  these  expenses 
were  put  at  £1.380,000;  in  1895  they  had  increaMd  to  A,aoo,ooo 
and  in  1900  to  £5.100,000.  In  1905  tney  were  placed  at  (A^tfiotcx. 
Fully  three-fourths  of  the  Mate  contnbutions  is  expenditure  oa 
military  necessities;  in  addition  there  are  subventions  to  various 
colonies  and  to  colonial  railways  and  cables,  and  the  expenditure  oa 
the  penitentiary  establishments;  an  item  not  properly  chargeable 
to  the  colonies.  In  return  the  state  recdves  the  produce  of  convict 
labour  in  Guiana  and  New  Caledonia.  Save  for  the  small  item  <d 
military  expenditure  Tuniua  is  no  charge  to  the  French  exchequer. 
The  similar  expenses  of  Algeria  borne  by  the  state  are  not  separately 
shown,  but  are  estimated  at  £2,000,000. 

The  colonial  budgets  totalled  in  1907  some  £16,760.000,  beii« 
divisible  into  six  categories:  Algeria  £4,120,000:  Tunisia  £3.640,000; 
Indo-China*  about  £5,000.000:  West  Africa  £1.600,000;  Madagascar 
£960,000;  all  other  colonies  combined  £1,440,000. 

'  The  |ndo-China  budget  is  reckoned  in  piastres,  a  silver  coin  of 
fluctuating  value  (is.  lodf.  to  as.).  The  budget  of  1907  balanced  at 
50,000,000  piastres. 
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The  authoriaed  colonial  loans,  omitting  Algeria  and  Tunisia, 
during  the  period  188^-1904  amounted  to  £19,200,000.  the  sums 
paid  for  interest  and  sinking  funds  on  loans  varying  from  £6bo,ooo 
to  £800,000  a  year.  The  amount  of  French  capital  invested  in 
French  colonies  and  protectorates,  including  Algeria  and  Tunisia, 
was  estimated  in  1905  at  £120,000,000,  French  capital  invested  in 
foreign  countries  at  the  same  date  being  estimated  at  ten  times  that 
amount  (see  Ques.  Dip.  et  Col.,  February  16,  1905). 

Comnurcig. — The  value  of  the  external  trade  of  the  French  posses- 
sions, exclusive  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  increased  in  the  ten  years 
1896-1905  from  £18,784,060  to  £34.957.479*  In  the  last-named 
year  the  commerce  of  Algeria  amounted  to  £24.506.020  and  that  of 
Tunisia  to  £5.069,248,  making  a  grand  total  tor  French  colonial 
trade  in  1905  of  £65,432,746.    The  figures  were  made  up  as  follows: 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Algeria        .     . 
Tunisia 
Indo-China 
West  Africa      . 
Madagascar      .     . 
All  other  colonies  . 

£15.355.500 

3.638,185 
10,182,411 
3.874.698 
1.247.936 
4.258.134 

£9,150,520 
2.331.063 
6,750.306 
2,248,^17 
914.024 
5,481,652 

£24,506.020 
§,969,248 

10.932,717 
6.123,015 

2,^61,960 

9.739.786 

Total 

£38.556.864 

£26,875,882 

£65.432.746 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  trade  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia  is  with 
France  and  other  French  possessions.  In  the  other  colonies  and 
protectorates  more  than  half  the  trade  is  with  foreign  countries. 
The  forcifi^  countries  trading  most  lari^ely  with  the  French  colonies 
are,  in  the  order  named,  British  colomes  and  Great  Britain.  China 
and  Japan,  the  United  States  and  Germany.  The  value  of  the 
trade  with  British  colonics  and  Great  Britain  in  1905  was  over 
£7.200,000.  (F.  R.  C.) 

Bibliography. — P.  Joanne,  Dictionnaire  glographique  et  adminis- 
trative de  la  France  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1890-1905);  C.  Brossard,  La 
France  et  ses  colonies  (6  vols.,  Paris,  X900-1906);  O.  Redus,  Le  Plus 
Beau  Royaume  sous  le  ciel  (Pari&  18^);  Vidal  de  La  Blache,  La 
France.  Tableau  giographique  (Pans,  1908);  V.  E.  Ardouin- 
Dumazet,  Voyage  en  r ranee  (Pans,  1894):  H.  Havaid,  La  France 
artistique  et  monumetUale  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1892-1805);  A.  Lebon  and 
P.  Pelet,  France  as  His,  tr.  Mrs  W.  Arnold  (London,  1888);  articles 
pn  "  Local  Government  in  France  "  in  the  Stock  Exchange  Ojficial 
Intelligence  Annuals  (London,  1908  and  1909);  M.  Block,  DtUion- 
naire  de  I' administration Jran^aiUt  the  articles  in  which  contain  full 
bibliographies  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1905) ;  E.  Levasaeur,  La  France  et  ses 
colonies  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1890);  M.  Fallcx  and  A.  Maircy,  La  France 
et  ses  cUonies  au  dfbut  du  XX*  siicle,  which  has  numerous  biblio- 
graphies (Paris,  1909);  J.  du  Plessis  de  Grcn^dan,  Ciographie 
agrtcole  de  la  France  et  du  monde  (Paris,  1903) ;  F.  de  St  C^nis,  La 
PraprUti  rurale  en  France  (Paris,  1902) ;  H.  Baudrillart,  Les  Popu' 
lotions  agricoles  de  la  France  (3  vofs.,  Paris,  1885-1893);  J.  E.  C. 
Bodley.  France  (London,  1899) ;  A.  Girault,  Princtpes  de  cotonisalion 
et  de  legislation  coloniale  (3  vols.,  Paris,  IQ07-1908);  Les  Colonies 
fran^ises,  an  encyclopaedia  edited  by  M.  Petit  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1902).  Otedal  statistical  works:  Annuaire  statistic  de  la  France 
(a  summary  oi  the  statistical  publications  of  the  government), 
Statistique  agricole  annuelkt  SlattsHque  de  Vindustrie  minhale  et  des 
appareus  de  vapeur,  Tableau  giniral  du  commerce  etdela  nam^ation. 
Reports  on  the  various  colonies  issued  annually  by  the  Bridsh  Foreign 
Omce,  &c.  Guide  Books:  Karl  Baedeker,  Northern  France, 
Southern  France;  P.  Joanne,  Nord,  Champagne  et  Ardenne;  Nor- 
mandie;  and  other  volumes  dealing  with  every  region  of  the  country. 

History 

The  identity  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Gaul  is  veiled  in 
obscurity,  though  philologists,  anthropologists  and  archaeologists 
are  using  the  glimmer  of  traditions  collected  by  ancient 
historians  to  shed  a  faint  twilight  upon  that  remote 
past.  The  subjugation  of  those  primitive  tribes  did 
not  mean  their  annihilation:  their  blood  still  flows  in 
the  veins  of  Frenchmen;  and  they  survive  also  on  those  megaliihic 
monuments  (see  Stone  Monxtments)  with  which  the  soil  of 
France  is  dotted,  in  the  drawings  and  sculptures  of  caves  hollowed 
out  along  the  slices  of  the  valleys,  and  in  the  arms  and  ornaments 
yielded  by  sepulchral  tumuli,  while  the  names  of  the  rivers  and 
mountains  of  France  probably  perpetuate  the  first  utterances  of 
those  nameless  generations. 

The  first  peoples  of  whom  we  have  actual  knowledge  are  the 
Iberians  and  Ligurians.  The  Basques  who  now  inhabit  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenean  range  are  probably  the  last  representatives 
of  the  Iberians,  who  came  from  Spain  to  settle  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  The  Ligurians,  who 
exhibited  the  hard  cunning  characteristic  of  the  Genoese  Riviera, 
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must  have  been  descendants  of  that  Indo-European  vanguard 
who  occupied  all  northern  Italy  and  the  (%otre  and  south-east 
of  France,  who  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  received  the 
Phocaean  immigrants  at  Marseilles,  and  who  at  a  much  '^^^j'^ 
later  period  were  encountered  by  Hannibal  during  his  1^^,,^,:^,^ 
march  to  Rome,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rh6ne,  the 
frontier  of  the  Iberian  and  Ligurian  territories.    Upon  these 
peoples  it  was  that  the  conquering  minority  of  Celts  or  Gauls 
imposed  themselves,  to  be  succeeded  at  a  later  date  by  the 
Roman  aristocracsr. 

When  Gaul  first  enters  the  field  of  history,  Rome  has  already 
laid  the  foundation  of  her  freedom,  Athens  dazzles  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  with  her  literature  and  her  art,  while  ^^^^  ^ 
in  the  west  Carthage  and  Marseilles  are  lining  opposite  i^^)^ 
shores  with  their  great  houses  of  commerce.  Coining 
from  the  valley  of  the  Danube  in  the  6th  century,  the  Celts  or 
Gauls  had  little  by  little  occupied  central  and  southern  Europe 
long  before  they  penetrated  into  the  plains  of  the  Sa6ne,  the 
Seine,  and  the  Loire  as  far  as  the  Spanish  border,  driving  out 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  country.  A  century  later  their 
political  hegemony,  extending  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  began  to  disintegrate,  and  the  Gauls  then  embarked 
on  more  distant  migrations,  from  the  Columns  of  Hercules  to 
the  plateaux  of  Asia  Minor,  taking  Rome  on  their  way.  Their 
empire  in  Gaul,  encroached  upon  in  the  north  by  the  Belgae, 
a  kindred  race,  and  in  the  south  by  the  Iberians,  gradually 
contracted  in  area  and  eventually  crumbled  to  pieces.  This 
process  served  the  turn  of  the  Romans,  who  little  by  little  had 
subjugated  first  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and  afterwards  those  in- 
habiting  the  south-east  of  France,  which  was  turned 
into  a  Roman  province  in  the  2nd  century.  Up  to  T^ 
this  time  Hellenism  and  the  mercantile  spirit  of  the 
Jews  had  almost  exclusively  dominated  the  Mediter- 
ranean littoral,  and  at  first  the  Latin  spirit  only  won  foothold 
for  itself  in  various  spots  on  the  western  coast — as  at  Aix  in 
Provence  (123  B.c.)  and  at  Narbonne  (118  B.C.).  A  refuge  of 
Italian  pauperism  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  after  the  triumph 
of  the  oligarchy  the  Narbonnaise  became  a  field  for  shameless 
exploitation,  besides  providing,  imdcr  the  proconsulate  of 
Caesar,  an  excellent  point  of  observation  whence  to  watch  the 
intestine  quarrels  between  the  different  nations  of  Gaul. 

These  are  divided  by  Caesar  in  his  Commentaries  into  three 
groups:  the  Aquitanians  to  the  south  of  the  Garonne;  the  Celts, 
properly  so  called,  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Seine 
and  the  Mame;  and  the  Belgae,  from  the  Seine  to  the 
Rhine.  But  these  ethnological  names  cover  a  very 
great  variety  of  half-savage  tribes,  differing  in  speech 
and  in  institutions,  each  surrounded  by  frontiers  of  dense  forests 
abounding  in  game.  On  the  edges  of  these  forests  stood  isolated 
dwellings  like  sentinel  outposts;  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
scattered  hamlets,  caves  hollowed  in  the  ground,  rude  circular 
huts  or  lake-dwellings,  were  less  occupied  with  domestic  life 
than  with  war  and  the  chase.  On  the  heights,  as  at  Bibracte, 
or  on  islands  in  the  rivers,  as  at  Lutetia,  or  protected  by  marshes, 
as  at  Avaricum,  oppida — at  once  fortresses  and  places  of  refuge, 
like  the  Greek  Acropolis— kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  beaten 
tracks  and  the  rivers  of  GauL 

These  primitive  societies  of  tall,  fair-skinned  warriors,  blue- 
eyed  and  red-haired,  were  gradually  organized  into  political 
bodies  of  various  kinds — kingdoms,  republics  and 
federations— and  divided  into  districts  or  pagi  {pays)' 
to  which  divisions  the  minds  of  the  country  folk  have  «B««a# 
remained  faithfully  attached  ever  since  The  victorious  ^^"^ 
aristocracy  of  the  kingdom  dominated  the  other  dasscs. 
strengthened  by  the  prestige  of  birth,  the  ownership  of  the  soil 
and  the  practice  of  arms.  Side  by  side  with  this  martial  nobility 
the  Druids  constituted  a  priesthood  unique  in  ancient  times; 
neither  hereditary  as  in  India,  nor  composed  of  isolated  priests 
as  in  Greece,  nor  of  independent  colleges  as  at  Rome,  it  was  a 
true  corporation,  which  at  first  possessed  great  moral  authority, 
though  by  Caesar's  time  it  had  lost  both  strength  and  prestige. 
Beneath  these  were  the  common  people  attached  to  the  so^ 
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who  did  not  count  for  much,  but  who  reacted  against  the  in- 
sufficient pxx>tection  of  the  regular  institutions  by  a  voluntary 
subordination  to  certain  powerful  chiefs. 

This  impotence  of  the  state  was  a  permanent  cause  of  those 
discords  and  revolts, 'which  in  the  ist  century  B.C.  were  so 
singularly  favourable  to  Caesar's  ambition.  Thus 
after  eight  years  of  incoherent  struggles,  of  scattered 
revolts,  and  then  of  more  and  more  eneiigeiic  efforts, 
Gaul,  at  last  aroused  by  Vercingetoriz,  for  once  concentrated 
her  strength,  only  to  perish  at  Alesia,  vanquished  by  Roman 
discipline  and  struck  at  from  the  rear  by  the  conquest  of  Britain 
(58-50  B.C.). 

This  defeat  completely  altered  the  destiny  of  Gaul,  and  she 
became  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  Roman  civilization. 
Of  the  vast  Celtic  empire  which  had  dominated 
Europe  nothing  now  remained  but  scattered  renmants 
in  the  farthest  comers  of  the  land,  refuges  for  all 
the  vanquished  Gaels,  Picts  or  Gauls;  and  of  its  civilisation 
there  lingered  only  idioms  and  dialectsr—Gaelic,  Pict  and  Gallic 
— which  gradually  dropped  out  of  use.  During  five  centuries 
Gaul  was  unfalteringly  loyal  to  her  conquerors;  for  to  conquer 
is  nothing  if  the  conquered  be  not  assimilated  by  the  conqueror, 
and  Rome  was  a  past-mistress  of  this  art.  The  personal  charm 
of  Caesar  and  the  prestige  of  Rome  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  explain  this  double  conquest.  The  generous  and  enlightened 
policy  of  the  imperial  administration  asked  nothing  of  the  people 
of  Gaul  but  military  service  and  the  pajrment  of  the  tax;  in 
return  it  freed  individuals  from  patronal  domination,  the  people 
from  oligarchic  greed  or  Druidic  excommunication,  and  every  one 
in  general  from  material  anxiety.  Petty  tyrannies  gave  place 
to  the  great  Pax  Romana.  The  Julio-Claudian  dynasty  did 
much  to  attach  the  Gauls  to  the  empire;  they  always  occupied 
the  first  place  in  the  mind  of  Augustus,  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Acduan  Julius  Sacrovir,  provoked  by  the  census  of  a.d.  21,  was 
easily  repressed  by  Tiberius.  Caligula  visited  Gaul  and  founded 
literary  comoetitions  at  Lyons,  which  had  become  the  political 
and  intellectual  capital  of  the  country.  Claudius,  who  was 
a  native  of  Lyons,  extended  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship 
to  many  of  his  fellow-townsipen,  gave  them  access  to  the  magis- 
tracy and  to  the  senate,  and  supplemented  the  annexation  of 
Gaul  by  that  of  Britain.  The  speech  which  he  pronounced 
on  this  occasion  was  engraved  on  tables  of  bronze  at  Lyons, 
and  is  the  first  authentic  record  of  Gaul's  admission  to  the 
citizenship  of  Rome.  Though  the  crimes  of  Nero  and  the 
catastrophes  which  resulted  from 'his  downfall,  provoked  the 
troubles  of  the  year  a.d.  70,  the  revolt  of  Sabinus  was  in  the 
main  an  attempt  by  the  Germans  to  pillage  Gaul  and  the  prelude 
to  military  insurrections.  The  government  of  the  Flavians 
and  the  Antonines  completed  a  definite  reconciliation.  After 
the  extinction  of  the  family  of  Augustus  in  the  ist  century 
Gaul  had  made  many  emperors — Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Ves- 
pasian and  Domitian;  and  in  the  2nd  century  she  provided 
Gauls  to  rule  the  empire — Antoninus  (i 38-1 61)  came  from 
Nlmes  and  Claudius  from  Lyons,  as  did  also  Caracallk  later  00 
(311-2x7). 

The  romanization  of  the  Gauls,  like  that  of  the  other  subject 
nations,  was  effected  by  slow  stages  and  by  very  diverse  means, 
^^  furnishing  an  example  of  the  constant  adaptability 
aadpouth  ^^  Roman  policy.  It  was  begun  by  esUblishing  a 
caitnaa*  network  of  roads  with  Lyons  as  the  central  point, 
iormaHoa  ^nd  by  the  development  of  a  prosperous  urban  life 
S^y"**  innhe  increasingly  wealthy  Roman  colonies;  and  it 
was  continued  by  the  disintegration  into  independent 
cities  of  nearly  all  the  Gaulish  states  of  the  Narbonnaise,  together 
with  the  substitution  of  the  Roman  collcgial  magistracy  for  the 
isolated  magistracy  of  the  Gauls.  This  alteration  came  about 
more  quickly  in  the  north-east  in  the  Rhine-land  than  in  the 
west  and  the  centre,  owing  10  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
legions  on  the  frontiers.  Rome  was  too  tolerant  to  impose 
her  own  institutions  by  force;  it  was  the  conquered  peoples 
who  collectively  and  individually  solicited  as  a  favour  the  right 
of  adopting  the  municipal  system,  the  magistracy,  the  sacerdotal 


and  aristocratic  social  system  of  their  conquerors.  The  edict 
of  Cacacalla,  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century,  by  conferring 
the  right  of  dtlzenship  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire, 
completed  an  assimilation  for  which  commercial  relations^ 
schools,  a  taste  for  officialism,  and  the  adaptability  and  quick  in- 
telligence  of  the  race  had  already  made  preparation.  The  Gauls 
now  called  themselves  Romans  and  their  Unguage  Romance. 
There  was  neither  oppression  on  the  one  hand  nor  servility  on 
the  other  to  explain  this  abandonment  of  their  traditions. 
Thanks  to  the  political  and  religious  imity  which  a  common 
worship  of  the  emperor  and  of  Rome  gave  them,  thanks  to 
administrative  centralization  tempered  by  a  certain  amount 
of  municipal  autonomy,  Gaul  prospered  throughout  three 
centuries. 

But  this  stability  of  the  Roman  peace  had  barely  been  realized 
when  events  began  to  threaten  it  both  from  within  and  without. 
The  Pax  Romana  having  rendered  any  armed  force 
unnecessary  amid  a  formerly  very  bellicose  people  only 
eight  legions  mounted  guaM  over  the  Rhine  to  protect 
it  from  the  barbarians  who  surrounded  the  empire. 
The  raids  made  by  the  Germanson  thceaslemfrontiers, 
the  incessant  competitions  for  the  imperial  power,  and  the 
repeated  revolts  of  the  Pretorian  guard,  gradually  undermined 
the  internal  cohesion  of  Gaul;  while  the  insurrections  of  the 
Bagaudae  aggravated  the  destruction  wrought  by  a  grasping 
treasury  and  by  barbarian  incursions;  so  that  the  anarchy  of 
the  3rd  century  soon  aroused  separatist  ideas.  Under  Postumus 
Gaul  had  already  attempted  to  restore  an  independent  though 
short-lived  empire  (258-267);  and  twenty-eight  years  later 
the  tetrarchy  of  Diocletian  proved  that  the  blood  now  drailated 
with  difficulty  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities  of  an  empire 
on  the  eve  of  disintegration.  Rome  was  to  see  her  juniversal 
dominion  gradually  menaced  from  all  sides.  It  was  in  Gaul 
that  the  decisive  revolutions  of  the  time  were  first  prepared; 
Constantine's  crusades  to  overthrow  the  altars  of  paganism, 
and  Julian's  campaigns  to  set  them  up  again.  After  Constaniine 
the  emperors  of  the  East  in  the  4th  centuiy  merely  put  in  an 
occasional  appetruice  at  Rome;  they  resided  at  Milan  or  in 
the  prefectorial  capitals  of  Gaul — at  Aries,  at  Treves  (Trier), 
at  Reims  or  in  Paris.  The  ancient  territorial  divisions- 
Belgium,  Gallia  Lugdunensis  (Lyonnaise),  Gallia  Narbonotsis 
(Narbonnaise)— were  split  up  into  seventeen  little  provinces, 
which  in  their  turn  were  divided  into  two  dioceses.  Thus  the 
great  historic  division  was  made  between  southern  and  northeni 
France.  Roman  nationality  persisted,  but  the  administrative 
system  was  tottering. 

Upon  ground  that  had  been  so  well  levelled  by  Roman  legb- 
latioa  aristocratic  institutions  naturally  flourished.  From  the 
4th  century  onward  the  balance  of  classes  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  development  of  a  landed  aristocracy 
that  grew  more  powerful  day  by  day,  and  by  the 
corresix>nding  ruin  of  the  small  proprietors  and  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  corporations.  The  members  of  the 
curia  who  assisted  the  magistrates  in  the  cities,  crushed  by  the 
burden  of  taxes,  now  evaded  as  far  as  possible  public  office  or 
senatorial  honours.  The  vacancies  left  in  this  middle  dass  by 
this  .continual  desertion  were  not  oonipensated  for  by  the  pro- 
gressive advance  of  a  lower  class  destitute  of  personal  property 
and  constantly  unsettled  in  their  work.  The  peasants,  00  k£s 
than  the  industrial  labourers,  suffered  from  the  absence  of  sny 
capital  laid  by,  which  alone  could  have  enabled  them  to  improve 
their  land  or  to  face  a  time  of  bad  harvests.  Having  no  cre<lit 
they  found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  their  neigfalxniis,  thj 
great  landholders,  and  by  degrees  fell  into  the  position  of  tenants 
or  into  servitude.  The  curia  was  thus  emptied  both  from  abcxc 
and  from  below.  It  was  in  vain  that  Uie  emperors  tried  to 
rivet  the  chains  of  the  curia  in  this  hereditary  bondage,  by 
attaching  the  small  proprietor  to  his  ^ebe,  like  the  artis&n 
to  his  gild  and  the  soldier  to  his  legion.  To  such  a  misenhlc 
pretence  of  freedom  they  all  preferred  servitude,  which  at  kast 
ensured  them  a  livelihood;  and  the  middle  dass  of  freemca 
thus  became  gradually  extincL 
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The  aristocracy,  00  the  contrary,  went  on  increasing  in  power, 
and  eventually  became  masters  of  the  situation.  It  was  through 
them  that  the  emperor,  theoretically  absolute,  practi- 
cally carried  on  his  administration;  but  he  was  no 
longer  either  strong  or  a  divinity,  and  possessed 
P9wtrtr  nothing  but  the  semblance  of  omnipotence.  His 
<*•«**  official  despotism  was  opposed  by  the  passive  but 
invincible  competition  of  an  aristocracy,  more  powerful 
than  himself  because  it  derived  its  support  from  the 
revived  relation  of  patron  and  dependants.  But  though  the 
aristocracy  administered,  yet  they  did  not  govern.  They 
sufTered,  as  did  the  Empire,  from  a  general  state  of  lassitude. 
Like  their  private  life,  their  public  life,  no  longer  stimulated 
by  struggles  and  difficulties,  had  become  sluggish;  their  powck* 
of  initiative  was  enfeebled.  Feeling  their  incapacity  they  no 
longer  embarked  on  great  political  schemes,  and  the  army,  the 
instrument  by  which  such  schemes  were  carried  on,  was  only 
held  together  by  the  force  of  habit.  In  this  sodety,  where  there 
was  no  traffic  in  anything  but  wealth  and  ideas,  thie  soldier  was 
nothing  more  than  an  agitator  or  a  parasite.  The  egoism  of  the 
upper  cksses  held  military  duty  in  contempt,  while  their  avarice 
depopulated  the  countryside,  whence  the  legions  had  drawn  their 
recruits.  And  now  come  the  barbariansi  A  prey  to  perpetual 
alarm,  the  people  entrenched  themselves  behind  those  high  walls 
of  the  op^da  which  Roman  security  had  razed  to  the  ground, 
tut  imperial  impotence  had  restored,  and  where  life  in  the 
middle  ages  was  destined  to  vegetate  in  unrestful  isolation. 

Amidst  this  general  apathy,  intellectual  activity  alone  persisted. 
In  the  4th  century  there  was  a  veritable  renaissance  in  Cauf,  the 
last  outburst  of  a  dying  flame,  which  yet  bore  witness 
also  to  the  general  decadence.  The  agreeable  versi- 
MM»  fication  of  an  amateur  like  Ausonius,  the  refined 
0/  oamL  paneg3rrics  of  a  Eumenius,  disguising  nullity  of  thought 
beneath  elegance  of  form,  already  foretold  the  perilous  sterility 
of  scholasticism.  Art,  so  widespread  in  the  wealthy  villas  of 
Gaul,  contented  itself  with  imitation,  produced  nothing  original 
and  remained  mediocre.  Human  curiosity,  no  longer  concerned 
with  philosophy  and  science,  seemed  as  though  stifled,  religious 
polemics  alone  continuing  to  hold  public  attention.  Disinclina- 
tion for  the  self-sacrifice  of  active  life  and  weariness  of  the  things 
of  the  earth  lead  naturally  to  absorption  in  the  things  of  heaven. 
After  bringing  about  the  success  of  the  Asiatic  cults  of  Mithra 
and  Cybele,  these  same  factors  now  assured  the  triumph  over 
exhausted  paganism  of  yet  another  oriental  religion — Christianity 
— after  a  duel  which  had  lasted  two  centuries. 

This  new  faith  had  appeared  to  Constantine  likely  to  infuse 
young  and  healthy  blood  into  the  Empire.  In  reality  Christianity, 
which  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  stimulate  the 
political  unity  of  continental  Gaul,  now  tended  to 
dissolve  it  by  destroying  that  religious  unity  which 
had  heretofore  been  its  complement.  Before  this 
there  had  been  complete  harmony  between  Church  and  State; 
but  afterwards  came  indifference  and  then  disagreement  between 
political  and  religious  institutions,  between  the  City  of  God  and 
that  of  Caesar.  Christianity,  introduced  into  Gaul  during  the 
xst  century  of  the  Christian  era  by  those  foreign  merchants  who 
traded  along  the  coasts  of  the  MedUlerranean,  bad  by  the  middle 
of  the  and  century  founded  communities  at  Vienne,  at  Autun 
and  at  Lyons.  Their  propagandizing  zeal  soon  exposed  them  to 
the  wrath  of  an  ignorant  populace  and  the  contempt  of  the 
educated,  and  thus  it  was  that  in  a.d.  177,  under  Marcus 
Aurelius.  the  Church  of  Lyons,  founded  by  St  Pothinus,  suffered 
those  persecutions  which  were  the  effective  cause  of  her  ultimate 
victory.  These  Christian  communities,  disguised  under  the 
legally  authorized  name  of  burial  societies,  gradually  formed  a 
vast  secret  cosmopolitan  association,  superimposed  upon  Romata 
society  but  incompatible  with  the  Empire.  Christianity  had 
to  be  either  destroyed  or  absorbed.  The  persecutions  under 
Aurelian  and  Diocletian  almost  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
former;  the  Christian  churches  were  saved  by  the  instability  of 
the  existing  authorities,  by  military  anarchy  and  by  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarians.  Despite  tortures  and  martyrdoms,  and  thanks 
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to  the  seven  apoatles  sent  from  Rome  in  ssOf  during  the  3rd 
century  their  branches  extended  all  over  Gaul. 

The  emperors  had  now  to  make  terms  with  these  churches, 
which  served  to  group  together  all  sorts  of  malcontents, 
and  this  was  the  objea  of  the  edict  of  Milan  (313),  rthmph 
by  which  the  Church,  at  the  outset  simply  a  Jewish  ^ckrtf 
institution,  was  naturalized  as  Roman;  while  in  335  UamUr  la 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  endowed  her  with  imity.  But  ^"^ 
for  the  security  and  the  power  thus  attained  she  had  to  pay  with 
her  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  pagan  and  Christian 
elements  in  society  existed  side  by  side  without  intermingling, 
and  even  openly  antagonistic  to  each  other-^-one  Aristocratic 
and  the  other  democratic.  In  order  to  induce  the  masses  of  the 
people  once  more  to  become  loyal  to  the  imperial  form  of  govern- 
ment the  emperor  Julian  tried  by  founding  a  new  religion  to 
give  its  functionaries  a  religious  prestige  which  should  impress 
the  popular  mind.  His  plan  failed ;  and  the  emperor  Theod<^us, 
aided  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  preferred  to  make  the 
Christian  clergy  into  a  body  of  imperial  and  conservative  officials; 
while  in  return  for  their  adhesion  he  abolished  the  Arian  heresy 
and  paganism  itself,  which  could  not  survive  without  Us  support. 
Thenceforward  it  was  in  the  name  of  Christ  that  persecutions 
took  place  in  an  Empire  now  entirely  won  over  to  Christianity. 

In  Gaul  the  most  famous  leader  of  this  first  merciless,  if  still 
perilous  crusade^  was  a  soldier-monk,  Saint  Martin  of  Tours. 
Thanks  to  him  and  his  disdples  in  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century  and  the  bcgiiming  of  the  5th  many  of  the  ^ZSSl 
towns  possessed  well-established  churches;  but  the  ciMitk. 
militant  ardour  of  monks  and  centuries  of  labour 
were  needed  to  conquer  the  country  districts,  and  in  the  mean- 
time both  dogma  and  internal  organization  were  subjected  to 
important  modifications.  As  regards  the  former  the  Church 
adopted  a  course  midway  between  metaphysical  explanations 
and  historical  traditions,  and  reconciled  the  more  extreme 
theories;  while  with  the  admission  of  pagans  a  great  deal  of 
paganism  itself  was  introduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  need  for 
political  and  social  order  involved  the  necessity  for  a  disciplined 
and  homogeneous* religious  body;  the  exercise  of  power,  more- 
over, soon  transformed  the  democratic  Christianity  of  the  earlier 
churches  into  a  federation  of  little  conservative  monarchies. 
The  increasing  number  of  her  adherents,  and  her  inexperience  of 
government  on  such  a  vast  and  complicatedscale,  obliged  her  to 
comply  with  political  necessity  and  to  adopt  the  system  of  the 
state  and  its  social  customs.  The  Churdi  was  no  longer  a 
fraternity,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  with  freedom  of  belief  and 
tentative  as  to  dogma,  but  an  authoritative  aristocratic  hier- 
archy. The  episcopate  was  now  recruited  from  the  great  families 
in  the  same  way  as  the  imperial  and  the  municipal  public  services. 
The  Church  called  on  the  emperor  to  convoke  and  preside  over 
her  councils  and  to  combat  heresy;  and  in  order  more  effectually 
to  crush  the  latter  she  replaced  primitive  independence  and  loc^ 
diversity  by  uniformity  of  doctrine  and  worship,  and  by  the 
hierarchy  of  dioceses  and  ecclesiastical  provinces.  The  beads  of 
the  Church,  her  bishops,  her  metropolitans,  took  the  titles 
of  their  pagan  predecessors  as  well  as  their  places,  and  their 
jurisdiction  was  enforced  by  the  laws  of  the  state.  Rich  and 
powerful  chiefs,  they  were  administrators  as  much  as  priests: 
Germanus  (Germain),  bishop  of  Auxerre  (d.  448),  St  Eucherius 
of  Lyons  (d.  450),  Apollinaris  Sidoniils  of  Clermont  (d.  e.  490) 
assumed  the  leadership  of  society,  fed  the  poor,  levied  tithes, 
administered  justice,  and  in  the  towns  where  they  resided, 
surrounded  by  priests  and  deacons,  ruled  both  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  matters. 

But  the  humiliation  of  Theodosius  before  St  Ambrose  proved 
that  the  emperor  could  never  claim  to  be  a  pontiff,  and  that  the 
dogma  of  the  Church  remained  independent  of  the  ^^ 
sovereign  as  well  as  of  the  people;    if  she  sacrificed  ctoicfr'a 
her  liberty  it  was  but  to  claim  it  again  And  maintain  ladtpto^ 
it  more  effectively  amid  the  general  languor.    The  22151'** 
Church  thus  escaped  the  unpopularity  of  this  decadent 
empire,  and  during  the  5th  century  she  provided  a  refuge  for 
all  those  who,  wishing  to  preserve  the  Roman  unity,  were  terrified 
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by  the  blackness  of  the  horizon.  In  fact,  whilst  in  the  Eastern 
Church  the  metaphysical  ardour  of  the  Greeks  was  spending 
itself  in  terrible  combats  in  the  oecumenical  councils  over  the 
interpretation  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  clergy  of  Gaul,  more 
simple  and  strict  in  their  faith,  abjured  these  theological  logo- 
machies; from  the  first  they  had  preferred  action  to  criticism 
and  had  taken  no  part  in  the  great  controversy  on  free-will 
raised  by  Pelagius.  Another  kind  of  warfare  wa^  about  to  absorb 
their  whole  attention;  the  barbarians  were  attacking  the  frontiers 
of  the  Empire  on  every  side,  and  their  advent  once  again  modified 
Gallo-Roman  civilization. 

For  centuries  they  had  been  ^^ently  massing  themselves 
around  ancient  Europe,  whether  Iberian,  Celtic  or  Roman. 

Many  times  already  during  that  evening  of  a  decadent 
]^^^  civilization,  their  threatening  presence  had  fitemed 
joraahB.    lil^€  *  ^^^  cloud  veiling  the  radiant  sky  of  the  peoples 

established  on  the  Mediterranean  seaboard.  The  cruel 
lightning  of  the  sword  of  Brennus  had  illumined  the  night, 
setting  Rome  or  Delphi  on  fire.  Sometimes  the  storm  had  burst 
over  Gaul,  and  there  had  been  need  of  a  Marius  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  Cimbri  and  Teutons,  or  of  a  Caesar  to  drive  back  the  Helvetians 
into  their  mount  ains.  On  the  morrow  the  western  horizon  would 
clear  again,  until  some  such  disaster  as  that  which  befell  Varus 
would  come  to  mortify  cruelly  the  pride  of  an  Augustus.  The 
Romans  had  soon  abandoned  hope  of  conquering  Germany, 
with  its  fluctuating  frontiers  and  nomadic  inhabitants.  For 
more  than  two  centuries  they  had  remained  prudently  entrenched 
behind  the  earthworks  that  extended  from  Cologne  to  Ratisbon 
(Rcgensburg);  but  the  intestine  feuds  which  prevailed  among 
the  barbarians  and  were  fostered  by  Rome,  the  organization 
under  bold  and  turbulent  chiefs  of  the  bands  greedy  for  booty, 
the  pressing  forward  on  populations  already  settled  of  tribes  in 
their  rear;  all  this  caused  the  Germanic  invasion  to  filter  by 
degrees  across  the  frontier.  It  was  the  work  of  several  genera- 
tions and  took  various  forms,  by  turns  and  simultaneously 
colonization  and  aggression;  but  from  this  time  forward  the 
pax  romana  was  at  an  end.  The  emperors  Probus,  Constantine, 
Julian  and  Valentinian,  themselves  foreigners,  were  worn  out 
with  repulsing  these  repeat^  assaults,  and  the  general  enervation 
of  society  did  the  rest.  The  barbarians  gradually  became  part 
of  the  Roman  population;  they  permeated  the  army,  until  after 
Tbeodosius  they  recruited  it  exclusively;  they  permeated 
civilian  society  as  colonists  and  agriculturists,  till  the  command 
of  the  army  and  of  important  public  duties  was  given  over  to  a 
Stilicho  or  a  Crocus.  Thus  Rome  allowed  the  wolves  to  mingle 
with  the  dogs  in  watching  over  the  flock,  just  at  a  time  when  the 
civil  wars  of  the  4th  century  had  denuded  the  Rhenish  frontier 
of  troops,  whose  numbers  had  already  been  diminished  by  Con- 
stantine. Then  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  during  a 
furious  irruption  of  Germans  fleeing  before  Huns,  the  limes  was 
carried  away  (406-407);  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
torrent  of  fugitives  swept  through  the  Empire,  which  retreated 
behind  the  Alps,  there  to  breathe  its  last. 

Whilst  for  ten  years  Alaric's  Goths  and  Stilicho's  Vandals 
were  drenching  Italy  with  blood,  the  Vandals  and  the  Alani  from 

the  steppes  of  the  Black  Sea,  dragging  in  their  wake  the 
2J^^.-  reluctant  German  tribes  wholiad  been  allies  of  Rome 
la  ^r^       and  who  had  already  settled  down  to  the  cultivation  of 

their  lands,  invaded  the  now  abandoned  Gaul,  and 
having  come  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees,  crossed  over  them.  After  the 
passing  of  this  torrent  the  Visigoths,  under  their  kings  Ataulphus, 
Wallia  and  Theodoric,  still  dazzled  by  the  splendours  of  this 
immense  empire,  established  themselves  like  submissive  vassals 
in  Aquitaine,  with  Toulouse  as  their  capital.  About  the  same 
time  the  Burgundians  settled  even  more  peaceably  in  Rhenish 
Gaul,  and,  after  456,  to  the  west  of  the  Jura  in  the  valleys  of 
f^  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Rhone.    The  original  Franks  of 

FraoA*  Germany,  already  established  in  the  Empire,  and 
^t^n  pressed  upon  by  the  same  Huns  who  had  already  forced 
^'^'^  the  Goths  across  the  Danube,  passed  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  occupied  north-eastern  Gaul;  Ripuarians  of  the  Rhine 
establishing  themselves  on  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  and 


Saltans  in  Belgium,  as  far  as  tiie  great  fortified  highroad  from 
Bavai  to  Cologne.  Accepted  as  allies,  and  supported  by  Roman 
prestige  and  by  the  active  authority  of  the  general  Aetius,  all 
these  barbarians  rallied  round  him  and  the  Romans  of  Gaul,  and 
in  451  defeated  the  hordes  of  Attila,  who  had  advanced  as.  far 
as  Orleans,  at  the  great  battle  of  the  Catalauntan  plains. 

Thus  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century  the  Roman  empire  was 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  fidelity  to  the  empire  was  now 
only  maintained  by  the  Catholic  Church;  she  alone 
survived,  as  rich,  as  much  honoured  as  ever,  and  more  mmttthm' 
powerful,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  imperial  Jf"^*'^ 
officials  for  whom  she  had  found  substitutes,  and  the  ^**' 
decadence  of  the  municipal  bodies  into  whose  inheritance  she 
had  entered.  Owing  to  her  the  City  of  God  gradually  replaced  the 
Roman  imperial  polity  and  preserved  its  civilization;  while  the 
Church  allied  herself  more  doscly  with  the  new  kingdoms  than 
she  had  ever  done  with  the  Empire.  In  the  Gothic  or  Burgundian 
states  of  the  period  the  bishops,  after  having  for  a  time  oppostd 
the  barbarian  invaders,  sought  and  obtained  from  their  chief 
the  support  formerly  received  from  the  emperor.  Apollinaiis 
Sidonius  paid  court  to  Euric,  since  476  the  independent  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  against  whom  he  had  defended  Auvergne;  and 
Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  was  graciously  received  by  Gundibald, 
king  of  the  Burgundians.  But  these  princes  were  Arians,  ije. 
foreigners  among  the  Catholic  population;  the  alliance  sought 
for  by  the  Church  could  not  reach  her  from  that  source,  and  it 
was  from  the  rude  and  pagan  Franks  that  she  gained  the  material 
support  which  she  still  lacked.  The  conversion  of  Clovis  was  a 
master-stroke;  it  was  fortunate  both  for  himself  and  for  the 
Franks.    Unity  in  faith  brought  about  unity  in  law. 

Clovis  was  king  of  the  Sicambrians,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Salian  Franks.  Having  established  themselves  in  the  plains 
of  Northern  Gaul,  but  driven  by  the  necessity  of  finding 
new  bnd  to  cultivate,  in  the  days  of  their  king  Childcric 
they  had  descended  into  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Sommc  and  the  Oise.  Clovis's  victory  at  Soissons 
over  the  last  troops  left  in  the  service  of  Rome  (486)  extended 
their  settlements  as  far  as  the  Loire.  By  his  conversion,  which 
was  due  to  his  wife  Clotilda  and  to  Remigius,  bishop  of  Reims, 
more  than  to  the  victory  of  Tolbiac  over  the  Alamanni, 
Clovis  made  definitely  sure  of  the  Roman  inhabitants  and  gave 
the  Church  an  army  (496).  Thenceforward  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Prankish  monarchy  by  driving  the  ex*  ^ 
justed  and  demoralized  heretics  out  of  Gaul,  and  by  putting 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  now  enfeebled  emperor.  In  500  he 
conquered  Gundibald,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  reduced  him 
to  a  kind  of  vassalage,  and  forced  him  into  reiterated  promises 
of  conversion  to  orthodoxy.  In  507  he  conquered  and  killed 
Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Arian  Visigoths,  and  drove  the  latter  into 
Spain.  Legend  adorned  his  campaign  in  Aquitaine  with  miracles; 
the  bishops  were  the  declared  allies  of  both  him  and  his  son 
Theudcrich  (Thierry)  after  his  conquest  of  Auvergne.  At  Tours 
he  received  from  the  distant  emperor  at  Constantinople  the 
diploma  and  insignia  of  pairicius  and  Roman  consul,  which 
legalized  his  military  conquests  by  putting  him  in  possesion 
of  civil  powers.  From  this  time  forward,  a  great  historic  trans- 
formation was  effected  in  the  eyes  of  the  bishops  and 
of  the  Gallo-Romans;  the  Prankish  chief  took  the 
place  of  the  ancient  emperors.  Instead  of  blaming 
him  for  the  murder  of  the  lesser  kings  of  the  Franks, 
his  relatives,  by  which  he  had  accomplished  the  union  of  tbe 
Prankish  tribes,  they  saw  in  this  the  hand  of  God  rewarding  a 
faithful  soldier  and  a  converted  pagan.  He  became  their  king, 
their  new  David,  as  the  Christian  emperors  had  formerly  been; 
he  built  churches,  endowed  monasteries,  protected  St  Vaast 
(Vedastus,  d.  540),  first  bish<9  of  Arras  and  Cambrai,  who 
restored  Christfanity  in  northern  GauL  Like  the  emperors 
before  him  Clovis,  too,  reigned  over  the  Church.  Of  his  own 
authority  he  called  together  a  council  at  Orleans  in  511^  the  year 
of  his  death  He  was  already  the  grand  distributor  of  ecclesi- 
astical benefices,  pending  the  time  when  his  successors  were  to 
confirm  the  episcopal  elections,  and  his  power  began  to  take 
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on  a  more  and  more  absolute  character.  But  though  he  felt  the 
ascendant  influence  of  Christian  teaching,  he  was  not  really 
penetrated  by  its  spirit;  a  professing  Christian,  and  a  friend  to 
the  episcopate,  Clovis  remained  a  barbarian,  crafty  and  ruthless. 
The  bloody  tragedies  which  disfigured  the  end  of  his  reign  bear 
sad  witness  to  this;  they  were  a  fit  prelude  to  that  period  during 
the  coyrse  of  which,  as  Gregory  of  Tours  said,  "  barbarism  was 
let  loose." 

The  conquest  of  Gaul,  begun  by  Clovis,  was  finished  by  his 
sons:  Theuderich,  Chlodoroer,  Chiidebert  and  Clotaire.  In 
three  successive  campaigns,  from  523  to  S3>,  they 
annihilated  the  Burgundian  kingdom,  which  had 
maintained  its  independence,  and  had  endured  for 
nearly  a  century.  Favoured  by  the  war  between  Justinian, 
the  East  Roman  emperor,  and  Theodoric*s  Ostrogoths,  the 
Prankish  kings  divided  Provence  among  them  as  they  had  done 
in  the  case  of  Burgundy.  Thus  the  whole  of  Gaul  was  subjected 
to  the  sons  of  Clovis,  except  Septimania  in  the  south-east,  where 
the  Visigoths  still  maintained  their  power.  The  Prankish  armies 
then  overflowed  into  the  neighbouring  countries  and  began  to 
pillage  them.  Their  disorderly  cohorts  made  an  attack  upon 
Italy,  which  was  repulsed  by  the  Lombards,  and  another  on 
Spain  with  the  same  want  of  success;  but  beyond  the  Rhine 
they  embarked  upon  the  conquest  of  Germany,  where  Qovis 
had  already  reduced  to  submission  the  country  on  the  banks  of 
the  Maine,  later  known  as  Pranconia.  In  53 1  the  Thuringians  in 
the  centre  of  Germany  were  brought  into  subjection  by  his  eldest 
son,  King  Theuderich,  and  about  the  same  time  the  Bavarians 
were  united  to  the  Pranks,  though  preserving  a  certain  autonomy. 
The  Merovingian  monarchy  thus  attained  the  utmost  limits  of 
its  territorial  expansion,  bounded  as  it  was  by  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps  and  the  Rhine;  it  exercised  influence  over  the  whole  of 
Germany,  which  it  threw  open  to  the  Christian  missionaries,  and 
its  conquests  formed  the  first  beginnings  of  German  history. 

But  to  these  wars  of  aggrandizement  and  pillage  succeeded 
those  fratricidal  struggles  which  disgraced  the  whole  of  the  sixth 
century  and  arrested  the  expansion  of  the  Merovingian 
power.  When  Gotaire,  the  last  surviving  son  of 
Clovis,  died  in  561,  the  kingdom  was  divided  between 
his  four  sons  like  some  piece  of  private  property,  as  in  51  it  ^nc^ 
according  to  the  German  method.  The  capitab  of  these  four 
kings — Charibert,  who  died  in  567,  Guntram,  Sigebert  and 
Chilperic — were  Paris,  Orleans,  Reims  and  Soissons— all  near  one 
another  and  north  of  the  Loire,  where  the  Germanic  inhabitants 
predominated;  but  their  respective  boundaries  were  so  confused 
that  disputes  were  inevitable.  There  was  no  trace  of  a  political 
idea  ia  these  disputes;  the  mutual  hatred  of  two  women  aggra- 
vated jealousy  to  the  point  of  causing  terrible  civil  wars  from 
561  to  613,  and  these  finally  created  a  national  conflict  which 
resulted  In  the  dismemberment  of  the  Prankish  empire.  Recog- 
nized, in  fact,  already  as  separate  provinces  were  Austrasia,  or 
the  eastern  kingdom,  Neustria,  or  north-west  Gaul  and  Burgundy ; 
Aquiiaine  alone  was  as  yet  undifferentiated. 

Sigebert  had  married  Brunhilda,  the  daughter  of  a  Visigoth 
kingi  she  was  beautiful  and  well  educated,  having  been  brought 
up  in  Spain,  where  Roman  civilization  still  flourished. 
f|nr^4o«'  Chilperic  had  married  Galswintha,  one  of  Brunhilda's 
BnmkttdM.  sistcrs,  for  the  sake  of  her  wealth;  but  despite  this 
marriage  he  had  continued  his  amours  with  a  waiting- 
woman  named  Predcgond,  who  pushed  ambition  to  the  point  of 
crime,  and  she  induced  him  to  get  rid  of  Galswintha.  In  order  to 
avenge  her  sister,  Brunhilda  incited  Sigebert  to  begin  a  war 
which  terminated  in  575  with  the  assassination  of  Sigebert  by 
Fredcgond  at  the  very  moment  when,  thanks  to  the  help  of  the 
Germans,  he  had  gained  the  victory,  and  with  the  imprisonment 
of  Brunhilda  at  Rouen.  Predegond  subsequently  caused  the 
deathofMerovech(M£rov£e),  the  son  of  Chilperic,  who  had  been 
secretly  married  to  Brunhilda,  and  that  of  Bishop  Practeztatus, 
who  had  solemnized  their  union.  After  this.  Predegond  en- 
deavoured to  restore  imperial  finance  to  a  state  of  solvency,  and 
to  set  up  a  more  regular  form  of  government  in  her  Neustria, 
which  was  less  romanized  and  less  wealthy  than  Burgundy, 
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where  Guntram  was  refgning,  and  less  turbulent  than  the  eastern 
kingdom,  where  most  of  the  great  warlike  chiefs  with  their  large 
landed  estates  were  somewhat  impatient  of  royal  authority. 
But  the  accidental  death  of  two  of  her  children,  the  assassination 
of  her  husband  in  584,  and  the  advice  of  the  Church,  induced 
her  to  make  overtures  to  her  brother-in-law  Guntram.  A  lover 
of  peace  through  sheer  cowardice,  and  as  depraved  in  his  morals 
as  Chilperic,  Guntram  had  played  a  vacillating  and  purely 
self-interested  part  in  the  family  tragedy.  He  declared  himself 
the  protector  of  Predegond,  but  his  death  in  593  delivered  up 
Burgundy  and  Neustria  to  Brunhilda's  son  Chiidebert,  king  of 
Austrasia,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Andelot,  made  in  587. 
An  ephemeral  triumph,  however;  for  Chiidebert  died  in  596, 
followed  a  year  later  by  Predegond. 

The  whole  of  Gaul  was  now  handed  over  to  three  children: 
Childebert'S  two  sons,  Theudebert  and  Theuderich  (Thierry), 
and  the  son  of  Predegond,  Clotaire  II.  The  latter, 
having  vanquished  the  two  former  at  Latofao  in 
596,  was  in  turn  beaten  by  them  at  Dormelles  in 
600.  and  a  year  later  a  fresh  fratricidal  struggle  broke  out 
between  the  two  grandsons  of  the  aged  Brunhilda.  Theuderich 
joined  with  Clotaire  againA  Theodobert,  and  invaded  his  brother's 
kingdom,  conquering  first  an  army  of  Austrasians  and  then  one 
composed  of  Saxons  and  Thuringians.  Strife  began  again  in  613 
in  consequence  of  Theuderich's  desire  to  join  Austrasia  to 
Neustria,  but  his  death  delivered  the  kingdoms  into  the  hands 
of  Clotaire  II.  This  weak  king  leant  for  support  upon  the  nobles 
of  Burgundy  and  Austraua,  impatient  as  they  were  of  obedience 
to  a  woman  and  the  representative  of  Rome.  The  ecclesiastical 
party  also  abindoncd  Brunhilda  because  of  her  persecution  of 
their  saints,  after  which  Clotaire,  having  now  got  the  upper  hand, 
thanks  to  the  defection  of  the  Austrasian  nobles,  of  .Amulf, 
bishop  of  Metz,  with  his  brother  Pippin,  and  of  Wamachaire, 
mayor  of  the  poUice,  made  a  terrible  end  of  Brunhilda  in  613. 
Her  long  reign  had  not  lacked  intelligence  and  even  greatness; 
she  alone,  amid  all  these  princes,  warped  by  self-indulgence  or 
weakened  by  discord,  had  behaved  like  a  statesman,  and  she 
alone  understood  the  obligations  of  the  government  she  had 
inherited.  She  wished  to  abolish  the  fatal  tradition  of  dividing 
up  the  kingdom,  which  so  constantly  prevented  any  possible 
unity;  in  opposition  to  the  nobles  she  used  her  royal  authority 
to  maintain  the  Roman  principles  of  order  and  regular  administra- 
tion. Towards  the  Church  she  held  a  courteous  but  firm  policy, 
renewing  relations  between  the  Prankish  kingdom  and  the 
pope;  and  she  so  far  maintained  the  greatness  of  the  Empire 
that  tradition  associated  her  name  with  the  Roman  roads  in 
the  north  of  France,  entitling  them  **  Ics  chauss^es  de  Brunehaut." 

Like  his  grandfather,  Clotaire  11.  reigned  over  a  once  more 
united  Gaul  of  Pranks  and  Gallo-Romans,  and  like  Clbvis  he 
was  not  too  well  obeyed  by  the  nobles;  moreover, 
his  had  been  a  victory  more  for  the  aristocracy  than 
for  the  crown,  since  it  limited  the  power  of  the  latter. 
Not  that  the  permanent  constitution  of  the  i8th  of  October  614 
was  of  the  nature  of  an  anti-monarchic  revolution,  for  the 
royal  power  still  remained  very  great,  decking  itself  with  the 
pompous  titles  of  the  Empire,  and  continuing  to  be  the  dominant 
institution;  but  the  reservations  which  Clotaire  II.  had  to  make 
in  conceding  the  demands  of  the  bishops  and  great  laymen  show 
the  extent  and  importance  of  the  concessions  these  latter  were 
already  aiming  at.  The  bishops,  the  real  inheritors  of  the 
imperial  idea  of  government,  had  become  great  landowners 
through  enormous  donations  made  to  the  Church,  and  allied  as 
they  were  to  the  aristocracy,  whence  their  ranks  were  continually 
recruited,  they  had  gradually  identified  themselves  with  the 
interests  of  their  class  and  had  adopted  its  customs;  while  thanks 
to  long  minorities  and  civil  wars  the  aristocracy  of  the  high 
ofTiciak  had  taken  an  equally  important  social  position,  libe 
treaty  of  Andelot  in  587  had  already  decided  that  the  benefices 
or  lands  granted  to  them  by  the  kings  should  be  held  for  life. 
In  the  7th  century  the  Merovingian  kings  adopted  the  custom 
of  summoning  them  all,  and  not  merely  the  officials  of  their 
Palaiium,  to  discuss  political  affairs;  they  began,  noreover. 
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to  choose  their  counts  or  administrators  from  among  the  great 
landholders.  This  necessity  for  approval  and  support  points 
to  yet  another  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  royal  power, 
absolute  as  it  was  in  theory. 

The  Mayoralty  of  the  Palace  aimed  a  third  and  more  serious 
blow  at  the  royal  authority.    By  degrees,  the  high  officials 

of  the  Palaiium^  whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical. 
^^  and  also  the  provincial  counts,  had  rallied  round 

S?jSL.   the  mayors  of  the  palace  as  their  real  leaders.    As 

under  the  Empire,  the  Palatium  was  both  royal  court 
and  centre  of  government,  with  the  s^roe  bureaucratic  hierarchy 
and  the  same  forms  of  administration;  and  the  mayor  of  the 
palace  was  premier  official  of  this  itinerant  court  and  ambulatory 
government.  Moreover,  since  the  palace  controlled  the  whole 
of  each  kingdom,  the  mayors  gradually  extended  their  official 
authority  so  as  to  include  functionaries  and  agents  of  every 
kind,  instead  of  merely  those  attached  immediately  to  the 
king's  person.  They  suggested  candidates  for  office  for  the 
royal  selection,  often  appointed  office-holders,  and,  by  royal 
warrant,  supported  or  condemned  them.  Mere  subordinates 
while  the  royal  power  was  strong,  they  had  become,  owing 
to  the  frequent  minorities,  and  to  dvil  wars  which  broke  the 
tradition  of  obedience,  the  all-powerful  ministers  of  kings 
nominally  absolute  but  without  any  real  authority.  Before  long 
they  ceased  to  claim  an  even  greater  degree  of  independence 
than  that  of  Warnachaire,  who  forced  Clotaire  U.  to  swear 
that  be  should  never  be  deprived  of  his  mayoralty  of  Burgundy; 
they  wished  to  take  the  first  place  in  the  kingdoms  they  governed, 
and  to  be  able  to  attack  neighbouring  kingdoms  on  their  own 
account.  A  struggle,  motived  by  self-interest,  no  doubt;  but 
a  struggle,  too,  of  opposing  principles.  Since  the  Prankish 
monarchy  was  now  in  their  power  some  of  them  tried  to  re- 
establish the  unity  of  that  monarchy  in  all  its  integrity,  together 
with  the  superiority  of  the  State  over  the  Church;  others, 
faithless  to  the  idea  of  unity,  saw  in  the  disintegration  of  the 
state  and  the  supremacy  of  the  nobles  a  warrant  for  their  own 
independence.  These  two  tendencies  were  destined  to  strive 
against  one  another  during  an  entire  century  (613-714),  and  to 
occasion  two  periods  of  violent  conflict,  which,  divided  by  a  kind  of 
renascence  of  royalty ,'were  to  end  at  last  in  the  triumphant  substi- 
tution of  the  Austrasion  mayors  for  royalty  and  aristocracy  alike. 
The  first  struggle  began  on  the  accession  of  Clotaire  II., 
when  Austrasia,  having  had  a  king  of  her  own  ever  since  561, 

demanded  one  now.    In  623  Clotaire  was  obliged 

to  send  her  his  son  Dagobert  and  even  to  extend  his 

territory.  But  in  Dagobert's  name  two  men  ruled, 
nM«nGC(r  representing  the  union  of  the  official  aristocracy  and 

the  Church.  One,  Pippin  of  Landen,  derived  his 
*  power  from  his  position  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  from 
great  estates  in  Aquitaine  and  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine, 
and  from  the  immense  number  of  his  supporters;  the  other, 
Amulf,  bishop  of  Metz,  sprang  from  a  great  family,  probably 
of  Roman  descent,  and  was  besides  immensely  w^thy  in 
worldly  possessions.  By  the  union  of  their  forces  Pippin  and 
Amulf  were  destined  to  shape  the  future.  They  had  already, 
in  613.  treated  with  Clotaire  and  betrayed  the  hopes  of  Brunhildk, 
being  consequently  rewarded  with  the  guardianship  of  young 
Dagobert.  Burgimdy  followed  the  example  of  Austrasia, 
demanded  the  abolition  of  the  mayoralty,  and  in  627  succeeded 
in  obtaining  her  independence  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia  and 
direct  relations  with  the  king. 

The  death  of  Clotaire  (629)  was  the  signal  for  a  revival  of 
the  royal  power.    Dagobert  deprived  Pippin  of  lAnden  of 

his  authority  and  forced  him  to  fly  to  Aquitaine; 
2!!^^  but  still  he  had  to  give  the  Austrasians  his  son  Sigebert 
moaatt^  III.  for  their  king  (634).  He  made  administrative 
madtr  progresses  through  Neustria  and  Burgundy  to  recall 
fjS^''    the  nobles  to  their  allegiance,  but  again  he  was  forced 

to  designate  his  second  son  Clovis  as  king  of  Neustria. 
He  did  subdue  Aquitaine  completely,  thanks  to  his  brother 
Charibert.  with  whom  he  had  avoided  dividing  the  kingdom, 
and  he  tried  to  restore  his  own  demesne,  which  had  been  despoiled 
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by  the  granting  of  benefices  or  by  the  pious  frauds  of  the  Church. 
In  short,  this  reign  was  one  of  great  conquests,  impossahk 
except  under  a  strong  government.  Dagobert's  victories  over 
Samo,  king  of  the  Slavs  along  the  Elbe,  and  his  subjugatioii 
of  the  Bretons  and  the  Basques,  maintained  the  prestige  of  the 
Prankish  empire;  while  the  luxury  of  his  court,  his  taste  for 
the  fine  arts  (ministered  to'by  his  treasurer  Etoi  *),  his  numerous 
achievements  in  architecture — especially  the  abbey  of  St  Denis, 
burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Prance^the  brilliance  and  the  pouer 
of  the  churchmen  who  surrounded  tiim  and  his  revision  of  the 
Salic  law,  ensured  for  his  reign,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  his  plans 
for  unity,  a  fame  celebrated  in  folksong  and  ballad. 

But  for  barbarous  nations  old-age  comes  early,  and  after 
Dagobert's  death  (639),  the  monarchy  went  swiftly  to  its  doom. 
The  mayors  of  the  palace  again  became  supreme,  ^^  -k^^ 
and  the  kings  not  only  ceased  to  appoint  them,  but 
might  not  even  remove  them  from  office.  Such  mayors  (^v- 
were  Aega  and  Erchinoald,  in  Neustria,  Pippin  and 
Otto  in  Austrasia,  and  Fiaochat  in  Burgundy.  One 
of  them,  Grimoald,  son  of  Pippin,  actually  dared  to  take 
the  title  of  king  in  Austrasia  (640).  This  was  a  preniature 
attempt  and  barren  of  result,  yet  it  was  significant;  and  not 
less  so  is  the  fact  that  the  palace  in  which  these  maytm 
bore  rule  was  a  huge  association  of  great  personages,  laymco 
and  ecclesiastics  who  seem  to  have  had  much  more  independence 
than  in  the  6th  century.  We  find  the  dukes  actually  raising 
troops  without  the  royal  sanction,  and  even  against  the  king 
In  641  the  mayor  Plaochat  was  forced  to  swear  that  they  should 
hold  their  offices  for  life;  and  though  these  offices  were  not  >'et 
hereditary,  official  dynasties,  lu  it  were,  began  to  be  established 
permanently  within  the  palace.  The  crown  lands,  the  governor- 
ships, the  different  offices,  were  looked  upon  as  common  pit^}erty 
to  be  shared  between  themselves.  Organized  into  a  compact 
body  they  surrounded  the  king  and  were  far  more  powerful  than 
he.  In  the  general  assembly  of  its  members  this  body  of  officials 
decided  the  selection  of  the  mayor;  it  presented  FUochal 
to  the  choice  of  Queen  Nanthilda,  Dagobert*s  widow;  after 
long  discussion  it  appointed  Ebroln  as  mayor;  it  submitted 
requests  that  were  in  reality  commands  to  the  Assembly  of  Bon- 
neuil  in  6x6  and  later  to  Childeric  in  67a  Moreover,  the  countries 
formeriy  subdued  by  the  Franks  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  loosen  the  yoke;  Thuringia  was  lost  by  Sigebert 
in  641,  and  the  revolt  of  Alamannia  in  643  set  back  the  frontier 
of  the  kingdom  from  the  Elbe  to  Austrasia.  Aquitaine,  hitherto 
the  common  prey  of  all  the  Frankish  kings,  having  in  vain  tried 
to  profit  by  the  struggles,  between  Fredegond  and  Brunhilda, 
and  set  up  an  independent  king,  Gondibald,  now  finally  burst 
her  bonds  in  670.  Then  came  a  time  when  the  kings  were  mere 
children,  honoured  with  but  the  semblance  of  respect,  under  the 
tutelage  of  a  single  mayor,  ErbroDi  of  Neustria. 

This  representative  of  royalty,  chief  minister  for  four-and- 
twenty  years  (656-681),  attempted  the  impossible,  endeavouring 
to  re-establish  unity  in  the  midst  of  general  dissolution 
and  to  maintain  intact  a  royal  authority  usurped 
everywhere  by  the  hereditary  power  d  the  great 
palatine  families.  He  soon  stirred  up  against  himself 
all  the  dissatisfied  nobles,  led  by  Liger  (Leodegarius),  bishop  of 
Autun  and  his  brqther  Gerinus.  Clotaire  III.'s  death  gave 
the  signal  for  war.  Ebroln's  enemies  set  up  Childeric  II.  in 
opposition  to  Theuderich.  the  king  whom  he  had  chosen  without 
summoning  the  great  provincial  offidals.  Despite,  a  temporary 
triumph,  when  Childeric  was  forced  to  recognize  the  principle 
of  hereditary  succession  in  public  offices,  and  when  the  ma>-or» 
alties  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy  were  alternated  to  the  profit  of 
both,  L£ger  soon  fell  into  disgrace  and  was  exiled  to  that  very 
monastery  of  Luxeuil  to  which  Ebroln  had  been  relegated 
Childeric  having  regained  the  mastery  restored  the  ma>'or's 
office,  which  was  immediately  disputed  by  the  two  rivals; 
Ebroln  was  successful  and  established  himself  as  mayor  of  the 
palace  In  the  room  of  Leudcsius,  a  partisan  of  L^er  (675). 

*  St  Eligius.  bishop  of  Noyon,  apostle  of  the  Belgians  and  Frniant 
(d.  659?). 
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lollowing  Uiis  up  by  a  distribution  of  oMoes  and  dignities  right 
and  le£t  among  lus  adherents.  L^ger  was  put  to  death  in  678, 
and  the  Austrasians,  oommanded  by  the  Carolingian  Pippin  II., 
with  whom  many  of  the  chief  Neustrians  had  taken  refuge, 
were  dispersed  near  Laon  (680).  But  Ebroln  was  assassinated 
next  year  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  having  like  Fredegond 
been  unable  to  do  more  than  postpone  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  victory  of  the  nobles  and  of  Austrasia;  for  his  successor, 
Berthar,  was  unfitted  to  carry  on  his  work,  having  neither 
hid  gifts  and  energy  nor  the  powerful  personality  of  Pippin. 
Berthar  met  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Tertry  (687),  which 
gave  the  king  Into  the  hands  of  Pippin,  as  also  the 
royal  treasure  and  the  majroralty,  and  by  thus  enabling 
him  to  reward  his  followers  made  him  wtxpnmt.  over 
the  Merovingian  dynasty.  Thenceforward  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  Clovis  offered  no  further  resistance  to  his 
claims,  though  it  was  not  until  753  that  their  line  became 
extinct. 

In  that  year  the  Merovingian  dynasty  gave  place  to  the  rule 
of  Pippin  U.  of  Heristal,  who  founded  a  Carolingian  empire 
fated  to  be  as  ephemeral  as  that  of  the  Merovingians.  This 
political  victory  of  the  aristocracy  was  merely  the  consummation 
of  a  slow  subterranean  revolution  which  by  innumerable  reiterated 
blows  had  sapped  the  structure  of  the  body  politic,  and  was  about 
to  transfer  the  people  of  Gaul  from  the  Roman  monarchical 
and  administrative  government  to  the  sway  of  the  feudal 
system. 

The  Merovingian  kings,  mere  war-chiefs  before  the  advent  of 
Clovis,  had  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul  become  absolute  hereditary 
Ctuan  «#  monarchs,  thanks  to  the  disappearance  of  the  popular 
tbatattnt  assemblies  and  to  the  perpetual  state  of  warfare. 
tb9  M»f  They  concentrated  in  their  own  hands  all  the  powers 
vi*s(M«.  ^1  ^Y^^  empire,  judicial,  fiscal  and  military;  and  even 
the  so<aUed  "  rois  faineants  "  enjoyed  this  unlimited  power, 
in  spite  of  the  general  disorder  and  the  dvil  wars.  To 
make  their  authority  felt  in  the  provinces  they  had  an  army  of 
ofiBcials  at  their  disposal— a  legacy,  this,  from  imperial  Rome — 
who  represented  them  in  the  eyes  of  their  various  peoples.  They 
had  therefore  only  to  keep  up  this  established  government,  but 
they  could  not  manage  even  this  much;  they  allowed  the  idea 
of  the  common  interests  of  kings  and  thefr  subjects  gradually  to 
die  out,  and  forgetting  that  national  taxes  are  a  necessary  impost, 
a  charge  for  service  rendered  by  the  state,  they  had  treated  these 
as  though  they  were  illicit  and  unjustifiable  spoils.  The  tax- 
payers, with  the  clergy  at  their  head,  adopted  the  same  idea,  and 
every  day  contrived  fresh  methods  of  evasion.  Merovingian 
justice  was  on  the  same  footing  as  Merovingian  finance:  it 
was  arbitrary,  violent  and  self-seeking.  The  Church,  too,  never 
failed  to  oppose  it — at  first  not  so  much  on  account  of  her  own 
ambitions  as  in  a  more  Christian  spirit — and  proceeded  to  weaken 
the  royal  jurisdiction  by  repeated  interventions  on  behalf  of  those 
under  sentence,  afterwards  depriving  it  of  authority  over  the 
clergy,  and  then  setting  up  ecclesiastical  tribunals  in  opposition 
to  those  held  by  the  dukes  and  counts.  At  last,  just  as  the 
kingdom  had  become  the  personal  property  of  the  king,  so  the 
officials — dukes,  counts,  royal  vicars,  tribxmes,  centenarii-^Tiho 
had  for  the  most  part  bought  their  unpaid  offices  by  means  of 
presents  to  the  monarch,  came  to  look  upon  the  public  service 
rather  as  a  mine  of  official  wealth  than  as  an  administrative 
organization  for  furthering  the  interests,  material  or  moral,  of 
the  whole  nation.  They  became  petty  local  tyrants,  all  the  more 
despotic  because  they  had  nothing  to  fear  save  the  distant 
authority  of  the  king's  missi,  and  the  more  rapadous  because 
they  bad  no  salary  save  the  fines  they  inflicted  and  the  fees  that 
they  contrived  to  multiply.  Gregory  of  Tours  tells  us  that  they 
were  robbers,  not  protectors  of  the  people,  and  that  justice  and 
the  whole  administrative  apparatus  were  merely  engines  of  in- 
satiable greed.  It  was  the  abuses  thus  committed  by  the  kings 
and  their  agents,  who  did  not  understand  the  art  of  gloving  the 
iron  hand,  aided  by  the  absolutely  unfettered  licence  of  conduct 
and  the  absence  of  any  popular  liberty,  that  occasioned  the 
gradual  increase  of  charters  of  immunity. 


Immunity  was  the  direct  and  personal  privilege  which  forbade 
any  royal  official  or  his  agents  to  decide  cases,  to  levy  taxes,  or 
to  exerdse  any  administrative  control  on  the  domains  . 
of  a  bishop,  an  abbot,  or  one  of  the  great  secular 
nobles.  On  thousands  of  estates  the  royal  government 
gradually  allowed  the  law  of  the  land  to  be  superseded  by  local 
law,  and  public  taxation  to  change  into  special  contributions; 
so  that  the  duties  of  the  lower  classes  towards  the  state,  ware 
transferred  to  the  great  lafidlords,  who  thus  became  loyal 
adherents  of  the  king  but  absolute  masters  on  their  own  territory. 
The  Merovin^ans  had  no  idea  that  they  were  abdicating  the 
least  part  of  their  authority,  neverthelesa  the  deprivations 
acquiesced  in  by  the  feebler  kings  led  of  necessity  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  authority  and  their  judicial  powers,  and  to  the 
abandonment  of  public  taxation.  They  thought  that  by  granting 
immunity  they  would  strengthen  their  direct  control;  in  reality 
they  established  the  local  independence  of  the  great  landowners, 
by  allowing  royal  rights  to  pass  into  their  hands.  Then  came 
confusion  between  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  and  the  rights  of 
property.  The  administrative  machinery  of  the  state  still  existed, 
but  it  woriced  in  empty  air:  its  taxpayers  disappeared,  those 
who  were  amenable  to  its  legal  jurisdiction  slipped  from  its  grasp, 
and  the  number  of  those  whose  affairs  it  should  have  directed 
dwindled  away.  Thus  the  Merovingians  had  shown  themselves 
incapable  of  rising  above  the  barbarous  notion  that  royalty  is 
a  personal  asset  to  the  idea  that  royalty  is  of  the  state,  a  power 
belonging  to  the  nation  and  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  aU. 
They  represented  in  society  nothing  more  than  a  force  which 
grew  feebler  and  feebler  as  other  forces  grew  strong;  they  never 
stood  for  a  national  magistracy. 

Society  no  less  than  the  state  was  falling  asunder  by  a  gradual 
process  of  decay.    Under  the  •Merovingians  it  was  a  hierarchy 
wherein  grades  were  marked  by  the  varied  scale  of  the  jj^gf^n^^ 
wergildt  a  man  being  worth  anything  from  thirty  to  six  o#fa« 
hundred  gold  pieces.    The  different  degrees  were  those  »odal 
of  slave,  f reedman,  tenant-farmer  and  great  landowner.  J^J?* 
As  in  every  social  scheme  where  the  government  is 
without  real  power,  the  weakest  sought  protection  of  the 
strongest;    and  the  system  of  patron,  client  and  journeyman, 
which  had  existed  among  the  Romans,  the  Gauls  and  the 
Germans,  spread  rapidly  in  the  6th  and  7  th  centuries,  owing  to 
public  disorder  and  the  inadequate  protection  afforded  by  the 
government.    The  Church's  patronage  provided  some  with  a 
refuge  from  violence;    others  ingratiated  themselves  with  the 
rich  for  the  sake  of  shelter  and  security;   others  again  sought 
place  and  honour  from  men  of  power;  while  women,  churchmen 
and  warriors  alike  claimed  the  king's  direct  and  personal  pro- 
tection. 

This  hierarchy  of  persons,  these  private  rdations  of  man  to 
man,  were  recognized  by  ctistom  in  default  of  the  law,  and  were 
soon  strengthened  by  another  and  territorial  hierarchy. 
The  large  estate,  especially  if  it  belonged  to  the  Church,  Ai^a.'*' 
very  soon  absorbed  the  few  fields  of  the  freeman. 
In  order  to  farm  these,  the  Church  and  the  rich  landowners 
granted  back  the  holdings  on  the  temporary  and  conditional 
terms  of  tenancy-at-wiU  or  of  the  heneficium^  thus  multiplying 
endlessly  the  land  subject  to  their  overlordship  and  the  men  who 
were  dependent  upon  them  as  tenants.  The  kings,  like  private 
individuals  and  ecclesiastical  establishments,  made  use  of  the 
beneficiutn  to  reward  their  servants;  till  finally  their  demesne 
was  so  reduced  by  these  perpetual  grants  that  they  took  to  dis- 
tributing among  their  champions  land  owning  the  overlordship 
of  the  Church,  or  granted  their  own  lands  for  single  lives  only. 
These  various  "  benefactions  "  were,  as  a  rule,  merely  the  indirect 
methods  which  the  great  landowners  employed  in  order  to  absorb 
the  small  proprietor.  And  so  well  did  they  succeed,  that  in  the 
6th  and  7th  centuries  the  provincial  hierarchy  consisted  of  the 
cultivator,  the  holder  of  the  beneficium  and  the  owner;  while 
this  dependence  of  one  man  upon  another  affected  the  personal 
liberty  of  a  large  section  of  the  community,  as  well  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  land.  The  great  landowner  tended  to  become  not 
only  lord  oyer  his  tenants,  but  also  himself  a  vassal  of  the  king. 
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Thus  by  means  of  immimities,  of  the  beneficium  and  of 
patronage,  society  gradually  organized  itself  independently 

of  the  state,  since  it  required  further  security.  Such 
SSSvttl     extra  security  was  first  provided  by  the  conqueror  of 

Tertry;  for  Pippin  II.  represented  the  two  great 
families  of  Pippin  and  of  Amulf,  and  consequently  the  two 
interests  then  paramount,  t.e.  land  and  religion,  while  he 
had  at  his  back  a  great  company  of  followers  and  vast  landed 
estates.  For  forty  years  (615-655)  the  office  of  mayor  of  Aus* 
trasia  had  gone  down  in  his  family  almost  continuously  in  direct 
descent  from  father  to  son.  The  death  of  Grimoald  had  caused 
the  loss  of  this  post,  yet  Ansegisus  (Ansegisel),  Amulf 's  son  and 
Pippin's  son-in-law,  had  continued  to  hold  high  office  in  the 
Austrasian  palace;  and  about  680  his  son,  Pippin  II.,  became 
master  of  Austrasia,  although  he  had  held  no  previous  office  in 
the  palace.  His  dynasty  was  destined  to  supplant  that  of  the 
Merovingian  house. 

Pippin  of  Herist^l  was  a  pioneer;  he  it  was  who  began  all 
that  his  descendants  were  afterwards  to  carry  through.  Thus  he 
gathered  the  nobles  about  him  not  by  virtue  of  his  position,  but 
because  of  his  own  personal  prowess,  and  because  he  could  assure 
them  of  justice  .and  protection,  instead  of  being  merely  the  head 
of  the  royal  palace  he  was  the  absolute  lord  of  his  own  followers. 
Moreover,  he  no  longer  bore  the  title  of  mayor,  but  that  of  duke 
or  prince  of  the  Franks;  and  the  mayoralty,  like  the  royal  power 
now  reduced  to  a  shadow,  became  an  hereditary  possession  which 
Pippin  could  bestow  upon  his  sons.  The  reigns  of  Theuderich  III., 
Clovis  IIL  or  Childcbert  HI.  are  of  no  significance  except  as 
serving  to  date  charters  and  diplomas.  Pippin  it  was  who 
administered  justice  in  Austrasia,  appointed  officials  and  dis- 
tributed dukedoms;  and  it  was  Pippin,  the  military  leader, 
who  defended  the  ifrontiers  threatened  by  Frisians,  Alamanni 
and  Bavarians.  Descended  as  he  was  from  Amulf,  bishop  of 
Metz,  he  was  before  all  things  a  churchman,  and  behind  his 
armies  marched  the  missionaries  to  whom  the  Carolingiandynasty, 
of  which  he  was  the  founder,  were  to  subject  all  Christendom. 
Pippin  it  was,  in  short,  who  governed,  who  set  in  order 
the  social  confusions  of  Neustria,  who,  after  long  wars,  put 
a  stop  to  the  malpractices  of  the  dukes  and  counts,  and 
summoned  councils  of  bishops  to  make  good  regulations. 
But  at  his  death  in  714  the  child-king  Dagobcrt  III.  found 
himself  subordinated  to  Pippin's  two  grandsons,  who,  being 
minors,  were  under  the .  wardship  of  their  grandmother 
Piectrude. 

Pippin's  work  was  almost  undone — a  party  among  the 
Neustrians  under  Raginirid,  mayor  of  the  palace,  revolted 

against  Pippin  II.'s  adherents,  and  Radbod,  duke  of 
^"^  the  Frisians,  joined  them.  But  the  Austrasians 
{7IS-74D,   ^PP^cd  to  an  illegitimate  son  of  Pippin,  Charles 

Martel,  who  had  escaped  from  the  prison  to  which 
Piectrude,  alarmed  at  his  prowess,  had  consigned  him,  and  took 
him  for  their  leader.  With  Charles  Martel  begins  the  great  period 
of  Austrasian  history.  Faithful  to  the  traditions  of  t  he  Austrasian 
mayors, he  chose  kings  for  himself— Clotaire  IV.,  then  Chilperic  II 
and  lastly  Theuderich  IV.  After  Thcudcrich's  death  (737)  be 
left  the  throne  vacant  until  742.  but  he  himself  was  king  in  all 
but  name;  he  presided  over  the  royal  tribunals,  appointed  the 
royal  officers,  issued  edicts,  disposed  of  the  funds  of  the  treasury 
and  the  churches,  conferred  immunities  upon  adherents,  who  were 
no  longer  the  king's  nobles  but  his  own,  and  even  appointed  the 
bishops,  though  there  was  nothing  of  the  ecclesiastic  about  him- 
selL  He  decided  questions  of  war  and  peace,  and  re-established 
unity  in  Gaul  by  defeating  the  Neustrians  and  the  Aquitanian 
followers  of  Duke  Odo  (Eudes)  at  Vincy  in  717.  When  Odo, 
brought  to  bay,  appealed  for  help  to  the  Arab  troops  of  Abd-ar- 
Rahman,  who  after  conquering  Spain  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
Charles,  like  a  second  Clovis,  saved  Catholic  Christendom  in  its 
peril  by  crushing  the  Arabs  at  Tours  (732).  The  retreat  of  the 
Arabs,  who  were  further  weakened  by  religious  disputes,  enabled 
him  to  restore  Frankish  rule  in  Aquitaine  in  spite  of  Hunald, 
son  of  Odo.  But  Charles's  longest  expeditions  were  made  into 
Germany,  and  in  these  he  sought  the  support  of  the  Church,  then 


the  greatest  of  all  powers  since  it  was  the  depositary  of  the 
Roman  imperial  tradition. 

No  less  unconscious  of  his  mission  than  Clovis  had  been,  Chuks 
Martel  also  was  a  soldier  of  Christ.  He  protected  the  missionaries 
who  paved  the  way  for  his  militant  invasions.  Without 
him  the  apostle  of  Germany,  the  English  monk  Boniface,  tu 
would  never  have  succeeded  in  preserving  the  purity  ^*«*» 
of  the  faith  and  keeping  the  bishops  submissive  to  '^""*' 
the  Holy  See.  The  help  given  by  Charles  had  two  veiy  far- 
reaching  results.  Boniface  was  the  instmment  of  the  iinioa  of 
Rome  and  Germany,  of  which  union  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  io 
Germany  was  in  the  loth  century  to  become  the  most  perfect 
expression,  continuing  up  to  the  time  of  Luther.  And  Boniface 
also  helped  on  the  alliance  between  the  papacy  and  the  Carolingian 
dynasty,  which,  more  momentous  even  than  that  between  Clovis 
and  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  was  to  sanctify  might  by  right. 

This  union  was  imperative  for  the  bishops  of  Rome  if  tbcy 
wished  to  establish  their  supremacy,  and  their  care  for  orthodoxy 
by  no  meansexduded  all  desire  of  domination.  Mere 
religious  authority  did  not  sectire  to  them  theobedience 
of  either  the  faithful  or  the  clergy;  moreover,  they 
had  to  consider  the  great  secular  powers,  and  in  this  '"' 
respect  their  temporal  position  in  Italy  was  growing  unbear- 
able. Their  relations  with  the  East  Roman  emperor  (scdc 
lord  of  the  world  after  the  Roman  Senate  had  sent  the  imperial 
insignia  to  Constantinople  in  476)  were  confined  to  reccivinf 
insults  from  him  or  suspecting  him  of  heresy.  *  Even  in  nonhera 
Italy  there  was  no  longer  any  opposition  to  the  progress  of  the 
Lombards,  the  last  great  nation  to  be  established  towards  the 
end  of  the  6th  century  within  the  ancient  Roman^mpirc — their 
king  Liudprand  clearly  intended  to  seize  Italy  and  even  Rome 
itself.  Meanwhile  from  the  south  attacks  were  being  made  by 
tlic  rebel  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Beneventum.  Pope  Gregory  III. 
cherished  dreams  of  an  alliance  with  the  powerful  duke  of  the 
Franks,  as  St  Remigius  before  him  had  thought  of  uniting 
with  Clovis  against  the  Goths.  Charles  Martel  had  protected 
Boniface  on  his  German  missions:  he  would  perhai»  lenJ 
Gregory  the  support  of  his  armies.  But  the  warriw,  like  Cloxis 
aforetime,  hesitated  to  put  himself  at  the  disposal  ojf  the  priest. 
When  it  was  a  question  of  winning  followers  or  keeping  them, 
he  had  not  scrupled  to  lay  hands  on  ecclesiastical  property, 
nor  to  fill  the  Church  with  his  friends  and  kinsfolk,  and  this 
alliance  might  embarrass  him.  So  if  he  loaded  the  Romaa 
ambassadors  with  gifts  in  739,  he  none  the  less  remembered  that 
the  Lombards  had  just  helped  him  to  drive  the  Saracens  from 
Provence.  However,  he  died  soon  after  this,  on  the  ssnd  of 
October  74 1 ,  and  Gregory  III.  followed  him  almost  immediately. 

Feeling  his  end  near,  Charles,  before  an  assembly  of  nobles, 
had  divided  his  power  between  his  two  sons,  Carloman  and 
Pippin  m.  The  royal  line  seemed  to  have  been 
forgotten  for  six  years,  but  in  743  Pippin  brought  a 
son  of  Chilperic  II.  out  of  a  monastery  and  made  him 
king.  This  Childeric  III.  was  but  a  shadow — and 
knew  it.  He  made  a  phantom  appearance  once  every  spring 
at  the  opening  of  the  great  annual  national  convention  known  as 
the  Campus  Martins  (Champ  de  Mars):  a  dumb  idol,  his  chariot 
drawn  in  leisurely  fashion  by  oxen,  he  disappeared  again  into 
his  palace  or  monastery.  An  unexpected  event  re-established 
unity  in  the  Carolingian  family.  Pippin's  brother,  the  pious 
Carloman,  became  a  monk  in  747,  and  Pippin,  now  sole  ruler 
of  the  kingdom,  ordered  Childeric  also  to  cut  off  his  royal  locks; 
after  which,  being  king  in  all  but  name,  he  adopted  that  title 
in  752.  Thus  ended  the  revolution  which  had  been  going  on 
for  two  centuries.  The  disappearance  of  Grippo,  Pippin's 
illegitimate  brother,  who,  with  the  help  of  all  the 
enemies  of  the  Franks — Alamanni,  Aquitanians  and  «|!^^* 
Bavarians — had  disputed  his  power,  now  completed  the  ^^^^ 
work  of  centralization,  and  Pippin  had  only  to  maintain 
it.  For  this  the  support  of  the  Church  was  indi^>ensable,  and 
Pippin  understood  the  advantages  of  such  an  alliance  better 
than  Charles  Martel.  A  sOn  of  the  Church,  a  protectw  of  bishop», 
a  president  of  councils,  a  collector  of  relics,  devoted  to  Bonifaa 
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(whom  be  invited,  as  papal  legate,  to  refonn  the  clergy  of 
Austrasia),  he  astutely  accepted  the  new  claims  of  the  vicar 
of  St  Peter  to  the  headship  of  the  Church,  perceiving  the  value 
of  an  alliance  with  this  rising  power. 

Prudent  enough  to  fearresistance  if  he  usurped  the  Merovingian 
crown,  Pippin  the  Short  made  careful  preparations  for  his 
Saa*d  accession,  and  discussed  the  question  of  the  dynasty 
€hMract§r  with  Pope  Zacharias.  Receiving  a  favourable  op^on, 
9ttb0a0w  he  had  himself  anointed  and  crowned  by  Boniface 
flioMfcAy.  2q  ^^  name  of  the  bishops,  and  was  then  proclaimed 
king  in  an  assembly  of  nobles,  counts  and  bishops  at 
Soissons  in  November  751.  Still,  certain  disturbances  made 
bim  see  that  aristocratic  approval  of  his  kingship  might  be 
strengthened  if  it  could  claim  a  divine  sanction  which  no  Mero- 
vingian had  ever  received.  Two  years  later,  therefore,  he  de- 
manded a  consecration  of  his  usurpation  from  the  pope,  and  in 
St  Denis  on  the  aSth  of  July  754  Stephen  II.  crowned  and 
anointed  not  only  Pippin,  but  his  wife  and  his  two  sons  as  wdl. 

The  political  results  of  this  custom  of  coronation  were  all- 
important  for  the  Carolingians,  and  later  for  the  first  of  the 
Capets.  Pippin  was  hereby  Invested  with  new  dignity, 
''^HJ^  and  when  Boniface's  anointing  had  be^n  confirmed 
P»pmy,  ^y  ^^^  ^^  ^bc  pope,  be  became  the  head  of  the  Prankish 
Church,  the  equal  of  the  pope.  Moreover,  he  astutely 
contrived  to  extend  his  priestly  prestige  to  his  whole  family; 
his  royalty  was  no  longer  merely  a  military  command  or  a  civil 
office,  but  became  a  Christian  priesthood.  T^is  sacred  character 
was  not,  however,  conferred  gratuitously.  On  the  very  day 
of  his  coronation  Pippin  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
patrician  of  the  Romans  by  the  pope,  just  as  Clovis  had  been 
made  consul.  This  title  of  theimperial  court  waspurely  honorary, 
but  it  attached  him  still  more  closely  to  Rome,  though  without 
lessening  his  independence.  He  had  besides  given  a  written 
promise  to  defend  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  not  against  the 
Lombards  only.  Qualified  by  letters  of  the  papal  chancery  as 
"  liberator  and  defender  of  the  Church,'*  his  armies  twice  (754- 
756)  crossed  Uie  Alps,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  Prankish 
aristocracy,  and  forced  Aistulf,  king  of  the  Lombards,  to  cede 
to  him  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis.  Pippin 
gave  them  back  to  Pope  Stephen  IL, and  by  this  famousdonation 
founded  that  temporal  power  of  the  popes  which  was  to  endure 
until  x87a  He  also  dragged  the  Western  dergy  into  the  pope's 
quarrel  with  the  emperor  at  Constantinople,  by  summoning 
the  council  of  Gentilly,  at  which  the  iconoclastic  heresy  was 
condemned  (767).  Matters  being  thus  settled  with  Rome, 
Pippin  again  took  up  his  wars  against  the  Saxons,  against  the 
Arabs  (whom  he  drove  from  Narbonne  in  758),  and  above  all 
against  Walfer,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  his  ally,  duke  Tassilo 
of  Bavaria.  Tliis  last  war  was  carried  on  systematically  from 
760  to  768,  and  ended  in  the  death  of  Walfer  and  the  definite 
establishment  of  the  Prankish  hold  on  Aqmtaine.  When 
Pippin  died,  aged  filty-four,  on  the  a4th  of  September  768,  the 
whole  of  Gaul  had  submitted  to  his  authority. 

Pippin  left  two  sons,  and  before  he  died  he  had,  with  the 
consent  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  divided  his  kingdom 
between  them,  making  the  elder,  Charle8(Chariemagne) , 
king  of  Austrasia,  and  giving  the  younger,  Carloman, 
Burgundy,  Provence,  Septimania,  Alsace  and 
Alamannia,  and  half  of  Aquitaine  to  each.  On  the  9th  of  October 
768  Charies  was  enthroned  at  Noyon  in  solemn  assembly,  and 
Carloman  at  Soissons.  The  Carolingian  sovereignty  was  thus 
neither  hereditary  nor  elective,  but  was  handed  down  by  the  will 
of  the  reigning  king,  and  by  a  solemn  acceptance  of  the  future 
king  on  the  part  of  the  nobles.  In  771  Carloman,  with  whom 
Charles  had  had  disputes,  died,  leaving  sons;  but  bishops,  abbots 
and  counts  all  declared  for  Charles,  save  a  few  who  took  refuge 
in  Italy  with  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards.  Desiderius, 
whose  daughter  Bertha  or  Desiderata  Charles,  despite  the  pope, 
had  married  at  the  instance  of  his  mother  Bertrade,  supported 
the  rights  of  Carloman's  sons,  and  threatened  Pope  Adrian  in 
Rome  itself  after  he  had  despoiled  him  of  Pippin's  territorial 
gift.    At  the  pope's  appeal  Charles  crossed  the  Alps,  took 
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Verona  and  Pavia  after  a  long  siege,  assumed  the  iron  crown  of 
the  Lombard  kings  (June  774),  axul  made  a  triumphal  entry 
into  Rome,  which  had  not  formed  part  of  the  pope's  desires. 
Pippin's  donation  was  restored,  but  the  protectorate  was  no 
longer  so  distant,  respectful  and  intermittent  as  the  pope  liked. 
After  the  departure  of  the  imperious  conqueror,  a  fresh  revolt 
of  the  Lombards  of  Beneventum  under  Arichis,  Desiderius's 
son-in-law,  supported  by  a  Greek  fleet,  obliged  Pope  Adrian  to 
write  fresh  entreaties  to  Charlemagne;  and  in  two  campaigns 
(776-777)  the  latter  conquered  the  whole  Lombard  kingdom. 
But  another  of  Desiderius's  daughters,  married  to  the  powerful 
duke  Tassilo  of  Bavaria,  urged  her  husband  to  avenge  her 
father,  now  imprisoned  in  the  monastery  of  Corbie.  After 
endless  intrigues,  however,  the  duke,  hemmed  iB  by  three 
different  armies,  had  in  his  turn  to  submit  (788),  and  all  Italy 
was  now  subject  to  Charlemagne.  These  wars  in  Italy,  even  the 
fall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  and  the  recapture  of  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria,  were  merely  episodes:  Charlemagne's  great  war  was 
against  the  Saxons  and  lasted  thirty  years  (772-804) . 

The  work  of  organizing  the  three  great  Carolingian  conquests— 
Aquitaine,  Italy  and  Saxony— had  yet  to  be  done.  Charlemagne 
approached  it  with  a  moderation  equal  to  the  vigour 
which  he  had  shown  in  the  war.  But  by  multiplying  J^^^jJ^ 
its  advance-posts,  the  Prankish  kingdom  came  into  f^^^^^t^ 
contact  with  new  peoples,  and  each  new  neighbouif 
meant  a  new  enemy.  Aquitaine  bordered  upon  Mussulman 
Spain;  the  Avars  of  Hungary  threatened  Bavaria  with  their 
tireless  horsemen;  beyond  the  Elbe  and  the  Saal  the  Slavs 
were  perpetually  at  war  with  the  Saxons,  and  to  the  north  of 
the  Eider  were  the  Danes.  All  were  pagans;  all  enemies  of 
Charlemagne,  defender  of  Christ's  Church,  and  hence  the 
appointed  conqueror  of  the  world. 

Various  causes— the  weakening  of  the  Arabs  by  the. struggle 
between  the  Omayyads  and  the  Abbasids  just  after  the  battle 
of  Tours;  the  alliance  of  the  petty  Christian  kings  of  nr^rsirM 
the  Spanish  peninsula;  an  ^peal  from  the  northern  ito  Anu, 
amirs  who  had  revolted  against  the  new  caliphate  of  ^f'^^"'^ 
Cordova  (755) — ^made  Charlemagne  resolve  to  cross  "*'*'• 
the  Pyrenees.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Ebro,  but  was 
defeated  before  Saragossa;  and  in  their  retreat  the  Franks 
were  attacked  by  Vascons,  losing  many  men  as  they  came 
through  the  passes.  This  defeat  of  the  rear-guard,  famous 
for  the  death  of  the  great  Roland  and  the  treachery  of  Ganelo, 
induced  the  Arabs  to  take  the  offoisive  once  more  and  to  conquer 
Septimania.  Charlemagne  had  created  the  kingdom  of  Aqmtaine 
especially  to  defend  Septimania,  and  William,  duke  of  Toulouse, 
from  790  to  806,  succeeded  in  restoring  Prankish  authority 
down  to  the  Ebro,  thus  founding  the  Spanish  March  with  Barce- 
lona as  its  capitaL  For  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  Avars, 
a  remnantof  the  Huns  entrenched  in  the  Hungarian  Mesopotamia, 
had  made  descents  alternately  upon  the  Germans  and  jupon  the 
Greeks  of  the  Eastern  empire.  They  had  overrun  Bavaria  in 
the  very  year  of  its  subjugation  by  Charlemagne  (788),  and  it 
took  an  eight-years'  strug^e  to  destroy  the  robber  stronghold. 
The  empire  thus  pushed  its  frontier-line  on  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  Oder,  ever  as  it  grew  menaced  by  increasing  dangers.  The 
sea  came  to  the  help  of  the  depopulated  land,  and  Danish  pirates. 
Widukind's  old  allies,  came  in  their  leathern  boats  to  harry 
the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Channel.  Permanent  armies 
and  walls  across  isthmuses  were  alike  useless;  Charlemagne  had 
to  build  fleets  to  repulse  his  elusive  foes  (808-810),  and  even 
after  forty  years  of  war  the  danger  was  only  postponed. 

Meanwhile  Pippin's  Prankish  kingdom,  vast  and  powerful 
as  it  had  been,  was  doubled.  All  nations  from  the  Oder  to  the 
Elbe  and  from  the  Danube  to  tbe  Atlantic  were  subject 
or  tributary,  and  Charlemagne's  power  even  crossed 
these  frontiers.  At  his  summons  Christian  princes 
and  Mussulman  amirs  flocked  to  his  palaces.  The 
kings  of  Northumbria  and  Sussex,  the  kings  of  the  Basques 
and  of  Galicia,  Arab  amirs  of  Spain  and  Fez,  and  even  the  caliph 
of  Bagdad  came  to  visit  him  in  person  or  sent  gifts  by  the  haiids 
of  ambassadors.    A  great  warrior  and  an  upright  ruler,  bis 
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conquests  recalled  those  of  the  great  Christian  emperors,  and 
the  Church  completed  the  parallel  by  training  him  in  her  lore. 
This  still  barely  civilized  German  literally  went  to  school  to  the 
English  Alcuin  and  to  Peter  of  Pisa,  who,  between  two  campaigns, 
taught  him  history,  writing,  grammar  and  astronomy,  satisfying 
also  his  interest  in  sacred  music,  literature  (religious  literature 
especially) ,  and  the  traditions  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  Why 
should  he  not  be  the  heir  of  their  Caesars?  And  so,  little  by 
little,  this  man  of  insatiable  energy  was  possessed  by  the  ambition 
of  restoring  the  Empire  of  the  West  in  his  own  favour. 

There  were,  however,  two  serious  obstacles  in  the  way:  first, 
the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  of  the  East,  which  though  nominal 
rather  than  real  was  upheld  by  peoples,  princes,  and 
even  by  popes;  secondly,  the  rivalry  of  the  bishops 
tSSm!^  of  Rome,  who  since  the  early  years  of  Adrian's 
(M0)»  pontificate  had  claimed  the  famous  "Donation  of 
Constantine  "  {g.v.) .  According  to  that  apocryphal  document,  the 
emperor  after  his  baptism  had  ceded  to  the  sovereign  pontiff 
his  imperial  power  and  honours,  the  purple  chlamys,  the  golden 
crown,  "  the  town  of  Rome,  the  districts  and  cities  of  Italy  and 
of  all  the  West."  But  in  797  the  empress  of  Constantinople 
had  just  deposed  her  son  Constantine  VI.  after  putting  out  his 
eyes,  and  the  throne  might  be  considered  vacant,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  Pope  Leo  III.,  who  had  been  driven  from  Rome 
by  a  revolt  in  799,  and  had  only  been  restored  by  a  Prankish 
army,  counted  for  little  beside  the  Prankish  monarch,  and 
could  not  but  submit  to  the  wishes  of  the  Carolingian  court. 
So  when  next  year  the  king  of  the  Pranks  went  to  Rome  in 
person,  on  Christmas  Eve  of  the  year  800  and  in  the  basilica 
of  St  Peter  the  pope  placed  on  his  head  the  imperial  crown  and 
did  him  reverence  "  after  the  established  custom  of  the  time 
of  the  ancient  emperors."  The  Roman  ideal,  handed  down 
in  tradition  through  the  centuries,  was  here  first  revived. 

This  event,  of  capital  importance  for  the  middle  ages,  was 
fertile  in  results  both  beneficial  and  the  reverse.  It  brought 
about  the  rupture  between  the  West  and  Constantinople.  Then 
Charlemagne  raised  the  papacy  on  the  ruins  of  Lombardy  to 
the  position  of  first  political  power  in  Italy;  and  the  universal 
Chuith,  headed  by  the  pope,  made  common  cause  with  the 
Empire,  which  all  the  thinkers  of  that  day  regarded  as  the  ideal 
state.  Confusion  between  these  powers  was  inevitable,  but  at 
this  time  neither  Charles,  the  pope,  nor  the  people  bad  a  suspicion 
of  the  troubles  latent  in  the  ceremony  that  seemed  so  simple. 
Thirdly,  Charlemagne's  title  of  emperor  strengthened  his  other 
title  of  king  of  the  Pranks,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
great  assembly  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  802  he  demanded  from  all, 
whether  lay  or  spiritual,  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  himself 
as  Caesar.  His  increased  power  came  rather  from  moral  value, 
from  the  prestige  attaching  to  one  who  had  given  proof  of  it, 
than  from  actual  authority  over  men  or  centralization;  this 
is  shown  by  the  division  between  the  Empire  and  feudalism. 
Universal  sovereignty  claimed  as  a  heritage  from  Rome  had  a 
profound  influence  upon  popular  imagination,  but  in  no  way 
modified  that  tendency  to  separation  of  the  various  nations 
which  was  already  manifest.  Charles  himself  in  his  government 
preferred  to  restore  the  ancient  Empire  by  vigorous  personal 
action,  rather  than  to  follow  old  imperial  traditions,  he  intro- 
duced cohesion  into  his  "palace,"  and  perfect  centralization 
into  his  official  administration,  inspiring  his  followers  and 
servants,  clerical  and  lay,  with  a  common  and  determined  zeal. 
The  system  was  kept  in  full  vigour  by  the  missi  dominicif  who 
regularly  reported  or  reformed  any  abuses  of  administration, 
and  by  the  courts,  military,  judicial  or  political,  which  brought 
to  Charlemagne  the  strength  of  the  wealth  of  his  subjects,  carry^ 
ing  his  commands  and  his  ideas  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the 
Empire.  Under  him  there  was  in  fact  a  kind  of  early  renaissance 
after  centuries  of  barbarism  and  ignorance. 
y^  f^P  This  emperor,  who  assumed  so  high  a  tone  vnih  his 
UagiMa  subjects,  his  bishops  and  his  counts,  who  undertook 
lf*»*t^  to  uphold  public  order  in  civil  life,  held  himself  no 
*****  less  responsible  for  the  eternal  salvation  of  men's  souls 
In  the  other  world.    Thanks  to  Charlemagne,  and  through  the 


restoration  of  order  and  of  the  schools,  a  common  ctvilizatioo 
was  prepared  for  the  varied  dements  of  the  Empire.  By 
his  means  the  Church  was  able  to  concentrate  in  the  palatine 
academy  all  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  middle  ages,  having 
preserved  some  of  the  ancient  traditions  of .  organization  and 
administration  and  guarded  the  imperial  ideaL  Charlemagne 
apparently  wished,  like  Theodoric,  to  use  German  blood  and 
Christian  unity  to  bring  back  life  to  the  great  body  of  the  Empire. 
Not  the  equal  of  Caesar  or  Augustus  in  genitis  or  in  the  bstingncss 
of  his  work,  he  yet  recalls  them  in  his  capitularies,  his  periodic 
courts,  his  oflkial  hierarchy,  his  royal  emissaries,  his  ministers, 
his  sole  right  of  coinage,  his  great  public  works,  his  campaigns 
against  barbarism  and  heathenry,  his  zeal  for  learning  and 
literature,  and  his  divinity  as  emperor.  Once  more  there  existed 
a  great  public  entity  such  as  had  not  been  seen  for  many  years, 
but  its  duration  was  not  to  be  a  long  one. 

Chariemagne  had  for  the  moment  succeeded  in  uniting  western 
Europe  under  his  sway,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  arrest  its 
evolution  towards  feudal  dismemberment.  He  had,  ffttMta 
doubtless  conscientioxisly,  laboured  for  the  recon-  ciM*/f*t 
stitution  of  the  Empire;  but  it  often  happens  that 
individual  wills  produce  results  other  than  those  at 
which  they  aimed,  sometimes  results  even  contrary  to 
their  wishes,  and  this  was  lirhat  happened  in  Charlemagne') 
case.  He  had  restored  the  superstructure  of  the  impend] 
monarchy,  but  he  had  likewise  strengthened  and  legalized 
methods  and  institutions  till  then  private  and  insecure,  and  these, 
passing  from  custom  into  law,  undermined  the  foundations  oi 
the  structure  he  had  thought  himself  to  be  repairing.  A  quaner 
of  a  century  after  his  death  his  Empire  was  in  ruins. 

The  practice  of  giving  land  as  a  bencficium  to  a  grantee  who 
swore  personal  allegiance  to  the  grantor  had  persisted,  and  by 
his  capitularies  Chariemagne  had  made  these  personal  engage- 
ments, these  contracts  of  immunity — hitherto  not  transferable, 
nor  even  for  life,  but  quite  conditional — regular,  legal,  ever, 
obligatory  and  almost  indissoluble.  The  bencficium  was  to  br 
as  practically  irrevocable  as  the  oath  of  fidelity.  He  submitted 
to  the  yoke  of  the  sodal  system  and  feudal  institutions  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  attempting  to  revive  royal  auibonty, 
he  was  ruler  of  the  state,  but  ruler  of  vassals  also.  The  monar- 
chical principle  no  longer  sufficed  to  ensure  sodal  discipline;  the 
fear  of  forfeiting  the  grant  became  the  only  powerful  guarantee 
of  obedience,  and  as  this  only  applied  to  his  personal  vassals. 
Charlemagne  gave  up  his  claim  to  direct  obedience  from  the 
rest  of  the  people,  accepting  the  mediation  of  the  counts,  lords 
and  bishops,  who  levied  taxes,  adjudicated  and  administered 
in  virtue  of  the  privileges  of  patronage,  not  of  the  right  of  the 
state.  The  very  multiplication  of  offices,  so  noticeable  at  th  < 
time,  furthered  this  triumph  of  feudalism  by  multiplying  the 
links  of  personal  dependence,  and  neutralizing  more  and  man 
the  direct  action  of  the  central  authority.  The  frequent  con- 
vocations of  military  assemblies,  far  from  testifying  to  pdiiic^! 
liberty,  was  simply  a  means  of  communicating  the  emperor  s 
commands  to  the  various  feudal  groups. 

Thus  Charlemagne,  far  from  opposing,  systematized  feudalism 
in  order  that  obedience  and  discipline  might  pass  from  one  man 
to  another  down  to  the  lowest  grades  of  society,  and  he  succeeded 
for  his  own  lifetime.  No  authority  was  more  weij^ty  or  more 
respected  than  that  of  this  feudal  lord  of  Gaul,  Italy  and 
Germany;  none  was  more  transient,  because  it  was  so  purely 
personal. 

When  the  great  emperor  was  buried  at  Aix-U-Chapelle  ia 
814,  his  work  was  entombed  with  him.    The  fact  was  that  his 
successors  were  incapable  of  maintaining  it.    Twenty*  c^^gg,/^ 
nine  years  after  his  death  the  Carolingian  Empire  had   cavdk- 
been  divided  into  three  kingdoms;  fony  years  later   —^m^m 
one  alone  of  these  kingdoms  had  split  Into  seven;  ^^^ 
while  when  a  century  had  passed  France  was  a  litter  of  *""*"* 
tiny  states  each  practically  independent.    This  disintegration 
was  caused  neither  by  racial  hate  nor  by  linguistic  patriotism 
It  was  the  weakness  of  princes,  the  discouragement  of  freemen 
and  landholders  confronted  by  an  inexorable  system  of  financial 
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and  military  tjrranny,  and  the  incompatibility  of  a  vast  empire 
with  a  too  primitive  governmental  system,  that  wrecked  the 
work  of  Charlemagne. 

The  Empire  fell  to  Louis  the  Pious,  sole  survivor  of  his  three 
sons.    At  the  Aiz  assembly  in  813  his  father  had  crowned  him 
with  his  own  hand,  thus  avoiding  the  papal  sanction 
p£mSm*  ^^  ^^  ^*^^  almost  forced  upon  himself  in  800. 
g4fy,  Louis  was  a  gentle  and  well-trained  prince,  but  weak 

and  prone  to  excessive  devotion  to  the  Church.  He 
had  only  reigned  a  few  years  when  dissensions  broke  out  on  all 
sides,  as  under  the  Merovingians.  Charlemagne  had  assigned 
their  portions  to  his  three  sons  in  781  and  again  in  806;  like 
Charin  Martel  and  Pippin  the  Short  before  him,  however, 
what  he  had  divided  was  not  the  imperial  authority,  nor  yet 
countries,  but  the  whole  system  of  fiefs,  offices  and  adherents 
which  had  been  his  own  patrimony.  The  division  that  Louis  the 
Pious  made  at  Aix  in  8x7  among  his  three  sons,  Lothair,  Pippin 
and  Louis,  was  of  like  character,  since  he  reserved  the  supreme 
authority  for  himself,  only  associating  Lothair,  the  eldest,  with 
him  in  the  government  of  the  empire.  Following  the  advice 
of  his  ministers  Walla  and  Agobard,  supporters  oif  the  policy 
of  unity,  Louis  the  Pious  put  Bernard  of  Italy,  Charlemagne's 
grandson,  to  death  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  Lothair  as  co- 
emperor;  crushed  a  revolt  in  Brittany;  and  carried  on  among 
the  Danes  the  work  of  evangelisation  begun  among  the  Slavs. 
A  fourth  son,  Charles,  was  bom  to  him  by  his  second  wife,  Judith 
of  Bavaria.  Jealousy  arose  between  the  children  of  the  two 
marriages.  Louis  tried  in  vain  to  satisfy  his  sons  and  their 
followers  by  repeated  divisions — at  Worms  (829)  and  at  Aix 
(831) — in  which  there  was  no  longer  question  of  either  unity  or 
subordination.  Yet  his  elder  sons  revolted  against  him  in  831 
and  83a,  and  were  supported  by  Walla  and  Agobard  and  by 
their  followers,  weary  of  all  the  contradictory  oaths  demanded 
of  them.  Louis  was  deposed  at  the  assembly  of  Compile 
(833).  the  bishops  forcing  him  to  assume  the  garb  of  a  penitent; 
but  he  was  re-established  on  his  throne  in  St  Etienne  at  Meta, 
the  38th  of  February  835,  from  which  time  until  his  death  in 
840  he  fell  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  his  ambitious 
wife,  and  thought  only  of  securing  an  inheritance  for  Charln. 
his  favourite  son. 

Hardly  was  Louis  buried  in  the  basilica  of  Metz  before  his  sons 
flew  to  arms.    The  first  dynastic  war  broke  out  between  Lothair, 
who  by  the  settlement  of  8x7  claimed  the  whole 
Ir^Lo?    monarchy  with  the  imperial  title,  and  his  brothers 
tftgrtpga    I<ouis  and  Charles.    Lothair  wanted,  with  the  Empire, 
the  sole  right  of  patronage  over  the  adherents  of  his 
house,  but  each  of  these  latter  chose  his  own  lord  according  to 
individual  interests,  obeying  his  fears  or  his  preferences.    The 
three  brothers  finished  their  discussion  by  fighting  for  a  whole 
day  Uune  asth,  841)  on  the  plain  of  Fontanet  by  Auxerre,  but 
the  battle  decided  nothing,  so  Charles  and  Louis,  in  order  to  get 
the  better  of  Lothair,  allied  themselves  and  their  vassals  by  an 
oath  taken  in  the  plain  of  Strassburg  (Feb.  X4th,  84a). 
^^^      This,  the  first  document  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in  the 
teiyMfAb  history  of  France  and  Germany,  was  merely  a  mutual 
contraa  of  protection  for  the  two  armies,  which  never- 
theless did  not  risk  another  battle.    An  amicable  division  of  the 
imperial  succession  was  arranged,  and  after  an  assessment  of 
the  empire  which  took  almost  a  year,  an  agreement  was  signed 
at  Verdun  In  August  843. 

This  was  one  of  the  Important  events  in  history  Each 
brother  received  an  equal  share  of  the  dismembered  empire 
^^^  Louis  had  the  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
oTUm  with  Spires,  Worms  and  Mains  "  because  of  the  abund- 
ance of  wine.''  Lothair  took  Italy,  the  valleys  of  the 
Rhone,  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Meuse,  with  the  two  capitals 
of  the  empire,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Rome,  and  the 
title  of  emperor  Charles  had  all  the  country  watered  by  the 
Scheldt,  the  Seine,  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne,  as  far  as  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Ebro  The  partition  of  Verdtm  separated  once 
more,  and  definitively,  the  lands  of  the  eastern  and  western 
Franks.    The  former  became  modem  Germany,  the  latter 
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France,  and  each  from  this  time  forward  had  its  own  national 
existence.  However,  as  the  boundary  between  the  possessions 
of  Charles  the  Bald  and  those  of  Louis  was  not  strictly  defined, 
and  as  Lothair's  kingdom,  having  no  national  basis,  soon  dis- 
integrated into  the  kingdoms  of  Italy,  Burgundy  and  Aries,  in 
Lotharingia,  this  great  undefined  territory  was  to  serve  as  a 
tilting-ground  for  France  and  Germany  on  the  very  morrow  of 
the  treaty  of  Verdun  and  for  ten  centuries  after. 

Charles  the  Bald  was  the  first  king  of  western  France.  Anxious 
as  he  was  to  preserve  Charlemagne's  traditions  of  government, 
he  was  not  always  strong  enough  to  do  so,  and  warfare 
within  his  own  dominions  was  often  fon»d  on  him.  ^fi^ 
The  Norse  pirates  who  had  troubled  Charlemagne  049.^17). 
showed  a  preference  for  western  France,  jusdfied  by 
the  easy  access  afforded  by  river  estuaries  with  rich  monasteries 
on  their  shores.  They  began  in  84X  with  the  sack  of  Rouen; 
and  from  then  until  9x3,  when  they  made  a  settlement  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  though  few  in  numbers  they  never  ceased 
attacking  Charics's  kingdom,  coming  in  their  ships  up  the  Loire 
as  far  as  Auvergne,  up  the  Garonne  to  Toulouse,  and  up  the 
Seine  and  the  Scheldt  to  Paris,  where  they  made  four  descents 
in  forty  years,  burning  towns,  pillaging  treasure,  destroying 
harvests  and  slaughtering  the  peasants  or  carrying  them  off  into 
slavery.  Charles  the  Bald  thus  spent  his  life  sword  in  hand, 
fighting  unsuccessfully  against  the  Bretons,  whose  two  kings, 
Nomeno6  and  Erispo€,  he  had  to  recognise  in  tum;  and  against 
the  people  of  Aquitaine,  who,  in  full  revolt,  appealed  for  help  to 
his  brother,  Louis  the  German.  He  was  beaten  everywhere 
and  always:  by  the  Bretons  at  Ballon  (845)  and  Juvardeil 
(851);  by  the  people  of  Aquitaine  near  Ango\U£me  (845);  and 
by  the  Northmen,  who  several  times  extorted  heavy  ransoms 
from  hinL  Before  long,  too,  Louis  the  German  actually  allied 
himself  with  the  people  of  Brittany  and  Aquitaine,  and  invaded 
France  at  the  sunmions  of  Charles  the  Bald's  own  vassals. 
Though  the  treaty  of  Coblens  (80o)  seemed  to  reconcile  the  two 
kings  for  the  moment,  no  peace  was  ever  possible  in  Charles 
the  Bald's  kingdom.  His  own  son  Charles,  king  of  Aquitftine, 
revolted,  and  Salomon  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Brittany  in 
succession  to  Erispo^,  who  had  been  assassinated.  To  check 
the  Bretons  and  the  Normans,  who  were  attacking  from  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  Charies  the  Bald  found  himself 
obliged  to  entrust  the  defence  of  the  country  to  Robert  the  Strong, 
ancestor  of  the  house  of  Capet  and  duke  of  the  lands  between 
Loire  and  SeiiA.  Robert  the  Strong,  however,  though  many 
times  victorious  over  the  incorrigible  pirates,  was  killed  by  them 
in  a  fight  at  Brissarthe  (866). 

Despite  all  this,  Charles  spoke  authoritatively  in  hiscapitularies, 
and  though  incapable  of  defending  westem  France,  coveted 
other  crow&s  and  looked  obstinately  eastwards.  gfMtHia 
He  managed  to  become  king  of  Lorraine  on  the  death  «/<a» 
of  his  nephew  Lothair  II.,  and  emperor  and  king  of  ktagOon 
Germany  on  that  of  his  other  nephew  Louis  II.  (875);  ii^"^ 
though  only  by  breaking  the  compact  of  the  year  800. 
In  876,  the  year  before  his  death,  he  took  a  third  crown,  that  of 
Italy,  though  not  without  a  fresh  defeat  at  Anderaach  by  Louis 
the  German's  troops.  His  titles  increased,  indeed,  but  not  his 
power;  for  while  his  kingdom  Was  thus  growing  in  area  it  was 
falling  to  pieces.  The  duchy  with  which  he  rewarded  Robert 
the  Strong  was  only  a  military  command,  but  became  a  powerful 
fief.  Baldwin  I  (d.  879),  count  of  Flanders,  turned  the  country 
between  the  Scheldt,  the  Somme  and  the  sea  into  another  ftndal 
principality.  Aquitaine  and  Brittany  were  almost  independent. 
Burgundy  was  in  full  revolt,  and  within  thirty  years  Rollo, 
a  Norman  leader,  was  to  be  master  of  the  whole  oi  the  lower 
Seine  from  the  Cotentin  to  the  Somme.  The  fact  was  that 
between  the  king's  inability  to  defend  the  kingdom,  and  the 
powerlessness  of  nobles  and  peasants  to  protect  themselves  from 
pillage,  every  man  made  it  his  buaness  to  seek  new  protectors, 
and  the  country,  in  spite  of  Charles  the  Bald's  efforts,  began  to  be 
covered  with  strongholds,  the  peasant  learning  to  live  beneath 
the  shelter  of  the  donjon  keeps.  Such  vassals  gave  themselves 
utterly  to  the  lord  who  guarded  them,  working  for  him  sword 
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or  pickaxe  In  hand.  The  king  was  far  away,  the  lord  close 
at  hand.  Hen<%  the  sixty  years  of  terror  and  confusion 
which  came  between  Charlemagne  and  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Bald  suppressed  the  direct  authority  of  the  king  in 
favour  of  the  nobles,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  second  de- 
struction of  the  monarchy  at  the  hands  of  a  stronger  power 
(see  Feudausu). 

Before  long  Charles  the  Bald's  followers  were  dictating  to 
him;  and  in  the  disaffection  caused  by  his  feebleness  and 

cowardice  prelates  and  nobles  allied  themselves 
al^Hriot'  c^S^DSthim.  If  they  acknowledged  the  king'sauthority 
aM«toii.m-  at  the  assemblies  of  Ytttz  (near  Thionville)  in  844, 

they  forced  from  him  a  promise  that  they  should  keep 
their  fiefs  and  their  dignities;  and  while  establishing  a  right  of 
control  over  all  his  actions  they  deprived  him  of  his  right  of 
jurisdiction  over  them.  Despite  Charles's  resistance  his  royal 
power  dwindled  steadily:  an  appeal  to  Hincmar,  archbishop  of 
Reims,  entailed  concessions  to  the  Church.  In  856  some  of  his 
vassals  deserted  him  and  went -over  to  Louis  the  German.  To 
win  them  back  Charles  had  to  sign  a  new  charter,  by  the  terms 
of  which  loyalty  was  no  longer  a  one-sided  engagement  but 
a  reciprocal  contract  between  king  and  vassal.  He  gave  up  his 
personal  right  of  distributing  the  fiefs  and  honours  which  were 
the  price  of  adherence,  and  thus  lost  for  the  Carolingians  the  free 
disposal  of  the  immense  territories  they  had  gradually  usurped; 
they  retained  the  over4ordship,  it  is  true,  but  this  over-lordship, 
without  usufruct  and  without  choice  of  tenant,  was  but  a 
barren  possession. 

Like  their  territories  public  authority  little  by  little  slipped 
from  the  grasp  of  the  Carolingians,  largely  because  of  their 
D^ear9t  Abuse  of  their  too  great  power.  They  had  concentrated 
ite  Ccfv    the  entire  administration  in  their  own  hands.    Like 

Charlemagne,  Louis  the  Pious  and  Charles  the  Bald 

were  omnipotent.  Tliere  were  no  provincial  assemblies, 
no  municipal  bodies,  no  merchant*gilds,  no  autonomous  churches; 
the  people  had  no  means  of  making  themselves  heard;  they 
had  no  place  in  an  administration  which  was  completely  in  the 
^  hands  of  a  central  hierarchy  of  officials  of  all  ranks,  from  dukes 
'  to  scabini,  with  counts,  viscounts  and  cenUnarii  in  between. 
However,  these  dukes  and  counts  were  not  merely  officials:  they 
too  had  become  lords  otfidtles,  of  their  own  advocati,  cenUnarii 
and  scabini,  whom  they  nominated,  and  of  all  the  free  men  of 
the  county,  who  since  Charlemagne's  time  had  been  first  allowed 
and  then  commanded  to  "commend"  themselves  to  a  lord, 
receiving  feudal  benefices  in  return.  An^  deprivaticm  or  super- 
session of  the  count  might  impoverish,  dispossess  or  ruin  the 
vassals  of  the  entire  county;  so  that  all,  vassals  or  officials, 
small  and  great,  feeling  their  danger,  united  their  efforts,  and 
lent  each  other  mutual  assistance  against  the  permanent  menace 
of  an  overweening  monarchy.  Hence,  at  the  end  of  the  9th 
century,  the  heredity  of  offices  as  well  as  of  fiefs.  In  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  society  official  stability  was  a  valuable  warrant 
of  peace,  and  the  administrative  hierarchy,  lay  or  spiritual, 
thus  formed  a  mould  for  the  hierarchy  of  feudalism.  There 
was  no  struggle  with  the  king,  simply  a  cessation  of  obedience; 
for  without  strength  or  support  in  the  kingdom  he  was  powerless 
to  resist.  In  vain  Charles  the  Bald  affirmed  his  royal  authority 
in  the  capitularies  of  (^uierzy-sur-Oise  (857),  Reims  (860),  Pistes 
(864),  (jondreville  (872)  and  Quierzy-sur-C)ise  (877);  each  time 
in  exchange  for  assent  to  the  royal  will  and  renewal  of  oaths 
he  bad  to  acquiesce  in  new  safeguards  against  himself  and  by 
so  much  to  diminish  ^hat  power  of  protection  against  violence 
and  injustice  for  which  the  weak  had  always  looked  to  the  throne. 
Far  from  forbidding  the  relation  of  lord  and  vassal,  Charles  the 
Bald  imposed  it  upon  every  man  in  his  kingdom,  himself  proclaim- 
ing the  real  incapacity  and  failure  of  that  theoretic  royal  power 
to  which  he  laid  claim.  Henceforward  royalty  had  no  servants, 
since  it  performed  no  service.  There  was  no  longer  the  least 
hesitation  over  the  choice  between  liberty  with  danger  and 
subjection  with  safety;  men  sought  and  found  in  vassalage 
the  right  to  live,  and  willingly  bartered  away  their  liberty 


The  degeneration  of  the  monarchy  was  de&riy  apparent  on 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald,  when  his  son,  Louis  the  Stammerer, 
was  only  assured  of  the  throne,  which  had  passed  by 
right  of  birth  under  the  Merovingians  and  been 
hereditary  under  the  earlier  Carolingians,  through  his  , --.-.j,-. 
election  by  nobles  and  bishops  under  the  direction  '  "^ 
of  Hugh  the  Abbot,  successor  of  Robert  the  Strong,  each  voter 
having  been  won  over  by  gift  of  abbeys,  counties  or  manocs. 
When  Louis  died  two  years  later  (879),  the  same  nobles  met. 
some  at  Creil,  the  rest  at  Meaux,  and  the  first  party  chose  Loub 
of  Germany,  who  preferred  Lorraine  to  the  crown;  while  the 
rest  anointed  Louis  III.  and  Carloman,  sons  of  the  £^,^  jg^ 
late  king,  themselves  deciding  how  the  kingdom  was  matCaH^ 
fo  be  divided  between  the  two  princes.  Thus  the  •■■  <*"" 
king  no  longer  chose  his  own  vassab;  but  vassals  ^^^ 
and  fief-holders  actually  elected  their  king  according  to  the 
material  advantages  they  expected  from  him.  Louis  III.  and 
Carloman  justified  their  election  by  their  brilliant  victories 
over  the  Normans  at  Saucourt  (881)  and  near  Epemay  (8Sj); 
but  at  their  deaths  (882-884),  the  nobles,  instoul  of  takicg 
Louis's  boy-son,  Charles  the  Simple,  as  king,  chose  Charics  the 
Fat,  king  of  Germany,  because  he  was  emperor  and  seemed 
powerful.  He  united  once  more  the  dominions  of  _^_ 
Chariemagne;  but  he  disgraced  the  imperial  throne  ^^^ 
by  his  feebleness,  and  was  incapable  of  using  his  {fiusaB^) 
immense  army  to  defend  Paris  when  it  was  besieged 
by  the  Normans.  Expelled  from  Italy,  he  only  came  to  Fiance 
to  buy  a  shameful  peace.  Wlien  he  died  in  January  %i&  he  had 
not  a  single  faithful  vassal,  and  the  feudal  lords  r^olved  neier 
again  to  place  the  sceptre  in  a  hand  that  could  not  wield  the 
sword. 

The  death-struggle  of  the  Carolingians  lasted  for  a  century 
of  uncertainty  and  anarchy,  during  which  time  the  bishops, 
counts  and  lords  might  well  have  suppressed  the 
monarchy  had  they  been  hostile  to  iL  Such,  however, 
was  not  their  policy;  on  the  contrary,  they  needed  a  la* 
king  to  act  as  agent  for  their  private  interests,  since  JjjSjS- 
he  alone  could  invest  their  rank  and  dignities  with  ^^^"^^^ 
an  official  and  legitimate  character.  They  did  not  at  once 
agree  on  Charles's  successor;  for  some  of  them  chose  Eudes 
(Odo),  son  of  Robert  the  Strong,  for  his  brilliant  defence  of  Paris 
against  the  Normans  in  88$;  others  Guy,  duke  of  Spoleto  in 
Italy,  who  had  himself  crowned  at  Langres;  while  many  wished 
for  Amulf,  illegitimate  son  of  Carloman,  king  of  Germany  and 
emperor.  Eudes  was  victor  in  the  stniggle,  and  was  crowned 
and  anointed  at  Compidgne  on  the  39th  of  February  888,  but 
five  years  later,  meeting  with  defeat  after  defeat  at  the  hands  d 
the  Normans,  his  followers  deserted  from  him  to  Cbaries  the 
Simple,  grandson  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  was  also  supported 
by  Fulk,  archbishop  of  Reims. 

This  first  Carolingian  restoration  took  place  on  the  28ih  of 
January  893,  and  thenceforward  throughout  this  w^arlike  period 
from  888  to  936  the  crown  passed  from  one  dynasty 
to  the  other  according  to  the  interests  of  the  nobles.   ^^ 
After  desperate  strife,  an  agreeement  between  the  two  (MatfffTi 
rivals,  Amulf's  support,  and  the  death  of  Odo, 
secured  it  for  Charies  III.,  surnamed  the  Simple.   His  subjeas 
remained  faithful  to  him  for  a  good  while,  as  he  put  an  end  to  the 
Norman  invasions  which  had  dttolated  the  kingdom  for  two 
centuries,  and  cowed  those  barbarians,  much  to  the  bcne&i  of 
France.    By  the  treaty  of  St  C^lair-sur-Epte  (911)  their  leader 
Rolf  (RoUo)  obtained  one  of  Charles's  daughters  in  marriage 
and  the  district  of  the  Lowor  Seine  which  the  Normans  had  long 
occupied,  on  condition  that  he  and  his  men  ceased  their  atucls 
and  accepted  Christianity.    Having  thus  tranquillized  the  west, 
Charles  took  advanuge  of  Louis  the  Child's  death,  and 
conquered  Lorraine,  in  ^ite<tf  opposition  from  Conrad,  ^SfsSar^ 
king  of  Germany  (921).    But  his  preference  for  his  new  <aw*f?». 
conquest,  and  for  a  Lorrainer  of  low  birth  named 
Hagano,  aroused  the  jealousy  and  discontent  of  bis  noblti 
They  first  dected  Robert,  count  of  Paris  (923),  and  then  after 
b|s  death  in  a  successful  battle  near  Soissons  against  Charles  the 
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Simple,  Rudolph  of  Burgundy,  bis  son-in-Uw.  But  Herbert  of 
Vermandois,  one  of  the  successful  combatants  at 
JJJJJ^V' Soissons,  coveted  the  countship  of  Laon,  which 
'(m-WK).  Rudolph  refused  him;  and  he  thereupon  proclaimed 
Charles  the  Simple,  who  had  confided  his  cause  to  him, 
as  king  once  more.  Seeing  his  danger  Rudolph  ceded  the  cotmt- 
ship  to  Herbert,  and  Charles  was  relegated  to  his  prison  until 
his  death  in  929.  After  unsuccessful  wars  against  the  nobles 
of  the  South,  against  the  Normans,  who  asserted  that  they  were 
bound  to  no  one  except  Charles  the  Simple,  and  against  the 
Hungarians  (who,  now  the  Normans  were  pacified,  were  acting 
their  part  in  the  East),  Rudolph  had  a  return  of  good  fortune 
in  the  years  between  930  and  936,  despite  the  intrigues  of  Herbert 
of  Vermandois.  Upon  his  death  the  nobles  assembled  to  elect 
a  king;  and  Hugh  the  Great,  Rudolph's  brother-in-law,  moved 
by  irresolution  as  much  as  by  prudence,  instead  of  taking  the 
crown,  preferred  to  restore  the  Carolingians  once  more  in  the 
person  of  Charles  the  Simple's  son,  Louis  d'Outremer,  himself 
claiming  numerous  privileges  and  enjoying  the  exercise  of  power 
unencumbered  by  a  title  which  carried  with  it  the  jealousy  of 
the  nobles. 

This  restoration  was  no  more  peaceftd  than  its  predecessor. 
The  Carolingians  had  as  it  were  a  fresh  access  of  energy,  and  the 
struggle  against  the  Robertinians  went  on  relentlessly. 
Both  sides  employed  similar  methods:  one  was  sup- 
ported by  Normandy,  the  other  by  Germany;  the 
(flM-«M.)  archbishop  of  Reims  was  for  the  Carolingians,  the 
Robertinians  had  to  be  content  with  the  less  influential  bishop 
of  Sens.  Louis  soon  proved  to  Hugh  the  Great,  who  was  trying 
to  play  the  part  of  a  mayor  of  the  palace,  that  he  was  by  no 
means  a  roi  faintant;  and  the  powerful  duke  of  the  Franks, 
growing  uneasy,  allied  himself  with  Herbert  of  Vermandois, 
William  of  Normandy  and  his  brother-in-law  Otto  L  king  of 
Germany,  who  resented  the  loss  of  Lorraine.  Louis  defended 
himself  with  energy,  aided  chiefly  by  the  nobles  of  the  South, 
by  his  relative  Edmund,  king  of  the  English,  and  then  by  Otto 
himself,  whose  brother-in-law  he  also  had  become.  A  peace 
advantageous  to  him  was  made  in  942,  and  on  the  deaths  of  his 
two  opponents,  Herbert  of  Vermandois  and  William  of  Nor- 
mandy^ all  seemed  to  be  going  well  for  him;  but  his  guardian- 
ship of  Richard,  son  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  aroused  fresh 
strife,  and  on  the  13th  of  July  945  he  fell  into  an  ambush  and 
suffered  a  captivity  similar  to  his  father's  of  twenty-two  years 
before.  No  one  had  befriended  Charles  the  Simple,  but  Louis  had 
his  wife  Gerberga,  who  won  over  to  his  cause  the  kings  of  England 
and  Germany  and  even  Hugh.  Hugh  set  him  free,  insisting,  as 
payment  for  his  aid,  on  the  cession  of  Laon,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  last  fortified  town  remaining  to  the  Carolingians 
(946).  Louis  was  hardly  free  before  he  took  vengeance,  harried 
the  lands  of  his  rival,  restored  to  the  ajchiepiscopal  throne  of 
Reims  Artald,  his  faithful  adviser,  in  place  of  the  son  of  Herbert 
of  Vermandois,  and  managed  to  get  Hugh  excommunicated 
by  the  council  of  Ingelheim  (948)  and  by  the  pope.  A  two  years' 
struggle  wearied  the  rivals,  and  they  made  peace  in  950.  Louis 
once  more  held  Laon,  and  in  the  following  year '  further 
strengthened  his  position  by  a  successful  expedition  into  Bur- 
gundy. Still  his  last  years  were  not  peacefiil;  for  besides  civil 
wars  there  were  two  Hungarian  invasions  of  France  (951 
and  954). 

Louis's  sudden  death  In  954  once  more  placed  the  Caroling^an 
line  In  peril,  since  he  had  not  had  time  to  have  his  son  Lot  hair 
crowned.  For  a  third  time  Hugh  had  the  disposal  of 
fnSStt),  ^^^  crown,  and  he  was  no  more  tempted  to  take  it  him- 
self in  954  than  in  923  or  936:  it  was  too  profitless  a 
possession.  Thanks  to  Hugh's  support  and  to  the  good  offices 
of  Otto  and  his  brother  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  duke 
of  Lorraine,  Lothair  was  chosen  king  and  crowned  at  Reims. 
Hugh  exacted,  as  payment  for  his  disinterestedness  and  fidelity, 
a  renewal  of  his  sovereignty  over  Burgundy  with  that  of  Aquitaine 
as  well;  he  was  in  fact  the  viceroy  of  the  kingdom,  and  others 
imitated  him  by  demanding  indemnities,  privileges  and  con- 
firmation of  rights,  as  was  customaxy  at  the  beginning  of  a  reign. 


Hugh  strengthened  his  position  in  Burgundy,  Lorraine  and 
Normandy  by  means  of  marriages;  but  just  as  his  power  was 
at  4ts  height  he  died  (956).  His  death  and  the  minority  of  his 
sons,  Hu^  Capet  and  Eudes,  gave  the  Carolingian  dynasty  thirty 
years  more  of  life. 

For  nine  years  (956-965)  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  waa 
regent  of  France,  and  thanks  to  him  there  was  a  kind  of  entente 
cordiale  between  the  Carolingians  and  the  Robertinians  and  Otto. 
Bruno  made  Lothair  recognize  Hugh  as  duke  of  France  and 
Eudes  as  duke  of  Burgundy;  but  the  sons  preserved  the  father's 
enmity  towards  king  Louis,  despite  the  archbishop's  repeated 
efforts^  His  death  deprived  Lothair  of  a  wise  and  devoted 
guardian,  even  if  it  did  set  him  free  from  German  influence; 
and  the  death  of  Odalric,  archbishop  of  Reims,  in  969,  was 
another  fatal  loss  for  the  Carolingians,  succeeded  as  he  was  by 
Adalbero,  who,  though  learned,  pious  and  highly  intelligent, 
was  none  the  less  ambitious.  On  the  death  of  Otto  I.  (973) 
Lothair  wished  to  regain  Lorraine;  but  his  success  was  small, 
owing  to  his  limited  resources  and  the  uncertain  support  of  his 
vassals.  In  980,  regretting  his  fruitless  quarrel  with  Otto  H., 
who  had  ravaged  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Paris,  and  fearing 
that  even  with  the  support  of  the  house  of  Vermandois  he  would 
be  crushed  like  his  father  Louis  IV.  between  the  duke  of  France 
and  the  emperor,  who  could  count  on  the  archbishop  of  Reims, 
Lothair  made  peace  with  Otto — a  great  mistake,  which  cost  him 
the  prestige  he  had  gained  among  his  nobles  by  his  fairly  success^ 
ful  struggle  with  the  emperor,  drawing  down  upon  him,  moreover, 
the  swift  wrath  of  Hugh,  wlio  thought  himsidf  tricked.  Otto, 
meanwhile,  whom  he  was  unwise  enough  to  trust,  made  peace 
secretly  with  Hugh,  as  it  was  his  interest  to  play  off  his  two  old 
enemies  one  against  the  other.  However,  Otto  died  first  (983), 
leaving  a  three-year-old  son.  Otto  HI.,  and  Lothair,  hoping  for 
Lorraine,  upheld  the  claims  of  Henry  of  Bavaria,  who  wished  to 
oust  Otto.  This  was  a  war-signal  for  Archbishop  Adalbero 
and  his  adviser  Gerbert,  devoted  to  the  idea  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  determined  that  it  should  still  be  vested  in  the  race 
of  Otto,  which  had  always  been  beneficent  to  the  Church. 

They  dedfied  to  set  the  Robertinians  against  the  Ckrolingians, 
and  on  their  advice  Hugh  Capet  dispersed  the  assembly  of 
Compidgne  which  Lothair  had  commissioned  to  ex- 
amine  Adalbero's  behaviour.  On  Lothair's  death  in  (m^m/), 
986,  Hugh  surrounded  his  son  and  successor,  Louis  V., 
with  intrigues.  Louis  was  a  weak-minded  and  violent  young  man 
with  neither  authority  nor  prestige,  and  Htigh  tried  to  have  him 
placed  under  tutelage.  After  Louis  V.'s  sudden  death,  aged 
twenty,  in  987,  Adalbero  and  Gerbert,  with  the  support  of  the 
reformed  Cluniac  clergy,  at  the  Assembly  of  Senlis  eUminated 
from  the  succession  the  rightful  heir,  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who, 
without  Influence  or  wealth,  had  become  a  stranger  in  his  own 
country,  and  elected  Hugh  Capet,  who,  though  rich  and  powerful, 
was  superior  neither  In  intellect  nor  character.  Thus  the  triple 
alliance  of  Adalbero's  bold  and  adroit  imperialism  with  the 
cautious  and  vacillating  ambition  of  the  diike  of  the  Franks, 
and  the  impolitic  hostility  towards  Germany  of  the  ruined 
Carolingians,  resulted  in  the  unlooked-for  advent  of  the  new 
Capetian  dynasty. 

This  event  completed  the  evolution  of  the  forces  that  bad 
produced  feudalism,  the  basis  of  the  medieval  social  system. 
The  idea  of  public  authority  had  been  replaced  by  one  p|^„„^. 
that  was  simplo*  and  therefore  better  fitted  for  a  half-  htmtmt  ui 
civilized  society — that  of  .dependence  of  the  weak  on  <*•  ^^ 
the  strong,  voluntarily  entered  on  by  means  of  mutual  ^"' 
contract.  Feudalism  had  gained -ground  in  the  8th  century; 
feudalism  it  was  which  had  raised  the  first  Carolingian  to  the 
throne  as  being  the  richest  and  most  powerful  person  in  Austrasia; 
and  Charlemagne  with  all  his  power  had  been  as  utterly  unable 
as  the  MerovingifLUs  to  revive  the  idea  of  an  abstract  and  im- 
personal state.  Charlemagne's, vassals',  however,  had  needed 
him;  while  from  Charles  the  Bald  onward  It  was  the  king  who 
needed  the  vassals — a  change  more  marked  with  each  successive 
prince.  The  feudal  system  had  in  fact  turned  against  the  throne, 
the  vassals  using  it  to  secure  a  permanent  hold  upon  offices  a^d 
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fiefs,  and  to  get  possessioD  of  esutes  and  of  power.  After  Charles 
the  Bald's  death  royalty  had  only,  so  to  speak,  a  shell — administra- 
tive officialdom.  No  longer  finnly  rooted  in  the  soil,  the  monarchy 
was  helpless  before  local  powers  which  confronted  it,  seized  upon 
the  land,  and  cut  off  connexion  between  throne  and  people. 
The  king,  the  supreme  lord,  was  the  only  lord  without  lands,  a 
nomad  in  his  own  realms,  merely  lingering  there  until  starved  out. 
Feudalism  claimed  its  new  rights  in  the  capitulary  of  Quierzy-sur- 
Oise  in  857;  the  rights  of  the  monarchy  began  to  dwindle  in 

877. 

But  vassalage  could  only  be  a  cause  of  disintegration,  not  of 
unity,  and  that  this  disintegration  did  not  at  once  spread  in- 
definitely was  due  to  the  dozen  or  so  great  military  commands 
— Flanders,  Burgundy,  Aquitaine,  &c. — which  Charles  the  Bald 
bad  been  obliged  to  establish  on  a  strong  territorial  basis.  One 
of  these  great  vassals,  the  duke  of  France,  was  amply  provided 
with  estates  and  offices,  in  contrast  to  the  landless  CaroUngian, 
and  his  power,  like  that  of  the  future  kings  of  Prussia  and 
Austria,  was  bcused  on  military  authority,  for  he  had  a  frontier — 
that  of  Anjou.  Then  the  inevitable  crisis  had  come.  For  a 
hundred  yean  the  great  feudal  lords  bad  disposed  of  the  crown 
as  tiiey  pleased,  handing  it  back  and  forward  from  one  dynasty 
to  another.  At  the  same  time  the  contrast  between  the  vast 
proportions  of  the  Carolingian  empire  and  its  feeble  administra- 
tive control  over  a  still  uncivilized  community  became  more 
and  more  accentuated.  The  Empire  .crumbled  away  by  degrees. 
Each  country  began  to  lead  its  own  separate  existence,  stammer- 
ing its  own  tongue;  the  different  nations  no  longer  understood 
one  another,  and  no  longer  had  any  general  idns  in  common. 
The  kingdoms  of  France  and  Germany,  still  too  large,  owed  their 
existence  to  a  series  of  dispossessions  imposed  on  sovereigns 
too  feeble  to  hold  their  own,  and  consisted  of  a  great  number 
of  sinall  states  united  by  a  very  slight  bond.  At  the  end  of  the 
loth  century  the  duchy  of  Francs  was  the  only  central  part  of 
the  kingdom  which  was  still  free  and  without  oiganization.  The 
end  was  bound  to  come,  and  the  final  struggle  was  between  Laon, 
the  royal  capital,  and  Reims,  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  the 
former  carrying  with  it  the  soil  of  France,  and  the  latter  the 
crown.  The  Capets  captured  the  fint  in  9)85  and  the  other  in 
987.  Thenceforth  all  was  over  for  the  Carolingiana,  who  were 
left  with  no  heritage  save  their  great  name. 

Was  the  day  won  for  the  House  of  Capet ?  In  the  i  itfa  century 
the  kings  of  that  line  possessed  meagre  domains  scattered  about 
in  the  He  de  France  among  the  seigniorial  possessions 
of  Brie,  Beauce,  Beauvaisis  and  Valois.  They  were 
hemmed  in  by  the  powerful  duchy  of  Normandy,  the 
cotmties  of  Blois,  Flanders  and  Champagne,  and  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy.  Beyond  these  again  stretched  provinces  prac- 
tically impenetrable  to  royal  influence:  Brittany,  Gascony, 
Toulouse,  Septimanta  and  the  Spanish  March.  The  monarchy 
lay  stifling  in  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant  feudal  forest  which  sur- 
rounded its  only  two  towns  of  any  importance:  Paris,  the  dty 
of  the  future,  and  Orleans,  the  city  of  learning.  Its  power, 
exercised  with  an  energy  tempered  by  prudence,  ran  to  waste 
like  its  wealth  in  a  suzerainty  over  turbulent  vassals  devoid  of 
common  government  or  administration,  and  was  undermined 
by  the  same  lack  of  social  discipline  among  its  vassals  which  had 
sapped  the  power  of  the  Carolingians.  The  new  dynasty  was 
thus  the  poorest  and  weakest  of  the  great  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
lordships  which  occupied  the  country  from  the  estuary  of  the 
Scheldt  to  that  of  the  Llobregat,.  and  bounded  approximately 
by  the  Meusc,  the  SaAne  and  the  ridge  of  the  C^vennes;  yet  it 
cherished  a  great  ambition  which  it  revealed  at  times  during  its 
first  century  (987-1108) — a  determination  not  to  repeat  the 
Carolingian  failure.  It  bad  to  wait  two  centuries  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  987  before  it  was  strong  enough  to  take  up  the  donruint 
tradition  of  an  authority  like  that  of  Rome;  and  until  then  it 
cunningly  avoided  unequal  strife  in  which,  victory  being  im- 
possible, reverses  might  have  weakened  those  titles,  higher  than 
any  due  to  feudal  rights,  conferred  by  the  heritage  of  the  Caesars 
and  the  coronation  at  Reims,  and  held  in  reserve  for  the 
future. 
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The  new  dynasty  thus  at  first  gave  the  impression  imtber  of 
decrepitude  than  of  youth,  seeming  more  a  continuation  of  the 
Carolingian  monarchy  than  a  new  departure.  Hu^  ^  ^ 
Capet's  reign  was  one  of  disturbance  and  danger;  *** 
behind  his  dim  personality  may  be  perceived  the  (pgiyfit^ 
struggle  of  greater  forces — royalty  and  feudalism,  the 
French  clergy  and  the  papacy,  the  kingdom  of  France  and  the 
Empire.  Hugh  Capet  needed  more  than  three  years  aiKi  the  be- 
trayal of  his  enemy  into  his  hands  before  he  could  parry  tlie  attack 
of  a  quite  second-rate  adversary,  Charles  of  Lorraine  (990),  the 
last  descendant  of  Charlemagne.  The  insubordination  of  several 
great  vaasal»— the  count  of  Vermandois,  the  duke  of  Burguzuly, 
the  coimt  of  Flanders — ^who  treated  him  as  he  had  treated  the 
Carolingian  king;  the  treachery  of  Aroulf,  archbishop  of  Reims, 
who  let  himself  be  won  over  by  the  empress  Tbcophano;  the 
papal  hostility  inflamed  by  the  emperor  against  thie  daim  of 
feudal  Fraiu:e  to  independence,— «aU  made  it  seem  for  a  time 
as  though  the  unity  ol  the  Roman  empire  of  the  West  would 
be  secured  at  Hugh's  expense  and  in  Otto's  favour;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  this  papal  and  imperial  hostility  ended  by 
making  the  Capet  dynasty  a  natioiul  one.  When  Hugh  died 
in  996,  be  had  succwded  in  maintaining  his  liberty  mainly,  it 
is  true,  by  diplomacy,  not  force,  despite  opposite  powers  and 
his  own  weakness.  Above  all,  he  had  secured  the  future  by 
associating  his  son  Robert  with  him  on  the  throne;  and  allbougk 
the  nobles  and  the  archbishop  of  Reims  were  disturbed  by  this 
suspension  of  the  feudal  right  of  election,  and  tried  to  oppose  it, 
they  were  unsuccessful. 

Robert  the  Pious,  a  crowned  monk,  resembled  hla  father  io 
eschewing  great  schemes,  whether  from  timidity  or  prudence; 
yet  from  996  to  103 1  he  preserved  intact  the  authority     ft%mt 
he  had  inherited  from  Hugh,despite  many  domestic  dis-    tte  Pimt 
turbances.  He  maintained  a  defiant  attitude  towards    ('M* 
Germany;  increased  his  heritage;  strengthened  his    '^^^ 
royal  title  by  the  addition  of  that  of  duke  of  Burgundy  after 
fourteen  years  of  pillage;  and  augmented  the  royal  domain  by 
adding  several  countships  on  the  south-east  and  nonh-wesL 
Limited  in  capacity,  be  yet  understood  the  art  of  acquisition.  . 

Henry  I.,  his  son,  had  to  struggle  with  a  powerful  vassal, 
Eudes,  count  of  Chartres  and  Troyes,  and  was  obliged  for  a  time 
to  abandon  bis  father's  anti-German  policy.    Eudes, 
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who  was  rash  and  adventurous,  in  alliance  with  the 
queen-mother,  supported  the  second  son,  Robert, 
and  captured  the  royal  town  of  Sens.  In  order  to 
retake  it  Henry  ceded  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  SaAnc  and  the 
Rh6ne  to  the  German  emperor  Conrad,  and  henceforth  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy  was,  like  Lorraine,  to  follow  the  fbrtunes 
of  Germany.  Henry  had  besides  to  invest  his  brother  with  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy — a  grave  error  which  hampered  French 
politics  during  three  centuries.  Like  his  father,  he  subsequently 
managed  to  retrieve  some  of  the  crown  lands  from  William  the 
Bastard,  the- too-powerful  duke  of  Normandy;  and  lie  made 
a  praiseworthy  thouf^  fruitless  attempt  to  regain  possession 
of  Lorraine  for  the  French  crown.  Finally,  by  the  coronation 
of  his  son  Philip  (1059)  he  confirmed  the  hereditary  right  of  the 
Capets,  soon  to  be  superior  to  the  elective  rights  of  the  bbhops 
and  great  barons  of  the  kingdom.  The  chief  merit  of  these 
eariy  Capets,  indeed,  was  that  they  bad  sons,,  so  that  their 
dynasty  lasted  on  without  disastrous  minorities  or  quarrcb 
over  the  division  of  inheritance. 

Phih'p  I.  achieved  nothing  during  his  long  reign  of  forty-eight 
years  except  the  necessary  son,  Louis  the  Fat.  UnsuccessiuJ 
even  in  small  undertakings  he  was  utteriy  incapable 
of  great  ones;  and  the  two  important  events  of  his  .^ 
reign  took  place,  the  one  against  his  will,  the  other  ttm^ 
without  his  help.  The  first,,  which  lessened  Normaiv 
aggression  in  his  kingdom,  was  William  the  Bastard's  conquest 
of  England  (1066);  the  second  was  the  First  Crusade  preached 
by  the  French  pope  Urban  11.  (1095).  A  few  half-hcaned 
campaigns  against  recalcitrant  vassals  and  a  long  and  obstinate 
quarrel  with  the  papacy  over  his  adulterous  union  with  Bertndc 
de  Montfort,  countess  of  Anjou,  represented  the  total  activity 
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of  PhUip's  ragn;  he  was  greedy  and  venal,  by  no  means  disdain- 
ing the  petty  profits  of  brigandage,  and  he  never  left  his  own 
domains. 

After  a  century's  lethargy  the  house  of  Capet  awoke  once  more 
with  Louis  VI.  and  began  the  destruction  of  the  feudal  polity. 
f„^  VL  ^^  thirty-four  years  of  increasing  warfare  this  active 
tbm  Fat  and  eneigetic  king,  this  brave  and  persevering  soldier, 
UWB»  never  spared  himself,  energetically  policing  the  royal 
tiST).  demesne  against  such  pillagen  as  Hugh  of  Le  Puiset 
or  Thomas  of  Marie.  There  was,  however,  but  little  difference 
yet  between  a  count  of  Flanders  or  of  Chartres  and  Louis  VL, 
the  possessor  of  a  but  small  and  perpetually  disturbed  realm, 
who  was  praised  by  his  minister,  the  monk  Suger,  for  making 
his  power  felt  as  far  as  distant  Berril  This  was  clearly  shown 
when  he  attempted  to  force  the  great  feudal  lords  to  recognize 
his  authority.  His  bold  endeavour  to  establish  William  Gito 
in  Flanders  ended  in  failure;  and  his  want  of  strength  was 
particularly  humiliating  in  his  unfortunate  struggle  with  Henry 
I.,  king  of  the  English  and  duke  of  Normandy,  who  was  poweif  id 
and  well  served,  the  real  master  of  a  comparatively  weak  baron- 
age. Louis  only  escaped  being  crushed  because  he  remembered, 
as  did  his  successors  for  long  after  him,  that  his  house  owed  its 
power  to  the  Church. 

The  Church  has  never  loved  weakness;  she  has  always  had  a 
secret  sympathy  for  power,  whatever  its  source,  when  ^e  could 
hope  to  capture  it  and  make  it  serve  her  ends.  Louis  VI.  de- 
fended her  against  feudal  robbers;  and  she  supported  him  in  his 
struggles  against  the  nobles,  making  him,  moreover,  by  his  son's 
marriage  with  the  heiress-of  Aquitaine,  the  greatest  and  richest 
landholder  of  the  kingdom.  But  Louis  was  not  the  obedient 
tool  she  wished  for.  With  equal  firmness  and  success  he  vindi- 
cated his  rights,  whether  against  the  indirect  attacks  of  the 
papacy  on  his  independence,  or  the  claims  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  which,  in  principle,  he  made  subordinate  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  crown;  whether  in  episc<^)al  dections,  or  in  ecclesi- 
astical reforms  which  mif^t  possibly  imperil  his  power  or  his 
revenues.  The  [U'estige  of  this  energetic  king,  protector  of  the 
Church,  of  the  infant  communes  in  the  towns,  and  of  the  peasants 
as  against  the  constant  oppressions  of  feudalism,  became  still 
greater  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  when  an  invasion  of  the  German 
emperor  Henry  V.  in  alliance  with  Henry  Beauderk  of  Normandy 
(Henry  I.  of  England),  rallied  his  subjects  round  the  orifiamme  of 
St  Denis,  awakening  throughout  northern  France  the  unanimous 
and  novel  sentiment  of  national  danger. 

Unfortunatdy  his  successor,  Louis  VII.,  almost  destroyed 
his  work  by  a  colossal  blunder,  although  drcumstances 
seemed  much  in  his  favour.  Germany  and  Ei^^d,  the  two 
Lp^  W.  powers  especially  to  be  dieaded,  were  busy  with 
th0  Koav  internal  troubles  and  quarrels  of  succession.  On  the 
(iur»  other  hand,  thanks  to  his  marriage  with  Eleanor 
//M)«  Qf  Aquitaine,  Louis's  own  domains  had  been  increased 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  country  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Pyrenees;  while  his  father's  minister,  the  monk  Suger,  continued 
to  assist  him  with  his  moderation  and  prudence.  His  first 
successes  against  Theobald  of  Champagne,  who  for  thirty  years 
had  been  the  most  dangerous  of  the  great  French  barons  and 
had  refused  a  vassal's  services  to  Louis  VI.,  as  well  as  the  adroit 
diplomacy  with  which  he  wrested  from  Geoffrey  the  Fair,  count 
of  Anjou,  a  part  of  the  Norman  Vexin  long  claimed  by  the  French 
kings,  in  exchange  for  permitting  him  to  conquer  Normandy, 
augured  well  for  his  boldness  and  activity,  had  he  but  confined 
them  to  serving  his  own  interests.  The  second  crusade,  under- 
taken to  expiate  his  burning  of  the  churdi  of  Vitry,  inaugurated 
a  series  of  magnificent  but  fruitless  exploits;  while  his  wife 
was  the  cause  of  domestic  quarrels  stiU  more  disastrous.  Piety 
and  a  thirst  for  glory  impelled  Louis  to  take  the  lead  In  this 
fresh  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  despite  the 
opposition  of  Suger,  and  the  hesitation  of  the  pope, 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  the  barons.  The  alliance 
with  the  German  king  Conrad  III.  only  enhanced  the 
difficulties  of  an  enterprise  already  made  hazardous  by  the 
misunderstandings  between  Greeks  and  Latins.     The  Crusade 
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ended  in  the  doable  disaster  of  mtlitazy  defeat  and  martial 
dishonour  (ix47-rx49);  and  Suger's  death  in  1x51  deprived 
Louis  of  a  counsellor  who  had  exercised  the  regency  skilfully 
and  with  success,  just  at  the  wtry  moment  when  his  divorce 
from  Eleanor  was  to  jeopardize  the  fortunes  of  the  Capets. 

For  the  proud  and  passionate  Eleanor  married,  two  months 
later  (May  1x52),  the  young  Henry,  count  of  Anjou  and  duke 
of  Nomuuidy,  who  hdd,  besides  these  great  fiefs, 
the  whole  of  the  south-west  of  France,  and  in  two  ^^^^ 
years'  time  the  crown  of  England  as  weUL  Henry  and 
Louis  at  once  engaged  in  the  first  Oipet-Angevin  dud, 
destined  to  last  a  hundred  years  (ii5»-xa42).  When  Fiance 
and  England  thus  entered  European  history,  their  conditions 
were  far  from  bdng  equal.  In  England  royal  power  was  strong; 
the  size  of  the  Angevin  empire  was  vast,  and  the  succession 
.assured.  It  was  only  abuse  of  their  too-great  powers  that  ruined 
the  early  Angevin  kings.  France  in  the  x  ath  century  was  merely 
a  federation  of  separate  states,  jealously  independent,  which 
the  king  had  to  negotiate  with  rather  than  rule;  while  his  own 
possessions,  shorn  of  the  rich  heritage  of  Aquitaine,  were,  so  to 
speak,  swanq>ed  by  those  of  the  English  king.  For  some  time 
it  was  feared  that  the  French  kingdom  woi^d  be  entirdy  ab< 
sorbed  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  between  Louis's  daughter 
and  Henry  II.'s  ddest  son.  The  two  rivals  were  typical  of  their 
states,  Henry  IL  bdng  markedly  superior  to  Louis  in  political 
resource,  military  talent  and  energy.  He  failed,  however,  to 
realize  his  ambition  of  shutting  in  the  Capet  king  and  isolating 
him  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  crafty  aJliances,  notably  that 
with  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarwaa — while  watching  an 
opportunity  to  supplant  him  upon  the  French  throne.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  Louis  should  have  escaped  final  destruction, 
considering  that  Henry  had  subdued  Scotland,  retaken  Anjou 
from  his  brother  Geoffrey,  won  a  hold  over  Brittany,  and  schemed 
successfully  for  Languedoc  But  the  Church  once  more  came 
to  the  rescue  of  her  devoted  son.  The  retreat  to  France  of  Pope 
Alexander  III.,  after  he  had  been  driven  from  Rome  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  in  favour  of  the  anti-pope  Victor,  revived 
Louis's  moral  prestige.  Henry  II.'s  quarrd  with  Thomas  Becket, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  ran  its  course  in  France  (1 164- 
x  1 7 1)  as  a  struggle  for  the  independence  and  reform  of  the  Church, 
both  threatened  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  ended 
with  the  murder  of  Becket  in  1x73,  gave  Louis  yet  another 
advantage  over  his  rival.  Finally  the  birth  of  Philip  Augustus 
(x  165),  after  thirty  years  of  childless  wedlock,  saved  the  kingdom 
from  a  war  of  succession  just  at  the  time  when  the  powerful 
Angevin  sway,  based  entirdy  upon  force,  was  jeopardized  by 
the  rebellion  of  Henry  II.'s  sons  against  their  father.  Louis 
naturally  joined  the  coalition  of  11 73,  but  showed  no  more 
vigour  in  this  than  in  his  other  wars;  and  his  fate  would  have  been 
sealed  had  not  the  pope  checked  Henry  by  the  threat  of  an 
interdict,  and  reconciled  the  combatants  (1177).  Louis  had  still 
time  left  to  effect  the  coronation  of  his  son  PhiUp  Augustus 
(1x79),  and  to  assodate  him  with  himself  in  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  power  for  which  he  had  grown  too  old  and  infirm. 

Philip  Augustus,  who  was  to  be  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Henry 
II.  and  the  Angcvins,  was  barely  twenty  before  he  revealed  the 
full  measure  of  his  cold  energy  and  unscrupulous  p^g^ 
ambition.  In  five  years  (1180-1186)  he  rid  himself  Aygmtua 
of  the  overshadowing  power  of  Philip  of  Alsace,  count  t'^ 
of  Flanders,  and  his  own  uncles,  the  counts  of  '^^ 
Champagne;  while  the  treaty  of  May  aoth,  xi86,  was  his  first 
rough  lesson  to  the  feudal  leagues,  which  he  had  reduced  to 
powericssness,  and  to  the  subjugated  duke  of  Burgundy  and 
count  of  Flanders.  Northern  and  eastern  France  recognized  the 
suzerainty  of  the  C^pet,  and  Philip  Augustus  was  now  bold 
enough  to  attack  Henry  II.,  the  master  of  the  west,  whose 
friendly  neutrality  (assured  by  the  treaty  of  Gisors)  had  made 
possible  the  successive  defeats  of  the  great  French  balV)n$. 
Like  his  father,  Philip  understood  how  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
quarrels  of  the  aged  and  ailing  Henry  II.  with  his  sons,  especially 
with  Richard,  who  claimed  his  French  heritage  in  his  father's 
lifetime,  and  raised  up  enemies  for  the  disunited  Angevins  even 
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In  Gennany.  After  two  years  of  constant  defeat,  Henry's 
capitulation  at  Azai  proved  once  more  that  fortune  is  never 
with  the  old.  The  English  king  had  to  submit  himself  to  "  the 
advice  and  desire  of  the  king  of  France/'  doing  him  homage  for 
all  continental  fiefs  (1187-1189). 

The  defection  of  his  favourite  son  John  gave  Henry  his  death- 
blow,  and  Philip  Augustus  found  himself  confronted  by  a  new 
king  of  England,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  as  powerful, 
besides  being  younger  and  more  energetic    Philip's 
mad  ambition  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  petty 

principalities  of  Amiens,  Vermandois  and  Valois, 
which  he  had  added  to  the  royal  demesne.  The  third 
crusade,  undertaken,  sorely  against  Philip's  frill,  in 
alliance  with  Richard,  only  increased  the  latent  hostility  between 
the  two  kings;  and  in  1191  Philip  abandoned  the  enterprise 
in  order  to  return  to  France  and  try  to  plunder  his  absent  rivaL 
Despite  his  solemn  oath  no  scruples  troubled  him:  witness  the 
large  sums  of  money  he  offered  to  the  emp&or  Henry  VI.  if  he 
would  detain  Richard,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  duke 
of  Austria  on  his  return  from  the  crusade;  and  his  negotiations 
with  his  brother  John  Lackland,  whom  he  acknowledged  king  of 
England  in  exchange  for  the  cession  of  Normandy.  But  Henry 
VI.  suddenly  liberated  Richard,  and  in  five  years  that  "  devil 
set  free  "  took  from  Philip  all  the  profit  of  his  trickery,  and  shut 
him  off  from  Normandy  by  tbe  strong  Uxtttss  of  Ch&teau- 
GaiUard  (1194-1x99). 

Happily  an  accident  which  caused  Ricliard's  death  at  the 
siege  of  Chains,  and  the  evil  imbecility  of  his  brother  and  sue- 
p^0p  cessor,  John  Lackland,  brilliantly  restored  the  fortunes 
Aagmttm  of  the  Capets.  The  quarrel  between  John  and  his 
madJo^a  nephew  Arthur  of  Brittany  gave  Philip  Augustus 
'•*'**■*  one  of  those  opporttmities  -of  pcofiting  by  family 
discord  which,  coinciding  with  discontent  among  the  various 
peoples  subject  to  the  house  of  Anjou,  had  stood  him  in  such 
good  stead  against  Henry  II.  and  Richard.  He  demanded 
renunciation  on  John's  part,  not  of  Anjou  only,  but  of  Poitou 
and  Normandy —  of  all  his  French-speaking  possessions,  in  fact — 
in  favour  of  Arthur,  who  was  supported  by  William  des  Roches, 
the  most  powerful  lord  of  the  region  of  the  Loire.  Philip's 
divorce  from  Ingeborg  of  Denmark,  who  appealed  successfully 
to  Pope  Innocent  UL,  merely  delayed  the  inevitable  conflict. 
John  of  England,  moreover,  was  a  past-master  in  the  art  of 
making  enemies  of  his  friends,  and  his  conduct  towards  his  vassals 
of  Aquitaine  furnished  a  judicial  pretext  for  conquest.  The 
royal  judges  at  Paris  condemned  John,  as  a  felon,  to  death  and 
the  foridture  of  his  fiefs  (1203),  and  the  murder  <^  Arthur  com- 
pleted his  ruizL  Philip  Augustus  made  a  vigorous  onslaught  on 
Normandy  in  right  of  justice  and  x>i  superior  force,  took  the 
formidable  fortress  of  ChAtcau-Gaillard  on.the  Seine  after  several 
months'  siege,  and  invested  Rouen,  which  John  abandoned, 
fleeing  to  England.  In  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine  and  Poitou, 
lords,  towns  and  abbeys  made  their  submission,  won  over  by 
Philip's  bribes  despite  Pope  Innocent  IIL's  attempts  at  inter- 
vention. In  1208  John  was  obliged  to  own  the  Plantagenet 
continental  power  as  lost.  There  were  no  longer  two  nval 
monarchies  in  France;  the  feudal  equilibrium  was  destroyed, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  duchy  of  France. 

But  Philip  in  his  turn  nearly  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  .an 
attempt  at  annexing  England,  and  so  reversing  for  his  own 
benefit  the  work  of  the  Angevins  (1213);  but,  happily  for  the 
future  of  the  dynasty,  Pope  Innocent  IIL  prevented  this. 
Thanks  to  the  ecclesiastical  sanction  of  his  ro3ralty,  Philip  had 
successfully  braved  the  pope  for  twenty  years,  in  the  matter  of 
Ingeborg  and  again  in  that  of  the  German  schism,  when  he  had 
supported  Philip  of.  Swabia  against  Otto  of  Brunswick,  the 
pope's  candidate.  In  12 13,  John  Lackland,  having  been  in  con- 
flict with  Innocent  regarding  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury, 
had  made  submission  and  done  homage  for  his  kingdom,  and 
Philip  wished  to  take  vengeance  for  this  at  the  expense  of  the 
rebellious  vassals  of  the  north-west,  and  of  Renaud  and  Ferrand, 
counts  of  Boulogne  and  Flanders,  tht£i  combating  English 
influence  in  those  quarters. 
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This  was  a  rettini  to  the  old  Capet  policy;  but  it  was  also 
menacing  to  many  interests,  and  sure  to  arouse  energetic  re^ 
sistance.  Jc^  seized  the  opportunity  to  consolidate 
against  Philip  a  European  coalition,  which  included 
most  of  the  feudal  lords  in  Flanders,  Belgium  and 
Lorraine,  and  the  emperor  Otto  IV.  So  dangerous  did 
the  French  monarchy  already  seem  I  John  began 
operations  with  an  attack  from  Anjou,  supported  by  the  notatI> 
capricious  nobles  of  Aquitaine,  and  was  routed  by  PhiUp's  son 
at  La  Roche  aux  Moines,  near  Angers,  on  the  and  of  July 
1 214.  Twenty-five  days  later  the  northern  allies,  intending  to 
surprise  the  smaller  French  army  on  its  passage  over  the  bridge 
at  Bouvines,  themselves  sustained  a  complete  defeat  This  fiist 
national  victory  had  not  only  a  (vofound  effect  on  the  «hok 
kingdom,  but  produced  consequences  of  far-reaching  importance: 
in  Germany  it  brought  about  Otto's  fall  before  Frederick  II.; 
in  England  it  introduced  the  great  drama  of  12^5,  the  first  act 
of  which  closed  with  Magna  Carta — ^John  Lackland  being  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  control  of  his  barons,  and  to  share  with  thea 
the  power  he  had  abused  and  disgraced  In  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  throne  was  exalted  beyond  rivalry,  raised  far  above  a 
feudalism  which  never  again  ventured  on  acts  of  independccce 
or  rebellion.  Bouvines  gave  France  the  supremacy  of  the  Wcsu 
The  feudalism  of  Languedoc  was  all  that  now  remained  to 
conquer. 

The  whole  world,  in  fact,  was  unconsciously  working  for 
Philip  Augustus.  Anxious  not  to  risk  his  gains,  but  to  consolidate 
them  by  organization,  Philip  henceforth  until  his  death  in  1223 
operated  through  diplomacy  alone,  leaving  to  others  the  toil 
and  trouble  of  conquests,  the  advantages  of  which  were  not  fcf 
them.  When  his  son  Louis  wished  to  wrest  the  English  cromi 
from  John,  now  crushed  by  his  barons,  Philip  intervened  without 
seeming  to  do  so,  first  with  the  barons,  then  with  Innocent  III , 
supporting  and  disowning  his  son  by  turns;  until  the  latter, 
held  in  check  by  Rome,  was  forced  to  sign  the  treaty  oi  Larabdh 
(1217).  When  the  Church  and  the  needy  and  fanatical  noHes 
of  northern  and  central  France  destroyed  the  feudal  dynasi> 
of  Toulouse  and  the  rich  civilization  of  the  south  in  tk« 
Albigensian  crusade,  it  was  for  Philip  Augustus  that  tbdr 
leader,  Simon  de  Montfort,  all  unknowing,  conquered  Languedoc 
At  last,  instead  of  the  two  Frances  of  the  langue  d'oc  and  the 
langiu  d'eil,  there  was  but  one  royal  France  comprising  the  whole 
kingdom. 

Philip  Augustus  was  not  satisfied  with  the  destruction  of  a 
turbulent  feudalism;  he  wished  to  substitute  for  it  such  unity 
and  peace  as  had  obtained  in  the  Roman  Empire; 
and  just  as  he  had  established  his  supremacy  over  the  ttadb*  •! 
feudal  lords,  so  now  he  managed  to  extend  it  over  the 
clergy,  and  to  bend  them  to  his  will.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  weakness  in  the  midst  6f  an  age  of  violence. 
By  contracts  of  "  pariage  "  the  clergy  claimed  and  obLaiccd 
the  king's  protection  even  in  places  beyond  the  king's  jurisdiction, 
to  their  common  advantage.  Philip. thus  set  the  feudal  lords 
one  against  the  other;  and  against  them  all,  first  the  Church, 
then  the  communes.  He  exploited  also  the  town^>eople*s  need 
for  security  and  the  instinct  of  independence  which  made  thetn 
claim  a  definite  place  in  the  feudal  hierarchy.  He  was  the  actual 
creator  of  the  communes,  althou^  an  interested  creator,  since 
they  made  a  breach  in  the  fortress  of  feudalism  and  extended 
the  royal  authority  far  beyond  the  king's  demesne.  He  did 
even  more:  he  gave  monarchy  the  instruments  of  which  ii 
still  stood  in  need,  gathering  round  him  in  Paris  a  ooundl 
of  men  humble  in  origin,  but  wise  and  loyal;  while  in  no 
he  instituted  baillis  and  seneschals  throughout  his  ailargcd 
dominions,  all-poweriul  over  the  nobles  and  subservient  to 
himself.  He  filled  his  treasury  with  spoils  harshly  wrung  inaa 
all  classes;  thus  inaugurating  the  monarchy's  long  and  paiieat 
labours  at  enlarging  the  crown  lands  bit  by  bit  through  taxes 
on  private  pn^rty.  Finally  he  created  an  army,  no  longes 
the  temporary  feudal  m/,  but  a  more  or  less  permanent  roytl 
force.  By  virtue  of  all  these  organs  of  government  the  thrax 
guaranteed^  peace,  justice  and  a  secure  future,  having  routed 
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feudalism  wit)i  sword  ud  dipioiiucy.  Philip's  son  was  the  fixst 
of  the  Capets  who  was  not  crowned  during  his  father's  lifetime; 
a  fact  dMrly  showing  that  the  principle  of  heredity  had  now 
been  establi^ed  beyond  discussion. 

Louis  VIII.'s  short  feign  was  but  a  prolongation  of  Philip's 
in  its  realization  of  his  two  great  designs:  this  recovery  from 
viw  Henry  III.  of  Fngland  of  Foitou  as  far  as  the  Garonne; 
(!???■  *^  ^  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  which  with 
Oify  small  pains  procured  him  the  succession  of  Amaury 
de  Montfort,  and  the  Languedoc  of  the  counts  of 
Toulouse,  if  not  the  whde  of  Gascony.  Louis  VIII.  died  on 
his  return  from  this  short  campaign  without  having  proved  his 
full  wortK. 

But  the  history  of  France  during  the  xxth  and  xath  centuries 
does  npt  entirely  consist  of  these  painful  stnig^es  of  the  Capet 

j^^  dynasty  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of  feudaUsoL  France, 
j^iy^y*^  no  longer  split  up  into  separate  fragments,  now  began 
mctMfT'  to  exercise  both  intellectual  and  military  influence 
over  Europe.  Everywhere  her  sons  gave  proof  of 
rejuvenated  activity.  The  Quistian  missions  which  others 
were  reviving  in  Prussia  and  beginning  in  Hungary  were  under- 
taken on  a  vaster  scale  by  the  Capets.  These  "  elder  sons  of 
the  Church  "  made  themselves  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
"  work  of  God,"  and  French  pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land  pre- 
pared the  great  movement  of  the  Crusades  against  the  infidds. 
Religious  faith,  love  of  adventure,  the  hope  of  making  ad- 
vantageous conquests,  anticipations  of  a  promised  paradise — 
all  combined  to  force  this  advance  upon  the  Orient,  which 
though  failing  to  rescue  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  the  ephemeral 
kingdoms  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus,  the  dukedom  of  Athens, 
or  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople,  yet  gained  for  France 
that  prestige  for  miliury  glory  and  religious  piety  ^hich  for 
centuries  constituted  her  strength  in  the  Levant  (see  Crvsaoes). 
At  the  call  of  the  pope  other  members  of  the  French  chival^ 
also  made  victorious  expeditions  against  the  Mussulmans,  and 
founded  the  Christian  kingdom  of  PortugaL  Obeying  that 
enterprising  spirit  which  was  to  take  them  to  England  half  a 
century  later,  Normans  descended  upon  southern  Italy  and 
wrested  rich  lands  from  Greeks  and  Saracens. 

In  the  domain  of  intellect  the  ^vance  of  the  French  showed 
a  no  less  dazzling  and  a  no  less  tmiversal  activity;  they  sang 
iai»h  .  u  well  as  they  fought,  and  their  epics  were  worthy 
AmAhT  of  their  sworckmanship,  while  their  cathedrals  were 
^t**to^  hymns  in  stone  as  ardent  as  their  soaring  flights  of 
"*^  devotion.  In  this  period  of  intense  religious  life 
France  was  always  in  the  vanguard.  It  was  the  ideas  cl  Cluniac 
monks  that  freed  the  Church  from  feudal  supremacy,  and  in 
the  nth  century  produced  a  Pope  Gregory  VII.;  the  spirit 
of  free  investigation  shown  by  the  heretics  of  Orleans  inspired 
the  rude  Breton,  Abehird,  in  the  lath  century;  and  with 
Gerbert  and  Fulbert  of  Chatrtrcs  the  schoob  first  kindled  that 
brilliant  light  which  the  university  of  Paris,  oiganized  by  Philip 
Augustus,  was  to  shed  over  the  world  from  the  heights  of 
Sainte-Geneviive.  In  the  quarrels  of  the  priesthood  under 
the  Empire  it  was  St  Bernard,  the  great  abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
who  tried  to  arrest  the  papacy  on  the  slippery  downward  path 
of  theocracy;  finally,  it  was  in  Suger's  church  of  St  Denis 
that  French  art  began  that  struggle  between  light  against 
darkness  which,  culminating  in  Notre-Dame  and  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle,  was  to  teach  the  architects  of  the  world  the  delight 
of  building  with  airiness  of  effect.  The  old  basilica  which 
contains  the  history  of  the  monarchy  sums  up  the  whole  of  Gothic 
art  to  this  day,  and  it  was  Suger  who  in  the  domain  of  art  and 
politics  brou^t  forward  once  more  the  concepUon  of  unity. 
The  courteous  ideal  of  French  chivalry,  with  iu  "  delectable  " 
language,  was  adopted  by  all  seigniorial  Europe,  which  thus 
became  animated,  as  it  were,  by  the  life-blood  of  France.  Simi- 
lariy,  in  the  universal  movement  of  those  forces  which  made  for 
freedom,  France  began  the  age-k>ng  struggle  to  maintain  the 
eights  of  dvil  society  and  continually  to  enlarge  the  social 
categories.  The  townsman  enriched  by  commerce  and  the 
emancipated  peasant  tried  more  or  less  valiantly  to  shake  off 
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the  yoke  of  the  feudal  system,  which  had  been  greatly  weakened, 
if  not  entirely  broken  down,  by  the  crusades.  Grouped  around 
their  belfry-towen  and  organised  within  their  gilds,  they  made 
merry  in  their  free  jocular  language  over  their  own  hardships, 
and  still  more  over  the  vices  of  their  lords.  They  insinuated 
themsehraa  into  the  oounseb  of  their  ignorant  masters,  and 
though  still  sitting  humbly  at  the  feet  of  the  barons,  these 
upright  and  well-cducated  servitors  were  already  dreaming 
of  the  great  deeds  they  would  do  when  their  tyrants  should  have 
vacated  their  high  position,  and  when  royalty  should  have 
summoned  them  to  power. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  xjth  century  the  Capet  monarchy 
was  so  strong  that  the  crisis  occasioned  by  the  sudden  death  • 
of  Louis  VIIL  was  easily  surmounted  by  the  foreign 
woman  and  the  child  whom  he  left  behind  him.    It    (12^- 
b  true  that  that  woman  was  Blanche  of  Castile,  and    atw), 
that  child  the  future  Louis  IX.  A  virtuous  and  very 
devout  Spanish  princess,  Blanche  assumed  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  tutelage  of  her  child,  and  carried  them  on  for 

nine  years  with  so  much  force  of  diameter  and  cai>adty  ^^ ^^ 

for  rule  that  she  toon  impressed  the  clamorous  and  fmtmi 
disorderly  leaders  of  the  opposition  (x aa6-x ajs).  By 
the  treaty  of  Mcaux  (1229)9  her  diplomacy  combined  with  the 
influence  of  the  Church  to  prepare  effectually  for  the  annexation 
of  Languedoc  to  the  kingdom,  supplementing  this  again  by  a 
portion  of  Champagne;  and  the  marriage  of  her  son  to  Margaret 
of  Provence  definitdy  broke  the  ties  which  hdd  the  country 
within  the  orbit  of  the  German  empire.  She  managed  also  to  keep 
out  of  the  great  quand  between  Frederick  II.  and  the  papacy 
whidi  was  convulsing  Germany.  But  her  finest  achievement 
was  the  education  of  her  son;  she  taught  him  that  lofty  religious 
morality  which  In  his  case  was  not  merely  a  rule  for  private 
conduct,  but  also  a  political  programme  to  which  he  remained 
faithful  even  to  the  detriment  of  his  apparent  interests.  With 
Louis  DC  morality  for  the  first  time  permeated  and  dominated 
politics;  he  had  but  one  end:  to  do  justice  to  every  one  and  to 
recondk  all  Christendom  in  view  of  a  general  crusade. 

The  oak  of  Vincennes,  under  which  the  king  would  sit  to 
mete  out  justice,  cast  its  shade  over  the  whole  political  action 
of  Louis  IX.  He  was  the  arbiter  of  townspeople,  of  feudal 
lords  and  of  kings.  The  interdiction  of  the  judidal  tMtoJor.'« 
duel,  the  "  quaranUine  le  roi,"  m,  "  the  king's  tnictpoMoroi 
of  forty  days"  during  whidi  no  vengeance  might  gj^^^ 
be  taken  for  private  wrongs,  and  the  asswement} 
went  far  to  diminish  the  abuses  of  warfare  by  allowing  his 
mediation  to  make  for  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  throughout  his 
kini^om.  When  Thibaud  (Theobald),  count  of  Champagne, 
attempted  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Pierre  Mauderc,  duke  of 
Brittany,  without  the  king's  consent,  Louis  IX.,  who  held  the 
county  of  Champagne  at  his  mercy,  contented  himself  with 
exacting  guarantees  of  peace.  Beyond  the  borders  of  France, 
at  the  time  of  the  emperor  Frederick  IL's  conflict  with  a  papacy 
thieatened  in  iU  temporal  powen,  though  he  made  no  response 
to  Frederick's  appeal  to  the  dvfl  authorities  urging  them  to 
present  a  solid  front  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Church,  and 
though  he  energetically  supported  the  latter,  yet  he  would  not 
admit  her  right  to  place  kingdoms  under  interdict,  and  refused  the 
imperial  crown  which  Gregory  IX.  offered  him  for  one  of  his 
brothers.  He  always  hoped  to  bring  about  an  honourable 
agreement  between  the  two  adversaries,  and  in  his  estimation 

>  The  assvtmetU  (asucuratio,  asseenrameiaum)  differed  from  the 
truce,  which  was  a  suspension  of  hostilities  by  mutual  consent, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  a  peace  forced  by  judicial  authority  on  one  of  the 
parties  at  the  request  of  the  other.  The  party  desirinff  protection 
app4ied  for  the  auurtmtnt,  either  before  or  dunng  hostilities,  to  any 
royal,  seigniorial  or  communal  judge,  who  thereupon  dted  the  other 
party  to  appear  and  take  an  oath  that  he  would  assure  the  person, 
property  and  dependents  of  his  adversary  {qu'il  Vassunra,  tUetiUs 
titiu).  This  custom,  which  became  common  in  the  13th  century, 
of  course  depended  for  its  effectiveness  on  the  degree  of  respect 
inspired  in  the  feudal  nobles  by  the  courts.  It  was  difficult,  for 
instance,  to  refuse  or  to  violate  an  assunnunt  imposed  by  a  royal 
baiUi  or  by  the  parlement  itself.  See  A.  Luchaire,  iiamud  des 
insHitUimuSm^auM  (Paris,  189a),  p.  333.~(W.  A.  P.) 
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the  advantaises  of  peace  outweighed  personal  inteiest.  In 
matten  concerning  the  succession  in  Flanders,  Hainaut  and 
Navarre;  in  the  quarreb  of  the  princes  regarding  the  Empirei 
and  in  those  of  Henry  III.  of  England  with  his  barons;  it  was 
because  of  his  justice  and  his  disinterestedness  that  he  was 
appealed  to  as  a  trusted  mediator.  His  conduct  towards  Henry 
III.  was  certainly  a  most  characteristic  example  of  his  behaviour. 
The  king  of  England  had  entered  into  the  coalition  fonned 
by  the  nobility  of  Poitou  and  the  count  of  Toulouse  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  xasg  and  the  enfeoffment 
''^  of  Poitou  to  the  king's  brother  Alphonse.  Louis  IX. 
defeated  Henry  III.  twice  within  two  days,  at  TaiUe- 
bourg  and  at  Saintes,and  obliged  him  to  demand  a  truce 
(1242).  It  was  forbidden  that  any  lord  should  be  a  vassal  both 
of  the  king  of  France  and  of  the  king  of  England.  After  this 
Louis  IX.  had  set  off  upon  his  first  crusade  in  Egypt  (124^54), 
and  on  his  return  he  wanted  to  make  this  truce  into  a  definite 
treaty  and  to  **  set  love  "  between  his  children  and  those  of  the 
English  king.  By  a  treaty  signed  at  Paris  (1259)1  Henry  III. 
renounced  all  the  conquests  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  Louis  IX. 
those  of  his  father  Louis  VHI.-^an  example  unique  in  history  of  a 
victorious  king  ^wntaneously  giving  up  his  spoil  solely  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  justicei  yet  proving  by  his  act  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy;  for  monarchy  gained  much  by  that  moral 
authority  which  made  Louis  IX.  the  universal  arbitrator. 

But  his  love  of  peace  and  concord  was  not  always  "  sans  grands 
despena"  to  the  kingdom.  In  1 258,  by  renouncing  his  rights  over 
Roussillon  and  the  oountship  of  Barcelona,  conquered 
by  Charlemagne,  he  made  an  advantageous  bargain 
because  he  kept  Montpellier;  but  he  committed  a 
grave  fault  in  consenting  to  accept  the  offers  regarding 
Sidly  made  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  to  his  brother  the  count  of  Anjou 
and  Provence,  lliat  was  the  origin  of  the  expeditions  into  Italy 
on  which  the  house  of  Valois  was  two  centuries  later  to  squander 
the  resources  of  France  unavailingly,  compromising  beyond  the 
Alps  its  interests  in  the  Low  Countries  and  upon  the  Rhine. 
But  Louis  IX.*s  worst  error  was  his  obsession  with  regard  to  the 
crusades,  to  which  he  sacrificed  everything.  Despite  the  signal 
failure  of  the  first  crusade,  when  he  had  been  taken  prisoner; 
despite  the  protests  of  his  mother,  of  his  counsellors,  and  of  the 
pope  himself,  he  flung  himself  into  the  mad  adventure  of  Tunis. 
Nowhere  was  his  blind  faith  more  plainly  shown,  combined  as 
it  was  with  total  ignorance  of  the  formidable  migrations  that  were 
convulsing  Asia,  and  of  the  complicated  game  of  politics  just  then 
proceeding  between  the  Christian  nations  and  the  Moslems  of  the 
Mediterranean.  At  Tunis  he  found  his  death,  on  the  asth  of 
August  1270. 

The  death  of  Louis  DC  and  that  of  his  brother  Alphonse 
of  Poitiers,  heir  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  made  Philip  III.,  the 
PftAto  JHL,  Bold,  legitimate  master  of  northern  France  and  undis- 
ite  B^it '  puted  sovereign  of  southern  France.  From  the  latter 
(tffO*  he  detached  the  comtat  Venaissin  in  1 274  and  gave  it  to 
'^^^  the  papacy,  which  held  it  until  1791.  But  he  had  not 
his  father's  great  soul  nor  disinterested  spirit.  Urged  by  Pope 
Martin  IV.  he  began  the  fatal  era  of  great  international  wars  by 
his  unlucky  crusade  against  the  king  of  Aragon,  who,  thanks  to  the 
massacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  substituted  his  own  predomin* 
ance  in  Sicily  for  that  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  Philip  returned  from 
Spain  only  to  die  at  Perpignan,  ending  his  insignificant  reign  as  he 
had  begun  it,  amid  the  sorrows  of  a  disastrous  retreat  (i  270-x  285). 
His  reign  was  but  a  halting-place  of  history  between  those  of 
Louis  DC  and  Philip  the  Fair,  just  when  the  transition  was 
taking  place  from  the  last  days  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  modem 
epoch. 

The  middle  ages  had  been  dominated  by  four  great  problems. 
The  first  of  these  had  been  to  determine  whether  there  should 
,fv;  be  a  universal  empire  exercising  tutelage  over  the 
Ue'  nations;  and  if  so,  to  whom  this  empire  should 
C^'*^  belong,  to  pope  or  emperor.  The  second  had  been 
'^^  the  extension  to  the  East  of  that  Catholic  unity  which 
reigned  in  the  West.  Again,  for  more  than  a  century,  the 
question  had  also  been  debated  whether  the  English  kings  were 


to  preserve  and  increase  their  power  over  the  soO  of  Fiance. 
And,  finally,  two  principles  had  been  confronting  one  another 
in  the  internal  life  of  all  the  European  states:  the  feudal  and  t^ 
monarchical  principles.  France  had  not  escaped  any  of  these 
conflicts;  but  Philip  the  Fair  was  the  initiator  or  the  instrament 
(it  is  difficult  to  say  which)  who  was  to  put  an  aid  to  both  imperial 
and  theocratic  dreams,  and  to  the  international  crusades;  who 
was  to  remove  the  political  axis  from  the  centre  of  Europe,  much 
to  the  benefit  of  the  western  monarchies,  now  ddtnitdy  emanci- 
pated from  the  feudal  yoke  and  firmly  oiganixed  against  both  the 
Church  and  the  barons.  The  hour  had  come  for  Dante,  the  great 
Florentine  poet,  to  curse  the  man  who  was  to  dismember  the 
empire,  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  papacy  and  disdi^ine  feudalism. 

Modem  in  his  practical  schemes  and  in  his  calailated  purpose. 
Philip  the  Fair  was  still  more  so  in  his  method,  that  of  IcgaJ 
procedure,  and  in  his  agents,  the  lawyers.  With  him 
the  French  monarchy  defined  its  amotions,  and  little 
by  little  forsook  its  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  character 
in  order  to  clothe  itself  in  juridical  forms.  His  aggres- 
sive and  litigious  policy  and  his  ruthless  finsmial 
method  were  due  to  those  lawyers  of  the  south  and  of  Normandy 
who  had  been  nurtured  on  Roman  law  in  the  universities  of 
Bologna  or  Montpellier,  had  practised  chicanery  in  the  provincul 
courts,  had  gradually  thrust  themselves  into  the  great  arena  d 
politics,  and  were  now  leading  the  king  and  filling  his  parksnent 
It  was  no  longer  upon  religion  or  morality,  it  was  upon  impeml 
and  Roman  rights  that  these  ekemtlisrs  ts  his  based  the  prince's 
omnipotence;  and  nothing  more  clearly  noarks  the  new  traditioa 
which  was  being  elaborated  than  the  fact  that  aU  the  great  events 
of  Philip  the  Fair's  reign  were  lawsuits. 

The  first  of  these  was  with  the  papacy.  The  famous  quarrd 
between  the  priesthood  and  the  Empire,  which  had  mlininated 
at  Canossa  under  Gregoiy  VII.,  in  the  apotheosis  of 
the  Lateran  council  imder  Innocent  III.,  and  again 
in  the  ^all  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  under  Innocent 
IV.,  was  reopened  with  the  king  of  France  by  Boniface 
VIII.  The  quarrel  began  in  1294  about  a  question  of  money. 
In  his  bull  Clericis  laicps  the  pope  protested  against  the  tzucs 
levied  upon  the  French  clergy  by  the  king,  whose  expenses  vett 
increasing  with  his  conquests.  But  he  had  not  insisted ;  becacsc 
'Philip,  between  feudal  vassals  ruined  by  the  crusades  asd 
lower  classes  fleeced  by  everybody,  had  threatened  to  forbid 
the  exportation  from  France  of  any  ecclesiastical  gold  acd 
silver.  In  1301  and  1302  the  arrest  of  Bernard  Saiaser,  bislbap 
of  Pamiers,  by  the  officers  of  the  king,  and  the  dtation  of  tha 
cleric  before  the  king's  tribunal  for  the  crime  of  Use-mcjesU, 
revived  the  conflict  and  led  Boniface  to  send  an  order  to  free 
Saisset,  and  to  put  forward  a  daim  to  rdorm  the  kingdom 
irnder  the  threat  of  excommunication.  In  view  of  the  gravity 
of  the  occasion  Philip  nuule  an  unusually  extended  appeal  to 
public  opinion  by  convoking  the  states-general  at  Notre-Dame 
in  Paris  (1302).  Whatever  were  their  views  as  to  the  relaticcs 
between  ecclesiastical  and  secular  jurisdiction,  the  French 
clergy,  rained  by  the  dues  levied  by  the  papal  court,  ranged 
themselves  on  the  national  side  with  the  nobility  and  t>c 
bourgeoisie;  whereupon  the  king,  with  a  bold  stroke  far  thad 
of  his  time,  gave  tit  for  tat.  His  chancellor,  Nogaret,  went  :o 
Anagni  to  seise  the  pope  and  drag  him  before  a  coimcil;  but 
Boniface  died  without  confessing  himself  vanquished.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  king  and  his  lawyers  triumphed,  where  the 
house  of  Swabia  had  faUed.  After  the  death  of  Boniface  the 
splendid  fabric  of  the  medieval  theocracy  gave  place  to  the 
rights  of  dvil  sodety,  the  humiliation  of  Avignon,  the  dianptioa 
of  the  great  schism,  the  vain  efforts  ctf  the  coundb  lor  refom, 
and  the  radical  and  heretical  solutions  of  Wjrdiffe  and  Hoss. 

The  affair  of  the  Templars  was  another  legal  piocesB  carried 
out  by  the  same  Nogaret.  Of  course  this  militaiy 
order  had  lost  utility  and  justification  when  the  Holy 
Land  had  been  evacuated  and  the  crusades  were  over. 
Their  great  mistake  had  lain  in  becoming  rich,  and 
rich  to  excess,  through  serving  as  bankers  to  princes, 
kings  and  popes;  for   great   finsndal   powers 
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unpopular.-  Piiilip  took  advantage  of  tliia  hatred  of  the  lower 
classes  and  the  cowardice  of  his  creature,  Pope  Clement  V., 
to  satisfy  his  de^re  for  money.  The  trial  of  the  order  (1307- 
13 15)  was  a  remarkable  example  of  the  use  of  the  reli^ous 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  as  a  pt^tical  instrument.  There  was 
a  dramatic  oomi^teness  about  this  unexpected  result  of  the 
crusades.  A  general  arbitraxy  arrest  of  the  Tempbus,  the 
sequestration  of  their  property,  examination  under  torture, 
the  falsifying  of  procedure,  extortion  of  mon^  from  the  p<^, 
the  avkhda'fi  of  innocent  victims,  the  dishonest  pillaging  of 
their  goods  by  the  joint  action  of  the  king  and  the  pope:  such 
was  the  outcome  of  this  vast  process  of  secularisation,  which 
foreshadowed  the  events  of  the  i6th  and  18th  centuries. 

External  policy  had  the  same  litigious  character.  Philip 
the  Fair  instituted  suits  against  his  natural  enemies,  the  king 
^^_  of  England  and  the  count  of  Flanders,  foreign  princes 
^jfjl^  holding  possessions  within  his  kingdom;  and  against 
Edwartk  ^  emperor,  whose  ancient  province  of  Lorraine  and 
kingdom  of  Aries  constantly  changed  hands  between 
Germany  and  France.  Philip  began  by  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  Sicily  and  Aragon,  his  father's  inheritance;  after 
which,  on  the  pretext  of  a  quarrel  between  French  and  English 
sailors,  he  set  up  his  customary  procedure:  a  citation  of  the  king 
of  Eni^d  before  the  pariement  of  Paris,  and  in  case  of  default 
a  decree  of  forfeiture;  the  whole  followed  by  execution — that 
is  to  say  by  the  unimportant  war  of  1295.  A  truce  arranged 
by  Boniface  VUI.  restored  Guienne  to  Edward  I.,  gave  iam 
the  hand  of  Philip's  sister  for  himself  and  that  of  the  king's 
daughter  for  his  son  (1298). 

A  stiU  more  lengthy  and  unfortunate  suit  was  the  attempt 
of  Philip  the  Fair  and  his  successors  to  incorporate  the  Flemish 
fief  like  the  English  one  (X300-1326),  thus  coming 
into  conflict  with  proud  and  turbulent  republics 
composed  of  wool  and  doth  merchants,  weavers, 
fullers  and  powerful  counts.  Guy  de  Dampierre, 
count  of  Namur,  who  had  become  count  ctf  Flanders  on  the 
death  of  his  mother  Margaret  II.  in  1279^— an  ambitious,  greedy 
and  avaricious  man— ^as  arrested  at  the  Louvre  on  account 
of  his  attempt  to  marry  his  daughter  to  Edward  I.'s  eldest  son 
without  the  consent  of  his  suserain  Philip.  Released  after  two 
years,  he  sided  definitely  with  the  king  of  England  when  the  latter 
was  in  arms  against  Philip;  and  behig  only  weakly  supported 
by  Edward,  he  was  betrayed  by  the  nobles  who  favoured  France, 
and  forced  to  yield  up  not  only  his  personal  liberty  but  the  whole 
of  Flanders  (1300).  The  Flemings,  however,  soon  wearying  of 
the  oppressive  administration  of  the  French  governor,  Jacques 
de  Chitillon,  and  the  recrudescence  of  patrician  domination, 
rose  and  overwhebned  ihe  French  chivalry  at  Courtrai  (x302)>- 
a  prelude  to  the  coming  disasters  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 
Philip's  double  revenge,  on  sea  at  Zieriksee  and  on  land  at 
MonS'Cn'P^vile  (1304),  led  to  the  signing  of  a  treaty  at  Athis-sur- 
Orge(z305). 

The  efforU  of  Philip  the  Fair  to  expand  the  UmiU  of  his 
kingdom  on  the  eastern  border  were  more  fortunate.  His 
Batitn  m^nrii^  had  gained  him  Champagne;  and  he  after- 
poikj9t  wards  extended  his  influence  over  Franche  Comt^, 
pkmptb»  Bar  and  the  bishoprics  of  Lorraine,  acquiring  ako 
'^'"^  Viviers  and  the  important  town  of  Lyons— all  this 

less  by  force  of  arms  than  by  the  expenditure  of  money.  Disdain- 
ing the  illusory  dream  of  the  imperial  crown,  sUll  cherished 
by  his  legal  adviKis,  he  pushed  forward  towards  that  fluctuating 
eastern  frontier,  the  line  o{  least  resistance,  which  would  have 
yielded  to  him  had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  interruption 
of  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 

His  three  sons,  Louts  X.,  Philip  V.  the  TaO,  and  Charies  IV., 
continued  his  work.  They  increased  the  power  of  the  monarchy 
politically  by  destroying  the  feudal  reaction  excited 
ofptmp  ^  >3>4  hy  the  tyrannicml  conduct  of  the  jurists,  like 
tk0  Pa^  Enguerrand  de  Marigny.and  by  the  increasingfinancial 
«ju!n!  extortions  of  their  father;  and  they  also—notably 
"^^  Philip  v.,  one  of  the  most  hard-working  of  the  Capets— 
increased  it  on  the  adminislfative  side  by  spedaliring  the  sendees 


of  justice  and  of  finanee,  whkh  were  separated  from  the  king's 
council.  Under  these  mute  sdf'effadng  kings  the  progress  of 
Toyal  power  was  only  the  more  striking.  With  them  the  senior 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Capet  became  extinct. 

During  three  centuries  aiid  a  half  th^  had  effected  great 
things:  they  had  founded  a  kingdom,  a  loyal  family  and  civil 
institutions.  The  land  subject  to  Hugh  Capet  in 
987,  barely  representing  twoofthemodemdepartments  r^_*Vf* 
of  France,  in  1328  covmd  a  space  equal  to  fifty-nine  SHHi 
of  them.  The  political  unity  of  the  kingdom  was  only 
fettered  by  the  existence  of  four  large  isolated  fiefs:  Flanders 
on  the  north,  Brittany  on  the  west.  Burgundy  on  the  east  and 
Guienne  on  the  south.  The  capital,  which  for  long  had  been 
movable,  was  now  established  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  fortified 
by  Philip  Augustus.  Like  the  fiefs,  feudal  institutions  at  large 
had  been  shattered.  The  Roman  tradition  whidi  made  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  law,  gradually  propagated  by  the  teaching 
of  Roman  law— the  law  of  servitude,  not  of  liberty — and  already 
prodaimed  by  the  jurist  Philippe  de  Beaumanoir  as  superior 
to  the  customs,  had  been  of  immense  support  to  the  interest  of 
the  state  and  the  views  of  the  monarchs;  and  finally  the  Capets, 
so  humble  of  origin,  had  created  organs  of  general  administration 
common  to  all  in  order  to  effect  an  administrative  centralisation. 
In  thdr  grand  council  and  their  domains  they  would  have  none 
but  silent,  servile  and  well-dtsdplined  agents.  The  royal 
exchequer,  which  was  being  painfully  daborated  in  the  ckam^t 
det  com^Sf  and  the  treasury  of  the  crown  lands  at  the  Louvre, 
together  budy  sufficed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  more  compli- 
cated and  costly  machinery.  The  uniform  justice  exerdsed  by 
the  pariement  spread  gradually  over  the  whole  kingdom  by 
means  of  cos  nyaus  (royal  suits),  and  at  the  same  time  the  royal 
coinage  became  obligatory.  Against  this  exaltation  of  their 
power  two  adversaries  might  have  been  formidable;  but  one, 
the  Church,  was  a  captive  in  Babylon,  and  the  second,  the 
people,  was  deprived  of  the  communal  liberties  which  it  had 
abused,  or  humbly  effaced  itsdf  in  the  states-general  behind  the 
dedared  will  of  the  king.  This  well-established  authority  was 
also  supported  by  the  revered  memory  of  '*  Monseigneur  Saint 
Louis  ";  and  it  is  this  prestige,  the  strength  of  this  ideal  superior 
to  all  other,  that,  explains  how  the  royal  prerogative  came  to 
survive  the  mistakes  and  misfortunes  of  the  Hundred  Years* 
War. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Capets  the  crown 
passed  to  a  younger  branch,  that  of  the  Valois.    Its  seven 
represenutivcs  (1328-1498)  were  on  the  whole  very 
inferior  to  the  Capets,  and,  with  the  exception  of  jjj^*'  *^ 
Charles  V.  and  Louis  XI.,  possessed,  neither  their  vshk, 
political  sense  nor  even  their  good  common  sense; 
they  cost  France  the  loss  of  her  great  advantage  over  all  other 
countries.    During  this  century  and  a  half  France  passed  through 
two  very  severe  crises;  under  the  first  five  Valois  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  imperilled  the  kingdom's  independence;  and  under 
Louis  XI.  the  struggle  against  the  house  of  Burgundy  endangeitd 
the  territorial  unity  of  the  monarchy  that  had  been  established 
with  such  pains  upon  the  ruins  of  feudalism^ 

Charies  the  Fair  having  died  and  left  only  a  daughter,  the 
nation's  rights,  so  long  in  abeyance,  were  once  more  regained. 
An  assembly  of  peers  and  barons,  relying  on  two 
precedents  under  Philip  V.  and  Charies  IV.,  declared  '^^  ^ 
that  "no  woman,  nor  therefore  her  son,  could  in  uj^). 
accordance  with  custom  succeed  to  the  monarehy  of 
France."  This  definite  decision,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Salic 
law  was  given  much  later,  set  uide  Edward  III.,  king  of  England, 
grandson  of  Philip  the  Fair,  nephew  of  the  late  kings  and  son  of 
thdr  sister  Isabel.  Instead  it  gave  the  crown  to  the  feudal 
chief,  the  hard  and  coarse  Philip  VI.  of  Valois,  nephew  of  Philip 
the  Fair.  This  at  once  provoked  war  t)etween  the  two  monarchies, 
Enj^ish  and  French,  which,  induding  periods  of  truce,  lasted 
for  a  hundred  and  sixteen  yean.  Of  active  warfare  there  were 
two  periods,  both  disastrous  to  begin  with,  but  ending  favourably: 
one  lasted  from  1337  to  1378  and  the  other  from  1413  to  1453, 
thirty-three  years  of  distress  and  foUy  coming  in  between. 
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However,  the  Hundred  Yean'  War  was  not  mainly  caused 
by  the  pretensions  of  Edward  IIL  to  the  throne  of  the  Capets; 
sinoe  after  having  long  hesitated  to  do  honiage  to 
Philip  VI.  for  his  possessions  in  Guienne,  Edward  at 
last  brought  himself  to  it — though  certainly  only  after 
lengthy  negotiations,  and  even  threats  of  war  in  1331. 
It  is  true  that  six  years  later  he  renounced  his  homage  and  again 
claimed  the  French  inheritance;  but  this  was  on  the  ground 
of  personal  grievances,  and  for  economic  and  political  reasons. 
There  was  a  natural  rivalry  between  Edward  IIL  and  Philip  VI., 
both  of  them  young,  fond  of  the  life  of  chivalry,  festal  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  "  bdles  apertises  d'armes."  This  rivalry  was 
aggravated  by  the  enmity  between  Philip  VL  and  Robert  of 
Artois,  his  brother-in-law,  who,  after  having  warmly  supported 
the  disinheriting  of  Edward  IIL»  had  been  convicted  of  deceit 
in  a  question  of  succession,  had  revenged  himself  on  Philip  by 
burning  his  waxen  eflSgy,  and  had  beta  welcomed  with  open 
arms  at  Edward's  court.  Philip  VI.  had  taken  reprisals  against 
him  in  1336  by  making  his  parlement  declare  the  forfeiture  of 
Edward's  lands  and  castles  in  Guienne;  but  the  Hundred  Years' 
War,  at  first  simply  a  feudal  quarrel  between  vassal  and  suzerain, 
soon  became  a  great  national  conflict,  in  consequence  of  what 
was  occurring  in  Flanders. 

The  communes  of  Flanders,  rich,  hard-working.  Jealous  of 
their  liberties,  had  always  been  restive  under  the  authority  of 
their  counts  and  the  influence  of  their  suzerain,  the  king  of 
France.  The  affair  at  Casscl,  where  Philip  VL  had  avenged 
the  injuries  done  by  the  people  of  Bruges  in  1325  to  their 
count,  Louis  of  Nevers,  had  also  compromised  English 
interests.  To  attack  the  English  through  their  cobnies,  Guienne 
and  Flanders,  was  to  injure  them  in  their  most  vital  interests 
— cloth  and  claret;  for  England  sold  her  wool  to  Bruges  in 
order  to  pay  Bordeaux  for  her  wine.  Edward  IIL  had  replied 
by  forbidding  the  exportation  of  English  wool,  and  by  threaten- 
ing the  great  industrial  cities  of  Flanders  with  the  transference 
to  England  of  the  cloth  manufacture — ^an  excellent  means  of 
stirring  them  up  against  the  French,  as  without  wool  they  could 
do  nothing.  WorUess,  and  in  desperation,  they,  threw  themselves 
on  Edward's  mercy,  by  the  advice  of  a  rich  dtizen  of  Ghent, 
Jacob  van  AKevelde  (9.V.);  and  their  last  scruples  of  k>3ralty 
gave  way  when  Edward  decided  to  follow  the  counsels  of  Robert 
of  Artois  and  of  Artevelde,  and  to  claim  the  crown  of  France. 

The  war  began,  like  every  feudal  war  of  that  day,  with  a 
solemn  defiance,  and  it  was  soon  characterized  by  terrible 
disasters.  The  destruction  of  the  finest  French 
fleet  that  had  yet  been  seen,  surprised  in  the  port  of 
Sluys,  ck>sed  the  sea  to  the  king  of  France;  the 
struggle  was  continued  on  land,  but  with  little  result. 
Flanden  tired  of  it,  but  fortunately  for  Edward  IIL  Brittany 
now  took  fire,  through  a  quarrel  of  succession,  analogous  to  that 
in  France,  between  Charles  of  Blois  <who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  the  late  duke  and  was  a.  nephew  of  Philip  VL,  by 
whom  he  was  supported)  and  John  of  Montfort,  brother  of  the 
old  duke,  who  naturally  asked  assistance  from  the  king  of 
England.  But  here,  too,  nothing  important  was  accomplished; 
the  capture  of  John  of  Montfort  at  Nantes  deprived  Edward  of 
Brittany  at  the  very  moment  when  he  finally  lost  Flanders 
by  the  death  of  Artevelde,  who  was  killed  by  the  people  of  Ghent 
in  1345.  Under  the  influence  of  Godefroi  d'Haroourt,  whom 
Philip  VT.  had  wished  to  destroy  on  account  of  his  ambitions 
with  regard  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  Edward  IIL  now 
invaded  cential  France,  ravaged  Normandy,  getting  as  near 
to  Paris  as  Saint-Germain;  and  profiting  by  Philip  VL's  hesita- 
tion and  delay,  he  reached  the  north  with  his  spoils  by  dint  of 
forced  marches.  Having  been  pursued  and  encountered  at 
y_  Cr€cy,  Edward  gained  a  complete  victory  there  on  the 

^Mkflf  «f  36tb  of  April  X346.  The  seizure  of  Calais  in  1347, 
CHqrmad  despite  heroic  resistance,  gave  the  English  a  port 
*^J^^  where  they  could  always  find  entry  into  France,  jAst 
,  when  the  queen  of  England  had  beaten  David  of 
Scotland,  the  ally  of  France,  at  Neville's  Cross,  and  when 
Charles  of  Blois,  made  prisoner  in  his  turn,  was  held  captive 
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in  London.  The  Black  Death  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
military  disasters  and  financial  ui^ieavals  of  this  unlucky 
reign;  though  before  his  death  in  1350  Philip  VI.  was  fortunate 
enough  to  augment  his  territorial  acquisitions  by  the  pordiase 
of  the  rich  port  of  Montpellier,  as  wdl  as  by  that  of  Dauphin^, 
which  extended  to  the  Alpine  frontier,  and  was  to  become  the 
appanage  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France  (see  DAunmit 
and  Daupbim). 

Philip  VL's  successor  was  his  son  John  the  Good— «r  lathcr, 
the  stupid  and  the  spendthrifL  Thb  noUe  monarch  was  un- 
speakably brutal  (as  witness  the  murders,  simply  on 
suspicion,  ol  the  constable  Raoul  de  Brienne,  count 
of  £u,  and  of  the  count  of  Harcourt)  and  incredibly 
extravaganL  His  need  of  money  led  him  to  debase 
the  currency  eighty-one  times  between  1350  and  135s*  And 
this  money,  so  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
England,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  a  year,  thanks  to  the 
pope's  intervention,  was  lavished  by  him  upon  his  favourite, 
Charles  of  La  Ceida.  The  latter  was  murdered  in  1354  by 
order  of  Charies  of  Navarre,  the  king's  son-in-law,  who  abo 
prevented  the  levjring  of  the  taxes  voted  by  the  states  in  135$ 
with  the  object  of  replenishing  the  treasury.  The  Black  Prince 
took  this  opportunity  to  ravage  the  southern  provinces,  and 
then  marched  to  join  the  duke  of  T^ancaster  and  Chaiks  of 
Navarre  in  Normandy.  John  the  Good  managed 
to  bring  the  En^ish  army  to  bay  at  Maupertuis, 
not  far  from  Poitiers;  but  the  battle  was  conducted 
with  such  a  want  of  intelligence  on  his  part  that  the  French 
army  was  overwhelmed,  though  very  superior  in  numbers,  and 
King  John  was  made  prisoner,  after  a  determined  resistance, 
on  the  XQth  of  September  1356. 

The  disaster  at  Poitiers  almost  led  to  the  estabUsbment  in 
France  of  institutions  analogous  to  those  which  Kngt^iMJ  owed 
to  Bouvines.  The  king  a  prisoner,  the  dauphin  dis-  ^^ 
credited  and  deserted,  and  the  nobility  decimated,  ^g^S^ 
the  people— that  is  to  say,  the  states-general— could  jjm, 
raise  their  voice.  Philip  the  Fair  had  never  regarded 
the  states-general  as  a  financial  institution,  but  merely  as  a 
moral  support.  Now,  however,  in  order  to  obtain  substantial 
help  from  taxes  instead  of  mere  driblets,  the  Vakb  needed  a 
stronger  lever  than  cunning  or  force.  War  against  the  English 
assured  them  the  support  of  the  nation.  Exactions,  debasement 
of  the  currency  and  extortionate  taxation  were  ruinous  palliatives, 
and  insufficient  to  supply  a  treasury  which  the  revenue  from 
crown  lands  and  various  rights  taken  from  the  nobles  couM 
not  fill  even  in  times  of  peace.  By  the  14th  century  the  motto 
"  NHmpose  qui  ne  and  **  (».e.  no  taxation  without  consent)  was 
as  firmly  established  In  France  as  in  En^and.  After  Cr€cy 
Philip  VI.  called  the  states  together  regulariy,  that  he  mi^t 
obtahi  subsidies  from  them,  as  an  assistance,  an  "aid"  which 
subjects  could  not  refuse  their  suzerain.  In  return  for  this 
favour,  which  the  king  could  not  claim  as  a  right,  the  states, 
feeling  their  power,  began  to  bargain,  and  at  the  seasioa  of 
November  1355  deinanded  the  participation  of  all  classes  in  the 
tax  voted,  and  obtained  guarantees  both  for  its  levy  and  the  use 
to  be  made  of  IL  A  similar  situation  in  England  had  given 
birth  to  political  liberty;  but  in  France  the  great  crisis  of  the 
early  i  sth  century  stifled  it.  It  was  with  this  money  that  John 
the  (kwd  got  himself  beaten  and  taken  prisoner  at  Poiticfs. 
Once  more  the  states-general  bad  to  be  convoked,.  Confronted 
by  a  pale  weakly  boy  like  the  dauphin  Charles  and  the  remnants 
of  the  discredited  council,  the  situation  of  the  states  Was  stronger 
than  ever.  Predominant  in  influence  were  the  deputies 
from  the  towns,  and  above  all  the  dtiaens  of  the 
capita],  led  by  Robert  le  Coq,  bishop  of  Laon,  and 
£tienne  Marcel,  provost  of  the  merchants  of  Paris. 
Having  no  cause  for  confidence  in  the  royal  administration, 
the  states  refused  to  treat  with  the  dauphin's  coundUois,  and 
proposed  to  take  him  under  their  own  tutelage.  He  himaeif 
hesitated  whether  to  saaifioe  the  loyal  authority,  or  else, 
without  resources  or  support,  to  resist  an  assembly  backed  by 
public  opinion.    He  decided  for  resistance.    Unds  pietezt  of 
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grave  news  received  from  hk  father,  and  of  an  interview  at 
hletz  with  his  uncle,  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  he  begged  the 
states  to  adjourn  till  the  3rd  of  November  1356.  This  was  a 
political  coup  tTHai,  and  when  the  time  had  expired  he  attempted 
a  finanrial  coup  tTitat  by  debasing^  the  currency.  An  uprising 
obliged  him  to  call  the  states-general  together  again  in  February 
t3S  7i  when  they  transformed  themselves  into  a  deliberative, 
independent  and  permanent  assembly  by  means  of  the  Grondc 
Ordonnance, 

In  order  to  make  this  great  French  charter  really  effective 
resistance  to  the  royal  authority  should  have  been  collective, 
national  and  even  popular,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chartera 
of  X  a  1 5  and  1 258  in  England.  But  the  lay  and  ecclesi- 
astical feudal  lords  continued  to  show  themselves 
^  in  France,  as  everywhere  else  except  across  the  Straits 
of  Dover,  a  cause  of  division  and  oppression.  More- 
over, the  states  were  never  really  general;  those  of  the  Langue 
d'oc  and  the  Langue  d'oU  sometimes  acted  together;  but  there 
was  never  a  common  understojading  between  them  and  always 
two  Frances  within  the  kingdom.  Besides,  they  only  represented 
the  three  classes  who  alone  had  any  social  standing  at  that 
period:  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  burgesses  of  important 
towns.  £tienne  Marcel  himself  protested  against  councillora 
" de  petit  Hat"  Again,  the  states,  intermittently  convoked 
according  to  the  king's  good  pleasure,  exercised  neither  periodical 
rights  nor  effective  control,  but  fulfilled  a  duty  which  was  soon 
felt  as  onerous.  Indifference  and  satiety  spread  speedily;  the 
bourgeoisie  forsook  the  reformers  directly  they  had  recourse 
to  violence  (February  1358),  and  the  Parisians  became  hostile 
when  £tienne  Marcel  complicated  his  revolutioiuiry  work  by 
intrigues  with  Navarre,  releasing  from  prison  the  grandson  of 
Louis  X.,  the  Headstrong,  an  ambitious,  fine-spoken  courter  of 
popularity,  covetous  of  the  royal  crown.  The  dauphin's  fli^t 
from  Paris  excited  a  wild  outburst  of  monarchist  loyalty  and 
anger  against  the  capital  among  the  nobility  and  in  Uie  stated- 
general  of  Compidgne.  Marcel,  like  the  dauphin,  was  -not  a  man 
to  turn  back.  But  neither  the  support  of  the  peasant  insurgents 
— the  "  Jacques  "—who  were  annihilated  in  the  market  of 
Meaux,  nor  a  last  but  unheeded  appeal  to  the  large  towns,  nor 
yet  the  uncertain  support  of  Charles  the  Bad,  to  whom  Marcel 
in  despair  proposed  to  deliver  up  Paris,  saved  him  from  being 
put  to  death  by  the  royalist  party  of  Paris  on  the  31st  of  July 

1358. 

Isolated  as  he  was,  Etienne  Marcel  had  been  unable  either  to 
seize  the  government  or  to  create  a  fresh  one.  In  the  reaction 
which  followed  his  downfall  royalty  inherited  the  financial 
administration  which  the  states  had  set  up  to  check  extravagance'. 
The  "  Hus  "  and  the  superintendents,  instead  of  being  delegates 
of  the  states,  became  royal  functionaries  like  the  baiUis  and  the 
provosts;  imposts,  hearth-money  (fouage),  salt-tax  (xabeUe)^ 
sale-dues  {droits  de  rente) ,  voted  for  the  war,  were  levied  during 
the  whole  of  Charies  V.'s  reign  and  added  to  hb  personal  revenue. 
The  opportunity  of  founding  political  liberty  upon  the  vote  and 
the  control  of  taxation,  and  of  organizing  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  entire  military  and 
financial  resources  should  be  always  available,  was  gone  beyond 
recall. 

Re-establishing  the  royal  authority  in  Paris  was  not  enough; 
an  end  had  to  be  put  to  the  war  with  England  and  Navarre,  and 
this  was  effected  by  the  treaty  of  Br^tigny  (1360). 
King  John  ceded  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Agenaia,  P^rigord 
and  Limousin  to  Edward  III.,  and  was  offered  his 
liberty  for  a  ransom  of  three  million  goki  crowns; 
but,  unable  to  pay  that  enormous  sum,  he  returned  to  his 
agreeable  captivity  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1364. 

Yet  through  the  obstinacy  and  selfishness  of  John  the  Good, 
France,  in  stress  of  suffering,  was  gradually  realizing  herself. 
Mora  strongly  than  her  king  she  felt  the  shame  of 
^*  defeat.  Local  or  munidpal  patriotism  waxed  among 
peasants  and  townsf<^,  and  combined  with  hatred 
of  the  English  to  develop  national  sentiment.  Many 
of  the  conquered  repeated  that  proud,  sad  answer  of  the  men 
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of  RocfaeUe  to  the-'Eog^':  "  We  will  acknowledge  you  with 
our  lips;  but  with  our  hearts,  never  1 " 

The  peace  of  BriStigny  brought  no  rqwse.  to  the  kingdom. 
War  haying  become  a  congenial  and  very  lucrative  industry, 
its  cessation  caused  want  of  work,  with  all  the  evils  j^ 
that  entails.  For  ten  years  the  remnants  of  the  armies  ** 
of  England,  Navarre  and  Brittany — the  "  Grandes 
Compagnies,*'  as  they  were  called — ravaged  the 
country;  although  Charies  V.,  "duremeni  subtU  et  sage" 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  them,  thanks  to  du  Guesdin,  one  of 
their  chiefs,  who  led  them  to  any  place  where  fighting  was  going 
on— to  Brittany,  Alsace,  Spain.  Charles  also  had  all  towns 
and  large  villages  fortified;  and  being  a  man  of  affairs  he  set 
about  undoing  the  effect  of  the  treaty  of  Brdtigny  by  alliances 
with  Flanders,  whose  heiress  he  married  to  his  brother  Philip, 
duke  of  Burgundy;  with  Henry,  king  of  Castile,  and  Ferdinand 
of  Portugal,  who  possessed  fine  navies;  and,  finally,  with  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  Financial  and  military  preparations 
were  made  no  less  Iseriously  when  the  harsh  administration 
of  the  Black  Prince,  to.  whom  Edward  III.  had  given  Guienne 
in  fief,  provoked  the  nobles  of  Gascony  to  complain  to  Charies  V. 
Cited  before  the  court  of  Paris,  the  Black  Prince  refused  to 
uttend,  and  war  broke  out  in  Gascony,  Poitou  and  Normandy, 
but  with  fresh  tactics  (1369).  Whilst  the  English  adhered  to 
the  system  of  wide  circuits,  under  Chandos  or  Robert  Knolles, 
Charles  V.  limited  himself  to  defending  the  towns  and  exhausting 
the  enemy  without  taking  dangerous  risks.  Thanks  to  the 
prudent  constable  du  Guesdin,  sitting  quietly  at  home  he  re- 
conquered bit  by  bit  what  his  predecessors  had  lost  upon  the 
battlefidd,  helm  on  head  and  sword  in  hand;  and  when  he 
died  in  1380,  after  the  decease  of  both  Edward  III.  and  the 
Black  Prince,  the  only  pbssessiops  of  England  in  a  liberated 
but  ruined  France  were  Payonne,  Bordeaux,  Brest,  Cherbourg 
and  f**^*»^ 

The  death  of  Charles  V.  and  dynastic  revolutions  in  England 
stopped  the  war  for  thirty-five  yean.  Then  began  an  era  of 
internal  disorder  and  misery.  The  men  of  that 
period,  coarse,  vident  and  simple-minded,'  with  few  ff^* 
political  ideas,  loved  brutal  and  noisy  pleasures —  1^2^ 
witness  the  incredible  festivities  at  the  marriage  of 
Charles  VI.,  and  the  assassinations  of  the  constable  de  Clisson, 
the  duke  of  Orleans  and  John  the  Fearless.  It  would  have 
needed  an  energetic  hand  to  hold  these  passions  in  check;  and 
Charles  VI.  was  a  gentle-natured  child,  twdve  yean  of  age, 
who  attained  his  majority  only  to  fall  into  a  second  childhood. 
Thence  arose  a  question  which  remained  without  reply  during 
the  whole  of  his  reign.  Who  should  have  possession  of  the 
royal  person,  and,  consequently,  of  the  toyal  power?  noU^^M 
Should  it  be  the  undes  of  the  king,  or  his  followera  mmei—mm4 
Clisson  and  Bureau  de  la  Rivi^,  whom  the  nobles  '^^y 
called  in  mockery  the  Marmausets  ?  His  uncles  fint  "•"•** 
seized  the  government,  each  with  a  view  to  his  own  particular 
interests,  which  were  by  no  means  those  of  the  kingdom  at 
large.  The  duke  of  Anjou  emptied  the  treasury  in  conquering 
the  kingdom  of  N^es,  at  the  call  of  Queen  Joanna  of  Sicily. 
The  duke  of  Berry  seized  upon  Languedoc  and  the  wine-tax. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy,  heir  through  his  wife  to  the  oountship 
of  Flanders,  wanted  to  crush  the  democratic  risings  among  the 
Flemings.  Each  of  them  needed  money,  but  Charies  V.,  pricked 
by  conscience  on  his  death-bed,  forbade  the  levying  of  the 
hearth-tax  (1380).  His  brother's  attempt  to  re-establish  it  set 
Paris  in  revolt.  The  MaiUotins  of  Paris  found  imitatora 
in  other  great  towns;  and  in  Auvergqe  and  Vivarais  ^oT 
the  Tuckins  renewed  the  Jacquerie.  Revolutionary 
attempts  between  1380  and  2385  to  abolish  all  tues 
were  echoed  in  En^and,  Florence  and  Flanden.  These  isolated 
rebellions,  however,  were  crushed  by  the  ever-ready  coalition 
of  royal  and  feudal  forces  at  Roosebeke  (138s).  Taxes  and 
subsidies  were  maintained  and  the  hearth-money  re-established. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  at  Ban  (1384)  gave  pre- 
ponderant influence  to  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
the  large  and  inntleas  expenses  of  his  Borgondian 
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policy  to  such  a  point  that  <m  the  ittum  of  a  last  unfortunate 

expedition  into  Gelderland  Charles  VI.,  who  had  been  made 

by  him  to  marry  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  took  the  govern- 

^Jl^g^lSto  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  uncles  on  the  3rd  of  May  1389,  and 
vi^  recalled  the  Marmousets,    But  this  young  king,  aged 

only  twenty,  very  much  in  love  with  his  young  wife 
and  excessively  fond  of  pleasure,  soon  wrecked  the  delicate 
poise  of  his  mental  faculties  in  the  festivities  of  the  H6tel  Saint- 
Paul;  and  a  violent  attack  of  Pierre  de  Croon  on  the  constable 
de  Clisson  having  led  to  an  expedition  against  his  accomplice, 
the  duke  of  Brittany,  Charles  was  seized  by  insanity  on  the 
road.  The  Marmousets  were  deposed,  the  king's  brother,  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  set  aside,  and  the  old  condition  of  affaiitbegan 
again  (x39a)- 

The  struggle  was  now  between  the  two  branches  of  the  loyal 
family,  the  Orleanist  and  the  Burgundian,  between  the  aristo- 
_  cratic  south  and  the  democratic  north;  while  the 

^^ly^  deposition  of  Richard  II.  of  England  in  favour  of 
tk^At^  Henry  of  Lancaster  permitted  them  to  vary  dvil  war 
by  war  against  the  foreigner.  .Phih'p  the  Bold,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  king's  unde,  had  certain  advantages 
over  his  rival  Louis  of  Orleans,  Chaxles  VI.'s  brother: 
superiority  in  age,  relations  with  'the  Lancastrians 
and  with  Germany,  and  territorial  wealth  and  power.  The  two 
adversaries  had  each  the  same  scheme  of  government:  each 
wanted  to  take  charge  of  Charles  VI.,  who  was  intermittently 
insane,  and  to  exclude-  his  rival  from  the  pillage  of  the  royal 
exchequer;  but  this  rivalry  of  desires  brought  them  into  opposi- 
tion on  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day — the  war  with  England, 
the  Great  Schism  and  the  imperial  eletition.  The  struggle 
became  acute  when  John  the  Fearless  of  Burgundy  succeeded 
his  father  in  1404.  Up  to  this  time  the  queen,  Isabel  of  Bavaria, 
had  been  held  in  a  kind  of  dependency  upon  Philip  of  Burgundy, 
who  had  brought  about  her  marriage;  but  less  eager  for  influence 
than  for  money,  since  political  questions  were  unintelligiUe  to 
her  and  her  situation  was  a  precarious  one,  she  suddenly  became 
favourable  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Whether  due  to  passion 
or  caprice  this  cost  the  duke  his  life,  for  John  the  Fearless 
had  him  assassinated  in  1407,  and  thus  let  loose  against  one 
another  the  Burgundians  and  the  Armagnacs,  so-called  because 
the  son  of  the  murdered  duke  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  count  of 
Armagnac  (see  Armacnac).  Despite  all  attempts  at  reconciliation 
the  country  was  divided  into  two  parties.  Paris,  with  her 
tradesmen— the  butchers  In  particular— and  her  university, 
played  an  important  part  in  this  quarrel;  for  to  be  master  of 
Paris  was  to  be  master  of  the  king.  In  1413  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy gained  the  upper  hand  there,  partly  owing  to  the  rising 
of  the  Cabockiens,  i,€,  the  butchers  led  by  the  skiimer  Simon 
Caboche,  partly  to  the  hostility  of  the  university  to  th^  Avignon 
pope  and  partly  to  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie. 

Amid  this  reign  of  terror  and  of  revolt  the  university,  the  only 
moral  and  intdJectual  force,  taking  the  place  of  the  impotent 
states-general  and  of  a  pariement  carefully  restricted  to 
the  judidaxy  sphere,  vainly  tried  to  re-establish  a  firm 
monarchical  system  by  means  of  the  Ordctmonci  C<A<h 
chimne;  but  this  had  no  effect,  the  government  bang 
now  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob,  themsdves  at  the  mercy 
of  incapable  hot-headed  leaders.  The  stnimle  ended  in  becoming 
one  between  factions  of  the  townsmen,  led  respectivdy  by  the 
hikhUr  Cirasse  and  by  Jean  Caboche.  The  former  overwhdmed 
John  the  Fearieas,  who  fled  from  Paris;  and  the  Armagnacs, 
re-entering  on  his  exit,  substituted  white  terror  for  red  terror, 
from  the  lath  of  December  14x3  to  the  28th  of  July  X4X4.  The 
butchers'  organization  was  suppressed  and  all  hofpt  of  reform 
lost.  Such  disorders  allowed  Henry  V.  of  England  to  take  the 
offensive  again. 

The  Armagnacs  were  In  possession  of  Paris  and  the  king 
when  Henry  V.  crushed  them  at  Agincourt  on  the  25th  <rf 
AgiaoamL  ^^^^^^^  I4'S*  It  was.  as  at  Crtey  and  Poitiers; 
the  French  chivalry,  accustomed  to  mere  playing  at 
battle  in  the  tourneys,  no  longer  knew  how  to  fi^t.  Charles 
of  Orleans  bdn£  a.caotive  and  his  father-in-law,  the  count  of 
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Armagnac,  highly  unpopular,  John  the  Feaikss,  hitherto 
prudently  neutral,  re-entered  Paris^  amid  scenes  of  carnage,  ob 
the  invitation  of  the  citizen  Perrinet  k  Gere 

Secure  from  interference,  Henry  V.  had  occupied  the  wbok 
of  Normandy  and  destroyed  in  two  years  the  work  of  Philip 
Augustus.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  feeling  as  incapable 
of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  masterful  ^^ 
Englishman  as  of  resisting  him  unaided,  tried  to  la^ 
effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  Armagnacs,  who  had 
with  them  the  hdr  to  the  throne,  the  dauphin  Charles;  but  his 
assassination  at  Montereau  in  14x9  nearly  caused  the  destructioa 
of  the  Idngdom,  the  whole  Burgundian  party  going  over  to  the 
side  of  the  English.  By  the  treaty  of  Tkoyes  (x4ao)  the  sod 
of  John  the  Frariess,  Philip  the  Good,  in  (»der  to  avenge  his 
father  recognized  Henry  V.  (now  married  to  Catherine,  Charles 
VL's  daughter)  as  heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  the  detrimeat 
of  the  dauphin  Charies,  who  was  disavowed  by  his  mother  and 
called  in  derision  *'  the  sd-disant  dauphin  of  Viennois,"  When 
Henry  V.  and  (Hiarles  VL  died  in  X43a«  Hexiry  VI.— «on  of 
Henry  V.  and  Catherine — ^was  proclaimed  at  Paris  king  of  France 
and  of  England,  with  the  concurrence  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke 
of  Burgundy.  Thus  fn  X428  the  English  occupied  all  eastern 
and  northern  France,  as  far  as  the  Loire;  white  the  two  most 
important  dvil  powers  of  the  time,  the  pariement  and  the 
university  of  Paris,  had  acknowledged  the  EngUsh  king. 

But  the  cause  of  greatest  weakness  to  the  French  party  was 
still  Charies  VII.  himself,  the  king  of  Bourges.  This  youth  of 
nineteen,  the  ill-omened  son  of  a  madman  and  of  a  _ 
Bavarian  of  loose  morals,  was  a  symbol  of  France,  Jjj"*^ 
timorous  and  mistrustful  The  eh&teaux  of  the  mmv 
Loire,  where  he  led  a  restless  and  enervating  ezistenoe, 
held  an  atmosphere  littte  favourable  to  enthusiasm  and  energy. 
After  his  victories  at  Cravant  (X433)  and  Vemrafl  (1424),  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom,  had  gives 
Charles  VIL  four  years'  respite,  and  these  had  been  occupied 
in  violent  intrigues  between  the  constabte  de  RIchemoBt'  and 
the  sire  de  la  Tkimoille,  the  young  king's  favourites^  aad  solely 
desirous  of  enriching  themsdves  at  his  expense.  The  kiB& 
melanchdy  speCtade  as  he  was,  seemed  indeed  to  suit  that  tragic 
hour  when  Orieans,  the  last  bulwark  of  the  south,  was  besieged 
by  the  eari  of  SaUsbury,  now  roused  from  inactivity  (1428). 
He  had  ndther  taste  nor  capadty  like  Philip  VL  or  John  the 
Good  for  undertaking  "belles  apertises  d'armes";  but  thea 
a  lack  of  chivalry  combined  with  a  temporizing  policy  \aA 
not  been  particularly  unsuccessful  in  the  case  «f  his  grandfather 
Charles  V. 

Powerful  aid  now  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Tbt 
war  had  been  long  and  crud,  and  each  successive  year  itatunlly 
increased  feeling  against  the  Eni^.  The  damage  ^___, 
done  to  Burgundian  interests  by  the  harsh  yet  impotent  "^ 
government  of  Bedford,  disgust  at  the  iniquitous 
treaty  of  TToyes,'  the  monarchist  loyalty  of  many  of  the  warriors, 
the  still  deeper  sentiment  f  dt  by  men  like  Alain  Chartier  towards 
"  Dame  France,"  and  the  "  great  miaery  that  there  waa  in  the 
kingdom  of  France  ";  all  these  suddenly  became  incarnate  ia 
the  person  of  Joan  of  Arc,  a  young  peasant  of  Donufmy  ia 
Lorraine.  Determined  in  her  faith  and  proud  in  her  meeknfs^ 
in  opposition  to  the  timid  counsels  of  the  military  leaders,  to 
the  intierested  ddays  of  the  oourtierB,  to  the  scruplea  of  the 
experts  and  the  quarrdling  of  the  doctors,  die  quoted  her 
"  voices,"  who  had,  she  said,  conunissioned  her  to  raise  the 
dege  of  Orieans  and  to  conduct  the  gentte  dauphin  to  Rdns, 
there  to  be  crowned.  Her  sublime  foUy  turned  out  to  be  wiser 
than  their  wisdom;  in  two  months,  from  May  to  July  142^1 
she  had  freed  Orleans,  destroyed  the  prestige  of  the  Eo^sh 
army  at  Patay,  and  dragged  the  doubting  and  pasive  king 
against  his  will  to  be  crowned  at  Rdms.  All  this  ptodooed  a 
marvellous  revulsion  of  politicd  feeling  throughout  Fkaace. 
Charles  VQ.  now  becoming  incontestaUy  **  him  to  whom  the 
kingdom  of  France  ought  to  bdong."  After  RciBia  Joan's 
first  thou^t  was  for  Paris,  and  to  adhleve  the  final  oveithiov 

>  Eari  of  Riduaond:  afterwards  Arthur,  doka  of  Brittany  (fA)> 
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of  tlie  EngUsh;  while  Chuks  VII.  wm  already  dl^Ung  for  the 
easy  Ufe  off  'nmnine,  and  recurring  to  that  poUqr  of  truce  which 
was  so  strongly  urged  by  his  counsellors,  and  so  keenly  IrriUting 
to  the  dear-sighted  Joan  of  Arc.  A  check  before  Paris  allowed 
the  Jealousy  of  La  Tr6moiIle  to  waste  the  heroine  for  eight  months 
on  operations  of  secondary  importance,  until  the  day  when  she 
was  captured  by  the  Burgundians  under  the  walls  of  Compiigne, 
and  sold  by  them  to  the  English.  The  latter  incontinently 
prosecuted  her  as  a  heretic;  they  had,  indeed,  a  great  interest 
in  seeing  her  condemned  by  the  Church,  which  would  render 
her  conquests  sacrilegious.  After  a  scandatous  four  nwnths' 
duel  between  this  simple  innocent  giri  and  a  tribunal  of  crafty 
malevotoit  ecderiastics  and  doctors  of  the  univenity  of  Paris, 
Joan  was  burned  alive  in  the  old  market-place  of  Rouen,  on  the 
30th  of  May  143 1  (see  Joan  or  Asc). 

On  Charies  VII.'s  part  this  meant  obltvion  and  silenca  unto 
the  day  when  in  1450,  more  for  his  own  sake  than  for  hers,  he 
caused  her  memory  to  be  rehabilitated;  but  Joan  had  given  the 
country  new  life  and  heart.  Fkom  1431  to  1454  the  struggle 
against  the  En^ish  went  on  energetically;  and  the  king, 
relieved  in  1433  of  his  evfl  genius,  La  Tr6moille,  then  became 
a  man  once  more,  playing  a  kingly  part  under  the  guidance  of 
Dunois,  Richemont,  La  Hire  and  Saintrailles,  leaders  of  worth 
on  the  iield  of  battle.  Moreover,  the  English  territoiy,  a  great 
triangle,  with  the  Channel  for  base  and  Paris  for  apex,  was  not 
a  really  solid  position.  Yet  the  war  seemed  interminable; 
unto  at  last  Philip  of  Burgundy,  for  long  embarrassed  by  his 
English  alliance,  decided  in  1435  to  become  reoondled  with 
Charles  VII.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  sister, 
who  had  been  married  to  Bedford,  and  the  return  of  his  brother- 
in-law  Richemont  into  the  French  king's  favour.  The  treaty 
of  Arras,  which  made  Um  a  sovereign  prince  for  life,  though 
harsh,  at  all  events  gave  a  united  France  the  opportunity  of 
ezpeffing  the  English  from  the  east,  and  aUowed  the  king  to 
re-enter  Paris  in  1436.  From  1436  to  1439  there  was  a  terrible 
repetition  of  what  happened  after  the  Peace  of  Br6tigny; 
famine,  pestilence,  extortions  and,  later,  the  aristocratic  revolt 
of  the  Praguerie,  completed  the  ruhi  of  the  country.  But  thanks 
to  the  permanent  tax  of  the  Uutte  during  this  time  of  truce 
Charles  VII.  was  able  to  effect  the  great  military  reform  of  the 
Compagnles  d'Ordonnance,  of  the  Francs^Archets,  and  of  the 
artillery  of  the  brotheis  Bureau.  From  this  time  forward  the 
Englkih,  ruined,  demoralised  and  weakened  both  by  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  beginnings  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  continued  to  lose  territory  on  every  recurrence  of  conflict. 
Normandy  was  k»t  to  them  at  Formigny  (1450),  and  Guienne, 
English  since  the  zath  centuxy,  at  CastiUon  (1453)*  They  kept 
only  Cahus;  and  now  it  was  their  turn  to  have  a  madman, 
Henry  VI.,  for  king. 

France  Issued  from  the  Hundred  Years'  War  victorious, 
but  teiribly  ruined  and  depopulated.  It  is  true  she  had  de- 
finitely freed  her  territoiy  from  the  stranger,  and 
through  the  sorrows  of  defeat  and  the  menace  of 
disruption  had  fortified  her  natioiud  solidarity,  and 
ddBned  her  patriotism,  still  involved  in  and  not  yet 
dissociated  from  loyalty  to  the  monarchy.  A  happy 
awakening,  althou^  it  went  too  far  in  establishing 
loyal  absolutism;  and  a  victory  too  complete,  in  that  it  enervated 
all  the  forces  of  resistance.  The  nation,  worn  out  by  the  long 
disorders  consequent  on  the  captivity  of  King  John  and  the 
insanity  of  Charles  VI.,  abandoned  itself  to  the  Joys  of  peace. 
Preferring  the  solid  advantage  of  orderly  life  to  an  unstable 
liberty,  it  acquiesced  in  the  abdication  of  1439,  ^hen  the  States 
consented  to  taxation  for  the  support  of  a  permanent  army 
without  any  periodical  renewal  of  their  authorisation.  No 
doubt  by  the  prohibition  to  levy  the  smallest  loitk  the  feudal 
lords  evaped  direct  taxation;  but  from  the  day  when  the 
privileged  classes  selfishly  allowed  the  taxing  of  the  third  estate, 
provided  that  they  themselves  were  exempt,  they  opened  the 
door  to  monarchic  absolutism.  The  principle  of  autocracy 
triumphed  everywhere  over  the  remnants  of  local  or  provincial 
authority,  in  the  sphere  of  industry  as  in  that  of  administration; 
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whBe  the  gOd  qrstcm  became  much  move  rigid.  A  loyal  bureau- 
cracy, far  more  powerful  than  the  phantom  administration  of 
Bourgca  or  of  Poitiers,  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  court 
nobility;  and  thanks  to  this  the  institutions  of  control  which 
the  war  had  called  into  powei^^he  provincial  states-general— 
were  nipped  in  the  bud,  withered  by  the  people's  poverty  of 
political  idea  and  by  the  blind  worship  of  royalty.  Without  the 
nation's  concurrence  the  king's  creatures  were  now  to  endow 
royalty  with  all  the  organs  necessary  for  the  exertion  of  authority; 
by  which  imprudent  complianfr,  and  above  all  thanks  to  Jacques 
Coeur  (9.V.),  the  financial  indq>endenoe  off  the  provinces  dis- 
appeared little  by  little,  and  aU  the  public  revenues  were  left 
at  the  discretion  of  the  king  alone  (X436-X440).  By  thb  means, 
too,  and  chiefly  owing  to  the  constable  de  Richemont  and  the 
bzotheiB  Bureau,  the  fot  permanent  royal  army  was  established 

(1445)- 

Hencef6rward  royalty,  strengthened  by  victory  and  organised 
for  the  struggle,  was  able  to  reduce  the  centrifugal  social  forces 
to  impotence.  The  padement  of  Paris  saw  its  monopoly 
encroached  upon  by  the  court  of  Toulouse  in  1443, 
and  by  the  parlement  of  Grenoble  in  1453.  llie 
university  off  Paris,  compromised  with  the  English, 
like  the  padement,  witnessed  the  institution  and  growth  of 
privileged  provincial  universities.  The  Church  of  France  was 
isolated  from  the  papacy  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges 
(1438)  only  to  be  exploited  and  ensUved  by  royalty.  Monaichic 
centralization,  interrupted  for  the  moment  by  the  war,  took 
up  with  fresh  vigour  its  attacks  upon  urban  liberties,  especially 
in  the  always  more  independent  south.  It  caused  a  slackening 
of  that  spirit  of  communal  initiative  which  had  awakened  in  the 
midst  of  unprecedented  disasters.  The  decimated  and  im- 
poverished nobility  proved  their  impotence  in  the  coalitions 
they  attempted  between  1437  and  r443,  of  which  the  most 
important,  the  Praguerie,  fdl  to  pieces  almost  directly,  despite 
the  support  of  the  dauphin  himself. 

The  life  of  society,  now  alarmingly  unstable  and  ruthlessly 
cruel,  was  symbolised  by  the  danst  macabrt  painted  on  the 
waDs  of  the  cemeteries;  the  sombre  and  tragic  art 
of  the  15th  century,  having  lost  the  fine  balance 
shown  by  that  of  the  13th,  gave  expression  in  its 
mournful  realism  to  the  genieral  state  of  c^ustkm.  The 
favourite  subject  of  the  mysteries  and  of  other  artistic  manif estsp 
tions  was  no  longer  the  triumphant  Christ  of  the  middle  ages, 
nor  the  smiling  and  teaching  Christ  of  the  13th  century,  but  the 
Man  of  sorrows  and  of  death,  the  naked  bleeding  Jesus,  lying 
on  the  knees  of  his  mother  or  crowned  with  thorns.  France, 
like  the  Christ,  had  known  all  the  bitterness  and  weakness  of  a 
Pasdon. 

The  war  of  independence  over,  after  a  century  ti.  fatigue, 
regrets  and  doubts,  rojralty  and  the  nation,  now  more  united 
and  more  certain  of  each  other,  resumed  the  methodic  and 
utilitarian  war  of  widening  boundaries.  Leaving  dreams  about 
crusades  to  the  poets,  and  to  a  papacy  delivered  from  schism, 
Charles  VIL  turned  his  attention  to  the  andent  appanage  of 
Lothair,  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  those  lands  of  the  north  and  the 
east  whose  frontiers  were  constantly  changing,  and  which 
seemed  to  invite  aggression.  But  the  chance  ^  annexing  them 
without  great  trouble  was  lost;  by  the  fatal  custom  of  appanages 
the  Valois  had  set  up  again  those  feudal  institutions  which  the 
Capets  had  found  such  difficulty  in  destroying,  and  Louis  XI. 
was  to  make  sad  experience  of  this. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  the  kingdom  extended  a  wide  territory 
of  uncertain  limits;  countries  without  a  dilef  like  Alsace; 

principalities  like  Lorraine,  ecclesiastical  lordships        

like  the  bishopric  of  Liige;  and,  most  important  of  Hfg^lH"' 
all,  a  royal  appamge,  that  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  gm^ 
which  dated  back  to  the  time  of  John  the  Good. 
Thr6ugh  marriages,  conquests  and  inheritance,  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  had  enormously  increased  their  influence;  while 
during  the  Hundred  Years'  War  they  had  benefited  altematdy 
by  their  criminal  alliance  with  the  English  and  by  their  self- 
interested  reconciliation  with  their  sovereign.     They 
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appeared  the  most  formidable  among  the  new  feudal*  chiefs 
so  imprudently  called  into  being  by  Louis  XI. 's  predecessors. 
Fleeing  from  the  paternal  wrath  which  he  had  drawn  down  upon 
himself  by  his  ambition  and  by  bis  unauthorized  maniage 
with  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  the  future  Louis  XI.  had  passed  five 
years  of  voluntary  exile  at  the  court  of  the  chief  of*  the  House 
of  Burgundy,  PhDip  the  Good;  and  he  was  able  to  appreciate 
the  territorial  power  of  a  duchy  which  extended  from  the  Zuyder 
Zee  to  the  Somme,  with  all  the  country  between  the  Sa6ne 
and  the  Loire  in  addition,  and  its  geographical  position  a^  a 
commercial  intermediary  between  Gomany,  England  and 
France.  He  had  traversed  the  fertile  comitiy  of  Flanders; 
he  had  visited  the  rich  commercial  and  industrial  republics  of 
Bruges  and  Ghent,  which  had  escaped  the  disasters  of  the 
Hundred  Years'  War;  and,  finally,  he  had  enjoyed  a  ho^itality 
as  princely  as  it  was  self-interested  at'Bru^els  and  at  Dijon, 
the  two  capitals,  where  he  had  seen  the  brilliancy  of  &  court 
unique  in  Europe  for  the  ideal  of  chivalric  life  it  offered. 

But  the  dauphin  Louis,  although  a  bad  son  and  impatient  for 
the  crown,  was  not  dazzled  by  all  this.  With  very  simple 
tastes,  an  inquiring  mind,  and  an  imagination  always 
at  work,  he  combined  a  certain  ea^Qr  good-nature 
which  inspired  confidence,  and  though  stingy  in 
spending  money  on  himself,  he  could  be  lavish  in 
buying  men  either  dangerous  or  likely  to  be  usefuL  More  inclined 
to  the  subtleties  of  diplomacy  than  to  the  risks  of  battle,  he  had 
recognized  and  speedily  grasped  the  disadvantages  of  warfare. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy,  however  rich  and  powerful,  was  still  the 
king's  vassal;  his  wide  but  insecure  authority,  of  too  rapid 
growth  and  unpopular,  lacked  sovereign  rights.  Hardly,  there- 
fore, had  Louis  XI.  heard  of  his  father's  death  than  he  made  his 
host  aware  of  his  perfectly  independent  spirit,  and  his  very 
definite  intention  to  be  master  in  his  own  house. 

But  by  a  kind  of  poetic  justice,  Louis  XI.  had  for  seven  years, 
from  Z465  to  1473,  to  struggle  against  fresh  Fragueries,  called 
Leagues  of  the  Public  Weal  (presumably  from  thdr 
disregard  of  it),  composed  of  the  most  powerful 
•ium  French  nobles,  to  whom  he  had  set  the  example  of 
revolt.  His  first  proceedings  hsA  indeed  given  no 
promise  of  the  moderation  and  prudence  afterwards 
to  characterize  him;  ho  had  succeeded  in  exasperating  all 
parties;  the  officials  of  his  father,  "  the  well-served,"  whom  he 
dismissed  in  favour  of  inferiors  like  Jean  Balue,  Oliver  le  Daim 
and  Tristan  Lermite;  the  clergy,  by  abrogating  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction;  the  university  of  Paris,  by  his  ill-treatment  of  it; 
and  the  nobles,  whom  he  deprived  of  their  hunting  rights,  among 
them  being  those  whom  Charles  VII.  had  been  most  careful 
to  conciliate  in^ew  of  the  inevitable  conflict  with  the  duke  of 
Burgundy— in  particular,  Francis  II.,  duke  of  Brittany.  The 
repurchase  in  1463  of  the  towns  of  the  Somme  (to  which  Philip 
the  Good,  now  grown  old  and  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Ms  son, 
the  count  of  Charolais,  had  felt  obliged  to  consent  on  considera- 
tion of  receiving  four  hundred  Uiousand  gold  crowns),  and  the 
intrigues -of  Louis  XL  during  the  periodical  revolts  of  the  Li£gois 
against  their  prince-bishop,  set  the  powder  alight.  On  three 
different  occasions  (in  1465,  1467  and  1472),  Louis  XI.'s  own 
brother,  the  duke  of  Berry,  urged  by  the  duke  of  Brittany,  the 
.count  of  Charolais,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  other  feudal 
lords,  attempted  to  set  up  six  kingdoms  in  France  instead  of  one, 
and  to  impose  upon  Louis  XI.  a  regency  which  should  give  them 
enormous  pensions.    This  was  their  idea  of  Public  W^ 

X<ouis  XI.  won  by  his  favourite  method,  diplomacy 
rather  than  arms.  At  the  time  of  the  first  league,  the  battle 
of  Montlh6ry  (x6th  of  July  1465)  having  remained 
undecided  between  th6  two  equally  badly  organized 
armies,  Louis  XI.  conceded  everything  in  the  treaties 
of  Conflans  and  Saint-Maur — promisea  costing  him  little,  since 
he  had  no  intention  of  keeping  them.  But  during  the  course  of 
the  second  league,  provoked  by  the  recapture  of  Normandy, 
which  he  had  promised  to  his  brother  in  exchange  for  Berry, 
he  was  nearly  caught  in  his  own  trap.  On  the  isth  of  June 
1467  Phib'p  the  (}ood  died,  and  the  accession  of  the  count  of 
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Charolais  was  received  with  p^ular  risings.  In  order  u> 
embarrass  him  Louis  XI.  had  secretly  encouraged  the  peopk 
of  Li£ge  to  revolt;  but  preoccupied  with  the  marriage  of  Chads 
the  Bold  with  Margaret  of  York,  sister  of  Edward  IV.  of  EngMd, 
he  wished  to  negotiate  personally  with  him  at  P£roniie,  and 
luirdly  had  he  reached  that  place  when  news  arrived  there  of  the 
revolt  of  Li€ge  amid  cries  of  *'  Vive  France."  Charles  the  B^, 
proud,  violent,  pugnacious,  as  treacheioas  as  his  rival,  a  hardier 
soldier,  thou|^  without  his  political  sagacity,  im- 
prisoned Louis  in  the  tower  where  Charles  the  Simple 
had  died  as  a  prisoner  of  -the  count  of  Vermandois. 
He  only  let  him  depart  when  he  had  sworn  in  the 
treaty  of  Pironne  to  fulfil'  the  engagements  made  at  rw«fl«»« 
and  Saint-Maur  to  assist  in  person  at  the  subjugation  of  rebellion 
Li£ge,  and  to  give  Champagne  as  an  appanage  to  hbalty  the  duke 
of  Berry. 

Louis  XL,  supported  by  the  assembly  of  notables  at  Tbois 
(1470),  had  no  intention  of  keq>ing  this  last  promise,  since  the 
duchy  of  Champagne  would  have  made  a  bridge 
between  Burgundy  and  Flanders— the  two  isolated 
branches  of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  He  gave  the  duke 
of  Berry  distant  Guienne.  But  death  eventually  rid 
him  of  the  duke  in  147a,  just  when  a  third  league 
organized,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  the  duke  of  Benr 
king  with  the  help  of  Edward  IV.,  king  of  England.  The  duke  of 
Brittany,  Francis  II.,  was  defeated;  Charles  the  Bold,  havj« 
failed  at  Beauvals  in  his  attempt  to  recapture  the  towns  of  tbe 
Somme  which  had  been  promised  him  by  the  treaty  oC  Coaflaju, 
was  obliged  to  sign  the  peace  of  Senlis  (x47a).  Thk  was  the  tsA 
of  the  great  feudal  coalitions,  for  royal  vengeance  sooii  settled 
the  account  of  the  lesser  vassals;  the  duke  of  Aleacoik  vas 
condemned  to  prison  for  life;  the  count  of  Annagnac  vs 
killed;  and  "  the  Germans  "  were  soon  to  dbembanass  Loss 
of  Charies  the  Bold. 

Charles  had  indeed  only  signed  the  peace  so  promptly  beciise 
he  was  looking  eastward  towards  that  xoytl  crown  and  terriioal 
cohesion  of  which  his  father  had  also  dreamed.  The  ckmkt 
king,  he  said  of  Louis  XI.,  is  always  ready.  He  wanted  Hmwet 
to  provide  his  future  sovereigntywith  organs  analogooa 
to  those  of  France;  a  permanent  army,  and  a  judidary 
and  financial  administration  modelled  on  the  Frendk 
and  exchequer.  Since  he  could  not  dismember  the  kingdsa 
of  France,  his  only  course  was  to  reconstitute  the  andcat  kingdoa 
of  Lotharingia;  ^hile  the  conquest  of  the  prindpality  of  IJ^ 
and  of  the  dudiy  of  Gdderiand,  and  the  temporary  occupatks: 
of  Alsace,  pledged  to  him  by  Sigismund  of  Austria,  made  ks 
greedy  for  Germany.  To  get  hiinself  elected  king  of  the  Rmcsss 
he  offered  his  daughter  Maiy,  his  eternal  candidate  for  raarriafc. 
to  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  for  his  son.  Thus  cither  be  or 
tus  son-in-law  Maximilian  would  have  been  emperor. 

But  the  Tarpeian  rock  was  a  near  neighbour  of  the  Cap^<^ 
Frederick— distrustful,  and  in  the  pay  of  Louis  XL — evaded  « 
meeting  arranged  at  Trier,  and  Burgundian  influence 
in  Alsace  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  violent  end  by  the  __ 

putting  to  death  of  its  tyrannical  agent,  Peter  von     f-  fl,M 
Hagenbach.    Charles  thought  to  repair  the  rebuff 
of  Trier  at  Cologne,  and  wasted  his  resources  in  an  attempt  td 
win  over  its  elector  by  besieging  the  insignificant  town  of  Neoss. 
But  the  "universal  spider"— as  he  called  Louis  XI.— «as 
.weaving  his  web  in  the  daricness,  and  was  eventuafly  to  entaagb 
him  in  it.    First  came  the  reconciliation,  in' his  debate,  of  these 
irrecondlables,  the  Swiss  and  Sigismund  of  Austria;  axbd  then 
the  um'on  of  both  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  also 
disturbed  at  the  duke  of  Burgundy's^  ambition.    In  vain  Chaiks 
tried  to  kindle  anew  the  embers  of  former  feudal  intrigizes, 
the  execution  of  the  duke  of  Nemours  and  the  count  of  Saiei 
Pdl  cooled  all  enthusiasm.    In  vain  did  he  get  his  dBatocy 
■friends,  the  English  Yorkists,  to  cross  the  Channel;  on  the  igth 
of  August  X475,  at  Picquigny,  Louis  XI.  bribed  them  with  a 
sum  of.  seventy-five  thousand,  crowns  to  fwsake  him,  Edward 
further  undertaking  to  guarantee  the  loyalty  of  the  dake  of 
Brittany.    Exasperated,  Charles  attacked  and  tod^ 
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wishing,  as  be  said, "  to  skin  the  Bernese  bear  and  wear  its  fur." 
To  the  hanging  of  the  brave  garrison  of  Granson  the  Swiss  re- 
sponded by  terrible  reprisab  at  Granson  and  at  Morat  (March 
to  June  1476);  while  the  people  of  Lorraine  finally  routed 
Charles  at  Nancy  on  the  5th  of  January  1477,  ^^  <luke  himself 
falling  in  the  battle. 

The  central  administration  of  Burgundy  soon  disappeared, 
swamped  by  the  resurgence  of  ancient  local  liberties;  the  army 
gataoi  tcU  to  pieces;  and  all  hope  of  joining  the  two  limbs 
ttt  Amiw  of  the  great  eastern  duchy  was  definitely  lost.  As  for 
*'2"*  the  remnants  that  were  left,  French  provinces  and 
**  '  imperial  territory,  Louis  XI.  claimed  the  whole. 
He  seized  everything,  alleging  different  rights,  in  each  place; 
but  he  displayed  such  violent  haste  and  such  trickery  that  he 
threw  the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  in  despair,  into  the  arms  of 
Maximilian  of  Austria.  At  the  treaty  of  Arras  (December  1482) 
Louis  XL  received  only  Picardy,  the  Boulonnais  and  Burgundy; 
by  the  marriage  of  Charles  the  Bold's  daughter  the  rest  was 
annexed  to  the  Empire,  and  later  to  Spain.  Thus  by  Louis  XL's 
short-sighted  error  the  house  of  Austria  established  itself  in  the 
Low  Countries.  An  age-long  rivalry  between  the  houses  of 
France  and  Austria  was  the  result  of  this  disastrous  marriage; 
and  as  the  son  who  was  its  issue  espoused  the  heiress  of  a  now 
unified  Spain,  France,  hemmed  in  by  the  Spaniards  and  by  the 
Empire,  was  thenceforward  to  encounter  them  everywhere  in 
her  course.  The  historical  progress  of  France  was  once  more 
endangered. 

The  reasons  of  state  which  governed  all  Louis  XL's  external 
policy  also  inspired  his  internal  administration.  If  they  justified 
rA*  bim  in  employing  lies  and  deception  in  international 

mdmMf  affairs,  in  his  relations' with  his  subjects  they  led  him 
J*2jf^  to  regard  as  lawful  everything  which  favoured  his 
^^'^  authority;  no  question  of  right  could  weigh  against  it. 
The  army  and  taxation,  as  the  two  chief  means  of  domina- 
tion within  and  without  the  kingdom,  constituted  the  main 
bulwarks  of  his  policy.  As  for  the  nobility,  his.  only  thought 
was  to  diminish  their  power  by  multiplying  their  number, 
as  his  predecessors  had  done;  while  he  reduced  the  rebels  to 
submission  by  his  iron  cages  or  the  axe  of  his  gossip  Tristan 
Lermite.  The  Church  was  treated  with  the  same  unconcerned 
cynicism;  he  held  her  in  strict  tutelage,  accentuating  her  moral 
decadence  still  further  by  the  manner  in  which  he  set  aside 
or  re-established  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  according  to  the 
fluctuations  of  his  financial  necessities  or  his  Italian  ambitions. 
It  has  been  said  that  on  the  other  hand  he  was  a  king  of  the 
common  people,  and  certainly  he  was  one  of  them  in  his  simple 
habits,  in  his  taste  for  rough  pleasantries,  and  above  all  in  his 
religion,  which  was  limited  to  superstitious  practices  and  small 
devoutnesses.  But  in  the  states  of  Tours  in  1468  he  evinced 
the  same  mistrust  for  fiscal  control  by  the  people  as  for  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility.  He  inaugurated  that  autocratic  rule 
which  was  to  continue  gaining  strength  until  Louis  XV.'s  time. 
Louis  XI.  was  the  king  of  the  bourgeoisie;  he  exacted  much 
from  them,  but  paid  them  back  with  interest  by  allowing  them 
to  reduce  the  power  of  all  who  were  above  them  and  to  lord  it 
over  all  who  were  below.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Louis  XL's  most 
faithful  ally  was  death.  Saint-Pol,  Nemours,  Charles  the  Bold, 
his  brother  the  duke  of  Berry,  old  Ren6  of  Anjou  and  his  nephew 
the  count  of  Maine,  heir  to  the  riches  of  Provence  and  to  rights 
over  Naples — the  skeleton  hand  mowed  down  all  his  adversaries 
as  though  it  too  were  in  his  pay;  until  the  day  when  at  Plessis- 
les-Tours  it  struck  a  final  blow,  claimed  its  just  dues  from  Louis 
XI.,  and  carried  him  off  despite  all  his  relics  on  the  30th  of 
August  1483. 

There  was  nothing  noble  about  Louis  XT.  but  bis  aims,  and 
nothing  great  but  the  results  he  attained;  yet  however  different 
dfffg^gg  he  might  have  been  he  could  not  have  done  better, 
vtn.amd  for  what  he  achieved  was  the  making  of  France. 
BrUim^  This  was  soon  seen  after  his  death  in  the  reaction 
y^S^  which  menaced  his  work  and  those  who  had  served 
him;  but  thanks  to  himself  and  to  his  true  successor, 
his  eldest  daughter  Anne,  married  to  the  sire  de  Beaujeu,  a 


younger  member  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  set-back  was 
only  partial.  Strife  began  immediately  between  the  numerous 
malcontents  and  the  Beaujeu  party,  who  had  charge  of  the  little 
Charles  VIII.  These  latter  prudently  made  conces-  rhmMtm^ 
sions :  reducing  the  taiUe,  sacrificing  some  of  Louis  XI .  's  war^ 
creatures  to  the  rancour  of  the  parlement ,  and  restori  ng  i48s! 
a  certain  number  of  offices  or  lands  to  the  hostile  princes 
(chief  of  whom  was  the  duke  of  Orleans),  and  even  consenting 
to  a  convocation  of  the  states-general  at  Tours  (1484).  But  the 
elections  having  been  favourable  to  royalty,  the  Beaujeu  family 
made  the  states  reject  the  regency  desired  by  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  organize  the  king's  council  after  their  own  views.  When 
they  subsequently  eluded  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  states, 
the  deputies — nobles,  clergy  and  burgesses — showed  their 
incapacity  to  oppose  the  progress  of  despotism.  In  vain  did 
the  malcontent  princes  attempt  to  set  up  a  new  League  of 
Public  Weal,  the  Guerre  fotle  (Mad  War),  in  which  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  Francis  II.,  played  the  part  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
dragging  in  the  people  of  Lorraine  and  the  king  of  Navarre. 
In  v:yn  did  Charles  VIII.,  his  majority  attained,  at  once  abandon 
in  the  treaty  of  SabI6  the  benefits  gained  by  the  victory  of 
Saint-Aubin  du  Cormier  (1488).  In  vain  did  Henry  VIL  of 
England,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  Maximilian  of  Austria 
try  to  prevent  the  annexation  of  Brittany  by  France;  its  heiress 
Anne,  deserted  by  every  one,  made  peace  and  married  Charles 
VIII.  in  149 1.  There  was  no  longer  a  single  great  fief  in  France 
to  which  the  malcontents  could  fly  for  refuge. 

It  now  remained  to  consolidate  the  later  successes  attained 
by  the  policy  of  the  Valois— the  acquisition  of  the  duchies  of 
Burgundy  and  Brittany;  but  instead  there  was  a  j,^„^. 
sudden  change  and  that  policy  seemed  about  to  be  t^^^^ 
lost  in  dreams  of  recapturing  the  rights  of  the  Angevins  itooM.'* 
over  Naples,  and  conquering  Constantinople.  Charles 
VIIL,  a  prince  with  neither  intelligence  nor  resolution,  his 
head  stuffed  with  chivalric  romance,  was  scarcely  freed  from 
his  sister's  control  when  he  sought  in  Italy  a  fatal  distraction 
from  the  struggle  with  the  house  of  Austria.  By  this  "  war  of 
magnificence"  he  caused  an  interruption  of  half  a  century 
in  the  growth  of  national  sentiment,  which  was  only  revived  by 
Henry  11. ;  and  he  was  not  alone  in  thus  leaving  the  bone  for 
the  shadow:  his  contemporaries,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
when  delivered  from  the  Moors,  and  Henry  VII.  from  the  power 
of  the  English  nobles,  followed  the  same  superficial  policy,  not 
taking  the  trouble  to  work  for  that  real  strength  which  comes 
from  the  adhesion  of  willing  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  They 
only  cared  to  aggrandize  themselves,  without  thought  of  national 
feeling  or  geographical  conditions.  The  great  theorist  of  these 
"  conquistadores "  was  Machiavelli.  The  regent,  Anne  of 
Beaujeu,  worked  in  her  daughter's  interest  to  the  detriment  of 
the  kingdom,  by  means  of  a  special  treaty  destined  to  prevent 
the  property  of  the  Bourbons  from  reverting  to  the  crown; 
while  Anne  of  Brittany  did  the  like  for  her  daughter  Claude. 
Louis  XIL,  the  next  king  of  France,  thought  only  of  the  Milanese; 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  all  but  destroyed  the  Spanish  unity  at 
the  end  of  his  life  by  his  marriage  with  Germaine  de  Foix;  while 
the  house  of  Austria  was  for  centuries  to  remain  involved  in  this 
petty  course  of  policy.  Ministers  followed  the  example  of  their 
self-seeking  masters,  thinking  it  no  shame  to  accept  pensions 
from  foreign  sovereigns.  The  preponderating  consideration 
everywhere  was  direct  material  advantage;  therd  was  dis- 
proportion everywhere  between  the  means  employed  and  the 
poverty  of  the  results,  a  contradiction  between  the  interests 
of  the  sovereigns  and  those  of  their  subjects,  which  were  associ- 
ated by  force  and  not  naturally  blended.  For  the  sake  of  a 
morsel  of  Italian  territory  every  one  forgot  the  permanent 
necessity  of  opposing  the  advance  of  the  Turkish  crescent,  the 
two  horns  of  which  were  impinging  upon  Europe  on  the  Danube 
and  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Italy  and  Germany  were  two  great  tracts  of  land  at  the  mercy 
of  the  highest  bidder,  rich  and  easy  to  dominate,  where  these 
coarse  and  alien  kings,  still  reared  on  medieval  traditions,  were 
for  fifty  years  to  gratify  their  love  of  conquest.    Italy  was  their 
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first    battlefield;    Charles  VIII.  was  summoned    thither  by 
Lodovico  II  Moro,  tyrant  of  Milan,  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 

his  rival,  Ferdinand  II.  of  Aragon.  The  Aragonese 
ItUsfyr    ^^^    snatched  the    kingdom  of    Naples  from  the 

French  house  of  Anjou,  whose  claims  Louis  XI.  had 
inherited  in  1480.  To  safeguard  himself  in  the  rear  Charles  VIII. 
handed  over  RoussiUon  and  Cerdagne  (CerdaAa)  to  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  (that  is  to  say,  all  the  profits  of  Louis  XL's  policy); 
gave  enormous  sums  of  money  to  Henry  VII.  of  England;  and 
finally,  by  the  treaty  of  Senlis  ceded  Artois  and  Franche-Comt6 
to  Maximilian  of  Austria.  After  these  fool's  bargains  the  paladin 
set  out  for  Naples  in  1494.  His  journey  was  long  and  triumphant, 
and  his  return  precipitate;  indeed  it  very  nearly  ended  in  a 
disaster  at  Fomovo,  owing  to  the  first  of  those  Italian  holy 
leagues  which  at  the  least  sign  of  friction  were  ready  to  turn 
against  France.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  however,  Charles 
VIII.  died  without  issue  (i498)> 

The  accession  of  his  cousin,  Louis  of  Orleans,  under  the  title 
of  Louis  XII.,  only  involved  the  kingdom  still  further  in  this 

Italian  imbroglio.  Louis  did  indeed  add  the  fief  of 
iM8»^^  Orleans  to  the  royal  domain  and  hastened  to  divorce 
iffj).*        Jeanne  of  France  in  order  to  marry  Anne,  the  widow 

of  his  predecessor,  so  that  he  might  keep  Brittany. 
But  he  complicated  the  Naples  affair  by  claiming  Milan  in  con- 
sideration of  the  marriage  of  his  grandfather,  Louis  of  Orleans, 
to  Valentina,  daughter  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan. 
In  1499,  appealed  to  by  Venice,  and  encouraged  by  his  favourite, 
Cardinal  d'Amboisc  (who  was  hoping  to  succeed  Pope  Alexander 
VI.),  and  also  by  Cesare  Borgia,  who  had  lofty  ambitions  in 
Italy,  Louis  XII.  conquered  Milan  in  seven  months  and  held 
it  for  fourteen  years;  while  Lodovico  Sfona,  betrayed  by  his 
Swiss  mercenaries,  died  a  prisoner  in  France.  The  kingdom 
of  Naples  was  still  left  to  recapture;  and  fearing  to  be  thwarted 
by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  Louis  XII.  proposed  to  this  master 
of  roguery  that  they  should  divide  the  kingdom  according  to 
the  treaty  of  Granada  (1500).  But  no  sooner  had  Louis  XII. 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Naples  than  Ferdinand  set  about 
despoiling  him  of  it,  and  despite  the  bravery  of  a  Bayard  and  a 
Louis  d'Ars,  Louis  XII.,  being  also  betrayed  by  the  pope,  lost 
Naples  for  good  in  1504.  The  treaties  of  Blois  occasioned  a 
vast  amount  of  diplomacy,  and  projects  of  marriage  between 
C4aude  of  France  and  Charles  of  Austria,  which  came  to  nothing 
but  served  as  a  prelude  to  the  later  quarrels  between  Bourbons 
and  Habsburgs. 

It  was  Pope  Julius  II.  who  opened  the  gates  of  Italy  to  the 
horrors  of  war.  Profiting  by  Louis  XII.'s  weakness  and  the 
emperor  Maximilian's  strange  capricious  character,  this  martial 
pope  sacrificed  Italian  and  religious  interests  alike  in  order  to 
re-establish  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy.  Jealous  of 
Venice,  at  that  time  the  Italian  state  best  provided  with  powers 
of  expansion,  and  unable  to  subjugate  it  single-handed,  Julius 
succeeded  in  obtaining  help  from  France,  Spain  and  the  Empire. 
The  league  of  Cambrai  (1508)  was  his  finest  diplomatic  achieve- 
ment. But  he  wanted  to  be  sole  master  of  Italy;  so  in  order  to 
expel  the  French  "  barbarians  "  whom  he  had  brought  in,  he 
appealed  to  other  barbarians  who  were  far  more  dangerous— 
Spaniards,  Germans  and  Swiss— to  help  him  against  Louis  XII., 
and  stabbed  him  from  behind  with  the  Holy  League  of  1511. 

Weakened  by  the  death  of  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  his  best 
counsellor,  Louis  XII.  tried  vainly  in  the  assembly  of  Tours 

and  in  the  unsuccessful  council  of  Pisa  to  alienate  the 
tMto  xu,  French  clergy  from  a  papacy  which  was  now  so  little 
JuOualL     worthy  of  respect.    But  even  the  splendid  victories 

of  Gaston  de  Foiz  could  not  shake  that  formidable 
coalition;  and  despite  the  efforts  of  Bayard,  La  Palice  and 
La  Trimoille,  it  was  the  Church  that  triumphed.  Julius  II. 
died  in  the  hour  of  victory;  but  Louis  XII.  was  obliged  to 
evacuate  Milan,  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  everything,  even 
France  itself,  with  that  political  stupidity  characteristic  of  the 
first  Valois.  He  died  almost  immediately  after  this,  on  the 
ist  of  January  151 5,  and  his  subjeas,  recognizing  his  thrift, 
his  justice  and  the  secure  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  forgot  the 


seventeen  years  of  war  in  which  they  had  not  been  coosoltcd. 
and  rewarded  him  with  the  fine  title  of  Father  of  his  People. 

As  Louis  XII.  left  no  son,  the  crown  devolved  upon  his  couun 
and  son-in-law  the  count  of  Angoul^me.  Francis  I.  No  sooner 
king,  Francis,  in  alliance  with  Venice,  renewed  the 
chimerical  attempts  to  conquer  Milan  and  Naples;  /JjSf"^ 
also  cherishing  dreams  of  his  own  election  as  emperor  043% 
and  of  a  partition  of  Europe.  The  heroic  episode  of 
Marignano,  when  he  defeated  Cardinal  Schinner's  Swiss  troops 
( 13-1 5  of  September  1 5 1  s),  made  him  master  of  the  duchy  of  Milan 
and  obliged  his  adversaries  to  make  peace.  Leo  X.,  Julius  II.'s 
successor,  by  an  astute  volte-face  exchanged  Parma  and  the 
Concordat  (or  a  guarahtee  of  all  the  Church's  possessions,  which 
meant  the  defeat  of  French  plans  (1515).  The  Swiss  signed 
the  pemument  peace  which  they  were  to  maintain  until  the 
Revolution  of  1789;  while  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spaia 
recognized  Francis  II.'s  very  precarious  hold  upon  Milan.  Once 
more  the  French  monarchy  was  pulled  up  short  by  the  indigna- 
tion of  all  Italy  (1518). 

The  question  now  was  how  to  occupy  the  military  activity 
of  a  young,  handsome,  chivalric  and  gallant  prince,  **  ondoyaat 
et  divers,"  intoxicated  by  his  first  victory  and  his 
tardy  accession  to  fortune.  This  had  been  hailed  with  ^■'■'■' 
joy  by  all  who  had  been  his  comrades  in  his  days  of  f^^tot  L 
difficulty;  by  his  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  and  his 
sister  Marguerite;  by  all  the  rough  young  soldiery;  by  the 
nobles,  tired  of  the  bourgeois  ways  of  Louis  XI.  and  the  patri- 
archal simplicity  of  Louis  XII.;  and  finally  by  all  the  aristocracy 
who  expected  now  to  have  the  government  in  their  own  hands. 
So  instead  of  heading  the  crusade  against  the  Turks,  Fraitds 
threw  himself  into  the  electoral  contest  at  Frankfort,  whicb 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Charles  V.,  heir  of  Ferdinand  tbc 
Catholic,  Spain  and  Germany  thus  becoming  united.  Pope 
Leo  X.,  moreover,  handed  over  three-quarters  of  Italy  to  the 
new  emperor  in  exchange  for  Luther's  condemnation,  thereby 
kindling  that  rivalry  between  Charies  V.  and  the  king  of  France 
which  was  to  embroil  the  whole  of  Europe  throughout  half  a 
century  (15 19-1559),  from  Pavia  to  St  Quentin. 

The  territorial  power  of  Charles  V.,  heir  to  the  houses  of 
Burgundy,  Austria,  Castile  and  Aragon,  which  not  only  arrested 
the  traditional  policy  of  France  but  hemmed  her  lur^y^ 
in  on  every  side;  hia  pretensions  to  be  the  bead  of  numtu  i 
Christendom;  his  ambition  to  restore  the  house  ol  ^^ 
Burgundy  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  his  grave 
and  forceful  intellect  aU  rendered  rivalry  both  inevitable  and 
formidable.  But  the  scattered  heterogeneity  of  his  possessaocs, 
the  frequent  crippling  of  his  authority  by  national  privikges 
or  by  political  discords  and  religious  quarrels,  his  perpetual 
straits  for  money,  and  his  cautious  calculating  character,  almost 
outweighed  the  advantages  which  he  possessed  in  the  terrible 
Spanish  infantry,  the  wealthy  commerce  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  New  Worid.  Moreover, 
Francis  I.  stirred  up  enmity  everywhere  against  Charles  V.. 
and  after  each  defeat  he  found  fresh  support  in  the  patriotaa 
of  his  subjects.  Immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Madrid  (i  526), 
which  Francis  I.  was  obliged  to  sign  after  the  disaster  at  Pavia 
and  a  period  of  c^tivity,  he  did  not  hesitate  between 
his  honour  as  a  gentleman  and  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom.  Having  been  unable  to  win  over  Henry 
VIII.  of  En^nd  at  their  interview  on  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  he  joined  hands  with  Suleiman  the  Magnificent, 
the  conqueror  of  Mohics;  and  the  Turkish  cavalry,  crosssg 
the  Hungarian  Pusda,  maHe  their  way  as  far  as  Vienna,  whik 
the  mercenaries  of  Charles  V.,  under  the  constaUe  de  B<rarban, 
were  reviving  the  saturnalia  of  Alaric  in  the  sack  of  Rone  (1 537^ 
In  Germany,  Francis  I.  assisted  the  Catholic  princes  to  maintain 
their  political  independence,  though  he  did  not  make  the  capiial 
he  might  have  made  of  the  reform  movement.  Italy  rrmained 
faithful  to  the  vanquished  in  spite  of  all,  while  even  Henry  VIU 
of  England,  who  only  needed  bribing,  aind  Wokey,  accessible  to 
flattery,  took  part  in  the  temporary  coalitioo.  Thus  did  France, 
menaced  with  disruption,  embark  upon  a  eoune  oC  action  imposed 
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upon  her  by  tlie  luush  oonditioDS  of  the  trcftly  oi  Madrid— 
otherwite  Uttk  respected— and  later  by  those  of  Cambrai  (1529) ; 
but  it  was  not  UU  later,  too  late  indeed,  that  it  was  defined  and 
became  a  national  policy. 

After  having,  despite  so  many  reverses  and  mistakes,  saved 
Burgundy,  though  not  Artois  nor  Flanders,  and  joined  to  the 
crown  lands  the  domains  of  the  constable  de  Bourbon 
who  had  gone  over  to  Charics  V.,  Frands  I.  should 
have  had  enough  of  defending  other  pe<^e's  independ- 
ence as  well  as  his  own,  and  should  have  thought  more 
of  his  interests  in  the  north  and  east  than  of  Milan. 
Yet  between  1531  and  1547  he  manifested  the  same 
regrets  and  the  same  invincible  ambition  for  that  land  of  Italy 
which  Charles  V.,  on  his  side,  regarded  as  the  basis  of  his  strength. 
Their  antagonism,  therefore,  remained  unabated,  as  also  the 
contradiction  of  an  official  agreement  with  Charles  V.,  combined 
with  secret  intrigues  with  his  enemies.  Anne  de  Montmorency, 
now  head  of  the  government  in  place  of  the  headstrong  chancellor 
Duprat,  for  four  years  upheld  a  policy  of  reconciliation  and  of 
almost  friendly  agreement  between  the  two  monarchs  (1531- 
I535)«  The  death  of  Francis  I.'s  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy  (who 
had  been  partly  instrumental  in  arranging  the  peace  of  Cambrai), 
the  replacement  of  Montmorency  by  the  bclUcose  Chabot,  and 
the  advent  to  power  of  a  Burgundian,  Cranvclla,  as  Charles  V.'s 
prime  minister,  put  an  end  to  this  double-faced  policy,  which 
attacked  the  Calvinists  of  France  while  supporting  the  Lutherans 
of  Germany;  made  advances  to  Clement  VII.  while  pretending 
to  maintain  the  alliance  with  Henry  VIII.  Q'ust  then  consummat- 
ing the  Anglican  schism);  and  sought  an  alUance  yrith  Charles 
V.  without  renouncing  the  possession  of  Italy.  The  death  of 
the  duke  of  Mihm  provoked  a  third  general  war  (1536-1538); 
but  after  the  conquest  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  and  a 
HtPtS^  fruitless  invasion  of  Provence  by  Charles  V.,  it  resulted 
in  another  truce,  concluded  at  Nice,  in  the  interview 
at  Aigues-mortcs,  and  in  the  old  contradictory  policy  of  the 
treaty  of  Cambrai.  This  was  confirmed  by  Charles  V.'s  triumphal 
journey  through  France  (1539)* 

Rivalry  between  Madame  d'Etampes,  the  imperious  mistress 
of  the  aged* Francis  I.,  and  Diane  de  Poitiers,  whose  ascendancy 
over  the  dauphin  was  complete,  now  brought  court 
^^  intrigues  and  constant  changes  in  those  who  held 

^wmT  office,  to  complicate  still  further  this  wearisome 
policy  of  ephemeral  "  combinazioni "  with  English, 
Germans,  Italians  and  Turks,  which  urgent  need  of  money  always 
brought-  to  naught.  The  disillusionment  of  Francis  I.,  who 
had  hitherto  hoped  that  Charles  V.  would  be  generous  enough 
to  give  Milan  back  to  him,  and  then  the  assassination  of  Rincon, 
his  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  led  to  a  fourth  war  (1544- 
1546),  in  the  course  of  which  the  king  of  England  went  over  to 
the  side  of  Charles  V. 

Unable  in  the  days  of  his  youth  to  make  Italy  French,  when 
age  began  to  come  upon  him,  Francis  tried  to  make  France 
RaymlMk'  Italian.  In  his  chAteau  at  Blois  he  drank  greedily 
of  the  cup  of  Renaissance  art;  but  he  found  the 
exciting  draughts  of  diplomacy  which  he  imbibed 
from  Machiavelli's  Prince  even  more  intoxicating, 
and  he  headed  the  ship  of  state  straight  for  the  rock  of  absolutism- 
He  had  been  the  first  king  "  du  bon  plaisir  "  ("  of  his  own  good 
pleasure  ") — ^a  *'  Caesar."  as  his  mother  Louise  of  Savoy  proudly 
hailed  him  in  J515 — and  to  a  man  of  his  gallant  and  hot-headed 
temperament  k>ve  and  war  were  schools  little  calculated  to 
teach  moderation  in  government  .Italy  not  only  gave  him  a 
taste  for  art  and  letters,  but  furnished  him  with  an  arsenal  of 
despotic  maxims.  Vet  his  true  masters  were  the  jurists  of  the 
southern  universities,  passionately  addicted  to  centralization 
and  autocracy,  men  like  Duprat  and  Poyet,  who  revived  the 
persistent  tradition  of  Philip  the  Fair's  legists.  Grouped  together 
on  the  council  of  affairs,  they  managed  to  control  the  poUcy 
of  the  common  council,  with  its  too  mixed  and  too  independent 
membership.  They  successfully  strove  to  separate  "  the  grandeur 
and  superexceUence  of  the  king  "  from  the  rest  of  the  nation; 
to  isolate  the  nobility  amid  the  seductions  of  a  court  lavish  in 


promises  of  favour  and  high  office;  and  to  win  over  the 
bourgeoisie  by  the  buying  and  selling  and  afterwards  by  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  offices.  Thanks  to  their  action, 
feudalism  was  attacked  in  its  landed  interest  in  the  person  of 
the  constable  de  Bourbon;  feudalism  in  its  financial  aspect 
by  the  execution  of  superintendent  SembUngay  and  the  special 
privileges  of  towns  and  provinces  by  administrative  centraliza- 
tion. The  bureaucracy  became  a  refuge  for  the  nobles,  and  above 
all  for  the  bourgeois,  whose  fixed  incomes  were  lowered  by  the 
influx  of  precious  metals  from  the  New  World,  while  the  wages 
of  artisans  rose.  All  those  time-worn  medieval  Institutions 
which  no  k>nger  allowed  free  wcopt  to  private  or  public  life  were 
demolished  by  the  legists  in  favour  of  the  monarchy. 

Their  masterstroke  was  the  Concordat  of  1516,  which  meant 
an  immense  stride  in  the  path  towards  absolutism.  While 
Germany  and  England,  where  ultramontane  doctrines 
had  been  allowed  to  creep  in,  were  seeking  a  remedy  JJJJJJJJ 
against  the  economic  exactions  of  the  papacy  in  a  uig, 
reform  of  dogma  or  in  schism,  France  had  supposed 
herself  to  have  found  this  in  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges. 
But  to  the  royal  jurists  the  right  of  the  churches  and  abbeys 
to  make  appointments  to  all  vacant  benefices  was  a  guarantee 
of  liberties  valuable  to  the  clergy,  but  detestable  to  themselves 
because  the  clergy  thus  retained  the  great  part  of  public  wealth 
and  authority.  By  giving  the  king  the  ecclesiastical  patronage 
they  not  only  made  a  docile  instrument  of  him,  but  endowed 
him  with  a  mine  of  wealth,  even  more  productive  than  the  sale 
of  offices,  and  a  power  of  favouring  and  rewarding  that  trans- 
formed a  needy  and  ill-obeyed  king  into  an  absolute  monarch. 
To  the  pope  they  offered  a  mess  of  pottage  in  the  shape  of  annates 
and  the  right  of  canonical  institution,  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  sell  the  Church  of  France  to  the  king.  By  this  royal  reform 
they  completely  isolated  the  monarchy,  in  the  presumptuous 
pride  of  onmipotence,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Church  and  the 
aristocracy,  despite  both  the  university  and  the  pariement 
of  Paris. 

Thus  is  explained  Francis  I.'s  preoccupation  with  Italian 
adventures  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  also  the  inordinate 
squandering  of  money,  the  autos-da-f6  in  the  provinces  and  in 
Paris,  the  harsh  repression  of  reform  and  free  thought,  and  the 
sale  of  justice;  while  the  nation  became  impoverished  and  the 
state  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  caprices  of  royal  mistresses— all 
of  which  was  to  become  more  and  more  pronounced  during 
the  twelve  years  of  Henry  II.'s  government. 

Henry  II.  shone  but  with  a  reflected  light— in  his  private 
life  reflected  from  his  old  mistress,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  in  his 
political  action  reflected  from  the  views  of  Mont- 
morency or  the  Guises.    He  only  showed  his  own    fj^^'^ 
personality  in  an  egoism  more  narrow-minded,  in     ijjy.) 
hatred  yet  bitterer  than  his  father's;  or  in  a  haughty 
and  jealous  insistence  upon  an  absolute  authority  which  he  never 
had  the  wit  to  maintain. 

The  struggle  with  Charles  V.  was  at  first  delayed  by  differences 
with  England.  The  treaty  of  Ardres  had  left  two  bones  of 
contention  the  cession  of  Boulogne  to  England 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  Scotch  from  the  terms  of  ^^J^"' 
peace.  At  last  the  regent,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  ckaHttV, 
endeavoured  to  arrange  a  marriage  between  Edward 
VI.,  then  a  minor,  and  Mary  Stuart,  who  had  been  offered  in 
marriage  to  the  dauphin  Francis  by  her  mother.  Marie  of 
Lorraine,  a  Guise  who  had  married  the  king  of  Scotland.  The 
transference  of  Mary  Stuart  to  France,  and  the  treaty  of  1550 
which  restored  Boulogne  to  France  for  a  sum  of  400,000  crowns, 
suspended  the  state  of  war;  and  then  Henry  II. 's  opposition 
to  the  imperial  policy  of  Charics  V.  showed  itself  everywhere: 
in  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  occupied  by  the  French  and  claimed  by 
Philibert  Emmanuel,  Charles  V.'s  ally;  in  Navarre,  unlawfully 
conquered  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  claimed  by  the  family 
of  Albret;  in  Italy,  where,  aided  and  abetted  by  Pope  Paul  III., 
Henry  II.  was  trying  to  regain  support;  and,  finally,  in  Germanyi 
where  after  the  victory  of  Charies  V.  at  Mtthlberg  (1547)  the 
Protestant  princes  called  Heniy  II.  to  their  aid,  offering  to 
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subsidize  him  and  cede  to  him  the  towns  of  Metz,  Toul  and 
Verdun.  The  Protestant  alliance  was  substituted  for  the 
Turkish  alliance,  and  Henry  II.  hastened  to  accept  the  offers 
made  to  him  (1552);  but  this  was  rather  late  in  the  day,  for 
the  reform  movement  had  produced  civil  war  and  evoked 
fresh  forces.  The  Germans,  in  whom  national  feeling  got  the 
better  of  imperialistic  ardour,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  French 
at  Slrassburg,  made  terms  with  the  emperor  at  Passau  and 
permitted  Charles  to  use  all  his  forces  against  Henry  II.    The 

defence  of  Metz  by  Francis  of  Guise  was  admirable 
^^II^mL     '^^^  successful;  but  in  Picardy  operations  continued 

their  course  without  much  result,  owing  to  the  in- 
capacity of  the  constable  de  Montmorency.  Fortunately, 
despite  the  marriage  of  Charles  V.'s  son  Philip  to  Mary  Tudor, 
which  gave  him  the  support  of  England  (1554)1  and  despite 
the  religious  pacification  of  Germany  throu^  the  peace  of 

Augsburg  (1555)1  Charles  V.,  exhausted  by  illness 
KjMttrs.  *"^  ^y  ^^^^y  y«ars  of  intense  activity,  in  the  truce 

of  Vaucellcs  abandoned  Henry  II.'s  conquests — 
Piedmont  and  the  Three  Bishoprics.  He  then  abdicated  the 
government  of  his  kingdoms,  which  he  divided  between  his  son 
Philip  II.  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  (1556).  A  double  victory, 
this,  for  France. 

Henry  II.'s  resumption  of  war,  without  provocation  and 
without  allies,  was  a  grave  error;  but  more  characterless  than 

ever,  the  king  was  urged  to  it  by  the  Guises,  whose 
Ibafy  /A  Influence  since  the  defence  of  Metz  had  been  supreme 
Pb^lL     ftt  court  and  who  were  perhaps  hoping  to  obtain 

Naples  for  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  Pope  Paul 
IV.  and  his  nephew  Carlo  Caraffa  embarked  upon  the  struggle, 
because  as  Neapolitans  they  detested  the  Spaniards,  whom  they 
0/     considered  as  "  barbarous  "  as  the  Germans  or  the 


Cattam      French.    The  constable  de  Montmorency's  disaster 
2j»-  at  Saint  Quentin  (August  1557),  by  which  Philip  II. 

***■  had  not  the  wit  to  profit,  was  successfully  avenged 
by  Guise,  who  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom. 
He  took  Calais  by  assault  in  January  1558,  after  the  English 
had  held  it  for  two  centuries,  and  occupied  Luxemburg.  The 
treaty  of  Cateau-Cambr£sis  (August  1550)  finally  put  an  end  to 
the  Italian  follies,  Naples,  Milan  and  Piedmont;  but  it  also 
lost  Savoy,  making  a  gap  in  the  frontier  for  a  century.  The 
question  of  Burgundy  was  definitely  settled,  too;  but  the 
Netherlands  had  still  to  be  conquered.  By  the  possession  of 
the  three  bishoprics  and  the  recapture  of  Calais  an  effort  towards 
a  natural  line  of  frontier  and  towards  a  national  poUcy  seemed 
indicated;  but  while  the  old  soldiers  could  not  forget  Marignano, 
Ceresole,  nor  Italy  perishing  with  the  name  of  France  on  her 
lips,  the  secret  alliance  between  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and 
GranveUa  against  the  Protestant  heresy  foretold  the  approaching 
subordination  of  national  questions  to  religious  differences,  and 
a  decisive  attempt  to  purge  the  kingdom  of  the  new  doctrines. 

The  origin  and  general  history  of  the  religious  reformation 
in  the  i6th  century  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Chukck 
History  ahd  Reformation).  In  France  it  had 
originally  no  revolutionary  character  whatever;  it 
proceeded  from  traditional  Galilean  theories  and  from 
the  innovating  principle  of  humanism,  and  it  began  as  a  protest 
against  Roman  decadence  and  medieval  scholasticism.  It 
found  its  first  adherents  and  its  first  defenders  among  the  clerics 
and  learned  men  grouped  around  Faber  (Lefevre)  of  £taples 
at  Meaux;  while  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  "  des  Roynes  la  non 
pareille,"  was  the  indefatigable  Maecenas  of  these  innovators, 
and  the  incarnation  of  the  Protestant  spirit  at  its  purest.  The 
reformers  shook  off  the  yoke  of  systems  in  order  boldly  to  renovate 
both  knowledge  and  faith ;  and,  instead  of  resting  on  the  abstract 
a  prion  principles  within  which  man  and  nature  had  been 
imprisoned,  they  returned  to  the  ancient  methods  of  observation 
and  analysis.  In  so  doing,  they  separated  intellectual  from 
popular  life;  and  acting  in  this  spirit,  through  the  need  of  a 
moral  renaissance,  they  reverted  to  primitive  Christianity, 
substituting  the  inner  and  individual  authority  of  conscience 
for  the  general  and  external  authority  of  the  Church.    Their 
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efforts  would  not,  however,  have  sufficed  if  they  had  not  been 
seconded  by  events;  putt  doctrine  would  not  have  gives  birth 
to  a  church,  nor  that  church  to  a  party;  in  France,  as  io 
Germany,  the  religious  revolution  was  conditioned  by  ancanioauc 
and  social  revolution. 

The  economic  renaissance  due  to  the  great  maritime  discoveries 
had  the  consequence  of  concentrating  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  Owing  to  their  mental  qualities,  their  tendencies  and 
their  resources,  the  bourgeoisie  had  been,  if  not  alone,  at  kast 
most  apt  in  profiting  by  the  development  of  industry,  by  the 
extension  of  commerce,  and  by  the  formatuNi  of  a  new  and  mobile 
mcfins  of  enriching  themselves.  But  thou^  the  bouiigeots  had 
acquired  through  capitalism  certain  sources  of  influence,  aad 
gradually  monopolized  municipal  and  public  functions,  the  king 
and  the  peasants  had  also  benefited  by  thb  revolution.  Aftw  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  foreign  war  and  dvil  discord,  at  a 
period  when  order  and  unity  were  ardently  desired,  an  absolute 
monarchy  had  speared  the  only  power  capable  of  realizing 
such  aspirations.  The  peasants,  moreover,  had  profited  by  ihc 
reduction  of  the  Idle  landed  aristocracy;  setfdom  had  decreased 
or  had  been  modified;  and  the  free  peasants  were  more  prosper- 
ous, had  reconquered  the  soil,  and  were  selling  their  produce 
at  a  higher  rate  while  they  everywhere  paid  less  exorbitant 
rents.  The  victims  of  this  process  were  the  urban  praletariai. 
whose  treatment  by  their  employers  in  trade  became  less  and 
less  protective  and  beneficent,  and  the  nobility,  straitened 
in  their  financial  resources,  uprooted  from  their  ancient  strong- 
holds, and  gradually  despoiled  of  their  power  by  a  monarchy 
based  on  popular  support.  The  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the 
prince  was  established  upon  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  sfystem; 
and  the  capitalism  of  the  merchants  and  bankcra  upon  the 
closing  of  the  trade-gilds  to  workmen,  upon  severe  ecoomak 
pressure  and  upon  the  expldtation  of  the  artisans'  labour. 

Hiough  reform  originated  among  the  educated  classes  it 
speedily  found  an  echo  among  the  industrial  dasses  of  the 
1 6th  century,  further  assisted  by  the  influence  of 
German  and  Flemish  journeymen.  The  popular  _ 
reform-movement  was  essentially  an  urban  movement ;  mft 
although  under  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IL  it  had  already 
begun  to  spread  into  the  country.  The  artisans, 
labourers  and  small  shop-keepers  who  formed  the 
first  nucleus  of  the  reformed  church  were  numerous  enough 
to  provide  an  army  of  martyrs,  though  too  few  to  form  a  party. 
Revering  the  monarchy  and  established  institutions,  they 
endured  forty  years  of  persecution  before  they  took  up  arms. 
It  was  only  during  the  second  half  of  Henry  II.'s  rdgn  that 
Protestantism,  having  achieved  its  rdigfous  evolution,  became 
a  political  party.  Weary  of  being  trodden  under  foot,  it  now 
demanded  much  more  radical  reform,  quitting  the  ranks  of 
peaceable  citizens  to  pass  into  the  only  militant  class  of  the  time 
and  adopt  its  customs.  Men  like  Colisniy,  d'Andelot  and  Con<ie 
took  the  place  of  the  timid  Lefdvre  of  Etaples  and  the  harsh  ar.d 
bitter  Calvin;  and  the  reform  party,  in  contradiction  to  us 
doctrines  and  its  doctors,  became  a  political  and  religious  party 
of  opposition,  with  all  the  compromises  that  presupposes.  The 
struggle  against  it  was  no  longer  maintained  by  the  unK-ersiiy 
and  the  parlcment  alone,  but  also  by  the  king,  whose  authoniy 
it  menaced. 

With  his  intrepid  spirit,  his  disdain  for  ecclesiastical  authority 
and  his  strongly  personal  religious  feeling,  Francis  I.  had  for 
a  moment  seemed  ready  to  be  a  reformer  himself; 
but  deprived  by  the  Concordat  of  all  interest  in  the 
confiscation  of  church  property,  aspiring  to  political 
alliance  with  the  pope,  and  as  mistrustful  of  popular 
forces  as  desirous  of  absolute  power  and  devoted 
to  Italy,  he  paused  and  then  drew  back.  Hence  came 
the  revocation  in  1540  of  the  edict  of  tolerance  of  Coucy 
(i5JS)f  And  the  massacre  of  the  Vaudois  (1545).  Henry  II.. 
a  fanatic,  went  still  further  in  his  edict  of  Chiteaubriant  (1551), 
a  code  of  veritable  persecution,  and  in  the  toup  i'Hat  carried  out 
in  the  parlement  against  Antoine  du  Bourg  and  his  coUeagucs 
(1559).    At  the  same  time  the  pastors  of  \kt  reformed  iciifion. 
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met  in  synod  at  Paris,  wen  setting  down  their  confession  of 
faith  founded  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  their  ecclesiastical 
discipline  founded  upon  the  indq>endence  of  the  churches. 
Thenceforward  Protestantism  adopted  a  new  attitude,  and 
refused  obedience  to  the  orders  of  a  persecuting  monarchy  when 
contrary  to  its  faith  and  its  interests.  After  the  saints  came 
men.  Hence  those  wars  of  religion  which  were  to  hold  the 
monarchy  in  check  for  forty  years  and  even  force  it  to  oome  to 
terms. 

In  slaying  Henry  IT.  Montgomery's  lance  saved  the  Protestants 
for  the  time  being.  His  son  and  successor,  Francis  II.,  was  but 
a  nervous  sickly  boy,  bandied  between  two  women: 
^  his  mother,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  hitherto  kept  in  the 
background,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of 
Scotland,  who  being  a  niece  of  the  Guises  brought  her 
undes,  the  constable  Francis  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  into 
power.  These  ambitious  and  violent  men  took  the  government 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  constable  de  Montmorency  and  the 
princes  of  the  blood:  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre, 
weak,  credulous,  always  playing  a  double  game  on  account  of  his 
preoccupation  with  Navarre;  Cond£,  light-hearted  and  brave, 
but  not  fitted  to  direct  a  party;  and  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon, 
a  mere  nonentity.  The  only  plan  which  these  princes  could 
adopt  in  the  struggle,  once  they  bad  lost  the  king,  was  to  make 
a  following  for  themselves  imong  the  Calvinist  malcontents 
and  the  gentlemen  disbanded  after  the  Italian  wars.  The 
Guises,  strengthened  by  the  failure  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise, 
which  had  been  aimed  at  them,  abused  the  advantage  due  to 
their  victory.  Despite  the  edia  of  Romorantin,  which  by 
giving  the  bishops  the  right  of  cognizance  of  heresy  prevented 
the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  on  the  Spanish  model  into 
France;  d^ite  the  assembly  of  Fontainebleau,  where  an 
attempt  was  made  at  a  compromise  acceptable  to  both  Catholics 
and  moderate  Calvinists;  the  reform  party  and  its  Bourbon 
leaders,  arrested  at  the  states-general  of  Orleans,  were  in  danger 
of  their  lives.  The  death  of  Francis  II.  in  December  1560 
compromised  the  Influence  of  the  Guises  and  again  saved 
Protestantism. 

Charies  IX.  aho  was  a  minor,  and  the  regent  should  legally 
have  been  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  Antoine  de  Bourbon; 
^.  but  cleverly  flattered  by  the  queen-mother,  Catherine 

^^tXjf  de'  Medici,  he  let  her  take  the  reins  of  government. 
ur4).  Hitherto  Catherine  had  been  merely  the  resigned 
and  neglected  wife  of  Henry  IL,  and  though  eloquent, 
insinuating  and  ambitious,  she  had  been  inactive.  She  had 
attained  the  age  of  forty-one  when  she  at  last  came  into  power 
amidst  the  hopes  and  anxieties  aroused  by  the  fall  of  the  Guises 
and  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  to  fortune.  Indifferent  in 
religious  matters,  she  had  a  passion  for  authority,  a  character- 
istically Italian  adroitness  in  intrigue,  a  fine  political  sense, 
knd  the  feeling  that  the  royal  authority  might  be  endangered 
both  by  Calvinistic  passions  and  Catholic  violence.  She  decided 
for  a  system  of  tolerance;  and  Michel  de  rH6pitai,  the  new 
chancellor,  was  her  spokesman  at  the  states  of  Orleans  (1560). 
He  was  a  good  and  honest  man,  moderate,  conciliatory  and 
temporizing,  anxious  to  lift  the  monarchy  above  the  strife  of 
parties  and  to  reconcile  them;  but  he  was  so  little  practical 
that  he  coiild  believe  in  a  reformation  of  the  laws  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  violent  passions  which  were  now  to  be  let  loose.  These 
two,  Catherine  and  her  chancellor,  attempted,  like  Charles  V. 
at  Augsburg,  to  bring  about  religious  pacification  as  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  maintenance  of  order;  but  they  were  soon 
overwhelmed  by  the  different  factions. 

On  one  side  was  the  Catholic  triumvirate  of  the  consUble 
de  Montmorency,  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  marshal  de  St 
Andr€;  and  on  the  other  the  Huguenot  party  of 
Cond£  and  Coligny,  who,  having  obtained  liberty 
of  conscience  in  January  1561,  now  demanded  liberty 
of  worship.  The  colloquy  at  Poissy  between  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine  and  Theodore  Beza  (September  1561),  did  not  end 
in  the  agreement  hoped  for,  and  the  duke  of  Guise  so  far  abused 
Its  spirit  as  to  embroil  the  French  Calvinists  with  the  German 


Lutherans.  The  rapture  seemed  inemediable  when  the  assembly 
of  Poissy  recognized  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  the  French 
church  had  held  in  suspicion  since  its  foundation.  However, 
yielding  to  the  current  which  was  carrying  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  towards  rdorm,  and  despite  the  threats  of  Philip  II. 
who  dreaded  Calvinistic  propaganda  in  his  Netherlands,  Michel 
de  rH6pital  promulgated  the  edict  of  January  17,  -^jl^^ 
X563 — a  true  charter  of  enfranchisement  for  the  Mtrnmr, 
Protestants.  But  the  pressure  of  events  and  of  parties 
was  too  strong;  the  policy  of  toleration  which  had.  mis- 
carried at  the  ooundl  of  Trent  had  no  chance  of  success  in 
France. 

The  triumvirate's  relations  with  Spain  and  Rome  were  very 
dose;  they  had  complete  ascendancy  over  the  king  and  over 
Catherine;  and  now  the  massacre  of  two  hundred  cunow 
Protestants  at  Vassy  on  the  ist  of  March  1562  made  o/i*« 
the  cup  overflow.  The  duke  of  Guise  had  either  nivae 
ordered  this,  or  allowed  it  to  take  place,  on  his  return  *'"** 
from  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Wfirttemberg  at  Zabem, 
where  he  had  once  more  demanded  the  help  of  his  Lutheran 
neighbours  against  the  Calvinists;  and  the  Catholics  having 
celebrated  this  as  a  victory  the  signal  was  given  for  the  commence- 
ment of  religious  wars.  When  these  ei^t  fratriddal  wars  first 
began,  Protestants  and  Catholics  rivalled  one  another  in  respect 
lor  royal  authority;  only  they  wished  to  become  its  masters 
so  as  to  get  the  upper  hand  themselves.  But  in  course  of  time, 
as  the  struggle  became  embittered,  Catholicism  itself  grew 
revolutionary;  and  this  tw(rfold  fanatidsm.  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  even  more  than  the  ambition  of  the  leaders,  made 
the  war  a  ferocious  one  from  the  very  first  Beginning  with 
surprise  attacks,  if  these  failed,  the  struggle  was  continued  by 
means  of  sieges  and  by  terrible  exploits  like  those  of  the  Catholic 
Montluc  and  the  Protestant  des  Adrets  in  the  south  of  France. 
Neither  of  these  two  parties  was  strong  enough  to  crush  the 
other,  owing  to  the  apathy  and  continual  desertions  of  the  gentle- 
men-cavaliers who  formed  the  llite  of  the  Protestant  army 
and  the  insuffident  numbers  of  the  Catholic  forces.  Allies  from 
outside  were  therefore  called  in,  and  this  it  was  that  gave  a 
European  character  to  these  wars  of  religion;  the  two  parties 
were  parties  of  foreigners,  the  Protestants  being  supported  by 
German  Landsknechts  and  Elizabeth  of  England's  cavalry,  and 
the  royal  army  by  Italian,  Swiss  or  Spanish  auxiliaries.  It  was 
no  longer  patriotism  but  religion  that  distinguished  the  two 
camps.  There  were  three  prindpal  theatres  of  war:  in  the 
north  Normandy  and  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  where  Orleans, 
the  general  centre  of  reform,  ensured  communications  between 
the  south  and  Germany;  in  the  south-west  Gascony  and 
Guienne;  in  the  south-east  Lyonnais  and  Vivarais. 

In  the  first  war,  which  lasted  for  a  year  (i  562-1 563),  the 
triumvirs  wished  to  secure  Orleans,  previously  isolated.  The 
threat  of  an  English  landing  dedded  them  to  lay  _ 
siege  to  Rouen,  and  it  was  taken  by  assault;  but  this  ^^^^ 
cost  the  life  of  the  versatile  Antoine  de  Bourbon.  On  ir«r. 
the  19th  of  December  1562  the  duke  of  Guise  barred 
the  way  to  Dreux  against  the  German  reinforcements  of 
d'Andelot,  who  after  having  threatened  Paris  were  marching 
to  join  forces  with  the  En^sh  troops  for  whom  Coligny  and 
Cond£  had  paid  by  the  cession  of  Havre.  The  death  of  marshal 
de  St  Andr6,  and  the  capture  of  the  constable  de  Montmorency 
and  of  Cond£,  which  marked  this  indecisive  battle,  left  Coligny 
and  Guise  face  to  face.  The  latter's  success  was  of  brief  duration ; 
for  on  the  x8th  of  February  1563  PoUrot  de  M£r£  assassinated 
him  before  Orleans,  which  he  was  trying  to  take  once  and  for 
alL  Catherine,  relieved  by  the  loss  of  an  inconvenient  preceptor, 
and  by  the  disappearance  of  the  other  leaders,  became  mistress 
of  the  Catholic  party,  of  whose  strength  and  popularity  she  had 
now  had  proof,  and  her  idea  was  to  make  peace  at  once  on  the 
best  terms  passible.  The  egoism  of  Condi,  who  got  himself 
made  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  bargained  for 
freedom  of  worship  for  the  Protestant  nobility  only,  compromised 
the  future  of  both  his  church  and  his  party,  though  rendering 
possible  the  peace  of  Amboise,  conduded  the  z  9th  of  March 
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1563.    All  now  set  off  together  to  recaptnre  Havre  from  the 
English. 

The  peace,  however,  satisfied  no  one;  neither  Catholics 
(because  of  the  rupture  of  religious  unity)  nor  the  paiiements; 
the  pope,  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain  aljke  protested 
'^•■JVJ'  against  it.  Nor  yet  did  it  satisfy  the  Protestants. 
(MJ).  ^^^  considered  its  concessions  insufficient,  above  all 
for  the  people.  It  was,  however,  the  maximum  of 
tolerance  possible  just  then,  and  had  to  be  reverted  to;  Catherine 
and  Charles  IX.  soon  saw  that  the  times  were  not  ripe  for  a 
third  party,  and  that  to  enforce  real  toleration  would  require 
an  absolute  power  which  they  did  not  possess.  After  three 
years  the  Guises  reopened  hostilities  against  Coligny,  whom  they 
accused  of  having  plotted  the  murder  of  their  chief;  while 
the  Catholics,  eg^ed  on  by  the  Spaniards,  rose  against  the 
Protestants,  who  had  been  made  uneasy  by  an  interview  between 
Catherine  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  at  Bayonne,  and  by  the  duke  of  Alva's  persecutions  of 
the  reformed  church  of  the  Netherlands— a  daughter-church  of 
Geneva,  like  their  own.  The  second  dvil  war  began  like  the 
first  with  a  frustrated  attempt  to  kidnap  the  king,  at 
the  castle  of  Montceaux,  near  Meaux,  in  September 
1567;  and  with  a  siege  of  Paris,  the  general  centre 
of  Catholicism,  in  the  course  of  which  the  constable 
de  Montmorency  was  killed  at  Saint-Denis.  Cond6,  with  the 
men-at-arms  of  John  Casimir,  son  of  the  Count  Palatine,  tried 
to  starve  out  the  capital;  but  once  more  the  defection 
*^  of  the  nobles  obliged  him  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  at 
Longjumeau  on  the  23rd  of  March  1568,  by  which 
the  conditions  of  Amboise  were  re-established.  After 
the  attempt  at  Montceaux  the  Protestants  had  to  be  contented 
with  Charles  IX. 's  word. 

This  peace  was  not  <^  long  duration.  The  fall  of  Michel 
de  rH6pital,  who  had  so  often  guaranteed  the  loyalty  of  the 
Huguenots,  ruined  the  moderate  party  (May  1568). 
Catholic  propaganda,  revived  by  the  monks  and  the 
Jesuits,  and  backed  by  the  armed  confraternities  and 
by  Catherine's  favourite  son,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  now  entrusted 
with  a  prominent  part  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine;  Catherine's 
complicity  in  the  duke  of  Alva's  terrible  persecution  in  the 
Netherlands;  and  her  attempt  to  capture  Coligny  and  Cond£ 
at  Noyers  aU  combined  to  cause  a  fresh  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  the  west.  Thanks  to  Tavannes,  the  duke  of  Anjou  gained 
easy  victories  at  Jamac  over  the  prince  of  Cond£,  who  was  killed, 
and  at  Moncontour  over  Coligny,  who  was  wounded  (March- 
October  1569);  but  these  successes  were  rendered  fruitless  by 
the  jealousy  of  Charles  IX.  Allowing  the  queen  of  Navarre  to 
shut  herself  up  in  La  Rochelle,  the  citadel  of  the  reformers,  and 
the  king  to  loiter  over  the  siege  of  Saint  Jean  d'Ang^ly,  Coligny 
pushed  boldly  forward  towards  Paris  and,  having  reached 
Burgundy,  defeated  the  royal  army  at  Amay-le-duc  Catherine 
had  exhausted  all  her  resources;  and  having  failed  in  her 
project  of  remarrying  Philip  II.  to  one  of  her  daughters,  and  of 
betrothing  Charles  IX.to  the  eldest  of  the  Austrian  archduchesses, 
exasperated  also  by  the  presumption  of  the  Lorraine  family,  who 
aspired  to  the  marriage  of  their  nephew  with  Charles  IX.'s 
p^^^  ^  sister,  she  signed  the  peace  of  St  Germain  on  the  8th 
Si  of  August  1570.    This  was  the  culnunating  point  of 

Qtrmaim  Protestant  liberty;  for  Coligny  exacted  and  obtained, 
(ifTt.)  gp3^^  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  and  then, 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  kirl^'s  word,  four  fortified  places:  La 
Rochelle,  a  key  to  the  sea;  La  Chariti,  in  the  centre;  Cognac 
and  Montauban  in  the  south. 

The  Guises  set  aside,  Coligny,  supported  as  he  was  by  Jeanne 
d'Alhret,  queen  of  Navarre,  now  received  all  Charles  IX. 's 
i~^jfa  favour.    Catherine  dc'  Medici,  an  inveterate  match- 

Mtf(te  maker,  and  also  uneasy  at  Philip  II.'s  increasing 
fMht*  power,  made  advances  to  Jeanne,  proposing  to  marry 
'"^  her  own  daughter,Marguerite  deValois,to  Jeanne's  son, 
Henry  of  Navarre,  now  chief  of  the  Huguenot  party.  Coligny 
was  a  Protestant,  but  he  was  a  Frenchman  before  all;  and 
wishinK  to  reconcile  all  parties  in  a  national  struggle,  he  I 
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trumpeted  war"  (eemaU  la  guerre)  against  Spain  in  the 
Netherlands— despite  the  lukewarmness  of  Elisabeth  <tf  England 
and  the  Germans,  and  despite  the  counter-intrigues  of  the  pope 
and  of  Venice.  He  succeeded  in  getting  Prench  tioops  sent 
to  the  Netherlands,  but  they  suffered  defeat.  None  the  less 
Charles  IX.  still  seemed  to  see  only  through  the  eyes  of  Coligny; 
till  Catherine,  fearing  to  be  supplanted  by  the  latter,  dreading 
the  results  of  the  threatened  war  with  Spain,  and  egged  on  by  a 
crowd  of  Italian  adventurers  In  the  pay  of  Spain — men  like 
Gondi  and  Birague,  reared  like  herself  in  the  political  theories 
and  customs  of  their  native  land — saw  no  hope  but  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  this  rival  in  her  son's  esteem.  A  murderous  attack 
upon  Coligny,  who  had  opposed  the  candidature  of  Catherine's 
favourite  son,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  for  the  throne  of  Poland,  having 
only  succeeded  In  wounding  him  and  In  exdting  the  Calvinist 
leaders,  who  were  congregated  in  Paris  for  the  occmsioin  of 
Marguerite  deVabis'marriage  with  the  king  of  Navan«,Catherine 
and  the  Guises  resolved  together  to  put  them  all  to  death.  There 
followed  the  wholesale  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's 
Eve,  in  Paris  and  In  the  provinces;  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  public  and  private  hatreds  which  had 
poisoned  the  entire  social  organism.  This  massacre  f^ 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  expedition  Into 
Flanders,  and  destroying  Francis  I.'s  pciicy  of  alliance  with  the 
Protestants  against  the  house  of  Austria. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  soon  perceived  that  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew  had  settled  nothing.  It  had,  It  Is  true,  dealt 
a  blow  to  Calvinism  just  when,  owing  to  the  reforms 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  the  religious  ground  had  been  Tf^. 
crumbling  beneath  it.  Moreover,  within  the  party 
itself  a  gulf  had  been  widening  between  the  pastors, 
supported  by  the  Protestant  democracy  and  the  political  nobles. 
The  reformers  had  now  no  leaders,  and  their  situation  seemed 
as  perilous  as  that  of  their  co-religionists  in  the  Netherlands; 
while  the  sieges  of  La  Rochelle  and  Leiden,  the  enforced  exile 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  conversion  under  pain  of  death 
of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Cond6,  made  the  common 
danger  more  obvious.  Salvation  came  from  the  very  excess  of 
the  repressive  measures.  A  third  party  was  once  more  formed, 
composed  of  moderates  from  the  two  camps,  and  it  was  recmitcd 
quite  as  much  by  jealousy  of  the  Guises  and  by  ambition  as  by 
horror  at  the  massacres.  There  were  the  friends  of  the  Mont- 
morency party— Damville  at  their  head;  Coh'gny's  relations; 
the  king  of  Navarre;  Cond£;  and  a  prince  of  the  blood,  Catherine 
de'  Medici's  third  son,  the  duke  of  Alengon,  tired  of  being  kept 
in  the  background.  This  party  took  shape  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  war,  followed  by  the  edict  of 
Boulogne  (1573),  forced  from  Charles  IX.  when  the 
Catholics  were  deprived  of  their  leader  by  the  election 
of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  as  king  of  Poland. 
A  year  later  the  latter  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  throne  of 
France  as  Henry  III.  This  meant  a  new  lease  of  power  for  the 
queen-mother. 

The  politiqutSf  as  the  supporters  of  religiouH  tolerance  and 
an  energetic  repression  of  faction  were  ^led,  offered  their 
alliance  to  the  Huguenots,  but  these,  having  formed  ^^ 

themselves,  by  means  of  the  Protestant  Union,  into  J^JJJ 

a  sort  of  repubh'c  within  the  kingdom,  hesitated  to 
accept.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  bring  about  an  understanding 
between  people  In  whom  religious  fury  has  been  extinguished 
either  by  patriotism  or  by  ambition,  like  that  of  the  duke  of 
Alen^on,  who  had  now  escaped  from  the  Louvre  where  he  had 
been  confined  on  accoimt  of  his  Intrigues.  The  compact  was 
concluded  at  Millau;  Cond6  becoming  a  Protestant  once  more 
In  order  to  treat  with  Damville,  Montmorency's  brother.  Henry 
of  Navarre  escaped  from  Paris.  The  new  king,  Henry  III., 
vacillating  and  vicious,  and  Catherine  herself,  eager 
for  war  as  she  was,  had  no  means  of  separating  the 
Protestants  and  the  poiitiques.  Despite  the  victory 
of  Guise  at  Dormans,  the  agreement  between  the 
duke  of  Alencon  and  John  Casiroir's  German  army  obliged  the 
royal  party  to  grant  all  that  the  allied  forces  demanded  of  them 
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in  th«  "peace  of  Monsieur/'  signed  at  Beaulieu  on  the  6th  of  May 
1576,  the  duke  of  Alencon  receiving  the  appanage  of  Anjou, 
Touraine  and  Berry,  the  king  of  Navarre  Guienne, 
and  Cond6  Picardy,  while  the  Protestants  were  granted 
(lUi).  freedom  of  worship  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
except'  Paris,  the  rehabilitation  of  CoUgny  and  the 
other  victim!  of  St  Bartholomew,  their  fortified  towns,  and  an 
equal  number  of  seats  in  the  courts  of  the  parlements. 

This  was  going  too  fast;  and  in  consequence  of  a  reaction 
against  this  too  liberal  edict  a  fourth  party  made  its  appearance, 
that  of  the  Catholic  League,  under  the  Guises— Henry 
le  BalafrtS,  duke  of  Guise,  and  his  two  brothers,  Charles, 
duke  of  Mayenne,  and  Louis,  archbishop  of  Reims 
and  cardinal.  With  the  object  of  destroying  Calvinism 
by  effective  opposition,  they  imitated  the^Prolestant  organization 
of  provincial  associations,  drawing  their  chief  supporters  from 
the  upper  middle  dass  and  the  lesser  nobility  It  was  not  at 
first  a  demagogy  maddened  by  the  preaching  of  the  irreconcilable 
clergy  of  Paris,  but  a  union  of  the  more  honest  and  prudent 
classes  of  the  nation  in  order  to  combat  heresy  Despite  the 
immorality  and  impotence  of  Henry  III.  and  the  Protestantism 
of  Henry  of  Navarre,  this  party  talked  of  re-establishing  the 
authority  of  the  king;  but  in  reality  it  inclined  more  to  the 
Guises,  martyrs  in  the  good  cause,  who  were  supported  by  Philip 
U.  of  Spain  and  Pope  Gregory  'XIII.  A  sort  of  popular  govern- 
ment was  thus  established  to  counteract  the  incapacity  of 
royalty,  and  it  was  in  the  name  of  the  imperilled  rights  of  the 
people  that,  from  the  States  of  Blois  onward,  this  Holy  League 
demanded  the  re-establishment  of  Catholic  unity,  and  set  the 
religious  right  of  the  nation  in  opposition  to  the  divine  right  of 
incapable  or  evil-doing  kings  (1576). 

In  order  to  oust  his  rival  Henry  of  Guise,  Henry  III.  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  outbid  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  extreme 
i^Siaimm  ^^^^Ucs,  and  by  declaring  himself  head  of  the  League 
VimSa  <i<Sn<^  himself  into  a  party  leader.  The  League. 
(/jTi).  furious  at  this  stroke  of  policy,  tried  to  impose  a  council 
of  thirty-six  advisers  upon  the  king.  But  the  deputies 
of  the  third  estate  did  not  support  the  other  two  orders,  and 
the  latter  in  their  turn  refused  the  king  money  for  making  war 
SMft  Wv  ^^  ^*  heretics,  desiring,  they  said,  not  war  but  the 
destruction  of  heresy.  This  would  have  reduced 
•#  Hrary  HI.  to  impotence;  fortunately  for  him,  how- 
ever, the  break  of  the  Huguenots  with  the   '  Mal- 

contents,"  and  the  divisions  in  the  court  of  Navarre 

Waraai  and  in  the  various  parties  at  La  Rochelle,  allowed 
^^  Henry  III.,  after  two  little  wars  in  the  south  west, 
during  .whicb  fighting  gradually  degenerated  into 
brigandage,  to  sign  terms  of  peace  at  Bergerac  (i577)> 
which  much  HiminUh^^fi  the  concessions  made  in  the  edict  of 
Beaulieu.  This  peace  was  confirmed  three  years  after  by  that 
of  Fleix.  Tlie  suppression  of  both  the  leagues  was  stipulated 
for  (1580).  It  remained,  however,  a  question  whether  the  Holy 
League  would  submit  to  this. 

l^e  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  after  his  mad  endeavour 
to  establish  himself  in  the  Netherlands  (X584),  and  the  accession 
Vmhm  ^'  Henry  of  Navarre,  heir  to  the  effeminate  Henry  III., 
batwma  reversed  the  situations  of  the  two  parties:  the  Pro- 
i*«OBaw«  testants  again  became  supporters  of  the  principle  of 
g^j.  yp  heredity  and  divine  right;  the  Catholics  appealed 
^^  '  to  right  of  election  and  the  sovereignly  of  the  people. 
Could  the  crown  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church  be  allowed 
to.  devolve  upon  a  relapsed  heretic?  Such  was  the  doctrine 
officially  preached  in  pulpit  and  pamphlet.  But  between 
Philip  II.  on  the  one  hand — now  master  of  Portugal  and  delivered 
from  William  of  Orange,  involved  in  strife  with  the  English 
Protestants,  and  desirous  of  avenging  the  injuries  inflicted  upon 
him  by  the  Valois  in  the  Netherlands — ^and  the  Guises  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  cousin  Mary  Stuart  was  a  prisoner  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  there  was  a  common  interest  in  supporting  one 
another  and  pressing  things  forward.  A  definite  agreement 
was  made  between  them  at  Joinvillc  (December  31,  1584),  the 
xdiigioai  and  pc^ular  pretext  being  (he  danger  of  leaving  the 
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kingdom  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  ostensible  end  to  secure 
the  succession  to  a  Catholic  prince,  the  old  Cardinal  de  Bourbon, 
an  ambitious  and  violent  man  of  mean  intelligence;  while  the 
secret  aim  was  to  secure  the  crown  for  the  Guises,  who  had 
already  attempted  to  fabricate  for  themselves  a  genealogy 
tracing  their  descent  from  Charlemagne.  In  the  meantime 
Philip  II.,  being  rid  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  whose  ambition  he 
dreaded,  was  to  crush  the  Protestants  of  England  and  the 
Netherlands  ;  and  the  double  result  of  the  compact  at  JoinviUe 
was  to  allow  French  politics  to  be  controlled  by  Spain,  and 
to  transform  the  wars  of  religion  into  a  purely  political 
quarrel. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Guises  were,  in  fact,  soon  manifested 
in  the  declaration  of  P£ronne  (March  30,  1585)  against  the  foul 
court  of  the  Valois;  they  were  again  manifested  in  a  Ttnmm* 
furious  agitation,  fomented  by  the  secret  council  mutamof 
of  the  League  at  Paris,  which  favoured  the  Guises,  Sjt***' 
and  which  now  worked  on  the  people  through  their 
terror  of  Protestant  retaliations  and  the  Church's  peril.  Incited 
by  Philip  II.,  who  wished  to  see  him  earning  his  pension  of 
600.000  golden  crowns,  Henry  of  Guise  began  the  war  in  the  end 
of  April,  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  kingdom  was  on  fire.  The 
situation  was  awkward  for  Henry  III.,  who  had  not  eightM 
the  courage  to  ask  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  soldiers  warottt* 
and  money  that  he  lacked.  The  crafty  king  of  Navarre  JJJJJ^ 
being  unwilling  to  alienate  the  Protestants  save  by  an 
apostasy  profitable  to  himself,  Henry  III.,  by  the  treaty  of 
Nemours  (July  7,  1585),  granted  everything  to  the  head  of 
the  League  in  order  to  save  his  crown.  By  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
he  suppressed  Protestantism,  while  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  who  had 
at  first  been  unfavourable  to  the  treaty  of  JoinviUe  as  a  purely 
political  act,  though  he  eventually  yielded  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  League,  excommunicated  the  two  Bourbons,  Henry  and 
Cond£.  But  the  duke  of  Guise's  audacity  did  not  make  Henry  III. 
forget  his  desire  for  vengeance.  He  hoped  to  ruin  him  by 
attaching  him  to  his  cause.  His  favourite  Joycuse  was  to  defeat 
the  king  of  Navarre,  whose  forces  were  very  weak,  while  Guise 
was  to  deal  with  the  strong  reinforcement  of  Germans  that 
Elizabeth  was  sending  to  Henry  of  Navarre.  Exactly  the 
contrary  happened  By  the  defeat  of  Joyeuse  at  Coutras 
Henry  III.  found  himself  wounded  on  his  strongest  side  ■,  and 
by  Henry  of  Guise's  successes  at  Vimory  andAuneau  the  Germans, 
who  should  have  been  his  best  auxiliaries  against  the  League, 
were  crushed  (October-November  1587). 

The  League  now  thought  they  had  no  longer  anything  to  fear. 
Despite  the  king's  hostility  the  duke  of  Guise  came  to  Paris, 
urged  thereto  by  Philip  II.,  who  wanted  to  occupy 
Paris  and  be  master  of  the  Channel  coasts  whilst  he  f!?^f'. 
launched  his  invincible  Armada  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Mary  Stuart  in  1587.    On  the  Day  of  the  Barricades 
(May  X2,  1588)  Henry  III.  was  besieged  in  the  Louvre  by  the 
populace  in  revolt;  but  his  rival  dared  not  go  so  far  as  to  depose 
the  king,  and  appeased  the  tumult.    The  king,  having  succeeded 
in  taking  refuge  at  Chartres,  ended,  however,  by  granting  him 
in  the  Act  of  Union  all  that  he  had  refused  in  face  of  the  barricades 
—the  post  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  and  the  pro- 
script  ion  of  Protestantism.    At  the  second  assembly  of  the  states 
of  Blois,  called  together  on  account  of  the  need  for  money(i588), 
all  of  Henry  II I. 's  enemies  who  were  elected  showed 
themselves  even  bolder  than  in  1576  in  claiming  the^^^ui^ 
control  of  the  financial  administration  of  the  kingdom;  tMan  mt 
but  the  destruction  of  the  Armada  gave  Henry  III.,  «»•••««* 
already  exasperated  by  the  insults  he  had  received,  ^'JIJ^ 
new  vigour.    He  had  the  old  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  «/afela. 
imprisoned,  and  Henry  of  Guise  and  his  brother  the 
cardinal  assassinated  (December  33,  1588).    On  the  5th  of 
January,  1589,  died  his  mother,  Catherine  de'Medici,  the  astute 
Florentine. 

"Now  I  am  kingi"  cried    Henry   IIL     But  Parts  being 
dominated  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  who  had  escaped  assassina- 
tion, and  by  (he  council  of  "Sixteen,"  the  chiefs  of  the  League, 
I  most  of  the  provinces  replied  by  open  revolt,  and  Henry  IIL 
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bad  no  alternative  but  an  alliance  with  Henry  of  Navarre. 
Thanks  to  this  he  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  Paris, 
4cMs«ia«-  when  in  his  turn  be  was  assassinated  on  the  xst  of 
hMtyiiL  August  X 589  by  a  Jacobin  monk,  Jacques  Clement; 
with  bis  dying  breath  be  designated  the  king  of 
Navarre  as  his  successor. 

Between  the  popular  League  and  the  menace  of  the  Protestants 
it  was  a  question  whether  the  new  monarch  was  to  be  powerless 
in  his  turn.  Henry  IV.  bad  almost  the  whole  of  his 
kingdom  to  conquer.  The  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  king 
according  to  the  League  and  proclaimed  under  the  title 
of  Charles  X.,  could  count  upon  the  Holy  League  itself,  upon  the 
Spaniards  of  the  Netherlands,  and  upon  the  pope.  Henry  IV. 
was  only  supported  by  a  certain  number  of  the  Calvinistsand 
by  the  Catholic  minority  of  the  PolitiqueSf  who,  however, 
gradually  induced  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  rally  round  the  only 
legitimate  prince.  The  nation  wished  for  the  establishment 
of  internal  unity  through  religious  tolerance  and  the  extinction 
of  private  organizations;  it  looked  for  the  extension  of  France's 
external  power  through  the  abasement  of  the  house  of  Spain, 
protection  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany, 
and  independence  of  Rome.  Henry  IV.,  moreover,  was  forced 
to  take  an  oath  at  the  camp  of  Saint  Cloud  to  associate  the  nation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  by  means  of  the  states-general. 
These  three  conditions  were  interdependent;  and  Henry  IV., 
with  his  persuasive  manners,  his  frank  and  charming  character, 
and  his  personal  valour,  seemed  capable  of  keeping  them  all 
three. 

The  first  thing  for  this  soldier-king  to  do  was  to  conquer  his 
kingdom  and  maintain  its  unity.  He  did  not  waste  time  by 
withdrawing  towards  the  south;  be  kept  in  the  neigh- 
H^^tv.  bourhood  of  Paris,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  within 
ii^.'  reach  of  help  from  Elizabeth;  and  twice — at  Arques 
and  at  Ivry  (158^1590) — he  vanquished  the  duke 
of  Mayenre,  lieutenant-general  of  the  League.  But  after  having 
tried  to  seize  Paris  (as  later  Rouen)  by  a  coup^-maiHf  he  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  in  view  of  reinforcements  sent  to 
Maycnne  by  the  duke  of  Parma.  Pope  Gregory  XIV.,  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  League  and  a  strong  adherent 
of  Spain,  having  succeeded  Sixtus  V.,  who  had  been  very  luke- 
warm towards  the  League,  made  Henry  IV.'s  position  still 
taiore  serious  just  at  the  moment  when,  the  old  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon  having  died,  Philip  II.  wanted  to  be  declared  the  pro- 
tector of  the  kingdom  in  order  that  he  might  dismember  it,  and 
when  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoy,  a  grandson  of  Francis  I.,  and 
Charles  III.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  a  son-in-law  of  Henry  II.,  were 
both  of  them  claiming  the  crown*  Fortunately,  however,  the 
Sixteen  had  disgusted  the  upper  bourgeoisie  by  their  demagogic 
airs;  while  their  open  alliance  with  Philip  II.,  and  their  accept- 
ance of  a  Spanish  garrison  in  Paris  had  offended  the  patriotism 
of  the  PolUiques  or  moderate  members  of  the  League.  Mayenne, 
who  oscillated  between  Philip  II.  and  Henry  IV.,  was  himself 
obliged  to  break  up  and  subdue  this  party  of  fanatics  and 
theologians  (December  1591).  This  game  of  see-saw  between 
the  PdUiques  and  the  League  furthered  his  secret  ambition,  but 
also  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  which  desired  an  effective  monarchy,  put  an  end  to  this 
temporizing  policy  and  caused  the  convocation  of  the  states- 
general  in  Paris  (December  X592).  Philip  II.,  through 
^*^^  the  duke  of  Feria's  instrumentality,  demanded  the 
Vtisu,  throne  for  his  daughter  Isabella,  grand-daughter  of 
Henry  11.  through  her  mother.  But  who  was  to  be  her 
husband?  The  archduke  Ernest  of  Austria,  Guise  or  Mayenne? 
The  parlement  cut  short  these  bargainings  by  condemning  all 
ultramontane  pretensions  and  Spanish  intrigues.  The  unpopu- 
larity of  Spain,  patriotism,  the  greater  predominance  of  national 
questions  in  public  opinion,  and  weariness  of  both  religious 
disputation  and  indecisive  warfare,  all  these  sentiments  were 
expressed  in  the  wise  and  clever  pampUet  entitled  the  Satire 
Minippie.  What  had  been  a  slow  movement  between  1585 
and  1593  was  quickened  by  Henry  IV.'s  abjuration  of  Protestant- 
ism at  Saint-Denis  on  the  23rd  of  July  1593. 


The  coronation  of  the  king  at  CharUcs  in  Febniaiy  1594 
completed  the  rout  of  the  League.    The  parlement  of  Paris 
declared  against  Mayenne,  who  was  simply  the  mouth-  |M^,fnii 
piece  of  Spain,  and  Brissac,  the  governor,  surrendered  mtuamty 
the  capital  to  the  king.    The  example  of  Paris  and'  '(^•••My 
Henry  IV.'s  clemency  rallied  round  him  all  prudent  ^•'"^ 
Catholics,  like  ViUeroy  and  Jeannin,  anxious  for  national  unity; 
but  he  had  to  buy  over  the  adherents  of  the  League,  who  sold 
him  his  own  kin^om  for  sixty  million  francs.    The  pontifical 
absolution  of  September  17,  1595,  finally  stultified  the  League, 
which  had  been  again  betrayed  by  the  unsuccessful  plot  of  Jean 
Chastel,  the  Jesuit's  pupiL 

Nothing  was  now  left  but  to  expd  the  Spaniards,  who  under 
cover  of  religion  had  worked  for  their  own  interests  alone. 
Despite  the  brilliant  chaxge  of  Fontaine-Francaise 
in  Burgundy  (June  5, 159$),  and  the  submission  of  the 
heads  of  the  League,  Guise,  Mayenne,  Joyeuse,  and 
Mercoeur,  the  years  1595-1597  were  not  fortunatefor  Henry  IV.'s 
armies.  Indignant  at  bis  conversion,  Elizabeth,  the  Germans, 
and  the  Swiss  Protestants  deserted  him;  while  the  taking  of 
Amiens  by  the  Spaniards  compromised  for  the  moment  the 
future  both  of  the  king  and  the  country.  But  exhaustioa  of 
each  other,  by  which  only  EngUnd  and  Holland  profited,  brought 
about  the  Peace  of  Vervins.  This  confirmed  the  resulu  of  the 
treaty  of  Cateau-Cambrisis  (May  a,  1598),  that  is  to  say,  the 
decadence  of  Spanish  power,  and  its  inability  either  to  conquer 
or  to  dismember  France. 

The  League,  having  now  no  reason  for  existence,  was  dissolved; 
but  the  Protestant  party  remained  very  strong,  with  ita 
political  organization  and  the  fortified  places  which 
the  assemblies  of  Millau,  Nimes  and  La  RocheUe 
(1573-1574)  bad  established  in  the  south  and  the  west. 
It  was  a  rq>ublican  state  within  the  kingdom,  and, 
being  unwilling  to  break  with  it,  Henry  IV.  came  to  terms  by 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  on  the  x  3th  of  April  X598.  This  was  a 
compromise  between  the  royal  government  and  the  Huguenot 
government,  the  latter  giving  up  the  question  of  public  wocship^ 
which  was  only  authorized  where  it  had  existed  before  1597 
and  in  two  towns  of  each  baiUiage^  with  the  exception  of  Paris; 
but  it  secured  liberty  of  conscience  throu^out  the  kingdom, 
state  payment  for  its  ministers,  admission  to  all  employments, 
and  courts  composed  equally  of  Catholics  and  Pn^estants  in  the 
pariements.  An  authorization  to  hold  synods  and  political 
assemblies,  to  open  schools,  and  to  occupy  a  hundred  strong 
places  for  eight  years  at  the  expense  of  the  king,  assured  to  the 
Protestants  not  only  rights  but  privileges.  In  no  other  country 
did  they-  enjoy  so  many  guarantees  against  a  return  of  persecu- 
tion. This  explains  why  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  not  registered 
without  some  difficulty. 

Thus  the  blood-stained  x6th  century  doeed  with  a  pnMaiae 
of  religious  toleration  and  a  dream  of  international  arbitration. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  long  tragedy  of  dvil  strife 
and  of  wars  of  conquest,  mingled  with  the  sound  oi  J"? 

madrigals  and  psalms  and  pavanes.   It  had  been  the   ^ 

golden  age  of  the  arquebus  and  the  viol,  of  sculptors 
and  muudans,  of  poets  and  humanists,  of  fratriddal  conflicts 
and  of  love-songs,  of  migiums  and  martyrs.  At  the  dose  of  this 
troubled  century  peace  descends  upon  exhausted  passMws; 
and  amidst  the  choir  of  young  and  ardent  voices  celebrating 
the  national  reconciliation,  the  tocsin  no  longer  sounds  its 
sinister  and  persistent  bass.  Despite  the  leagues  of  either  faith, 
rdigious  liberty  was  now  confirmed  by  the  more  free  and  generoos 
spirit  of  Henry  IV. 

Why  was  this  king  at  once  so  easygoing  and  so  capricious? 
Why,  again,  had  the  effort  and  authority  of  feudal  and  popular 
resistance  been  squandered  in  the  follies  of  the  League  and  to 
further  the  ambitions  of  the  rebellious  Guises?  Why  had  the 
monarchy  been  forced  to  purchase  the  obedience  of  the  upper 
classes  and  the  provinces  with  immunities  whidi  enfeebled  it 
without  limiting  it?  At  all  events,  when  the  kingdom  had  been 
reconquered  from  the  Spaniards  and  religious  strife  ended,  in 
order  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  Henry  IV.  need  only  have 
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asaodated  the  nation  with  hinudf  in  the  work  of  reoonttractliig 
the  shattered  monarchy.  But  during  the  atrocious  holocausts 
(ormidable  states  had  grown  up  around  France,  observing  her 
and  threatening  her;  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  on  the  morrow 
of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  the  bssitude  of  the  country,  the 
lack  of  political  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes  and  their 
selfishness,  led  to  a  fresh  abdication  of  the  nation's  ri^ts.  The 
need  of  living  caused  the  neglect  of  that  necessity  for  control 
which  had  been  maintained  by  the  states-genaml  from  1560 
to  X  593.  And  this  time,  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  monardiy 
no  longer  made  for  success.  Of  the  two  contrary  currents  which 
have  continually  mingled  and  conflicted  throughout  the  course 
of  French  history,  that  of  monarchic  absolutism  and  that  of 
aristocratic  and  democratic  liberty,  the  former  was  now  to 
carry  all  before  it. 

The  kingdom  was  now  issuing  from  thirty-eight  years  of 
dvil  war.  Its  inhabitants  had  grown  unaccustomed  to  work; 
its  finances  were  ruined  by  dishonesty,  disorder,  and 
a  very  heavy  foreign  debt.  The  most  charaaeristic 
symptom  of  this  distress  was  the  brigandage  carried 
on  incessantly  from  1598  to  x6io.  Side  by  side  with 
this  temporary  disorder  there  was  a  more  serious  administrative 
disorganixation,  a  habit  of  no  longer  obeying  the  king.  The 
harassed  population,  the  municipalities  which  under  cover  of 
dvU  war  had  resumed  the  right  of  self-government,  and  the 
parkments  elated  with  their  social  importance  and  their  security 
of  position,  were  not  alone  in  abandoning  duty  and  obedience. 
Two  powers  faced  each  other  threatenin^y:  the  organized  and 
malcontent  Protestants;  and  the  provindal  governors,  all  great 
personages  possessing  an  armed  foUowing,  theoretically  agents 
of  the  king,  but  practically  independenL  The  Montmorencys, 
the  D'Epemons,  the  Birons,  the  Guises,  were  accustomed  to 
consider  their  ofiices  as  hereditary  property.  Not  that  these 
two  powers  entered  into  open  revolt  against  the  king;  but  they 
had  adopted  the  custom  of  recriminating,  of  threatening,  of 
coming  to  understandings  with  the  foreign  powers,  which  with 
some  of  them,  like  Manhal  Biron,  the  D'Entragues  and  the  due 
de  BouiUon,  amounted  to  oonspirac/  (z6o9-z6o6). 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  king:  he  had  had  the  good 
fortune  not  to  be  educated  for  the  throne.  Without  much 
learning  and  sceptical  in  religious  matters,  he  had  the 
^fuHur  ^^y  intelligence  of  the  Gascon,  more  subtle  than 
iv/^^  profound,  more  brilliant  than  steady.  Married  to  a 
woman  of  loose  morals,  and  afterwards  to  a  devout 
Italian,  he  was  gross  and  vulgar  in  his  appetites  and  pleasures. 
He  had  retained  all  the  habits  of  a  country  gentlonan  of  his 
native  B£am,  careless,  familiar,  boastful,  thrifty,  cunning, 
combined  since  his  sojourn  at  the  court  of  the  Valois  with  a 
taint  of  corruption.  He  worked  little  but  rapidly,  with  none 
of  the  bureaucratic  pedantry  of  a  Philip  IL  doister«i  in  the  dark 
towers  of  the  EscuriaL  Essentially  a  man  of  action  and  a  soldier, 
he  preserved  his  tone  of  command  after  he  had  reached  the 
throne,  the  inflexibility  of  the  military  chief,  the  conviction  of 
his  absolute  right  to  be  master.  Power  quickly  intosdcated 
him,  and  his  monarchy  was  therefore  anything  but  parliamentary. 
His  personality  was  everything,  institutions  nothing.  If,  at 
the  gathering  of  the  noubles  at  Rouen  in  1596,  Henry  IV. 
spoke  of  putting  himself  in  tutelage,  that  was  but  preliminary 
to  a  demand  for  money.  The  sutes-general,  called  together  ten 
times  in  the  x6th  century,  and  at  the  death  of  Henry  UI.  under 
promise  of  convocation,  were  never  assembled.  To  put  his 
absolute  right  beyond  all  control  he  based  it  upon  religion,  and 
to  this  sceptic  disobedience  became  a  heresy.  He  tried  to 
make  the  clergy  into  an  instrument  of  government  by  recalling  the 
JesuiU,  who  had  been  driven  away  in  1594,  putly  from  fear  of 
their  regiddes,  partly  because  they  have  always  been  the  best 
teachers  of  servitude;  and  he  gave  the  youth  of  the  nation  into 
the  hands  of  this  oosmopoKtan  and  ultramontane  deriod  order. 
His  government  was  personal,  not  through  departments;  he 
retained  the  old  councfl  though  redudng  its  members;  and  his 
ministers,  taken  from  every  party,  were  never — not  even  Sully — 
anything  more  than  mere  derks,  without  ixidependent  position. 


mere  instniinents  of  hb  good  pleaiiiiei    Fortnnatefy  tUs  was 
not  always  capridoua. 

Henry  IV.  soon  realised  that  his  most  urgent  duty  was  to 
resusdtate  the  corpse  of  France.  Pilfering  was  suppressed, 
and  the  revolts  of  the  malcontenta— the  Gautkien  oi  ^^ 
Normandy,  the  Croquantt  aiul  Tard-^nisis  of  P^rigord  m^inv^ 
and  Limousin-Mvere  quelled,  adroitly  at  first,  and  «•■<••/ 
later  with  a  sterner  hand.  He  then  provided  for  the  ''»'^'^* 
security  of  Che  country  districts,  and  reduced  the  taxes  on  the 
peasants,  the  most  efficacious  means  of  making  them  productive 
and  able  to  pay.  Inspired  by  Barth£lemy  de  Lafl^inas  (1545- 
x6xa),  oontroUer-general  of  commerce,  and  by  Olivier  de  Serres 
(1539*16x9),^  Henry  IV.  encouraged  the  culture  of  silk,  though 
without  mudi  result,  had  orchards  planted  and  marshes  drained; 
while  thou^  he  permitted  the  free  circulation  of  wine  and  com, 
this  depended  on  the  harvests.  But  the  twofold  effect  of  dvil 
war— the  ruin  of  the  farmers  and  the  scardty  and  high  price  of 
rural  labour— was  only  reduced  arbitrarily  and  by-  fits  and 
starts. 

Despite  the  influence  of  Sully,  a  convinced  agrarian  because 
of  his  horror  of  luxury  and  love  of  economy,  Henry  IV.  likewise 
attempted  amdioration  in  the  towns,  where  the  state  ^ 
of  affairs  was  even  worse  than  in  the  country.  But  the  {''S?'y 
edict  of  ZS97,  far  from  inaugurating  individual  liberty,  uSSylv, 
was  but  a  fresh  edition  di  that  of  X581,  a  second 
preface  to  the  legislation  of  Colbert,  and  in  other  ways  no  better 
respected  than  the  first.  As  for  the  new  features,  the  syndical 
courts  proposed  by  Laff^mas,  they  were  XK>t  even  put  into 
practice.  Various  industries,  neverthdess,  concurrent  with 
those  of  England,  Spain  and  Italy,  were  created  or  reorganized: 
silk-weaving,  printing,  tapestry,  &c.  Sully  at  least  provided 
renascent  manufacture  with  the  roads  necessary  for  communica- 
tion and  planted  them  with  trees.  In  external  commerce 
Laff^mas  and  Henfy  IV.  were  equally  the  precursors  of  Colbert, 
fredng  raw  material  and  prohibiting  the  import  of  products 
similar  to  those  manufactured  within  the  kii^sdom.  Without 
regaining  that  prepoiulerance  in  the  Levant  which  had  been 
secured  after  the  victory  of  Lepanto  and  before  the  dvil  wars, 
Ikfarseilles  still  took  an  honourable  place  there,  confirmed  by 
the  renewal  in  1604  of  the  capitulations  of  Frands  I.  with  the 
sultazL  Finally,  the  system  of  commercial  companies,  anti- 
pathetic to  the  French  bourgeoisie,  was  for  the  first  time  practised 
on  a  grand  scale;  but  Sully  never  understood  that  movement 
of  colonial  expansion,  begun  by  Henry  U.  in  Brazil  and  continued 
in  Canada  by  Champlain,  which  had  so  marvellously  enlarged 
the  European  horizon.  His  point  of  view  was  altogether  more 
limited  than  that  of  Heuy  IV.;  and  he  did  not  foresee,  like 
Elizabeth,  that  the  future  would  bdong  to  the  peoples  whose 
national  energy  took  that  line  of  action. 

His  tfhen  was  essentially  the  superintendence  of  finance, 
to  which  he  brought  the  same  enthusiasm  that  he  had  shown 
in   fighting   the   League.    Vain   and   imaginative, 


his  reputation  was  enormously  enhanced  by  his  JiSS, 
"  Economies  resales ";  he  was  no  innovator,  and 
being  a  true  representative  of  the  nation  at  that  period,  like  it 
he  was  but  lukewarm  towards  reform,  accepting  it  idways  against 
the  grain.  He  was  not  a  finandcr  of  genius;  but  he  administered 
the  public  moneys  with  the  same  probity  and  exactitude  which 
he  used  in  managing  his  own,  retrieving  alienated  property, 
straightening  accounts,  balancing  expenditure  and  receipts, 
and  amassing  a  reserve  in  the  Bastille.  He  did  not  reform  the 
system  of  Met  and  laiiks  established  by  Louis  XI.  in  148a; 
but  by  charging  much  upon  indirect  taxation,  and  slightly 
lessening  the  burden  of  direct  taxation,  he  avoided  an  appeal 
to  the  states-general  and  gave  an  illusion  of  relief. 

Nevertheless,  economic  disasters,  political  drcumstances  and 
the  personal  government  of  Henry  IV.  (precursor  in  this  also 

>  Olivier  de  Serres,  lieur  de  Pradd,  spent  roost  of  his  life  on  his 
model  farm  at  Pradel.  In  1M9  he  dedicated  a  pamphlet  on  the 
cultivation  of  ailk  to  Henry  IV.,  and  in  1600  pubuahed  hia  Thidtn 
d'agHeuUun  a  mimai$  d$s  tkom^,  wbkh  paaaed  through  nineteen 
editions  up  to  1675. 
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of  LouiB  XIV.)  lendered  Us  task  impoisiUe  or  fatal.  The 
nobility  remained  in  debt  and  disaffected;  and  the  clergy,  more 
Cfitidtm  rcoivkable  for  wealth  and  breeding  than  for  virtues, 
9tutaiy  were  won  over  to  the  ultramontane  ideas  of  the 
ly-*'  triumphant  Jesuits.  The  rich  bourgeoisie  began  more 
and  more  to  monopolize  the  magistracy;  and  though 
the  country-people  were  somewhat  relieved  from  the 
burden  which  had  been  crushing  them,  the  working-classes 
remained  impoverished,  owing  to  the  increase  of  prices  which 
followed  at  a  distance  the  rise  of  wages.  Moreover,  under 
insinuating  and  crafty  pretexts,  Henry  IV.  undermined  as 
far  as  he  could  the  right  of  control  by  the  states-general,  the 
right  of  remonstrance  by  the  parlements,  and  the  communal 
franchises,  while  ensuring  the  impoverishment  of  the  mimid- 
palities  by  his  fiscal  methods.  Arbitrary  taxation,  scandalous 
intervention  in  elections,  forced  candidatures,  confusion  in  their 
financial  administration,  bankruptcy  and  revolt  on  the  part  of 
the  tenants:  aD  formed  an  anticipation  of  the  personal  rule 
of  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV. 

Thus  Henry  IV.  evinced  very  great  activity  in  restoring  order 
and  vety  great  poverty  of  invention  in  his  methods.  His  sole 
original  creation,  the  edict  of  La  Paulette  in  1604, 
was  disastrous.  In  consideration  of  an  annual  payment 
of  one-sixtieth  of  the  salary,  it  made  hereditary 
offices  which  had  hitherto  been  held  only  for  life; 
and  the  millions  which  it  daily  poured  into  the  royal  exchequer 
removed  the  necessity  for  seeking  more  regular  and  better 
distributed  resources.  Political  liberty  and  sodal  justice  were 
equally  the  losers  by  this  extreme  financial  measure,  which 
paved  the  way  for  a  catastrophe. 

In  foreign  affairs  the  abasement  of  the  house  of  Austria 
remained  for  Henry  IV.,  as  it  had  been  for  Francis  I.  and  Henxy 
II.,  a  political  necessity,  while  under  his  successors 

it  was  to  become  a  mechanical  obsession.    The  peace 

Unj^lv,  of  Vervins  had  concluded  nothing.  The  difference 
concerning  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  which  the  duke 
of  Savoy  had  seized  upon  in  1588,  profiting  by  Henry  III.'s 
embarrassments,  is  only  worth  mentioning  because  the  treaty 
of  Lyons  (z6oi)  finally  dissipated  the  Italian  mirage,  and 
because,  in  exchange  for  the  Uist  of  France's  possessions  beyond 
the  Alps,  it  added  to  the  royal  domain  the  really  French  territory 
of  La  Bresse,  Bugey,  Valromey  and  the  district  of  Gex.  The 
great  external  affair  of  the  reign  was  the  projected  war  upon 
which  Henry  IV  was  about  to  embark  when  he  was  assassinated. 
The  "  grand  design  "  of  Sully,  the  organization  of  a  "  Christian 
Republic"  of  the  European  nations  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  was  but  the  invention  of  an  irresponsible  minister,  soiired 
by  defeat  and  wishing  to  impress  posterity.  Henry  IV.,  the 
least  visionary  of  kings,  was  between  1598  and  z6xo  really 
hesitating  between  two  great  contradictory  political  schemes: 
the  war  clamoured  for  by  the  Protestants,  politicians  like  Sully, 
and  the  nobility;  and  the  Spanish  alliance,  to  be  cemented  by 
marriages,  and  preached  by  the  ultramontane  Spanish  camarilla 
formed  by  the  queen,  Pin  Coton,  the  king's  confessor,  the 
minister  Villeroy,  and  Ubaldini,  the  papal  ntmdo.  Selfish  and 
suspicious,  Henry  IV.  consistently  played  this  double  game  of 
policy  in  conjunction  with  president  Jeannin.  By  his  alliance 
with  the  Grisons  (1603)  he  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the 
Valtellina,  the  natural  approach  to  Lombardy  for  the  imperial 
forces;  and  by  his  intimate  union  with  Geneva  he  controlled 
the  routes  by  which  the  Spaniards  could  reach  their  hereditary 
possessions  in  Franche-Comt£  and  the  Low  Countries  from 
Italy.  But  having  defeated  the  duke  of  Savoy  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  making  sure  of  him  by  a  marriage;  though  the  Swiss 
might  have  misunderstood  the  treaty  of  Brusol  (1610)  by  which 
he  gave  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  grandson  of  Philip  11.  On 
the  other  hand  he  astonished  the  Protestant  world  by  the 
imprudence  of  his  mediation  between  Spain  and  the  rebellious 
United  Provinces  (1609).  When  the  succession  of  Cleves  and  of 
Jttlich,  so  long  expected  and  already  discounted  by  the  treaty 
of  Halle  (1610),  was  opened  up  in  Germany,  the  great  war  was  I 
largely  due  to  an  access  of  senile  passion  for  the  charms  of  the  I 


princesse  de  Condi.  The  stroke  of  Ravaillac'a  knife  caused  a 
timely  descent  of  the  curtain  upon  this  new  and  tiagi-comic 
Trojan  War.  Thus,  hese  as  elsewhere,  we  see  a  vacillating 
band-to-mouth  policy,  at  the  mercy  of  a  passion  for  power  or 
for  sensual  gratification.  The  ComeUeblMuie  of  Arquea,  the 
Fouk  au  pdt  of  the  peasant,  successes  as  a  lover  and  a  dashing 
^irit,  have  combined  to  surround  Henzy  IV.  with  a  halo  of 
romance  not  justified  by  f  acL 

The  extreme  instabihty  of  monarchical  goveriiment  showed 
itself  afresh  after  Henry  IV.'s  death.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIIL, 
a  peipetual  regency  by  women,  priests,  and  favourites,  |^ 
was  indeed  a  curious  prelude  to  the  grand  age  of  the  ngtm^§t 
French  monarchy.  The  eldest  son  of  Henry  IV.  jjfj^** 
being  a  minor,  Blarie  de'  Medici  induced  the  pariement  ^''^ 
to  invest  her  with  the  re^cy,  thanks  to  Villeroy  and  oontraiy 
to  the  last  will  of  Henry  IV.  This  seomd  Florentine,  at  once 
jealous  oi  power  and  incapable  of  exercising  it,  bore  Uttle  resem- 
blance to  her  predecessor.  Light-minded,  hau^^,  apathetic 
and  cold-hearted,  she  took  a  sort  of  passionate  delight  in  '•'»*"g?g 
Henxy  IV.'s  whole  system  of  government.  Who  would  sopport 
her  in  this  ?  On  one  side  were  the  former  mintsten,  SiUexy 
and  president  Jeannin,  ex-leaguert  but  loyalists,  no  kfvcts  d 
Spain  and  still  less^f  Germany;  on  the  other  the  princes  of  the 
blood  and  the  great  nobles,  Condi,  Guise,  Mayenne  and  Nevcis, 
apparently  still  much  more  faithful  to  Frnicfa  ideas,  but  in 
reality  convinced  that  the  days  ci  kings  were  over  and  that 
their  own  had  arrived.  Instead  of  weakening  thb  aristocratic 
agitation  by  the  see-saw  policy  of  Catherine  de'  Medid,  Marie 
could  invent  no  other  device  than  to  dttpoH  the  royal  treason 
by  distributing  places  and  money  to  the  diiefs  of  both  parties^ 
Tlie  savings  all  expended  and  SuUy  fallen  into  dssgrace,  she 
lost  her  influence  and  became  the  alsMSt  unconsdoos  instnunent 
of  an  ambitious  man  of  low  birth,  the  Florentine  Coadni,  who 
was  to  drag  her  down  with  him  in  his  fall;  petty  shifts  became 
thenceforward  the  order  of  the  day. 

Thus  Villeroy  thought  fit  to  add  still  further  to  the  price 
already  paid  to  triumphant  Madrid  and  Vienna  by  h«1i«t>^^£ 
the  army,  breaking  the  treaty  of  Brusol,  and  abandon- 
ing the  Protestant  princes  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  *g*  ^^'^ 
trans-Pyrenean  Moriscos.  France  joined  hands  with  §$4/^ 
Spain  in  the  marriages  of  Louis  XHI.  with  Anne 
of  Austria  and  Princess  Elizabeth  with  the  son  of  PhUip  m., 
and  the  Spanidi  ambassador  was  admitted  to  the  secret  oouncfl 
of  the  queen.  To  soothe  the  irritation  of  Engbuid  the  due  de 
Bouillon  was  sent  to  London  to  offer  the  hand  of  the  king's 
sister  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Meanwhile,  however,  still  more 
was  ceded  to  the  princes  than  to  the  kings;  and  after  a  pretence 
of  drawing  the  sword  against  the  prince  of  Coodi,  rebeDioius 
through  jealousy  of  the  Italian  surroundings  of  the  queen-mothei, 
recourse  was  haid  to  the  purse.  The  peace  of  Sainte  Menefaould, 
four  years  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  was  a  virtual  abdication 
of  the  monarchy  (May  16x4);  it  was  time  for  a  move  in  the  other 
direction.  Vilkroy  inspired  the  regent  with  the  idea  <rf  an 
armed  expedition,  accompanied  by  the  little  king,  into  the  West. 
The  convocation  of  the  states-general  was  about  to  take  place, 
wrung,  as  in  all  minorities,  from  the  royal  weakness — ^this  tame 
by  Condi;  so  the  elections  were  influenced  in  the  monardust 
interest.  The  king's  majority,  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the  aSth 
of  October  16x4,  further  streiigthened  the  throne;  while  owing 
to  the  bungh'ng  of  the  third  estate,  who  did  not  ocmtrive  to  gain 
the  support  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  by  some  sort  of  con- 
cessions, the  states-general,  the  last  until  1789,  proved  like  the 
others  a  mere  historic  episode,  an  impotent  and  inocganic 
expedient.  In  vain  Condi  tried  to  play  with  the  pariement  of 
Paris  the  same  game  as  with  the  statesrgenersl,  in  a  sort  of 
antidpation  of  the  Fronde.  Vtllerc^  demurred;  axHi  the 
pariement,  having  illegally  assumed  a  political  rftle,  broke  with 
Condi  and  effected  a  recondlUtion  with  the  court.  After  this 
double  victory  Marie  de'  Medid  could  at  last  undertake  the 
famous  journey  to  Bordeaux  and  oonsummate  the  ^»nisb 
marriages.  In  order  not  tn  countenance  by  his  presence  an 
act  which  had  been  the  pretext  for  his  oppositkm,  Condi  tebdkd 
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once  note  in  Augost  1615;  but  he  wts  again  padfied  by  the 
governorships  and  pensions  0!  the  peace  of  Loudun  (May  16 16). 

But  Villeroy  and  the  other  ministers  knew  not  bow  to  reap 
the  fu&  advantage  of  their  victory.  They  had  but  one  desire, 
to  put  themselves  on  a  good  footing  again  with  Cond6, 
instead  of  applying  themselves  honestly  to  the  service 
of  the  king.  The  "  marshals,"  Condni  and  his  wife 
Leonora  Galigai,  more  influential  with  the  queen  and 
more  exacting  than  ever,  by  dint  of  clever  intrigues  forced  the 
ministers  to  retire  one  after  another;  and  with  the  last  of  Henry 
IV.'s  "  greyb^rds  "  vanished  also  all  the  pectmiary  reserves  left. 
Condni  surrounded  himsell  with  new  men,  insignificant  penons 
ready  to  do  his  bidding,  such  as  Barbin  or  Mangot,  while  in 
the  background  was  Richelieu,  bishop  of  Lucon.  0>nd6  now 
began  intrigues  with  the  princes  whom  he  had  previously 
betrayed;  but  his  pride  dissolved  in  piteous  entreaties  when 
Th^inines,  captain  of  the  guard,  arrested  him  in  September 
1616.  Six  months  later  Condni  had  not  even  time  to  protest 
vdien  another  captain,  Vitiy,  slew  him  at  the  Louvre,  under 
otden  from  Louis  XITT.,  on  the  24th  of  April  16x7. 

RidieUeu  had  appeared  behind  Marie  de'  Media;  Albert 
de  Luynes  rose  behind  Louis  XIIL,-the  neglected  child  whom 
he  had  contrived  to  amuse.  "  The  tavern  remained  the  same, 
having  dianged  nothing  but  the  bush."  De  Luynes  Was  made 
a  duke  and  msmhtl  in  Cbndni's  place,  with  no  better  title; 
while  the  due  d'Epemon,  supported  by  the  queen-mother 
(now  in  disgrace  at  Blois),  took  Condi's  place  at  the  head  of 
the  opposition.  The  treaties  of  Angoul^me  and  Angers  (1619- 
x6ao),  negotiated  by  Richelieu,  recalled  the  "  unwholesome  " 
treaties  of  Sainte-Menehould  and  Loudun.  The  revolt  of  the 
Protestants  was  more  serious.  Goaded  by  the  vigorous  revival 
of  militant  Catholicism  which  marked  the  opening  of  the  X7th 
century,  de  Luynes  tried  to  put  a  finishing  touch  to  the  triumph 
of  Catholicism  in  France,  which  he  had  assisted,  by  abandoning 
in  the  treaty  of  Ulm  the  defence  of  the  small  German  states 
against  the  ambition  of  the  ruling  house  of  Austria,  and  by 
sacrificing  the  Protestant  Grisons  to  Spain.  The  re-establish- 
ment d  Catholic  worship  in  Bfam  was  the  {Hretezt  for  a  rising 
among  tlw  Protestants,  who  had  remained  loyal  during  these 
troublous  years;  and  although  the  military  organization 
of  French  Protestantism,  arranged  by  the  assembly  of  La 
Rochelle,  had  been  checked  in  x6ax,  by  the  defection  of  most 
of  itut  reformed  nobles,  like  BouiUon  and  Lcsdiguidres,  de  Luynes 
had  to  niat  the  disastrous  siege  of  MontaulMin.  Death  alone 
saved  him  from  the  disgrace  suffered  by  his  predecessors 
(December  15,  x63x). 

Tmm  1621  to  1624  Marie  de'  Medid,  re-established  in  credit, 
prosecuted  her  intrigues;  and  in  three  years  there  were  three 
diflfer&t  ministries:  de  Lu3mes  was  succeeded  by  the 
[*f  prince  de  Condi,  whose  Montauban  was  found  at 
MontpdUer;  the  Brillarts  succeeded  (^ndt,  and 
having,  like  de  Luynes,  neglected  France's  foreign 
Interests,  they  had  to  give  i^ce  to  La  Vieuville;  while  this 
latter  was  arrested  in  Us  turn  for  having  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  the  English  Catholics  in  the  negotiations  regarding  the 
marriage  of  Henrietta  of  France  with  the  prince  of  Wales.  All 
these  personages  were  undistinguished  figures  beyond  whom 
mii^t  be  diKemed  the  odd  dear<ut  profile  of  Marie  de'  Media's 
secietaryi  now  a  cardinal,  who  was  to  take  the  hdm  and  act 
as  viceroy  during  eighteen  3rears. 

Richelieu  came  into  power  at  a  ludiy  moment.  Every  one 
was  sick  of  government  by  deputy;  they  desired  a  strong  hand 
Cm^iaal  &nd  an  energetic  foreign  policy,  after  the  defeat  of 
<iLiiifc»  the  Csechs  at  the  White  Mountain  by  the  house  of 
jgf  Austria,  the  Spanish  intrigues  in  the  ValteUina,  and 
'***'  the  resumption  oi  war  between  Spain  and  HoOand. 
Richelieu  contrived  to  raise  hope  in  the  minds  of  all.  As 
president  of  the  dergy  at  the  8tates»general  of  1614  he  had 
figured  as  an  adherent  of  Spain  and  the  ultramontane  interest; 
he  appeared  to  be  a  representative  of  that  religious  party  which 
was  identical  with  the  Spanish  party.  But  be  had  also  been 
pot  into  the  ministry  by  the  party  of  the  FoUUqua,  who  had 


terminated  the  dvfl  wan,  acdafmrd  Henry  IV.,  applauded  the 
Protestant  alliance,  and  by  the  mouth  of  Miron,  president  (rf  the 
thhrd  estate,  had  in  1614  proclaimed  its  intention  to  take  up 
the  national  tradition  once  more.  Deq>ite  the  concessions 
necessary  at  the  outset  to  the  partisans  of  a  Catholic  alliance, 
it  was  the  programme  of  the  PotUiquet  that  Richelieu  adopted 
and  laid  down  with  a  master's  hand  in  his  Political  TestamenL 

To  realise  it  he  had  to  maintain  his  position.  This  was  very 
difficult  with  a  king  who  "  wished  to  be  governed  and  yet  was 
impatient  at  being  governed."  Ihcapable  of  applying 
himself  to  great  affairs,  but  of  sane  and  even  acute  ^fj**  ^^^ 
judgment,  Louis  XIII.  excelled  only  in  a  passion  for  ^fetattm 
detail  and  for  numuai  pastimes.  He  realized  the 
superior  qualities  of  hb  minister,  though  with  a  livdy  lenie  of 
his  own  dignity  he  often  wished  him  more  disoeet  and  less 
imperious;  he  had  confidence  in  him  but  did  not  love  him. 
Cold-hearted  and  formal  by  nature,  he  had  not  even  self-love, 
detested  his  wife  Anne  of  Austria — too  good  a  Spaniard— and 
only  attached  himself  fitfully  to  his  favourites,  male  or  female, 
who  were  naturally  jealously  su^)f<;ted  by  the  cardinal  He 
was  accustomed  to  listen  to  his  mother,  who  detested  Richelieu 
as  her  ungrateful  prot^.  Neither  did  he  love  his  brother, 
Gaston  of  Orleans,  and  the  feeling  was  mutual;  for  the  latter, 
remaining  for  twenty  years  heir-presumptive  to  a  crown  which 
he  could  ndther  defend  nor  seize,  posed  as  the  bdoved  prince 
in  all  the  con^irades  against  Richelieu,  and  issued  from  them 
each  time  as  a  Judas.  Add  to  this  that  Louis  XIH.,  like 
Richdieu  himself,  had  wretched  health,  aggravated  by  the 
extravagant  medicines  of  the  day;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  this  pliable  disposition  which  offered  itsdf  to  the  yoke 
caused  Richelieu  always  to  fear  that  his  king  might  diange 
his  master,  and  to  dedarc  that "  the  four  square  feet  of  the  king's 
cabinet  had  been  more  difficult  for  him  to  conquer  than  all  the 
battlefields  of  Europe." 

Richelieu,  therdore,  passed  his  time  in  safeguarding  himsdf 
from  his  rivals  and  In  spying  upon  them;  his  8uq;>idous  nature, 
rendered  still  more  irritable  by  his  painful  practice  of  a  dissimula- 
tion repugnant  to  his  headstrong  character,  making  him  fancy 
himself  t)^reatencd  more  than  was  actually  the  case.  He  brutally 
suppressed  six  great  plots,  several  of  whicb  were  scandalous, 
and  had  more  than  fifty  persons  executed;  and  he  Identified 
himself  with  the  king,  sincerely  bdieving  that  he  was  maintaining 
the  royal  authority  and  not  merdy  his  own.  He  had  a  preference 
for  irregular  measures  rather  than  legal  prosecutions,  and  a 
jealousy  of  all  opinions  save  his  own.  He  maintained  his  power 
through  the  fear  of  torture  and  of  special  commissions.  It 
was  Louis  XUI.  whose  cold  decree  ordained  most  of  the  rigorous 
sentences,  but  the  stain  of  blood  rested  on  the  cardinal's  robe 
and  made  his  reasons  of  state  pass  for  private  vengeance.  (3ialais 
was  beheaded  at  Nantes  in  2696  for  having  uphdd  (Saston  of 
Orleans  in  his  refusal  to  wed  Mademoisdle  de  Montpensier, 
and  Marshal  d'Omano  died  at  Vincennes  for  having  given  him 
bad  advice  in  this  matter;  while  the  dudlist  de  Boutteville 
was  put  to  the  torture  for  having  braved  the  edict  against  duds. 
The  royal  famfly  itself  was  not  free  from  his  attacks;  after  the 
Day  of  Dupes  (1630)  he  sHowmI  the  queen-mother  to  die  in  exile, 
and  publidy  dishonoured  the  king's  brother  (kston  of  Orleans 
by  the  publication  of  his  confessions;  Marshal  de  Marillar 
was  put  to  the  torture  for  his  ingratitude,  and  the  constable 
de  Mcmtmorency  for  rebdlion  (1632).  The  birth  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  1638  confirmed  Richdieu  in  power.  However,  at  the  point 
of  death  he  roused  himsdf  to  order  the  eaecution  of  the  king's 
favourite,  Cinq-Mars,  and  his  friend  de  Thoo,  guilty  ^  treason 
with  Spain  (1642). 

Absdute  authority  was  not  In  Itself  sufficient;  modi  money 
was  also  needed.  In  his  state-papers  Richdieu  has  shown  that 
at  the  outset  he  desired  that  the  Huguenots  should 
share  no  longer  in  public  affairs,  that  the  n^les  should 
cease  to  behave  as  rebellious  subjects,  and  the  powerful 
provincial  governors  as  suzerains  over  the  lands 
committed  to  thdr  charge.  With  his  passion  for  the  uniform 
and  the  usd ul  on  a  grand  scale,  he  hoped  by  means  of  the  Code 
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Micfaaod  to  pot  an  end  to  tbe  sale  of  offices,  to  lighten  imposto, 
tO'supprcM  brigandage,  to  reduce  the  monasteries,  &c.  To  do 
this  it  would  have  "been  necessary  to  make  peace,  for  it  was 
soon  <^deot  that  war  was  incompatible  with  these  rd^orms.  He 
chose  war,  as  did  his  Spanish  rival  and  oontemporaiy  OUvares. 
War  is  expensive  sport;  but  RicheUeu  msinrsinrd  a' lofty 
attitude  towards  finaince,  disdained  figures,  and  abandoned  all 
petty  detkils  to  subordinate  officials  like  DTffiat  or  Bullion. 
He  therefore  soon  reverted  to  the  old  and  worse  measures, 
including  the  debasement  of  coinage,  and  put  an  extreme 
tension  on  all  the  springi  of  the  financial  System.  The  land-tax 
was  doubled  and  trebled  by  war,  by  the  pensbns  of  the  nobles, 
by  an  extortion  the  profits  of  which  RicheUeo  disdainrd  neither 
for  himself  nor  for  his  family;  and  just  when  the  richer  and 
more  powerful  classes  had  been  freed  from  taxes;  causing  the 
wholesale  oppression  of  the  poorer,  these  few  remaining  were 
jointly  and  severally  answerable.  Perquisites,  offices,  forced 
loans  were  multiplied  to  such  a  point  that  a  critic  of  the  times, 
Guy  Patin,  facetiously  declared  that  duties  were  to  be  exacted 
from  the  beggars  basking  in  the  sun.  Richeliea  went  so  far  as  to 
make  poverty  systematic  and  use  famine  as  a  means  of  govern- 
ment.   This  was  the  price  paid  for  the  national  victories. 

Thus  he  procured  money  at  all  costs,  with  an  extremely 
crude  fiscal  judgment  which  ended  by  exasperating  the  people; 
hence  numerous  insurrections  of  the  poverty-stricken;  Dijon 
rose  in  revolt  against  the  aides  in  1630,  Provence  against  the 
tax-officers  (IIm)  in  1631,  Paris  and  Lyons  in  1633,  and  Bordeaux 
against  the  increase  of  customs  in  1635.  In  x.636  theCroquiuUs 
ravaged  Limousin,  Poitou,  Angoumoia,  Gascony  and  P&igord; 
in  X639  it  needed  an  army  to  subdue  the  Va^nU'Pkds  (bare-feet) 
in  Normandy.  Even  the  rentiers  of  the  H6tel-de-ViIle,  big  and 
little,  usually  very  peaceable  folk,  were  excited  by  the  entail- 
ment of  their  incomes,  and  in  1639  and  1642  were  roused  to  fuxy. 

Every  one  had  to  bend  before  this  harsh  genius,  who  insisted 
on  uniformity  in  obedience.  After  the  feudal  vassals,  dedmated 
gtn^^  ^y  ^  ^^'^  ^  religion  and  the  executioiwr's  hand, 
wMh  1M0  and  after  the  recalcitrant  taxpayers,  the  Protestants, 
AMM**  in  their  turn,  and  by  their  own  fault,  experienced  this. 
"'^  While  Richelieu  was  opposing  the-designs  of  the  pope 
and  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Valtellina,  while  he  was  arming 
the  duke  of  Savoy  and  subsidixing  Mansfeld  in  Germany, 
Henri,  ducde  Rohan,  and  his  brother  Benjamin  de  Rohan,  due 
de  Soubise,  the  Protestant  chiefs,  took  the  initiative  in  a  fresh 
revolt  despite  the  majority  of  their  party  (x6a5).  This  Huguenot 
rising,  in  stirring  up  which  Spanish  diplomacy  had  its  share, 
was  a  revolt  of  discontented  and  ambitious  individuals  who 
trusted  for  success  to  their  compact  organisation  and  the  ultimate 
assistance  of  Eni^d.  Under  pressure  of  this  new  danger  and 
urged  on  by  the  Catholic  dMts,  supported  by  the  influence  of 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  Richelieu  concluded  with  Spain  the  treaty 
of  Monson  (March  5,  xfiaO),  by  which  the  interests  of  his  allies 
Venice,  Savoy  and  the  Grisoos  were  sacrificed  without  their 
being  consulted.  The  Catholic  Valtellina,  freed  from  the  claims 
of  the  Protestant  Grisons,  became  an  independent  state  under 
the  joint  protection  of  France  and  Spain;  the  question  of  the 
right  of  passage  was  left  open,  to  trouble  France  during  the 
campaigns  that  followed;  but  the  immediate  gain,  so  ^  as 
Richelieu  was  concerned,  was  that  his  hands  were  freed  to  deal 
with  the  Huguenots. 

Soubise  had  b^un  the  revolt  (January  1625)  by  sei^ng 
Port  Blavet  in  Brittany,  with  the  royal  squadron  that  lay  there, 
and  in  command  of  the  ships  thus  acquired,  combined  with 
those  of  La  RocheUe,  he  ranged  the  western  coast,  intercepting 
commerce.  In  September,  however,  Montmorency  succeeded, 
with  a  fleet  of  English  and  Dutch  ships  manned  by  English 
seamen,  in  defeating  Soubise,  who  took  refuge  in  England. 
La  RocheUe  was  now  invested,  the  Huguenots  were  hard  pressed 
also  on  land,  and,  but  for  the  reluctance  id  the  Dutch  to  allow 
their  ships  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose,  an  end  might  have  been 
made  of  the  Protestant  opposition  in  France;  as  it  was,  Richelieu 
was  forced  to  accept  the  mediation  of  England  and  conclude  a 
treaty  with  the  Huguenoto  (February  1626). 


He  was  far,  however,  from  forgiving  them  for  their  attitude 
or  being  reconciled  to  their  power.    So  long  as  they  retAiaed 
their  compact  organization  in  France  he  could  undertake  no 
successful  action  abroad,  and  the  treaty  was  in  effect  no  more 
than  a  truce  that  was  bsdly  obeerved.    The  oppression  of  the 
French  Protestants  was  but  one  of  the  pretexU  for  the  English 
expedition  under  James  I.'s  favourite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
to  La  RocheUe  in  1627;  and,  in  the  end,  this  intervention  oC  a 
foreign  power  oomfnondsedthdr  cause.    When  at  last  the  dtisens 
of  the  great  Huguenot  stronghold,  caught  between  two  dangers, 
chose  wh^  seemed  to  them  the  least  and  threw  in  their  lot 
with  the  Eni^h,  they  definitely  prodaimed  their  attitude  as 
anti-national;  and  when,  on  the  a^th  of  October  1628,  after 
a  heroic  resistance,  the  dty  surrendered  to  the  French  king, 
this  was  hailed  not  as  a  victory  for  CathoUcism  only, 
but  for  Fhmce.    The  taking  of  La  RocheUe  was  a     ^ggf  ^ 
crushing  blow  to  the  Huguenots,  and  the  desperate     iSt 
alliance  which  Rohan,  entrenched  in  the  C^vennes, 
entered  into  with  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  could  not  prolong  their 
resistance.    The  amnesty  of  Alais,  prudent  and  moderate  in 
religiotis  matters,  gave  back  to  the  Protestants  their  commoa 
rights  within  the  body  poUtic.    Unfoctunately  what  was  an  end 
for  RicheUeu  was  but  a  first  step  for  the  Catholic  party. 

The  little  Protestant  group  eliminated,  RicheUeu  next  wished 
to  establish  CathoUc  religious  uniformity;  for  though  in  France 

the  CathoUc  Chtirch  was  the  state  church,  unity  did 

not  exist  in  it.  There  were  no  fixed  prindples  in  the  ^'^***— 
rdiations  between  king  and  church,  hence  incessant  f^ft^H?i 
conflicts  between  Galileans  and  Ultramontanes,  in 
which  Richelieu  claimed  to  hold  an  even  balance.  Moreover, 
a  CathoUc  movement  for  religious  reform  in  the  Church  of 
France  began  during  the  lyth  century,  marked  by  the  creation 
of  seminaries,  the  foundation  of  new  orthodox  religious  ordcn, 
and  the  organisation  of  pubUc  reUef  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul 
Jansenism  was  the  most  vigorous  contemporary  effort  to  renovate 
not  only  morals  but  Church  doctrine  (see  Jansenism).  But 
RicheUeu  had  no  love  for  innovators,  and  showed  this  very 
plainly  to  du  Vergier  de  Hauranne,  abbot  of  Saint  Cyran.  who 
was  imprisoned  at  Vlncennes  for  the  good  of  Church  and  State. 
In  affairs  of  inteUect  dragooning  was  equaUy  the  policy;'  and, 
as  ComeiUe  learnt  to  his  cost,  the  French  Academy  was  created 
in  1635  simply  to  secure  in  the  repubUc  of  letters  the  same  unity 
and  conformity  to  rules  that  was  enforced  in  the  state. 

Before  RicheUeu,  there  had  been  no  effective  monarchy  and 
no  institutions  for  controlling  affairs;  merely  advisory  instito- 
tions  which  collaborated  somewhat  vaguely  in  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom.  Had  the  king  been 
wiUing  these  might  have  dev^ped  further;  but 
RicheUeu  ruthlessly  suppressed  aU  such  growth,  and 
they  remained  embryonic.  According  to  him,  the  king  must 
dedde  in  secret,  and  the  king's  wiU  must  be  law.  No  one  might 
meddle  in  poUtical  affairs,  ndther  parlements  nor  statet^en^d; 
stiU  less  had  the  pubUc  any  right  to  judge  the  actions  of  the 
government.  Between  X63X  and  the  edict  of  February  X64X 
RicheUeu  strove  against  the  continuaUy  renewed  opp<»itioa 
of  the  pariements  to  his  system  of  special  commissions  and 
judgments;  in  1641  he  refused  them  any  right  of  interference 
in  state  affairs;  at  most  would  be  consent  occasionaUy  to  take 
counsel  with  aasembUes  of  notables.  Provindal  and  munidpal 
Uberties  were  no  better  treated  when  through  them  the  king's 
subjects  attempted  to  break  loose  from  the  iron  ring  of  the  royal 
commissaries  and  intendants.  In  Burgundy,  Dijon  saw  her 
munidpal  Uberties  restricted  in  1631;  the  provindal  assembly 
of  Dauphin^  was  suppressed  from  1628  onward,  and  that  of 
Languedoc  in  1629;  that  of  Provence  was  in  1639  replaced  by 
communal  assemblies,  and  that  of  Normandy  was  prorogued 
from  X639  to  1642.  Not  that  RicheUeu  was  hostile  to  them 
in  prindple;  but  he  was  obliged  at  aU  haxards  to  find  money 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  army,  and  the  provindal  states  were  a 
slow  and  heavy  machine  to  put  in  motion.  Through  an  excessi\^ 
reaction  against  the  disintegration  that  had  menaced  the  kingdom 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  League,  he  feU  into  the  abtoe  of 
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over-centraltzation;  and  depriving  the  people  of  the  habit 
of  criticizing  goveramental  action,  he  taught  them  a  fatal 
acquiescence  in  uncontrolled  and  undisputed  authority.  Like 
one  of  those  physical  forces  which  tend  to  reduce  eversrthing 
to  a  dead  level,  he  battered  down  aUke  characters  and  fortresses; 
and  in  his  endeavours  to  abolish  faction,  he  killed  that  public 
spirit  which,  formed  in  the  i6th  century,  had  already  produced  the 
Ripubliqiuoi  Bodin,  de  Thou's  History  ofkis  Tinus,  La^Bqetie's 
Cottlre  vn,  the  Salve  Minippie^  and  Sully's  £conomies  royaUs. 

In  order  to  establish  this  absolute  despotism  Richelieu  created 
no  new  instruments,  but  made  use  of  a  revolutionary  institution 
MtMMA  ^^  ^^  16^^  century,  namely  "  intendants "  (9.V.), 
0mpior9d  agents  who  were  forerunners  of  the  commissaries  of 
^gteft*-  the  Convention,  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  of  interior 
condition,  hated  by  every  one,  and  for  that  reason  the 
more  trustworthy.  He  also  drew  most  of  the  members  of  his 
special  commissions  from  the  grand  coundl,  a  supreme  adminis- 
trative tribunal  which  owed  all  its  influence  to  him. 

However,  having  accomplished  all  these  great  things,  the 
treasury  was  left  empty  and  the  reforms  were  but  ill-established; 
for  Richelieu's  policy  increased  poverty,  neglected 
the  toiling  and  suffering  peasants,  deserted  the  cause 
of  the  workers  in  order  to  favour  the  privileged  classes, 
and  left  idle  and  useless  that  bourgeoisie  whose  intellectual 
activity,  spirit  of  disdpline,  and  civil  and  political  culture  would 
have  yielded  solid  support  to  a  monarchy  all  the  stronger  for 
being  limited.  Richelieu  completed  the  work  of  Francis  I.; 
he  endowed  France  with  the  fatal  tradition  of  autocracy.  This 
priest  by  education  and  by  turn  of  mind  was  indifferent  to 
material  interests,  which  were  secondary  in  his  eyesj  he  could 
organize  neither  finance,  nor  justice,  nor  an  army,  nor  the 
colonies,  but  at  the  most  a  system  of  police.  Hb  method  was 
not  to  reform,  but  to  crush.  He  was  great  chiefly  in  negotiation, 
the  art  par  excellence  of  ecclesiastics.  His  work  was  entirely 
abroad;  there  it  had  more  continuity,  more  future,  perhaps 
because  only  in  his  foreign  policy  was  he  unhampered  in  his 
designs.  He  sacrificed  everything  to  it;  but  he  ennobled  it  by 
the  genius  and  audacity  of  his  conceptions,  by  the  energetic 
tension  of  all  the  musdes  of  the  body  politic. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  in  fact  dominated  all  Richelieu's 
foreign  policy;  by  it  he  made  France  and  unmade  Germany. 
It  was  the  support  of  Germany  which  Philip  11.  had 
lacked  in  order  to  realize  his  Catholic  empire;  and  the 
election  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  II.  of  Styria  as 
emperor  gave  that  support  to  his  Spanish  cousins 
(1619).  Thenceforward  all  the  forces  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
would  be  united,  provided  that  communication  could  be  main- 
tained in  the  north  with  the  Netherlands  and  in  the  south  with 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  so  that  there  should  be  no  flaw  in  the  iron 
vice  which  locked  France  in  on  either  side.  It  was  therefore  of 
the  highest  importance  to  France  that  she  should  dominate  the 
valleys  of  the  Alps  and  Rhine.  As  soon  as  Richelieu  became 
minister  in  1624  there  was  an  end  to  cordial  relations  with  Spain. 
He  resumed  the  policy  of  Henry  IV.,  confining  his  military 
operations  to  the  region  of  the  Alps,  and  contenting  himself 
at  first  with  opposing  the  coalition  of  the  Habsburgs  with  a 
coalition  of  Venice,  the  Turks,  Bethlen  Gabor,  king  of  Hungary, 
and  the  Protestants  of  Germany  and  Denmark.  But  the  revolts 
of  the  French  Protestants,  the  resentment  of  the  nobles  at  his 
dictatorial  power,  and  the  perpetual  ferment  of  intrigues  and 
treason  in  the  court,  obliged  him  almost  immediately  to  draw 
back.  During  these  eight  years,  however,  Richelieu  had  pressed 
on  matters  as  fast  as  possible. 

While  James  I.  of  England  was  trying  to  get  a  general  on  the 
cheap  in  Denmark  to  defend  his  son-in-law,  the  elector  palatine, 
-  ^^  Richelieu  was  bargaining  with  the  Spaniards  in  the 
i^SS^,  treaty  of  Monzon  (Mareh  1626);  but  as  the  strained 
•MCffitla  relations  between  France  and  England  forced  him 
Italy,  to  conciliate  Spain  still  further  by  the  treaty  of  April 
1627,  the  Spaniards  profited  by  this  to  carry  on  an 
intrigue  with  Rohan,  and  in  concert  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  to  occupy  Montfenrat  when  the  death  of  Vicenso  II. 
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(December  26,  1627)  kft  the  succession  of  Mantua,  under  the 
will  of  the  late  duke,  to  Charles  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Nevers,  a 
Frenchman  by  education  and  sympathy.  But  the  taking  of 
La  Rochelle  allowed  Louis  to  force  the  pass  of  Susa,  to  induce 
the  duke  of  Savoy  to  treat  with  him,  and  to  isolate  the  Spaniards 
in  Italy  by  a  great  Italian  league  between  Genoa,  Venice  and 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Mantua  (April  1629).  Unlike  the  Valois, 
Richelieu  only  desired  to  free  Italy  from  Spain  in  order  to 
restore  her  independence. 

The  fact  that  the  French  Protestants  in  the  Civennes  were 
again  in  arms  enabled  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Spaniards  to  make 
a  fresh  attack  upon  the  Alpine  passes;  but  after  the  peace  of 
Alais  Richelieu  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
men,  and  stirred  up  enemies  everywhere  against  the  emperor, 
victorious  now  over  the  king  of  Denmark  as  in  1621  over  the 
elector  palatine.  He  united  Sweden,  now  reconciled  with  Poland, 
and  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  electors,  disquieted  by  the  edict 
of  Restitution  and  the  omnipotence  of  Wallenstein;  and  he 
aroused  the  United  Provinces.  But  the  disaffection  of  the 
court  and  the  more  extreme  Catholics  made  it  impossible  for 
him  as  yet  to  enter  upon  a  struggle  against  both  Austria  and 
Spain;  he  was  only  able  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Italy  with 
much  prudence.  The  intervention  of  Mazarin,  despatched  by 
the  pope,  who  saw  no  other  means  of  detaching  Italy  from  Spain 
than  by  introducing  France  into  the  affair,  brought  about  the 
signature  of  the  armistice  of  Rivalte  on  the  4th  of  September 
1630,  soon  developed  into  the  peace  of  Cheraso),  which  re- 
established the  agreement  with  the  still  fugitive  duke  of  Savoy 
(June  1631).  Under  the  harsh  tyranny  of  Spain,  Italy  was  now 
nothing  but  a  lifeless  corpse;  young  vigorous  Germany  was 
better  worth  saving.  So  Richelieu's  envoys,  Brulart  de  Lton 
and  Father  Joseph,  disarmed  *■  the  emperor  at  the  diet  of  Rcgens- 
burg,  while  at  the  same  time  Louis  XIII.  kept  Casale  and 
Pinerolo,  the  gates  of  the  Alps.  Lastly,  by  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  (May  30th,  163 1),  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  League,  engaged  to  defend  the  king  of  France  against 
all  his  enemies,  even  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  the  emperor. 
Thus  by  the  haind  of  Richelieu  a  union  against  Austrian  imperial- 
ism was  effected  between  the  Bavarian  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants  who  dominated  in  central  and  northern  Germany. 

Twice  had  Richelieu,  by  means  of  the  purse  and  not  by  force 
of  arms,  succeeded  in  reopening  the  passes  of  the  Alps  and  6f 
the  Rhine.  The  kingdom  at  peace  and  the  Huguenot  /fichtOtm 
party  ruined,  he  was  now  able  to  engage  upon  his  amd 
policy  of  prudent  acquisitions  and  apparently  dis-  Oaatavma 
interested  alliances.  But  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  ^^•^p*"** 
of  Sweden,  called  in  by  Richelieu  and  Venice  to  take  the  place 
of  the  played-out  king  of  Denmark,  brought  danger  to  all  parties. 
He  would  not  be  content  merely  to  serve  French  interests  in 
Germany,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  secret  treaty  of  Bllrwalde 
(June  1631);  but,  once  master  of  Germany  and  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  considered  chiefly  the  interests  of  Protestantism 
and  Sweden.  Neither  the  prayers  nor  the  threats  of  Richelieu, 
who  wished  indeed  to  destroy  Spain  but  not  Catholicism,  nor 
the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Ltltzen  (1632),  could  repair 
the  evils  caused  by  this  immoderate  ambition.  A  violent 
Catholic  reaction  against  the  Protestants  ensued;  and  the 
union  of  Spain  and  the  Empire  was  consolidated  just  when  that 
of  the  Protestants  was  dissolved  at  N6rdlingen,  despite  the 
efforts  of  Oxenstiema  (September  1634).  Moreover,  Wallenstein, 
who  had  been  urged  by  Richelieu  to  set  up  an  independent 
kingdom  in  Bohemia,  had  been  killed  on  the  23rd  of  February 
1634.  In  the  course  of  a  year  Wilrttemberg  and  Franconia 
were  reconquered  from  the  Swedes;  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  had  taken  the  side  of  the  Empire,  called  in  the  Spanish  and 
the  imperial  forces  to  open  the  road  to  the  Netherlands  through 
Franche-Comt£. 

His  allies  no  longer  able  to  stand  alone,  Richelieu  was  obliged 
to  intervene  directly  (May  19th,  1635).  By  the  treaty  of  Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye  he  purchased  the  army  of  Bernard  ^'^  " 

>  Ferdinand  is  reported  to  have  said :  *'  Le  capucin 
avec  ion  icapulaire  et  a  mis  dans  capuchon  ax  bonnet 
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Weimar,  by  that  of  Rivoli  he  united  against  Spain  the  dukes 
of  Modcna,  Parma  and  Mantua;  he  signed  an  open  alliance  with 
j^  the  league  of  Hellbronn,  the  United  Provinces  and 

Fnmck  Sweden;  and  after  these  alliances  military  operations 
TUrtr  began,  Marshal  de  la  Force  occupying  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
raine. Richelieu  attempted  to  operate  simultaneously 
in  the  Netherlands  by  joining  hands  with  the  Dutch, 
and  on  the  Rhine  by  uniting  with  the  Swedes;  but  the  bad 
organization  of  the  French  armies,  the  double  invasion  of  the 
Spaniards  as  far  as  Corbie  and  the  imperial  forces  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Saint- Jean-de-Losne  (1636),  and  the  death  of  his  allies, 
the  dukes  of  Hesse-Cassel,  Savoy  and  Mantua  at  first  frustrated 
his  efforts.  A  decided  success  was,  however,  achieved  between 
1638  and  1640,  thanks  to  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar  and  after- 
wards to  Guibriant,  and  to  the  parallel  action  of  the  Swedish 
generals,  Baii^,  Wrangcl  and  Torstensson.  Richelieu  obtained 
Alsace,  Breisach  and  the  forest-towns  on  the  Rhine;  while 
in  the  north,  thanks  to  the  Dutch  and  owing  to  the  conquest  of 
Artoia,  maiihals  de  la  Meilleraye,  de  Ch&tillon  and  de  Btizk 
forced  the  barrier  of  the  Netheriands.  Turin,  the  capital  of 
Piedmont,  was  taken  by  Henri  de  Lorraine,  comte  d'Haroourt; 
the  alliance  with  rebellious  Portugal  faciliuted  the  occupation 
of  Roussillon  and  almost  the  whole  of  Catalonia,  and  Spain  was 
reduced  to  defending  herself;  while  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Habsburgs  at  Madrid  made  those  of  Vienna  more  tractable. 
The  diet  of  Regensbuig,  under  the  mediation  of  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  decided  in  favour  of  peace  with  France,  and  on  the  2sth 
of  December  1641  the  preliminary  settlement  at  Hamburg 
fixed  the  opening  of  negotiations  to  take  place  at  MUnster  and 
Osnabrilck.  Richelieu's  death  (December  4,  1642)  prevented 
him  from  seeing  the  triumph  of  his  policy,  but  it  can  be  judged 
by  its  results;  in  1624  the  kingdom  had  in  the  east  only  the 
frontier  of  the  Meuse  to  defend  it  from  invasion;  in  1642  the 
whole  of  Alsace,  except  Strassbuig,  was  occupied  and  the  Rhine 
guarded  by  the  army  of  Cu^briant.  Six  months  later,  on  the 
14th  of  May  1643,  Louis  XIII.  rejoined  his  minister  in  his  true 
kingdom,  the  land  of  shades. 

But  thanks  to  Maxarin,  who  comfrfeted  his  work,  France 
gathered  in  the  harvest  sown  by  Richelieu.  At  the  outset  no 
one  believed  that  the  new  cardinal  would  have  any 
success.  Every  one  expected  from  Anne  of  .Austria 
a  change  in  the  government  which  appeared  to  be 
Justified  by  the  persecutions  of  Richelieu  and  the 
disdainful  unscrupulousncss  of  Louis  XIII.  On  the  i6th  of 
May  the  queen  took  the  little  four-year-old  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
parlement  of  Paris  which,  proud  of  playing  a  part  in  politics, 
hastened,  contrary  to  Louis  XIIL's  last  will,  to  acknowledge 
the  command  of  the  little  king,  and  to  give  his  mother  "  free, 
absolute  and  entire  authority."  The  great  nobles  were  already 
looking  upon  themselves  as  established  in  power,  when  they 
learnt  with  amazement  that  the  regent  had  appointed  as  her 
chief  adviser,  not  Gaston  of  Orleans,  but  Maxarin.  The  political 
revenge  which  in.  their  eyes  was  owing  to  them  as  a  body,  the 
queen  claimed  for  herself  alone,  and  she  mad^  it  a  romantic  one. 
This  Spaniard  of  waning  charms,  who  had  been  neglected  by  her 
husband  and  insulted  by  Richelieu,  now  gave  her  indolent  and 
full-blown  person,  together  with  absolute  power,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sicilian.  Whilst  others  were  triumphing  openly,  Maxarin, 
in  the  shadow  and  silence  of  the  interregnum,  had  kept  watch 
upon  the  heart  of  the  queen;  and  when  the  old  party  of  Marie 
de'  Medici  and  Anne  of  Austria  wished  to  come  back  into  power, 
to  impose  a  general  peace,  and  to  substitute  for  the  Protestant 
alliances  an  understanding  with  Spain,  the  arrest  of  Francois 
de  Vend6me,  duke  of  Beaufort,  and  the  exile  of  other  important 
nobles  proved  to  the  great  families  that  their  hour  bad  gone 
by  (September  1643). 

Maxarin  justified  Richelieu's  confidence  and  the  favour  of 
Anne  of  Austria.  It  was  upon  his  foreign  policy  that  he  relied 
to  maintain  his  authority  within  the  kln^om.  Thanks  to  him, 
the  duke  of  Enghien  (Louis  de  Bourbon,  Afterwards  prince  of 
Cond^),  appointed  commander-in-chief  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  caused  tlie  downfall  of  the  renowned  Spanish  infantry  at 
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Rocroi;  and  he  discovered  Turenne,  whose  prudence  tempered 
Condi's  overbold  ideas.  It  was  he  too  who  by  renewing  the  tradi- 
tional alliances  and  resuming  against  Bavaria,  Fer- 
dinand III.'s  most  powerful  ally,  the  plan  of  common 
action  with  Sweden  which  Richelieu  had  sketched  out, 
pursued  it  year  after  year:  in  1644  at  Freiburg 
im  Brcisgau,  despite  the  death  of  Gu^briant  at  Rottweil;  in 
164s  at  Ndrdlingen,  despite  the  defeat  of  Marienthal;  and  in 
1646  in  Bavaria,  despite  the  rebellion  of  the  Weimar  cavalry; 
to  see  it  finally  triumph  at  Zusmarshausen  in  May  164S.  With 
Turenne  dominating  the  Eiser  and  the  Inn,  Cond^  victorious 
at  Lens,  and  the  Sweides  before  the  gates  of  Prague,  the  emperor, 
left  without  a  single  ally,  finally  authorized  his  plenipotentiaries 
to  sign  on  the  24th  of  October  1648  the  peace  about  whidi 
negotiations  had  been  going  on  for  seven  years.  Maxarin  had 
stood  his  ground  notwithstanding  the  treachery  of  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  defection  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  resistance  of 
the  Gemtans,  and  the  general  confusion  which  was  already 
pervading  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

The  dream  of  the  Habsburgs  was  shattered.  They  bad 
wished  to  set  tip  a  centralixed  empire.  Catholic  and  German; 
but  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  kept  Germany  in  its  passive 
and  fragmenury  condition;  while  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
princes  obtained  formal  recognition  of  their  territorial  inde- 
pendence and  their  religious  equality.  Thus  disappeared  the 
two  principles  which  justified  the  Empire's  existence;  the 
universal  sovereignty  to  which  it  laid  claim  was  limited  simply 
to  a  German  monarchy  much  crippled  in  its  powers;  and  thie 
enfranchisement  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  from  papal 
jurisdiction  cut  the  last  tie  which  bound  the  Empire  to  Rome. 
The  victors'  material  benefits  were  no  less  subitanttal:  the  con- 
gress o£  Monster  ratified  the  final  cession  of  the  Three  Bishoprics 
and  the  conquest  of  Alsace,  and  Breisach  and  Philippsburg 
completed  these  acquisitions.  The  Spaniards  had  no  longer 
any  hope  of  adding  Luxemburg  to  their  Franche-Comtd;  wl^ 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  Germany,  taken  in  the  rear  by 
Sweden  (now  mistress  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea),  cut  off 
for  good  from  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Swiss  cantons,  and 
enfeebled  by  the  recognized  right  of  intervention  in  German 
affairs  on  the  part  of  Sweden  and  France,  was  now  nothing  but 
a  meaningless  name. 

Maxarin  had  not  been  so  fortunate  in  Italy,  where  in  1642 
the  Spanish  remained  masters.  Venice,  the  duchy  of  Milan  and 
the  duke  of  Modena  were  on  his  side;  the  pope  ainl  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  were  trembling,  but  the  romantic  expedition 
of  the  duke  of  Guise  to  Naples,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Fronde, 
saved  Spain,  who  had  refused  to  take  part  in  the  treaties  of 
Westphalia  and  whose  ruin  Maxarin  wished  to  compass. 

It  was,  however,  easier  for  Maxarin  to  remodel  the  map  of 
Europe  than  to  govern  France.  There  he  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  all  the  difficulties  that  Richelieu  had  n^ectttl 
to  solve,  and  that  were  now  once  more  giving  tnmble.  ^J** 
The  LU  de  Jusiiu  of  the  18th  of  May  1643  ^^  proved  ^^ff,„ 
authority  to  remain  still  so  personal  an  affair  that  the 
person  of  the  king,  insignificant  though  that  was,  continued  to 
be  regarded  as  its  absolute  depositary.  Thus  regular  obedience 
to  an  abstract  principle  was  under  Maxarin  as  incomprehensible 
to  the  idle  and  selfish  nobility  as  it  had  been  under  Richelieu. 
The  parlement  still  kept  up  the  same  extra-judicial  pretensions; 
but  beyond  its  judicial  functions  it  acted  merely  as  a  kind  of  to  wn- 
crier  to  the  moiuuxhy,  charged  with  making  known  the  king's 
edicts.  Yet  through  its  right  of  remonstrance  it  was  the  only 
body  that  could  legally  and  publicly  intervene  in  politics;  a  large 
and  independent  body,  moreover,  which  had  its  own  demands 
to  make  upon  the  moiutrchy  and  its  ministos.  Richelieu,  by 
setting  his  special  agents  above  the  legal  but  complicated 
machinery  of  financial  administration,  had  so  corrupted  it  as 
to  necessitate  radical  reform;  all  the  more  so  because  financial 
charges  had  been  increased  to  a  pdnt  far  beyond  what  the  nation 
could  bear.  With  four  armies  to  keep  up,  the  insurrection  in 
Portugal  to  maintain,  and  pensions  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
allies,  the  burden  had  become  a  crushing  one. 
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Richelieu  had  been  able  (0  surmount  these  difficulties  because 
he  governed  in  the  name  of  a  king  of  full  age,  and  against  isolated 
adversaries;  while  Mazarin  had  the  latter  against 
him  in  a  coalition  which  had  lasted  ten  years,  with 
the  further  disadvantages  of  his  foreign  origin  and  a 
royal  minority  at  a  time  when  every  one  was  sick  of 
government  by  ministers.  He  was  the  very  opposite  of  RicheUeu, 
as  wheedling  in  his  ways  as  the  other  had  been  haughty  and 
scornful,  as  devoid  of  vanity  and  rancour  as  Richeh'eu  had  been 
full  of  jealous  care  for  his  authority;  he  was  gentle  where  the 
other  had  been  passionate  and  irritable,  with  an  intelligence  as 
great  and  more  supple,  and  a  far  more  grasping  nature. 

It  was  the  ^cal  question  that  arrayed  against  Mazarin  a 
coalition  of  all  petty  interests  and  frustrated  ambitions;  this 
was  alMrays  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  French  monarchy, 
which  in  1648  was  at  the  last  extremity  for  money. 
All  imposts  were  forestalled,  and  every  expedient  for 
obtaining  either  direct  or  indirect  taxes  had  been 
exhausted  by  the  methods  of  the  financiers.  As  the  country 
districts  codd  yield  nothing  more,  it  became  necessary  to 
demand  money  from  the  Parisians  and  from  the  citizens  of  the 
various  towns,  and  to  search  out  and  furbish  up  old  disused 
edicts— edicts  as  to  measures  and  scales  of  prices— at  the  very 
moment  when  the  luxury  and  corruption  of  the  parvenus  was 
insulting  the  poverty  and  suffering  of  the  people,  and  exasperating 
all  those  officials  who  took  their  functions  seriously. 

A  storm  burst  forth  in  the  parlement  against  Mazarin  as  the 
patron  of  these  expedients,  the  occasion  for  this  being  the  edict 
of  redemption  by  which  the  government  renewed  for 
m'ne  years  the  "  Paulette  "  which  had  now  expired, 
by  withholding  four  years'  salary  from  all  officers  of 
the  Great  Council,  of  the  Chambres  des  comptes,  and  of 
the  Cow  its  aides.  The  parlement,  although  expressly  exempted, 
associated  itself  with  their  protest  by  the  decree  of  union  of 
May  13,  1648,  and  deliberations  in  a  body  upon  the  reform  of 
the  state.  Despite  the  queen's  express  prohibition,  the  in- 
surrectionary assembly  of  the  Chambre  Saint  Louis  criticized 
the  whole  financial  system,  founded  as  it  was  upon  usury,  claimed 
the  right  of  voting  taxes,  respect  for  individual  liberty,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  intendants,  who  were  a  menace  to  the  new 
bureaucratic  feudalism.  The  queen,  haughty  and  exasperated 
though  she  was,  yielded  for  the  time  being,  because  the  invasion 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  north,  the  arrest  of  Charles  I.  of  England, 
and  the  insurrection  of  Masaniello  at  Naples  made  the  moment 
a  critical  one  for  monarchies;  but  immediately  after  the  victory 
at  Lens  she  attempted  a  coup  d'iial,  arresting  the  leaders,  and 
among  them  Broussel,  a  popular  member  of  the  parlement 
(August  26,  X648).  Paris  at  once  rose  in  revolt — a  Paris  of 
swarming  and  unpoliced  streets,  that  had  been  making  French 
history  ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  that  had  not 
forgotten  the  barricades  of  the  League.  Once  more  a  pretence 
of  yielding  had  to  be  made,  until  Condi's  arrival  enabled  the 
court  to  take  fcfuge  at  Saint-Germain  (January  15, 1649). 

CivU  war  now  began  against  the  rebellious  coalition  of  great 
nobles,  lawyers  of  the  parlement,  populace,  and  mercenaries 
7j^  just  set  free  from  the  Thirty  Yeats'  War.    It  lasted 

Fna4§  four  years,  for  motives  often  as  futile  as  the  Grande 
(IM«.  Mademoiselle's  ambition  to  wed  little  Louis  XIV., 
''^'^  Cardinal  de  RetZi's  red  hat,  or  Madame  de  Longuevillc's 
stool  at  the  queen's  side;  it  was,  as  its  name  of  Fronde  indicates, 
a  hateful  farce,  played  by  grown-up  children,  in  several  acts. 

Its  first  and  shortest  phase  was  the  Fronde  of  the  Parioment. 
At  a  period  when  all  the  world  was  a  little  mad,  the  pariement 
fit0  had  imagined  a  loyalist  revolt,  and,  though  it  raised 

§¥om4t  an  armed  protest,  this  was  not  against  the  king  but 
^*l^  against  Mazarin  and  the  persons  to  whom  he  had 
""^  delegated  power.  But  the  parlement  soon  became 
disgusted  with  its  allies — the  princes  and  nobles,  who  had  only 
drawn  their  swords  in  order  to  beg  more  effectively  with  arms 
in  their  hands;  and  the  Parisian  mob,  whose  fanaticism  had 
been  aroused  by  Paul  de  Gondi,  a  warlike  ecclesiastic,  a  Catiline 
in  a  cassock,  who  preached  the  gospel  at  the  dagger's  point. 


When  a  suggestion  was  made  to  the  parlement  to  receive  an 
envoy  from  Spain,  the  members  had  no  hesitation  in  making 
terms  with  the  court  by  the  peace  of  Rueil  (March  ix,  1649), 
which  ended  the  first  Fronde. 

As  an  entr'acte,  from  April  1649  to  January  1650,  came  the 
affair  of  the  Petits  UaUra:  Cond6,  proud  and  violent;  Gaston 
of  Orleans,  pliable  and  contemptible;  0>nti,  the  y^ 
simpleton;  and  Longueville,  the  betrayed  husband.  Pnad9 
The  victor  of  Lens  and  Charenton  imagined  that  every  y^l** 
one  was  under  an  obligation  to  him,  and  laid  claim  to  a  'Mmm. 
dictatorship  so  insupportable  that  Anne  of  Austria  and  Mazarin 
— assured  by  Gondi  of  the  concurrence  of  the  parlement  and 
people — had  him  arrested.  To  defend  Cond£  the  great  con- 
spiracy of  women  was  formed:  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  the 
subtle  and  impassioned  princess  palatine,  and  the  princess  of 
Cond^  vainly  attempted  to  arouse  Normandy,  Burgundy  and 
the  mob  of  Bordeaux;  while  Tureime,  bewitched  by  Madame 
de  Longueville,  allowed  himself  to  become  involved  with  Spain 
and  was  defeated  at  Rethel  (December  15, 1650).  Unfortunately, 
after  his  custom  when  victor,  Mazarin  forgot  his  promises — 
above  all,  Gondl's  cardinal's  hat.  A  union  was  effected  between 
the  two  Frondes,  that  of  the  Petits  Maltres  and  that  of  the 
parlements,  and  Mazarin  was  obliged  to  flee  for  safety  to  the 
electorate  of  Cologne  (February  165 1),  whence  he  continued 
to  govern  the  queen  and  the  kingdom  by  means  of  secret  letters. 
But  the  heads  of  the  two  Frondes — Condi,  now  set  free  from 
prison  at  Havre,  and  (jondi  who  detested  him — ^were  not  long  in 
quarrelling  fatally  Owing  to  Mazarin's  exile  and  to  the  king's 
attainment  of  his  majority  (September  5, 1651)  quiet  was  being 
restored,  when  the  return  of  Mazarin,  jealous  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
nearly  brought  about  another  reconciliation  of  all  his  opponents 
(January  1652).  Condi  resumed  civil  war  with  the  support  of 
Spain,  because  he  was  not  given  Mazarin's  place;  but  though 
he  defeated  the  royal  army  at  Blincau,  he  was  surprised  at 
£tampes,  and  neariy  crushed  by  Turenne  at  the  gate  of  Saint- 
Antoine.  Saved,  however,  by  the  Grande  Mademoisel]e,daughter 
of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  he  lost  Paris  by  the  disaster  of  the  H6tel  de 
Ville  July  4, 1652),  where  he  had  installed  an  Insurrectionary 
government.  A  general  weariness  of  dvil  war  gave  plenty  of 
opportunity  after  this  to  the  agents  of  Mazarin,  who  in  order  to 
fadlitate  peace  made  a  pretence  of  exiling  himself  for  a  second 
time  to  Bouillon.  Then  came  the  final  collapse:  Condi  having 
taken  refuge  in  Spain  for  seven  years,  Gaston  of  Orleans  being 
in  exile,  Retz  in  prison,  and  the  parlement  reduced  to  its  judiciary 
functions  only,  the  field  was  left  open  for  Mazarin,  who,  four 
months  after  the  king,  re-entered  in  triumph  that  Paris  which 
had  driven  him  forth  with  jeers  and  mockery  (February  1653). 

The  task  was  now  to  repair  these  four  years  of  madness  and 
folly.  The  nobles  who  had  hoped  to  set  up  the  League  again, 
half  counting  upon  the  king  of  Spain,  were  held  in  j^ 
check  by  Mazarin  with  the  golden  dowries  of  his  agmiat— 
numerous  nieces,  and  were  now  employed  by  him  in  JJJJfjJL*' 
warfare  and  in  decorative  court  functions;  while  '*'*'"'' 
others,  De  Retz  and  La  Rochefoucauld,  sought  consolation  in 
their  Memoirs  or  their  Maxims,  one  for  his  mortifications  and  the 
other  for  his  rancour  as  a  statesman  out  of  employment.  The 
parlement,  which  had  confused  political  power  with  judiciary 
administration,  was  given  to  understand,  in  the  session  of  April 
i3»  1655,  at  Vincennes,  that  the  era  of  political  manifestations 
was  over;  and  the  money  expended  by  (jourville,  Mazarin's 
agent,  restored  the  members  of  the  parlement  to  dodUty.  The 
power  of  the  state  was  confided  to  middle-class  men,  faithful 
servants  during  the  evil  days:  Abel  Scrvien,  Michel  le  Tellicr. 
Hugues  de  Lionne.  Like  Henry  IV.  after  the  League,  Mazarin, 
after  having  conquered  the  Fronde,  had  to  buy  back  bit  by  bit 
the  kingdom  he  had  lost,  and,  like  Richelieu,  he  spread  out  a 
network  of  agents,  thenceforward  regular  and  permanent,  who 
assured  him  of  that  security  without  which  he  could  never 
have  carried  on  his  vast  plunderings  in  peace  and  quiet.  His 
imitator  and  superintendent,  Fouquet,  the  Maecenas  of  the 
future  Augustus,  concealed  this  gambling  policy  beneath  the 
lustre  of  the  arts  and  the  glamour  of  a  literature  remarkable  f' 
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devatlott  of  thought  and  vigour  of  style,  and  further  characterised 
by  the  proud  though  somewhat  restricted  freedom  conceded  to 
men  like  Corneille,  Descartes  and  Pascal,  but  soon  to  disappear. 
It  was  also  necessary  to  wtn  back  from  Spain  the  territory 
which  the  Frondeurs  had  delivered  up  to  her.  Both  countries, 
exhausted  by  twenty  years  of  war,  were  incapable 
of  bringing  it  to  a  successful  termination,  yet  neither 
would  be  first  to  give  in;  Mazarin,  therefore,  dis- 
quieted by  Condi's  victory  at  Valenciennes  (1656),  reknit  the 
bond  of  Protestant  alliances,  and,  having  nothing  to  expect 
from  Holland,  he  deprived  Spain  of  her  alliance  with  Oliver 
Cromwell  (March  23, 1657).  A  victory  in  the  Dunes  by  Turenne, 
now  reinstalled  in  honour,  and  above  all  the  conquest  of  the 
Flemish  seaboard,  were  the  results  (June  1658);  but  when,  in 
order  to  prevent  Uie  emperor's  intervention  in  the  Netherlands, 
Masarin  attempted,  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  III.,  to  wrest 
the  Empire  from  the  Habsburgs,  he  was  foiled  by  the  gold  of 
the  Spanish  envoy  Pcftaranda  (1657).  When  the  abdication  of 
Christina  of  Sweden  caused  a  quarrel  between  Charles  Gustavus 
of  Sweden  and  John  Casimir  of  Poland,  by  which  the  emperor 
and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  hoped  to  profit,  Maxarin  (August 
I  Si  1658)  leagued  the  Rhine  princes  against  them;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  substitution  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.  for 
Innocent  X.,  and  the  marriage  of  Maxarin's  two  nieces  with 
the  duke  of  Modena  and  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  made 
Spain  anxious  about  her  Italian  possessions.  The  suggestion 
of  a  marriage  between  Louis  XIV.  and  a  princess  of  Savoy 
decided  Spain,  now  brought  to  bay,  to  accord  him  the 
^^  hand  of  Maria  Theresa  as  a  chief  condition  of  t  he  peace 
pynatB,  of  the  Pyrenees  (November  1659).  Roussillon  and 
Artois,  with  a  line  of  ^rongholds  constituting  a 
formidable  northerp  frontier,  were  ceded  to  France;  and  the 
acquisition  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  under  certain  conditions  was 
ratified.  Thus  from  this  long  duel  between  the  two  countries 
Spain  issued  much  enfeebled,  while  France  obtained  the  pre- 
ponderance in  Italy,  Germany,  and  throughout  northern  Europe, 
as  is  proved  by  Maxarin's  successful  arbitration  at  Copenhagen 
and  at  Oliva  (May-June  1660).  That  dream  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Richelieu,  the  ruin  of  Philip  II.'s  Catholic  empire,  was  made  a 
realized  fact  by  Maxarin;  but  the  clever  engineer,  dazzled  by 
success,  took  the  wrong  road  in  national  policy  when  he  hoped 
to  crown  his  work  by  the  Spanish  marriage. 

The  development  of  events  had  gradually  enlarged  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  it  now  came  to  its  full  flower  in  the  administra- 
tive monarchy  of  the  17th  century.  Of  this  system 

f/Si'/'*''  ^""  ^'^-  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  *^^'^^  exponent.    His 
iru).         reign  may  be  divided  into  two  very  distinct  periods. 

The  death  of  Colbert  and  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  brought  the  first  to  a  close  (1661-1683-1685);  coin- 
ciding with  the  date  when  the  Revolution  in  England  definitely 
revcraed  the  traditional  system  of  allianos,  and  when  the 
administration  began  to  disorganize.  In  the  second  period 
(168  5-1 7 1 5)  all  the  germs  of  decadence  were  developed  until  the 
moment  of  final  dissolution. 

In  a  monarchy  so  essentially  personal  the  preparation  of 
the  heir  to  the  throne  for  his  position  should  have  been  the  chief 

task.  Anne  of  Austria,  a  devoted  but  unintelligent 
m^Lottto'  '"Oliver,  knew  no  method  of  dealing  with  her  son, 
Xiv.  save  devotion  combined  with  the  rod.    His  first 

preceptors  were  nothing  but  courtiers;  and  the  m<»t 
inteUigent,  his  valet  Laporte,  developed  in  the  royal  child's 
mind  his  natural  instinct  of  command,  a  very  lively  sense  of  his 
rank,  and  that  nobly  majestic  air  of  master  of  the  world  which 
he  preserved  even  in  the  commonest  actions  of  his  life.  The 
continual  agitations  of  the  Fronde  prevented  him  from  persever- 
ing in  any  consistent  application  during  those  jrears  which  are 
the  most  valuable  for  study,  and  only  instilled  in  him  a  horror 
of  revolution,  parliamentary  remonstrance,  and  disorder  of 
all  kinds;  so  that  this  recollection  determined  the  direction 
of  his  government.  Maxarin,  in  his  later  years,  at  last  taught 
him  his  trade  as  king  by  admitting  him  to  the  council,  and  by 
instructing  him  in  the  details  of  politics  and  of  administration. 


In  i66x  Louis  XIV.  was  a  handsome  youth  of  twenty-two, 
of  splendid  health  and  gentle  serious  mien;  eager  for  i^easure, 
but  discreet  and  even  dissimulating;  his  rather  mediocre 
intellectual  qualities  relieved  by  solid  common  sense;  luUy 
alive  to  his  rights  and  his  duties. 

The  duties  he  conscientiously  fulfilled,  but  he  considered  he 
need  render  no  account  of  them  to  any  one  but  his  Maker,  the 
last  humiliation  for  God's  vicegerent  being  "  to  take 
the  law  from  his  people."  In  the  solemn  language  of 
the  "  Memoirs  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Dauphin  " 
he  did  but  affirm  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  character 
of  his  predecessors'  action.  As  for  his  rights,  Louis  XIV.  looked 
upon  these  as  plenary  and  unlimited.  Representative  of  God 
upon  earth,  heir  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
a  universal  suzerain  and  master  over  the  goods  and  the  lives 
of  his  vassals,  he  could  conceive  no  other  bounds  to  his  authority 
than  his  own  interests  or  his  obligations  towards  God,  and  in  this 
he  was  a  willing  believer  of  Bossuet.  He  therefore  had  but  two 
aims:  to  increase  his  power  at  home  and  to  enlaiige  his  kingdom 
abroad.  The  army  and  taxation  were  the  chief  instruments 
of  his  policy.  Had  not  Bodin,  Hobbes  and  Bossuet  taught 
that  the  force  which  gives  birth  to  kingdoms  serves  best  also  to 
feed  and  sustain  them?  His  theory  of  the  state,  de^ite  Grotius 
and  Jurieu,  rejected  as  odious  and  even  impious  the  notion 
of  any  popular  rights,  anterior  and  superior  to  his  own.  A 
realist  in  principle,  Louis  XIV.  was  terribly  utilitarian  and 
egotistical  in  practice;  and  he  exacted  from  his  subjects  an 
absolute,  continual  and  obUgatory  self-abnegation  before  his 
public  authority,  even  when  improperly  exercised. 

This  deified  monarch  needed  a  new  temple,  and  Versailles, 
where  everything  was  his  creation,  both  men  and  things,  adored 
its  maker.  The  highest  nobility  of  France,  beginning 
with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  competed  for  posts 
in  the  royal  household,  where  an  army  of  ten  thousand  ^'^''' . 

soldiers,  four  thousand  servants,  and  five  thousand  '" ^ 

horses  played  its  costly  and  luxurious  part  in  the  ordored  and 
almost  religious  pageant  of  the  king's  existence.  The  "  oHciames 
cokues  de  Prance"  gay,  familiar  and  military,  gave  place  to  a 
stilted  court  life,  a  perpetual  adoration,  a  very  ceremonious  and 
very  compUcated  ritual,  in  which  the  demigod  "  pontificated  " 
even  "  in  his  dressing-gown."  To  pay  court  to  himself  was  the 
first  and  only  duty  in  the  eyes  of  a  proud  aixl  haughty  prince 
who  saw  and  noted  everything,  especially  any  one's  al»ence. 
Versailles,  where  the  delicate  refinements  of  Italy  and  the  grave 
politeness  of  Spain  were  fused  and  mingled  with  French  vivacity, 
became  the  centre  of  national  life  and  a  model  for  foreign  royalties; 
hence  if  Versailles  has  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  history 
of  civilization,  it  also  seriously  modified  the  life  of  France. 
Etiquette  and  self-seeking  became  the  chief  rules  of  a  courtier's 
life,  and  this  explains  the  division  of  the  nobility  into  two 
sections;  the  provincial  squires,  embittered  by  neglect;  and 
the  courtiers,  who  were  ruined  materially  and  intellectually 
by  their  way  of  living.  Versailles  sterilized  all  the  idle  upper 
classes,  exploited  the  industrious  classes  by  its  extravagance, 
and  more  and  more  broke  relations  between  king  and 
kingdom. 

But  however  divine,  the  king  could  not  ^eld  his  power 
unaided.  Louis  XIV.  called  to  his  assistance  a  hierarchy  of 
humbly  submissive  functionaries,  and  councils  over 
which  he  regularly  presided.  Holding  the  very  name 
of  rn  fainiatU  in  abhorrence,  he  abolished  the  office 
of  mayor  of  the  palace — that  is  to  say,  the  prime 
minister— thus  imposing  upon  himself  work  which  he  always 
regularly  performed.  In  choosing  his  collaborators  his  principle 
was  never  to  select  nobles  or  ecclesiastics,  but  persons  of  inferior 
birth.  Neither  the  immense  fortunes  amassed  by  these  men, 
nor  the  venality  and  robust  vitality  which  made  their  families 
veritable  races  of  ministers,  altered  the  fact  that  De  Lionne,  Le 
Tellier,  Louvois  and  Colbert  were  in  themselves  of  no  account, 
even  though  the  parts  they  played  were  much  more  important 
than  Louis  XIV.  imagined.  Thb  was  the  age  of  plebeians,  to 
the  great  indignation  of  the  duke  and  peer  Saint  Simon.    Mere 
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reflected  lights,  these  satellites  professed  to  share  their  master's 

honor  of  all  individual  and  collective  rights  of  such  a 

nature  as  to  impose  any  check  upon  his  public  authority. 

Louis  XIV.  detested  the  states-general  and  never 
convoked  them,  and  the  parlements  were  definitely  reduced 
to  silence  in  1673;  he  completed  the  destruction  of  municipal 
liberties,  under  pretext  of  bad  financial  administration;  suffered 
no  public,  still  less  private  criticism;  was  ruthless  when  his 
exasperated  subjects  had  recourse  to  force;  and  made  the  police 
the  chief  bulwark  of  his  government.  Prayers  and  resignation 
were  the  only  solace  left  for  the  hardships  endured  by  his  subjects. 
AU  the  ties  of  caste,  class,  corporation  and  family  were  severed; 
the  jealous  de^Mtism  of  Louis  XIV.  destroyed  every  opportunity 
of  taking  common  a^ion;  he  isolated  every  man  in  private  life, 
in  individual  interests,  just  as  he  isolated  himself  more  and  more 
from  the  body  social.    Freedom  he  tolerated  for  himself  alone. 

His  passion  for  absolutism  made  him  consider  himself  master 
of  souls  as  well  as  bodies,  and  Bossuet  did  nothing  to  contravene 

an  opinion  which  was,  indeed,  common  to  every 
irSto^*  sovereign  of  his  day.  Louis  XIV.,  like  PhUip  IL, 
ctmtk,      pretending  to  not  only  political  but  religious  authority, 

would  not  aUow  the  pope  to  share  it,  still  less  would 
he  abide  any  religious  dissent;  and  this  gave  rise  to  many 
conflicts,  especially  with  the  pope,  at  that  time  a  temporal 
sovereign  both  at  Rome  and  at  Avignon,  and  as  the  head  of 
Christendom  bound  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  France.  Louis 
XIV. 's  pride  caused  the  first  struggle,  which  turned  exclusively 
upon  questions  of  form,  as  in  the  affair  of  the  Corsican  Guard 
in  1662.  The  question  of  the  right  of  regaU  (right  of  the  Crown 
tOLthe  revenues  of  vacant  abbeys  and  bishoprics),  whicih  touched 
the  essential  rights  of  sovereignty,  further  inflamed  the  hostility 
between  Innocent*XI.  and  Louis  XIV.  Conformably  with  the 
traditions  of  the  administrative  monarchy  in  1673,  the  king 
wanted  to  extend  to  the  new  additions  to  the  kingdom  his 
rights  of  receiving  the  revenues  of  vacant  bishoprics  and  making 
appointments  to  their  benefices,  including  taking  oaths  of  fidelity 
from  the  new  incumbents.  A  protest  raised  by  the  bishops  of 
Pamiers  and  Aleth,  followed  by  the  seizure  of  their  revenues, 
provoked  the  intervention  of  Innocent  XI.  in  2678;  but  the 
king  was  supported  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  dergy,  which 
declared  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  regale  extended  over 
the  whole  kingdom  (i68x).  The  pope  ignored  the  decisions  of 
the  assembly;  so,  dropping  the  regaU,  the  king  demanded  that, 
to  obviate  further  conflict,  the  assembly  should  define  the  limits 
of  the  authority  due  respectively  to  the  king,  the  Church  and  the 
pope.  This  was  the  object  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Four 
Dgg/^^  Articles:  the  pope  has  no  power  in  temporal  matters; 
Oom  •f       general  councils  are  superior  to  the  pope  in  spiritual 

affairs;  the  rules  of  the  Chureh  of  France  are  inviolable; 

decisions  of  the  pope  in  matters  of  faith  are  only  irre- 
vocable by  consent  of  the  Church.  The  French  laity  transferred 
to  the  king  this  quasi-divine  authority,  which  became  the  political 
theory  of  the  aricien  rdgime;  and  since  the  pope  refused  to  submit, 
or  to  institute  the  new  bishops,  the  Sorbonne  was  obliged  to 
interfere.  The  affair  of  the  "  diplomatic  prerogatives,"  when 
Louis  XIV.  was  decidedly  in  the  wrong,  made  reUtions  even 
more  strained  (1687),  and  the  idea  of  a  schism  was  mooted  with 
greater  insistence  than  in  x68i.  The  death  of  Innocent  XI.  in 
2689  allowed  Louis  XIV.  to  engage  upon  negotiations  rendered 
imperative  by  his  check  in  the  affair  of  the  Cologne  bishopric, 
where  his  candidate  was  ousted  by  the  pope's.  In  1693,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XII.,  he  went,  like  so  many  others, 
to  Canossa. 

Recipient  now  of  immense  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which, 
owing  to  the  number  of  vacant  benefices,  constituted  a  powerful 
engine  of  government,  Louis  XIV.  had  immense  power  over  the 
French  Church.  Religion  began  to  be  identified  with  the  state; 
and  the  king  combated  heresy  and  dissent,  not  only  as  a  religious 
duty,  but  as  a  matter  of  political  expediency,  unity  of  faith 
being  obviously  conducive  to  unity  of  law. 

Richelieu  having  deprived  the  Protestants  of  all  political 
guarantees  for  their  liberty  of  conscience,  an  anti-Pxotestant 
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party  (directed  by  a  cabal  of  religious  devotees,  the  Compagnie 
du  Soint  SacremetU)  determined  to  suppress  it  completely  by 
conversions  and  by  a  Jesuitical  interpretation  of  the    ^^^^ 
terms  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.    Louis  XIV.  made    Jr/v.  mmd 
thb  impolitic  policy  hjs  own.    His  passion  for  absolu-    <*•  A** 
tism,  a  religious  zeal  that  was  the  more  active  because    *"**'**' 
it  had  to  compensate  for  many  affronts  to  public  and  private 
morab,  the  financial  necessity  of  augmenting  the  free  donations 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  political  necessity  of  relying  upon  that  body 
in  his  conflicts  with  the  pope,  led  the  king  between  1661  and 
1685  to  embark  upon  a  double  campaign  of  arbitrary  proceedings 
with  the  object  of  nullifying  the  edict,  conversions  being  procured 
cither  by  force  on  by  bribery.    The  promulgation  and  application 
of  systematic  measures  from  above  had  a  response  from  below, 
from  the  corporation,  the  urban  workshop,  and  the  village  street, 
which  supported  ecclesiastical  and  royal  authority  in  its  suppres- 
sion of  heresy,  and  frequently  even  went  further:    individual 
and  local  fanaticism  cooperating  with  the  head  of  the  state, 
the  inlendants,  and  the  military  and  judiciary  authorities. 
Protestants  were  successively  removed  from  the  states-general, 
the  consulates,  the  town  councils,  and  even  from  the  htunblest 
mum'dpal  offices;  they  were  deprived  of  the  charge  of  their 
hospitals,  their  academies,  their  colleges  and  their  schools,  and 
were  left  to-  ignorance  and  poverty;  while  the  intolerance 
of  the  clergy  united  with  chicanexy  of  procedure  to  invade 
their  places  of  worship,  insult  their  adherents,  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  practice  of  their  rituaL    Pellisson's  methods  of  conversion^ 
considered  too  slow,  were  accelerated  by  the  violent    j 
persecution  of  Louvois  and  by  the  king's    galleys,    ai^mmt 
until  the  day  came  when  Louis  XIV.,  deceived  by  the    th*  94kt 
clergy,  crowned  his  record  of  complaisant  legal  methods   fj^yf**** 
by  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes.    This  was  the  signal   ^^^ 
for  a  Huguenot  renaissance,  and  the  Camisards  of  the  C£vennes 
held  the  royal  armies  in  check  from  x  703  to  1 7  x  x .    Notwithstand- 
ing this,  however,  Louis  XIV.  succeeded  only  too  well,  since 
Protestantism  was  reduced  both  numerically  and  intellectually. 
He  never  perceived  how  its  loss  threw  France  back  a  full 
century,  to  the  great  profit  of  foreign  nations;  while  neither 
did  the  Church  perceive  that  she  had  been  firing  on  her  own 
troops. 

The  same  order  of  ideas  produced  the  persecution  of  the 
Jansenists,  as  much  a  political  as  a  religious  sect.  Founded 
by  a  bishop  of  Yprest on  the  doctrine  of  predcstixiation,  g^^^/g 
and  growing  by  persecution,  it  had  speedily  recruited  xiv.Mmd 
adherents  among  the  disillusioned  followers  of  the  thtJmm' 
Fronde,  the  Gallican  clergy,  the  higher  ^nobility,  even  "'"^ 
at  court,  and  more  important  still,  among  learned  men  and 
thinkers,  such  as  the  great  Amauld,  Pascal  and  Racine.  Pure 
and  austere,  it  enjoined  the  strictest  morals  in  the  midst  of 
corruption,  and  the  most  dignified  self -respect  in  face  of  idolatrous 
servility.  Amid  general  silence  it  was  a  formidable  and  much 
dreaded  body  of  opinion;  and  in  order  to  stifle  it  Louis  XIV., 
the  tool  of  his  confessor,  the  Jesuit  Le  TcUicr,  xnade  use  of  his 
usual  means.  The  nuns  of  Port  Royal  were  in  their  turn  sub- 
jected to  persecution,  which,  after  a  truce  between  x666  and 
X679,  became  aggravated  by  the  affair  of  the  regale,  the  bishops 
of  Aleth  and  Pamiers  being  Jansenists.  Port  Royal  was  de- 
stroyed, the  nuns  dispersed,  and  the  ashes  of  the  dead  scattered 
to  the  four  winds.  The  bull  Unigenilus  launched  by  Pope 
Qement  XI.  in  17x3  against  a  Jansenist  book  by  Father  Quesnel 
rekindled  a  quarrel,  the  end  of  which  Louis  XIV.  did  not  live  to 
see,  and  which  raged  throughout  the  x8th  century. 

Bossuet,  Louis  XIV. 's  mouthpiece,  triumphed  in  hb  turn  over 
the  quietism  of  Madame  Guyon,  a  mystic  who  recognized 
neither  definite  dogmas  nor  formal   prayers,  but 
abandoned  herself  "  to  the  torrent  of  the  forces  of  ^fSow 
God."    F£nelon,  who  in  his  Maxima  des  Saints  had  tMtnima, 
given  his  adherence  to  her  doctrine,  'was  obliged  to 
submit  in  X699;  but  Bossuet  could  not   make   the  spirit  of 
authority  prevail  against  the  religious  criticism  of  a  Richard 
Simon  or  the  philosophical  polemics  of  a  Bayle.    He  might 
exile   their  persons;  but  their  doctrines,  supported  by  the 
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scientific  and  philosophic  woric  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  were 
to  triumph  over  Church  and  religion  in  the  i8th  century. 

The  chaos  of  the  administrative  system  caused  difficulties 
no  less  great  than  those  produced  by  opinions  and  creeds. 
Traditional  rights,  differences  of  language,  provindal  autonomy, 
ecclesiastical  assembh'es,  parlementa,  governors,  intendants — 
vestiges  of  the  past,  or  promises  for  the  future — all  jostled 
against  and  thwarted  each  other.  The  central  authority  had  not 
yet  acquired  a  vigorous  constitution,  nor  destroyed  all  the 
intermediary  authorities.  Colbert  now  offered  his  aid  in  making 
Louis  XIV.  the  sole  pivot  of  public  life,  as  he  had  already  become 
the  source  of  religious  authority,  thanks  to  the  Jesuits  and  to 
Bossuet. 

Colbert,  an  agent  of  Le  TelUer,  the  honest  steward  of 
Mazarin's  dishonest  fortunes,  had  a  future  opened  to  him  by 
f^m.^  the  fall  of  Fouquet  (i66x).  Harsh  and  rough,  he 
compelled  admiration  for  his  delight  in  work,  his 
aptitude  in  disentangling  affairs,  his  desire  of  continually  aug- 
menting the  wealth  of  the  state,  and  his  regard  for  the 
public  welfare  without  forgetting  his  own.  Bom  in  a  draper's 
ihop,  this  great  administrator  always  preserved  its  narrow 
horizon,  its  ^ort-sighted  imagination,  its  taste  for  detail,  and  the 
conceit  of  the  parvenu;  while  with  his  insinuating  ways,  and 
knowing  better  than  Fouquet  how  to  keep  his  distance,  he 
made  himself  indispensable  by  his  sawnr-Jaire  and  his  readiness 
for  every  emeigency.  He  gradually  got  everything  into  his 
control:  finance,  industry,  commerce,  the  fine  arts,  the  navy 
and  colonies,  the  administration,  even  the  fortifications,  and — 
through  his  uncle  Pussort — the  law,  with  all  the  profits  attaching 
to  its  offices. 

His  first  care  was  to  restore  the  exhausted  resources  of  the 
country  and  to  re-establish  order  in  finance.  He  began  by 
measures  of  liquidation:  the  Chambre  arderde  of 
i66x  to  1665  to  deal  with  the  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
the  condemnation  of  Fouquet,  and  a  revision  of  the 
funds.  Next,  like  a  good  man  of  business,  Colbert 
determined  that  the  state  accounts  should  be  kept  as  accurately 
as  those  of  a  shop;  but  though  in  this  respect  a  great  minister, 
he  was  less  so  Ui  his  manner  of  levying  contributions.  He 
k^t  to  the  old  system  of  revenues  from  the  demesne  and  from 
imposts  that  were  reactionary  in  their  effect,  such  as  the  totUe, 
aids,  salt-tax  {gjobdle)  and  customs;  only  he  managed  them 
better.  His  forest  laws  have  remained  a  model.  He  demanded 
less  of  the  UtiU€^  a  direct  impost,  and  nu)re  from  indirect  aids, 
of  which  he  created  the  code— not,  however,  out  of  sympathy 
for  the  common  people,  towards  whom  he  was  very  harsh,  but 
because  these  aids  covered  a  greater  area  and  brought  in  larger 
returns.  He  tried  to  import  more  method  into  the  veiy  unequal 
distribution  of  taxation,  less  brutality  in  collection,  less  confusion 
in  the  fisfcal  machine,  and  more  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  rights; 
while  he  diminished  the  debts  of  the  much-involved  towns 
by  putting  them  through  the  bankruptcy  court.  With  revolu- 
tionary intentions  as  to  reform,  this  only  ended,  after  several 
years  of  normal  budgets,  in  ultimate  frustration.  He  could 
never  make  the  rights  over  the  drink  traffic  uniform  and  equal, 
nor  restrict  privileges  in  the  matter  of  the  taiUe\  while  he 
was  soon  much  embarrassed,  not  only  by  the  coalition  of 
particular  interests  an<l  local  immunities,  which  made  despotism 
acceptable  by  tempering  it,  but  also  by  Louis  XIV. 's  two  master- 
passions  for  conquest  and  for  building.  To  his  great  chagrin 
he  was  obliged  to  begin  borrowing  again  in  1672,  and  to  have 
recourse  to  "  affaires  extraordittaires  ";  and  this  brought  him  at 
last  to  his  grave. 

Order  was  for  Colbert  the  prime  condition  of  "work.  He 
desired  all  France  to  set  to  work  as  he  did  "  with  a  contented 
air  and  rubbing  his  hands  for  joy";  but  neither 
general  theories  nor  individual  happiness  preoccupied 
his  attention.  He  made  economy  truly  political: 
that  is  to  say,  the  prosperity  of  industry  and  coounerce 
afforded  him  no  other  interest  than  that  of  making  the  country 
wealthy  and  the  state  powerful.  Louis  XIV. 's  aspirations 
towards  glory  chimed  in  veiy  well  with  the  extremdy  positive 


views  of  his  minister;  but  here  too  Colbert  was  an  innovator 
and  an  unsuccessful  one.    He  wanted  to  give  i  jth-centuiy  France 
the  modem  and  industnal  character  which  the  New  World 
had  imprinted  on  the  maritime  states;  and  he  created  industry 
on  a  grand  scale  with  an  energy  of  labour,  a  prodigious  genius 
for  initiative  and  for  organisaUon,  while,  in  order  to  attract  a 
foreign  clientele,  he  imposed  upon  it  the  habits  of  meticulous 
probity  common  to  a  middle-class  draper.    But  he  maintained 
the  legislation  of  the  Valois,  who  placed  industry  in  a  state  of 
strict  dependency  on  finance,  and  he  instituted  a  servitude  oi 
labour  harder  even  than  that  of  individuals,  his  great  factories 
of  soap,  glass,  Uce,  carpets  and  doth  had  the  same  artifidal 
life  as  that  of  contemporary  Russian  industry,  created  and 
nourished  by  the  state.    It  was  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  fatal  influence  of  servitude,  that  administra- 
tive protection  should  be  lavished  without  end  upon  the  royal 
manufactures;  moreover,  in  the  course  of  its  devek^ment, 
industry  on  a  grand  scale  encroached  in  many  ways  upon  the 
resources  of  smaller  industries.    After  Colbert's  day,  when  the 
cratches  lent  by  privilege  were  removed,  his  achievements  lost 
vigour;  industries  that  ministered  to  luxury  alone  escaped 
decay;  the  others  became  exhausted  In  struggling  against  the 
persistent  and  teasing  opposition  of  the  munidpaJ  bodies  and 
the  bourgeoisie — ooncdted,  ignorant  and  terrified  at  any  innova- 
tion—and against  the  blind  and  intolerant  policy  of  Louis  XIV. 
.  Colbert,  in  common  with  all  his  century,  believed  that  the 
trae  secret  of  commerce  and  the  indisputable  proof  of  a  oountxy's 
prosperity  was  to  sell  as  many  of  the  products  of 
national  industry  to  the  foreigner  as  possible,  iriiile  gj* 
purchasing  as  little  as  possible.    In  order  to  do  this, 
he  sometimes  figured  as  a  free-trader  and  sometimes 
as  a  protectionist,  but  always  in  |i  practical  sense;  if  be  imposed 
prohibitive  tariffs,  in  2664  and  1667,  he  also  opened  the  free 
ports  of  Marseilles  and  Dunkirk,  and  engineered  the  Canal  du 
midi.    But  commerce,  like  industry,  was  made  to  rdy  only  on 
the  instigation  of  the  state,  by  the  intervention  of  ofikials; 
here,  as  throughout  the  national  life,  private  initiative  was 
kept  in  subjection  and  under  suspidon.    Once  more  Colbert 
failed;  with  regard  to  internal  affairs,  he  was  unable  to  unify 
weights  and  measures,  or  to  suppress  the  many  custom-houses 
which  made  France  into  a  miniature  Europe;  nor  could  he  in 
external  affairs  reform  the  consulates  of  the  Levant.    He  did 
not  understand  that,  in  order  to  purge  the  body  of  the  nation 
from  its  traditions  of  routine,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reawakoi 
individual  energy  in  France.    He  believed  that  the  state,  or 
rather  the  buteauciacy,  might  be  the  motive  power  of  national 
activity. 

His  colonial  and  maritime  policy  was  the  newest  and  most 
fruitful  part  of  his  work.  He  wished  to  turn  the  ejfcs  of  con- 
temporary adventurous  France  towards  her  distant 
interests,  the  wars  of  religion  having  diverted  her  ^'JVJL 
attention  from  them  to  the  great  profit  of  English  gft^mka 
and  Dutch  merchants.  Here  too  he  had  no  pre- 
concdved  ideas;  the  xoyal  and  monopolist  companies  were 
never  for  htm  an  end  but  a  means;  and  after  much  experimenting 
he  at  length  attained  success.  In  the  ooune  of  twaty  years 
he  created  many  dependendes  of  France  beyond  sea.  To  her 
colonial  empire  in  America  he  added  the  greater  part  of  Santo 
Domingo,  Tobago  and  Dominica;  he  restored  Guiana;  prepared 
for  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  supporting  Cavelier  de  la 
Salle;  extended  the  sozerainty  of  the  king  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
from  the  Bay  of  Arguin  to  the  shores  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
instituted  the  first  commercial  relations  with  India.  The 
population  of  the  Antilles  doubled;  that  of  Canada  quintupled; 
while  if  in  1672  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Holland  Louis  XIV. 
had  listened  to  him,  Colbert  would  have  sacrificed  his  pride  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  rich  cotonies  of  the  Netherlands.  In  order 
to  attach  and  defend  these  colonies  Colbert  created  a  navy  which 
became  his  passion;  he  took  convicts  to  man  the  galleys  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  for  the  fleet  in  the  Atlantic  he  established 
the  system  of  naval  reserve  which  still  obtains.  But,  In  the  xStb 
century,  the  monarchy,  hypnotized  by  the  classical  battle-fields 
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of  Flanders  and  Italy,  madly  squandered  the  frulu  ct  Cdbert's 
work  as  so  much  material  for  barter  and  exchange. 

In  the  administration,  the  police  and  the  law,  Colbert  preserved 
all  the  old  machinery,  including  the  inheritance  of  office.  In 
the  great  codification  of  laws,  made  under  the  direction 
of  his  lancle  Pussort,  he  set  aside  the  parlement  of 
Paris,  and  justice  continued  to  be  Ul-administered 
and  cruel.  The  police,  instituted  in  1667  by  La 
fteynie,  became  a  public  force  independent  of  magistrates  and 
under  the  direct  orders  of  the  ministers,  making  the  arbitrary 
royal  and  ministerial  authority  absolute  by  means  of  leltres  de 
cachet  iq.v.),  which  were  very  convenient  for  the  government 
and  very  terrible  for  the  Individuals  concerned. 

Provincial  administration  was  no  longer  modified;  it  was 
regularized.  The  intendant  became  the  king's  factotum,  not 
purchasing  his  office  but  liable  to  dismissal,  the  government's 
confidential  agent  and  the  real  repository  of  royal. authority, 
the  governor  being  only  for  show  (see  Iktendant). 

Colbert's  system  went  on  working  regularly  up  to  the  year 
1675;  from  that  time  forward  he  was  cruelly  embarrsissed 
for  money,  and,  seeking  new  sources  of  revenue, 
begged  for  subsidies  from  the  assembly  of  the  dergy. 
He  did  not  succeed  either  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
expense,  nor  in  his  administration,  being  in  no  way 
in  advance  of  his  age,  and  not  perceiving  that  decisive  reform 
could  not  be  achieved  by  a  government  dealing  with  the  nation 
as  though  it  were  inert  and  passive  material,  made  to  obey  and  to 
pay.  Uke  a  good  Cartesian  he  conceived  of  the  state  as  an 
immense  machine,  every  portion  of  which  should  receive  its 
impulse  from  outside — ^that  is  from  him,  Colbert.  Leibnitz  had 
not  yet  taught  that  external  movement  is  nothing,  and  inward 
spirit  everything.  As  the  minister  of  an  ambitious  and  magnifi- 
cent king,  Colbert  was  under  the  hard  necessity  of  sacrificing 
everything  to  the  wars  in  Flanders  and  the  pomp  of  Versailles — 
a  gulf  which  swallowed  up  all  the  country's  wealth;-Hmd, 
amid  a  sodety  which  might  be  supposed  submissively  dodle 
to  the  wishes  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  had  to  retain  the  most  absurd 
financial  laws,  making  the  burden  of  taxation  weigh  heaviest 
on  those  who  had  no  other  resources  than  their  labour,  whilst 
landed  property  escaped  free  of  charge.  Habitual  privation 
during  one  year  in  every  three  drove  the  peasants  to  revolt:  in 
Boulonnaisj  the  Pyrenees,  Vivarais,  in  Guyenne  from  1670 
onwards  and  in  Brittany  in  1675.  Crud  means  of  repression 
assisted  natural  hardships  and  the  cardessness  of  the  administra- 
tion in  depopulating  and  laying  waste  the  countryside;  while 
Louis  XIV. 's  martial  and  ostentatious  policy  was  even  more 
disastrous  than  pestilence  and  famine,  when  Louvois'  advice 
prevailed  in  ooundl  over  that  of  Colbert,  now  embittered  and 
desperate.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  vitiated 
through  a  fatal  contradiction  all  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to 
create  new  manufactures;  the  countiy  was  impoverished  for 
the  benefit  of  the  foreigner  to  such  a  point  that  economic  condi- 
tions began  to  alarm  those  private  persons  tnost  noted  for  thdr 
talents,  thdr  character,  or  thdr  regard  for  the  public  welfare; 
such  as  La  Bruy^re  and  F6nelon  in  1692,  Bois-Guillebert  in 
1697  and  Vauban  in  1707.  The  movement  attracted  even 
the  ministers,  Boulainvillters  at  their  head,  who  caused  the 
intendants  to  make  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  general 
ruin.  There  was  a  volume  of  attack  upon  Colbert;  but  as  the 
fundamental  system  remained  unchanged,  because  reform  would 
have  necessitated  an  attack  upon  privilege  and  even  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  monarchy,  the  evil  only  went  on  increasing. 
The  social  condition  of  the  time  recalls  that  of  present-day 
Morocco,  in  the  high  price  of  necessaries  and  the  extortions  of 
the  finandal  authorities;  every  man  was  either  soldier,  beggar 
or  smuggler. 

Under  Pontchartrain,  ChamiUard  and  Desmarets,  the  expenses 
of  the  two  wars  of  1688  and  1701  attained  to  nearly  five  milliards. 
In  order  to  cover  this  recourse  was  had  as  usual,  not  to  remedies, 
but  to  palliatives  worse  than  the  evil:  heavy  usurious  loans, 
debasement  of  the  coinage,  creation  of  stocks  that  were  per- 
petually being  converted,  and  ridiculous  charges  which  the 


bourgeois,  nckened  with  offidaldom,  would  endure  no  longer. 
Richelieu  himself  had  hesitated  to  tax  labour;  Louis  XIV.  txod 
the  trade  organisations  under  foot.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  revolutionary  measures,  to  direct 
taxation,  ignoring  all  class  distinction.  In  1695  the 
graduated  poll-tax  was  a  veritable  coup  d^Hat  against 
privileged  persons,  who  were  equally  brought  under  the  tax; 
in  X710  was  added  the  tithe  {dixUme),  a  tax  upon  income  from 
all  landed  property.  Money  scarce,  men  too  were  lacking; 
the  institution  of  the  militia,  the  first  germ  of  obligatory  enlist- 
ment, was  a  no  less  important  innovation.  But  these  were  only 
provisionary  and  desperate  expedients,  superposed  upon  the 
old  routine,  a  further  charge  in  addition  to  those  already  existing; 
and  this  entirdy  mechanical  system,  destructive  of  private 
initiative  and  the  very  sources  of  public  life,  worked  with  diffi- 
culty even  in  time  of  peace.  As  Louis  XIV.  made  war  continually 
the  result  was  the  same  as  in  Spain  under  Philip  II.:  depopula- 
tion and  bankruptcy  within  the  kingdom  and  the  coalitions 
of  Europe  without. 

In  x66o  France  was  predominant  in  Europe;  but  she  aroused 
no  jealousy  except  in  the  house  of  Habsburg,  enfeebled  and 
divided  against  ilself.    It  was  suffident  to  remain  ^^ 
faithful  to  the  practical  policy  of  Henry  IV.,  of^^ffHf 
Richelieu  and  of  Mazarin:  that  of  moderation  ini,M*jriV. 
strength.    This  Louis  XIV.  very  soon  altered,  while 
yet  claiming  to  continue  it;  he  superseded  it  by  one  prindple: 
that  of  replacing  the  proud  tyranny  of  the  Habsburgs  of  Spain  by 
another.    He  claimed  to  lay  down  the  Uw  everywhere,  in  the 
preliminary  negotiations  between  his   ambassador  and   the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  in  the  affair  of  the  salute  exacted 
from  French  vessels  by  the  English,  and  in  that  of  the  Cordcan 
guard  in  Rome;  while  he  proposed  to  become  the  head  of  the 
crusade  against  the  Turks  in  the  Mediterranean  as  in  Hungary. 

The  edipse  of  the  great  idea  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
was  no  sudden  affair;  the  most  flourishing  years  of  the  rdgn 
were  still  enlightened  by  it:  witness  the  repurchase  of  Dunkirk 
from  Charles  II.  fn  x66a,  the  cesdon  of  the  duchies  of  Bar  and 
of  Lorraine  and  the  war  against  PortugaL  But  soon  the  partial 
or  total  conquest  of  the  Spanish  inheritance  proved  "  the  grandeur 
of  his  beginnings  and  the  meanness  of  his  end."  Like  Philip 
the  Fair  and  like  Richdieu*,  Louis  XIV.  sought  support  for  hh 
external  policy  in  that  pubUc  opinion  whfch  in  internal  matters 
he  hdd  so  dieap;  and  he  found  equally  devoted  auxiliaries 
in  the  jurists  of  Ms  pariements. 

It  was  thus  that  the  first  of  his  wan  for  the  extendon  of 
frontiers  began,  the  War  of  Devolution.    On  the  death  of  his 
father-in-Uw,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,   he  tranderrcd 
into  the  realm  of  politics  a  dvfl  custom  of  inheritance  oHH^SL 
prevailing  in  Brabant,  and  laid  daim  to  Flanders  in  tiom,  mgr. 
the  name  of  his  wife  Maria  Theresa.   TheAnglo-Dufch 
War  (1665-1667),  in  which  he  was  by  way  of  supporting  the 
United  Provinces  without  engaging,- his  fleet,  retarded   this 
enterprise  by  a  year.    But  after  his  mediation  in  the  treaty  of 
Breda  (July  1667),  when  Hugues  de  Lionne,  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  had  isolated  Spain,  he  substituted  soldiers 
for  the  jurists  and  cannon  for  diplomacy  in  the  matter  of  the 
queen's  rights. 

The  secretary  of  stafe  for  war,  Michel  le  Tellier,  had  organized 
his  army;  and  thanks  to  his  great  activity  in  reform,  espedally 
after  the  Fronde,  Louis  XIV.  found  himself  in  possession  of  an 
army  that  was  well  equipped,  well  clothed,  well  provisioned, 
and  very  different  from  the  rabble  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
fitted  out  by  dishonest  jobbing  contractors.  Severe  disdpline, 
suppression  of  fraudulent  interference,  furnishing  of  clothes 
and  equipment  by  the  king,  regulation  of  rank  among  the 
officers,  systematic  revictualling  of  the  army,  settled  means  of 
manufacturing  and  furnishing  arms  and  ammunition,  pladng 
of  the  army  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  king,  abolition  of 
great  military  charges,  subordination  of  the  governors  of  strong- 
holds, control  by  the  dvil  authority  over  the  soldiers  effected 
by  means  of  paymasters  and  commissaries  of  stores;  all  this 
organization  of  the  royal  army  was  the  work  of  le  Tellier. 
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His  SOD,  Francois  Michel  le  Tellier,  marquis  de  Louvois,  had 
one  sole  merit,  that  of  being  his  father's  pupil.  A  parvenu  of 
the  middle  .classes,  he  was  brutal  in  his  treatment  of  the  lower 
orders  and  a  sycophant  in  his  behaviour  towards  the  powerful; 
prodigiously  active,  ill<obeyed — ^as  was  the  custom — ^but  much 
dreaded.  From  1677  onwards  he  did  but  finish  perfecting  Louis 
XIV. 's  army  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  left  by  his 
father,  and  made  no  fundamental  changes:  neither  the  definite 
abai^onment  of  the  feudal  arntrt-ban  and  of  recruiting— aources 
of  disorder  and  insubordination — ^nor  the  creation  of  the  militia, 
which  allowed  the  nation  to  penetrate  into  all  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  nor  the  adoption  of  the  gim  with  the  bayonet, — which 
was  to  become  the  tiUima  ratio  of  peoples  as  the  cannon  was  that 
of  sovereigns, — nor  yet  the  tmiform,  intended  to  strengthen 
esprit  de  corpse  were  due  to  him.  He  maintained  the  institutions 
of  the  day,  though  seeking  to  diminish  their  abuse,  and  he 
perfected  material  details;  but  misfortune  would  have  it  that 
instead  of  remaining  a  great  military  administrator  he  flattered 
Louis  XIV.'s  megalomania,  and  thus  caused  his  perdition. 

Under  his  orders  Tureime  conquered  Flanders  (June-August 
1667);  and  as  the  queen-mother  of  Spain  would  not  give  in, 

Cond6  occupied  Franche  Comt6  In  fourteen  days 
fiSi??!.  (February  1668).   But  Europe  rose  up  in  wrath;  the 

IJnited  Provinces  and  England,  jealous  and  disquieted 

by  this  near  neighbourhood,  formed  with  Sweden 
the  triple  alliance  of  the  Hague  (January  x668),  ostensibly 
to  offer  their  mediation,  though  in  reality  to  prevent  the 
occupation  of  the  Netherlands.  Following  the  advice  of  Colbert 
and  de  Uonne,  Louis  XIV.  appeared  to  accede,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  be  preserved  his  conquests  in  Flanders 
(May  x668). 

This  peace  was  neither  sufficient  nor  definite  enough  for  Louis 
XIV.;  and  during  four  years  he  employed  all  his  diplomacy 
^^  to  isolate  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  in 
^SS!l^  Europe,  as  he  had  done  for  Spain.  He  wanted  to  ruin 
ChmptOt.    this  nation  both  in  a  military  and  an  economic  sense, 

in  order  to  annex  to  French  Flanders  the  rest  of  the 
Catholic  Netherlands  allotted  to  him  by  a  secret  treaty  for  parti- 
tioning the  Spanish  possessions,  signed  with  his  brother-in-Uw  the 
emperor  Leopold  on  the  xpth  of  January  'x668.  Colbert— very 
envious  of  Holland's  wealth — ^prepared  the  finances,  le  Tellier 
the  army  and  de  Lionne  the  alliances.    In  vain  did  the  grand- 

pensionary  of  the  province  of  Holland,  Jan  de  Witt, 
JfSmaA     ^^^'  concessions  of  all  kinds;  both  England,  bound 

by  the  secret  treaty  of  Dover  (January  1670),  and 
France  had  need  of  this  war.  Avoiding  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, Louis  XIV.  effected  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  in 
June  1672;  and  the  disarmed  United  Provinces,  which  had  on 
their  side  only  Brandenburg  and  Spain,  were  occupied  in  a  few 
days.  The  brothers  de  Witt,  in  consequence  of  their  fresh  offer 
to  treat  at  any  price,  were  assassinated;  the  broken  dykes  of 
Muiden  arrested  the  victorious  march  of  Cond6  and  Turenne; 
while  the  popular  and  military  party,  directed  by  the  stadtholder 
William  of  Orange,  took  the  upper  hand  and  preached  resbtance 
to  the  death.  "  The  war  is  over,"  said  the  new  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  AmauM  de  Pomponne;  but  Louvois 
and  Louis  XIV.  said  no.  The  latter  wished  not  only  to  take 
possesion  of  the  Netherlands,  which  were  to  be  given  up  to  him 
with  half  of  the  United  Provinces  and  their  colonial  -empire; 
he  wanted  "  to  play  the  Charlemagne,"  to  re-establish  Catholicism 
in  that  country  as  Philip  II.  had  formerly  attempted  to  do, 
to  occupy  all  the  territory  as  far  as  the  L«Ji,  and  to  exact  an 
annual  oath  of  fealty.  But  the  patriotism  and  the  religious 
fanaticism  of  the  Dutch  revolted  against  this  insupportable 
tyranny.  Power  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  burghers 
of  Amsterdam  into  those  of  William  of  Orange,  who  on  the  30th 
f^^gg^  of  August  1673,  profiting  by  the  arrest  of  the  army 
Mpa'         brought  about  by  the  inundation  and  by  the  fears  of 

Europe,  joined  in  a  coalition  with  the  emperor,  the 

king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  many  of  the 
princes  of  the  Empire,  and  with  England,  now  at  last  enlightened 
as  to  the  projects  of  Catholic  restoration  which  Louis  XIV.  was 
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planning  with  Charles  II.  It  was  neeeflsary  to  evaotate  and 
then  to  settle  with  the  United  Provinces,  and  to  turn  against 
Spain.  After  fighting  for  five  years  against  the  whole  of  Europe 
by  land  and  by  sea,  the  efforts  of  Turenne,  Cond6  and  Duquesae 
culminated  at  Nijmwegen  in  fresh  acquisitions  (1678).  Spain 
had  to  oede  to  Louis  XIV.,  Franche  Comt6,  Dunkirk  and  half 
of  Flanders.  This  was  another  natural  and  glorious  rcsuU 
of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Spanish  monarcfay  was 
disarmed. 

But  Louis  XIV.  had  already  manifested  that  unmeasured 
and  restless  passion  for  glory,  that  claim  to  be  the  ezdosive 
arbiter  of  western  Europe,  that  blind  and  narrow 
Insistence,  which  were  to  bear  out  his  motto  "  Setd 
centre  Urns."  Whilst  all  Europe  was  disarming  he 
kept  his  tro(q)6,  and  used  peace  as  a  means  of  conquest. 
Under  orders  from  Colbert  de  Croissy  the  jurists  came  upon  the 
scene  once  more,  and  their  unjust  decrees  were  sustained  by 
force  of  arms.  The  Ckambres  de  Rhtnian  sought  for  and  joined 
to  the  kingdom  those  lands  which  were  not  actually  dependent 
upon  his  new  conquests,  but  which  had  formerly  been  so:  such 
as  Saarbrttcken,  Deux  Fonts  (Zweibrttcken)  and  Montb^Uard  in 
1680,  Strassburg  and  Casale  in  x68x.  The  power  of  the  bouse 
of  Habsburg  was  paralysed  by  an  invasion  of  the  Turks,  and 
Louis  XIV.  sent  35,000  men  into  Belgium;  while  Luxemburg 
was  occupied  by  Cr£qui  and  Vauban.  The  truce  of  Ratisbon 
(Regensburg)  imposed  upon  Spain  completed  the  work  of  the 
peace  of  Nijmwegen  (x6iB4);  and  thenceforward  Louis  XIV. 's 
terrified  allies  avoided  his  clutches  while  making  ready  to  fight 
him. 

This  was  the  moment  chosen  by  Louis  XIV.'s  implacable 
enemy,  William  of  Orange,  to  resume  the  war.  His  surprise 
of  Marshal  Luxembourg  near  Mons,  after  the  signature 
of  the  peace  of  Nijmwegen,  had  proved  that  in  bis  eyes 
war  was  the  basis  of  his  authority  in  Holland  and 
in  Europe.  His  sole  arm  of  support  amidst  all  his  allies  was  not 
the  English  monarchy,  sold  to  Louis  XIV.,  but  Protestant 
En^and,  jealous  of  France  and  uneasy  about  her  independence. 
Being  the  husband  of  the  duke  of  York's  daughter,  be  had  an 
understanding  in  this  country  with  Sunderland,  Godolphin  and 
Temple — a  party  whose  success  was  retarded  for  several  yean 
by  the  intrigues  of  Shaftesbury.  But  Louis  XIV.  added  mbtake 
to  mistake;  and  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  added 
religious  hatreds  to  political  jealousies.  At  the  same  time  the 
Catholic  powers  responded  by  the  league  of  Augsburg 
(July  1686)  to  his  policy  of  unlimited  aggrandisement. 
The  unsuccessful  attempts  of  Louis  XIV.  to  force 
his  partisan  Cardinal  Wilhelm  Egon  von  FOrstenberg  (set 
FOssTENBERc:  House)  into  the  electoral  see  of  Cologne;  the 
bombardment  of  Genoa;  the  humiliation  of  the  pope  in  Rome 
itself  by  the  marquis  de  Lavardin;  the  seisure  of  the  Huguenot 
emigrants  at  Mannheim,  and  their  imprisonment  at  Vincennes 
under  pretext  of  a  plot,  precipitated  the  conflict.  Tlie  question 
of  the  succession  in  the  Palatinate,  where  Louis  XIV.  supported 
the  claims  of  his  sister-in-law  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  gave  the 
signal  for  a  general  war.  The  French  armies  devastated  the 
Palatinate  instead  of  attacking  William  of  Orange  in  the  Nether- 
lands, leaving  him  free  to  disembark  at  Torbay,  usurp  the  throne 
of  England,  and  construct  the  Grand  Alliance  of  1689. 

Far  from  reserving  all  his  forces  for  an  important  struggle 
elsewhere,  foreshadowed  by  the  approaching  death  of  Charles  IL 
of  Spain,  Louis  XIV.,  isolated  in  his  turn,  committed 
the  error  of  wasting  it  for  a  space  of  ten  years  in  a  '"'•»'•'*»• 
war  of  conquest,  by  which  he  alienated  all  that  remained 
to  him  of  European  sympathy.  The  French  armies, 
notwithstanding  the  disappearance  of  Cond£  and  Turenne,  had 
still  glorious  days  before  them  with  Luxembourg  at  Fleurus,  at 
Steenkirk  and  at  Neerwinden  (x6go-x693),  and  with  Catinat 
in  Piedmont,  at  Staffarda,  and  at  Marsaglia;  but  these  successes 
alternated  with  reverses.  Tourville's  fleet,  victorious  at  Beachy 
Head,  came  to  grief  at  La  Hoguc  (1692);  and  though  the  ex 
peditions  to  Ireland  in  favour  of  James  IL  were  unsuccessful, 
thanks  to  the  Huguenot  Schomberg,  Jean  Bart  and  Duguay* 
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Trauin  ruined  Anglo-Dutch  maritime  commerce.  Louis  XIV. 
assisted  in  person  at  the  sieges  of  Mons  and  Namur,  operations 
for  which  he  had  .a  liking,  because,  like  Louvois,  who  died  in 
1691,  he  thought  little  of  the  French  soldiery  in  the  open  field. 
After  three  years  of  strife,  ruinous  to  both  sides,  he  made  the  first 
overtures  of  peace,  thus  marking  an  epoch  in  his  foreign  policy; 
though  William  took  no  unfair  advantage  of  this,  remaining 
content  with  the  restitution  of  places  taken  by  the  Chambres  de 
RiunioH,  except  Strassburg,  with  a  frontier-line  of  fortified 

places  for  the  Dutch,  and  with  the  official  deposition 
£jj^    of  the  Stuarts.    But  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697) 

marked  the  condemnation  of  the  policy  pursued 
since  that  of  Nijmwegen.  While  signing  this  peace  Louis  XIV. 
was  only  thinking  of  the  succession  in  Spain.  By  partitioning 
her  in  advance  with  the  other  strong  powers,  England  and 
Holland,  by  means  of  the  treaties  of  the  Hague  and  of  London 
(169&-1699), — ^as  he  had  formerly  done  with  the  emperor  in 
1 568,— he  seemed  at  first  to  wish  for  a  pacific  solution  of  the  eternal 
conflict  between  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Bourbons,  and  to  restrict 
himself  to  the  perfecting  of  his  natural  frontiers;  but  on  the 
death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  (1700)  he  claimed  everything  in 
favour  of  his  grandson,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  now  appointed 
universal  heir,  though  risking  the  loss  of  all  by  once  more  letting 
himself  fall  into  imprudent  and  provocative  action  in  the  dynastic 
Interest. 

English  pubUc  opinion,  desirous  of  peace,  had  forced  William 
III.  to  recognize  Philip  V.  of  Spain;  but  Louis  XIV.'s  mainten* 
Warotth*  <^^^  ^^  ^^*  eventual  right  of  his  grandson  to  the  crown 

of  France,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch,  who  had 

not  recognized  Philip  V.,  from  the  Barrier  towns, 

brought  about  the  Grand  Alliance  of  170X  between 
the  maritime  Powers  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  desirous  of  parti- 
tioning the  inheritance  of  Charles  II.  The  recognition  of  the  Old 
Pretender  as  James  III.,  king  of  England,  was  only  a  response 
to  the  Grand  Alliance,  but  it  drew  the  English  Tories  into  an 
inevitable  war.  Despite  the  death  of  William  III.  (March  19, 
1702)  his  policy  triumphed,  and  in  this  war,  the  longest  in  the 
reign,  it  was  the  names  of  the  enemy's  generals,  Prince  Eug&ie 
of  Savoy,  Mazarin's  grand-nephew,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
which  sounded  in  the  ear,  instead  of  Cond^,  Turenne  and 
Luxembourg.  Although  during  the  first  campaigns  (x  701-1703) 
in  Italy,  in  Germany  and  in  the  Netherlands  success  was  equally 
balanced,  the  successors  of  Villars— thanks  to  the  treason  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy— were  defeated  at  HOchst&dt  and  Landau,  and 
wore  reduced  to  the  defensive  (1704).  In  1706  the  defeats  at 
RamiUies  and  Turin  led  to  the  evacuation  of  the  Netherlands 
and  Italy,  and  endangered  the  safety  of  Dauphin£.  In  1708 
Louis  XIV.  by  a  supreme  effort  was  still  able  to  maintain  his 
armies;  but  the  rout  at  Oudenarde,  due  to  the  misunderstanding 
)>ctween  the  duke  of  Burgundy  anid  Vend6me,  left  the  northern 
frontier  exposed,  and  the  cannons  of  the  Dutch  were  heard  at 
Marly.  Louis  XIV.  had  to  humble  himself  to  the  extent  of  asking 
the  Dutch  for  peace;  but  they  forgot  the  lesson  of  1673,  ^^^^ 
revolted  by  their  demands  at  the  Hague,  he  made  a  last  appeal 
to  arms  and  to  the  patriotism  of  bis  subjects  at  Malplaquet 
(September  1709).  After  this  came  invasion.  Nature  herself 
conspired  with  the  enemy  in  the  disastrous  winter  of  1709. 

What  saved  Louis  XIV.  was  not  merely  his  no||ble  constancy  of 
resolve,  the  firmness  of  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  the  victory  of  Vend6me  at  Villavidosa,  nor 
the  loyalty  of  his  people.  The  interruption  of  the  conferences 
at  (krtruydenberg  having  obliged  the  Whigs  and  Marlborough  to 
resign  their  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  now  sick  of  war, 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph  I.  (April  17 11),  which  risked 
the  reconstruction  of  Charles  V.'s  colossal  and  unwieldy  monarchy 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  archduke  Charles,  and  Manhal  Villais' 
famous  victory  of  Denain  Ouly  x  7  x  a)  combined  to  render  possible 

the  treaties  of  Utrecht,  Rastatt  and  Baden  (X7X3-17X4). 
^H^^^  These  gave  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  to  the  Habsburgs, 
//U.  Spain  and  her  colonies  to  the  Bourbons,  the  places  on 

the  coast  and  the  colonial  commerce  to  England  (who 
bad  the  Uon's  share),  and  a  ^yal  crown  to  the  duke  ol  Savoy 


and  the  elector  of  Brtndcnburgi  The  peace  of  Utrecht  was  to 
France  what  the  peace  of  Westphalia  had  been  to  Austria,  and 
curtailed  the  former  acquisitions  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  ageing  of  the  great  king  was  betrayed  not  only  by  the 
fortune  of  war  in  the  hands  of  Villeroy,  la  Feuillade,  or  Marsin; 
disgrace  and  misery  at  home  were  worse  than  defeat.  Bm^oi 
By  the  strange  and  successive  deaths  of  the  Grand  tomit 
Dauphin  (x7xx),  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy  ^j^* 
(171  a) — who  had  been  the  only  joy  of  the  old  monarch  "^^ 
— ^and  of  his  two  grandsons  (1712-1714),  it  seemed  as  though  his 
whole  family  were  involved  under  the  same  curse.  The  court, 
whose  sentimental  history  has  been  related  by  Madame  de  la 
Fayette,  its  oflidal  splendours  by  Loret,  and  its  intrigues  by  the 
due  de  Saint-Simon,  now  resembled  an  infirmary  of  morose 
invalids,  presided  over  by  Louis  XIV.'s  elderly  wife,  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  under  the  domination  of  the  Jesuit  le  Tellier. 
Neither  was  it  merely  the  clamours  of  the  people  that  arose  against 
the  monarch.  All  the  more  remarkable  spirits  of  the  time,  h'ke 
prophets  in  Israel,  denounced  a  tyranny  which  put  Chamillart 
at  the  head  of  the  finances  because  he  played  billiards  well,  and 
Villeroy  in  comnMnd  of  the  armies  although  he  was  utterly 
untrustworthy;  which  sent  the  "  patriot "  Vauban  into  disgrace, 
banished  from  the  court  CTatinat,  the  Pire  la  Penste,  "  exiled  " 
to  Cambrai  the  too  clear  sighted  F^nelon,  and  suspected  Radne 
of  Jansenism  and  La  Fontaine  of  independence. 

Disease  and  faoune;  (Crushing  imposts  and  extortions; 
official  debasement  of  the  currency;  bankruptcy;  state  prisons; 
religious  and  political  inquisition;  suppression  of  all  institutions 
for  the  safe-guarding  of  rights;  tyranny  by  the  intendants; 
royal,  feudal  and  clerical  oppression  burdening  every  faculty 
and  every  necessary  of  life; "  monstrous  and  incurable  luxury  "; 
the  horrible  drama  of  poison;  the  twofold  adultery  of  Madame  de 
Montespan;  and  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Madame  de  Maintenon— 
all  concurred  to  make  the  end  of  the  reign  a  sad  contrast  with  the 
splendour  of  its  beginning.  When  reading  Moli^  and  Radne, 
Bossuet  and  Finelon,  the  campaigns  of  Turenne,  or  Colbert's 
ordinances;  when  enumerating  the  countless  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  of  the  great  century;  when  considering  the 
port  of  Brest,  the  Canal  du  Midi,  Perrault's  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre,  Mansart's  Invalides  and  the  palace  of  Versailles,  and 
Vauban's  fine  fortifications— admiration  is  kindled  for  the 
radiant  splendour  of  Louis  XIV.'s  period.  But  the  art  and 
literature  expressed  by  the  genius  of  the  masters,  reflected  in  the 
tastes  of  society ,  and  to  be  taken  by  Europe  as  a  ffiodd  throughout 
a  whole  century,  are  no  criterion  of  the  social  and  political  order 
of  the  day.  "Diey  were  but  a  magnificent  drapery  of  pomp  and 
glory  thrown  aooes  a  background  of  poverty,  ignorance,  super- 
stition, hypocrisy  and  cruelty;  remove  it,  and  reality  appears  in 
all  iu  brutal  and  sinister  nudity.  The  corpse  of  Louis  XIV., 
left  to  servants  for  disposal,  and  saluted  all  along  the  road  to 
Saint  Denis  by  the  curses  of  a  noisy  crowd  sitting  in  the  eabarOs, 
celebrating  his  death  by  drinking  more  than  their  fill  as  a  com- 
pensation for  having  suffered  too  much  from  hunger  during  his 
lifetime— such  was  the  coarse  but  sincere  epitaph  which  popular 
opinion  placed  on  the  tomb  of  the  **  Grand  Monarque."  The 
nation,  restive  under  his  xu>w  broken  yoke,  recdved  with  a 
joyous  antidpation,  which  the  future  was  to  discount,  the  royal 
infant  whom  they  called  Louis  the  Well-bebved,  and  whose 
funeral  sixty  years  later  was  to  be  greeted  with  the  same  proofs 
of  disillusionment. 

The  death  of  Louis  XIV.  dosed  a  great  en  of  French  history; 
the  x8th  century  opens  upon  a  crisis  for  the  monarchy.    From 
17x5  to  1723  came  tlie  reaction  of  the  Regency,  with  its  fi|,,-,^|^ 
marvellous  effrontery,  innovating  spirit  and  frivolous  0ttt» 
immorality.    From  1723  to  X743  came  the  mealy-  ********* 
mouthed  despotism  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  and  his  *"^v* 
apathetic  policy  within  and  without  the  kingdom.    Fiom  1743 
to  X  774  came  the  personal  rule  of  Louis  XV.,  when  all  the  different 
powers  were  in  conflict— the  bishops  and  parlement  quarrdling^ 
the  govenmient  fighting  against  the  dergy  .and  the  magistracy, 
and  pubUc  opinion  In  decUred  opposition  to  the  state.    Till  at 
last,  from  1774  to  1789,  came  LouisXVL  with  his  honest  iUosions. 
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bb  moral  pusillanimity  and  his  inteDectual  impotence,  to 
aggravate  still  further  the  accumulate^  errors  of  ages  and  to 
prepare  for  the  inevitable  Revolution 

The  i8th  century,  like  the  I7lh,  opened  with  a  political 
amp  d*itat.  Louis  XV.  was  five  years  old,  and  the  duke  of 
1^  Orleans  held  the  icgency.    But  Louis  XIV.  had  in  his 

Rtgtaqr  will  delegated  all  the  power  of  the  government  to  a 
(//fj>  council  on  which  the  duke  of  Maine,  his  legitimated 
iniu  gQQ^  Y^^  ^Yie  first,  but  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the 
Jesuits  the  predominant  place.  This  collective  administration, 
designed  to  cripple  the  action  of  the  regent,  encountered  a  two- 
fold opposition  from  the  nobles  and  the  parlement;  but  on  the 
2nd  of  September  1715  the  emancipated  parlement  set  aside 
the  will  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  thus  together 
with  the  title  of  regent  had  all  the  real  power.  He  therefore 
reinstituted  the  parlement  in  its  ancient  right  of  remonstrance 
(suspended  since  the  declarations  of  ^667  and  1673),  and  handed 
over  ministerial  power  to  the  nobility,  replacing  the  secretaries 
of  state  by  six  councils  composed  in  part  of  great  nobles,  on  the 
advice  of  the  famous  due  de  Saint-Simon.  The  due  de  Noailles, 
president  of  the  council  of  finance,  had  the  direction  of  this 
"  Polysynodie." 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  the  princess  palatine  and  Louis 
XIV.'s  brother,  possessed  many  gifts— courage,  intelligence 
anid  agility  of  mind— but  he  lacked  the  one  gift  of 
OHSat!  ^*°S  ^hcse  to  good  advantage.  The  political  crisis 
that  bad  pUced  him  in  power  had  not  put  an  end  to 
the  financial  crisis,  and  this,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  effected  by 
substituting  partial  and  petty  bankruptcies  for  the  general 
bankruptcy  cynically  advocated  by  Saint-Simon.  The  reduction 
of  the  royal  revenues  did  not  suffice  to  fill  the  treasury;  while 
the'establishmentof  a  chamber  of  justice  (March  17x6)  had  no 
other  result  than  that  of  demoralizing  the  great  lords  and  Udies 
already  mad  for  pleasure,  by  bringing  them  into  contact  with 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue  who  purchased  impunity  from  them. 
A  very  clever  Scotch  adventurer  named  John  Law  (q.v.)  now 
offered  his  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  enormous  debt  of  more 
than  three  milliards,  and  in  providing  the  treasury.  Being  well 
acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  banking,  he  had  adopted 
views  as  to  cash,  credit  and  the  circulation  of  values  which 
contained  an  admixture  of  truth  and  falsehood.  Authorized 
after  many  difficulties  to  organize  a  private  bank  of  deposit  and 
account,  which  being  well  conceived  prospered  and  revived 
commerce,  Law  propped  to  lighten  the  treasury  by  the  profits 
accruing  to  a  great  maritime  and  colonial  company.  Payment 
for  the  shares  in  this  new  Company  of  the  West,  with  a  capital 
of  a  hundred  millions,  was  to  be  made  in  credit  notes  upon  the 
government,  converted  into  4%  stock.  These  aggregated 
funds,  needed  to  supply  the  immense  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  annuities  of  the  treasury  destined  to  pay 
for  the  ^iiares,  were  non-transferable.  Law's  idea  was  to  ask  the 
bank  for  the  floating  capital  necessary,  so  that  the  bank  and  the 
Company  of  the  West  were  to  be  supplementary  to  each  other; 
this  is  what  was  called  Law's  system.  After  the  chancellor 
D'Aguesseau  and  the  due  de  Noailles  had  been  replaced  by 
D'Argenson  alone,  and  after  the  lii  d«  justice  of  the  26th  of 
August  1718  had  deprived  the  parlement,  hostile  to  Law,  of  the 
authority  left  to  it,  the  bank  became  royal  and  the  Company 
of  the  West  universal.  But  the  royal  baxik,  as  a  state  establish- 
ment,  asked  for  compulsory  privilege  to  increase  the  emission 
of  its  credit  notes,  and  that  they  should  receive  a  premium  upon 
all  metallic  specie.  The  Company  of  the  Indies  became  the 
grantee  for  the  farming  of  tobacco,  the  coinage  of  metals,  and 
farming  in  general;  and  in  order  to  procure  funds  it  multiplied 
the  output  of  shares,  which  were  adroitly  launched  and  became 
more  and  more  sought  for  on  the  exchange  in  the  rue  Quin- 
campotx.  This  soon  caused  a  frenzy  of  stock-jobbing,  which 
disturbed  the  stability  of  private  fortunes  and  social  positions, 
and  depraved  customs  and  manners  with  the  seductive  notion 
of  easily  obtained  riches.  The  nomination  of  Law  to  the  con- 
troller-gcncralship,  re-established  for  his  benefit  on  the  resignation 
of  D'Argenson  (January  5, 1720),  let  loose  still  wilder  speculation; 


till  the  day  came  when  he  could  no  longer  face  the  terrible 
difficulty  of  meeting  both  private  irredeemable  s^rcs  with  a 
variable  return,  and  the  credit  notes  redeemable  at  sight  and 
guaranteed  by  the  state.  Gold  and  silver  were  proscribed; 
the  bank  and  the  company  were  joined  in  one,  the  credit  notes 
and  the  shares  were  assimilated.  But  credit  cannot  be  com- 
manded either  by  violence  or  by  expedients;  between  July 
and  September  1720  came  the  suspension  of  payments,  the 
flight  of  Law,  and  the  disastrous  liquidation  which  proved  once 
again  that  respect  for  the  state's  obligations  had  not  yet  entered 
into  the  law  of  public  finance. 

Reaction  on  a  no  less  extensive  scale  characterised  foreign 
policy  during  the  Regency.  A  close  alhance  between  France 
and  her  ancient  enemies,  England  and  Holland,  was 
concluded  and  maintained  from  1717  to  1739.  France, 
after  thirty  years  of  fighting,  between  two  periods  of 
bankruptcy;  Holland  reinstalled  in  her  commercial 
position;  and  England,  seeing  before  her  the  beginning  of  her 
empire  over  the  seas — all  three  had  an  interest  in  peace.  On  the 
other  hand,  peace  was  imperilled  by  Philip  V.  of  Spain  and  by 
the  emperor  (who  had  accepted  the  portion  assigned  to  them 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  while  claiming  the  whole),  by  Savoy 
and  Brandenburg  (who  had  profited  too  much  by  European 
conflicts  not  to  desire  their  perpetuation),  by  the  crisis  from 
which  the  maritime  powers  of  the  Baltic  were  suffering,  and  by 
the  Turks  on  the  Danube.  The  dream  of  Cardinal  Alberoni, 
Philip  V.'s  mim'ster,  was  to  set  fire  to  all  this  inflammable 
material  in  order  to  snatch  therefrom  a  crown  of  some  sort  to 
satisfy  the  maternal  greed  of  Elizabeth  Faruese;  and  this  be 
might  have  attained  by  the  occupation  of  Sardinia  and  the 
expedition  to  Sicily  (1717-1718),  if  Dubois,  a  priest  without  a 
religion,  a  greedy  parvenu  and  a  diplomatist  of  second  rank« 
though  tenacious  and  full  of  resources  as  a  minister,  had  not 
placed  his  common  sense  at  the  disposal  of  the  regent's  interests 
and  those  of  European  peace.  He  signed  the  triple  alliance  at 
the  Hague,  succeeding  with  the  assistance  of  Stanhope,  the 
English  minister,  in  engaging  the  ^mpcror  therein,  after  attempt- 
ing this  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Whilst  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
destroyed  before  Syracuse  by  Admiral  Byng,  the  intrigue  of 
the  Spanish  .ambassador  Cellamarc  with  the  duke  of  Maine  to 
exclude  the  family  of  Orieans  from  the  succession  on  Louis  XV. 's 
death  was  discovered  and  repressed;  and  Marshal  Berwick 
burned  the  dockyards  at  Pasajes  In  Spain.  Alberoni's  dream 
was  shattered  by. the  treaty  of  London  in  1730. 

Seized  in  his  turn  with  a  longing  for  the  cardinal's  hat,  Dubois 
paid  for  it  by  the  registering  of  the  bull  Uni%€uUus  and  by  the 
persecution  of  the  Janscnists  which  the  regent  had  stopped. 
After  the  majority  of  Louis  XV.  had  been  proclaimed  on  the  i6tb 
of  February  1723,  Dubois  was  the  first  to  depart;  and  four 
months  after  his  disappearance  the  duke  of  Orleans,  exhausted 
by  his  excesses,  carried  with  him  into  the  grave  that  spirit  6i 
reform  which  he  had  compromised  by  his  frivolous  voluptuous- 
ness (December  a,  1723). 

The  Regency  had  been  the  making  of  the  house  <^  Orleans; 
thenceforward  the  question  was  how  to  humble  it,  and  the  due 
de  Bourbon,  now  prime  mimstcr — a  great-grandson  jtumhtr 
of  the  great  Cond£,  but  a  narrow-minded  man  of  mttkm 
limited  intelligence,  led  by  a  worthless  woman —  ^^ 
set  himself  to  do  so.  The  marquise  de  Prie  was  the  '"'*"'■- 
first  of  a  series  of  publicly  recognized  mistresses;  from  1713 
to  1726  she  directed  foreign  policy  and  internal  affairs  de^ite 
the  king's  majority,  moved  always  more  by  a  spirit  of  vengeance 
than  by  ambition.  This  sad  pair  were  dominated  by  the  self- 
interested  and  continual  fear  of  becoming  subject  to  the  son  of 
the  Regent,  whom  they  detested;  but  danger  came  upon  them 
from  elsewhere.  They  found  standing  in  their  way  the  very 
man  who  had  been  the  author  of  their  fortunes,  Louis  XV.'s 
tutor,  uneasy  in  the  exercise  of  a  veiled  authority;  for  the 
churchman  Fleury  knew  how  to  wait,  on  condition  of  ultimately 
attaining  his  end.  Neither  the  festivities  given  at  Chantilly 
in  honour  of  the  king,  nor  the  dismissal  (despite  the  most  solemn 
promises)  of  the  Spanish  infanta,  who  had  been  betrothed 
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to  Louis  XV.,  nor  yet  the  young  king's  marriage  to  Maria 
Leszczynska  (fjash-*'  marriage  negotiated  by  tLe  marquise 
de  Prie  in  order  to  bar  the  throne  from  the  Orleans  family — 
could  alienate  the  sovereign  from  his  old  master.  The  irritation 
kept  up  by  the  agents  of  Philip  V.,  incensed  by  this  affront, 
and  the  discontent  aroused  by  the  institutions  of  the  dmquantiime 
and  ibe  militia,  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  feudal  tax  on 
Louis  X V.'s  joyful  accession,  and  by  the  resumption  of  a  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants  and  the  Jansenists  which  had  apparently 
died  out,  were  cleverly  exploited  by  Fleury;  and  a  last  ill-timed 
attempt  by  the  queen  to  separate  the  king  from  him  brought 
ftbout  the  fall  of  the  due  de  Bourbon,  very  opportunely  for 
France,  in  June  1726. 

From  the  hands  of  his  unthinking  pupil  Fleury  eventually 
received  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  which  he  retained  for 
CMr4im§l  Mventeen  years.  He  was  aged  seventy-two  when 
phuiy,  he  thus  obtained  the  power  which  had  been  his  un- 
irM*  measured  thou^  not  ill-calculated  ambition.  Soft- 
''^  spoken  and  polite,  crafty  and  suspicious,  he  was 
pacific  by  temperament  and  therefore  allowed  politics  to  slumber. 
His  turn  for  economics  made  Ony,'  the  controUer-general  of 
finance,  for  long  his  essential  partner.  The  latter  Uboured  at 
re-establidiing  order  in  fiscal  affairs;  and  various  measures 
like  the  impost  of  the  dixitme  upon  all  property  save  that  of  the 
clergy,  together  with  the  end  of  the  com  famine,  sufficed  to 
restore  a  certain  amount  of  well-being.  Religious  peace  was 
more  difficult  to  secure;  in  fact  politico-religious  quarrels 
dominated  all  the  internal  policy  of  the  kingdom  during  forty 
years,  and  gradually  compromised  the  royal  authority.  The 
Jesuits,  returned  to  power  in  1793  with  the  due  de  Bourbon 
and  in  1726  with  Fleury,  rekindled  the  old  strife  regarding  the 
bull  UnigtnUus  in  opposition  to  the  Gallicans  and  the  Jansenists. 
The  retractation  imposed  upon  Cardinal  de  Noallles,  and  his 
replacement  in  the  archbishopric  of  Paris  by  Vintimille,  an 
unequivocal  Molinist,  excited  among  the  populace  a  very 
violent  agitation  against  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  Jesuits, 
the  prelude  to  a  united  Fronde  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  parlement. 
Fleury  found  no  other  remedy  for  this  agitation — ^in  which 
appeal  was  made  even  to  miracles — than  lUs  de  justice  and  leUres 
de  cachet',  Jansenism  remained  a  potent  source  of  trouble 
within  the  heart  of  Catholicism. 

This  worn-out  septuagenarian,  who  prized  rest  above  every- 
thing, imported  into  foreign  policy  the  same  mania  for  economy 
and  the  same  sloth  in  action.  He  naturally  adoptMl 
the  idea  of  reconciling  Louis  XIV.'s  descendants, 
who  had  all  been  embroiled  ever  since  the  Polish 
marriage.  He  succeeded  in  this  by  playing  very 
adroitly  on  the  ambition  of  Elizabeth  Famese  and  her  husband 
Philip  v.,  who  was  to  reign  in  France  notwithstanding 
any  renunciation  that  might  have  taken  place.  Despite 
the  birth  of  a  dauphin  (September  1799),  which  cut  short  the 
Spanish  intrigues,  the  reconciliation  was  a  lasting  one  (treaty  of 
Seville) ;  it  led  to  common  action  in  Italy,  and  to  the  installation 
of  Spanish'  royalties  at  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  soon  after  at 
Naples.  Fleury,  supported  by  the  Eu^sh  Hanoverian  alliance, 
to  which  he  sacrificed  the  French  navy,  obliged  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  to  sacrifice  the  trade  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  to 
the  maritime  powers  and  Central  Italy  to  the  Bourbons,  in 
order  to  gain  recognition  for  his  Pragmatic  Sanction.  The 
question  of  the  succession  in  France  lay  dormant  until  the  end 
of  the  century,  ind  Fleury  thought  he  had  definitely  obtained 
peace  in.  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (1731). 

The  war  of  the  Polish  succession  proved  him  to  have  been 
deceived.  On  the  death  of  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony,  king  of 
Poland,  Louis  XV.'s  father-in-law  had  been  proclaimed  king  by 
the  Polish  diet.  This  was  an  ephemeral  success,  ill-prepared 
and  obtained  by  taking  a  sudden  advantage  of  national  senti- 
ment; it  was  soon  followed  by  a  check,  owing  to  a  Russian  and 

Mean  Orry  Louis  Ony  de  Fulvy  ^I703>l75i),  counsel  to  the 
parlement  in  1723.  intcndant  of  finances  in  1737,  founded  at  Vincennes 
the  manufactory  of  porcelain  which  was  bought  in  IJSO  by  the 
farmers  general  and  transferred  to  Sevres. 
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German  coalition  and  the  basenest  of  Cardinal  Fleuiy,  who,  in 
order  to  avoid  intervening,  pretended  to  tremble  before  an 
imaginary  threat  of  reprisals  on  the  part  of  England,  ^^^^fi^. 
But  Chauvelin,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  supported  by  jmu 
public  opinion,  avenged  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Po  the  g»ow>^ 
unlucky  heroism  of  the  comte  de  Pltio  at  Danzig,*  the  g^i!^^^ 
vanished  drelun  of  the  queen,  the  broken  word  of  Louis 
XV.,  and  the  treacherous  abandonment  of  PoUmd.  Fleury  never 
forgave  him  for  this:  Chauvelin  had  checkmated  him  with  war; 
he  checkmated  Chauvelin  with  peace,  and  hastened  to  replace 
Marshals  Berwick  and  Villars  by  diplomatists.  The  third 
treaty  of  Vienna  (i  738),  the  reward  of  so  much  effort,  would  only 
have  claimed  for  France  the  little  duchy  of  Bar,  had  not  Chauvelin 
forced  Louis  XV.  to  obtain  Lorraine  for  his  father-in-law— still 
hoping  for  the  reversion  of  the  crown;  but  Fleuiy  thus  rendered 
impossible  any  inffuence  of  the  queen»  and  held  Stanislaus  at 
his  mercy.  In  order  to  avenge  himself  upon  Chauvelin  he 
sacrificed  him  to  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  London,  alarmed 
at  seeing  him  revive  the  national  tradition  in  Italy. 

Fleury  hardly  had  time  to  breathe  before  a  new  conflagration 
broke  out  in  tbe  east.  The  Russian  empress  Anne  and  the 
emperor  Charies  VI.  had  planned  to  b^n  dismember- 
ing the  Turkish  empire.  More  fortunate  than  Pltio, 
ViUeneuve,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
endeavoured  to  postpone  this  event,  and  was  well 
supported;  he  revived  the  courage  of  the  Turks  and  provided 
them  with  arms,  thanks  to  the  comte  de  Bonneval  (f.s.),  one 
of  those  adventurers  of  high  renown  whose  influence  In  Europe 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  one  of  the 
most  piquant  features  of  that  period.  The  peace  of  Belgrade 
(September  1739)  was,  by  its  renewal  of  the  capitulations,  a 
great  material  success  for  France,  and  a  great  moral  victory  by 
the  rebuff  to  Austria  and  Russia. 

France  had  become  once  more  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  when 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1740  opened  up  a  new 
period  of  wars  and  misfortunes  for  Europe  and  for  ^^gf^on 
the  pacific  Fleury.  Everyone  had  signed  Charies  VI.'s 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  proclaiming  the  succession-rights 
of  his  daughter,  the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa;  but 
on  his  death  there  was  a  general  renunciation  of  dgnatures 
and  an  attempt  to  divide  the  heritage.  The  safety  of  ^  the 
house  of  Austria  depended  on  the  attitude  of  France;  for 
Austria  could  no  longer  harm  her.  Fleury's  Inclination  was 
not  to  misuse  France's  traditional  policy  by  exaggerating  it, 
but  to  respect  his  sworn  word;  he  dared  not  press  his  opinion, 
however,  and  yielded  to  the  fiery  impatience  of  young  hot-heads 
like  the  two  Belle-Isles,  and  of  all  those  who.  Infatuated  by 
Frederick  II.,  felt  sick  of  doing  nothing  at  Versailles  and  were 
backed  up  by  Louis  XV.'s  bellicose  mistresses.  He  had  to 
experience  the  repeated  defections  of  Frederick  II.  in  his  own 
interests,  and  the  precipitate  retreat  from  Bohemia.  He  had  to 
humble  himself  before  Austria  and  the  whole  of  Europe;  and  it 
was  high  time  for  Fleuiy,  now  fallen  into  second  childhood,  to 
vanish  from  the  scene  (January  1743). 

Louis  XV.  was  at  last  to  become  his  own  prime  minister 
and  to  reign  alone;  but  in  reality  he  was  more  embarrassed 
than  pleased  by  the  responsibility  incumbent  upon  him. 
He  therefore  retained  the  persons  who  had  composed  ^y^*^ 
Fleury 's  staff;  though  instead  of  being  led  by  a  single  i^a^axv. 
one  of  them,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  several,  who 
disputed  among  themselves  for  the  ascendancy:  Maurepas, 
incomparable  in  little  things,  but  neglectful  of  political  affairs; 
D'Argenson,  bold,  and  stroni^y  attached  to  his  work  as  minister 

*  Louis  Robert  Hippolyte  de  Brihan,  comte  de  PUk>  (1699-1734). 
a  Breton  by  birth,  onginally  a  loldier.  was  at  the  time  of  the  siege 
of  Danzig  French  ambanador  to  Denmark.  Enraged  at  the  return 
to  Copenhagen,  without  having  done  anything,  of  the  French  force 
Knt  to  help  Stanislaus,  he  himself  led  it  faiack  to  Danzig  and  fell  in  an 
attack  on  the  Russians  on  tbe  17th  of  May  1734.  Plelo  was  a  poet 
of  considerable  charm,  and  well-read  both  in  icienceand  literature. 

Sec  Marquis  de  Br^han.  U  Comte  de  PUto  (Nantes,  1874);  R. 
Rathery,  U  Comte  de  PUh  (Paris.  1876):  and  P.  Boy6.  StanisiaMi 
Leuctynski  ef  te  troisihme  traiU  de  Yieame  (Paris,  1898). 
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of  war;  and  the  cardinal  de  Tencin,  a  frivolous  and  worldly 
priest.  Old  Marshal  de  Noailles  tried  to  incite  Louis  XV.  to 
take  his  kingship  in  earnest,  thinking  to  cure  him  by  war  of  his 
effeminate  passions;  and,  in  the  spring  of  X744»  the  king's 
grave  illness  a^Mets  gave  a  momentary  hope  of  reconciliation 
between  him  and  the  deserted  queen.  But  the  due  de  Richdieu, 
a  rou6  who  had  joined  hands  with  the  sisters  of  the  house  of 
Nesle  and  was  jealous  of  Marshal  de  Noailles,  soon  regained 
his  lost  ground;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  panderer  to 
his  pleasures,  Louis  XV.  settled  down  into  a  life  of  vice.^  Holding 
aloof  from  active  affairs,  he  tried  to  relieve  the  inoirable  boredom 
of  satiety  in  the  violent  exercise  of  hunting,  in  supper-parties 
with  his  intimates,  and  in  spicy  indiscretions.  Brought  up 
religiously  and  to  shun  the  society  of  women,  his  first  experiences 
in  adulteiy  had  been  made  with  many  scruples  and  intermittently. 
Little  by  little,  however,  jealous  of  power,  yet  incapable  of 
exercising  it  to  any  purpose,  he  sank  into  a  sensuality  which 
became  utterly  shameless  under  the  influence  of  his  chief  mistress 
the  duchesse  de  Chftteauiouz. 

Hardly  had  a  catastrophe  snatched  her  away  in  the  zenith 
of  her  power  when  complete  corruption  and  the  fliigrant  triumph 
of  egoism  supervened  with  the  accession  to  power  of 
^the  marquise  de  Pompadour,  and  for  nearly  twenty 
yt»n  (i  745-1764)  the  whims  and  caprices  of  this 
little  bourgeoist  ruled  the  realm.  A  prime  minister 
in  petticoats,  she  had  her  political  system:  reversed  the  time- 
honoured  alliances  of  France,  appointed  or  disgraced  ministers, 
directed  fleets  and  -armies,  concluded  treaties,  and  failed  in  all. 
her  enterprises!  She  was  the  queen  of  fashion  in  a  society 
where  corruption  blossomed  luxuriantly  and  exquisitely,  and 
in  a  century  of  wit  hers  was  second  to  none.  Amidst  this 
extraordinary  instability,  when  everything  was  at  the  mercy 
of  a  secret  thought  of  the  master,  the  mistress  alone  held  lasting 
sway;  in  a  reign  of  all-pervading  satiety  and  tedium,  she 
managed  to  rentain  indispensable  and  bewitching  to  the  day 
of  her  death. 

Meanwhile  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  broke  out 
again,  and  never  had  secretary  of  state  more  intricate  questions 
to  solve  than  had  D'Argenson.  Ih  the  attempt 
to  make  a  stage-emperor  of  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria, 
defeat  was  incurred  at  Dettfaigen,  and  the  French 
were  driven  back  on  the  Rhine  (i  743) .  The  Bavarian 
dream  dissipated,  victories  gained  in  Flanders  by  Marshal  Saxe, 
another  adventurer  of  genius,  at  Fontenoy,  Raucoux  and 
Lawfeld  (1745-1747)1  were  hailed  with  joy  as  continuing  those 
of  Louis  XIV.;  even  though  they  resulted  in  the  loss  of  Germany 
and  the  doubling  of  English  armaments.  The  "  disinterested  " 
peace  of  Aix-bi-Chapelle  (October  1748)  had  no  effectual  result 
other  than  that  of  destroying  in  Germany,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  Prussia,  a  balance  of  power  that  had  yet  to  be  secured  in 
Italy,  despite  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  prince  Philip  at 
Parma.  France,  meanwhile,  was  beaten  at  sea  by  England, 
Maria  Theresa's  sole  ally.  While  founding  her  colonial  empire 
England  had  come  into  collision  with  France;  and  the  rivalry 
of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  had  immediately  sprung  up  again 
between  the  two  countries.  Engaged  already  in  both  Canada 
and  in  India  (where  Dupleix  was  founding  an  empire  with  a 
mere  handful  of  men),  it  was  to  France's  interest  not  to  become 
involved  in  war  upon  the  Rhine,  thus  falling  into  England's 
continental  trap.  She  did  fall  into  it,  however:  for  the  sake  of 
conquering  Silesia  for  the  king  of  Prussia,  Canada  was  left  exposed 
by  the  capture  <^  Cape  Breton;  while  in  order  to  restore  this 
same  Silesia  to  Maria  Theresa,  Canada  was  lost  and  with  it  India. 
France  had  worked  for  the  king  of  Prussia  from  1740  to 
1748;  now  it  was  Maria  Theresa's  game  that  was  played  in 
n»s»nm  ^^  Seven  Years'  War.  In  1755,  the  English  having 
VMrs*  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  French  at  sea,  and 
w<wv  Frederick  II.  having  by  a  fresh  wUe-fau  passed  into 

alliance  with  Great  Britain,  Louis  XV.'s  government 
accepted  an  alliance  with  Maria  Theresa  in  the  treaty 
of  the  ist  of  May  1 7 56.  Instead  of  remaining  upon  the  defensive 
in  this  continental  war— flscrcly  accessory  as  it  was— he  made 
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it  his  chief  affair,  and  placed  himself  under  the  petticoat  govern- 
ment of  three  women,  Maria  Theresa,  Elizabeth  of  Russia  ami  the 
marquise  de  Pompadour.  This  error — the  worst  of  all — laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Prussian  and  British  empires.  By  three 
battles,  victories  for  the  enemies  of  France — Rossbach  is 
Germany,  1757,  Plassey  in  India,  1757,  and  Quebec  in  Canada. 
1759  (owing  to  the  recall  of  Dupleix,  who  was  not  bring^ig  is 
large  enou^  dividends  to  the  Company  of  the  IiKlics,  and  to 
the  abandonment  of  Montcalm,  who  could  not  iotcrcsi  any  oee 
in  *'  a  few  acres  of  snow  "),  the  expansion  of  Prussia  was  assured, 
and  the  British  relieved  of  French  rivalry  in  the  expansioQ  of 
their  empire  in  India  and  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Owing  to  the  blindness  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  vanity  of  the 
favourite,  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Hubertusburg  (1763)  once 
more  proved  the  French  splendid  in  their  conceptions,  yw^^.  ^ 
but  deficient  in  action.  Moreover,  Choiscul,  secretary  AkAi  sa^ 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  since  1 758,  made  out  of  this  f*^*"— 
deceptive  Austrian  alliance  a  system  which  put  the  ^^^ 
fidishing  touch  to  disaster;  and  after  having  thrown  xwxy 
everything  to  satisfy  Maria  Theresa's  hatred  of  Frederick  U , 
the  reconciliation  between  these  two  irreconcilable  Germans  at 
Ncisse  and  at  Neustadt  (1769-1770)  was  witnessed  by  Franct. 
to  the  fwejudice  of  Poland,  one  of  her  most  ancient  adherents. 
The  expedient  .of  the  Family  Compact,  concluded  with  Sp^m 
in  X761 — with  a  view  to  taking  vengeance  upon  Engbnd,  whose 
fleets  weit  a  continual  thorn  in  the  side  to  France — served  only 
to  involve  Spain  herself  in  misfortune.  Choiseul,  who  at  WaSL 
had  a  policy  that  was  sometimes  in  the  right,  and  who  was  \-cry 
anxious  to  carry  it  out,  then  realised  that  the  real  quarrel  had 
to  be  settled  with  England.  Amid  the  anguish  of  defeat  and  01 
approaching  ruin,  he  had  an  acute  sense  of  the  actualities  d 
the  case,  and  from  1763  to  1766  devoted  himself  passionately 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  navy.  To  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  the  colonies  he  annexed  Lorraine  ( 1 766),  and  by  the  acquisitica 
of  Corsica  in  1768  he  gave  France  an  intermediary,  position  is 
the  Mediterranean,  between  friendly  Spain  and  Italy,  lookiof 
forward  to  the  time  when  it  should  become  a  stepping-stone  to 
Africa. 

But  Loub  XV.  had  two  policies.  The  incoherent  efforts 
which  he  made'  to  repair  by  the  secret  diplomacy  of  the  coote 
de  Broglie  the  evils  caused  by  his  official  policy  only 
aggravated  his  shortcomings  and  betrayed  his  weak- 
ness. The  contradictory  intrigues  of  the  king's  £ri 
secret  proceedings  in  the  candidature  of  Prince  Xavier, 
the  dauphine's  brother,  and  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  Bar,  contributed  to  bring  about  the  Polish  crisis  which 
the  partition  of  1773  resolved  in  favour  of  Frederick  II.;  aixl 
the  TuriLS  were  In  their  turn  dragged  into  the  same  disastrous 
affafar.  Of  the  old  allies  of  France,  Choiscul  preserved  at  least 
Sweden  by  the  coup  d'Hai  of  Gustavus  III.;  but  instead  of  being 
as  formerly  the  centre  of  great  affairs,  the  cabinet  of  Versailks 
lost  all  its  credit,  and  only  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  con- 
temptuous Europe  France's  extreme  stale  of  decay. 

The  tuition  felt  this  humiliation,  and  showed  all  the  greater 
irritation  as  the  want  of  cohesion  in  the  government  and  the 
anarchy  in  the  central  authority  became  more  and 
more  intolerable  in  home  affairs.  Though  the  adminis-  ^^^^^ 
tration  still  possessed  a  fund  of  tradition  and  a  t— dti  jr 
personnel  which,  including  many  men  of  note,  protected 
it  from  the  enfeebling  influence  of  the  court,  it  looked  as  though 
chance  regulated  everything  so  far  as  the  government  was 
concerned.  These  fluctuations  were  owing  partly  to  the  character 
of  Louis  XV.,  and  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  society  in  the  1  Sib 
century  was  too  advanced  in  its  ideas  to  submit  without  resistance 
to  the  caprice  of  such  a  man.  His  mbtrcsscs  were  not  the  only 
cause  of  this;  for  ever  since  Fleury's  advent  political  panics 
had  come  to  the  fore.  From  1749  to  1 757  the  party  of  religious 
devotees  grouped  round  the  queen  and  the  king's  daughter^ 
with  the  dauphin  as  chief  and  the  comte  D'Argcnson  and 
Machault  d'Amouville,  keeper  of  the  seals,  as  lieutenants,  had 
worked  against  Madame  de  Pompadour  (who  leant  for  support 
upon  the  parlements,  the.Jansenists  and  the  philosophers) 
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and  liad  gained  the  upper  haad.  Thenceforward  -poverty, 
disorders,  and  consequently  murmurs  increased.  The  financial 
reform  attempted  by  Machault  d'AmouviUe  between  1745 
and  X749 — a  reduction  of  the  debt  through  the  impost  of  the 
twenUeth  and  the  edict  of  1749  against  the  extensive  pro- 
perty held  in  mortmain  by  the  Church— after  his  disgrace  only 
Rsulted.in  failure.  The  army,  which  D'Argenson  (likewise 
dismissed  by  Madame  de  Pompadour)  had  been  from  1743  to 
1747  trying  to  restore  by  useful  reforms,  was  riddled  by  cabals. 
Half  the  people  in  the  kingdom  were  dying  of  hunger,  whife 
the  court  was  insulting  poverty  by  its  luxury  and  waste;  and 
from  Z750  onwards  political  ferment  was  everywhere  manifest. 
It  found  all  the  more  favoiirable  foothold  in  that  the  Church, 
the  State's  best  ally,  had  made  herself  more  and  more  unpopular. 
Her  refusal  of  the  sacraments  to  those  who  would  not  accept 
the  bull  Unigenilus  (1746)  was  exploited  in  the  eyes  of  the 
masses,  as  in  those  of  more  enlightened  people  was  her  selfish 
and  short-sighted  resistance  to  the  financial  plans  of  Machault. 
The  general  discontent  was  expressed  by  the  parlements  in  their 
attempt  to  establish  a  political  supremacy  amid  universal 
confusion,  and  by  the  popular  voice  in  pamphlets  recalling  by 
their  violence  those  of  the  League.  Every  one-  expected  and 
desired  a  spetdy  revolution  that  should  put  an  end  to  a  policy 
which  alternated  between  overheated  effervescence,  abnormal 
activity  and  lethargy.  Nothing  can  better  show  the  point  to 
which  things  had  descended  than  the  attempted  assassination 
of  Louis  the  Wdl-beloved  by  Damicns  in  1757. 

Choiseid  was  the  means  of  accelerating  this  revolution,  not 
only  by  his  abandonment  of  diplomatic  traditions,  but  still 

_^ .     more  by  his  improvidence  and  violence.  •  He  reversed 

the  policy  of  his  predecessors  in  regard  to  the  parlemenL 
Supported  by  public  opinion,  which  clamoured  for  guarantees 
against  abitrary  power,  the  parlements  had  dared  not  only  to 
insist  on  being  consulted  as  to  the  budget  of  the  state  in  1763, 
but  to  enter  upon  a  confederation  throughout  the  whole  of 
France,  and  on  repeated  occasions  to  ordain  a  general  strike 
of  the  judicial  authorities.  Choiseul  did  not  hesitate  to  attack 
through  lits  de  justice  or  by  exile  a  judiciary  oligarchy  which 
doubtless  rested  its  pretensions  merely  on  wealth,  bi|^  birth, 
or  that  encroaching  spirit  that  was  the  only  counteracting 
agency  to  the  monarchy.  Louis  XV.,  v%aried  with  their  clamour, 
called  them  to  order.  Cholseul's  religious  policy  was  no  less 
venturesome;  after  the  condemnation  in  2759  of  the  Jesuits 
who  were  involved  in  the  bankruptcy  of  Father  de  la  Valette, 
their  general,  in  the  Antilles,  he  had  the  order  dissolved  for 
refusing  to  modify  its  constitution  (r76x-X764).-  Thus,  not 
content  with  encouraging  writers  with  innovating  ideas  to  the 
prejudice  of  &aditional  institutions,  he  attacked,  in  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  strongest  defender  of  these  latter,  and  ddivered 
over  the  new  generation  to  revolutionary  doctrines. 

A  womin  had  elevated  him  into  power;  a  woman  brought 
him  to  the  ground.  He  succumbed  to  a  coalition  of  the  chancellor 
y^  jy^  Maupeou,  the  due  d'Aiguillon  and  the  Abb6  Terray, 
■wrfcafti  wfaidi  depended  on  the  favour  of  the  king's  latest 
iff^  mistress,  Madame  du  Barry  (December  1770);  and 
'^^  the  Jesuits  were  avenged  by  a  stroke  of  authority 
similar  to  that  by  which  they  themselves  had  suffered.  Following 
on  an  edict  registered  by  the  lit  de  justice,  which  forbade  any 
remonstrance  in  political  matters,  the  parlement  had  resigned, 
and  bad  been  imitated  by  the  provincial  parlements;  whereupon 
Maupeou,  an  energetic  chancellor,  suppressed  the  parlements 
and  substituted  superior  councils  of  magistrates  appointed  by 
the  king  (1771).  .  This  reform  was  justified  by  the  religious 
intolerance  of  the  parlements;  by  their  scandalous  trials  of 
Calas,  Pierre  Paul  Sirven  (i 709-1777),  the  chevalier  de  la  Barre 
and  the  oomte  de  Lally;  by  the  retrograde  spirit  that  had  made 
them  suppress  the  Encyclopaedia  in  1759  and  condcnm  £miie 
in  1762;  and  by  their  selfishness  in  perpetuating  abuses  by 
which  they  profited.  But  this  reform,  beipg  made  by  the  minister 
of  a  hated  sovereign,  only  aided  in  exasperating  public  opinion, 
which  was  grateful  to  the  parlements  in  that  their  remonstrances 
had  not  always  been  fruitless. 


Thus  all  the  buttresses  of  the  aaonarchical  institution  began 
to  faB  to  pieces:  the  Church,  undermined  by  the  heresy  of 
Jansenism,  weakened  by  the  inroads  of  philosophy,  ^o^^^ 
discredited  by  evil-livers  among  the  priesthood,  and  ia»»mma 
divided  against  itself,  like  all  losing  parties;  the  •asiaath 
nobility  of  the  court,  still  brave  at  heart,  though  ^""^^ 
incapable  of  exertion  and  reduced  to  beggary,  having  lost  all 
respect  for  discipline  and  authority,  not  only  in  the  camp,  but  in 
civilian  society;  and  the  upper-class  officials,  narrow-minded 
and  egotistical,  unsettling  by  their  opposition  the  royal  authority 
which  they  pretended  to  safeguard.  Even  the  "  liberties," 
among  the  few  representative  institutions  which  the  ancicn 
rigime  had  left  intact  in  some  provinces,  turned  against  the 
people.  The  estates  opposed  most  of  the  intelligent  and  humane 
measures  proposed  by  such  intendants  as  Toumy  and  Turgot 
to  relieve  the  peasants,  whose  distress  was  very  great;  they  did 
their  utmost  to  render  the  selfishness  of  the  privileged  classes 
more  oppressive  and  vexatious. 

Thus  the  terrible  prevalence  of  poverty  and  want;  the 
successive  famines;  the  mistakes  of  the  government;  the 
scandals  of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs;  and  the  parlements 
playing  the  Roman  senate:  all  these  causes,  added  HH^^ 
together  and  multiplied,  assisted  in  setting  a  general 
fermentation  to  work.  The  philosophers  only  helped  to  pre- 
cipitate a  movement  which  they  had  not  created;  with- 
out pointing  to  absolute  power  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
and  without  pretending  to  upset  the  traditional  system,  they 
attempted  to  instil  into  princes  the  feeling  of  new  and  more 
predseobligations  towards  their  subjects.  Vdtaire,  Montesquieu, 
the  Encyclopaedists  and  the  Physiocrats  (recurring  to  the 
tradition  of  Bayle  and  Fontenelle),  by  dissolving  in  their  analyti- 
cal crucible  all  consecrated  beliefs  and  all  fixed  institutions, 
brought  back  into  the  human  society  of  the  i8th  century  that 
humanity  which  had  been  so  rudely  eliminated.  They  demanded 
freedom  of  thought  and  belief  with  passionate  insistence;  they 
ardently  discussed  institutions  and  conduct;  and  they  imported 
into  polemics  the  idea  of  natural  rights  superior  to  all  political 
arrangements.  Whilst  some,  like  Voltaire  and  the  Physiocrats, 
representatives  of  the  privileged  classes  and  careless  of  political 
riglhts,  wished  to  make  use  of  the  omnipotence  qf  the  prince 
to  accomplish  desirable  reforms,  or,  like  Montesquieu,  adversely 
criticized  despotism  and  extolled  moderate  governments, 
other,  plebeians  like  Rousseau,  proclaimed  the  theory  of  the 
sodal  contract  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  So  that  during 
this  reign  of  frivoh'ty  and  passion,  so  bold  in  conception  and  so 
poor  in  execution,  the  thinkers  contributed  still  further  to  mark 
the  contrast  between  grandeur  of  plan  and  mediocrity  of  result. 

The  preaching  of  all  this  generous  philosophy,  not  only  in 
France,  but  throughout  the  whole  o£  Europe,  would  have  been  in 
vain  had  there  not  existed  at  the  time  a  sodd  class  interested 
in  these  great  changes,  and  capable  of  compassing  them.  Neither 
the  witty  and  lucid  form  in  which  the  philosophers  dothed 
their  ideas  in  their  satires,  romances,  stage-plays  a,nd  treatises, 
nor  the  salons  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  Madame  Geoffrin  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasae,  could  pMsibly  have  been  sufficiently 
far-reaching  or  active  centres  of  political  propaganda.  The 
former  touched  only  the  more  highly  educated  classes;  while 
to  the  latter,  where  privileged  individuals  alone  had  entry, 
novelties  were  but  an  undiluted  stimulant  for  the  jaded  appetites 
of  persons  whose  ideas  of  good-breeding,  moreover,  would  have 
drawn  the  line  at  martyrdom. 

The  class  which  gave  the  Revolution  its  chiefs,  its  outward 
and  visible  forms,  and  the  irresistible  energy  of  its  hopes,  was 
the  bourgeoisie,  intelUgent,  ambitious  and  rich;  in  ^^^ 
the  forefront  the  capitalists  and  financiers  of  iht  haute 
bourgeoisie t  farmers-geaeral  and  army  contractors,  utei 
who  had  supplanted  or  swamped  the  old  landed  and  *|y*yf 
military  aristocracy,  had  insensibly  reconstructed  the  . 
interior  of  the  ancient  social  edifice  with  the  gilded  and  incon- 
gruous materials  of  wealth,  and  in  order  to  consolidate 
or  increase  their  monopolies,  needed  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  arbitrary  action  of  royalty  and  the  bureaucracy. 
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Next  came  the  orowd  of  stockholders  and  creditois  of  the  state, 
who,  in  face  of  the  government's  "  extravagant  anarchy,"  no 
longer  felt  safe  from  partial  or  total  bankruptcy.  More  powerf  td 
still,  and  more  masterftd,  was  the  commercial,  industrial  and 
colonial  bourieoisie;  because  under  -the  Regency  and  under 
Louis  XV.  they  had  been  more  productive  and  more  creative. 
Having  gradually  revolutionized  the  whole  economic  system, 
in  Paris,  in  Lyons,  in  Nantes,  in  Bordeaux,  in  Marseilles,  they 
cduld  not  tamely  put  up  with  being  excluded  from  public  affairs, 
which  had  so  much  bearing  upon  their  private  or  collective 
enterprises.  Finally,  behind  this  bourgeoisie,  and  afar  off,  came 
the  crowd  of  serfs,  rustics  whom  the  acquisition  of  land  had 
gradually  enfranchised,  and  who  were  the  more  eager  to  enjoy 
their  definitive  liberation  because  it  was  dose  at  hand. 

The  habits  and  sentiments  of  French  society  showed  similar 
changes.  From  having  been  almost  exclusively  national  during 
Louis  XIV. 's  reign,  owing  to  the  perpetual  state 
of  war  and  to  a  sort  of  proud  isolation,  it  had  gradually 
o/fliM-  become  cosmopolitan.  After  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
■•JfJ^  Chapelle,  France  had  been  flooded  from  all  quarters 
^  of  the  civilized  world,  but  especially  from  England, 
by  a  concourse  of  refined  and  cultured  men  well  acquainted 
with  her  usages  and  her  universal  language,  whom  she  had 
received  sympathetically.  Paris  became  the  brain  of  Europe. 
This  revolution  in  maimers  and  customs,  coinciding  with  the 
revolution  in  ideas,  led  in  its  turn  to  a  transformation  in  feeling, 
and  to  new  aesthetic  needs.  Gradually  people  became  sick  of 
openly  avowed  gallantry,  of  shameless  libertinism,  of  moral 
obliquity  and  of  the  flattering  artifices  of  vice;  a  long  shudder 
ran  through  the  selfish  torpor  of  the  social  body.  *  After  reading 
the  NouteUe-Hilolse,  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Crandison, 
fatigued  .and  wearied  society  revived  as  though  beneath  the 
fresh  breezes  of  dawn. '  The  principle  of  examination,  the 
reasoned  analysis  of  human  conditions  and  the  discussion  of 
causes,  far  from  cufaninating  in  disillusioned  nihilism,  every- 
where aroused  the  democratic  spirit,  the  life  of  sentiment  and 
of  human  feeling:  in  the  drama,  with  Marivaux,' Diderot  and 
La  Chaussde;  in  art,  with  Chardin  and  Greuze;  and  in  the 
salons,  in  view  of  the  suppression  of  privilege.  So  that  to 
Louis  XiV.'s  cynical  and  hopeless  declaration:  "Apres  moi 
le  deluge,"  the  setting  x8th  century  responded  by  a  belief  in 
progress  and  an  appeal  to  the  future.  A  long-drawn  echo  from 
all  classes  hailed  a  revolution  that  was  possible  because  it  was 
necessary. 

If  this  revolution  did  not  burst  forth  sooner,  in  the  actual 
lifetime  of  Louis  XV.,  if  in  Louis  XVI.'s  reign  there  was  a 
renewal  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  before  the  appeal  to  liberty  was 
made,  that  £s  to  be  explained  by  this  hope  of  recovery.  But 
Louis  XVI.'s  reign  (x 774-1792)  was  only  to  be  a  temporary 
halting-place,  an  artifice  of  hktory  for  passing  through  the 
transition  period  whilst  elaborating  the  transformation  which 
was  to  revolutionize,  together  with  France,  the  whole  world. 

Louis  XVI.  was  twenty  years  of  age.  *  Physically  he  was 
stout,  and  a  slave  to  the  Bourbon  fondness  for  good  living; 
LmUBXVt,  inteUectually  a  poor  creature  and  but  ill-educated, 
he  loved  nothing  so  mucH  as  hunting  and  lock- 
smith's work,  ile  had  a  taste  for  puerile  amusements,  a 
mania  for  useless  little  domestic  economies  in  a  court  where 
millions  vanished  like  smoke,  and  a  natural  idleness  which 
achieved  as  its  masterpiece  the  keeping  a  diary  from  2766  to 
179a  of  a  life  so  tragic,  which  was  yet  but  a  foolish  chronicle 
of  trifles.  Add  to  this  that  he  was  a  virtuous  husband,  a  kind 
father,  a  fervent  Christian  and  a  good-natured  man  full  of 
excellent  intentions,  yet  a  spectacle  oif  moral  pusillanimity  and 
ineptitude. 

From  1770  onwards  lived  side  by  side  with  this  king,  rather 
than  at  his  side,  the  archduchess  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria — 
one  of  the  very  graceful  and  very  frivolous  women 
who  were  to  be  found  at  Versailles,  opening  to  life 
like  the  flowers  she  so  much  loved,  enamoured  of 
pleasure  and  luxury,  delighting  to  free  herself  from 
the  formalities  of  court  life,  and  mingling  in  the  amusements 


of  society;  lovable  and  loving,  withoat  ceasing  to  be  Wrtaous. 
Flattered  and  adored  at  the  outset,  she  very  soon  famished  a 
sinister  illustration  to  Beaumarchais'  BcsHc;  for  evil  tongues 
began  to  calumniate  the  queen:  those  of  her  brotbexs-in-hw, 
the  due  d'Aiguillon  (protector  of  Madame  du  Barry  and  dismissed 
from  the  ministry),  and  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  readied  from 
his  embassy  in  Vienna.  She  was  blamed  for  her  friendship 
with  the  comtesse  de  Polignac,  who  loved  her  only  as  the  dtspeoser 
of  titles  and  positions;  and  when  weary  of  this  persistent 
begging  for  rewards,  she  was  taxed  with  her  pnftrence  for 
foreigners  who  asked  nothing. '  People  brought  up  against  her 
the  debts  and  expenditure  diie  to  her  behef  in  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  France;  and  hatred  became  definite  when  she 
was  suspected  of  trying  to  imitate  her  mother  Maria  Theresa  and 
play  the  part  of  ruler,  since  her  husband  neglected  his  duty.  They 
then  became  persuaded  that  it  was  she  who  caused  the  weight  of 
taxation;  in  the  most  infamous  libels  comparison  was  made 
between  her  freedom  of  behaviour  and  that  of  Louis  XV.^ 
former  mistresses.  -  Private  envy  and  public  misconceptioitt 
very  soon  summed  up  her  excessive  unpopubrity  in  the  Baenadng 
nickname,  *'  L'Autrichienne."  '  (See  Marie  A.\toinette.) 

All  this  shows  that-  Louis  XVI.  was  not  a  monarch  capable 
of  directing  or  suppressing  the  inevitable  revolution.  His 
reign  was  but  a  tissue  of  oontradictidns.  External  f^f^um 
affairs  seemed  in  even  a  more  dangerous  position  than  jmnj  ^i 
those  at  home.  -  Louis  XVI.  confided  to  Vergennes  LmmiB 
the  charge  of  reverting  to  the  traditions  of  the  crown  '^^ 
and  raising  France  from  the  humiliation  suffered  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  and  the  partition  of  Poland.  His  first  act  was  to  release 
French  policy  from  the  Austrian  alliance  <^  1756;  in  this  he 
was  aided  both  by  public  opinion  and  by  the  confidence  of  the 
king — the  latter  managing  to  set  aside  the  desires  of  the  queen, 
whom  the  ambition  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  hoped  to 
use  as  an  auxiliary.  Vergennes'  object  was  a  double  one:  to 
free  the  kingdom  from  English  supremacy  and  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Austria. '  Opportunities  offered  thenaselves  amul- 
taneously.  In  1775  the  English  colonies  in  America  rebelled,  and 
Louis  XVL,  after  giving  them  secret  aid  and  encouragement 
almost  from  the  first,  finally  in  February  X778,  de^te  Marie 
Antoinette,  formed  an  <^n  alliance  with  them;  whfle  when 
Joseph  II.,  after  having  partitioned  Poland,  wanted  in  addition  to 
balance  the  loss  of  Silesia  with  that  of  Bavaria,  Vergennes  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  so.  In  vain  was  he  offered  a  share  in  the 
partition  of  the  Netherlands  by  way  of  an  inducement.  France's 
disinterested  action  in  the  peace  of  Teschen  (1779)  restored  to  her 
the  lost  adherence  of  the  secondary  states.  Europe  began  to 
respect  her  again  when  she  ngned  a  Franco-Dutch-Spanish 
alliance  (i 779-1 780),  and  when,  after  the  capitulation  of  the 
English  at  Yorktown,  the  peace  of  Versailles  (17S3)  crowned 
her  efforts .  with  at  least  formal  success.  Thcnccforwaid, 
partly  from  prudence  and  partly  from  penury,  Vergeimes 
cared  only  for  the  maintenance  of  peace— a  not  too  easy  task, 
in  opposition  to  the  greed  of  Catherine  II.  and  Joseph  II.,  who 
now  wished  to  divide  the  Ottoman  empire.  Joseph  II.,  xecogniz- 
ing  that  Louis  XVI.  would  not  sacrifice  the  "  sick  man  *'  to  him, 
raised  the  question  of  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  against  the 
Dutch.  Vainly  did  Joseph  II.  accuse  his  sister  Of  ingratitude 
and  complain  of  her  resistance;  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  in 
1785  maintained  the  rights  of  Holland.  Later  on,  Joseph  II., 
Slicking  to  his  point,  wanted  to  settle  the  house  of  Bavaria 
in  the  Netherlands;  but  Louis  XVI.  supported  the  confederation 
of  princes  (FQrstenbund)  which  Frederick  II.  called  together 
in  order  to  keq>  hb  turbulent  neighbour  within  bounds.  Ver- 
gennes completed  his  work  by  signing  a  commercial  treaty 
in  X786  with  England,  whbse  commerce  and  industry  were 
favoured  above  others,  and  a  second  in  1787  with  Russia.  He 
died  in  1787,  at  an  opportune  moment  for  himself;  though 
he  had  ten^rarily  raised  France's  position  in  Europe,  his 
work  was  soon  ruined  by  the  very  means  taken  to  secure  its 
successes:  warfare  and  armaments  had  hastened  the  "  hideous 
bankruptcy." 

From  the  veiy  beginning  of  his.  xetgn  Loois  XVL  feO  into 
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contradictions  and  hesitation  in  internal  affairs,  which  coold 
not  but  bring  him  to  grief.  He  tried  first  of  all  to 
.  govern  in  accordance  with  public  opinion,  and  was 
xvi,  induced  t6  flatter  it  beyond  measure;  in  an  extreme 
of  inconsistency  he  re-established  the  parlements, 
the  worst  enemies  of  reform,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
calling  in  the  reformers  to  his  councils. 

Turgot,  the  most  notable  of  these  latter,  was  well  fitted  to 
play  his  great  part  as  an  enlightened  minister,  as  much  from 
the  principle  of  hard  work  and  domestic  economy 
traditional  in  his  family,  as  from  a  maturity  of  mind 
developed  by  extensive  study  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
by  frequenting  the  salons  of  the  Encyclopaedists. 
He  had  proved  this  by  his  capable  administration  in  the  pay- 
master's office  at  Limoges,  from  1761  to  1774.  A  disciple  of 
Quesnay  and  of  Gournay,  he  tried  to  repeat  in  great  affairs  the 
experience  of  liberty  which  he  had  found  successful  in  small, 
and  to  fortify  the  unity  of  the  nation  and  the  government 
by  social,  political  and  economic  reforms.  He  ordained  the 
free  cirodation  of  grain  within  the  kingdom,  and  was  supported 
by  Loub  XVI.  in  the  course  of  the  flour-war  {guerre  desfarines) 
(April-May  1775);  he  substituted  a  territorial  subsidy  for  the 
royal  forvSc--9i}  burdensome  upon  the  peasants — ^and  thus 
tended  to  abolish  privilege  in  the  matter  of  imposts;  and  he 
established  the  freedom  of  industry  by  the  dissolution  of 
privileged  trade  corporations  (1776).  Finance  was  in  a  deplorable 
state,  and  as  controller-general  he  formulated  a  new  fiscal  policy, 
consisting  of  neither  fresh  taxation  nor  loans,  but  of  retrenchment. 
At  one  fell  stroke  the  two  auxiliaries  on  which  he  had  a  right 
to  count  failed  him:  pubh'c  opinion,  clamouring  for  reform  on 
condition  of  not  paying  the  cost;  and  the  king,  too  timid  to 
dominate  public  opinion,  and  not  knowing  how  to  refuse  the 
demands  of  privilege.  Economy  in  the  matter  of  public  finance 
implies  a  grain  of  severity  in  the  collection  of  taxes  as  well  h»  in 
expenditure.  By  the  former  Turgot  hampered  the  great  interests ; 
by  the  second  he  thwarted  the  desires  of  courtiers  not  only  of 
the  second  rank  but  of  the  first.  Therefore,  after  he  had  aroused 
the  complaints  of  the  commercial  world  and  the  bourgeoisie, 
the  court,  headed  by  Marie  Antoinette,  profited  by  the  general 
excitement  to  overthrow  hint.  The  Choiaeul  party,  which  had 
gradually  been  reconstituted,  under  the  influence  of  the  queen, 
the  princes,  parlement,  the  prebendaries,  and  the  trade  corpora- 
tions, worked  adroitly  to  eliminate  this  reformer  of  lucrative 
abuses.  The  old  courtier  Maurepas,  jealous  of  Turgot  and 
desirous  of  remaining  a  minister  himself,  refrained  from  defending 
his  colleague;  and  when  Turgot,  who  never  knew  how  to  give 
in, spoke  of  establishing  assemblies  of  freeholders  in  the  communes 
and  the  provinces,  in  order  to  relax  the  tension  of  over-centraliza- 
tion, Louis  XVI.,  who  never  dared  to  pass  from  sentiment  to 
action,  sacrificed  his  minister  to  the  rancour  of  the  queen,  as 
he  had  already  sacrificed  Malesherbes  (1776).  Thus  the  first 
governmental  act  of  the  queen  was  an  error,  and  dissipated 
the  hope  of  replacing  special  privileges  by  a  general  guarantee 
given  to  the  nation,  which  alone  could  have  postponed  a  revolu- 
tion. It  was  stiU  too  early  for  a  Fourth  of  August;  but  the 
queen's  viaory  was  none  the  less  vain,  since  Turgot's  ideas 
were  taken  up  by  his  successors. 

The  first  of  these  was  Necker,  a  Genevese  finander.  More 
able  than  Turgot,  though  a  man  of  smaller  ideas,  he  abrogated 
the  edicts  registered  by  the  lits  de  justice;  and  unable 
or  not  daring  to  attack  the  evil  at  its  root,  he  thought 
he  could  suppress  its  symptoms  by  a  curative  process 
of  borrowing  and  economy.  Like  Turgot  he  failed, 
and  for  the  same  reasons.  The  American  war  had  finally 
exhausted  the  exchequer,  and,  in  order  to  replenish  it,  he  would 
have  needed  to  inspire  confidence  .in  the  minds  of  capitalists; 
but  the  resumption  in  1778  of  the  plan  of  provincial  assemblies 
charged  with  remodelling  the  various  imposts,  and  his  compie- 
rendu  in  which  he  exhibited  the  monarchy  paying  its  pensioners 
for  their  inactivity  as  it  had  never  paid  its  agents  for  their  zeal, 
aroused  a  fresh  outburst  of  anger.  Necker  was  carried  away  in 
bis  turn  by  the  reaction  he  had  helped  to  bring  about  (1781). 
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Having  fought  the  oligarchy  of  privilege,  the  monarchy  next 
tried  to  rally  it  to  its  side,  and  all  the  springs  of  the  old  regime 
were  strained  to  the  breaking-point.  The  military  Tk»iwimm 
rule  of  the  marquis  de  S^gur  eliminated  the  plebeians  offtwiif 
from  the  army;  while  the  great  lords,  drones  in  the  *«<•<*• 
hive,  worked  with  a  kind  of  fever  at  the  enforcement  •''•■■'*^ 
of  their  ^igniorial  rights;  the  feudal  system  was  making 
a  last  struggle  before  dying.  The  Church  daimed  her  right 
of  ordering  the  dvO  estate  of  all  Frenchmen  as  an  absolute 
mistress  more  strictly  than  ever.  Joly  de  Fleuiy  and  D'Ormesson, 
Keeker's  successors,  pushed  their  narrow  spirit  of  reaction  and 
the  temerity  of  their  inexperience  to  the  furthest  Inttit;  but 
the  reaction  which  reinforced,  the  privileged  dasscs  was  not 
sufficient  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  treasury,  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  seemed  gifted  with  a  fatal  perversity  of  instinct,  confided 
the  finances  of  the  kingdom  to  Calonne,  an  upper-dass  official 
and  a  veritable  Cagliostro  of  finance. 

From  X783  to  1787,  this  man  organized  his  astounding  system 
of  falsification  all  along  the  line.  .  His  un'bridled  prodi^dity, 
by  spreading  a  belief  in  unlimited  resources,  augmented 
the  confidence  necessary  for  the  success  of  perpetual     JJj'}*"* 
loans;  untU  the  day  came  when,  having  exhausted  the     gfg/, 
system,  he  tried  to  suppress  privilege  and  fall  back  upon 
the  sodal  reforms  of  Turgot,  and  the  financial  schemes  of  Necker, 
by  suggesting  once  more  to  the  assembly  of  notables  a  territorial 
subsidy  from  all  landed  property.    He  failed,  owing  to  the  same 
reaction  that  was  causing  the  feudal  system  to  make  inroads 
upon  the  army,  the  magistracy  and  industry;  but  in  his  fall  he 
put  on  the  guise  of  a  reformer,  and  by  a  last  wild  plunge  Be  left 
the  monarchy,  already  compromised  by  the  affair  of  the  Dianu)nd 
Necklace  (7.V.),  hopelessly  exposed  (April  1787). 

The  volatile  and  brilliant  archbishop  Lom£nie  de  Brienne  was 
charged  with  the  task  of  laying  the  affairs  of  the  otieien  rtgime 
before  the  assembly  of  notables,  and  with  asking  the 
nation  for  resources,  since  the  monarchy  could  no 
longer  provide  for  itself;  but  the  notables  refused,  and 
referred  the  minister  to  the  states-general,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation.  Before  resorting  to  this  estitmity, 
Brienne.  preferred  to  by  before  the  parlement  his  two  edicts 
regarding  a  stamp  duty  and  the  territorial  subsidy;  to  be  met 
by  the  same  refusal,  and  the  same  reference  to  the  states- 
general.  The  exile  of  the  parlement  to  Troyes,  the  arrest  of 
various  members,  and  the  curt  declaration  of  the  king's  absolute 
authority  (November  9,  1787)  were  unsuccessful  in  breaking 
down  its  resistance.  .  The  threat  of  Chretien  Francois  de  Lamoig- 
non,  keeper  of  the  seals,  to  imitate  Maupeou,  aroused  public 
opinion  and  caused  a  fresh  confederation  of  the  parlements  of 
the  kingdom.  •  The  royal  government  was  too  much  exhausted 
to  overthrow  even  a  decaying  power  like  that  of  the  parlements, 
and  being  still  more  afraid  of  the  future  representatives  of  the 
French  people  than  of  the  supreme  courts,  capitulated  to  the 
insurgent  parlements.  The  recalled  pariement  seemed  at  the 
pinnacle  of  power. 

Its  next  action  ruined  its  ephemeral  popularity,  by  claiming 
the  convocation  of  the  states-general "  according  to  the  formula 
observed  in  1614,"  as  already  demanded  by  the 
estates «f  Dauphin£  at  Vizille  on  the  aist  of  July  1788. 
The  exchequer  was  empty;  it  was  necessary  to  comply. 
The  royal  declaration  of  the  23rd  of  September  1788  convoked 
the  states-general  for  the  xst  of  May  1789,  and  the  fall  of  Brienne 
and  Lamoignon  followed  the  recall  of  Necker.  Thenceforward 
public  opinion,  which  was  looking  for  something  quite  different 
from  the  superannuated  formula  of  1614,  abandoned  the  parle- 
ments, which  in  their  turn  disappeared  from  view;  for  the 
struggle  beginning  between  the  privileged  classes  and  the  govern- 
ment, now  at  bay,  had  given  the  public,  through  the  states-general, 
that  means  of  expression  which  they  had  always  lack^ 
-  The  conflict  immediately  changed  ground,  and  an  engagement 
began  between  privilege  and  the  people  over  the  twofold  question 
of  the  number  of  deputies  and  the  mode  of  voting.  Voting  by 
head,  and  the  double  representation  of  the  third  estate  {tiers 
ita();  this  was  the  great  revolution:  voting  by  order  meant  the 
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continued  domination  of  privilege,  and  the  lesser  revolution.  The 
monarchy,  standing  apart,  held  the  balance,  but  needed  a  deciuve 
policy.  Necker,  with  little  backing  at  court,  could  not 
Sw  jiMM-  **^  energetically,  and  Louis  XVI.,  wavering  between 
jgMf«L  Necker  and  the  queen,  chose  the  attitude  most 
convenient  to  his  indolence  and  least  to  his  interest: 
he  remained  neutral,  and  his  timidity  showed  clearly  in  the  council 
.of  the  27th  of. December  Z788.  Separating  the  two  questions 
which  were  so  closely  connected,  and  despite  the  sensational 
brochure  of  the  sbU  Sieyds,  "  What  is  the  Third  EsUte?  " 
he  pronounced  for  the  doubling  of  the  third  estate  without 
deciding  as  to  the  vote  by  head,  yet  leaving  it  to  be  divined  that 
he  preferred  the  vote  by  order.  As  to  the  programme  there  was 
no  more  decisive  resolution;  but  the  edict  of  convocation  gave 
it  to  b<i  understood  that  a  reform  was  under  consideration: "  the 
establishment  of  lasting  and  permanent  order  in  all  branches 
of  the  administration."  The  point  as  to  the  place  of  convoca- 
tion gave  rise  to  a  compromise  between  the  too-distant  centre 
of  France  and  too-tumultuous  Paris.  •  Versailles  was  dioscn 
"  because  of  the  hunting! "  In  the  procedure  of  the  elections 
the  traditional  system  of  the  slates-general  of  1614 
was  preserved,  and  the  suffrage  was  almost  universal, 
but  in  two  kinds:  for  the  third  estate  nearly  all  dtisens 
ever  twenty-five  years  of  age,  paying  a  direct  contribu- 
tion, voted— peasants  as  well  as  bourgeois;  the  country  clergy 
were  included  among  the  ecclesiastics;  the  smaller  nobility 
among  the  nobles;  and  finally,  Protestants  were  electors  and 
eligible. 

According  to  custom,  documents  (cakiers)  were  drawn  up, 
containing  a  list  of  grievances,  and  proposals  for  reform.  All  the 
orders  were  agreed  in  demanding  prudently  modified 
reform:  the  vote  on  the  budget,  order  in  £nance, 
regular  convocation  of  the  states-general,  and  a  written 
constitution  in  order  to  get  rid  of  arbitrary  rule.  The  address 
of  the  clergy,  inspired  by  the  great  prelates,  sought  to  make 
inaccurate  lamentations  over  the  progress  of  fanpiety  a  means 
of  safeguarding  their  enormous  spiritual  and  temporal  powers, 
their  privileges  and  exemptions,  and  their  vast  wealth.  The 
nobility  demanded  voting  by  ohier,  the  maintenance  of  their 
privileges,  and,  above  siU,  laws  to  protect  them  against  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  royalty.  The  third  estate  insbted  on  the 
vote  by  head,  the  graduated  abolition  of  privilege  in  all  govern- 
mental affairs,  a  written  constitution  and  union.  *  The  programme 
went  on  broadening  as  it  descended  in  the  social  scale. 

The  elections  sufficed  finally  to  show  that  the  ancien  rigime, 
characterixed  from  the  social  point  of  view  by  inequality,  from 
the  political  point  of  view  by  arbitrariness,  and  from 
the  religious  point  of  view  by  intolerance,  was  com- 
pleted from  the  administrative  point  of  view  by  in- 
extricable disorder.  As  even  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  baiUiagts  was  unknown,  convocations  were  made  at 
haphazard,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  influential  persons, 
and  in  these  assemblies  decisions  were  arrived  at  by  a  process 
that  confused  every  variety  of  rights  and  powers,  and  was 
governed  by  no  logical  principle;  and  in  this  extreme  confusion 
terms  and  affairs  were  alike  involved. 

Whilst  the  bureaucracy  of  the  aneien  rigime  sought  for 
desperate  expedients  to  prolong  its  domination,  the  whole  social 
body  gave  signs  of  a  yet  distant  but  ever  nearing  dis- 
cDvstef^  integration.  The  revolution  was  already  complete 
€amat9  before  it  was  declared  to  the  worid.  Two  distinct 
0ftk»  currents  of  disaffection,  one  economic,  the  other 
philosophic,  had  for  long  been  pervading  the  nation. 
There  had  been  much  suffering  throughout  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries;  but  no  one  had  hitherto  thought  of  a 
politico-social  rising.  But  the  other,  the  philosophic  current, 
had  been  set  going  in  the  iSth  century;  and  the  policy  of 
despotism  tempered  by  privilege  had  been  criticized  in  the  name 
of  liberty  as  no  longer  justifying  itself  by  its  services  to  the 
state.  The  ultramontane  and  oppressively  burdensome  church 
bad  been  taunted  with  its  lack  of  Christian  charity,  apostolic 
poverty  and  primitive  virtue.    All  vitality  had  been  sapped 
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from  the  old  order  of  nobles,  reduced  in  prestige  by  the . 
A  vihiHS  (office  purchased  to  ennoble  the  bolder),  enervated 
by  court  life,  and  so  robbed  of  its  roots  in  the  soil,  from  which 
it  had  once  drawn  its  strength,  that  it  could  no  longer  live  save 
as  a  ruinous  parasite  on  the  central  monarchy.  Lastly,  to  come 
to  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale,  there  were  the  common  people, 
taxable  at  will,  subject  to  the  arbitrary  and  burdenscnne  forced 
labour  of  the  corvie,  cut  off  by  an  impassable  barrier  from  the 
privileged  classes  whom  they  hated.  For  them  the  rl^t  to  work 
had  been  asserted,  among  others  by  Turgot,  as  a  natural  right 
opposed  .to  the  caprices  of  thfe  arbitrary  and  selfish  azistocTacy 
of  the  corporations,  and  a  breach  had  been  made  in  the  tyranny 
of  the  masters  which  had  endeavoured  to  set  a  barrier  to  the 
astonishing  outburst  of  industrial  force  which  was  destined  to 
characterize  the  coming  age. 

The  outward  and  visible  progress  of  the  Revolution,  due 
primarily  to  profound  economic  disturbance,  was  thus  accelerated 
and  rendered  irresistible.  Economic  rcformcn  found  a  moral 
justification  for  their  dissatisfaction  in  philosophical  theories; 
the  chance  conjunction  of  a  philosopho-polilical  idea  with  a 
national  deficit  led  to  the  preponderance  of  the  third  estate  at 
the  elections,  and  to  the  predominance  of  the  democratic  spirit 
in  the  states-general.  •  The  third  estate  wanted  dvil  liberty  above 
all;  political  liberty  came  Second  only,  as  a  means  and  guarantee 
for  the  former.  '  They  wanted  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  establishment  of  equality  and  a  share  in  power.  Neither  the 
family  nor  property  was  violently  attacked;  the  church  and  the 
moxmrchy  still  appeared  to  most  people  two  respectable  and 
respected  institutions.  *  The  king  and  the  privileged  classes  had 
but  so  to  desire  it,  and  the  revolution  would  be  easy  and  peaceful 

Louis  XVI.  was  reluctant  to  abandon  a  tittle  of  his  absolute 
power,  nor  would  the  privilc^d  dasses  sacrifice  their  time- 
honoured  traditions;  they  were  inexorable.  The  king, 
more  ponderous  and  irresolute  every  day,  vacillated 
between  Necker  the  liberal  on  one  side  anH  Marie 
Antoinette,  whose  feminine  pride  was  opposed  to  any 
concessions,  with  the  comte  d'Artois,  a  mischievous  nobody  who 
could  neither  choose  a  side  nor  stick  to  one,  on  the  other. .  When 
the  states-general  opened  on  the  5th  of  May  1789  Louis  XVI.  had 
dedded  nothing.  The  conflict  between  him  and  the  Assembly 
immediatdy  broke  out,  .and  became  acute  over  the  verificatioB 
of  the  mandates;  the  third -estate  desiring  this  to  be  made  in 
common  by  the  deputies  of  the  three  orders,  which  would  involve 
voting  by  head,  the  suppression  of  dasses  and  the  preponderance 
of  the  third  estate.  On  the  refusal  of  the  privileged  classes  and 
after  an  interval  of  six  weeks,  the  third  estate,  considering  that 
they  represented  96%  of  the  nation,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
proposal  of  Sieyes,  declared  that  they  represented  the  nation 
and  therefore  were  authorized  to  take  resolutions  unaided,  the 
first  being  that  in  future  no  arrangement  for  taxation  could  take 
place  without  their  consent. 

The  king,  urged  by  the  privileged  dasses,  responded  to  this 
first  revolutionary  act,  as  in  1614,  by  closing  the  Salle  des  Menus 
Plaisirs  where  the  third  estate  were  sitting;  where- 
upon, gathered  in  one  of  the  tennis-courts  under  the 
presidency  of  Bailly.  they  swore  on  the  soth  of  June 
not  to  separate  before  having  established  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom. 

Louis  XVI.  then  dedded,  on  the  aard,  to  make  known  fats 
policy  in  a  royal  lit  de  justice.    He  dediured  for  the  leaser  reform, 
the  fiscal,  not  the  sodal;  welre  this  r^ected,  he  declared  n*  lm  * 
that  "  he  alone  would  arrange  for  the  wdfare  of  his  Jimtimai 
people."    Meanwhile  he  annulled  the  sitting  of  the  j^*<> 
17th,  and  demanded  the  immediate  dispersal  of  the  ^^ 
Assembly.  *  The  third  estate  refused  to  obey,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  Bailly  and  Mirabeau  asserted  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Revolution.    The  refusal  of  thi  soldiers  to  coerce  the  Assembly 
showed  that  the  monarchy  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  army;  and 
a  few  days  later,  when  the  leaser  nobility  and  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  clergy  had  united  with  the  third  estate  whose  cause  was 
their  own  the  king  yielded,  and  on  the  S7th  of  June  commanded 
both  orders  to  join  in  the  National  Assembly,  which  was  thereby 
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recognized  and  the  political  revolution  sanctioned.  But  at  the 
same  time,  urged  by  the  "  infernal  cabal  "  o£  the  queen  and  the 
comte  d'Artois,  Louis  XVI.  called  in  the  foreign  regiments — 
the  only  ones  of  which  he  could  be  certain — and  dismissed 
Necker.  The  Assembly,  dreading  a  sudden  attadc,  deman$ied 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  Meeting  with  a  refusal,  Paris 
opposed  the  lung's  army  with  her  dtizen-soldiers;  and 
by  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  that  mysterious  dark 
fortress  which  personified  the  qncien  rigime,  secured 
the  triumph  of  the  Revolution  (July  14).  The  king 
was  obliged  to  recall  Necker,  to  mount  the  tricolor  cockade 
at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  to  recogni^  Bailly  as  mayor  of  Paris 
and  La  Fayette  as  commander  of  the  National  Guard,  which 
remained  in  arms  after  the  victory.  The  National  Assembly 
had  right  on  its  side  after  the  3oth  of  June  and  might  after  the 
X4th  of  Juiy.  Thus  was  accomplished  the'  Revolution  which 
was  to  throw  into  the  melting-pot  all  that  had  for  centuries 
appeared  fixed  and  stable. 

As  Paris  had  taken  her  Bastille,  it  remained  for  the  towns 
and  country  districts  to  take  theirsr— all  the  Bastilles  of  feudalism. 
Want,  terror  and  the  contagionof  examplespredpitated 
the  disruption  of  governmental  authority  and  of  the 
old  political  status;  and  sudden  anarchy  dislocated 
all  the  organs  of  authority.  Upon  the  ruins  of  the 
central  administration  temporary  authorities  were  founded  in 
varioMS  isolated  localities,  limited  in  area  but  none  the  less 
defiant  of  the  government.  The  provincial  assemblies  of 
Dauphin^  and  elsewhere  gave  the  signal;  and  numerous  towns, 
following  the  example  of  Paris,instituted  municipalities  which  sub- 
stituted their  authority  for  that  of  the  intendants  and  their  sub- 
ordinates. Clubs  were  <^nly  organized,  pamphlets  and  journals 
appeared,  regardless  of  administrative  orders;  workmen's  unions 
multiplied  in  Paris,  Bordeaux  and  Lyons,  in  face  of  drastic  pro- 
hibition; and  anarchy  finally  set  in  with  the  defection  of  the 
army  in  Paris  on  the  33rd  of  June,  at  Nancy,  at  Metz  and  at  Brest. 
The  crying  abuses  of  the  old  r6gime,  an  insignificant  factor  at  the 
outset,  soon  combined  with  the  widespread  agrarian  distress, 
due  to  the  unjust  distribution  of  land,  the  disastrous  exploitation 
of  the  soil,  the  actions  of  the  government,  and  the  severe  winter 
of  X  788.  Discontent  showed  itself  in  pillage  and  incendiarism  on 
country  estates;  between  March  and  July  1789  more  than  three 
hundr^  agrarian  riots  took  place,  uprooting  the  feudal  idea  of 
property,  already  compromised  by  its  own  excesses.  Not  only 
did  pillaging  take  place;  ihe  boundaries  or  property  were  also 
ignored,  and  people  no  longer  held  themselves  bound  to  pay 
taxes.  These  jacqueries  hastened  the  movement  of  the  regular 
revolution. 
The  decrees  of  the  4th  of  August,  proposed  by  those  noble 
patriots"  the  due  d'AiguiUon  and  the  vicomte  de  Noailles, 
who  had  already  on  the  23rd  of  June  made  armed 
resistance  to  the  evacuation  of  the  Hall  of  Assembly, 
put  the  final  touch  to  the  revolution  begun  by  the 
provindal  assemblies,  by  liberating  hind  and  labour, 
and  proclaiming  equah'ty  among  all  Frenchmen.  Instead  of 
exasperating  the  demands  of  the  peasants  and  workmen  by 
repression  and  raising  civil  war  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
proletariat,  they  drew  a  distinction  between  personal  servitude, 
which  was  suppressed,  and  the  rights  of  contract,  which  were 
to  be  redeemed— a  laudable  but  impossible  distinction.  The 
whole  feudal  system  crumbled  before  the  revolutionary  in- 
sistence of  the  peasants;  for  their  masters,  bourgeois  or  nobles, 
terrified  by  prolonged  riots,  capitulated  and  gradually  had  to 
consent  to  make  the  resolutions  of  the  4th  of  August  a 
reality. 

Overjoyed  by  this  sodal  liberation,  the  Assembly  awarded 
Louis  XVI.  the  title  of  "renewer  of  French  liberty";  but 
BiMberm*  remaining  faithful  to  his  hesitating  policy  of  the 
Ooa^ttbt  33rd  of  June,  he  ratified  the  decrees  of  the  4th  of 
coMtfiKiH  August,  only  with  a  very  ill  grace.  On  the  other  hand, 
*'**'  the  privileged  classes,  and  notably  the  clergy,  who  saw 

the  whole  traditional  structure  of  their  power  threatened,  now 
rallied  to  him,  and  when  after  the  aSth  of  August  the  Assembly 
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set  to  work  on  the  new  oteititution,  they  combined  in  the  effort 
to  recover  some  of  the  position  they  had  lost.  But  whatever 
their  theoretical  agreement  on  social  questions,  politically  they 
were  hopelessly  at  odds.  The  bourgeoisie,  consdous  of  their 
opportunity,  dedded  for  a  single  chamber  against  the  will  of  the 
noblesse;  against  that  of  the  king  they  declared  it  permanent, 
and,  if  they  accorded  him  a  suspensory  veto,  this  was  only  in 
order  to  guard  them  against  the  extreme  assertion  of  popular 
rights.  Thus  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  so  far,  had  left  the 
mass  of  the  peopte  still  exduded  from  any  constitutional  influence 
on  the  government,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  well-to-do 
classes,  which  also  controlled  the  National  Guard  and  the  munid- 
palities.  The  irritation  of  the  disfranchised  proletariat  was  more- 
over increased  by  the  appalling  deamess  of  bread  and  food 
generally,  which  thesuspidoustemperof  the  times— fomented  by 
the  tirades  of. Marat  in  the  Ami  du  peupU — ^ascribed  to  English 
intrigues  in  revenge  for  the  aid  given  by  France  to  the  American 
colonies,  and  to  the  treachery  in  high  places  that  made  these 
intrigues  successfuL  The  climax  came  with  the  rumour  that  the 
court  was  preparing  a  new  military  amp  d'Uai,  a  rumour  that 
seemed  to  be  confinned  by  indiscreet  toasts  proposed  at  a  banquet 
by  the  officers  of  the  guard  at  Versailles;  and  on  the  night  of 
the  5th  to  the  6th  of  October  a  Parisian  mob  forced  the  king 
and  royal  family  to  return  with  them  to  Paris  amid  cries  of 
"  We  are  bringing  the  baker,  the  baker's  wife  and  the  little 
baker's  boyi"  The  Assembly  followed;  and  henceforth  king 
and  Assembly  were  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
whims  and  passions  of  a  populace  maddened  by  want  and 
suspidon,  by  the  fanatical  or  unscrupulous  indtements  of 
an  unfettered  press,  and  by  the  unrestrained  oratory  of 
obscure  demagogues  in  the  streets,  the  caf^  and  the  political 
dubs. 

Convened  for  the  purpose  of  elaborating  a  system  that  should 
condliate  all  interests,  the  Assembly  thus  found  itself  forced 
into  a  conflict  between  the  views  of  the  people,  who  feared 
betrayal,  and  the  court,  which  dreaded  being  overwhelmed. 
Thb  schism  was  reflected  in  the  parties  of  the  Assembly;  the 
absolutists  of  the  extreme  Right;  the  moderate  monarchists 
of  the  Right  and  Centre;  the  constitutionalists  of  the  Left 
Centre  and  Left;  and,  finally,  on  the  extreme  Left  the  democratic 
revolutionists,  among  whom  Robespierre  sat  as  yet  all  but 
unnoticed.  Of  talent  there  was  enough  and  to  spare  in  the 
Assembly;  what  was  conspicuously  lacking  was  common  sense 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  affairs.  Of  all  the  orators  who 
declaimed  from  the  tribune,  Mirabeau  alone  realized  the  perils 
of  the  situation  and  possessed  the  power  of  mind  and  will  to 
have  mastered  them.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  was  dis- 
credited by  a  disreputable  past,  and  yet  more  by  the  equivocal 
attitude  he  had  to  assume  in  order  to  maintain  his  authority 
in  the  Assembly  while  working  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  true 
interests  of  the  court.  His  political  ideal  for  France  was  that 
of  the  monarchy,  rescued  from  all  association  with  the  abuses 
of  the  old  regime  and  "  broad-based  upon  the  people's  will "; 
his  practical  counsel  was  that  the  king  should  frankly  prodaim 
this  ideal  to  the  people  as  his  own,  should  compete  with  the 
Assembly  for  popular  favour,  while  at  the  same  time  using 
every  means  to  win  over  those  by  whom  his  authority  was 
flouted.  For  a  time  Mirabeau  influenced  the  counsels  of  the 
court  through  the  comte  de  Montmorin;  but  the  king  ndther 
trusted  him  nor  could  be  brought  to  see  his  point  of  view,  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  though  she  resigned  herself  to  negotiating 
with  him,  was  very  far  from  sympathizing  with  his  ideals. 
Finally,  all  hope  of  the  conduct  of  affairs  bdng  entrusted  to  him 
was  shattered  when  the  Assembly  passed  a  hiw  forbidding  its 
members  to  become  ministers. 

The  attempted  recondliation  with  the  king  having  failed,  the 
Assembly  ended  by  working  alone,  and  made  the  control  that 
it  should  have  exerted  an  instrument,  not  of  co-  CMd^rv 
operation  but  of  strife.    It  inaugurated  iu  legislative  ooa  •ttin 
labours  by  a  metaphysical  dedaration  of  the  Rights  «%*<••' 
of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen  (October  2,  1789).    This  "** 
enunciation  of  universal  verities,  the  bulk  of  which  have,  sooner 
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or  later,  been  accepted  by  an  dviliied  nations  aa  "  the  gospel 
of  modem  times/'  was  inspired  by  all  the  philosophy  of  the  i8th 
century  in  France  and  by  the  Control  Social.  It  comprised 
various  rational  and  humane  ideas,  no  longer  theological,  but 
profoundly  and  deliberately  thought  out:  ideas  as  to  the 
sovereign-right  of  the  nation,  hiw  by  general  consent  man 
superior  to  the  pretensions  of  caste  and  the  fetters  of  dogma, 
the  vindication  of  the  ideal  and  of  human  dignity.  Ifnable 
to  rest  on  historic  precedent  like  England,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  took  as  the  basis  for  its  labours  the  tradition  of  the 
thinkers. 

Upon  the  principles  proclaimed  in  this  Declaration  the  con- 
stitution of  X  791  was  founded.  Its  provisions  are  discussed  else- 
where (see  the  section  below  on  Law  and  InsUMians) ; 
here  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  established  under  the 
sovereign  people,  for  the  king  was  to  survive  merely 
as  the  supreme  executive  o^dal,  a  wholly  new  model 
of  government  in  France,  both  in  Church  and  State.  The 
historic  divisions  of  the  realm  were  wiped  out;  for  the  old 
provinces  were  substituted  eighty-three  departments;  and 
with  the  provinces  vanished  the  whole  organization,  territorial, 
administrative  and  ecclesiastical,  of  the  anden  rSgime,  In  one 
respect,  indeed,  the  system  of  the  old  monarchy  remained  intact; 
the  tradition  of  centralization  established  by  Lottis  XIV.  was 
too  strong  to  be  overthrown,  and  the  destruction  of  the  historic 
privileges  and  immunities  with  which  this  had  been  ever  in 
conflict  only  served  to  strengthen  this  tendency.  In  1791 
France  was  pulverized  intp  innumerabte  administrative  atoms 
incapable  of  cohesion;  and  the  result  was  that  Paris  became 
more  than  ever  the  brain  and  nerve-centre  of  France.  This  fact 
was  soon  to  be  fatal  to  the  new  constitution,  though  the  admini- 
strative system  established  by  it  still  survives.  Paris  was  in 
effect  dozaiimted  by  the  armed  and  organized  proletariat,  and 
this  proletariat  could  never  be  satisfied  with  a  settlement  which, 
while  proclaiming  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  had,  by  means 
of  the  property  qualification  for  the  franchise,  established  the 
political  ascendancy  of  the  middle  classes.  The  settlement  had, 
in  fact,  settled  nothing;  it  had,  indeed,  merely  intensified  the 
profound  cleavage  between  the  opposing  tendencies;  for  if  the 
democrats  were  alienated  by  the  narrow  franchise,  the  Civil 
Constitution  of  the  Clergy,  which  cut  at  the  very  roots  of 
the  Catholic  System,  drove  into  opposition  to  the  Revolution 
not  only  the  dergy  ttensdves  but  a  vast  number  of  thdr 
flocks. 

The  policy  of  the  Assembly,  moreover,  hopelessly  aggravated 
its  misunderstanding  with  the  king.  Louis,  ind^,  accepted 
the  constitution  and  attended  the  great  Feast  of  Federation 
(July  14, 1790),  when  representatives  from  all  the  new  depart- 
ments assembled  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  ratify  the  work  of  the 
Assembly;  but  the  king  dther  could  not  or  would  not  say  the 
expected  word  that  would  have  dissipated  mistrust.  The  Civil 
Constitution  of  the  Clergy,  too,  seemed  to  him  not  only  to 
viohite  his  rights  as  a  king,  but  his  faith  as  a  Christian  also; 
and  when  the  emigration  of  the  nobility  and  the  death  of  Mirabeau 
(April  a,  1791)  had  deprived  him  of  his  natural  suppliers  and 
his  only  adviser,  resuming  the  old  plan  of  withdrawing  to  the 
army  of  the  marquis  de  Bouilli  at  Metz,  he  made  his  ill-fated 
attempt  to  escape  from  Paris  (June  ao,  1791).  The  flight  to 
Varennes  was  an  irreparable  error;  for  during  the  king's  absence 
and  until  his  return  the  insignificance  of  the  royal  power  became 
apparent.  La  Fayette's  fusillade  of  the  republicans,  who 
demanded  the  deposition  of  the  king  (July  17,  1791),  led  to  a 
definite  split  between  the  democratic  party  and  the  bourgeois 
party.  Vainly  did  Louis,  brought  back  a  captive  to  Paris,  swear 
on  the  X4th  of  September  1791  solemnly  mere  lip-service  to  the 
constitution;  the  mistrustful  party  of  revolution  abandoned 
the  constitution  they  had  only  just  obtained,  and  to  guard 
against  the  sovereign's  mental  reservations  and  the  selfish  policy 
of  the  middle  daaaes,  appealed  to  the  main  force  of  the  people. 
The  conflict  between  the  ancien  riginu  and  the  National  Assembly 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  royalists. 
Through  lassitude  or  disinterestedness  the  men  of  1791,  on 
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Robespierre's  suggestfen,  had  committed  one  last  mistake,  by 
leaving  the  task  of  putting  the  constitution  into 
practice  to  new  men  even  more  inexperienced  than  JiHj^"*^ 
themsdves.    Thus  the  new  Assembly's  time  was  xj 
occupied  in  a  conflict  between  the  Legislative  Assembly  (Ool  4 
and  the  king,  who  plotted  against  it;  and,  as  a  result,  ^^ 
the  monarchy,  insulted  by  the  proceedings  of  the  soth  £^' 
of  June,  was  eliminated  altogether  by  thos/t  of  the  xoth 
of  August  179a. 

The  new  Assembly  which  had  met  on  the  xst  of  October  1791 
had  a  majority  favourable  to  the  constitutional  monarchy  and 
to  the  bourgeois  franchise.  But,  among  these  bourgeois 
those  who  were  called  Feuillants,  from  the  name  of 
thdr  dub  (see  FEunxAios,  Club  or  the),  desired  the 
strict  and  loyal  application  of  the  constitution  without  encroach- 
ing upon  the  authority  of  the  king;  the  triumvirate,  Duport, 
Bamave  and  Lameth,  were  at  the  head  of  this  party.  Tke 
Jacobins,  on  the  contrary,  considered  that  the  king  should 
merdy  be  hereditary  president  of  the  Republic,  to  be  deposed 
if  he  attempted  to  violate  the  constitution,  and  that  universal 
suffrage  should  be  established.  The  dominant  group  among 
these  was  that  of  the  Girondins  or  Girondists,  so  called  because 
its  most  brilliant  members  had  been  dected  in  the  Gironde 
(see  Girondists).  But  the  republican  party  was  more  poweriul 
without  than  within.  Their  chief  was  not  so  much  Robespicnt. 
president  of  the  parliamentary  and  bourgeois  dub  of  the  Jaoobios 
{q.v.),  which  had  acquired  by  means  of  its  two  thousand  affiliated 
branches  great  power  in  the  provinces,  as  the  advocate  Dantoe, 
president  of  the  popular  and  Parisian  dub  of  the  Cordeliers  iq.v.). 
Between  the  Feuiliants  and  the  Jacobins,  the  indepcndenu, 
incapable  of  keeping  to  any  fixed  programme,  vadUatcd  some- 
times to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left. 

But  the  best  allies  of  the  republicans  agaliut  the  FcuiDants 
were  the  royalists  pure  and  simple,  who  cared  nothing  aboot 
the  constitution,  and  claimed  to  "  extract  good  from 
the  excess  of  eviL"  The  election  of  a  Jacobin,  Pftion, 
instead  of  Bailly,  the  resigning  mayor,  and  La  Fayette, 
the  candidate  for  office,  was  their  first  achievement.  The  court, 
on  its  side,  showed  little  sign  of  a  conciliatory  spirit,  tboo^, 
realizing  its  danger,  it  attempted  to  restrain  the  foolish  violence 
of  the  imipiSf  i^.  the  nobles  who  after  the  sup- 
pression of  titles  of  nobility  in  1790  and  the  arrest 
of  the  king  at  Varennes,  had  fled  in  a  body  to  Coblenz 
and  joined  Louis  XVL's  brothers,  the  counts  at  Provence  and 
Artois.  They  it  was  who  set  in  motion  the  national  and  European 
conflict.  Under  the  prince  of  Condi  they  had  collected  a  littk 
army  round  Trier;  and  in  concert  with  the  "  Austrian  Committee  " 
of  Paris  they  solidted  the  armed  intervention  of  monarchical 
Europe.  The  declaration  of  Pilnits,  which  was  but  an  excuse 
for  non-interference  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  and  the  ^ 
king  of  Prussia,  interested  in  the  prolongation  of  these  f^^f' 
internal  troubles,  was  put  forward  by  them  as  an  ftutM, 
assurance  of  forthcoming  support  (August  27,  X79x). 
At  the  same  time  the  application  of  the  Civil  Constitution  of 
the  Clergy  roused  the  whole  of  western  La  Vendte;  and  in  face 
of  the  danger  threatened  by  the  refractory  dergy  and  by  the 
army  of  the  imigris,  the  Girondins  set  about  confounding  the 
court  with  the  Feuillants  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  and  com- 
promising Louis  XVI.  by  a  national  agitation,  denoundng  him 
as  an  accomplice  of  the  foreigner.  Owing  to  the  decrees  against 
the  oomte  de  Provence,  the  emigrants,  and  the 
refractory  priestSi  voted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  November  1791,  they  fomd  Lmds  XVI.  to  show 
his  hand  by  using  his  veto,  so  that  his  complidty  should  be 
plainly  dedared,  to  replace  his  Feuillant  ministry-Hliq)ftiate 
in  birth,  (pinions  and  ambitions — ^by  the  Ginmdin  ministry  of 
Dumouriez-Roland  (March  xo),  no  more  united  than  the  other, 
but  believers  in  a  republican  crtoade  for  the  overthrow  ^^  ^^^ 
of  thrones,  that  of  Louis  XVI.  first  of  all;  and  finally 
to  declare  war  against  the  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  a  step 
also  desired  by  the  court  in  the  hope  of  ridding  itself  of  the 
Assembly  at  the  first  note  of  victory  (April  so,  179s). 
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But  when,  owing  to  the  disorganization  of  the  army  through 
emigration  and  desertion,  the  ill-prepared  Belgian  war  was 
followed  by  invasion  and  the  trouble  in  La  Vend6e 
increased,  all  France  suqwcted  a  betrayal.  The 
Assembly,  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  hostile 
forces,  voted  for  the  eaule  of  all  priests  who  had  refused 
to  swear  to  the  Civil  Constitution  and  the  substitution  of  a  body 
of  twenty  thousand  volunteer  national  guards,  under  the  authority 
of  Paris,  for  the  king's  constitutional  guard  (May  37 -June  8, 
1792).  Louis  XVI.'s  veto  and  the  dismissal  of  the  Girondin 
ministry — thanks  to  an  intrigue  of  Dumouriez,  analogous  to 
that  of  Mirabeau  and  as  ineffectual — dismayed  the  FeuiUants  and 
maddened  the  Girondins;  the  latter,  to  avert  popular  fury, 
turned  it  upon  the  king.  The  imeuU  of  the  20th  of  June,  a 
burlesque  which,  but  for  the  persistent  good-humour  of  Louis 
XVI.,  might  have  become  a  tragedy,  alarmed  but  did  not 
overthrow  the  monarchy. 

The  bourgeoisie,  the  Assembly,  the  country  and  La  Fayette, 

one  of  the  leaders  of  the  army,  now  embarked  upon  a  royalist 

reaction,  which  would  perhaps  have  been  efficacious, 

iff^trh-  Prussians  as  allies  of  the  Austrians,  and  for  the  insolent 
manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Brunswidi.  The  Assembly's 
cry  of  "  the  country  in  danger  "  (July  11)  proved  to  the  nation 
that  the  king  was  incapable  of  defending  France  against  the 
foreigner;  and  the  appeal  of  the  federal  volunteers  in  Paris 
gave  to  the  opposition,  together  with  the  war-song  of  the  Mar- 
seillaise, the  army  which  had  been  refused  by  Louis  XVI.,  now 
disarmed.  The  vain  attempts  of  the  Gironde  to  reconcile  the 
king  and  the  Revolution,  the  ill-advised  decree  of  the  Assembly 
on  the  8th  of  August,  freeing  La  Fayette  from  his  guilt  in  for- 
saking his  army;  his  refusal  to  vote  for  the  deposition  of  the 
king,  and  the  suspected  treachery  of  the  court,  led  to  the  success 
of  the  republican  forces  when,  on  the  xoth  of  August,  the  mob 
of  Paris  organized  by  the  revolutionary  Commune  rose  against 
the  monarchy. 

The  suspension  and  imprisonment  of  the  king  left  the  supreme 
authority  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly,  but  actually 
Tb9imMur*  ^^  those  of  the  Commune,  consisting  of  delegates 
fvctioMf  from  the  administrative  sections  of  Paris.  Installed 
^M  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  this  attempted  to  influence  the 
discredited  government,  entered  into  conflict  with 
the  LegisUtive  Assembly,  which  considered  its  mission  at 
an  end,  and  paralyzed  the  action  of  the  executive  council, 
particulariy  during  the  bloody  days  of  September,  provoked 
by  the  discovery  of  the  court's  intrigues  with  the  foreigner, 
7^  by  the  treachery  of  La  Fayette,  the  capture  of  Longwy, 

Sfft0mbtr  the  investiture  of  Verdun  by  the  Prussians  (August 
msB'         X9-30) ,  and  finally  by  the  incendiary  placards  of  Marat. 
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Danton,  a  master  of  diplomatic  and  military  operations, 
had  to  avoid  any  rupture  with  the  Commune.  Fortunately, 
on  the  very  day  of  the  dispersal  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
Dumouriez  saved  France  from  a  Prussian  invasion  by  the 
victory  of  Valmy,  and  by  unauthorized  negotiations  which 
prefigured   those  of   Bonaparte   at   Ltoben   (Sq>tember   33, 

1792). 

llie  popular  insurrection  against  Louis  XVI.  determined 
the  simultaneous  fall  of  the  bourgeois  regime  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  democracy  in  power.  The  Legislative  Assembly, 
without  a  mandate  for  modifying  a  constitution  that  had 
become  inapplicable  with  the  suspension  of  the  monarch,  had 
before  disappearing  convoked  a  National  Convention,  and  as 
the  reward  of  the  struggle  for  liberty  had  replaced  the  limited 
franchise  by  universal  suffrage.  Public  opinion  became  re- 
publican from  an  excess  of  patriotism,  and  owing  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Jacobin  club;  while  the  decree  of  the  3sth  of 
August  1792,  which  marked  the  destruction  of  feudalism,  now 
abolished  in  principle,  caused  the  peasants  to  rally  definitely 
to  the  Republic. 

This  had  hardly  been  established  before  it  became' distracted 
by  the  fratricidal  strife  of  its  adherents,  from  September  32, 
1792,  to  the  18th  Fructidor  (September  4. 1797).    '1%^  electoral 
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assemblies,,  in  very  great  majority,  had  desired  this  Republic  to 
be  democratic  and  equalizing  in  spirit,  but  on  the  face    ^^  ^^ 
of  it,  liberal,  uniform  and  propagandist;  in  conse-    rmUam, 
qnence,  the  782  deputies  of  lite  Convention  were  not    s»ft,ii, 
divided  on  principles,  but  only  by  personal  rivalries    "^'^ 
and  ambition,    lliey  all  wished  for  a  unanimity  and 
harmony  impossible  to  obtain;  and  being  unable  to 
convince  they  destroyed  one  another. 

The  Girondins  in  the  Convention  played  the  part  of  the 
FeuiUants  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Their  party  was  not 
well  disciplined,  they  purposely  refrained  from  maJdng 
it  so,  and  hence  their  ruin.  Oratorically  they  repre- 
sented the  spirit  of  the  South;  politically,  the  ideas 
of  the  bourgeoisie  in  opposition  to  the  democracy— which  they 
despised  although  making  use  of  it — and  the  federalist  system, 
from  an  objection  to  the  preponderance  of  Paris.  Paris,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  elected  only  deputies  of  the  Mountain,  as  the 
more  advanced  of  the  Jacobins  were  called,  that  party  being 
no  more  settled  and  united  than  the  others.  They  drew  support 
from  the  Parisian  democracy,  and  considered  the  decentralization 
of  the  Girondins  as  endangering  France's  unity,  circumstances 
demanding  a  strong  and  hi^y  concentrated  government; 
they  opposed  a  republic  on  the  model  of  that  of  Rome  to  the 
Polish  republic  of  the  Gironde.  Between  the  two  came  the 
PlaitM,  the  Marais,  the  troop  of  trembling  bourgeois,  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Revolution,  but  very  moderate  in  the  defence 
of  their  ideas;  some  seeking  a  refuge  from  their  timidity  in 
hard-working  committees,  others  partaking  inr  the  violence  ol 
the  Jacobins  out  of  weakness  or  for  reasons  of  state. 

The  Girondins  were  the  first  to  take  the  lead;  in  order  to 
retain  it  they  should  have  turned  the  Revcdution  into  a  govern- 
ment. They  remained  an  exclusive  party,  relying  on 
the  mob  but  with  no  influence  over  it.  Without  a 
leader  or  popular  power,  they  might  have  found  both 
in  Danton;  for,  occupied  chiefly  with  the  external  danger,  he 
made  advances  towards  them,  which  they  repulsed,  partly  in 
horror  at  the  proceedings  of  September,  but  chiefly  because  they 
saw  in  him  the  most  formidable  rival  in  the  path  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  waged  war  against  him  as  relentlessly  as  did  the 
Constitutionalists  against  Mirabeau,  whom  he  resembled  in  his 
extreme  ugliness  and  his  volcanic  eloquence.  They  drove  him 
into  the  arms  of  Robespierre,  Marat  and  the  Conunune  of  Paris. 
On  the  other  hand,  after  the  33rd  of  September  they  declared 
Paris  dangerous  for  the  Convention,  and  wanted  to  reduce 
it  to  "  eij^ty-three  influential  members."  Danton  and  the 
Moimtain  responded  by  decreeing  the  unity  and  indivisibility 
of  the  Republic,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  suspicions  of  f  ederah'sm 
which  weighed  upon  the  Girondins. 

The  trial  of  Louts  XVI.  still  further  enhanced  the  contrasts 
of  ideas  and  characters.  The  discovery  of  fresh  proofs  of  treachery 
in  the  iron  chest  (November  30, 1792)  gave  the  Moun-    imwm^ 
tain  a  pretext  for  forcing  on  the  dash  of  parties  and    *«<*  0/ 
raising  the  question  not  of  legality  but  of  public  safety.    ^*^ 
By  the  execution  of  the  king  (January  3X,  1793)  they 
"  cast  down  a  king's  head  as  a  challenge  to  the  Idngs  of  Europe." 
In  order  to  preserve  popular  favour  and  their  direction  of  the 
Republic,  the  Girondins  had  not  dared  to  pronounce  against 
the  sentence  of  death,  but  had  demanded  an  appeal  to  the  people 
which  was  rejected;  morally  weakened  by  this  equivocal  altitude 
they  were  still  more  so  by  foreign  events. 

The  king's  death  did  not  result  in  the  unanimity  so  much 
desired  by  all  parties;  it  only  caused  the  reaction  on  themselves 
of  the  hatred  which  had  been  hitherto  concentrated 
upon  the  king,  and  also  an  augmentation  in  the  armies 
of  the  foreigner,  which  obliged  the  revolutionists  to 
face  all  Eur<^>e.  There  was  a  coalition  of  monarchs, 
and  the  people  of  La  Vendue  rose  in  defence  of  their  faith. 
Dumouriez,  the  conqueror  of  Jemappes  (November  6,  1793), 
who  invaded  Holland,  was  beaten  by  the  Austrians  (March  1793)- 
A  levy  of  300,000  men  was  ordered;  a  Committee  of  General 
Security  was  charged  with  the  search  for  suspects;  and  thence- 
forward military  occurrences  called  forth  parliamentary  crises 
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and  jpopukr  upheavals.  Gtrondins '  and  Jacobins  unjustly 
accused  one  another  of  leaving  the  traitors,  the  conspirators, 
the  "stipendiaries  of  Coblenz"  unpunished.  To  avert  the 
danger  threatened  by  popular  dissatisfaction,  the  Girondc  was 
persuaded  to  vote  for  the  creation  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal 
to  judge  suspects,  while  out  of  spite  against  Danton  who  de- 
manded it,  they  refused  the  strong  government  which  might  have 
made  a  stand  against  the  enemy  (March  xo,  x  793).  This  was  the 
first  of  the  exceptional  measures  which  were  to  call  down  ruin 
upon  them.  Whilst  the  insurrection  in  La  Vendue  was  spreading, 
and  Dumouries  falling  back  upon  Neerwinden,  sentence  of  death 
was  laid  upon  imigrts  and  refractory  priests;  the  treachery  of 
Dumouries,  disappointed  in  his  Bel^n  projects,  gave  grounds 
Pint  nini  '<^'  ^  kinds  of  suspicion,  as  that  of  Mirabeau  had 
miutBot  formerly  done,  and  led  the  Gironde  to  propose  the 
p«**  new  government  which  they  had  refused  to  Danton. 
M*(r*  jiie  transformation  of  the  provisional  executive  council 
into  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety — omnipotent  save  in  financial 
matters — was  voted  because  the  Girondins  meant  to  control  it; 
but  Danton  got  the  upper  hand  (April  6). 

The  Girondins,  discredited  in  Paris,  multiplied  their  attacks 
upon  Danton,  now  the  master:  they  attributed  the  dvil  war 
and  the  disasters  of  the  foreign  campaign  to  the 
despotism  of  the  Paris  Coounune  and  the  clubs;  they 
accused  Marat  of  instigating  the  September  massacres; 
and  they  began  the  supreme  struggle  by  demanding  the 
election  of  a  committee  of  twelve  deputies,  charged  with 
breaking  up  the  anarchic  authorities  in  Paris  (May  x8). 
The  complete  success  of  the  Girondin  proposals;  the  arrest  of 
H6bert— the  violent  editor  of  the  Phe  Duckine;  the  insurrection 
of  the  Girondins  of  Lyons  against  the  Montagnard  Commune; 
the  bad  news  from  La  Vendue — the  military  reverses;  and  the 
economic  situation  which  had  compelled  the  fixing  of  a  maximum 
price  of  corn  (May  4)  excited  the  "  moral  insurrections  "  of 
May  31  and  June  a.  Marat  himself  sounded  the  tocsin,  and 
Hanriot,  at  the  head  of  the  Parisian  army,  surrounded  the 
Convention.  Despite  the  efforts  of  Danton  and  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  the  arrest  of  the  Girondins  sealed  the  victory 
of  the  Mountain. 

The  threat  of  the  Girondin  Isnard  was  fulfilled.  The  federalist 
insurrection,  to  avenge  the  violation  of  national  representation, 
responded  to  the  Parisian  insurrection^  Sixty-nine 
'^''^  departmental  governments  protested  against  the 
violence  -  done  to  the  Convention;  but  the  ultra- 
democratic  constitution  of  1 793  deprived  the  Girondins, 
who  were  arming  in  the  west,  the  south  and  the  centre,  of  all  legal 
force.  To  the  departments  that  were  hostile  to  the  dictatorship 
of  Paris,  and  the  tyranny  of  Danton  or  Robespierre,  it  promised 
the  referendum,  an  executive  of  twenty-four  citizens,  universal 
suffrage,  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  The  populace,  who 
could  not  imderstand  this  parliamentary  quarrel,  and  were  in  a 
hurry  to  set  up  a  national  defence,  abandoned  the  Girondins,  and 
the  latter  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  only  one  person,  Charlotte 
Corday,  who  by  the  murder  of  Marat  ruined  them  irretrievably. 
The  battle  of  Br^court  was  a  defeat  without  a  fight  for  their 
party  without  stamina  and  their  general  without  troops  (July 
13);  while  on  the  31st  of  October  their  leaders  perished  on  the 
guillotine,  where  they  had  been  preceded  by  the  queen,  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  Girondins  and  their  adversaries  were  differen- 
tiated by  neither  religious  dissensions  nor  political  divergency, 
but  merely  by  a  question  of  time.  The  Girondins,  when  in  power, 
had  had  scruples  which  had  not  troubled  them  while  scaling  the 
ladder;  idols  of  Paris,  they  had  flattered  her  in  turn,  and  when 
Paris  scorned  them  they  sought  support  in  the  provinces.  A 
great  responsibility  for  this  defeat  of  the  liberal  and  republican 
bourgeobie,  whom  they  represented,  is  to  be  laid  upon  Madame 
Roland,  the  Egeria  of  the  party.  An  ardent  patriot  and  re- 
publican, her  relations  with  Danton  resembled  those  of  Marie 
Antoinette  with  Mirabeau,  in  each  case  a  woman  spoilt  by 
flattery,  enraged  at  indifference.  She  was  the  ruin  of  the  Gironde, 
but  taught  it  how  to  die. 
The  fall  of  the  Gironde  left  the  country  disturbed  by  dvil  war, 
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and  the  frontiers  more  seriously  threatened  thin  before  Valmy. 
Bouchotte,  a  totally  ineffident  minister  for  war,  the  Commune's 
man  of  straw,  left  the  army  without  food  or  ammunition,  while 
the  suspected  officers  remained  inactive.  In  the  Angevin 
Vendue  the  incapable  leaden  let  themselves  be  beaten  at  Aubiers, 
Beaupr^au  and  Thouars,  at  a  time  when  Cathelineau  was  taking 
possession  of  Saumur  and  threatening  Nantes,  the  capture  of 
which  would  have  permitted  the  insurgents  in  La  Vend6e  to  join 
those  of  Brittany  and  receive  provisions  from  England.  Mean- 
while, the  remnants  of  the  Girondin  federalists  were  overcome 
by  the  disguised  royalists,  who  had  aroused  the  whole  of  the 
Rhdne  valley  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles,  had  called  in  the 
Sardinians,  and  handed  over  the  fleet  and  the  arsenal  at  Toulon 
to  the  Enc^h,  whilst  Paoli  left  Corsica  at  their  disposal  The 
scardty  of  money  due  to  the  discrediting  of  the  assigitats,  the 
cessation  of  commerce,  abroad  and  on  the  sea,  and  the  bad 
harvest  of  1793,  were  added  to  all  these  dangers,  and  formed  a 
serious  menace  to  France  and  the  Convention. 

This  meant  a  hard  task  for  the  first  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
and  its  chief  Danton. .  He  was  the  only  one  to  understand  the 
conditions  necessary  to  a  firm  govenmient;  he  caused 
the  adjournment  of  the  decentralizing  constitution 
of  1793,  and  set  up  a  revolutionary  government.  The 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  now  a  permanency, 
annulled  the  Convention  and  was  itself  the  central 
authority,  its  organixation  in  Paris  bdng  the  twelve 
comnuttees  substituted  for  the  provisioxial  executive 
committee  and  the  six  ministers,  the  Committee  of  General 
Security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  police,  and  the  atbitiary 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The  execution  6(  its  orders  in  the 
departments  was  carried  out  by  omnipotent  representatives 
**  on  mission  "  in  the  armies,  by  popular  sodeties — veritaUe 
missionaries  of  the  Revolution — and  by  the  xevolutioiiary 
committees  which  were  its  backbone. 

Despite  this  Reign  of  Terror  Danton  failed;  be  could  neither 
dominate  foes  within  nor  divide  those  without    Representing 
the  sane  and  vigorous  democracy,  and  like  Jefferson 
a  friend  to  liberty  and  self-government,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  set  up  the  most  despotic  of  governments 
in  face  of  internal  anarchy  and  fordgn  invasion.    Bdng  of  a 
temperament  that  expressed  itself  only  in  action,  and  neither 
a  theorist  nor  a  cabinet-minister,  he  held  the  views  of  a  statesman 
without  having  a  following  suffident  to  realise  them.    Moreover, 
the  proceedings  of  the  and  of  June,  when  the  Commune  of  Paris 
had  triumph^,  had  dealt  him  a  mortal  blow.    He  is  Us  turn 
tried  to  stem  the  tumultuous  current  which  had  borne  him 
along,  and  to  prevent  discord;  but  the  check  to  his  policy  of 
an  understanding  with  Prussia  and  with  Sardinia,  to  whom, 
like  Richelieu  and  D'Argenson,  he  offered  the  realization  of  her 
transalpine  ambition  in  exchange  for  Nice  and  Savoy,  was 
added  to  the  failure  of  his  temporizing  methods  in  regard  to  the 
federalist  insurgents,  and  of  his  military  operations  against 
La  Vendue.    A  man  of  action  and  not  of  cunning  shifts,  he 
succumbed  on  the  xoth  of  July  to  the  blows  of  his  own  govern- 
ment,  which  had  passed  from  his  hands  into  those  of  Robapierre, 
hb  ambitious  and  crafty  rival. 

The  second  Committee  of  Public  Safety  lasted  until  the 
97th  of  July  1794.  Composed  of  twelve  memben,  re-eligible 
every  month,  and  dominated  by  the  triumvirate, 
Robespierre,  Saint- Just  and  Couthon,  it  was  stronger 
than  ever,  since  it  obtained  the  right  of  appointing 
leaders,  disposed  of  money,  and  muzzled  the  press. 
Many  of  its  members  were  sons  of  the  bourgeoisie,  men  who 
having  been  educated  at  college,  thanks  to  some  dbaritable 
agency,  in  the  pride  of  learning,  and  raised  above  tbdr  original 
station,  were  ready  for  anything  but  had  achieved  nothing. 
They  had  plenty  of  talent  at  conunand,  were  full  of  dassicol 
tirades  against  tyranny,  and,  though  sensitive  enough  in  their 
private  life,  were  bloodthirsty  butchers  in  tbdr  public  relations. 
Such  were  Robespierre,  Saint-Just,  Couthon,  Billaud-Varenne, 
Cambon,  Thuriot,  CoUot  d'Herbois,  Barr^  and  Prieur  de 
la  Mame.    Working  hand  in  band  with  these  poHlidans,  not 
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always  in  accordance  with  them,  but  preserving  a  solid  front, 
were  the  specialists,  Carnot,  Robert  Lindet,  Jean  Bon  Saint- 
Andr£  and  Prieur  de  la  Cdte  d'Or,  honourable  men,  anxious 
above  all  to  safeguard  their  country.  At  the  head  of  the  former 
type  Robespierre,  without  special  knowledge  or  exceptional 
talent,  devoured  by  jealous  ambition  and  gifted  with  cold  grave 
eloquence,  enjoyed  a  great  moral  ascendancy,  due  to  his  in- 
corruptible purity  of  life  and  the  invariably  correct  behaviour 
that  had  be«i  wanting  in  Mirabeau,  and  by  the  persevering  will 
which  Danton  had  lacked.  His  marching  orders  were:  no  more 
temporizing  with  the  federalists  or  with  generals  who  are  afraid  of 
conquering;  war  to  the  death  with  all  Europe  in  the  name  of  re- 
volutionary propaganda  and  the  monarchical  tradition  of  natural 
frontiers;  and  fear,  as  a  means  of  government.  The  specialists 
answered  foreign  foes  by  their  organization  of  victory;  as  for  foes 
at  home,  the  triumvirate  crushed  them  beneath  the  Terror. 

France  was  saved  by  them  and  by  that  admirable  outburst 
of  patriotism  which  provided  750,000  patriots  for  the  army 
through  the  general  levy  of  the  x6th  of  August  1793, 
ly*^*^  aided,  moreover,  by  the  mistakes  of  her  enemies. 
YTftfftfrr  Instead  of  profiting  by  Dumouriez's  treachery  and 
the  successes  in  La  Vendue,  the  Coalition,  divided 
over  the  resusdtated  Polish  question,  lost  time  on  the  frontiers 
of  this  new  Poland  of  the  west  whidi  was  sacrificing  itself  for 
the  sake  of  a  Universal  Republic.  Thus  in  January  1794  the 
territory  of  France  was  cleared  of  the  Prussians  and  Austrians 
by  the  victories  at  Hondschoote,  Wattignies  and  Wissembourg; 
the  army  of  La  Vendue  was  repulsed  from  Granville,  over- 
whelmed by  Hoche's  army  at  Le  Mans  and  Savenay,  and 
its  leaders  shot;  royalist  sedition  was  suppressed  at  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Marseilles  and  Toulon;  federalist  insurrections 
were  wiped  out  by  the  terrible  massacres  of  Carrier  at  Nantes, 
the  atrocities  of  Lebon  at  Arras,  and  the  wholesale  executions 
of  Fouch£  and  CoUot  d'Herbois  at  Lyons;  Louis  XVL  and 
Marie  Antoinette  guillotined,  the  imigris  dispersed,  denied  or 
forsaken  by  all  Europe. 

But  the  triumphant  Mountain  was  not  as  united  as  it  boasted. 
The  second  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  now  to  struggle 
against  two  oppositions:  one  of  the  left,  represented 
by  Hubert,  the  Commune  of  Paris  and  the  Cordeliers; 
another  of  the  right,  Danton  and  his  followers.  The 
former  would  not  admit  that  the  Terror  was  only  a  temporary 
method  of  defence;  for  them  it  was  a  permanent  system  which 
was  even  to  be  strengthened  in  order  to  crush  sdl  who  were 
hostile  to  the  Revolution.  Their  sanguinary  violence  was  com- 
bined with  an  anti-religious  policy,  not  atheistical,  but  inspired 
by  mistrust  of  the  clergy,  and  by  a  civic  and  deistic  creed  that 
was  a  direct  outcome  of  the  federations.  To  these  latter  were 
due  the  substitution  of  the  Republican  for  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
and  the  secular  Feasts  of  Reason  (November  19,  1793).  The 
followers  of  Hubert  wanted  to  push  forward  the  movement  of 
May  31,  X793,  1a  order  to  become  masters  in  their  turn;  while 
those  of  Danton  were  by  way  of  arresting  it.  They  considered  it 
time  to  re-establish  the  reign  of  ordinary  laws  and 
justice;  sick  of  bloodshed,  with  Camille  Desmoulins 
they  demanded  a  "  Committee  of  Clemency."  A 
deist  and  therefore  hostile  to  "  anti-religious  masque- 
rades," while  uneasy  at  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Paris 
Commune,  which  aimed  at  suppressing  the  State,  and  at  its 
armed  propaganda  abroad,  Robiespierre  resumed  the  struggle 
against  its  illegal  power,  so  fatal  to  the  Gironde.  His  boldness 
succeeded  (March  24,  1794),  and  then,  jealous  of  Danton's 
activity  and  statesmanship,  and  exasperated  by  the  jeers  of  his 
friends,  he  rid  himself  of  the  party  of  tolerance  by  a  parody 
of  justice  (April  5). 

Robespierre  now  stood  alone.  During  five  months,  while 
affecting  to  be  the  representative  of  "  a  reign  of  justice  and 
/f^^g^  virtue,"  he  laboured  at  strengthening  his  polilico- 
phn^»  religious  dictatorship — already  so  formidably  armed-^ 
4kiM»»f  with  new  powers.  "The  incorruptible  wanted  to 
'*^  become  the  invulnerable"  and  the  scaffold  of   the 
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Robespierre  founded  a  theocratic  government  with  the  police 
as  an  Inquisition.  The  festival  of  the  new  doctrine,  which 
turned  the  head  of  the  new  pontiff  (June  8),  the  Un  de  Prairial^ 
or  "  code  of  legal  murder  "  (June  10),  which  gave  the  deputies 
themselves  into  his  hand;  and  the  multiplication  of  executions 
at  a  time  when  the  victory  of  Fleurus  (June  25)  showed  the 
uselessness  and  barbarity  of  this  aggravation  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  provoked  against  him  the  victorious  coalition  of  revenge, 
lassitude  and  fear.  Vanquished  and  imprisoned,  he 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  illegal  action  proposed 
by  the  Commune  against  the  Convention.  Robespierre 
was  no  man  of  action.  On  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  37, 1794) 
he  fell  into  the  gulf  that  had  opened  on  the  3xst  of  May,  and 
through  which  the  z8th  Brumaire  was  visible.- 

Although  brought  about  by  the  Terrorists,  the  tragic  fall  of 
Robespierre  put  an  end  to  the  Reign  of  Terror;  for  their  chiefs 
having  disappeared,  the  subordinates  were  too  much  ^^^ 
divided  to  keep  up  the  dictatorship  of  the  third 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  reaction  soon  set  in. 
After  a  change  in  personnel  in  favour  of  the  surviving 
Dantonists,  came  a  limitation  to  the  powers  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  now  placed  in  dependence  upon  the  Convention; 
and  next  followed  the  destruction  of  the  revolutionary  system, 
the  Girondin  decentralization  and  the  resuscitation  of  depart- 
mental governments;  the  reform  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
on  the  loth  of  August;  the  suppression  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris  on  the  xst  of  September,  and  of  the  salary  of  forty  sous 
given  to  members  of  the  sections;  the  abolition  of  the  maximum, 
the  suppression  of  the  Guillotine,  the  opening  of  the  prisons, 
the  closing  of  the  Jacobin  club  (November  x  i),  and  the  hence- 
forward insignificant  existence  of  the  popular  societies. 

Power  reverted  to  the  Girondins  and  Dantonists,  wha  re- 
entered the  Convention  on  the  x8th  of  December;  but  with 
them   re-entered   likewise  the  royalists  of  Lyons,  g. mmua 
Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  further,  after  the  peace  of  thm  •fiko 
Basel,  many  young  men  set  free  from  the  army,  hostile  ngrMiM 
to  the  Jacobins  and  defenders  of  the  now  moderate  "'^* 
and    peace-making    Convention.    These   musccdins   and    in* 
croyablesj  led  by  Fr^ron,  Tallien  and  Barras— former  revolu- 
tionists who  had  become  aristocrats — profited  by  the  restored 
liberty  of  the  press  to  prepare  for  days  of  battle  in  the  salons 
of  the  tneroeiUeuses  Madame  Tallien,  Madame  de  Stati  and 
Madame  R6camier,  as  the  sans-culoUes  had  formerly  done  in 
the   dubs.    The   remnants  of  Robespierre's  faction  became 
alarmed  at  this  Thermidor  reaction,  in  which  they  scented 
royalism.    Aided  by  famine,  by  the  suppression  of  the  maximum, 
and  by  the  imminent  bankruptcy  of  the  assignats,  they  en- 
deavoured to  arouse  the  working  classes  and  the  former  Hanriot 
companies  against  a  goverxunent  which  was  trying  to  destroy  the 
republic,  and  had  broken  the  busts  of  Marat  and  guillotined 
Carrier  and  Fouquicr-Tinville,  the  former  public  prosecutor. 
Thus  the  risings  of  the  12th  Germinal  (April  i,  1795)     p^^miar 
and  of  the  xst  Prairial  (May  20)  were  economic  revolts    rfrtagw  •/ 
rather  than  insurrections  excited  by  the  deputies  of  the    Otrmiasl 
Mountain;  in  order  to  suppress  them  the  reactionaries    ff*^^, 
called  in  the  army.    Owing  to  this  first  intervention 
of  the  troops  in  politics,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which 
aimed  not  so  much  at  a  moderate  policy  as  at  steering  a  middle 
course  between  the  Thermidorians  of  the  Right  and  of  the  Left, 
was  able  to  dispense  with  the  latter. 

The  royalists  now  supposed  that  their  hour  had  come.  In 
the  south,  the  companions  of  Jehu  and  of  the  Sun  inaugurated 
a  "  White  Terror,"  which  had  not  even  the  apparent 
excuse  of  the  public  safety  or  of  exasperated  patriotism. 
At  the  same  time  they  prepared  for  a  twofold  in- 
surrection against  the  republic — in  the  west  with  the 
help  of  England,  and  in  the  east  with  that  of  Austria — by  an 
attempt  to  bribe  General  Pichcgru.  But  though  the  heads  of 
the  government  wanted  to  put  an  end  to  the  Revolution  they  had 
no  thought  of  restoring  the  monarchy  in  favour  of  the  Comte  de 
Provence,  who  had  uken  the*title  of  Louis  XVIIL  on  hearing 
of  the  death  of  the  dauphin  in  the  Temple,  and  still  less  of  bringing 
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back  the  ancten  rigime,  Hoche  crushed  the  insurrection  of  the 
Chouans  and  the  Bretons  at  Quiberon  on  the  and  of  July  1795, 
and  Pichegru,  scared,  refused  to  entangle  himself  any  further. 

To  cut  o£f  all  danger  from  royalists  or  terrorists  the  G>nventiob 
now  voted  the  Constitution  of  the  year  III.;  suppressing  that 
of  1793 1  in  order  to  counteract  the  terrorists,  and 
re-establishing  the  bourgeois  limited  franchise  with 
of  !*•  election  in  two  degrees — a  less  liberal  arrangement  than 
/•■»'"'•  that  granted  from  1 789  to  x  792.  The  chambers  of  the 
Five  Hundred  and  of  the  Andents  were  elected  by  the  moneyed 
and  intellectual  aristocracy,  and  were  to  be  re-elected  by  thirds 
annually.  The  executive  authority,  entrusted  to  five  Directors, 
was  no  more  than  a  definite  and  veiy  strong  Committee  of  Public 
Safety;  but  Stey^,  the  author  of  the  new  constitution,  in  opposi« 
(ton  to  the  royalists,  had  secured  places  of  refuge  for  his  party 
by  reserving  posts  as  directors  for  the  regicides,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  deputies'  seats  for  members  of  the  Convention.  In  self« 
defence  against  this  continuance  of  the  policy  and  the 
Th»  uth  personnel  of  the  Convention — a  modon  "  Long  Fariia- 
ment" — the  royalists,  persistent  street-fighters  and 
masters  in  the  "  sections  "  after  the  suppression,  of 
the  daily  indemnification  of  forty  sous,  attempted  the  insurrection 
of  the  Z3th  Vend£miaire  (October  5,  1795),  which  was  easily 
put  down  by  General  Bonaparte. 

Thus  the  bourgeois  republic  reaped  the  fruits  of  its  predecessor's 
external  policy.  After  the  freeing  of  the  land  in  January  1794 
an  impulse  hadbeengiventothe^iritof  conquestwhich 
had  gradually  succMded  to  the  disinterested  fever  of 
mntaH  propaganda  and  overheated  patriotism.  This  it  was 
which  had  sustained  Robespierre's  dictatorship;  and, 
owing  to  the  "  amalgam  "  and  the  re-establishment  of 
disdpline,  Belgium  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  had  been  con- 
quered and  Holland  occupied,  simultaneously  with  Kosciusko's 
rising  in  Poland,  Pnusia's  necessity  of  keeping  and  extending 
her  Polish  acquisitions,  Robespierre's  death,  the  prevalent 
desires  of  the  majority,  and  the  continued  victories  of  Pichegru, 
Jourdan  and  Moreau,  enfeebled  the  coalition.  At  Basel  (April- 
July  1795)  republican  France,  having  rejoined  the 
concert  of  Europe,  signed  the  long-awaited  peace  with 
Prussia,  Spain,  Holland  and  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany. 
But  thanks  to  the  past  influence  of  the  Girondin  party,  who 
had  caused  the  war,  and  of  the  regicides  of  the  Mountain,  this 
peace  not  only  ratified  the  conquest  of  Belgium,  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  and  Santo  Domingo,  but  paved  the  way  for  fresh 
conquests;  for  the  old  spirit  of  domination  and  persistent 
hostility  to  Austria  attracted  the  destinies  of  the  B[evolution 
definitely  Cowards  war. 

The  work  of  internal  construction  amidst  this  continued  battle 
against  the  whole  world  had  been  no  less  remarkable.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  had  been  more  destructive  than 
constructive;  but  the  Convention  preserved  intact 
those  fundamental  principles  of  d%il  liberty  which 
had  been  the  main  results  of  the  Revolution:  the 
equality  so  dear  to  the  French,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people — the  foundation  of  democracy.  It  also  managed  to 
engage  private  interests  in  state  reform  by  creating  the  Grand 
Livre  de  la  Dette  PubUque  (September  13-26, 1793),  and  enlisted 
peasant  and  bourgeois  savings  in  social  reforms  by  the  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  national  property.  But  with  views  reaching 
beyond  equality  of  rights  to  a  certain  equality  of  property,  the 
committees,  as  regards  legislation,  poor  relief  and  instruction, 
laid  down  prindples  which  have  never  been  realized,  save  in 
the  matter  of  the  metric  system;  so  that  the  Convention  which 
was  dispersed  on  the  x6Ui  of  October  179s  made  a  greater 
impression  on  political  history  end  social  ideas  than  on  institu- 
tions.   Its  disappearance  left  a  great  blank. 

During  four  years  the  Directory  attempted  to  fiU  this  blank. 
Being  the  outcome  of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  III.,  it  should 
have  been  the  organizing  and  pacifying  government 
of  the  Republic;  in  reality  it  sought  not  to  create,  but 
to  preserve  its  own  existence.  Its  internal  weakness, 
between  the  danger  of  anarchy  and  the  opposition  of  the  monar- 
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chists,  was  extreme;  and  it  soon  became  discredited  by  its  own 
coups  d*itat  and  by  financial  impotence  in  the  eyes  of  a  oatkMi 
sick  of  revolution,  aspiring  towards  peace  and  the  resumptkn 
of  economic  undertakings.  As  to  foreign  affairs,  its  aggressive 
policy  imperilled  the  conquests  that  had  been  the  glory  o£  the 
Convention,  and  caused  the  frontiers  of  France,  the  defence  of 
which  had  been  a  point  of  honour  with  the  Republic,  to  be  callec 
in  question.  Finally,  there  was  no  real  government  <»  the  pan 
of  the  five  directors:  La  Rfvelli2re-L6peaux,  an  honest  man 
but  weak;  Reubell,  the  negotiator  of  the  Hague;  Lctoumeor, 
an  officer  of  talent;  Bams,  a  man  of  intrigue,  corrupt  and 
without  real  convictions;  and  Camot,  the  only  really  worthy 
member.  They  never  understood  one  another,  and  never  con- 
sulted together  in  hours  of  danger,  save  to  embroil  matters  ia 
politics  as  in  war.  Leaning  on  the  bourgeois,  conservative^ 
liberal  and  anti-derical  republicans,  they  were  no  more  able 
than  was  the  Thermidor  party  to  re-establish  the  freedom  that 
had  been  suspended  by  revolutionary  despotism;  they  created 
a  ministry  of  police,  interdicted  the  dubs  and  popular  sodeties, 
distracted  the  press,  and  with  partiality  undertook  the  aeparation 
of  Church  and  State  voted  on  the  x8th  of  September  1794. 
Thdr  real  defence  against  counter  revolution  was  the  army; 
but,  by  a  further  contradiction,  they  reinforced  the  army  attached 
to  the  Revolution  while  seeking  an  alliance  with  the  peace- 
making bourgeoisie.  Thdr  party  had  therefore  no  more  homo- 
gendty  than  had  thdr  policy. 

Moreover  the  Directory  could  not  govern  alone;  it  had  to 
rely  upon  two  other  parties,  according  to  drcumstanoes:  the 
republlcan-democmts  and  the  disguised  royalists. 
The  former,  purdy  anti-royalist,  thought  only  of 
remedying  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  Roused  by 
the  collapse  of  the  assignats,  following  upon  the  ruin  of  industry 
and  the  arrest  of  commerce,  they  were  still  further  exasperated 
by  the  speculations  of  the  fituinders,  by  the  jobbery  whidi 
prevailed  throughout  the  administration,  and  by  the  sale  of 
national  property  which  had  profited  hardly  any  but  the 
bourgeoisie.  After  the  X3th  Vend^miaire  the  royalists  too, 
decdved  in  thdr  hopes,  were  expecting  to  return  gradually  is 
the  councils,  thanks  to  the  high  property  qualification  for  the 
franchise.  Under  the  name  of  "  moderates  "  they  demanded 
an  end  to  this  war  which  England  continued  axid  Austria 
threatened  to  reoonunence,  and  that  the  Directoiy  from  self- 
interested  motives  rdused  to  condude;  they  desired  the 
abandonment  of  revolutionary  proceedings,  oider  in  finance 
and  religious  peace. 

The  Directory,  then,  was  in  a  minority  in  the  country,  and 
had  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  against  faction;  all  possible  methods 
seemed  legitimate,  and  during  two  years  appeared 
successful  Order  was  maintained  in  France,  even  the 
ro3ralist  west  bdng  pacified,  thanks  to  Hoche,  who 
fiiiished  his  victorious  campaign  of  1796  against 
Stofflet,  Charette  and  Cadoudal,  by  using  mild  and  just  measures 
to  complete  the  subjection  of  the  coimtry.  The  greatest  danger 
lay  in  the  republican-democrats  and  their  socialist  ally,  Francois 
Nod  ("  Gracchus  ")  Babeuf  (q.v.).  The  former  had  united  the 
Jacobins  and  the  m<»e  vicdent  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  thdr  dub,  the  Sod6t£  du  Panthfon;  and 
their  fusion,  after  the  dosing  of  the  dub,  with  the 
secret  aodety  of  the  Babouvists  Itnt  formidable 
strength  to  this  party,  with  whidi  Barras  was  secretly 
in  league.  The  terrorist  party,  deprived  of  its  head, 
had  found  a  new  leader,  who,  by^devdoping  the 
consequences  of  the  Revolution's  acts  to  thdr  logical  con- 
dusion,  gave  £rst  exprenion  to  the  levdling  prindple  of  oun- 
munisBL  He  prxlaimed  the  right  of  property  as  appertain- 
ing to  the  state,  that  is,  to  the  whole  community; 
the  doctrine  of  equality  as  absolutdy  opposed  to  social 
inequality  of  any  kind — that  of  property  as  well  as  that  of  rank; 
and  finally  the  iiiadequacy  of  the  solution  of  the  agrarian  question, 
which  had  profited  scarcdy  any  one,  save  a  new  dass  of  privileged 
individuals.  But  these  sodalist  demands  were  premature; 
the  attack  of  the  camp  of  Grendle  upon  constitutional  order 
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ended  merely  in  the  arrest  and  guOIotimng  of  Babeuf  (September 
9,  X796-May  25,  1797). 

The  liquidation  of  the  financial  inheritance  of  the  Convention 
was  no  1ms  difficult.  The  successive  issues  of  assignats,  and  the 
multiplication  of  counterfeits  made  abroad,  had  so 
depreciated  this  paper  money  that  an  assignat  of  100 
^J^^  francs  was  in  February  1796  worth  only  30  centimes; 
^^*''*'''*  while  the  government,  obliged  to  accept  them  at  their 
nominal  value,  no  longer  collected  any  taxes  and  could  not  pay 
salaries.  The  destruction  of  the  plate  for  printing  asugnats, 
on  the  i8th  of  February  1796,  did  not  prevent  the  drop  in  the 
forty  milliards  still  in  circulation.  Territorial  mandates  were 
now  tried,  which  inspired  no  greater  confidence,  but  served  to 
liquidate  two-thirds  of  the  debt,  the  remaining  Uiird  being  con- 
solidated by  its  dependence  on  the  Grand  Livie  (September  30, 
1797)*  TUs  widespread  bankruptcy,  falling  chiefly  on  the 
bourgeoisie,  inaugurated  a  reaction  which  lasted  until  1830 
against  the  chief  principle  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which 
had  favoured  indirect  taxation  as  producing  a  large  sum  without 
imposing  any  very  obvious  burden.  The  bureaucrats  of  the  old 
system— having  returned  to  their  offices  and  being  used  to  these 
indirect  taxes — lent  their  assistance,  and  thus  the  Directory  was 
enabled  to  maintain  its  struggle  against  the  Coalition. 

All  system  in  finance  having  disappeared,  war  provided  the 
Directory,  now  in  extremis,  with  a  treasury,  and  was  its  only 
source  for  supplying  constitutional  needs;  while  it 
opened  a  path  to  the  military  commanders  who  were 
to  be  the  support  and  the  glory  of  the  state.  England 
remaining  invulnerable  in  her  insular  position  despite  Heche's 
attempt  to  land  in  Ireland  in  1796,  the  Directory  resumed  the 
traditional  policy  against  Austria  of  conquering  the  natural 
frontiers,  Camot  furnishing  the  plans;  hence  the  war  in  southern 
Germany,  in  which  Jourdan  and  Moreau  were  repulsed  by  an 
inferior  force  under  the  archduke  Charles,  and  Bonaparte's 
triumphant  Italian  campaign.  Chief  of  an  army  that  he  had 
made  irresistible,  not  by  honour  but  by  glory,  and  master  of 
wealth  by  rapine,  Bonaparte  imposed  his  wiU  upon  the  Directory, 
which  he  provided  with  funds.  After  having  separated  the  Pied- 
montese  from  the  Austrians,  whom  he  drove  back  into  Tyrol,  and 
repulsed  offensive  reprisab  of  Wunnser  and  Alvinzi  on  four  occa- 
sions, he  stopped  short  at  the  preliminary  negotiations  of  Lioben 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  Directory,  discouraged  by  the 
problem  of  Italian  reconstitution,  was  preparing  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  to  re-enter  the  field  under  the  command  of  Hoche.  Bona- 
parte thus  gained  the  good  opinion  of  peac»-loving  Frenchmen; 
he  partitioned  Venetian  territory  with  Austria,  contrary  to  French 
interests  but  conformably  with  his  own  in  Italy,  and  henceforward 
was  the  decisive  factor  in  French  and  European  policy,  like 
Caesar  or  Pompey  of  old.  England,  in  consternation,  offered 
in  her  turn  to  negotiate  at  Lille. 

These  military  successes  did  not  prevent  the  Directory,  h'ke 
the  Thermidorians,  from  losing  ground  in  the  country.  Every 
stnggit  '^  rategic  truce  since  1 795  had  been  marked  by  a  political 
mgMiatt  crisis;  peace  reawakened  opposition.  The  conslitu- 
<*»  tional  party,  royalist  in  reality,  had  made  alarming 

«v«Mfc  progress,  .chiefly  owing  to  the  Babouvist  conspiracy; 
they  now  tried  to  corrupt  the  republican  generals,  and  Cond£ 
procured  the  treachery  of  Pichegru,  Kellermann  and  General 
Ferrand  at  Besancon.  Moreover,  their  Clichy  club,  directed 
by  the  abb^  Brottier,  manipulated  Parisian  opinion;  while 
many  of  the  refractory  priests,  having  returned  after  the  liberal 
Public  Worship  Act  of  September  1795,  made  active  propaganda 
against  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  plotted  the  fall 
of  the  Directory  as  maintaining  the  State's  independence  of  the 
Church.  Thus  the  partial  elections  of  the  year  V.  (May  30, 
X797)  had  brought  back  into  the  two  councils  a  counter-revolu- 
tionary majority  of  royalists,  constitutionalists  of  1791 ,  Catholics 
and  moderates.  The  Director  Letoumeur  had  been  replaced 
by  Barth61cmy,  who  had  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Basel  and  was 
a  constitutional  monarchist.  So  that  the  executive  not  only 
found  it  impossible  to  govern,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
councils  and  a  vehement  press-campaign,  but  was  distracted 


by  ceaseless  internal  conflict.  Camot  and  Barth£lemy  wished 
to  meet  ecclesiastical  opposition  by  legal  measures  only,  and 
demanded  peace;  while  Barras,  La  R£velliire  and  Reubell 
saw  no  other  remedy  save  military  force.  The  attempt  of  the 
counter-revolutionaries  to  make  an  army  for  themselves  out  of 
the  guard  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  the  success  of  the 
Catholics,  who  had  managed  at  the  end  of  August  1797  to  repeal 
the  laws  against  refractory  priests,  determined  the  Directory 
to  appeal  from  the  rebellious  parliament  to  the  ready  swords  of 
Augereau  and  Bemadotte.  On  the  18th  Fnictidor  (September 
4,  1797)  Bonaparte's  lieutenants,  backed  tip  by  the  ^^ 
whole  army,  stopped  the  elections  in  forty-nine  nweOior. 
departments,  and  deported  to  Guiana  many  deputies 
of  both  councils,  journalists  and  non-juring  priests,  as 
well  as  the  director  Barth^lemy,  though  Camot  escaped  into 
Switzerland.  The  royalist  party  was  once  more  overthrown, 
but  with  it  the  republican  constitution  itself.  Tlius  every  act 
of  violence  still  further  confirmed  the  new  empire  of  the  army 
and  the  defeat  of  principles,  preparing  the  way  for  military 
despotism.- 

Political  land  financial  coups  iPfkU  were  not  enough  for  the 
directors.  In  order  to  win  back  public  opinion,  tired  of  inter- 
necine quarrels  and  sickened  by  the  scandialous  Aggimain 
immorality  of  the  generals  and  of  those  in  power,  poa^ 
and  to  remove  from  Paris  an  army  which  after  having  ^<*f 
given  them  a  fresh  lease  of  life  was  now  a  menace  to  '**^"'''' 
them,  war  appeared  their  only  hopeful  course.  They  attempted 
to  renew  the  designs  of  Louis  XIV.  and  anticipate  those  of 
Napoleon.  But  Bonaparte  saw  what  they  were  planning;  and 
to  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  at  Lille  and  an  order  for  the 
resumption  of  hostilities  he  responded  by  a  fresh  act  of  dis- 
obedience and  the  inffiction  on  the  Directory  of  the  peace  of 
Campo-Formio,  on  October  17,  1797.  The  directors  were  con- 
soled for  this  enforced  peace  by  acquiring  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  and  Belgium,  and  for  the  forfeiture  ^  republican  principles 
by  attaining  what  had  for  so  long  been  the  ambition  of  the 
monarchy.  But  the  army  continued  a  menace.  To  avoid 
disbanding  it,  which  might,  as  after  the  peace  of  Basel,,  have 
given  the  counter-revolution  further  auxiliaries,  the  Directory 
appointed  Bonaparte  chief  of  the  Army  of  England,  and  employed 
Jourdan  to  revise  the  conscription  laws  so  as  to  make  military 
service  a  permanent  duty  of  the  citizen,  since  war  was  now  to  be 
the  permanent  object  of  policy.  The  Directory  finally  conceived 
the  gigantic  project  of  bolstering  up  the  French  Republic — the 
triumph  of  which  was  celebrated  by  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio 
— by  forming  the  neighbouring  weak  states  into  tributary 
vasssl  republics.  This  system  had  already  been  applied  to  the 
Batavian  republic  in  1795,  to  the  Ligurian  and  Cisalpine  lepublicf 
in  June  1797;  it  was  extended  to  that  of  MUlhausen  on  the  38th 
of  January  1798,  to  the  Roman  republic  in  Febmary,  to  the 
Helvetian  in  April,  while  the  Parthenopaean  republic  (Naples) 
was  to  be  established  in  1 799.  This  was  an  international  coup  de 
force,  which  presupposed  that  all  these  nations  in  whose  eyes 
independence  was  flaunted  would  make  no  claim  to  enjoy  it; 
that  though  they  had  been  beaten  and  pillaged  they  would  not 
leam  to  conquer  in  their  turn;  and  that  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
dispossessed  of  Milan,  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  who  had 
given  refuge  to  the  pope  when  driven  from  Rome,  and  the 
king  of  Naples,  who  had  opened  his  ports  to  Nelson's  fleet, 
would  not  find  allies  to  make  a  stand  against  this  hypocritical 
system. 

What  happened  was  exactly  the  contrary.  Meanwhile,  the 
armies  were  kept  in  perpetual  motion,  procuring  money  for  the 
impecunious  Directory,  making  a  diversion  for  internal  p^,^ 
discontent,  and  also  permitting  of  a  "  reversed  rterof 
Fractidor,"  against  the  anarchists,  who  had  got  the  <*^^g"* 
upper  hand  in  the  partial  eleaions  of  May  1798.  ""'^^ 
The  social  danger  was  averted  in  its  turn  after  the  clerical 
danger  had  been  dissipated.  The  next  task  was  to  relieve 
Paris  of  Bonaparte,  who  liad  already  refused  to  repeat 
Heche's  unhappy  expedition  to  Ireland  and  to  attack  England 
at  home  without  either  money  or  a  navy.    The  pecimiaiy 
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resources  of  Berne  and  the  wealth  of  Rome  fortunately  tided 
over  the  financial   difficulty  and  provided  for  the  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt,  which  permitted  Bonaparte  to  wait 
Z^^  "  fo'  ^^  *™it  to  ripen "— ».e.  tiU  the  Directory 
should  be  ruined  in  the  eyes  of  France  and  of  aU 
Europe.    The  disaster  of  Aboukir  (August  i,  1798)  speedily 
decided  the  coalition  pending  between  England,  Austria,  the 
Empire,  Portugal,  Naples,  Russia  and  Turkey.    The  Directory 
had  to  make  a  stand  or  perish,  and  with  it  the  RepubUc    The 
directors  had  thought  France  might  retain  a  monopoly 
^^  in  numbers  and  in  initiative.    They  soon  perceived 

that  enthusiasm  is  not  as  great  for  a  war  of  policy 
and  conquest  as  for  a  war  of  national  defence;  and 
the  army  dwindled,  since  a  country  cannot  bleed  itself  to  death. 
The  law  of  conscription  was  voted  on  the  5th  of  September  1798; 
and  the  tragedy  of  Rastadt,  where  the  French  commissioners 
were  assassinated,  was  the  opening  of  a  war,  desired  but  ill- 
prepared  for,  in  which  the  Directory  showed  hesitation  in 
strategy  and  incoherence  in  tactics,  over  a  disproportionate 
area  in  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Military  reverses 
were  inevitable,  and  responsibility  for  them  could  not  be  shirked. 
As  though  shattered  by  a  reverberant  echo  from  the  cannon  of 
the  Trebbia,  the  Directory  crumbled  to  pieces,  succumbing 
on  the  x8th  of  June  1799  beneath  the  reprobation  showered  on 
Trcilhard,  Merlin  de  Douai,  and  La  Rivelliere-L^peaux.  A 
few  more  military  disasters,  royalist  insurrections  in  the  south, 
Chouan  disturbances  in  Normandy,  Orleanist  intrigues  and  the 
end  came.  To  soothe  the  populace  and  protect  the  frontier 
more  was  required  than  the  resumption,  as  in  all  grave  crises  of 
the  Revolution,  of  terrorist  measures  such  as  forced  taxation 
or  the  law  of  hostages;  the  new  Directory,  Sieyes  presiding, 
saw  that  for  the  indispensable  revision  of  the  constitution 
"a  httd  and  a  sword  "  were  needed.  Moreau  being  unattainable, 
Joubert  was  to  be  the  sword  of  Sieyds;  but,  when  he  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Novi,  the  sword  of  the  Revolution  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte. 

Although  Brune  and  Mass£na  retrieved  the  fight  at  Bergen 
and  ZOrich,  and  although  the  Allies  lingered  on  the  frontier  as 
^  they  had  done  after  Valmy,  still  the  fortunes  of  the 

^^M«#  Directory  were  not  restored.  Success  was  reserved 
tbmiStM  for  Bonaparte,  suddenly  landing  at  Fr6jus  with  the 
*"^***  prestige  of  his  victories  in  the  East,  and  now,  after 
Hoche's  death,  appearing  as  sole  master  of  the  armies. 
He  manceuvred  among  the  parties  as  on  the  13  th  Vend4- 
miaire.  .On  the  18th  Brumaire  of  the  year  VIII.  France  and 
the  army  fell  together  at  his  feet.  By  a  twofold  coup  dUtat, 
parliamentary  and  military,  he  culled  the  fruits  of  the  Directory's 
systematic  aggression  and  unpopularity,  and  realized  Uie 
oniversal  desires  of  the  rich  bourgeoisie,  tired  of  warfare;  of 
the  wretched  populace;  of  landholders,  afraid  of  a  return  to  the 
old  order  of  things;  of  royalists,  who  looked  upon  Bonaparte 
as  a  future  Monk;  of  priests  and  their  people,  who  hoped  for  an 
indulgent  treatment  of  Catholicism;  and  finally  of  the  immense 
majority  of  the  French,  who  love  to  be  ruled  and  for  long  had 
had  no  efficient  government.  There  was  hardly  any  one  to  defend 
a  liberty  which  they  had  never  known.  France  had,  indeed, 
remained  monarchist  at  heart  for  all  her  revolutionary  appear- 
ance; and  Bonaparte  added  but  a  name,  though  an  illustrious 
one,  to  the  series  of  national  or  local  dictatorships,  which,  after 
the  departure  of  the  weak  Louis  XVI.,  had  maintained  a  sort 
of  informal  republican  royalty. 

On  the  night  of  the  X9th  Brumaire  a  mere  ghost  of  an 
Assembly  abolished  the  constitution  of  the  year  III.,  ordained 
ntCBm-  ^^^  provisionary  Consulate,  and  legalized  the  coup 
miaif,  d*iUU  in  favour  of  Bonaparte.  A  striking  and  singular 
Sept.  II,  event;  for  the  history  of  France  and  a  great  part 
2*^22^  of  Europe  was  now  for  fifteen  years  to  be  summed 
'  up  in  the  person  of  a  single  man  (see  Napoleon). 

This  night  of  Brumaire,  however,  seemed  to  be  a  victory  for 
Sieyds  rather  than  for  Bonaparte.  He  it  was  who  originated 
the  project  which  the  legislative  commissions,  charged  with 
elaborating  the  new  constitution,  had  to  discuss.    Bonaparte's 


cleverness  lay  in  oj^xising  Daunou's  plan  to  that  off  Siej^a^  asd 
in  retaining  only  Uiose  portions  of  both  which  could 
ambition.  Parliamentary  institutions  annulled  by  the 
complication  of  three  assemblies — the  Council  of  State 
which  drafted  bills,  the  Tribunate  which  discussed 
them  without  voting  them,  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly  which  voted  them  without  disaissing  them;  popelii 
suffrage,  mutilated  by  the  lists  of  notables  (on  whkh  the  i|i^«i»*rt 
of  the  Assemblies  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  consenratiTe  senate'!; 
and  the  triple  executive  authority  of  the  consuls,  elected  for  tea 
years:  all  these  semblances  of  constitutional  authodiy  were 
adopted  by  Bonaparte.  But  he  abolished  the  post  off  Crud 
Elector,  which  SltyH  had  reserved  for  himsdf,  in  as&tr  to 
reinforce  the  real  authority  of  the  First  Consul  himself  by 
leaving  the  two  other  consuls,  Cambac^rds  and  Lebnm,  as  w^  as 
the  Assemblies,  equally  weak.  Thus  the  aristocratic  oonstxtuticfl 
of  Sieyte  was  transformed  into  an  unavowed  didatMsfaip,  1 
public  ratification  of  which  the  First  Consul  obtained  by  a  third 
coup  d*itai  from  the  intimidated  and  yet  reassured  Actora 
reassured  by  his  dazzling  but  unconvincing  offers  of  peace  to  the 
victorious  Coalition  (which  repulsed  them),  by  the  rapid  db- 
armament  of  La  Vendue,  and  by  the  proclamations  in  wlack 
he  fiJled  the  ears  of  the  infatuated  people  with  the  new  talk  «f 
stability  of  government,  order,  justice  and  moderation.  He  gSTt 
every  one  a  feeling  that  France  was  governed  once  nwce  by  s 
real  statesman,  that  a  pilot  was  at  the  helm. 

Bonaparte  had  now  to  rid  himself  of  Sieyfts  and  those  le- 
publicans  who  had  no  desire  to  hand  over  the  republic  to  oae 
man,  particularly  of  Moreau  and  Mass^na,  his  military  rivtk 
The  victory  of  Marengo  (June  14,  x8oo)  momentarily  in  the 
balance,  but  secured  by  Desaix  and  Kellermann,  offeted  a  farther 
opportunity  to  his  jealous  ambition  by  increasing  his  popularity. 
The  royalist  plot  of  the  Rue  Saint-Nicaise  (December  24.  1800) 
allowed  him  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  democratic  republicacs, 
who  despite  their  innocence  were  deported  to  Guiana,  and  to 
annul  Assemblies  that  were  a  mere  show  by  making  the  senate 
omnipotent  in  constitutional  matters;  Lut  it  was 
for  him  to  transform  this  deceptive  truce  into  the 
pacification  so  ardently  desired  for  the  hst  ei^t  yeata.    The 
treaty  of  Lun6ville,  signed  in  February  x8ox  with  Austria  who 
had  been  disarmed  by  Moreau's  viaory  at  Hohenlinden,  restoctd 
peace  to  the  continent,  gave  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy  to  Fiance, 
and  permitted  Bonaparte  to  eliminate  from  the   Assemblies 
all  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  discussion  of  the  Cvii 
Code.  The  Concordat  (July  x8ox),  drawn  up  not  in  the  Church's 
interest  but  in  that  of  his  own  policy,  by  giving  satsfactjos 
to  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country,  allowed  him  to  put  dowc 
the  constitutional  democratic  Chuich,  to  rally  round  him  the 
consciences  of  the  peasants,  and  above  all  to  deprive  the  royahss 
of  their  best  weapon.    The  "Articles  Organiques"  hid  from 
the  eyes  of  his  companions  in  arms  and  councillors  a  reactioa 
which,  in  fact  if  not  in  law,  restored  to  a  submissive  Church, 
despoiled  of  her  revenues,  her  position  as  the  religion  of  the  state. 
The  peace  of  Amiens  with  En^and  (March  x8oi), 
of  which  France's  allies,  Spain  and  Holland,  paid  sB 
the  costs,  finally  gave  the  peacemaker  a  pretext  for 
endowing  himself  with  a  Consulate,  not  for  ten  yean  but  for  file, 
as  a  recompense  from  the  nation.    The  Rubicon  was  crossed 
on  that  day:  Bonaparte's  march  to  empire  began  with  the 
constitution  of  the  year  X.  (August  x8os). 

Before  all  things  it  was  now  necessary  to  reorganise  Fiance, 
ravaged  as  she  was  by  the  Revolution,  and  with  her  institutkns 
in  a  state  of  utter  corruption.  The  toudi  of  the  master 
was  at  once  revealed  to  all  the  foreigners  who  rushed 
to  gaze  at  the  man  about  whom,  after  so  many  cata- 
strophesandstrangeadventures,Paris,"]avilleIamite,'* 
and  all  Europe  were  talking.  First  of  all,  Louis  XV.'s  system 
of  roads  was  improved  and  that  of  Louis  XVI.'s  canals  developed; 
then  industry  put  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel;  order  and  disdpliae 
were  re-established  everywhere,  from  the  frontiers  to  the  capital 
and  brigandage  suppressed:  and  finally  there  was  Paris,  the 
city  of  dtiesi    Eveiything  was  in  praceis  of  tiaasfbcaatioa: 
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a  second  Rome  was  arising,  with  its  fonim,  its  triumphal  arches, 
its  shows  and  parades;  and  in  this  new  Rome  of  a  new  Caesar 
fancy»  elegance  and  luxury,  a  radiance  of  art  and  learning 
from  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  masterpieces  rifled  from  the  Nether- 
lands, Italy  and  Egypt  illustrated  the  consular  peace.  The 
Man  of  Destiny  renewed  the  course  of  time.  He  borrowed  from 
the  ancien  rigime  its  plenipotentiaries;  its  over-centralised, 
strictly  utilitarian  adminbtrativfc  and  bureaucratic  methods; 
and  afterwards,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  line,  the  subservient 
pedantic  scholsstldsm  of  its  university.  On  the  basis  laid  down 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  Convention  he  constructed 
or  consolidated  the  funds  necessary  for  national  institutions, 
local  governments,  a  judiciary  system,  organs  of  finance,  banking, 
codes,  traditions  of  conscientious  well-disciplined  labour,  and 
in  short  all  the  organization  which  for  three-quarters  of  a  century 
was  to  maintain  and  regulate  the  concentrated  activity  of  the 
French  nation  (see  the  section  Law  and  Insiilutions).  Peace  and 
order  helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  comfort.  Provisions,  in 
this  Paris  which  had  so  often  suffered  from  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  lacked  fire  and  light,  had  become  cheap  and  abundant; 
while  trade  prospered  and  wages  ran  high.  The  pomp  and 
luxury  of  the  nouMaux  riches  were  displayed  in  the  salons  of  the 
good  Josephine,  the  beautiful  Madame  Tallien,  and  the  "  divine  " 
Juliette  Ricamier. 

But  the  republicans,  and  above  all  the  military,  saw  in  all  this 
little  but  the  fetters  of  system;  the  wily  despotism,  the  bullying 
n9iw  police,  the  prostration  before  autlMrity,  the  sympathy 
lavished  on  royalists,  the  recall  of  the  hidgtis,  the 
contempt  for  the  Assemblies,  the  purification  of  the 
Tribunate,  the  platitudes  of  the  servile  Senate,  the 
silence  of  the  press.  In  the  formidable  machinery  of  state,  above 
all  in  the  creation  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  the  Concordat,  and 
the  restoration  of  indirect  taxes,  they  saw  the  rout  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. But  the  expulsion  of  persons  like  Benjamin  Constant 
and  Madame  de  Sta^  sufficed  to  quell  this  Fronde  of  the  salons. 
The  expedition  to  San  Domingo  reduced  the  republican  army 
to  a  nullity;  war  demoralized  or  scattered  the  leaders,  who  were 
jealous  of  their  "  comrade  "  Bonaparte;  and  Moreau,  the  last 
of  his  rivals,  cleverly  compromised  in  a  royalist  plot,  as  Danton 
had  formerly  been  by  Robespierre,  disappeared  into  exile.  In 
contradistinction  to  this  opposition  of  senatora  and  republican 
generals,  the  immense  mass  of  the  people  received  the  ineffaceable 
impression  of  Bonaparte's  superiority.  No  suggestion  of  the 
possibility  of  his  death  was  tolerated,  of  a  crime  which  might 
cut  short  his  career.  The  conspiracy  of  Cadoudal  and  Pichegru, 
after  Bonaparte's  refusal  to  give  place  to  Louis  XVIIL,  and  the 
political  execution  of  the  due  d'Enghien,  provoked  an  outburst 
of  adulation,  of  which  Bonaparte  took  advantage  to  put  the 
crowning  touch  to  his  ambitious  dream. 

The  decision  of  the  senate  on  the  x8th  of  May  1804,  giving 
him  the  title  of  emperor,  was  the  counterblast  to  the  dread 
be  had  excited.  Thenceforward  "the  brow  of  the 
emperor  broke  through  the  thin  mask  of  the  First 
M^yia,  Consul."  Never  did  a  harder  master  ordain  more 
''^^  imperiously,  nor  understand  better  how  to  command 
obedience.  "This  was  because,"  as  Goethe  said, 
"  under  his  orders  men  were  sure  of  accomplishing 
their  ends.  That  is  why  they  rallied  round  him,  as  one  to  inspire 
them  with  that  kind  of  certainty."  Indeed  no  man  ever  con- 
centrated authority  to  such  a  point,  nor  showed  mental  abilities 
at  all  comparable  to  his:  an  extraordinary  power  of  work, 
prodigious  memory  for  details  and  fine  judgment  in  their  selec- 
tion; together  with  a  luminous  decision  and  a  simple  and  rapid 
conception,  all  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  sovereign  will.  No 
head  of  the  state  gave  expression  more  imperiously  than  this 
Italian  to  the  popular  passions  of  the  French  of  that  day: 
abhorrence  for  the  emigrant  nobility,  fear  of  the  ancitn  rigtmCt 
dislike  of  foreignen,  hatred  of  England,  an  appetite  for  conquest 
evoked  by  revolutionary  propaganda,  and  the  love  of  glory. 
In  this  Napoleon  was  a  soldier  of  the  people:  because  of  this  he 
judged  and  ruled  his  contemporaries.  Having  seen  their  actions 
In  Uie  stormy  hours  of  the  Revolution,  he  despised  them  and 
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looked  upon  them  as  incapable  of  disinterested  conduct,  con- 
ceited, and  obsessed  by  the  notion  of  equality  Hence  his 
colossal  egoism,  his  habitual  disregard  of  others,  his  jealous 
passion  for  power,  his  impatience  of  all  contradiction,  his  vain 
untruthful  boasting,  his  unbridled  self-sufficiency  and  lack  of 
moderation — passions  which  were  gradually  to  doud  his  clear 
faculty  of  reasoning.  His  genius,  assisted  by  the  impoverish- 
ment of  two  generations,  was  like  the  oak  which  admits  beneath 
its  shade  none  but  the  snuUest  of  saplings.  With  the  exception 
of  Talleyrand,  after  1808  he  would  have  about  him  only  mediocre 
people,  without  initiative,  prostrate  at  th^feet  of  the  giant: 
his  tribe  of  paltry,  rapadous  and  embarrassing  Corsicans;  his 
admirably  subservient  generals;  his  selfish  ministera,  docile 
agents,  apprehensive  of  the  future,  who  for  fourteen  .long  yeara 
felt  a  prognostication  of  defeat  and  discounted  the  inevitable 
catastrophe. 

So  France  had  no  internal  history  outside  the  plans  and 
transformations  to  which  Napoleon  subjected  the  institutions 
of  the  Consulate,  and  the  after-effects  of  his  wars.  Well  knowing 
that  his  fortunes  rested  on  the  delighted  acquiescence  of  France, 
Napoleon  expected  to  continue  inde&aitdy  fashioning  public 
opinion  according  to  his  pleasure.  To  his  contempt  for  men 
he  added  that  of  all  ideas  which  might  put  a  bridle  on  his  am« 
bition;  and  to  guard  against  them,  he  inaugurated  the  Golden 
Age  of  the  police  that  he  might  tame  every  moral  force  to  his 
hand.  Being  essentially  a  man  of  order,  he  loathed,  as  he  said, 
all  demagogic  action,  Jacobinism  and  visions  of  liberty,  which 
he  desired  only  for  hiinself.  To  make  his  will  predominant,  he 
stifled  or  did  violence  to  that  of  others,  through  his  bishops,  his 
gendarmes,  his  university,  his  press,  hSs  catechism.  Nourished 
likeFrederickll.  and  Catherine  the  Great  in  z8th-century  maxims, 
neither  he  nor  they  would  allow  any  of  that  ideology  to  filter 
through  into  their  rough  but  regular  ordering  of  mankind.  Thus 
the  whole  political  system,  being  summed  up  in  the  emperor, 
was  bound  to  share  his  faU. 

Although  an  enemy  of  idealogues,in  his  foreign  policy  Napoleon 
was  haunted  by  grandiose  visions.  A  condottiere  of  the  Renais- 
sance living  in  the  XQth  century,  he  used  France,  and 
all  those  nations  annexed  or  attracted  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  resusdtate  the  Roman  conception  of  the 
Empire  for  his  own  benefit.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
enslaved  by  the  history  and  aggressive  idealism  of  the  Con^^pn- 
tion,  and  of  the  republican  propaganda  under  the  Directory; 
he  was  guided  by  them  quite  as  much  as  he  guided  them.  Hence 
the  inunoderate  extension  given  to  French  activity  by  his  classical 
Latin  spirit;  hence  also  his  conquests,  leading  on  from  one  to 
another,  and  instead  of  being  mutually  helpful  interfering  with 
each  other;  hence,  fiiudly,  his  not  entirely  coherent  policy, 
interrupted  by  hesitation  and  counter-attractions.  This  explains 
the  retention  of  Italy,  imposed  on  the  Directory  from  1796  on- 
ward, followed  by  his  criminal  treatment  of  Venice,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Cisalpine  republic — a  foretaste  of  future  annexations — 
the  restoration  of  that  republic  after  his  return  from  Egypt,  and 
in  view  of  his  as  yet  inchoate  designs,  the  postponed  solution 
of  the  Italian  problem  which  the  treaty  of  Lun£ville  had  raised. 

Marengo  inaugurated  the  political  idea  which  was  to  continue 
its  development  until  his  Moscow  campaign.  Napoleon  dreamed 
as  yet  only  of  keeping  the  duchy  of  Milan,  setting  aside  Austria,' 
and  preparing  some  new  enterprise  in  the  East  or  in  Egypt. 
The  peace  of  Amiens,  which  cost  him  Egypt,  could  only  seem  to 
him  a  temporary  truce;  whilst  he  was  gradually  extending  his 
authority  in  Italy,  the  cradle  of  his  race,  by  the  union  of  Pied- 
mont, and  by  his  tentative  plans  regarcUng  Genoa,  Parma, 
Tuscany  and  Naples.  He  wanted  to  make  this  his  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  laying  siege  to  the  Roman  state  on  every  hand,  and  pre- 
paring in  the  Concordat  for  the  moral  and  material  servitude  of 
the  pope.  When  he  recognized  his  error  in  having  raised  the 
papacy  from  decadence  by  restoring  its  power  over  all  the 
churches,  he  tried  in  vain  to  correct  it  by  the  Articlts  Organiques 
— wanting,  like  Charlemagne,  to  be  the  legal  protector  of  the 
pope,  and  eventually  master  of  the  Church.  To  conceal  his  plan 
be  aroused  French  colonial  a^intions  against  England,  and  also 
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the  memory  of  the  qx>liatioiis  of  1763,  ezaspenting  English 
jealousy  of  Frtnce,  whose  borders  now  extended  to  the  Rhine, 
and  laying  hands  on  Hanover,  Hamburg  and  Cuxhaven.  By  the 
'*  Recess  "  of  1803,  which  brought  to  his  side  Bavaria,  Wttrttem- 
berg  and  Baden,  he  followed  up  the  overwhelming  tide  of  revolu- 
tionary ideas  in  Germany,  to  stem  which  Pitt,  back  in  power, 
appealed  once  more  to  an  Anglo-Austro-Russian  coalition  against 
this  new  Charlemagne,  who  was  trying  to  renew  the  old  Empire, 
who  was  mastering  France,  Italy  and  Germany;  who  finally  on 
the  2nd  of  December  1804  placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  his 
head,  after  receiving  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings,  and 
made  Pius  VII.  consecrate  him  in  Notre-Dame. 

After  this,  in  four  campaigns  from  1805  to  1809,  Napoleon 
transformed  his  Carolingian  feudal  and  federal  empire  into  one 
modelled  on  the  Roman  empire.  The  memories  of  imperial 
Rome  were  for  a  third  time,  after  Caesar  and  Charlemagne,  to 
modify  the  historical  evolution  of  France.  Though  the  vague 
plan  for  an  invasion  of  England  fell  to  the  ground  Ulm  and 
AusterlitJS  obliterated  Trafalgar,  and  the  camp  at  Boulogne  put 
the  best  military  resources  he  had  ever  commanded  at  Napoleon's 
disposaL 

In  the  first  of  these  rAmpaigns  he  swept  away  the  remnants 
of  the  old  Roman-Germanic  empire,  and  out  of  its  'shattered 
r»mmtw»f  fnLgments  created  in  southern  Germany  the  vassal 
mSai  '^^^  ^^  Bavaria,  Baden,  WOrttemberg,  Hesse- 
uu,  Darmstadt  and  Saxony,  which  he  attached  to  France 
undef  the  name  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine; 
but  the  treaty  of  Presburg  gave  France  nothing  but  the 
danger  of  a  more  centralized  and  less  docile  Germany.  On 
the  other  hand.  Napoleon's  creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
his  annexation  of  Venetia  and  her  ancient  Adriatic  empire — 
wiping  out  the  humiliation  of  1797— «nd  the  occupation  of 
Ancona,  marked  a  new  stage  in  his  progress  towards  his  Roman 
Empire.  His  good  fortime  soon  led  him  from  conquest  to 
spoliation,  and  he  complicated  his  master-idea  of  the  grand 
empire  by  his  Family  Cbmpact;  the  clan  of  the  Bonapartes 
invaded  European  monarchies,  wedding  with  pnncesscs  of  blood- 
royal,  and  adding  kingdom  to  kingdom.  Joseph  replaced  the 
dispossessed  Bourbons  at  Naples;  Louis  was  installed  on  the 
throne  of  Holland;  Murat  beoune  grand-duke  of  Berg,  Jerome 
son-tn-Iaw  to  the  king  of  WOrttemberg,  and  Eug&ie  de  Beau- 
harnais  to  the  king  of  Bavaria;  while  Stephanie  de  Beauhamats 
married  the  son  of  the  grand-duke  of  Baden. 

Meeting  with  less  and  less  resistance,Napoleon  went  still  further 
and  would  tolerate  no  neutral  power.  On  the  6th  of  August  1806 
be  forced  the  Habsburgs,  left  with  only  the  crown  of 
Austria,  to  abdicate  their  Roman-Germanic  title  of 
emperor.  Prussia  alone  remained  outside  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  of  which  Napoleon  was  Protector,  and  to  further  her 
decision  he  offered  her  English  Hanover.  In  a  second  campaign 
he  destroyed  at  Jena  both  the  army  and  the  state  of  Frederick 
William  lU.,  who  could  not  make  up  his  mind  between  the 
Napoleonic  treaty  of  Schfinbrunn  and  Russia's  counter-proposal 
at  Potsdam  (October  14,  x8o6).  The  butchery  at  Eylau  and  the 
vengeance  taken  at  Friedland  finally  ruined  Frederick 
the  Great's  work,  and  obliged  Russia,  the  ally  of 
England  and  Prussia,  to  allow  the  latter  to  be  despoiled, 
and  to  join  Napoleon  against  the  maritime  tyranny  of  the  former. 
After  TUsit,  however  (July  1807),  instead  of  trying  to  reconcile 
PtaOT  9/  Europe  to  his  grandeur,  Napoleon  had  but  one  thought : 
n»ii,  to  make  us^  of  his  success  to  destroy  England  and 
*^*  complete  his  Italian  dominion.  It  was  from  Berlin, 
on  the  aist  of  November  x8o6,  that  he  had  dated  the 
first  decree  of  a  continental  blockade,  a  monstrous  conception 
intended  to  paralyze  his  inveterate  ri^^  but  which  on  the  con- 
trary caused  his  own  iall  by  its  immoderate  extension 
of  the  empire.  To  the  coalition  of  the  northern  powers 
he  added  the  league  of  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean 
ports,  and  to  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  by  an 
English  fleet  he  responded  by  a  second  decree  of  blockade,  dated 
from  Milan  on  the  X7th  of  December  1807. 
But  the  application  of  the  Concordat  and  the  taking  of  Naples 


led  to  the  first  of  those  struggles  with  tAe  pope,  in  which  were 
formulated  two  antagonistic  doctrines:  Napoleon  declaring 
himself  Roman  emperor,  and  Pius  VIL  renewing  the  theocm  ic 
affirmations  of  Gregory  VU.  The  former's  Roman  ambition  was 
made  more  and  more  plainly  visible  by  the  occupation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  of  the  Marches,and  the  entryx>f  MioUis  into 
Rome;  while  Junot  invaded  Portugal,  Radet  laid  hands  on  the 
pope  himself,  and  Murat  took  possessionof  formerly  Roman  ^nin, 
wldlher  Joseph  was  afterwards  to  be  transferred.  But  Napole(» 
little  knew  the  flame  he  was  kindling.  No  more  far-seeing  than 
the  Directory  or  the  men  of  the  year  III.,  he  thought  that,  with 
energy  and  execution,  he  might  succeed  in  the  Peninsain  as  he 
had  succeeded  in  Italy  in  1 796  and  1797,  ia  Egypt,  and  in  Hesse, 
and  that  he  mi^t  cut  into  Spanish  granite  as  into  Italian  mosaic 
or  "  that  big  cake,  Germany."  He  stumbled  unawares  upon  the 
revolt  of  a  proud  national  splxit,  evolved  through  ten  historic 
centuries;  and  the  trap  of  Bayonne,  together  with  the  enthron- 
ing of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  made  the  contemptible  prince  of  the 
Asturias  the  elect  of  popular  sentiment,  the  representative  of 
religion  and  country. 

Napoleon  thought  he  had  Spain  within  his  grasp,  and  now 
suddenly  everything  was  slipping  from  him.  The  Pfwinswh 
became  the  grave  of  whole  armies  and  a  battlefield  tfttkr 
for  England.  Dupont  capitulated  at  Bailen  into  the  ' 
hands  of  Castaftos,  and  Junot  at  Cintra  to  Wdksley;  while 
Europe  trembled  at  this  first  check  to  the  hitherto  invincible 
imperial  armies.  To  reduce  Spanish  resistance  Napoleon  had  in 
his  turn  to  come  to  terms  with  the  tsar  Alexander  at  Eifart; 
so  that  abandoning  his  designs  in  the  East,  he  could  make  the 
Grand  Army  evacuate  Prussia  and  return  in  fwce  to  Madrid. 

Thus  Spain  swallowed  up  the  soldiers  who  were  wanted  for 
Napoleon's  other  fields  of  battle,  and  they  had  to  be  replaced 
by  forced  levies.  Europe  had  only  to  wait,  and  he  n^,^ 
would  eventually  be  foimd  disarmed  in  face  of  a  last 
coalition;  but  Spanish  heroism  infected  Austria,  and  showed 
the  force  of  national  resistance.  The  provocations  of  TaOey- 
rand  and  England  strengthened  the  illusion:  Why  should  not 
the  Austrians  emulate  the  Spaniards?  The  campaign  of  1809, 
however,  was  but  a  pale  copy  of  the  Spanish  insorrectioa.  Alter 
a  short  and  decisive  action  in  Bavaria,  Napdeon  opened  up  the 
road  to  Vienna  for  a  second  time;  and  after  the  two  days*  battle 
at  Essling,  the  stubborn  fight  at  Wagram,  the  failure  of  a  patriotic 
insurrection  in  northern  Germany  and  of  the  English  expedition 
against  Antwerp,  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (December  14, 1809),  with 
the  annexation  of  the  Illyrian  provinces,  completed 
the  colossal  empire.  Napoleon  profited,  in  fact,  by  this 
campaign  which  had  been  planned  for  his  overthrow. 
The  pope  was  deported  to  Savoiui  beneath  the  eyes  of  indifferent 
Europe,  and  his  domains  were  incorporated  in  the  Empire;  the 
senate's  decision  on  the  17th  of  February  18x0  created  the  title 
of  king  of  Rome,  and  made  Rome  the  capital  of  Italy.  The  p<^ 
banished,  it  was  now  desirable  to  send  away  those  to  whom  Italy 
had  been  more  or  leas  promised.  Eugtoe  de  Beauhamais, 
Napoleon's  stepson,  was  transferred  to  Frankfort,  and  Murat 
carefully  watched  untfl  the  time  should  come  to  take  him  to 
Russia  and  instal  him  as  king  of  Poland.  Between  18x0  and 
i8xa  Napoleon's  divorce  of  Josephine,  and  his  marriage  with 
Marie  Louise  of  Austria,  followed  by  the  birth  of  the  king  of 
Rome,  shed  a  brilliant  light  upotffiis  future  policy.  He  renounced 
a  federation  in  which  his  brothers  were  not  sufficiently  dodle;  he 
gradually  withdrew  power  from  them;  he  concentrated  all  ha 
affection  and  ambition  on  the  son  who  was  the  guarantee  of  the 
continuance  of  his  dynasty.    This  was  the  apogee  of  hb  reigiL 

But  tmdermining  forces  were  already  at  work:  the  faults  in- 
herent in  his  unwieldy  achievement.  En^and,  his  chief  enemy, 
was  persbtently  active;  and  rebellion  both  of  the 
governing  and  the  governed  broke  out  everywhere. 
Napoleon  felt  his  impotence  in  coping  with  the  Spanish 
insurrection,  which  he  underrated,  while  yet  unable 
to  suppress  it  altogether.  Men  like  Stein,  Harden- 
berg  and  Schamhorst  were  secretly  preparing 
retiSiation.    Napoleon's  material  omiupoteace  oould  aoC  stand 
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a^nst  the  moral  force  of  the  pope»  a  prisoner  at  Fontainebleau; 
and  this  he  did  not  realize.  The  alliance  arranged  at  Tilsit  was 
seriously  shaken  by  the  Austrian  marriage,  the  threat  of  a 
Poluh  restoration,  and  the  unfriendly  policy  of  Napoleon  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  very  persons  whom  he  had  placed  in  power  were 
counteracting  his  plans:  after  lour  years'  experience  Napoleon 
fount)  himself  obliged  to  treat  his  Corsican  dynasties  like  those 
of  the  ancien  rigimCf  and  all  his  relations  were  betraying  him. 
Caroline  conspiml  against  her  brother  and  against  her  husband; 
the  hypochondriacal  Louis,  now  Dutch  in  his  sympathies,  found 
the  supervision  of  the  blockade  taken  from  him,  and  also  the 
defence  of  the  Scheldt,  which  he  had  refused  to  ensure;  Jerome, 
idling  in  his  harem,  lost  that  of  the  North  Sea  shores;  and  Joseph, 
who  was  attempting  the  moral  conquest  of  Spain,  was  continually 
insulted  at  Madrid.  The  very  nature  of  things  was  against  the 
new  dynasties,  as  it  had  been  against  the  old. 

After  national  insurrections  and  family  recriminations  came 
treachery  from  Napoleon's  ministers.  Talleyrand  betrayed  his 
designs  to  Mettemich,  and  had  ta  be  dismissed; 
Tm^tiy  Pq^.],^  corresponded  with  Austria  in  1809  and  18x0, 
entered  into  an  understanding  with  Louis,  and  also  with  England; 
while  Bourrienne  was  convicted  of  peculation.  By  a  natural  con- 
sequence  of  the  spirit  of  conquest  he  had  aroused,  all  these  par- 
venus, having  tasted  victory,  dreamed  of  sovereign  power: 
Bemadotte,  who  had  helped  him  to  the  Consulate,  played 
Napoleon  false  to  win  the  crown  of  Sweden;  Soult,  like  Murat, 
coveted  the  Spanish  throne  after  that  of  Portugal,  thus  anticipat- 
ing the  treason  of  1813  and  the  defection  of  1814;  many  persons 
hoped  for  "  an  accident "  which  might  resemble  the  tragic  end  of 
Alexander  and  of  Caesar.  The  country  itself,  besides,  though 
flattered  by  conquests,  was  tired  of  self-sacrifice.  It  had  become 
satiated;  "the  cry  of  the  mothers  rose  threateningly"  against 
"  the  Ogre  "  and  his  intolerable  imposition  of  wholesale  conscrip- 
tion. The  soldiers  themselves,  discontented  after  Austerlita, 
cried  out  for  peace  after  Eylau.  Finally,  amidst  profound  silence 
from  the  press  and  the  Assemblies,  a  protest  was  raised  against 
imperial  despotism  by  the  literary  world,  against  the  excom- 
municated sovereign  by  Catholicism,  and  against  the  author 
of  the  continental  blockade  by  the  discontented  bourgeoi^, 
mined  by  the  crisis  of  x8ii. 

Napoleon  himself  was  no  longer  the  General  Bonaparte  of  his 
campaign  in  Italy.  He  was  already  showing  signs  of  physical 
decay;  the  Roman  medallion  profile  had  coarsened, 
the  obese  body  was  often  fymphatic.  Mental  degenera- 
tion, too,  betrayed  itself  in  an  unwonted  irresolution. 
At  Eylau,  at  Wagram,and  later  at  Waterloo,  his  method 
of  acting  by  enormous  masses  of  infantry  and  caval^,  in  a  mad 
passion  for  conquest,  and  his  misuse  of  his  military  resources, 
were  all  signs  of  his  moral  and  technical  decadence;  and  this 
at  the  precise  moment  when,  instead  of  the  armies  and  govern- 
ments of  the  old  system,  which  had  hitherto  reigned  supreme, 
the  nations  themselves  were  rising  against  France,  and  the  events 
of  179a  were  being  avenged  upon  her.  The  three  campaigns  of 
two  years  brought  the  final  catastrophe. 

Napoleon  hid  hardly  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  revolt 
in  Germany  when  the  tsar  himself  headed  a  European  insurrec- 
tion against  the  ruinous  tyranny  of  the.continental 
blockade.  To  put  a  stop  to  this,  to  ensure  his  own 
access  to  the  Mediterranean  and  exclude  his  chief 
rival.  Napoleon  made  a  desperate  effort  in  x8z  2  against  a  country 
as  invincible  as  Spain.  Despite  his  victorious  advance,  the 
taking  of  Smolensk,  the  victory  on  the  Moskwa,  and  the  entry 
into  Moscow,  he  was  vanqtii^ed  by  Russian  patriotism  and 
religious  fervour,  by  the  country  and  the  climate,  and  by 
Alexander's  refusal  to  make  terms.  After  this  came  the  lament- 
able retreat,  while  all  Europe  was  concentrating  against  him. 
Pushed  back,  as  he  had  been  in  Spain>  from  bastion  to  bastion, 
after  the  action  on  the  Beresina,  Napoleon  had  to  fall  back 
upon  the  frontiers  of  1809,  and  then— having  refused  the  peace 
offered  him  by  Austria  at  the  congress  of  Prague,  from  a  dread  of 
losing  Italy,  where  each  of  his  victories  had  marked  a  stage  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  dream-^on  those  of  X805,  despite 
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Lfltsen  and  Batttien,  and  on  those  of  1802  after  his  defeat  at 
Leipzig,  where  Bemadotte  tumed  upon  him,  Moreau,  figured 
among  the  Allies,  and  the  Saxons  and  Bavarians 
forsook  him.    Following  his  retreat  from  Russia  came    fjJJJ^,  ^ 
his  retreat  from  Germany.    After  the  loss  of  Spain,    mm4. 
reconquered  by  Wellington,  the  liaing  in  Holland  pre- 
liminary to  tht  invasion  and  the  manifesto  of  Frankfort  which 
proclaimed  it,  he  had  to  fall  back  upoir  the  frontiers  of  1795; 
and  then  later  was  driven  yet  farther  back  upon  those  of  1792, 
despite  the  wonderful  campaign  of  1814  against  the  invaders,  in 
which  the  old  Bonaparte  of  1796  seemed  to  have  returned. 
Paris  capitulated  on  the  30th  of  March,  and  the  "  Delenda 
Carthago,"  pronounced  against  England,  was  spokenof  Napoleon. 
The  great  empire  of  East  and  West  fell  in  ruins  with  the  emperor'^ 
abdication  at  Fontainebleau. 

The  militaiy  strug^^  ended,^the  political  straggle  began. 
How  was  France  to  be  govemni?  The  Allies  had  decided  on 
the  eviction  of  Napoleon  at  the  Congress  pf  Chitillon; 
and  the  precarious  nature  of  the  Bonapartlst  monarchy 
in  France  itself  was  made  manifntf  by  the  exploit  of 
General  Malet,  which  had  almost  succeeded  during  the 
Russian  campaign,  and  by  Laini's  demand  for  free  exercise  of 
political  rights,  wj^en  Napoleon,  made  a  last  appeal  to  the  Lqps- 
lative  Assembly  for  support.  The  defection  of  the  military  and 
dvil  aristocracy,  which  brought  about  Napoleon's  abdication, 
the  refusal  of  a  regency,  and  the  failure  of  Bemadotte,  who 
wished  to  resuscitate  the  Consulate,  enabled  Talleyrand,  vice- 
president  of  the  senate  and  desirous  of  po#er,  to  persuade  the 
Allies  to  accept  the  Bourbon  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The 
dedaration  of  St  Ouen  (May  2,  1814)  indicated  that  the  new 
monarchy  was  only  accepted  upon  conditions.  After  Napoleon's 
abdication,  and  exile  to  the  island  of  Elba,  came  the  Revolution's 
abdication  of  her  conquests:  the  first  treaty  of  Paris  (May  30th) 
confirmed  Fiance's  renunciation  of  Belgium  and  the  left  bank  ol 
the  Rhine,  and  her  return  within  her  pre-revolutionaxy  frontiers, 
save  for  some  slight  rectifications. ' 

After  the  scourge  of  war,  the  horrors  of  conscription,  and  the 
despotism  which  had  discounted  glory,  every  one  seemed  to 
rejoice  in  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  which  atoned  ior 
humiliations  by  restoring  liberty.  But  questions  of 
form,  which  aroused  questions  of  sentiment,  speedily 
led  to  grave  dissensions.  The  hurried  armistice  of 
the  a3rd  of  April,  by  which  the  comte  d'Artois  delivered  over 
disarmed  France  to  her  conquerors;  Louis  XVIII.'s  excessive 
gratitude  to  the  prince  regent  of  England;  the  return  pf  the 
imiffris;  the  declaration  of  St  Ouen,  dated  from  the  nineteenth 
year  of  the  new  reign;  the  charter  of  June  4th,  "  conUdie  et 
octrayie"  maintaining  the  effete  doctrine  of  legitimacy  in  a 
country  penjieated  with  the  idea  of  national  sovereignty;  the 
slights  put  upon  the  army;  the  obligator  processions  ordered 
by  Comte  Beugnot,  prefect  of  police;  all  this  provoked  a 
conflict  not  only  between  two  theories  of  government  but 
between  two  groups  of  men  and  of  interests.  An  avowedly 
imperialist  party  was  soon  again  formed,  a  centre  of  heated 
opposition  to  the  royalist  party;  and  neither  Baron  Louts' 
excellent  finance,  nor  the  peace,  nor  the  charter  of  June  4th— 
wluch  despite  the  irritation  of  the  imigris  preservMi  the  dvil 
gains  of  the  Revolution— -prevented  the  man  who  was  its  incar- 
nation from  seizing  an  opportunity  to  bring  about  another 
military  coup  d'iUU,  Having  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Jouan  on 
the  xst  of  March,  on  the  aoth  Napoleon  re-entered  the  Tuileries 
in  triumph,  while  Louis  XVIIL  fled  to  Ghent.  By  the  AcU 
addilionnd  of  the  aand  of  April  he  induced  Camot  and  Fouch£ — 
the  last  of  the  Jacobins— and  the  heads  of  the  Liberal 
opposition,  Benjamin  Constant  and  La  Fayette,  to  side 
with  him  against  the  hostile  Power  of  Europe,  occupied  _ 

in  dividing  the  spoils  at  Vienna.    He  proclaimed  his     ftj^ 
intention  of  founding  a  new  democratic  empire;  and     gggg^ 
French  policy  was  thus  given  another  illusion,  which 
was  to  be  exploited  with  fatal  success  by  Napoleon's  namesake. 
But  the  cannon  of  Waterioo  ended  this  adventjire  (June  z8, 18x5), 
and,  thanks  to.Fouchi's  treachery,  the  triumphal  progress  of 
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Milan,  Rome,  Naples,  Vieaiia,  Berlin,  and  even  of  BCoioow,  ivas 
to  end  at  St  Helena. 

The  consequences  of  the  Hundred  Days  were  very  serious; 
France  was  embroiled  with  all  Europe,  though  Tallejrrand's 
clever  diploma^  had  succeeded  in  causing  division 
over  Saxony  and  Poland  by  the  secret  Austro-Anglo- 
French  alliance  of  the  3rd  of  January  x8x5,  and  the 
Coalition  destroyed  both  France's  political  independence  and 
national  integrity  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  November  aoth: 
she  found  herself  far  weaker  than  before  the  Revolution,  and  in 
the  power  of  the  European  Alliance.  The  Hundred  Days 
divided  the  nation  itself  into  two  irreconcilable  parties:  one 
ultra-royalist,  eager  for  vengeance  and  retaliation,  refusing  to 
accept  the  Charter;  the  other  imperialist,  composed  of  Bona- 
partists  and  Republicans,  incensed  by  their  dejfeat— of  whom 
B£ranger  was  the  Tyrtaeus— both  parties  equally  revolutionary 
and  equally  obstinate.  Louis  XVIII.,  urged  by  his  more  fervent 
supporters  towards  the  anden  riiUne,  gave  hb  policy  an  exactly 
contrary  direction;  he  had  comrion-sense  enough  to  maintain 
the  Empire's  legal  and  administrative  tradition,  accepting  its 
institutions  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  the  Bank,  the  University, 
and  the  imperial  nobility — ^modifying  only  formally  certain 
rights  and  the  conscription,  since  these  had  aroused  the  nation 
against  Napoleon.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  accept  advice  from 
the  imperial  ministers  Talleyrand  and  FoudiC  Finally,  as  the 
chief  political  organixation  had  become  thoroughly  demoralised, 
he  imported  into  France  the  entire  constitutional  system  of 
Englan4»  with  its  three  powers,  king  upper  hereditaiy  chamber, 
and  lower  dected  chamber;  with  its  plutocratic  electorate, 
and  even  with  details  like  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the 
debate  on  the  address,  &c.  This  meant  importing  also  difficulties 
such  as  ministerial  responsibility,  as  weU  as  electoral  and  press 
legislation. 

Louis  XVIIL,  taught  by  time  and  misfortune,  wished  not  to 
reign  over  two  parties  exasperated  by  contrary  passions  and 
desires;  but  his  dynasty  was  from  the  outset  implicated  in  the 
struggle,  which  was  to  be  fatal  to  it,  between  old  France  and 
revolutionary  France.  Anti-monarrhical»  liberal  and  anti- 
clerical France  at  once  recommenced  its  revolutionary  work; 
the  whole  x^th  century  was  to  be  filled  with  great  spasmodic 
upheavals,  and  Louis  XVIII.  was  soon  overwhelmed  1^  the 
White  TerrorisU  of  18x5. 

Vindictive  sentences  agaliut  men  like  Ney  and*Lab6doyire 
were  followed  by  violent  and  unpunished  action  by  the  \^te 
Terror,  which  in  the  south  renewed  the  horrors  of  St  Bartholomew 
and  the  September  massacres.  The  elections  of  August  14, 
18x5,  made  under  the  influence  of  these  royalist  and  religious 
passions,  sent  the  "  Ckambre  intnmpabU  "  to  Paris,  an  unforeseen 
revival  of  the  anden  rigime.  Neither  the  substitution  of  the 
due  de  Richelieu's  ministry  for  that  of  Talleyrand  and  Fouch^, 
nor  a  whole  series  of  repressive  laws  in  violation  of  the  charter, 
were  successful  in  satisfying  its  tyrannical  loyalism,  and  Louis 
XVIII.  needed  something  like  a  coup  d*ilal,  in  September  x8x6, 
to  rid  himself  of  the  "  ultras." 

He  succeeded  fairly  well  in  quieting  the  opposition  between 
the  dynasty  and  the  constitution,  untfl  a  reaction  took  place 
between  x830  and  1822.  State  departments  worked 
regularly  and  weO,  under  the  direction  of  Decaxes, 
Lain6,  De  Serre  and  Pasquier,  power  alternating 
between  two  great  well-disdpllncd  parties  almost  in 
the  English  fashion,  and  many  useful  measures  were  passed: 
the  reconstruction  of  fiiumce  stipulated  for  as  a  condition  of 
evacuation  of  territory  occupied  by  foreign  troops;  the  electoral 
law  of  Februaiy  5,  x8x7,  which,  by  means  of  direct  election 
and  a  qualification  of  three  hundred  francs,  renewed  the  pre- 
ponderance  of  the  bourgeoisie;  the  Gouvion  St-Cyr  law  of 
x8i8,  which  for  half  a  century  based  the  recruiting  of  the 
French  army  on  the  luitional  principle  of  conscription;  and  in 
X819,  after  Richelieu's  dismissal,  liberal  regulations  for  the  press 
under  control  of  a  commission.  But  the  advance  of  the  Liberal 
movement,  and  the  election  of  the  generals— Foy,  Lamarque, 
Lafayette  and  of  Manuel,  excited  the  "  ultras  "  and  caused  the 


dwmhsal  of  Richelieu;  whUe  that  of  the  coostitutioiiai  bishop 
Gr^ire  led  to  the  modification  in  a  reactionary  direction  of  the 
electoral  law  of  x8x7.  The  assassination  of  the  due  de  Berry, 
second  son  of  the  comte  d'Artois  (attributed  to  the  influence  of 
Liberal  ideas),  caused  the  downfall  of  Decaxes,  and  caused  the 
king— more  weak  and  selfish  than  evei^-to  ovmide  the  charter 
and  embark  upon  a  reactionary  path.  After  i8so,  Madame  do 
Cayla,  a  trusted  agent  of  the  ultra-royalist  party, 
gained  great  influence  over  the  king;  and  M.  de 
Vllttle,  its  leader,  supported  by  the  king's  brother,  ^ 
soon  dimiiuited  the  Right  Centre  by  the  dismissal 
of  the  due  de  Richelieu,  who  had  been  recalled  to  tide  over  the 
crisis— just  as  the  fall  of  M.  Decaxes  had  signalisrd  the  defeat 
of  the  Left  Centre  (December  15,  1831)— aiui  moderate  poficy 
thus  received  an  Irreparable  blow. 

Thenceforward  the  government  of  M.  de  Vilttle — a  dever 
statesman,  but  tied  to  his  party— did  nothing  for  six  years  bat 
promulgate  a  long  series  of  measuies  against  Libaalism  and  the 
social  work  of  the  Revolution;  to  retain  power  it  had  to  yield 
to  the  impatience  of  the  comte  d'Artois  and  the  majority. 
The  suspension  of  individual  liberty,  the  re-establidiinent  of  the 
censorship;  the  electoral  right  of  the  '*  double  vote,"  favouring 
taxation  of  the  most  oppressive  kind;  and  the  ti^nHiwj  over 
of  education  to  the  dergy:  these  were  the  fixst  achievcxnents 
of  this  anti-rcvolutionaiy  ministry.  The  Spanish  expedition,  in 
which  M.  de  Vilftle's  hand  was  forced  by  Montmorency  and 
Chateaubriand,  was  the  united  wq^k  of  the  ■*foiisT»f>n  of 
Catholic  xealots  known  as  the  Congregation  and  of  the  autocraik 
powers  of  the  Grand  Alliance;  It  was  responded  to— as  at  Napks 
and  in  Spain — by  secret  Carbonari  sbdetics,  and  by  severely 
repressed  military  oonspiradea.  Politics  now  bore  the  double 
Imprint  of  two  rival  powers:  the  Congregation  axkd  CarbooaiBm. 
By  X824,  nevertheless,  the  dynasty  seemed  firm — the  Spanish 
War  had  reconciled  the  army,  by  giving  back  military  prestige; 
the  Liberal  opposition  hsd  been  decimated;  revolutio.-aiy 
conspiracies  discouraged;  and  the  increase  of  public  credit  and 
material  prosperity  pleased  the  whole  nation,  as  was  proved  by 
the  "  Ckautbre  retrouote  "  of  X834.  The  law  of  septennial  dectioos 
tranquHlised  public  life  by  suspending  any  legal  or  rcculxi 
manifestation  by  the  nation  for  seven  years. 

It  was  the  monarchy  which  next  became  revolutionary,  on 
the  accession  of  Charies  X.  (September  x6,  x8a4).  This  inooo- 
sistent  prince  soon  exhausted  his  popularity,  and 
remained  the  fanatical  head  of  those  imigris  who  had 
learnt  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.  While  the  opposition 
became  conservative  as  regards  the  Charter  and  French  libeities, 
the  king  and  the  clerical  party  surrounding  him  challenged  the 
spirit  of  modem  France  by  a  law  against  sacrilege,  by  a  bill  lor 
re-establishing  the  right  of  primogeniture,  by  an  indeinxiity  of  a 
milliard  francs,  which  looked  like  compensation  given  to  the 
inUgris,  and  finally  by  the  "  ^*  ^  liberli  et  d*awtour  "  against  the 
press.  The  challenge  was  so  definite  that  in  1826  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  and  the  Academy  had  to  give  the  VUlMe  ministry  a 
lesson  In  Liberalism,  for  having  lent  itself  to  this  atuicn  rlgn^ 
reaction  by  its  weakness  and  its  party-promises.  The  dectioos 
"  decoUreetdetengeance  "of  Januaiy  xSa;  gave  the  Left 
a  majority,  and  the  resultant  short-li^  Martignac 
ministry  tried  to  revive  the  Right  Centre  which  had 
supported  Richelieu  and  Decaxes  (January  X828). 
Martignac's  accession  to  power,  however,  had  only 
meant  personal  concessions  from  Charles  X.,  not  any  coxkccs- 
sion  of  principle:  he  supported  his  ministry  but  was  no  real 
stand-by.  The  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  made  bargains  for 
supporting  the  moderate  royalists,  and  Charies  X.  profited  by 
this  to  form  a  fighting  ministry  in  conjunction  with  the  prince  de 
Polignac,  one  of  the  imigrts^  an  ignorant  and  visionary  per^n, 
and  the  comte  de  Bourmont,  the  traitor  of  Waterloo.  Despite 
all  kinds  of  warnings,  the  former  tried  by  a  coup  i'Hat  to  put  into 
practice  his  theories  of  the  supremacy  of  the  royal  prerogati\'e; 
and  the  battle  of  Navarino,  the  French  occupation  of  the  Mores, 
and  the  Algerian  expedition  could  xM>t  make  the  lution  forget 
this  conflict  at  home.    The  united  opposition  of  monarchist 
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Liberals  and  imperialist  republicans  responded  by  legal  resist- 
ance»  then  by  a  popular  coup  d'iiat,  to  the  ordinances  of  July 
X830,  which  dissolved  the  intractable  Chamber,  elimi- 
nated licensed  dealers  from  the  electoral  list,  and 
•/i&M.  muuled  the  press.  After  fighting  for  three  days  against 
the  troops  feebly  led  by  the  Marmont  of  18x4,  the 
workmen,  driven  to  the  barricades  by  the  deliberate  dosing  of 
Liberal  workshc^,  gained  the  victory,  and  sent  the  white  flag 
of  the  Bourbons  on  the  road  to  exile. 

The  rapid  success  of  the  "  Three  Glorious  Days  "  ("  la  Trots 
doneuses  "),  as  the  July  Days  were  called,  put  the  leaders  of  the 
f^P^U  parliamentary  opposition  into  anembarrassing  position. 
eam*ma  While  tbcy  had  contented  themselves  with  words, 
the  smalt  Republican-Imperialist  party,  aided  by  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  the  army  and  police,  and  by 
the  convenience  which  the  narrow,  winding,  paved  streets  of  those 
times  offered  for  fighting,  had  determined  upon  the  revolution 
and  brought  it  to  pass.  But  the  Republican  party,  which  desired 
to  re-establish  the  Republic  of  1793,  recruited  chiefly  from  among 
the  students  and  workmen,  and  led  by  Godefroy  Cavaignac, 
the  son  of  a  Conventionalist,  and  by  the  chemist  Raiqml,  had 
no  hold  on  the  departments  nor  on  the  dominating  opinion  in 
Paris.  Consequently  this  premature  attempt  was  promptly 
seized  upon  by  the  Liberal  bourgeoine  and  turned  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Orleanist  party,  which  had  been  secretly  organized 
since  1829  under  the  leadership  of  Thiers,  with  the  National  as  its 
organ.  Before  the  struggle  was  yet  over,  Benjamin  Constant, 
Casimir  P6rier,  Lafitte,  and  Odilon  Banot  haid  gone  to  fetch 
the  duke  of  Orleans  from  Neuilly,  and  on  receiving  his  promise 
to  defend  the  Charter  and  the  tricolour  flag,  installed  him  at  the 
Palais  Bourbon  aslieutenant-general  of  the  realm,  while  La  Fayette 
and  the  Republicans  established  themselves  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 
An  armed  conflict  between  the  two  governments  was 
imminent,  when  Lafayette,  by  giving  liis  support  to 
Louis  Philippe,  dedded  matters  in  his  favour.  In 
order  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen 
with  the  Bourbons,  the  following  preliminary  conditions  were 
Imposed  upon  the  king:  the  recognition  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  people  by  the  title  of  "  king  of  the  French  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  will  of  the  people,"  the  responsibility  of  ministers, 
the  suppression  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
now  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  council  of  offidals,  the  suppression  of 
article  14  of  the  charter  which  had  enabled  Charles  X.  to  super- 
sede the  laws  by  means  of  the  ordinances,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  The  qualification  for  dectors  was  lowered  from  joo  to  300 
francs,  and  that  for  eligibility  from  xooo  to  500  francs,  and  the 
age  to  25  and  30  instead  of  30  and  '40;  finally,  Catholicism  lost 
its  privileged  position  as  the  state  religion.  The  bourgeois 
National  Guard  was  made  the  guardian  of  the  charter.  The 
liberal  ideas  of  the  son  of  Philippe  figalit^,  the  part  he  had  played 
at  Valmy  and  Jemappes,  his  gracious  manner  ftnd  his  domestic 
virtues,  all  united  in  winning  Louis  Philippe  the  good  opinion 
of  the  public 

He  now  believed,  as  did  indeed  the  great  majority  of  the 
dectors,  that  the  revolution  of  1830  had  changed  nothing  but 
the  head  of  the  state.  But  in  reality  the  July  monarchy 
was  affected  by  a  fundamental  weakness.  It  sought 
L  to  modd  itself  upon  the  English  monarchy,  which 
*  rested  upon  one  long  tradition.  But  the  tradition  of 
France  was  both  twofold  and  contradictory,  i.e.  the  Catholic- 
legitimist  and  the  revolutionary.  Louis  Philippe  had  them 
both  against  him.  His  monarchy  had  but  one  element  in  common 
with  the  English,  namely,  a  parliament  elected  by  a  limited 
electorate.  There  wa^  at  this  time  a  cause  of  violent  outcry 
against  the  English  monarchy,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  met 
with  firm  support  among  the  aristocracy  and  the  dergy.  The 
July  monarchy  had  no  such  support.  The  aristocracy  of  the 
ancien  rigime  and  of  the  Empire  were  alike  without  social 
influence;  the  dergy,  which  had  paid  for  its  too  close  alliance 
with  Charles  X.  by  a  dangerous  unpopularity,  and  foresaw  the 
rise  of  democracy,  was  turning  more  and  more  towards  the  |>eople, 
the  future  source  of  all  power.    Even  the  monarchical  prindple 
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itself  had  suffered  from  the  shock,  having  proved  by  its  easy 
defeat  how  far  it  could  be  brought  to  capitulate.  Moreover, 
the  victory  of  the  people,  who  had  shown  themsdves  in  the  late 
struggle  to  be  brave  and  disinterested,  had  won  for  the  idea  of 
national  supremacy  a  power  which  was  bound  to  increase. 
The  difficulty  of  the  situation  hiy  in  the  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
expansion  would  take  place  g^ually  and  by  a  progressive 
evolution,  as  in  England,  or  not. 

Now  Louts  Philippe,  beneath  the  genial  exterior  of  a  bourgeois 
and  peace-loving  king,  was  entirdy  bent  upon  recovering  an 
authority  which  was  menaced  from  the  very  first  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  anger  of  the  royalists  at  their  failures,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  the  impatience  of  the  republicans  to  follow  up 
their  victory.  He  wanted  the  insurrection  to  stop  at  a  change 
in  the  reigning  family,  whereas  it  had  in  fact  revived  the  revolu- 
tionary tradition,  and  restored  to  France  the  sympathies  of  the 
nationalities  and  democratic  parties  oppressed  by  Mettemich^s 
"  system."  The  republican  party,  which  had  retired  from  power 
but  not  from  activity,  at  once  faced  the  new  king  with  the 
serious  problem  of  the  acquisition  of  political  power  by  the 
people,  and  continued  to  remind  him  of  it.  He  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  party  of  progress  ("  parti  du  mouvement ") 
as  opposed  to  the  ("  parti  de  la  cour  V)  court  party,  and  of  the 
"  resistance,"  whidh  considered  that  it  was  now  necessary  "  to 
check  the  revolution  in  order  to  make  it  fruitful,  and  in  order 
to  save  it."  But  none  of  these  parties  were  homogeneous; 
in  the  chamber  they  split  up  Into  a  republican  or 
radical  Extreme  Left,  led  by  Gamier-Pagds  and 
Arago;  a  dynastic  Left,  led  by  the  honourable  and 
sincere  Odilon  Barrot;  a  constitutional  Right  Centre  and 
Left  Centre,  differing  in  certain  slight  respects,  and  presided 
over  respectively  by  Thiers,  a  wonderful  political  orator,  and 
Guizot,  whose  ideas  were  those  of  a  strict  doctrinaire;  not 
to  mention  a  small  party  which  dung  to  the  old  legitimist  creed, 
and  was  dominated  by  the  famous  avoeal  Berryer,  whose 
eloquence  was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  cause  of  Charles  X.'s 
grandson,  the  comte  de  Chambord.  The  result  was  a  ministerial 
majority  which  was  dways  uncertain;  and  the  only  occasion 
on  which  Guizot  succeeded  in  consolidating  it  during  seven  years 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 

Louis  Philippe  first  summoned  to  power  the  leaders  of  the 
party  of  "movement,"  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  and  afterwards 
Lafitte,  in  order  to  keep  control  of  the  progressive  forces  for 
his  own  ends.  They  wished  to  introduce  democratic  reforms 
and  to  uphold  throughout  Europe  the  revolution,  which  had 
spread  from  France  into  Bdgium,  Germany,  Italy  and  Poland, 
while  Paris  was  stUl  in  a  state  of  unrest.  But  Louis  Philippe 
took  fright  at  the  attack  on  the  Chamber  of  Peers  after  the 
trial  of  the  ministers  of  Charies  X.,  at  the  sack  of  the  church 
of  Saint  Germain  rAtuerrois  and  the  archbishop's  palace 
(February,  1831),  and  at  the  terrible  strike  of  the  silk  weavers 
at  Lyons.  Cuimir  P6rier,  who  was  both  a  Liberd  and  a  believer 
in  a  strong  government,  was  then  charged  with  the  task  of 
heading  the  resistance  to  advanced  Ideas,  and  applying  the 
prindple  of  non-intervention  in  foreign  affairs  (March  13, 1831). 
After  his  death  by  diolcra  in  May  1832,  the  agitation  which  he 
had  succeeded  by  his  energy  in  checking  at  Lyons,  at  Grenoble 
and  in  the  Vendie,  where  it  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  romantic 
duchess  of  Berry,  began  to  gain  ground*  The  strunle  against 
the  republicans  was  still  longer;  for  having  lost  all  their  chance 
of  attaining  power  by  means  of  the  Chamber,  they  proceeded 
to  reorganize  themselves  into  armed  secret  societies.  The  press, 
which  was  gaining  that  influence  over  public  opinion  which  had 
been  lost  by  the  parliamentary  debates,  openly  attacked  the 
government  and  the  king,  espedally  by  means  of  caricature. 
Between  1832  and  1836  the  Soult  ministry,  of  which 
Guizot,  Thiers  and  the  due  de  Broglie  were  members, 
had  to  combat  the  terrible  insurrections  in  Lyons 
and  Paris  (1834).  The  measures  of  repression  were 
threefold-  military  repression,  carried  out  by  the  National 
Guard  and  the  regulars,  both  under  the  command  of  Bugeaud; 
judicid  represdon,  effected  by  the  great  trid  of  April  1835; 
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and  kgisUtive  repression,  consisting  in  the  laws  of  September, 
which,  when  to  mere  ricUcule  had  succeeded  acts  of  violence, 
such  as  tliat  of  Fieschi  (July  aSth,  1835),  aimed  at  fadliuting 
the  condemnation  of  political  offenders  and  at  intimidating  the 
press.    The  party  of  "  movement "  was  vanquished. 

But  the  July  Government,  bom  as  it  was  of  a  popular  move- 
ment, had  to  make  concessions  to  popular  demands.  Casimir 
P6rier  had  carried  a  law  dealing  with  municipal 
organisation,  which  made  the  municipal  ooundls 
elective,  as  they  had  been  before  the  year  VIII.;  and 
in  1833  Guisot  had  completed  it  by  making  the 
conseils  giniraux  also  elective.  In  the  same  year  the  law  dealing 
with  primary  instruction  had  also  shown  the  mark  of  new  ideas. 
But  now  that  the  bourgeoisie  was  raised  to  power  it  did  not 
prove  itself  any  more  liberal  than  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and 
f  ortime  in  dealing  with  educational,  fiscal  and  indu^rial  questions. 
In  spite  of  the  increase  of  riches,  the  bourgeon  r6gime  maintained 
a  fiscal  and  social  legislation  which,  while  it  assured  to  the 
middle  class  certainty  and  permanence  oi  benefits,  left  the  labour- 
ing masses  poor,  ignorant,  and  in  a  state  of  incessant  agitation. 
The  Orleanists,  who  had  been  unanimous  in  supporting  the 
king,  disai^eed,  after  their  victory,  as  to  what  powers  he  was 
to  be  given.  The  Left  Centre,  led  by  Thiers,  held 
that  he  should  reign  but  not  govern;  the  Right 
Centre,  led  by  Guizot,  would  admit  him  to  an  active 
part  in  the  government;  and  the  third  party  (tiers- 
partO  wavered  between  these  two.  And  so  between  1836  and 
X840,  as  Uie  struggle  against  the  king's  daim  to  govern  passed 
from  the  sphere  of  outside  discussion  into  parliament,  we  see 
the  rise  of  a  bourgeois  socialist  party,  side  by  side  with  the 
now  dwindling  republican  party.  It  no  longer  confined  its 
demands  to  universal  suffrage,  on  the  principle  of  the  legitimate 
representation  of  all  interests,'  or  in  the  name  of  justice.  Led 
by  Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  P.  Leroux  and  Ijimrnnais,  it  aimed 
at  realizing  a  better  sodal  organization  for  and  by  means  Of  the 
state.  But  the  question  was  by  what  means  this  was  to  be 
accomplished.  The  secret  societies,  under  the  influence  of 
Blanqui  and  Barbte,  two  revolutionaries  who  had  revived  the 
traditions  of  Babeuf,  were  not  willing  to  wait  for  the  complete 
education  of  the  masses,  necessarily  a  long  process.  On  the 
X  3th  of  May  1839  the  SociiU  des  Saisons  inade  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  bourgeoisie  by  force,  but  was  defeated.  Demo- 
crats like  Louis  Blanc,  Ledru-RoUin  and  Lamennais  continued  to 
repeat  in  support  of  the  wisdom  of  universal  suffrage  the  old  pro- 
fession of  faith:  vox  populi,  vox  DeL  Aiui  finally  this  republican 
doctrine,  already  confused,  was  still  further  complicated  by  a 
kind  of  mysticism  which  aimed  at  reconciling  the  most  extreme 
differences  of  belief,  the  Catholicism  of  Buchez,  the  Bonapartism 
of  Cormenin,  and  the  humanitarianism  of  the  cosmopolitans. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Auguste  Comte,  Michelet  and  Quinet  de- 
nounced this  vague  humanitarian  mystidsm  and  the  pseudo- 
liberalism  of  the  Church.    The  movement  had  now  begun. 

At  first  these  moderate  republicans,  radical  or  communist, 
formed  only  imperceptible  groups.  Among  the  peasant  classes, 
7^  and  even  in  the  industrial  centres,  warlike  passions 

were  still  rife.  Louis  Philippe  tried  to  find  an  outlet 
for  them  in  the  Algerian  war,  and  later  by  the  revival 
of  the  Napoleonic  legend,  which  was  held  to  be  no 
longer  dangerous,  since  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Reichstadt  in 
r833.  It  was  irnprudently  recalled  by  Thiers'  History  of  Ike 
CoHsvlale  end  Empire,  by  artists  and  poets,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Lamartine,  and  by  the  solemn  t^nslation  of  NapoSeon 
I.'s  ashes  in  1840  to  the  In^^des  at  Paris. 

All  theories  require  to  be  based  on  practice,  especially  those 
whidi  involve  force.  Now  Louis  Philippe,  though  as  active  as 
his  predecessors  had  been  slothful,  was  the  least  warlike 
of  men.  His  only  wish  was  to  govern  personally,  as 
George  IIL  and  George  IV.  of  Eni^and  had  done, 
^  '^  especially  in  foreign  affairs,  while  at  home  was  being 
waged  the  great  duel  between  Thiers  and  Guizot, 
with  MoK  as  intermediary.  Thiers,  head  of  the  cabinet 
of  the  sand  of  February  1836,  an  astute  man  but  not  pliant 
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enough  to  please  the  king,  fell  after  a  few  months,  in  consequence 
of  his  attempt  to  sU^  the  Carlist  civil  war  in  Spain,  and  to  support 
the  constitutional  government  of  Queen  Isabella.  Louis  Philippe 
hoped  that,  by  calling  upon  M0I6  to  form  a  ministry,  he  would 
be  better  able  to  make  his  pernnal  authority  felt.  From  1S37 
to  1839  M0I6  aroused  opposition  on  all  hands;  this  was  empha- 
sized by  the  refusal  of  the  Chambers  to  vote  one  of  those  endow- 
ments which  the  king  was  continually  asking  them  to  grant  for 
his  children,  by  two  dissolutions  of  the  Chambers,  and  finally  by 
the  Strasburg  affair  and  the  stormy  trial  of  Louis  Napdeon, 
son  of  the  former  king  of  Holland  (1836-1837).  At  the  elections 
of  1839  Mol£  was  ddeated  by  Thiers,  Guizot  and  Bartot,  who 
had  combined  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  the  "  Chiteau,"  and 
"after  a  long  ministerial  crisis  was  replaced  by  Thiers  (March  i, 
1840).  B  ut  the  latter  watf  too  much  in  favour  of  war  to  please  tlie 
king,  who  was  strongly  disposed  towards  peace  and  an  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  fell  at  the  time  of  the 
Egyptian  question,  when,  in  answer  to  the  treaty  of  Lorwion 
concluded  behind  his  back  by  Nicholas  I.  and  Palmcrston  <»  the 
1 5th  of  July  1840,  he  fortified  Paris  and  proclaimed  his  intention 
to  give  armed  support  to  Mehemet  Ali,  the  ally  of  France  (see 
Meueket  Au).  But  the  violence  of  popular  Chauvinism  and 
the  renewed  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  Boulogne  proved  to 
the  holders  of  the  doctrine  of  peace  at  any  price  that  in  the  long- 
run  theic  policy  tends  to  turn  a  peaceful  attitude  into  a  warlike 
one,  and  to  strengthen  the  absolutist  idea. 

In  spite  of  all,  from  1840  to  1848  Louis  Philippe  stiU  further 
extended  his  activity  in  foreign  affairs,  thus  bringing  himself 
into  still  greater  prominence,  though  he  was  already 
frequently  held  responsible  for  ^ures  in  foreign 
politics  and  uiq>opular  measures  in  home  affairs.  The 
catdiword  of  Guizot,  who  was  now  his  minister,  was:  Peace 
and  no  reforms.  With  the  exception  of  the  law  of  1842  concern- 
ing the  railways,  not  a  single  measure  of  importance  was  proposed 
by  the  ministry.  France  lived  under  a  regime  of  general  comp- 
tion:  parliamentary  corruption,  due  to  the  illegal  conduct  of 
the  deputies,  consisting  <k  slavish  or  venal  officials;  electoral 
corruptwn,  effected  by  the  purchase  of  the  aoo,ooo  electors 
oonstitutirig  the  "  pays  ligal,**  who  were  bribed  by  the  advantages 
of  power;  and  moral  corruption,  due  to  the  reign  of  the  pluto> 
cracy,  the  bourgeoisie,  a  hard-working,  educated  and  honourable 
class,  it  is  true,  but  insolent,  like  all  newly  enriched  parvenus 
in  the  presence  of  other  aristocracies,  and  with  unyielding 
selfishness  maintaining  an  attitude  of  suspicion  towards  the 
peqjde,  whose  aspirattons  they  did  not  share  and  with  whom 
they  did  not  feel  themselves  to  have  anything  in  common. 
This  led  to  a  slarkming  in  political  life,  a  aort  of  exhaustion  of 
interest  throughout  the  country,  an  excessive  devotion  to  material 
prosperity.  Under  a  superficial  appearance  of  calm  a  tempest 
was  breiring,  of  which  the  industrial  writings  of  Balzac,  Eugene 
Sue,  Lamartine,  H.  Heine,  Vigny,  Montalembert  and  Tocqueville 
were  the  premonitions.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  they  denounced 
this  supremacy  of  the  bourgeoisie,  relying  on  its  two  main  sup- 
ports, the  suffrage  based  on  a  property  qualification  and  the 
National  Guard,  for  iu  rallying-oy  was  the  "  EnrichisKs-voua  " 
of  Guizot,  and  its  excessive  mafmalism  gained  a  sinister  dis- 
tinction firom  scandals  connected  with  the  wiint«»^ry  Teste  and 
Cubicles,  and  such  mysterious  crimes  as  that  of  Choiaeul-PrasliiL> 
In  vain  dso  did  they  point  out  that  mere  riches  are  not  so  much 
a  protecticHi  to  the  ministry  who  are  in  power  as  a  temptation 
to  the  majority  excluded  from  power  by  this  banier  of  wcaUh. 

>  Charles  Lame  HugnesTbtebald,  doc  de  Choaaeul-Pinttlia  (1805- 
1847),  w  deputy  in  1830,  created  a  peer  of  France  in  i8aa  He 
had  married  a  daughter  01  General  Sebasdani,  with  whom  ne  lived 
on  good  terms  till  1840,  when  he  entered  into  open  relatioos  with 
hw  children's  govemen.  The  duchcas  thicatened  a  aeparatioB: 
and  the  duke  consented  to  send  his  nustrcaa  out  of  the  houae,  bvx 
did  not  oeaae  to  oorreapoad  with  and  vialt  her.  On  the  i8th  of 
August  1847  the  duchew  was  fouiid  stabbed  to  death,  wfth  more 
than  thirty  wounds,  in  her  room.  The  duke  was  arrnted  00  the 
aoth  and  unpriaoned  in  the  Luxembouig,  whtft  be  died  of  poiaoa. 
•elf<«dministtred  00  the  a4th.  It  was,  however,  popularly  belie  van 
that  the  government  had  smuggled  him  out  of  the  country  and  that 
he  was  living  under  a  feigned  name  in  Eo^ad. 
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It  was  in  vtin  that  beneath  the  inflated  haute  hourgfioisk  which 
speculated  in  railways  and  solidly  supported  the  Church,  behind 
the  shopkeeper  clique  who  still  remained  Voltairian,  who 
enviously  applauded  the  pamphlets  of  Cormenin  on  the  luxury 
of  the  court,  and  who  were  bitterly  satirized  by  the  pencil  <^ 
Daumier  and  Gavami,  did  the  thinkers  give  voice  to  the  mutter- 
ings  of  an  immense  industrial  proletariat,  which  were  re-echoing 
throughout  the  whole  of  western  Europe. 

In  face  of  this  tragic  contrast  Guisot  remained  unmoved, 
blinded  by  the  superficial  brilliance  of  apparent  success  and 
prosperity.  He  adorned  by  flights  of  eloquence  his 
Oi^ttB  invariable  theme:  no  new  laws,  no  reforms,  no  foreign 
complications,  the  policy  of  material  interests.  He 
preserved  his  yielding  attitude  towards  Great  Britain 
in  the  affair  of  the  right  of  search  in  1841,  and  in  the  affair  of 
the  missionary  Pritchard  at  Tahiti  (1843-1845).  And  when  the 
marriage  of  the  due  de  Montpensier  with  a  Spanish  infanta 
in  1846  had  broken  this  enhnle  cordiaU  to  which  be  clung,  it  was 
only  to  yield  in  turn  to  Mettemich,  when  he  took  possession 
of  Cracow,  the  last  remnant  of  Poland,  to  protect  the  S&mderbund 
in  Switzerland,  to  discourage  the  Liberal  ardour  of  Pius  IX., 
and  to  hand  over  the  education  of  France  to  the  Ultramontane 
clergy.  Still  further  strengthened  by  the  elections  of  1846,  he 
refused  the  demands  of  the  Opposition  formed  by'a  coalition  of 
the  Left  Centre  and  the  Radical  party  for  parliamentary  and 
electoral  reform,  which  would  have  esKluded  the  officials  from 
the*  Chambers,  reduced  the  electoral  qualification  to  100  francs, 
and  added  to  the  number  of  the  electors  the  tapacitaires 
whose  competence  was  guaranteed  by  their  education.  For 
Guizot  the  whole  country  was  represented  by  the  **pays  ligal" 
consisting  of  the  king,  the  ministers,  the  deputies  and  the 
electors.  When  the  Opposition  appealed  tothecountry, 
he  flung  down  a  disdainful  challenge  to  what  "les 
brouillons  et  les  badauds  appellent  le  peuple."  The 
challenge  was  taken  up  by  aU  the  parties  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  campaign  of  the  banquets  got  up  somewhat  artificially 
in  1 84  7  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  The  monarchy 
had  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  weakness  and  corruption  that  a 
determined  minority  was  sufficient  to  overthrow  it.  The  pro- 
hibition of  a  kst  banquet  in  Paris  precipitated  the  catastrophe. 
The  monarchy  which  for  fifteen  3rears  hadovercome  its  advenaries 
collapsed  on  the  34th  of  February  1848  to  the  astonishment  of  all. 
The  industrial  population  of  the  faubourgs  on  its  way  towards 
the  centre  of  the  town  was  welcomed  by  the  National  Guard, 
Tif  Rf  among  cries  of  "  Vive  la  riforme."  Barricades  were 
vvtaJto  raised  after  the  unfortunate  incident  of  the  firing  on 
•/fM.1^  the  crowd  in  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines.  On  the 
'^^  33rd  Guizot's  cabinet  resigned,  abandoned  by  the 
petite  h&urgecisiet  on  whose  support  they  thought  they  could 
depend.  The  heads  of  the  Left  Centre  and  the  dynastic  Left, 
M0I6  and  Thiers,  declined  the  offered  leadership.  Odilon 
Barrot  accepted  it,*  and  Bugeaud,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  fint  military  division,  who  had  begun  to  attack  the  barri- 
cades, was  recalled.  But  it  was  too  Ute.  In  face  of  the  insurrec- 
tion which  had  now  taken  possession  of  the  whole  capital,  Louis 
Philippe  decided  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  oomte 
de  Paris.  But  it  was  too  late  also  to  be  content  with  the  regency 
of  the  duchess  of  Orleans.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Republic, 
and  it  was  proclaimed  by  Lamartine  in  the  name  of  the  pro- 
visional government  elected  by  the  Chamber  under  the  pressure 
of  the  mob. 

This  provisional  government  with  Dupont  de  ITure  as  its 
president,  consisted  of  Lamartine  for  foreign  affairs,  Cr^mieux 
ra«  A«-  ^^^  justice,  Ledru-Rollin  for  the  interior,  Camot  for 
public  instruction,  Gondchaux  for  finance,  Arago  for 
the  navy,  and  Bedeau  for  war.  Gamter-Pagis  was 
mayor  of  Paris.  But,  as  in  1830,  the  republican- 
socialist  party  had  set  up  a  rival  government  at  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville,  Including  L.  Blanc.  A.  Marrast,  Flocon,  and  the  workman 
Albert,  which  bid  fair  to  involve  discord  and  civil  war.  But 
this  time  the  Palais  Bourbon  was  not  victorious  over  the  H6tel 
de  ViUe.    It  had  to  consent  to  a  fusion  of  the  two  bodies, 
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in  which,  however,  the  predominating  elements  were  the  moderate 
republicans.  It  was  doubtful  what  would  eventually  be  the 
policy  of  the  new  government.  One  party,  seeing  that  in  spite 
of  the  changes  in  the  last  sixty  years  of  all  political  institutions, 
the  position  of  the  people  had  not'  been  improved,  demanded  a 
reform  of  society  itself,  the  abolition  of  the  privil^jed  position  of 
property,  the  oiUy  obstacle  to  equality,  and  as  an  emblem  hoisted 
the  red  flag.  The  other  party  wished  to  maintain  society  on  the 
basis  of  its  ancient  institutions,  and  rallied  round  the  tricolour. 

The  first  collision  took  place  as  to  the  form  which  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  was  to  taken  Were  they  to  remain  faithful  to  their 
original  principles,  as  Lamartine  wished,  and  accept 
the  decision  of  the  country  as  supreme,  or  were  they, 
as  the  revdutionaries  under  Ledru-RoUin  claimed,  to 
dedare  the  republic  of  Paris  superior  to  the  universal  suffrage  of 
an  insufficiently  educated  people?  On  the  5th  of  March  the 
government,  under  the  pressure  of  the  Parisian  clubs,  decided 
in  favour  of  an  immediate  reference  to  the  people,  and  direct 
universal  suffrage,  and  adjourned  it  till  the  a6th  of  April.  In 
this  fateful  and  unexpected  decision,  which  instead  of  adding 
to  the  electorate  the  educated  classes,  refused  by  Guizot,  admitted 
to  it  the  unqualified  masses,  originated  the  Constituent  Assembly 
of  the  4th  of  May  1848.  The  provisional  government  having 
resigned,  the  republican  and  anti-sodalist  majority  on  the  9th 
of  May  entrusted  the  supreme  power  to  an  executive  j^ 
commission  consisting  of  five  members:  Arago,  BMaemOv 
Marie,  Gamier-Pagds,  Lamartine  and  Ledru-RoUin.  commiB' 
But  the  spell  was  already  broken.  This  revolution  *'"' 
which  had  been  peacefidly  effected  with  the  most  generous 
aspirations,  in  the  hope  of  abolishing  poverty  by  organizing 
industry  on  other  bases  than  those  of  competition  and  capitalism, 
and  which  had  at  once  aroused  the  fraternal  sympathy  of  the 
nations,  was  doomed  to  be  abortive. 

The  result  of  the  general  election,  the  return  of  a  constituent 
assembly  predominantly  moderate  if  not  monarchical,  dashed 
the  hopes  of  those  who  had  looked  for  the  estabb'shment,  by  a 
peaceful  revolution,  of  their  ideal  socialist  state;  but  they  were 
not  prepared  to  yield  without  a  struggle,  and  in  Paris  itself  they 
commanded  a  formidable  force.  In  spite  of  the  preponderance  of 
the  "  tricolour  "  party  in  the  provisional  government,  so  long  as 
the  voice  of  France  had  not  spoken,  the  socialists,  supported  by 
the  Parisian  proletariat,  had  exercised  an  influence  on  policy  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  relative  numbers  or  personal  weight. 
By  the  decree  of  the  34th  of  February  the  provisional  govern- 
ment had  solemnly  accepted  the  principle  of  the  "  right  to  work," 
and  decided  to  establish  "  national  workshops  "  for  the  unem- 
ployed; at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  industrial  parliament  was 
established  at  the  Luxembourg,  under  the  presidency  of  Louis 
Blanc,  with  the  object  of  preparing  a  scheme  for  the  organization 
of  Ubour;  and,  lastly,  by  the  decree  of  the  8th  of  March  the 
property  qualification  for  enrolment  in  the  National  Guard  had 
been  abolished  and  the  workmen  were  supplied  with  arms. 
The  socialists  thus  formed,  in  some  sort,  a  state  within  the  state, 
with  a  government,  an  organization  and  an  armed  force. 

In  the  circumstances  a  conflict  was  inevitable;  and  on  the 
X5th  of  May  an  armed  mob,  headed  by  Raspail,  Blanqui  and 
Barbte,  and  assisted  by  the  proletariat  Gu^utl,  attempted  to 
overwhelm  the  Assembly.  They  were  defeated  by  the  bourgeois 
battalions  of  the  National  Guml;  but  the  situation  none  the 
less  remained  highly  critical.  The  national  workshops  were 
producing  the  results  that  might  have  been  foreseen.  It  was 
impossible  to  provide  remunerative  work  even  for  the  genuine 
unemployed,  and  of  the  thousands  who  applied  the  greater 
number  were  employed  in  perfectly  useless  digging  and  refilling; 
soon  even  this  expedient  failed,  and  those  for  whom  work  could 
not  be  invented  were  given  a  half  wage  of  x  franc  a  day.  Even 
this  pitiful  dole,  with  no  obligation  to  work,  proved  attractive, 
and  all  over  France  workmen  threw  up  their  jobs  and  streamed 
to  Paris,  where  they  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  army  under  the 
red  flag.  It  was  soon  clear  that  the  continuance  of  this  experi- 
ment would  mean  financial,  ruin;  it  had  been  proved  by  the 
imeule  of  the  x  5th  of  May  that  it  constituted  a  perpetual  menace 
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to  the  state ;  and  the  government  decided  to  end  it.  Tlie  method 
chosen  was  scarcely  a  happy  one.  On  the  axst  of  June  M.  de 
Fallouz  decided  in  the  name  of  the  parliamentary  commission 
on  labour  that  the  workmen  should  be  discharged  within  three 
days  and  such  as  were  able-bodied  should  be  forced  to  enlist. 
A  furious  insurrection  at  once  broke  out  Throughout 
f"*  the  whole  of  the  24th,  asth  and  36th  of  June,  the 
eastern  industrial  quarter  of  Paris,  led  by  Pujol, 
carried  on  a  furious  struggle  against  the  western  quarter,  led 
by  Cavaignac,  who  had  been  appointed  dictator.  Vanquished 
and  decimated,  first  by  fighting  and  afterwards  by  deportation, 
the  socialist  party  was  crushed.  But  they  dragged  down  the 
Republic  in  their  ruin.  This  had  already  become  unpopular 
with  the  peasants,  exasperated  by  the  new  land  tax  of  45  centimes 
imposed  in  order  to  fill  the  empty  treasury,  and  with  the  bourgeois, 
in  terror  of  the  power  of  the  revolutionary  dubs  and  hard  hit 
by  the  stagnation  of  business.  By  the  "  massacres  "  of  the  June 
Days  the  working  classes  were  also  alienated  from  it;  and  abiding 
fear  of  the  "  Reds  "  did  the  resL  "  France,"  wrote  the  duke  of 
Wellington  at  this  time,."  needs  a  NapoleonI  I  cannot  yet  see 
him  .  .  .  Where  is  he?  "1 

France  indeed  needed,  or  thought  she  needed,  a  Napoleon; 
and  the  demand  was  soon  to  be  supplied.  The  granting  of 
universal  su£Frage  to  a  society  with  Imperialist 
sympathies,  and  unfitted  to  reconcile  the  principles 
fl#/M«.  of  order  with  the  consequences  of  hl^rty,  was  indeed 
bound,  now  that  the  political  balance  in  France  was 
so  radically  changed,  to  prove  a  formidable  instrument  of 
reaction;  and  this  was  proved  by  the  election  of  the  president 
of  the  Republic  On  the  4th  of  November  x  848  was  promulgated 
the  new  constitution,  obviously  the  work  of  inexperienced 
hands,  proclaiming  a  democratic  republic,  direct  universal 
suffrage  and  the  separation  of  powen;  there  was  to  be  a  sin^e 
permanent  assembly  of  750  members  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years  by  the  scrutin  de  listc,  which  was  to  vote  on  the  laws 
prepared  by  a  coundl  of  state  elected  by  the  Assembly  for  six 
years;  the  executive  power  was  delegated  to  a  president  elected 
for  four  years  by  direct  universal  suffrage,  i.e.  on  a  broader 
basis  than  that  of  the  chamber,  and  not  eligible  for  r^lection ;  he 
was  to  choose  his  ministers,  who,  like  him,  would  be  responsible. 
Finally,  all  revision  was  made  impossible  since  it  inv<dved 
obtaining  three  times  in  succession  a  majority  of  three-quarters 
of  the  deputies  in  a  spedal  assembly.  It  was  in  vain  that 
M.  Gr^vy,  in  the  name  of  those  who  perceived  the  obvious  and 
inevitable  risk  of  creating,  under  the  name  of  a  president,  a 
monarch  and  more  than  a  king,  proposed  that  the  head  of  the 
state  should  be  no  more  than  a  removable  president  of  the 
ministerial  council.  Lamartine,  thinking  that  he  was  sure  to 
be  the  choice  of  the  electors  under  universal  suffrage,  won  over 
the  support  of  the  Chamber,  which  did  not  even  take  the  pre- 
caution of  rendering  ineligible  the  members  of  families  which 
had  reigned  over  France.  It  made  the  presidency  an  office 
dependent  upon  popular  acclamation. 

The  election  was  keenly  contested;  the  socialists  adopted 
as  their  candidate  Ledni-Rollin,  the  republicans  Cavaignac; 
and  the  recently  reorganized  Imperialist  party  Prince 
Bonaparte.  Louis  Napoleon,  unknown  in  1835,  and 
forgotten  or  despised  since  1840,  had  in  the  last  eight 
years  advanced  suffidently  in  the  public  estimation  to  be 
elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1848  by  five  departments. 
He  owed  this  rapid  increiise  of  popularity  partly  to  blunders 
of  the  government  of  July,  which  had  unwisely  aroused  the 
memory  of  the  country,  filled  as  it  was  with  recollections  of  the 
Empire,  and  partly  to  Louis  Napoleon's  campaign  carried  on 
from  his  prison  at  Ham  by  means  of  pamphlets  of  sodalistic 
tendendes.  Moreover,  the  monarchists,  led  by  Thiers  and  the 
committee  of  the  Rue  de  Poitiers,  were  no  longer  content  even 
with  the  safe  dictatorship  of  the  upright  Cavaignac,  and  joined 
forces  with  the  Bonapartists.  On  the  xoth  of  December  the 
peasants  gave  over  5,000,000  votes  to  a  name:  Napoleon, 
which  stood  for  order  at  all  costs,  against  i  ,400,000  for  Cavaignac 
>T.  T.  de  Martens.  JUcuea  de*  traiiis,  £rc.,  xu.  248. 


For  three  yean  there  went  on  an  Indecisive  stnggle  beti 
the  heterogeneous  Assembly  and  the  prince  who  was  silently 
awaiting  his  opportunity.  He  chose  as  his  ministers 
men  but  little  inclined  towards  republicanism,  for 
preference  Orleanists,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Odilon 
Barrot.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  positicMi,  he 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  reactionary  parties,  without 
committing  himself  to  any  of  them.  The  cj^ef  irff»fn^  of  this 
was  the  expedition  to  Rome,  voted  by  the  Catholics  with  the 
object  of  restoring  the  papacy,  which  had  been  driven  out  by 
Garibaldi  and  Mazzini.  The  prince-president  was  alio  in  favour 
of  it,  as  beginning  the  work  of  European  renovation  and  recon- 
struction which  he  already  looked  upon  as  his  r**t^^*"  General 
Oudinot's  entry  into  Rome  provoked  in  Paris  a  fooUah  insurrec- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Roman  republic,  that  of  the  CUlteau  d'Eau, 
which  was  crushed  on  the  13th  of  June  1849.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Pius  IX.,  though  only  just  restored,  began  to  yield  to  the 
general  movement  of  reaction,  the  president  demanded  that  he 
should  set  up  a  Liberal  governmenL  The  pope's  dilatory  reply 
having  been  accepted  by  his  ministry,  the  president  replaced 
it  on  the  zst  of  November  by  the  Fould-Rouher  cabineL 

This  looked  like  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Catholic  and 
monarchist  majority  in  the  Legislative  AssemUy  which  had 
been  elected  on  the  28th  of  May  in  a  moment  of  panic 
But  the  prince-president  again  pretended  to  be 
playing  the  game  of  the  Orleanists,  as  he  had  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Constituent-Assembly.  The  comple- 
mentary elections  of  March  and  April  1850  having  malted  in  an 
unexpected  victory  for  the  advanced  republicans,  which  struck 
terror  into  the  reactionary  leaders,  Thiers,  Berryer  and  Monta- 
Icmbcrt,  the  president  gave  his  countenance  to  a  derical  campaign 
against  the  republicans  at  home.  The  Church,  which  had  failed 
in  its  attempts  to  gain  control  of  the  university  under  Loub 
XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  aimed  at  setting  up  a  ri^^  esuUuhmcnt 
of  its  own.  The  Lri  Falious  of  the  15th  of  March  ^^ 
1850,  under  the  pretext  of  esUblishing  the  liberty 
of  instruction  promised  by  the  charter,  again  placed 
the  teaching  of  the  university  under  the  direction  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  a  measure  of  social  safety,  and,  by  the  facilities  which 
it  granted  to  the  Church  for  propagating  teaching  in  harmony 
with  its  own  dogmas,  succeeded  in  obstructing  for  half  a  century 
the  work  of  intellectual  enfranchisement  effected  by  the  men  of 
the  i8th  century  and  of  the  Revolution.  The  electoral  law 
of  the  3xst  of  May  was  another  class  law  directed 
against  subversive  ideas.  It  reciuircd  as  a  proof  of  Jjjfjjj*' 
three  years'  domicile  the  entries  in  the  record  of  direct  mUtSl 
taxes,  thus  cutting  down  universal  suffrage  by  taking 
away  the  vote  from  the  industrial  population,  which  was  not  as 
a  rule  stationary.  The  law  of  the  z6lh  of  July  aggravated  the 
severity  of  the  press  restrictions  by  re-establishing  the  *'  caution 
money  "  (cautumiument)  deposited  by  proprietors  and  editors 
of  papers  with  the  govenmient  as  a  guarantee  of  good  behaviour. 
Finally,  a  skilful  interpretation  of  the  law  on  dubs  and  political 
sodeties  suppressed  about  this  time  all  the  Republican  societies. 
It  was  now  their  turn  to  be  crushed  like  the  socialists. 

But  the  president  had  only  joined  in  Montalembert'a  oy  <rf 
"  Down  with  the  Republicans! "  in  the* hope  of  effecting  a 
revision  of  the  constitution  without  having  recourse 
to  a  coup  d'itat.  His  concessions  only  increased  the 
boldness  of  the  monarchists;  while  they  had  only 
accepted  Louis  Napoleon  as  president  in  oppositicm 
to  the  Republic  and  as  a  step  in  the  direction  <rf  the 
nMnarchy.  A  conflict  was  now  inevitable  between 
his  personal  policy  and  the  majority  of  the  Chamber,  who  were, 
moreover,  divided  into  legitimists  and  Orleanists,  in  ^nte  of  the 
death  of  Louis  Philippe  in  August  1850.  Louis  Napoleon  skUf  uUy 
exploited  their  projects  for  a  restoraticm  of  the  monarchy,  which 
he  knew  to  be  unpopular  in  the  country,  and  which  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  furthering  his  own  prrwnal  ambitions. 
From  the  8th  of  August  to  the  xath  of  November  1850  he  went 
about  France  stating  the  case  for  a  revision  of  the  constitution 
in  speeches  which  be  varied  according  to  each  place;   he  held 
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reviews,  at  which  cries  of  "  Vht  NapoUon  **  showed  that  the 
army  was  with  him;  he  superseded  General  Changarnier,  on 
whose  arms  the  parliament  relied  for  the  projected  monarchical 
€0up  (Pitat;  he  replaced  his  Orleanist  mim'stry  by  obscure  men 
devoted  to  his  own  cause,  such  as  Momy,  Fleury  and  Persigny, 
and  gathered  round  him  officers  of  the  African  army,  broken 
men  like  General  Saint-Amaud;  in  fact  he  practically  declared 
open  war. 

His  reply  to  the  votes  of  censure  passed  by  the  Assembly,  and 
their  refusal  to  increase  his  civil  list,  was  to  hint  at  a  vast  com- 
munistic plot  in  order  to  scare  the  bourgeoisie,  and  to  denounce 
fTm^p  the  electoral  law  of  the  3 1  st  of  May  in  order  to  gain  the 

r^cii  •/  support  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  Assembly  re- 
Otal,  taliated  by  throwing  out  the  proposal  for  a  partial 
'*"'  reform  of  that  article  of  the  constitution  which  pro- 

hibited the  re-election  of  the  president  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  universal  suffrage  (July).  All  hope  of  a  peaceful  issue 
was  at  an  end.  When  the  questors  call«i  upon  the  Chamber 
to  have  posted  up  in  all  barracks  the  decree  of  the  6th  of  May 
1848  concerning  the  right  of  the  Assembly  to  demand  the  support 
of  the  troops  if  attackeid,  the  Mountain,  dreading  a  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  voted  with  the  Bonapartists  against  the  measure, 
thus  disarming  the  legislative  power.  Louis  Napoleon  saw  his 
opportunity.  On  the  m'ght  between  the  zst  and  and  of  December 
185 1,  the  anniversary  of  Austerlita,  he  dissolved  the  Chamber, 
re-established  universal  suffrage,  had  all  the  party  leaders  arrested, 
and  summoned  a  new  assembly  to  prolong  his  term  of  office 
for  ten  years.  The  deputies  who  had  met  under  Berryer  at  the 
MairU  of  the  tenth  arrondissement  to  defend  the  constitution 
and  proclaim  the  deposition  of  Louis  Napoleon  were  scattered 
by  the  troops  at  Maxas  and  Mont  Val6rian.  The  resistance 
organized  by  the  republicans  within  Paris  under  Victor  Hugo 
was  soon  subdued  by  the  intoxicated  soldiers.  The  more  serious 
resistance  in  the  departments  was  crushed  by  declaring  a  state 
of  siege  and  by  the  "  mixed  commissions."  The  plebiscite  of 
the  aoth  of  December  ratified  by  a  huge  majority  the  amp  d*  Hat 
in  favour  of  the  prince-president,  who  alone  reaped  the  benefit 
of  the  excesses  of  the  Republicans  and  the  reactionary  passions 
of  the  monarchists. 

The  second  attempt  to  revive  the  principle  of  1789  only  served 
as  a  preface  to  the  restoration  of  the  Empire.  The  new  anti- 
parliamentary  constitution  of  the  14th  of  January 
185a  was  to  a  large  extent  merely  a  repetition  of  that 
of  the  year  VIII.  All  executive  power  was  entrusted 
to  the  head  of  the  state,  who  was  solely  responsible  to 
the  people,  now  powerless  to  exercise  any  of  their  rights.  He 
was  to  nominate -the  members  of  the  council  of  state,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  prepare  the  laws,  and  of  the  senate,  a  body  permanently 
estaUished  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  empire.  One  innovation 
was  made,  namely,  that  the  Legislative  Body  was  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  but  it  had  no  right  of  initiative,  all  laws 
being  proposed  by  the  executive  power.  This  new  and  violent 
politiad  diange  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  same  consequence 
as  had  attended  that  of  Brumaire.  On  the  and  of  December 
185a,  France,  still  under  the  effect  of  the  Napoleonic  virus, 
and  the  fear  of  anarchy,  conferred  almost  unanimously  by  a 
plebiscite  the  supreme  power,  with  the  title  of  emperor,  upon 
Napdeon  III. 

But  though  the  madiinery  of  government  was  almost  the  same 
under  the  Second  Empire  as  it  bad  been  under  the  First,  the 
principles  upon  which  its  founder  based  it  were  different.  The 
function  of  the  Emi»re,  as  he  loved  to  repeat,  was  to  guide  the 
peopleintemaUy  towar(b  justice  and  externally  towards  perpetual 
peace.  Holding  his  power  by  universal  storage,  and  having 
frequently,  from  his  prison  or  in  exile,  reproached  former  oligar- 
chical governments  with  neglecting  social  questions,  he  set  out 
to  solve  them  by  organizing  a  system  of  government  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  "  Napoleonic  Idea,"  t.«.  of  the  emperor,  the 
elect  of  the  people  as  the  representative  of  the  democracy,  and 
as  such  supreme;  and  of  himself,  the  representative  of  the 
great  Napoleon,  "  who  had  sprung  armed  from  the  Revolution 
like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,"  as  the  guardian  of  the 


social  gslns  of  the  revolutionary  epoch.  But  he  soon  proved  that 
sodal  justice  did  not  mean  liberty;  for  he  .acted  in  such  a 
way  that  those  of  the  principles  of  1848  which  he  had  preserved 
became  a  mere  sham.  He  proceeded  to  paralyze  all  those  active 
national  forces  whith  tend  to  create  the  public  spirit  of  a  people, 
such  as  parliament,  universal  suffrage,  the  press,  education  and 
associations.  The  Legislative  Body  was  not  allowed  either  to 
elect  its  own  president  or  to  regulate  its  own  procedure,  or  to 
propose  a  law  or  an  amendment,  or  to  vote  on  the  budget  in  detail, 
or  to  make  its  deliberations  public.  It  was  a  dumb  parliament. 
Similarly,  universal  suffrage  was  supervised  and  controlled  by 
means  of  official  candidature,  by  forbidding  free  speech  and 
action  in  electoral  matters  to  the  Opposition,  and  by  a  skilful  ad- 
justment of  the  electoral  districts  in  such  a  way  as  to  overwhelm 
the  Liberal  vote  in  the  mass  of  the  rural  population.  The  press 
was  subjected  to  a  system  of  cautionnemenls,  i.e.  "  caution 
money,"  deposited  as  a  guarantee  of  good  behaviour,  and 
avertissemerUs,  i.e.  requests  by  the  authorities  to  cease  publication 
of  certain  articles,  under  pain  of  suspension  or  suppression; 
while  books  were  subject  to  a  censorship.  France  was  like  a  sick- 
room, where  nobody  might  speak  aloud.  In  order  to  counteract 
the  opposition  of  individuals,  a  suneillanct  of  suspects  was 
instituted.  Orsini's  attack  on  the  emperor  in  1858,  thou^ 
purely  Italian  iu  its  motive,  served  as  a  pretext  for  increasing 
the  severity  of  this  rdgime  by  the  law  of  general  security  (s^eti 
ginirtUe)  which  authorized  the  internment,  exile  or  deportation 
of  any  suspect  without  trial.  In  the  same  way  public  instruction 
was  strictly  supervised,  the  teaching  of  philosophy  was  sup- 
pressed in  the  Lycia,  and  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  adminis- 
tration were  increased.  In  fact  for  seven  years  France  had  no 
poli  tical  life.  The  Empire  was  carried  on  by  a  series  of  plebiscites. 
Up  to  1857  the  Opposition  did  not  exist;  from  then  till  i860  it 
was  reduced  to  five  members:  Darimon,  £mile  OUivier,  H6non, 
J.  Favre  and  E.  Picard.  The  royalists  waited  inactive  after  the 
new  and  unsuccessful  attempt  made  at  Frohsdorf  in  1853,  by  a 
combination  fA  the  legitimists  and  Orleanists,  to  re-create  a 
living  monarchy  out  of  the  ruin  of  two  royal  families.  Thus  the 
events  of  that  ominous  night  in  December  were  closing  the  future 
to  the  new  generations  as  well  as  to  those  who  had  grown  up  during 
forty  years  of  liberty. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  abolish  liberty  by  conjuring  up  the 
spectre  of  demagogy.  It  had  to  be  forgotten,  the  great  silence 
had  to  be  covered  by  the  noise  of  festivities  and  material 
enjoyment,  the  imagination  of  the  French  people  had 
to  be  distracted  from  public  affairs  by  the  taste  for  «| 
worii,  the  love  of  gain,  the  passion  for  good  living.  " 
The  success  of  the  imperial  despotism,  as  of  any  other, 
was  bound  up  with  that  material  prosperity  which  would  make 
all  interests  dread  the  thought  of  revolution.  Napoleon  III., 
therefore,  looked  for  support  to  the  dergy,  the  great  financiers, 
industrial  magnates  and  landed  proprietors.  He  revived  on 
his  own  account  the  "  Let  us  grow  rich  "  of  1840.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  Saint-Simonians  and  men  of  business  great  credit 
establishments  were  instituted  and  vast  public  works  entered 
upon:  the  Cr6dit  fonder  de  France,  the  Credit  mobilier,  the 
conversion  of  the  railways  into  six  great  companies  between  1853 
and  1857.  The  rage  for  speculation  was  intreased  by  the  inflow 
of  Califomian  and  Australian  g<dd,  and  consumption  was 
faciliuted  by  a  general  fall  in  jsrices  between  1856  and  i860, 
due  to  an  economic  revdution  which  was  soon  to  overthrow  the 
tariff  wall,  as  it  had  done  already  in  England.  Thus  French 
activity  flourished  exceedingly  between  185a  and  1857,  and  was 
merely  temporarily  checked  by  the  crisis  of  1857.  The  universal 
Exhibition  of  1855  ""^  >^  culminating  point.  Art  fdt  the 
effects  of  this  increase  of  comfort  and  luxury.  The  great  en- 
thusiasms of  the  romantic  period  were  over;  philosophy  became 
sceptical  and  literature  merdy  amusing.  The  festivities  of  the 
court  at  Compidgne  set  the  fashion  for  the  bourgeoisie,  satisfied 
with  this  energetic  government  which  kept  such  good  guard  over 
thdr  bank  balances. 

If  the  Empire  was  strong,  the  emperor  was  weak.    At  once 
headstrong  and  a  dreamer,  he  was  full  of  rash  plans,  but  irresdute 
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\n  canying  them  out.  A  n  absolute  despot,  he  mnained  what  his 
life  had  made  him,  a  conspirator  through  the  very  mysticism  of 
his  mental  habit,  and  a  revolutionary  by  reason  of  his  demagogic 
imperialism  and  his  democratic  chauvinism.  In  his 
opinion  the  artificial  work  of  the  ooagress  of  Vienna, 
involving  the  downfall  of  his  own  family  and  of 
France,  ought  to  be  destroyed,  and  Europe  organized 
as  a  collection  of  great  industrial  states,  united  by  community 
of  interests  and  bound  together  by  commercial  treaties,  and 
expressing  this  unity  by  periodical  congresses  presided  over  by 
himself,  and  by  universal  exhibitions.  In  this  way  he  would 
reconcile  the  revolutionary  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
people  with  historical  tradition,  a  thing  which  neither  the 
Restoration  nor  the  July  monarchy  nor  the  Republic  of  1848 
had  been  able  to  achieve.  Universal  suffrage,  the  organization 
of  Rumanian,  Italian  and  German  nationality,  and  commercial 
liberty;  this  was  to  be  the  work  of  the  Revolution.  But  the 
creation  of  great  states  side  by  side  with  France  brought  with  it 
the  necessity  for  looking  for  territorial  compensation  elsewhere, 
and  consequently  for  violating  the  principle  of  nationality  and 
abjuring  his  system  of  economic  peace.  Napoleon  III.'s  foreign 
policy  was  as  contradictory  as  his  poli<y  in  home  affairs, 
**  L'Empire,  c'est  la  palx,"  was  his  ay;  and  he  proceeded  to 
make  war. 

So  long  as  his  power  was  not  yet  established.  Napoleon  m. 
made  eq^cial  efforts  to  reassure  European  opinion,  which  had 
been  made  uneasy  by  his  previous  protestations 
against  the  treaties  of  181 5.    The  Crimean  War,  in 
w^n  which,  supported  by  England  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 

be  upheld  against  Russia,  the  policy  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  a  policy  traditional  in  France  since 
Francis  I.,  won  him  the  adherence  both  of  the  old  parties  and 
and  the  Liberals.  And  this  war  was  the  prototype  of  all  the  rest . 
It  was  entered  upon  with  no  clearly  defined  military  purpose, 
and  continued  in  a  hesitating  way.  This  was  the  cause,  after 
the  victory  of  the  allies  at  the  Alma  (September  14,  1854),  of 
the  long  and  costly  siege  of  Sevastopol  (September  8,  1855). 
Napoleon  III.,  whose  joy  was  at  its  height  owing  to  the  signature 
of  a  peace  which  excluded  Russia  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  the 
birth  of  the  prince  imperial,  which  ensured  the  continuation  of 
his  dynasty,  thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  make  a 
beginning  in  applying  his  system.  G)unt  Walewski,  his  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  gave  a  sudden  and  unexpected  extension  of 
scope  to  the  deliberations  of  the  congress  which  met  at  Paris  in 
1856  by  inviting  the  plenipotentiaries  to  consider  the  questions 
of  Greece,  Rome,  Naples,  &c  This  motion  contained  the 
principle  of  all  the  upheavals  which  were  to  effect  such  changes 
in  Europe  between  1859  and  1871.  It  was  Cavour  and  Piedmont 
who  immediately  benefited  by  it,  for  thanks  to  Napoleon  UI. 
they  were  able  to  lay  the  Italian  question  before  an  assembly 
of  diplomatic  Europe. 

It  was  not  Orsini's  attack  on  the  X4th  of  January  1858  which 
brought  this  question  before  Napoleon.  It  had  never  ceased  to 
occupy  him  since  he  had  taken  part  in  the  patriotic 
§m  *tfri  conspiracies  in  Italy  in  his  youth.  The  triumph  of  his 
armies  in  the  East  now  gave  him  the  power  necessary 
to  accomi^ish  this  mission  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart. 
The  suppression  of  public  opinion  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  conflict  between  the  interests  of 
the  country  and  his  own  generous  visions.  The  sympathy  of  all 
Europe  was  with  Italy,  torn  for  centuries  past  between  so  many 
masters;  under  Alexander  U.  Russia,  won  over  since  the 
interview  of  Stuttgart  by  the  emperor's  generosity  rather  than 
conquered  by  armed  force,  offered  no  c^positiim  to  this  act  of 
justice;  whOe  England  applauded  it  from  the  first.  The 
emperor,  divided  between  the  empress  Eugenie,  who  as  a  Spaniard 
and  a  devout  Catholic  was  hostile  to  anyUiing  which  might 
threaten  the  papacy,  and  Prince  Napoleon,  who  as  brother-in-law 
of  Victor  Enimanud  favoured  the  cause  of  Piedmont,  hoped  to 
conciliate  both  sides  by  setting  up  an  Italian  federation,  intending 
to  reserve  the  presidency  of  it  to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  as  a  mark  erf 
respect  to  the  moral  authority  of  the  Church.    Moreover,  the 
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very  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  tppeaXcA  to  the  emperur. 
elated  by  his  recent  success  in  the  Crimea.  At  the  secret  meeting 
between  Napoleon  and  Count  Cavour  (J^V  ^  1858)  theeventiiaJ 
armed  intervention  of  France,  demanded  by  Oisini  before  he 
mounted  the  scaffold,  was  definitely  promised. 

The  ill-advised  Austrian  ultimatum  demanding  the  immediate 
cessation  of  Piedmont's  preparations  for  war  precipitated  the 
Italian  expedition.  On  the  3rd  of  May  1 859  Napoleon 
declared  his  intention  of  maldng  Italy  "  free  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic"  As  he  had  done  four  years  ago, 
he  plimged  into  the  war  with  no  settled  scheme  ind 
without  preparation;  he  hdd  out  great  hopes,  but 
reckoning  what  efforts  would  be  necessary  to  realize  than.  Two 
months  later,  in  spite  of  the  viaories  ci  MontebeQo,  MagentJi 
and  Solferino,  he  suddenly  brdce  off,  and  signed  the  patcbed-up 
peace  of  ViUafranca  with  Francis  Joseph  (July  9).  Austria  ceded 
Lombardy  to  Napoleon  III.,  who  in  turn  ceded  it  to  Victor 
Emmanuel;  Modeoa  and  Tuscany  were  restored  to  their 
respective  dukes,  the  Romagna  to  the  pope,  now  president  of  an 
lulian  federation.    The  mountitin  had  brought  forth  a  mouse. 

The  reasons  for  this  breakdown  on  the  part  of  the  empeixir 
in  the  midst  of  his  apparent  triumph  were  many.  Ndtbcr 
Magenta  nor  Solferino  had  been  decisive  battles. 
Further,  his  idea  of  a  federation  was  menaced  by  the 
revolutionary  movement  which  seemed  likely  to  drive 
out  all  the  princes  of  central  Italy,  and  to  involve  him 
in  an  unwdoome  diqni^  with  the  French  clerical  party, 
over,  he  had  forgotten  to  reckon  with  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion, which  was  bound  to  come  to  the  assistance  (A  Austria. 
The  mobilization  of  Prussia  on  the  Rhine,  combined  with  military 
difficulties  and  the  risk  of  a  defeat  in  Venetian  territory,  rather 
damped  his  enthusiasm,  and  deddcd  him  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  The  armistice  fell  upon  the  Italians  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue, 
convincing  them  that  they  had  been  betrayed;  on  all  ades 
despair  drove  them  to  sacrifice  their  jealously  guarded  inde- 
pendence to  national  imity.  On  the  one  hand  the  Catholics 
were  agiuting  throughout  all  Europe  to  obtain  the  indqwndenoe 
of  the  papal  territory;  and  the  French  republicans  were  pro- 
testing, on  the  other  hand,  against  the  abandonment  of  thne 
revolutionary  traditions,  the  revival  of  which  they  had  hailed 
so  enthusiastically.  The  emperor,  unprepared  f  <»"  the  turn  which 
events  had  taken,  attempted  to  disentangle  this  confusion  by 
suggesting  a  fresh  congress  of  the  Powers,  which  should  reconcile 
dynastic  interests  with  those  of  the  people.  Afterawhflehegave 
up  the  attempt  and  resigned  himself  to  the  position,  his  actions 
having  had  more  wide-reaching  results  than  he  had  wished. 
The  treaty  of  ZQrich  proclaimed  the  falladous  prindi^  of  non- 
intervention (November  10,  1859);  and  then,  by  the  treaty  <d 
Turin  of  the  34th  of  May  i860,  Napoleon  threw  over  his  iO- 
timed  confederation.  He  conciliated  the  mistzust  of  Great 
Britain  by  repladog  Walewski,  who  was  hostile  to  his  policy, 
by  Thouycnel,  an  anti-clerical  and  a  supporter  of  the  English 
alliance,  and  he  counterbalanced  the  increase  of  the  new  Italian 
kingdom  by  the  acquisition  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  Napoleon,  like 
all  French  governments,  only  succeeded  In  fimling  a  provisional 
solution  for  the  Italian  problem. 

But  this  solution  would  only  hold  good  so  hag  as  the  emperor 
was  in  a  powerful  position.  Now  this  Italian  war,  in  which  he  had 
given  his  support  to  revolution  beyond  the  Alps,  and, 
though  unintentionally,  compromised  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes,  had  given  great  offence  to  the 
Catholics,  to  whose  support  the  establishment  of  the  ^^ 
Empire  was  largdy  due.  A  keen  Catholic  opposition  ""** 
sprang  up,  voiced  in  L.  VeuQlot's  paper  the  Ummrs,  and  was 
not  siknoed  even  by  the  Syrian  eaqpedition  (i860)  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  Maronites,  who  were  beLcig  persecuted  by  the  llmses. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
which  was  signed  in  January  i860,  and  which  ratified  the  free^ 
trade  policy  of  Richard  Cobden  and  Mlchad  Chevalier,  had 
brought  upon  French  industry  the  sudden  shock  of  foreign 
competition.  Thus  both  Catholics  and  protectionists  made  the 
discovery  that  absolutism  may  be  an  excellent  thing  when  it 
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lerves  their  ambitions  or  interests,  bat  a  bad  thing  when  it  is 
exercised  at  their  expense.  But  Napdeon,  in  order  to  restore 
the  prestige  of  the  Empire  before  the  newly-awakened  hostility 
of  public  opinion,  tried  to  gain  from  the  Left  the  support  which 
he  had  lost  from  the  Right.  After  the  return  from  Italy  the 
general  anmesty  of  the  z6th  of  August  1859  had  marked  the 
evolution  of  the  absolutist  empire  towards  the  liberal,  and  later 
parliamentary  empire,  which  was  to  last  for  ten  years. 

Napoleon  began  by  removing  the  gag  which  was  keeping  the 
country  in  silence.  On  the  24th  of  November  z86<^  "  by  a  amp 
ffiiat  matured  during  his  solitary  ineditations," 
like  a  conspirator  in  his  love  of  hiding  his  mysterious 
thoughts  even  from  his  ministers,  he  granted  to  the 
Chambers  the  right  to  vote  an  addrns  annually  in 
answer  |o  the  speech  from  the  throne,  and  to  the  press  the  rij^t 
of  reporting  parliamentary  debates.  He  counted  on  the  latter 
concession  to  hold  in  check  the  growing  Catholic  opposition,  which 
was  becoming  more  and  thott  alarmed  by  the  policy  of  finisa- 
faire  practised  by  the  emperor  in  Italy.  But  the  government 
majority  already  showed  some  signs  of  independence.  The  ng^t 
of  voting  on  the  budget  by  sections,  granted  by  the  emperor  in 
i86x,  was  a  new  weapon  given  to  his  adversaries.  Everything 
conspired  in  their  favour :  the  anxiety  of  those  candid  friends 
who  were  calling  attention  to  the  defective  budget;  the  com- 
mercial crisis,  aggravated  by  the  American  Civil  War;  and  above 
all,  the  restless  spirit  of  the  emperor,  who  had  annoyed  his 
opponents  in  i860  by  insisting  on  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain 
in  order  forcibly  to  open  the  Chinese  ports  for  trade,  in  1863  by 
his  ill-fated  attempt  to  put  down  a  republic  and  set  up  a  Latin 
empire  in  Mexico  in  favour  of  the  archdukeMaximilian  of  Austria, 
and  from  1861  to  1863  by  embarking  on  colonigfng  experiments 
in  Cochin  China  and  Annam. 

Tlie  same  inconsistencies  occurred  in  the  emperor's  European 
politics.  The  support  which  he  had  given  to  the  Italian  cause 
had  aroused  the  eager  hopes  of  other  nations.  The 
proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  on  the  z8th  of 
February  i86z  after  the  rapid  annexation  of  Tuscany 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  had  proved  the  danger 
of  half-measures.  But  when  a  concession,  however  narrow, 
had  been  made  to  the  liberty  of  one  nation,  it  could  hardly 
be  reftued  to  the  no  less  Intimate  aspirations  of  the  rest. 
In  1863  these  "  new  rights  "  again  clamoured  loudly  for  recogni- 
tion, in  Poland,  in  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  in  Italy,  now  indeed 
united,  but  with  neither  frontiers  nor  capital,  and  in  the  Danubian 
principalities.  In  Vvder  to  extricate  himself  from  the  Fohsh 
impassCf  the  emperor  again  had  recourse  to  his  cqxdient — 
always  fruitless  because  always  inopportune — of  a  congress.  He 
was  again  unsuccessful :  England  refused  even  to  admit  the 
principle  of  a  ocngress,  while  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  gave 
their  adhesion  only  on  conditions  which  rendered  it  futile,  i«. 
they  reserved  the  vital  questioits  of  Venetia  and  Poland. 

Thus  Napoleon  had  yet  again  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  Italy, 
let  Poland  be  crushed,  and  Germany  triumph  over  Denmark  in 
the  Schlcswig-Holstein  question,  lliese  inconsistencies  resulted 
in  a  combination  of  the  opposition  parties.  Catholic,  Liberal  and 
Republican,  in  the  Union  libirale.  The  dections  of  May-June 
1863  gained  the  Opposition  forty  seats  and  a  leader,  Thios,  who 
at  once  urgently  gave  voice  to  its  demand  for  "  the  necessary 
Uberties." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  emperor  to  mistake  the 
importance  of  this  manifestation  of  F^rench  opinion,  and  in  view 
of  his  intematioxud  failures,  impossible  to  repress  it. 
The  sacrifice  of  Persigny,  minister  of  the  interior, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  elections,  the  substitution 
for  the  ministers  without  portfolio  of  asort  of  presidency 
of  the  council  filled  by  Rouher,  the  "  Vice-Emperor,"  and  the 
nomination  of  V.  Duruy,  an  anti-derical,  as  minister  of  public 
instruction,  in  reply  to  those  attacks  of  the  Church  which  were 
to  culminate  in  the  Syllabus  of  1864,  all  indicated  a  distinct 
rapprochement  between  the  emperor  and  the  Left.  But  thou^ 
the  opposition  represented  by  Thiers  was  rather  constitutional 
than  dynastic,  there  was  another  and  irreconcilable  opposition, 
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that  of  the  amnestied  or  voluntarily  ezQed  xepnblicans,  of  whom 
Victor  Hugo  was  the  eloquent  mouthpiece.  Thus  those  who  had 
formerly  constituted  the  governing  classes  were  again  showing 
signs  of  their  ambition  to  govern.  There  appeared  to  be  some 
risk  that  this  movement  among  the  bourgfcisie  might  spread  to 
the  people.  As  Antaeus  recruited  his  strength  by  touching  the 
earth  Napoleon  believed  that  he  would  consolidate  his  menaced 
power  by  again  turning  to  the  labouring  masses,  by  whom  that 
power  had  been  established. 

This  industrial  pofa'cy  he  embarked  upon  as  much  from  motives 
of  interest  as  tnm  sympathy,  out  of  opposition  to  the  bourgeoisie, 
which  was  ambitious  of  governing  or  desirous  of  his  niUMfthf 
overthrow.  His  course  was  all  the  easier,  since  he  had  fUer 
only  to  exploit  the  prejudices  of  the  working  daues.  •'(*» 
They  had  never  forgotten  the  Un  CkapeUe  of  1 79 1 ,  which  *'■'** 
by  forbidding  all  combinations  among  the  workmen  had  placed 
them  at  the  mercy  of  their  employers,  nor  had  they  forgotten  how 
the  limited  sufi^age  had  conferred  upon  capital  a  political 
monopoly  which  had  put  it  out  of  reach  of  the  law,  nor  how  each 
time  Uiey  had  left  their  position  of  rigid  isoUtion  in  order  to  save 
the  Charter  or  universal  suffrage,  the  triumphant  bourgeoisie  had 
repaid  them  at  the  last  with  neglect.  Tlie  silence  of  public 
opinion  under  the  Empire  and  the  prosperous  state  of  business 
had  completed  the  separation  of  the  labour  party  from  the 
political  parties.  The  visit  of  an  elected  and  paid  Ubour  delega- 
tion to  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1862  in  London  gave  Uie 
emperw  an  opportunity  for  re-establidung  rdations  with  that 
party,  and  these  relations  were  to  his  mind  all  the  more  profitable, 
since  the  labour  party,  by  refusing  to  associate  thdr  social  and 
industrial  claims  with  the  political  ambitions  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
maintained  a  neutral  attitude  between  the  parties,  and  could,  if 
necessary,  divide  them,  while  by  its  keen  criticism  of  sodety  it 
aroused  the  conservative  instincts  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  con- 
sequently checked  their  enthusiasm  for  liboty.  A  law  of  the 
23rd  of  May  1863  gave  the  workmen  the  right,  as  in  England, 
to  save  money  by  creating  co-operative  sodeties.  Another  law, 
of  the  25th  ci  May  1864,  gave  them  the  right  to  enforce  better 
conditions  of  labour  by  organizing  strikes.  Still  further,  the 
emperor  permitted  the  workmen  to  imitate  thdr  employers  by 
establishing  unions  for  the  permanent  protection  of  thdr  interests. 
And  finally,  when  the  oumers,  with  the  characteristic  French 
tendency  to  insist  on  the  universal  application  of  a  theory,  idshed 
to  substitute  for  the  narrow  utilitarianism  of  the  English  trade- 
unions  the  ideas  oonunon  to  the  wage-earning  classes  of  the 
whole  world,  he  put  no  obstades  in  the  way  of  their  leader 
M.  Tolain's  plan  for  founding  an  International  Association  of 
Workers  {SociHi  InUmationale  des  Travaitteurs).  At  the  same 
time  he  encouraged  the  provision  made  by  employers  for  thrift 
and  relief  and  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  working- 
Classes. 

Thus  aasoxed  of  support,  the  emperor,  through  the  mouth- 
piece of  M.  Rouher,  who  wasa  supporter  of  the  absolutist  regime, 
was  able  to  refuse  all  fresh  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
Liberals.  He  was  aided  by  the  cessation  of  the  in- 
dustrial crisis  as  the  American  dvil  war  came  to  an 
end,  by  the  apparent  dosing  of  the  Roman  question  by  the  con- 
vention of  the  isth  of  September,  which  guaranteed  to  the  papal 
states  the  protection  of  Italy,  and  finally  by  the  treaty  of  the  30th 
of  October  1864,  which  temporarily  put  an  end  to  the  crisis  of 
the  Schleswig-Holstdn  question.  But  after  1865  the  momentary 
agreement  which  had  united  Axistria  and  Prussia  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  the  conquered  duchies  gave  place  to  a  silent 
antipathy  which  foreboded  a  rupture.  Yet,  though  the  Austro- 
PrussianWarof  z866  was  not  unexpected,  its  rapid  termination 
and  fateful  outcome  came  as  a  severe  and  sudden  shock  to  France. 
Napoleon  had  hoped  to  gain  fresh  prestige  for  his  throne  and  new 
influence  for  France  by  an  intervention  at  the  proper  moment 
between  combatants  equally  matched  and  mutually  exhausted. 
His  calculations  were  upset  and  his  hopes  dashed  by  the  battle 
of  Sadowa  (Kftniggrfttx)  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  treaty  of  Prague 
put  an  end  to  the  secular  rivalry  of  Habsburg  and  Hohen- 
aoUem  for  the  hegemony  of  Germany,  which  had  been  France's 
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opportunity;  and  Prussia  could  afford  to  humour  the  just  claims 
of  Napoleon  by  establishing  between  her  North  German  Con- 
federation and  the  South  German  states  the  illusoiy  frontier  of 
the  Main.  The  belated  efforts  of  the  French  emperor  to  obtain 
"  compensation  "  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  expense 
oi  the  South  German  states,  made  matters  worse.  France 
realized  with  an  angry  surprise  that  on  her  eastern  frontier  had 
arisen  a  military  power  by  which  her  influence,  if  not  her  existence, 
was  threatened;  that  in  the  name  of  the  principle  of  nationality 
unwilling  populations  had  been  brought  under  the  sway  of  a 
dynasty  by  tradition  militant  and  aggressive,  by  tradition  the 
enemy  of  France;  that  this  new  and  threatening  power  had 
destroyed  French  influence  in  Italy,  which  owed  the  acquisition 
of  Venetia  to  a  Prussian  alliance  and  to  Prussian  arms;  and 
that  all  this  had  been  due  to  Napoleon,  outwitted  and  out- 
manoeuvred at  every  turn,  since  his  first  interview  with  Bis- 
marck at  Biarritz  in  October  1865. 

All  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  imperial  regime  vanished 
at  once.  Tliiers  and  Jules  Favre  as  representatives  of  the 
Opposition  denounced  in  the  Legislative  Body  the 
blunders  of  1866.  £mile  OUivier  split  up  the  official 
majority  by  the  amendment  of  the  45,  and  gave  it  to 
be  understood  that  a  reconciliation  with  the  Empire 
would  be  impossible  until  the  emperor  would  grant 
entire  h'berty.  The  recall  of  the  French  troops  from  Rome, 
in  accordance  with  the  convention  of  1864,  also  led  to  further- 
attacks  by  the  Ultramontane  party,  who  were  alarmed  for  the 
papacy.  Napoleon  III.  felt  the  necessity  for  developing 
"  the  great  act  of  i860  "  by  the  decree  of  the  19th  of 
January  1867.  In  spite  of  Rouher,  by  a  secret  agree- 
ment with  OUivier  the  right  of  interpellation  was 
restored  to  the  Chambers.  Reforms  in  press  supervision 
and  the  right  of  holding  meetings  were  promised.  It  vas  in 
vain  that  M.  Rouher  tried  to  meet  the  Liberal  opposition  by 
organizing  a  party  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  the  "  Union 
dynastique."  But  the  rapid  succession  of  international  reverses 
prevented  him  from  effecting  anything. 

The  year  1867  was  particularly  disastrous  for  the  Empire. 
In  Mexico  "  the  greatest  idea  of  the  reign  "  ended  in  a  humiliating 
withdrawal  before  the  ultimatum  of  the  United  States, 
ijg/f**^  while  Italy,  relying  on  her  new  alliance  with  Prussia 
and  already  forgetful  of  her  promises,  was  mobilizing 
the  revolutionary  forces  to  complete  her  unity  by  conquering 
Rome.  The  chassepots  of  Mentana  were  needed  to  check  the 
Garibaldians.  And  when  the  imperial  diplomacy  made  a 
belated  attempt  to  obtain  from  the  victorious  Bismarck  those 
territorial  compensations  on  the  Rhine,  in  Belgium  and  in 
Luxemburg,  which  it  ought  to  have  been  possible  to  exact  from 
him  earlier  at  Biarriu,  Benedetti  added  to  the  mistake  of 
asking  at  the  wrong  time  the  humiliation  of  obtaining  nothing 
(see  Luxeuburg).  Napoleon  did  not  dare  to  take  courage  and 
confess  bis  weakness.  And  finally  was  seen  the  strange  contrast 
of  France,  though  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  real  weakness, 
courting  the  mockery  of  Europe  by  a  display  of  the  external 
magnificence  which  concealed  her  decline.  In  the  Paris  trans- 
formed by  Baron  Haussmann  and  now  become  almost  exclusively 
a  city  of  pleasure  and  frivolity,  the  opening  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition  was  marked  by  Berezowski's  attack  on  the  tsar 
Alexander  11. ,  and  iu  success  was  clouded  by  the  tragic  fate 
of  the  unhappy  emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico.  Well  might 
Thiers  exclaim, "  There  are  no  blunders  left  for  us  to  make." 

But  the  emperor  managed  to  commit  still  more,  of  which  the 
consequences  both  for  his  dynasty  and  for  France  were  irrepar- 
able. Old ,  infirm  and  embittered,  continually  keeping 
his  ministers  in  suspense  by  the  uncertainty  and 
secrecy  of  his  plans,  surrounded  by  a  people  now  bent 
almost  entirely  on  pleasure,  and  urged  on  by  a  growing  opposition, 
there  now  remained  but  two  courses  open  to  Napoleon  III.: 
either  to  arrange  a  peace  which  should  last,  or  to  prepare  for  a 
decisive  war.*  He  allowed  himself  to  drift  in  the  direction  of  war, 
but  without  bringing  things  to  a  necessary  state  of  preparation. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Count  Beust  revived  on  behalf  of  the  Austrian 
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government  the  project  abandoned  by  Napoleoa  ainoe  1866  of 
a  settlement  on  the  basb  of  the  status  quo  with  tcdpiocal  dis- 
armament. Napdeon  refused,  on  hearing  from  Coloiid  Stoffel, 
his  military  attach^  at  Berlin,  that  Prussia  would  not  Mgnt  to 
disarmament.  But  he  was  more  anxious  than  he  was  wOlzBg 
to  show.  A  reconstitution  of  the  military  organization  seemed 
to  him  to  be  necessary.  This  Marsha]  Niel  was  unaUe  to  obtain 
either  from  the  Bonapartist  Opposition,  who  feared  the  dectocs, 
in  whom  the  old  patriotism  had  given  place  to  the  oomBierdal 
or  cosmopolitan  spirit,  or  from  the  Republican  opposition,  who 
were  unwilling  to  strengthen  the  de^wtism.  fiioth  of  them 
were  blinded  by  party  interest  to  the  danger  from  outside. 

The  emperor's  good  fortune  had  departed;  he  was  abandoned 
by  men  and  disappointed  by  events.  He  had  vainly  hoped  that, 
though  by  the  laws  of  May- June  1868,  granting  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  authorizing  meetings,  he  had 
conceded  the  right  of  q>eech,  he  would  retain  the  ri|^t  of 
action;  but  he  bad  played  into  the  hands  of  hisenemiea. 
Victor  Hugo's  CMtiments,  the  insults  of  Rochefort'a  Lamiemf, 
the  subscription  for  the  monument  to  Baudin,  the  deputy  kilkd 
at  the  barricades  in  1851,  followed  by  Gaml)etta's  terrible 
speech  against  the  Empire  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  Deles- 
cluze,  soon  showed  that  the  republican  party  was  ineooodlable. 
and  bent  on  the  Republic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ultrmmontaoe 
party  were  becoming  more  and  more  discontented,  while  the 
industries  formerly  protected  were  equally  dissatisfied  with  the 
free-trade  reform.  Worse  still,  the  working  classes  had  abandoned 
their  political  neutrality,  which  had  brought  them  nothing  but 
unpopularity,  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  Demising  Proudhon's 
impassioned  attacks  on  the  slavery  of  communism,  they  had 
gradually  been  won  over  by  the  coUectivist  theories  of  Karl 
Marx  or  the  revolutionary  theories  of  Bakounine,  as  set  forth 
at  the  congresses  of  the  International.  At  these  Labour  otm- 
gresses,  the  fame  of  which  was  only  increased  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  forbidden,  it  had  been  a&med  that  the  social  emanci- 
pation of  the  worker  was  inseparable  from  his  political  emandpa- 
tion.  Henceforth  the  union  between  the  internationalists  and 
the  republican  bourgeois  was  an  aocom|dished  fact.  The 
Empire,  taken  by  surprise,  sought  to  curb  both  the  middle 
dasaes  and  the  labouring  classes,  and  forced  them  both  into 
revolutionary  actions.  On  every  side  took  place  strikes,  fonning 
as  it  were  a  review  of  the  effective  forces  of  the  Revolution. 

The  elections  of  May  1869,  made  during  these  disturbances, 
inflicted  upon  the  Empire  a  serious  moral  defeat.  In  qute  <rf 
the  revival  by  the  government  of  the  cry  of  the  red 
terror,  OUivier.  the  advocate  of  condhation,  was 
rejected  by  Paris,  while  40  irreconcilables  and  116 
members  of  the  Third  Party  were  elected.  Concessions 
had  to  be  made  to  these,  so  by  the  sencius-cousuUe  of  the  8th  of 
September  1869  a  parliamentary  monarchy  was  substituted  for 
personal  government.  On  the  and  of  January  1870  OUivier 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  homogeneous,  united  and 
responsible  ministry.  But  the  republican  party,  unlike  the 
country,  which  hailed  this  reconciliation  of  liberty  and  order, 
refused  to  be  content  with  the  liberties  they  had  won;  they 
refused  all  compromise,  declaring  themselves  more  than  ever 
dedded  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire.  The  murder  of  the 
journalist  Victor  Noir  by  Pierre  Bonaparte,  a  member  of  the 
imperial  family,  gave  the  revolutionariea  thdr  long  desired 
opportunity  (January  10).  But  the  Smeute  ended  in  a  failure, 
and  the  emperor  was  able  to  answer  the  personal  threats  against 
him  by  the  overwhelming  victory  of  the  plebisdte  of  the  fttb  of 
May  1870. 

But  this  success,  which  should  have  consolidated  the  Empire, 
determined  its  downfall.  It  was  thought  that  a  dJploniatic 
success  should  complete  it,  and  make  the  country 
forget  liberty  for  glory.  It  was  in  vain  that  after  the 
parliamentary  revolution  of  the  and  of  January  that 
prudent  statesman  Comte  Daru  revived,  tluough  "^' 
Lord  Clarendon,  Count  Beust'a  plan  of  disarmament  after 
Sadowa.  He  met  with  a  refusal  from  Prussia  and  from  the 
imperial  entourage.    The  Empress  Eug£nie  was  credited  with 
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the  remark, "  If  there  is  no  war,  my  ion  will  never  be  emperor." 
The  desired  pretext  was  offered  on  the  3rd  of  July  1870  by  the 
candidature  of  a  Hohenaollern  prince  for  the  throne 
of  Spain.  To  the  French  people  it  seemed  that  Prussia, 
barely  mistress  of  Germany,  was  reviving  against 
France  the  traditional  poUcy  of  the  Habsbur^. 
France,  having  rejected  for  dynastic  reasons  the 
candidature  of  a  Frenchman,  the  due  de  Montpensier,  saw 
herself  threatened  with  a  German  prince.  Never  had  the 
emperor,  now  both  physically  and  morally  ill,  greater  need  of 
the  counsels  of  a  clear-headed  statesman  and  the  support  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  if  he  was  to  defeat  the  statecraft  of 
Bismarck.    But  he  could  find  neither. 

Ollivier's  Liberal  ministry,  wishing  to  show  itself  as  jealous 
for  national  interests  as  any  al»olutist  ministry,  bent  upon 
1^  doing  something  great,  and  swept  away  by  the  force 

*clw»>  of  that  opinion  which  it  had  itself  set  free,  at  once 
<*"*•/  accepted  the  war  as  inevitable,  and  prepared  for  it 
"'"^  with  a  light  heart.    In  face  of  the  decided  declaration 

of  the  due  de  Gramont,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  before 
the  Legislative  Body  of  the  6th  of  July,  Europe,  in  alarm, 
supported  the  efforts  of  French  diplomacy  and  obtained  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Hohenzollern  candidature.  This  did  not 
suit  the  views  either  of  the  war  party  in  Paris  or  of  Bismarck, 
who  wanted  the  other  side  to  declare  war.  The  ill-advised  action 
of  Gramont  in  demanding  from  King  William  one  of  those 
promises  for  the  future  which  are  humiliating  but  never  binding, 
gave  Bismarck  his  opportunity,  and  the  king's  refusal  was 
transformed  by  him  into  an  insiUt  by  the  "  editing  "  of  the  Ems 
telegram.  The  chamber,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  efforts  of 
Thiers  and  Gambetta,  now  voted  by  346  votes  to  10  in  favour 
of  the  war. 

France  found  herself  isolated,  as  much  through  the  duplidty 
of  Napoleon  as  through  that  of  Bismarck.  The  disclosure  to  the 
diets  of  Munich  and  Stuttgart  of  the  written  text  of 
the  claims  laid  by  Napoleon  on  the  territories  of  Hesse 
and  Bavaria  had  since  the  22nd  of  August  1866 
estranged  southern  Germany  from  France,  and  disposed  the 
southern  states  to  sign  the  military  convention  with  Prussia. 
Owing  to  a  similar  series  of  blunders,  the  rest  of  Europe  had 
become  hostile.  Russia,  which  it  had  been  Bismarck's  study 
both  during  and  after  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1863  to  draw 
closer  to  Prussia,  learnt  with  annoyance,  by  the  same 
indiscretion,  how  Napoleon  was  keeping  his  promises  made 
at  Stuttgart.  The  hope  of  gaining  a  revenge  in  the  East  for 
her  defeat  of  1856  while  France  was  in  difficulties  made  her 
decide  on  a  benevolent  neutrality.  The  disclosure  of  Benedetti's 
designs  oi  1867  on  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  equally  ensured  an 
unfriendly  neutrality  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  emperor 
counted  at  least  on  the  alliance  of  Austria  and  Italy,  for  which 
he  had  been  negotiating  since  the  Salzburg  interview  (August 
1867).  But  Austria,  having  suffered  at  his  hands  in  1859  and 
1866,  was  not  ready  and  asked  for  a  delay  before  joining  in  the 
war;  while  the  hesitating  friendships  of  Italy  could  only  be 
won  by  the  evacuation  of  Rome.  The  chassepots  of  Mentana, 
Rouher's  "  Never,"  and  the  hostility  of  the  Catholic  empress  to 
any  secret  article  which  should  open  to  Italy  the  gates  of  the 
capital,  deprived  France  of  her  last  friend. 

Marshal  Leboeuf's  armies  were  no  more  effective  than 
Gramont's  alliances.  The  incapacity  of  the  higher  officers  of 
the  French  army,  the  lack  of  preparation  for  war  at 
headquarters,  the  selfishness  and  shirking  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  field  officers,  the  absence  of  any 
fixed  plan  when  failure  to  mobilize  had  destroyed  all 
chance  of  the  strong  offensive  which  had  been  counted  on,  and 
the  foUy  of  depending  on  chance,  as  the  emperor  had  so  often 

^  In  the  14th  vduroe  of  his  LEm'pire  libiral  (1909)  M.  £mile 
Ollivier  gives  a  detailed  and  illuminating  account  of  the  events  that 
led  up  to  the  war.  He  indignantly  denies  that  he  ever  said  that  he 
contemplated  it  "  with  a  light  heart,"  and  says  that  he  diaapproved 
of  Gramont's  denumd  for  "  guarantees,"  to  which  he  was  not  privy. 
His  object  is  to  prove  that  France  was  entrapped  by  Bismarck  into  a 
position  in  which  dte  was  bound  in  honour  to  declare  war.       (Ed.) 
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done  successfully,  instead  of  scientific  warfare,  were  all  plainly 
to  be  seen  as  early  as  the  insignificant  engagement  of  Saarbrflcken. 
Thus  the  French  army  proceeded  by  diastrous  stages  from 
Weissenburg,  Forbach,  Froeschweiler,  Borny,  Gravelottc,  Noisse- 
ville  and  Saint-Privat  to  the  siege  of  Metz  and  the  slaughter  at 
Illy.  By  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  the  Empire  lost  its  only 
support,  the  army,  and  fell.  Paris  was  left  unprotected  and 
emptied  of  troops,  with  only  a  woman  at  the  Tuileries,  a  terriflM 
Assembly  at  the  Palais-Bourbon,  a  ministry,  that  of  Palikao, 
without  authority,  and  leaders  of  the  Opposition  who  fled  as 
the  catastrophe  approached.  (P.  W.) 

Thb  TmiD  REFtTBUC  187^1909 

The  Third  Republic  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  revolution 
of  the  4th  of  September  1870,  when  the  republican  deputies  of 
Paris  at  the  h6tel  de  ville  constituted  a  provbional  oovww 
government  under  the  presidency  of  General  Trochu,  mc&tot 
military  governor  of  the  capitsi.  The  Empire  bad  HathmsU 
fallen,  and  the  emperor  wasa  prisoner  in  Germany,  f^"^ 
As,  however,  since  the  great  Revolution  regimes  in 
France  have  been  only  passing  expedients,  not  inextricably 
associated  with  the  destinies  of  the  people,  but  bound  to  disappear 
when  accounted  responsible  for  natjonal  disaster,  the  surrender 
of  Louis  Napoleon's  sword  to  William  of  Prussia  did  not  disarm 
the  country.  Hostilities  were  therefore  continued.  The  pro- 
visional government  had  to  assume  the  part  of  a  Committee  of 
National  Defence,  and  while  insurrection  was  threatening  in 
Paris,  it  had,  in  the  face  of  the  invading  Germans,  to  send  a 
delegation  to  Tours  to  maintain  the  relations  of  France  with  the 
outside  world.  Paris  was  invested,  and  for  five  months  endured 
siege,  bombardment  and  famine.  Before  the  end  of  October 
the  capitulation  of  Metz,  by  the  treason  of  Marshal  Bazaine, 
deprived  France  of  the  last  relic  of  its  regular  army.  With 
indomitable  courage  the  garrison  of  Paris  made  useless  sorties, 
while  an  army  of  irreguli^  troops  vainly  essayed  to  resist  the 
invader,  who  had  reached  the  valley  of  the  Loire.  The  acting 
Government  of  National  Defence,  thus  driven  from  Tours,  took 
refuge  at  Bordeaux,  where  it  awaited  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  January  1871.  The  same  day 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Versailles,  which, 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  of  the  loth  of  May,  trans- 
ferred from  France  to  Germany  the  whole  of  Alsace,  excepting 
Belfort,  and  a  large  portion  of  Lorraine,  induding  Metz,  with 
a  money  indemnity  of  two  hundred  millions  sterling. 

On  the  13th  of  February  1871  the  National  Assembly,  elected 
after  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  met  at  Bordeaux  and  assumed 
the  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  Ciovemment  of  r^t^g, 
National  Defence.  Since  the  meeting  of  the  states-  MM«/tt# 
general  in  1789  no  representative  body  in  France  had  ^j"*^ 
ever  contained  so  many  men  of  distinction.  Elected  f^fj 
to  conclude  a  peace,  the  great  majority  of  its  members 
were  monarchists,  Gambetta,  the  rising  hope  of  the  republicans, 
having  discredited  his  party  in  the  eyes  of  the  weary  population 
by  his  efforts  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  Assembly  might  thus  have 
there  and  then  restored  the  monarchy  had  not  the  monarchists 
been  divided  among  themsdves  as  royalist  supporters  of  the 
comte  de  Chambord,  grandson  of  Charles  X.,  and  as  Orleanists 
favouring  the  claims  of  the  comte  de  Paris,  grandson  of  Louis 
Philippe.  The  majority  being  unable  to  umte  on  the  essential 
point  of  the  choice  of  a  sovereign,  decided  to  allow  the  Republic, 
declared  on  the  morrow  of  Sedan,  to  liquidate  the  disastrous 
situation.  Consequently,  on  the  17th  of  February  the  National 
Assembly  elected  Thiers  as  "  Chief  of  the  Executive  Power  of 
the  French  Republic,"  the  abolition  of  the  Empire  being  formally 
voted  a  fortnight  later.  The  old  minister  of  Louis  Philippe, 
who  had  led  the  opposition  to  the  Empire,  and  had  been  the  chief 
opponent  of  the  war,  was  further  marked  out  for  the  position 
conferred  on  him  by  his  election  to  the  Assembly  in  twenty-six 
departments  in  recognition  of  hb  tour  through  Europe  after  the 
first  defeats,  undertaken  in  the  patriotic  hope  of  obtaining  the 
intervention  of  the  Powers  on  behtflf  of  France.  Thiers  composed 
a  ministry,  and  announced  that  the  first  duty  of  the  toverameiit 
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before  examining  constitutional  questions,  wouldbetoieorganixe 
the  forces  of  the  nation  in  order  to  provide  for  the  enormous  war 
indemnity  which  had  to  be  paid  to  Germany  before  the  territory 
could  be  liberated  from  the  presence  of  the  invader.  The  tacit 
acceptance  of  thb  arrangement  by  all  parties  was  known  as  the 
"  pacte  de  Bordeaux."  Apart  from  the  pressure  of  patriotic  con- 
sidelations,  it  pleased  the  republican  minority  to  have  the  govern- 
ment of  France  offidally  proclaimed  a  Republic,  while  the 
monanjhists  thought  that  pending  their  choice  of  a  monarch  it 
might  popularize  their  cause  not  to  have  it  associated  with 
the  imposition  of  the  burden  of  war  taxation.  From  this  for- 
tuitous and  informal  transaction,  accepted  by  a  monarchical 
Assembly,  sprang  the  Third  Republic,  the  most  durable  r^me 
established  in  France  since  the  ancient  monarchy  disappeared 
in  1792. 

The  Germans  marched  down  the  Qiamps  Elys^es  on  the 
ist  of  March  1871,  and  occupied  Paris  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Tlie  National  Assembly  then  decided  to  remove  its 
sittings  to  Versailles;  but  two  days  before  its  arrival 
at  the  palace,  where  the  king  of  Prussia  had  just  been 
proclaimed  German  emperor,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Paris. 
The  revolutionary  element,  which  had  been  foremost  in  pro- 
claiming the  RepuUic  on  the  4th  of  September,  had  shown 
signs  of  disaffection  during  the  siege.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  German  troops,  the  threatened 
disbanding  of  the  national  guard  by  an  Assembly  known  to  be 
anti-republican,  and  the  resumption  of  orderly  dvic  existence 
after  the  agitated  life  of  a  suffering  population  isolated  by 
siege,  had  excited  the  nerves  of  the  Parisians,  always  prone  to 
revolution.  The  Commune  was  proclaimed  on  the  z8th  of  March, 
and  Paris  was  declared  to  be  a  free  town,  which  recognized  no 
government  but  that  chosen  by  the  people  within  its  walls, 
the  communard  theory  being  that  the  state  should  consist  of  a 
federation  of  self-governing  communes  subject  to  no  central 
power.  Administrative  autonomy  was  not,  however,  the  real 
aim  of  the  insurgent  leaders.  The  name  of  the  Commune  had 
always  been  a  rallying  sign  for  violent  revolutionaries  ever 
since  the  Terrorists  had  found  their  last  support  in  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris  in  1794.  In  1871  among  the  communard  chiefs 
were  revolutionaries  of  every  sect,  who,  disagreeing  on  govern- 
mental and  economic  principles,  were  united  in  their  vague  but 
perpetual  hostility  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  regular 
troops  of  the  garrison  of  Paris  followed  the  National  Assembly 
to  Versailles,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  soldiers  of  the  armies 
of  Sedan  and  Metz,  liberated  from  captivity  in  Germany.  With 
this  force  the  government  of  the  Republic  commenced  the 
second  siege  of  Paris,  in  order  to  capture  the  city  from  the 
Commune,  which  had  established  the  parody  of  a  government 
there,  having  taken  possession  of  the  administrative  departments 
and  set  a  minister  at  the  head  of  each  office.  The  second  siege 
lasted  six  weeks  under  the  eyes  of  the  victorious  Germans 
encamped  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  capital.  The  presence 
of  the  enemy,  far  from  restraining  the  humiliating  q>ectacle  of 
Frenchmen  waging  war  on  Frenchmen  in  the  hour  of  national 
disaster,  seemed  to  encourage  the  fury  of  the  combatants.  The 
communards,  who  had  begun  their  reign  by  the  murder  of  two 
generals,  concluded  it,  when  the  Versailles  troops  were  taking  the 
city,  with  the  massacre  of  a  number  of  eminent  citizens,'  including 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  with  the  destruction  by  fire  of  many 
of  the  finest  historical  buildings,  including  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  and  the  h6td  de  vOle.  History  has  rarely  known  a 
more  unpatriotic  crime  than  that  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
Commune;  but  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  insurgents  by 
the  Versailles  troops  was  so  ruthless  that  it  seemed  tobe  acounterw. 
manifestation  of  French  hatred  for  Frenchmen  in  civil  disturbance 
rather  than  a  judicial  penalty  applied  to  a  heinous  offence. 
The  number  of  Parisians  killed  by  French  soldiers  in  the  last 
week  of  May  1871  was  probably  20,000,  though  the  partisans 
of  the  Commune  declared  that  36,000  men  and  women  were  shot 
in  the  streets  or  after  summary  court-martial. 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  history  of  the  Third  Republic 
commences.    In  spite  of  the  doubly  tragic  ending  of  the  war 


the  vitality  of  the  country  seemed  unimpaired.  With  etse  and 
without  murmur  it  supported  the  new  burden  of  taxation  called 
for  by  the  war  indemnity  and  by  the  reoiganizatioD 
of  the  shattered  forces  of  France.  Thiers  was  thus 
aided  in  his  task  of  liberating  the  territory  from  the 
presence  of  the  enemy.  His  proposal  at  Bordeaux  to 
make  the  "  essai  loyal  **  of  the  Republic,  as  the  form  off 
government  which  caused  the  least  division  among  French  mm, 
was  discouraged  by  the  excesses  of  the  Commune  which  associated 
republicanism  wiUi  revolutionary  disorder.  Nevertheless,  the 
monarchists  of  the  National  Assembly  received  a  note  of  warning 
that  the  country  might  dispense  with  their  services  xmkss  they 
displayed  governmental  capacity,  when  in  July  187 1  the  re- 
publican minority  was  largely  increased  at  the  bye-dections. 
The  next  month,  within  a  year  of  Sedan,  a  provinonal  constitution 
was  voted,  the  title  of  president  of  the  French  Republic  being 
then  conferred  on  Thiers.  The  monaichista  consented  to  this 
against  their  will;  but  they  had  their  own  way  when  they 
conferred  constituent  powers  on  the  Assembly  in  (^tposition  to 
the  republicans,  who  argued  tha.t  it  was  a  usurpation  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  for  a  body  elected  for  arother  purpose 
to  assume  the  power  of  giving  a  constitution  to  the  Und  without  a 
special  mandate  from  the  nation.  The  debate  gave  Gambetu 
his  first  opportunity  of  appearing  as  a  serious  politician.  The 
"  fou  fufieux  **  of  Tours,  whom  Thiers  had.  denounced  for  his 
efforts  to  prolong  the  hopeless  war,  was  about  to  become  the 
chief  support  of  the  aged  Orieanist  statesman  whose  supreme 
achievement  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  R^mUic 

It  was  in  1872  that  Thiers  practically  ranged  himself  with 
Gambetta  and  the  republicans.  The  divisions  in  the  monarchical 
party  made  an  immediate  restoration  impossible. 
This  situation  induced  some  of  the  moderate  d^uties, 
whose  tendencies  were  Orieanist,  to  support  the 
organization  of  a  Republic  whidi  now  no  longer 
found  its  chief  support  in  the  revolutionary  section  of  the  natioa, 
and  it  suited  the  ideas  of  Thiers,  whose  personal  ambition  was 
not  less  than  his  undoubted  patriotbm.  Having  become 
unexpectedly  chief  <^  the  state  at  seventy-four  he  had  no  wish 
to  descend  again  to  the  position  of  a  minister  of  the  (Means 
dynasty  which  he  had  held  at  thirty-five.  So,  while  the  royalists 
refused  to  admit  the  claims  of  the  oomte  de  Paris,  the  <dd  minister 
of  Louis  Philippe  did  his  best  to  undermine  the  popularity  of 
the  Orieans  tradition,  which  had  been  great  among  the  liberals 
tmder  the  Second  Empire.  He  moved  the  Assembly  to  restore 
to  the  Orleans  princes  the  value  of  their  property  confiscated 
under  Louis  Napoleon.  Thb  he  did  in  the  well-founded  bdief 
that  the  family  would  discredit  itself  in  the  e3res  of  the  nation  by 
accepting  two  millions  sterling  of  public  money  at  a  moment 
when  the  country  was  burdened  with  the  war  indemnity.  The 
incident  was  characteristic  of  his  wary  policy,  as  in  the  face 
of  the  anti-republican  majority  in  the  Assembly  he  onild  not 
openly  break  with  the  Ri^t;  and  when  it  was  suggested  that 
he  was  too  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Republic  he 
offered  his  resignation,  the  refusal  of  which  he  took  as  indicating 
the  indispensable  nature  of  his  services.  Meanwhile  Gambetta, 
by  his  popular  eloquence,  had  won  for  himself  in  the  autumn 
a  triumphal  progress,  in  the  course  of  which  he  declared  at 
Grenoble  that  political  power  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
"  une  coMcke  sociale  notndle**  and  he  q^iealed  to  the  new  soda! 
strata  to  put  an  end  to  the  comedy  of  a  Republic  without 
republicans.  When  the  Assembly  resumed  its  sittings,  order 
having  been  restored  in  the  land  disturbed  by  war  and  rcvi^tion, 
the  financial  system  being  reconstituted  and  the  re<xfanizatlon 
of  the  army  planned,  Thiers  read  to  the  house  a  presidential 
message  which  marked  such  a  distinct  movement  towards  the 
Left  that  GambetU  led  the  applause.  "  The  Republic  ezbts,*' 
said  the  president, "  it  is  the  lawful  government  of  the  country, 
and  to  devise  anything  else  is  to  devise  the  most  terrible  of 
revolutions." 

The  year  1873  was  full  of  events  fateful  for  thehistocyof  France. 
It  opened  with  the  death  of  Napoleon  HI.  at  Chislehorst;  but 
the  disasters  amid  which  the  Second  Empire  had  ended  were  too 
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recent  for  the  youthful  promise  of  his  heir  to  be  regarded  as 
having  any  connexion  with  the  future  fortunes  of  France,  except 
by  the  small  group  of  Bonapartists.  Thiers  remained  the  centre 
of  interest.  Much  as  the  monarchists  disliked  him,  they  at  first 
shrank  from  upsetting  him  before  they  were  ready  with  a  scheme 
of  monarchical  restoration,  and  while  Gambetta's  authority  was 
growing  in  the  land.  But  when  the  I^ef  t  Centre  took  alarm  at  the 
return  of  radical  deputies  at  numerous  by-elections  the  reaction- 
aries utilized  the  divisions  in  the  republican  party,  and  for  the 
only  time  in  the  history  of  the  Third  Republic  they  gave  proof  of 
parliamentary  adroitness.  The  date  for  the  evacuation  of  France 
by  the  German  troops  had  been  advanced,  kirgely  owing  to 
Thiers'  successful  efforts  to  raise  the  war  indemnity.  The  monar- 
chical majority,  therefore,  thought  the  moment  had 
arrived  when  his  services  might  safely  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  campaign  against  him  was  ably  con- 
ducted by  a  coalition  of  Legitimists,  Orleanists  and 
Bonapartists.  The  attack  on  Thiers  was  led  by  the  due 
de  Broglie,  the  son  of  another  minister  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
grandson  of  Madame  de  StaSl.  Operations  began  with  the 
removal  from  the  chair  of  the  Assembly  of  Jules  Gr€vy,  a  moderate 
republican,  who  was  chosen  president  at  Bordeaux,  and  the 
substitution  of  Buffet,  an  old  minister  of  the  Second  Republic 
who  had  ralh'ed  to  the  Empire.  A  debate  on  the  political  ten- 
dency of  the  government  brought  Thien  himself  to  the  tribune 
to  defend  bis  policy.  He  maintained  that  a  conservative 
Republic  was  the  only  regime  possible,  seeing  that  the  monarchists 
in  the  Assembly  could  not  make  a  choice  between  their  three 
pretenders  to  the  throne.  A  resolution,  however,  was  carried 
which  provoked  the  old  sutesman  into  tendering  his  resignation. 
This  time  it  was  not  declined,  and  the  majority  with  unseemly 
haste  elected  as  president  of  the  Republic  Marshal 
MacMahon,  due  de  Magenta,  an  honest  soldier  of 
royalist  sympathies,  who  had  won  renown  and  a  ducal 
J'JJf*^  title  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Second  Empire.  In  the 
'"  eyes  of  Europe  the  curt  dismissal  of  the  aged  liberator 

of  the  territory;  was  an  act  of  ingratitude.  Its  justification 
would  have  been  the  success  of  the  majority  in  forming  a 
stable  monarchiad  government;  but  the  sole  result  of  the  a4th 
of  May  1873  was  to  provide  a  definite  date  to  mark  the  opening 
of  the  era  of  anti-republican  incompetency  in  France  which  has 
lasted  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
effective  guardian  of  the  Third  Republic 

The  political  incompetency  of  the  reactionaries  was  fated  never 
to  be  corrected  by  the  intelligence  of  its  princes  or  of  its  chiefs, 
and  the  year  which  saw  Thiers  dismissed  to  make  way  for  a 
restoration  saw  also  that  restoration  indefinitely  postponed  by 
the  fatal  action  of  the  legitimist  pretender.  The  oomte  de  Paris 
went  to  Frohsdorf  to  abandon  to  the  comte  de  Chambord  his 
claims  to  the  crown  as  the  heir  of  the  July  Monarchy,  and  to 
accept  the  position  of  dauphin,  thus  implying  that  his  grand- 
father Louis  Philippe  was  a  usurper.  With  the  "  Government 
of  Mora]  Order"  in  command  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
seemed  imminent,  when  the  royalists  had  their  hopes  dashed 
by  the  announcement  that "  Henri  V."  would  accept  the  throne 
only  on  the  condition  that  the  nation  adopted  as  the  standard 
of  France  the  white  flag-— at  the  very  sight  of  which  Marshal 
MacMahon  said  the  rifles  in  the  army  would  go  off  by  themselves. 
The  comte  de  Chambord's  refusal  to  accept  the  tricolour  was 
probably  only  the  pretext  of  a  childless  man  who 
had  no  wish  to  disturb  his  secluded  life  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  Orleans  family  which  had  usurped  his 
crown,  had  sent  him  as  a  child  into  exile,  and  out'* 
raged  his  mother  the  duchesse  de  Berry.  Whatever  his  motive, 
his  decision  could  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  establishing 
the  Republic,  as  he  was  likely  to  live  for  years,  during  which  the 
comte  de  Paris'  claims  had  to  remain  suspended.  It  was  not 
possible  to  leave  the  land  for  ever  under  the  government  im- 
provised at  Bordeaux  when  the  Germans  were  masters  of  France; 
so  thte  majority  in  the  Assembly  dedded  to  organise  another 
provisional  government  on  more  regular  lines,  which  might 
possibly  last  till  the  comte  de  Chambord  had  taken  the  white  flag 
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to  the  grave,  leaving  the  way  to  the  throne  clear  for  the  comte 
de  Paris.  On  the  19th  of  November  1873  a  BiU  was  passed 
which  instituted  the  Septennate,  whereby  the  executive 
power  was  confided  to  Marshal  MacMahon  for  seven 
years.  It  also  provided  for  the  nomination  of  a  com- 
mission of  the  National  Assembly  to  take  in  hand  the 
enactment  of  a  constitutional  law.  Before  this  an  important 
constitutional  innovation  had  been  adopted.  Under  Thien 
there  were  no  changes  of  ministry.  The  president  of  the  Republic 
was  perpetual  prime  minister,  constantly  dismissing  individual 
holders  of  portjfolios,  but  never  changing  at  one  moment  the 
whole  council  of  ministers.  Marshal  MacMahon,  the  day  after 
his  app<Hntment,  nominated  a  cabinet  with  a  vice-president 
of  the  council  as  premier,  and  thus  inaugurated  the  system 
of  ministerial  instability  which  has  been  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  government  of  the  Third  Republic.  Under  the 
Septennate  the  ministers,  monarchist  or  moderate  republican, 
were  socially  and  perhaps  intellectually  of  a  higher  class  than 
those  who  governed  France  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
XQth  century.  But  the  duration  of  the  cabinets  was  just  as  brief, 
thus  displaying  the  fact,  already  similarly  demonstrated  under 
the  Restoratipn  and  the  July  Monarchy,  that  in  France  parlia- 
mentary government  is  an  importation  not  suited  to  the  national 
temperament. 

The  due  de  Brogilie  was  the  prime  minister  in  MacMahon's 
first  two  cabinets  which  carried  on  the  government  of  the  country 
up  to  the  first  anniversary  of  Thiers'  resignation.  The  due  xle 
Broglie's  defeat  by  a  coalition  of  Legitimists  and  Bonapartists 
with  the  Republicans  displayed  the  mutual  attitude  of  parties. 
The  Royalists,  chagrined  that  the  fusion  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Bourbons  had  not  brought  the  comte  de  Chambord  to  the 
throne,  vented  their  rage  on  the  Orieanists»  who  had  the  chief 
share  in  the  government  without  being  able  to  utilize  it  for  their 
dynasty,  libe  Bonapartists,  now  that  the  memory  of  the  war 
was  receding,  were  winning  elections  in  the  provinces,  and  were 
further  encouraged  by  the  youthful  promise  of  the  Prince 
Imperial  The  republicans  had  so  improved  their  position  that 
the  due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier,  great-nephew  of  the  chancellor 
Pasquier,  tried  to  form  a  coalition  ministry  with  M.  Waddington, 
afterwards  ambassador  of  the  Republic  in  London,  and  other 
members  of  the  Left  Centre.  Out  of  this  uncertain  state  of 
affairs  was  evolved  the  constitution  which  has  lasted  the  longest 
of  all  those  that  France  has  tried  since  the  abolition  of  the  old 
monarchy  in  1792.  Its  birth  was  due  to  chance.  Not  being 
able  to  restore  a  monarchy,  the  National  Assembly  was  unwill- 
ing definitively  to  estabh'sh  a  republic,  and  as  no  limit  was  set  by 
the  law  on  the  duration  of  its  powers,  it  might  have  continued 
the  provisional  state  of  things  had  it  not  been  for  the  Bona- 
partists. That  party  displayed  so  much  activity  in  agitating  for 
a  plebiscite,  that  when  the  rural  voters  at  by-elections  began  to 
rally  to  the  Napoleonic  idea,  alarm  seized  the  constitutionalists 
of  the  Right  Centre  who  had  never  been  persuaded  by  Thiers' 
exhortations  to  accept  the  Republic.  Consequently  in  January 
X875  the  Assembly,  having  voted  the  general  principle  that  the 
legislative  power  should  be  exercised  by  a  Senate  and 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  without  any  mention  of  the 
executive  rfigTme,  accepted  by  a  majority  of  one  a  ^^'^ 
momentous  resolution  proposed  by  M.  Wallon,  a 
member  of  the  Right  Centre.  It  provided  that  the  president  of 
the  Republic  should  be  elected  by  the  absolute  majority  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  united  as  a  National  Assembly,  that  he 
should  be  elected  for  seven  years,  and  be  eligible  for  re-election. 
Tlius  by  one  vote  the  Republic  was  formally  established,  "  the 
Father  of  the  Constitution  "  being  M.  Wallon,  who  began  his 
political  experiences  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1849,  and 
survived  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Senate  until  the  twentieth 
centtuy. 

TUe  Republic  being  thus  esUblisfaed,  General  de  Cissey,  who 

had  become  prime  minister,  made  way  for  M.  Buffet,  but  retained 

his  portfolio  of  war  in  the  new  coalition  cabinet,  which  contained 

some  distinguished  memben  of  the  two  central  groups,  indud- 

I  ing  M.  L(on  Say.     A  fortnight  previously,  at  the  end  of  February 
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i87S»  were  passed  two  statutes  defining  the  legiaUtive  and 
executive  powers  in  the  Republic,  and  organizing  the  Senate. 
n^HaloaM  These  joined  to  a  third  enactment,  voted  in  July,  form 
•#<iw  Cm-  the  body  of  laws  known  as  the  "  Constitution  of  1875," 
^ar^  which  though  twice  revised,  lasted  without  essential 
alteration  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  legislative 
power  was  conferred  on  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
which  might  unite  in  congress  to  revise  the  constitution, 
if  they  both  agreed  that  revision  was  necessary,  and  which 
were  bound  so  to  meet  for  the  election  of  the  president  of  the 
Republic  when  a  vacancy  occurred.  It  was  enacted  that  the 
president  so  elected  should  retain  office  for  seven  yean,  and  be 
eligible  for  re-election  at  the  end  of  his  term.  He  was  also  held 
to  be  irreqwnsible,  except  in  the  case  of  high  treason.  Tlie  other 
principal  prerogatives  bestowed  on  the  pre«dential  office  by  the 
constitution  of  1875  were  the  right  of  initiating  laws  concurrently 
with  the  members  of  the  two  chambers;  the  promulgation  of 
the  laws;  the  right  of  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  before 
its  legal  term  on  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  and  that  of  adjourning 
the  sittings  of  both  houses  for  a  month;  the  right  of  pardon; 
the  dispoul  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  country;  the  reception  of 
diplomatic  envoys,  and,  under  certain  limitations,  the  power 
to  ratify  treaties.  The  constitution  relieved  the  president  of 
the  responsibility  of  private  patronage,  by  providing  that  every 
act  of  his  should  be  countersigned  by  a  minister.  The  con- 
stitutional taw  provided  that  the  Senate  should  consist  of  300 
members,  75  being  nominated  for  life  by  the  National  Assembly, 
and  the  remaining  225  elected  for  nine  years  by  the  departments 
and  the  colonies.  Vacancies  among  the  life  members,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly,  were  filled  by  the  Senate 
until  Z884,  when  the  nominative  system  was  abolished,  though 
the  survivors  of  it  were  not  disturbed.  The  taw  of  1875  enacted 
that  the  elected  senators,  who  were  distributed  among  the 
departments  on  a  rough  basis  of  population,  should  be  elected 
for  nine  years,  a  third  of  them  retiring  triennially.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  the  senatorial  electors  in  each  department  should  be 
the  deputies,  the  members  of  the  amseil  gitUral  and  of  the  conseils 
d*arrondissent€tUf  and  delegates  nominated  by  the  municipal 
councils  of  each  commune.  As  the  municipal  delegates  composed 
the  majority  in  each  electoral  college,  Gambetta  called  the 
Senate  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Communes;  but  in  practice 
the  senators  elected  have  always  been  the  nominees  of  the  local 
deputies  and  of  the  departmental  councillors  {conseUUrs  gtniraux). 
The  Constitutional  Law  further  provided  that  the  deputies 
should  be  elected  to  the  Chamber  for  four  years  by  direct  man- 
hood suffrage,  which  had  been  enjoyed  in  France  ever 
since  1848.  The  laws  relating  to  registration,  which  is 
diuamnmt  of  admirable  simplicity  in  France,  were  left  practically 
JJJJJ"**"  the  same  as  under  the  Second  Empire.  From  1875  to 
1885  the  elections  were  held  on  the  basis  of  scnUin 
d'arronaissemenlt  each  department  being  divided  into  single- 
member  districts.  In  1885  scnUin  4e  liste  was  tried,  the  depart- 
ment being  the  electoral  unit,  and  each  elector  having  as  many 
votes  as  there  were  seats  ascribed  to  the  department  without 
the  power  to  cumulate— like  the  voting  in  the  city  of  London 
when  it  returned  four  members.  In  x  889  scrutin  d'arrondissemeni 
was  resumed.  The  payment  of  members  continued  as  under 
the  Second  Empire,  the  salary  now  being  fixed  at  9000  francs 
a  year  in  both  houses,  or  about  a  pound  sterling  a  day.  The 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  were  endowed  with  almost  identical 
powers.  The  only  important  advantage  given  to  the  popular 
house  in  the  paper  constitution  was  its  initiative  in  matters  of 
finance,  but  the  right  of  rejecting  or  of  modifying  the  financial 
proposals  of  the  Chamber  was  successfully  upheld  by  the  Senate. 
In  reality  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  overshadowed  the  upper 
house.  The  constitution  did  not  prescribe  that  ministers  should 
be  selected  from  either  house  of  parliament,  but  in  practice  the 
deputies  have  been  in  cabinets  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one 
in  excess  of  the  senators.  Similarly  the  very  numerous  ministerial 
crises  which  have  taken  place  under  the  Third  Republic  have 
writh  the  rarest  exceptions  been  caused  by  votes  in  the  lower 
chamber.    Among  minor  differences  between  the  two  houses 


ordained  by  the  constitutitm  was  the  legal  minimum  age  ol 
members,  that  of  senators  being  forty  and  of  dqnities  twenty-five. 
It  was  enacted,  moreover,  that  the  Senate,  by  presidential 
decree,  could  be  constituted  into  a  high  court  for  the  trial  of 
certain  offences  against  the  security  of  the  state. 

The  constitution  thus  produced,  the  fourteenth  siaoe  tlie 
Revolution  of  2789,  was  the  issue  of  a  monarchical  Assonblj 
forced  by  circumstances  to  establish  a  republic  It 
was  therefore  distinguished  from  others  whidi  preceded 
it  in  that  it  contained  no  declaration  of  principle  and 
no  doctrinal  theory.  The  comparative  exceUenoe  of 
the  work  must  be  recognized,  seeing  that  it  has  lasted. 
But  it  owed  its  duration,  as  it  ow^  its  origin  and  its 
character,  to  the  weakness  of  purpose  and  to  the  disseuioBS  of 
the  monarchical  parties.  The  first  legal  act  under  the  new 
constitution  was  the  selection  by  the  expiring  National  AMenbly 
of  seventy-five  nominated  senators,  and  here  the  reactionarks 
gave  a  crowning  example  of  that  folly  which  has  ever  marked 
their  conduct  each  time  they  have,  had  the  chance  of  scoring  an 
advanUge  against  the  Republic.  The  principle  of  nomination 
had  been  carried  in.  the  National  Assembly  by  the  Right  and 
opposed  by  the  Republicans.  But  the  quarrels  of  the  Legitimists 
with  the  due  de  Broglie  and  his  party  were  ao  bitter  that  the 
former  made  a  present  of  the  nominated  element  in  the  Senate 
to  the  Republicans  in  order  to  spite  the  Orleanists;  so  out  of 
seventy-five  senators  nominated  by  the  monarchical  AsaemUy, 
fifty-seven  Republicans  were  chosen.  Without  this  suiddal 
act  the  Republicans  would  have  been  in  a  woeful  minority  in  the 
Senate  when  parliament  met  in  1876  after  the  first  elections 
under  the  new  system  of  parliamentary  government.  The 
slight  advantage  which,  in  q>ite  of  their  adif-destructkm,  the 
reactionaries  maintained  in  the  upper  house  was  outbaluKed 
by  the  republican  success  at  the  elections  to  the  Oiamber. 
In  a  house  of  over  500  members  only  about  150  monarchical 
deputies  were  returned,  of  whom  half  were  Booapartista.  The 
first  cabinet  under  the  new  constitution  was  icxmtd  by  Dufaue, 
an  old  minister  of  Louis  Philippe  like  Thiers,  add  like  Um  boni  in 
the  x8th  century.  The  premier  now  took  the  title  of  president 
of  the  council,  the  chief  of  the  state  no  longer  presiding  at  the 
meetings  of  ministers,  though  he  continued  to  be  present  at  their 
deliberations.  Although  the  republican  victories  at  the  elections 
were  greatly  due  to  the  influence  of  Gambetta,none  of  hhpartaans 
was  included  in  the  ministry,  which  was  composed  of  membeis 
of  the  two  central  groups.  At  the  end  of  1876  Dufaure  retired, 
but  neariy  all  his  ministers  retained  their  portfolios  under  the 
presidency  of  Jules  Simon,  a  pupil  of  Victor  Cousin,  who  first 
entered  political  life  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1848,  and 
was  later  a  leading  member  of  the  opposition  in  the  last  seven 
years  of  the  Second  Empire. 

The  premiership  of  Jules  Simon  came  to  an  end  with  the 
abortive  coup  d*(tai  of.  1877,  commonly  called  from  its  date  tbe 
Stixe  Mai.  After  the  election  of  Marshal  MacMahon 
to  the  presidency,  the  clerical  party,  irritated  at  the 
failure  to  restore  the  comte  de  Chambord,  commenced 
a  campaign  in  favour  of  the  restitution  of  the  temporal  power  to 
the  Pope.  It  provoked  the  Italian  government  to  make  CMnmon 
cause  with  Germany,  as  Prince  Bismarck  was  likewise  attacked 
by  the  French  clericals  for  his  ecclesiastical  policy.  At  last 
Jules  Simon,  who  was  a  liberal  most  friendly  to  Catholicism, 
had  to  accept  a  resolution  of  the  Chamber,  inviting  the  ministiy 
to  adopt  the  same  disciplinary  policy  towards  the  Church  which 
had  been  followed  by  the  Second  Empire  and  the  Monardiy  of 
July.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Gambetta  used  his  famous 
expression,  "  Le  dirkalUnu,  unlH  VennemV*  Some  dajrs  later 
a  letter  appeared  In  the  Journal  officid^  dated  z6th  May  1877, 
signed  by  President  MacMahon,  informing  Jules  Simon  that  he 
had  no  longer  his  confidence,  as  it  was  clear  that  he  had  lost 
that  influence  over  the  Chamber  which  a  president  of  the  Coundl 
ought  to  exercise.  The  dismissal  of  the  prime  minister  and  the 
presidential  acts  which  followed  did  not  infringe  the  letter  of 
the  new  constitution;  yet  the  proceeding  was  regarded  as  a 
coup  d'iiat  in  favour  of  the  clerical  reactionaries.    The  due  de 
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BrogUe  formed  an  anti-republican  ministry,  ano  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  in  virtue  of  the  presidential  prerogative  conferred  by  the 
law  of  1875,  adjourned  parliament  for  a  month.  When  the 
Chamber  reassembled  the  rq>ublican  majority  of  363  denounced 
the  coalition  of  parties  hostile  to  the  Republic.  The  president, 
again  using  his  constitutional  prerogative,  obtained  the  author- 
ization of  the  Senate  to  dissolve  the  Chamber.  Meanwhile  the 
Broglie  ministry  had  put  in  practice  the  policy,  favoured  by  all 
parties  in  France,  of  replacing  the  functionaries  hostile  to  it 
with  its  own  partisans.  But  in  spite  of  the  administrative 
electoral  machinery  being  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  reactionaries, 
a  republican  majority  was  sent  back  to  the  Chamber,  the  sudden 
deaUi  of  Thier»  on  the  eve  of  his  expected  return  to  power,  and 
the  demonstration  at  his  funeral,  which  was  described  as  a 
silent  insurrection,  aiding  the  rout  of  the  monarchists.  The 
due  de  Broglie  resigned,  and  Marshal  MacMahonsent  for  General 
de  Rochebouet,  who  formed  a  cabinet  of  unknown  reactionaries, 
but  it  bsted  only  a  few  days,  as  the  Chamber  refused  to  vote 
supply.  Dufaure  was  then  called  back  to  office,  and  his  moderate 
republican  ministry  lasted  for  the  remainder  of  the  MacMahon 
presidency. 

Thus  ended  the  episode  of  the  Sehe  Maif  condemned  by  the 
whole  of  Europe  from  its  inception.  Its  chief  effects  were  to 
prove  again  to  the  country  the  incompetency  of  the  monarchists, 
and  by  associating  in  the  public  mind  the  Church  with  this 
ill-conceived  venture,  to  provoke  reprisals  from  the  anti-clericals 
when  they  came  into  power.  After  the  storm,  the  year  1878 
was  one  of  political  repose.  The  first  international  exhibition 
held  at  Paris  after  the  war  displayed  to  Europe  how  the  secret 
of  France's  recuperative  power  lay  in  the  industry  and  artistic 
instinct  of  the  nation.  Marshal  MacMahon  presided  with 
dignity  over  the  fdtes  held  in  honour  of  the  exhibition, 
and  had  he  pleased  he  might  have  tranquilly  fulfilled 
€Mrr  the  term  of  his  Septennate.  But  in  January  1879 
pnMUeat  fae  made  a  difference  of  opinion  on  a  mililary  question 
an  excuse  for  resignation,and  Jules'  Gr^ry ,  the  president 
of  the  Chamber,  was  elected  to  succeed  him  by  the 
National  Assembly,  which  thus  met  for  the  first  time  under  the 
Constitutional  Law  of  1875. 

Henceforth  the  executive  as  well  as  the  legisbtive  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  republicans.  The  new  president  was 
a  leader  of  the  bar,  who  had  first  become  known  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  1848  as  the  advocate  of  the  principle  that  a  republic 
would  do  better  without  a  president.  M.  Waddington  was  his 
fint  prime  minister,  and  Gambetta  was  elected  president  of  the 
Chamber.  The  latter,  encouraged  by  his  rivals  in  the  idea  that 
the  time  was  not  ripe  for  him  openly  to  direct  the  aflain  of  the 
country,  thus  put  himself,  in  spite  of  his  occult  dictatorship,  in 
a  position  of  official  self-effacement  from  which  he  did  not  emerge 
until  the  jealousies  of  his  own  party-colleagues  had  undermined 
the  prestige  he  had  gained  as  chief  founder  of  the  Republic 
The  most  active  among  them  was  Jules  Ferry,  minister  of 
Education,  who  having  been  a  republican  deputy  for 
Paris  at  the  end  of  the  Empire,  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  proviaonal  government  proclaimed  on  4lh 
September  1870.  Borrowing  Gambetta's  cry  that  clericalism 
was  the  enemy,  he  commenced  the  work  of  reprisal  for  the  Sehe 
Mai.  His  educational  projects  of  1879  were  thus  anti-clerical 
in  tendency,  the  most  famous  being  article  7  of  his  education 
bill,  which  prohibited  memben  of  any  "  unauthorised  "  religious 
orden  exercising  the  profession  of  teaching  in  any  school  in 
France,  the  disability  being  applied  to  all  ecclesiastical  com- 
munities, excepting  four  or  five  which  had  been  privileged  by 
special  legislation.  This  enactment,  aimed  chiefly  at  the  Jesuits, 
was  advocated  with  a  sectarian  bitterness  which  will  be  associated 
with  the  name  of  Jules  Ferry  long  after  his  more  statesmanlike 
qualities  are  forgotten.  The  law  was  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
Jules  Simon  bring  the  eloquent  champion  of  the  dentals,  whose 
intrigues  had  ousted  him  from  office.  The  unauthorised  orden 
were  then  dissolved  by  decree;  but  though  the  forcible  expulsion 
of  aged  priests  and  nuns  gave  rise  to  painful  scenes,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  popular  feeling  was  exdted  in  their  favour,  so 


grievously  had  the  Church  blundered  in  identifying  itself  with 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Seize  Mai, 

Meanwhile  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial  in  Zululand  had 
shattered  the  hopes  of  the  Bonapartists,  and  M.  de  Freydnet, 
a  former  functionary  of  the  Empire,  had  become  prime  minister 
at  the  end  of  1879.  He  had  retained  Jules  Ferry  at  the  ministry 
of  Education,  but  unwilling  to  adopt  all  his  anti-derical  policy, 
he  resigned  the  premiership  in  September  z88o.  The  constlttftioh 
of  the  first  Ferry  cabinet  secured  the  further  exclusion  from  office 
of  Gambetta,  to  which,  however,  he  preferred  his  "  occult  dictator- 
ship."  In  August  he  had,  as  president  of  the  Chamber,  accom- 
panied  M.  Cr£vy  on  an  official  visit  to  Cherbourg,  and  the  accla- 
mations called  forth  all  over  France  by  his  speech,  which  was 
a  hopeful  defiance  to  Germany,  encouraged  the  wily  chief 
of  the  state  to  aid  the  republican  conspiracy  against  the  hero 
of  the  Republic.  In  x88x  the  only  politial  question  before 
the  country  was  the  destiny  of  Gambetta.  His  influence  in  the 
Chamber  was  such  that  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  prime 
minister  he  carried  his  electoriil  scheme  of  scruiin  de  liste,  descend- 
ing from  the  presidential  chair  to  defend  it.  Its  rejection  by 
the  Senate  caused  no  conflict  between  the  houses.  The  check 
was  infficted  not  on  the  Chamber,  but  on  Gambetu,  who  counted 
on  his  popularity  to  carry  the  lists  of  his  candidates  in  all 
the  republican  departments  in  France  as  a  quasi-plebisdtary 
demonstration  in  his  favour.  His  rivab  dared  not  openly 
quarrd  with  him.  There  was  the  semblance  of  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  Ferry,  and  his  name  was  the  rallying-cry  oi 
the  Republic  at  the  general  dection,  which  was  conducted  on 
the  old  system  of  scnUin  d*arrondissemetU, 

The  triumph  for  the  Republic  was  great,  the  combined  force 
of  reactionary  memben  returned  bring  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
new  Chamber.  M.  Gr^vy  could  no  longer  abstain  from 
asking  Gambetta  to  form  a  ministry,  but  he  had 
bided  his  time  till  jealousy  of  the  "  occult  power  " 
of  the  president  of  the  Chamber  had  undermined  his 
position  in  parliament.  Consequently,  when  on  the  14th  of 
November  1881  Gambetta  announced  the  composition  of  his 
cabinet,  ironically  called  the  " grand  ministire"  which  was  to 
consolidate  the  Republic  and  .to  be  the  apotheosis  of  its  chief, 
a  great  feding  of  disillusion  fdl  on  the  country,  for  his  colleagues 
were  untried  politicians.  The  best  known  was  Paul  Bert,  a  man 
of  sdencc,  who  as  the  "  reporter  "  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Ferry 
Education  Bill  had  distinguished  himself  as  an  aggressive  free- 
thinker, and  he  inappropriately  was  named  minister  of  public 
worship.  All  the  conspicuous  republicans  who  had  held  office 
refused  to  serve  under  Gambetta.  His  cabinet  was  condemned 
in  advance.  His  enemies  having  succeeded  in  ruining  its  com- 
position, declared  that  the  construction  of  a  one-man  machine 
was  ominous  of  dictatorship,  and  the  "  pand  miuisiire  "  lived  for 
only  ten  weeks. 

Gambetta  was  succeeded  in  January  i88a  by  M.  de  Freydnet, 
who  having  fint  taken  office  in  the  Dufaure  cabinet  of  1877,  and 
having  continued  to  hold  office  at  intervals  until  1899,  ^^^ 
was  the  most  successful  specimen  of  a  "  minisirable  " —  (igmb$i(§ 
as  recurrent  portfollo-holden  have  been  called  under 
t  he  Third  Republic.  His  second  ministry  lasted  only  six  months. 
The  failure  of  Gambetta,  though  pleasing  to  his  rivals, discouraged 
the  republican  party  and  disorganised  its  majorityin  the  Chamber. 
M.  Duderc,  an  old  minister  of  the  Second  Republic,  then  became 
president  of  the  council,  and  before  his  short  term  of  office  was 
run  Gambetta  died  on  the  last  day  of  1889,  without  having  had 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  capadty  as  a  minister  or  an 
administrator.  He  was  only  forty-four  at  his  death,  and  his  fame 
rests  on  the  unfulfilled  promise  of  a  brief  career.  The  men  who 
had  driven  him  out  of  public  life  and  had  shortened  his  existence 
were  the  most  ostcntatlous.of  the  mournera  at  the  great  pageant 
with  which  he  was  buried,  and  to  have  been  of  his  party  was  in 
future  the  popular  trade-mark  of  his  republican  enemies. 

Gambetta's  death  was  followed  by  a  period  of  anarchy,  during 
which  Prince  Napoleon,  the  son  of  Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia, 
placarded  the  walls  of  Paris  with  a  manifesto.  The  Chamber 
thereupon  voted  the  exile  of  the  memben  of  the  families  whif 
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had  reigned  in  France.  The  Senate  rejected  the  measure,  and  a 
conflict  arose  between  the  two  houses.  M.  Duderc  resigned  the 
premiership  in  January  1883  to  his  minister  of  the 
Interior,  M.  Fallidres,  a  Gascon  lawyer,  who  became 
president  of  the  Senate  in  1899  and  president  of  the 
Republic  in  x  906.  He  held  office  for  three  weeks,  when  Jules  Ferry 
bo^e  president  of  the  council  for  the  second  time.  Several  of 
the  closest  of  Gambetta's  friends  accepted  office  under  the  old 
enemy  of  their  chief,  and  the  new  combination  adopted  the 
epithet  "opportunist,"  which  had  been  invented  by  Gambetta 
in  1875  to  justify  the  expediency  of  his  alliance  with  Thiers. 
The  Opportunists  thenceforth  formed  an  important  group  stand- 
ing between  the  Left  Centre,  which  was  now  excluded  from  offiM, 
and  the  Radicals.  It  claimed  the  tradition  of  Gambetta,  but  the 
guiding  principle  manifested  by  its  members  was  that  of  securing 
the  spoils  of  place.  To  this  end  it  often  allied  itself  with  the 
Radicals,  and  the  Ferry  cabinet  practised  this  policy  in  1883 
when  it  removed  the  (Means  princes  from  the  active  list  in  the 
army  as  the  illogical  result  of  the  demonstration  of  a  Bonaparte. 
How  needless  was  this  proceeding  was  shown  a  few  months  later 
when  the  comte  de  Chambord  (Ued,  as  his  death,,  which  finally 
fused  the  Royalists  with  the  OiieanistSi  caused  no  commotion 
in  France. 

The  year  1884  was  unprecedented  seeing  that  it  passed 
without  a  change  of  ministry.  Jules  Ferry  displayed  real  admini- 
Rrrtthn  strative  ability,  and  as  an  era  of  steady  government 
0/<teCte-  seemed  to  be  commencing,  the  opportunity  was  taken 
'Hi'iUomf  to  revise  the  Constitution.  Tlie  two  Chambers  there- 
"^  fore  met  in  congress,  and  enacted  that  the  republican 
form  of  government  could  never  be  the  subject  of  revision,  and 
that  all  members  of  families  which  had  reigned  in  France  were 
ineligible  for  the  presidency  of  the  Republic — a  repetition  of  the 
adventure  of  Louis  Bonaparte  in  the  middle  of  the  century  being 
thus  made  Impossible.  It  also  decided  that  the  clauses  of  the 
law  of  1875  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  Senate  should  no 
longer  have  a  constitutional  character.  Thb  permitted  the 
reform  of  the  Upper  House  by  ordinary  parliamentary  procedure. 
So  an  organic  law  was  passed  to  abolish  the  system  of  nominating 
senators,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  municipal  delegates  in 
the  electoral  colleges  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
communes.  The  French  nation,  for  the  first  time  since  it  had 
enjoyed  political  life,  had  revised  a  constitution  by  pacific  means 
without  a  revolution.  Gambetta  being  out  of  the  way,  his 
favourite  electoral  system  of  scruUn  4e  lisle  had  no  longer  any 
terror  for  his  rivals,  so  it  was  voted  by  the  Chamber  early  in 
1885.  Before  the  Senate  had  passed  it  into  law  the  Ferry 
ministry  had  fallen  at  the  end  of  March,  after  holding  office  for 
twenty-five  months,  a  term  rarely  exceeded  in  the  annals  of  the 
Third  Republic.  This  long  tenure  of  power  had  excited  the 
dissatisfaction  of  jealous  politicians,  and  the  news  of  a  slight 
disaster  to  the  French  troops  in  Tongking  called  forth  all  the 
pent-up  rancour  which  Jules  Ferry  had  inspired  in  various 
groups.  By  the  exaggerated  news  of  defeat  Paris  was  exdted 
TonUat.  ^^  ^^  brink  of  a  revolution.  The  approaches  of  the 
•  Chamber  were  invaded  by  an  angry  mob,  and  Jules 

Ferry  was  the  object  of  public  hate  more  bitter  than  any  man 
had  called  forth  in  France  since  Napoleon  III.  on  the  days  after 
Sedan.  Within  the  Chamber  he  was  attacked  in  all  quarters. 
The  Radicals  took  the  lead,  supported  by  the  Monarchists,  who 
remembered  the  anti-clerical  rigour  of  the  Ferry  laws,  by  the 
Left  Centre,  not  sorry  for  the  tribulation  of  the  group  which  had 
supplanted  it,  and  by  place-hunting  republicans  of  all  shades.  The 
attack  was  led  by  a  politician  who  disdained  office.  M.  Georges 
Cl^menceau,  who  had  originally  come  to  Paris  from  the  Vendue 
as  a  doctor,  had  as  a  radical  leaderrfn  the  Chamber  used  his 
remarkable  talent  as  an  overthrower  of  ministries,  and  neariy 
every  one  of-  the  eight  ministerial  crises  which  had  already 
occurred  during  the  presidency  of  Gr£vy  had  been  hastened  by 
his  mordant  eloquence. 

The  next  prime  minister  was  M.  Brisson,  a  radical  lawyer  and 
journalist,  who  in  April  1885  formed  a  cabinet  of  "  concentration  " 
— that  is  to  say,  it  was  recruited  from  various  groups  with  the 


idea  of  concentrating  all  republican  forces  in  oppoBtioa  to  the  re- 
actionaries. MM.  de  Freydnet  and  Camot,  afterwards  president 
of  the  Republic,  represented  the  moderate  dement  in  this  ministxy, 
which  siq>erintended  the  general  dections  under  scnrfm  dt  liste. 
That  system  was  recommended  by  its  advocates  as  a  nmtdy 
for  the  rapid  decadence  in  the  composition  of  the  Qiambcr. 
Manhood  suffrage,  which  had  returned  to  the  National  Assembly 
a  distinguished  body  of  men  to  condude  peace  with  Germany, 
had  chosen  «  very  different  type  of  representative  to  sit  in  the 
Chamber  created  by  the  constitution  of  1875.  At  each  succeed- 
ing election  the  standard  of  deputies  returned  grew  kmcr,  till 
Gambetta  described  them  contemptuously  as  "  saus-^ilinmains/* 
indicating  that  they  were  chieffy  chosen  from  the  petty  pro- 
fessional class,  which  represented  ndther  the  real  democracy 
nor  the  material  interests  of  the  country.  His  view  was  that 
the  dection  of  members  by  departmental  lists  would  ensure  the 
candidature  of  the  best  men  in  each  region,  who  under  tlie  systaa 
of  single-member  districts  were  apt  to  be  neglected  in  favour  of 
local  politicians  representing  narrow  interests.  When  his  death 
had  removed  the  fear  of  his  using  tcnUsn  de  lisle  as  a  plefaisdtarT 
organization,  parliament  sanctioned  its  tziaL  The  result 
not  what  its  promoters  antidpated.  Hie  composition 
of  the  Chamber  was  indeed  transformed,  but  only  by 
the  substitution  of  reactionary  deputies  for  repuUicansw 
Of  the  votes  polled,  45%  were  given  to  the  Monarchists,  and 
if  they  had  obtained  one-half  of  the  abstentions  the  Rqyobfic 
would  have  come  to  an-  end.  At  the  same  time  the  character 
of  the  republican  deputies  returned  was  not  improved;  ao  the  sole 
effect  of  senUin  de  UsU  was  to  show  that  the  dectorate^  weary  of 
republican  dissensions,  was  ready  to  make  a  trial  of  monarchical 
govemment^f  only  the  reactionary  party  proved  that  it  rontaincH 
statesmen  capable  of  leading  the  nation.  So  menacing  was  the 
situation  that  the  rq>ublicans  thought  it  wise  not  further  to 
expose  thdr  divisions  in  .the  presidential  election  vriiscfa  was 
due  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Conseqtiently,  on 
the  28th  of  December  1885,  M.  Grivy,  in  spite  of  his  growing 
unpopularity,  was  elected  president  of  the  Republic  for  a  second 
term  of  seven  years. 

The  Brisson  cabinet  at  once  resigned,  and  on  the  7th  of  January 
1886  its  most  important  member,  M.  de  Preydnet,  fonned  his 
third  ministry,  which  had  momentous  influence  on  the 
history  of  the  Republic  The  new  minister  of 
was  General  Boulanger,asmart  soldier  of  no  remarkable 
military  record;  but  bdng  the  nomineeof  M.  Cl^menceau,hebegaa 
his  official  career  by  taUng  radical  measures  against  cxunmaad- 
ing  officers  of  reactionary  tendendes.  He  thus  aided  the  govern- 
ment in  its  fampsign  against  the  families  which  had  reigned  in 
France,  whose  situation  had  been  improved  by  the  result  of  the 
dections.  The  f 6tes  given  by  the  comte  de  Paris  to  cdebrate 
his  daughter's  marriage  with  the  heir-apparent  of  Portugal 
moved  the  republican  majority  in  the  Qiambeis  to  txpd  from 
France  the  heads  of  the  houses  of  Orieans  and  of  Bcmapart^ 
with  thdr  ddest  sons.  The  names  of  all  the  princes  on  the  amy 
list  were  erased  from  it,  the  decree  being  executed  with  on- 
seemly  ostentation  by  General  Boulanger,  who  had  owed  early 
promotion  to  the  protection  of  the  due  d'Aumak,  and  on  that 
prince  protesting  he  was  exiled  too.  Meanwhile  General  Bou- 
langer took  advantage  of  Grivy*s  unpopularity  to  make  himsdf 
a  popular  hero,  and  at  the  review,  hdd  ycariy  on  the  14th  of 
July,  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  his  acdamatioa 
by  the  Parisian  mob  showed  that  he  was  taking  an  unexpected 
place  in  the  imagination  of  the  people.  He  continued  to  woik 
with  the  Radicals,  so  when  they  turned  out  M.  de  Frcydnci  in 
December  1886,  one  of  their  group,  M.  Goblet,  a  lawyer  from 
Amiens,  formed  a  ministry,  and  retaiiBed  Botthmger  as  minister  of 
war.  M.  Q£menoean,  however,  withdrew  his  support  bom  the 
general,  who  was  neverthdess  loudly  patronized  by  the  vioknt 
radical  press.  His  bold  attitude  towards  Germany  in  «vmi*rri^ 
with  the  arrest  on  the  German  frontier  of  a  French  official  named 
Schnaebde  so  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public,  that  M.G6bltt 
was  not  sorry  to  resign  in  May  1887  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  too 
popular  colleague. 
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t  to  mmin>nd  m  ettps  d*mnmtt  at  Cktmont' 
;  bat  the  popular  pioa  aod  tlie  people 
clameuied  for  the  hero  who  was  aid  to  have  tcrroriaed  Prince 
Kamudk^  and  thcj  encouiaged  him  to  play  the  part  ol  a 
pifhiiritary  candidate.  There  wttt  grave  leasons  for  public  dia- 
conteat.  Fuhamcnt  in  1887  was  more  than  osoally  sterile  in 
legislation,  and  in  the  autumn  session  it  bad  to  attend  to  a  scandal 
which  had  long  been  ramoored.  The  son-in-law  of  GrCvy, 
Daniel  Wibon,  a  prominent  deputy  who  had  been  an  under 
seactaiy  of  state,  was  accused  of  traffiding  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  of  using  the  ElysJe,  the  president's  official 
residence,  where  he  lived,  as  an  agency  for  his  corrupt  practices. 
The  evidence  against  him  was  ro  dear  that  his  collngues  in  the 
Chamber  put  the  government  into  a  minority  in  order  to  pre- 
dpitate  a  presidentid  crisis,  and  on  Gr£vy  refusing  to  accept  this 
hint,  a  long  array  of  politidans,  rqwesenting  all  the  republican 
groups,  declined  bis  invitation  to  aid  him  in  forming  a  new 
ministry,  all  being  bent  on  forcing  his  resignation.  Had  General 
Bouluger  been  a  man  of  resolute  courage  he  might  at  this  crisis 
have  made  a  amp  d'Haij  for  his  popularity  in  the  street  and  in  tbe 
army  incressed  as  the  Republic  sank  deeper  into  scandal  and 
anarchy.  At  last,  when  Paris  was  on  the  brink  of  revolution, 
Gr£vy  was  prevailed  on  to  resign.  The  candidate^  for  his  succes> 
sion  to  the  presidency  were  two  ex-prime  ministers,  MM.  Ferry 
and  de  Freydnet,  anid  Floquet,  a  barrister,  who  bad  been  con- 
qpicuotts  in  the  National  Assembly  for  his  sympathy  with  tbe  Com- 
mune. The  Monarchists  had  no  candidate  ready,  and  resolved 
to  vote  for  Ferry,*  because  they  bdieved  that  if  he  were  elected 
his  unpopularity  with  the  democracy  would  cause  an  insurrection 
in  Paris  and  the  downfall  of  the  Republic  MM.  de  Freydnet 
and  Floquet  each  looked  for  the  support  of  the  Radicals,  and  each 
had  m^e  a  secret  compact,  in  the  event  of  his  dection,  to  restore 
General  Boulanger  to  the  war  office.  But  M.  Cltoenceau,  fearing 
the  election  of  Jules  Ferry,  advised  his  followers  to  vote  for  an 
*'  outsder,"  and  after  some  manoeuvring  the  congress  elected  by  a 
large  majority  Sadi  Camot. 

The  new  president,  though  the  nominee  of  dianoe,  was  an 
czcdknt  choice.  The  granchion  of  Lasare  Camot,  the '  'organiser 
of  victory  "  of  the  Convention,  he  was  also  a  man  of 
unsullied  probity.  Tbe  tradition  of  his  family  name, 
only  less  prions  than  that  of  Bonaparte  in  the  annals 
of  the  Revolution^  was  wdoome  to  France,  almost 
ready  fo  throw  hcsself  into  the  arms  of  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  while  his-  blameless  repute  reconciled  some  of  thove 
whose  opposition  to  the  Rqpublic  had  been  qtuckened  by  the 
mean  vices  of  Gr6vy.  But  the  name  and  character  of  Carnot 
would  have  been  powerless  to  check  the  Boulangist  movement 
without  the  incompetency  of  its  leader,  who  was  getting  the 
democracy  at  his  back  without  knowing  how  to  utilize  It.  The 
new  president's  first  prime  minister  was  M.  Tirard,  a  senator  who 
had  held  office  in  six  of  Gravy's  ministries,  and  he  formed  a 
cabinet  of  politicians  as  colouriess  as  himself.  The  early  months 
of  1888  were  occupied  with  the  trial  of  Wilson,  who  was  sentenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  fraud,  and  with  the  conflicts 
of  the  government  with  General  Boulanger,  who  was  deprived 
of  his  command  for  coming  to  Paris  without  leave.  Wilson 
appealed  against  his  sentence,  and  General  Boulanger  was 
elected  deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Aisne  by  an  enormous 
majority.  It  so  happened  that  the  day  sfter  his  election  a 
presidential  decree  was  signed  on  the  advice  of  the  minister  of 
war  removing  General  Boulanger  from  the  army,  and  the  court 
of  appeal  quashed  Wilson's  conviction.  Public  feeling  was 
profoundly  moved  by  the  coincidence  of  the  release  of  the 
relative  of  the  ex-president  by  tbe  judges  of  the  Republic  on 
tbe  same  day  that  its  ministers  expelled  from  tbe  army  the 
popuhr  hero  of  universal  suffrage. 

As  General  Bouhnger  had  been  invented  by  the  Radicals 
it  was  thought  that  a  Radical  cabinet  might  be  a  remedy  to 
cope  with  him,  so  M.  Floquet  became  president  of  the  council 
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in  April  1888,  M.  de  F^tydtet  takfag  tht  poctMb  ol  war, 
which  he  ittained  through  many  ministiies.  IC.FIoquct'SschicI 
achievement  was  a  dud  with  GcaersI  Boulanger,  ^^ai^^n^ 
in  which,  though  an  eldertydvflian,  he  wounded  l^m.  *^^*^* 
Nothing,  however,  checked  the  popukrity  of  the  miUtaiy  politic 
dan,  and  though  he  was  a  fsilure  as  a  speaker  in  the  Chamber, 
several  departments  tetuned  hitt  as  their  deputy  by  great 
■u^oritics.  The  Bonspsrtisis  had  joined  him,  and  while  in  his 
nmnifestoa  he  described  himself  as  the  defender  of  the  Republic, 
themaSsof  the  Monarchists,  with  the  consent  of  the  comte  dePlsris, 
entered  the  Boulangist  camp,  to  the  dismay  both  of  old>fashioncd 
Royalists  and  of  many  Orlcanists,  who  resented  his  recent 
treatment  ol  the  due  d'Aumale.  The  centenary  of  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille  was  to  be  celebrated  b  Paris  by  an  intematioaal 
exhibition,  and  it  appeared  likeiy  that  It  would  be  inaugurated 
hy  General  Boulanger,  so  irresistible  seemed  hb  popularity. 
In  January  1889  he  was  elected  member  for  the  metropolitan 
department  of  the  Seine  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  votes,  aod 
by  a  majority  of  eighty  thousand  over  the  candidate  of  tho 
government.  Had  he  marched  on  the  Elyste  the  night  of  his 
election,  notUng  could  have  uved  the  parliamentary  Republic; 
but  again  he  let  his  chance  go  by.  The  government  in  alarm 
pn^Moed  the  restoration  of  t€n^  d*&n9itdisttmtiU  as  the 
electoral  system  for  jcmfm  df  fills.  Tbe  change  was  rapidly 
enacted  by  the  two  Chambers,  and  was  a  significant  commentary 
on  the  respective  advantsges  of  the  two  systems.  M.  Tirard  was 
again  called  to  form  a  ministry,  and  he  sdected  as  minbter  of 
the  interior  M.  Constans,  originally  a  professor  at  Toulouse,  who 
had  already  proved  himself  a  sldlf  ul  msnipulator  of  elections  when 
he  held  the  same  office  in  t88i.  He  was  therefore  given  the 
supervision  of  the  machinery  of  centrsliutlon  with  which  it 
was  supposed  that  General  Boulanger  wouM  have  to  be  fought 
at  the  general  dection.  That  incomplete  hero,  how-  ^^ 
ever,  uved  all  further  trouble  by  flying  the  country  j^J^ 
when  he  heard  that  his  arrest  was  imminent.  The 
government,  in  order  to  prevent  any  plebisdtary  manifestation 
in  bis  favour,  passed  a  law  forbidding  a  candidate  to  present 
himself  for  a  parliamentary  election  In  more  than  one  con- 
stituency; it  also  arraigned  the  general  on  the  charge  of  treason 
before  the  ^Senate  sitting  as  a  hl^  court,  and  he  was  sentenced 
in  his  absence  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Such  measures 
were  needless.  The  lUght  of  General  Boulanger  was  the  death 
of  Boulangism.  He  alone  had  uved  the  Republic  which  had 
done  nothing  to  uve  itself.  Its  government  had,  on  the  contrary, 
displayed  throughout  the  crids  an  anarchic  feebleneu  and 
incoherency  which  would  have  speeded  Its  end  had  the  leader 
of  the  plebisdtary  movement  possessed  sagadty  or  even  common 
courage. 

The  elections  of  1889  showed  how  completely  tbe  reactionaries 
had  compromised  their  cause  in  the  Boulangist  failure.  Instead 
of  45%  of  the  votes  polled  as  in  1885,  they  obtained  only  at  %, 
and  the  comte  de  Paris,  Che  pretender  of  constitutional  monarchy, 
was  irretrievably  prejudiced  by  his  alliance  with  the  military 
adventurer  who  had  outraged  the  princes  of  his  house.  A 
period  of  calm  succeeded  the  storm  of  Boulangism,  and  for  the 
first  tune  under  the  Third  Republic  parliament  set  to  work  to 
produce  legisbtion  useful  for  the  state,  without  rousing  party 
pasdon,  as  In  Its  other  period  of  activity  when  the  Ferry  educa- 
tion laws  were  passed.  Before  the  elections  of  1889  the  reform 
of  the  army  was  undertaken,  the  general  term  of  active  com- 
pulsory service  was  made  three  yean,  while  certain  classes 
hitherto  dispensed  from  serving,  including  ecclesiastical  semin- 
arists and  lay  professon,  had  henceforth  to  undergo  a  year's 
military  training.  The  new  parliament  turned  itssttentlon  to 
social  and  labour  questkms,  as  the  only  clouds  on  the  political 
borison  were  the  serious  strikes  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
which  displayed  tbe  growing  political  organisation  of  the  socialist 
party.  Otherwise  nothing  disturbed  the  calm  of  the  country. 
Tbe  young  due  d'OrMans  vainly  tried  to  ruffle  It  by  breaking 
his  exile  in  order  to  claim  bis  dtisen's  right  to  perform  his 
military  lervice.  The  cabinet  was  rearranged  In  Mareb  1890,  M . 
de  Freydnet  becoming  prime  minister  for  the  fourth  time,an<* 
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retaining  the  portfolio  of  war.  AH  seemed  to  point  to  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Republic,  and  even  the  Church  made  signals 
of  reconciliation.  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  a  patriotic  missionary 
and  statesman,  entertained  the  officers  of  the  fleet  at  Algiers, 
and  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Republic  to  the  ttme  of  the 
"  Marseillaise  "  played  by  his  pera  hlancs.  The  royalist  Catholics 
protested,  but  it  was  soon  intimated  that  the  archbishop  of 
Algiers'  demonstration  was  Approved  at  Rome.  The  year  189 1 
was  one  of  the  few  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic  which  passed 
without  a  change  of  ministry,  but  the  agitations  of  1893  were  to 
counterbalance  the  repose  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

The  first  crisis  arose  out  of  the  peacemaking  policy  of  the 
Pope.  Following  up  his  intimation  to  the  archbishop  of  Algiers, 
Leo  XIII.  imblisbed  in  February  189a  an  encydical, 
bidding  French  Catholics  accept  the  Republic  as  the 
firmly  established  form  of  government.  The  papal 
injunction  produced  a  new  political  group  called  the 
"  Rallies,"  the  majority  of  its  members  being  Monarchists  who 
rallied  to  the  Republic  in  obedience  to  the  Vatican.  The  most 
conspicuous  among  them  was  Comte  Albert  de  Mun,  an  eloquent 
exponent  in  the  Chamber  of  legitimism  and  Christian  socialism. 
The  extreme  Left  mistrusted  the  adhesion  of  the  new  converts  to 
the  Republic,  and  ecclesiastical  questions  were  the  constant 
subjects  of  acrimonious  debates  in  parliament.  In  the  course 
of  one  of  them  M.  de  Freycinet  found  himself  in  a  minority.  He 
ceased  to  be  prime  minister,  being  succeeded  by  M.  Loubet,  a 
lawyer  from  Montilimar,  who  had  previously  held  office  for 
three  months  in  the  first  Tirard  cabinet;  but  M.  de  Freycinet 
continued. to  hold  his  portfolio  of  war.  Tlie  confusion  of  the 
republican  groups  kept  pace  with  the  disarray  of  the  reactionaries, 
and  outside  parliament  the  frequency  of  anarchist  outrages  did 
not  increase  public  confidence.  The  only  figore  in  the  Republic 
which  grew  in  prestige  was  that  of  M.  Caniot,  who  in  his  frequent 
presidential  tours  dignified  hi^  office,  though  his  modesty  made 
him  unduly  efface  his  own  personality. 

When  the  autumn  session  of  1892  began  all  other  questions 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  bursting  of  the  Panama  scandal. 
The  company  associated  for  the  pierdngof  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  undertaken  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  the  maker 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  had  become  insolvent  some  years 
before.  Fifty  millions  sterling  subscribed  by  the 
thrift  of  France  had  disappeared,  but  the  rumotirs  involving 
political  personages  in  the  disaster  were  so  confidently  asserted 
to  be. reactionary  libels,  that  a  minister  of  the  Republic,  after- 
wards sent  to  penal  servitude  for  corruption,  obtained  damages 
for  the  publication  of  one  of  them.  It  was  known  that  M.  de 
Lesseps  was  to  be  tried  for  misappropriating  the  money  sub- 
scribed; but  considering  the  vast  sums  lost  by  the  public,  little 
interest,  was  taken  in  the  matter  till  it  was  suddenly  stirred  by 
the  dramatic  suidde  of  a  well-known  Jewish  financier  closely 
connected  with  republican  politicians,  driven  to  death,  it  was 
said,  by  menaces  of  blackmail  Then  succeeded  a  period  of 
terror  in  political  circles.  Every  one  who  had  a  grudge  against 
an  enemy  found  vent  for  it  in  the  press,  and  the  people  of  Paris 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  delation.^  Unhappily  it  was  true 
that  ministers  and  members  of  parliament  had  been  subsidized 
by  the  Panama  company.  Floquet,  the  president  of  the  Chamber, 
avowed  that  when  prime  minister  he  had  laid  hands  on  £12,000 
of  the  company's  funds  for  party  purposes,  and  his  justification 
of  the  act  threw  a  light  on  the  code  of  public  morality  of  the 
parliamentary  Republic.  Other  politicians  were  more  seriously 
implicated  on  the  charge  of  having  accepted  subsidies  for  their 
private  purposes,  and  emotion  reached  its  height  when  the  cabinet 
ordered  the  prosecution  of  two  of  .its  membm  for  corrupt  traffic 
of  their  offices.  These  two  ministers  were  afterwards  discharged, 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  accused  with  recklessness;  but  their 
prosecution  by  their  own  colleagues  proved  that  the  statesmen 
of  the-  Republic  believed  that  their  high  political  drdcs  were 
sapped  with  corruption.  Finally,  only  twelve  senators  and 
deputies  were,  committed  (or  trial,  and  the  only  one  convicted 
was  a  minister  of  M.  dc  Freycinct's  third  cabinet,  who  pleaded 
guilty  to  receiving  large  bribes  from  the  Panama  company.  Tlie 
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pubh'c  regarded  the  convicted  politidan  as  a  scapegoat, 
that  there  were  numerous  delinquents  in  paiUameot,  more  guilty 
than  he,  who  had  not  even  been  prosecuted.  This  feeling  was 
aggravated  by  the  sentence  passed,  but  afterwards  remitted,  on 
the  aged  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  had  involved  French  peopk  in 
misfortune  only  because  he  too  sanguinely  desired  to  repeat  the 
triumph  he  had  achieved  for  France  by  his  great  work  in  Egypc 

Within  the  nation  the  moral  result  of  the  Panama  affair  was 
a  general  feeling  that  politics  had  become  under  the  RepuUic 
a  profession  unworthy  of  honest  dtisens.  The  sentiment  evoked 
by  the  scandal  was  one  of  sceptical  lassitude  rather  than  of 
indignation.  The  reactionaries  had  crowned  thdr  record  ol 
political  incompetence.  At  a  crius  which  gave  legitimate  oppor- 
tunity to  a  reH>ectaUe  and  patriotic  Disposition  they  showed 
that  the  country  had  nothing  to  expect  from  them  but  incoherent 
and  exaggerated  invective.  If  the  scandal  had  come  to  light 
in  the  time  of  General  Boulanger  the  parliamentary  Rq>uUic 
would  not  have  survived  it.  As  it  was,  the  sordid  story  did  httle 
more  than  produce  several  changes  of  ministry.  M.  Loubet 
resigned  the  premiership  in  December  1892  to  M.  Ribot,  a  fonner 
functionary  of  the  Empire,  whose  ministry  lived  for  three  stormy 
weeks.  On  the  first  day  of  1893  M.  Ribot  formed  his  second 
cabinet,  which  survived  tUl  the  end  of  March,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  minister  of  education,  M.  Charies  Dupuy,  an  ex- 
professor  who  had  never  hdd  office  till  four  months  previously. 
M.  Dupuy,  having  taken  the  portfolio  of  the  interior,  supervised 
the  general  dection  of  1893,  which  took  place  amid  the  profoumi 
indifference  of  the  population,  except  in  certain  localities  where 
personal  antagonisms  exdted  violence.  An  intelligent  Opposi- 
tion would  have  roused  the  country  at  the  polls  against  the  regime 
compromised  by  the  Panama  affair.  Nothing  of  the  sort  occurred, 
and  the  dectorate  preferred  the  doubtful  probity  of  their  re- 
publican representatives  to  the  certain  incompetence  of  the 
reactionaries.  The  adversaries  of  the  Republic  polled  onfy  16  % 
of  the  votes  recorded,  and  the  chief  feature  of  the  clectioa  was 
the  increased  return  of  socialist  and  radical-socialist  dqiutics. 
When  parliament  met  it  turned  out  the  Dupuy  miuKtry,  and 
M.  Casimir-Pirier  quitted  the  presidency  <^  the  Chambn  to 
take  his  place.  The  new  prime  minister  was  the  bearer  of  an 
eminent  name,  being  the  grandson  of  the  statesman  of  1851, 
and  the  great-grandson  of  the  owner  of  Vizille,  where  the  estates 
of  Dauphin6  met  in  1788,  as  a  prdude  to  the  assembling  of  the 
states-general  the  next  year.  His  acceptance  of  office  aroused 
additional  interest  because  he  was  a  minister  possessed  of  in- 
dependent wealth,  and  therefore  a  rare  example  of  a  French 
politician  free  from  the  imputation  of  miJiing  a  Uving  out  of 
politics.  Ndther  his  repute  nor  his  qualities  gave  long  Itfe  to  his 
;ninistry,  which  fell  in  four  months,  and  M.  Dupuy  was  sent  for 
again  to  form  a  cabinet  in  May  1894. 

Before  the  second  Dupuy  ministry  had  been  in  office  a  month 
President  Camot  died  by  the  knife  of  an  anarchist  at  Lyons. 

He  was  perhaps  the  most  estimable  politician  of  the 

Third  Republic  Although  the  standard  of  political  <to«  ^r 
life  was  not  elevated  under  his  presidency,  he  at  all  f*^ 
events  set  a  good  personal  example,  and  to  have  filled  ^""'"^ 
unscathed  the  most  conspicuous  podtion  in  the  land  daring  a 
period  unprecedented  for  the  scurrility  of  libels  on  public  moi 
was  a  testimony  to  his  blameless  character.  As  the  term  of  his 
septennate  was  near,  parliament  was  not  unprepared  for  a  presi- 
dential dection,  and  M.  Casimir-P6rier,  who  had  been  ^Mkcn 
of  as  his  possible  successor,  was  elected  by  the  Congress 
which  met  at  Versailles  on  the  27th  of  June  1894,  three 
days  after  Camot's  assassination.  The  election  of 
one  who  bore  reqiectably  a  name  not  less  di^nguished 
in  history  than  that  of  Camot  seemed  to  ensure  that  the  Republic 
would  reach  the  end  of  the  century  under  the  headship  of  a 
preddent  of  exceptional  prestige.  But  instead  of  remaining  chid 
of  the  state  for  seven  years,  in  less  than  seven  months  M.  Casimir- 
P6rier  astonished  France  and  Europe  by  his  redgnation.  ScunrH- 
oudy  defamed  by  the  socialist  press,  the  new  preddent  found 
that  the  Republicans  in  the  Chamber  were  not  dfH>osed  to  ddend 
him  in  his  high  office;  so,  on  the  xjth  of  January  1895.  be  seized 
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tho  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  the  Dnpuy  ministry  to  address 
A  message  to  the  two  houses  intimating  his  resignation  of  the 
presidency,  which,  he  said,  was  endowed  with  too  many  responsi- 
bilities and  not  stifficient  powers. 

This  time  the  Chambers  were  unprepared  for  a  presidential 
vacancy,  and  to  fill  it  in  forty-eight  hours  was  necessarily  a 
matter  of  haphazard.  The  choice  of  the  congress  fell 
on  F£liz  Faure,  a  merchant  of  Havre,  who,  though 
minister  of  marine  m  the  retiring  cabinet,  was  one  of 
the  least-known  politicians  who  had  held  office.  The 
selection  was  a  good  one,  and  introduced  to  the  presidency  a 
type  of  politician  unfortunately  rare  under  the  Third  Repubhc — 
a  successful  man  of  business.  F&ix  Faure  had  a  fine  presence 
and  polished  manners,  and  having  risen  from  a  humble  origin 
he  displayed  in  his  person  the  fact  that  civilization  descends 
to  a  lower  social  level  in  France  than  elsewhere.  Although  he 
was  in  a  sense  a  man  of  the  people  the  Radicals  and  Socialists 
in  the  Chambers  had  voted  against  him.  Their  candidate,  like 
almost  all  democratic  leaders  in  France,  had  never  worked  with 
his  hands — M.  Brisson,  the  son  of  an  attorney  at  Bourges,  a 
member  of  the  Parisian  bar,  and  perpetual  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  Nevertheless  the  Left  tried  to  take  possession  of 
President  Faure.  His  first  ministry,  composed  of  moderate 
republicans  and  presided  over  by  M.  Ribot,  lasted  until  the 
autumn  session  of  1895,  when  it  was  turned  out  and  a  radical 
cabinet  was  formed  by  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  an  ex-functionary, 
who  when  a  prefect  had  been  suspected  of  reactionary  tendencies. 
The  Bourgeois  cabinet  of  1895  was  remarkable  as  the  first 
ministry  formed  since  1877  which  did  not  contain  a  single 
member  of  the  outgoing  cabinet.  It  was  said  to  be  exdusivdy 
radical  in  its  composition,  and  thus  to  indicate  that  the  days  of 
"  republican  concentration  "  were  over,  and  that  the  Republic, 
being  firmly  established,  an  era  of  party  government  on  the 
English  model  had  arrived.  The  new  ministry,  however,  on 
analysis  did  not  differ  in  character  from  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Seven  of  its  members  were  old  office-holders  of  the  ordinary 
*'-minlstrable  "  tjrpe.  The  most  conspicuous  was  M.  Cavaignac, 
the  son  of  the  general  who  had  oppos^  Louis  Bonaparte  in  1848, 
and  the  grandson  of  J.  B.  Cavaignac,  the  regicide  member  of  the 
Convention.  Like  Camot  and  Casimir-P6rier,  he  was,  therefore, 
one  of  those  rare  politicians  of  the  Republic  who  possessed  some 
hereditary  tradition.  An  ambitious  man,  he  was  now  classed 
tts  a  Radical-on  the  strength  of  his  advocacy  of  the  income-tax, 
the  principle  of  which  has  never  been  popular  in  France,  as  being 
adverse  to  the  secretive  habits  of  thrift  oiltivated  by  the  people, 
which  axe  a  great  source  of  the  national  wealth.  The  radicalism 
of  the  rest  of  the  ministry  was  not  more  alarming  in  character, 
and  its  tenure  of  office  was  without  legislative  result.  Its  fall,  how- 
ever, occasioned  the  only  constitutionally  interesting  ministerial 
crisis  of  the  twenty-four  which  had  taken  place  since  Gravy's 
election  to  the  presidency  sixteen  years  before.  The  Senate, 
disliking  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  government,  refused  to  vote 
supply  in  spite  of  the  support  which  the  Chamber  gave  to  the 
ministry.  The  collision  between  the  two  houses  did  not  produce 
the  revolutionary  rising  which  the  Radicals  predicted,  and  the 
Senate  actually  forced  the  Bourgeois  cabinet  to  re^gn  amid 
profound  popular  indifference. 

The  new  prime  minister  was  M.  Miline,  who  began  his  long 
political  career  as  a  member  of  the  Commune  in  1871,  but  was  so 
little  compromised  in  the  insurrection  that  Jules  Simon  gave 
bim  an  under-secretaryship  in  his  ministry  of  1876.  After  that 
he  was  once  a  cabinet  minister,  and  was  for  a  year  president  of 
the  Chamber.  He  was  chiefly  known  as  a  protectionist;  but  it 
was  as  leader  of  the  Progressists,  as  the  Opportunists  now  called 
themselves,  that  he  formed  his  cabinet  in  April  1896,  which  was 
announced  as  a  moderate  ministry  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
Radicals.  It  is  true  that  it  made  no  attempt  to  tax  incomes,  but 
Otherwise  its  achievements  did  not  differ  from  those  of  other 
ministries,  radical  or  concentration,  except  in  its  long  survival. 
It  lasted  for  over  two  years,  and  h'ved  as  long  as  the  second 
Ferry  cabinet.  Its  existence  was  prolonged  by  certain  incidents 
of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance.    The  visit  of  the  Tsar  to  Paris 
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in  October  1896,  being  the  first  official  visit  paid  by  a  Euro- 
pean sovereign  to  the  Republic,  helped  the  government  over  the 
critical  period  at  which  ministries  usually  succikmbed, 
and  it  was  further  strengthened  in  parliament  by  the 
invitation  to  the  president  of  the  Republic  to  return 
the  imperial  visit  at  St  Petersbuig  in  1897.  The 
Chamber  came  to  its  normal  term  that  autumn;  but  a  taw  had 
been  pused  fixing  May  as  the  month  for  general  Sections,  and 
the  ministry  was  allowed  to  retain  office  till  the  disMlution  at 
Easter  1898. 

The  long  duration  of  the  M^line  government  was  said  to  be 
a  further  sign  of  the  arrival  of  an  era  of  party  government  with 
its  essential  accompaniment,  ministerial  stability.  But  in  the 
country  there  was  no  corresponding  sign  that  the  electorate 
was  beLog  organized  into  two  parties  of  Progressists  and  Radicals; 
while  in  Use  Chamber  it  was  ominously  ol^erved  that  persbtent 
opposition  to  the  moderate  ministry  came  from  nominal  sup- 
porters of  its  views,  who  were  dismayed  at  one  small  band  of 
fellow-politidans  monopolizing  office  for  two  years.  The  last 
election  of  the  century  was  therefore  fought  on  a  confused  issue, 
the  most  tangible  results  being  the  further  reduction  of  the 
Monarchists,  who  secured  only  Z2%  of  the  total  poll,  and  the 
advance  of  the  Socialists,  who  obtained  nearly  20%  of  the  votes 
recorded.  The  Radicals  returned  were  less  nimierous  than  the 
Moderates,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  Socialists  they  nearly  balanced 
them.  A  new  group  entitled  Nationalist  made  its  appearance, 
supported  by  a  miscellaneous  electorate  representing  the  mal- 
content element  in  the  nation  of  all  political  shades  from  mon- 
archist to  revolutionary  socialist.  The  Chamber,  so  composed, 
was  as  incoherent  as  either  of  its  predecessors.  It  refused  to  re- 
elect the  radical  leader  M.  Brisson  as  its  president,  and  then 
refused  its  confidence  to  the  moderate  leader  M.  Mdine.  M. 
Brisson,  the  rejected  of  the  Chamber,  was  sent  for  to  form  a 
ministry,  on  the  28th  of  June  1898,  which  survived  till  the  adjourn- 
ment, only  to  be  turned  out  when  the  autumn  session  began.  M. 
Charles  Dupuy  thus  became  prime  minister  for  the  third  time  with 
a  cabinet  of  the  old  concentration  pattern,  and  for  the  third 
time  in  less  than  five  years  under  hb  premiership  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic  became  vacant.  F^lix  Faure  had  increased  in 
pomposity  rather  than  in  popularity.  Hb  contact  with  European 
sovereigns  seems  to  have  made  him  over-conscious  of  ggg^ 
his  superior  rank,  and  he  cultivated  habits  which  4M<*a# 
austere  republicans  make  believe  to  be  the  mono- 
poly of  frivolous  courts.  The  regular  domesticity 
of  middle-class  life  may  not  be  dbturbed  with  impunity  when 
age  is  advancing,  and  Fdix  Faure  died  with  tragic  unexpected- 
ness on  the  z6th  of  February  1899.  The  joys  of  his  high  office 
were  so  dear  to  him  that  nothing  but  death  would  have  induced 
him  to  lay  it  down  before  the  term  of  hb  septennate.  There  was 
therefore  no  candidate  in  waiting  for  the  vacancy;  and  as  Parb 
was  in  an  agitated  mood  the  majority  in  the  Congress  elected 
M.  Loubet  president  of  the  R^ublic,  because  he  happened  to  hold 
the  second  place  of  dignity  in  the  state,  the  presidency  f--j-| 
of  the  Senate,  and  was,  moreover,  a  politician  who  had  p^aMkot 
the  confidence  of  the  republican  groups  as  an  advezsary 
of  plebiscitary  pretensions  Hb  only  competitor  was  M.  Mdine, 
whose  ambitions  were  not  realized,  in  spite  of  the  alliance  of  hb 
Progressbt  supporters  with  the  Monarchbts  and  Natbnalists. 
The  Dupuy  minbtry  lasted  tUl  June  1899,  when  a  new  cabinet 
was  formed  by  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  who.  Having  held  office 
under  Gambctta  and  Jules  Feny,  had  relinqubhed  politics  for 
the  bar,  of  which  he  had  become  a  dbtinguished  leader.  Though 
a  moderate  republican,  he  was  the  first  prime  minbter  to  give 
portfolios  to  socialist  politicians.  Thb  was  the  dbtingubhing 
feature  of  the  last  cabinet  of  the  century— the  thirty-seventh 
which  had  taken  office  in  the  twenty-six  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  resignation  of  Thiers  in  1873. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  a  few  years  in  order  to  refer 
to  a  matter  which,  thou^  not  political  in  its  origin,  in  its  de- 
velopment filled  the  whole  political  atmosphere  of  France  in  the 
closing  period  of  the  19th  century.  Soon  after  the  failure  of  the 
Boulangbt  movement  a  journal  was  founded  at  Paiia 
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JJbre  Farqie.  Its  editor*  M.  Dnimont,  was  known  u  the  author 
of  La  France  jtave,  a  violent  anti-Semitic  work,  written  to  de- 
nounce the  influence  ezerdsed  by  Jewish  financiers  in 
Amih  tite  politics  of  the  Third  Republic  It  may  be  said  to 
have  started  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in  France, 
where  hostflity  to  the  Jews  had  not  the  pretext 
existing  in  those  lands  whidi  contain  a  large  Jewish  population 
exercising  local  rivalry  with  the  natives  of  the  soil,  or  spoiling 
them  with  usury.  That  state  of  things  existed  in  Algeria,  where 
the  indigtaous  Jews  were  made  French  dtisens  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  to  secure  their  support  against  the  Arabs 
in  rebdlion.  But  political  anti-Semitism  was  introduced  into 
Algeria  only  as  an  offshoot  of  the  movement  in  continental 
France,  whoe  the  great  majority  of  the  Jewish  community  were 
of  the  same  sodal  dass  as  the  pditicians  of  the  Republic 
Primarily  directed  against  the  Jew^  financiers,  the  movement 
was  ori^naUy  looked  upon  as  a  branch  of  the  anti-cajutalist 
propaganda  of  the  Sodalists.  Thus  the  Libre  Par  ok  joined  with 
the  revolutionary  press  in  attacking  the  repressive  legislation 
provoked  by  the  dynamite  outrages  of  the  anarchists,  clerical 
reactionaries  who  supported  it  being  as  scurrilously  abused  by 
the  anti-Semitic  organ  4s  its  republican  authors.  The  Panama 
affair,  in  the  eaqxMure  of  which  the  Libre  Far  tie  took  a  prominenl 
part  soon  after  its  foundation,  was  also  a  bond  between  anti- 
Semites  and  Socialists,  to  whom,  however,  the  Monarchists, 
always  incapal>le  of  acting  alone,  united  their  forces.  The 
implication  of  certain  Jewish  financiers  with  republican  pditicians 
in  the  Panama  scandal  aided  the  anti-Semites  in  their  special 
propaganda,  of  which  a  main  thesis  was  that  the  gov«iunent  of 
the  TUrd  Republic  had  been  oiganized  by  Its  venal  politicians  for 
the  benefit  of  Jewish  immigrants  from  Germany,  who  had  thus 
enriched  themselves  at  the  e3q>ense  of  the  laborious  and  un- 
suqiecting  French  population.  The  IXbre  Fardk,  which  had 
become  a  popular  organ  with  reactionaries  and  with  malcontents 
of  all  classes,  enlisted  the  support  of  the  Catholics  by  attributing 
the  anti-rdlgious  policy  of  the  Republic  to  the  influence  of  the 
Jews,  skilfully  reviving  bitter  memories  of  the  enaction  of  the 
Ferry  decrees,  when  sometimes  the  laidzation  of  schools  or  the 
expulsion  of  monks  and  nuns  had  been  carried  out  by  a  Jewish 
functionary.  Thus  religious  sentiment  and  race  prejudice  were 
introduced  into  a  movement  which  was  at  first  dlre^ed  against 
capital;  and  the  campaign  was  conducted  with  the  weapons  of 
scurrility  and  defamation  which  had  made  an  unlicensed  press 
under  the  Third  Republic  a  demoralizing  national  evil. 

An  adroit  feature  of  the  anti-Semitic  campaign  was  an  appeal 
.to  national  patriotism  to  rid .  the  army  of  Jewish  influence.  The 
Jews,  it  was  said,  not  content  with  directing  the 
financial,  and  thereby  the  general  policy  of  the  Re- 
public, had  designs  on  the  Frendi  army,  in  whidi  they 
wished  to  act  as  secret  agents  of  their  German 
kindred.  In  October  2894  the  Libre  Farcie  announced  that  a 
Jewish  officer  of  artillery  attached  to  the  general  staff.  Captain 
Alfred  Dreyfus,  had  been  arrested  on  the  charge  of  supplying 
a  government  of  the  Triple  Alliance  with  French  military  secrets. 
Tried  by  court-martial,  he  was  sentenced  to  military  degradation 
and  to  detention  for  life  in  a  fortress.  He  was  publidy  degraded 
at  Paris  in  January  1895,  a  few  days  before  Casimir-P£rier 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Republic,  and  was  transported 
to  the  tie  du  Diable  on  the  coast  of  French  Guiana.  His  con- 
viction, on  the  charge  of  having  betrayed  to  a  foreign  power 
documents  relating  to  the  national  ddence,  was  based  on  the 
alleged  identity  of  his  handwriting  with  that  of  an  intercepted 
covering-letter,  which  contained  a  list  of  the  papers  treason- 
ably communicated.  The  possibility  of  his  innocence  was  not 
raised  outside  the  drde  of  his  friends;  the  Socialists,  who  sub- 
sequently ddended  him,  eveacomplained  that  common  soldiers 
were  shot  for  offences  less  than  that  for  which  this  richly  con- 
nected officer  had  been  only  transported.  The  secrecy  of  his 
trial  did  not  shock  public  sentiment  in  France,  where  at  that  time 
all  dvilians  charged  with  crime  were  interrogated  by  a  judge  in 
private,  and  where  all  accused  persons  are  presumed  guilty 
Vntil  proved  innocent.    In  a  land  subject  to  invasion  there  was 


less  disposition  to  criticize  the  decision  of  a  auUtaiy  tribonal 
acting  in  the  defence  of  the  nation  even  than  there  wmild  have 
been  in  the  case  of  a  doubtful  judgment  passed  in  a  dvU  ooort. 
The  country  was  practically  unanimous  that  Captain  Dreyfus 
had  got  his  deserts.  A  few,  indeed,  suggested  that  hadhc  not 
been  a  Jew  be  would  never  have  been  accused;  but  the  greater 
number  replied  that  an  ordinary  French  traitor  of  Gentile  birth 
would  have  been  forgotten  from  Uie  mom«at  of  his  rondcmnatlon. 
The  pertinadiy  with  which  some  of  his  co-rdigionists  set  to 
work  to  show  that  he  had  been  irregularly  condemned  seemed  to 
justify  the  latter  proposition.  But  it  was  not  a  Jew  who  bron^t 
about  the  revival  of  the  affair.  Cdbnd  Picquart,  an  officer  of 
great  promise,  became  head  of  the  intelligence  depvtment  at  the 
war  office,  and  in  1896  informed  the  minister  of  his  suspicioa 
that  the  letter  on  which  Dreyfus  had  been  condemned  was 
written  by  a  certain  Major  Esteriiazy.  The  military  antborities, 
jiot  wishing  to  have  the  case  reopened,  sent  Col<md  Picquart 
on^reign  service,  and  put  in  kis  pjace  Colond  Henry.  The  all- 
seeing  press  published  various  versions  of  the  incident,  and  the 
anti-S«aitic  journals  denounced  them  as  pnx^  of  a  Jewish 
conspiracy  against  the  French  anny. 

At  the  end  of  1897  M.  Scheurer-Kestner,  an  Alsatian  devoted 
to  France  and  a  republican  senator,  tried  to  persuade  his  political 
friends  to  reopen  the  case;  but  "hL  M^Hne,  the  prime  |j^  ^^ 
minister,  declared  in  the  name  o^  the  Republic  that  the  m4B  ^ 
Dreyfus  affair  no  longer  existed.  The  fact  that  the  — »J>v 
senator  who  championed  Dreyfus  was  a  Protestant  ^-"-"^ 
encouraged  the  derical  press  in  its  already  marked  tendency  to 
utilize  anti-Semitism  as  a  weapon  of  ecdesiastiod  warfare. 
But  the  religious  side-issues  of  the  question  would  have  had 
little  importance  had  not  the  army  be^  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy, which  had  become  so  keen  that  all  the  population, 
outside  that  large  section  of  it  indifferent  to  all  public  questions, 
was  divided  into  "  Dreyfusards  *'  and  "  anti-Dreyfusards.** 
The  strong  position  of  the  latter  was  due  to  their  awuming  the 
position  (^  defenders  of  the  army,  which,  at  an  epoch  when 
neither  the  legislature  nor  the  government  inspired  respect,  and 
the  Church  was  the  object  of  polemic,  was  the  only  institution  in 
France  to  unite  the  nation  by  appealing  to  its  martial  and 
patriotic  instincts.  That  is  the  cTplanation  of  the  enthtoiasm 
of  the  public  for  generals  and  other  officers  by  whom  the  trial 
of  Dreyfus  and  subsequent  proceedings  had  been  conducted  in  a 
manner  repugnant  to  those  who  do  not  favour  the  arbitxaxy  ways 
of  military  dictatorship,  which,  however,  are  not  unpopular 
in  France.  The  acquittal  of  Major  Esterhazy  by  a  court-martial, 
the  conviction  oiZola  by  a  dvil  tribunal  for  a  violent  critidsm 
of  the  military  authorities,  and  the  imprisonment  without  trial 
of  Colond  Picquart  for  his  efforts  to  exonerate  Dreyfus,  wen 
practically  approved  by  the  nation.  This  was  shown  by  the 
result  of  the  general  dections  in  May  1898.  The  dmcal  rcactioo- 
aries  were  almost  swept  out  of  the  Chamber,  but  the  overwhelm- 
ing republican  majority  was  practically  united  in  its  hostility  to 
the  defenders  of  Dreyfus,  whose  only  outspoken  leprescutatives 
were  found  in  the  sodalist  groups,  like  moderate  Mdine 
ministry  was  succeeded  in  June  1898  by  the  radical  Brisson 
ministry.  But  while  the  new  prime  minister  was  said  to  be 
persondly  disposed  to  revise  the  sentence  on  Dreyfus,  his  dvilian 
minister  of  war,  M.  Cavaignac,  was  as  hostile  to  revision  as  any 
of  his  military  predecessors — General  Merder,  under  whom  the 
trial  took  place.  General  Zurlinden,  and  General  BtDot,  a  re^ 
pubUcan  soldier  devoted  to  the  parliamentary  regime. 

The  radical  minister  of  war  in  July  1898  laid  before  the 
Chamber  certain  new  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus,  in  a  speed) 
so  convindng  that  the  house  ordered  it  to  be  placarded  i^j^^ 
in  aU  the. communes  of  France.  The  next  month  MMteaf 
Colonel  Henry,  the  chief  of  the  intdligenoe  department, 
confessed  to  having  forged  those  new  proofs,  and  then 
conunitted  suidde.  M.  Cavaignac  thereupon  resigned  office, 
but  declared  that  the  crime  of  Henry  did  not  prove  the  innocence 
of  Dreyfus.  Many,  however,  who  had  hitherto  accepted  the 
judgment  of  ^894,  reflected  that  the  offence  of  a  guilty  man  did 
not  need  new  crime  for  its  proof.    It  was  further  xtmarked  that 
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the  forgery  had  been  committed  by  the  intimate  colleague  of 
the  oflBcers  of  the  general  staff,  who  had  zealously  protected 
Esterhazy,  the  su^>eaed  author  of  the  document  on  which 
Dreyfus  had  been  convicted.  An  uneasy  misgiving  became 
widespread;  but  partisan  spirit  was  too  ezdted  for  it  to  cause 
a  general  revulsion  of  feeling.  Some  journalists  and  politicians 
of  the  extreme  Left  had  adopted  the  defence  of  Preyf us  as  an 
anti-derical  movement  in  response  to  the  intemperate  partisan- 
ship of  the  Catholic  press  on  the  other  side.  Other  members  of 
the  socialist  groups,  not  content  with  criticizing  the- conduct  of 
the  military  authorities  in  the  Dreyfus  affair,  opened-  a  general 
attack  on  the  French  army, — an  unpopuhtf' policy  which  allowed 
the  anti-Dreyfuslirds  to  utilize  the  old  revolutionary  device  of 
making  the  word  "  patriotism  "  a  party  cry.  The  defamation 
and  rancour  with  wUch  the  press  on  both  sides  flooded  the  land 
obscured  the  point  at  issue.  However,  the  Brisson  ministry 
just  before  its  fall  remitted  the  Dreyfus  judgment  to  the  criminal 
division  of  the  cour  de  cassation — the  supreme  court  of  revision 
in  France.  M.  Dupuy  formed  a  new  cabinet  in  November  1898, 
and  made  M.  de  Freycinct  minister  of  war,  but  that  adroit 
office-holder,  though  a  civilian  and  a  Protestant,  did  not  favour 
the  anti-military  and  anti-clericat  defenders  of  Dreyfus.  The 
refusal  of  the  Senate,  the  stronghold  of  the  Republic,  to  re-elect 
M.  Scheurer-Kestner  as  its  vice-president,  showed  that  the 
opportunist  minister  of  war  understood  the  feeling  of  parliament, 
wUch  was  soon  displayed  by  an  extraordinary  proceeding. 
The  divisional  judges,  to  whom  the  case  was  remitted,  showed 
signs  that  their  decision  would  be  in  favour  of  a  new  trial  of 
Dreyfus.  The  republican  legislature,  therefore,  disregarding 
the  principle  of  the  separation  of  the  powers,  whidi  is  the  basis 
of  constitutional  government,  took  the  arbitrary  step  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  judicial  authority.  It  actually  passed  a  law  with- 
drawing the  partly-heard  cause  from  the  criminal  chamber  of  the 
cour  de  cassation,  and  transferring  it  to  the  full  court  of  three 
divisions,  in  the  hope  that  a  majority  of  judges  would  thus  be 
found  to  decide  against  the  revision  of  the  sentence  on  Dreyfus. 
This  flagrant  confnsion  of  the  legislative  with  the  judicial 
power  displayed  once  more  the  incompetence  of  the  French 
rightly  to  use  parlismcntary  institutions;  but  it  left  the  nation 
indifferent.  It  was  during  the  passage  of  the  bill  that  the 
president  of  the  Republic  suddenly  died.  Filix  Faure  was  said 
to  be  hostile  to  the  defenders  of  Dreyfus  and  disposed  to  utilize 
the  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  army  as  a  means  of  making  the 
presidential  oflice  independent  of  pariiament.  The  Chambers, 
therefore,  in  spite  of  their  anti-Dreyf usard  bias,  were  determined 
not  to  relinquish  any  of  their  constitutional  prerogative.  The 
military  and  plebiscitary  parties  were  now  fomenting  the  public 
discontent  by  noisy  demonstrations.  The  president  of  the  Senate, 
M.  Loubet,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  known  to  have  no 
sympathy  with  this  agitation,  so  be  was  elected  president  of 
the  Repubh'c  by  a  large  majority  at  the  congress  hdd  at  Versailles 
on  zSth  February  1899.  The  new  president,  who  was  unknown 
to  the  public,  though  he  had  once  been  prime  minister  for  nine 
months,  was  respected  in  political  drdes;  but  his  elevation  to 
the  first  office  of  the  State  made  him  the  object  of  that  defama- 
tion which  had  become  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  partisan 
press  under  the  Third  Republic  He  was  recklessly  accused  of 
having  been  an  accomplice  of  the  Panama  frauds,  by  screening 
certain  guilty  politicians  when  he  was  prime  minister  in  1892, 
and  because  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  revision  of  the  Dreyfus 
sentence  he  was  wantonly  charged  with  being  bought  with 
Jewish  money.  Meanwhik  the  united*  divisions  of  the  cour  de 
cassation  were,  in  spite  of  the  intimidation  of  the  legislature, 
reviewing  the  case  with  an  indepeftdence  worthy  of  praise  in  an 
ill-paid  magistracy  which  owed  its  promotion  to  poUtical  influence. 
Instead  of  justifying  the  suggestive  interference  of  parliament 
it  revised  the  judgment  of  the  court-martial,  and  ordered  Dreyfus 
to  be  re-tried  by  a  miUtary  tribunal  at  Renncs.  The  Dupuy 
ministry,  which  had  wished  to  prevent  this  decision,  resigned, 
and  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  formed  a  heterogeneous  cabinet  in 
which  Socialists,  who  for  the  first  time  took  office,  had  for  their 
colleague  as  minister  of  war  General  de  Galliffet,  whose  chief 
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political  fame  had  been  mm  as  the  executioner  of  the  Commu- 
nards after  the  insurrection  of  1871.  Dreyfus  was  brought  back 
from  the  Devil's  Island,  and  in  August  1899  was  put 
upon  his  trial  a  second  time.  His  old  accusers,  led 
by  General  Merder,  the  minister  of  war  of  1894, 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  prove  his  guilt,  and  were 
permitted  by  the  officers  composing  the  court  &  wide  license 
according  to  English  ideas  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  The 
published  evidence  did  not,  however,  seem  to  connect  Dreyfus 
with  the  charges  brought  against  him.  Nevertbdess  the  court, 
by  a  majority  of  five  to  two,  found  him  guilty,  and  with  illogical 
inconsequence  added  that  there  were  in  his  treason  extenuating 
circumstances.  He  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  detention,  and 
while  it  was  being  discussed  whether  the  term  he  had  already 
served  would  count  as  part  of  his  penalty,  the  ministry  completed 
the  inconsequency  of  the  sittiation  by  advising  the  president  of 
the  Republic  to  pardon  the  prisoner.  The  result  of  the  second 
trial  satisfied  neither  the  partisans  of  the  accused,  who  desired 
his  rehabilitation,  some  6f  them  reproaching  him  for  accepting 
a  pardon,  nor  his  adversaries,  whdse  vindictiveness  was  unsated 
by  the  penalty  he  had  already  suffered.  But  the  great  mass  oi 
the  Frendi  people,  who  are  always  ready  to  treat  a  public 
question  v>-ith  indifference,  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  a  controversy 
which  had  for  years  infected  the  national  life. 

The  Dreyfus  affair  was  severely  judged  by  foreign  critics  as 
a  miscarriage  of  justice  resulting  from  race-prejudice.  If  that 
simple  appreciation  rightly  describes  its  origin,  it 
became  in  its  development  one  of  those  scandals 
symptomatic  of  the  unhealthy  political  condition  of  •^<*f 
France,  which  on  a  smaller  scale  had  often  recurred  ^|^J^ 
under  the  Third  Republic,  and  which  were  made  the 
pretext  by  the  malcontents  of  all  parties  for  gratifying  their 
animosities.  That  in  its  later  stages  it  was  not  a  question  bf 
race-persecution  was  seen  in  the  curious  phenomtoon  of  journals 
owned  or  edited  by  Jews  leading  the  outcry  against  the  Jewish 
officer  and  his  defenders.  'That  it  was  not  a  mere  episode  of  the 
rivalry  between  Republicans  and  Monarchists,  or  between  the 
advocates  of  parliamentarism  and  of  military  autocracy,  was 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  most  formidable  opponents  of 
Dreyfus,  without  whose  hostility  that  of  the  clericals  and 
reactionaries  would  have  been  ineffective,  were  republican 
politicians.  That  it  was  not  a  phase  of  the  anti-capitalist 
movement  was  shown  by  the  zealous  adherence  of  the  socialist 
leaders  and  journalists  to  the  cause  of  Dreyfus;*  indeed,  one 
remarkable  result  of  the  affair  was  its  diversion  of  the  socialist 
party  and  press  for  several  years  from  their  normal  campaign 
against  property.  The  Dreyfus  affair  was  utilized  by  the  reac- 
tionaries against  the  Republic,  by  the  clericals  against  the  non- 
Catholics,  by  the  anti-dcricais  against  the  Church,  by  the  military 
party  against  the  parliamentarians,  and  by  the  revolutionary 
socialists  against  the  army.  It  was  also  conspicuously  utilized 
by  rival  republican  poUtidans  against  one  another,  and  the  chaos 
of  political  groups  was  further  confused  by  it. 

An  epilogue  to  the  Dreyfus  affair  was  the  trial  for  treason  before 
the  Senate,  at  the  end  of  1899,  of  a  number  of  persons,  mostly 
obscure  followers  either  of  M.  D6roulede  the  poet, 
who  advocated  a  plebisdtary  republic,  or  of  the  due 
d'Orlcans,theprctcndcroftheconstitutional  monarchy. 
On  the  day  of  President  Faure's  funeral  M.  D<§roulfde 
had  vainly  tried  to  entice  General  Roget,  a  zealous  adversary 
of  Dreyfus,  who  was  on  duty  with  his  troops,  to  march  on  the 
Elys^  in  order  to  evict  the  ncwly-dected  president  of  the 
Republic.  Other  demonstrations  against  M.  Loubet  ensued, 
the  most  offensive  being  a  concerted  assault  upon  him  pn  the 
racecourse  at  Auteuil  in  June  1899.  The  subsequent  resistance 
to  the  police  of  a  band  of  anti-Semites  threatened  with  arrest, 
who  barricaded  themselves  in  a  house  in  the  rue  Chabrol,  in  the 
centre  of  Paris,  and,  vrith  the  marked  approval  of  the  populace, 
sustained  a  siege  for  several  weeks,  indicated  that  the  capital 
was  in  a  condition  not  far  removed  from  anarchy.  M.  D^roulcde, 
indicted  at  the  assizes  of  the  Seine  for  his  misdemeanour  on 
the  day  of  President  Faure's  funeral,  had  been  triumphantly 
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acquitted.  It  was  evident  that  no  Jury  would  convict  citizens 
prosecuted  for  political  offences  and  the  government  therefore 
dedded  to  make  use  of  the  article  of  the  Law  of  1875,  which 
allowed  the  Senate  to  be  constituted  a  high  court  for  the  trial  of 
offences  endangering  the  state.  A  respectable  minority  of  the 
Senate,  including  M.  Wallon,  the  venerable  "  Father  of  the 
Constitution  "  of  1875,  vainly  protested  that  the  framers  of  the 
law  intended  to  invest  the  upper  legislative  chamber  with 
judicial  power  only  for  the  trial  of  grave  crimes  of  high  treason, 
and  not  of  petty  political  disorders  which  a  well-organized 
government  ought  to  be  able  to  repress  with  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  police  and  justice.  The  outvoted  protest  was 
justified  by  the  proceedings  before  the  High  Court,  which,  un- 
dignified and  disorderly,  displayed  both  the  fatuity  of  the  so- 
called  conspirators  and  the  feebleness  of  the  government  which 
had  to  cope  with  them.  The  trial  proved  that  the  plebisdtaxy 
faction  was  destitute  of  its  essential  factor,  a  chief  to  put  forward 
for  the  headship  of  the  state,  and  that  it  was  resolved,  if  it  over- 
turned the  parliamentary  system,  not  to  accept  under  any 
conditions  the  due  d'0rl£ans,  the  only  pretender  before  the 
public.  It  was  shown  that  royaUsts  and  plebiscitary  republicans 
alike  had  utilized  as  an  organization  of  disorder  the  anti-Semitic 
propaganda  which  had  won  favour  among  the  masses  as  a 
nationalist  movement  to  protect  the  French  from  foreign  com- 
petition. The  evidence  adduced  before  the  high  court  revealed, 
moreover,  the  curious  fact  that  certain  Jewish  royalists  had  given 
to  the  due  d'0rl6ans  large  sums  of  money  to  foiud  anti-Semitic 
journals  as  the  surest  means  of  popularizing  his  cause. 

The  last  year  of  the  19th  century,  though  uneventful  for 
France,  was  one  of  political  unrest.    This,  however,  did  not  take 

the  form  of  ministerial  crises,  as,  for  the  fourth  time 
partita  at  ^^^^^  responsible  cabinets  were  introduced  in  1873, 
tbadoaa  a  whole  year,  from  the  xst  of  January  to  the  31st  of 
?•<?*  December,  elapsed  without  a  change  of  ministry. 
/«Ui«a-    jjjg  prime  minister,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  though 

his  domestic  policy  exasperated  a  large  section  of  the 
political  world,  including  one  half  of  the  Progressive  group 
which  he  had  helped  to  found,  displayed  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship always  respected  in  France,  but  rarely  exhibited  under  the 
Third  Republic.  He  had  proved  himself  to  be  what  the  French 
call  un  homnu  de  gouvernemctU — that  is  to  say,  an  authoritative 
administrator  of  unimpassioned  temperament  capable  of  govern- 
ing with  the  arbitrary  machinery  of  Napoleonic  centralization. 
His  alliance  with  the  extreme  Left  and  the  admission  into  his 
cabinet  of  socialist  deputies,  showed  that  he  understood  which 
wing  of  the  Chamber  it  was  best  to  conciliate  in  order  to  keep  the 
government  in  his  hands  for  an  abnormal  term.  The  advent  to 
office  of  Socialists  disquieted  the  respectable  and  prosperous 
commercial  classes,  which  in  France  take  little  part  in  politics, 
though  they  had  small  sympathy  with  the  nadonaUsts,  who 
were  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau 
ministry.  The  alarm  caused  by  the  handing  over  of  important 
departments  of  the  state  to  socialist  politicians  arose  upon  a 
danger  which  is  not  always  understood  beyond  the  borders  of 
France.  Socialism  in  France  is  a  movement  appealing  to  the 
revolutionary  instincts  of  the  French  democracy,  advocated  in 
vague  terms  by  the  members  of  rival  groups  or  sects.  Thus  the 
increasing  number  of  socialist  deputies  in  parliament  had  pro- 
duced no  legislative  results,  and  their  presence  in  the  cabinet 
was  not  feared  on  that  account.  The  fear  which  their  office- 
holding  inspired  was  due  to  the  immense  administrative  patron- 
age which  the  centralized  system  confides  to  each  member  of 
the  government.  French  ministers  are  wont  to  bestow  the  places 
at  their  disposal  on  their  political  friends,  so  the  prospect  of 
administrative  posts  being  filled  all  over  the  land  by  revolu- 
tionaries caused  some  uneasiness.  Otherwise  the  presence  of 
Socialists  on  the  ministerial  bench  seemed  to  have  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  partially  muzzling  the  socialist  groups  in  the 
Chamber.  The  opposition  to  the  government  was  heterogeneous. 
It  included  the  few  Monarchists  left  in  the  Chamber,  the  Nation- 
alists, who  resembled  the  Boulangisis  of  twelve  years  before,  and 
who  had  added  anti-Semitism  to  the  articles  of  the  revisionist 


creed,  and  a  number  of  republicans,  chiefly  of  the  old  Opportunist 
group,  which  had  renewed  itself  under  the  name  of  Progressist 
at  the  time  when  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  was  iU  most  important 
member  in  the  Senate. 

The  ablest  leaders  of  this  Opposition  were  all  maloootcnt 
Republicans;  and  this  fact  seemed  to  show  that  if  ever  any 
form  of  monarchy  were  restored  in  France,  political  oflke  would 
probably  remain  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  former  minttters 
of  the  Third  Republic.  Thus  the  most  conspicuous  opponents 
of  the  cabinet  were  three  ex-prime  ministers,  MM.  Mdline, 
Charles  Dupuy  and  Ribot.  Less  distinguished  republican 
"  ministrables  "  had  their  normal  appetite  for  office  whetted 
in  1900  by  the  international  exhibition  at  Paris.  It  brooght  the 
ministers  of  the  day  into  unusual  prominence,  and  endowed 
them  with  large  subsidies  voted  by  parliament  for  official 
entertainments.  The  exhibition  was  planned  on  too  ambitious 
a  scale  to  be  a  financial  success.  It  also  called  forth  the  just 
regrets  of  those  who  deplored  the  tendency  of  Parisians  under 
the  Third  Republic  to  turn  their  once  brilBant  city  into  an 
international  casino.  Its  most  satisfactory  feature  was  the 
proof  it  displayed  of  the  industrial  inventiveness  and  the  artistk 
instinct  of  the  French.  The  political  importance  of  the  exhibition 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  determined  the  majority  in  the  Chamber 
not  to  permit  the  foreigners  attracted  by  it  to  the  capital  to 
witness  a  ministerial  crisis.  Few  strangers  of  distinction,  how- 
ever, came  to  it,  and  not  one  sovereign  of  the  great  powers 
visited  Paris;  but  the  ministry  remained  in  office,  and  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  had  uninterrupted  opportunity  of  showing 
his  governmental  ability.  The  only  change  in  his  cabinet  took 
place  when  General  de  Galliffet  resigned  the  portfdio  of  war 
to  General  Andr6.  The  army,  as  represented  by  its  officers, 
kad  shown  symptoms  of  hostility  to  the  ministry  in  consequence 
of  the  pardon  of  Dreyfus.  The  new  minister  of  war  repressed 
such  demonstrations  with  proceedings  of  the  same  arbitrary 
character  as  those  which  had  called  forth  criticism  in  F.ng;l«nd 
when  used  in  the  Dreyfus  affair.  In  both  cases  the  high-haiided 
policy  was  regarded  either  with  approval  or  with  indifference  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  French  nation,  which  ever  since  the 
Revolution  has  shown  that  its  instincts  are  in  favour  of  authorita- 
tive government.  The  emphatic  support  given  by  the  cadica] 
groups  to  the  autocratic  policy  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  his 
ministers  was  not  surprising  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
history  of  the  French  democracy.  It  has  always  had  a  taste 
for  despotism  since  it  first  became  a  political  power  in  the  da3-s 
of  the  Jacobins,  to  whose  early  protection  General  Bonaparte 
owed  his  career.  On  the  other  hand  liberalism  has  always  been 
repugnant  to  the  masses,  and  the  only  period  in  which  the 
Liberals  governed  the  country  was  under  the  i€gjme  of  limited 
suffrage — during  the  Restoration  and  the  Monarchy  of  July. 

The  most  important  event  in  France  during  the  last  year  of 
the  century,  not  from  its  political  result,  but  from  the  lessons 
it  taught,  was  perhaps  the  Paris  municipal  election.  The 
quadrennial  renewal  of  all  the  municipal  councils  of  France  t<xk 
place  in  May  1900.  The  municipality  of  the  capital  had  been 
for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  the  extreme  Radicals  and  the 
revolutionary  Socialists.  The  Parisian  electors  now  sent  to  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  a  council  in  which  the  majority  were  Nationalists, 
in  general  sympathy  with  the  anti-Semitic  and  plebisdtary 
movements.  The  nationalist  coundllors  did  not,  however,  form 
one  solid  party,  but  were  divided  into  five  or  six  groups,  represent- 
ing every  shade  of  political  discontent,  from  monarchism  to 
revisionist-sodalism.  While  the  electorate  of  Paris  thus  pro- 
nounced for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  the  provindal 
elections,  as  far  as  they  had  a  political  bearing,  were  ^vourable 
to  the  ministry  and  to  the  Republic.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
accepted  the  challenge  of  the  capital,  and  dealt  with  its  repre- 
sentatives with  the  arbitrary  weapons  of  centralization  which 
the  Republic  had  inherited  from  the  Napoleonic  settlement  of 
the  Revolution.  Municipal  autonomy  is  unknown  in  France,  and 
the  town  council  of  Paris  has  to  submit  to  special  restrictions  00 
its  liberty  of  action.  The  prefect  of  the  Seine  is  always  present 
at  its  meetings  as  agent  of  the  government  and  the  minister  of 
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the  interior  can  veto  any  of  its  resolutions.  The  Socialists,  when 
their  party  niled  the  municipality,  clamoured  In  parliament  for 
the  removal  of  this  administrative  control.  But  now 
being  in  a  minority  they  supported  the  government 
in  its  anti-autonomic  rigours.  The  majority  of  the 
municipal  council  authorized  its  president  to  invite 
to  a  banquet,  in  honour  of  the .  international  exhibition, 
the  provincial  mayors  and  a  number  of  foreign  municipal 
magnates,  including  the  lord  mayor  of  London.  The  ministers 
were  not  invited,  and  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  thereupon  informed 
the  president  of  thi  municipality  that  he  had  no  right,  without 
consulting  the  agent  of  the  government,  to  offer  a  banquet  to  the 
provincial  mayors;  and  they,  with  the  deference  which  French 
offidak  instinctively  show  to  the  central  authority,  almost  all 
refused  the  invitation  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  The  municipal 
banquet  was  therefore  abandoned,  but  the  government  gave 
one  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  at  which  no  fewerthan  2  2,000 mayors 
paid  their  respects  to  the  chief  of  the  state..  These  events  showed 
that,  as  in  the  Terror,  as  at  the  c<mp  d*lUU  of  1851,  and  as  in  the 
insurrection  of  the  Commune,  the  French  provinces  were  never 
disposed'  to  follow  the  political  lead  of  the  capital,  whether 
the  opinions  prevailing  there  were  Jacobin  or  reactionary. 
These  incidents  displayed  the  tendency  of  the  French  democracy, 
in  Pa.ris  and  in  the  country  alike,  to  submit  to  and  even  to  en- 
courage the  arbitrary  working  of  administrative  centralization. 
The  elected  majrors  of  the  provincial  communes,  urban  aiid 
rural,  quitted  themselves  liktf  well-drilled  functionaries  of  the 
state,  respectful  of  their  hiei^&rchical  superiors,  just  as  in  the  days 
when  they  were  the  nominees  of  the  government;  while  the 
peculation  of  Paris,  in  spite  of  its  perenxiial  proneness  to  revolu- 
tion, accepted  the  rebuff  inflicted  on  its  dhosen  representatives 
without  any  hostile  demonstration.  Tlie  municipal  elections 
in  Paris  afforded  fresh  proof  of  the  unchanging  political  ineptitude 
of  the  reactionaries.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  great  capital 
with  the  government  of  the  Republic  might,  in'  spite  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  provinces  to  follow  the  lead  of  Paris,  have  had 
grave  results  if  skilfully  organized.  But  the  anti-republica.n 
^ups,  instead  of  putting  forward  men  of  high  ability  or  reputa- 
tion to  take  possession  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  chose  their  candidates 
among  the  same  inferior  class  of  professional  politicians  as  the 
Radicals  and  the  Socialists  whom  they  replaced  on  the  municipal 
council. 

The  beginning  of  a  century  of  the  common  era  is  a  purely 
artificial  division  pf  time.  Tet  it  has  often  marked  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  nations.  This  was  notably  the 
case  in  France  in  x8oo.  The  violent  and  anarrhiml 
phases  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  came  to  an  end  with 
the  18th  century;  and  the  dawn  of  the  19th  was 
coincident  with  the  administrative  reconstruction 
of  France  by  Napoleon,  on  lines  which  endured  with 
little  modification  till  the  end  of  that  century,  surviving  seven 
revdiutions  of  the  executive  power.  The  evening  years  of  the 
3oth  century  saw  no  similar  changes  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  The  Third  Republic,  which  was  about  to  attain  an 
age  double  that  reached  by  any  other  regime  since  the  Revolution, 
continued  to  live  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  enacted  in 
1875,  before  it  was  fivfc  years  old.  Yet  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
historians  of  the  future  may  take  the  date  1900  as  a  landmark 
between  two  distinct  periods  in  the  evolution  of  the  French 
nation. 

With  the  dose  of  the  X9th  century  the  Dreyfus  affair  came 
practically  to  an  end.  Whatever  the  political  and  moral  causes 
iTiiwlfg  of  the  agitation  which  attended  it,  its  practical  result 
«#<*•  was  to  strengthen  the  Radical  and  Sodalist  parties  in 
the  Rq>ublic,  and  to  reducetounprecedentedimpotence 
the  forces  of  reaction.  This  was  due  more  to  the 
maladroitness  cA  the  Reactionaries  than  to  the  virtues  or  the 
prescience  of  the  extreme  Left,  as  the  imprisonment  of  the  Jewish 
captain,  which  agitated  and  divided  the  nation,  could  not  have 
bMn  indflicted  without  the  ardent  approval  of  Republicans  of 
all  shades  of  opinion.  But  when  the  majority  at  last  realized 
that  a  mistake  had  been  conunitted,  the  Reactionaries,  in  great 
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measure  through  their  own  unwise  policy,  got  the  chief  credit 
for  it.  Consequently,' as  the  clericals  form^  the  militant  section 
of  the  anti-Republican  parties,  and  as  the  Radical-Socialists 
were  at  that  time  keener  in  their  hostility  to  the  Church  than  in 
their  zeal  for  sodal  or  ecoiA>mic  reform,  the  issue  of  the  Dreyfus 
affair  brought  about  an  anti-dcrical  movement,  which,  though 
initiated  and  organized  by  a  small  minority,  met  with  nothing 
to  resist  it  in  the  country,  the  reactionary  forces  being  effete 
and  the  vast  majority  of  the  popidation  indifferent.  The  main 
and  absorbing  feature  therefore  ol  political  life  in  France  in  the 
first  years  of  the  20th  century  was  a  campaign  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  unparalleled  in  energy  since  the  Revolution. 
Its  most  striking  result  was  the  rupture  of  the  Concordat  between 
France  and  the  Vatican.  This  act  was  additionally  important 
as  being  the  first  considerable  breach  made  in  the  administrative 
structure  reared  by  Napoleon,  whidi  had  hitherto  survived  all 
the  vicissitudes  <^  the  Z9th  century.  Concurrently  with  this 
the  influence  of  the  Socialist  party  in  French  policy  largely 
increased.  A  primary  principle  professed  by  the  Socialists 
throughout  Europe  is  pacificism,  and  its  dissemination  in  France 
acted  in  two  very  different  ways.  It  ehcouraged  in  the  French 
people  a  growth  of  anti-mlUtary  spirit,  which  showed  some  sign 
of  infecting  the  national  army,  and  it  impelled  the  government 
of  the  Republic  to  be  zealous  in  cultivating  friendly  relations 
with  other  powers.  The  result  of  the  hitter  phase  of  padfidsm 
was  that  Fiance,  under  the  Radical-Socialist  administrations 
of  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century,  enjoyed  a  measure  of 
international  prestige  of  that  superficial  kind  which  is  expressed 
by  the  state  visits  of  crowned  heads  to  the  chief  of  the  executive 
power,  greater  than  at  any  period  si<ice  the  Second  Empire. 

The  voting  of  the  law  which  separated  the  Church  from  the 
state  will  probably  mark  a  capit^d  date  in  French  history;  so, 
as  the  ecdesiastical  policy  of  successive  ministries 
filled  almost  entirdy  the  interior  chronides  of  France 
for  the  first  five  yean  of  the  new  century,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  set  forth  in  order  the  events  which  during  that 
period  led.  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Separation  Act. 

The  French  legislature  during  the  first  session  of  the  20th 
century  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  passing  of  the  Associations 
Law.  That  measurcg  though  it  entirdy  changed  the  legal 
position  of  all  associations  in  France,  was  primarily  directed 
against  the  religious  associations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Their  influence  in  the  land,  according  to  the  anti-dericals,  had 
been  proved  by  the  Dreyfus  affair  to  be  excessive.  The  Jesuits 
were  alleged,  on  their  own  showing,  to  exerdse  considerable 
power  over  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  in  this  way  to  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  blunders  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  Another 
less  celebrated  order,  which  took  an  active  part  against  Dreyfus, 
the  Assumptlonists,  had  achieved  notoriety  by  its  journalistic 
enterprise,  its  cheap  newspapers  tA  wide  drcuhition  bdng  re- 
markable for  the  violence  of  their  attacks  pn  the  institutions 
and  men  of  the  Republic:  Hie  mutual  antagonism  between  the 
French  government  and  Teligious  congregations  is  a  t)radition 
which  dates  from  the  andent  monarchy  and  was  continued  by 
Napoleon  I.  long  before  the  Third  Republic  adopted  it  in  the 
legislation  a.tsoriated  with  the  names  of  Jules  Ferry  and  Paul 
Bert.  The  prime  mimster,  under  whose  administration  the 
20th  century  succeeded  the  Z9th,  was  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau, 
who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Paul  Bert  in  Gambetta's  grand 
mimsUre,  and  in  1883  had  served  under  Jules  Ferry  in  his  second 
ministry.  He  had  retired  from  political  life,  though  he  remained 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  was  making  a  lu^e  fortune  at  the 
bar,  when  in  June  1899,  at  pecuniary  sacrifice,  he  consented  to 
form  a  ministry  for  the  purpose  of  "  liquidating  "  the  Dreyfus 
affair.  In  1900,  the  year  after  the  second  condemnation  of 
Drejrfus  and  his  immediate  pardon  by  the  government,  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  in  a  speech  at  Toulouse  announced  that 
legislation  was  about  to  be  undertaken  on  the  subject  of  associa- 
tions. 

At  that  period  the  hostility  of  the  Revolution  to  the  prindple 
of  assodations  of  all  kinds,  dvU  as  well  as  religious,  was  still 
enforced  by  the  law.    With  the  exception  of  certain  commerdal 
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societies  subject  to  special  legislation,  no  association  composed 
of  more  than  twenty  persons  could  be  formed  without  govern- 
mental authorization  wliich  was  always  revocable,  the  restriction 
applying  equally  to  political  and  social  clubs  and  to  religious 
communities.  The  law  was  the  same  for  aU,  but  was  differently 
applied.  Authorization  was  rarely  refused  to  political  or  social 
societies,  though  any  club  was  liable  to  have  its  authorization 
withdrawn  and  to  be  shut  up  or  dissolved.  But  to  religious 
orders  new  authorization  was  practically  never  granted.  Only 
four  of  them,  the  orders  of  Saint  Lazare,  of  the  Saint  Esprit, 
of  the  Missions  £trangdres  and  of  Saint  Sulpice,  were  authorized 
under  the  Third  Republic — their  authorization  dating  from  the 
First  Empire  and  the  Restoration..  The  Fr^res  de  la  Doctrine 
Chrftienne  were  also  recognized,  not,  however,  as  a  religious 
congregation  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister  of  public 
worship,  but  as  a  teaching  body  under  that  of  the  minister  of 
education.  All  the  great  historical  orders,  preaching,  teaching 
or  comtemplative,  were  "  unauthorized  ";  they  led  a  precarious 
life  on  sufferance,  having  as  corporations  no  civil  existence, 
and  being  subject  to  dissolution  at  a  moment's  notice  by  the 
administrative  authority.  In  spite  of  this  disability  and  of  the 
decrees  of  x88o  directed  against  unauthorized  monastic  orders 
they  had  so  increased  under  the  anti-clerical  Republic,  that  the 
religious  of  both  sexes  were  more  numerous  in  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  3oth  century  than  at  the  end  of  Ihe  ancient 
monarchy.  Moreover,  in  the  twenty  years  during  which  un- 
authorized Orders  had  been  supposed  to  be  suppressed,  under 
the  Ferry  Decrees,  their  numbers  had  become  six  times  more 
numerous  than  before,  while  it  was  the  authorized  Congregations 
which  had  diminished.  The  bare  catalogue  of  the  religious 
houses  in  the  land,  with  the  value  of  their  properties  (estimated 
by  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  at  a  milliard— £40,000,000)  filled 
two  White  Books  of  two  thousand  pages,  presented  to  pariia- 
ment  on  the  4th  of  December  190a  The  hostility  to  the  G>n- 
gregations  was  not  confined  to  the  anti-dericals.  The  secular 
clergy  were  suffering  materially  from  the  enterprising  competition 
of  their  old  rivals  the  regulars.  Had  the  legislation  for  defining 
the  legal  situation  of  the  religious  orders  been  undertaken  with 
the  sole  intention  of  limiting  their  excessive  growth,  such  a 
measure  would  have  been  welcome  to  the  parochial  clergy. 
But  they  saw  that  the  attack  upon  the  congregations  was  only 
preliminary  to  a  general  attack  upon  the  Church,  in  spite  of  the 
sincere  assurances  of  the  prime  minister,  a  statesman  of  con- 
servative temperament,  that  no  harm  would  accrue  to  the  secular 
clergy  from  the  passing  of  the  Associations  Law. 

In  January  1901,  on  the  eve  of  the  first  debate  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  the  Associations  bill,  a  discussion  took  place 
which  showed  that  the  rupture  of  the  Concordat  might 
be  nearing  the  range  of  practical  politics,  though 
parliament  was  as  yet  unwilling  to  take  it  intoconsider- 
tion.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  Cardinal  Richard,  had  pub- 
lished a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Leo  XIII.  deploring  the 
projected  legislation  as  being  a  breach  of  the  Concordat  under 
which  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  France  was 
assured.  The  Socialists  argued  that  this  letter  was  an  intolerable 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican  in  the  domestic  politics 
of  the  Republic,  and  proposed  that  parliament  should  after 
voting  the  Associations  Law  proceed  to  separate  Church  and 
State.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  the  prime  minister,  calm  and 
moderate,  declined  to  take  this  view  of  the  pope's  letter,  and  the 
resolution  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one. 
But  another  motion,  proposed  by  a  Nationalist,  that  the  Chamber 
should  declare  its  resolve  to  maintain  the  Concordat,  was  rejected 
by  a  small  majority.  The  discussion  of  the  Associations  bill 
was  then  commenced  by  the  Chamber  and  went  on  until  the 
Easter  recess.  Its  main  features  when  finally  voted  were  that 
the  ri^t  to  associate  for  purposes  not  illicit  should  be  henceforth 
free  of  all  restrictions,  though  "  juridical  capacity  "  would  be 
accorded  only  to  such  associations  as  were  formally  notified 
to  the  admimstrative  authority.  The  law  did  not,  however, 
accord  liberty  of  association  to  religious  "  Congregations," 
none  of  which  could  be  formed  without  a  special  statute,  and 


any  constituted  without  such  authorization  would  be  deemed 
illicit.  Ilie  policy  of  the  measure,  as  applying  to  rdigious 
orders,  was  attacked  by  the  extreme  Right  and  the  extreme 
Left  from  their  several  standpoints.  The  clericals  proposed 
that  under  the  new  law  all  associations,  religious  as  weU  ascivil, 
should  be  free.  The  Socialists  proposed  that  all  religioiis  com- 
munities, authorized  or  unauthorized,  should  be  su|^resscd 
The  prime  minister  took  a  middle  course.  But  he  went  farther 
than  the  moderate  Republicans,  with  whom  he  was  generally 
classed.  While  he  protected  the  authorized  reli^ous  ordcts 
against  the  attacks  of  the  extreme  anti-clericals,  he  accepted 
from  the  latter  a  new  clause  which  disqualified  any  member 
'of  an  unauthorized  order  from  teaching  in  any  school.  This 
was  a  blow  at  the  principle  of  liberty  of  instruction,  which  had 
always  been  supported  by  Liberals  of  the  old  school,  who  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  pretensions  of  clericalism.  Consequently 
this  provision,  though  voted  by  a  large  majority,  was  opposed 
by  the  Liberals  of  the  Republican  party,  notably  by  M.  Ribot, 
who  bad  been  twice  prime  minister,  and  M.  Aynard,  almost  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  Left  Centre.  It  was  remarked  that  in  these, 
as  in  all  subsequent  debates  on  ecclesiastical  questions,  the  aUest 
defenders  of  the  Church  were  not  found  among  the  dericab. 
but  among  the  Liberals,  whose  primary  doctrine  was  that  of 
tolerance,  which  they  believed  ou^t  to  be  applied  to  the  exercise 
of  the  religion  nominally  professed  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
nation.  Few  of  the  ardent  professors  of  that  religion  gave 
effective  aid  to  the  Church  during  that  period  of  crisis.  M.  de 
Mun  still  used  his  eloquence  in  its  defence,  but  the  brilliant 
Catholic  orator  had  entered  his  sixtieth  year  with  health  impaired, 
and  among  the  young  reactionary  members  there  was  not  one 
who  displayed  any  talenL  At  the  other  end  of  the  Gbaxnber 
M.  Viviani,  a  Socialist  member  for  Paris,  made  an  eloqaeat 
speech.  As  was  anticipated  the  bill  received  no  serious  opposi- 
tion in  the  Senate.  Though  not  in  sympathy  with  the  attacks 
of  the  Socialists  in  the  Chamber  on  property,  the  Upper  House 
had  as  a  whole  no  objection  to  their  attacks  on  the  Ghurdi,  and 
had  become  a  more  persistently  anti-clerical  body  than  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  bill  was  therefore  paaaed  withoot 
any  serious  amendments,  even  those  which  were  moved  for  the 
purpose  of  affirming  the  principle  of  liberty  of  education  faeiz^ 
supported  by  very  few  Republican  senators.  In  the  <f^b^tT^ 
some  of  the  utterances  of  the  prime  minister  were  impoxtaat. 
On  the  proposal  of  M.  Rambaud,  a  professor  who  was  zninister 
of  education  in  the  M£line  cabinet  of  1896,  that  religious  assoda* 
tions  should  be  authorized  by  decree  and  not  by  law,  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  said  that  inasmuch  as  vows  of  poverty  and  celibacy 
were  illegal,  nothing  but  a  law  would  su^ce  to  give  legality 
to  any  association  in  which  such  vows  were  imposed  00  the 
members.  It  was  thus  laid  down  by  the  responaiUe  anth« 
of  the  law  that  the  third  clause,  providing  that  any  aasodatioB 
founded  for  an  illicit  cause  was  null,  applied  to  religious  cot»> 
munities.  On  the  other  hand  the  prime  minister  in  another 
speech  repudiated  the  suggestion  that  the  proposed  law  was 
aimed  against  any  form  of  religion.  He  argued  that  the  xeligioas 
orders,  far  from  being  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Charch, 
were  a  hindrance  to  the  work  of  the  parochial  dergy,  and  that 
inasmuch  as  the  rdigious  orders  were  organizations  independent 
of  the  State  they  were  by  their  nature  and  influence  a  danger  to 
the  State.  Consequently  their  regulation  had  become  necessary 
in  the  interests  both  of  Church  and  State.  The  general  suf^nes- 
sion  of  rdigious  congregations,  the  prime  minister  said,  was  not 
contemplated;  the  case  of  each  one  would  be  decided  on  its 
merits,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  parliament  would  favoorably 
consider  the  authorization  of  those  whose  aim  was  to  alleviate 
misery  at  home  or  to  extend  French  influence  abroad.  The 
tenor  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau's  speech  was  eminently  Con- 
cordatoxy.  One  of  his  chief  arguments  against  the  rdiguHB 
orders  was  that  they  were  not  mentioned  in  the  Concordat,  and 
that  their  unregulated  existence  prejudiced  the  interests  <^  the 
Concordatory  clergy.  The  speech  was  therefore  an  official 
dedaration  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State.    That  being  so,  it  is  imporUnt  to  notice  thi^ 
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by«  majority  of  netriy  two  to  otae  tlie  Senate  voted  tbe  placard- 
ing of  tlie  prime  minister's  speech  in  all  the  communes  of  France, 
and  that  the  mover  of  the  resolution  was  M.  Combes,  senator 
of  theChazente-Inf&ieure^  a  politician  of  advanced  views  who 
up  to  that  date  had  hdd  office  only  once,  when  he  was  minister 
of  education  and  public  worship  for  about  six.  months,  in  the 
Bourgeois  administration  in  1895-1896. 

The  "  Law  relating  to  the  contract  of  Assodatioa "  was 
promulgated  on  the  and  of  July  190X,  and  its  enactment  was  the 
Tnrfiiim  ^^V  po^^^al  event  of  high  importance  that  3rear. 
The  Socialists,  except  in  their  anti-derical  capacity, 
were  more  active  outside  parliament  than  within.  Early  in  the 
year  some  formidable  strikes  took  place.  At  Montceau-les-Mines 
in  Burgundy,  where  labour  demonstrations  had  often  been 
violent,  a  new  feature  of  a  strike  was  the  formation  of -a  trade- 
union  by  the  non-strikerS,  who  called  their  organisation  "  the 
yellow  trade-union  "  {U  fyndicai  jofuu)  in  opposition  to  the  red 
trade-union  of  the* strikers,  who  adopted  the  revolutionary 
flag  and  were  supported  by  the  Socialist  press.  At  the  same 
time  the  dock-labourers  at  Marseilles  went  out  on  strike,  by  the 
orders  of  an  international  trade-union  in  that  port,  as  a  protest 
against  the  dismissal  of  a  certain  number  of  foreigners.  The 
number  of  strikes  in  France  had  increased  oonsidertibly  under 
the  Waldeck-Rousseau  govemmenL  Its  opponents  attributed 
this  to  the  presence  in  the  cabinet  of  M.  MiUerand,  who  tad  be^ 
ranked  as  a  Socialist.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revolutionary 
Socialists  excommunicated  the  minister  of  commerce  for  having 
joined  a  "  bourgeois  government "  and  retired  from  the  general 
congress  of  the  Socialist  party  at  Lyons,  where  MM.  ]|riand  and 
Viviani,  themsdves  future  ministers,  persuaded  the  majority 
not  to  go  so  {m»  The  federal  committee  of  miners  proje^ed  a 
general  strike  in  all  the  French  coal-fields,  and  to  that  end 
organized  a  referendum.  But  of  125,000  miners  inscribed  on 
their  lists  neariy  70,000  abstained  irom  voting,  and  although 
the  general  strike  was  voted  in  October  by  a  majority  of  34*000, 
it  was  not  put  into  effect.  Another  movement  frivoured  by  the 
Socialists  was  that  of  anti-militarism.  M.  Herv£,  a  professor 
at  the  lyc£e  of  Sens,  had  written,  in  a  local  journal,  the  Piou^iou 
d€  PY<mne,  on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  the  conscripts 
for  their  regiments,  some  articles  outraging  the  French  flag. 
He  was  prosecuted  and  acquitted  at  the  assises  at  Auxerre  in 
November,  a  number  of  his  colleagues  in  the  teaching  profession 
coming  forward  to  testify  that  they  shared  his  views.  The  local 
educational  authority,  the  academic  council  of  Dijon,  however, 
dismissed  M.  Herv£  from  his  official  functions,  and  its  sentence 
was  confirmed  by  tbe  superior  council  of  public  education  to 
which  he  had  appealed.  Thereupon  the  Socialists  in  the  Chamber, 
under  the  lead  of  M.  Viviani,  violently  attacked  the  Government 
shortly  before  the  prorogation  at  the  end  of  the  year.  M. 
Leygues,  the  minister  of  education,  defended  the  poUcy  <^  his 
department  with  equal  vigour,  declaring  that  if  a  professor  in  the 
"  university  "  claimed  the  right  of  publishing  unpatriotic  and 
anti-military  opinions  he  could  exercise  it  only  on  the  condition 
of  giving  up  his  employment  under  government — a  thesis  which 
was  supported  by  the  entire  Chamber  with  the  exception  of  the 
Socialists.  This  manifestation  of  anti-military  spirit,  though 
not  widespread,  was  the  more  striking  as  it  followed  close  upon 
a  second  visit  of  the  emperor  and  empress  of  Russia  to  France, 
which  took  place  in  September  190X  and  was  of  a  military  rather 
than  of  a  popular  character.  The  Russian  sovereigns  did  not 
come  to  Paris.  After  a  naval  display  at  Dunkirk,  where  they 
landed,  they  were  the  guests  of  President  Loubet  at  Compidgne, 
and  concluded  their  visit  by  attending  a  review  near  Reims  of 
the  troops  which  had  taken  part  in  the  Eastern  manceuvres. 
Compared  with  the  welcome  given  by  the  French  population 
to  the  emperor  and  empress  in  1896  their  reception  on  this 
occasion  was  not  enthusiastic.  By  not  visiting  Paris  they  seemed 
to  wish  to  avoid  contact  with  the  people,  who  were  per- 
suaded by  a  section  of  the  press  that  tbe  motive  of  the  imperial 
journey  to  France  was  financial.  The  Socialists  openly  repudi- 
ated the  Russian  alliance,  and  one  of  them,  the  mayor  of  Lille, 
who  refused  to  decorate  his  mimicipal  buildings  when  the 


sovereigns  visited  the  department  of  the  Nord,  was  neither 
revoked  nor  suspended,  although  he  publicly  based  his  refusal 
on  grounds  iittulting  to  the  tsar. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  census  returns  of  1901  showed 
that  the  total  increase  of  the  population  of  France  since  the 
previous  census  in  1896  amounted  only  to  4x2464,  of  which 
■389,662  was  accounted  for  by  t£e  capital,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  population  of  sixty  out  of  eighty-seven  departments 
had  diminished. 

As  the  quadrennial  election  of  the  Chamber  of  Dq>uties  was 
due  to  take  place  in  the  spring  of  1903,  the  first  montlbs  of  that 
year  were  chiefly  occupied  by  politicians  in  preparing  for  it, 
though  i^ne  of  them  gave  any  sign  of  being  aware  that  the 
legislation  to  be  effected  by  the  new  Chamber  would  be  the 
most  important  which  any  parliament  had  undertaken  under  the 
constitution  of  1875.  At  the  end  of  the  recess  the  prime  minister 
in  a  speech  at  Saint  Etienne,  the  capital  of  the  Loire,  of  which 
department  he  was  senator,  passed  in  review  the  work  of  his 
ministry.  With  regard  to  the  future,  on  the  eve  of  the  election 
which  was  to  return  the  Chamber  destined  to  disestablish  the 
Church,  he  assured  the  secular  clergy  that  they  must  not  consider 
the  legislation  of  the  last  session  as  menacing  them,  far  from 
that,  the  recent  law,  directed  primarily  against  those  monastic 
orders  which  were  anti-Republican  associations,  owning  political 
journals  and  organising  electioneering  fimds  (whose  members 
he  described  as  "  moines  Ugueurs  et  moines  d'affaires  ")>  would 
be  a  guarantee  of  the  Republic's  protection  of  the  parodiial 
clergy.  The  presence  of  his  colleague,  M.  MiUerand,  on  this 
occasion  showed  that  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  did  not  intend  to 
separate  himself  from  the  Radical-Socialist  group  which  had 
supported  his 'government;  and  the  next  day  the  Socialist 
minister  of  commerce,  at  Firminy,  a  mining  centre  in  the  same 
department,  made  a  speech  deprecating  the  pursuit  of  unpractical 
social  ideals,  which  might  have  been  a  version  of  Gambetta's 
famous  discourse  on  opportunism  edited  by  an  economist  of  the 
school  of  L6on  Say.  The  Waldeck-Rousseau  programme  for 
the  elections  seem«i  therefore  to  be  an  implied  promise  of  a 
moderate  opportunist  policy  which  would  strengthen  and  unite 
the  Republic  by  conciliating  all  sections  of  its  supporters. 
When  parliament  met,  M.  Delcasa6,  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
on  a  proposal  to  suppress  the  Embassy  to  the  Vatican,  declared 
that  even  if  the  Concordat  were  ever  revoked  it  would  still  be' 
necessary  for  France  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Holy  See.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ministry  voted,  against  the 
moderate  Republicans,  for  an  abstract  resolution,  proposed 
by  M.  Brisson,  in  favour  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Loi  Falloux  of 
1850,  which  law,  by  abolishing  the  monopoly  of  the  "  university," 
had  established  the  principle  of  liberty  of  education.  Another 
abstract  resolution,  supported  by  the  government,  which 
subsequently  become  law,  was  voted  in  favour  of  the  reduction 
of  the  terms  of  compulsory  military  service  from  three  years  to 
two. 

The  general  dections  took  place  on  the  37th  of  April  1901, 
with  the  second  ballots  on  the  i  ith  of  May,  and  were  Uvourable 
to  the  ministry,  531  of  its  avowed  supporters  being  jim^«. 
returned  and  368  members  of  the  Opposition,  including  «»«■•/' 
140  "  Progressist  "  Republicans,  many  of  whom  were  JJ^^mmm*. 
deputies  whose  opinions  differed  little  from  those  of  . 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau.  In  Paris  the  government  lost  a  few  seats 
which  were  won  by  the  Nationalist  group  of  reactionaries. 
The  chief  surprise  of  the  dections  was  the  announcement  made 
by  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  on  the  30th  of  May,  while  the  president 
of  the  Republic  was  in  Russia  on  a  visit  to  the  tsar,  of  his 
intention  to  resign  office.  No  one  but  the  prime  minister's 
intimates  knew  that  his  shattered  health  was  the  true  cause  of 
his  resignation,  which  was  attributed  to  the  unwillingness  of  an 
essentially  moderate  man  to  be  the  leader  of  an  advanced  party 
and  the  instrument  of  an  immoderate  policy.  His  retirement 
from  public  life  at  this  crisis  was  the  most  important  event  of 
its  kind  since  the  death  of  his  old  master  Gambetta.  He  had 
learned  opportunist  statesmanship  in  the  short-lived  gr^nd 
minisUre  and  in  the  long-lived  Ferry  administration  of  1883- 
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1 83$,  after  which  he  had  become  an  inactive  politician  in  the 
Senate,  while  making  a  large  fortune  at  the  bar.  In  spite  of 
having  eschewed  politics  he  had  been  ranked  in  the  public  mind 
with  Gambetta  and  Jules  Ferry  as  one  of  the  small  number  of 
politicians  of  the  Republic  who  had  risen  high  above  mediocrity. 
While  he  had  none  of  the  magnetic  exuberance  which  furthered 
the  popularity  of  Gambetta,  his  cold  inexpansiveness  had  not 
made  him  unpopular  as  was  his  other  chief,  Jules  Ferry.  Indeed, 
his  unemotional  coldness  was  one  of  the  elements  of  the  power 
with  which  he  dominated  parliament;  and  being  regarded  by  the 
nation  as  the  strong  man  whom  France  is  always  looking  for, 
he  was  the  first  prime  minister  of  the  Republic  whose  name  was 
made  a  rallying  cry  at  a  general  election.  Yet  the  country  gave 
him  a  majority  only  f<Hr  it  to  be  handed  over  to  other  politicians 
to  use  in  a  manner  which  he  had  not  contemplated.  On  the  3rd 
of  June  1902  he  formally  resigned  office,  his  minbtry  having 
lasted  for  three  years,  all  but  a  few  days,  a  longer  duration  than 
that  of  any  other  under  the  Third  Republic 

M.  Loubet  called  upon  M.  L^on  Bourgeois,  who  had  already 
been  prime  minister  under  M.  F£lix  Faure,  to  form  a  ministry, 

but  he  had  been  nominated  president  of  the  new 
^f^***  Chamber.  The  president  of  the  Republic  then  offered 
y!S!L>     the  post  to  M.  Brisson,  who  had  been  twice  prime 

minister  in  1885  and  1898,  but  he  also  refused.  A 
third  member  of  the  Radical  party  was  then  seAt  for,  M.  Emile 
Combes,  and  he  accepted.  The  senator  of  the  Charente  Inf 6rieure, 
in  his  one  short  term  of  office  in  the  Bourgeois  ministry,  had  made 
no  mark.  But  he  had  at  taincd  a  minor  prominence  in  the  debates 
of  the  Senate  by  his  ardent  anti-clcricalism.  He  had  been 
educated  as  a  seminarist  and  had  taken  minor  orders,  without 
proceeding  to  the  priesthood,  and  had  subsequently  practised 
as  a  country  doctor  before  entering  parliament.  M.  Combes 
retained  two  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  cabinet,  M.  Dclcass^,  who  had  been  at  the  foreign 
office  for  four  years,  and  General  Andri,  who  had  become  war 
minister  in  1900  on  the  resignation  of  General  de  Galliffet. 
General  Andr6  was  an  ardent  Dreyfusard,  strongly  opposed  to 
clerical  and  reactionary  influences  in  the  army.  Among  the 
new  ministers  was  M.  Rouvicr.  a  colleague  of  Gambetta  in  the 
grand  ministire  and  prime  minister  in  1887,  whose  participation  in 
the  Panama  affair  had  caused  hb  retirement  from  official  life. 
Being  a  moderate  opportunist  and  reputed  the  ablest  financier 
among  French  politicians,  his  return  to  the  ministry  of  finance 
reassured  those  who  feared  the  fiscal  experiments  of  an  adminis- 
tration supported  by  the  Socialists.  The  nomination  as  minister 
of  marine  of  M.  Camille  Pelletan  (the  son  of  Eugene  Pelletan, 
a  notable  adversary  of  the  Second  Empire),  who  had  been  a 
Radical-Socialist  deputy  since  1881,  though  new  to  office,  was 
less  reassuring.  M.  Combes  reserved  for  himself  the  departments 
of  the  interior  and  public  worship,  meaning  that  the  centralized 
administration  of  France  should  be  in  his  own  hands  while  he 
was  keeping  watch  over  the  Church.  But  in  spite  of  the  prime 
minister's  extreme  anti -clericalism  there  was  no  hint  made  in 
his  ministerial  declaration,  on  the  loth  of  June  1902,  on  taking 
office  that  there  would  be  any  question  of  the  new  Chamber 
dealing  with  the  Concordat  or  with  the  relations  of  Church  and 
state.  M.  Combes,  however,  warned  the  secular  clergy  not  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  religious  orders,  against  which 
he  soon  began  vigorous  action.  Before  the  end  of  June  he  directed 
the  Pr£fets  of  the  departments  to  bring  political  pressure  to 
bear  on  all  branches  of  the  public  service,  and  he  obtained  a 
presidential  decree  closing  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  schools, 
which  had  been  recently  opened  in  buildings  belonging  to  private 
individtuls,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  conducted  by  members 
of  religious  associations  and  that  this  brought  the  schools  under 
the  law  of  190 1.  Such  action  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau's  interpretation  of  the  law;  but  the  Chamber 
having  supported  M.  Combes  he  ordered  in  July  the  closing  of 
2500  schools,  conducted  by  members  of  religious  orders,  for  which 
authorization  had  not  been  requested.  This  again  seemed 
contrary  to  the  assurances  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  and  it  (-ailed 
forth  vain  protests  in  the  name  of  liberty  from  Radicals  of  the 


old  school,  such  as  M.  Goblet,  prime  minister  in  1886,  and  from 
Liberal  Protestants,  such  as  M.  Gabriel  Monod.  Tbe  execution 
of  the  decrees  dosing  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders  caused 
some  violent  agitation  in  the  provinces  during  the  putiameolary 
recess.  But  the  majority  of  the  departmental  councils,  at  their 
meetings  in  August,  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  tbe  govern- 
mental policy,  and  a  movement  led  by  certain  Nationalists^ 
including  M.  Drumont,  editor  of  the  anti-semitic  Librt  Parek^ 
and  M.  Francois  Copp£e,  the  Academician,  to  found  m  league 
having  similar  aims  to  those  of  the  "  passive  resi^en  "  in  oar 
country,  was  a  complete  failure.  On  the  reassembling  of  parlia- 
ment, both  houses  passed  votes  of  confidence  in  the  ministry  and 
also  an  act  supplementary  to  the  Associations  Law  penalizing 
the  opening  of  schools  by  members  of  religious  orders. 

In  spite  of  the  ardour  of  parliamentary  discussions  the  French 
public  was  less  moved  in  1902  by  the  anti-derical  action  of  the 
government  than  by  a  vulgar  case  of  swindling  known 
as  the  "  Humbert  affair."  The  wife  of  a  former  deputy 
for  Seine-et-Mame,  who  was  the  son  of  M.  Gustave 
Humbert,  minister  of  justice  in  1882,  had  for  many  ytan  main- 
tained a  luxurious  establishment,  which  included  a  political 
salon,  on  the  strength  of  her  assertion  that  she  and  her  family  had 
inherited  several  millions  sterling  from  one  Crawford,  mn  English- 
man. Her  story  being  believed  by  certain  bankers  she  had  been 
enabled  to  borrow  colossal  sums  on  the  legend,  ard  had  almost 
married  her  daughter  as  a  great  heiress  to  a  Moderate  Rqmfalican 
deputy  who  held  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  Chamber.  The 
flight  of  the  Humberts,  the  exposure  of  the  fraud  and  their  antst 
in  Spain  excited  the  French  nation  more  deeply  than  the  rdatlve 
qualities  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  M.  Combes  or  the  woes 
of  the  religious  orders.  A  by-election  to  the  Senate  in  the  sprii^ 
of  1902  merits  notice  as  it  brought  back  to  parliament  M. 
C16menceau,  who  had  lived  in  comparative  retirement  since 
1893  when  he  lost  his  seat  as  deputy  for  Dragulgnan,  owing  to  a 
series  of  unusually  bitter  attacks  made  against  him  by  his  poCtical 
enemies.  He  had  devoted  his  years  of  retirement  to  joumafism, 
taking  a  leading  part  in  the  Dreyfus  affair  on  the  side  of  tbe 
accused.  His  election  as  senator  for  the  Var,  where  he  had 
formerly  been  deputy,  was  an  event  of  importance  unanticipated 
at  the  time. 

The  year  1903  saw  in  progress  a  momentous  development 
of  the  anti-cleri^  movement  in  France,  though  little  trace  of 
this  is  found  in  the  statute-book.  The  chief  act  of 
parliament  of  that  year  was  one  which  interested  the  ^ 
population  much  more  than  any  law  affecting  the 
Church.  This  was  an  act  regulating  the  ixiviicges 
of  the  bouilUurs  de  cru,  the  peasant  proprietors  wbo,  pertnitted 
to  distU  from  their  produce  an  annual  quantity  of  alcohol  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficient  for  their  domestic  needs,  in  practice  fabri- 
cated and  sold  so  large  an  amount  as  to  prejudice  gravely  the 
inland  revenue.  As  there  were  a  million  of  these  iUidt  distiDen 
in  the  land  they  formed  a  powerful  dement  in  the  dectoraic 
The  crowded  and  exdted  debates  affecting  their  interests,  ia 
which  Radicals  and  Royalists  of  the  rural  districts  made  commoa 
cause  against  Sodalists  and  Clericals  of  the  towns,  irere  h. 
striking  contrast  with  the  less  animated  discussions  concerning 
the  Church.  The  prime  minister,  an  anti-derical  zealot,  bit teriy 
hostile  to  the  Church  of  which  he  had  been  a  minister,  took 
advantage  of  the  relative  indifference  of  parliament  and  of  the 
nation  in  matters  ecdesiasticaL  The  success  of  M.  Combes  tn 
his  campaign  against  the  Church  was  an  example  of  what  oicrgy 
and  pertinadty  can  do.  There  was  no  great  wave  of  popuLu 
feeling  on  the  question,  no  mandate  given  to  the  deputies  at  ibe 
general  election  or  asked  for  by  them.  Ndther  was  M.  Combe» 
a  popular  leader  or  a  man  of  genius.  He  was  rather  n  trained 
politidan,  with  a  fixed  idea,  who  knew  how  to  utilize  to  his  atds 
the  ability  and  organization  of  the  extreme  anti-derical  dcmeiit 
in  the  Chamber,  and  the  weakness  of  the  extreme  dcric^l 
party.  The  majority  of  the  Chamber  did  not  share  the  prime 
minister's  animosity  towards  the  Church,  for  which  at  the 
time  it  had  not  the  least  enthusiasm,  and  under  the  omcordat^ 
lead  of  M.  Waldeck-Rouneaa  it  would  have  been  content  to 
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curb  clerical  pretensions  without  having  recount  to  extreme 
measures  of  repression.  It  was,  however,  equally  content  to 
follow  the  less  tolerant  guidance  of  M.  Combes.  Thus,  early 
in  the  session  of  1903  it  approved  of  his  circular  forbidding  the 
priests  of  Brittany  to  make  use  of  the  Breton  language  in  their 
religious  instruction  under  pain  of  losing  their  salaries.  It  like- 
wise  followed  him  on  the  36th  of  January  when  he  declined  to 
accept,  as  being  premature  and  unpractical,  a  Socialist  resolution 
in  favour  of  suppressing  the  budget  of  public  worship,  though 
the  majority  was  indeed  differently  composed  on  those  two 
occasions.  In  the  Senate  on  the  29th  of  January  M.  Waldeck- 
Rouneau  indicated  what  his  policy  would  have  been  had  he 
retained  of&ce,  by  severely  criticizing  his  successor's  method  of 
applying  the  Associations  Law.  Instead  of  asking  parliament 
to  judge  on  its  merits  each  several  demand  for  authorization 
made  by  a  congregation,  the  government  had  divided  the  re- 
ligious orders  into  two  chief  categories,  teaching  orders  and 
preaching  orders,  and  had  recommended  that  all  should  be 
suppressed  by  a  general  refusal  of  authorization.  The  Grande 
Chartreuse  was  put  into  a  category  by  itself  as  a  trading  associa- 
tion and  was  dissolved;  but  Lourdes,  which  with  its  crowds 
of  pilgrims  enriched  the  Pyrencan  region  and  the  railway  com- 
panies serving  it,  was  spared  for  electioneering  reasons.  A 
dispute  arose  between  the  government  and  the  Vatican  on  the 
nomination  of  bishops  to  vacant  sees.  The  Vatican  insisted  on 
the  words  "  nobis  nominavU  "  in  the  papal  bulls  instituting  the 
bishops  nominated  by  the  chief  of  the  executive  in  France  under 
the  Concordat.  M.  Combes  objected  to  the  pronoun,  and  main- 
tained that  the  complete  nomination  belonged  to  the  French 
government,  the  Holy  See  having  no  choice  in  the  matter,  but 
only  the  power  of  canonical  institution.  This  produced  a  dead- 
lock, with  the  consequence  that  no  more  bishops  were  ever  again 
appointed  under  the  Concordat,  which  both  before  and  after  the 
Easter  recess  M.  Combes  now  threatened  to  repudiate.  These 
menaces  derived  an  increased  importance  fron^  the  failing  health 
of  the  pope.  Leo  XIII.  had  attained  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
three,  and  on  the  choice  of  his  successor  grave  issues  depended. 
He  died  on  the  aoth  of  July  1903.  The  conclave  indicated  as 
his  successor  his  secretary  of  state,  Cardinal  RampoUa,  an  able 
exponent  of  the  late  pope's  diplomatic  methods  and  also  a  warm 
friend  of  France.  It  was  said  to  be  the  latter  quab'ty  which 
induced  Austria  to  exercise  its  ancient  power  of  veto  on  the  choice 
of  a  conclave,  and  finally  Cardinal  Sarto,  patriarch  of  Venice, 
a  pious  prelate  inexperienced  in  diplomacy,  was  elected  and  took 
the  title  of  Pius  X.  In  September  the  inauguration  of  a  statue  of 
Renan  at  Triguier,  his  birthplace,  was  made  the  occasion  of  an 
anti-derical  demonstration  in  Catholic  and  reactionary  Brittany, 
at  which  the  prime  minister  made  a  militant  speech  in  the  name 
of  the  freethinkers  of  France,  though  Renan  was  a  Voltairian 
aristocrat  who  disliked  the  aims  and  methods  of  modern  Radical- 
Socialists.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  M.  Combes  pointed  out 
that  the  anti-clerical  policy  of  the  government  had  not  caused 
the  Republic  to  lose  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  monarchies  of 
Europe,  which  were  then  lowing  it  unprecedented  attentions. 
This  assertion  was  true,  and  had  reference  to  the  visit  of  the  king 
of  EngUnd  to  the  president  of  the  Republic  in  May  and  the 
projected  visit  of  the  king  of  Italy.  That  of  Edward  \TI., 
which  was  the  first  state  visit  of  a  British  sovereign  to  France 
for  nearly  fifty  yean,  was  returned  by  President  Loubet  in  July, 
and  was  welcomed  by  all  parties,  excepting  some  of  the  re- 
actionaries. M.  Millevoye,  a  Nationalist  deputy  for  Paris,  in 
the  Pctrk  counselled  the  Parisians  to  remember  Fashoda,  the 
Transvaal  War,  and  the  attitude  of  the  English  in  the  Dreyfus 
affair,  and  to  greet  the  British  monarch  with  cries  of "  VivetU  Us 
Boers."  M.  D6roulMe,  the  most  interesting  member  of  the 
Nationalist  party,  wrote  from  his  exile  at  Saint-S^bastien 
protesting  against  the  folly  of  this  proceeding,  which  merits  to 
be  put  on  record  as  an  example  of  the  incorrigible  ineptitude 
of  the  reactionaries  in  France.  The  incident  ser>'ed  only  to 
prove  their  complete  lack  of  influence  on  popular  feeling,  while 
it  damaged  the  cause  of  the  Church  at  a  most  critical  moment 
by  showing  that  the  only  persons  in  France  willing  tQ  insult  a 


friendly  monarch  who  was  the  guest  of  the  nation,  belonged 
to  the  clerical  party.  Of  the  royal  visits  that  of  the  king  of  Italy, 
was  the  more  important  in  its  iodmediate  effects  on  the  history 
of  France,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  narration  of  the  events  of  1904. 

The  session  of  1904  began  with  the  election  of  a  new  ptesident 
of  the  Chamber,  on  the  retirement  of  M.  Bourgeois.  Tlie  choice 
fell  on  M.  Henri  Brisson,  an  old  Radical,  but  not  a  Socialist, 
who  had  held  that  post  in  x88x  and  had  subsequently  filled  it 
on  ten  occasions,  the  election  to  the  office  being  annuaL  The 
narrow  majority  he  obtained  oVer  M.  Paul  Bertrand,  a  little- 
known  moderate  Republican,  by  secret  ballot,  followed  by  the 
defeat  of  M.  Jaurds,  the  Sodalist  leader,  for  one  of  the  vice- 
presidential  chairs,  showed  that  one  half  of  the  Chamber  was  of 
moderate  tendency.  But,  as  events  proved,  the  Moderates 
lacked  energy  and  leadership,  so  the  influence  of  the  Radical 
prime  minister  prevailed.  In  a  debate  on  the  sand  of  January 
on  the  expulsion  of  an  Alsatian  priest  of  French  birth  from  & 
French  frontier  department  by  the  French  police,  M.  Ribot, 
who  set  an  example  of  activity  to  younger  men  of  the  moderate 
groups,  reproached  M.  Combes  with  reducing  all  questions  in 
which  the  French  nation  was  interested  to  the  single  one  of  anti- 
clericalism,  and  the  prime  minister  retorted  that  it  was  solely 
for  that  purpose  that  he  took  office.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy 
a  bill  was  introduced,  and  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  before 
Easter,  interdicting  from  teaching  all  members  of  religious 
orders,  authorized  or  not  authorized.  Among  other  results  this 
law,  which  the  Senate  passed  in  the  summer,  swept  out  of  exist- 
ence the  schools  of  the  Frdres  de  la  Doctrine  Chr^tienne  (Christiaa 
Brothers)  and  closed  in  all  3400  schools  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

This  drastic  act  of  anti-clerical  policy,  which  was  a  total 
repudiation  by  parliament  of  the  principle  of  liberty  of  education, 
should  have  warned  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  the  relentless 
attitude  of  the  government.  The  most  superficial  observation 
ought  to  have  shown  them  that  the  indifference  of  the  nation 
would  permit  the  prime  minister  to  go  to  any  length,  and  common 
prudence  should  have  prevented  them  from  affording  him  any 
pretext  for  more  damaging  measures.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  accepted  an  invitation  to  return  the  visit  of  the  king 
of  Italy.  When  it  was  submitted  to  the  Chamber  on  March 
35th,  1904,  a  reactionary  deputy  moved  the  rejection  of  the  vote 
for  the  expenses  of  the  journey  on  the  iproimd  that  the  chief 
of  the  French  executive  ought  not  to  visit  the  representative 
of  the  dynasty  which  had  plundered  the  papacy.  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  503  votes  to  x  a,  which  showed 
that  at  a  time  of  bitter  controversy  on  ecclesiastical  questions 
French  opinion  was  unanimous  in  approving  the  visit  of  the 
president  of  the  Republic  to  Rome  as  the  guest  of  the  king  of 
Italy.  Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  the  entire  French 
nation,  both  on  racial  and  on  traditional  grounds,  than  such  a 
testimony  of  a  complete  revival  of  friendship  with  Italy,  of  late 
years  obscured  by  the  Triple  Alliance.  Yet  the  Holy  See  saw 
fit  to  advance  pretensions  inevitably  certain  to  serve  the  ends 
of  the  extreme  anti-clericals,  whose  most  intolerant  acts  at  that 
moment,  such  as  the  removal  of  the  crucifixes  from  the  law- 
courts,  were  followed  by  new  electoral  successes.  Thus  the 
reactionary  majority  on  the  Paris  municipal  council  was  dis- 
placed by  the  Radical-Socialists  on  the  ist  of  May,  the  day  that 
M.  Loubet  returned  from  his  visit  to  Rome.  On  the  x6th  of 
May  M.  Jaur^'  Socialist  organ,  VHumaniU,  published  the  text 
of  a  protest,  addressed  by  the  pope  to  the  powers  having  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Vatican,  against  the  visit  of  the  president 
of  the  Republic  to  the  Ring  of  Italy.  This  document,  dated 
the  28th  of  April,  was  offensive  in  tone  both  to  France  and  to 
Italy.  It  intimated  that  while  Catholic  sovereigns  refrained 
from  visiting  the  person  who,  contrary  to  right,  exercised  dvil 
sovereignty  in  Rome,  that  "  duty  "  was  even  more  "  imperious  " 
for  the  ruler  of  France  by  reason  of  the  "  privileges  "  enjoyed 
by  that  country  from  the  Concordat;  that  the  journey  of  M. 
Loubet  to  "  pay  homage  "  within  the  pontifical  see  to  that 
person  was  an  insult  to  the  sovereign  pontiff;  and  that  only  for 
I  reasons  of  special  gravity  was  the  nuncio  permitted  to  remain 
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in  Paris.  Tlie  pubii£ation  o£  this  document  caused  some  joy 
among  the  extreme  clericals,  but  this  was  nothing  to  the  eanilta- 
tion  of  the  extreme  anti-dericals,  who  saw  that  the  prudent 
diplomacy  of  Leo  Xlll.i  which  had  risen  superior  to  many  a 
provocation  of  the  French  government,  was  succeeded  by  a 
papal  policy  which  would  facilitate  their  designs  in  a  manner 
unhoped  for.  Moderate  men  were  dismayed,  seeing 
P^^lll^jy  that  the  Concordat  was  now  in  instant  danger;  but 
^y^  the  majority  of  the  French  nation  remained  entirely 
indififerent  to  its  fate.  Within  a  week  France  took 
the  initiative  by  recalling  the  ambassador  to  the  Vatican, 
M.  Nisard,  leaving  a  third-secretary  in  charge.  In  the  debate 
in  the  Chamber  upon  the  incident,  the  foreign  minister,  M.. 
Delcass6,  said  that  the  ambassador  was'recalled,  not  because 
the  Vatican  had  protested  against  the  visit  of  the  president 
to  the  king  of  Italy,  but  because  it  had  communicated  this 
protest,  in  terms  offensive  to  France,  to  foreign  powers.  The 
Chamber  on  the  aythof  May  approved  the  recallof  the  ambassador 
by  the  large  majority  of  420  to  ga  By  a  much  smaller  majority 
it  rejected  a  Socialist  motion  that  the  Nuncio  should  be  given  his 
passports.  The  action  of  the  Holy  See  was  not  actually  an 
infringement  of  the  Concordat;  so  the  government,  satisfied 
with  the  effect  produced  on  public  opinion,  which  was  now 
quite  prepared  for  a  rupture  with  the  Vatican,  was  willing 
to  wait  for  a  new  pretext,  which  was  not  long  in  coming^  Two 
bishops,  Mgr.  Geay  of  Laval  and  Mgr.  Le  Nordez  of  Dijon,  were 
on  bad  terms  with  the  clerical  reactionaries  in  their  dioceses. 
The  friends  of  the  prelates,  including  some  of  their  episcopal 
brethren,  thought  that  their  chief  offence  was  their  loyalty  to  the 
Republic,  and  it  was  an  unfortunate  coincidence  that  these 
bishops,  subjected  to  proceedings  which  had  been  unknown  under 
the  long  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.,  should  have  been  two  who 
had  incurred  the  animosity  of  anti-republicans.  Their  enemies 
accxised  Mgr.  Geay  of  immorality  and  Mgr.  Le  Nordes  of  being 
in  league  with  the  freemasons.  The  bishop  of  Laval  was 
summoned  by  the  Holy  Office,  without  any  communication 
with  the  French  government,  to  resign  his  see,  and  he  submitted 
the  citation  forthwith  to  the  minister  of  public  worship.  The 
French  charg6  d'affaires  at  the  Vatican  was  instructed  to  protest 
against  this  grave  infringement  of  an  article  of  the  Concordat, 
and,  soon  after,  against  another  violation  of  the  Concordat 
committed  by  the  Nuncio,  who  had  written  to  the  bishop  of 
Dijon  ordering  him  to  suspend  his  ordinations,  the  Nuncio 
being  limited,  like  all  other  ambassadors,  to  commimicating 
the  instructions  of  his  government  through  the  intermediary 
of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  The  Vatican  declined  to 
give  any  satisfaction  to  the  French  government  and  summoned 
the  two  bishops  to  Rome  under  pain  of  suspension.  So  the 
French  charg6  d'affaires  was  directed  to  leave  Rome,  after  having 
informed  the  Holy  See  that  the  government  of  the  Republic 
considered  that  the  mission  of  the  apostolic  Nuncio  in  Paris  #as 
terminated.  Thus  came  to  an  end  on  the  30th  of  July  1904 
the  diplomatic  relations  which  under  the  Concordat  had  subsisted 
between  France  and  the  Vatican  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Twelve  days  later  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  died,  having  lived 
just  long  enough  to  see  this  unanticipated  result  of  his  policy. 
It  was  said  that  his  resolve  to  regulate  the  religious  associations 
arose  from  his  feeling  that  whatever  injustice  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  Dreyfus  case  had  been  aggravated  by  the  action  of 
certain  imauthorized  orders.  However  that  may  be,  his  own 
utterahces  showed  that  he  believed  that  his  policy  was  one  of 
finality.  But  he  had  not  reckoned  that  hb  legislation,  which 
needed  hands  as  calm  and  impartial,  as  his  own  to  apply  it, 
would  be  used  in  a  manner  he  had  not  contemplated  by  sectarian 
politicians  who  would  be  further  aided  by  the  self-destructive 
policy  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Church.  When  parlia- 
ment assembled  for  the  autumn  session  a  general  feeling  was 
expressed,  by  moderate  politicians  as  well  as  by  supporters  of 
the  Combes  ministry,  that  disestablishment  was  inevitable.  The 
prime  minister  said  that  he  had  been  long  in  favour  of  it,  though 
the  previous  year  he  had  intimated  to  M.  Nisard,  ambassador 
to  the  Vatican,  that  he  had  not  a  majority  in  parliaiment  to  vote 


iL  But  the  papacy  and  the  clergy  had  since  done  evcrythifig 
to  change  that  situation.  The  Chamber  did  not  move  in  the 
matter  beyond  appointing  a  committee  to  consider  the  general 
question,  to  which  M.  Combes  submitted  in  his  own  name  a 
bill  for  the  separation  of  the  churches  from  the  State. 

During  the  last  three  months  of  1904  public  opinion  was 
diverted  to  the  cognate  question  of  the  existence  of  ma^onir 
delation  in  the  army.  M.  Guyot  de  VUleneuve, 
Nationalist  deputy  for  Saint  Denis,  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  army  by  General  de  Galliffet  in 
conifexion  with  the  Dreyfus  affair,  brought  before  the 
Chamber  a  collection  of  documents  which,  it  seemed,  had  been 
abstracted  from  the' Grand  Orient  of  France,  the  headquarten 
of  French  freemasonry,  by  an  official  of  that  order.  These  papers 
showed  that  an  elaborate  system  of  espionage  and  delatioa 
had  been  organized  by  the  freemasons  throughout  France  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  political  opinioas 
and  religious  practices  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  that  this 
system  was  worked  with  the  connivance  of  certain  officials 
of  the  ministry  of  war.  ,  Its  aim  appeared  Co  be  to  ascertain  if 
officers  went  to  mass  or  sent  their  children  to  convent  schools 
or  in  any  way  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  the  names  of  officers  so  secretly  denounced  being  placed 
on  a  black-list  at  the  War  Office,  whereby  they  were  disqualified 
for  promotion.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of 
the  documents  or  of  the  facts  which  they  revealed.  Radkal 
ex-ministers  joined  with  moderate  Republicans  and  reacticmarics 
in  denouncing  the  system.  Anti-clerical  deputies  declared 
that  it  was  no  use  to  cleanse  the  war  office  of  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  which,  was  alleged  to  have  prevailed  there,  If  it  were  to 
be  replaced  by  another  occult  power,  more  demoraUzing  because 
more  widespread.  Only  the  Socialists  and  a  few  of  the  Radical- 
Socialists  in  the  Chamber  supported  the  action  of  the  freemasoos. 
General  Andr6,  minister  of  war,  was  so  clearly  imf^cated,  wiiif 
the  evident  approval  of  the  prime  minister,  that  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  against  the  policy  of  the  anti-clerical  cabinet  began  to 
operate  in  the  Chamber.  Had  the  opposition  been  wisely  guided 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  moderate  ministry  would 
have  been  called  to  office  and  the  history  of  the  Church  in  France 
might  have  been  changed.  But  the  reactionaries,  with  their 
accustomed  folly,  played  into  the  hands  of  their  adversaries 
The  minister  of  war  had  made  a  speech  which  produced  a  bad 
impression.  As  he  stepped  down  from  the  tribune  he  was 
struck  in  the  face  by  a  Nationalist  deputy  for  Paris,  a  much 
younger  man  than  he.  The  cowardly  assault  did  not  save  the 
minister,  who  was  too  deeply  compromised  in  the  delation  scandal. 
But  it  saved  the  anti-clerical  party,  by  rallying  a  number  of 
waverers  who,  until  this  exhibition  of  reactionary  policy,  were 
prepared  to  go  over  to  the  Moderates,  from  the  "  bloc,**  as  the 
ministerial  majority  was  called.  The  Nationalist  deputy  was 
committed  to  the  assizes  on  the  technical  charge  of  assaulting  a 
functionary  while  performing  his  official  duties.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  on  the  eve  of  his  trial,  he  met  with  a  violent 
death,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  when  made 
public,  showed  that  this  champion  of  the  Church  was  a  maa 
of  low  morality.  General  Andr(  had  previously  resigned  and 
was  succeeded  as  minister  of.  war  by  M.  Berteauz.  a  wealthy 
stock-broker  and  a  Socialist 

The  Combes  cabinet  coul4  not  survive  the  delation  scandal, 
in  spite  of  the  resignation  of  the  minister  of  war  and  the  in* 
eptitude  of  the  opposition.  On  the  8th  of  January 
X905,  two  days  before  parliament  met,  an  election  took 
place  in  Paris  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  Nationalist  deputy  who  had  assaulted  General 
Andr6.  The  circumstances  of  his  death,  at  that  time  partially 
revealed,  did  not  deter  the  electors  from  choosing  by  a  large 
majority  a  representative  of  the  same  party,  Admiral  Bienaim^. 
who  the  previous  year  had  been  removed  for  political  reasocs 
from  the  post  of  maritime  prefect  at  Toulon,  by  M.  Camille 
Pelletan,  minister  of  marine.  A  more  serious  check  to  the  Combes 
ministry  was  given  by  the  refusal  of  the  Chamber  to  re-elect  as 
president  M.  Brisson,  who  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
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five  by  M.  Doumer,  ex-Govemor-Genenl  of  Indo-Chiot,  who, 
though  be  had  entend  politics  as  a  Rmdical,  was  now  supported 
by  the  anti-republican  reactionaries  as  well  as  by  the  moderate 
Republicans.  A  violent  debate  arose  on  the  question  of  expelling 
from  the  Legion  of  Honour  certain  members  of  that  order, 
including  a  general  officer,  who  had  been  involved  in  the  delation 
scandaL  M.  Jaurte,  the  eloquent  Socialist  deputy  for  Albi,who 
played  the  part  of  ^minenu  ^iu  to  M.  Combes  in  his  anti- 
clerical campaign,  observed  that  the  party  which  was  now 
ilemanding  the  piuification  of  the  order  had  been  in  no  hurry 
to  expel  from  it  Esterhaxy  long  after  his  crimes  had  been  proved 
in  connexion  with  the  Dreyfus  case.  The  debate  was  incondusi  ve, 
and  the  government  on  the  X4th  of  January  obtained  a  vote 
of  confidence  by  a  majority  of  six.  But  M.  Combes,  whose 
animosity  towards  the  diurdi  was  keener  than  his  love  of  office, 
saw  that  his  ministry  would  be  constantly  liable  to  be  put  in  a 
minority,  and  that  thus  the  consideration  of  separation  might 
be  postponed  until  after  the  general  elections  of  1906.  So 
be  announced  his  resignation  in  an  unprecedented  manifesto 
addressed  to  the  president  of  the  Republic  on  the  18th  January. 
M.  Rouvier,  minister  of  finance  in  the  outgoing  government, 
was  called  upon  for  the  second  time  in  his  career  to  form  a  ministry. 
A  moderate  opportunist  himself,  he  intended  to  form 
a  coalition  cabinet  in  which  all  groups  of  Republicans, 
ojBMtr*  ^rom  the  Centre  to  the  extreme  Left,  would  be  repre- 
sented. But  he  failed,  and  the  ministry  of  the  24th 
of  January  1905  contained  no  members  of  the  Republican  opposi- 
tion whidi  had  combated  M.  Combes.  The  prime  minister 
retained  the  portfolio  of  finance;  M.  Delcassi  remained  at  the 
foreign  office,  which  he  had  directed  since  1898,  and  M.  Berteaux 
at  the  war  office;  M.  Etienne,  member  for  Oran,  went  to  the 
ministry  of  the  interior;  another  Algerian  deputy,  M.  Thomson, 
succeeded  M.  Camille  Pelletan  at  the  ministry  of  marine,  which 
department  was  said  to  have  fallen  into  inefficiency;  public 
worship  was  separated  from  the  department  of  the  interior 
and  joined  with  that  of  education  under  M.  Bienvenu-Martin, 
Radical-Socialist  deputy  for  Auxerre,  who  was  new  to  official 
life.  Although  M.  Rouvier,  as  befitted  a  politician  of  the  school 
of  Waldeck-Rousseau,  disliked  the  separation  of  the  churches 
from  the  state,  be  accepted  that  policy  as  inevitable.  After  the 
action  of  the  Vatican  in  1904,  which  had  produced  the  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  France,  many  moderates  who  had  been 
persistent  in  their  opposition  to  the  Combes  ministry,  and  even 
certain  Nationalists,  accepted  the  principle  of  separation,  but 
urged  that  it  should  be  effected  on  liberal  terms.  So  on  the  27th 
of  January,  after  the  minister  of  education  and  public  worship 
had  announced  that  the  government  intended  to  introduce  a 
separation  bill,  a  vote  of  confidence  was  obtained  by  a  majority 
Of  373  to  99,  half  of  the  majority  being  opponents  of  the  Comlxs 
ministry  of  various  Republican  .and  reactionary  groups,'  while 
the  minority  was  composed  of  84  Radicals  and  Sodalists  and 
only  15  reactionaries. 

On  the  axst  of  March  the  debates  on  the  separation  of  the 
churches  from  the  state  began.  A  commission  had  been  appointed 
in  1904  to  examine  the  subject.  Its  reporter  was  M. 
Aristide  Briand,  Socialist  member  for  Saint  Etienne. 
t§»aLMw,  According  to  French  parliamentary  procedure,  the 
reporter  of  a  commission;  directed  to  draw  up  a  great 
scheme  of  legislation,  can  make  himself  a  more  important  person 
in  conducting  it  through  a  house  of  legislature  than  the  minister 
in  charge  of  the  bill.  This  is  what  M.  B riand  succeeded  in  doing. 
He  produced  with  rapidity  a  "  report "  on  the  whole  question, 
in  which  he  traced  with  superficial  baste  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  France  from  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  and  upon  this  drafted  a 
bill  which  was  accepted  by  the  goverxmient.  He  thus  at  one 
bound  came  from  obscurity  into  the  front  rank  of  politicians, 
and  in  devising  a  revdutionary  measure  learned  a  lesson  of 
moderate  sutesmanship.  In  conducting  the  debates  he  took 
the  line  of  throwing  the  responsibility  for  the  rupture  of  the 
Concordat  on  the  pope.  The  leadership  of  the  Opposition  fdl 
on  M.  Ribot,  who  had  been  twice  prime  minister  of  the  Republic 
and  was  not  a  practising  Catholic    He  recognixed  that  separation 


had  become  inevitable,  but  argued  that  it  could  be  accomplished 
as  a  permanent  act  only  in  concert  with  the  Holy  See.  The 
clerical  party  in  the  Chamber  did  little  in  defeqce  of  the  Church. 
The  abMs  Lemire  and  Gayraud,  the  only  ecclesiastics  in  parlia- 
ment, spoke  with  moderation,  and  M.  Grousaau,  a  Cathdic 
jurist,  attacked  the  measure  with  leas  temperate  seal;  -but  the 
best  serious  defence  of  the  interests  of  the  Church  came  from  the 
Republican  centre.  Few  amendments  from  the  extreme  Left 
were  accepted  by.M.  Briand,  whose  general  tone  was  moderate 
and  not  illiberaL  One  feature  of  the  debates  was  the  reluctance 
of  the  prime  minister  to  take  part  in  them,  even  when  financial 
clauses  were  discussed  in  which  his  own  office  was  particularly 
concerned.  The  bill  finally  passed  the  Chamber  on  the  3rd  of 
July  by  34X  votes  against  233,  the  majority  containing  a  certain 
number  of  conservative  Republicans  and  Nationalists.  At  the 
end  the  Radical-Socialists  manifested  considerate  discontent 
at  the  liberal  tendencies  of  M.  Briand,  and  declared  that  the 
measure  as  it  left  the  Chamber  could  be  considered  only  pn>> 
visionaL  In  the  Senate  it  underwent  no  amendment  whatever, 
not  a  single  word  being  altered.  The  prime  minister,  M.  Rouvier, 
never  once  opened  his  lips  during  the  lengthy  debates,  in  the 
course  of  which  M.  Cltoenceau,  as  a  philosophical  Radical  who 
voted  for  the  biU,  criticized  it  as  too  concordatory,  while  M. 
MWne,  as  a  nKxierate  Republican,  who  voted  against  it,  pre- 
dicted that  it  would  create  such  a  state  of  things  as  would 
necessitate  new  negotiations  with  Rome  a  few  years  later.  It 
was  finally  passed  by  a  majority  of  x8x  to  loa,  the  complete 
number  of  senators  being  300,  and  three  days  later,  on  the  9tk 
of  December  1905,  it  was  promulgated  as  law  by  the  president 
of  the  Republic 

The  main  features  of  the  act  were  as  follows.  The  first  clauses 
guaranteed  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  free  practice  of  public 
worship,  and  declared  that  henceforth  the  Republic  neither 
recognised  nor  remunerated  any  form  of  religion,  except  in  the 
case  of  chaplains  to  public  schools,  hoq>itals  and  prisons.  It 
provided  that  after  inventories  had  been  taken  of  the  real  and 
personal  proi>erty  in  the  hands  of  religious  bodies,  hitherto 
remunerated  by  the  sute,  to  ascertain  whether  such  property 
belonged  to  the  state,  the  department,  or  the  commune,  all  such 
property  should  be  transferred  to  associations  of  public  worship 
{associations  cultueUes)  established  in  each  commune  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  religion  which  they  represented,  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  practices  of  that  religion.  As  the  Vatican 
subsequently  refused  to  permit  Catholics  to  take  part  in  these 
associations,  the  important  clauses  relating  to  their  organisation 
and  powers  became  a  dead  letter,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Pro- 
tesunt  and  Jew^  associations,  which  affected  only  a  minute 
proportion  of  the  religious  establishments  under  the  act.  Nothing, 
therefore,  need  be  said  about  them  except  that  the  chief  discus- 
sions in  the  Chamber  took  place  with  regard  to  their  constitution, 
which  was  so  amended,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  extreme 
anti-deri£a)s,  that  many  moderate  critics  of  the  original  bill 
thought  that  thereby  the  regular  practice  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, under  episcopal  control,  had  been  safeguarded.  A  system 
of  pensions  for  ministers  of  religion  hitherto  paid  by  the  state  was 
provided,  according  to  the  age  and  the  length  of  service  of  the 
ecclesiastics  interested,  while  in  small  communes  of  under  a 
thousand  inhabitants  the  clergy  were  to  receive  in  any  case  their 
full  pay  for  eight  years.  The  bishops'  palaces  were  to  be  left 
gratuitously  at  the  disposal  of  the  occupiers  for  two  jrears,  and 
the  presbyteries  and  seminaries  for  five  years.  This  provision 
too  became  a  dead  letter,  owing  to  the  orders  i^ven  by  the  Holy 
See  to  the  clergy.  Other  provisions  enacted  that  the  churches 
should  not  be  used  for  political  meetings,  while  the  services  held 
in  them  were  protected  by  the  law  from  the  acts  of  disturbers. 
As  the  plenary  operation  of  the  law  depended  on  the  asspdctums 
CMltudUs,  the  subsequent  failure  to  create  tbdse  bodies  makes 
it  useless  to  give  a  complete  exposition  of  a  statute  of  which 
they  were  an  essential  feature. 

The  passing  of  the  Separation  Law  was  the  chief  act  of  the 
last  year  of  the  presidency  of  M.  Loubet.  One  other  important 
meatue  has  to  be  noted,  the  law  reducing  oompubofy  aiUtary 
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service  to  two  years.  The  law  of  1889  had  provided  a  general 
service  of  three  years,  with  an  extensive  system  of  dispensations 
accorded  to  persons  for  domestic  reasons,  or  because  they  belonged 
to  certain  categories  of  students,  such  citizens  being  let  off  with 
one  year's  service  with  the  colours  or  being  entirely  exempted. 
The  new  law  exacted  two  years'  service  from  every  Frenchman, 
no  one  being  exempted  save  for  physical  incapacity.  Under 
the  act  of  1905  even  the  cadets  of  the  military  college  of  Saint 
Cyr  and  of  the  Polytechnic  had  to  serve  in  the  ranks  before 
entering  those  schools.  Anti-military  doctrines  continued  to 
be  encouraged  by  the  Socialist  party,  M.  Herv£,  the  professor 
who  had  been  revoked  in  1901  for  his  suggestion  of  a  military 
strike  in  case  of  war  and  for  other  unpatriotic  utterances,  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  administrative  committee  of  the  Unified 
Socialist  party,  of  which  M.  Jaurds  was  one  of  the  (chiefs.  At 
a  congress  of  elementary  schoolmasters  at  Lille  in  August,  anti- 
military  resolutions  were  passed  and  a  general  adherence  was 
given  to  the  doctrines  of  M.  Herv6.  At  Longwy,  in  the  Eastern 
coal-field,  a  strike  took  place  in  September,  during  which  the 
military  was  called  out  to  keep  order  and  a  workman  was  killed 
in  a  cavalry  charge.  The  minister  of  war,  M.  Berteaux,  visited 
the  scene  of  the  disttirbance,  and  was  reported  to  have  saluted 
the  red  revolutionary  flag  which  was  borne  by  a  procession  of 
strikers  singing  the  "  Internationale." 

During  the  autumn  session  in  November  M.  Berteaux  suddenly 
resigned  the  portfolio  of  war  during  a  sitting  of  the  Chamber, 
and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Etienne,  minister  of  the  interior,  a 
moderate  politician  who  inspired  greater  confidence.  Earlier 
in  the  year  other  industrial  strikes  of  great  gravity  had  taken 
place,  notably  at  Limoges,  among  the  potters,  where  several 
deaths  took  place  in  a  conflict  with  the  troops  and  a  factory 
was  burnt.  Even  more  serious  were  the  strikes  in  the  govern- 
ment arsenals  in  November.  At  Cherbourg  and  Brest  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  workmen  went  out,  but  at  Lorient, 
Rochefort  and  especially  at  Toulon  the  strikes  were  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  In  1 905  solemn  warnings  were  given  in  the  Chamber 
of  the  coming  crisis  in  the  wine-growing  regions  of  the  South. 
Radical-Socialists'such  as  M.  Doumergue,  the  deputy  for  Nlnies 
and  a  member  of  the  Combes  ministry,  joined  with  monarchists 
such  as  M.  Lasies,  deputy  of  the  Gers,  in  calling  attention  to 
the  distress  of  the  populations  dependent  on  the  vine.  They 
argued  that  the  wines  of  the  South  found  no  market,  not  because 
of  the  alleged  over-production,  but  because  of  the  competition 
of  artificial  wines;  that  formerly  only  twenty  departments  of 
France  were  classed  in  the  atlas  as  wine-producing,  but  that 
thanks  to  the  progress  of  chemistry  seventy  departments  were 
now  so  described.  The  deputies  of  the  north  of  France  and  of 
Paris,  irrespective  of  party,  opposed  these  arguments,  and  the 
government,  while  promising  to  punish  fraud,  did  not  seem  to 
take  very  seriously  the  Intimate  warnings  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  South. 

The  Republic  continued  to  extend  its  friendly  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  and  the  end  of  M.  Loubet's  term  of  office  was 
signalized  by  a  procession  of  royal  visits  to  Paris,  some  of  which 
the  president  returned.  At  the  end  of  May  the  king  of  Spain 
came  and  narrowly  escaped  assassination  from  a  bomb  which 
was  thrown  at  him  by  a  Spaniard  as  he  was  returning  inith 
the  president  from  the  opera.  In  October  M.  Loubet  returned 
this  visit  at  Madrid  and  went  on  to  Lisbon  to  see  the  king  of 
Portugal,  being  received  by  the  queen,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  the  comte  de  Paris  and  the  sister  of  the  due  d'Orl^ns,  both 
exiled  by  the  Republic  In  November  the  king  of  Portugal 
came  to  Paris,  and  the  president  of  the  Republic  aUio  received 
during  the  year  less  formal  visits  from  the  kings  of  England  and 
of  Greece. 

One  untoward  international  event  affecting  the  French 
ministry  occurred  in  June  1905.  M.  Delcass6  (see  section  on 
Exterufr  Policy),  who  had  been  foreign  minister  longer 
2212^^^  than  any  holder  of  that  office  under  the  Republic, 
Dtiemm^  resigned,  and  it  was  t>elieved  that  he  had  been  sacrificed 
by  the  prime  minister  to  the  exigencies  of  Germany, 
which  power  was  said  to  be  disquieted  at  his  having,  in  connexion 


with  the  Morocco  question,  isolated  Germany  by  promoting  the 
friendly  relations  of  France  with  England,  Spain  and  Iiaiy. 
Whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  the  French  government  was 
really  in  alarm  at  the  possibility  of  a  declaration  of  war  t^* 
Germany,  the  impression  given  was  unfavourable,  nor  was  it 
removed  when  M.  Rouvier  himself  took  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affairs. 

The  year  1906  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  Third 
Republic  in  that  it  witnessed  the  renewal  of  all  the  public 
powers  in  the  state.  A  new  president  of  the  Republic  j^  rmmtna 
was  elected  on  the  x  7  th  of  January  ten  days  after  the^mukaf 
triennial  election  of  one  third  of  the  senate,  and  the^<*f 
general  election  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  followed  ^^"^^ 
in  May — the  ninth  which  had  taken  place  under  the  constitutkm 
of  1875.  The  senatorial  elections  of  the  7th  of  January  showed 
that  the  delegates  of  the  people  who  chose  the  members  of  the 
upper  house  and  represented  the  average  opinion  of  the  owntry 
approved  of  the  anti-clerical  legislation  of  paiilamenL  The 
election  of  M.  Falliires,  president  of  the  senate,  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Republic  was  therefore  anticipated,  he  being  the  candidate 
of  the  parliamentary  majorities  which  had  dis^tablished  the 
church.  At  the  congress  of  the  two  chambers  held  at  VenaiEes 
on  the  17  th  of  January  he  received  the  absolute  majmty  <d  449 
votes  out  of  849  recorded.  The  candidate  of  the  Opposition  was 
M.  Paul  Doumer,  whose  anti-clericalism  in  the  past  was  so 
extreme  that  when  married  he  had  dispensed  with  a  idigjotts 
ceremony  and  his  children  were  unbaptized.  So  the  curious 
spectacle  was  presented  of  the  Moderate  Opportunist  M.  FaUiercs 
being  elected  by  Radicals  and  Socialists,  while  the  Radical 
candidate  was  supported  by  Moderates  and  Reactionaries.  For 
the  second  time  a  president  of  the  senate,  the  second  official 
personage  in  the  Republic,  was  advanced  to  the  chidf  magistracy-, 
M.  Loubet  having  been  similarly  promoted.  As  in  his  case, 
M.  Fallidres  owed  his  election  to  M.  Q6menceau.  Wlien  M. 
Loubet  was  elected  M.  C16menceau  had  not  come  to  the  end 
of  his  retirement  from  parliamentary  life;  but  in  political 
circles,  with  his  powerful  pen  and  otherwise,  he  was  resuming 
his  former  influence  as  a  "king-maker."  He  knew  of  the 
precariousness  of  Filix  Faure's  health  and  of  the  indiscretions 
of  the  elderly  president.  So  when  the  presidency  suddenly 
became  vacant  in  January  1899  he  had  already  fixed  his  choice 
on  M.  Loubet,  as  a  candidate  whose  unobtrusive  name  exdted 
no  jealousy  among  the  republicans.  At  that  moment,  owing 
to  the  crisis  caused  by  the  Dreyfus  affair,  the  Republic  needed 
a  safe  man  to  protect  it  against  the  atUcks  of  the  plebisdury 
party  which  had  been  latterly  favoured  by  President  Faure. 
M.  Constans,  it  was  said,  had  in  1899  desired  the  presidency  of 
the  senate,  vacant  by  M.  Loubet's  promotion,  in  preference  to 
the  post  of  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  But  M.  Cl&nenceau, 
deeming  that  his  name  had  been  too  much  associated  with 
polemics  in  the  past,  contrived  the  election  of  M.  Falli^res  to  the 
second  place  of  dignity  in  the  Republic,  so  as  to  have  anoihcx 
safe  candidate  in  readiness  for  the  Elys^  in  case  Presideac 
Loubet  suddenly  disappeared.  M.  Loubet,  however,  completed 
his  septennate,  and  to  the  end  of  it  M.  Falliires  was  regarded  as 
his  probable  successor.  As  he  fulfilled  his  high  duties  in  the 
senate  inoffensively  without  making  enemies  among  his  political 
friends,  he  escaped  the  fate  which  had  atraited  other  presidents- 
designate  of  the  Republic.  Previously  to  presiding  over  the  senate 
this  Gascon  advocate,  who  had  represented  his  native  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  in  either  chamber,  since  1876,  had  once  been  i»ime 
minister  for  three  weeks  in  1883.  He  had  also  held  office  in 
six  other  ministries,  so  no  politician  in  France  had  a  larger 
experience  in  adminbtration  and  in  public  affairs. 

On  New  Year's  Day  1906,  the  absence  of  the  Nuncio  from 
the  presidential  reception  of  the  diplomatic  body  marked  con- 
spicuously the  rupture  of  the  Concordat; for  hitherto  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Holy  See  had  ranked  as  doyen  of  the  ambassadors 
to  the  Republic,  whatever. the  relative  seniority  of  his  colleagues, 
and  in  the  name  of  all  the  foreign  powers  had  officially  saluted 
the  chief  of  the  sUte.  On  the  20th  of  January  the  inventorio 
of  the  churches  were  commenced,  under  t^e  3rd  clause  of  the 
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Separation  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  aafMing  the  value  of  the 
furniture  and  other  objects  which  they  contained.  In  Paris 
they  occasioned  some  disturbance;  but  as  the  protesting  rioters 
were  led  by  persons  whose  hostility  to  the  Republic  was  more 
notorious  than  their  love  for  religion,  the  demonstrations  were 
regarded  as  political  rather  than  religious.  In  certain  rural 
districts,  where  the  church  had  retained  its  influence  and  where 
its  separation  from  the  state  was  unpopular,  the  taking  of  the 
inventories  was  impeded  by  the  inhabitants,  and  in  some  places, 
where  the  troops  were  called  out  to  protect  the  civil  authorities, 
further  feeling  was  aroused  by  the  refusal  of  officers  to  act. 
But,  as  a  rule,  this  first  manifest  operation  of  the  Separation  Law 
was  received  with  indifference  by  the  population.  One  region 
where  popular  feeling  was  displayed  in  favour  of  the  church  was 

Flanders,  where,  in  March,  at  Boeschepe  on  the 
^*  Belgian  frontier,  a  man  was  killed  during  the  taking 

miMi^,    of  an  inventory.    This  accident  caused  the  fall  of  the 

ministry.  The  moderate  Republicans  in  the  Chamber, 
who  had  helped  to  keep  M.  Rouvier  in  office,  withheld  their 
support  in  a  debate  arising  out  of  the  incident,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  defeated  by  thirty-three  votes.  M.  Rouvier  resigned, 
and  the  new  president  of  the  Republicsent  forM.  Sarrien,  a  Radical 
of  the  old  school  from  Burgundy,  who  had  been  deputy  for  his 
native  Sa6ne-et-Ix}ire  from  the  foundation  of  the  Chamber  in 
1876  and  had  previously  held  office  in  four  cabinets.  In  M. 
Sarrien's  ministry  of  the  14th  of  March  1906  the  president  of  the 
council  was  only  a  minor  personage,  its  real  conductor  being 
M.  Climenceau,  who  accepted  the  portfolio  of  the  interior.  Upon 
him,' therefore  devolved  the  function  of  "making  the  elections" 
„  ^-.  of  X906,  as  it  is  the  minister  at  the  Place  Beauvau, 
^fac»Mm  where  all  the  wires  of  administrative  government  are 
mMtttr  centralized,  who  gives  the  orders  to  the  prefectures 
r«ftMtir      *^  **^^  general  election.    As  in  France  ministers  sit 

and  speak  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  M.  Climenceau, 
though  a  senator,  now  returned,  after  an  absence  of  thirteen  years, 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  he  had  played  a  mighty  part 
in  the  first  seventeen  years  of  its  existence.  His  political  ex- 
perience was  unique.  From  an  early  period  after  entering  the 
Chamber  in  1876  he  had  exercised  there  an  influence  not  exceeded 
by  any  deputy.  Yet  it  was  not  until  1906,  thirty  years  after  hb 
first  election  to  parliament,  that  he  held  office — though  m  x888 
he  just  missed  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber,  receiving  the  same 
number  of  votes  as  M.  Millne,  to  whom  the  post  was  allotted  by 
right  of  seniority.  He  now  returned  to  the  tribune  of  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  on  which  he  had  been  a  most  formidable  orator. 
During  his  career  as  deputy  his  eloquence  was  chiefly  destructive, 
and  of  the  nineteen  ministries  which  fell  between  the  election 
of  M.  Gr^vy  to  the  presidency  of  the  Republic  in  1879  and  his 
own  departure  from  parliamentary  life  in  1893  there  were  few 
of  which  the  fall  had  not  been  expedited  by  his  mordant  criticism 
or  denunciation.  He  now  came  back  to  the  scene  of  his  former 
achievements  not  to  attack  but  to  defend  a  ministry.  Though 
his  old  occupation  was  gone,  his  re-entry  excited  the  keenest 
interest,  for  at  sixty-five  he  remained  the  biggest  political  figure 
in  France.  After  M.  Climenceau  the  most  interesting  of  the 
new  ministers  was  M.  Briand,  who  was  not  nine  years  old  when 
M.  Cl^menceau  had  become  conspicuous  in  political  life  as  the 
mayor  of  Montmartre  on  the  eve  of  the  Commune.  M.  Briand 
had  entered  the  Chamber,  as  Socialist  deputy  for  Saint  £tienne, 
only  in  1903.  The  mark  he  had  made  as  "  reporter  "  of  the 
Separation  Bill  has  been  noted,  and  on  that  account  he  became 
minbter  of  education  and  public  worship — the  terms  of  the 
Separation  Law  necessitating  the  continuation  of  a  department 
for  ecclesiastical  affairs.  As  he  had  been  a  militant  Socialist 
of  the  "  unified  "  group  of  which  M.  Jaurds  was  the  chief,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  superior  council  of  labour,  hb  appointment 
indicated  that  the  new  ministry  courted  the  support  of  the 
extreme  Left.  It,  however,  contained  some  moderate  men, 
notably  M.  Poincar6,  who  had  the  repute  of  making  the  largest 
income  at  the  French  bar  after  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  gave  up 
his  practice,  and  who  became  for  the  second  time  minbter  of 
finance.    The  portfolios  of  the  colonics  and  of  public  works  were 


also  given  to  old  ministers  of  moderate  tendencies,  M.  Georges 
Leygues  and  M.  Barthou.  A  former  prime  minister,  M.  Lion 
Bourgeob,  went  to  the  foreign  office,  over  which  he  had  already 
presided,  besides  having  represented  France  at  the  peace  con- 
ference at  the  Hague;  while  MM.  Etienne  and  Thomson  re- 
tained their  portfolios  of  war  and  marine.  The  cabinet  contained 
so  many  men  of  tried  ability  that  it  was  called  the  ministry  pf  all 
the  talents.  But  the  few  who  understood  the  origin  of  the  name 
knew  that  it  would  be  even  more  ephemeral  than  was  the  British 
ministry  of  x8o6;  for  the  fine  show  of  names  belonged  to  a 
transient  combination  which  could  not  survive  the  approaching 
elections  long  enough  to  leave  any  mark  in  politics. 

Before  the  elections  took  place  grave  labour  troubles  showed 
that  social  and  economical  questions  were  more  likely  to  give 
anxiety  to  the  government  than  any  public  movement 
resulting  from  the  disestablbhment  of  the  church.  't^'Tf? 
Almost  the  first  minbterial  act  of  M.  Cl£menccau  was  ttHHr*^ 
to  visit  the  cOal  basin  of  the. Pas  de  Calab,  where  an 
accident  causing  great  loss  of  life  was  followed  by  an  uprising  of 
the  working  population  of  the  region,  which  spread  into  the 
adjacent  department  of  the  Nord  and  caused  the  minister  of  the 
intericr  to  take  unusual  precautions  to  prevent  violent  demonstra- 
tions in  Paris  on  Labour  Day,  the  ist  of  May.  The  activity  of 
the  Socialbt  leaders  in  encouraging  anti-capitalist  agitation 
did  not  seem  to  alarm  the  electorate.  Nor  did  it  show  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  appeal  of  the  pope,  who  in  his  encyclical  letter, 
Vekementer  nos,  addressed  to  the  French  cardinab  on  the  nth 
of  February,  denounced  the  Separation  Law.  So  the  result  of 
the  elections  of  May  1906  was  a  decisive  victory  for  the  anti- 
clericab  and  Socialists. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  composition  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
is  alwajrs  Impossible,  the  limits  of  the  numerous  groups  being 
ill-defined.  But  in  general  terms  the  majority  supporting  the 
radical  policy  of  the  bioc  in  the  last  parliament,  which  had 
usually  mustered  about  340  votes,  now  numbered  more  than  400, 
including  230  Radical-Socialists  and  Socialists.  The  gains  of  the 
extreme  Left  were  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  moderate  or 
progressbt  republicans,  who,about  izostrongin  the  old  Chamber, 
now  came  back  little  more  than  half  that  number.  The  anti- 
republican  Right,  comprising  Royalbts,  Bonapartbts  and 
Nationalists,  had  maintained  their  former  position  and  were 
about  130  all  told.  The  general  result  of  the  polb  of  the  6th 
and  2oth  of  May  was  thus  an  electoral  vindication  of  the  advanced 
policy  adopted  by  the  old  Chamber  and  a  repudiation  of  moderate 
Republicanism;  while  the  stationary  condition  of  the  reactionary 
groups  showed  that  the  tribulations  inflicted  by  the  last  parlia- 
ment on  the  church  had  not  provoked  the  electorate  to  increase 
its  support  of  clerical  politicians. 

The  Vatican,  however,  declined  to  recognize  thb  unmistakable 
demonstration.  The  bbhops,  taking  advantage  of  their  rehase 
from  the  concordatory  restrictions  which  had  withheld  from 
them  the  faculty  of  meeting  in  assembly,  had  met  at  a  preliminary 
conference  to  consider  their  plan  of  action  under  the  Separation 
Law.  They  had  adjourned  for  further  instructions  from  the 
Holy  See,  which  were  published  on  the  loth  of  August  1906, 
in  a  new  encyclical  Cravissimo  officii,  wherein,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  many  members  of  the  episcopate,  the  pope  interdicted 
the  associations  cultucUes,  the  bodies  which,  under  the  Separation 
Law,  were  to  be  established  in  each  parish,  to  hold  and  to  organize 
the  church  property  and  finances,  and  were  essential  to  the 
working  of  the  act.  On  the  4th  of  September  the  bishops  met 
again  and  passed  a  resolution  of  submission  to  the  Holy  See. 
In  spite  of  their  loyalty  they  could  not  but  deplore  an  injunction 
which  inevitably  would  cause  dbtress  to  the  large  majority  of 
the  clergy  after  the  act  came  into  operation  on  the  12th  of 
December  1906.  They  knew  only  too  well  how  hopeless  was 
the  idea  that  the  distress  of  the  clergy  would  call  forth  any 
revulsion  of  popular  feeling  in  France.  The  excitement  of  the 
public  that  summer  over  a  painful  clerical  scandal  in  the  diocese 
of  Chartres  showed  that  the  interest  taken  by  the  mass  of  the 
population  in  church  matters  was  not  of  a  kind  which  would  m4 
the  clergy  in  their  difficult  situation. 
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At  the  dose  of  the  parliamentary  recess  M.  Sarrien  resigned 
the  prenuership  on  the  pretext  of  ill-health,  and  by  a  presidential 

decree  of  the  25th  of  October  1906  M.  Climenceau, 
2J^^|^  who  had  been  called  to  fill  the  vacancy,  took  office. 
miaiatrr*    ^^*    Bourgeois,    Poincar£,    fitienne  and  Leygues 

retired  with  M.  Sarrien.  The  new  prime  minister 
placed  at. the  foreign  office  M.  Pichon,  who  had  learned  politics 
on  the  staff  of  the  Justice,  the  organ  of  M.  Cltoenceau,  by  whose 
influence  he  had  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1893,  after 
eight  years  in  the  difunber  of  deputies.  He  had  been  minister 
at  Peldn  during  the  Boxer  rebellion  and  resident  at  Tunis, 
and  he  was  now  radical  senator  for  the  Jura.  M.  Caillaux,  a 
more  adventurous  lender  than  M.  Rouvier  or  M.  Poincar6, 
who  had  been  Waldeck-Rousseau's  minister  of  finance,  resumed 
that  office.  The  most  significant  appointment  was  that  of 
General  Picquart  to  the  war  office.  Tlie  new  minister  when  a 
colonel  had  been  willing  to  sacrifice  his  career,  although  he  was 
an  anti-Semite,  to  redressing  the  injustice  which  he  believed 
had  been  inflicted  on  a  Jewish  officer — whose  second  condemna- 
tion, it  may  be  noted,  had  been  quashed  earlier  in  1906.  M. 
Vivian!  became  the  first  minister  of  labour  ( TravaU  et  Privoyance 
sociale).  The  creation  of  the  office  and  the  appointment  of  ,a 
socialist  lawyer  and  j<Himjdist  to  fill  it  showed  that  M.  Climenceau 
recognized  the  increasing  prominence  of  sodal  and  industrial 
questions  and  the  growing  power  of  the  trade-unions. 

The  acts  and  poOcy  of  the  C16menceau  ministry  and  the  events 
vdiich  took  place  during  the  years  that  it  held  office  are  too 
near  the  present  time  to  be  appraised  historically  .  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  first  advent  to  power,  after  thirty-five  years 
of  strenuous  political  life,  of  one  who  must  be  ranked  among  the 
ablest  of  the  twenty-seven  prime  ministers  of  the  Third  Republic 
will  be  seen  to  have  been  coincident  with  an  important  evolution 
in  the  history  of  the  French  nation.  The  separationof  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  from  the  state,  by  the  law  of  December  190$, 
had  deprived  the  Sodalists,  the  now  most  powerful  party  of  the 
extreme  Left,  of  the  chid  outlet  for  their  activity,  which  hitherto 
had  chiefly  found  its  scope  in  anti-clericalism.  B^ving  no  longer 
the  church  to  attack  they  turned  their  attention  to  economical 
questions,  the  solution  of  which  had  always  been  their  theoreti- 
cal aim.  At  the  same  period  the  law  relating  to  the  Contract  of 
Association  of  1901,  by  removing  the  restrictions  (save  in  the 
case  of  religious  communities)  which  previously  had  prevented 
French  citizens  from  forming  assodation  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  government,  had  formally  abrogated  the  individualistic 
doctrine  of  the  Revolution,  which  in  all  its  phases  was  intolerant 
of  associations.  The  law  of  June  1791  declared  the  destruction 
of  all  corporations  of  persons  engaged  in  the  same  trade  or 
profession  to  be  a  fundamental  article  of  the  French  constitution, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  last  six  years  of  the  Second  Empire  that 
some  tolerance  was  granted  to  trade-unions,  which  was  extended 
by  the  Third  Republic  only  in  1884.  In  that  year  the  prohibition 
of  1791  was  repealed.  Not  quite  70  unions  existed  at  the  end  of 
1884.  In  1890  they  had  increased  to  about  xooo,  in  1894  to  aooo, 
and  in  1901,  when  the  law  relating  to  the  Contract  of  Assodation 
was  passed,  they  numbered  3287  with  588,832  members.  The 
law  of  1901  did  not  specially  affect  them;  but  this  general  act, 
completely  emandpating  all  assodations  formed  for  secular 
purposes,  was  a  definitive  break  with  the  individualism  of  the 
Revolution  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  all  legislation  in  France 
for  neariy  a  century  after  the  fall  of  the  ancient  monarchy. 
It  was  an  encouragement  and  at  the  same  time  a  symptom  of  the 
spread  of  anti-individualistic  dottrine.  This  was  seen  in  the 
accelerated  increase  of  syndicated  workmen  during  the  years 
succeeding  the  passing  of  the  Associations  Law,  who  in  1909  were 
over  a  million  strong.  The  power  exerdsed  by  the  trade-unions 
moved  the  functionaries  of  the  government,  a  vast  army  under 
the  centralized  system  of  administration,  numbering  not  less  than 
800,000  persons,  to  demand  equal  freedom  of  assodation  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  their  salaries  paid  by  the  state  and  their 
conditions  of  labour.  This  movement  brought  into  new  relief 
the  long-recognized  incompatibility  of  parliamentary  government 
with  administrative  centralization  as  organized  by  Napoleon. 


In  another  direction  the  increased  activity  in  the  rural  dtstricu 
of  the  SodaGsts,  who  hitherto  had  chiefly  woi^ed  in  the  indu^trisl 
centres,  indicated  that  they  looked  for  support  from  the  peasant 
proprietors,  whose  ownership  in  the  soil  had  hitherto  oppo&ed 
them  to  the  practice  of  coUectivist  doctrine.  In  the  summer  d 
X907  an  economic  crisis  in  the  wine-growing  districts  of  the  South 
created  a  general  discontent  which  spread  to  other  nual  regions. 
The  Cl^enceau  ministry,  while  opposing  the  excesses  of  revolo- 
tionary  socialism  and  while- incurring  the  strenuous  iMistilitjr 
of  M.  Jaurte,  the  Sodalist  leader,  adopted  a  programnke  which 
was  more  socialistic  than  that  of  any  previous  govemmem 
of  the  rq>ublic  Under  its  direction  a  bill  for  the  imposttioo 
of  a  graduated  income  tax  was  passed  by  the  lower  house, 
involving  a  scheme  of  direct  taxation  whidi  would  tiansfonn 
the  interior  fiscal  system  of  France.  But  the  income  tax  was 
stiU  only  a  project  of  law  when  M.  Qtoenceau  unexpectedly 
fell  in  July  1909,  being  succeeded  as  prime  minister  by  h^ 
colleague  M.  Briand.  His  ministry  had,  however,  passed  one 
important  measure  which  individualists  regarded  as  an  act  <tf 
state-sodalism.  It  took  a  long  step  towards  the  nationalizatioa 
of  railways  by  purchasing  the  important  Western  line  and  adding 
it  to  the  relatively  small  system  of  state  railways^  Previously 
a  more  generally  criticized  act  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  was  not  of  a  nature  to  augment  the  popularity  of  parlia- 
mentary institutions  at  a  period  of  economic  crisis,  when  sesatocs 
and  deputies  increased  their  own  annual  salary,  or  indemmty  as 
it  is  oflkially  called,  to  x  5,000  franca.  (J.  £.  C  B.) 

ExTEMOK  Poucy  1870-1909 

The  Franco-German  War  marks  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  the  exterior  policy  of  France  as  distinct  as  docs  the  fall  of  the 
andent  monarchy  or  the  end  of  the  Napdeonic  epoch. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  Second  Empire,  by 
its  own  fault,  on  the  fidd  of  Sedan  in  September  1870, 
followed  in  the  early  months  of  1871  by  the  pcodamatioo 
of  the  German  empire  at  Versailles  and  the  annexation  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  under  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Frankfort, 
France  descended  from  its  primacy  among  the  lutions  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  which  it  had  gradually  acquired  in  the  half- 
century  subsequent  to  Waterioo.  It  was  the  design  of  Bismarck 
that  united  Germany,  which  had  been  finally  established  under 
his  direction  by  the  war  of  X870,  should  take  the  place  hitherto 
occupied  by  France  in  Europe.  The  situation  of  France  in  1S71 
in  no  wise  resembled  that  after  the  French  defeat  of  1815, 
when  the  First  Empire,  issue  of  the  Revolution,  had  been  upset 
by  a  coalition  of  the  European  naoxuirchies  which  brought  back 
and  supported  on  his  restored  throne  the  legitimate  heir  to  the 
French  crown.  In  187 1  the  Republic  was  founded  in  isoUtioo. 
France  was  without  allies,  and  outside  its  frontien  the  form  of 
its  executive  government  was  a  matter  of  interest  only  to  its 
German  conquerors.  Bismarck  desired  that  Frmnoe  shoold 
remain  isolated  in  Europe  and  divided  at  home.  He  thought 
that  the  Republican  form  of  govenunent  would  best  serve  these 
ends.  The  revolutionary  tradition  of  France  would,  under  a 
Republic,  keep  aloof  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  whereas,  in  the 
words  of  the  German  ambassador  at  Paris,  Prince  Hobenlobc, 
a  "  monarchy  would  strengthen  France  and  place  her  in  a  better 
poution  to  make  alliances  and  would  threaten  our  aUxances.^ 
At  the  same  time  Bismardt  counted  on  governmental  instability 
under  a  Republic  to  bring  about  domestic  disorganizatioii  which 
would  so  disintegrate  the  French  nation  as  to  render  it  unformid- 
able  as  a  foe  and  ineffective  as  an  ally.  The  Franco-German 
War  thus  produced  a  situation  unprecedented  in  the  mutual 
relations  of  two  great  European  powers.  From  that  situatioa 
resulted  all  the  exterior  policy  of  France,  for  a  whole  generation, 
oolonial  as  well  as  fordgn. 

In  X875  Germany  saw  France  in  possession  of  a  constitutioa 
which  gave  promise  of  durability  if  not  of  permanence.  Geimaa 
opinion  had  already  been^perturbed  by  the  facility  and  spe«d 
with  which  France  had  paid  off  the  colossal  war  indemmty 
exaaed  by  the  conqueror,  thus  giving  proof  of  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  the  country  and  of  iu  powers  of  recuperation.    The 
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successful  icorganixatlon  of  the  French  army  under  the  military 
law  of  1872  caused  further  alarm  when  there  appeared  to  be 
some  possibility  of  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  from  the  Dreikaiser- 
bund,  which  had  set  the  seal  on  Germany's  triumph  and  France's 
abasement  in  Europe.  It  seemed,  therefore,  as  though  it 
might  be  ejq>edient  for  Germany  to  make  a  sudden  aggression 
upon  France  before  that  country  was  adequately  prepared  for 
war,  in  order  to  crush  the  nation  irreparably  and  to  remove  it 
from  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

The  constitution  of  the  Third  Republic  was  voted  by  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  25th  of  February  1875.  1^^  n^w 
constitution  had  to  be  completed  by  electoral  laws  and  other 
complementary  provisions,  to  it  could  not  become  effective 
until  the  following  year,  after  the  first  elections  of  the  newly 
founded  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies.  M.  Buffet  was  then 
charged  by  the  president  of  the  repubUc,  Marshal  MacMabon, 
to  form  a  provisional  ministry  in  which  the  due  Decazes,  who 
had  been  foreign  minister  since  1873,  was  retained  at  the  Qua! 
d'Orsay.  The  cabinet  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  1 1  th  of  March, 
and  ten  days  later  the  National  Assembly  adjourned  for  a  long 
recess. 

It  was  during  that  interval  that  occurred  the  incident  known 
as  "  The  Scare  of  1875."  The  Kulturkampf  had  left  Prince 
Bismarck  in  a  state  of  nervous  irritation.  In  all 
directions  he  was  on  the  look  out  for  traces  of  Ultra- 
montane intrigue.  The  clericals  in  France  after  the 
fall  of  Thiers  had  behaved  with  great  indiscretion  in  their  desire 
to  see  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  revived.  But  when  the 
reactionaries  had  placed  MacMahon  at  the  head  of  the  state, 
their  divisions  and  their  political  inq>titude  had  shown  that 
the  government  of  France  would  soon  pass  from  their  hands, 
and  of  this  the  voting  of  the  Republican  constitution  by 
a  monarchical  assembly  was  the  visible  proof.  Nevertheless 
Bismarck,  influenced  by  the  presence  at  Berlin  of  a  French 
ambassador,  M.  de  Gontaut-Biron,  whom  he  regarded  as  an 
Ultramontane  agent,  seems  to  have  thought  otherwise.  A 
military  party  at  Berlin  affected  alarm  at  a  law  passed  by  the 
French  Assembly  on  the  lath  of  March,  which  continued  a 
provision  increasing  from  three  to  four  the  battalions  of  each 
infantry  regiment,  and  certain  journals,  supposed  to  be  inspired 
by  Bismarck,  argued  that  as  the  Frendi  were  preparing,  it 
might  be  well  to  anticipate  their  designs  before  they  were 
ready.  Europe  was  scared  by  an  article  on  the  6th  of  May  in 
The  Times,  professing  to  reveal  the  designs  of  Bismarck,  from 
its  Paris  correspondent,  Blowits,  who  was  m  relations  with 
the  French  foreign  minister,  the  due  Decazes,  and  with  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  German  ambassador  to  France,  both  being  prudent 
diplomatists,  and,' though  Catholics,  oppoxA  to  Ultramontane 
pretensions.  Europe  was  astounded  at  the  revelation  and 
alarmed  at  the  alleged  imminence  of  war.  In  England  the 
Disraeli  ministry  addressed  the  governments  of  Russia,  Austria 
and  Italy,  with  a  view  to  restraining  Germany  from  its  aggressive 
designs,  and  Queen  Victoria  wrote  to  the  German  emperor  to 
plead  the  cause  of  peace.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  no  need 
either  for  this  intervention  or  for  the  panic  which  had  produced 
it.  We  know  now  that  the  old  emperor  William  was  steadfastly 
opposed  to  a  fresh  war,  while  his  son,  the  crown  prince  Frederick, 
who  then  seemed  likely  soon  to  succeed  him  for  a  long  reign, 
was  also  determined  that  peace  should  be  maintained.  The 
scare  had,  however,  a  most  important  result,  in  sowing  the  seeds 
of  the  subsequent  Franco-Russian  alliance.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  tsar  Alexander  II.  was  on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy 
with  his  uncle,  the  emperor  William,  he  gave  a  personal  assurance 
to  General  Le  F16,  French  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  that 
France  should  have  the  *'  moral  support "  of  Russia  in  the  case 
of  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany.  It  is  possible  that  the 
danger  of  war  was  exaggerated  by  the  French  foreign  minister 
and  his  ambassador  at  Berlin,  as  is  the  opinion  of  certain  French 
historians,  who  think  that  M.  de  Gontaut-Biron,  as  an  old 
royalist,  was  only  too  glad  to  see  the  Republic  under  the  protec- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  the  most  reactionary  monarchy  of  Eun^. 
At  the  same  time  Bismarck's  denials  of  having  acted  with 


terrorizing  intent  cannot  be  accepted.  He  was  more  sincere  when 
he  criticized  the  ostentation  with  which  the  Russian  Chancellor, 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  had  claimed  for  his  master  the  char- 
acter of  the  defender  of  France  and  the  obstacle  to  German 
ambitions.  It  was  in  memory  of  this  that,  in  1878  at  the 
congress  of  Berlin,  Bismarck  did  his  best  to  impair  the 
advantages  which  Russia  had  obtained  under  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano. 

The  events  which  led  to  that  congress  put  into  abeyance  the 
prospect  of  a  serious  understanding  between  France  and  Russia. 
The  insurrection  in  Herzegovina  in  July  1875  reopened 
the  Eastern  question,  and  in  the  Orient  the  interests 
of  France  and  Russia  had  been  for  many  years  con- 
flicting, as  witness  the  controversy  concerning  the  Holy 
Places,  whichiwas  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Crimean  War.  France 
had  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  claimed  the  exclusive  right 
of  protecting  Roman  Catholic  interests  in  the  East.  This  claim 
was  supported  not  only  by  the  monarchists,  for  the  most  part 
friendly  to  Russia  in  other  respects, 'Who  directed  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Third  Republic  until  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877,  but  by  the  Republicans,  who  were  coming  into  perpetual 
power  at  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Berlin — the  ablest  of  the 
anti-clericals,  Gambetta,  declaring  in  this  connexion  that 
"  anti-clericidism  was  not  an  article  of  exportation."  The 
defeat  of  the  monarchists  at  the  elections  of  1877,  after  the 
"  Seize  Mai,"  and  the  departure  from  office  of  the  due  Decazes, 
whose  policy  had  tended  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  alliance  with 
the  tsar,  changed  the  attitude  of  French  diplomacy  towards 
Russia.  M.  Waddington,  the  first  Republican  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  was  not  a  Russophil,  while  Gambetta  was  ardently 
anti-Russian,  and  he,  though  not  a  minister,  was  exercising  that 
preponderant  influence  in  French  politics  which  he  retained 
until  i88a,  the  last  year  of  his  life.  Many  Republicans  considered 
that  the  monarchists,  whom  they  had  turned  out,  favoured  the 
support  of  Russia  not  only  as  a  defence  against  Germany,  which 
was  not  likely  to  be  effective  so  long  as  a  friendly  uncle  and 
nephew  were  reigning  at  Berlin  and  at  St  Petersburg  respectively, 
but  also  as  a  possible  means  of  facilitating  a  monarchical  restora- 
tion in  France.  Consequently  at  the  congress  of  Berlin  M. 
Waddington  and  the  other  French  delegates  maintained  a  very 
independent  attitude  towards  Russia.  They  supported  the 
resolutions  which  aimed  at  diminishing  the  advantages  obtained 
by  Russia  in  the  war,  they  affirmed  the  rights  of  France  over 
the  Holy  Places,  and  they  opposed  the  anti-Semitic  views  of 
the  Russian  representatives.  The  result  of  the  congress  of  Berlin 
seemed  therefore  to  draw  France  and  Russia  farther  apart, 
especially  as  Gambetta  and  the  Republicans  now  in  power  were 
more  disposed  towards  an  understanding  with  England.  The 
contrary,  however,  happened.  The  treaty  of  Berlin,  which  took 
the  place  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  was  the  ruin  of  Russian 
hopes.  It  was  attributed  to  the  support  given  by  Bismarck 
to  the  anti-Russian  policy  of  England  and  Austria  at  the 
congress,  the  German  chancellor  having  previously  discouraged 
the  project  of  an  alliance  between  Russia  and  Germany.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  tsar  withdrew  from  the  Dreikaiserbund, 
and  Germany,  finding  the  support  of  Austria  inadequate  for  its 
purposes,  sought  an  understanding  with  Italy.  Hence  arose 
the  Triple  Alliance  of  1882,  which  was  the  work  of  Bismarck, 
who  thus  became  eventually  the  author  of  the  Franco-Russian 
alliance,  which  was  rather  a  sedative  for  the  nervous  tempera- 
ment of  the  French  than  a  remedy  hecessary  for  their  protection. 
The  twofold  aim  of  the  Triplice  was  the  development  of  the 
Bismarckian  policy  of  the  continued  isolation  of  France  and  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  situation  in  Europe  acquired  by  the 
German  empire  in  1 87 1 .  The  most  obvious  alliance  for  Germany 
was  that  with  Russia,  but  it  was  dear  that  it  could  be  obtained 
only  at  the  price  of  lUissia  having  a  free  hand  to  satisfy  its 
ambitions  in  the  East.  This  not  only  would  have  irritated 
England  against  Germany,  but  also  Austria,  and  so  might  have 
brought  about  a  Franco-Austrian  alliance,  and  a  day  of  reckoning 
for  Germany  for  the  combined  rancours  of  two  nations,  left 
by  1866  and  1871.    It  was  thus  that  Germany  allied  itself  first 
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"vath  Austria  and  then  with  Italy,  leaving  Russia  eventually 
to  finite  with  France. 

As  the  congress  of  Berlin  took  in  review  the  general  situation 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  it  was  natural  that  the  French  delegates 
should  formulate  the  position  of  France  in  Egypt. 
Thus  the  powers  of  Europe  accepted  the  maintenance 
of  the  condominium  in  Egypt,  financial  and  administra- 
tive, of  England  and  France.  Egypt,  nominally  a  province  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  had  been  invested  with  a  large  degree  of 
autonomy,  guaranteed  by  an  agreement  made  in  1840  and  184 1 
between  the  Porte  and  the  then  five  great  powers,  though  some 
opposition  was  made  to  France  being  a  party  to  this  compact. 
By  degrees  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  (as  well  as  Italy  when  it 
attained  the  rank  of  a  great  power)  had  left  the  international 
control  of  Egypt  to  France  and  England  by  reaso^^  of  the  pre< 
ponderance  of  the  interests  of  those  two  powers  on  the  Nile. 

In  1875  the  interests  of  England  in  Egypt,  which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  inferior  to  those  of  France,  gained  a  superiority 
owing  to  the  purchase  by  the  British  government  of  the  shares 
of  the  khedive  Ismail  in  the  Suez  Canal.  Whatever  rivalry  there 
may  have  been  between  England  and  France,  they  had  to  present 
a  united  front  to  the  pretensions  of  Ismail,  whose  prodigalities 
made  him  impatient  of  the  control  which  they  exercised  over  bis 
finances.  This  led  to  his  deposition  and  exile.  The  control  was 
re-established  by  his  successor  Tewfik  on  the  4th  of  September 
1879.  The  revival  ensued  of  a  so-called  national  party,  which 
Ismail  for  his  own  purposes  had  encouraged  in  its  movement 
hostile  to  foreign  domination.  In  September  1881  took  place 
the  rising  led  by  Arabi,  by  whose  action  an  assembly  of  notables 
was  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  the  government 
authorized  by  the  European  powers.  The  fear  lest  the  sultan 
should  intervene  gave  an  appearance  of  harmony  to  the  policy 
of  England  and  France,  whose  interests  were  too  great  to  permit 
of  any  such  interference.  At  the  end  of  1879  the  first  Freycinet 
cabinet  had  succeeded  that  of  M.  Waddington  and  had  in  turn 
been  succeeded  in  September  1880  by  the  first  Ferry  cabinet. 
In  the  latter  the  foreign  minister  was  M.  Barth£lemy  Saint- 
Hilaire,  an  aged  philosopher  who  had  first  taken  part  in  politics 
when  he  helped  to  dethrone  Charles  X.  in  1830.  In  September 
i88z  he  categorically  invited  the  British  government  to  join 
France  in  a  military  intervention  to  oppose  any  interference 
which  the  Porte  mi^t  attempt,  and  the  two  powers  each  sent 
a  war-ship  to  Alexandria.  On  the  14th  of  November  Gambetta 
formed  his  grand  minisUre,  in  which  he  was  foreign  minister. 
Though  it  lasted  less  than  eleven  weeks,  important  measures 
were  taken  by  it,  as  Arabi  had  become  under-secretary  for  war  at 
Cairo,  and  was  receiving  secret  encouragement  from  the  sultan. 
On  the  7th  of  January  1882,  at  the  instance  of  Gambetta,  a 
joint  note  was  presented  by  the  British  and  French  consuls  to 
the  khedive,  to  the  effect  that  their  governments  were  resolved 
to  maintain  the  status  quo,  Gambetta  having  designed  this  as  a 
consecration  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance  in  the  East.  There- 
upon the  Porte  protested,  by  a  circular  addressed  to  the  powers, 
against  this  infringement  of  its  suzerainty  in  Egypt.  Meanwhile, 
the  assembly  of  notables  claimed  the  right  of  voting  the  taxes 
and  administering  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  Gambetta, 
considering  this  as  an  attempt  to  emancipate  Egypt  from  the 
financial  control  of  Euvpe,  moved  the  British  government  to 
join  with  France  in  protesting  against  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  notables  in  the  budget.  But  when  Lord  Granville 
accepted  this  proposal  Gambetta  had  fallen,  on  the  26th  of 
January,  being  succeeded  by  M.  de  Freycinet,  who  for  the  second 
time  became  president  of  the  council  and  foreign  minister. 
Gambetta  fell  nominally  on  a  scheme  of  partial  revision  of  the 
constitution.  It  included  the  re-establishment  of  scrulin  de  listen 
a  method  of  voting  to  which  many  Republicans  were  hostile,  so 
this  gave  his  enemies  in  his  own  party  their  opportunity.  He 
thus  fell  the  victim  of  republican  jealousy,  nearly  half  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  chamber  voting  against  him  in  the  fatal  division. 
The  subsequent  debates  of  1882  show  that  many  of  Gambetta 's 
adversaries  were  also  opposed  to  his  policy  of  uniting  with 
England  on  the  Egyptian  question.    Henceforth  the  interior 


affairs  of  Egypt  have  little  to  do  with  the  subject  we  are  trealing; 
but  some  of  the  incidents  in  France  which  led  to  the  English 
occupation  of  Egypt  ought  to  be  mentioned.  M.  de  Fxcycinet 
was  opposed  to  any  armed  intervention  by  France;  but  in  the 
face  of  the  feeling  in  the  country  in  favour  of  maintaining  the 
traditional  influence  of  France  in  Egypt,  his  dedarations  of 
policy  were  vague.  On  the  23rd  of  February  1883  he  said  that 
he  would  assure  the  non-«xclusive  prqwnderancc  in  Egypt  of 
France  and  England  by  means  of  an  understanding  with  Europe, 
and  on  the  nth  of  May  that  he  wished  to  retain  for  France  its 
peculiar  position  of  privileged  influence.  Eni^and  and  France 
sent  to  /Jexandria  a  combined  squadron,  which  did  not  prevent 
a  massacre  of  Europeans  there  on  the  nth  of  June,  the  khedive 
being  now  in  the  hands  of  the  military  party  under  Arabi  On. 
the  xzth  of  July  the  English  fleet  bombarded  Alexandria,  the 
French  ships  in  anticipation  of  that  action  having  departed  the 
previous  day.  On  the  i8th  of  July  the  Chamber  debat«l  the 
supplementary  vote  for  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  M.  de 
Freycinet  declaring  that  France  would  take  no  active  part  m 
Egypt  except  as  the  mandatory  of  the  European  powers.  This 
was  the  occasion  for  the  last  great  speech  of  Gambetta  in  pariia- 
ment.  In  it  he  earnestly  urged  close  co-operation  with  England, 
which  he  predicted  would  otherwise  bea>ffle  the  mistress  of 
Egypt,  and  in  his  concluding  sentences  he  uttered  the  famous 
"  Ne  rompa  jamais  VaUiance  anglaise."  A  further  vote,  pro- 
posed in  consequence  of  Arabics  open  rebellion,  was  aban<k>ned, 
as  M.  de  Freycinet  announced  that  the  European  powers  dedined 
to  give  France  and  England  a  collective  mandate  to  intervene 
in  their  name.  In  the  Senate  on  the  25th  of  July  M.  Schcrer. 
t>etter  known  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  politician,  who  had 
Gambetta's  confidence,  read  a  report  on  the  supplementary  votes 
which  severely  criticized  the  timidity  and  vacillation  of  the 
government  in  Egyptian  policy.  Four  days  later  in  the  Chamber 
M.  de  Freycinet  proposed  an  understanding  with  England  limited 
to  the  protection  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Attacked  by  M.  Cl£menccau 
on  the  impossibility  of  separating  the  question  of  the  canal 
from  the  general  Egyptian  question,  the  ministry  was  defeated 
by  a  huge  majority,  and  M.  de  Freycinet  fell,  having  achieved 
the  distinction  of  being  the  chief  instrument  in  removing  £g>pt 
from  the  sphere  of  French  interest. 

Some  of  the  Republicans  whose  votes  turned  out  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet wanted  Jules  Ferry  to  take  his  place,  as  he  was  considered 
to  be  a  strong  roan  in  foreign  policy,  and  Gambetta,  for  this 
reason,  was  willing  to  see  his  personal  enemy  at  the  head  of  puUic 
affairs.  But  this  was  prevented  by  M.  Qtfmenceau  and  the 
extreme  Left,  and  the  new  ministry  was  formed  by  M.  Dudetc, 
an  old  senator  whose  previous  offidal  experience  had  been  under 
the  Second  Republic*  On  its  taking  ofiSce  on  the  7ih  of  Aogitft. 
the  ministerial  declaration  announced  that  its  policjr  would  be  in 
conformity  with  the.  vote  which,  by  refusing  supplies  for  the 
occupation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  had  overthrown  M.  de  Freydnet. 
The  declaration  characterized  this  vote  as  "  a  measure  of  reserve 
and  of  prudence  but  not  as  an  abdication."  Neverthdess  the 
action  of  the  Chamber — which  was  due  to  the  hostility  to 
Gambetta  of  rival  leaders,  who  had  little  mutual  affection, 
induding  MM.  de  Freydnet,  Jules  Ferry,  Cl£menceau  and  the 
president  of  the  Republic,  M.  Gr6vy,  rather  than  tc  a  desire  to 
abandon  Egypt — did  result  in  the  abdication  of  France.  After 
Engkind  single-handed  had  subdued  the  rebellion  and  restored 
the  authority  of  the  khedive,  the  latter  signed  a  decree  on  the 
nth  of  January  1883  abolishing  the  joint  control  of  England 
and  France.  Henceforth  Egypt  continued  to  be  a  frequent  topic 
of  debate  in  the  Chambers;  the  interests  of  France  in  respect 
of  the  Egyptian  finances,  the  judicial  system  and  other  institu- 
tions formed  the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  as  did 
the  irritating  question  of  the  eventual  evacuation  of  Egypt  by 
England.  But  though  it  caused  constant  friction  between  the 
two  countries  up  to  the  Anglo-French  convention  of  the  6th  of 
April  1904,  there  was  no  longer  a  French  active  policy  with  regard 
to  Egypt.  The  lost  predominance  ol  France  in  that  country 
did,  however,  quicken  French  activity  in  other  regions  of  northcni 
Africa. 
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The  idea  that  the  Mediterranean  might  become  a  French  lake 
has,  in  different  senses,  been  a  preoccupation  for  France  and  for 
its  rivals  in  Europe  ever  since  Algeria  became  a  French 
province  by  a  series  of  fortuitous  incidents — an  insult 
offered  by  the  dey  to  a  French  consul,  his  refusal  to 
make  reparation,  and  the  occasion  it  afforded  of  diverting  public 
attention  in  France  from  interior  affairs  after  the  Revolution 
of  1 830.  The  French  policy  of  preponderance  in  Egypt  had  only 
for  a  secondary  aim  the  domination  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  French  tradition  in  Egypt  was  a  rehc  of  Napoleon's  vain 
scheme  to  become  emperor  of  the  Orient  even  before  he  had  made 
himself  emperor  of  the  West.  It  was  because  Egypt  was  the 
highway  to  India  that  under  Napoleon  III.  the  French  had  con- 
structed the  Suez  Canal,  and  for  the  same  reason  England  could 
never  permit  them  to  become  masters  of  the  Nile  delta.  But 
the  possessors  of  Algeria  could  extend  their  coast-line  of  North 
Africa  without  seriously  menacing  the  power  which  held  Gibraltar 
and  Malta  It  was  Italy  which  objected  to  a  French  occupation 
of  Tunis  Algeria  has  never  been  officially  a  French  "  colony  " 
It  is  in  many  respects  administered  as  an  integral  portion  of 
French  territory,  the  governor-general,  ks  agent  of  the  central 
power,  exercising  wide  jurisdiction.  Although  the  Europeans 
in  Algeria  are  less  than  a  seventh  of  the  population,  and 
although  the  French  are  actually  a  mmority  of  the  European 
inhabitants— Spaniards  prevailing  in  the  west,  lulians  and 
Maltese  in  the  east— the  three  departments  of  Constantine. 
Algiers  and  Oran  are  administered  like  three  French  departments. 
Consequently,  when  disturbances  occurred  on  the  borderland 
separating  Constantine  from  Turns,  the  French  were  able  to  say 
to  Europe  that  the  integrity  of  their  national  frontier  was  threat- 
ened by  the  proximity  of  a  turbulent  neighbour  The  history  of 
the  relations  between  Tunis  and  France  were  set  forth,  from  the 
French  standpoint,  in  a  drcular,  of  which  Jules  Ferry  was  said 
to  be  theauthor,  addressed  by  theforeignmimster.M  Barth£lemy 
Saint-Hilaire  on  the  9th  of  May  1881,  to  the  diplomatic  agents 
of  France  abroad.  The  most  important  point  emphasized  by 
fffffg,  the  French  minister  was  the  independence  of  Tunis 
from  the  Porte,  a  situation  which  would  obviate  diffi- 
culties with  Turkey  such  as  had  always  hampered  the  European 
powers  in  Egypt.  In  support  of  this  contention  a  protest  made 
by  the  British  government  in  1830.  against  the  French  conquest 
of  Algiers,  was  quoted,  as  in  it  Lord  Aberdeen  had  declared  that 
Europe  had  always  treated  the  Barbary  states  as  independent 
powers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  incident  of  the  bey 
of  Tunis  having  furnished  to  Turkey  a  contingent  during  the 
Crimean  War,  which  suggested  a  recognition  of  its  vassalage 
to  the  Sublime  Porte.  But  in  1864,  when  the  sultan  had  sent  a 
fleet  to  La  Goulette  to  affhro  his  "  rights  "  in  Tunis,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  intimated  that  France  declined 
to  have  Turkey  for  a  neighbour  in  Algeria.  France  also  in  z868 
essayed  to  obtain  control  over  the  finances  of  the  regency;  but 
England  and  Italy  had  also  large  interests  in  the  country,  so  an 
international  financial  commission  was  appointed.  In  1871, 
when  France  was  disabled  after  the  war,  the  bey  obtained  from 
Constantinople  a  firman  of  investiture,  thus  recognizing  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  Certain  English  writers  have  reproached 
the  Foreign  Office  for  its  lack  of  foresight  in  not  taking  advantage 
of  France's  disablement  by  establishing  England  as  the  pre- 
ponderant power  in  Tunis.  The  fact  that  five-sixths  of  the  com- 
merce of  Tunis  is  now  with  France  and  Algeria  may  seem  to 
justify  such  regrets.  Yet  by  the  light  of  subsequent  evenU  it 
seems  probable  that  England  would  have  been  diverted  from 
more  profitable  undertakings  had  she  been  saddled  with  the 
virtual  administration  and  military  occupation  of  a  vast  territory 
which  such  preponderance  would  have  entailed.  The  wonder  is 
that  this  opportunity  was  not  seized  by  Italy;  for  Mazzini  and 
other  workers  in  the  cause  of  Italian  unity,  before  the  Bourbons 
had  been  driven  from  Naples,  had  cast  eyes  on  Turns,  lying  over 
against  the  coasts  of  Sicily  at  a  distance  of  barely  100  m.,  as  a 
favourable  field  for  colonization  and  as  the  key  of  the  African 
Mediterranean.  But  when  Rome  became  once  more  the  capital 
of  Italy,  Carthage  was  not  fated  to  f aU  again  under  its  domination 


and  the  occasion  offered  by  France's  temporary  impotence  was 
neglected.  In  1875  when  France  was  rapidly  recovering,  there 
went  to  Tunb  as  consul  an  able  Frenchman,  M  Roustan,  who 
became  virtual  ruler  of  the  regency  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
the  representative  of  Italy  French  action  was  facilitated  by 
the  attitude  of  England.  On  the  36th  of  July  1878  M.  Wadding- 
ton  wrote  to  the  marquis  d'Hatcourt,  French  ambassador  in 
London,  that  at  the  congress  of  Berlin  Lord  Salisbury  had  said  to 
him — the  two  delegates  being  the  foreign  ministers  of  their 
respective  governments — in  reply  to  his  protest,  on  behalf  of 
France,  against  the  proposed  English  occupation  of  Cyprus, 
**  Do  what  you  think  proper  in  Tunis.  England  will  offer  no 
opposition."  This  was  confirmed  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  a  despatch 
to  Lord  Lyons,  British  ambassador  in  Paris,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
and  it  was  followed  in  October  by  an  intimation  made  by  the 
French  ambassador  at  Rome  that  France  intended  to  exercise 
a  preponderant  influence  in  Tunis.  Italy  was  not  willing  to 
accept  this  situation.  In  January  x88x  a  tour  made  by  King 
Humbert  in  Sicily,  where  he  received  a  Tunisian  mission,  wns 
taken  to  signify  that  Italy  had  not  done  with  Tunis,  and  it  was 
answered  in  April  by  a  French  expedition  in  the  regency  sent  from 
Algeria,  on  the  pretext  of  punishing  the  Kroumirs  who  had  been 
marauding  on  the  frontier  of  Constantine.  It  wasonthisoccasion 
that  M  Barth^emy  Saint-Hilaire  issued  the  circular  quoted 
above.  France  nominally  was  never  at  war  with  Tunis;  yet  the 
result  of  the  invasion  was  that  that  country  became  virtually  a 
French  possession,  although  officially  it  is  only  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France.  The  treaty  of  El  Bardo  of  the  X2th  of  May 
1881,  confirmed  by  the  decree  of  the  i2nd  of  April  1882,  placed 
Tunis  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  The  country  is 
administered  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Foreign  Office, 
in  which  there  is  a  department  of  Tunisian  affaira.  The  governor 
is  called  minister  resident-general  of  France,  and  he  also  acts 
as  foreign  minister,  being  assisted  by  seven  French  and  two 
native  ministers. 

The  annexation  of  Tunis  was  imporunt  for  many  reasons. 
It  was  the  first  successful  achievement  of  France  after  the 
disasters  of  the  Franco-German  War,  and  it  was  the  _^_ 

first  enterprise  of  serious  utility  to  France  undertaken  S^xmbm 
beyond  its  frontiers  since  t  he  early  period  of  the  Second  unkvy. 
Empire.  It  was  also  important  as  esublishing  the 
hegemony  of  France  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
When  M.  Jules  Cambon  became  governor-general  01  Algeria,  nis 
brother  M  Paul  Cambon  having  been  previously  French  resident 
in  Tunis  and  remaining  the  vigilant  ambassador  to  a  Mediter- 
ranean power,  a  Parisian  wit  said  that  just  as  Switzerland  had  its 
Lac  des  quatre  Cantons,  so  France  had  made  of  the  midland  sea 
its  Lac  des  deux  Combcns  The  jeu  d'csprit  indicated  what  was 
the  primary  significance  to  the  French  of  their  becoming  mastera 
of  the  Barbary  coast  from  the  boundary  of  Morocco  to  that  of 
Tripoli.  Apart  from  the  Mediterranean  question,  when  the 
scramble  for  Africa  began  and  the  Hinterhind  doctrine  wa» 
asserted  by  European  powera,  the  possession  of  this  extended 
coast-line  resulted  in  France  laying  claim  to  the  Sahara  and  the 
western  Sudan.  Consequently,  on  the  maps,  the  whole  of  north- 
west Africa,  from  Tunis  to  the  Congo,  is  claimed  by  France  with 
the  exception  of  the  relatively  small  areas  on  the  coast  belon^ng 
to  Morocco,  Spain,  Portugal,  Liberia,  Germany  and  England. 
On  this  basis,  in  point  of  area,  France  is  the  greatest  African 
power,  in  spite  of  British  annexations  in  south  and  equatorial 
Africa,  its  area  being  estimated  at  3,866,950  sq.  m.  (i&duding 
337,950  in  Madagascar)  as  against  3,101,41  z  more  effectively 
posseted  by  Great  Britain.  The  immensity  of  its  domain  on 
paper  is  no  doubt  a  satisfaction  to  a  people  which  prefers  to 
pursue  its  policy  of  colonial  expansion  without  the  aid  of  emigra- 
tion. The  acquisition  of  Tunis  by  France  is  also  important  as 
an  example  of  the  system  of  protectorate  as  applied  to  coloniza- 
tion. Oijpen  annexation  might  have  more  gravely  irritated  the 
powers  having  interests  in  the  country.  England,  in  spite  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  suggestions  to  the  French  foreign  minister, 
was  none  too  pleased  with  France's  policy;  while  Italy,  with 
its  subjects  outnumbering  all  other  European  settlers  in  the 
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regency,  was  in  a  mood  to  accept  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned.  Apart  from  these  considerations 
the  French  government  favoured  a  protectorate 
iM^Mato  because  it  did  not  v/iah  to  vmake  of  Tunis  a  second 
tyMitm.  Algeria.  While  the  annexation  of  the  latter  had 
excellent  commercial  results  for  France,  it  had  not 
been  followed  by  successful  colonizaiion,  though  it  had  cost 
France  160  millions  sterling  in  the  first  sixty  years  after  it 
became  French  territory.  The  French  cannot  govern  at  home 
or  abroad  without  a  centralized  system  of  administration. 
The  organization  of  Algeria,  as  departments  of  France  with  their 
administrative  divisions,  was  not  an  example  to  imitate.  In  the 
beylical  government  France  found,  ready-made,  a  su£|dently 
centralized  system,  such  as  did  not  exist  in  Algeria  under  native 
rule,  which  could  form  a  basis  of  administration  by  French 
functionaries  under  the  direction  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  The 
result  has  not  been  unpleasing  to  the  nimierous  advocates  in 
France  of  protectorates  as  a  means  of  colonization.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,the  most  eminent  French  authority 
on  colonization,  who  knows  Tunis  well,  a  protectorate  is  the 
most  pacific,  the  most  supple,  and  the  least  costly  method  of 
colonization  in  countries  where  an  organized  form  of  native 
government  exists;  it  is  the  system  in  which  the  French  can  most 
nearly  approach  that  of  EngUsh  crown  colonies.  One  evil  which 
it  avoids  is  the  so-called  representative  system,  under  which 
senators  and  deputies  are  sent  to  the  French  parliament  not  only 
from  Algeria  as  an  integral  part  of  France,  but  from  the  colonies 
of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe  and  French  India,  while  Cochin- 
China,  Guiana  and  Senegal  send  deputies  alone.  These  sixteen 
deputies  and  seven  senators  attach  themselves  to  the  various 
Moderate,  Radical  and  Socialist  groups  in  parliament,  which 
have  no  connexion  with  the  interests  of  the  colonics;  and  tl^e 
consequent  introduction  of  French  political  controversies  into 
colonial  elections  has  not  been  of  advantage  to  the  oversea 
possessions  of  France.  From  this  the  protectorate  system  has 
spared  Tunis,  and  the  paucity  of  French  immigration  will  con- 
tinue to  safeguard  that  coimtry  from  parliamentary  representa- 
tion. After  twenty  years  of  French  rule,  of  130,000  European 
residents  in  Tunis,  not  counting  the  army,  only  32,000  were 
French,  while  nearly  70,000  were  Italian.  If  under  a  so-called 
representative  system  the  Italians  had  demanded  nationalization, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  franchise,  complications  mi^t 
have  arisen  whidi  are  not  to  be  feared  under  a  protectorate. 

But  of  all  the  results  of  the  French  annexation  of  Tunis,  the 
most  important  was  undoubtedly  the  Triple  Alliance,  into 
which  Italy  entered  in  resentment  at  having  been 
deprived  of  the  African  territory  which  seemed  marked 
out  as  its  natural  field  for  colonial  expansion.  The 
most  manifest  cause  of  Italian  hostility  towards  France 
had  passed  away  four  years  before  the  annexation  of  Tunis, 
when  the  reactionaries, who  had  favoured  the  restitution  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope,  fell  for  ever  from  power.  The 
clericalism  of  the  anti-republicans,  who  favoured  a  revival 
of  the  fatal  policy  of  the  Sea>nd  Empire  whereby  France,  after 
Magenta  and  Solfcrino,  had  by  leaving  its  garrison  at  St  Aiigelo, 
been  the  last  obstacle  to  Italian  unity,  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  their  downfall  For  after  the  war  with  Germany,  the 
mutilated  land  and  the  vanquished  nation  had  need  to  avoid 
wanton  provocations  of  foreign  powers.  Henceforth  the  French 
Republic,  governed  by  Republicans,  was  to  be  an  anti-derical 
force  in  Europe,  sympathLang  with  the  Italian  occupation  of 
Rome.  But  to  make  Italy  realize  that  France  was  no  longer 
the  enemy  of  complete  Italian  unity  it  would  have  been  necessary 
that  all  causes  of  irritation  between  the  two  Latin  sister  nations 
were  removed.  Such  causes  of  dissension  did,  however,  remain, 
arising  from  economic  questions.  The  maritime  relations  of 
the  two  chief  Mediterranean  powers  were  based  on  a  treaty 
of  navigation  of  1862 — when  Venice  was  no  party  to  it  being 
an  Austrian  port — which  Crispi  denounced  as  a  rdic  of  Italian 
servihty  towards  Napoleon  III.  Commercial  rivalry  was 
induced  by  the  industrial  development  of  northern  Italy,  when 
f'td  from  Austrian  rule     Moreover,  the  cmigruit  propcoftity 
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of  the  lulians  flooded  certain  regions  of  France  with  Italiaa 
cheap  labour,  with  the  natural  result  of  bitter  animosity  between 
the  intruders  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  thus  invaded. 
The  annexation  of  Tunis,  coming  on  the  top  of  these  causes 
of  irritation,  exasperated  Italy.  A  new  treaty  of  commerce 
was  nevertheless  signed  between  the  two  countries  on  the  jrd 
of  November  1881.  Unfortunately  for  its  stability.  King 
Humbert  the  previous  week  had  gone  to  Vienna  to  see  the 
emperor  of  Austria.  In  visiting  in  his  ci4>ital  the  former  arch- 
enemy of  Italian  unity,  who  could  never  return  the  courtesy, 
Rome  being  interdicted  for  Catholic  sovereigns  by  the  "  prisoner 
of  the  Vatican,"  Humbert  had  only  followed  the  example  of  his 
father  Victor  J^mmanuel,  who  went  both  to  Berlin  and  to  Vienna 
in  1873.  But  that  was  when  in  France  the  due  de  Broglie  was 
prime  minister  of  a  clerical  government  of  which  numy  of  the 
supporters  were  clamouring  for  the  restitution  of  the  teo^joral 
power.  King  Humbert's  visit  to  Vienna  at  the  moment  when 
Gambetta,  the  great  anti-clerical  champion,  was  at  the  height 
of  his  influence  was  significant  for  other  reasons.  Since  the 
7th  of  October  1879  Germany  and  Austria  had  been  united  by  a 
defensive  treaty,  and  though  its  provisions  were  not  published 
until  x888,  the  two  central  empires  were  known  to  be  in  the 
closest  alliance.  The  king  of  Italy's  visit  to  Vienna,  where  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  ministers  Depretis  and  Mancini,  had 
therefore  the  same  significance  as  though  he  had  gone  to  Berlin 
also.  On  the  30th  of  May  1882  was  signed  the  treaty  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  which  for  many  years  bound  Italy  to  Germany 
in  its  relations  with  the  continental  powers.  The  alliance  was 
first  publicly  announced  on  the  xjth  of  March  1883,  in  the 
Italian  Chamber,  by  Signor  Mancini,  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
The  aim  of  Italy  in  joining  the  combination  was  allianoe  with 
Germany,  the  enemy  of  France.  The  connexion  with  Ausuia 
was  only  tolerated  because  it  secured  a  union  with  the  powerful 
government  of  Berlin.  It  effected  the  complete  isolation  of 
France  in  Europe.  An  understanding  between  the  French 
Republic  and  Russia,  which  alone  could  alter  that  situation,  was 
impracticable,  as  its  only  basis  seemed  to  be  the  possibility  ol 
having  a  common  enetny  in  Germany  or  even  in  England.  But 
that  double  eventuality  was  anticipated  by  a  secret  convcntuui 
concluded  at  Skiemewice  in  September  1884  by  the  tsar  and 
the  German  emperor,  in  which  they  guaranteed  to  one  another 
a  benevolent  neutrality  in  case  of  hostilities  between  F.ngbnd 
and  Russia  arising  out  of  the  Afghan  quesrion. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  refer  to  the  relations  of  France 
with  Germany  and  Italy  req>ectively  in  the  years  succeeding 
the  signature  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  With  Germany  both 
Gambetta,  who  died  ten  weeks  before  the  treaty  was  announced 
and  who  was  a  strong  Russophobe,  and  his  adversary  Jules  Feny 
were  indined'to  come  to  an  understanding.  But  in  this  they 
had  not  the  support  of  French  opinion.  In  September  1883 
the  king  of  Spain  had  visited  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and 
Germany.  Alphonso  XII.,  to  prove  that  this  journey  was  not 
a  sign  of  hostility  to  France,  came  to  Paris  on  his  way  home 
on  Michaelmas  Day  on  an  official  visit  to  President  Grtvy 
Unfortunately  it  was  announced  that  the  German  emperor  haid 
made  the  king  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Uhlans  garrisoned  at 
Strassburg,  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  qf  which  dty  was  being 
cdebrated  by  the  emperor  by  the  inauguration  of  a  noKmument 
made  out  of  cannon  taken  from  the  French,  on  the  very  eve  of 
King  Alphonso's  arrival.  Violent  protests  were  made  in  Paris 
in  the  iQonarchical  and  in  not  a  few  republican  journals, 
with  the  result  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  hooted  by  the  crowd 
as  he  drove  with  the  president  from  the  station  to  his  embassy, 
and  again  on  his  way  to  dine  the  same  m'ght  at  the  Elya^e  The 
inddoit  was  closed  by  M.  Gravy's  apologies  and  by  the  retirement 
of  the  minister  of  war,  General  Thibaudin,  who  under  pressure 
from  the  extreme  Left  had  declined  to  meet  U  roi  uilau.  Though 
it  displayed  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  population  towards 
Germany,  the  inddent  did  not  aggravate  FrattCo>German 
relations.  This  was  due  to  the  policy  of  the  prime  minister 
Jules  Ferry,  who  to  carry  it  out  made  himself  foreign  ministei 
in  November,  in  the  place  of  Challcmd-Lacour,  who  idigned. 
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Jules  Ferry's  idea  was  that  colonial  expansion  was  the  surest 
means  for  France  to  recover  its  prestige,  and  that  this  could 
be  obtained  only  by  maintaining  peaceful  relations 
with  all  the  powers  of  Europe.    His  consequent 
unpopularity  caused  his  fall  in  April  2885,  and  the  next 
year  a  vi(dent  change  of  military  policy  was  marked 
by  the  arrival  of  General  Boulanger   at  the    ministry  of 
war,  where  he  remained,  in  the  Freydnet  and  Goblet  cabinets, 
from  January  x886  to  the  x  7th  of  May  1887.    His  growing  popu- 
larity in  France  was  answered  by  Bismarck,  who  asked  for 
an  increased  vote  for  the  German  army,  indicating  that  he 
considered  Boulanger  the  coming  dicutor  for  the  war  c^  revenge, 
so  when  the  Reichstag,  on  the  14th  of  January  1887,  voted  the 
supplies  for  three  years,  instead  of  for  the  seven  demanded  by  the 
chancellor,  it  was  dissolved    Bismarck  redoubled  his  efforts  in  the 
press  and  in  diplomacy,  vainly  attempting  to  come  to  an  tmder- 
standing  with  Russia  and  with,  more  success  moving  the  Vatican 
to  order  the  German  Githolics  to  support  htm.   ^e  obuined 
his  vote  for  seven  yean  In  March,  and  the  same  month  renewed 
the  Triple  Alliance.    In  April  the  Schnaebel6  incident  seemed 
nearly  to  cause  war  between  Ftance  and  Germany     The  com- 
missary-spedal,  an  agent  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  at 
Pagny-sur-Moselle,  the  last  French  station  on  the  frontier  of  the 
annexed  territory  of  Lorraine,  having  stepped  across  the  boundary 
to  regulate  some  official  matter  with  the  corresponding  func- 
tionary on  the  German  side,  was  arrested.    It  was  said  that 
Schnaebel6  was  arrested  aaually  on  French  soil,  and  on  whichever 
side  of  the  line  he  was  standing  he  had  gone  to  meet  the  German 
official  at  the  request  of  the  latter.    Bismarck  justified  the 
outrage  in  a  speech  in  the  Prussian  Landug  which  suggested 
that  it  was  impossible  to  live  at  peace  with  a  nation  so  bellicose 
as  the  French.    In  France  the  incident  was  regarded  as  a  trap 
laid  by  the  chancellor  to  exdte  French  ojunion  wider  the  aggres- 
sive guidance  of  Boulanger,  and  to  produce  events  which  would 
precipitate  a  war.    The  French  remained  calm,  in  spite  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  Boulanger.    The  Goblet  ministry  resigned 
on  the  17th  of  May  1887  after  a  hostile  division  on  the  budget, 
and  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  minister  of  war, 
who  posed  as  the  coming  restorer  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  France 
The  Boulangist  movement  soon  became  anti-Republican,  and 
the  opposition  to  it  Of  successive  ministries  improved  the  official 
relations  of  the  French  and  German  governments.    The  circum- 
stances attending  the  fall  of  President  Gr£vy  the  same  year 
strengthened  the  Boulangist  agitation,  and  Jules  Ferry,  who 
seemed  indicated  as  his  successor,  was  discarded  by  the  Republi- 
can majority  in  the  electoral  congress,  as  a  revolution  was 
threatened  in  Paris  if  the  choice  f^  on  "  the  German  Ferry  " 
Sadi  Camot  was  consequently  elected  president  of  the  Republic 
on  the  3rd  of  December  1887    Three  months  later,  on  the  9th 
of  March  1888,  died  the  old  emperor  William  who  had  personified 
the  conquest  <rf  France  by  Germany    His  son,  the  pacific  emperor 
Frederick,  died  too,  on  the  15th  of  June,  so  the  accession  of 
William  II ,  the  pupil  of  Bismarck,  at  a  moment  when  Boulanger 
threatened  to  become  plebiscitary  dictator  of  France,    was 
ominous  for  the  peace  of  Europe     But  in  April  1889  Boulanger 
ignominiously  fled  the  country,  and  in  March  2890  Bismarck 
fell.    France  none  the  less  rejected  all  friendly  overtures  made 
by  the  young  emperor     In  February  1891  his  mother  came  to 
Paris  and  was  unluckily  induced  to  visit  the  scenes  of  German 
triumph  near  the  capital— the  ruins  of  St  Cloud  and  the  ChAteau 
of  Versailles  where  the  German  empire  was  proclaimed.    The 
inddent  called  forth  such  an  explo8i<»i  of  wrath  from  the  French 
press  that  it  was  dear  that  France  had  not  forgotten  1871 
By  this  time,  however,  France  was  no  longer  isolated  and  at 
the  mercy  of  Germany,  which  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  its 
population-while  that  of  France  had  remained  almost  stationary, 
was,  nndcf^  the  system  of  compulsory  military  service  in  the 
two  countries,  more  than  a  match  for  its  neighbour  in  a  single- 
handed  conflict     Even  the  Triple  Alliance  ceased  to  be  a  terror 
for  France.    An  understanding  arose  between  France  and 
Russia  preliminary  to  the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  which  became 
the  pivot  of  French  exterior  relations  until  the  ddeat  of  Russia 


in  the  Japanese  war  of  1904.  So  the  second  renewal  of  the 
Triplice  was  forthwith  answered  by  a  visit  of  the  French  squadron 
to  Kronstadt  in  July  1891. 

While  such  were  the  relations  between  France  and  the  prindpal 
party  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  same  period  was  marked  by 
bitter  dissension  between  France  and  Italy.    Tunis 
had  made  Italy  Gallophobe,  but    the   diplomatic       ^^^ 
reh&tions  between  the  two  countries  had  been  courteous       p^, 
until  the  death  of  Depretis  in  1887.    When  Crispi 
succeeded  him  as  prime  minister,  and  till  1891  was  the  director 
of  the  exterior  policy  of  Italy,  a  change  took  place.    Crispi, 
thott^  not  the  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  entered  with 
enthusiasm  into  its  spirit  of  hostility  to  France.    The  old  Sidlian 
revolutionary  hastened  to  pay  his  respects  to  Bismarck  at  Fried- 
richsruh  in  October  1887,  the  visit  bdng  highly  approved  in 
Italy.    Before  that  the  French  Chamber  had,  in  July  x886,  by  a 
small  majority,  rejected  a  new  treaty  of  navigation  between 
France  and  Italy,  this  bdng  followed  by  the  failure  to  renew 
the  oommerdal  treaty  of  x88x.    Irritating  inddents  were  of 
constant  occurrence.    In  x888  a  conflict  ^tween  the  French 
consul  at  Massowah  and  theltalians  whooccupied  that  Abyssinian 
port  induced  Bisnuuxk  to  instruct  the  German  ambassador  in 
Paris  to  tell  M  Goblet,  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  Floquct 
cabinet,  in  case  he  should  rder  to  the  matter,  that  if  Italy  were 
involved  thereby  in  complications  it  would  not  stand  alone 
— ^this  menace  being  communicated  to  Crispi  by  the  Italian 
ambassador  at  Berlin  and  offidally  printed  in  a  green-book. 
But  after  Bismarck's  fall  relations  improved  a  little,  and  in  April 
1890  the  Italian  fleet  was  sent  to  Toulon  to  salute  President 
Carnot  in  the  name  of  King  Humbert,  thougih  this  did  not 
prevent  the  French  government  bdng  suspected  of  having 
designs  on  Tripoli.    Italian  opinion  was  again  incensed  against 
France  by  the  action  of  the  French  derioils,  represented  by  a 
band  of  Catholic  "  pilgrims  "  who  went  to  Rome  to  offer  their 
sympathy  to  the  pope  in  the  autumn  of  X891,  and  outraged  the 
burial-place  of  Victor  Emmanuel  by  writi  ng  in  the  visitors'  register 
kept  at  the  Pantheon  the  words  "  Vive  U  pape."    In  August 
X893  a  fight  took  (dace  at  Aigues  Mortes,  the  medieval  walled 
dty  on  the  salt  marshes  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  between  French 
and  Italian  workmen,  in  which  seven  Italians  were  killed.    But 
Crisiu  had  gone  out  of  office  early  in  1891,  and  the  ministers 
who  succeeded  him  were  more  disposed  to  prevent  a  rupture 
between  Italy  and  France.    Crispi  became  prime  minister  again 
in  December  X893,  but  this  time  without  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affairs.    He  placed  at  the  Consulta  Baron  Blanc,  who  though  a 
strong  partisan  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was  dosdy  attached  to 
France,  being  a  native  of  Savoy,  where  he  spent  his  yearly 
vacations  on  French  soiL    That  the  relations  between  the  two 
nations  were  better  was  shown  by  what  occurred  after  the 
murder  of  President  Camot  in  June  1894.    The  fact  that  the 
assassin  was  an  Italian  might  have  caused  trouble  a  little  earlier; 
but  the  gnef  <rf  the  Italiaxis  was  so  sincere,  as  shown  by  poptilar 
demonstrations  at  Rome,  that  no  anti-Italian  violence  took 
place  in  France,  and  in  the  words  of  the  French  ambassador, 
M  Billot,  Caserio's  crime  seemed  likdy  to  further  an  under- 
standing between  the  two  peoples.    The  movement  was  very 
slight  and  made  no  progress  during  the  short  presidency  of  M 
Casimir-PMer     On  the  ist  of  November  X894  Alexander  III 
died,  when  the  Italian  press  gave  proof  of  the  importance  attri- 
buted by  the  Triplice  to  the  Franco-Russian  understanding 
by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  new  tsar  would  put  an  end  to  it 
But  on  the  loth  of  June  X895,  the  foreign  minister,  M  Hanolaux, 
intimated  to  the  French  Chamber  that  the  understanding  had 
become  an  alliance,  and  on  the  T7th  the  Russian  amba^dor 
in  Paris  conveyed  to  M   F£lix  Faure,  who  was  now  president 
of  the  Republic,  the  collar  of  St  Andrew,  while  the  same  day 
the  French  and  Russian  men-of-war,  invited  to  the  opening  of 
the  Rid  Canal,  entered  German  waters  together.    The  union  of 
France  with  Russia  was  no  doubt  one  cause  of  the  cessation  of 
Italian  hostility  to  France ,  but  others  were  at  work.    The  in- 
auguration of  the  statue  of  MacMahon  at  Magenta  the  same  week 
as  the  announcement  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  showed  that 
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there  was  a  disposition  to  xevive  the  old  sentiment  of  fraternity 
which  had  once  united  France  with  Italy.  More  imporunt  was 
the  necessity  felt  by  the  Italians  of  improved  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  French.  Crispi  fell  on  the  4th  of  March  1896, 
after  the  news  of  the  disaster  to  the  Italian  troops  at  Adowa, 
the  war  with  Abyssinia  being  a  disastrous  legacy  left  by  him. 
The  previous  year  he  had  caused  the  withdrawal  from  Paris  of 
the  Italian  ambassador  Slgnor  Ressmann,  a  friend  of  France, 
transferring  thither  Count  TornieUi,  who  during  his  mission 
in  London  had  made  a  speech,  after  the  visit  of  the  Italian  fleet 
to  Toulon,  whidk  qualified  him  to  rank  as  a  misogalh.  But  with 
the  final  disappearance  of  Crispi  the  relations  of  the  two  LAtin 
neighbours  became  more  natund.  Commerce  between  them  tuid 
diminished,  and  the  business  men  of  both  countries,  excepting 
certain  protectionists,  felt  that  the  commercial  rupture  was 
mutually  prejudicial.  Friendly  negotiations  were  initiated  on 
both  sides,  and  almost  the  last  act  of  President  F61ix  Faure 
before  his  sudden  death — M.  Delcass£  being  then  foreign  minister 
—was  to  promulgate,  on  the  and  of  February  1899,  a  new  com- 
mercial  arrangement  between  France  and  Italy  which  the 
French  parliament  had  adopted.  By  that  time  M.  Barrire  was 
ambassador  at  the  Quirinal  and  was  engaged  in  promoting 
cordial  relations  between  Italy  and  France,  of  which  Count 
Tomielli  in  Paris  had  aLmdy  become  an  ardent  advocate, 
luly  remained  a  party  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  was  renewed 
for  a  third  period  in  190a.  But  so  changed  had  its  significance 
become  that  in  Octob^  1903  the  French  Republic  received  for 
the  first  time  an  official  visit  from  the  sovereigns  of  Italy. 
This  reconciliation  of  France  and  Italy  was  destined  to  have  most 
imporunt  results  outside  the  sphere  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  return  visit  which  President  Loubet  paid  to  Victor  Emmanuel 
III.  in  April  1904,  it  being  the  first  time  that  a  French  chief  of  the 
state  had  gone  to  Rome  since  the  pope  had  lost  the  temporal 
sovereignty,  provoked  a  protest  from  the  Vatican  which  caused 
the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between  France  and  the  Holy 
See,  followed  by  the  repudiation  of  the  Concordat  by  an  act 
passed  in  France,  in  1905,  separating  the  church  from  the  state. 
While  the  decadence  of  the  Triple  Alliance  had  this  important 
effect  on  the  domestic  affain  of  France,  its  inception  had  pro- 
duced the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  which  took  France 
out  of  its  isolation  in  Europe,  and  became  the  pivot 
of  its  exterior  policy.  It  has  been  noted  that  in  the 
years  succeeding  the  Franco-Prussian  War  the  tsar  Alexander  II. 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  support  France  against  German 
aggression,  as  though  to  make  up  for  his  neutrality  during  the, 
war,  which  was  so  benevolent  for  Germany  that  his  uncle 
William  I.  had  ascribed  to  it  a  large  share  of  the  German  victory. 
The  assassination  of  Alexander  II.  by  revolutionaries  in  1881 
made  it  difficult  for  the  new  autocrat  to  cultivate  closer  relations 
with  a  Republican  government,  although  the  Third  Republic, 
under  the  influence  of  Gambetta,  to  whom  its  consolidation  was 
chiefly  due,  had  repudiated  that  proselytizing  q)irit,  inherited 
from  the  great  Revolution,  which  had  disquieted  the  monarchies 
of  Europe  in  1848  and  had  provoked  their  hostility  to  the  Second 
Republic.  But  the  Triple  Alliance  which  was  concluded  the 
year  after  the  murder  of  the  tsar  indicated  the  possible  expediency 
of  an  understanding  between  the  two  great  powers  of  the  West 
and  the  East,  in  response  to  the  combination  of  the  three  central 
powers  of  Europe, — though  Bismarck  after  his  fall  revealed  that 
in  1884  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  which  was,  however,  said  to  have  in  view  a  war  between 
England  and  Russia.  Internal  dissension  on  the  subject  of 
colonial  policy  in  the  far  East,  followed  by  the  fall  of  Jules 
Ferry  and  the  Boulangist  agitation  were  some  of  the  causes 
which  prevented  France  from  strengthening  its  position  in 
Europe  by  seeking  a  formal  understanding  with  Russia  in  the 
first  part  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  But  when  the  Boulangist 
movement  came  to  an  end,  entirely  from  the  incompetency  of 
its  leader,  it  behoved  the  government  of  the  Republic  to  find  a 
means  of  satisfying  the  strong  patriotic  sentiment  revealed  in 
the  nation,  which,  directed  by  a  capable  and  daring  soldier, 
would 'have  swept  away  the  parliamentary  republic  and  estab- 


lished a  military  dictatorship  in  its  place.  The  Franco-Russian 
understanding  provided  that  means,  and  Russia  was  ready  for 
it,  having  become,  by  the  termination  in  1890  of  the  accict 
treaty  with  Germany,  not  less  isolated  in  Europe  than  France. 
In  July  1891,  when  the  French  fleet  visited  Kroostadt  the 
inddent  caused  such  enthusiasm  throughout  the  French  nattoQ 
that  the  exiled  General  Boulanger's  existence  would  have  been 
forgotten,  except  among  his  dwindling  personal  followers,  had 
he  not  put  an  end  to  it  by  suicide  two  months  later  at  Brussels. 
The  Franco-Russian  understanding  united  all  parties,  not  in 
love  for  one  another  but  in  the  idea  that  France  was  thereby 
about  to  resume  its  place  in  Europe.  The  Catholic  Royalists 
ceased  to  talk  of  the  restitution  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
pope  in  their  joy  at  the  deference  of  the  government  of  the 
republic  for  the  most  autocratic  monarchy  of  Christendom; 
the  Boulangists,  now  called  Nationalists,  hoped  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  war  of  revenge  with  Germany,  and  that  it  mig)it  also 
be  the  means  of  humiliating  England,  as  shown  by  their  resent* 
roent  at  the  visit  of  the  French  squadron  to  Portsmouth  on  its 
way  home  from  Kronstadt.  It  Is,  however,  extremely  impcobabk 
that  the  understanding  and  subsequent  alliance  would  have  been 
effected  had  the  Boulangist  movement  succeeded.  For  the  last 
thing  that  the  Russian  government  desired  was  war  with  Ger- 
many. What  it  needed  and  obtained  was  security  against 
German  aggression  on  its  frontier  and  financial  aid  from  France; 
so  a  French  plebiscitary  government,  having  for  its  aim  the 
restitution  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  woiUd  have  found  no  support 
in  Russia.  As  the  German  chancellor,  Coimt  von  Caprivi,  said 
in  the  Reichstag  on  the  a7th  of  November  1891,  a  few  weeks 
after  a  Russian  loan  had  been  subscribed  In  France  nearly 
eight  times  over,  the  naval  visit  to  Kronstadt  had  not  brought 
war  nearer  by  one  single  inch.  Nevertheless  when  in  1895  the 
Russian  fleet  paid  a  somewhat  tardy  return  visit  to  Tookm, 
where  it  was  reviewed  by  President  Camot,  a  party  of  Russian 
officers  who  came  to  Paris  was  received  by  th^  population  oi 
the  capital,  which  less  than  five  years  before  had  acdaimed 
General  Boulanger,  with  raptures  which  could  not  have  been 
exceeded  had  they  brought  back  to  France  the  territory  lost  In 
187 X.  In  November  1894,  Alexander  III.  died,  and  in  January 
1895,  M.  Casimir-Pfrier  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Republic, 
to  which  he  had  succeeded  only  six  months  bef<»e  on  the  assassi* 
nation  of  M.  Camot.  So  it  was  left  to  Nicholas  II.  and  President 
F£lix  Faure  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  a  formal  aUiance  between 
France  and  Russia.  It  appears  that  in  1891  and  1S99,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  pubh'c  manifestations  of  friendship  between 
France  and  Russia,  in  the  words  of  M.  Ribot,  secret  conventions 
were  signed  by  him,  being  foreign  minister,  and  M.  de  Freydnet» 
president  of  the  council,  which  secured  for  France  "  the  support 
of  Russia  for  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  in  Europe  '*; 
and  on  a  later  occasion  the  same  statesman  said  that  it  was  after 
the  visit  of  the  empress  Frederick  to  Paris  in  1891  that  Alexander 
III.  made  to  France  certain  offers  which  were  accepted.  The 
word  "  alliance  "  was  not  publicly  used  by  any  minister  to 
connote  the  relations  of  France  with  Russia  until  the  loth  of  June 
1895,  when  M.  Hanotaux  used  the  term  with  cautious  vagueness 
amid  the  applause  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Vet  not  even 
when  Nicholas  II.  came  to  France  in  October  1896  was  the  word 
"  alliance  "  formally  pronounced  in  any  of  the  official  speeches. 
But  the  reception  given  to  the  tsar- and  tsaritsa  in  Paris,  where 
no  European  sovereign  had  come  officially  since  WQliam  of 
Germany  passed  down  the  Champs  Elys^es  as  a  conqueror, 
was  of  such  a  character  that  none  could  doubt  that  this  was  the 
consecration  of  the  alliance.  It  was  at  last  formally  proclaimed 
by  Nicholas  II.,  on  board  a  French  nun-of-war,  on  the  ocxasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  president  of  the  RepubUc  to  Russia  in  August 
1897.  From  that  date  until  the  formation  of  M.  Briand's 
cabinet  in  1909,  nine  different  nunistries  succeeded  one  another 
and  five  ministers  of  foreign  affairs;  but  they  all  loyally  sup- 
ported the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  although  its  popularity 
diminished  in  France  long  before  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  which  deprived  it  of  its  efficacy  in  Eun^.  In  1901 
Nicholas  II.  came  again  to  France  and  was  the  guest  of  President 
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Lottbet  at  Compidgne.  His  visit  excited  little  enthusiasm 
in  the  nation,  which  was  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  Russia's 
financial  need  of  France;  while  the  Socialists,  now  a  strong 
party  which  provided  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  ministry  with  an 
important  part  of  its  majority  in  the  Chamber,  violently  attacked 
the  alliance  of  the  Republic  with  a  reactionary  autocracy. 
However  anomalous- that  may  have  been  it  did  not  prevent  the 
whole  French  nation  from  welcoming  the  friendship  between 
the  governments  of  Russia  and  of  France  in  its  early  stages. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  popular  instinct  was  right 
in  according  it  that  welcome,  France  in  its  international  rela- 
tions was  strengthened  morally  by  the  understanding  and  by 
the  alliance,  wUch  also  served  as  a  check  to  Germany.  But 
its  association  with  Russia  had  not  the  results  hoped  for  by 
the  French  reactionaries.  It  encouraged  them  in  their  opposition 
to  the  parliamentary  Republic  during  the  Dreyfus  agitation, 
the  more  so  because  the  Russian  autocracy  is  anti-Semitic  It 
also  made  a  Nationalist  of  one  president  of  the  Republic,  Fflix 
Faure,  whose  head  was  so  ttimed  by  his  imperial  frequentations 
that  be  adopted  some  of  the  less  admirable  practices  of  princes, 
and  also  seemed  ready  to  assume  the  bearing  of  an  autocrat. 
His  sudden  death  was  as  great  a  relief  to  the  parliamentary 
Republicans  as  it  was  a  disappointment  to  the  plebiscitary 
party,  which  anti-Dreyfusism,  with  its  patriotic  pretensions, 
had  again  made  a  formidable  force  in  the  land.  But  the  election 
of  the  pacific  and  constitutional  M.  Loubet  as  president  of  the 
RepubUc  at  this  critical  moment  in  its  history  counteracted 
any  reactionary  influence  which  the  Russian  alliance  might  have 
had  in  France;  so  the  general  effect  of  the  alliance  was  to 
strengthen  the  Republic  and  to  add  to  its  prestige.  The  visit 
of  the  tsar  to  Paris,  the  first  paid  by  a  friendly  sovereign  since 
the  Second  Empire,  impressed  a  population,  proud  of  its  capital, 
by  an  outward  sign  which  seemed  to  show  that  the  Republic 
was  not  an  obstacle  to  the  recognition  by  the  monarchies  of 
Europe  of  the  place  still  held  by  France  among  the  great  powers. 
Before  M.  Loubet  laid,  down  office  the  nation,  grown  more 
republican,  saw  the  visit  of  the  tsar  followed  by  those  of  the 
kings  of  England  and  of  Italy,  who  might  never  have  been 
moved  to  present  their  respects  to  the  French  Republic  had  not 
Russia  shown  them  the  way. 

While  the  French  rejoiced  at  the  Russian  alliance  chiefly  as 
a  check  to  the  aggressive  designs  of  Germany,  they  also  liked 
the  association  of  France  with  a  power  regarded  as 
hostile  to  England.  This  traditional  feeling  was  not 
discouraged  by  one  of  the  chief  artificers  of  the  alliance, 
Baron  Mohrenheim,  Russian  ambassador  in  Paris, 
who  until  1884  had  filled  the  same  position  in  London,  where  he 
had  not  learned  to  love  England,  and  who  enjoyed  in  France  a 
popularity  rarely  accorded  to  the  diplomatic  agent  of  a  foreign 
power.  An  entente  cordiaie  has  since  been  initiated  between 
Engknd  and  France.  But  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  less 
agreeable  relations  which  existed  between  the  two  countries, 
as  they  had  some  influence  on  the  exterior  policy  of  the  Third 
Republic.  England  and  France  had  no  causes  of  friction  within 
Europe.  But  in  its  policy  of  colonial  expansion,  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  xgth  century,  France  constantly  encountered 
England  all  over  the  globe.  Thefirst  important  enterprise  beyond 
the  seas  seriously  undertaken  by  France  after  the  Franco- 
German  War.  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Tunis.  But  even  before 
that  question  had  been  mentioned  at  the  congress  of  Berlin, 
in  1878,  France  had  become  involved  in  an  adventure  in  the  Far 
East,  which  in  its  developments  attracted  more  public  attention 
at  home  than  the  extension  of  French  tetritory  in  northern 
Africa.  Had  these  pages  been  written  before  the  end  of  the 
zgth  century  it  would  have  seemed  necessary  to  trace  the 
operations  of  France  in  Indo-China  with  not  less  detail  than 
has  been  given  to  the  establishment  of  the  protectorate  in  Tunis. 
But  French  hopes  of  founding  a  great  empire  in  the  Far  East 
came  to  an  end  with  the  partial  resuscitation  of  China  and  the 
rise  to  power  of  Japan.  As  we  have  seen,  Jules  Ferry's  idea 
was  that  in  colonial  expansion  Fiance  would  find  the  best  means 
of  recovering  prestige  after  the  defeat  of  187^2'  ^  ^  y**^ 
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of  recuperation  when  it  was  essential  to  be  diverted  from  European 
comph'cations.  Jules  Ferry  was  not  a  friend  of  Gambetta,  in 
spite  of  later  republican  legends.  But  the  policy  of  colonial 
expansion  in  Tunis  and  in  Indo-China,  associated  with  Ferry's 
name,  was  projected  by  Gambetta  to  give  satisfaction  to  France 
for  the  necessity,  imposed,  in  his  opinion,  on  the  French  govern- 
ment, of  taking  its  lead  in  foreign  affairs  from  Berlin.  How 
Jules  Ferry  developed  that  system  we  know  now  from  Bismarck's 
subsequent  expressions  of  regret  at  Feciy's  fall.  He  believed 
that,  had  Ferry  remained  in  power,  an  amicable  arrangement 
would  have  been  made  between  France  and  Germany,  a  formal 
agreement  having  been  almost  concluded  to  the  effect  that  France 
should  maintain  peaceable  and  friendly  relations  with  Germany, 
while  Bismarck  supported  France  in  Tunis,  in  Indo-China  and 
generally  in  its  schemes  of  oversea  colonization.  Even  though  the 
friendly  attitude  of  Germany  towards  those  schemes  was  not 
official  the  contrast  was  manifest  between  the  benevolent  tone 
of  the  German  press  and  that  of  the  English,  which  was  generally 
hostile.  Jules  Ferry  took  his  stand  on  the  position  that  his 
poUcy  was  one  not  of  ocdonial  conquest,  but  of  colonial  conserva- 
tion, that  without  Tunis,  Algeria  was  insecure,  that  without 
Tongking  and  Annam,  there  was  danger  of  losing  Cochin-China, 
where  the  French  had  been  in  possession  since  i86z.  It  was  on 
the  Tongking  question  that  Ferry  felL  On  the  30th  of  March 
x885,onthe  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  troops  at  Lang-Son, 
the  Chamber  refused  to  vote  the  money  for  carrying  on  the  cam- 
paign by  a  majority  of  306  to  149.  Since  that  day  public  opinion 
in-  France  has  made  amends  to  the  memory  of  Jules  Ferry. 
His  patriotic  foresi^t  has  been  extolled.  Criticism  has  not  been 
spared  for  the  opponents  of  hb  policy  in  parliament  of  whom 
the  most  conspicuous,  M.  Cl£menceau  and  M.  Ribot,  havesurvived 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs  in  the  aoth  century. 
The  attitude  of  the  Parisian  press,  which  compared  Lang-Son 
with  Sedan  and  Jules  Ferry  with  £mile  OUivier,  has  been 
generally  deplored,  as  has  that  of  the  public  which  was  ready 
to  offer  violence  to  the  fallen  minister,  and  which  was  still  so 
hostile  to  him  in  1887  that  the  congress  at  Versailles  was  per- 
suaded that  there  would  be  a  revolution  in  Paris  if  it  elected 
"  the  German  Ferry  **  president  of  the  Republic.  Nevertheless 
his  adversaries  in  parliament,  in  the  press  and  in  the  street  have 
been  justified — not  owing  to  their  superior  sagadty,  but  owing 
to  a  series  of  unexpected  events  which  the  most  foreseeing 
statesmen  of  the  world  never  anticipated.  The  Indo-China 
dream  of  Jules  Ferry  might  have  led  to  a  magnificent  empire  in 
the  East  to  compensate  for  that  which  Dupleix  lost  and  Napoleon 
failed  to  reconquer. 

The  Russian  alliance,  which  came  at  the  time  when  Ferry's 
policy  was  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  too  late  for  him 
to  enjoy  any  credit,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  French  idea 
of  establishing  an  empire  in  the  Far  East.  In  the  opinion  of  all 
the  prophets  of  Europe  the  great  international  struggle  in  the 
near  future  was  to  be  that  of  England  with  Russia  for  the 
possession  of  India.  If  Russia  won,  France  might  have  a  share 
in  the  dismembered  Indian  empire,  of  which  part  of  the  frontier 
now  marched  with  that  of  French  Indo-China,  since  Burma 
had  become  British  and  Tongking  French.  Such  aspirations  were 
not  formulated  in  white-books  or  in  parliamentary  speeches. 
Indeed,  the  apprehension  of  difficulty  with  England  Umited 
French  ambition  on  the  Siamese  frontier.  That  did  not  prevent 
dangerous  friction  arising  between  England  and  France  on  the 
question  of  the  Mekong,  the  river  which  flows  from  China  almost 
due  south  into  the  China  Sea  traversing  the  whole  length  of 
French  Indo-China,  and  forming  part  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Upper  Burma  and  SiauL  The  aim  of  France  was  to  secure  the 
whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong,  the  highway  of  commerce 
from  southern  China.  The  opposition  of  Siam  to  thb  delimitation 
was  believed  by  the  French  to  be  inspired  by  England,  the 
supremacy  of  France  on  the  Mekong  river  being  prejudicial  to 
British  commerce  with  China.  The  inevitable  rivalry  between 
the  two  powers  reached  an  acute  crisis  in  1893,  the  British 
ambassador  in  Paris  being  Lord  Dufferin,  who  well  understood 
the  question,  upper  Burma  having  been  annexed  to  India  under 
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his  viceroyalty  in  X885.  The  matter  was  not  settled  untfl  1894, 
when  not  only  was  die  French  claim  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mekong  allowed,  but  the  neutrality  of  a  a  5-kilometre  zone  on  the 
Siamese  bank  was  conceded  as  open  to  French  trade.  It  is  said 
that  at  one  moment  in  July  x993  England  and  France  were  more 
nearly  at  war  than  at  any  other  international  crisis  under  the 
Third  Republic,  not  excluding  that  of  Fashoda,  though  the  acute 
tension  between  the  governments  was  unknown  to  the  public 

The  Panama  affair  had  left  French  public  opinion  in  a  nervous 
condition.  Fantastic  charges  were  brou^t  not  only  in  the 
press,  but  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  against  newspapers  and 
politicians  of  having  accepted  bribes  from  the  British  govern- 
ment. At  the  general  election  in  August  and  September  X893 
M.  Cl^menceau  was  pursued  into  his  dbtant  constituency  in  the 
Var  by  a  crowd  of  Parisian  politicians,  who  brought  about  his 
defeat  less  by  alleging  his  connexion  with  the  Panama  scandal 
than  by  propagating  the  legend  that  he  was  the  paid  agent  of 
England.  The  official  republic,  which  changed  its  prime  minister 
three  times  and  its  foreign  minister  twice  in  1893,  M.  Develle 
filling  that  post  in  the  Ribot  and  Dupuy  mimstries  ax^  M. 
Casimir-P£rier  in  his  own,  repudiated  with  energy  the  calumnies 
as  to  the  attempted  interference  of  England  in  French  domestic 
affairs.  But  the  successive  governments  were,  not  in  a  mood  to 
make  concessions  in  foreign  quesUons,  as  all  France  was  under 
the  glamour  of  the  preliminary  manifestations  of  the  Russian 
alliance.  This  was  seen,  a  few  weeks  after  the  elections,  in  the 
wild  enthusiasm  with  which  Paris  received  Admiral  Avelane 
and  his  officers,  who  had  brought  the  Russian  fleet  to  Toulon  to 
rettim  the  visit  of  the  French  fleet  to  Kronstadt  in  X89X.  The 
death  of  Marshal  M^Mahon,  who  had  won  hb  first  renown  in  the 
Crimea,  and  his  funeral  at  the  Invalides  while  the  Russians  were 
in  Paris,  were  used  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  allies  before 
Sebastopol  were  no  longer  friends.  The  projector  of  the  French 
empire  in  the  Far  East  did  not  live  to  see  this  phase  of  the  seeming 
justification  of  the  policy  which  had  cost  him  place  and  popularity. 
Jules  Ferry  had  died  on  the  xyth  of  March  X893,  only  thxee  weeks 
after  his  triumphant  rehabilitation  in  the  political  world  by  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Senate,  the  second  post  in  the 
state.  The  year  he  died  it  seemed  as  though  with  the  active 
aid  of  Russia  and  the  sympathy  of  Germany  the  possessions  of 
France  in  south-eastern  Asia  might  have  indefinitely  expanded 
into  southern  China.  A  few  years  later  the  defeat  of  Russia 
by  Japan  and  the  rise  of  the  sea-power  of  the  Japanese  practic- 
ally ended  the  French  empire  in  Indo-China.  What  the  French 
already  had  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  is  virtually  guaranteed 
to  them  only  by  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  It  is  in  the  irony 
of  things  that  these  possessions  which  were  a  sign  of  French  rivalry 
with  England  should  now  be  secured  to  France  by  England's 
friendliness.  For  it  is  now  recognized  by  the  French  that  the 
defence  of  Indo-China  is  impossible. 

Had  the  French  dream  been  realized  of  a  large  expansion  of 
territory  into  southern  China,  the  success  of  the  new  empire  would 
have  been  based  on  tree  Chinese  labour.  This  might 
have  counterbalanced  an  initial  cA>stade  to  all  French 
colonial  schemes,  more  important  than  those  which 
arise  from  international  difficultiesr— the  reluctance  of  the 
French  to  establish  themselves  as  serious  colonists  in  their 
oversea  possessions.  We  have  noted  how  Algeria,  which  is 
nearer  to  Toulon  and  Marseilles  than  are  Paris  and  Havre, 
has  been  comparatively  neglected  by  the  French,  after  eighty 
years  of  occupation,  in  spite  of  the  amenity  of  its  climate  and 
its  soil  for  European  settlers.  The  new  French  colonial  school 
advocates  the  withdrawal  of  France  from  adventures  in  distant 
tropical  countries  which  can  be  reached  only  by  long  sea  voyages, 
and  the  concentration  of  French  activity  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  African  continent.  Madagascar  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
counted  as  Africa  in  computing  the  area  of  French  colonial 
territory.  But  it  lies  entirely  outside  the  sdieme  of  African 
colonization,  and  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  life  and  money  incurred 
in  its  conquest,  its  retention  is  not  popular  with  the  new  school-, 
although  the  first  claim  of  France  to  it  was  as  long  ago  as  the  I 
leign  of  Louis  XIII.,  when  in  1642  a  company  was  founded  under  I 
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the  protection  of  Richeliea  for  the  ooknization  of  tlie  islaad. 
The  French  of  the  X9th  and  20th  centuries  may  well  be  considered 
less  enterprising  in  both  hemispheres  than  were  their  ancestoa 
of  the  xyth,  and  Madagascar,  after  having  .been  the  cause  ol 
much  ill-feeling  between  En^and  and. France  under  the  Third 
Republic  down  to  the  time  of  its  ionnal  annezatk»n,  by  the 
law  of  the  9th  of  August  X896,  is  not  now  the  object  ol  much 
interest  among  French  politicians.    On  the  African  continent 
it  is  different.    When  the  Republic  succeeded  to  the  Second 
Empire  the  French  African  possessions  outside  Algiers  were 
inconsiderable  in  area.    The  chief  was  Senegal,  which  thou^ 
founded  as  a  French  station  under  Louis  XIII.,  was  virtually 
the  creation  of  Faidherbe  under  the  Second  Empire,  even  in 
a  greater  degree  than  were  Tunis  and  Tongking  of  Juks  Ferry 
under  the  Tliird  Republic.    There  was  aJao  Gabun,  which  is 
now  included  in  French  Congo.    Those  outposts  in  the  tropics 
became  the  starting-points  for  the  expansion  of  a  Frendi  sphere 
of  influence  in  north  Africa,  which  by  the  beg^ming  of  the  20th 
century  made  France  the  nominal  possessor  of  a  vast  territory 
stretching  from  the  equatorial  region  on  the  gulf  of  Guinea  to 
the  Mediterranean.    A  large  portion  of  it  is  of  no  importance, 
including  the  once  mysterious  Timbuktu  and  the  wilds  of  the 
waterless  Sahara  desert.    But  the  steps  whereby  these  wide 
tracts  of  wilderness  and  of  valuable  territory  came  to       nmmu 
be  marked  on  the  maps  in  French  odours,  by  inter-       ^mt 
national   agreement,  are  important,  as  tlu^  were       f^o* 
associated  with  the  last  serious  official  diq>ute  between       «ft«*3«> 
En^and  and  France  before  the  period  of  entente.    M.  Haaotanx. 
who  was  foreign  minister  for  the  then  unprecedented  tens  of 
four  years,  from  X894  to  1898,  with  one  short  interval  ol  a  few 
months,  has  thrown  an  instructive  light  on  the  feeling  with  wfaidi 
French  politicians  up  to  the  end  of  the  X9th  century  regarded 
England.    He  declared  in  1909,  with  the  high  authority  of 
one  who  was  during  years  of  An^o-French  tension  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Republic  in  its  relations  with  other  powos,  that 
every  move  in  the  direction  of  colonial  ejqpansioa  made  by 
France   disquieted   and  irritated  England.     He   oomplaiifeed 
that  when  France,  under  the  stimulating  guidance  of  Juks 
Ferry,  undertook  the  reconstitution  of  an  oversea  dmnain, 
England  barred  the  way — ^in  Egypt,  in  Tunis,  in  Madagascar, 
in  Indo-China,  in  the  Congo,  in  Oceania.    Writing  ifith  the 
knowledge  of  an  ex-foreign  minister,  who  had  enjojred  many 
years  of  retirement  to  enable  him  to  weigh  his  words^  M. 
Hanotaux  asserted  without  any  qualification  that  when  be 
took  office  England  "  had  conceived  a  triple  deagn,  to  assaxne 
the  position  of  heir  to  the  Portuguese  possesttons  in  Africa, 
to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  South  African  xepubBca, 
and  to  remain  in  perpetuity  in  Egypt."    We  have  not  to  discuss 
the  truth  of  those  propositions,  we  have  only  to  note  the  tendency 
of  French  policy;  and  in  so  doing  it  is  useful  to  remark  that  tlie 
official  belief  of  the  Third  Republic  in  the  last  poiod  of  the 
X9th  century  was  that  England  was  the  enemy  of  French  ^■''J^'*^' 
expansion  iJl  over  the  gjlobe,  and  that  in  the  so-called  acraxoibfe 
for  Africa  English  ambition  was  the  chief  .obstacle  to  the  •**»"»^ 
of  France.    M.  Hanotaux,  with  the  authority  of  official  knov> 
ledge,  indicated  that  the  En^ish  project  of  a  railway  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Cairo  was  the  provocation  which  stimo- 
lated  the  French  to  essay  a  similar  adventure;  though  he  denied 
that  the  Marchand  mission  and  other  similar  expeditions  about 
to  be  mentioned  were  conceived  with  the  specific  object  of 
preventing  the  accomplishment  of  the  British  plan.    Theeiplon- 
tions  of  Stanley  had  demonstrated  that  access  to  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Upper  Nile  could  be  effected  as  easily  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  as  from  other  directions.    The  F^di,  from  their 
andent  possession  of  Gabun,  had  extended  thdr  operatioDS  far 
to  the  east,  and  had  by  treaties  with  Eur(q>ean  powers  obtained 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ubanghi,  a  great  aifiuent  of  the  Congo, 
as  a  frontier  between  their  territory  and  that  of  the  Congo 
Independent  State.    They  thus  found  themselves,  with  reject 
to  Europe,  in  possession  of  a  region  which  approadwd  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Nile.    Between  the  fall  of  Joks  Ferry 
in  J885  and  the  beginning  of  the  Rossian  alliance  caxne  a  period 
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of  decreased  activity  in  Fjrendi  ooIoDial  expansion.  The  un- 
popularity of  the  Tongking  ezpeditkm  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  popularity  of  General  Boulanger,  who  diverted  the  French 
public  from  distant  enterprises  to  a  contemplation  of  the  German 
frontier,  and  when  Bonlangism  came  to  an  end  the  Panama 
affair  took  its  place  in  the  interest  it  ezdted.  But  the  colonial 
party  in  France  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  possilnlity  of  estaUishktg 
Vffte  a  position  on  the  Upper  Nile.  .  The  partition  of  Africa 
seemed  to  offer  an  occasion  for  France  to  take  com- 
pensation for  the  English  occupation  of  £gypt.  In 
189a  the  Budget  Commission,  on  the  proposal  of 
M.  fitienne,  deputy  for  C^an,  who  had  three  times  been  colonial 
under  secretary,  voted  300,000  francs  for  the  despatch  of  a 
mission  to  explore  and  report  on  those  regions,  which  had  not 
had  much  attention  since  the  days  of  F.mTn.  But  the  project 
was  not  then  carried  out  Later,  parliament  voted  a  sum  six 
times  larger  for  strengthening  the  French  positions  on  the  Upper 
Ubanghi  and  their  means  of  communication  with  the  coast. 
But  Colonel  Monteil's  expedition,  which  was  the  consequence 
of  this  vote,  was  diverted,  and  the  1,800,000  francs  were  spent 
at  Loango,  the  southern  port  of  Frendi  Congo,  and  on  the  Ivory 
Coast,  the  French  territory  which  fies  between  Liberia  and 
the  British  Gold  Coast  Colony,  where  a  prolonged  war  ensued 
with  Samory,  a  Nigerian  chieftain.  In  September  1894,  M. 
I>elcass£  being  colonial  minister,  M.  Liotard  was  appointed 
commissioner  of  the  Upper  Ubanghi  with  instructions  to  extend 
French  influence  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  up  to  the  Nile.  In 
addition  to  official  misrions,  numerous  expeditions  of  French 
explorers  took  place  in  Central  Africa  during  this  period,  and 
negotiations  were  oontinuaUy  going  on  between  the  British 
and  French  governments.  Towards  the  end  of  1895  I^'d  Salis- 
bury, who  had  succeeded  Lord  Kimberley  at  the  foreign  office, 
informed  Baxon  de  Courcel,  the  French  ambassador,  that  an 
expedition  to  the  Upper  Nile  was  projected  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  Mahdism.  M.  Hanotaux  was  not  at  this 
moment  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  had  been  succeeded 
by  M.  Berthelot,  the  eminent  chemist,  who  resigned  that  office 
on  the  26th  of  March  1896,  a  month  before  the  fall  of  the  Bour- 
geois cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  member,  in  consequence  of  a 
question  raised  in  the  chamber  on  this  subject  of  the  English 
expedition  to  the  Soudan.  According  to  M.  Hanotaux,  who 
returned  to  the  Quai  d'C^say,  in  the  M^line  ministry,  on  the 
99th  of  April  2896,  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
year,  in  umouncing  the  expedition  confidentially  to  M.  de 
Courcd,  had  assured  him  that  it  would  not  go  beyond  Dongola 
without  a  preliminary  understanding  with  France.  There  must 
have  been  a  misunderstanding  on  this  point,  as  after  reaching 
Bongola  in  September  1896  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army  proceeded 
up  the  Nile  in  the  direction  of  Khartoum.  Before  M.  Hanotaux 
resumed  office  the  Marchand  mission  had  been  formally 
planned.  On  the  a4th  of  February  1896  M.  Guieysse, 
colonial  minister  in  the  Bourgeois  ministry,  had  signed 
Captain  Marchand's  instructions  to  the  effect  tiiat  he  must 
march  through  the  Upper  Ubanghi,  in  order  to  extend  French 
influence  as  far  as  the  Nile,  and  try  to  reach  that  river 
before  Colonel  Colvile,  who  was  leading  an  expedition  from 
the  East.  He  was  also  advised  to  conciliate  the  Mahdi  if  the  aim 
of  the  mi^on  coulid  be  benefited  thereby.  M.  Liotard  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  governor  of  the  Upper  Ubanghi,  and  in 
a  despatch  to  him  the  new  colonial  nunister,  M.  Andr6  Lebon, 
wrote  that  the  Marchand  mission  was  not  to  be  considered  a 
military  enterprise,  it  being  sent  out  with  the  intention  of 
maintaining  the  political  line  which  for  two  years  M.  Liotard 
had  persistently  been  following,  and  of  which  the  establishment 
of  France  in  the  basin  of  the  Nile  ou^t  to  be  the  crowning 
reward.  Two  days  later,  on  the  a  5th  of  June  1896,  Captain 
Marchand  embarked  for  Africa.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a 
description  of  his  adventures  in  crossing  the  continent  or  when 
f^,m^  he  encountered  General  Kitchener  at  Fashoda,  two 
'  months  after  his  arrival  there  in  July  1898  and  a 
fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Omdurman  and  the  capture  of 
Khartoum*     The  news  was  made  known,  to  Europe  by  the 


sirdar's  telegrams  ta  the  British  government  in  September 
announcing  the  presence  of  the  French  mission  at  Fashoda. 
Then  ensued  a  period  of  acute  tension  between  the  French  and 
Engliah  governments,  which  gave  the  impression  to  the  public 
that  war  between  the  two  countries  was  inevitable.  But  those 
who  were  watching  the  situation  in  France  on  the  spot  knew 
that  there  was  no  question  of  fighting.  France  was  unprepared, 
and  was  also  involved  in  the  toils  of  the  Dreyfus  affair.  Had 
the  situation  been  that  of  a  year  later,  when  the  French  domestic 
controversy  was  ending  and  the  Transvaal  War  beginning, 
England  idght  have  been  in  a  very  difficult  position.  General 
Kitchener  declined  to  recognize  a  French  occupation  of  any 
part  of  the  Nile  valley.  A  long  discussion  ensued  between  the 
British  and  French  governments,  which  was  ended  by  the  latter 
deciding  on  the  6th  of  November  1898  not  to  maintain  the 
Marchand  mission  at  Fashoda.  Captain  Marchand  refused  to 
rettim  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Nile  and  Lower  Egypt,  marching 
across  Abyssinia  to  Jibuti  in  French  Somaliland,  where  he 
embarked  lot  France.  He  was  received  with  well-merited 
enthusiasm  in  Paris.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  his 
reception  was  that  the  ministry  became  so  alarmed  lest  the 
popularity  of  the  hero  of  Fashoda  should  be  at  the  expense 
of  that  of  the  pariiamentary  republic,  that  it  put  an  end  to  the 
public  acclamations  by  despatching  him  secretly  from  the 
capital — a  somewhat  similar  treatment  having  been  accorded  to 
General  Dodds  in  1893  on  his  return  to  France  after  conquering 
Dahomey.  The  Marchand  mission  had  little  effect  on  African 
questions  at  issue  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  as  a  great 
settlement  had  been  effected  while  it  was  on  its  way  ^ 
across  the  continent.  On  the  Z4th  of  June  1898,  tht  thmot' 
day  before  the  fall  of  the  M61ine  ministry,  when  M.  mm. 
Hanotaux  finally  quitted  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  a  conven- 
tion of  general  delimitation  was  signed  at  Paris  by  that  minister 
and  by  the  British  ambassador.  Sir  Edmund  Monson,  which  as 
regards  the  respective  claims  of  England  and  France  covered 
in  its  scope  the  whole  of  the  northern  half  of  Africa  from  Sene- 
gambia  and  the  Congo  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Comparatively 
little  attention  was  paid  to  it  amid  the  exciting  events  which 
followed,  so  little  that  M.  de  Courcel  has  officially  recorded 
that  three  months  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  Fashoda  incident. 
Lord  Salisbury  declared  to  him  that  he  was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  Africa  to  express  an  opinion 
on  certain  questions  of  delimitation  arising  out  of  the  success 
of  the  British  expedition  on  the  Upper  Nile.  The  convention 
of  June  1898  was,  however,  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it 
affirmed  the  junction  into  one  vast  territory  of  the  three  chief 
African  domains  of  France,  Algeria  and  Tunis,  Senegal  and  the 
Niger,  Chad  and  the  Congo,  thus  conceding  to  France  the  whole 
of  the  north-western  continent  with  the  exception  of  Morocco, 
Liberia  -and  the  European  colonies  on  the  Atlantic.  This 
arrangement,  which  was  completed  by  an  additional  convention 
on  the  axst  of  March  1899,  made  Morocco  a  legitimate  object 
of  French  ambition. 

The  other  questions  which  caused  mutual  animosity  between 
England  and  France  in  the  decline  of  the  xQth  century  had 
nothing  whatever  (0  do  with  their  conflicting  inter-  nm 
national  interests.  The  offensive  attitude  of  the  •muatt 
English  press  towards  France  on  account  of  the  £!!2^„^ 
Dreyftis  affair  was  repaid  by  the  French  in  their  ^^ 
criticism  of  the  Boer  War.  When  those  sentimental  causes  of 
mutual  irritation  had  become  less  acute,  the  press  of  the  two 
countries  was  moved  by  certain  influences  to  recognize  that  it 
was  in  their  interest  to  be  on  good  terms  with  one  another. 
The  importance  of  their  commerical  relations  was  brought 
into  reUef  as  though  it  were  a  new  fact.  At  last  in  1903  state 
visits  between  the  rulers  of  England  and  of  France  took  place 
in  their  respective  capitals,  for  the  first  time  since  the  early  days 
of  the  Second  Empire,  iollowed  by  an  Anglo-'French  convention 
vgned  on  the  8th  of  April  1904.  By  this  an  arrangement  was 
come  to  on  outstanding  questions  of  controversy  between 
England  and  France  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  France 
undertook  not  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  England  in  Egypt 
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while  England  made  a  like  undertaking  as  to  French  influence 
in  Morocco.  France  conceded  certain  of  its  fishing  rights  in 
Newfoundland  which  had  been  a  perpetual  source  of  irritation 
between  the  two  countries  for  nearly  two  hundred  yean  since 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  of  17x3.  In  return  England  made  several 
concessions  to  France  in  Africa,  including  that  of  the  Los 
Islands  off  Sierra  Leone  and  some  rectifications  of  frontier  on 
the  Gambia  and  between  the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad.  Other 
points  of  difference  were  arranged  as  to  Siam,  the  New  Hebrides 
and  Madagascar.  The  convention  of  Z904  was  on  the  whole 
more  advantageous  for  England  than  for  France.  The  free 
hand  which  Eni^d  conceded  to  France  in  dealing  with  Morocco 
was  a  somewhat  burdensome  gift  owing  to  German  interference; 
but  the  incidents  which  arose  from  the  Franco-German  conflict 
in  that  country  are  as  yet  too  recent  for  any  estimate  of  their 
possible  consequences. 

One  result  was  the  retirement  of  M.  Delcassi  from  the  foreign 
office  on  the  6th  of  June  290$.  He  had  been  foreign  minister 
for  seven  years,  a  consecutive  period  of  rare  length, 
only  once  exceeded  in  England  since  the  creation  of 
the  office,  when  Castlereagh  held  it  for  ten  yeais, 
and  one  of  prodigious  duration  in  the  history  of  the 
Third  Republic  He  first  went  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay  in  the  Brisson 
ministry  of  June  1898,  remained  there  during  the  Dupuy  ministry 
of  the  same  year,  was  reappointed  by  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
in  his  cabinet  which  h&sted  from  June  2899  to  June  1902,  was 
retained  in  the  post  by  M.  Combes  till  his  ministry  fell  in  January 
1905,  and  again  by  his  successor  M.  Rouvier  till  his  own  resignation 
in  June  of  that  year.  M.Delcass^hadthusan  uninterrupted  reign 
at  the  foreign  office  during  a  long  critical  period  of  transition 
both  in  the  interior  politics  of  France  and  in  its  exterior  reUtions. 
He  went  to  the  Qua!  d'Orsay  when  the  Dreyfus  agitation  was 
most  acute,  and  left  it  when  parliament  was  absorbed  in  dis- 
cussing the  separation  of  church  and  state.  He  saw  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  lose  its  popularity  in  the  country  even  before  the 
Russian  defeat  by  Uie  Japanese  in  the  last  days  of  his  ministry. 
Although  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties  at  the  colonial  office 
he  had  been  partly  responsible  for  some  of  the  expeditions  sent 
to  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  checking  British  influence,  he  was 
fully  disposed  to  pursue  a  policy  which  might  lead  to  a  friendly 
understanding  with  England.  In  this  he  differed  from  M. 
Hanotaux,  who  was  essentially  the  man  of  the  Franco-Russian 
zJilizzicz,  owing  to  it  much  of  his  prestige,  including  his  election 
to  the  French  Academy,  and  Russia,  to  which  he  gave  exdu- 
sive  allegiance,  was  then  deemed  to  be  primarily  the  enemy  of 
England.  M.  Delcass^  on  the  contrary,  from  the  first,  desired  to 
assist  a  rappTOchemerU  between  England  and  Rus^  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  arrangement  he  proposed  between  England 
and  France.  He  was  foreign  minister  when  the  tsar  paid  his 
second  visit  to  France,  but  there  was  no  longer  the  national 
unanimity  which  welcomed  him  in  1896.  M.  Dclcass£  also  accom- 
panied President  Loubet  to  Russia  when  he  returned  the  tsar's 
second  visit  in  1903.  But  exchange  of  compliments  between 
France  and  Russia  were  no  longer  to  be  the  sole  international 
ceremonials  within  the  attributes  of  the  French  foreign  office; 
M.  Delcass^  was  minister  when  the  procession  of  European 
sovereigns  headed  by  the  kings  of  England  and  of  Italy  in  X903 
came  officially  to  Paris,  and  he  went  with  M.  Loubet  to  London 
and  to  Rome  on  the  president's  return  visits  to  those  capitals— 
the  latter  being  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  con- 
cordat with  the  Vatican,  though  M.  Delcass^  was  essentially  a 
concordatory  minister.  His  retirement  from  the  Rouvier 
ministry  in  June  1905  was  due  to  pressure  from  Germany  in 
consequence  of  his  opposition  to  German  interference  in  Morocco. 
His  resignation  took  place  just  a  week  after  the  news  had  arrived 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet  by  the  Japanese,  which 
completed  the  disablement  .of  the  one  ally  of  France.  The 
impression  was  current  in  France  that  Germany  wished  to  give 
the  French  nation  a  fright  before  the  understanding  with  England 
had  reached  an  effective  stage,  and  it  was  actually  believed 
that  the  resignation  of  M.  Delcass^  averted  a  declaration  of  war. 
Although  that  belief  revived  to  some  extent  the  fading  enmity 


of  the  French  towards  the  conquerors  of  Alsace-Lomine,  the 
fear  which  accompanied  it  moved  a  considerable  section  of  the 
nation  to  favour  an  understanding  with  Germany  in  preference 
to,  or  even  at  the  e3q;>ense  of,  friendly  relations  with  En^and. 
M.  Q^enceau,  who  only  late  in  life  came  into  office,  and 
attained  it  at  the  moment  when  a  better  understanding  with 
England  was  progressing,  had  been  throu^out  ha  long  career, 
of  all  French  public  men  in  all  political  groups,  the  most  con- 
sistent friend  of  England.  His  presence  at  the  bead  of  affairs 
was  a  guarantee  of  amicable  Aciglo-French  relations,  ao  far  as 
they  could  be  protected  by  statesmanship. 

By  reason  of  the  increased  duration  and  stability  of  «ii«>«»wi-, 
the  personal  influence  of  ministers  in  directing  the  foreign  policy 
of  France  has  in  one  sense  become  greater  in  the  aoth  century 
than  in  those  earlier  periods  when  France  had  first  to  recuperate 
its  strength  after  the  war  and  then  to  take  its  exterior  policy 
from  Germany.  Moreover,  not  only  have  cabinets  lasted  longer, 
but  the  foreign  minister  has  often  been  retained  In  a  sucoessioa 
of  them.  Of  the  thirty  years  which  in  1909  had  «*l«p«H  since 
Marshal  MacMahon  retired  and  the  republic  was  governed  by 
republicans,  in  the  first  fifteen  years  from  2879  to  1894  fourteen 
different  persons  held  the  office  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
while  six  sufficed  for  the  fifteen  years  succeeding  the  latter  date. 
One  must  not,  however,  exaggerate  the  effect  of  this  greater 
stability  in  office-holding  upon  continuity  of  p(^Qr,  which  was 
well  maintained  even  in  the  days  when  there  was  on  an  average 
a  new  foreign  minister  every  year.  Indeed  the  most  marked 
breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  foreign  policy  of  France  has  been 
made  in  that  later  period  of  long  terms  of  office,  which,  with  the 
repudiation  of  the  Concordat,  has  seen  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  protectorate  over  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  the  East— 
though  it  is  too  soon  to  estimate  the  result.  In  another  respect 
France  has  under  the  republic  departed  a  long  way  from  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  Qual  d'Orsay.  It  no  longer  troubles  itsdf  on  the 
subject  of  nationalities.  Napoleon  UI.,  who  had  more  French 
temperament  than  French  blood  in  hii  constitution,  was  an 
idealist  on  this  question,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  his  own  down- 
fall and  the  defeat  of  France  was  his  sympathy  In  this  direction 
with  German  unity.  Since  Sedan  little  has  b^  done  in  France 
to  further  the  doctrine  of  nationalities.  A  faint  echo  of  it  was 
heard  during  the  Boer  war,  but  French  sympathy  with  the 
struggling  Dutch  republics  of  South  Africa  was  based  rather  on 
anti-English  senUment  than  on  any  abstract  theory.  (J.  £.  C  B.) 


Bibliography  op  French  History.— The  sdentific  stncly  of 
the  history  of  France  only  besins  with  the  l<kh  century.  It  was 
hampered  at  first  by  the  tFaotdoni  of  the  middle  ajses  and  by  a 
servile  imitation  01  antiquity.  Paulus  Aemilius  01  Verooa  XDt 
rebus  festis  FranccrwH,  ij$i7),  who  may  be  called  the  fint  of  modern 
historians,  merely  apphes  the  oratorical  methods  of  the  Latia 
historiographerB.  It  is  not  till  the  second  half  of  the  century  that 
history  emancipates  itself;  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  turn 
to  it  Tor  arguments  in  their  religious  and  political  oofttRrvenies.. 
Francois  Hotman  published  (1574)  his  AoMCtf-Gotfia;  Qaade 
Faucnet  his  Anliquiiis  taulotses  el  fntifoises  (1579);  £tiauie 
Pasquier  his  Ruhercha  it  la  France  (1611),  "the  only  wonk  of 
erudition  of  the  i6th  century  which  one  can  read  through  without 
being  bored."  Amateurs  hke  Petau,  A.  de  Thou,  Bongars  and 
Peircac  collected  libraries  to  which  men  of  learning  went  to  draw 
their  knowledge  of  the  past;  Pierre  Pithou,  one  oT the  aathors  of 
the  Satire  Minippie,  published  the  earliest  annals  of  France  (,A»m^a 
FrancorwH,  1588,  and  Historiae  Francomm  scriptorts  CMfmM  XI^ 
I596)«  Jacques  Bongars  collected  in  his  Cesia  Det  per  Francn  (1611- 
t6i7)  the  principal  chroniclers  of  the  Crusades.  Others  made  a 
study  of  chronology  like  J.  J.  Scaliger  {De ^ 


1583;  Thesaurus  temporum^  1606),  sketched  the  histonr  of  literature: 
likeFran^oisGrud^,  sieurof  La  Croix  in  Maine  {BMioUiiqmefrmmfotM, 
1584),  and  Antoine  du  Verdier  {Cataloiue  de  tous  Us  auUmrs  ftd  out 
icrit  ou  traduit  enfran^ois,  1585),  or  discussed  the  actual  pnna|rfcs  of 
historical  research,  like  Jean  Bodin  {Methcdus  adfacilem  kisiariarwm 
cotnitumem,  1^66)  and  Heiul  .Lancelot  Voiiin  de  La  Popeltnaire 
(Jlistoire  des  hutaires,  1599). 

But  the  writers  of  histofv  are  as  yet  very  inexpert;  the  Ristein 
'inirale  des  rots  de  France  of  Bernard  de  Girard,  seigneur  de  Haillan 
1576V,  the  Gfandes  Annales  de  France  of  pFancois  de  BdleforesK 
1579)1  the  Inoeniaire  ghUrai  de  Vkistoire  de  France  of  Jean  de  Scnts 
1597)1  the  HisUrire  gfniraU  de  France  depuis  Pkaramand  of  Sdpioa 
!>upleix  (i63i>i64S).  the  Histoire  de  France  (i643-i6^r)  of  Fian^ob 
Eudes  de  Mixeray,  and  above  all  his  AMgfi  d^fiiWofKmr  dt  rUstotrf 
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dt  France  (1668),  are  compilations  which  were  eagerly  read  when  they 
appeared,  but  are  worthless  nowadays.  Histoncaf  research  lacked 
method,  leaders  and  trained  workers;  it  found  them  all  in  the  17th 
century,  the  golden  age  of  learning  which  was  honoured  alike  by 
laymen,  priests  and  members  of  the  monastic  orders,  especially  the 
Benedictines  of  the  congregation  of  St  Maur.  The  publication  of 
original  documents  was  carried  on  with  enthusiasm.  To  Andr6 
Duchesne  we  owe  two  great  collections  of  chronicles:^ the  Historiae 
Normannwum  seripiores  antt^  (161^)  and  the  Historiae  Pranccrum 
scriptoreSf  continued  by  his  son  Francis  (fi  vols.,  1636-1649). 
TheK  publications  were  due  to  a  part  only  of  his  prodigious  activity ; 
his  paf>ers  and  manuscripts,  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
at  Paris,  are  an  inexhaustible  mine.  Charles  du  Fresne,  seigneur 
du  Cange,  published  ViUehardouin  (1657)  and  Joinville  (1668); 
Etienne  Baluze,  the  CapUtdaria  regum  Francorum  (1674),  the  Nova 
coUectio  concUiantm  (1677),  the  Vitas  patarum  Avenionensium 
(1693).  The  clergy  were  very  much  aided  m  their  work  by  their 
private  libraries  and  by  their  co-operation;  Pire  Philippe  Labbe 
published  his  Biblu^keca  nova  manuscripiontm  (16^7),  and  began 


(1671)  his  ColUctioH  des  conciUs,  which  was  successfully  completed 
by  his  colleague  Pire  Cossart  f  18  vols.).  In  1643  the  Jesuit  Jean 
Holland  brought  out  vol.  i.  of  the  Acta  sanctorum,  a  vast  collection 


of  stories  and  legends  which  has  not  yet  been  completed  beyond  the 
4th  of  .November.  (See  Bollandists.)  The  Benedictmes,  for 
their  part,  published  the  Acta  sanctorum  ordinis  sancti  Benedicti 
(9  vols.,  1668-1701 ).  One  of  the  chief  editors  of  this  collection,  Dom 
Jean  -Mabillon,  published  on  his  own  account  tbe  Vetera  analecta 
"U  vols.,  1675-1685)  and  prepared  the  Annates  ordinis  sancti  Benedicti 
{b  vols.,  1703-1793).  To  Dom  Thierri  Ruinart  we  owe  good  editions 
of  Gregory  of  Tours  and  Fredegarius  (1699^.  The  leamins  of  the 
17th  century  farther  inaugurated  those  specialized  studies  wakh  are 
important  aids  to  history.  Mabillon  in  his  Pe  re  diplomatica  (1681) 
creates  the  science  of  documents  or  diplomatics.    Adrien  de  Valois 


lightened  pioneer  in  Francois  Leblanc  (Traiti  historique 

de  Franu,  1690).  Du  Cange,  one  ol  the  greatest  of  the  French 
scholars  who  have  studied  the  middle  ages,  has  defined  terms 
bearing  on  institutions  in  his  Ciossarium  mediae  et  infimae  latinitatis 


Niort  (1883-1888) ;  this  work  is  still  indispensable  to  every  student 


of  medieval  history.  Finally^  great  biographical  or  biblicq^phical 
works  were  undertaken;  the  Caiiia  thisiiana,  which  gave  a  chrono- 
l<M{ical  list  of  the  archbishops,  bishop  and  abbots  of  the  Gauls  and 
oiFrance,  was  compiled  by  two  twin  brothers^  Sc^ole  and  Louis 
de  Sainte-Marthe,  and  by  the  two  sons  of  Louis  (4  vols.,  16^6) ;  a 
fresh  edition,  on  a  better  plan,  and  with  great  additions,  was  oegun 
in  1 715  by  Denys  de  Sainte-Marthe.  contmued  throughout  the  xSth 
centuiy  by  the  Benedictines,  and  nnished  in  the  19th  century  by 
Barthelemy  Haur6au  (i 856-1861). 

As  to  the  nobility,  a  series  of  researches  and  publications,  begun 
by  Pierre  d'Hozier  (d.  1660)  and  continued  well  on  into  the  19th 
century  by  several  of  hb  descendants,  developed  into  the  Armorial 
giniralde  la  France,  which  was  remodelled  several  times.  A  similar 
work,  of  a  more  critical  nature,  was  carried  out  by  P^  Anselme 
IHistoire  iMatogique  de  la  maison  de  France  et  des  grands  officiers 
de  la  eouronne,  1674)  and  by  P^  Ange  and  Pire  Simpliden,  who 
completed  the  work  (3rd  ed.  in  9  vols.,  1736-1733).    Cntical  biblio- 

f;rapny  is  especially  represented  by  certain  Protestants,  expelled 
rom  r  ranoe  by  the  revocation  01  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Pierre 
Bayle,  the  sceptic,  famous  for  his  Dictionnaire  critique  (1699), 
which  is  in  part  a  refutation  of  the  Dictionnaire  histortfue  et  tio- 
traphique  published  in  1673  by  the  Abb6  Louis  Morto,  was  the 
first  to  publish  the  Noiaelles  de  la  ripublioue  des  lettres  (1684-1687), 
whkh  was  continued  by  Henri  Basnage  ae  Beauval  under  the  title 
of  Histoire  des  ouvra^es  des  savants  (2a  vols.).  In  imitation  of  this, 
Jean  Le  Clerc  successively  edited  a  Btbliothique  unioerselleet  historique 
(1686-1693),  a  Bibliotkique  ckoisie  (1703-1713).  and  a  Bibliotktque 
ancienne  et  modem*  (1714-1737).  These  were  the  first  of  our 
*•  periodicals." 

The  i8th  century  continues  the  traditions  of  the  X7th.  The 
Benedictines  still  for  some  time  hold  the  first  place.  Dom  Edmond 
Martine  visited  numerous  archives  (which  were  then  closed)  in 
France  and  neighbouring  countries,  and  drew  from  them  the  material 
for  two  important  collections :  Thesaurus  noous  anecdolorum  (9  vols., 
1717,  in  collaboration  with  Dom  Ursin  Durand)  and  Veterum  scrip- 
torum  coUectio  (9  vols..  1724-1733).  Dom  Bernard  de  Montfaucon 
also  travelled  in  search  of  illustrated  records  of  antiquity:  private 
collections,  among  others  the  celebrated  collection  of  Gaigni^res 
(now  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale),  provided  him  with  the  illus- 
trations which  he  published  in  his  Monuments  de  la  monarchie 
franarise  (5  vols..  1729-1733).  The  text  is  in  two  languages,  Latin 
and  French.  Dom  Martin  Bouquet  took  up  the  work  oegun  by  the 
two  Duchesnes,  and  in  1738  published  vol.  i.  of  the  Historians  of 
France  {Rerum  Callicarum  et  Francicarum  scriptores),  an  enormous 
collection  n^ich  was  intended  to  include  all  the  sources  of  the  history 
•si  France,  grouped  under  centuries  and  reigns.  He  produced  the 
int  eight  volumes  himself;  his  work  was  continued  by  sevecml 


collaborators,  the  most  active  of  whom,  was  Dom  Michel  J.  Brial, 
and  already  comprised  thirteen  volumes  when  it  was  interrupted 
by  the  Revolution.  In  1 733,  Antoine  Rivet  de  La  Grange  produced 
vol.  i.  of  the  Histoire  liUeratredela  Franu,  which  in  1769  numbered 
twelve  volumes.  While  Dom  C.  Francois  Toustaint  and  Dom 
Ren£  Prosper  Tassin  published  a  Nouveau  TraiU  de  diplomatique 
(6  vols.,  1750-1765),  othen  were  undertaking  the  Art  de  vSriJier  les 
aates  (1750;  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  in  1770).  Still  others, 
with  more  or  less  success,  attempted  histories  of  the  provinces. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  i8th  century,  the  ardour  of  the  Benedic- 
tines of  St  Maur  diminished,  and  scientific  work  passed  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  laymen.  The  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-lettres,  founded  in  1663  and  reorganized  in  1701,  became  its 
chief  instrument,  numbering  amon^  its  membera  Denis  Fran^ob 
Seoousse,  who  continued  the  collection  of  Ordonnances  des  rois  de 
France,  begun  (1723)  by  J.  de  Lauriire :  J.-B.  de  La  Cume  de  Sainte 
Palaye  {Mhnotres  sur  Tancienne  chevaterie,  1759-1781 ;  Glossaire  de 
la  langue  franfaise  depuis  son  oritine  jusqu'i  ia  fin  de  Louis  XIV, 
printed  only  in  1875-1882);  J.-B.  d'AnviUe  (iVofice  sur  V ancienne 
Gaule  tirie  des  monuments,  1760);  and  L.  G.  de  Br£quigny,  *the 
greatest  of  them  all,  who  continued  the  publication  of  the  Ordon- 
nances, began  the  TaUe  chronolotique  des  dipl3mes  concemant 
I'histoire  de  France  (3  vols.,  176^1783),  published  the  Diplomata. 
chartae,  ad  res  Franctcas  spectanlia  (170X,  with  the  collaboration  ol 
La  Porte  du  Theil),  and  directed  fruitful  researches  in  the  archives  in 
London,  to  enrich  the  Cabinet  des  chartes,  where  Henri  Berlin  (171^ 
1792),  an  enlightened  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  had  in  1764  set  himself 
tne  task  of  collecting  the  documentary  sources  of  the  national  hutory. 
The  example  set  by  the  religious  orden  and  the  government  bore 
fruit.    The  general  assembly  of  the  cle  *       ^*    * 

Procis  verbaux  (9      " 
provinces  decided 

to  the  Benedictines  to  have  this  done.  Brittany  was  treated^  by 
Dom  Lobineau  (v     '       ' 


set  Dy  tne  religious  orden  and  tne  government  oon 
general  assembly  of  the  cletgy  gave  orden  that  its 
w  (9  vols.,  1767-178^)  should  be  printed;  some  of  the 
nded  to  have  tncir  history  written,  and  mostly  applied 


gundy  by  Dom 

Dominique  Vaiss^te 

de  Vic;  new  ed.   1873-1893);  for  Paris,  its  secular  history  was 

treated  by  Dom  Michd  Filubien  and  Dom  Lobineau  (1725),  and  its 

ecclesiastical  history  by  the  abb£  Lebeuf  (1745-1760;  new  ed. 

1883-1890). 

This  ever-increanng  stream  of  new  evidence  aroused  curiosity, 
gave  rise  to  pregnant  comparisons,  developed  and  sharpened  the 
xritical  sense,  but  further  led  to  a  more  and  more  urgent  need  for 
exact  information.  The  Acadimie  des  Inscriptions  brought  out  its 
Histoire  de  VAcadlmie  aaec  Us  mhnoires  de  littirature  Itris  de  us 
registres  (vol.  L  1717;  51  vols,  appeared  before  the  Resolution,  with 
five  indexes;  vide  the  Biblioprapkie  of  Lasteyrie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  256  et 
seq.).  Other  collections,  mostly  of  the  nature  of  bibhograpnies, 
were  the  Journal  des  savants  (ill  vols.,  from  1665  to  1792;  vide  the 
Table  mitkodique  by  H.  Cocheris,  i860) ;  the  Journal  de  Trtvoux,  or 
Mlmoires  pour  V histoire  des  sciences  et  des  beaux-arts,  edited  by 
Jesuits  (265  vols.,  I70l-I790);'the  Mercure  de  France  (97^  vols., 
from  1724  to  1791).  To  these  must  be  added  the  dictionancs  and 
encyck^Miediast  the  Dictionnaire  de  Moririj  the  last  edition  of 
which  numben  10  vols.  (1759);  the  Dictumnaire  tSograpkioue, 
histtn^ique  et  politique  des  Gataes  et  de  la  France,  by  the  abbi  J.  J. 
Expilly  (6  vols.,  1760-1770;  unfinished);  the  Ripertoire  universd 
et  raisonni  de  jurisprudence  civile,  crimineUe,  canontque  et  bhtfficiate, 
by  Guypt  (64  vols.,  1775-1786;  supplement  in  17  vols.,  1784-1785), 
reofganizea  and  continued  oy  Merlin  de  Douai,  who  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  Montagnards,  a  mdnber  of  the  Directory,  and  a  count 
under  the  Empire. 

The  historians  did  not  use  to  the  greatest  advantage  the  treasures 
of  learning  provided  for  them;  they  were  for  the  most  part  super- 
ficial, ana  dominated  fay  their  perfitical  or  religious  prejudices. 
Thus  works  like  that  of  Pire  Gabriel  Daniel  (ffistoire  de  France,  3 
vols.,  1 7 13),  of  Prudent  Hinault  {Abrigi  chronolotioue,  1744;  25 
editions  between  1770  and  1834),  of  the  abb6  Paul  Francois  Velly 
and  those  who  completed  his  work  (Histoire  de  France,  M  vols., 
1765  to- 1783),  of  G.  H.  Gaillard  (Histoire  de  la  rivaliti  de  la  France 
et  de  fAntleterre,  il  vols.,  1771-1777),  and  of  L.  P.  Anquctil  (1805). 
in  spite  of  the  brilliant  success  with  which  they  met  at  fint,  have 
fallen  into  a  just  oblivion.  A  separate  pUce  must  be  given  to  the 
works  of  the  theorists  and  philosophen:  Histoire  de  fancten  gouveme- 
ment  de  la  Franu,  by  the  Comte  de  Boulainvillien  (1727),  Histoire 
critique  de  fltahlissement  de  la  monarchie  Jranfoise  dans  les  deux 
Caules,  by  the  abb6  J.  B.  Dubos  (1734);  L' Esprit  des  lois,  by  the 
president  de  Montesquieu  (1748) ;  the  Observations  sur  Fhistotre  de 
Franu,  by  the  abb£  de  Mably  (1765) :  the  Thiorie  de  la  politimje  de 
la  monarckiefraniaise,  by  Marie  Pauline  de  L^zardiire  (i79^)«  These 
works  have,  if  nothing  else,  the  merit  of  provoking  renection. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  this  activity  was  checked.  The 
rdigious  communities  and  royal  academies  were  suppressed,  and 
France  violently  broke  with  even  her  most  recent  past,  which  was 
conddcred  to  belong  to  the  ancien  rig^me.  When  peace  was  re- 
esublished.  she  began  the  task  of  making  good  the  damage  which 
had  been  done,  but  a  greater  effort  was  now  necessary  in  order  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  which  had  been  overthrown. 
The  new  state,  which  was,  in  spite  of  all.  bound  by  so  many  ties 
to  the  former  order  of  things,  seconded  this  effort,  and  during  the 
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□1  inc  Mcn^i'ii  p'ci"'ui  par  nKi'i  inKinU  ind  tbt  CtmpUt  rtidui 
faubjctt  indc<  lyy-i/w,  !>>■  ti  Uil"i.  Ijt*)!  •"l  toininutd  Ihe 
Jliiiiiil  Ju  kalarms  it  Frana.  the  plan  at  which  wu  enlargid  by 
dKm  (ITuAinciu  ifM  troiia^.  tinliiairti.  peuOUi.  ampUi.&ch 
OncOrittnaiitcikiiiAtTehUdntniiet^ittiitUmts.  Durinj 
th>  rIeb  of  Lduu  Philippe.  Ihe  minulcy  at  Ihe  latenor  reorgiaucd 
tht  idndiUftnllaa  of  tu  uchlvea  of  the  departaeatk»  commuH* 
■nd  boipiUb.  of  which  the  Invalaka  ummairti  are  ■  mine  ol 
pmioui  iifomuliaa  (lee  the  Rapptrl  at  mimtlH,  by  C.  Sovoii, 
iwu)-  In  |SJ4  the  niaiatry  of  ptiblic  iidtfuction  founded  ■  com- 
mlilce,  whieKliu  been  alls)  ance  1881  Ihe  Comilt  del  Tnvaiu 
faiBtoriquH  el  acienCiKqun,  under  the  dirtction  of  which  have  b«n 
publiibed:  (1)  iht  Culltilim  iti  dmiumtU  iiMilt  nltHfl  i  riiuUirt 
it  Frana  (more  thin  Mo  voU.  have  anwand  Hnce  iM);  <i)  the 
Caulipit  iftiiral  i(u  tmnuscriu  ill  liliitlUt'tt  tl  rraimi  (1} 
the  Dulianmiira  ItpetnpUnt'  (13  voli  have  appealed))',  and  the 
ttlptrtrira  arcUcUpvu'  of  the  French  dcjnnmenu  (B  vob. ' 
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^Si/i  i  tlniMrt  it  Fraati  (t]i  voIl',  18111-1819);  Miduud  and 
Foiiioulat,  a  NtmtUt  Calliiliini  it  mtmaim  Dour  itnir  a  I'kiinrirt 
it  Ftana  CjJ  volt,  lS]6-iaM);  Birrii™  amfde  Leiciiit,  1  Biblit- 
(Ufw  it  minaifU  nlaUfi  i  rlailiiirt  it  Frana  ttniani  It  X  VIII' 
liiilt  (jo  vole..  l8ss-i87S)j  and  finilly  Brrvilfc  and  Barriire.  a 
CMtO&a  iti  mimcira  ribilifi  i  la  mpalulim  Frantaiu  (ss  voU., 
-1820-1817).  The  deuila  are  (D  be  found  ia  Ihe  iSiwrui  de  rkulnri 
it  Frana,  by  AUml  Fraaklia  (il7«).  The  abM J.  P.  Mlfne  in  hi> 
Pamlttia  LaHna  (111  ii<il>.,iS44-IS64).  re-editcda  number  of  tau 
anterior  to  th*  13th  oeatury.  Under  the  aecond  empire,  the  ad- 
niniuration  of  the  imperial  arcUvea  at  Parii'aubllibed  ten  volums 
o<  dscwpcau  (ifMHuati  UitonfiKi.  IBW;  ZsyMUr  in  Irlar  ia 
(karfu,  I86j,  whkh  wen  afterwarda  continued  up  to  l»0!  Aelti 
iu  faiiinuni  it  Farit,  1S63-1867),  not  to  mention  aeveral  voliuna 
of  Imtnlaiiei.  The  admlmMratloa  of  the  BiUiotUque  impfariale 
had  printed  the  Calalatm  tMnl  it  TlHlew  it  Fmu  lis  voli., 
I8S9^  870:  vol.  li.,  containing  the  itphabetlcal  inda  to  11*  aame* 
of  the  aiithnn.  appeared  in  i8oS)>  Other  aniBtiin  (lao  lupplied 
■  number  of  lueful  teita;  thCR  u  much  In  the  Eniliih  Kidia  eetiei. 
In  the  colleclion  of  Chtant^mt  Mfo,  aadcapcciaUy  in  the  if«ii*i«la 

At  Ihe  lanu  lime  the  Kope  of  UKory  and  iti  aiuDiaiy  KieiKa 
bccomea  nvne  clearly  defined :  the  Ecote  de*  Chartn  produne  aome 
(Kclleat  palal^PEnpWt,  u  for  iuuncc  Natallidc  Wkilly  (iUoanlz 
itpaUapatiu,  1838),  and  L.  Deli^  (g.ij,  who  hu  alio  iell  Iiacta  ol 
Uft  proiound  iTvajcfie*  in  the  moat  variFd  deparlmenli  of  medieval 
hiiw  (BMiopaplm  i"  Irarani  it  U.  UtpM  Driisll.  1901): 
Analole  de  BaithClnny  made  a  itudy  of  coina  aod  medali,  Doutl 
d'AfCa  and  G.  Pemay  of  leala.  The  worlu  of  Aleiaodre  Lenoir 
lUl^  iti  mmnntnls  Jramau.  1800-1831),  of  Arciue  de  Caiunnnl 
(Hiunw  it  farckilttlnri  ia  mayn  iM.  18J7 :  AhtcUairt  DK  nutiMiU 
farcUtiavt,  i8so),  of  A.  NapoUon  Uidron  {AnivUi  arcUolopgiui, 
iSul,  ol  Juka  Quichaal  {MUantll  iarcllMttit  It  i'kislmrt.  pub- 
liihed  after  Ida  dulh,  1886).  and  the  dictionanea  of  Viollcl  leTluc 
iputiannaai  raimni it rartkiuOnit franfaiit.  1853-1868;  DkUfit- 
nain  ill  mtbUitr  Irmiiab,  iSss)  dlulayvi  to  the  bnl  advantage 
one  of  the  man  brillianl  udea  of  the  French  intellecl.  while  other 
•ciencei.  luch  a>  geology,  anihropolMy.  the  compaiaiive  ttudy  of 
languagea,  lelinoni  and  follt-lore.  and^polilical  econoniy.  copunuRl 
to  enlarge  Ihelioriion  of  hislory.  The  tatk  of  writing  the  general 
history  of  a  country  becime  more  and  more  dificult.  eapcoaUy 

the  Hlib!i"ii  la^Mi 

Thierry  after  the  ff&iU  —  ,- .  - 

ductioa  to  which  wv  eipaaded  Into  a  book  ([855)1' 


«r  (igio)  put 
a4»-iSs6),  the 
ISS)i  Chain  Sii 


>utl^id 


(1811-1844),  -nd  Henri  Manln  a  HiHrirt  it 
(1847-1854).  now  of  unall  l«  ^tp.  fot  the  ,w. 
turin  of  the  ani^  r^(.M.     Finally  J.  Miche 


IHISTORIOCBAPHV 


7  voli.,  1847-1853),  a 


Lnco-Ccmian  War  begin*  a  better  organuatloa  1 
t.  modelled  on  that  of  Germany.  The  Ecsle  di 
eitabliahed  in  [868,  included  in  ita  pcwfamine  tl 
the  aiurcti,  balh  Latin  and  French,  oTlbe  biatoi 


learning,  alrevly  prepared  b* 
Paul  VToUel.  who  revived  ii-: 

ha?Wn  leflby  A 


Itudyi, 


of  Gabriel  Monad  a 
■  ing  at  the  Ecoie  de*  >.HrTe>r 
of  the  hiatory  of  French  law: 


.  Budy  nl 
ived  that  of  Men; 

TTiierTy.  prepared  tL-  . , 

vwii^uiu  ij  <u>  pu|/i,a,  Eckel,  ravTT,  L^kier,  Lol,  Poupardin),  and 

bmight  back  into  honour  the  atudy  of  dipkHnaticr    '" '  '- 

iiflamatiqni.lS^);  Augune  Molinier,  author  of  ll 
tiiaoirt  it  Franct  (I9a>-iwi;  general  indei,  l,9oai.  3 
LongnoB  intmdkiced  at  the  Ecot  dea  Haulea  Etiidea  I 

plTblkaiion^'M^  1888)  Th-TII^;.;-.  .^"ui  ' 
pDpulariied  Ihe  employ 

Fuud  de  CouLingeaaK. ,_. 

thoae  of  A.  Aulaitl  on  the  revoLution.  ^vc  a  atTong.  thoti^  wrU- 
refulaled.  fnipetuB  to  hlatorical  prDducIion.  The  Ecole  du  Lduvie 
{1S81}  Incieaaed  Ihe  value  of  Ihe  muaeunu  and  placed  Ihe  hinary 
of  art  amonf  the  atudiea  of  higher  f"  _».■■-  -*..    ■- 

arcUokflque  d  St-Gernialn-en-Laye  . 
leaearch  oa  Gallic  and  Galki-Roman  ai 
^~~^~Tto  inacceaaible.  were  thrown  ope. 

al  the  Vat^  (Jtigutru  famlifieat 

at  the  Fiench  iciiool  of  archaeologyi  aina 
the  Foreifn  OIBce  (XeoMtl  du  in. 
itfiuItMiUitWtiH-  "      - 

War.OOce 

1870-1871),  In  1904  a  commision,  generouiiy  endowd  by  the 
r. 1  — k — ^^^^  ^,^1  enmiated  wiih  the  taak  of  nibliahing  Ihe 

ling  to  economic  and  ancial  lite  of  tfie  time  m  the 
d  lour  vplumea  had   appeared   by    190S.      Cerraia 

'S'oi  SheendiBer. 

..--^laary  that   the  arork  thould   be  unoer  ■ound 

naaal  iti  Mejiogra^ic  ^iiliri^  of  Ch.  V.  Langloii 

v>  ,».•*<..—.■.  1901-1904)  ia  a  gtHid  piide,  aa  la  hi*  ^rcliw  dtf  f  Aidnra 
it  Frana  (1S91.  in  oitlabacaliaa  inlh  H.  Sleinl. 

Boidea  the.  ipecial  blhliocraphica  Dientiofwd  above,  it  wid  be 
uaeful  u  eonault  the  BMuUSqat  kiiUnft  of  Fire  Jacqoea  Leloi^ 
(1719;  new  ed.  by  Feviet  de  Fonuite,  s  mil..  1768-1778);  the 
OtiiikUt  itr  kiiuriuhtn  Fgrrctwr  nd  JCmt  of  Ludwic  Wadiler 
(a  voU..  i8il-ISl6}i  Oh  BiWapafUt  it  I*  Rmh,  citaUialHd 
Lnl8ll  iinaeriea,l8il-l8j6,45vob.i)Ddieiiei,ITol.perBnntui 
•iaca  ISS7)  1  the  pubUcatioB  of  the  SodM  de  Bibliocnphie  (Fair 
MAn.  friml  ia«f  on,  ftc.);lbe  DiWHtrsMM  ArUiWmd*  Aawt. 
by  Gabriel  Moaod  (1888)  1  the  X^rrtwT  at  the  abbt  UlyiieCbcvalkr 
(BinMUiagnipM!  new  cd.  1903-1907;  and  ra^AiWiefiMw. 
1894-1S99).  Bearing  eidiiHvely  on  tha  middle  agea  an  the  StMia- 
Uiua  kiiltria  mtiii  trri  ol  AuguM  PoIlhaM  (new  ed.  1S06)  and  the 
tfaaael  ILei  ^wrw  til  rkuli^i  dl  Aaw,  T901,  Ac)  of  A.  Uolinitri 

with  literary  prod LKi' 


laving  abady  been   begun  by   Ki 
-.naly,  yanou.^^^ 


^^Ee^m 


the '^ne  rrili^  '^kilUtn 

lyniUu  kilUrijm  (1900 1 
FUNCB  Law  AND  IHiUl'UllOMl 


CeWc  PirioJ,— The  retnoteat  timei  to  which  hblOTy  (Ives  uj 
acceia  villi  telerence  to  the  law  and  liutiluliani  fotmeily 
eiiitizig  in  the  country  which  'a  now  called  France  ate  these  in 
which  the  donuoant  race  at  least  wu  Celtic.  On  the  whole, 
.our  knowledge  ta  imall  of  the  law  and  Intlitutloni  of  theat  Cdls, 
or  Caula,  whoae  Iiibei  cooalltuted  independetit  Caul.  For  their 
recoustruction,  tuxfera  Kbolan  draw  upon  twt>  acnlicesi  lintly. 
Iheie  ii  the  lolormatlon  funiithcd  by  the  daaiical  wiiten  tad  by 
Caeaat  and  Stiabo  in  paiticuiar,  Hbich  ia  uustvulhy  hut  aocne- 
whatKaotyi  llteotliei  touKC,  whkk  ia.  D0(  lO  pun,  cooriM*  ia 
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tilt  accoiuU  fdu&d  in  thdie  legal  works  of  the  middle  ages  written 
In  the  neo-Celtic  dialects,  the  most  important  and  the  greater 
number  of  which  belong  to  Irehmd.  A  reconstruction  from  them 
is  alwajTS  haaardous,  however  delicate  and  scientific  be  the 
criticism  which  is  brought  to  bear  on  it,  as  in  the  case  of  d'Arbois 
de  Jubainville,  for  example.  Moreover,  in  the  historical  evolution 
of  French  institutions  those  of  the  Celts  or  Gauls  are  of  little 
importance.  Not  one  of  them  can  be  shown  to  have  survlvtid 
in  later  law.  What  has  survived  of  the  Celtic  race  is  the  blood 
and  temperament,  still  found  in  a  great  many  Frenchmen, 
certain  traits  which  the  andents  remarked  in  the  Gauls  being 
still  recognizable:  bdlum  gerere  et  argtUe  loqui, 

Roman  Period, — ^It  was  the  Rom^  conquest  and  rule  which 
really  formed  Gaul,  for  she  was  Romanized  to  the  point  of  losing 
almost  completely  that  which  persists  most  stubbornly  in  a 
conquered  nation,  namely,  the  language;  the  Breton-speaking 
population  came  to  France  later,  from  Britain.  The  institutions 
of  Roman  Gaul  became  identical  with  those  of  the  Roman  empire, . 
provincial  and  mimicipal  government  undergoing  the  same 
evolution  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  It  was  under 
Roman  supremacy  too,  as  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  has  shown, 
that  the  ownership  of  land  became  personal  ^and  free  in  GauL 
The  law  for  the  Gallo*Romans  was  that  which  was  administered 
by  the  eonventus  of  the  magistrate;  there  are  only  a  few  peculi- 
arities, mere  Gallicisms,  resulting  from  conventions  or  usage, 
which  are  pointed  out  by  Roman  jurisconsults  of  the  classical 
age.  The  administrative  reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine 
applied  to  Gaul  as  to  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Gaul  under  this 
rule  consisted  of  seventeen  provinces,  divided  between  two 
dioceses,  ten  in  the  diocese  of  the  Gauls,  under  the  authority 
of  the  praetorian  prefect,  who  resided  at  Tkeves;  and  the  other 
seven  in  the  dioecesis  septem  provinciarum^  under  the  authority 
of  a  vicarius.  The  GaUo-Romans  became  Christian  with  the 
other  subjects  of  the  empire;  the  Church  extended  thither  her 
powerful  organization  modelled  on  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion, each  einku  having  a  bisb(^,  just  as  it  had  a  curia  and 
municipal  magistrates.  But,  although  endowed  with  privileges 
by  the  Christian  emperors,  the  Church  did  not  yet  encroach  upon 
the  dvil  power.  She  had  the  right  of  acquiring  property,  of 
holding  councils,  subject  to  the  imperial  authority,  and  of  the 
free  dection  of  bishops.  But  only  the  first  germs  of  ecdesiastical 
jurisdiction  are  to  be  traced.  In  virtue  of  the  laws,  the  bishops 
were  privileged  arbitrators,  and  in  the  matter  of  public  sins 
exercised  a  disdplinary  jurisdiction  over  the  dergy  and  the 
faithful.  In  the  second  half  of  the  4th  century,  monasteries 
appeared  in  GauL  After  the  f aU  of  the  Western  empire,  there  was 
left  to  the  Gallo-Romans  a&  an  expression  of  its  law,  which  was 
also  theirs,  a  written  legislation.  It  consisted  of  the  imperial 
constitutions,  contained  in  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian  and 
Theodosian  codes  (the  two  former  being  private  compilations, 
and  the  third  an  official  collection),  and  the  writings  of  the 
five  jurists  (Gains,  Papinian,  Paulus,  Ulpian  and  Modestinus), 
to  which  Valentinian  III.  had  in  426  given  the  force  of  law. 

The  Barbarian  Invasion,'-~Tht  invasions  and  settlements  of 
the  barbarians  open  a  new  period.  Though  there  were  robbery 
and  violence  in  every  case,  the  various  barbarian  kingdoms 
set  up  in  Gaul  were  established  under  different  conditions. 
In  those  of  tha-Burgundlans  and  Visigoths,  the  owners  of  the  great 
estates,  which  had  been  the  prevailing  form  of  landed  property 
in  Roman  Gaul,  suffered  partial  dispossession,  according  to  a 
system  the  rules  regulating  which  can,  in  the  case  of  the  Bur- 
gundians,  be  traced  almost  exactly.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a 
similar  process  took  place  in  the  case  of  the  Frankish  settlements, 
but  thdr  first  conquests  in  .the  north  and  east  seem  to  have  led 
to  the  extermination  or  total  expulsion  of  the  Gallo-Roman 
population.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent.  In  these 
various  settlements,  the  system  of  collective  property  prevailing 
among  the  Germanic  tribes  was  adopted.  Another  important 
difference  was  that,  in  embracing*  Christianity,  some  of  the 
barbarians  became  Arians,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Visigoths  and 
Burgundians;  others  Catholic,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Franks. 
QTbis  was  probably  the  main  cause  of  the  absorption  of  the  other 


kingdoms  into  the  Frankish  monarchy.  In  each  cue,  however, 
the  barbarian  king  appealed  as  wishing  not  to  overthrow  the 
Roman  administration,  but  to  profit  by  its  continuation.  The 
kings  of  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians  were  at  first  actually 
representatives  of  the  Western  empire,  and  Clovis  himself  was 
rndy  to  accept  from  the  emperor  Anastasius  the  title  of  consul; 
but  these*  were  but  empty  forms,  similar  to  the  fictitious  ties 
which  long  existed  or  still  exist  between  China  or  Turkey  and 
certain  parts  of  their  ionper  empires,  now  separated  from  them 
for  ever. 

As  soon  as  the  Merovingian  monarch  had  made  himself  master 
of  Gaul,  he  set  himself  to  maintain  and  keep  in  working  order 
the  administrative  machineiy  of  the  Romans,  save  that  the 
administrative  unit  was  henceforth  no  longer  the  prcnncia  but 
the  dvitaSf  which  generally  took  the  name  of  pagus^  and  was 
placed  under  the  authority  of  a  count,  comes  or  grafio  (Graf). 
Perhaps  this  was  not  entirely  an  innovation,  for  it  appears  that 
iat  the  end  of  the  Roman  supremacy  certain:  civiiales  had  already 
a  comes.  Further,  several  pagi  could  be  united  under  the 
authority  of  a  dux^  The  pagus  seems  to  have  generally  been 
divided  Into  hundreds  (centenae). 

But  the  Roman  administrative  oiachineiy  was  too  delicate 
to  be  handled  by  barbarians;  it  could  not  survive  for  long, 
but  underwent  changes  and  finally  disappeared.  Thus  the 
Merovingians  tried  to  levy  the  same  direct  taxes  as  the  Romans 
had  done,  the  capiUUio  terrena  and  the  capUaHo  humana,  but 
they  ceased  to  be  imposts  reassessed  periodically  in  accordance 
with  the  total  sum  fixed  as  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
state,  and  became  fixed  annual  taxes  on  lands  or  persons; 
finally,  they  disappeared  as  general  imposts,  continuing  to 
exist  only  as  personal  or  territorial  dues.  In  the  same  way  the 
Roman  munidpal  organization,'  that  of  the  curiae^  survived 
for  a  considerable  time  under  the- Merovingians,  but  was  used 
only  for  the  registration  of  written  deeds;  under  the  Carolingians 
it  disapi>eared,  and  with  it  the  old  senatorial  nobility  which 
had  been  that  of  the  Empire.  The  administration  of  justice 
(apart  from  the  king's  tribunal)  seems  to  have  beta  organized 
on  a  system  borrowed  partly  from  Roman  and  x>artly  from 
Germanic  institutions;  it  naturally  tends  to  assume  popular 
forms.  Justice  is  administered  by  the  count  (comes)  orhb 
deputy  (centenarius  or  vicarius) ,  but  on  the  verdict  of  notables 
caUed  in  the  texts  boni  homines  or  rachimburgii.  This  takes 
place  in  an  assembly  of  all  the  free  subjects,  called  maUus,  at 
which  every  free  man  is  bound  to  attend  at  least  a  certain  number 
of  times  a  year,  and  in  which  are  promulgated  the  general  acts 
emanating  from  the  king;  Tlie  latter  could  issue  commands 
or  prohibitions  under  the  name  of  bannus^  the  violation  of  which 
entailed  a  fine  of  60  5olidi\  the'  king  also  administered  justice 
{in  palatio),  assisted  by  the  officers  of  his  household,  his  jurisdic- 
tion being  unlimited  and  at  the  same  time  undefined.  He  could 
hear  all  causes,  1>ut  was  not  bound  to  hear  any,  except,  apparently, 
accusations  of  deliberate  failure  of  justice  and.breuJi  of  trust 
on  the  part  of  the  rachimburgii. 

But  what  proved  the  great  disturbing  element  in  Gallo-Roman 
sodety  was  the  fact  that  the  conquerors,  owing  to  their  former 
customs  and  the  degree  of  their  dvilization,  were  all  warriors, 
men  whose  chief  interest  was  to  become  practised  in  the  handling 
of  arms,  :and  whose  normal  state  was  that  of  war.  It  is  true 
that  under  the  Roman  empire  all  the  men  of  a  civitas  were 
obliged,  in  case  of  oiecenity,  to  march  against  the  enemy,  and 
under  the  Frankish  monarchy  the  count  still  called  together  his 
pagenses  for  this  object.  But  the  condition  of  the  barbarian 
was  very  different;  he  lived  essentially  for  fighting.  Hence 
those  gatherings  or  annual  reviews  of  the  Campus  Martins, 
which  continued  so  long,  in  Austrasia  at  least.  They  constituted 
the  chief  armed  force;  for  mercenary  troops,  in  spite  of  the 
assertions  of  some  to  the -contrary,  play  at  this  period  only  a 
small  part.  But  this  military  dass,  though  not  an  aristocracy 
(for  among  the  Franks  the  royal  race  alone  was  noble),  was 
to  a  large  extent  independent,  and  the  king  had  to  attach 
these  leudes  or  fideles  to  himself  by  gifts  and  favours.  At  the 
same  time  the  authority  of  the  king  gradually  undenMt 
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change  in  character,  though  he  always  claimed  to  be  the 
successor  of  the  Roman  emperor.  It  gradually  assumed  that 
f'^—iKi^  domestic  or  personal  character  that,  among  the 
9lth9  Germans,  marked  most  of  the  relations  between 
fMwta'  men.  The  household  of  the  king  gained  in  political 
ffl*,,^^^  importance,  by  reason  that  the  heads  of  the  principal 
^^^  offices  in  the  palace  became  at  the  same  time  high 
public  officials.  There  was,  moreover,  a  body  of  men  more 
especially  attached  to  the  king,  the  antntstions  {q.9.)  and  the 
commensals  (amvivae  regis)  whose  weregdd  (s.«.  the  price  of  a 
man's  life  in  the  system  of  compensation  then  prevalent)  was  three 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  other  subjects  of  the  same  race. . 

The  Prankish  monarch  had  also  the  power  of  making  laws, 
which  he  exercised  after  consulting  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom, 
both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  in  the  placUot  which  were  meetings 
differing  from  the  Campus  Martius  and  apparently  modelled 
principally  on  the  coundls  of  the  Church.  But  throughout  the 
kingdom  in  many  places  the  direct  authority  of  the  king  over 
the  people  ceased  to  make  itself  felt.  The  immunitaks,  granted 
chiefly  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  properties,  Umited  this  authority 
in  a  curious  way  by  forbidding  public  officials  to  exercise  their 
functions  in  the  precinct  of  land  which  was  immunis.  The 
judidal  and  fiscal  rights  frequently  passed  to  the  landowner, 
who  in  any  case  became  of  necessity  the  intermediary  between 
the  supreme  power  and  the  people.  In  regard  to  this  last  point, 
moreover,  tlw  case  seems  to  have  been  the  same  with  all  the 
great  hmdowners  or  potentes,  whose  territory  was  called  potestaSf 
and  who  gained  a  real  autJiority  over  those  living  within  it; 
later  in  the  middle  ages  they  were  called  kommes  poUstatis 
{kommes  de  poesU). 

Other  principles,  arisrag  perhaps  Fess  from  Germanic  custom 
strictly  speaking  than  from  an  inferior  level  of  civilization,  also 
contributed  towards  the  weakening  of  the  royal  power.  The 
monarch,  like  his  contemporaries,  considered  Uie  kingdom  and 
the  rights  of  the  king  over  it  to  be  hjs  property;  consequently, 
he  had  the  power  of  dealing  with  it  as  if  it  were  a  private  possesr- 
sion;  it  is  this  which  gave  rise  to  the  concessions  of  royal  rights 
to  individuals,  and  later  to  the  partiUons  of  the  kingdom,  and 
then  of  the  empire,  between  the  sons  of  the  king  or  emperor, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  daughters,  as  in  the  division  of  an  inherit- 
ance in  land.  This  proved  one  of  the  chief  weaiknesses  of  the 
Merovingian  monarchy. 

In  order  to  rule  the  Gallo-Romans,  the  barbarians  had  had 
inevitably  to  ask  the  help  of  the  Church,  which  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  Roman  civilization.  Further,  the  Mero- 
vingian monarch  and  the  Catholic  Church  had  come 
into  close  alliance  in  their  struggle  with  the  Arians. 
The  result  for  the  Church  had  been  that  she  gained  new 
privileges,  but  at  the  same  time  became  to  a  certain  extent 
dependent.  Under  the  Merovingians  the  election  of  the  bishop 
a  clcro  et  populo  is  only  valid  if  it  obtains  the  assent  {assensus) 
of  the  king,  who  often  directly  nominates  the  prelate.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  Church  retains  her  full  right  of  acquiring 
property,  and  has  her  jurisdiction  partially  recognized;  that  is  to 
say,  she  not  only  exercfses  more  freely  than  ever  a  disciplinary 
jurisdiction,  but  the  bishop,  in  place  of  the  dvil  power,  ad- 
ministers civil  and  criminal  justice  over  the  clergy.  The  councils 
had  for  a  long  time  forbidden  the  dcrgy  to  cite  one  another  before 
secular  tribunab;  they  had  also,  in  the  6th  century,  forbidden 
secular  judges  under  pain  of  excommunication  to  cite  before  them 
and  judge  the  clergy,  without  permission  of  the  bishop.  A 
decree  of  Clotaire  II.  (614)  acknowledged  the  v^dity  of  these 
claims,  but  not  completely;  a  precise  interpretation  of  the  text 
is,  however,  difficult. 

The  Merovingian  dynasty  perished  of  decay,  amid  increasing 
anarchy.  The  crown  passed,  with  the  approval  of  the  papacy, 
to  an  Austrasian  mayor  of  the  paLacc  and  his  family, 
Cm*"*"  one  of  those  mayors  of  the  palace  (».«.  chief  officer  of 
^rtod,  ^^^  king's  household)  who  had  been  the  last  support 
of  the  preceding  dynasty.  It  was  then  that  there - 
developed  a  certain  number  of  institutions,  which  offered  them- 
selves as  useful  means  of  consolidating  the  political  organism. 
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and  were  in  reality  the  direct  precursors  of  feudalism.  One 
the  royal  benefice  (beneficium),  of  which,  without  doubt,  the 
Church  provided  both  the  model  and,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
material  The  model  was  the  preeatiat  a  form  of  concession  by 
which  it  was  customary  for  the  Church  to  grant  the  posscssioa 
of  her  lands  to  free  men;  this  practice  she  herself  had  copied 
from  the  five-years  leases  granted  by  the  Roman  occbeqiier. 
Gradually,  however,  the  precoria  had  become  a  cpncessioo  made, 
in  most  cases,  free  and  for  life.  As  regards  the  matei^  when 
the  Austrasian  n^yors  of  the  palace  (probably  Charles 
Maxtel)  wished  to  secure  the  support  of  the  fidtUs 
by  fresh  benefits,  the  royal  treasuiy  being  exhausted, 
they  turned  to  the  Church,  which  was  at  that  time  the 
greatest  landowner,  and  took  lands  from  her  to  give  to 
their  warriors.  In  order  to  disguise  the  robbery  it  was  deddedr— 
perhaps  as  an  afterthought — that  these  lands  should  be  held  as 
precariae  from  the  Church,  or  from  the  BBOoastic  houses  which 
had  furnished  them.  Later,  when  the  royal  treasury  was 
reorganized,  the  grants  of  land  made  by  the  kings  naturally  took 
a  similar  form :  the  heneficium,  as  a  free  grant  fw  life.  Under  the 
Merovingians  royal  grants  of  land  were  in  prindpk  noade  in  full 
ownership,  except,  as  Brunner  has  shown,  that  provisioii  was 
made  for  a  revocation  under  certain  drcumstanoes.  No  special 
services  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  the  benefice,  whether 
granted  by  the  king  or  by  some  other  person,  but,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  9th  century  at  least,  the  possession  of  the  benefice 
is  foimd  as  the  characteristic  of  the  military  class  and  the  form 
of  their  pay.  This  we  find  clearly  set  forth  in  the  treatise 
d€  eccUsiit  d  capeUis  of  Hincmar  of  Reims.  The  bentfUimm^  in 
obedience  to  a  natural  law,  soon  tended  to  crystallize  into  a 
perpetual  and  hereditary  ric^t.  Another  institution  akin  to  the 
beneficium  was  the  seMioraUu\  by  the  commmdaHot  a  form  of 
solenm  contract,  probably  of  Germanic  origin,  mnd  diieffy 
characterized  by  the  pUcing  of  the  hands  between  those  of  the 
lord,  a  man  swore  absolute  fidelity  to  another  man,  who  became 
his  senior.  It  became  the  generally  received  idea  (as  eajffcaaed 
in  the  capitularies)  that  it  was  natural  and  normal  for  every 
free  man  to  have  a  senior.  At  the  same  Ume  a  benefice  was 
never  granted  unless  accompanied  by  the  commmdatio  of  the 
benefidary  to  the  grantor.  As  the  most  important  seniores  were 
thus  bound  to  the  king  and  received  from  him  their  benefices, 
he  expected  throuj^  them  to  command  their  men;  but  in  reality 
the  Idng  disappeared  little  by  little  in  the  senior.  The  king 
granted  as  benefices  not  only  lands,  but  public  functions,  such 
as  those  of  count  or  dux,  which  thus  became  possessions,  held,  first 
for  life,  and  later  as  hereditary  properties.  The  Capitulary  of 
Kiersy-sur-Oise  (877),  which  was  formeriy  considered  to  have 
made  fiefs  legally  and  generally  hereditary,  only  proves  that  it 
was  already  the  custom  for  benefices  of  this  kind,  komores,  to 
pass  from  the  father  to  one  of  the  sons. 

Charlemagne,  whUe  sanctioning  these  institutions,  tried  to 
arrest  the  political  decomposition.  He  reorganized  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  fixing  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  the 
count  and  thie  centenariuSt  substituting  for  the  radnntf  A"**""  •* 
bwrgii  permanent  scabini,  chosen  by  the  count  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  and  defining  the  relations  of 
the  count,  as  the  representative  of  the  central  authority,  with 
the  advocati  or  judices  of  immunHates  and  peteskUes.  He  re- 
organized the  army,  determining  the  obligations  and  the  military 
outfit  of  free  men  according  to  their  means.  Finally,  he  estab- 
lished those  regular  inspections  by  the  missi  domimci  which  are 
the  subject  of  so  many  of  hb  capitularies.  From  the  Dc  ordinc 
palalii  of  Hincmar  of  Rein)S,  who  foUows  the  account  of  a  con- 
temporary of  the  great  emperor,  we  learn  that  he  also  r^ulariy 
estabb'shed  two  general  assemblies,  convenlus  or  piacila^  in  the 
year,  one  in  the  autumn,  the  other  in  the  spring,  which  were 
attended  by  the  chief  officials,  lay  and  eccIesiasticaL  It  was 
here  that  the  capitularies  {q.v.)  and  all  important  measures  were 
first  drawn  up  and  then  promulgated.  The  revenues  of  the 
CaroUngian  monarch  (which  are  no  longer  indentical  with  the 
finances  of  the  state)  consisted  chlelly  in  the  produce  of  the 
ro^  luidi{viUae),  which  the  king  and  his  suite  often  came  and 
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consumcd  on  the  spot;  and  it  is  known  how  ouefully  Charle- 
magne regulated  ihe  administration  of  the  wllce.  There  were 
also  the  free  gifts  which  the  great  men  were  bound,  according 
to  custom,  to  bring  to  the  comentuSf  the  contributions 
Si?  ff!f«f  ^^  ^^^  character  from  the  monasteries  practically 
^sivfli.  amounting  to  a  tax;  the  regular  personal  or  territorial 
dues  into  which  the  old  taxes  had  resolved  themselves ; 
the  profits  arising  from  the  courts  (the  royal  bannuSf  and  the 
fredum,  or  part  of  the  compensation-money  which  went  to  the 
king) ;  finally,  numberless  requisitions  in  kind,  a  usage  which  had 
without  doubt  existed  continuously  since  Roman  times.  The 
Church  was  loaded  with  honours  and  had  added  a  fresh  pre- 
rogative to  her  former  privileges,  namely,  the  right  of  lev>'ing  a 
real  tax  in  kind,  the  tithe.  Since  the  3rd  century  she  had  tried  to 
exact  the  payment  of  tithes  from  the  faithful,  interpreting  as 
applicable  to  the  Christian  clergy  the  texts  in  the  Old  Testament 
bearing  on  the  Levites;  Galilean  councils  had  repeatedly 
proclaimed  it  as  an  obligation,  though,  it  appears,  with  little 
success.  But  from  the  reign  of  Pippin  the  Short  onwards  the 
civil  law  recognized  and  sanctioned  this  obligation,  and  the 
capitularies  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Debonnaire  contain 
numerous  provisions  dealing  with  it.  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
extended  farther  and  farther,  but  Charlemagne,  the 
protector  of  the  papacy,  maintainedfirmiy  his  authority 
over  the  Church.  He  nominated  its  dignitaries,  boch 
bishops  and  abbots,  who  were  true  ecclesiastical 
officials,  parallel  with  the  lay  officials.  In  each  pagus, 
bishop  and  count  owed  each  other  mutual  support,  and  the  tnisn 
on  the  same  circuit  were  ordinarily  a  count  and  a  bishop.  In 
the  first  collection  of  capitularies,  that  of  Anscgisus,  two  books 
out  of  four  are  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  capitularies. 

What,  then,  was  the  private  and  criminal  law  of  this  Prankish 
monarchy  which  had  come  to  embrace  so  many  different  races  ? 
j^  ig^  The  men  of  Roman  descent  continued  under  the  Roman 
mad»rtb0   law,  and  the  conquerors  could  not  hope  to  impose  their 

SZTfi^ifti  *^"*^®°"  "P*^°  them.  The  authorized  expression  of 
"***'*^'  the  Roman  law  was  henceforth  to  be  found  in  the  Lex 
romana  Wisigotkorum  or  Breviarium  Ahricif  drawn  up  by  order 
of  Alaric  II.  in  506.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  the  codes,  of  that 
of  Theodosius  especially,  and  of  certain  of  the  writings  of  the 
jurists  included  under  the  Law  of  Citations.  As  to  the  barbarians, 
they  had  hitherto  had  nothing  but  customs,  and  these  customs, 
of  which  the  type  nearest  to  the  original  is  to  be  found  in  the  oldest 
text  of  the  Lex  Salica^  were  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  tariffs 
of  compensations,  that  is  to  say,  sums  of  money  due  to  the  injured 
party  or  his  family  in  case  of  crimescommittedagainstindividuals, 
for  which  crimes  these  compensations  were  the  only  penalty. 
They  also  introduced  a  barbarous  system  of  trial,  that  by  com- 
purgation, i.e.  exculpation  by  the  oath  of  the  defendant  supported 
by  a  certain  number  of  cojuranUs^  and  that  by  ordeal,  later  called 
judicium  Dei.  In  each  new  kingdom  the  barbarians  naturally 
kept  their  own  laws,  and  when  these  men  of  different  races  all 
became  subject  to  the  Prankish  monarchy,  there  evolved  itself 
a  system  (called  the  personnaliU  des  lois)  by  which  every  subject 
had,  in  principle,  the  right  to  be  tried  by  the  law  of  the  race  to 
which  he  belonged  by  birth  (or  sometimes  for  some  other  reason, 
such  as  emancipation  or  marriage).  When  the  two  adversaries 
were  of  different  race,  it  was  the  law  of  the  defendant  which  had 
to  be  applied.  The  customs  of  the  barbarians  had  been  drawn 
up  in  Latin.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  text  of  the 
Salic  law,  the  system  on  which  they  wer&compiled  is  not  exactly 
known;  but  it  was  generally  done  under  the  royal  authority. 
At  this  period  only  these  written  documents  bear  the  name  of 
"  law  "  {leges  r<manorum;  leges  barbarorum)^  and  at  least  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  people  seems  to  have  been  required  for  these 
collections  of  laws,  in  accordance  with  an  axiom  laid  down  in  a 
later  capitulary;  lex  Jit  consensu  populi  et  constitulione  regis. 
It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  in  the  process  of  being  drawn  up  in 
Latin,  most  of  the  leges  barbarorum  were  very  much  Romanized. 
In  the  midst  of  this  diversity,  a  certain  number  of  causes 
tended  to  produce  a  partial  unity.  The  capitularies,  which  had 
in  themselves  the  force  of  law,  when  there  was  no  question  of 


modifying  the  leges,  constituted  a  legislation  which  was  the  same 
for  aU;  often  they  inflicted  corporal  punishment  for  grave 
offences,  which  applied  to  all  subjects  without  distinction.  Usage 
and  individual  convenience  led  to  the  same  result.  The  Gallo- 
Romans,  and  even  the  Church  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopted 
the  methods  of  trial  introduced  by  the  Germans,  as  was  likely 
in  a  country  relapsing  into  barbarism.  On  the  other  hand, 
written  acts  became  prevalent  among  the  barbarians,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  assimilated  a  certain  amount  of  Roman  law; 
for  these  acts  continued  to  be  drawn  up  in  Latin,  after  Roman 
models,  which  were  in  most  cases  simply  misinterpreted  owing 
to  the  general  ignorance.  The  type  is  preserved  for  us  in  those 
collections  of  Formulae^  of  which  complete  and  scientific  editions 
have  been  published  by  Eugene  de  Rozi^rc  and  Carl  Zeumer. 
During  this  period,  too,  the  Galilean  Church  adopted  the  collec- 
tion of  councils  and  decretals,  called  later  the  Codex  canonum 
ecclcsiae  CaiUcanae,  which  she  continued  to  preserve.  This 
collection  was  that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  which  was  sent  to 
Charlemagne  in  774  by  Pope  Adrian  I.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  9th  century  apocr>'phal  collections  were  also  formed  in  the 
Galilean  Church:  the  False  Capitularies  of  Benedictus  Levita, 
and  the  Palse  Decretals  of  Isidorus  Mercator  (see  Decsetals). 

All  the  subjects  of  the  Prankish  monarchy  were  not  of  equal 
status.  There  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  nobility,  both  the 
Roman  and  the  Germanic  nobility  having  died  out;  but  slavery 
continued  to  exist.  The  Church,  however,  was  preparing  the 
transformation  of  the  slave  into  the  serf,  by  giving  force  and 
validity  to  their  marriages,  in  cases,  at  least,  when  the  master 
had  approved  of  them,  and  by  forbidding  the  latter  unjustly 
to  seize  the  slave's  peculium.  But  bet  ween  the  free  man  (ingenuus) 
and  the  slave  by  a  number  of  persons  of  intermediate  status; 
they  possessed  legal  personality  but  were  subject  to  incapacities 
of  variotis  kinds,  and  had  to  perform  various  duties  towards 
other  men.  There  was,  to  begin  with,  the  Roman  colonist 
{cdonus),  a  class  as  to  the  origin  of  which  there  is  still  a  contro- 
versy, and  of  which  there  is  no  clear  mention  in  the  laws  before 
the  4th  century;  they  and  their  children  after  them  were 
attached  perpetually  to  a  certain  piece  of  land,  which  they  were 
allowed  to  cultivate  on  payment  of  a  rent.  There  were,  further, 
the  liti  (litus  or  lidus),  a  similar  class  of  Germanic  origin;  also 
the  greater  number  of  the  freedmen  or  descendants  of  freedmen. 
Many  free  men  who  had  fled  to  the  great  bndowners  for  protec- 
tion took,  by  arrangement  or  by  custom,  a  similar  position. 
Under  the  Merovingian  regime,  and  especially  under  the  Carolin- 
gians,  the  occupation  of  the  land  tended  to  assume  the  character 
of  tenure;  but  free  ownership  of  land  continued  to  exist  under 
the  name  of  alod  (alodis),  and  there  is  even  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  this  In  the  form  of  small  properties,  held  by  free 
men;  the  capitularies  contain  numerous  complaints  and  threats 
against  the  counts,  who  endeavoured  by  the  abuse  of  their 
power  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  these  properties. 

Pericd  of  Anarchy  and  the  Rise  of  Feudalism. — ^The  xoth  and 
nth  centuries  were  a  period  of  profound  anarchy,  during  which 
feudalbm  was  free  to  develop  itself  and  to  take  defini- 
tive shape.  At  that  time  the  Prench  people  may  be 
said  to  have  lived  without  L&ws,  without  even  fixed 
customs  and  without  government.  The  legislative 
power  was  no  longer  exercised,  for  the  last  Carolingian  capitularies 
date  from  the  year  884,  and  the  first  laws  of  the  Capetian  kings 
(if  they  may  be  called  laws)  do  not  appear  till  during  the  xath 
centuiy.  During  this  period  the  old  capitularies  and  Uga  fell 
into  disuse  and  in  their  place  territorial  customs  tended  to  grow 
up,  their  main  constituents  being  furnished  by  the  law  of  former 
times,  but  which  were  at  the  outset  ill-defined  and  strictly 
local.  As  to  the  government,  if  the  part  played  by  the  Church 
be  excepted,  we  shall  see  that  it  could  be  nothing  but  the  applica- 
tion of  brute  force.  In  this  anarchy,  as  always  happens  under 
similar  conditions,  men  drew  together  and  formed  themselves 
into  groups  for  mutual  defence.  A  nucleus  was  formed  which 
was  to  become  the  new  social  unit,  that  is  to  say,  the  feudal 
group.  Of  this  the  centre  was  a  chief,  around  whom  gathered 
men  cq>able  of  bearing  arms,  who  commended  tbemselvci  |0 
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him  according  to  the  old  form  of  vassalage,  per  manus.  They 
owed  him  fidelity  and  assbtance,  the  support  of  their  arms  but 
not  of  their  purse,  save  in  quite  exceptional  cases;  while  he 
owed  them  protection.  Some  of  them  lived  in  his  castle  or 
fortified  house,  receiving  their  equipment  only  and  eating  at  his 
table.  Others  received  lands  from  him,  which  were,  or  later 
became,  fiefs,  on  which  they  lived  casati.  The  name  MJeudum, 
does  not  appear,  however,  till  towards  the  end  of  this  period; 
these  lands  are  frequently  called  beneficia  as  before;  the  term 
most  in  use  at  first,  in  many  parts,  is  casamenium.  The  fief, 
moreover,  was  generally  held  for  life  and  did  not  become  generally 
hereditary  till  the  second  half  of  the  xith  century.  The  lands 
kept  by  the  chief  and  those  which  he  granted  to  his  men  were 
for  the  most  part  rented  from  him,  or  from  them,  for  a  certain 
amount  in  money  or  in  kind.  All  these  conditions  had  already 
existed  previously  in  much  the  same  form;  but  the  new  develq)- 
ment  is  that  the  chief  was  no  longer,  as  before,  merely  an  inter- 
mediary between  his  men  and  the  royal  power.  The  group 
had  become  in  effect  independent,  so  organized  as  to  be  socially 
and  politically  self-sufficient.  It  constituted  a  small  army, 
led,  naturally,  by  the  chief,  and  composed  of  his  feudatories, 
supplemented  in  case  of  need  by  the  rusticL  It  also  formed  an 
assembly  in  which  common  interests  were  discussed,  the  lord, 
according  to  custom,  being  bound  to  consult  his  feudatories 
and  they  to  advise  him  to  the  best  of  their  power.  It  also 
formed  a  court  of  justice,  in  which  the  feudatories  gave  judgment 
under  the  presidency  of  their  lord;  and  all  of  them  claimed 
to  be  subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal  composed 
of  their  peers.  Generally  they  also  judged  the  villeins  (viUani) 
and  the  serfs  dependent  on  the  group,  except  in  cases  where 
the  latter  obtained  as  a  favour  judges  of  their  own  status,  which 
was,  however,  at  that  time  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

Under  these  conditions  a  nobility  was  formed,  those  men 
becoming  nobles  who  were  able  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
profession  of  arms  and  were  either  chiefs  or  soldiers  in  one  of  the 
groups  which  have  just  been  described.  The  term  designating 
a  noble,  mileSf  corresponds  also  to  that  of  km'ght  (Fr.  chevalier^ 
Low  Lat.  caballerius),  for  the  reason  that  chivalry,  of  which  the 
origins  are  uncertain,  represents  essentially  the  technical  skill 
and  professional  duties  of  this  military  class.  Every  noble  was 
destined  on  coming  of  age  to  become  a  knight,  and  the  knight 
equally  as  a  matter  of  course  received  a  fief,  ijf  he  had  not  one 
already  by  hereditary  title.  This  nobiHty,  moreover,  was  not 
a  caste  but  could  be  indefinitely  recruited  by  the  granting  of 
fiefs  and  admission  to  knighthood  (see  Kmicbthooo  and 
Chivalry). 

The  state  of  anarchy  was  by  now  so  far  advanced  that  war 
became  an  individual  right,  and  the  custom  of  private  war  arose. 
Every  man  had  in  principle  the  right  of  making  war 
^^'  to  defend  his  rights  or  to  avenge  his  wrongs.  Later 
on,  doubtless,  in  the  xjth  century,  this  was  a  privilege 
of  the  noble  iienlilhomme)]  but  the  texts  defining  the  limits 
which  the  Church  endeavoured  to  set  to  this  abuse,  namely,  the 
Peace  of  God  and  the  Truce  of  God,  show  that  this  was  at  the 
outset  a  power  possessed  by  men  of  all  classes.  Even  a  man 
who  had  appeared  in  a  court  of  law  and  received  judgment 
had  the  choice  of  refusing  to  accept  the  judgment  and  of 
making  war  instead.  Justice,  moreover,  with  its  frequent 
employment  of  trial  by  combat,  did  not  essentially  differ  from 
private  war. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  and  to  affirm,  with  certain 
historians  of  our  time,  for  example  Guilhermoz  and  Sfe,  that 
the  only  free  men  at  that  time,  besides  the  clergy,  were  the  nobles, 
all  the  rest  being  serfs.  There  are  many  indications  which  lead 
us  to  assume,  not  only  in  the  towns  but  even  in  the  coimtry 
districts,  the  existence  of  a  dass  of  men  of  free  status  who  were 
not  milites,  the  class  later  known  in  the  13th  century  as  vilainSf 
hommes  de  poeste^  and,  later,  roturiers.  The  fact  more  probably 
was  that  only  the  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  were  exempt  from  the 
exactions  of  the  feudal  lords;  while  from  all  the  others  the 
seigneurs  could  at  pleasure  levy  the  taiUe  (a  direct  and  arbitrary 
tax),  and  those  innumerable  rights  then  called  cpnsueiudines. 


Free  ownership,  the  attodittm,  even  under  the  form  of  small 
freeholds,  still  existed  by  way  of  exception  in  many  parts. 

Had,  then,  the  main  public  authority  disappeared?    This  is 
practically  the  contention  of  certain  writers,  who,  like  M.  Sfe, 
maintain  that  real  property,  the  possession  of  a  domain,  coofened 
on  the  big  landed  proprietor  all  rights  of  taxation,  command  and 
coercion  over  the  inhabitants  of  his  domain,  who,  according  to 
this  view,  were  always  serfs.    But  this  is  an  exaggeratran  of 
the  thesis  upheld  by  old  French  authors,  who  saw  in  fcudalian, 
though   in  a  different  sense,  a  confusion  of   property  with 
sovereignty.    It  appears  that  in  this  state  of  political  dnintegra- 
lion  each  part  of  the  country  which  had  a  homo^neous  character 
tended  to  form  itself  into  a  higher  uniL    In  this  unit  there  anse 
a  powerful  k>rd,  generally  a  duke,  a  count,  or  a  viscount,  who 
sometimes  came  to  be  called  the  capilaiU  dominus.    He  was 
either  a  former  official  of  the  monarchy,  whose  function  had 
become  herediury,  or  a  usurper  who  had  formed  himself  <»  this 
modeL    He  laid  claim  to  an  authority  other  than  that  amferred 
by  the  possession  of  real  property.    He  still  claimed  to 
over  the  whole  of  his  former  district  certain  rights,  which 
him  sometimes  surrendering  for  the  benefit  of  churches  or 
monasteries.    His  court  of  justice  was  held  in  the  his^iest  boooor, 
and  to  it  were  referred  the  most  important  affairs.    But  in  this 
district  there  were  generally  a  number  of  more  or  less  powerful 
lords,  who  as  a  rule  had  as  yet  no  particular  feudal  title  and  are 
often  given  the  name  of  principes.    Often,  but  not  always,  they 
had  commended  themselves  to  this  duke  <»r  count  by  doing 
homage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  royal  power  continued*  to  exist, 
recognized  by  a  considerable  part  of  old  Gaul,  the 
Francorum.  But  under  the  last  of  the  Carolingians  it 
had  in  fact  become  elective,  as  is  shown  by  the  elections  ^ 
of  Odo  and  Robert  before  that  of  Hugh  Capet  The 
electors  were  the  chief  lords  and  prelates  of  the  regnum  F^sm- 
cofum.  But  following  a  clever  policy,  each  king  during  his 
lifetime  took  as  partner  of  his  kingdom  his  eldest  son  and  con* 
secrated  and  crowned  him  in  advance,  so  that  the  first  of  the 
Capetians  revived  the  principle  of  heredity  in  favour  of  the 
eldest  son,  while  establishing  the  hereditary  indivisilMlity  <rf 
the  kingdom.  This  custom  was  recognized  at  the  acoesnon  of 
Louis  the  Fat,  but  the  authority  of  the  king  was  very  weak, 
being  merely  a  vague  allegiance.  His  only  real  authcoity  lay 
where  his  own  possessions  t^re,  or  where  there  had  not  aiaen 
a  duke,  a  count,  or  lord  of  equal  rank  with  theuL  He  maintain^ 
however,  a  general  right  of  administering  justice,  a  cmria,  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  seems  to  have  been  universal.  It  is  true 
that  the  parties  in  a  suit  had  to  submit  themselves  to  it  volantaiily, 
and  could  accept  or  reject  the  judgment  given,  but  thb  was  at 
that  time  the  general  rule.  The  king  dispensed  justice  sorRwnded 
by  the  officers  of  his  household  {domestici),  who  thus  formed  his 
council;  but  these  were  not  the  only  ones  to  assat  him,  vAethcr 
in  court  or  coundL  Periodically,  at  the  great  yearly  festivals, 
he  called  together  the  chief  lords  and  prelates  of  his  kingdom, 
thus  carrying  on  the  tradition  of  the  Carolingian  pUdta  or 
conventus;  but  little  by  little,  with  the  ^)propriation  of  the 
konoreSf  the  character  of  the  gathering  changed;  it  was  no 
longer  an  assembly  of  officials  but  M  indq>endent  lords.  This 
was  now  called  the  curia  regis. 

While  the  power  of  the  State  was  almost  disappearing,  that 
of  the  Church,  apart  from  the  particular  acts  of  violence  of 
which  she  was  often  the  victim,  continued  to  grow.  ^ 
Her  jurisdiction  gained  ground,  since  her  procedure 
was  reasonable  and  comparatively  scientific  (except 
that  she  admitted  to  a  certain  extent  cofflpurgati<m  by  oath 
and  the  judicia  Dei,  with  the  exception  of  trial  by  combat). 
Not  only  was  the  privilege. of  clergy,  by  which  acaaed  dcrfcs 
were  brought  under  her  jurisdiction,  almost  absolute,  bat  she 
had  cognizance  of  a  number  of  causes  in  which  laymoi  only  were 
concerned,  marriage  aud  everything  nearly  or  remotdy  affecting 
it,  wills,  crimes  and  offences  against  reli^on;  and  even  contracts, 
when  the  two  parties  wished  it  or  when  the  agreement  was  made 
on  oath,  came  within  her  competence.    Such,  then,  were  the 
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ecdesiastJcal  orChristian  contU{coursd'iilise,coursedeckritietUi). 
The  Church,  moreover,  remained  in  dose  connexion  with  the 
crown,  the  king  preserving  a  quasi-ecclesiastical  character, 
while  the  royal  prerogatives  with  regard  to  the  election  of  bishops 
were  maintained  more  successfully  than  the  rights  ci  the  crown, 
though  in  many  of  the  great  £efs  they  none  the  less  passed  to 
the  count  or  the  duke.  It  was  at  this  time  too  that  the  Church 
tried  to  break  the  last  ties  which  still  kept  her  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  civil  power;  this  was  the  true  import  of  the 
Investiture  Contest  (see  Investitusz,  and  Cburcb  History), 
thou£^  this  was  not  very  acute  in  France. 

The  period  of  the  true  feudal  monarchy  isembraced  by  the  i  ath 
and  X3th  centuries,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
crown  again  a^umed  real  strength  and  authority; 
but  so  far  it  had  no  organs  and  instruments  save  those 
f,  which  were  furnished  by  feudalism,  now  organized 
under  a  regular  flierarcby,  of  which  the  king  was  the 
head,  the  "  sovereign  enfeoffer  of  the  kingdom "  isouverain 
JUffeux  du  royaume),  as  he  came  later  on  to  be  called.  This  new 
p(»ition  of  affairs  was  the  result  of  three  great  factors:  the 
revival  of  Roman  Law,  the  final  organization  of  feudalism 
and  the  rise  of  the  privileged  towns.    The  revival  of  Roman 

^ law  began  in  France  and  Italy  in  the  second  half 

^^,  of  the  nth  century,  developing  with  extraordinary 

brilliance  in  the  latter  country  at  the  university  of 
Bologna,  which  was  destined  for  a  long  time  to  dominate  Europe. 
Roman  law  spread  rapidly  in  the  French  schools  and  universities, 
except  that  of  Paris,  which  was  closed  to  it  by  the  papacy;  and 
the  influence  of  this  study  was  so  great  that  it  transformed 
society.  On  the  one  hand  it  contributed  largely  to  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  royal  power,  modelling  the  rij^ts  of  the  king  on 
those  of  the  Roman  emperor.  On  the  other  hand  it  wrought  a 
no  less  profound  change  in  private  law.  From  this  time  dates 
the  division  of  old  France  into  the  Pays  de  droit  icrit,  in  which 
Roman  law,  under  the  form  in  which  it  was  codified  by  Justinian, 
was  received  as  the  ordinary  law;  and  the  Pays  de 
coutume,  where  it  played  only  a  secondary  part,  being 
generally  valid  only  as  ratio  scripta  and  not  as  lex 
scripta.  In  this  period  the  customs  also  took  definitive  form, 
and  over  and  above  the  local  customs  properly  so  called  there 
were  formed  customs  known  as  general,  which  held  good  through 
a  whcit  province  or  baiUiage,  and  were  based  on  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  h^er  jurisdictions. 

The  final  organization  of  feudalism  resulted  from  the  strug^ 
for  organization  which  was  proceeding  in  each  district  where 
the  more  powerful  lords  compelled  the  others  to  do 
them  homage  and  become  their  vassals;  the  capHalis 
*iom  •t  dominus  had  beneath  him  a  whole  hierarchy,  and  was 
fliarfiliin  ]||qu^  |^  p^f^  of  ^he  feudal  system  of  France  (see 
Feudalism).  Doubtless  in  the  case  of  lords  like  the  dukes  of 
Brittany  and  Burgundy,  the  king  could  not  actually  demand 
the  strict  fulfilment  of  the  feudal  obligations;  but  the  principle 
was  established.  The  question  now  arises,  did  free  and  absolute 
property,  the  d/otftttm,  entirely  disappear  in  this  process,  and 
were  all  lands  held  as  tentires?  It  continued  to  exist,  by  way 
of  exception,  in  most  districts,  unchanged  save  in  the  burden 
of  proof  of  ownership,  with  which,  according  to  the  customs, 
sometimes  the  lord  and  sometimes  the  holder  of  the  land  was  held 
charged.  In  one  respect,  however,  namely  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  feudal  hierarchy  had 
absolute  sway.  Towards  the  end  of  the  xjth  century 
Beaumanoir  dearty  laid  down  this  principle:  "AU 
secular  jurisdiction  in  France  is  held  from  the  king  as  a  fief  or 
an  arriire-fief. "  Henceforth  it  could  also  be  said  that  "  All 
justice  emanates  from  the  king.  *'  The  law  concerning  fiefs 
became  settled  also  from  another  point  of  view,  the  fief  becoming 
patrimonial;  that  is  to  say,  not  only  hereditary,  but  freely 
alienable  by  the  vassal,  subject  in  both  cases  to  certain  rights  of 
transfer  due  to  the  lord,  which  Were  at  first  fixed  by  agreement 
and  later  by  custom.  The  most  salient  features  of  feudal 
succession  were  the  right  of  primogeniture  and  the  perference 
given  to  heirs-male;  but  from  the  X3th  century  onwards  the 


right  of  primogeniture,  which  had  at  first  involved  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  younger  members  of  a  family,  tended  to  be 
modified,  except  in  the  case  of  the  chief  lords,  the  eldest  son 
obtaining  the  preponderant  share  or  priciput.  Non-noble 
{roturier)  tenancies  also  became  patrimonial  in  similar  circum- 
stances, except  that  in  their  case  there  was  ju>  right  of  primo- 
geniture nor  any  privilege  of  males.  The  tenure  of  serfs  did  not 
become  alienable,  and  only  became  hereditary  by  certain 
devices. 

Feudal  society  next  saw  the  rise  of  a  new  element  within  it: 
the  privileged  towns.  At  this  time  many  towns  acquired 
privileges,  the  movement  beginning  towards  the  end 
of  the  nth  centuiy;  they  were  sanctioned  by  a  formal  STjajST 
concession  from  the  lord  to  whom  the  town  was  sub-  t^JjuT 
ject,  the  concession  being  embodied  in  a  charter  or  in 
a  record  of  customs  (couiume).  Some  towns  won  for  themselves 
true  political  rights,  for  instance  the  right  of  self-administration, 
rights  of  justice  over  the  inhabitants,  the  right  of  not  being 
taxed  except  by  their  own  consent,  of  maintaining  an  armed 
force,  and  of  controlling  it  themselves.  Others  only  obtained 
dvil  rights,  e.g.  guarantees  against  the  arbitrary  rights  of  justice 
and  taxation  of  the  lord  or  his  provost.  The  <^ef  forms  of 
municipal  organization  at  this  time  were  the  commtme  jurie  of 
the  north  and  east,  and  the  considat,  which  came  from  Italy  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Auvergne  and  Limousin.  The  towns  with 
important  privileges  formed  in  feucftd  sodety  as  it  were  a  new 
class  of  lordships;  but  their  lords,  that  is  to  say  their  burgesses, 
were  in^ired  by  quite  a  new  spirit.  The  crown  courted  their 
support,  taking  them  under  its  protection,  and  championing 
the  causes  in  which  they  were  interested  (see  Commune)  .  Finally, 
it  is  in  this  period,  under  Philip  Augustus,  that  the  great  fids 
began  to  be  effectually  reannexed  to  the  crown,  a  process  iriiich, 
continued  by  the  kings  up  to  the  end  of  the  ancien  rigiwu,  re- 
founded  for  their  profit  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  France. 

The  crown  maintained  the  machinery  of  feudalism,  the  chief 
central  instruments  of  which  were  the  great  officers  of  the  crown, 
the  seneschal,  butler,  constable  and  chancellor,  who 
were  to  become  irremovable  officials,  those  at  least 
who  survived.  But  this  period  saw  the  rise  of  a  tt*4 
special  college  of  dignitaries,  that  of  the  Twdve  Peers 
of  France,  consisting  of  six  laymen  and  six  ecdesi- 
astics,  which  took  definitive  shape  at  the  beginning  of  the 
X3th  century.  We  cannot  yet  discern  with  any  certainty  by 
what  process  it  was  formed,  why  those  six  prelates  and  those  six 
great  feudatories  in  particular  were  sdected  rather  than  others 
equally  eligible.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  a 
result  of  that  process  of  feudal  organization  mentioned  above; 
the  formation  of  a  similar  assembly  of  twdve  peers  occurs  also 
in  a  certain  number  of  the  great  fiefs.  Besides  the  part  which 
they  played  at  the  consecration  of  kings,  the  peers  of  France 
formed  a  court  in  which  they  judged  one  another  under  the 
presidency  of  the  king,  their  overlord,  according  to  feudal  custom. 
But  the  cour  des  pairs  in  this  sense  was  not  separate  from  the 
curia  regis,  and  later  from  the  parlement  of  Paris,  of  which  the 
peers  of  France  were  by  right  members.  From  this  time,  too, 
dates  another  important  institution,  that  of  the  maUres  des 
requtles. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  crown  again  began  to  be  exercised 
during  the  i  ath  century,  and  in  the  xjth  century  had  full  authority 

over  all  the  territories  subject  to  the  crown.    Beau-   

manoir  has  a  very  interesting  theory  on  this  subject.  ZorSaf 
The  right  of  war  tends  to  regain  its  natural  equilibrium,  p^wer, 
the  royal  power  following  the  Church  in  the  endeavour 
to  check  private  wars.  Hence  arose  the  quaraniaine  le  rot, 
due  to  I^ilip  Augustus  or  Saint  Louis,  by  which  those  relatives 
of  the  parties  to  a  quarrd  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  quarrel 
were  rendered  immune  from  attack  for  forty  days  after  it; 
and  above  all  the  assurements  imposed  by  the  king  or  lord; 
on  these  points  too  Beaumanoir  has  an  interesting  theory. 
The  rule  was,  moreover,  already  in  force  by  which  private  wars 
had  to  cease  during  the  time  that  the  king  was  engaged  in  a 
foreign  war.  But  the  most  appreciable  progress  took  place  in  the 
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adminuttmtive  and  judicial  institutions.  Under  Philip  Augustus 
arose  the  royal  baillu  (sae  Bailiyf:  section  Baitti),  and  senochals 
iq.v.)t  who  were  the  representatives  o!  the  king  in  the  provinces, 
and  superior  judges.  At  the  same  time  the  form  of  the  feudal 
courts  tended  to  change,  as  they  began  more  and  more  to  be 
influenced  by  the  Romano-canonical  law.  Saint  Louis  had 
striven  to  abolish  trial  by  combat,  and  the  Church  had  condemned 
other  forms  of  ordeal,  the  purgalio  vulgaris.  In  most  parts  of 
the  country  the  feudal  lords  began  to  give  place  in  the  courts  of 
law  to  the  provosts  {prMU)  and  haUlis  of  the  lords  or  of  the 
crown,  who  were  the  judges,  having  as  their  coundllocB  the 
tnocats  (advocates)  and  ffocwtws  (procuraton)  of  the  assize. 
The  feudal  courts,  which  were  foundeid  solely  on  the  relations  of 
homage  and  tenure,  before  which  the  vassals  and  tenants  as 
such  appeared,  disappeared  in  part  from  the  zjth  century  on. 
Of  the  seigniorial  jurisdictions  there  soon  remained  only  the 
hau^  or  basses  jusiius  (in  the  14th  century  arose  an  intermediate 
grade,  the  moyenne  justice),  all  of  which  were  considered  to  be 
concessions  of  the  royal  power,  and  so  delegations  of  the  public 
authority.  As  a  residt  of  the  application  of  Roman  and  canon 
law,  there  arose  the  appeal  strictly  so  called,  both  in  the  class  of 
royal  and  of  seigniorial  jurisdictions,  the  case  in  the  latter  instance 
going  finally  before  a  royal  court,  from  which  henceforth  there 
was  no  appeal.  In  the  13th  century  too  appeared  the  theory 
of  crown  cases  {cas  royaux),  cases  which  the  lords  became  in- 
competent to  try  and  whicJi  were  reserved  for  the  royal  court. 
Finally,  the  curia  regis  was  gradually  transformed  into  a  regular 
court  of  justice,  the  ParUmerU  {q.v.),  as  it  was  already  called 
in  tire  second  half  of  the  xjth  century.  At  this  time  Uie  king 
no  longer  appeared  in  it  regularly,  and  before  each  session  (for 
it  was  not  yet  a  permanent  body)  a  list  of  properly  qualified  men 
was  drawn  up  in  advance  to  form  the  parlement,  only  those  whose 
names  were  on  the  list  being  capable  of  sitting  in  it.  Its  main, 
function  had  come  to  be  that  of  a  final  court  of  appeal.  At  the 
various  sessions,  which  were  regularly  held  at  Paris,  appeared 
the  haiUis  and  seneschals,  who  were  called  upon  to  answer  for 
the  cases  they  had  judged  and  also  for  their  administration. 
The  accounts  were  received  by  members  of  the  parlement  at 
the  Temple,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  Cour  or  Qiambre  des 
Comptes. 

At  the  end  of  this  period  the  nobility  became  an  exclusive 
class.  It  became  an  established  rule  that  a  man  had  to  be  noble 
in  order  to  be  made  a  knight,  and  even  in  order  to 
acquire  a  fief;  but  in  this  latter  respect  the  king 
made  exceptions  in  the  case  of  roturiers,  who  were 
licensed  to  take  up  fiefs,  subject  to  a  payment  known 
as  the  droits  dt  franc-jUf.  The  raiuriers,  or  villains 
who  were  not  in  a  state  of  thraldom,  were  already  a 
class  not  only  in  the  towns  but  in  the  country. 
The  Church  maintained  her  privileges;  a  few  attempts  only 
were  made  to  restrain  the  abuse,  not  the  extent,  of  her  jurisdic- 
tion. This  jurisdiction  was,  during  the  12th  century,  to  a  certain 
extent  regidarized,  the  bishop  nominating  a  special  functionary 
to  hold  his  court;  this  was  the  officialis  (Fr.  official),  whence  the 
name  of  officialiti  later  applied  in  France  to  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions.  On  one  point,  however,  her  former  rights  were 
diminished.  She  preserved  the  right  of  freely  acquiring  penonal 
and  real  property,  but  though  she  could  still  acquire  feudal 
tenures  she  could  not  keep  them;  the  customs  decided  that  she 
must  vider  Us  mains,  that  is,  alienate  the  property  again  within 
a  year  and  a  day.  The  reason  for  this  new  rule  was  that  the 
Church,  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  is  a  proprietor  who 
does  not  die  and  in  principle  does  not  surrender  her  property; 
consequently,  the  lords  had  no  longer  the  right  of  exacting;  the 
transfer  duties  on  those  tenures  which  she  acquired.  It  was 
possible,  however,  to  compromise  and  allow  the  Church  to  keep 
the  tenure  on  condition  of  the  consent  not  only  oi  the  lord 
directly  concerned,  but  of  all  the  higher  lords  up  to  the  capitalis 
dominus;  it  goes  without  saying  that  this  concession  was  only 
obtained  by  the  payment  of  pecuniary  compensations,  the  chi^ 
of  which  was  the  droit  d'amortissement,  paid  to  these  differient 
lords.  In  this  period  the  form  of  the  episcopal  elections  under- 
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went  a  change,  the  electoral  coUege  coming  to  consist  only  ol  the 
canons  composing  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  church.  But 
except  for  the  oflBdal  candidatures,  which  were  abused  by  the 
kings  and  great  lords,  the  el^rtions  were  regular;  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  attributed  to  Saint  Louis,  which  implies  the  contrary, 
is  nowadays  considered  apocryphal  by  the  best  critics. 

Finally,  it  must  be  added  that  during  the  13th  century  criminal 
law  was  profoundly  modified.  Under  the  influence  oi  Roman 
law  a  system  of  arbitrary  penalties  replaced  those 
laid  down  by  the  customs,  which  had  usually  been 
fixed  and  crud.  The  criminal  procedure  of  the  feudal 
courts  had  been  based  on  the  right  of  accusation 
vested  only  in  the  person  wronged  and  his  rdations;  for  this 
was  substituted  the  inquisitorial  procedure  (^ocesms  pa 
inquisiHantm),  which  had  developed  in  the  canon  Uw  at  the  very 
end  of  the  X2th  century,  and  was*to  become  the  procidurt  d 
V extraordinaire  of  the  ancien  rigime,  which  was  amducted  in 
secret  and  without  free  defence  and  debate.  Of  this  procedure 
torture  came  to  be  an  ordinary  and  regular  part. 

The  customs,  which  ai  that  time  contained  almost  the  whok 
of  the  law  for  a  great  part  of  France,  were  not  fixed  by  being 
written  down.  In  that  part  of  France  which  was 
subject  to  customary  law  {la  France  coutumiire)  they 
were  defined  when  necessary  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
of  practitioners  in  what  was  called  the  tnguile  par  lurhes;  some 
of  them,  however,  were,  in  part  at  least,  authenticaUy  recorded 
in  seigniorial  charters,  ckartes  de  viUe  or  ckartes  decouiume. 
Their  rules  were  also  recorded  by  experts  in  private  works  or 
collections  called  liores  andunders,  or  simply  cotdnmdas 
(customaries).  The  most  notable  of  these  are  Les  Cotduma 
de  Beauvoisis  of  Philippe  de  Beaumanoir,  which  Montesqukn 
justly  quotes  as  throwing  Ught  on  those  times;  abo  the  Trh 
ancienne  couSume  de  NormtMie  and  the  Grand  Omtaimier  de 
Normandie;  the  Conseil  A  un  ami  of  Pierre  des  Fontaines,  the 
£tablissements  de  Saint  Louis;  the  Uvre  de  jostice  <f  de  pleL 
At  the  same  time  the  clerks  of  important  judges  began  to  collect 
in  reg^ters  notable  decisions;  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  have 
preserved  to  us  the  old  decisions  of  the  exchequer  of  Noimandy, 
and  the  Olim  registers  of  the  parlement  of  Paris. 

The  Limited  Monarchy,— Tbt  X4th  and  15th  centuries  were 
the  age  of  the  limited  monardiy.  Feudal  institutions  kq>t 
their  political  importance;  but  side  by  side  with  them  arose 
others  of  which  the  object  was  the  direct  exerdse  of  the  royal 
authority;  others  also  arose  from  the  very  heart. of  feudalism, 
but  at  the  same  time  transformed  its  laws  in  order  to  adiq>t  them 
to  the  new  needs  of  the  crown.  In  this  period  certain  rules  for 
the  succession  to  the  throne  were  fixed  by  precedents:  the 
exclusion  of  women  and  of  male  descendants  in  the  female 
line,  and  the  principle  that  a  king  could  not  by  an  act  of  will 
change  the  succession  of  the  crown.  The  (dd  curia  regis  db- 
app^red  and  was  replaced  by  the  parlement  as  to  its  judidil 
functions,  while  to  fulfil  its  deliberative  functions  there  was 
formed  a  new  body,  the  royal  council  (amseil  du  rot),  an  ad- 
ministrative and  governing  council,  which  was  in  no  way  of  a 
feudal  character.  The  number  of  its  members  was  at  first  small, 
but  they  tended  to  increase;  soon  the  brevet  of  censeSler  dm 
roi  en  ses  conseits  was  given  to  numerous  representatives  ol  the 
clergy  and  nobility,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  becoming 
members  by  right.  Side  by  side  with  these  officials,  whose  power 
was  then  at  its  height,  there  were  gradually  evolved  more 
subservient  ministers  who  could  be  dispensed  with  at  will; 
the  secritaires  des  commandements  du  roi  of  the  15th  centmy, 
who  in  the  i6th  century  developed  into  the  setrUaires  d'iut, 
and  were  themselves  docended  from  the  clercs  du  secret  and 
secritaires  des  finances  of  the  X4th  century. .  The  College  of  the 
Twelve  Peers  of  France  had  not  its  full  numbers  at  the  end  of 
the  X3th  century;  the  six  ecclesiastical  peerages  existed  and 
continued  to  exist  to  the  end,  together  with  the  archbishopric 
and  bishoprics  to  which  they  were  attached,  not  being  suppressed; 
but  several  of  the  great  fiefs  to  which  six  lay  peerages  l^d  been 
attached  had  been  annexed  to  the  crown.  To  fill  these  vacmndes, 
Philip  the  Fair  raised  the  duchies  of  Brittany  and  AnjoQ  and 
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the  countship  of  Artois  to  the  rank  of  peerages  of  France.  This 
really  amounted  to  changing  the  nature  of  the  institution; 
for  the  new  peers  held  their  rank  merely  at  the  king's  will, 
though  the  rank  continued  to  belong  to  a  great  barony  and  to 
be  handed  down  with  it.  Before  long  peers  began  to  be  created 
when  there  were  no  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  College,  and  there 
was  a  constant  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  lay  peers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  appeared  the  states 
general  {itats  giniraux)^  which  were  often  convoked,  though  not 
at  fixed  intervals,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  14th 
century  and  the  greater  part  of  the  xsth.  Their 
power  reached  its  height  at  a  critical  moment  of  the 
'1*?*'^  Hundred  Years*  War  during  the  reign  of  King  John. 
At  the  same  time  there  arose  side  by  side  with  them, 
and  from  the  same  causes,  the  provincial  estates,  which  were 
in  miniature  for  each  province  what  the  states  general  were  for 
the  whole  kingdom.  Of  these  provincial  assemblies  some  were 
founded  in  one  or  other  of  the  great  fiefs,  being  convoked  by  the 
duke  or  count  under  the  pressure  of  the  same  needs  which  led 
the  king  to  convoke  the  slates  general;  others,  in  provinces 
which  had  already  been  annexed  to  the  crown,  probably  had 
their  origin  in  the  councils  summoned  by  the  baiUi  or  seneschal  to 
aid  him  in  his  administration.  Later  it  became  a  privilege  for 
a  province  to  have  its  own  assembly;  those  which  did  so  were 
never  of  right  subject  to  the  royal  taiUt,  and  kept,  at  least 
formally,  the  right  of  sanctioning,  by  means  of  the  assembly,  the 
subsidies  which  took  its  place.  Hence  it  became  the  endeavour 
of  the  crown  to  suppress  these  provincial  assemblies,  which  in 
the  14th  century  were  to  be  found  everywhere;  from  the  outset 
of  the  X5th  century  they  began  to  disappear  in  central  France. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  of  this  period  was  the  institu- 
tion of  universal  taxation  by  the  crown.  So  far  the  king's  sole 
revenues  were  th<»e  wliich  he  exacted,  in  his  capacity 
^gthm  ^^  feudal  lord,  wherever  another  lord  dd  not  intervene 
between  him  and  the  inhabitants,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
come arising  from  certain  crown  rights  which  he  had  preserved  or 
regained.  But  these  revenues,  knovm  later  as  the  income  of  the 
royal  domain  and  later  still  as  the  finances  ordinaires,  became 
insufficient  in  proportion  as  the  royal  power  increased;  it 
became  a  necessity  for  the  monarch  to  be  able  to  levy  imposts 
throughout  the  whole  extent  <A  the  provinces  annexed  to  the 
crown,  even  upon  the  subjects  of  the  different  lords.  This  he 
could  only  do  by  means  of  the  co-operation  of  those  lords,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  who  alone  had  the  right  of  taxing  their  subjects; 
the  coH>peration  of  the  privileged  towns,  which  had  the  ri^t  to 
tax  themselves,  was  also  necessary.  It  was  in  order  to  obtain 
this  consent  that  the  states  general,  in  most  cases,  and  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  in  all  cases,  were  convoked.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  king  ad<^ted  different  methods;  for  instance, 
he  sometimes  utilized  the  principle  of  the  feudal  aids.  In  cases 
where  his  vassals  owed  him,  as  overlord,  a  pecuniary  aid,  he 
sObstituted  for  the  sum  paid  directly  by  his  vassals  a  tax  levied 
by  his  own  authority  on  their  subjects.  It  is  in  this  way  that  for 
thirty  years  the  necessary  sums  were  raised,  without  any  vote 
from  the  states  general,  to  pay  the  ransom  of  King  John.  But 
in  principle  the  taxes  were  in  the  X4th  century  sanctioned  by 
the  states  general.  Whatever  form  they  tookf  they  were  given 
the  generic  name  of  Aids  or  auxUiay  and  were  considered  as 
occasional  and  extraordinary  subsidies,  the  king  being  obliged 
in  principle  to  "  live  of  his  own  "  (rnvre  de  son  domaine).  Certain 
aids,  it  is  true,  tended  to  become  permanent  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI.;  but  the  taxes  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  states 
general  were  at  first  the  sole  resource  of  Charles  VIL  In  the 
second  half  of  his  reign  the  two  chief  taxes  became  permanent: 
in  1435  that  of  the  aids  (a  tax  on  the  sale  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption, especially  on  wine),  with  the  formal  consent  of  the 
states  general,  and  that  of  the  tailU  in  2439.  In  the  latter  case 
the  consent  of  the  states  general  was  not  given;  but  only  the 
nobility  protested,  for  at  the  same  time  as  the  royal  taUle  became 
permanent  the  seigm'orial  faille  was  suppressed.  These  imposts 
were  increased,  on  the  royal  authority,  by  Louis  XI.  After  his 
death  the  states  general,  which  met  at  Tours  in  1484,  endeavoured 
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to  re-establish  the  periodical  vote  of  the  tax,  and  only  granted 
it  for  two  years,  reducing  it  to  the  sum  which  it  had  reached 
at  the  death  of  Charles  VII.  But  the  promise  that  they  would 
again  be  convoked  before  the  expiry  of  two  years  was  not  kept. 
These  imposts  and  that  of  the  gabellc  were  henceforth  permanent. 
Together  with  the  taxes  there  was  evolved  the  system  of  their 
administration.  Their  main  outlines  were  laid  down  by  th« 
states  general  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  in  135$  and  the  following 
years.  For  the  administration  of  the  subsidies  which  they 
granted,  they  nominated  from  among  their  own  numbers 
surintendanls  ghUraux  or  gintraux  des  finances,  and  further, 
for  each  diocese  or  equivalent  district,  ilus.  Both  had  not  only 
the  active  administration  but  also  judicial  rights,  the  latter 
constituting  courts  of  the  first  instance  and  the  former  courts  of 
final  appeal.  After  1360  the  crown  again  adopted  this  organiza- 
tion, which  had  before  been  only  temporary;  but  henceforth 
gtniraux  and  tins  were  nominated  by  the  king.  The  tius,  or 
ojiciers  des  tiections^  only  existed  in  districts  which  were  subject 
to  the  royal  taiUe\  hence  the  division,  so  important  in  old  France, 
into  pays  d*ileclions  and  pays  d*itats.  The  tius  kept  both 
administration  and  jurisdiction;  but  in  the  higher  stage  a  differ- 
entiation was  made:  the  giniraux  des  finances,  who  numbered 
four,  kept  the  administration,  while  their  jurisdiction  as  a  court 
of  final  appeal  was  handed  over  to  another  body,  the  cour  des 
aides,  which  had  already  been  founded  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  Besides  the  four  ghUraux  des  finances,  who  administered 
the  taxation,  there  were  four  Treasurers  of  France  {trisoriers 
de  France),  who  administered  the  royal  domain;  and  these  eight 
officials  together  formed  in  the  X5th  century  a  kind  of  ministry 
of  finance  to  the  monarchy. 

The  army  also  was  organized.  On  the  one  hand,  the  military 
service  attached  to  the  fiefs  was  transformed  for  the  profit 
of  the  king,  who  alone  had  the  right  of  making  war: 
it  became  the  orrihre-bant  a  term  which  had  formerly 
applied  to  the  letU  en  masse  of  all  the  inhabitants  in 
times  of  national  danger.  Before  the  Z4th  century  the  king 
had  only  had  the  power  of  calling  upon  his  own  immediate  vassals 
iar  service.  Henceforth  all  possessors  of  fie&  owed  him,  whether 
within  the  kingdom  or  on  the  frontiers,  military  service  without 
pay  and  at  their  own  expense.  This  was  for  long  an  impwtant 
resource  for  the  king.  But  Charles  VIL  organized  an  army  on 
another  footing.  It  comprised  the  francs-archers  furnished  by 
the  parishes,  a  militia  which  was  only  stmunoned  in  case  of  war, 
but  in  time  of  peace  had  to  practise  archery,  and  companies  of 
gendarmerie  or  heavy  cavalry,  forming  a  permanent  establish- 
ment,  which  were  called  compagnies  d'ordannance.  It  was 
chiefly  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  the  first  nucleus  of  a  per- 
manent army  that  the  taiUe  itself  had  been  made  permanent. 

The  new  army  led  to  the  institution  of  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, who  were  to  command  the  troops  quartered  there.  At 
first  they  were  only  appointed  for  the  frontiers  and  fortified 
places,  but  later  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  gouvememenis 
giniraux.  There  were  at  first  twelve  of  these,  which  were  called 
in  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century  thtdoiue.anciens  gouvernements. 
Although,  strictly  speaking,  they  had  only  military  powers,  the 
governors,  always  chosen  firom  among  the  great  loids,  became 
in  the  provinces  the  direct  representatives  of  the  king  and  caused 
the  baillis  and  seneschals  to  take  a  secondary  place. 

The  courts  of  law  continued  to  develop  on  the  lines  already 
laid  down.  The  parlement,  which  had  come  to  be  a  judid^ 
committee  nominated  every  year,  but  always  consisting 
In  fact  of  the  same  persons,  changed  in  the  course  of  the 
X4th  century  into  a  body,  of  magistrates  who  were 
permanent  but  as  yet  subject  to  removal.  During  this  period 
were  evolved  its  organization  and  definitive  features  (see  Parle- 
ment). The  provincial  parlements  had  arisen  after  and  in  imita- 
tion c^  that  of  Paris,  and  had  for  the  most  part  taken  the  place  of 
some  superior  jurisdiction  which  had  formerly  existed  in  the  same 
district  when  it  had  been  independent  (like  Provence)  or  had 
formed  one  of  the  great  fiefs  (like  Normandy  or  Burgundy). 
It  was  during  this  period  also  that  the  parlements  acquired  the 
right  of  opposing  the  registration,  that  is  to  say,  the  promulgation 
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of  laws,  of  revising  them,  and  of  making  representations  {remon- 
trances)  to  the  king  when  they  refused  the  registration,  giving 
the  reasons  for  such  ref usaL  The  other  royal  jurisdictions  were 
completed  (see  B  aiutf,  Chatelbt)  .  Besides  them  arose  another 
of  great  importance,  which  was  of  military  origin,  but  came  to 
include  all  citizens  under  its  sway.  These  were  the  provosts 
of  the  marshals  of  France  (prMUs  des  marichaux  de  Prance), 
who  were  officers  of  the  Marichaussie  (the  gendarmerie  of  the 
time);  they  exercised  criminal  jurisdiction  without  a|^)eal  in 
the  case  of  crimes  committed  by  vagabonds  and  fugitives  from 
justice,  this  class  being  called  thdr  gibier  (game),  and  of  a  number 
of  crimes  of  violence,  whatever  the  rank  of  the  offender.  Further, 
another  class  of  officers  was  created  in  connexion  with  the  law 
courts:  the  "  king's  men  "  {jgiens  du  r<n),  the  procureurs  and 
avocats  du  roi,  who  were  at  first,  simply  those  lawyers  who 
represented  the  king  in  the  law  courts,  or  pleaded  for  him  when 
he  had  some  interest  to  follow  up  or  to  defend.  Later  they  became 
officers  of  the  crown.  In  the  case  of  the  procuratrs  du  roi  this 
development  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  X4th  century. 
Their  duty  was  not  only  to  represent  the  king  in  the  law  courts, 
whether  as  plaintiff  or  defendant,  but  also  to  take  care  that  in 
each  case  the  law  was  applied,  and  to  demand  its  application. 
From  this  time  on  the  ^ocureurs  du  roi  had  full  control  over 
matters  concerning  the  public  interest,  and  especially  over 
public  prosecutioiL  In  thia  period,  top,  appeared  what  was 
afterwards  caXkA  justice  retenue,  that  is  to  say,  the  justice  which 
the  king  administered,  or  was  supposed  to  administer,  in  person. 
It  was  based  on  the  idea  that,  Since  all  justice  and  all  judicial 
power  reside  in  the  king,  he  could  not  deprive  himself  of  them 
by  delegating  their  exercise  to  his  officers  and  to.  the  feudal 
lords.  Consequently  he  could,  if  he  thought  fit,  take  the  place 
of  the  judges  and  call  up  a  case  before  his  own  coundL  He  could 
reverse  even  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  final  appeal,  and  in 
tome  cases  used  thb  means  of  appealing  against  the  decrees  of  the 
parlements  (proposUion  d'erreurt  requite  civite,  pourvoi  en  rMsion), 
In  these  cases  the  king  was  supposed  to  judge  in  person;  in 
reality  they  were  examined  by  the  moUres  des  requites  and 
submitted  to  the  royal  council  {amseil  du  rot),  at  which  the  king 
was  always  supposed  to  be  present  and  which  had  in  itself  no 
power  of  giving  a  decision.  For  this  purpose  there  was  soon 
formed  a  special  committee  of  the  council,  which  was  called  the 
conseil  priti  or  de  justice.  At  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
Charles  VIII.,  in  order  to  relieve  the  council  of  some  of  its  func- 
tions, created  a  new  final  court,  the  t^rand  conseil,  t<>  deal  with 
a  number  of  these  cases.  But  before  long  it  again  became  the 
custom  to  appeal  to  the  conseil  du  roi,  so  that  the  grand  conseil 
became  almost  useless.  The  king  frequently,  by  means  of 
iMres  de  justice,  intervened  in  the  procedure  of  the  courts,  by 
granting  Unifices,  by  which  rules  which  were  too  severe  were 
modified,  and  faculties  or  facilities  for  overcoming  difficulties 
arising  from  flaws  in  contracts  or  judgments,  cases  at  that  time 
not  covered  by  the  common  law.  By  lettres  de  ff-dce  he  granted 
reprieve  or  pardon  in  individual  cases.  The  most  extreme 
form  of  intervention  by  the  king  was  made  by  means  of  lettres  de 
cachet  Iq.v.),  which  ordered  a  subject  to  go  without  toaX  into  a 
state  prison  or  into  exile. 

The  condition  of  the  Church  changed  greatly  during  this  period. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  officialiUs  was  very  much  reduced,  even 
over  the  clergy.  They  ceased  to  be  competent  to 
judge  actions  concerning  the  possession  of  real  property, 
in  which  the  clergy  were  defendants.  In  criminal 
law  the  theory  of  the  cos  priviligii,  which  appears  in  the  X4th 
century,  enabled  the  royal  judges  to  take  action  against  and  judge 
the  clergy  for  all  serious  crimes,  though  without  the  power  of 
inflicting  any  penalties  but  arbitrary  fines,  the  ecclesiastical 
judge  remaining  competent,  in  accordance  with  the  privileges  of 
clergy,  to  try  the  offender  for  the  same  crime  as  what  was 
technically  called  a  dHU  commun.  The  devdopment  of  juris- 
prudence gradually  removed  from  the  oJicialUis  causes  of  a 
purely  secular  character  in  which  laymen  only  were  concerned, 
such  as  wiUs  and  contracts;  and  in  matrimonial  cases  their 
jurisdiction  was  limited  to  those  in  which  Xhefoedus  matrimonii 
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was  in  qtiestion.  For  the  acquisition  of  real  pnpaty  by 
astical  establishments  the  consent  of  the  king  to  the  amortise- 
ment  was  always  necessary,  even  in  the  case  of  allodial  lands; 
and  if  it  was  a  case  of  feudal  tenures  the  king  and  the  direct 
'overlords  alone  kept  their  rights,  the  intermediate  lords  being 
left  out  of  the  question. 

As  regards  the  conferring  of  ecclesiastical  benefices*  from  the 
14th  century  onwards  the  papacy  oicioacbed  more  and  more 
upon  the  rights  of  the  bishops,  in  whose  gift  the  inferior 
benefices  generally  wer^,  and  of  the  electors,  who 
usually  conferred  the  superior  benefices;  at  the  same 
time  it  exacted  from  newly  appointed  incumbents 
heavy  dues,  which  were  includMi  under  the  generic  name  of 
annates  (9.V.).  During  the  Great  Schism  of  the  Western  Church, 
these  abuses  became  more  and  more  crying,  until  by  a  series  of 
edicts;  promulgated  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  parlemeot 
and  the  clergy,  the  Galilean  Church  was  restored  to  the  posscssioa 
of  its  former  liberties,  under  the  royal  authority.  Thus  France 
was  ready  to  accept  the  decrees  of  reform  issued  by  the  council 
of- Basel  iq.v.),  which  she  did,  with  a  few  modifications,  in  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charies  VII.,  adopted  after  a  solemn 
assembly  of  the  clergy  and  nobles  at  Bouzges  and  registered 
by  the  parlement  of  Paris  in  1438.  It  suppressed  the  annates 
and  most  of  the  means  by  which  the  popes  disposed  of  the  inferior 
benefices:  the  reservations  and  the  gratiae  expedatioae.  For 
the  choice  of  bishops  and  abbots,  it  restored  election  by  the 
chapters  and  convents.  The  Pragmatic  Sanctioit,  however, 
was  never  recognized  by  the  p^>acy,  nor  was  it  consistently  and 
strictly  applied  by  the  royal  power.  The  transformation  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  law  under  the  influence  of  Roman  and  canMi 
law  had  become  more  and  more  marked.  The  production  oi  the 
coutumiers,  or  livres  de  pratiques,  also  continued.  The  chief  of 
them  were:  in  the  X4th  century,  the  Stylus  Veius  Curiae  Parta- 
menti  of  Guillaume  de  Breidl;  the  Tris  aneienne  coutume  de 
Bretagne;  the  Grand  Coutumier  de  Prance,  or  Coutumier  de 
Charles  VI.;  the  Somme  rural  of  Boutillier;  in  the  rsth  century, 
for  Auvergne,  the  Praclica  forensis  of  Masuer.  CSiarles  VU., 
in  an  article  of  the  Grand  Ordonnance  of  Montil-les-Touis  (i453>, 
ordered  the  general  customs  to  be  officially  recorded  under  the 
supervision  of  the  crown.  It  was  an  enormous  wcwfc,  which 
would  almost  have  transformed  them  into  written  laws;  bet 
up  to  the  x6th  century  little  recording  was  done,  the  procedtne 
established  by  the  Ordonnance  for  the  purpose  not  being  very 
suitable. 

The  Absduie  Monarchy. — ^From  the  x6th  century  to  the 
Revolution  was  the  period  of  the  absolute  monarchy,  but  ii 
can  be  further  divided  into  two  periods:  that  <^  the 
establishment  of  this  regime,  from  X5Z5  to  about 
1673;  and  that  of  the  ancien  rigime  when  definitively 
established,  from  1673  ^o  i7^-  l^c  reigns  of  Francis 
I.  and  Henry  II.  clearly  laid  down  the  principle  of  the 
absolute  power  of  the  crown  and  applied  it  effectually,  as  is 
plainly  seen  from  the  temporary  disappearance  ci  the  states 
general,  which  were  not  assembled  under  these  two  reigns. 
There  were  merely  a  few  assemblies  of  notables  chosen  by  the 
royal  power,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  of  Cognac, 
under  Francis  I.,  sununoned  to  advise  on  the  non-fulfilmest 
of  the  treaty  of  Madrid.  It  is  true  that  in  the  aeocMid  baH  ci 
the  i6th  century  the  states  general  reappeared.  They  were 
summoned  in  1560  at  (Means,  then  in  X56X  at  Pontoise,  and  in 
X576  and  1588  at  Blois.  The  League  even  convoked  one,  which 
was  held  at  Paris  in  X503.  This  represented  a  crucial  and  fin^ 
strug^e.  Two  points  were  then  at  issue:  firstly,  whether 
France  was  to  be  Protestant  or  Catholic;  secondly,  whether 
she  was  to  have  a  h'mited  or  an  absolute  monarchy.  Tht  t«o 
problems  were  not  necessarily  bound  up  with  one  another.  For 
if  the  Protestants  desired  political  h'berty,  many  of  the  Catholic« 
wished  for  it  too,  as  is  proved  by  the  writings  of  the  tinae,  ami 
even  by  the  fact  that  the  League  summoned  the  estates.  Bu: 
the  states  general  of  the  x6th  century,  in  spite  of  their  good  in- 
tentions and  the  great  talents  which  were  at  their  service,  wne 
dominated  by  religious  passions,  which  made  them  powcrlea 
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for  any  practical  purpose.  They  only  produced  a  few  great 
ordinances  of  reform,  which  were  not  well  observed.  They  were, 
however,  to  be  called  together  yet  again,  as  a  result  of  the 
disturbances  which  followed  the  death  of  Henry  IV.;  but  their 
dissensions  and  powcriessness  were  again  strikingly  exemplified 
and  they  did  not  reappear  until  1789.  Other  bodies,  however, 
which  the  royal  power  had  created,  were  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
against  it.  There  were  the  parjements,  the  political  rivals  of 
the  states  general.  Thanks  to  the  principle  according  to  which 
no  law  came  into  effect  so  long  as  it  had  not  been  registered  by 
them,  they  had,  as  we  have  seen,  won  for  themselves -the  right 
of  a  preliminary  discussion  of  those  laws  which  were  presented 
to  them,  and  of  refusing  registration,  explaining  their  reasons 
to  the  king  by  means  of  the  remotUrances.  The  io3ral  power  saw 
in  this  merely  a  concession  from  itself,  a  consultative  power, 
which  ought  to  yield  before  the  royal  will,  when  the  latter  was 
clearly  manifested,  either  by  IcUres  de  jussion  or  by  the  actual 
words  and  presence  of  the  king,  when  he  came  in  person  to  procure 
the  registration  of  a  law  in  a  so-called  lU  de  justice.  But  from 
the  x6th  century  onwards  the  members  of  the  parlements 
claimed,  on  the  strength  of  a  historical  theory,  to  have  inherited 
the  powers  of  the  ancient  assemblies  (the  Merovingian  and 
Carolingian  plcciia  and  the  curia  regis)  ^  powers  which  they, 
moreover,  greatly  exaggerated.  The  successful  assertion  of 
this  daim  would  have  made  them  at  once  independent  of  and 
necessary  to  the  crown.  During  the  minority  of  kings,  they  had 
possessed,  in  fact,  spedal  opportunities  for  asserting  their  preten- 
sions, particularly  when  they  had  been  called  upon  to  intervene 
in  the  organization  of  the  regency.  It  is  on  this  account  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  parlement  of  Paris 
wished  to  take  part  in  the  government,  and  in  1648,  in  concert 
with  the  other  supreme  courts  of  the  capital,  temporarily  imposed 
a  sort  of  charter  of  liberties.  But  the  first  Fronde,  of  which 
the  parlement  was  the  centre  and  soul,  led  to  its  downfall,  which 
was  completed  when  later  on  Louis  XIV.  became  all-powerfuL 
The  ordinance  of  1667  on  civil  procedure,  and  above  all  a  dedara- 
tiou  of  1673,  ordered  the  parlement  to  register  the  laws  as 
soon  as  it  received  them  and  without  any  modification.  It  was 
only  after  this  registration  that  they  were  allowed  to  draw  up 
remonstrances,  which  were  henceforth  futile.  The  nobles,  as  a 
body,  had  also  become  politically  impotent.  They  had  been 
sorely  tried  by  the  wars  of  religion,  and  Richelieu,  in  his  struggles 
against  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  had  crushed  their  chief 
leaders.  The  second  Fronde  was  their  last  effort  (see  Fronde). 
At  the  same  time  the  central  government  underwent  changes. 
The  great  officers  of  the  crown  disappeared  one  by  one.  The 
office  of  constable  of  France  was  suppressed  by  purchase  during 
the  first  half  of  the  Z7th  century,  and  of  those  in  the  first  rank 
only  the  chancellor  survived  till  the  Revolution.  But  though 
his  title  could  only  be  taken  from  him  by  condemnation  on  a 
capital  charge,  the  king  was  able  to  deprive  him  of  his  fimctions 
by  taking  from  him  the  custody  and  use  of  the  seal  of  France, 
which  were  entrusted  to  a  garde  dcs  sceaux.  Apart  from  the  latter, 
the  king's  real  ministers  were  the  secretaries  of  state,  generally 
four  in  number,  who  were  always  removable  and  were  not  chosen 
from  among  the  great  nobles.  For  purposes  of  internal  adminis- 
tration, the  provinces  were  divided  among  them,  each  of  them 
corresponding  by  despatches  with  those  which  were  assigned  to 
him.  Any  other  business  (with  the  exception  of  legal  affairs, 
which  belonged  to  the  chancellor,  and  finance,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  later)  was  divided  among  them  according  to  convenience. 
At  the  end  of  the  i6lh  century,  however,  were  evolved  two 
regular  departments,  those  of  war  and  foreign  affairs.  Under 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  the  chief  administration  of  finance 
underwent  a  change;  for  the  four  gitUraux  des  finances^  who 
had  become  too  powerful,  were  substituted  the  intendanls  des 
finances,  one  iA  whom  soon  became  a  chief  minister  of  finance, 
with  the  title  surinlendaHt.  The  giniraux  des  finances,  like  the 
irisoritrs  de  France,  became  provincial  officials,  each  at  the  head 
of  a  giniraim  (a  superior  administrative  district  for  purposes 
of  finance) ;  under  Henry  III.  the  two  functions  were  combined 
and  assigned  to  the  bureaux  des  finances.    The  fall  of  Fouquet 


led  to  the  suppression  of  the  office  of  surinlendani;  but  soon 
Colbert  again  became  practically  »  minister  of  finance,  under  the 
name  of  conirdleur  giniral  des  finances,  both  title  and  office 
continuing  to  exist  up  to  the  Revolution. 

The  conseil  du  roi,  the  origin  of  which  we  have  described, 
was  an  important  organ  of  the  central  government,  and  for  a 
long  time  included  among  its  members  a  large  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  Besides  the  councillors 
of  state  {conseiiiers  d^Uat),  its  ordinary  members,  the  great  officers 
of  the  crown  and  secretaries  of  state,  princes  of  the  blood  and 
peers  of  France  were  members  of  it  by  right.  Further,  the  king 
was  accustomed  to  grant  the  brevet  of  councillor  to  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who  could  be  called  upon 
to  sit  in  the  council  and  give  an  opim'on  on  matters  of  importance. 
But  in  the  X7th  century  the  council  tended  to  differentiate  its 
functions,  forming  three  principal  sections,  one  for  political, 
one  for  financial,  and  the  third  for  legal  affairs.  Under  Louis 
XIV.  it  took  a  definitely  professional,  administrative  and 
technical  character.  The  conseiiiers  d  brevet  were  all  suppressed 
in  1673,  and  the  peers  of  France  ceased  to  be  members  of  the 
coimdl.  The  political  council,  or  conseil  d*en  kaut,  had  no  ex 
officio  members,  not  even  the  chancellor;  the  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  however,  necessarily  had  entry  to  it;  it  also 
included  a  small  number  of  persons  chosen  by  the  king  and 
bearing  the  title  of  ministers  of  state  (ministres  d'itat).  The 
other  important  sections  of  the  conseil  dit  roi  were  the  conseil 
des  finances,  organized  after  the  fall  of  Fouquet,  and  the  conseil 
des  dipkkcs,  in  which  sat  the  four  secretaries  of  state  and  where 
everything  concerned  with  internal  administration  (except 
finance)  was  dealt  with,  including  the  legal  business  connected 
with  this  admim'stration.  As  to  the  government  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  laws,  under  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  the  conseil  du  rot 
often  passed  into  the  backgrotmd,  when,  as  the  saying  went, 
a  minister  who  was  projecting  some  important  measure  travail- 
tail  seul  avec  le  roi  (worked  alone  with  the  king),  having  from 
the  outset  gained  the  king's  ear. 

The  chief  authority  in  the  provincial  administration  belonged 
in  the  i6th  century  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  though, 
strictly  speaking,  the  governor  had  only  military   _^_ 
powers  in  his  gouvemement;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  Jjjjjjj?' 
was  the  direct  representative  of  the  king  for  general   tnUom, 
purposes.    But  at  the  end  of  this  century  were 
created  the  intendants  of  the  provinces,  who,  after  a  pieriod 
of  conffict  with  the  governors  and  the  parlements,  became 
absolute  masters  of  the  administration  in  all  those  provinces 
which  had  no  provincial  estates,  and  the  instruments  of  a 
complete  administrative  centralization  (see  Intendant). 

The  towns  having  a  corps  de  villc,  that  is  to  say,  a  municipal 
organization,  preserved  in  the  x6th  century  a  fairly  wide 
autonomy,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  wars 
of  religion,  especially  under  the  League.  But  under 
Louis  XIV.  their  independence  rapidly  declined. 
They  were  placed  tmder  the  tutelage  of  the  intendants,  whose 
sanction,  or  that  of  the  conseil  du  roi,  was  necessary  for  all  acts 
of  any  importance.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  17th  century, 
the  municipal  officials  ceased,  even  in  principle,  to  be  elective. 
Their  functions  ranked  as  offices  which  were,  like  royal  offices, 
saleable  and  heritable.  The  pretext  given  by  the  edicts  were  the 
intrigues  and  dissensions  caused  by  the  elections;  the  real 
cause  was  that  the  government  wanted  to  sell  these  offices, 
which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  frequently  allowed  towns 
to  redeem  them  and  to  re-establish  the  elections. 

The  sale  of  royal  offices  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  ancien  rigime.  It  had  begun  early,  and,  apparently,  with 
the  office  of  councillor  of  the  parlement  of  Paris,  when 
this  became  permanent,  in  the  second  half  of  the  X4th 
century.  It  was  first  practised  by  magistrates  who 
wished  to  dbpose  of  their  office  in  favour  of  a  successor  of  their 
own  choice.  The  resignatio  infavorem  of  ecclesiastical  benefices 
served  as  model,  and  at  first  care  was  taken  to  conceal  the 
money  transaction  between  the  parties.  The  crown  winked 
at  these  resignations  in  consideration  of  a  payment  in  money. 
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But  in  the  i6tli  century,  under  Francis  I.  at  the  latest,  the  crown 
itself  began  officially  to  sell  offices,  whether  newly  created  or 
vacant  by  the  death  of  their  occupiers,  taking  a  fee  from  those 
upon  whom  they  were  conferred.  Under  Charles  IX.  the  right 
of  resigning  in  favorem  was  recognized  by  law  in  the  case  of 
royal  officials,  in  return  for  a  payment  to  the  treasury  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  price.  In  the  case  of  judicial  offices 
there  was  a  struggle  for  at  least  two  centuries  between  the  system 
of  sale  and  another,  also  imitated  from  canon  law,  ix.  the  dection 
or  presentation  of  candidates  by  the  legal  corporations.  The 
ordinances  of  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century,  granted  in 
answer  to  complaints  of  the  states  general,  restored  and  con- 
firmed the  latter  system,  giving  a  share  in  the  presentation 
to  the  towns  or  provincial  notables  and  forbidding  sales.  The 
system  of  sale,  however,  triumphed  in  the  end,  and,  in  the  case 
of  judges,  had,  moreover,  a  favourable  result,  assuring  to  them 
that  irremovability  which  Louis  XI.  had  promised  in  vain;  for, 
under  this  system,  the  king  could  not  reasonably  dismiss  an 
official  arbitrarily  without  refunding  the  fee  which  he  had 
paid.  On  the  oUier  hand,  it  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  ipices,  or  dues  paid  by  litigants  to  the  judges.  The  system 
of  sale,  and  with  it  irremovability,  was  extended  to  all  official 
functions,  even  to  financial  posts.  The  process  was  completed 
by  the  recognition  of  the  rights  in  the  sale  of  offices  as  hereditary, 
i.e.  the  right  of  resigning  the  office  on  payment  of  a  fee,  either 
In  favour  of  a  competent  descendant  or  of  a  third  party,  passed 
to  the  heirs  of  an  official  who  had  died  without  having  exerdsed 
this  right  himself.  It  was  established  under  Heniy  IV.  in  1604 
by  the  system  called  the  PauUUe^  in  return  for  the  payment 
by  the  official  of  an  annual  fee  {droit  annuel)  which  was  definitely 
fixed  at  a  hundredth  part  of  the  price  of  the  office.  Thus  these 
offices,  though  the  royal  nomination  was  still  required  as  well 
as  the  professional  qxialifications  required  by  the  law,  became 
heritable  property  in  virtue  of  the  finance  attached  to  them. 
This  led  to  the  formation  of  a  class  of  men  who,  though  bound 
in  many  ways  to  the  crown,  were  actually  independent.  Hence 
the  tendency  in  the  z8th  century  to  create  new  and  important 
functions  under  the  form,  not  of  offices,  but  of  simple  commissions. 

In  this  period  of  the  history  of  France  were'evolved  and  defined 
the  essential  principles  of  the  old  public  law.  There  were, 
p^jg^^  in  the  first  place,  the  fundamental  laws  of  Ike  realm, 
meatat  which  were  true  constitutional  principles,  established 
lawa  9t  for  the  most  part  not  by  law  but  by  custom,  and 
'^'*'^*  considered  as  binding  in  respect  of  the  king  himself; 
so  that,  although  he  was  sovereign,  he  could  neither  abrogate, 
nor  modify,  nor  violate  them.  There  was,  however,  some  discus- 
sion as  to  what  rules  actually  came  under  this  category,  except  in 
the  case  of  two  series  about  which  there  was  no  doubt.  These 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  those  which  dealt  with  the  succession 
to  the  crown  and  forbade  the  king  to  change  its  order,  and  those 
which  proclaimed  the  inalienability  of  the  royal  domain,  against 
which  no  title  by  prescription  was  valid.  This  last  principle, 
introduced  in  the  14th  century,  had  been  laid  down  and  defined 
by  the  edict  of  Moulins  in  1566;  it  admitted  only  two  exceptions: 
the  formation  of  appanages  (9.V.),  and  selling  (engagement),  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  war,  with  a  perpetual  option  of  redeem- 
ing it. 

There  was  in  the  second  place  the  theory  of  the  rights,  franchises 
and  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church,  formed  of  elements  some 
of  which  were  of  great  antiquity,  and  based  on  the  conditions 
which  had  determined  the  relations  of  the  Galilean  Church 
with  the  crown  and  papacy  during  the  Great  Schism  and  under 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges,  and  defined  at  the  end  of 
the  i6th  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  This  body  of 
doctrine  was  defined  by  the  writings  of  three  men  especially, 
Guy  Coquilie,  Pierre  Pithou  and  Pierre  Dupuy,  and  was  solemnly 
confirmed  by  the  declaration  of  the  clergy  of  France,  or  Didara- 
tion  des  quatres  articles  of  1682,  and  by  the  edict  which  promul- 
gated it.  Its  substance  was  based  chiefly  on  three  principles: 
firstly,  that  the  temporal  power  was  absolutely  independent  of 
the  spiritual  power;  secondly,  that  the  pope  had  authority 
over  the  clergy  of  France  in  temporal  matters  and  matters  of 


discipline  only  by  the  consent  of  the  king;  thirdly,  that  the 
king  had  authority  over  and  could  legislate  for  the  Gallican 
Church  in  temporal  matters  and  matters  of  disdpliJie.  The  old 
public  law  provided  a  safeguard  against  the  violation  of  these 
rules.  This  was  the  process  known  as  the  cppd  comme  i'oAw, 
formed  of  various  elements,  some  of  them  very  andent,  and 
definitely  establidied  during  the  x6th  century.  It  was  beard 
before  the  parlements,  but  could,  like  every  other  case,  be 
evoked  before  the  royal  counciL  Its  e£Fect  was  to  annoi  aiqr 
act  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  due  to  abuse  or  contruy  to 
French  law.  The  dergy  were,  when  necessary,  reduced  to 
obedience  by  means  of  arbitrary  fines  and  by  the  seizure  of  then- 
temporalities.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  been  abnof^ed 
and  replaced  by  the  Concordat  of  15x5,  «»idaded  between 
Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.,  which  remained  in  force  until  suppressed 
by  (he  Constituent  Assembly.  The  Concordat,  moreover, 
preserved  many  of  the  enactments  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
notably  those  which  protected  the  collation  of  the  inferior  ben^ces 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy,  and  which  had  introduced 
reforms  in  certain  points  of  discipline.  But  in  the  case  ol  the 
superior  benefices  (bishoprics  and  abbeys)  election  by  the 
chapters  was  suppressed.  The  king  of  France  nominateid  the 
candidate,  to  whom  the  pope  gave  canonical  institution.  As  a 
nuttter  of  fact,  the  pope  had  no  choice;  he  had  to  institute  the 
nominee  of  the  king,  unless  he  could  show  his  unworthiness  or 
incapacity,  as  the  result  of  inquiries  regularly  conducted  in 
France;  for  the  pope  it  was,  as  the  ancient  French  authors 
used  to  say,  a  case  of  compulsory  collation.  The  annates  were 
re-established  at  the  time  of  the  Concordat,  but  oonsiderafalx 
diminished  in  comparison  with  what  they  had  been  before  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  We  must  add,  to  complete  this  account, 
that  many  of  the  inferior  benefices,  in  France  as  in  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  were  conferred  according  to  the  rules  of  patronage, 
the  patron,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  presenting  a  candidate 
whom  the  bishop  was  bound  to  appoint,  provided  he  was  neither 
incapable  nor  unsuitable.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  getting 
the  Concordat  registered  by  the  parlement  of  Paris,  and  the 
latter  even  announced  its  intention  of  not  taking  the  Concordat 
into  account  in  those  cases  concerning  benefices  which  might 
come  before  it.  The  crown  found  an  easy  method  of  making 
this  opposition  ineffectual,  namely,  to  transfer  to  the  Grand 
ConseU  the  decision  of  cases  arising  out  of  the  application  of  the 
Concordat. 

In  the  i6th  century  also,  contributions  to  the  public  services 
drawn  from  the  immenise  possessions  of  the  deigy  were  regu- 
larized. Since  the  second  half  of  the  zsth  centuiy  at  least,  the 
kings  had  in  times  of  urgent  need  asked  for  subsidies  from  the 
church,  and  ever  since  the  Saladin  \xl\ie  i4intesaladine)  of  Philip 
Augustus  this  contribution  had  assumed  the  fwm  of  a  tithe, 
taking  a  tenth  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  benefices  for  a  gives 
period.  Tithes  of  this  kind  were  fairly  frequently  granted  by 
the  dergy  of  France,  either  with  the  pope's  consent  or  without 
(this  being  a  disputed  point).  After  the  condusioii  of  the 
Concordat,  Leo  X.  granted  the  king  a  tithe  {dicime)  under  the 
pretext  of  a  projected  war  against  the  Turks;  hitherto  con- 
cessions of  this  kind  had  been  made  by  the  papacy  in  ^iew  of 
the  Crusades  or  of  wars  against  heretics.  The  concession  va& 
several  times  renewed,  until,  by  force  of  custom,  the  levying  of 
these  tithes  became  permanent.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  t6ih 
century  the  system  changed.  The  crown  was  heavily  in  debt, 
and  its  needs  had  increased.  The  property  of  the  dexgy  having 
been  threatened  by  the  states  general  of  1560  and  X56X,  the 
king  proposed  to  them  to  remit  the  bulk  of  the  tithes  and  oih«T 
dues,  in  return  for  the  payment  by  them  of  a  sum  equlvalcrj 
to  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  which  he  had  mortgaged.  A  formal 
contract  to  this  effect  was  conduded  at  Poissy  in  1561  betwrea 
the  king  and  the  dergy  of  France,  represented  by  the  prelates 
who  were  then  gathered  together  for  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy  with 
the  Protestants,  and  woxat  of  those  who  had  been  sitting  at  the 
states  general  of  Pontoise.  The  fulfilment  of  this  agreement  was, 
however,  evaded  by  the  king,  who  diverted  part  of  the  famis 
provided  by  the  dergy  from  their  proper  purpose.    In  1550. 
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After  a  period  of  ten  years  which  had  been  agreed  on,  a  new 
assembly  of  the  dergy  was  called  together  and,  after  protesting 
against  this  action,  renewed  the  agreement,  which  was  hence- 
forward always  renewed  every  ten  years.  Such  was  the  definitive 
form  of  the  contribution  of  the  clergy,  who  also  acquired  the 
right  of  themsdves  asseasing  and  levying  these  taxes  on  the 
holders  of  benefices.  Thus  every  ten  years  there  was  a  great 
assembly  of  the  clergy,  the  members  of  which  were  dected. 
There  were  two  stages  in  the  election,  a  preliminaiy  one  in  the 
dioceses  and  a  further  election  in  the  ecdesiasticid  provinces, 
each  province  sending  four  deputies  to  the  general  assembly, 
two  of  the  first  rank,  that  is  to  say,  chosen  from  the  episcopate, 
and  two  of  the  second  rank,  which  included  all  the  other  clergy. 
The  dons  gratuits  (benevolences)  voted  by  the  assembly  comprised 
a  fixed  sum  equivalent  to  the  old  tithes  and  supplementary  sums 
paid  on  one  occasion  only,  which  were  sometimes  considerable. 
The  church,  on  her  side,  profited  by  this  arrangement  in  order 
to  obtain  the  commutation  or  redemption  of  the  uxes  affecting 
ecclesiastics  considered  as  individuals.  This  settlement  only 
applied  to  the  "  clergy  of  France,"  that  is  to  say,  to  the  clergy 
of  those  districts  which  were  iwited  to  the  crown  before  the  end 
of  the  x6th  century.  The  provinces  annexed  later,  called  pays 
Urangers,  or  pays  conquis^  had  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  others, 
an  arrangement  of  their  own.  At  last,  under  Louis  XV.  the 
edict  of  1749,  concernanl  Us  ItaUissemetUs  et  acquisitions  des  gens 
dt  mainmorte,  was  completely  effective  in  subordinating  the 
acquisition  of  property  by  ecclesiastical  establishments  to  the 
consent  and  control  of  the  crown,  rendering  them  incapable 
of  acquiring  real  property  by  bequests. 

At  the  end  of  the  16th  century  a  wise  law  had  been  made  which , 
in  spite  of  the  traces  which  it  bore  of  past  struggles,  had  estab* 
lished  a  reasonable  balance  among  the  Christians  of  France. 
The  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1598,  granted  the  Protestants  full  dvil 
rights,  h'berty  of  consdence  and  public  worship  in  many  places, 
and  notably  in  all  the  royal  baUliages,  The  Catholics,  whose 
religion  was  essentially  a  state  religion,  had  never  accepted  this 
arrangement  as  final,  and  at  last,  in  1685,  under  Louis  XIV., 
the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  and  the  Protestant  pastors 
expelled  from  France.  Their  followers  were  forbidden  to  leave 
the  country,  but  many  succeeded  nevertheless  in  escaping  abroad. 
The  position  of  those  who  remained  behind  was  peculiar.  Laws 
passed  in  1715  and  1724  established  the  legal  theory  that  there 
were  no  longer  any  Protestants  in  France,  but  only  vicux  catho- 
liques  and  nouuaux  convertis.  The  result  was  that  henceforth 
they  had  no  longer  any  regidar  dvil  status,  the  registers  con- 
taining the  lists  of  Catholics  enjoying  dvil  rights  being  kept  by 
the  Catholic  dergy. 

The  form  of  government  established  under  Louis  XIV.  was 
preserved  without  any  fundamental  modification  under  Louis 
XV.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  however,  the  regent,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  due  de  St  Simon,  made  trial  of  a  system  of 
winch  the  latter  had  made  a  study  while  in  a  dose  correspondence 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  It  consisted  in  substituting  for  the 
authority  of  the  ministers,  secretaries  of  state  and  controller- 
general  councils,  or  governmental  bodies,  mainly  composed  of 
great  lords  and  prelates.  These  only  bsted  for  a  few  years, 
when  a  return  was  made  to  the  former  organization.  The  parle- 
meiits  had  regained  their  andent  rights  in  consequence  of  the 
parlement  of  Paris  having,  in  17 15,  set  aside  the  will  of  Louis 
XIV.  as  being  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
in  that  it  laid  down  rules  for  the  composition  of  the  council  of 
regency,  and  limited  the  power  of  the  regent.  This  newly 
revived  power  they  exerdsed  freely,  and  all  the  more  so  since  they 
were  the  last  surviving  check  on  the  royal  authority.  During  this 
reign  there  were  numerous  conflicts  between  them  and  the 
government,  the  causes  of  this  bdng  primarily  the  innumerable 
inddents  to  which  the  bull  Unigenitus  gave  rise,  and  the  increase 
of  taxation;  proceedings  against  Jesuits  also  figure  conspicuously 
in  the  action  of  the  parlements.  They  became  at  this  period 
the  avowed  representatives  of  the  nation;  they  contested  the 
validity  of  the  registration  of  laws  in  the  lUs  de  justice,  asserting 
that  laws  could  only  be  made  obligatory  when  the  registration 


had  been  freely  endorsed  by  themselves.  Beifbre  the  registration 
of  edicts  concerning  taxation  they  demanded  a  statement  of  the 
financial  situation  and  the  right  of  examining  the  accounts. 
Finally,  by  the  theoxy  of  the  classes,  which  considered  the  various 
parlements  of  France  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  body,  they 
established  among  them  a  political  union.  These  pretensions 
the  crown  refused  to  recognize.  Louis  XV.  solemnly  condemned 
them  in  a  /if  de  justice  of  December  1770,  and  in  1771  the  chanr 
cellor  Maupeou  took  drastic  measures  against  them.  The 
magistrates  of  the  parlement  of  Paris  were  removed,  and  a  new 
parlement  was  constituted,  induding  the  members  of  the  grand 
conseil,  which  had  abo  been  abolished.  The  cottr  da  aides  of 
Paris,  which  had  made  common  cause  with  the  parlement,  was 
also  suppressed.  Many  of  the  provindal  parlements  were  re- 
organized, and  a  certain  number  of  useful  reforms  were  carried 
out  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parlement  of  Paris;  the  object  of 
these,  however,  was  in  most  cases  that  of  diminishing  its  import- 
ance. These  actions,  the  coup  d'itat  of  the  chancdlor  Maupeou, 
as  they  vrere  called,  produced  an  immense  sensation.  The 
repeated  conflicts  of  the  rdgn  of  Louis  XV.  had  already  given 
rise  to  a  whole  literature  of  books,  pamphlets  and  tracts  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  crown  were  discussed.  At  the  same  time  the 
political  philosophy  of  the  i8th  century  was  disseminating  new 
prindples,  and  especially  those  of  the  supremacy  of  the  people 
and  the  differentiation  of  powers,  the  government  of  En^nd 
also  became  known  among  the  French.  Thus  men's  minds  were 
bdng  prepared  for  the  Revolution. 

The  personal  government  of  Louis  XVI.  from  1774  to  1789 
was  chiefly  marked  by  two  series  of  facts.  Firstly,  there  was 
the  partial  application  of  the  prindples  propounded  by  the 
French  economists  of  this  period,  the  Physiocrats,  who  had  a 
political  doctrine  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  were  not  in 
favour  of  political  liberty,  but  attached  on  the  contrary  to  the 
absolute  monarchy,  of  which  they  did  not  fear  the  abuses 
because  they  were  convinced  that  so  soon  as  they  should  be 
known,  reason  (ividence)  alone  would  suffice  to  make  the  crown 
respect  the  "  natural  and  essential  laws  of  bodies  politic " 
(Lois  natureUes  ei  esseniieltes  des  sociitis  pditiques,  the  title  of  a 
book  by  Merder  de  La  Riviere).  On  the  other  hand,  they 
favoured  dvil  and  economic  liberty.  They  wished,  in  particular, 
to  decentralize  the  administration  and*  restore  to  the  landed 
proprietors  the  administration  and  levying  of  taxes,  which  they 
wished  to  reduce  to  a  tax  on  land  only.  This  school  came  into 
power  with  Turgot,  who  was  appointed  controUer-general  of 
the  finances,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  many  reforms.  He 
actually  accomplished  for  the  moment  one  vexy  important 
reform,  namely,  the  suppression  of  the  trade  and  craft  gilds 
{communauUs,  jurandes  et  mattrises).  This  organization,  which 
was  common  to  the  whole  of  Eun^  (see  G;los),  had  taken 
definitive  shape  in  France  in  the  xjth  and  14th  centuries,  but 
had  subsequently  been  much  abused.  Turgot  suppressed  the 
privileges  of  the  mattres,  who  alone  had  been  able  to  wodc  on 
their  own  account,  or  to  open  shops  and  workshops,  and  thus 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  labour,  industry  and  commerce. 
However,  the  old  organization,  slightly  amended,  was  restored 
under  his  successor  Necker.  It  was  Turgot's  purpose  to  organize 
provincial  and  other  inferior  assemblies,  whose  chief  business 
was  to  be  the  assessment  of  taxes.  Necker  i^iplied  this  idea, 
partially  and  experimentally,  by  creating  a  few  erf  these  provin- 
cial assemblies  in  various  ginSralitis  of  the  pays  d'iUdions.  A 
general  reform  on  these  lines  and  on  a  very  liberal  basis  was 
proposed  by  Calonne  to  the  assembly  of  notables  in  1787,  and 
it  was  brought  into  force  for  all  the  pays  d'tlecHoHSf  though  not 
under  such  good  conditions,  by  an  edict  of  the  same  year. 
Louis  XVI.  had  inaugurated  his  rdgn  by  the  restoration  c^  the 
pariemetits;  all  the  bodies  which  had  been  suppressed  by 
Maupeou  and  all  the  officials  whom  he  had  dismissed  were 
restored,  and  all  the  bodies  and  officials  created  by  him  were 
suppressed.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  old  strufslc  between 
the  crown  and  parlements  again  broke  out.  It  began  by  the 
conservative  opposition  pffered  by  the  parlement  of  Paris  to 
Tuxgot's  reforms.    But  th«  real  struggle  broke  out  in  178- 
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over  the  edicts  coming  from  the  assembly  of  notables,  and 
particularly  over  the  two  new  taxes,  the  stamp  duty  and  the 
land  tax.  The  parlement  of  Paris  refused  to  register  them, 
asserting  that  the  consent  of  the  taxpayers,  as  represented  by  the 
states  general,  was  necessary  to  fresh  taxation.  The  struggle 
seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  September;  but  in  the 
following  November  it  again  broke  out,  in  spite  of  the  king's 
promise  to  summon  the  states  general.  It  reached  its  height 
in  May  1788,  when  the  king  had  created  a  cour  pUniire  distinct 
from  the  parlements,  the  chief  function  of  which  was  to  register 
the  laws  in  their  stead.  A  widespread  agitation  arose,  amounti  ng 
to  actual  anarchy,  and  was  only  ended  by  the  recall  of  Necker 
to  power  and  the  promise  to  convoke  the  states  general  for  17S9. 

Various  Institulions. — ^Tlie  permanent  army  which,  as  has 
been  stated  above,  was  first  established  under  Charles  VII., 
Th§mmy,  ^^  developed  and  organized  during  the  ancien 
rigime.  The  gendarmerie  or  heavy  cavalry  was 
continuously  increased  in  numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
francs  archers  fell  into  disuse  after  Louis  XI.;  and,  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  had  been  made  under  Francis  I.  to  establish 
a  national  infantry,  the  system  was  adopted  for  this  also  of 
recruiting  permanent  bodies  of  mercenaries  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  First  there  were  the  "  old  bands  "  (vieilles  handes), 
chiefly  those  of  Picardy  and  Piedmont,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
z6th  century  appeared  the  first  regiments,  the  number  of  which 
was  from  time  to  time  increased.  There  were  also  in  the  service 
and  pay  of  the  king  French  and  foreign  regiments,  the  latter 
principally  Swiss,  Germans  and  Soots.  The  system  of  purchase 
penetrated  also  to  the  army.  Each  regiment  was  the  property 
of  a  great  lord;  the  captain  was,, so  to  speak,  owner  of  his 
company,  or  rather  a  contractor,  who,  in  return  for  the  sums 
paid  him  by  the  king,  recruited  his  men  and  gave  them  their 
uniform,  arms  and  equipment.  In  the  second  half  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  appeared  the  militia  (milices).  To  this  force  each 
parish  had  to  furnish  one  recruii,  who  was  at  first  chosen  by  the 
assembly  of  the  inhabitants,  later  by  drawing  lota  among  the 
bachelors  or  widowers  without  children,  who  were  not  exempt. 
The  militia  was  very  rarely  raised  from  the  towns.  The  purpose 
for  which  these  men  were  employed  varied  from  time  to  time. 
Sometimes,  as  under  Louis  XIV.,  they  were  formed  into  special 
active  regiments.  Under  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  they  were 
formed  into  rigimenls  provinciaux,  which  constituted  an  organized 
reserve.  But  their  chief  use  was  during  war,  when  they  were 
individually  incorporated  into  various  regiments  to  fill  up  the 
gaps. 

Under  Louis  XV.,  with  the  due  de  Choiseul  as  minister  of 
war,  great  and  useful  reforms  were  effected  in  the  army.  Choiseul 
suppressed  what  he  called  the  "  farming  of  companies  "  (com^ 
pcgnie-ferme);  recruiting  became  a  function  of  the  state,  and 
voluntary  enlistment  a  contract  between  the  recruit  and  the 
state.  Arms,  uniform  and  equipment  were  furnished  by  the 
king.  Choiseul  also  equalized  the  numbers  of  the  military 
units,  and  his  reforms,  together  with  a  few  others  effected  under 
Louis  XVI.,  produced  the  army  which  fought  the  first  campaigns 
of  the  Revolution. 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  ancien  rSgime 
was  exnssive  taxation.  The  taxes  imposed  by  the  king  were 
numerous,  and,  moreover,  hardly  any  of  them  fell  on 
22SI«.  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  To  this  territorial  inequality 
was  added  the  inequality  arising  from  privileges. 
Ecclesiastics,  nobles,  and  many  of  the  crown  officials  were 
exempted  from  the  heaviest  imposts.  The  chief  taxes  were  the 
faille  (q.v.) ,  the  aides  and  the  gabdle  {q.v.) ,  or  monopoly  of  salt,  the 
consumption  of  which  was  generally  made  compulsory  up  to  the 
amount  determined  by  regulations.  In  the  Z7th  and  i8th 
centuries  certain  important  new  taxes  were  established:  from 
1695  to  1698  the  capitation,  which  was  re-established  in  1701 
with  considerable  modifications,  and  in  1710  the  tax  of  the 
dixihne,  which  became  under  Louis  XV.  the  tax  of  the  vingtihmes. 
These  two  imposts  had  been  established  on  the  principle  of 
equality,  being  designed  to  affect  every  subject  in  proportion 
to  his  income;  but  so  strong  was  the  system  of  privili^es,  that 


as  a  matter  of  fact  the  chief  burden  fell  upon  the  rotunen. 
The  income  of  a  rotuner  who  was  not  exempt  was  thus  subjea 
in  turn  to  three  direct  imposts,  the  taiUct  the  capitation  and  the 
vinglihnes,  and  the  apportioning  or  assessment  of  these  was 
extremely  arbitrary  In  addition  to  indirect  taxation  strictly 
so  called,  which  was  very  extensive  in  the  1 7th  and  xSth  centuries^ 
France  under  the  ancten  rigime  was  subject  to  the  Ira^,  or 
customs,  which  were  not  only  levied  at  the  frontiers  on  foreign 
trade,  but  also  included  many  internal  custom-houses  for  trade 
between  different  provinces.  Their  origin  was  generally  due  to 
historical  reasons;  thus,  among  the  provinces  reputies  itrangires 
were  those  which  in  the  Z4th  century  had  refused  to  pay  the 
aids  for  the  ransom  of  King  John,  also  certain  provinces  which 
had  refused  to  allow  customs  offices  to  be  established  00  their 
foreign  frontier.  Colbert  had  tried  to  abolish  these  internal 
duties,  but  had  only  succeeded  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  indirect  taxes,  the  Iraites  and  the  revenues  of  the  royal 
domain  were  farmed  out  by  the  crown.  At  first  a  separate 
contract  had  been  made  for  each  impost  in  each  Section,  but 
later  they  were  combined  into  larger  lots,  as  is  shown  by  the 
name  of  one  of  the  customs  districts,  PenceitUe  des  cinq  grosses 
fertnes.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  on  the  levying  of  each 
indirect  impost  was  farmed  en  hioc  iot  the  whole  kingdom,  a 
system  known  as  thtfermes  ginirales;  but  the  rcal/erme  gtnirale, 
including  all  the  imposts  and  revenues  which  were  farmed  in 
the  whole  of  France,  was  only  established  under  Colbert.  The 
ferme  giniraU  was  a  powerful  company,  employing  a  vast  number 
of  men,  most  of  whom  enjoyed  various  privileges.  Besides  the 
royal  taxes,  seigniorial  imposts  survived  under  the  form  of  toUs 
and  market  dues.  The  lords  also  often  possessed  lo^  monopolies, 
e.g.  the  right  of  the  common  bakehouse  (four  banal),  whidd  were 
called  the  hanalHis. 

The  organization  of  the  royal  courts  of  justice  underwent  but 
few  modifications  during  the  ancien  rigime.  The  number  of 
parlements,  of  cottrs  des  aides  and  of  cours  des  compies  ^ 
increased;  in  the  17th  century  the  name  of  comeU  J^"  ^ 
supirieur  was  given  to  some  new  bodies  which  actually 
discharged  the  functions  of  the  pariement,  this  being  the  period 
of  the  decline  of  the  pariement.  In  the  z6th  century,  uader 
Henry  II.,  had  been  created  ^risidiaux,  or  courts  of  final  juris- 
diction, intended  to  avoid  numerous  appeals  in  small  cases,  and 
above  all  to  avoid  a  final  appeal  to  the  pariements.  Setgnioml 
courts  survived,  but  were  entirely  subordinate  to  the  loyal 
jurisdicrions  and  were  badly  officered  by  ill>paid  and  ignotant 
judges,  the  lords  having  long  ago  lost  the  right  to  sit  in  them  in 
person.  Their  chief  use  was  to  deal  with  cases  cooceming  the 
payment  of  feudal  dues  to  the  lord.  Both  lawyers  and  people 
would  have  preferred  only  two  degrees  of  justice;  aikl  an 
ordinaire  of  May  1788  realized  this  desire  in  the  main.  It  did 
not  suppress  the  seigniorial  jurisdictions,  but  made  their  extinc- 
tion a  certainty  by  allowing  litigants  to  ignore  them  and  go 
straight  to  the  royal  judges.  This  was,  however,  reversed  on  the 
recall  of  Necker  and  the  temporary  triumph  ot  the  pariements. 

The  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  survived  to  the  end,  but  with 
diminished  scope.  Their  competency  had  been  considciably 
reduced  by  the  Ordinance  of  ViUers  Cotterets  of  1539, 
and  by  an  edict  of  Z693.  But  a  series  of  ingenious  legal 
theories  had  been  principally  efficacious  in  gradually 
depriving  them  of  most  of  the  cases  which  had  hitherto 
come  under  them.  Inthe  1 8th  century  the  privilege  of  deigy  did 
not  prevent  civil  suits  in  which  the  clergy  were  defendants  from 
being  almost  always  laken  before  secular  tribunals,  and  ever  since 
the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  for  all  grave  offences,  or  cos 
priviUgiis,  the  royal  judge  could  pronounce  a  sentence  oi  corporal 
punishment  on  a  guilty  cleric  without  this  necessitating  his 
previous  degradation.  The  inquiry  into  the  case  was,  it  is  true. 
conducted  jointly  by  the  royal  and  the  ecclesiastical  judge,  but 
each  of  them  pronounced  his  sentence  independently.  All  cases 
concerning  benefices  came  before  the  royal  judgu.  Finally, 
the  oficialUSs  had  no  longer  as  a  rule  any  juriMlictioo  o%-cr 
laymen,  even  in  the  nutter  of  marriage,  except  in  questions  ot 
betrothals,  and  sometimes  in  cases  of  opposition  to  nsaixiaces. 
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The  pftrish  priests,  however,  continued  to  enter  dedantions  of 
baptisms,  marriages  and  burials  in  registers  kept  according  to 
the  dvil  laws. 

The  general  customs  of  the  fays  anUumiers  were  almost  all 
officially  recorded  in  the  i6th  century,  definite  procedure  (or 
this  purpose  having  been  adopted  at  the  end  of  the 
"*'  15th  century.  Drafts  were  prepared  by  the  officials 
of  the  royal  courts  in  the  chief  town  of  the  district 
in  which  the  partictdar  customs  were  valid,  and  were  then 
submitted  to  the  government.  The  king  then  appointed  com- 
missioners to  visit  the  district  and  promulgate  the  customs  on 
the  spot.  For  the  purpose  of  this  publicatum  the  lords,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  the  district,  with  representatives  of  the  towns 
and  of  various  bodies  of  the  inhabitants,  were  stmunoned  for  a 
given  day  to  the  chief  town.  In  this  assembly  each  article  was 
read,  discussed  and  put  to  the  vote.  Those  which  were  approved 
by  the  majority  were  thereupon  decreed  {dicrfUs)  by  the  com> 
misstonersin  the  king's  name;  those  which  gave  rise  to  diffi- 
culties were  put  aside  for  the  parlement  to  settle  when  it  registered 
the  eoutume.  The  coutumes  in  this  form  became  practically 
written  law;  henceforward  their  text  could  only  be  modified 
by  a  formal  revision  carried  out  according  to  the  same  procedure 
as  the  first  version.  Throughout  the  i6th  century  a  fair  number 
of  coutumes  were  thus  revised  {reformia),  with  the  express  object 
of  profiting  by  the  observations  and  criticisms  on  the  first  text 
which  had  appeared  in  published  commentaries  and  notes,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  those  of  Charles  Dumoulin. 
In  the  z6th  century  there  had  been  a  revival  of  the  study  of 
Roman  law,  thanks  to  the  historical  school,  among  the  most 
illustrious  representatives  of  yvYdch  were  Jacques  Cujas,  Hugues 
Doneau  and  Jacques  Godefroy;  but  this  study  had  only  slight 
influence  on  practical  jurisprudence.  Certain  institutions, 
however,  such  as  contracts  and  obligations,  were  regulated 
throuf^out  the  whole  of  France  by  the  principles  of  Roman  law. 

Legislation  by  ordonnanccs,  idits,  didaratums  or  /dXrea 
paUnUif  emanating  from  the  king,  became  more  and  more 
frequent;  but  the  character  of  the  grandes  ordcnnanceSf  which 
were  of  a  far-reaching  and  comprehensive  nature,  underwent 
a  change  during  this  period.  In  the  X4th,  x  sth  and  i6th  centuries 
they  had  been  mainly  ordonnances  de  rifomuUion  (t.e.  revising 
previous  laws),  which  were  most  frequently  drawn  up  after  a 
sitting  of  the  states  general,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
submitted  by  the  deputies.  The  hut  of  this  type  was  the 
ordinance  of  1629,  promulgated  after  the  states  general  of  1614 
and  the  assemblies  of  notables  which  bad  followed  it.  In  the 
Z7th  and  x8th  centuries  they  became  essentially  codificaiionst 
comprising  a  systematic  and  detailed  statement  of  the  whole 
branch  of  law.  There  are  two  of  these  series  of  codifying  ordin- 
ances: the  first  under  Louis  XIV.,  inspired  by  Colbert  and 
carried  out  under  his  direction.  The  chief  ordinances  of  this 
group  are  that  of  X667  on  dvil  procedure  (code  of  dvil  pro- 
cedure); that  of  X670  on  the  examination  of  criminal  cases 
(code  of  penal  procedure);  that  of  X673  on  the  commerce  of 
merchants,  and  that  of  i68x  on  the  regulation  of  shipping,  which 
form  between  them  a  complete  code  of  commerce  by  land  and 
sea.  The  ordiiumce  of  X670  determined  the  formalities  of  that 
secret  and  written  criminal  procedure,  as  opposed  to  the  hearing 
of  both  parties  in  a  suit,  which  formerly  obtained  in  France; 
it  even  increased  its  severity,  continuing  the  emptoyment  of 
torture,  binding  the  accused  by  oath  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
refusing  them  counsel  save  in  exceptional  cases.  The  second 
series  of  codifications  was  made  imder  Louis  XV.,  through  the 
action  of  the  chancellor  d'Aguesseau.  Its  chief  result  was  the 
regulation,  by  the  ordinances  of  X731,  1735  and  1747,  of  deeds 
of  gift  between  living  persons,  wills,  and  property  left  in  trust. 
Under  Louis  XVI.  some  mitigation  was  made  of  the  criminal 
law,  notably  the  abolition  of  torture. 

The  feudal  r^me,  in  spite  of  the  survival  of  sdgniorial  couits 
and  tolls,  was  no  longer  of  any  political  importance;  but  it  still 
furnished  the  common  form  of  real  property.  The  fief,  although 
it  still  implied  homage  from  the  vassal,  no  longer  involved  any 
service  on  his  part  (excepting  that  of  the  arriire-ban  due  to  the 


king);  but  when  a  fief  dianged  hands  the  lord  stni  exacted  his 
profits.  Tenures  held  by  r(4uriers,  in  addition  to  some  simihtr 
rights  of  transfer,  were  generally  subject  to  periodical 
and  fixed  contributions  for  the  profit  of  the  lord.  This 
system  was  still  further  complicated  by  tenures  which 
were  simply  real  and  not  feudal,  e,%.  that  by  payment  of 
ground  rent,  which  were  superadded  to  the  others,  and  had 
become  all  the  heavier  smce,  in  tho  x8th  century,  royal  rights  of 
transfer  had  been  added  to  the  feudal  rights.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  country  districts  were  longing  for  the  liberation  of  real 
property. 

Serfdom  had  disappeared  from  most  of  the  provinces  of  the 
kingdom;  among  all  tlie  coutumes  which  were  officially  codified, 
not  more  than  ten  or  so  still  recogniaed  this  institution,  jntittm 
This  had  been  brought  about  especially  by  the  agency 
of  the  oistom  by  which  serfs  had  been  transformed  into  roluriers. 
An  edict  of  Louis  XVI.  of  x  7  79  abolished  serfdom  on  crown  lands, 
and  mitigated  the  condition  of  the  serfs  who  still  existed  on 
the  domains  of  individual  lords.  The  nobility  still  remained  a 
privileged  dass,  exempt  from  certain  taxes.  Certain  offices 
were  restricted  to  the  nobility;  according  to  an  edict  of  Louis 
XVI.  (x78x)  it  was  even  necessary  to  be  a  noble  in  ..  .^ 
order  to  become  an  officer  in  the  army.  In  fact,  ^^tmice!' 
the  royal  favours  were  reserved  for  the  nobility. 
Certain  rules  of  dvil  and  criminal  procedure  also  distinguished 
nobles  from  roturiers.  The  acquisition  of  fiefs  had  ceased  to 
bring  nobility  with  it,  but  the  latter  was  derived  from  three 
sources:  birth,  lettres  d^anoblissement  granted  by  the  king  and 
appointment  to  certain  offices.  In  the  X7th  and  x8th  centuries 
the  peers  of  France  can  be  reckoned  among  the  nobility,  forming 
indeed  its  highest  grade,  though  the  rank  of  peer  was  still  attached 
to  a  fief,  which  was  handed  down  with  it;  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution  there  were  thirty-eight  lay  peers.  The  rest  of  the 
nation,  apart  from  the  ecclesiastics,  consisted  of  the  roluriers, 
who  were  not  subject  to  the  disabilities  of  the  serfs,  but  had  not 
the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  Hence  the  three  orders  (estates) 
of  the  kingdom,  the  clergy,  the  nobility  and  the  tiers  Stat  (third 
estate).  An  edict  of  Louis  XVI.  had  xnade  a  regular  dvil  status 
posnble  to  the  Protestants,  and  had  thrown  open  offices  and 
professions  to  them,  thou^  not  oitirdy;  but  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  was  stfll  forbidden. 

The  Revolution. — With  the  Revolution  France  entered  the 
ranks  of  constitutional  countries,  in  which  the  liberty  of  men  is 
guaranteed  by  fixed  and  definite  laws;  from  this  time  on,  she  has 
had  always  (except  in  the  interval  between  two  revolutions)  a 
written  constitution,  which  could  not  be  touched  by  the  ordinary 
legislative  power.  The  first  constitution  was  that  of  X79X; 
the  states  general  of  1789,  transformed  by  their  own  will,  backed 
by  public  opinion,  into  the  Constituent  Assembly,  drew  it  up  on 
tbdr  own  authority.  But  their  work  did  not  stop  there.  They 
abolished  the  whole  of  the  old  public  law  of  France  and  part  of 
the  criminal  law,  or  rather,  transformed  it  in  accordance  with 
the  prindples  laid  down  by  the  political  philosophy  of  the  x8th 
century.  The  prindples  which  were  then  proclaimed  are  still, 
on  most  points,  the  foundation  of  modem  French  law.  The 
devd<^ment  resulting  from  this  extraordinary  impetus  can  be 
divided  into  two  quite  distinct  phases:  the  first,  from  1789  to 
the  coup  d'&iU  of  the  x8th  Brumaire  in  the  year  VIII.,  was  the 
continuation  of  the  impulse  of  the  Revolution;  the  .second 
indudes  the  Consulate  and  the  first  Empire,  and  was,  as  it  were, 
the  marriage  or  fusion  of  the  institutions  arising  from  the  Revolu- 
tion with  those  of  the  ancien  rigime. 

On  the  whole,  the  constitutional  law  of  the  Revolution  is  a 
remarkably  united  whole,  if  we  consider  only  the  two  consitutions 
which  were  efifectivdy  applied  during  this  first  phase, 
that  of  the  3rd  of  September  1791,  and  that  of  the 
5th  Fructidor  in  the  year  III.  It  is  true  that  between  •f'^ 
them  occurred  the  ultra-democratic  constitution  of  the 
24th  of  June  X793,  the  fiist  voted  by  the  Convention; 
but  although  this  was  ratified  by  the  popular  vote,  to  which  it 
had  been  directly  submitted,  in  accordance  with  a  prindple  pro- 
daimed  by  the  Convention  and  kept  in  force  under  the  Consulate 
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and  the  Empire,  it  was  never  carried  into  effect.  It  was  first 
suspended  by  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary  government 
strictly  so  called,  and  after  Thermidor,  under  the  pretext  of 
completing  it,  the  Convention  put  it  aside  aud  made  a  new  one, 
being  tau^t  by  experience.  As  long  as  it  existed  it  was  the 
sovereign  assembly  of  the  Convention  itself  which  really  exerdsed 
the  executive  power,  governing  chiefly  by  means  of  its  great 
committees. 

The  constitution  of  1791  was  without  doubt  monarchical, 
in  80  far  as  it  preserved  royalty.  The  constitution  of  the  year 
m.  was,  on  the  contrary,  republican.  The  horror  of  monarchy 
was  still  so  strong  at  that  time  that  an  executive  college  was 
created,  a  Directory  of  five  members,  one  of  whom  retired  every 
year;  they  were  elected  by  a  compUcated  and  curious  procedure, 
in  which  each  of  the  two  legislative  councils  played  a  distinct  part. 
But  this  difference,  thouj^  apparently  essential,  was  not  in  reah'ty 
very  profound;  this  is  proved,  for  example,  by  the  fact  that  the 
Directory  had  distinctly  more  extensive  powers  than  those  con- 
ferred on  Louis  XVI.  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  On  almost 
all  points  of  importance  the  two  constitutions  were  similar. 
They  were  both  preceded  by  a  statement  of  principles,  a  "  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen."  They  were  both 
based  on  two  prindples  which  they  construed  alike:  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the  separation  of  powers.  Both 
of  them  (with  the  exception  of  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
the  ratification  of  constitutions  after  2793)  recognixed  only  repre- 
sentative government.  From  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  they  had  not  deduced  universal  suffrage;  though, 
short  of  this,  they  had  extended  the  suffrage  as  far  as  possible. 
According  to  the  constitution  of  1791,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
ditions of  age  and  residence,  an  elector  was  bound  to  pay  a 
direct  contribution  equivalent  to  three  days'  work,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  year  III.  recognized  the  payment  of  any  direct 
contribution  as  sufficient;  it  even  conferred  on  every  citizen 
the  right  of  having  himself  enrolled,  without  any  other  qualifica- 
tion than  a  payment  equivalent  to  three  days'  work,  and  thus 
to  become  an  elector.  Further,  neither  of  the  two  constitutions 
admitted  of  a  direct  suffrage;  Uie  elections  were  carried  out  in 
two  stages,  and  only  those  who  paid  at  a  higher  rating  could  be 
chosen  as  electors  for  the  second  stage.  The  executive  power, 
which  was  in  the  case  of  both  constitutions  clearly  separated 
from  thelegislatlve,  could  not  initiate  legiskition.  The  Directory 
had  no  veto;  Louis  XVI.  had  with  difficulty  obtained  a  merely 
suspensive  veto,  which  was  overridden  in  the  event  of  three 
legfa^tures  successively  voting  against  it.  The  right  of  dis- 
solution was  possessed  by  neither  the  king  nor  the  Directory. 
Ndther  the  king's  ministers  nor  those  of  the  Directory  could  be 
members  of  the  legislative  body,  nor  could  they  even  be  chosen 
from  among  its  ranks.  The  ministers  of  Louis  XVI.  had,  how- 
ever, thanks  to  an  unfortunate  inspiration  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  1791,  the  right  of  entry  to,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  speaking  in  the  Legislative  Assembly;  the  constitution  of  the 
year  III.  showed  greater  wisdom  in  not  bringing  them  in  any  way 
into  contact  with  the  legislative  power.  The  greatest  and  most 
notable  difference  between  the  two  constitutions  was  that  that 
of  1 791  established  a  single  chamber  which  was  entirely  renewed 
every  two  years;  that  of  the  year  m.,  on  the  contrary,  profiting 
by  the  lessons  of  the  past,  established  two  chambers,  one-third  of 
the  members  of  which  were  renewed  every  year.  Moreover, 
the  two  chambers,  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  and  the  Council  of 
Ancients,  were  appointed  by  the  same  electors,  and  almost  the 
only  difference  between  their  members  was  that  of  age. 

The  Revolution  entirely  aboUshed  the  anden  rigimet  and  in 
the  first  instance  whatever  remained  of  feudalism.  The  Con- 
Aboaoom  stituent  Assembly,  in  the  course  of  its  immense  work 
•ftk0  of  settlement,  wished  to  draw  distinctions,  abolishing 
^  absolutely,  without  indemnity,  all  rights  which  had 
amounted  in  the  beginning  to  a  usurpation  and  could 
not  be  justified,  e.g.  serfdom  and  seigniorial  courts  of  justice. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  declared  subject  to  redemption  such  feudal 
charges  as  had  been  the  subject  of  contract  or  of  a  concession 
of  lands.    But  as  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discover  the  exact 


origin  of  various  feudal  rights,  the  Assembly  had  proceeded  to 
do  this  by  means  of  certain  legal  assumptions  whidi  sometimes 
admitted  of  a  proof  to  the  contrary.  It  carefully  regulated  the 
conditions  and  rate  of  repurchase,  and  forbade  the  creation  in 
the  future  of  any  perpetual  charge  which  could  not  be  redeemed: 
a  principle  that  has  remained  permanent  in  French  law.  Thu 
was  a  rational  and  equitable  solution,  but  in  a  period  of  such 
violent  excitement  it  could  not  be  maintained.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  declared  the  abolishment  without  indemnity  of  all 
feudal  rights  for  which  the  original  deed  of  concession  could  not  be 
produced;  and  to  produce  this  was,  nf  course,  in  most  cases 
impossible.  Finally,  the  Convention  entirely  abolished  aH  feudal 
rif^ts,  and  commanded  that  the  old  deeds  should  be  destroyed; 
it  maintained  <m  the  contrary,  though  subject  to  redemption, 
those  tenures  and  charges  which  were  solely  connected  with 
landed  property  and  not  feudal. 

With  feudalism  had  been  abolished  serfdom.  Further,  the 
Constituent  Assembly  suppressed  nobility;  it  even  forbade  any 
one  to  assume  and  beu  the  titles,  emblems  and  arms  of  nobility. 
Thus  was  estaMished  the  equality  of  citizens  before  the  hw. 
The  Assembly  also  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  labour  and  industry, 
and  suppressed  the  corporations  of  artisans  and  workmen,  the 
jurandes  and  maVrises,  as  Turgot  had  done.  But,  in  order  to 
maintain  this  liberty  of  the  individual,  it  forbade  all  assodatioos 
between  workers  or  employers,  fearing  that  such  cootracts 
would  again  lead  to  the  formation  of  corporations  similar  to  the 
old  ones.  It  even  forbade  and  declared  puni^uble,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  and  the  dtixen, 
combinations  or  strikes,  or  an  agreement  between  worknacn  or 
employers  to  refuse  to  work  or  to  give  work  except  on  given 
conditions.  Such,  for  a  long  time,  was  French  legislation  oa  ths 
point. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  gave  to  France  a  new  administratrre 
division,  that  into  departments,  districts,  cantons  and  commnncs; 
«nd  this  division,  which  was  intended  to  make  the 
old  provincial  distinctions  disappear,  had  to  serve  all 
purposes,  the  department  being  the  unit  for  all  public 
services.  This  settlement  was  definitive,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  modifications  in  detail,  and  exists  to  the 
present  day.  But  there  was  a  peculiar  administrative  organism 
depending  on  this  arrangement.  The  constitution  of  1791, 
it  is  true,  made  the  king  the  titulary  head  of  the  executivr 
power;  but  the  internal  administration  of  the  kingdom  was  not 
actually  m  his  hands.  It  was  dqputed,  under  his  orders, 
to  bodies  elected  in  each  department,  distnct  and  rommnnf, 
The  mumdpal  bodies  were  diitctly  tiected  by  dtizens  duly 
qualified,  other  bodies  were  chosen  by  the  method  of  doable 
election.  Each  body  consisted  of  two  parts,  a  ooondl,  for 
deliberative  purposes,  and  a  bureau  or  direcUnre  chosen  by  the 
coundl  from  among  its  numbers  to  form  the  executive.  These 
were  the  only  instruments  for  the  general  administration  and 
for  that  of  the  direct  taxes.  The  Idng  could,  it  is  true,  annul 
the  illegal  acts  of  these  bodies,  but  iiot  dismiss  their  members, 
he  could  merely  suspend  them  from  exercising  their  functions, 
but  the  matter  then  went  before  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
which  could  maintain  or  remit  the  suspension  as  it  thought  fit. 
The  king  had  not  a  single  agent  chosen  by  himself  for  general 
administrative  purposes.  This  was  a  reaction,  though  a  very 
exaggerated  one,  against  the  excessive  centralization  of  the 
ancun  rigtme,  and  resulted  in  an  absolute  administrative  anarchy 
The  organization  of  the  revolutionary  government  partly  restored 
the  central  authority;  the  councils  of  the  departments  were 
suppressed;  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the  "  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  on  mission  "  were  able  to  remove  and 
replace  the  members  of  the  dected  bodies;  and  also,  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement,  national  agents  were  established  in 
the  districts.  The  constitution  of  Uae  year  III.  continued  in 
this  course,  simplifying  the  organization  established  by  the 
Constituent  AssemUy,  while  maintaining  its  prindple.  The 
dei>artment  had  an  adininistration  of  five  members,  elected  as 
in  the  past,  but  having  executive  as  well  as  deliberative  functions.. 
The  district  was  suppressed.     The  communes  retained  only  a 
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manidpal  agent  elected  by  themselves,  and  the  actual  monidpal 
body,  the  importance  of  which  was  considerably  increased, 
was  removed  to  the  canton,  and  consisted  of  the  municipal 
agents  from  each  conunune,  and  a  president  elected  by  the  duly 
qualified  citizens  of  the  canton.  The  Directory  was  represented 
in  each  departmental  and  communal  administration  by  a 
commissary  appointed  and  removable  by  itself,  and  could  dismiss 
the  members  of  these  administrations. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  dedded  on  the  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  judidal  organizatioiL  This  was  accomplished  on  a 
^^^  very  simple  plan,  which  realized  that  ideal  <A  the  two 
"f^^^  dei^ees  of  justice  which,  as  we  have  noticed,  was 
that  of  France  under  the  ancien  ripme.  In  the  lower 
degrees  it  created  in  each  canton  a  justice  of  the  peace  {juge  de 
^ix),  the  idea  and  name  of  which  were  borrowed  firom  England, 
Dvf.  which  differed  very  much  from  the  English  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  judged,  both  with  and  without  appeal,  dvil  cases 
of  small  importance;  and,  in  cases  which  did  not  come  within 
his  competency,  it  was  his  duty  to  try  to  reconcile  the  parties. 
In  each  district  was  established  a  dvil  court  composed  of  five 
judges.  This  completed  the  judidal  organization,  except  for 
the  court  of  cassation,  which  had  functions  peculiar  to  itself, 
never  jud^ng  the  facts  of  the  case  but  only  the  application  of 
the  law.  For  cases  coming  under  the  district  court,  the  Assembly 
had  not  thought  fit  to  aboUsh  the  guarantee  of  the  appeal  in 
cases  involving  sums  above  a  certain  figure.  But  by  a  curious 
arrangement  the  district  tribunals  could  hear  i^>peah  from  one 
another.  With  regard  to  penal  prosecutions,  there  was  in  each 
department  a  criminal  court  which  judged  crimes  with  the 
assistance  of  a  jury;  it  consisted  of  judges  borrowed  from 
district  courts,  and  haid  its  own  president  and  public  prosecutor. 
Correctional  tribunals,  composed  of  juges  de  paix,  dealt  with 
misdemeanours.  The  Assembly  preserved  the  commerdal 
courts,  or  consular  jurisdictions,  of  the  ancien  rigime.  There 
was  a  court  of  cassation,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  jurisprudence  in  France;  it  dealt  with  matters 
of  law  and  not  of  fact,  considering  appeals  based  on  the  violation 
of  law,  whether  in  point  of  matter  or  of  form,  and  if  such  violation 
were  proved,  sending  the  matter  before  another  tribunal  of 
the  same  rank  for  re-trial.  All  judges  were  elected  for  a  term 
of  years;  the  juges  de  pais  by  the  primary  assembly  of  the  canton, 
the  district  judges  by  the  electoral  assembly  consisting  of  the 
electors  of  the  second  degree  for  the  district,  the  members  of  the 
court  of  cassation  by  the  electors  of  the  departments,  who  were 
divided  for  the  purpose  into  two  series,  which  voted  alternately. 
The  Constituent  /^mbly  did,  it  is  true,  require  professional 
guarantees,  by  proof  of  a  more  or  less  extended  exercise  of 
the  profession  of  lawyer  from  all  judges  except  iht  juges  de  paix. 
But  the  system  was  really  the  same  as  that  of  the  administrative 
organization.  The  king  only  appointed  the  comnussaires  du  rot 
attached  to  the  district  courts,  criminal  tribunals  and  the  court 
of  cassation;  but  the  appointment  once  made  could  not  be 
revoked  by  him.  These  commissaries  fulfilled  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  old  minisUre  public,  thdr  duty  being  to  demand  the 
application  of  laws.  The  Convention  did  not  change  this  general 
organization;  but  it  suppressed  the  professional  guarantees 
required  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  a  judgeship,  so  that  hence- 
forth all  dtizens  were  eligible;  and  it  aJso  caused  new  elections 
to  take  place.  Moreover,  the  Convention,  dther  directly  or  by 
means  of  one  of  its  committees,  not  infrequently  removed  and 
replaced  judges  without  further  election.  The  constitution  of 
the  year  III.  preserved  this  system,  but  introduced  one  consider- 
able modificatioiL  It  suppressed  the  district  courts,  and  in 
their  place  created  in  each  department  a  dvil  tribunal  consisting 
of  twenty  judges.  The  idea  was  a  happy  one,  for  it  gave  the 
courts  more  importance,  and  therefore  more  weight  and  dignity. 
But  this  reform,  benefidal  as  it  would  be  nowadays,  was  at  the 
time  premature,  in  view  of  the  backward  condition  of  means 
of  communication. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  suppressed  the  militia  and  main- 
tained the  standing  army,  according  to  the  old  type,  the  numbers 
of  which  were  henceforth  to  be  fixed  every  year  by  the  Legis^ 


lative  Assembly.  The  army  was  to  be  recruited  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  careful  rules  for  which  were  drawn  up;  the  only 

change,  was  in  the  system  of  appointment  to  ranks;  j^ 

promotion  went  chiefly  by  seniority,  and  in  the  lower  * 

ranks  a  system  of  nomination  by  equals  or  inferiors  was 
organized.  The  Assembly  proclaimed,  however,  the  principle 
of  compulsory  and  personal  service,  but  undo:  a  particular 
form,  that  of  the  National  Guard,  to  which  all  qualified  dtizens 
belonged,  and  in  which  almost  all  ranks  were  conferred  by 
election.  Its  chief  purpose  was  to  maintain  order  at  home; 
but  it  could  be  called  upon  to  furnish  detachments  for  defence 
against  foreign  invasion.  This  was  an  institution  which,  with 
many  successive  modifications,  and  after  various  long  periods 
of  inactivity  followed  by  a  revival,  lasted  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  and  was  not  suppressed  till  1871.  For 
purposes  of  war  the  Convention,  in  addition  to  voluntary  enlist- 
ments and  the  resources  furnished  by  the  National  Guards, 
and  setting  aside  the  forced  levy  of  300,000  men  in  1793,  dedded 
on  the  expedient  of  calling  upon  the  communes  to  furnish  men, 
a  course  which  revived  the  prindple  of  the  old  militia.  But  the 
Directory  drew  up  an  important  military  law,  that  of  the  6th 
Fructidor  of  the  year  VI.,  which  established  compulsory  military 
service  for  all,  under  the  form  of  conscription  strictly  so  called. 
Frenchmen  aged  from  20  to  25  (difenseurs  consents)  were  divided 
into  five  dasses,  each  including  the  men  bom  in  the  same  year, 
and  were  liable  until  they  were  25  years  old  to  be  called  up  for 
active  service,  the  whole  period  of  service  not  exceeding  four 
years.  No  dasa  was  called  upon  until  the  younger  classes 
had  been  exhausted,  and  the  sending  of  substitutes  was  forbidden. 
This  law,  with  a  few  later  modifications,  provided  for  the  French 
armies  up  to  the  end  of  the  Empire. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  abolished  nearly  all  the  taxes 
of  the  ancien  rigime.  Almost  the  only  taxes  preserved  were 
the  stamp  duty  and  that  on  the  registration  of  acts  -  ^. 
(the  old  conlrdle  and  cenliime  denier),  and  these  were 
completely  reorganized;  the  customs  were  maintained  only  at 
the  frontiers  for  foreign  trade.  In  the  establishment  of  new 
taxes  the  Assembly  was  influenced  by  two  sentiments:  the 
hatred  which  had  been  inspired  by  the  former  arbitrary  taxation, 
and  the  influence  of  the  school  of  the  Physiocrats.  Consequently 
it  did  away  with,  indirect  taxation  on  objects  of  consumption, 
and  made  the  principal  direct  tax  the  tax  on  land.  Next  ia 
importance  were  the  contributioH  personndle  el  mobUOre  and  the 
palenles.  The  essential  elements  of  the  former  were  a  sort  of 
capitation-tax  equivalent  to  three  days'  work,  which  was  the 
distinctive  and  definite  sign  of  a  qualified  dtizen,  and  a  tax  on 
personal  income,  calculated  according  to  the  rent  paid.  The 
patentes  were  paid  by  traders,  and  were  also  based  on  the  amount 
of  rent.  These  taxes,  though  considerably  modified  later,  are 
still  essentially  the  basis  of  the  French  system  of  direct  taxation. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  had  on  prindple  repudiated  the  tax 
on  the  gross  income,  much  favoured  under  the  ancien  rigime, 
which  everybody  had  fdt  to  be  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  The 
system  of  public  contributions  under  the  Convention  was 
arbitrary  and  rev(dutionary,  but  the  councils  of  the  Directory, 
side  by  side  with  certain  bad  lam  devised  to  tide  over  temporary 
crises,  made  some  excellent  laws  on  the  subject  of  taxation. 
They  resumed  the  regulation  of  the  land  tax,  improving  and 
partly  altering  it,  and  also  dealt  with  ike€oniributi4m  personndle 
et  mobiliire,  the  patentes,  and  the  stamp  and  registration  duties. 
It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  the  door  and  window  tax,  which 
still  exists,  was  provisionally  established;  there  was'  also  a 
partial  reappearance  of  indirect  taxation,  in  particular  the 
octrois  of  the  towns,  which  had  been  suppressed  by  the  Omstitucnt 
Assembly. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  gave  the  Protestants  liberty  of 
worship  and  full  rights;  it  also  gave  Jews  the  status  of  dtizen, 
which  they  had  not  had  under  the  ancien  rigime, 
together  with  political  rights.  With  regard  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  Assembly  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  nation  the  property  of  the  dergy,  whidi  had  already^ 
in  the  course  of  the  i8th  century,  been  regarded  by  most  politics* 
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writen  as  a  national  possession;  at  the  same  time  it  provided 
for  salaries  for  the  members  of  the  clergy  and  pensions  for  those 
who  had  been  monks.  It  abolished  tithes  and  the  religious 
orders,  and  forbade  the  re-forniation  of  the  latter  in  the  future. 
The  ecclesiastical  districts  were  next  reorganized,  the  depart- 
ment being  always  taken  as  the  chief  unit,  and  a  new  church 
was  organized  by  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  the  bishops 
being  elected  by  the  electoral  assembly  of  the  department  (the 
usual  electors),  and  the  cur£s  by  the  electoral  assembly  of  the 
district.  This  was  an  unfortunate  piece  of  legislation,  inspired 
partly  by  the  old  Gallicaxi  spirit,  partly  by  the  theories  on  civil 
reh'gion  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  and  his  school,  and,  together  with  the 
civic  oath  imposed  on  the  clergy,  it  was  a  source  of  endless 
troubles.  The  constitutional  church  established  in  this  way 
was,  however,  abolished  as  a  state  institution  by  the  Convention. 
By  laws  of  the  years  III.  and  IV.  the  Convention  and  the 
Directory,  in  proclaiming  the  liberty  of  worship,  declared  that 
the  Republic  neither  endowed  nor  recognized  any  form  of 
worship.  Buildings  formerly  consecrated  to  worship  which 
had  not  been  alienated,  were  again  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
worshippers  for  this  purpose,  but  under  conditions  which  were 
hard  for  them  to  accept. 

The  Assemblies  of  the  Revolution,  besides  the  laws  which, 
by  abolishing  feudalism,  altered  the  character  of  real  property, 
fj^/gf^^  passed  many  others  concerning  civil  law.  The  most 
important  are  those  of  1792,  passed  by  the'  Legislative 
Assembly,  which  organized  the  registers  of  the  iiat  civil  kept 
by  the  mxmidpalities,  and  laid  down  rxiles  for  marriage 
as  a  purely  dvil  contract.  Divorce  was  admitted  to  a  practically 
unlimited  extent;  it  was  possible  not  only  for  causes  determined 
by  law,  and  by  mutual  consent,  but  «Jso  for  incompatibility 
of  temper  and  character  proved,  by  either  husband  or  wife, 
to  be  of  a  persistent  nature.  Next  came  the  laws  of  the  Conven- 
tion as  to  inheritance,  imposing  perfect  equality  among  the 
natural  heirs  and  endeavouring  to  ensure  the  division  of  properties. 
Illegitimate  children  were  considered  by  these  laws  as  on  the 
same  level  with  legitimate  children.  Tlie  Convention  and  the 
councils  of  the  Directory  also  made  excellent  laws  on  the  ad- 
ministiation  of  hypcthiqueSj  and  worked  at  the  preparation  of  a 
Civil  Code  (see  Code  NapoiIon).  In  criminal  law 
their  work  was  still  more  important.  In  1791  the 
Constituent  Assembly  gave  France  her  first  penal 
code.  It  was  inspired  by  humanitarian  ideas,  still  admitting 
capital  punishment,  though  accompanied  by  no  cruelty  in  the 
execution;  but  none  of  the  remaining  punishments  was  for 
life.  Long  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  was  introduced. 
Finally,  as  a  reaction  against  the  former  system  of  arbitrary 
penalties,  there  came  a  system  of  fixed  penalties  determined, 
both  as  to  its  assessment  and  its  nature,  for  each  offence,  which 
the  judge  could  not  modify.  The  Constituent  Assembly  also 
reformed  the  procedure  of  criminal  trials,  taking  English  law  as 
model.  It  introduced  the  jury,  with  the  double  form  of  Jury 
d* accusation  and  jury  dc  jugemeni.  Before  the  judges  procedxire 
was  always  public  and  oral.  The  prosecution  was  left  in  principle 
to  the  parties  concerned,  plaintifib  or  dhumciateurs  cvtnques^ 
and  the  preliminary  investigation  was  handed  over  to  two 
magbtrates;  one  was  the  juge  de  ^ix,  as  in  English  procedure 
at  this  period,  and  the  other  a  magistrate  chosen  from  the 
district  court  and  called  the  directeur  dujury.  The  Convention, 
before  separating,  passed  the  Code  des  dilits  et  des  peines  of  the 
3rd  Brumaire  in  the  year  IV.  This  piece  of  work,  which  was 
due  to  Merlin  de  Douai,  was  intended  to  deal  with  criminal 
procedure  and  penal  law;  but  only  the  first  part  could  be 
completed.  It  was  the  procedure  established  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  but  further  organized  and  improved. 

The  ConsuhU  and  the  Empire, — ^The  constitutional  law  of 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  is  to  be  found  in  a  series  of  docu- 
ments called  later  the  Constitutions  de  r Empire,  the  constitution 
promulgated  during  the  Hundred  Days  being  consequently 
given  the  name  ot  Ade  additionnel  aux  Constitutions  deV Empire. 
These  documents  consist  of  (i)  the  Constitution  of  the  32nd 
Frimaire  of  the  year  VIIL,  the  work  of  SieyH  and  Bonaparte, 
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the  text  on  which  the  others  were'  based;  (2)  the  senatms  consiJte 
of  the  i6th  Thermidor  in  the  year  X.,  establishing  the  consulate 
for  life;  and  (3)  the  senatus  consuUe  of  the  aSth  Flor6a]  in  the 
year  XII. ,  which  created  the  Empire.  These  constitutuuial  acts, 
which  were  all,  whether  in  their  full  text  or  in  principle,  sub- 
mitted to  the  popular  vote  by  means  of  a  pUbiuite,  had  all  the 
same  object:  to  assure  absolute  power  to  Nap^eoo^  while 
preserving  the  forms  and  ai^)earance  of  liberty.  Popular  suffrage 
*was  maintainfd,  and  even  became  universal;  but,  since  the 
system  was  that  of  suffrage  in  many  stages,  which,  mofcover* 
varied  very  much,  the  citizens  in  effect  merely  nominated  the 
candidates,  and  it  was  the  Senate,  playing  the  part  of  t^amd 
ilecteur  which  Siey^  had  dreamed  of  as  h^  own,  which  chose 
from  among  them  the  members  of  the  various  so-called  ekctcd 
bodies,  even  those  of  the  political  assemblies.  According  to  the 
constitution  of  the  year  VIII.,  the  first  consul  (to  whom  had 
been  added  two  colleagues,  the  second  and  third  consuls,  who 
did  not  disappear  until  the  Empire)  possessed  the  executive 
power  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  and  he  alone  could  initiate 
legislation.  There  were  three  representative  assemblies  in 
existence,  elected  as  we  have  seen;  but  one  of  them,  the  Corps 
L6gislatif,  passed  lawsr  without  discussing  them,  and  without 
the  power  of  amending  the  suggestions  of  the  government. 
The  Tribunate,  on  the  contrary,  discussed  them,  but  its  v<^ 
was  not  necessary  for  the  passing  of  the  law.  The  Senate  was 
the  guardian  and  preserver  of  the  constituti<m;  in  addition  to  its 
role  of  ff and  ilecteur t  its  chief  function  was  to  annul  laws  and 
acts  submitted  to  it  by  the  Tribunate  as  being  unconstitutional. 
This  original  organization  was  naturally  modified  during  the 
course  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire;  not  only  did  the 
emperor  obtain  the  right  of  directly  nominating  senators,  and 
the  princes  of  the  imperial  family,  and  grant  dignitaries  of  the 
Empire  that  of  entering  the  Senate  by  right;  but  a  whole  body, 
the  Tribunate,  which  was  the  only  one  which  could  preserve 
some  independence,  disqipeared,  without  resort  having  been 
had  to  a  plebiscite;  it  was  modified  and  weakened  by  sauUus 
consuite  of  the  year  X.,  and  was  suppressed  in  1807  by  a  mac 
senatus  consuUe.  The  importance  of  another  body,  on  the 
contrary,  the  consal  d^Hat^  which  had  been  formed  on  the 
improved  type  of  the  andent  conseil  du  roi,  and  cooasttd  of 
members  appointed  by  Napoleon  and  carefully  dtoatsk,  continu- 
ally increased.  It  was  this  body  which  redly  prepared  and 
discussed  the  laws;  and  it  was  its  members  who  advocated 
them  before  the  Corps  L^jislatif ,  to  which  the  Tribunate  also 
sent  orators  to  speak  on  its  behalf.  The  ministers,  who  had  uo 
relation  with  the  legislative  power,  were  merely  the  agents 
of  the  head  of  the  state,  freely  chosen  by  himself.  Napokcw, 
however,  found  these  powers  insufBdent,  and  arrogated  to 
himself  others,  a  fact  which  the  Senate  did  not  forget  when  it 
proclaimed  his  downfall  Thus  he  frequently  dedared  war  upon 
his  own  authority,  in  spitt  of  the  provisions  to  the  contrary 
made  by  the  constitution  of  the  year  VIU.;  and  similaiiy,  under 
the  form  of  dicrets,  made  what  were  really  laws.  They  were 
afterwards  called  dicrets-lois,  and  those  that  were  not  indiasolubly 
assodated  with  the  political  regime  of  the  Empire,  and  survived 
it,  were  subsequently  declared  valid  by  the  court  of  cassatiott, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  Senate 
as  unconstitutional,  as  had  been  provided  by  the  constitution 
of  the  year  VIU. 

This  period  saw  the  rise  of  a  whole  new  series  of  great  oi;gaoic 
laws.  For  administrative  organisation,  the  most  important 
was  that  of  the  28th  Pluvitee  in  the  year  Vm.  It 
established  as  chief  authority  for  each  department  a 
prefect,  and  side  by  side  with  him  a  conseil  ginirai 
for  dehberative  purposes;  for  each  arrondis»ment 
(corresponding  to  the  old  district)  a  sub-prefect  (sous-  2? 
pri/ei)  and  a  conseil  d'arrondissement;  and  for  each 
commune,  a  mayor  and  a  munidpal  council.  But  all 
these  officials,  both  the  members  of  the  coundls  and  the  individual 
agents,  were  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  state  or  by  the  prefect, 
so  that  centralization  was  restored  more  completely  than  ever. 
Together  with  the  prefect  there  was  also  established  a  conseil 
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de  prifeciure,  having  administrative  functions,  and  generally 
acting  as  a  court  of  the  first  insranre  in  dispiites  and  litigation 
arising  out  of  the  acts  of  the  administration;  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly  had  removed  such  cases  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
dvil  tribunals,  and  referred  them  to  the  administrative  bodies 
themselves.  The  final  appeal  in  these  dilutes  was  to  the  conseil 
d*itat,  which  was  supreme  judge  in  these  matters.  In  1807 
was  created  another  great  administrative  jurisdiction,  the  cotir 
des  compies,  after  the  pattern  of  that  which  had  ensted  under 
the  ancien  rlgime. 

Judicial  organization  had  also  been  fundamentally  altered. 
The  system  of  election  was  preserved  for  a  time  in  the  case  of 
the  juges  de  paix  and  the  members  of  the  court  of 
cassation,  but  finally  disappeared  there,  even  where 
it  had  already  been  no  more-  than  a  form.  The 
magistrates  were  in  principle  appointed  for  life,  but  under  the 
Empire  a  device  was  found  for  evading  the  rule  of  irremovability. 
For  the  judgment  of  dvil  cases  there  was  a  court  of  first  instance 
in  every  arrondissement,  and  above  these  a  certain  number  of 
courts  of  appeal,  each  of  which  had  within  its  province  several 
departments.  The  separate  criminal  tribunals  were  abolished 
in  1809  by  the  Code  d'Instruction  CrimindU^  and  the  magistrates 
forming  the  cour  d'assises,  which  judged  crimes  with  the  aid  of 
a  jury,  were  drawn  from  the  courts  of  appeal  and  from  the  dvil 
tribunals.  The  jury  d^accusaiion  was  also  abolished  by  the 
Code  d^InstrucHoH  Crimineile,  and  the  right  of  pronoimdng  the 
indictment  was  transferred  to  a  chamber  of  the  court  of  appeal. 
Tlie  correctional  tribunals  were  amalgamated  with  the  dvil 
tribunals  of  the  first  instance.  The  tribunal  de  cassation^  which 
XocAi  under  the  Empire  the  name  of  cour  de  cassation,  consisted 
of  magistrates  appointed  for  life,  and  still  kept  its  powers. 
The  mimsthe  public  (consisting  of  imperial  aoocats  and  procwreurs) 
was  restored  in  practically  the  same  form  as  under  the  ancien 
rigime. 

The  former  system  of  taxation  was  preserved  in  prindple, 

but  with  one  considerable  addition:  Napoleon  re-established 

indirect  taxation  on  artides  of  consumption,  which 

had  been  abolished  by  the  Constituent  Assembly; 

the  chief  of  these  were  the  duties  on  liquor  {droits  riunis,  or 

excise)  and  the  monopoly  of  tobacco. 

The  Concordat  conduded  by  Napoleon  with  the  papacy  on 
the  26th  Messidor  of  the  year  IX.  re-established  the  Catholic 
religion  In  France  as  the  form  of  worship  recognized 
and  endowed  by  the  state.  It  was  in  prindple  drawn 
up  on  the  lines  of  that  of  15x6,  and  assuied  to  the 
head  of  the  French  state  in  his  dealings  with  the  papacy  the 
same  prerogatives  as  had  formerly  been  enjoyed  by  the  kings; 
the  ddef  of  these  was  that  he  appointed  the  bishops,  who  after- 
wards had  to  ask  the  pope  for  canonical  institution.  The 
territorial  distribution  of  dioceses  was  preserved  practically 
as  it  had  been  left  by  the  dvil  constitution  of  the  deigy.  The 
state  guaranteed  the  payment  of  salaries  to  bishops  and  cur£s; 
and  the  pope  agreed  to  renounce  all  daims  referring  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  goods  of  the  dergy  made  by  the  Constituent 
i^mbly.  Later  on,  a  decree  restored  to  the  fabriqua  (vestries) 
such  of  thdr  former  possessions  as  had  not  been  alienated, 
and  the  churches  whidi  had  not  been  alienated  were  restored 
for  the  purposes  of  worship.  The  law  of  the  z8th  Germinal 
in  the  year  X.,  ratifying  the  Concordat,  reasserted,  under  the 
name  of  articles  organiques  du  culte  catkolique,  all  the  main 
prindples  contained  in  the  old  doctrine  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Galilean  Church .  The  Concordat  did  not  indude  the  restoration 
of  the  religious  orders  and  congregations;  N^>oleon  sanctioned 
by  decrees  only  a  few  establishments  of  this  kind. 

One  important  creation  of  the  Empire  was  the  university. 
The  ancien  rigime  had  had  its  universities  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction  and  for  the  conferring  of  degrees;  it  had 
also,  though  without  any  definite  organization,  such 
secondary  schools  as  the  towns  admitted  within  their 
walls,  and  the  primary  schools  of  the  parishes.  The  Revolution 
suppressed  the  universities  and  the  teaching  congregations. 
The  constitution  of  the  year  III.  prodaimed  the  liberty  of 
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instruction  and  commanded  that  public  schools,  both  elementai^r 
and  secondary,  should  be  established.  Under  the  Directory 
there  was  in  each  d^Murtment  an  Scale  centrale,. in.  which  ail 
branches  of  htiman  knowledge  were  taught.  Napoleon,  devdop- 
ing  ideas  which  had  been  started  in  the  second  half  of  the  x8th 
century,  founded  by  laws  and  decrees  of  x8o6,  x8o8  and  x8iz 
the  Univenit6  de  France,  which  provided  and  organized  higher, 
secondary  and  primary  education;  this  was  to  be  the  monopoly 
of  the  state,  caxried  on  by  iu  factdUSf  lycies  and  primary  schools. 
No  private  educational  fftabli%hmfnf  could  be  opened  without 
the  authorization  of  the  state. 

But  chief  among  the  documents  dating  from  this  period  are 
the  Codes,  which  still  give  laws  to  France.  These  are  the  Civfl 
Code  of  Z804,  the  Code  de  Procidure  Civile  of  z8o6, 
the  Code  de  Commerce  of  X807,  the  Code  d'Instruction 
Crimineile  of  1809,  and  the  Code  PiHal  of  x8io. 
These  monumental  works,  in  the  elaboration  of  which  the  conseil 
d'itat  took  the  chief  part,  contributed,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  towards  the  fusion  of  the  old  law  of  France  with  the  laws 
of  the  Revolution. .  It  was  in  the  case  of  the  Code  Civil  that  this 
task  presented  the  greatest  difi&dilty  (see  Code  Napol£on). 
The  Code  de  Commerce  was  scarcdy  more  than  a  revised  and 
emended  edition  of  the  ordonnances  ol  1673  and  x68x;  while  the 
Code  de  Proddmre  Civile  borrowed  its  chief  dements  from  the 
ordonnance  of  1667.  In  the  case  of  the  Code  d'Instruction 
Crimineile  a  distinctly  new  departure  was  made;  the  procedure 
introduced  by  the  Revolution  into  courts  where  judgment  was 
given  remaixied  public  and  oral,  with  full  liberty  of  defence; 
the  preliminary  procedure,  however,  before  the  examining  court 
(;«{«  dHnstruction  or  ckambre  des  mises  en  accusation)  was 
borrowed  from  the  ordonnance  of  1670;  it  was  the  procedure 
of  the  old  law,  without  its  crudty,  but  secret  and  written,  and 
generally  not  in  the  presence  of  both  parties.  The  Code  Pinal 
maintained  the  prindples  of  the  Revolution,  but  increased  the 
penalties.  It  substituted  for  the  ay%ttm  of  fixed  penalties,  in 
cases  of  temporary  punishment,  a  maximum  and  a  minimum, 
between  the  limits  of  which  judges  could  assess  the  amount. 
Even  in  the  case  of  misdemeanours,  it  admitted  the  system  of 
extenuating  circumstances,  which  allowed  them  still  further  to 

decrease  and  alter  the  penalty  in  so  far  as  the  ofifence  was  mitigated 
by  such  circumstances.    (See  further  under  Napoleon  I.) 

The  Restored  Monarchy, — ^The  Restoration  and  the  Moruuchy 
of  July,  though  separated  by  a  revolution,  form  one  period  in 
the  history  of  French  institutions,  a  period  in  which 
the  same  regime  was  continued  and  devdoped.  This 
was  the  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  parliamentary 
body  consisting  of  two  chambers,  a  system  imitated 
from  England.  The  same  constitution  was  preserved- under 
these  two  monarchies — the  charter  granted  by  Louis  XVIII. 
yi  18x4.  •  The  revolution  of  1830  took  place  in  defence  of  the 
charter  which  Charles  X.  had  violated  by  the  ordonnances 
of  July,  so  that  this  charter  was  naturally  preserved  under  the 
"  July  Monarchy.".  It  was  merdy  revised  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  which  had  been  one  of  the  movers  of  the  revolution, 
and  by  what  remained  of  the  House  of  Peers.  In  order  to  give 
the  constitution  the  appearance  of  originating  in  the  will  of  the 
peoi^e,  the  preface,  which  made  it  appear  to  be  a  favour  granted 
by  the  king,  was  destroyed.  The  two  chambers  acquired  the 
initiative  in  legislation,  which  had  not  been  recognized  as  theirs 
tmder  the  Restoration,  but  from  this  time  on  bdonged  to  them 
equally  with  the  king.  The  sittings  of  the  House  of  Peers  were 
henceforth  hdd  in  public;  4>ut  this  chamber  underwent  another 
and  more  fundamental  transformation.  The  peers  were  nomin- 
ated by  the  king,  with  no  limit  of  munbers,  and  according 
to  the  charter  of  18x4  their  appointment  could  be  dther  for  life 
or  hereditary;  but,  in  execution  of  an  ordinance  of  Louis  XVIII., 
during  the  Restoration  they  were  always  appointed  under  the 
latter  condition.  Under  the  July  Monarchy  their  tenure  of 
office  was  for  life,  and  the  king  had  to  choose  them  from  among 
twenty-two  classes  of  notables  fixed  by  law.  The  franchise 
for  the  election  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  been  limited 
by  a  system  of  money  qualificatioiu;  but  while,  under  the 
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Restoration,  it  had  been  necessaiy,  in  cwder  to  be  an  elector, 
to  pay  three  hundred  francs  in  direct  taxation,  thb  sam  was 
reduced  in  1831  to  two  hundred  francs,  while  in  certain  cases  even 
a  smaller  amount  sufBced.  In  order  to  be  eieaed  as  a  deputy 
it  was  necessary,  according  to  the  charter  of  18x4,  to  pay  a 
thousand  francs  in  direct  taxation,  and  according  to  that  of  1830 
five  hundred  francs.  From  1817  onwards  there  was  direct 
suffrage,  the  electors  directly  electing  the  deputies.  The  idea  of 
those  who  had  framed  the  charter  of  18x4  had  been  to  give  the 
chief  influence  to  the  great  landed  proprietors,  though  the  means 
ad<^ted  to  this  end  were  not  adequate:  in  1830  the  chief  aim 
had  been  to  give  a  preponderating  influence  to  the  middle  and 
lower  middle  classes,  and  this  had  met  with  greater  success. 
The  House  of  Peers,  uiuier  the  luune  of  cow  its  ^irs,  had  also 
the  function  of  judging  attempts  and  plots  against  the  security 
of  the  state,  and  it  had  frequently  to  exercise  this  function  both 
uxider  the  Restoration  and  the  July  Monarchy. 

1^  was  a  period  of  parliamentary  government;  that  b,  of 
government  by  a  cabinet,  resting  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
ministers  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  only  interruption 
was  that  caused  by  the  resistance  of  Charles  X.  at  the  end  of  his 
reign,  which  led  to  the  revolution  of  July.  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment was  practised  regularly  and  in  an  enlightened  spirit  under 
the  Restoration,  allhouf^  the  Chamber  had  not  then  all  the 
powers  which  it  has  since  acquired.  It  is  noteworthy  that  during 
this  period  the  right  of  the  House  of  Peers  to  force  a  ministry  to 
resign  by  a  hostile  vote  was  riot  reoogniased.  By  the  creation  of  a 
certain  number  of  new  peers,  a  foumie  de  pairs,  as  it  was  then 
called,  the  majority  in  this  House  could  be  changed  when 
necessary.  But  the  government  of  the  Restoration  had  to  deal 
with  two  extreme  parties  of  a  very  opposite  nature:  the  UUras, 
who  wished  to  restore  as  far  as  possible  the  ancien  rigime,  to 
whom  were  due  the  acts  of  the  ckambre  introtaabU  of  18 16,  and 
later  the  laws  of  the  ministry  of  ViUele,  especially  the  law  of 
sacrilege  and  that  voting  compensation  to  the  dispossessed 
nobles,  known  as  the  milliard  des  imigris;  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  Liberals^  induding  the  Bonapartists  and  Republicans, 
who  were  attached  to  the  prindples  of  the  Revolution.  In  order 
to  prevent  either  of  these  parties  from  predominating  in  the 
chamber,  the  government  made  a  free  use  of  its  power  of  dis- 
solution. It  further  employed  two  means  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  Liberals;  firstly,  there  were  various  alterations  successivdy 
made  in  the  electoral  law,  and  the  press  laws,  frequently  restrictive 
in  their  effect,  which  introduced  the  censorship  and  a  preliminary 
authorization  in  the  case  of  periodical  publications,  and  gave 
the  correctional  tribunals  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  press  offences. 
The  best  electoral  law  was  that  of  18x7,  and  the  best  press  laws 
were  those  of  18x9;  but  these  were  not  of  long  duration.  Under 
the  July  Monarchy  parliamentary  government,  although  its 
machinery  was  further  perfected,  was  not  so  brilliant.  The 
majorities  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  often  uncertain,  so 
much  so,  that  more  than  once  the  right  of  dissolution  was  exer- 
cised in  order  to  try  by  new  elections  to  arrive  at  an  undivided 
and  certain  majority.  King  Louis  Phih'ppe,  though  sober- 
minded,  wished  to  exercise  a  personal  influence  on  the  policy 
of  the  cabinet,  so  that  there  were  then  two  schools,  represented 
respectively  by  Thiers  and  Guizot,  one  of  which  held  the  theory 
that  "  the  king  reigns  but  does  not  govern"  ;  while  the  other 
maintained  that  he  might  exercise  a  personal  influence,  provided 
that  he  could  rely  on  a  ministry  supported  by  a  majority  of- the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  the  weak  point  in  the  July  Monarchy 
was  above  all  the  question  of  the  franchise.  *  A  powerful  move- 
ment of  opinion  set  in  towards  demanding  an  extension,  some 
wishing  for  universal  suffrage,  but  the  majority  proposing  what 
was  called  the  adjonciion  des  capacitis,  that  is  to  say,  that  to  the 
number  of  qualified  electors  should  be  added  those  citizens  who, 
by  virtue  of  their  professions,  capacity  or  acquirements,  were 
inscribed  after  them  on  the  general  list  for  juries.  But  the 
government  obstinately  refused  all  electoral  reform,  and  held 
to  the  law  of  183  x.  It  also  refused  parliamentary  reform,  by 
which  was  meant  a  rule  which  would  have  made  roost  public 
offices  incompatible  with  the  position  of  deputy,  the  Chamber  of 


Deputies  bdng  at  that  time  full  of  officials.  The  press,  thanks 
to  the  Charter,  was  perfectly  free,  without  rither  censorship 
or  preliminary  authorization,  and  press  offences  were  judged  by 
a  jury. 

In  another  respect  also  the  Restoration  and  the  July  Monarchy 
were  at  one,  the  second  continuing  the  spixit  of  the  first,  viz. 
in  maintaining  in  principle  the  dvil,  legal  and  adminis- 
trative institutions  of  the  Empire.  The  preface  to 
the  charter  of  x8x4  sanctioned  and  guaranteed  mosl 
of  the  legal  rights  won  by  the  Revolution;  even  the 
alienation  cf  national  property  was  confirmed.  '  It 
was  said,  it  is  true,  that  the  old  lability  regained  their  titles,  and 
that  the  nobility  of  the  Empire  kept  those  which  Napoleon  had 
given  them;  but  these  were  merely  titles  and  nothing  naore; 
there  was  no  privileged  nobility,  and  the  equality  of  dtizens 
before  the  law  was  maintained.  Judidal  and  administrative 
organization,  the  system  of  taxation,  military  organization,  the 
relations  of  diurch  and  state,  renuiined  the  same,  and  the  univer- 
sity also  continued  to  exist.  The  government  did,  it  is  true, 
negotiate  a  new  Concordat  with  the  papacy  in  X817,  but  did  not 
dare  even  to  submit  it  to  the  chambers.  The  most  important 
reform  was  that  of  the  law  concerning  recruiting  for  the  army. 
The  charter  of  18x4  had  promised  the  abolition  of  conscription, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  created  by  the  law  of  the  jrear 
VL  The  law  of  the  xoth  of  March  i8x8-  actually  esUbUshed 
a  new  system.  The  contingent  voted  by  the  chambers  for  annual 
Incorporation  into  the  standing  army  was  divided  up  among  all 
the  cantons;  and,  in  order  to  furnish  it,  lots  were  dxawn  among 
all  the  men  of  a  certain  class,  that  is  to  say,  among  the  young 
Frenchmen  who  arrived  at  their  majority  that  year.  Those 
who  were  not  chosen  by  lot  were  definitdy  set  free  from  military 
service.  The  sending  of  substitutes,  a  custom  which  had  been 
permit  ted  by  Napoleon,  was  recognized.  This  was  the  t3rpe  of  all 
the  laws  on  recruiting  in  France,  of  which  there  were  a  good 
number  in  succession  up  to  X867.  On  other  points  they  vary,  in 
particular  as  to  the  duration  of  service,  which  was  six  years, 
and  later  dght  years,  under  the  Restoration;  but  the  s>-stem 
remained  the  same. 

The  Restoration  produced  a  code,  the  Cede  foresHer  of  1827, 
for  the  regulation  of  forests  (eaux  etforHs).  In  r8x6  a  law  had 
abolished  divorce,  making  marriage  indissoluble,  as  it  bad  been 
in  the  old  law.  But  the  best  laws  of  this  period  were  those  on 
finance.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  was  introduced  the  practice  of 
drawing  up  regular  budgets,  voted  before  the  year  to  whidi  they 
applied,  and  divided  sixxce  181 9  into  the  budget  <rf  expenditure 
and  budget  of  receipts. 

Together  with  other  institutions  of  the  Empire,  the  Restora- 
tion had  preserved  the  exaggerated  system  of  administrattve 
centraliiation  established  in  the  year  VIII.;  and  proposals  for 
its  relaxation  submitted  to  the  chambers  had  come  to  nothing. 
It  was  only  under  the  July  Monarchy  that  it  was  relaxed.  The 
munidpal  law  of  the  2xst  of  March  183 x  made  the  munidpal 
councils  dectlve,  and  extended  widely  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
elections  for  them;  the  maires  and  their  assistants  continued 
to  be  appointed  by  the  government,  but  had  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  members  of  the  municipal  coundls.  The  law  of  the 
22nd  of  June  1833  made  the  general  councils  of  the  departments 
also  elective,  and  brought  the  adjonciion  des  capaciUs  into  effect 
for  thdr  election.  The  powers  of  these  bodies  were  enlarged  in 
X838,  and  they  gained  the  right  of  electing  thdr  president. 
In  X833  was  granted  another  liberty,  that  of  primary  education; 
but  in  spite  of  violent  protestations,  coming  especially  from  the 
Catholics,  secondary  and  higher  education  continued  to  be  a 
monopoly  of  the  state.  Many  organic  laws  were  promulgated, 
one  concerning  the  National  Guard,  which  was  reorganized  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  the  system  of  citizen  qualifications;  one  in 
1832  on  the  recruiting  of  the  army,  fixing  the  period  of  service  at 
seven  years;  and  another  in  X834  securing  the  status  of  ofllcers. 
A  law  of  the  xxth  of  June  X842  established  the  great  railway 
lines.  In  1833  the  Code  Pinal  and  Code  d^IustrnciioH  CriminOU 
were  revised,  with  the  object  of  lightening  penalties;  the  system 
of  extenuating  drcumstances,  as  recognized  by  a  jury,  was 
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extended  to  the  judgment  of  all  crimes.  There  was  also  s  re^ 
vision  of  Book  I£L  of  the  Code  de  Cammercif  treating  of"  bank- 
ruptcy. Finally,f  rom  this  period  date  the  lawsof  the  3rd  of  May 
X841,  on  expropriation  for  purposes  of  public  utility,  and  of  the 
30th  ol  June  1838,  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  which  is  still 
in  force.  Judidal  organizatign  remained  as  it  was,  but  the 
amount  of  the  sum  up  to  which  civil  tribunals  of  the  first  instance 
could  judge  without  appeal  was  raised  from  zooo  francs  to  1500. 
and  the  competency  of  \hejuges  de  paix  was  widened. 

The  Second  Repitblic  and  the  Second  Em^e.— From  the  point 
of  view  of  constitutional  law,  the  Second  Republic  and  the  Second 
Empire  were  each  in  a  certain  sense  a  return  to  the  past.  The 
former  revived  the>tzadition  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  Revolution; 
the  latter  was  obviously  and  avowedly  an  imitation  of  the  Con- 
sulate and  the  First  Empire. 

The  provisional  government  set  up  by  the  revolution  of  the 
S4th  of  February  1848  proclaimed  universal  suffrage,, and  by 
this  means  was  elect6d  a  Constituent  Assembly,  whidi 
sat  till  May  1849,  luid,  after  first  organizing  various 
forms  of  another  provisional  government,  passed  the 
'"'^  Republican  constitution  of  the  4th  of  November  1848. 
TUs  constitution,  which  was  preceded  by  a  preface  recalling 
the  Declarations  of  Rights  of  the  Revolution,  gave  the  legislative 
power  to  asin^  pehnanent  assembly,  elected  by  direcf  universal 
suffrage,  and  entirely  renewed  every  three  years.  ■  The  executive 
authority,  with  very  extensive  powers,  was  given  to  a  president 
of  the  Republic,  also  elected  by  the  universal  and  direct  suffrage 
of  the  French  dtixens.  The  constitution  was  not  very  dear  upon 
the  point  of  whether  it  adopted  parliamentary  government 
in  the  strict  sense,  or  whether  the  president,  who  was  declared 
responsible,  was  free  to  choose  his  ministers  and  to  retain  or 
dismiss  th^  at  his  own  pleasure.  This  gave  rise  to  an  almost 
permanent  dispute  between  the  president,  who  daimed  to  have 
his  own  political  opinions  and  to  direct  the  government,  and  the 
Assembly,  which  wished  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  cabinet 
government  and  to  make  the  ministers  fuUy  responsiUe  to  itself. 
Consequently,  in  January  1851,  a  solemn  debate  was  hdd,  which 
ended  in  the  affirmation  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers  to  the 
Assembly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  president,  though  very 
properly  given  great  power  by  the  constitution,  was  not  imme- 
diatdy  eligible  for  re-election  on  giving  up  his  office.  Now  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  was  elected  president  on  the  loth  of  December 
1848  by  a  huge  majority,  wished  to  be  re-elected. .  Various 
propositions  were  submitted  to  the  Assembly  in  July  1851  with 
a  view  to  modifying  the  constitution;  but  they  could  ix>t  succeed, 
as  the  number  of  votes  demanded  by  the  constitution  for  the 
convocation  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  was  not  reached.  More- 
over, the  Legislative  Assembly  elected  in  May  1849  was  very 
different  from  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1848.  The  latter  was 
animated  by  that  spirit  of  harmony  and,  in  the  main,  of  adhesion 
to'  the  Republic  which  had  followed  on  the  February  Revolution. 
The  new  assembly,  on  the  contrary,  was  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  representatives  of  the  old  i>arties,  and  had  monarchist 
aspirations.  -  By  the  tmfortunate  law  of  the  31st  of  May  1850  it 
even  tried  by  a  subterfuge  to  restrict  the  universal  su&age 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  It  suspended  the  righ^  of  hold- 
ing meetings,  but,  on  the  whole,  respected  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
It  was  especially  impelled  to  these  measures  by  the  growing 
fear  of  socialism.  Hie  result  was  the  coup  4^ Hat  of  the  and  of 
December  1851.  A  detail  of  some  constitutional  importance 
is  to  be  noticed  in  this  period.  The  eonsal  d^Ual,  which  had 
remained  under  the  Restoration  and  the  July  MonaiTchy  an 
administrative  councfl  and  the  supreme  arbiter  in  administrative 
trials,  acquired  new  importance  under  the  Second  Republic. 
The  ordinary  conseiBers  d'itat  {en  service  ordinaire)  were  elected 
by  the  Legblative  Assembly,  and  consultation  with  the  conseil 
d'Hai  was  often  insistnl  on  by  the  constitution  or  by  law.  This 
was  the  means  of  obtaining  a  certain  modifying  power  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  second  chamber,  which  had  not  met  with  popular 
approval.  During  its  short  existence  the  Second  Republic 
produced  many  important  laws.  It  abolished  the  penalty  of 
death  for  political  crimes,  and  suppressed  negro  slavery  in  the 


colonies.  The  dection  of  comseHlers  giniraux  was  thrown  open 
to  universal  suffrage,  and  the  munidpal  councils  were  allowed 
to  elect  the  maires  and  their  colleagues.  Thd  law  of  the  15th 
of  March  1850  established  the  liberty  of  secondary  education, 
but  it  conferred  certaift  privileges  on  the  Catholic  dcrgy,  a  dear 
sign  of  the  spirit  of  social  conservatism  which  was  the  leading 
motive  for  its  enactment  Certain  humanitarian  laws  were 
passed,  applying*  to  the  working  classes. 

With  the  coupi^iUU  ol  the  and  of  December  1851  began  a  new 
era'  of-  constitutional  pkbisdtes  and  disguised  absolutism. 
The  proclamations  of  Napoleon  on  the  and  of  December  coaeoim' 
a>ntained  a  criticism  of  parliamentary  government,  tioa^t 
and  formulated  the  wish  to  restore  to  France  the  ^iw>Mt 
constitutional  institutions  of  the  Consulate  and  the  '"^ 
Empire,  just  as  she  had  preserved  their  dvil,  administrative 
and  military  institutions.  Napoleon  asked  the  people  for  the 
powers  necessary  to  draw  up  a  constitution  on  these  principles; 
the  plebisdte  issued  in  a  vast  majority  of  votes  in  his  favour, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  14th  of  January  185a  was  the  result. 
It  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  constitution  of  the  First 
Empire  after  1807.  -The  executive  power  was  conferred  on 
Louis  Napoleon  for  ten  years,  with  the  title  of  president  of  the 
Republic  and  very  extended  powers.-  -Two  assemblies  were 
created.  The  conservative  Senate,  composed  of  ex  officio  members 
(cardinals,  marshals  of  France  and  admirals)  and  life  members 
appointed  by  the  head  of  the  state,  was  charged  with  the  task 
of  seeing  thist  the  laws  were  constitutional,  of  opposing  the 
promulgation  of  unconstitutional  Uws,  and  of  recdving  the 
petitions  of  dtizens;  it  had  also  the  duty  of  providing  everything 
not  already  provided  but  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of 
the  constitutioiL  The  second  assembly  was  the  Corps  Ugislatif, 
dected  by  direct  universal  suffrage  for  six  years,  which  passed 
the  laws,  the  government  having  the  initiative  in  legislation. 
This  body  was  not  altogether  a  corps  des  muets,  as  in  the  year 
VIII.,  but  its  powers  were  very  limited;  thus  the  general  session 
assured  to  it  by  the  constitution  was  only  for  three  months, 
and  it  could  only  discuss  and  put  to  the  vote  amendments 
approved  by  the  conseil  d*itat\  the  ministers  did  not  in  anyway 
come  into  contact  with  it  and  could  not  be  members  of  it,  being 
responsible  only  to  the  head  of  the  state,  and  only  the  Senate 
having  the  right  of  accusing  them  bdore  a  high  court  of  justice. 
The  conseil  d^Hal  was  composed  in  the  same  way  and  had  th6 
same  authority  as  it  had  possessed  from  the  year  VIII.  to  1814; 
and  it  was  t^  members  of  it  who  supported  projected  laws 
bdore  the  Corps  L^gislatif.  •  To  this  was  added  a  Draconian 
press  legislation;  not  only  were  press  offences,  many  of  which 
were  mere  expressions  of  opinion,  judged  not  by  a  jury  but  by 
the  correctional  tribunals;  but  further,  politick  papers  could 
not  be  founded  without  an  authorization,  and  were  subject  to 
a  regular  administrative  disdpline;  they  could  be  warned, 
suspended  or  suppressed  without  a  trial,  by  a  simple  act  of 
the  administration.  The  constitution  of  January  i8sa  was 
still  Republican  in  name,  though  less  so  than  that  of  the  year 
Vin.  The  period  corresponding  with  the  Consulate  was  also 
shorter  in  the  case- of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  year  1853  had 
not  come  to  an  end  bdore  a  senatus  amsidte,  that  of  the 
xoth  of  November,  ratified  by  a  plebisdte,  re-established 
the  imperial  rank  in  favour  of  Napoleon  III.;  it  also 
conferred  on  him  certain  new  powers,  especially  with 
rderence  to  the  budget  and  fordgn  treaties;  thus  SSfJ/tt* 
various  cracks,  which  experience  hsid  revealed  in  the  pn^^w^ 
original  structure  of  the  Empire,  were  filled  up.  This 
period  was  called  that  of  the  ««^«atrf0ritoire.  Further  features 
of  it  were  the  free  appointment  of  the  maires  by  the  emperor, 
the  oath  of  fidelity' to  him  imposed  on  all  officials,  and  the  legal 
organization  of  official  candidatures  for  the  elections.  Two 
measures  marked  the  highest  point  reached  by  this  system: 
riitloide  swreU  gbUroie  of  the  37th  of  February  1858,  which 
allowed  the  government  to  intern  in  France  or  Algeria,  or  to 
exile  certain  French  dtizens,  without  a  trial.  The  other  was 
the  stnaius  consuUe  of  the  X7th  of  February  1858,  which  made 
the  validity  of  candidatures  for  the  Corps  L^gislatif  subject 
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to  a  prelimiQary  oath  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  candidate. 
But  for  various  causes,  which  cannot  be  examined  here,  a  series 
of  measures  was  soon  to  be  initiated  which  were  gradually  to 
lead  back  again  to  political  liberty,  and  definitively 
to  found  what  has  been  called  the  empire  liUral, 
One  by  one  the  different  rules  and  proceedings  of 
parliamentary  government  as  it  had  existed  in  France 
regained  their  force.  The  first  step  was  the  decree  of  the  24th 
of  November  i860,  which  re-established  for  each  ordinary  session 
the  address  voted  by  the  chambers  in  response  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne.  In  1867  this  movement  took  a  more  decisive 
form.  It  led  to  a  new  constitution,  that  of  the  aist  of  May 
1870,  which  was  again  ratified  by  p<^ular  suffrage.  While 
maintaining  the  Empire  and  the  impoial  dynasty,  it  organized 
parliamentary  goverfmient  practically  in  the  form  in  which  it 
had  operated  under  the  July  Monarchy,  with  two  legislative 
chambers,  the  Senate  and  the  Corps  L^^slatif ,  the  consent  of 
both  of  which  was  necessary  for  legislation,  and  which,  tc^ther 
with  the  emperor,  had  the  initiative  in  this  matter.  The  laws 
of  the  izth  of  May  1868  and  the  6th  of  June  1868  restored  to  a 
certain  extent  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  holding  meetings, 
though  without  abolishing  offences  of  opinion,  or  again  bringing 
press  offences  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  jury.  -  Laws  of  the  aand 
and  23rd  of  July  1870  gave  the  conseils  gtniraux,  whose  powers 
had  been  somewhat  widened,  the  right  of  electing  their  presidents, 
and  provided  that  the  moires  and  their  colleagues  should  be 
chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  munidpid  councils. 

The  legislation  of  the  Second  Empire  led  to  a  considerable 
number  of  reforms. '  Its  chief  aim  was  the  development  of 
commerce,  industry  and  agriculture,  and  generally  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  Empire, 
though  restricting  liberty  in  political  matters,  increased 
it  in  economic  matters.  Such  were  the  decrees  and 
laws  of  Z852  and  1853  relating  to  land-banks  (SlaUisse' 
ments  de  cridUJoncier)  and  that  of  1857  on  trade-marks, 
those  of  1863  and  1867  on  commercial  companies,  that  of  1858 
on  general  stores  {jnagasins  gtniraux)  and  warrants,  that  of 
1856  on  drainage,  that  of  1865  on  the  assoctalions  syndicates  de 
fropriitairest  that  of  1866  on  the  mercantile  marine.  -  The  law 
of  Uie  14th  of  June  1865  introduced  into  France  the  institution, 
borrowed  from  England,  of  cheques.  But  of  still  greater  import- 
ance for  economic  development  than  all  these  laws  were  the 
treaties  concluded  by  the  emperor  with  foreign  powers, 
in  order  to  introduce,  as  far  as  possible,  free  exchange 
of  commodities;  the  chief  of  these,  which  was  the 
model  of  all  the  others,  was  that  conduded  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  23rd  of  January  i860.  Moreover,  the  law  of 
the  25th  of  May  1864  admitted  for  the  first  time  the  right  of 
strikes  and  lock-outs  among  workmen  or  employers,  annulling 
artides  414  and  following  of  the  Code  Pinalf  which  had  so  far 
made  them  a  penal  offence,  even  when  not  accompanied  by 
fraudulent  practices,  threats  or  violence,  tending  to  hinder  the 
liberty  of  labour.  The  superannuation  fund  (coisse  des  retroites 
pour  la  9ieiUesse)f  supported  by  voluntary  pasrments  from  those 
partidpating  in  it,  which  had  been  created  by  the  law  of  the  i8th 
of  June  1850,  was  reorganized  and  perfecteid,  and  a  law  of  the 
nth  of  July  1868  established,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  state, 
two  funds  for  voluntary  insurance,  one  in  case  of  death,  the  other 
against  acddents  occurring  in  industrial  or  agricultural  employ- 
ment. A  decree  of  1863  established  in  prindple  the  freedom 
of  bakeries,  and  another  in  1864  that  of  theatrical  management. 
Criminal  law  was  the  subject  of  important  legislation.  Two 
codes  were  promulgated  on  special  points,  the  coded  of  military 
justice  for  the  land  forces  (1857)  and  for  the  naval 
forces  (1858).  But  the  common  law  was  also  largdy 
xemoddled.  A  law  of  the  loth  of  June  1858,  it  is  true, 
created  certain  new  crimes,  with  a  view  to  protecting 
the  monben  of  the  imperial  family,  and  that  of  the  17th  of 
July  zSs6  increased  the  powers  and  independence  of  the  juges 
d^instncHon;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  useful  improvements 
were  introduced  by  laws  of  1856  and  1865,  and  notably  with 
fcgard  to  precautionary  detention  and  provisional  rdease  with  or 


without  baiL    A  law  of  the  aoth  of  May  1863  organized  a  simple 
and  rapid  procedure,  copied  from  that  followed  in  England 
before  the  police  courts,  for  summary  jucisdictioiL    A  law  of 
1868  permitted  the  revision  of  criminal  trials  after  the  death 
of  the  condenmed  person.    But  the  most  far-reaching  reforms 
took  place  in  1854,  namdy,  the  abolition  of  the  total  kss^of 
dvil  rights  which  formerly  accompanied  condemnation   to 
imprisonment  for  life,  and  the  law  of  the  30th  of  May  on  penal 
servitude  (Iravaux  fords)  which  substituted  transportation  to 
the  colonies  for  the  system  of  continental  convict  prisons. 
Finally,  in  1863,  there  was  a  reviuon  of  the  Code  Pinal,  which, 
in  the  process  of  lightening  penalties,  made  a  certain  number  oC 
crimes  into  misdemeanours,  and  in  consequence  transferred 
the  judgment  of  them  from  the  assize  courts  to  the 
correctional  tribunals.    In  dvil  legislation  may  be       22^ 
noted  the  law  of  the  23rd  of  March  1855  on  hypothecs       tf^ 
(see  Code  Napol£on);  that  of  the  22nd  of  July  1857, 
which  abolished  seizure  of  the  perM>n  (contrainte  par  corps)  for 
civil  and  commercial  debts;  and  finally,  the  law  of  the  Z4t]| 
of  July  z866,  on  literary  copyright.    The  system  of  taxation  wa^ 
hardly  modified  at  all,  except  for  the  establishment 
of  a  tax  on  the  income  arising  from  investments    ^Hf 
(shares  and  bonds  of  companies)  in  1857,  and  the  tax    ^^ 
on  carriages  (1862).    On  the  ist  of  February  1868 
was  promulgated  an  important  military  law,  which,  however, 
passed  the  Corps  L^gislatif  with  some  difiSoUty.    It  asserted 
the  prindple  of  univ^sal  compulsory  militaiy  service,  at  least, 
in  time  of  war.    It  preserved,  however,  the  system  of  drawing 
lots  to  determine  the  annud  contingent  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  standing  army;  the  term  of  service  was  fixed  at  five 
years,  and  it  was  still  permissible  to  send  a  substitute.    But 
able-bodied  men  who  were  not  induded  in  the  annual  contingent 
formed  a  reserve  force  called  the  garde  naiionale  mobOe,  eadi 
department  organizing  its  own  section.    These  gardes  mobiles, 
though  they  were  not  effectivdy  organized  or  exerdsed  under  the 
Empire,  took  part  in  the  war  of  1870-71. 

The  Third  Republic,— The  Third  Rqmblic  had  at  fizst  a 
provisional  government,  unanimously  acdaimed  by  the  people 
of  Paris.  It  was  accepted  by  France,  exerdsed  full  powers, 
and  sustained  by  no  means  ingloriously  a  desperate  straggle 
against  the  enemy;  a  certain  number  of  its  dicrets-lois  are  still 
in  force.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  a  National  Assembly 
was  dected  to  treat  with  (krmany.  It  was  elected  in  accordance 
vrith  the  electoral  law  of  1849,  which  had  been  revived  wit&  a 
few  modifications,  and  it  met  at  Bordeaux  to  the  number  of 
753  members  on  the  13th  of  February  1871.  It  was  a  sovereign 
assembly,  since  France  had  no  longer  a  constitution,  and  for 
this  very  reason  it  claimed  from  the  outset  constituent  powers; 
the  Republican  party  at  the  time,  however,  contested  this  claim, 
the  majority  in  the  assembly  being  frankly  monarchist,  though 
divided  as  to  the  choice  of  a  monarch.  But  for  some  time  the 
National  Assembly  either  could  not  or  would  not  exerdse  this 
power,  and  up  to  1875  affairs  remained  in  a  provisional  state, 
legalized  and  regulated  this  time  by  the  Assembly.  This  was  an 
application,  thou|^  unconscious,  of  a  form  of  government  which 
M.  Gr^vy  had  proposed  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1848. 
There  was  a  sin^e  assembly,  with  one  man  dected  by  it  as  head 
of  the  executive  power  (the  first  to  be  dected  was  M.  Thiers, 
who  recdved  the  title  of  president  of  the  Republic  in  August 
187 1),  who  was  responsible  to  the  Assembly  and  governed  with 
the  hdp  of  ministers  chosen  by  himself,  who  were  also  responsible 
to  it.  Thiers  fell  on  the  24th  of  May  1873.  His  place  was  taken 
by  Marshal  MacMahon,on  whom  the  Assembly  Uter  conferred,  in 
November  1873,  the  position  of  president  of  the  Republic  for 
seven  years,  when  the  refusal  of  the  comte  de  Chambordto 
accept  the  tricolour  in  place  of  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons 
had  nutde  any  attempt  to  restore  the  monarchy  impossible. 
Henceforth  the  definitive  adoption  of  the  Republican  form  of 
government  became  inevitable,  and  the  opinion  of  the  country 
began  to  turn  in  this  direction,  as  was  shown  by  the  dections 
of  deputies  which  took  place  to  fill  up  the  gaps  occurring  in  the 
Assembly.    The  Assembly,  however,  shrank  from  the  inevitable 
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solution,  and  when  a  discussion  was  began  in  January  1875  on 
the  projected  constitutional  laws  prepared  by  the  commission 
des  trente,  the  only  proposals  made  by  the  latter  were  for  a  more 
complete  organization  of  the  powers  of  one  man,  Marslud 
MacMahon.  But  on  the  30th  of  January  1875  was  adopted, 
by  353  votes  to  352,  an  amendment  by  M.  WaUon  which  provided 
for  the  dection  of  an  indefinite  succession  of  president  of  the 
DtOaiOv  ^^^^^^'f  ^^  amounted  to  a  definitive  recognition 
tatMbOBt'  of  the  Republic.  In  this  connexion  it  has  often  been 
memi0t  said  that  the  Republic  was  established  by  a  majority 
<**  ^__  of  one.  .  This  is  not  an  accurate  sutement,  for  it  was 
*""*  only  the  case  on  the  first  reading  of  the  law;  the 
majority  on  the  second  and  third  readings  increased  until  it 
became  considerable.  There  was  a  strong  movement  in  the 
direction  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  parties;  and  there  had 
been  a  rapproehemeni  between  the  Republicans  and  the  Right 
Centre.  At  the  end  of  February  were  passed  and  promulgated 
two  constitutional  laws,  that  of  the  35th  of  February  1875,  on 
the  organization  of  the  public  powers,  and  that  of  the  34th  of 
February  1875,  on  the  organization  of  the  senate.  In  the  middle 
of  the  year  they  were  supplemented  by  a  third,  that  of  the  x6th 
of  July  1875,  on  the  relations  between  the  public  powers. 

Thus  was  built  up  the  actual  constitution  of  France.  It 
differs  fundamentally,  both  in  form  and  contents,  from  previous 
constitutions.  As  to  its  form,  instead  of  a  single 
methodical  text  divided  into  an  iminterrupted  series  of 
'articles,  it  consbted  of  three  distinct  laws.  As  to 
matter,  it  is  obviously  a  work  of  an  essentially  practical 
nature,  the  result  of  compromise  and  reciprocal  concessions. 
It  does  not  lay  down  any  theoretical  principles,  and  its  provisions, 
which  were  arrived  at  with  difficulty,  confine  themsebres  strictly 
to  what  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  proper  operation  of  the 
governmental  machinery.  The  result  is  a  compromise  between 
Republican  principles  and  the  rules  of  constitutional  and  parlia- 
mentary monarchy.  On  this  account  it  has  been  accused,  though 
unjustly,  of  being  too  monarchical  Its  duration,  by  far  the 
longest  of  any  French  constitution  since  1791,  is  a  sign  of  its 
value  and  vitality.  It  is  in  fact  a  product  of  history,  and  not 
of  imagination.  Its  composition  is  as  follows.  The  legislatiye 
power  was  given  to  two  elective  chambers,  having  equal  powers, 
the  vote  of  both  of  which  is  ne<%ssary  for  legislation,  and  both 
having  the  right  of  initiating  and  amending  laws.  The  constitu- 
tion assures  them  an  ordinary  session  of  five  months,  which 
opens  by  right  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January.  One  bouse, 
the  Chamber  6f  Deputies,  is  elected  by  direct  universal  suffrage 
and  is  entirely  renewed  every  four  years;  the  other,  the  Senate, 
consbts  of  300  members,  divided  by  the  law  of  the  27th  of 
February  1875  into  two  categories;  7s  of  the  senators  were 
elected  for  life  and  irremovable,  and  the  first  of  them  were  elected 
by  the  National  Assembly,  but  afterwards  it  was  the  Senate 
itself  which  held  elections  to  fill  up  vacancies.  The  225  remaining 
senators  were  elected  by  the  departments  and  by  certain  colonies, 
among  which  they  were  apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion; they  are  elected  for  nine  years,  a  third  of  the  house  being 
renewed  every  three  years.  The  electoral  college  in  each  depart- 
ment which  nominated  them  included  the  deputies,  the  members 
of  the  general  council  of  the  department  and  of  the  councils 
of  the  arrondissements,  and  one  delegate  elected  by  eachmunicipal 
council,  whatever  the  importance  of  the  commune.  This  was 
practically  a  system  of  election  in  two  and,  partly,  three  degrees, 
but  with  this  distinguishing'  feature,  that-  the  electors  of  the 
second  degree  had  not  been  chosen  purely  with  a  view  to  this 
election,  but  chiefly  for  the  exercise  of  other  functions.  The 
most  important  elements  in  this  electoral  college  were  the 
delegates  from  the  municipal  councils,  and  by  giving  one  delegate 
to  each,  to  Paris  just  as  to  the  smaUcst  commune  in  France,  the 
National  Assembly  intended  to  counterbalance  the  power  of 
numbers,  which  governed  the  elections  for  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  a  preponderance  to  the 
country  districts.  The  75  irremovable  senators  were  another 
precaution  against  the  danger  from  violent  waves  of  public 
Opinion.    The  executive  power  was  entrusted  to  a  president^ 


elected  for  seven  years  (as  Marshal  MacMahon  had  been  in  1873), 
by  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate,  combined  into  a  single  body 
under  the  name,  of  National  Assembly.  He  is  always  eligible 
for  re-election,  and  is  irresponsible  except  in  case  of  hi^  treason. 
His  powers  are  of  the  widest,  including  the  initiative  in  legislation 
jointly  with  the  two  chambers,  the  appointment  to  all  dvil  and 
military  offices,  the  disposition,  and,  if  he  wish  it,  the  leadership 
of  the  armed  forces,  the  right  of  pardon,  the  right  of  negotiating 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and,  in  principle,  of  ratifying  them 
on  his  own  authority,  the  consent  of  the  two  chambers  being 
required  only  in  certain  cases  defined  by  the  constitution.  The 
nomination  of  conseiUers  d*itat  for  ordLiary  service,  whom  the 
National  Assembly  had  made  elective,  as  in  1848,  and  elected 
itself,  was  restored  to  the  president  of  the  Republic,  together 
with  the  right  of  dismissing  them.  But  these  powers  he  can 
only  exercise  through  the  medium  of  a  ministry,  politically  and 
jointly  responsible  to  the  chambers,  and  forming  a  coundl, 
over  which  the  president  usually  presides. 

The  French  Republic  is  essentially  a  parliamentary  republic. 
The  right  of  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  before  the 
expiration  of  its  term  of  office  belongs  to  the  president,  but  in 
order  to  do  so  he  must  have,  besides  a  ministry  which  will  take 
the  responsibility  for  it,  the  preliminary  sanction  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  is  at  the  same  time  a  high  court  of  justice,  which  can 
judge  the  president  of  the  Republic  and  ministers  accused  of 
crimes  committed  by  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions; 
in  these  two  cases  the  prosecution  is  instituted  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  The  Senate  can  also  be  called  upon  to  judge  any 
person  accused  of  an  attempt  upon  the  safety  of  the  state,  who 
is  then  seized  by  a  decree  of  the  president  of  the  Republic, 
drawn  up  in  the  coxmdl  of  ministers.  Possible  revi^on  of  the 
constitution  is  provided  for  very  simply:  it  has  to  be  proposed 
as  a  law,  and  for  its  acceptance  a  resolution  passed  by  each 
chamber  separately,  by  an  absolute  majority,  is  necessa^. 
The  revision  is  then  carried  out  by  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  form  a  National  Assembly.  There  have  been  two 
revisions  since  1875.  The  first  time,  in  1879,  it  was  simply  a 
question  of  transferring  the  seat  of  the  govenmient  and  of  the 
chambers  back  to  Paris  from  Versailles,  where  it  had  been  fixed 
by  one  of  the  constitutional  laws.  The  second  time,  in  1884, 
more  fundamental  modifications  were  required..  The  most 
important  point  was  to  change  the  composition  and  election 
of  the  Senate.  With  a  view  to  this,  the  new  constitutional  law 
of  the  Z4th  of  August  1884  abolished  the  constitutional  character 
of  a  certain  number  of  articles  of  the  law  of  the  34th  of  February 
1875,  thus  making  it  possible  to  modify  them  by  an  ordinary 
law.  This  took  place  in  the  same  year;  the  75  senators  for  life 
were  suppre^ed  for  the  future  by  a  process  of  extinction,  and 
their  seats  divided  among  the  most  populous  departments. 
Further,  in  the  electoral  college  which  elects  the  senators,  there 
was  allotted  to  the  mimicipal  councils  a  number  of  del^ates 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  councils,  which 
depends  on  the  importance  of  the  commune.  The  law  of  the 
Z4th  of  August  1884  also  modified  the  constitution  in  another 
important  respect.  The  law  of  the  25th  of  February  1875  had 
admitted  the  possibility  not  only  of  a  partial,  but  even  of  a  total 
revision,  which  could  affect  and  even  change  the  form  of  the 
sUte.  The  law  of  the  X4th  of  August  1884,  however,  declared 
that  no  proposition  for  a  revision  could  be  accepted  which 
aimed  at  changing  the  republican  form  of  government.  The 
com'position  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  not  fixed  by  the 
constitution,  and  consequently  admitted  more  easily  of  variation. 
Since  1871  the  mode  of  election  has  oscillated  between  the  scrutin 
d€  lisU  for  the  departments  and  the  scrutin  uninominal  for  the 
arrondissements.  The  organic  law  of  the  30th  of  November  1875 
had  established  the  latter  system;  in  1885  the  scrutin  de  liste 
was  established  by  law,  but  in  1889  the  scrutin  d^arrondissement 
was  restored;  and  in  this  same  year,  on  account  of  the  ambitions 
of  General  Boulanger  and  the  suggestion  which  was  made  for  a 
sort  of  plebiscite  in  his  favour,  was  passed  the  law  on  plural 
candidatures,  which  forbids  anyone  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ia  mere  than  one  district  at  a  time. 
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The  system  established  by  the  constitution  of  1875  has  worked 
excellently  in  some  of  its  departments;  for  instance,  the  mode  of 
WorUag  electing  the  president  of  the  Republic  Between  1875 
and  1906  there  were  seven  elections,  sometimes  under 
tragic  or  very  diflkult  conditions;  the  dection  has 
always  taken  place  without  delay  or  obstruction, 
and  the  choice  has  been  of  the  best.  The  hi^  court  of  justice, 
which  has  twice  been  called  into  requisition,  in  1889  and  in 
z  899-1 900,  has  acted  as  an  efficient  check,  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties confronting  such  a  tribunal  when  feeling  runs  high. 
Parlianientaxy  government  in  the  form  set  up  by  the  constitution, 
besides  the  criticism  to  which  this  system  is  open  in  all  countries 
where  it  is  established,  even  in  Enj^d,  met  with  special 
difficulties  in  France,  In  the  first  place,  the  useful  but  rather 
secondary  r61e  assigned  to  the  president  of  the  Republic  has  by 
no  means  satisfied  all  those  who  have  occupied  this  high  office. 
Two  presidents  have  resigned  on  the  ground  that  their  powers 
were  insufficient.  Another,  even  after  re-election,  had  to 
withdraw  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  two  chambers,  being 
no  longer  able  to  obtain  a  pariiamentary  ministry.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  accept  the  theory  of  an  eminent  American  political 
writer,  Mr  John  W.  Burgess,'  that  in  ord^  to  attain  to  a  position 
of  stable  equilibrium,  the  French  Republic  ought  to  adopt  the 
presidential  system  of  the  United  States.  In  France  this  sharp 
division  between  the  two  powers  has  never  been  observed  except 
in  those  periods  when  the  representative  assemblies  were  power- 
less, under  the  First  and  Second  Empires.  It  is  true  that  the 
apparent  multiplicity  of  parties  and  their  lack  of  discipline, 
together  with  the  French  procedure  of  interpdUUums  and  the 
orders  of  the  day  by  which  they  are  concluded,  make  the  forma- 
tion of  homogeneous  and  lasting  cabinets  difficult;  but  since 
the  end  of  the  X9th  century  there  has  been  great  progress  in  this 
respect.  Another  difficulty  arose  in  1896.  The  Senate,  appealing 
to  the  letter  of  the  constitution  and  relying  on  its  elective  char- 
acter, claimed  the  right  of  forcing  a  ministry  to  resign  by  its  vote, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  was 
victorious  in  the  struggle,  and  forced  the  ministry  presided  over 
by  M.  L6on  Bourgeois  to  resign;  but  the  precedent  is  not 
decisive,  for  in  order  to  gain  its  ends  the  Senate  had  recourse  to 
the  means  of  refusing  to  sanction  the  taxes,  declining  to  consider 
the  proposals  for  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  Madagascar 
expedition  so  long  as  the  ministry  which  it  was  attacking  was 
in  existence.  The  weakest  point  in  the  French  parliamentary 
organism  is  perhaps  the  right  of  dissolution.  It  is  difficult  of 
application,  for  the  reason  that  the  president  must  obtain  the 
preliminary  consent  of  the  Senate  before  exercising  it;  more- 
over, this  valuable  right  has  been  discredited  by  its  abuse  by 
Marshal  MacMahon  in  the  campaign  of  the  i6th  of  May  1877, 
on  which  occasion  he  exercised  his  right  of  dissolution  against 
a  chamber,  the  moderate  but  decidedly  republican  majority  in 
which  was  re-elected  by  the  country* 

The  legislative  reforms  carried  out  under  the  Third  Republic 
are  very  numeroiis.  As  to  public  law,  it  is  only  possible  to 
Hfhrmm  luention  here  those  of  a  really  organic  character, 
undtrtt*  chief  among  which  are  those  which  safeguard  and 
J**]J  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  liberties  of  the  individual. 
*''^"*  The  law  of  the  30th  of  June  1881,  modified  in  1901, 
established  the  right  of  holding  meetings.  -  Public  meetings, 
whether  for  ordinary  or  electoral  purposes,  may  be  held  without 
preliminary  authorization;  the  law  of  i88x  prescribed  a  declara- 
tion made  by  a  certain  number  of  citizens  enjoying  full  civil 
and  political  rights,  which  is  now  remitted.  Itie  only  really 
restrictive  provision  is  that  which  does  not  allow  them  to  be 
held  in  the  public  highway,  but  only  in  an  enclosed  space.  But 
this  is  made  necessary  by  Uie  customs  of  France.  The  law  of  the 
3ist  of  July  1 88 1  on  the  press  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  in  the 
world.  By  it  all  offences  committed  by  any  kind  of  publication 
are  submitted  to  a  jury;  the  punishment  for  the  mere  expression 
of  obnoxious  opinions  is  abolished,  the  only  punishment  being 
for  slander,  libel,  defamation,  inciting  to  crime,  and  in  certain 
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cases  the  publication  of  false  news.  The  law  of  the  ist  of  July 
190X  established  in  France  the  right  of  forming  aiwonations. 
It  recognizes  the  legality  of  all  associations  strictly  so  caUed, 
the  objects  of  which  are  not  contrary  to  law  or  to  public  order 
or  morality.  On  condition  of  a  simple  declaration  to  the  admini- 
strative authority,  it  grants  them  a  dvil  status  in  a  wide  sense 
of  the  term.  Religious  congregations,  on  the  contrary,  vhicfa 
are  not  authorized  by  a  law,  are  forbidden  by  this  law. 
This  was  not  a  new  principle,  but  the  traditional  rule 
in  France  both  before  and  after  the  Revolution, 
except  that  under  certain  governments  authorizaUon 
by  decree  had  sufficed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  unauthoiriied 
congregations  had  been  tolerated  for  a  long  time,  althou^  on 
various  occasions,  and  especially  in  1881,  their  partial  dissolution 
had  been  proclaimed  by  decrees.  The  law  of  i9or  dissolved 
them  all,  and  made  it  an  o£Fence  to  belong  to  such  a  congregation. 
The  members  of  unauthorized  congregations,  and  later,  in  1904, 
even  those  of  the  authorized  congregations,  were  disqualified 
from  teaching  in  any  kind  of  establ^hment.  The  liberty  of 
primary  education  was  confirmed  and  reorganized  by  the  law 
of  the  30th  of  October  1886,  which  simply  deprived  the  clergy 
of  the  privileges  granted  them  by  the  law  of  1850,  tbou^  the 
latter  remains  in  force  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  secondary 
education.  A  law  passed  by  the  National  AssemUy  (July  12, 
1875)  established  the  liberty  of  higher  education.  It  even  went 
beyond  this,  for  it  granted  to  students  in  private 
faetdiis  who  aspired  to  state  degrees  the  right  of  being 
examined  before  a  board  compiled  partly  of  private  and  partly 
of  state  professors.  -  The  law  of  the  z8th  of  March  x88o  abolisbcd 
this  privilege.  Another  law,  that  of  the  32nd  of  March  z88>, 
made  primary  education  obligatory,  though  allowing  parents  to 
send  their  children  either  to  priyate  schools  or  to  those  of  the 
state;  the  law  of  the  i6th  of  Jtme  x88z  established  secular 
(Uaque)  education  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  The  Third  Republic 
also  organized  secondary  education  for  girls  in  lycfes  or  spedal 
colleges  {coUiges  dg  fiile).  Finally,  a  law  of  the  roth  of  July 
1896  dealing  with  higher  education  and  the  faculties  of  the  state 
reorganized  the  universities,  which  form  distinct  bodies,  enjoying 
a  fairly  wide  autonomy.  A  law  of  the  19th  of  December  1905, 
abrogating  that  of  the  x8th  Germinal  in  the  year  X.,  whidi 
had  sanctioned  the  Concordat,  proclaimed  the  separa-  |f,|j„„ 
tion  of  the  church  from  the  state.  It  is  based  on  the  Mm*/ 
principle  of  the  secular  state  (itai  latque)  which  recog- 
nizes no  form  of  religion,  though  respecting  the  right 
of  every  citizen  to  worship  according  to  his  beliefs,  and  it  aimed 
at  organizing  associations  of  citizens,  the  object  of  whicJi  was  to 
collect  the  funds  and  acquire  the  property  necessary  for  the 
maintexiance  of  worship,  under  the  form  of  associatiinu  adlmdUtj 
differing  in  certain  respects  from  the  assodatioxis  sanctlonol 
by  the  law  of  the  xst  of  July  r90i,  but  having  a  wider  scope.  It 
also  handed  over  to  these  regularly  formed  associations  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  formerly  in  existence, 
while  takixig  precautions  to  ensure  their  proper  applicatioxx, 
and  allowed  the  associations  the  free  use  of  the  chuitJies  and 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  state,  the  departments  or  the 
communes.  If  no  associaium  cuUueile  was  founded  in  a  parish, 
the  property  of  the  formcT  fabrique  should  devdve  to  the  com- 
mune. But  this  law  was  condemned  by  the  papacy,  as  contrary 
to  the  church  hierarchy;  and  almost  nowhere  were  associatioms 
cuUudles  formed,  except  by  Protestants  and  Jews,  who  complied 
with  the  law.  After  many  incidents,  but  no  church  having  been 
closed,  a  new  law  of  the  and  of  January  1907  was  enacted. 
It  permits  the  public  exerdse  of  any  cult,  by  means  of  ordinary 
associations  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  xst  of  July  1901,  and  even 
of  public  meetings  summoned  by  individuals.  Failing  sJl  associa- 
tions, either  culiuelUs  or  others,  churches,  with  their  ornaments 
and  furniture,  are  left  to  the  disposition  of  the  faithful  and 
ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  cult;  and,  on  certain 
conditions,  the  long  use  of  them  can  be  granted  as  a  free  gift  to 
ministers  of  the  cult. 

Among  the  organic  laws  concerning  adminotrative  affairs 
there  are  two  of  primary  importance;  that  of  the  loth  of 
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August  1871,  on  the  couseils  gMraux,  considexably  increased 
the  powers  and  independence  of  these  elective  bodies, 
which  have  become  important  deliberative  assemblies, 
their  sessions  bong  hdd  in  public.  The  law  of  1871 
aeated  a  new  administrative  organ  for  the  depart- 
ments, the  commission  dipartmeiUaie,  elected  by  the  council- 
generkl  of  the  department  from  among  its  own  members  and 
associated  with  the  administration  of  the  prefect.  The  other  law 
is  the  municipal  law  of  the  5th  of  April  1884,  which  effected  a 
widespread  decentralization;  the  moires  and  their  adjokUs  are 
elected  by  the  municipal  coundL 

The  war  of  2870-7  x  necessarily  led  to  a  modification  of  the 
military  organization.  The  law  of  the  25th  of  July  1872  estab- 
jlM«xaflfi  lished  the  principle  of  compulsory  service  for  all,  first  in 
tttftoa  the  standing  army,  the  period  of  service  in  which  was 
•^<**  fixed  at  five  years,  then  in  the  reserve,  and  finally  in 
''"^'  the  territorial  army.  Buttheapplicationofthisprindple 
was  by  no  means  absolute,  only  holding  good  in  time  of  war. 
Each  annual  class  was  divided  into  two  parts,  by  means  of  draw- 
ing lots,  and  in  time  of  peace  one  of  these  parts  had  only  a  year  of 
service  with  the  active  army.  The  previous  exemptions,  baaed 
either  on  the  position  of  supporter  of  the  family  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  son  of  a  widow  or  aged  father,  &c.)  or  on  equivalent  services 
rendered  to  the  state  (as  in  the  case  of  young  ecclesiastics  or 
members  of  the  teaching  profession),  were  preserved,  but  only 
held  good  for  service  in  the  active  army  \n  times  of  peace. 
Finally,  the  system  of  conditional  engagement  for  a  year  allowed 
young -men,  for  the  purposes  of  study  or  apprenticeship  to  their 
profesuon,  only  to  serve  a  year  with  the  active  army  in  time  of 
peace.  By  this  means  it  was  sought  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
an  ariny  of  veterans  with  those  of  a  numerous  and  truly  national 
army.'  But  the  conditional  volunteering  {volofUariat  condUumnet) 
for  a  year  was  open  to  too  great  a  number  of  people,  and  so 
brought  the  system  into  discredit.  As  those  who  profited  by 
it  had  to  be  clothed  and  maintained  at  their  own  expense,  and 
the  sum  which  they  had  to  furnish  for  this  purpose  was  generally 
fixed  at  Z500  francs,  it  came  to  be  considered  the  privilege  of 
those  who  could  pay  this  sum.  A  new  law  of  the  x  5th  of  July  1 889 
lessened  the  difference  between  the  two  terms  which  it  attempted 
to  reconcile.  It  reduced  the  term  of  service  in  the  active  army 
to  three  years,  and  the  exemptioiks,  which  were  still  preserved, 
merely  reduced  the  period  to  a  year  in  times  of  peace.  The  same 
reduction  was  also  granted  to  those  who  were  really  pursuing 
important  scientific,  technical  or  professional  studies;  the  system 
was  so  strict  on.this  point  that  the  number  of  those  who  profited 
by  those  exemptions  did  not  amount  to  2000  in  a  year.  This  was 
a  compromise  between  two  opposing  principles;  the  democratic 
principle  of  equality,  being  the  stronger,  was  bound  to  triumph. 
The  law  of  the  21st  of  March  1905  reduced  the  term  of  service 
in  the  active  army  to  two  years,  but  made  it  equal  for  all,  admit- 
ting of  no  exemption,  but  only  certain  facilities  as  to  the  age  at 
which  it  had  to  be  accomplished. 

In  1883  the  judicial  personnd  was  reorganized  and  reduced 
in  number.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  modi6cations  the  main 
lines  of  judicial  organization  remained  the  same. 
In  1879  the  conseil  d'^at  was  also  reorganized.  The 
whole  fa  brie  of  administrative  jurisdiction  was  carefully 
organized,  and  almost  entirdy  separated  from  the 
active  administration. 

The  system  of  taxation  has  remained  essentially  unaltered; 
we  may  notice,  however,  the  laws  of  1897, 1898  and  1900,  which 
abolished  or  Inscned  the  duties  on  so  called  hygienic  drinks 
(wine,  beer,  cider),  and  the  financial  law  of  1901,  which  rearranged 
and  increased  the  transfer  fees,  and  established  a  vyttaa  of 
progressive  taxation  in  the  case  of  succession  dues. 

The  labour  laws,  which  generally  partook  of  the  nature 
both  of  public  and  of  private  law,  are  a  sign  of  our  times.  Under 
the  Third  Republic  they  have  been  numerous,  the 
most  notable  being:  the  law  of  the  21st  of  March 
1884  on  professional  syndicates,  which  introduced 
the  liberty  of  association  in  matters  of  this  kind 
before  it  became  part  of  the  common  law  (see  Tiaoe  UAioms); 


the  law  of  the  9th  of  April  1898  on  the  liability  for  acddenti 
incurred  during  work,  and  those  which  have  completed  it; 
that  of  the  22nd  of  December  2892  on  conciliation  and  arbitration 
in  the  case  of  collective  disputes  between  employers  and  workmen ; 
that  of  the  29th  of  June  2893  on  the  hygiene  and  safeguarding 
of  woriiers  in  industrial  establishments,  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  work  of  children  and  women  in  factories;  finally, 
that  of  the  xsth  of  July  1893  on  free  medical  attendance  (see 

LABOtTR  LeCISLATION). 

As  to  criminal  law,  there  have  been  more  than  fifty  enactments, 
mostly  involving  important  modifications,  due  to  more  scientific 
ideas  of  punishment,  so  that  we  may  say  that  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  recast  since  the  establishment  ]j^' 
of  the  Third  Republic  The  separate  system  applied  in 
cases  of  preventive  detention  and  imprisonment  for  short 
periods;  liberation  before  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  sentence^ 
subject  to  the  condition  that  no  fiesh  offence  shall  be  committed 
within  a  given  time;  transportation  to  the  colonies  of  habitual 
offenders;  the  remission  of  the  penalty  in  the  case  of  first 
offenders,  and  the  lapsing  of  the  penalty  when  a  certain  time 
has  gone  by  without  a  ittsh  condemnation;  greater  facilities 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  condenmed  persons,  which  now  became 
simply  a  matter  for  the  courts,  and  occurred  as  a  matter  oC 
course  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time;  such  were  the  chief  resulta 
of  this  legislation.  Finally,  the  law  of  the  8th  of  December  1 897 
completely  altered  the  form  of  the  preliminary  examination 
before  the  juge  d^instru^iont  which  had  been  the  weakest  point 
in  the  French  criminal  procedure,  though  it  was  still  held  in 
private;  the  new  law  made  this  examination  reaUy  a  hearing 
of  both  sides,  and  made  the  appearance  of  counsel  for  the  defence 
practically  compulsory. 

As  to  private  law,  both  civil  and  commercial,  we  could 
enumerate  between  X87X  and  1906  more  than  a  hundred  laws 
which  have  modified  it,  sometimes  profoundly,  and  have  for 
the  most  part  done  very  useful  work  without  attracting  much 
attention.  They  are  generally  examined  and  drawn  up  by 
commissions  of  competent  men,  and  pass  both  chambers  almost 
without  discussion.  There  have,  however,  been  a  few  which 
aroused  public  interest  and  even  deep  feding.  Firstly,  there 
was  the  law  of  the  27th  of  July  1884,  and  those  which  completed 
it;  this  law  re-established  divorce,  which  had  been  abolished 
since  x8i6,  but  only  permitted  it  for  certain  definite  causes 
determined  by  law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  the  6th  of 
February  1893  increased  the  liberty  and  independence  of  a 
woman  who  was  simply  judicially  separated,  in  order  to 
encourage  separation,as  opposed  to  divorce,  when  the  conditions 
allowed  it.  The  law  of  the  25th  of  March  1896  on  the  succession 
of  illegitimate  children,  who  were  recognized  by  the  parents, 
treated  them  not  in  the  same  way  as  legitimate  children,  but 
gave  them  the  title  of  heirs  in  the  succession  of  their  father  and 
mother,  together  with  much  greater  rights  than  they  had 
possessed  under  the  Code  CivU.  Tlie  law  of  the  24th  of  July  1899, 
on  the  protection  of  children  who  are  ill-treated  or  morally 
neglected,  also  modified  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
as  applied  to  the  family,  with  a  view  to  greater  justice  and 
humanity.  Finally,  on  the  occasion  of  the  centeoary  of  the 
Code  CivU  (see  Code  Napol£on),  a  commission,  composed 
of  members  of  the  chambers,  magistrates,  professors  of  law, 
lawyers,  political  writers,  and  even  novelists  and  dramatic 
authors,  was  given  the  task  of  revising  the  whole  structure  of 
the  code. 

See  generally  Adh^mar  Esmdn,  Cours  BSmentaire  i'kisUnre  du 
droit  franfais  QStb  ed.,  1906} ;  J.  Brinand,  Cours  d'kistcire  gitUrale 
du  droit  fran/Qau  puUie  et  finvi  (1904) ;  Ernest  Glasion.  Histoire  du 
droit  et  des  insHtulums  en  France  (1887-1904) :  Paul  Viollet,  Histoire 
des  insiitutions  tditiquts  et  administrattoes  de  la  Frond  (^id  ed., 
1903);  Ftutd  de  Coulanges,  Histoire  des  institutions  folUtques  de 
Vandenne  France;  Jacques  Flachj  Les  Origines  de  Panctenne  France 
(1875-1889) ;  Achille  Luchaire,  Hutoire  des  institutions  monarchiques 
de  la  France  sous  les  premiers  Captions  (2nd  ed.,  X900) ;  Hippolyte 
Taine,  La  Origines  de  la  France  contemporaine  (i  878-1 894) ;  Adn^mar 
Eamein,  EUments  de  droit  eonstitutionndfranfais  etcompiui^th  ed., 
1906) :  Lion  Dttguit  et  Henry  Monnier,  Les  Constitutiotu  et  les  princu 
pates  Ms  poUOtiie*  de  U  Fraaue  depms  1789  (1898).       (J.  P.  E.) 
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PRAHCEECHI.  JBAN  BAPTISTB;  Budn  (1766-181]),  Fnnch 
gcoenl,  wu  bom  >[  Buli*  on  the  jth  ol  December  i;66  u  ' 
tDtcred  the  French  icrvice  ia  1793.    He  look  part  in  the  opei 
tiODs  in  Corsica  in  the  iollowing  year,  aod  nceived  a  wound 
the  liegt  of  San  Fioniuo.  Aim  thia  he  left  tile  ialud  and  h 
appoinled  a  Geld  officer  in  the  French  Arm/  ol  Italy,  with  whi 
be  Krved  (rom  i;g5  (o  1799.     He  served  a>  a  general  officer 
Ibe  campaign  of  Marengo,  in  (he  Naplea  campaign  of  iSoj-iSc 
id  in  the  Peninsulu  War  from  iSo;  to  1809-     He  waa  crtati 
baion  by  Napoleon.     He  commanded  a  Neapolitan  brigade 
.  the  Ruuian  War  of  181 1,  and  after  the  retreat  from  Motcow 
look  refuge,  wiib  Ibe  removit  of  hii  comisand,  in  Daniig, 
ol  the  liege  of  1S13  be  died  on  tlie  igth  of 
Uaicb. 

Two  other  generala  of  brinde  in  Napoleon's  van  bore  the 
name  of  Fianceacbi,  and  the  three  have  often  been  miataJtcn  for 
etcbolher.  The  GntwaibomatLyona,  JeamBjIPHSiiMaui 
FxANCUCSi-DELcuniE  (1767-1S10),  who  aerved  throughoi 
the  Revolutionary  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  toolc  part  in  tf 
campaign  of  ZQiich  In  ij^,  and  diltinguiahed  himself  very 
greatly  by  bis  escape  from,  and  lubsequent  return  to,  Genoa, 
when  in  iSoo  Mesiina  »a*  doiely  besieged  in  that  dly.  He 
became  a  cavalry  colonel  in  iSoj,  was  promoted  general  ol 
brigade  on  the  field  of  Auitcrliti,  and  served  in  eouthem  Italy 
and  in  Spain  on  the  alafl  of  Kii^  Joeph  Bonaparte.  During 
the  Peninsular  War  he  won  great  distinction  as  a  cavalry  general, 
and  in  iSio  Napoleon  made  blm  a  buori.  At  this  time  be  wat  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  into  whose  hands  be  had 
fallen  while  bearing  important  despatches  duiing  the  campaign 
of  Talavera.  He  was  harshly  treated  by  hia  capton,  and  died 
at  Carthagena  on  the  13rd  of  October  i3ia.  Tlie  second  waa 
FiAN^s  Fbanceschi-Losio  (1770-1810),  born  at  Milan,  who 
entered  the  French  BevoluCloiiary  army  in  1795,  He  served 
through  the  Italian  campaign  of  179^;,  and  subaequently, 
Uke  Fiancescbi-Delonne,  with  Masstna  at  Zurich  and  at  Genoa, 
and  at  the  bcadquartcn  of  King  Jouph  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
He  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Ibe  Neapolitan  colonel  Filangieri 
In  iSio. 

FBAHCESCHI,  7IBH0  (or  PiEiao)  DB*  (e.  1416-1491), 
Italian  pabterof  the  Umbrian  school.  This  master  is  generally 
named  Fiero  della  Francesca  (Peter,  son  Of  Frances),  the  tradition 
being  that  his  father,  a  woollcn-drapcr  named  Benedetto,  bad 
died  before  his  birth.  This  is  not  coned,  for  the  mother's 
name  waa  Romana,  and  the  father  continued  living  during 
many  years  of  Picro's  career.  The  painter  is  also  named  Fiero 
Boighese,  from  his  birthplace,  Borgo  San  Scpolcro,  in  Umbria. 
The  tiuB  family  name  was,  as  above  staled,  FnoccKhi,  and 
Lmily  still  erists  under  the  name  of  Martini'Fnncochi. 


Pieto  trst 


r.  This  early  beat  of  mind 
laise  eilent  bis  development 
«  than  dtbei  Paolo  Uccelk) 


older  and  the  latti 
he  filed  rectangular 
and  thus  got  his  figui 


ordec  and  mi 
n  true  proportional  height. .  Hepttcedcd 
a  Ghirlasdaja  In  proieciiog  shadows, 
and  rendered  with  coiuiderable  tiutb  atmo^here,  the  haimony 
of  colouii,  and  the  relief  of  objects.  Be  was  naturally  therefore 
eicetlent  in  architectural  painiiiig,  and,  in  point  of  technique. 

The  earliest  trace  that  we  find  of  Pieto  aa  a  painter  is  in  14)9, 
when  he  was  an  apprentice  of  Domenico  Vcncziano,  and  assisted 
him  in  painting  the  chapel  of  S.  Egidio,  in  S.  Maria  NoveUa  of 

artist  in  Loreto;  nothing  of  bis,  however,  can  bow  be  identified 
in  that  locality.  In  1451  he  waa  by  himself,  painting  in  Rimini, 
where  a  fresco  still  remains.  Prior  to  thit  he  bad  executed 
some  extensive  frescoes  in  the  Vatican;  but  these  were  destroyed 
when  Raphael  undertook  on  the  ume  walls  the  "  LiberaiJon 
of  St  Feler"  and  other  pi 


"  History  of  the  Cross."  betfnning  with  kgendBi;  lubjecta  ol 
the  death  and  burial  of  Adam,  and  going  on  to  the  entry  Kd 
Heraclius  into  Jeruukra  after  the  overthrow  of  Chosnex 
This  scries  is,  in  tdalicn  to  its  period,  remarkable  for  raect. 
movement, andmastetyoflhenude.  The  subject  of  the  "  Vision 
□f  Constantine  "  is  paiiiculariy  vigorous  in  chiarosciuoi  and  ■ 
pieparalory  design  ol  the  same  composition  was  so  highly  effective 
[hit  it  used  to  be  ascribed  to  Giorgione,  and  might  even  (acmnl- 
ing  to  one  authority)  huve  passed  for  the  handiwoii  of  Comggia 
or  of  Rembrandt,  •  A  noted  fraco  in  Borgo  San  Sepotcro,  the 
"  Kcsuireciion,"  may  be  later  than  this  series;  it  is  preserved 
in  the  PalaiM  de' Const  ivaWri  An  important  painting  of  the 
"  Flagellation  of  Christ,"  b  the  cathedral  oi  Urbino,  ia  latn 
slitl,  probably  towards  i4ro.  Piero  appean  to  have  been  much 
in  his  native  town  of  Bocjo  San  Sepolcro  from  about  144s,  and 
more  especially  after  1454,  wlien  be  finished  the  tertet  in  Aiexn. 
He  grew  rich  there,  and  there  he  died,  and  in  Oclobet  1491  waa 

Two  itatements  made  by  Vasari  regarding  "Pirre  della  FiaBCBca" 

in£  some  yeara  later;  but  acepticisjn  need  perhaps  hanlly  go  lo  the 
exicnr  of  jLiIerring  that  he  iai  never  bliiul  at  alL  Vaiari  also  nya 
.hai   Fra   I  ,1™   Pacitdi.  a  diKiple  of  Piero  in  leienli&c  matlen. 

■       "" '"tins   his  reaearcbca  withool 

1  the   (liar,   who  coosCantly 
One  <i 


-    This  19  haid  upon  u 


publi^asd  in  1509, 


of  Pien  as  itiQ 


iniied  that  Piero  lived 

.buried  in  1497.  wc  muflt  infer  that  tboe  is  aoac  mijiakE 
f^icioli's  icmark — perhaps  the  dale_  of  wrilini  was 

.""l^«ti'rrrc,bul°rvmt°iSry'^fmiilby''E^Hin" 

I  the  Ambitnian  libiaryol  Milan,  asciibed  u>  lome  kuppooiiiijous 
Pieiro,  PilloiE  di  BruGe^"  The  treaiiie  •ban  a  koowkidge  of 
"'-~-^'-~  ■*-.  dependent  on  (he  point  ol  dittance. 

'"■"*■  CaUer>'.  London,  ore  (hree  paintings  Bttl^ted 
chi.  Another  worii.  a  proBleoI  Isotta  da  Rimini, 
■     -■    -—      ■    iofClirit(,"V--'        --    ■ 


n  the  Niil 

l^erode-Fr 

safely  be  rejected.    Th>"B 


he  allar-pie«  of  the  Piiorv  of  the  Baprix  in  Borgo  San  SeneJcio, 
I  an  important  example ;  aridstiUmoreBolV  Nativity."  with  the 
'lEgia  Kneelipg.  and  five  sngeli  ainging  la  muucal  lasDunients. 
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c  peculiar,  and  the  ccaufncs  (as  eipeciaDy  in  (be  Arccso 
igular.     He  used  to  worl^  aatiduoiiily  from  clay  models  si 


"2"&i 

L-narelli  wi>  his  pupj],  and  probaUy  u 
d  hia  own  inlluen^.'^lunherej^by  that  of 

K™fhcuni(c^ 

.  aU  Italy.     Belonging  a.  be  does  »  the 
•itta  (bat  ityle  lonietbing  of  the  liiniM 

rMTode. 

iis  (1899)  ■bould  be  onsulted. 

(W.  H.  R.) 
FHUICESCHINI,  BALDUSARB  {i6ii-t68g},  Italian  painter 

F  the  Tuscan  school,  named,  from  Vollerra  the  place  of  Ua 
iiEh,  II  Vollerrano,  or  (to  jI ■*>'■■  j""h  bha  from  RicciaretU) 
\'olicmno  Giuniore,  w^is  the  son  of  a  sculptor  in  alabaster. 
I  a  very  cariy  age  he  learned  from  Cosimo  Daddi  some  of  Ibe 
r-incnli  of  art,  and  he  started  as  an  aisialanl  10  bis  father. 
his  employment  being  cidcntly  below  the  level  of  his  talents, 
H-  msrquiscslnghirami  placed  him,  at  the  age  of  liiteen,  onder 
10  Florentine  painter  Malleo  RossellL  In  the  ensuing  year  be 
id  advanced  suScienily  to  execute  in  Vdterra  some  frescoes, 
^illul  in  foresboriening,  fi^owed  by  other  fracoa  for  the 
Tcriici  family  in  the  Valle  della  Petraia.  In  1651  the  manbese 
[lippo  Xiccolini,  being  minded  to  employ  Franceschini  upon  tbc 
csrocs  lor  Ihc  cupola  and  back-wall  of  hia  chapel  in  S.  Crocc, 
luri]ri:e,  dnpalched  him  (0  various  parts  of  Italy  to  perfect 
i  sivle.  The  Dainter.  in  a  tour  which  lasted  some  mantlis, 
;  qualiticn  distinctive  of  the  schoi^ 
'  '  those  of  Piem 

itomt    He  then 
1   by   Niccetini.   wbicb 
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eoBStitute  Ills  most  noted  perfonuance,  the  design  betog  good, 
and  the  method  masterly.  Franceschini  ranks  higher  in  fresco 
than  in  oil  painting.  His  works  in  the  latter  itfode  were  not 
unirequently  left  unfinished,  although  numerous  specimens 
remain,  the  cabinet  pictures  being  marked  by  much  sprightlines» 
of  invention.  Among  his  best  oil  paintings  of  large  scale  is  the 
'*  St  John  the  Evangelist "  in  the  church  of  S.  Chiara  at  Volterra. 
One  of  his  latest  works  was  the  fresco  of  the  cupola  of  the  Annun- 
siata,  Florence,  which  occupied  him  for  two  years  towards 
1683,  a  production  of  much  labour  and  energy.  Franceschini 
died  of  apoplexy  at  Volterra  on  the  6th  of  January  1689.  He  is 
reckoned  among  those  painters  of  the  decline  of  art  to  whom  the 
general  name  of  "  machinist "  is  applied. 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another  Franceschini  of  the 
same  class,  and  of  rather  later  date,  also  of  no  small  eminence 
in  his  time^the  Cavaliere  Marcantonio  Franceschini  (1648- 
1729),  who  was  a  Bolognese. 

FRANCHB-OOMTi,  a  province  of  France  from  1674  to  the 
Kevolution,  It  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Switzerland,  on  the 
S.  by  Bresse  and  Bugey,  on  the  N.  by  Lorraine,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  duchy  of  Burgimdy  and  by  Bassigny,  embracing  to  the  £. 
of  the  Jura  the  valley  of  the  Sa6ne  and  most  of  that  of  the 
Doubs.  Under  the  Romans  it  corresponded  to  Maxima  Sequa- 
norum,  and  after  having  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  split  up  into  the  four 
countships  of  Portois,  Varais,  Amons  and  Escueas.  In  the 
loth  century  these  four  countships  were  united  to  form  a  whole, 
which  came  to  be  called  the  countship  of  Burgundy,  and  belonged 
at  that  time  to  the  family  of  the  cotmts  of  M&con. 

The  limits  of  the  countship  were  definitely  settled  under 
Otto  William,  son  of  Albert  or  Adalbert,  king  of  Italy  (fioa?). 
Who  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Henry  (looa),  tried  to 
seize  the  duchy  of  Burgundy , but  without  success.  The  countship, 
which  formed  a  fief  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
passed  to  kenaud  I.,  the  second  son  of  Otto  William.  When 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  joined  to  the  Germanic  empire, 
be  refused  to  pay  homage  to  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  whose 
suserainty  over  him  never  existed  except  in  theory.  William 
I.,  sumamed  the  Great  or  Headstrong  (1059-Z087),  still  further 
added  to  the  power  of  his  house  by  marrying  Etiennette,  heiress 
of  the  count  of  Vienne,  and  by  acquiring  from  his  cousin  Guy, 
when  the  latter  became  a  monk  at  Ouny,  the  countship  of  Micon. 
One  of  his  sons,  Guy,  became  pope,  under  the  name  of  Calixtus 

II.  His  grandson,  Renaud  III.  (1097-1148),  ita  his  turn  refused 
to  pay  homage  to  the  emperor  Lothair,  who  retaliated  by  con- 
fiscating his  dominions  and  giving  them  to  Conrad  of  2Ulhringen. 
Renaud,  however,  succeeded  in  maintaining  until  his  death  his 
possession  of  the  countships  of  Burgundy,  Vienne  and  Micon. 
He  left  as  sole  heiress  a  daughter,  Beatrix,  whom  his  brother 
William  III.  imprisoned,  in  order  to  make  an  attempt  on  her 
inheritance;  she  was  set  free,  however,  by  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  who  married  her  in  1x56. 

On  tho  death  of  Beatrix  (1x85)  the  countship  of  Burgundy 
passed  to  Otto  I.  (ixgo-xsoo),  the  youngest  but  one  of  her  sons, 
who  had  to  dispute  its  possession  with  Stephen,  count  of  Auxonne,- 
the  grandson  of  William  III.  Beatrix,  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Otto  I.  (1200-X33X),  married  Otto,  duke  of  Meran  (txa34), 
under  whose  government  the  inhabitants  of  Besancon,  which 
had  been  since  the  time  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  an  imperial 
city,  formed  themselves  definitely  into  a  commune.  Alix, 
daughter  of  Beatrix  and  of  Otto  of  Meran,  and  heiress  to  the 
countship  of  Burgundy,  married  Hugh  of  Chalon,  son  of  John 
the  Ancient  or  the  Wise  (d.  1248),  and  a  descendant  of  William 

III.  and  consequently  of  William  the  Headstrong,  thus  bringing 
the  countship  back  into  the  family  of  its  former  lords.  His 
son  Otto  IV.  (1279-1303)  engaged  in  war  against  the  bishop 
of  Basel,  and  the  German  king  Rudolph  I.,  who  supported  the 
latter,  entered  Franche-Comt6  and  besieged  Besancon,  but 
without  success  (1289).  Otto,  ib  fulfilment  of  the  treaties  of 
Ervennes  and  Vincennes  (1291-1295)  gave  Jeanne,  his  daughter 
by  Mahaut  of  Artois,  in  marriage  to-  Philip,  count  of  Poitiers, 
«on  of  Philip  the  Fair.    The  Utter  took  over  the  adnunistratioa 


of  the  countship  in  q>ite  of  strong  opposition  from  the  nobles 
of  the  country,  but  their  leader,  John  of  Chalon-Arlay,  was 
compelled  to  make  his  submission.  Another  of  Otto's  daughters 
married  Charles  IV.,  the  Handsome,  and  both  princesses, 
together  with  their  sister-in-law  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  were 
concerned  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  the  Tour  de  Nesle.  Jeanne, 
however,  continued  to  govern  her  countship  when  Philip  her 
husband  became  king  of  France  (Philip  V.,  "  the  Long "). 
Jeanne,  their  daughter  and  heiress,  married  Odo  IV.,  duke  of 
Burgundy  (X330-1347),  and  her  sister  Margaret  became  the 
wife  of  Loub  II.,  count  of  Flanders.  The  countship  returned 
to  Margaret  at  the  death  of  Odo  IV.,  who  was  succeeded  in  his 
duchy  by  his  grandson  Phihp  of  Rouvre. 

The  marriage  of  Philip  the  Bold  with  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Louis  of  M&le,  caused  Franche-Comt6  to  pass  to  the  princes  of 
the  ducal  house  of  Burgundy,  who  kept  it  up  till  the  death  of 
Charles  th£  Bold  (1477).  On  his  death  Louis  XI.  laid  claim  to  the 
govenmient  of  the  countship  as  well  as  of  the  duchy,  as  trustee 
for  the  property  of  the  princess  Mary,  who  was  closely  related 
to  him  and  destined  to  marry  the  dauphin  (hiter  Charles  VIII.). 
French  garrisons  occupied  the  principal  towns,  and  the  lord  of 
Craon  was  appointed  governor  of  the  country.  In  consequence 
of  his  severity  there  was  a  general  rising,  and  at  the  same  time 
Mary  marrii^  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria,  to  whom  her 
father  had  formerly  betrothed  her  (Aug.  1477).  The  French  were 
expelled  from  the  fortified  towns  and  Craon  beaten  by  the  people 
of  D6\e.  Charies  of  Amboise,  who  took  his  place,  reconquered 
the  province,  and  even  Besancon  submitted  to  the  authority 
of  the  king  of  France,  who  promised  to  respect  its  privileges. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XI.  (X483),  the  estates  of  Franche-Comt6 
recognized  as  sovereign  his  son  Charles,  who  was  betrothed  to 
the  little  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  Maximilian  and 
Mary  (d.  X482),  but  when  Charles  VIII.  refused  Margaret's 
hand  in  order  to  marry  Anne  of  Brittany  there  was  a  fresh  rising, 
and  the  French  were  again  driven  out.  The  treaty  of  SenUs 
(a3rd  May  1483)  put  an  end  to  the  struggle:  Charles  abandoned 
all  his  pretensions,  and  Maximihan  was  thus  left  in  possession 
of  Franche-Comt6,  the  sovereignty  of  which  he  handed  on  to 
his  son  Philip  and  ultimately  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  He  had, 
however,  constituted  his  daughter  Margaret  sovereign-governess 
of  Franche-Comt6  for  life,  and  under  the  administration  6f  this 
princess  (who  died  in  1530),  as  under  the  rule  of  Charies  V.,  the 
country  enjoyed  comparative  independence,  paying  a  "don 
gratuil**  of  200,000  livres  every  three  years,  and  being  actually 
governed  by  the  parliament  of  D61e,  and  by  governors  chosen 
from  the  nobility  of  the  country.  It  was  Franche-Comt^  which 
furnished  Philip  II.  of  Spain  with  one  of  his  best  counsellors. 
Cardinal  Perrenot  de  GranveUa. 

In  the  x6th  century  the  country  was  disturbed  by  the  preaching 
of  Protestant  doctrines,  which  gained  adherents  especially  in  the 
district  of  Montb^liard,  and  later  by  the  ware  between  France 
and  Spain.  In  1 595  the  armies  of  Henry  IV.  levied  contributions 
on  Besancon  and  other  towns;  but  the  people  of  Franchc-Comti 
succeeded  in  obtaining  spedid  terms  of  neutrality  in  order  to 
shelter  themselves  from  injury  from  either  of  the  parties  in  the 
war,  and  enjoyed  a  period  of  calm  under  the  government  of  the 
infanta  Isabella  Clara  Eugenie  and  the  archduke  Albert  (1599- 
X621).  But  the  country  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravage^  of  the 
Thirty  Yeara'  War,  from  the  presence  of  the  army  of  the  Condls, 
which  besieged  D6le,  from  the  devastation  of  the  troops  of  Gallas, 
and  later  of  those  of  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar.  The  peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648)  confirmed  Spain  in  the  possession  of  Franche- 
Comt^.  In  x668  the  French  again  entered  it,  and  the  conquest, 
of  which  the  foundations  had  been  laid  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
abbot  of  Watteville  and  the  French  party  constituted  by  him, 
was  easily  accomplished  by  Condi  and  Luxemburg,  Louis  XIV. 
directing  the  army  in  Franche-Comti  for  some  time  in  person. 
None  the  less,  the  country  was  restored  to  Spain  at  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1668),  but  in  X674  Lovis  headed  another 
expedition  there.  Besancon  capitulated  after  a  siege  of  twenty- 
seven  days,  and  D61e  and  Salins  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
invaders. 
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In  1678  the  treaty  of  Nijmwegen  gave  Franche-Comt£  to 
France  (the  principality  of  Montb^Uard  remaining  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  hoose  of  Wttrttembei^g,  which  had  acquired  it  by 
marriage),  and  it  was  in  celebration  of  this  conquest  that  the 
Arc  dc  Triomphe  of  the  Fortes  Saint  Denis  and  Saint  Martin 
at  Paris  was  erected.  Franche-Comti  became  a  military  govern- 
ment igomernement).  The  estates  ceased  to  meet,  and  the  old 
"  dan  graluU  "  was  replaced  by  a  tax  which  became  increaain^y 
heavy.  Louis  made  Besan^on,  which  Vauban  fortified,  into  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  transferred  to  it  the  parliament 
and  the  university,  the  seat  of  which  had  hitherto  been  D6Ic. 
For  purposes  of  administration,  the  county  was  divided  among 
the  four  great  baUliages  of  Besangon,  D6ie,  Amont  (chief  town 
Vesoul)  and  Aval  (chief  town  Salins).  At  the  Revolution  were 
formed  from  it  the  departments  of  Jura,  Doubs  and  Haute- 
SaAoe. 

See  Dunod.  Histoire  ies  Sequanou;  Hid.  du  comli  ds  BottrMpu 
(Dijon,  1 735-t  740) ;  E.  Clerc,  Essai  sur  fkisUnn  de  la  Francht-ComU 
(and  ed.,  Beiancoa,  1870).  (R.  Pa) 

FRANCHISE  (from  O.  Fr.  franckiset  freedom,  franc,  free), 
in  English  law,  a  royal  privilege  or  branch  of  the  crown's  pre- 
rogative subsisting  in  the  hands  of  a  subject.  A  franchise  is  an 
incorporeal  hereditament,  and  arises  either  from  royal  grants  or 
from  prescription  which  presupposesagrant.  Such  franchises  are 
bodies  corporate,  the  right  to  hold  a  fair,  market,  ferry,  free 
fishery,  &c.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  right  of  voting  at 
elections  and  the  qualifications  upon  which  that  right  is  based 
(see  Reoxstsatxom;  Representation;  Vote).  In  the  United 
States  the  term  is  espcdaUy  applied  to  the  right  or  powers 
of  partial  appropriation  of  public  property  by  exclusive  use, 
or  to  a  privilege  of  a  public  nature  conferred  on  a  corporation 
created  for  the  purpose. 

FRANCIA  (f.  X450-1517),  a  Bolognese  painter,  whose  real 
name  was  Francesco  RaiboUni,  his  father  being  Marco  di  Giacoroo 
Raibolini,  a  carpenter,  descended  from  an  old  and  creditable 
family,  was  bom  at  Bologna  about  145a  He  was  apprenticed 
to  a  goldsmith  currently  named  Francia,  and  from  him  probably 
he  got  the  nickname  whereby  he  is  generally  known;  be  more- 
over studied  design  under  Marco  Zoppo.  The  youth  was  thus 
originally  a  goldsmith,  and  also  an  engraver  of  dies  and  niellos, 
and  in  these  arts  he  became  extremely  eminent.  He  was  particu- 
larly famed  for  his  dies  for  medals;  he  rose  to  be  mint-master 
at  Bologna,  and  retained  that  ofiice  till  the  end  of  his  life.  A 
famous  medal  of  Pope  Julius  II.  as  liberator  of  Bologna  is 
ascribed  to  his  hand,  but  not  with  certainty.  As  a  type-founder 
he  made  for  Aldus  Manutius  the  first  italic  type. 

At  a  mature  age — Shaving  first,  it  appears,  become  acquainted 
with  Mantegna— he  turned  his  attention  to  painting.  His 
earliest  known  picture  is  dated  1494  0^^  '490i  as  ordinarily 
stated).  It  shows  so  much  mastery  that  one  is  compelled  to 
believe  that  Raibolini  must  before  then  have  practised  painting 
for  some  few  years.  This  work  is  now  in  the  Bologna  gallery, — 
the  "  Virgin  enthroned,  with  Augustine  and  five  other  saints." 
It  is  an  oil  picture,  and  was  originally  painted  for  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  della  Misericordia,  at  the  desire  of  the  Bentivoglio 
family,  the  rulers  of  Bologna.  The  same  patrons  employed  him  • 
upon  frescoes  in  their  own  palace;  one  of  "  Judith  and  Holo- 
phemes  "  is  especially  noted,  its  style  recalling  that  of  Mantegna. 
Francia  probably  studied  hkewise  the  works  of  Perugino;  and 
he  became  a  friend  and  ardent  admirer  of  Raphael,  to  whotn  he 
addressed  an  enthusiastic  sonnet.  Raphael  coridially  responded  to 
the  Bolognese  master's  admiration,  and  said,  in  a  letter  dated  in 
1508,  that  few  painters  or  none  had  produced  Madonnas  more 
beautiful,  more  devout,  or  better  portrayed  than  those  of  Francia. 
If  we  may  trust  Vasari — but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he 
was  entirely  correct — the  exceeding  value  which  Francia  set  on 
Raphael's  art  brought  him  to  his  grave.  Raphael  had  consigned 
to  Franda  his  famous  picture  of  "  St  Cecilia,"  destined  for  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte,  Bologna;  and  Francia,  on 
inspecting  it,  took  so  much  to  heart  his  own  inferiority,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  about  sixty-six,  to  the  youthful  Umbrian,  that 
he  sickened  and  shortly  expired  on  the  6th  of  January  151 7. 


A  contemporary  record,  after  attesting  his  pre-emtnenoe  as  a 
goldsmith,  jeweller  and  painter,  states  that  he  was  *'  most  hand- 
some in  persdn  and  highly  eloquent." 

Distanced  though  he  may  have  been  by  Raphari,  Francis 
is  rightly  regarded  as  the  greatest  painter  of  the  earlier  Bolognese 
school,  and  hardly  to  be  surpassed  as  representing  the  art 
termed  "  antico-modemo,"  or  of  the  "  quattrocento."  It  has 
been  well  observed  that  his  style  is  a  medium  between  that  of 
Perugino  and  that  of  Giovanni  Bellini;  he  has  somewhat  more 
of  spontaneous  naturalism  than  the  former,  and  of  abstract 
dignity  in  feature  and  form  than  the  latter.  The  magnificent 
portrait  in  the  Louvre  of  a  young  man  in  Uack,  of  brooding 
thought! ulness  and  saddened  profundity  of  mood,  would  alone 
suflice  to  place  Francia  among  the  very  great  masters,  if  it  oouU 
with  confidence  be  attributed  to  his  h^d,  but  in  all  probability 
its  real  author  was  Frandabigio;  it  had  erewhile  pused  under 
the  name  of  Raphael,  of  Giorgione,  or  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo. 
The  National  Gallery,  London,  contains  two  rfmarkably  fine 
specimens  of  Francia,  once  combined  together  as  prindpal 
picture  and  lunette,— the  "  Virgin  "  and  "  Child  and  Si  Anna  " 
enthroned,  surrounded  by  saints,  and  (in  the  lunette)  the  **  Pieti,'* 
or  IsMnentation  of  angeb  over  the  dead  Saviour.  Tbey  come 
from  the  Buonvisi  chapd  in  the  church  of  S.  Frediano,  Locca, 
and  were  among  the  master's  latest  paintings.  Oth»  leading 
works  are — ^in  Munich,  the  "  Virgin  "  sinking  on  her  knees  in 
adoration  of  the  Divine  Infant,  who  is  lying  in  a  garden  within 
a  rose  trellis;  in  the  Bori^ese  gallery,  Rome,  a  Peter  Mart>T; 
in  Bologna,  the  frescoes  in  the  church  of  St  Cedlia,  illustrating 
thie  life  of  the  saint,  all  of  them  from  the  design'  <A  Raibolini, 
but  not  all  executed  by  himself.  His  landscape  backgrounds 
are  of  uncommon  excellence.  Francia  had  more  than  soo 
scholars.  Marcantonio  Raimondi,  the  famous  engraver,  is 
the  most  renowned  of  them;  next  to  him  Amico  Aspatim,  and 
Franda's  own  son  Giacomo,  and  his  cousin  Julio.  Lorenao 
Costa  was  much  associated  with  Franda  in  pictorial  work. 

Among  the  authorities  as  to  the  life  and  work  of  Franda  may  be 
mentioned  J.  A.Ca]vi,  Memoneddla  vUa  di  Francesco RaiboUmi  (laia), 
and  espcdally  G.  C  Williamsoo,  Francia  (1900).        (W.  M.  R.) 

FRANCIA.  iOSk  CASPAR  RODRIGUBZ  (e.  1757-1840), 
dictator  of  Paragiiay,  was  born  probably  about  1757.  Acoordiu^ 
to  one  account  he  was  of  French  descent;  but  the  truth  seems 
to  be  that  his  father,  Garcia  Rodriguez  Francia,  was  a  native 
of  S.  Paulo  in  Brazil,  and  came  to  Paraguay  to  take  charge  of 
a  plantation  of  black  tobacco  for  the  government.  He  studied 
thieology  at  the  college  of  Cordova  de  Tucuman,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  for  some  time  a  professor  in  that  faculty;  but  he 
afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  and  practised  in 
Asuncion.  Having  attained  a  high  reputation  at  once  for 
ability  and  integrity,  he  was  sdected  for  various  important 
offices.  On  the  declaration  of  Paraguayan  independence  in 
x8ii,  he  was  ai^inted  secretaiy  to  the  national  junta,  add 
exercised  an  influence  on  affairs  greatly  out  of  proportion  to 
his  nominal  position.  When  the  congress  or  junta  of  1813 
changed  the  constitution  and  established  a  duumvirate,  Dr 
Franda  and  the  Gaucho  general  Yegres  were  elected  to  the 
office.  In  1814  he  secured  bis  own  election  as  dictator  for  three 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  obtained  the  dictatorship 
for  life.  In  the  accoimts  which  have  been  published  of  his  ad- 
ministration we  find  a  strange  mixture  of  capadly  and  caprice, 
of  far-sighted  wisdom  and  reckless  infatuation,  strenuous 
endeavours  after  a  high  ideal  and  flagrant  vic^tions  of  the 
simplest  prind|des  of  justice.  He  put  a  stop  to  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country,  but  carefully  fostered  its  Internal 
industries;  was  disposed  to  be  hospitable  to  strangers  from 
other  lands,  and  kept  them  prisoners  for  years;  lived  a  lif e  o( 
republican  simplidty,  and  punished  with  Dionysian  severity 
the  slightest  want  of  respect.  As  time  went  on  he  appears  to 
have  grown  more  arbitrary  and  despotic.  Deeply  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  was  a  stern  antagonist 
of  the  church.  He  abolished  the  Inquisition,  suppressed  the 
college  of  theology,  did  away  with  the  tithes,  and  inflicted 
endlos  indignities  on  the  priests.    He  discouraged  marriage 
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both  by  |Mecq>t  and  example,  and  left  behind  him  several 
illegitimate  children.  For  the  extravagances  of  his  later  years 
the  plea  of  insanity  has  been  put  forward.  On  the  30th  of 
September  1840  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  and  died. 

The  first  and  fullest  account  of  Dr  Francia  was  given  to  the  worid 
by  two  Swiss  surgeons,  Rengger  and  Lon^hamp,  whom  he  had 
detained  from  1819  to  18:15 — Essai  histortque  sur  la  rholidUm  d« 
Paraguay  et  la  louoenument  dictatorial  du  docteur  Praneia  (Paris, 
1837).  Their  work  was  almost  immediately  translated  into  English 
under  the  title  of  The  Reign  of  Doctor  Joseph  G.  R.  De  Praneia 
in  Paraguay  (1827).  About  eleven  years  after  there  appeared  at 
London  Letters  on  Paraguay^  by  J.  P.  and  W.  P.  Robertson,  two 
young  Scotsmen  whose  hopes  of  commercial  success  had  been  rudely 
destroyed  by  the  dictator  s  interference.    The  account  which  they 

Save  of  his  chanK:ter  and  goypmment  was  of  the  nu»t  unfavourable 
escription,  and  they  rehearsed  and  emphasized  their  accusations  in 
Pranaa's  Reign  of  Terror  (1839)  and  Letters  on  SouA  America  (^  vols., 
1843).  From  the  very  pages  of  his  detractors  Thomas  Carlyle 
succeeded  in  extracting  materials  for  a  brilliant  defence  of  the  dic- 
tator "  as  a  man  or  sovereign  of  iron  energy  and  industry,  of  great 
and  severe  labour.'*  It  appeared  in  the  roreirn  Quarterly  Review 
for  1843,  ami  b  reprinted  m  his  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Sir  Richa'^  F.  Burton  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  Francia's  life  and  a 
favourable  notice  of  his  character  in  his  Letters  from  the  BattU^Jds 
of  Paraguay  (1870),  while  C.  A.  Washburn  takes  up  a  hostile  position 
in  his  History  of  Paraguay  (187 1). 

FRANCIABIGIO  (1482-1535),  Florentine  painter.  The  name 
of  this  artist  is  generally  given  as  Mercantonio  Frandabigio; 
it  appears,  however,  that  his  only  real  ascertained  name  was 
Francesco  di  Cristofano;  and  that  he  was  currently  termed 
Francia  Bigio,  the  two  appellatives  being  distinct.  He  was 
bom  in  Florence,  and  studied  under  Albertinelli  for  some  months. 
In  1505  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Andrea  del  Sarto;  and 
after  a  while  the  two  painters  set  up  a  shop  in  common  in  the 
Piazza  del  Grano.  Frandabigio  paid  much  attention  to  anatomy 
and  perspective,  and  to  the  proportions  of  his  figures,  though 
these  are  often  too  squat  and  puffy  in  form.  He  had  a  large 
stock  of  artistic  knowledge,  and  was  at  fijst  noted  for  diligence. 
As  years  went  on,  and  he  recdved  frequent  commissions  for 
all  sorts  of  public  painting  for  festive  occasions,  his  diligence 
merged  in  something  which  may  rather  be  called  workmanly 
offhandedness.  He  was  particularly  proficient  in  freso),  and 
Vasari  even  says  that  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  this 
method — a  judgment  which  modem  connoisseurship  does  not 
accept.  In  the  court  of  the  Servites  (or  cloister  of  the  Annunziata) 
in  Florence  he  painted  in  15x3  the  "  Marriage  of  the  Virgin," 
as  a  portion  of  a  series  wherdn  Andrea  dd  Sarto  was  chiefly 
concerned.  The  friars  having  uncovered  this  work  before  it 
was  quite  finished,  Frandabigio  was  so  incensed  that,  seizing 
a  mason's  hammer,  he  struck  at  the  head  of  the  Virgin,  and  some 
other  heads;  and  the  fresco,  which  would  otherwise  be  his 
masterpiece  in  that  method,  remains  thus  mutilated.  At  the 
Scalzo,  in  another  series  of  frescoes  on  which  Andrea  was  likewise 
employed,  he  executed  in  15x8-1519  the  "Departure  of  John 
the  Baptist  for  the  Desert,"  and  the  "  Meeting  of  the  Baptist 
with  Jesus";  and,  at  the  Medid  palace  at  Poggio  a  Caiano, 
in  X 52 1,  the  "  Triumph  of  Cicero."  Various  works  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  Raphael  are  now  known  or  reasonably  deemed 
to  be  by  Frandabigio.  Such  are  the  "  Madoxma  del  Pozzo," 
in  the  Uffizi  Gallery;  the  half  figure  of  a  "  Young  Man,"  in 
the  Louvre  (see  also  Fiancxa);  and  the  famous  picture  in 
the  Fuller-Maitland  collection,  a  "  Young  Man  with  a  Letter." 
These  two  works  show  a  close  analogy  in  style  to  another  in  the 
Pitti  gallery,  avowedly  by  Frandabigio,  a  "  Youth  at  a  Window," 
and  to  some  others  which  bear  this  painter's  recognized  monograoL 
The  series  of  portraits,  taken  collectively,  placed  beyond  dispute 
the  eminent  and  idiosyncratic  genius  of  the  master.  Two  other 
works  of  his,  of  some  celebrity,  are  the  "  Calumny  of  Apelles," 
in  the  Pitti,  and  the  "  Bath  of  Bathsheba  "  (painted  in  1533), 
in  the  Dresden  gallery. 

FRANCIS  (Lat.  Franciscus,  Ital.  Francesco,  Span.  Francisco, 
Fr.  Francois,  Ger.  traits),  a  masculine  proper  name  meaning 
"  Frenchman."  As  a  Christian  name  it  originated  with  St 
Frands  of  Assist,  whose  baptismal  name  was  Giovaimi,  but  who 
was  called  Francesco  by.  his  father  on  returning  from  a  journey 


in  France.    The  saint's  fame  made  the  name  exceedingly  popular 
from  his  day  onwards. 

FRANCIS  I.  (1708-I765),  Roman  emperor  and  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  second  son  of  Leopold  Joseph,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans, 
was  bora  on  the  8th  of  December  1708.  He  was  connectecl 
with  the  Habsburgs  through  his  grandmother  Eleanore,  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  and  wife  of  Charles  Leopold  of 
Lorraine.  The  emperor  Charles  VI.  favoured  the  family,  who, 
besides  being  his  cousins,  had  served  the  house  of  Austria  with 
distinction.  He  had  designed  to  marry  his  daughter  Maria 
Theresa  to  Clement^  the  dder  brother  of  Frauds.  On  the  death 
of  Dement  he  adopted  the  younger  brother  as  her  husband. 
Frands  was  brought  up  at  Vieima  with  Maria  Theresa  on  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  be  married,  and  a  real  affection 
arose  between  them.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  When  he  was  brought 
to  Vienna,  he  was  established  in  the  Silesian  duchy  of  Teschen, 
which  had  been  mediatized  and  granted  to  his  father  by  the 
emperor  in  1733.  He  succeeded  Us  father  as  duke  of  Lorraine 
in  1729,  but  the  emperor,  at  the  end  of  the  Polish  War  of  Succes- 
sion, desiring  to  compensate  his  candidate  Stanislaus  Leszczynski 
for  the  loss  of  his  crown  in  1735,  persuaded  Francis  to  exchange 
Lorraine  for  the  reversion  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany.  On 
the  1 2th  of  February  1736  he  was 'married  to  Maria  Theresa, 
and  they  went  for  a  short  time  to  Florence,  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  grand  duchy  in  1737  on  the  death  of  John  Gaston,  the 
last  of  the  ruhng  house  of  Media.  His  wife  secured  his  election 
to  the  Empire  on  the  X3th  of  September  1745,  in  succession  to 
Charles  VII.,  and  she  made  him  co-regent  of  her  hereditary 
dominions.  Frands  was  well  content  to  leave  the  reality  of 
power  to  his  able  wife.  He  had  a  natural  fund  of  good  sense 
and  some  business  capadty,  and  was  a  useful  assistant  to  Maria 
Theresa  in  the  laborious  task  of  governing  the  complicated 
Austrian  dominions,  but  his  functions  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
purely  secretarial  character.  He  died  suddenly  in  his  carriage 
while  retunung  from  the  opera  at  Innsbruck  on  the  i8th  of 
August  1765. 

See  A.  von  Ameth,  GesckichU  Maria  TTieresias  (Vienna,  1863- 
X879). 

FRANCIS  II.  (i 768-1835),  the  last  Roman  emperor,  and,  as 
Francis  I.,  first  emperor  of  Austria,  was  the  son  of  Leopold  II., 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  afterwards  emperor,  and  of  his  wi(e 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain.  He  was  bora 
at  Florence  on  the  i3th  of  Febraaiy  X768.  In  1784  he  was 
brought  to  Vieima  to  complete  his  education  under  the  eye  of 
his  unde  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  was  childless.  Joseph 
was  repelled  by  the  frigid  and  retiring  character  of  his  nephew, 
and  is  said  to  have  treated  him  with  an  impatient  contempt 
which  confirmed  his  nattural  timidity;  but  after  the  marriage 
of  Frands  to  Elizabeth  of  WUrttemberg  (1788)  their  rdations 
improved.  At  the  close  of  his  tmde's  rdgn  he  saw  some  service 
in  the  ill-conducted  war  with  Turkey,  and  kept  a  careful  diary 
of  his  experiences.  The  death  of  his  wife  in  childbirth  on  the 
x8th  of  Febraary  1790  was  followed  by  the  death  of  his  unde 
on  the  3oth;  and  Frands  acted  as  regent  with  Prince  Kaunitz 
until  his  father  came  from  Florence.  On  the  19th  of  September 
he  married  his  first  cousin  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples,  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of  his  successor 
Ferdinand  I.,  of  Maria  Louisa,  wife  of  Napoleon,  and  of  the 
archduke  Francis,  father  of  the  emperor  Frands  Joseph.  After 
her  death  (1807)  he  married  Maria  Ludovica  Beatrix  of  Este 
(1808),  and  when  she  died  he  made  a  fourth  marriage  with 
Carolina  Augusta  of  Bavaria  (x8i6). 

He  succeeded  to  the  Austrian  dominions  and  the  empire  on 
the  death  of  his  father  on  the  ist  of  March  X793.    The  position 
was  a  trying  one  for  a  young  prince  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
The  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  widdy  scattered  in  the 
Low  Countries,  Germany  and  Italy,  were  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  French  revolutionary  governments  and  of  Napoleon.    H*^ 
was  dragged  into  all  the  coalitions  against  France,  an<* 
early  days  of  his  reign  he  had  to  guard  against  the  air' 
Prussia,  and  the  aggressions  of  Russia  in  Poland  and 
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For  long  he  had  no  adviser  save  such*  diplomatists  as  Prince 
Kaunits  and  Thugut,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  old  Austrian 
diplomacy.  His  own  best  quality  was  an  invincible  patience 
supported  by  reliance  on  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  and  a  sense 
of  his  duty  to  the  state.  (For  the  general  events  of  this  reign  till 
18x5  see  EintOTE,  Austxia,  Napoleon,  French  Revolutionary 
Wars,  &c.)  The  emperor's  firmness  averted  what  would  have 
been  an  irreparable  loss  of  position.  Seeing  that  the  Empire 
was  in  the  last  stage  of  dissolution,  and  that,  even  were  it  to 
survive,  it  would  pass  from  the  bouse  of  Habsburg  to  that  of 
Bonaparte,  he  in  1804  assumed  the  title  of  hereditary  emperor 
of  Austria.  The  object  of  this  prudent  measure  was  double. 
In  the  first  place,  he  guarded  against  the  danger  that  his  house 
should  sink  to  a  lower  rank  than  the  Russian  or  the  French. 
In  the  second  place,  he  gave  some  semblance  of  unity  to  his  com- 
plex dominions  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary  and  Italy, 
by  providing  a  common  title  for  the  supreme  ruler.  His  action 
was  justified  when,  in  1806,  the  establishment  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine  forced  him  to  abdicate  the  empty  title  of  Holy 
Roman  emperor. 

In  1805  he  made  an  important  change  in  the  working  of  his 
administration.  He  had  hitherto  been  assisted  by  a  cabinet 
minister  who  was  in  direct  relation  with  all  the  "  chanceries  " 
and  boards  which  formed  the  executive  government,  and  who 
acted  as  the  channel  of  communication  between  them  and  the 
emperor,  and  was  in  fact  a  prime  minister.  In  1805  Napoleon 
insisted  on  the  removal  of  Count  CoUoredo,  who  held  the  post. 
From  that  time  forward  the  emperor  Frands  acted  as  his  own 
prime  minister,  superintending  every  detail  of  his  administration. 
In  foreign  affairs  after  1809  he  reposed  full  confidence  in  Prince 
Mettemich.  But  Mettemich  himself  declared  at  the  dose  of  his 
life  that  he  had  sometimes  held  Europe  in  the  pahn  of  his  hand, 
but  never  Austria.  Francis  was  sole  master,  and  is  entitled  to 
whatever  praise  is  due  to  his  government.  It  follows  that  he 
must  bear  the  blame  for  its  errors.  The  history  of  the  Austrian 
empire  under  his  rule  and  since  his  death  bears  testimony  to 
both  his  merits  and  his  limitations.  His  indomitable  patience 
and  loyalty  to  his  inherited  task  enabled  him  to  triumph  over 
Napoleon.  By  consenting  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
Marie  Louise,  to  Napoleon  in  1810,  he  gained  a  respite  which  he 
turned  to  good  account.  By  following  the  guidance  of  Mettemich 
in  foreign  affairs  he  was  able  to  intervene  with  decisive  effect  in 
1815.  The  settlement  of  Europe  in  1815  left  Austria  stronger 
knd  more  compact  than  she  had  been  in  1792,  and  that  this 
was  the  case  was  largely  due  to  the  emperor. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  preceded  his  death  in  1835, 
Francis  continued  to  oppose  the  revolutionary  spirit.  He  had 
none  of  the  mystical  tendendes  of  the  tsar  Alexander  I.,  and  only 
adhered  to  the  half  fantastic  Holy  Alliance  of  181 5  out  of  pure 
politeness.  But  he  was  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of 
"  repression  "  which  came,  in  popular  view,  to  be  identified  with 
the  Holy  Alliance;  and  though  Mettemich  was  primarily  re- 
qx>nsible  for  the  part  played  by  Austria  in  the  "  polidng  "  of 
Europe,  Frands  cannot  but  be  held  personally  responsible  for  the 
cruel  and  impolitic  severities,  assodatcd  espedally  with  the 
sinister  name  of  the  fortress  prison  of  the  Spielberg,  which  made 
so  many  martyrs  to  freedom.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Francis 
was  denounced  by  Liberals  throughout  Europe  as  a  tyrant  and  an 
obscurantist.  But  though  at  home,  as  abroad,  he  met  all  sugges- 
tions of  innovation  by  a  steady  refusal  to  depart  from  old  ways, 
he  was  always  popular  among  the  mass  of  his  subjects,  who 
called  him  "  our  good  Kaiser  Franz.'*  In  truth,  if  in  the  spirit 
of  the  traditional  Landeswitar  he  chastised  his  disobedient  children 
mercilessly,  he  was  essentially  a  well-meaning  ruler  who  for- 
warded the  material  and  moral  good  of  his  subjects  according 
to  his  lights.  But  he  held  that,  by  the  will  of  God,  the  whole 
sovereign  authority  resided  in  his  person,  and  could  not  be 
shared  with  others  without  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  his  part  and 
disastrous  consequences;  and  his  capital  error  as  a  ruler  of 
Austria  was  that  he  persisted  in  maintaining  a  system  of  adminis- 
tration which  depended  upon  the  indefatigable  industry  of  a 
tingle  man,  and  was  entirely  outgrown  by  Uie  modem  develop- ' 


I  ment  of  his  tubjectSL  Before  hJs  death,  govenunent  in 
was  almost  dioked,  and  it  broke  down  imder  a  successor  wIm 
had  not  his  capadty  for  work.  Like  his  ancestor  PhiUp  II.  of 
Spain,  Francis  carried  caution,  and  a  disposition  to  sleep  upon 
every  possible  proposal,  to  a  great  length.  He  died  on  the  2nd 
of  March  1835. 

See  Baron  J.  A.  Helfert,  Kaistr  Frma  und  die  dsUrreidkixken 
Btfreiungs-Knegt  {Vienna,  1867).  Ample  bibUographiet  will  be 
found  in  Krones  von  Marchland's  Grundriss  der  dnarrmchisckeu 
Cesckickte  (Berlin,  x88a). 

FRANCIS  I.  (1494-X547),  king  of  France,  son  of  Charles  of 

Valois,  count  of  Angoul^me,  and  Louise  of  Savoy,  was  bom  at 
Cognac  on  the  1 2th  of  September  Z494.    The  count  of  AngouKmc, 
who  was  the  great-grandson  of  King  Charles  V.,  died  in  1496, 
and  Louise  watched  over  her  son  with  passionate  tenderacB. 
On  the  accession  of  Louis  XII.  in  1498,  Frands  became  heir- 
presumptive.    Louis  invested  him  with  the  duchy  of  Vakis, 
and  gave  him  as  tutor  Marshal  de  Ci£,  and,  after  Ci^'s  disgrace 
in  1 503,  the  sieur  de  Boisy,  Artus  Gouffier.    Francois  de  Roche- 
fort,  abbot  of  St  Mcsmin,  instracted  Frands  and  his  sister 
Marguerite  in  Latin  and  history;  Louise  herself  taught  them 
Italian  and  Spanish;  and  the  library  of  the  ch&teau  at  Amboise 
was  well  stocked  with  romances  of  the  Round  Table,  which 
exalted  the  lad's  imagination.    Frands  showed  an  even  greater 
love  for  violent  exerdses,  such  as  hunting,  which  was  his  ruling 
passion,  and  tennis,  and  for  tournaments,  masquerades   and 
amusements  of  all  kinds.    His  earliest  gallantries  are  described  by 
his  sister  in  the  25th  and  42nd  stories  of  the  Heptameram,    In 
1 507  Francis  was  betrothed  to  Claude,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XII., 
and  in  X  508  he  came  to  court.    Ini5X2hegained  his  first  military 
experience  in  Guienne,  and  in  the  following  year  he  commanded 
the  army  of  Picardy.    He  married  Claude  on  the  i8th  of  May 
X514,  and  succeeded  Louis  XII.  on  the  ist  of  January  15x5. 
Of  noble  bearing,  and,  in  spite  of  a  very  long  and  large  nose, 
extremdy  handsome,  he  was  a  sturdy  and  valiant  knight,  affable, 
courteous,  a  brilliant  talker  and  a  fadle  poet.    He  had  a  sprightly 
wit,  some  delicacy  of  feeUng,  and  some  generous  impulses  which 
made  him  amiable.    These  brilliant  qualities,  however,  were  ^ 
on  the  suxface.    At  bottom  the  man  was  frivolous,  im>foandIy 
selfish,  unstable,  and  utterly  incapable  of  consistency  or  appli- 
cation.   The  ambassadors  remarked  his  negligence,  and  ha 
ministers  complained  of  it.    Hunting,  tennis,  jewehy  and  his 
gallantry  were  the  chid  preoccupations  of  his  life. 

His  character  was  at  once  authoritative  and  weak.  He  was 
determined  to  be  master  and  to  dedde  everjrthing  himself,  but 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  dominated  and  easfly  persuaded. 
Favourites,  too,  without  governing  entirdy  for  him,  played 
an  important  part  in  his  reign.  His  capridous  humour  devated 
and  deposed  them  with  the  same  disconcerting  suddenness. 
In  the  early  years  of  his  reign  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  Louise  of  Savoy,  Chancellor  Antoine  Duprat, 
Secretary  Florimond  Robertet,  and  the  two  Goufi&ers,  Boisy  and 
Bonnivet.  The  royal  favour  then  devated  Anne  de  Montmorency 
and  Philippe  de  Chabot,  and  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  Marshal 
d'Annebaud  and  Cardinal  de  Toumon.  Women  too  had  always  a 
great  influence  over  Francis — ^his  sister.  Marguerite  d'Angoulime, 
and  his  mistresses.  Whatever  the  number  of  these,  he  had  only 
two  titular  mistresses — at  the  begiiming  of  the  reign  Fransoise 
de  ChAteaubriant,  and  from  about  x 526  to  his  death  Aime  de 
Pisseleu,  whom  he  created  duchesse  d'Etampes  and  who  entirdy 
dominated  him.  It  has  not  been  proved  that  he  was  the  lover  df 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  nor  does  the  story  of  "  La  belle  Fenoimidre  ** 
appear  to  rest  on  any  historical  foundation.^ 

Circumstances  alone  gave  a  homogeneous  character  to  the 
fordgn  policy  of  Frands.  The  stru^e  against  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  filled  the  greater  part  of  the  reign.  In  reality,  the 
policy  of  Frands,  save  for  some  flashes  of  sagadty,  was  irroolttte 
and  vacillating.  Attracted  at  first  by  Italy,  dreaming  of  fair 
feats  of  prowess,  he  led  the  triumphal  Marignano  expedition, 
which  gained  him  reputation  as  a  kni^tly  king  and  as  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Europe.  In  X5X9,  in  qiite  of  wise  counsels, 
*  On  this  point  see  Psulin  Psris.  £f«dCst  mr  U  r^gM  dt  FranfMs  i^. 


lie  Hood  ORdidme  for  tbe  taperlil  crown.  The  eleciion  c 
Cliail*>V,c»UMdiniii«viliblt  rivalry  belweenlte  Iwo  monueh 
which  acccDIuited  U  iU  funhcr  the  light  ud  chivilroui  temper  c 
tbe  king  and  the  cotd  and  politic  cbuHtei  of  the  emperoi 
Fnncit'i  penoiul  intcrvcation  la  thii  itruggle  wai  Kldoc 
bappy.    He  did  not  luccccd  in  guiniiig  the  support  of  Henry  VIH. 
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of  1515  be  proved  hinuelf  a  mediocre,  vaciliatlDg  aod  foolhardy 
le»det,  >nd  by  his  blundering  led  the  army  to  the  diuitei  ot 
P»vi4  (Ibe  ijlh  of  February  1515),  where,  however,  he  fought 
with  great  bravery.  "  Of  aU  thinp,"  be  wrote  to  bii  mother 
after  the  defeat,  "  nothing  rcmaiiu  lo  me  but  honour  and  life, 
which  ii  lafe  "—the  authentic  vcnioo  of  tbe  legendary  phrase 
"  AU  is  toit  uve  honour."  He  ilrove  lo  play  Ibe  part  of  royal 
captive  heroiciUy,  but  the  prison  life  (ailed  him.  He  fell  Ul  at 
Madrid  and  was  on  Ibe  point  of  death.  For  a  moment  he  thought 
of  abdicating  rather  than  of  ceding  Burgundy.  But  this  was  too 
gre4l  a  demand  upon  his  fortitude,  and  he  finally  yielded  and 
lignedthetreatyofMadrid,  after  having  drawn  up  a  secret  protest . 
After  Madrid  he  wavered  unceasin^y  bet  ween  two  courses,  either 
thalof  coDtinuinghostllities,  or  the  policy  favoured  by  Mom mor- 
cncy  of  peace  and  understanding  with  the  emperor.  At  times  he 
bad  the  sagacity  to  recognize  the  utility  of  alliancea,  as  was  shown 
by  those  he  concluded  with  the  Porte  and  with  tbe  Protestant 
PIUICH  of  Germany.  But  he  could  never  pledge  bimKlf  ftukly 
fn  one  sense  or  tbe  other,  and  Ihii  vldUation  pievented  bim 
e  results.    At  his  death,  however, 


1  Ibe  history  of  humanism  by  the  found*, 
of  the  CoUiit  de  France ;  be  did  not  (ound  an  actual  college, 
after  much  hesitation  instituted  in  [530,  at  the  instance  of 
llsume  Bud<(&udaeus),  Lcilatn  leyaax.  who  in  spite  of  the 
Dsition  of  the  Sorbpnne  were  granted  full  liberty  to  reach 

It,  jarnuea  Colin  and  Pierre  Duchilel  were  the  king's 

natei,  and  Oiment  Marot  was  his  favourite  poet.    Francis 

to  Italy  lor  artists  and  for  works  of  art,  but  he  protected 

□wn  countrymen  also.    Here,  too,  he  showed  his  customary 

'cision,  wavering  between  the  Iwo  schools.    At  his  court  he 

installed  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Francesco  Primaticcio  and  Rosso 

del  Rosso,  but  b  tbe  buildings  at  Cbasiboid,  St  Germain, 

I'lUervCoiLerets    and    Fontainebleau    the    French    Iriditioo 

riumphed  over  the  Italian. 

Francis  died  on  the  jtst  of  March  1547,  of  a  disease  of  the 
irinary  ducts  according  to  some  accouotj,  of  syphilis  according 

and  four  daughters:  Louise,  who  died  in  infancy;  Charlotte, 
ho  died  at  the  age  of  eight;  Francis  (d.  1536);  Henry,  who 
ime  to  the  throne  as  Henry  11.;  Madeleine,  who  became 
.ueeo  of  Scotland;  Charles  <d.  lUi);  and  Margaret,  duchess 

of  Savoy.    In  1530  he  maitied  Eleanor,  the  sister  of  Ibe  emperor 
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and  then  Montmoiency  and  de  Touraon,  he  gave 
pledges  successively  to  both  parties.  In  tbe  fiist  years  of  tbe 
reign,  following  Ibe  counsels  of  Marguerite,  he  protected  Jacques 
Lefivre  of  Etaplea  and  Louis  de  Bcniuin,  and  shnwed  some 
favour  to  the  new  doctrines.  But  the  violence  of  the  Reformer* 
Ibrew  him  into  the  arms  of  the  oppoaite  party.  The  aSair  of  tbe 
Placards  in  ISJA  irritated  him  beyond  measure,  and  detenr 
him  to  adopt  a  policy  of  severity.  From  that  lime,  in  spi 
occasional  indulgences  shown  to  the  Reformers,  due  to  his  d 
lo  conciliate  the  Protestant  powers,  Francis  gave  a  free  : 
to  the  party  of  reprcision,  of  which  the  most  active  and 
pitiless  member  was  Cardinal  de  Toumon;  and  Ihe  end  o 
reign  was  sullied  by  the  mauacreoi  the  Waldensei  (1545). 

Francis  loliwiuccd  new  aelbods  into  government.  In  bin 
rdgo  (he  monaichical  authority  became  more  irapcHous  and 
more  absolute.  His  was  the  government  "  dii  fim  ptaiiir."  By 
the  unusual  development  he  gave  to  the  court  be  converted  tbe 
nobility  into  a  brilliint  household  of  dependants.  The  Concordat 
brought  thedergy  into  subjection,  and  enabled  him  to  distribute 

He  governed  in  Ihe  midst  of  a  group  of  favourites,  who  formed 
thecBnicifdeiofdirci.  The  states-general  did  not  meet, and  tht 
'  ■■  ■  rcely  tolerated.    By 


■I'Radd.  Paris,  igoo);  Copfoili  da  ni 
I-.  ana  /-seiuidi  naiifou  /-  (both  ed.  by  ChamanlUan- 
jri',  1347,  of  doubtful  lutbcnticity) ;  Rdetitm  dei  om- 
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\'jciilcville,  Brant6ine  and  especially  Martin  dt 
hiud  aod  Pouioulai),  Of  the  imiumerable  le 
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FHAH(3S  II.  (1544-1560).  king  of  France,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
L.  and  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  was  boin  al  Fontainebleau  o& 
ie  igth  of  January  1544.  He  married  Ihe  famous  Mary  Stuart, 
augbter  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  on  the  ijth  of  April  ISjS,  and 
Icended  tbe  French  throne  on  the  loth  of  July  1559.  DuHog 
is  short  reign  the  young  king,  a  sickly  youth  and  of  feeble 
ndenlanding,  was  the  mere  tool  of  his  undes  Francis,  duke  of 
luise.  and  Charles,  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  into  whose  bands  he 
irtually  deUvered  the  reins  of  govemmenl.  Tbe  eiclusivenesa 
with  which  they  were  favoured,  and  their  high-handed  pro- 
ceeifings,  awakened  the  resentment  of  the  princes  of  the  bhiod, 
Anthony  king  of  Navarre  and  Louis  prince  of  Condt.  who  gave 
their  countenance  to  a  cooEpiiacy  (cons[»racy  of  Amboise) 
with  the  Protcstanls  against  the  hoUH  of  Guise.   It  was,  however. 


■  ,by     . 


la  Renaudie  (d.  1560):  and  tbe  prince  of  Coidi,  who  was  not 
pcesenl,  disavowed  all  connexion  with  the  plot.  The  duke  of 
Guise  was  now  named  lieuienant-gcneral  of  the  kingdom,  but 
hit  Catholic  leaning*  were  somewluit  beld  in  check  by  the 
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(i[Roii»iuitm,pn>vidiii|tlitt  ill  cueioIbccayibDutd  be  decided 
by  the  tnihopi,  «■>  psued  la  May  ij6e,inoppiiuliDnto>pro- 
poul  to  intioduce  the  Inqul^tioD.  Al  i.  meetins  of  the  itilet- 
genenl  held  (t  Orleans  la  tbe  Dectnlber  fallowing,  the  prince  of 
Condt,  sftei  being  nircatcd,  wu  condetDonl  to  death,  and  ei- 
tieme  meuum  were  bdog  enacted  Kgainit  the  HuguenoU; 
but  the  dehbcrationi  of  the  AiMinbly  were  broken  oH,  and  the 
prince  wuuved  from  eiecutioa,  by  ibe  kins')  Kunewhat  audden 
death,  Dtt  the  sth  of  the  month,  from  an  abven  in  the  eai. 
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new  edition,  IsLj.'sS"'  i--"":"."  ".  '■.  .  ,  .  « 
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FRAHCISt.  (1777-iBjo),  kingoftheTwoSidlia,  wutbeson 
ofFerdinandIV.(I.)andM>iiaCarolinaofAu>tria.  Hemarried 
Cleinentina,  daughter  of  the  empetor  Leopold  II,  of  Auitria, 
tD  1796,  and  at  her  deaili  lubdla,  daughter  of  CbuUa  IV.  of 
Spain.  After  the  Bourbon  family  fled  from  Naples  to  Sicily 
fn  1S06,  and  Lord  William  Bcntinck.  the  British  resident,  had 
established  a  constitution  and  deprived  Ferdinand  IV.  of  all 
power,  Frands  was  appointed  regent  (iSii).  On  the  fall  of 
Kapoleon  4iis  fatber  leturoed  to  Naples  and  suppressed  the 
Sidlfan  constitution  and  autonomy,  incorporating  his  two 
lungdoms  into  that  of  the  T*o  Sidlies  (1E16);  Francis  then 
assumed  tbe  revived  title  of  duke  of  CaUbria.  While  itill  beji- 
apparent  he  professed  liberal  ideas,  and  on  the  outbreak  oi  the 
revolution  of  iSao  be  accepted  the  regency  apparently  ia  1 
friendly  spirit  towards  tbe  new  congiiiutioa.  But  he  was 
playing  a  double  game  and  proved  (o  be  the  accomplice  of  hii 
father's  treachery.    On  succeeding  to  the  throne  in  iflaj  be  cast 
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left  ia  the  faandi  ol  favourites  and  police  officials,  and  lived 
with  his  mislressea,  surrounded  by  soldiers,  ever  in  dread  of 
assassination.  During  his  reign  tbe  only  cevolutionaiy  move- 
ment was  the  outbreak  on  iheCilento  (iSiii),  savagely  repressed 
by  the  marquis  Delcarretto,  an  ex-LibcraJ 

See  Nisco,  II  Ktamt  H  NapcU  uUe  Fnuiai 
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n  the  death  oi  his  father  (>ind  ..  .  . 
iSjg).  As  prime  minister  he  st  once  appointed  Carlo  Filan^eil, 
who,  italiiing  the  importance  of  the  Fruco-Piedmontese 
victories  In  Lombardy,  advised  Fiands  to  accept  the  alliance 
with  Piedmont  proposed  by  Cavour.  On  the  Jth  of  June  a  part 
of  the  Swiss  Guard  mutinied,  and  white  the  king  mollified  them 
by  promising  to  redress  their  grievances,  Genera]  Nuniiante 
collected  other  troops,  who  surrounded  the  mutineers  and  shot 
tbem  down.  The  mndent  resulted  in  the  disbanding  of  the 
whole  Swiss  Guard,  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  dynasty. 
Cavour  again  proposed  an  alliance  to  divide  the  papal  stales 
between  Piedmont  and  Nspla,  the  province  of  Rome  eicepied, 
but  Fcancia  rejected  an  idea  uhich  to  him  savoured  of  sacrilege, 
Filangieri  strongly  advocated  a  conslitution  aa  the  only  measure 
which  might  save  the  dynasty,  and  00  tbe  king's  refusal  he 
resigned.  Meanwhile  tbe  revolutionary  parties  were  conspiring 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbosi  in  Calabria  and  Sicily,  and 
Garibaldi  was  preparing  for  a  laid  In  the  south.  A  conspiracy 
in  Sicily  wu  discovered  and  tbe  plotteia  puniibed  with  bnild 


severity,  but  Rosaline  Pilo  and  Francesco  Ciispi  had  oigansied 
the  movement,  and  Ivhea  Garibaldi  landed  at  Marsala  (May 
tS6o}  he  cooqueted  the  iiUad  with  astonishing  ease.  These 
events  at  last  frightened  Frands  into  granting  a  constitution, 
but  its  promuigstiOD  was  fallowed  by  disorders  in  Naples  u>d 
the  reslgiuttioa  of  ntinisters,  and  Liborio  Romano  became  bead 
of  tbe  government.  The  disintegration  of  the  army  aiKl  navy 
proceeded  space,  and  Cavour  sent  a  Piedmontese  squadron 
carrying  troops  on  board  to  watch  events.  Garibaldi,  who  had 
crossed  tbe  straits  of  Messina,  was  advandng  northwards  and 
was  everywhere  received  by  the  people  as  a  hlKrator.  Fiucis, 
after  long  hesitations  and  even  an  appeal  to  Garibaldi  faimactf, 
lefl  Naples  (6th  of  September)  with  his  wife  Maiia  Si^ihia.  tbe 
court,  the  diplomatic  corpa  (the  French  and  English  ministen 
excepted),  and  went  by  sea  to  Gaels,  wbett  a  large  part  of 
the  army  was  concentrated.  Tbe  not  day  Garibaldi  eeteml 
Naples,  was  enthusiastically  welcomed,  and  formed  a  provlskioal 
government.'  King  Victor  Emmanuel  had  dedded  on  the  in- 
vasion of  tbe  papal  antes,  and  after  occupying  Romagna  and 
[he  Marche  entered  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  Garibaldi's  troops 
defeated  the  Neapolitan  royalists  on  the  Volturm  (isl  and  ind 
of  October),  while  the  Piedmontese  captured  Capua.  Only 
Caeta,  Messina,  and  Gvitella  del  Tronto  still  held  out,  tod  tbe 
liege  o[  tbe  fortner  by  tbe  Piedmontese  began  on  tbe  6th  oi 
November  itlAo.  Both  Frands  aod  Maria  Sophia  behaved  with 
grest  coolness  and  courage,  and  even  when  the  French  fleet, 
whose  presence  had  hifherto  prevented  an  attack  by  sea,  was 
withdrawn,  they  still  resisted^  it  was  not  until  tbe  iith  of 
February  I  Sd  I  that  tbefonresscapitulated.  Thus  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  was  Incorponted  in  that  of  Italy,  and  tbe  i^nl  pair 
from  that  time  fonb  led  a  wandering  lite  b  Austtis,  Fiuwe  and 
Bavaria.  Francis  died  on  tbe  >Tlh  of  Deombei  liM  u  Ana 
in  TiroL    His  widow  survived  bim.    .  _ 

Francis  n.  was  weak-minded,  stupid  and  v 
although  his  short  leign  was  stained  with  some  cruel 
and  persecutions,  he  was  less  of  a  tyrant  than  bis  fa 
courage  and  dignity  he  displayed  during  his  reverv 
pity  and  respect.  But  tbe  fact  that  he  protected  brigandage 
in  his  former  dominions  and  countenanced  the  moat  abominaUe 
crimes  in  tbe  nameof  legitimism  greatly  diminished  the  sympathy 
which  nas  fell  for  the  fallen  monarch. 
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FRAMCIt  IV.  (1779-1846)  duke  of  Uodena,  was  the  son  of  the 
srchduke  Ferdinand,  Austrian  governor  of  Lombardy,  who 
acquired  tbe  duchy  of  Modena  through  his  wife  Marie  Beatrice, 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Este  as  well  as  of  many  licls  of  tbe  Mala- 
spina,  Pio  da  Carpi,  Pico  delta  Mirandola,  Cib6,  and  other  fanuUes. 
At  the  time  ol  the  French  invasion  (1796)  Frands  was  sent  to 
Vienna  to  be  educated,  and  in  tSo^  was  appointed  governor  of 
Galida.  Later  he  went  to  Sardinia,  where  the  exiled  King  Victor 
EmmanuelLandhiswifeMaiiathcresawercliving  in  retirement. 
The  latter  arranged  a  mtnisge  between  her  daughter  Uaric 
Beatrice  and  Francis,  and  a  secret  family  compact  was  made 
whereby  if  the  king  and  his  two  brotbos  died  without  male 
issue,  the  Salic  law  would  be  changed  so  that  Frands  should 
succeed  to  tbe  kingdom  instead  of  Charles  Albeit  o£  f*Tijw>»ft 
(N.  Bianchi,  SUiria  dtUa  iiflimaot  ttaepta  in  Italia,  I.  ^^■ti). 
On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  iSi*  Francis  recdved  tbeduchy  ol 
Modena,  including  Massa-Catrara  and  Lunjgfana;  bis  mother's 
advice  was  "  to  be  above  the  law  . , ,  never  to  foigivi  tbe 
Republicans  of  1796,  nortolislea  to  tbe  complaints  of  his  subjects, 
whom  nothing  satisfies  ^  the  poorer  they  are  the  quieter  ihey 
are  "  (Silingardi,  "  Cin  Meootti,"  in  Kiwitta  airtfat,  Flonnce, 
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He  stilt  Hoped  to  acquire  either  Piedmont  or  some  other  part 
of  northern  Italy,  and  he  was  in  touch  with  the  Sanfedisti  and 
the  Condstoro,  reactionary  Catholic  associations  opposed  to 
the  Carbonari,  but  not  always  friendly  to  Austria.  Against  the 
Carbonari  and  other  Liberals  he  issued  the  severest  edicts,  and 
although  there  was  no  revolt  M  Modena  in  1821  as  in  Piedmont 
and  Naples,  he  immediately  instituted  judicial  proceedings 
against  the  supposed  conspirators.  Some  350  persons  were 
arrested  and  tortured,  56  being  condemned  to  death  (only  a 
few  of  them  were  executed)  and  337  to  imprisonment;  a  large 
ftumber,  however,  escaped,  including  Antonio  Panizai  (afterwards 
director  of  the  British  Museum).  .  The  ferocious  police  official 
Besini  who  conducted  the  trials  was  afterwards  murdered. 
The  duke  actually  proposed  to  Prince  Mettemich,  the  Austrian 
chancellor,  an  agreement  whereby  the  various  Italian  rulers 
were  to  arrest  every  Liberal  in  the  country  on  a^  certain  day,  but 
the  project  fell  through  owing  to  opposition  from  the  courts  of 
Florence  and  Rome.  At  the  congress  of  Verona  Mettemich 
made  another  attempt  to  secure  the  Piedmontese  succession 
for  Francis,  but  without  success.  The  duke  became  ever  more 
despotic;  Modena  swarmed  with  spies  and  informers,  education 
was  hampered,  feudalism  strengthened;  for  the  duke  hoped 
to  consolidate  his  power  by  means  of  the  nobility,  and  the  least 
expression  of  liberalism,  or  even  failure  to  denotmce  a  Carbonaro, 
involved  arrest  and  imprisonment. .  But  strange  to  say,  in  1830 
we  find  Francis  actually  coquetting  with  revolution.  Having 
lost  all  hope  of  acquiring  the  Piedmontese  throne,  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  French  Orleanist  party  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  its  support  in  his  plans  for  extending  his  dominions. 
He  was  thus  brought  into  touch  with  Ciro  Menotti  (i  798-1831) 
and  the  Modenese  Liberals;  what  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
was  is  still  obscure,  but  it  was  certainly  short-lived  and  merely 
served  to  betray  the  Carbonari.  ■  As  soon  as  Francis  learned  that 
a  conspiracy  was  on  foot  to  gain  possession  of  the  town,  he  had 
Menotti  and  several  other  conspirators  arrested  on  the  night 
of  the  3rd  of  February  1831,  and  sent  the  famous  message 
to  the  governor  of  Reggio:  "  The  conspirators  are  in  my  hands; 
send  me  the  hangman  "  (there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  actual  words).  ■  But  the  revolt  broke  out  in  other 
parts  of  the  duchy  and  in  Romagna,  and  Francis  retired  to 
Mantua  with  Menotti.  A  provisional  government  was  formed 
at  Modena  which  proclaimed  that  "  Italy  is  one,"  but  the  duke 
returned  a  few  weeks  later  with  Austrian  troops,  and  resistance 
was  easQy  quelled.  Then  the  political  trials  began;  Menotti 
and  two  others  were  executed,  and  hundreds  condemned  to 
imprisonment.  The  population  was  now  officially  divided  into 
four  classes,  viz^  "  very  loyal,  loyal,  less  loyal,  and  disloyal," 
and  the  reaction  became  worse  than  ever,  the  duke  interfering 
in  the  minutest  details  of  administration,  such  as  hospitals, 
schools,  and  roads.  New  methods  of  procedure  were  introduced 
to  deal  with  political  trials,  but  the  ministerial  cabal  by  which 
the  country  was  administered  intrigued  and  squabbled  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  had  to  be  dismissed. 

On  the  3oth  of  February  1846  Francis  died.  Although  he  had 
many  domestic  virtues  and  charming  manners,  was  charitable  in 
times  of  famine,  and  was  certainly  the  ablest  of  the  Italian  despots. 
Liberalism  was  in  his  eyes  the  most  heinous  of  crimes,  and  his 
reign  is  one  long  record  of  barbarous  persecution.       (L  V.*) 

FRANCIS  V.  (1819-1875),  duke  of  Modena,  son  of  Francis  IV., 
succeeded  his  father  in  1846.  Although  less  cruel  and  also  less 
intelligent  than  his  father,  he  had  an  equally  high  opinion  of 
his  own  authority.  His  reign  began  with  disturbances  at  Fiviz- 
zano  and  PontremoU,  which  Tuscany  surrendered  to  him  accord- 
ing id  treaty  but  against  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  (1847), 
and  at  Massa  and  Carrara,  where  the  troops  shot  down  the 
people.  Feeling  his  position  insecure,  the  duke  asked  for  and 
obtained  an  Austrian  garrison,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  revolution 
throughout  Italy  and  at  Vienna  in  1848,  further  disorders 
occurred  in  the  duchy,  and  on  the  zoth  of  March  he  fled  with  his 
family  to  Mantua.  A  provisional  government  was  formed,  and 
volunteers  were  raised  who  fought  with  the  Piedmontese  against 
Austria.    But  after  the  Piedmontese  defeat  Francis  returned  to 


Modena,  with  Austrian  assistance,  in  August  and  conferred  many 
appointments  on  Austrian  officers.  ■  Like  his  father,  he  interfered 
in  the  minutest  details  of  administration,  and  instituted  proceed- 
ings against  all  who  were  suspected  of  Liberalism.  Not  content 
with  the  severity  of  his  judges,  he  overrode  their  sentences  in 
favour  of  harsher  punishments.  The  disturbances  at  Carrara 
were  ruthlessly  suppressed,  and  the  prisons  filled  with  politicals. 
In  Z859  numbers  of  young  Modenese  fled  across  the  frontier  to  join 
the  Piedmontese  army,  as  war  with  Austria  seemed  imminent; 
and  after  the  Austrian  defeat  at  Magenta  the  duke  left  Modena  to 
lead  his  army  in  person  against  the  Piedmontese,  taking  with  him 
the  contents  of  the  state  treasury  and  many  valuable  books, 
pictures,  coins,  tapestries  and  furniture  from  the  palace.  The 
events  of  1859-18^  made  his  return  impossible;  and  after  a  short 
spell  of  provisional  government  the  duchy  was  united  to  Italy. 
He  retired  to  Austria,  and  died  at  Munich  in  November  1875. 

Bibliography.— N.  Bianchi,  /  Ducali  Estensi  (Turin,  185a): 
Galvani,  Memorit  di  S.A.R.  Franctsco  IV  (Modena,  1847);  Docw 
merUi  riptarianU  U  governo  lUgli  Austro-Estensi  in  Modena  (Modena, 
i860) ;  C.  'Hvaroni,  L' Italia  durante  il  dominio  auitriaco,  i.  606-653 
(Turin,  iSQaWnd  L' Italia  degfi  Italiani,  i.  1 14-135  (Turin.  1895); 
ailingardi,  "  Ciro  Menotti,"  in  the  Rivisla  europea  (Florence,  1880); 
F.  A.  Gualterio,  Cli  uliimi  rivolgimenli  italiani  (Florence,  1850;; 
Bayard  de  Volo,  Vita  di  Francesco-  V  (4  vols.,  Mooena,  1878-1885). 

(L.  V.*) 

FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.  ST.  (xz8i  or  1182-1226),  founder  of 
the  Franciscans  (q-v.),  was  bom  in  xx8x  or  xx8a  at  Assisi,  one 
of  the  independent  munidpal  towns  of  Umbria.  He  came 
from  the  upper  middle  class,  bis  father,  named  Pietro  Bemardone, 
being  one  of  the  larger  merchants  of  the  city.  Bernardone's 
commercial  enterprises  made  him  travel  abroad,  and  it  was 
from  the  fact  that  the  father  was  in  France  at  the  time  of  his 
son's  birth  that  the  latter  was  called  Francesco.  His  education 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  slightest,  even  for  those  days.  It 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  words  of  the  early  biographers 
imply  that  his  youth  was  not  free  from  irregularities;  in  any 
case,  he  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  young  men  of  the  town 
in  their  revels;  he  was,  however,  always  conspicuous  for  his 
charity  to  the  poor.  •  When  he  was  twenty  (i  201)  the  neighbour- 
ing and  rival  city  of  Perugia  attempted  to  restore  by  force  of 
arms  the  nobles  who  had  been  expelled  from  Assisi  by  the 
burghers  and  ther  populace,  and  Francis  took  part  in  the  battle 
fought  in  the  plain  that  lies  between  the  two  cities;  the  men 
of  Assisi  were  defeated  and  Francis  was  among  the  prisoners. 
He  spent  a  year  in  prison  at  Perugia,  and  when  peace  was  made 
at  the  end  of  xaoa  he  returned  to  Assisi  and  recommenced  his 
old  life. 

Soon  a  serious  and  prolonged  illness  fell  upon  him,  during 
which  he  entered  into  himself  and  became  dissatisfied  with  his 
way  of  life.  •  On  his  recovery  he  set  out  on  a  military  expedition, 
but  at  the  end  of  th<;  first  day's  march  he  fell  ill,  and  had  to  stay 
at  Spoleto  and  return  to  Assisi.  -  This  disappointment  brought 
on  again  the  spiritual  crisis  he  had  experienced  in  his  illness,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  the  conflict  went  on  within  him.  One 
day  he  gave  a  banquet  to  his  friends,  and  after  it  they  sallied 
forth  with  torches,,  singing  through  the  streets,  Francis  being 
crowned  with  garlands  as  the  king  of  the  revellers;  after  a  time 
they  missed  him,  and  on  retracing  their  steps  they  foimd  him  in 
a  trance  or  reverie,  a  permanently  altered  man.  He  devoted 
himself  to  solitude,  prayer  and  the  service  of  the  poor,  and 
before  long  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Finding  the  usual 
crowd  of  beggars  before  St  Peter's,  he  exchanged  his  clothes 
with  one  of  them,  and  experienced  an  overpowering  joy  in 
spending  the  day  begging  among  the  rest.  The  determining 
episode  of  his  life  followed  soon  after  his  return  to  Assisi;  as 
he  was  riding  he  met  a  leper  who  begged  an  alms;  Francis  had 
always  had  a  special  horror  of  lepeis,  and  turning  his  face  he 
rode  on;  but  immediately  an  heroic  act  of  self -conquest  was 
wrought  in  him;  returning  he  ah'ghted,  gave  the  leper  all  the 
money  he  had  about  him,  and  kissed  his  hand.  From  that  day  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  service  of  the  lepeis  and  the  hospitals. 
To  the  confusion  of  his  father  and  brothers  he  went  about 
dressed  in  rags,  so  that  his  old  companions  pelted  him  with  mud. 
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Things  800Q  oune  to  a  dimaz  with  his  father:  in  consequence 
of  his  profuse  alms  to  the  poor  and  to  the  restoration  of  the 
ruined  church  of  St  Damian,  his  father  feared  his  property  would 
be  dissipated,  so  he  took  Francis  before  the  bishop  of  Assisi 
to  have  him  legally  disinherited;  but  without  waiting  for  the 
documents  to  be  drawn  up,  Francis  cast  off  his  clothes  and  gave 
them  back  to  his  father,  declaring  that  now  he  had  better  reason 
to  say  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  and  having  received 
a  cloak  from  the  bishop,  he  went  off  into  the  woods  of  Mount 
Subasio  singing  a  French  song;  some  brigands  accosted  him 
and  he  told  them  he  was  the  herald  of  the  great  king  (1206). 

The  next  three  years  he  spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Assisi 
in  abject  poverty  and  want,  ministering  to  the  lepers  and  the 
outcasts  of  society.  It  was  now  that  he  began  to  frequent  the 
ruined  little  chapel  of  St  Mary  of  the  Angels,  known  as  the 
Portiunctila,  where  much  of  his  time  was  passed  in  prayer. 
One  day  while  Mass  was  being  said  therein,  the  words  of  the 
Gospel  came  to  Francis  as  a  call:  "  Everywhere  on  your  road 
preach  and  say — ^The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.  Cure  the  sick, 
raise  the  dead,  cleanse  the  lepers,  drive  out  devils.  Freely  have 
you  received,  freely  give.  Carry  neither  gold  nor  silver  nor 
money  in  your  girdles,  nor  bag,  nor  two  coats,  nor  sandals, 
nor  staff,  for  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire  "  (Matt.  x.  7-10). 
He  at  once  felt  that  this  was  his  vocation,  and  the  next  day, 
layman  as  he  was,  he  went  up  to  Assisi  and  began  .to  preach  to 
the  poor  (1209).  Disciples  joined  him,  and  when  they  were 
twelve  in  number  Francis  said:  "  Let  us  go  to  our  Mother, 
the  holy  Roman  Church,  and  tell  the  pope  what  the  Lord  has 
begun  to  do  through  us,  and  carry  it  out  with  his  sanction." 
They  obtained  the  sanction  of  Innocent  III.,  and  returning 
to  Assisi  they  gave  themselves  up  to  their  life  of  apostolic 
preaching  and  work  among  the  poor. 

The  character  and  development  of  the  order  are  traced  in  the 
article  FaANascANs;  here  the  story  of  Francis's  own  life  and 
the  portrayal  of  his  personality  will  be  attempted.  -  To  delineate 
in  a  few  words  the  character  of  the  Poverelio  of  Assisi  is  indeed 
a  difficult  task.  -  There  is  such  a  many-sided  richness,  such  a 
tenderness,  such  a  poetry,  such  an  originality,  such  a  distinction 
revealed  by  the  innumerable  anecdotes  in  the  memoirs  of  his 
disciples,  that  his  personality  is  brought  home  to  us  as  one  of 
the  most  lovable  and  one  of  the  strongest  of  men.  It  is  probably 
true  to  say  that  no  one  has  ever  set  himself  so  seriously  to  imitate 
the  life  of  Christ  and  to  carry  out  so  literally  Christ's  work  in 
Christ's  own  way. '  This  was  the  secret  of  his  love  of  poverty  as 
manifested  in  the  following  beautiful  prayer  which  he  addressed 
to  otur  Lord:  "  Poverty  was  in  the  crib  and  like  a  faithful  squire 
she  kept  herself  armed  in  the  great  combat  Thou  didst  wage  for 
our  redemption. '  During  Thy  passion  she  alone  did  not  forsake 
Thee. '  Mary  Thy  Mother  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  but 
poverty  mounted  it  with  Thee  and  clasped  Thee  in  her  embrace 
unto  the  end;  and  when  Thou  wast  dying  of  thirst,  as  a  watchful 
spouse  she  prepared  for  Thee  the  gall.  Thou  didst  expire  in  the 
ardour  of  her  embraces,  nor  did  she  leave  Thee  when  dead,  O 
Lord  Jesus,  for  she  allowed  not  Thy  body  to  rest  elsewhere  than 
in  a  borrowed  grave.  O  poorest  Jesus,  the  grace  I  beg  of  Thee 
is  to  bestow  on  me  the  treasure  of  the  highest  poverty.  Grant 
that  the  distinctive  mark  of  our  Order  may  be  never  to  possess 
anything  as  its  own  unde^  the  sun  for  the  glory  of  Thy  name, 
and  to  have  no  other  patrimony  than  begging  "  (in  the  Legenda 
J  Soc) .  This  enthusiastic  love  of  poverty  is  certainly  the  keynote 
of  St  Francis's  spirit;  and  so  one  of  his  disciples  in  an  allegorical 
poem  (translated  into  English  as  The  Lady  of  Poverty  by 
Montgomery  Carmichael,  1901),  and  Giotto  in  one  of  the  frescoes 
at  Assisi,  celebrated  the  "  holy  nuptials  of  Francis  with  Lady 
Poverty." 

Another  striking  feature  of  Francis's  character  was  his  constant 
joyousness;  it  was  a  precept  in  his  rule,  and  one  that  he  enforced 
strictly,  that  his  friars  should  be  always  rejoicing  in  the  Lord. 
He  retained  through  life  his  early  love  of  song,  and  during  his 
last  illness  he  passed  much  of  his  time  in  singing.  His  love  of 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  was  very  keen  and  manifested 
itself  in  ways  that  appear  somewhat  naive.    His  preaching  to 


the  birds  is  a  favourite  representation  of  St  Francis  in  art.  -  AH 
creatures  he  called  his  "brothers"  or  "  sisters  "—the  chief 
example  is  the  poem  of  the  "  Praises  of  the  Creatures,"  wherein 
**  brother  Sun,"  «'  sister  Moon,"  "  brother  Wind,"  and  "  sister 
Water  "  are  called  on  to  praise  God.  In  his  last  illness  he  was 
cauterized,  and  on  seeing  the  burning  iron  he  addressed  "  brother 
Fire,"  reminding  him  how  he  had  always  loved  him  and  asking 
him  to  deal  kindly  with  him.  It  would  be  an  anachronism  to 
think  of  Francis  as  a  philanthropist  or  a  "  social  worker  "  or  a 
revivalist  preacher,  though  he  fulfilled  the  best  functions  of  all 
these.  Before  eveiything  he  was  an  ascetic  and  a  mystic— t 
an  ascetic  who,  though  gentle  to  others,  wore  out  his  body  by 
self-denial,  so  much  so  that  when  he  came  to  die  he  begged  pardon 
of  "  brother  Ass  the  bbdy  "  for  having  unduly  ill  treated  it :  a 
mystic  irradiated  with  the  lovb  of  God,  endowed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  with  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  pouring  forth  his 
heart  by  the  hour  in  the  tenderest  affections  to  God  and  our  Lord. 
St  Francis  was  a  deacon  but  not  a  priest. 

From  the  return  of  Francis  and  his  eleven  companions  from 
Rome  to  Assisi  in  1209  orx2xo,theirworkprospere(Knawonderful 
manner.    The  effect  of  their  preaching,  and  their  example  and 
their  work  among  the  poor,  made  itself  felt  throughout  Umbria 
and  brought  about  a  great  religious  revivaL  Great  numbers  came 
to  join  the  new  order  which  responded  so  admirably  to  the  needs 
of  the  time.    In  22x2  Francis  invested  St  Clan  (^.v.)  with  the 
Franciscan  habit,  and  so  instituted  the  "  Second  Order,"  that  of 
the  nuns. '  As  the  frian  became  more  and  more  numerous  their 
missionary  laboun  extended  wider  and  wider,  spreading  first  over 
Italy,  and  then  to  other  countries.    Francis  himself  set  out, 
probably  in  12x2,  for  the  Holy  Land  to  preach  the  Gospd  to  the 
Saracens,  but  he  was  shipwrecked  and  had  to  return.    A  year  or 
two  later  he  went  into  Spain  to  preach  to  the  Moors,  but  had 
again  to  return  without  accomplishing  his  object  (12x5  probably). 
After  another  period  of  preaching  in  Italy  and  watching  o\*er 
the  development  of  the  order,  Francis  once  again  set  out  for 
the  East  (12 19).    This  time  he  was  successful;  he  made  his  way 
to  Egypt,  where  the  crusaders  were  besieging  Damietta,  got 
himself  taken  prisoner  and  was  led  before  the  sultan,  to  whom 
he  openly  preached  the  GospeL    The  sultan  sent  him  back  to 
the  Christian  camp,  and  he  passed  on  to  the  Holy  Land.  '  Here 
he  remained  until  September  X22a    During  his  absence  were 
manifested  the  beginnings  of  the  troubles  in  the  order  that  were 
to  attain  to  such  magnitude  after  his  death.    The  circumstances 
under  which,  at  an  extraordinary  general  chapter  convoked 
by  him  shortly  after  his  return,  he  resigned  the  ofi^  of  minister- 
general  (September  1220)  are  explained  in  the  article  Fxanos- 
CANs:  here,  as  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  man,  it  is  in  place  to 
dte  the  words  in  which  his  abdication  was  couched:  "  Lord, 
I  give  Thee  back  this  family  which  Thou  didst  entrust  to  me. 
Thou  knowest,  most  sweet  Jesus,  that  I  have  no  more  the  poii  er 
and  the  qualities  to  continue  to  take  care  of  it.    I  entrust  it, 
therefore,  to  the  ministers.    Let  them  be  responsible  before  Thee 
at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  if  any  brother  by  their  negligence,  or 
their  bad  example,  or  by  a  tooseverepunishment.shallgoastray." 
These  words  seem  to  contain  the  mere  truth:  Francis's  peculiar 
religious  genius  was  probably  not  adapted  for  the  go>xmment 
of  an  enormous  society  spread  over  the  worid,  as  the  Frian 
Minor  had  now  berome. 

The  chief  works  of  the  next  yean  were  the  revision  and  final 
redaction  of  the  Rule  and  the  formation  or  organization  of  the 
"  Third  Order  "  or  "  Brothera  and  Sisten  of  Penance,"  a  vast 
confraternity  of  lay  men  and  women  who  tried  to  carry  out, 
without  withdrawing  from  the  world,  the  fundamental  piindples 
of  Franciscan  life  (see  Texiiabxes). 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  prominient  place  they  hold  in 
art,  it  would  not  be  tight  to  pass  by  the  Stigmata  without  a 
special  mention.  The  story  is  well  known;  two  yean  before 
his  death  Francis  went  up  Mount  Alvemo  In  the  Apennines 
with  some  of  his  disdples,  and  after  forty  days  of  fasting  and 
prayer  and  contemplation,  on  the  morning  of  the  X4th  of 
September  1224  (to  use  Sabatier's  words),  "he  had  a  vision*, 
in  the  warm  rays  of  the  rising  sun  he  discerned  suddenly  a  strange 
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parentage  at  Paola  in  Calabria  in  14x6,  or  according  to  the 
Bollandists  1438.  As  a  boy  be  entered  a  Franciscan  friary, 
but  left  it  and  went  to  live  as  a  hermit  in  a  cave  on  the  seashore 
near  Paola.  Soon  disdples  joined  him,  and  with  the  bishop's 
approval  he  built  a  church  and  monastery.  At  first  they  called 
themselves  "Hermits  of  St  Francis";  but  the  object  they 
proposed  to  themselves  was  to  go  beyond  even  the  strict  Francis- 
cans in  fasts  and  bodily  austerities  of  all  kinds,  in  poverty  and 
in  humility;  and  therefore,  as  the  Franciscans  were  the  Minors 
{minores,  less),  the  new  order  took  the  name  of  Minims  (miiitiiif, 
least).  •  By  1474  a  number  of  houses  had  been  established  in 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  the  order  was  recognised  and 
approved  by  the  pope.  In  1483  Louis  XI.  of  France,  being  on 
his  deathbed  and  hearing  the  reports  of  the  holiness  of  Francis, 
sent  to  ask  him  to  come  and  attend  him,  and  at  the  pope's 
command  he  travelled  to  Paris.*  On  this  occasion  Philip  de 
Comines  in  his  Memoirs  says:  "  I  never  saw  any  man  living  so 
holily,  nor  out  of  whose  mouth  the  Holy  Ghost  did  more  mani- 
festly speak."  He  remained  with  Louis  till  his  death,  and  Louis' 
successor,  Charles  VIII.,  held  him  in  such  high  esteem  that  he 
kept  him  in  Paris,  and  enabled  him  to  found  various  bouses  of 
his  order  in  France;  in  Spain  and  Germany,  too,  houses  were 
founded  during  Francis's  lifetime.  He  never  left  France, 
and  died  in  1507  in  the  monastery  of  his  order  at  Plessis- 
les-Tours. 

The  Rule  was  so  strict  that  the  popes  long  hesitated  to  confirm 
it  in  its  entirety;  not  until  1506  was  it  finally  sanctioned.  -  The 
most  special  feature  is  an  additional  vow  to  keep  a  perpetual 
Lent  of  the  strictest  kind,  not  only  fle^  meat  but  fiih  and  all 
animal  products— eggs,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  dripping— being 
forbidden,  so  that  the  diet  was  confined  to  bread,  vegetables, 
fruit  and  oil,  and  water  was  the  only  drink.  Thus  in  matter 
of  diet  the  Minims  surpassed  in  austerity  all  orders  in  the  West, 
and  probably  all  permanently  organized  orders  in  the  East. 
The  strongly  ascetical  spirit  of  the  Minims  manifested  itself  in 
the  title  borne  by  the  superiors  of  the  houses — ^not  abbot  (father), 
or  prior,  or  guardian,  or  minister,  or  rector,  but  corrector;  and 
the  general  superior  is  the  corrector  general. '  Notwithstanding 
its  extreme  severity  the  order  prospered.  At  the  death  of  the 
founder  it  had  five  provincesr— Italy,  France,  Tours,  Germany, 
Spain.  Later  there  were  as  many  as  450  monasteries,  and  some 
missions  in  India.  There  never  was  a  Minim  house  in  England 
or  Ireland  It  ranks  as  one  of  the  Mendicant  orders.  In  1909 
there  were  some  twenty  monasteries,  mostly  in  Sicily,  but  otie 
in  Rome  (S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte),  and  one  in  Naples,  in  Marseilles 
and  in  Cracow.  There  have  been  Minim  nuns  (only  one  convent 
has  survived,  till  recently  at  Marseilles)  and  Minim  Tertiaries, 
in  imitation  of  the  Franciscan  Tertiaries.  The  habit  of  the 
Minims  is  black. 

See  HelyoC,  Hist,  des  ordres  rdigieux  (i7i4)>  vii.  c.  S6:  Max 
Hetmbucher,  Ordtn  und  Kongreiationtn  (1896),  i.  (52;  the  article 
"  Franz  von  Paula  "  in  Wetzer  und  Welte,  ICtrcAm/extcMi  (ed.  2), 
and  in  Herzoc,  ReaUncyUopddie  (ed.  3) ;  Catholic  Dictionary,  art. 
"Minims."  (P.C.B.) 

FRANCIS  (Francois)  OF  SALES,  ST  (1567-1622),  bishop  of 
Geneva  and  doctor  of  the  Church  (1877),  was  bom  at  the  castle 
of  Sales,  near  Annecy,  Savoy.  His  father,  also  Francois,  comte  de 
Sales,  but  better  known  as  M.  de  Boisy,  a  nobleman  and  soldier, 
had  been  employed  in  various  affairs  of  state,  but  in  1560,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight,  settled  down  on  his  ancestral  estates  and 
married  Francoise  de  Sionnay,  a  Savoyard  like  himself,  and  an 
heiress.  St  Francis,  the  first  child  of  this  union,  was  bom  in 
August  1567  when  his  mother  was  in  her  fifteenth  year. '  M.  de 
Boisy  was  renowned  for  his  experience  and  sound  judgment, 
and  both  parenu  were  distinguished  by  piety,  love  of  peace, 
charity  to  the  poor,  qualities  which  early  showed  themselves  in 
their  eldest  son. 

He  received  his  education  first  at  La  Roche,  in  the  Arve  valley, 
then  at  the  college  of  Annecy,  founded  by  Eustace  Chappius, 
ambassador  in  England  of  Charles  V.,  in  1549.  *  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  he  went  to  the  Jesuit  College  of  Qermont 
at  Paris,  where  he  sUyed  till  the  summer  of  1588^  and  where  be 


laid  the  foundations  of  his  profound  knowledge,  while  pcrfeedfig 
himself  in  the  exercises  of  a  young  nobleman  and  practising  a 
life  of  exemplary  virtue.  At  this  time  also  he  developed  aa 
ardent  love  0^  France,  a  country  which  was  politiadly  in  anugoa* 
ism  with  his  own,  though  so  dosely  linked  to  it  geographically, 
socially  and  by  language.  ■  At  the  end  of  x  588  he  went  to  Padua, 
to  take  his  d^^te  in  canon  and  dvil  Uw,  a  necessary  prelude  in 
Savoy  at  that  time  to  distinction  in  a  dvil  career.  His  heart, 
however,  eycrially  from  the  date  of  his  recdving  the  tonsore 
(1578),  was  already  turned  towards  the  Church,  ami  he  gave  his 
attention  even  more  to  theology,  under  the  great  masters 
Antonio  Possevino,  S.J.,  and  Gesualdo,  afterwards  general  of 
the  Friars  Minor,  than  to  his  legal  course.  ■  "  At  Padua,"  he  said 
to  a  friend,  "  I  studied  law  to  please  my  father,  and  theology  to 
please  m^elf ."  '  In  that  licentious  university  Francis  found 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  resisting  attacks  on  his  virtue,  and  once 
at  least  had  to  draw  his  sword  to  defend  his  personal  safety 
against  a  band  of  ruffians.  The  gentleness  for  which  he  was 
^ready  renowned  was  not  that  .of  a  weak,  but  of  a  strong 
character.  -  He  returned  to  Savoy  in  159a,  and,  while  seeking 
the  occasion  to  overcome  his  father's  resistance  to  his  resolution 
of  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  tock  the  diploma 
of  advocate  to  the  senate.  -  Meantime,  without  his  knowledge, 
his  friends  procured  for  him  the  post  of  provost  of  the  chapter  of 
Geneva,  an  honour  which  reconciled  M.  de  Boisy  to  the  sacrifice 
of  more  ambitious  hopes. '  After  a  year  of  xealous  work  as  preaciier 
and  director  he  was  sent  by  the  bishop,  Claude  de  Granier,  to 
try  and  win  back  the  province  of  ChaUais,  which  had  embraced 
Calvinism  when  usurped  by  Bern  in  2535,  and  had  retained  it 
even  after  its  restitution  to  Savoy  in  1564.  •  At  first  the  people 
refused  to  listen  to  him,  for  he  was  represented  to  them  as  an 
instrument  of  Satan,  and  all  who  had  dealings  with  him  were 
threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  the  consistory.  -  He  therefore 
wrote  out  his  message  on  sheets  which  were  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  these,  with  the  spectacle  of  his  virtues  and  disinterested- 
ness, soon  produced  a  strong  effect.  The  sheets  just  spt^en  ol 
still  exist  in  the  Chigi  h'brary  at  Rome,  and  were  published, 
thougjh  with  many  alterations,  in  1673,  under  the  title  of 
Les  Contravenes,  This  must  be  considered  the  first  work  of 
St  Frands. 

The  re-erection  of  a  wayside  aoss  in  Axmemasse,  at  the  gates  of 
Geneva,  amid  an  enormous  concourse  of  converts,  an  e^nt 
which  dosed  the  three  years  of  his  apostolate,  led  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Defense , .  ,de  la  Croix,  published  in  160a 
An  illness  brought  on  by  toil  and  privation  forced  him  to  leave 
his  work  to  others  for  nearly  a  year,  but  in  August  1598  he  re* 
turned  to  his  field  of  labour,  and  in  October  of  that  year  practi* 
cally  the  whole  country  was  Catholic  again.  Up  to  that  time 
preaching  and  conference  had  been  the  only  weapons  employed. 
The  stories  of  the  use  of  soldiers  to  produce  simulated  coo- 
versions  are  incorrect.'  Possibly  the  lamentable  events  of  the 
campaigns  of  1589  in  Gez  and  Chablais  have  been  applied  to  the 

'This,  at  least,  is  the  account  given  by  Catholic  authorities. 
Lew  favourable  is  the  view  taken  by  non-Catholic  historians,  which 
seems  in  tome  measure  to  be  confirmed  by  Sc  Frands  himself. 
According  to  this,  Duke  Chariet  Emmanuel  01  Savoy,  who  sooceedcd 
hia  more  tolerant  father  in  1^80,  was  determined  to  reduce  the 
Chablais  to  the  Cach<^c  religion,  by  peaceful  means  if  possible, 
by  force  if  necessary.  After  two  years  of  preaching  Francu  wrote 
to  the  duke  (GSkptm  eom^.  ii.  p.  5$i) :  "  Durii^  37  months  I  have 
scattered  the  seed  of  the  Word  of  God  in  this  roisetaUe  land ;  shall 
I  say  among  thorns  or  on  stony  ground?  Certainly,  save  for  the 
converuon  of  the  adgneur  d'Avully  and  the  advocate  Poocet.  I 
have  little  to  boast  of."  In  the  winter  of  in6-i597  Frauds  was 
at  Turin,  and  at  his  suggestion  the  duke  deooed  on  a  regular  plan 
for  the  coetdon  of  the  rahctOTy  Protestants.  This  plan  antidpatcd 
that  employed  later  by  Louis  XIV.  aninst  the  Huguenou  in  France. 
The  Calvinist  ministers  were  expelled;  Protesuat  books  were 
confiscated  and  destroyed:  the  acts  of  Protesuat  bwvera  and 
officials  were  declared  invalid.  The  country  was  flooded  with 
Jesuits  and  friars,  whose  arguments  were  rdniorced  by  qoarterioc 
troops,  veterans  of  the  Indian  wars  in  Mexico,  on  the  r^ractory 
inhabiunts.  Those  whose  stubborn  pernstenct  in  error  survi\Td 
all  these  inducements  to  repent  were  sent  into  exile.  See  the  artide 
"  Frans  von  Sales  "  by  J.  Ehni  in  Hcrsog-Hauck.  Rooitnc^doPddit 
(3rd  ed.,  Ldpsig,  1899).  CW  A.  pT 
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period  I5M-ISQS.  In  Octaber  of  thii  lut  ye»,  howcvs,  the 
dukt  of  Sivoy,  who  came  ihen  to  uiist  in  perwn  M  the  great 
rdigioui  leaiu  nbidi  celebraied  the  return  of  the  onintiy  to 
Dnjty  ol  (aitfa,  etpatrUled  >uch  of  the  Inding  men  u  obstinately 
tefiucd  even  to  liiteu  to  the  Catholic  argumeali.    Healto  fOTb4de 

Caiholiefoi  Huguenot  officials.  St  Fiandi  cancumtl  in  thae 
meuuco,  and,  three  yean  later,  even  tequested  that  those  wbo, 
as  he  Hid, "  {olhm  Ihrir  heresy,  niher  asl  party  than  X  religioD," 
should  be  ordered  either  Co  conform  or  to  leave  Iheli  couuEiy, 
trilb  luve  to  sell  their  goods.  His  cooducl,  judged  not  by  > 
modem  standard,  but  by  the  ideas  of  his  age,  wil]  be  found 
compatible  vrilb  the  bigheat  Cbiistlan  cfaaiity,  as  that  of  the  duke 
with  lound  political  pmdenu.  At  this  time  he  ne  nombiated 
to  the  pope  as  coadjutor  of  Geneva,^  and  after  a  visit  to  Rome 
he  assisted  Bishop  de  Granier  in  the  adminiitration  ol  the  Dculy 

In  1601  be  made  his  second  vbit  to  the  French  caj^lal,  when 
his  transcendent  qualities  brought  him  into  the  closest  relations 
with  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  and  made  him  the  spiritual  father 
of  that  circle  of  select  souls  who  centred  round  Madame  Acarie. 
Among  the  celebrated  personages  who  became  bis  life  friends  from 
this  time  wen  Pierre  deBCrullc,  founder  of  the  French  Oratorians, 
GuHlaume  Duvil,  the  scholar,  and  the  due  de  Bellegarde,  the 
latter  1  ipeda]  (avout^ie  of  the  king,  who  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  share  the  Saint's  friendship.  At  this  time  also  his  gift  as  a 
preacher  became  fully  recognised,  and  de  Sanc^,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Bethlehem,  records  that  Duval  exhorted  all  his 
stodcnts  of  the  Sorbonne  to  listen  to  bim  and  to  imitate  this, 
"  the  true  and  excellent  method  of  preaching."  His  principles 
are  expressed  in  the  admirable  letter  to  Andr€  Fr^yoL  of 
October  1G04. 

De  Granier  died  in  September  itkii,  and  tbe  new  bishop 
entered  on  tbe  administration  of  his  vast  diocese,  which,  aa 
a  contemporary  says,  "  he  found  brick  and  left  marble."  His 
first  eSorts  were  directed  to  securing  a  virtuoua  and  well- 
instructed  clergy,  with  its  consequence  of  a  people  woAliy  of 
their  pastors.  All  his  time  was  spent  in  preaching,  confessug, 
viuting  tbe  sick,  relieving  tbe  poor.  Hb  teal  was  not  confined 
to  his  diocese.  In  concert  with  Jeanne  Fianfoise  Frfmyot 
(1571-1641),  widow  of  tbe  b«rOBdeChanlsl,whiae  acquaintance 
he  made  while  preaching  thtough  Lent  at  Dijon  in  1604,  he 
fouoded  tbe  order  of  tbe  Viiilaiion,  in  favour  of  "  stroiig  souls 
with  weak  bodies,"  as  he  said,  deterred  from  entering  the  orders 
already  rdsting,  by  their  inability  to  undertake  severe  corporal 
austerities.  Tbe  institution  rapidly  spread,  counting  twenty 
bouses  before  bis  death  and  ei^ty  before  that  of  St  Jeaime. 
The  care  of  his  diocese  and  of  his  new  foundation  were  not 
enough  for  his  ardent  charity,  and  In  i6og  be  published  his 
famous  iHtrodMcliim  le  a  DncHl  Lift,  a  work  which  was  at  once 
translated  into  tbe  chief  European  languages  and  of  which 
he  himself  published  five  editions.  In  i6e6  appeared  his  Trtatist 
on  Ihe  Um  ej  Cod,  which  teaches  that  perfection  of  the  ^liritual 
life  10  which  the  former  work  is  meant  10  be  the  "  Introduction." 

Tbe  impoilaal  Lents  of  1617  and  1618  at  Grenoble  were  a 
prelude  to  a  still  more  important  apoelolale  in  Paris. 


of  (b 


■Olid,"  ( 


to  the  great  dly  lasted  from  Ihe  autumn  of  i6ig  to  that  of  iCigi 
the  direct  objea  ol  it  wu  10  assist  in  negotiating  Ihe  mairiage 
of  the  prince  of  Piedmont  with  ChrStienne  of  Fiance,  but  newly 
all  bis  time  was  spent  in  preaching  and  works  of  mercy,  spiritual 
or  corporal  He  was  regarded  as  a  living  saint.  St  Vincent 
scucely  left  him,  and  has  given  the  most  extraordinary  teiti- 
monies  (as  yet  unpublished)  of  his  heroic  virtues.  Mjre  Angilique 


wished  to  join  the  Order  of  the  Visit 


,  attracted  by  its 


;ot  bis 


nnumerable  penitents  of  this  period.  He  returned  to  Savoy, 
ind  after  three  years  more  of  unwearying  labour  died  at  Lyons 
m  the  iBth  of  December  idas.  A  universal  outbttrst  of  vener^ 
Jon  followed;  Indeed  his  colt  bad  already  begtm.  u>d  ifia 
>  With  the  title  of  Nicopotis  in  patiAut.—Eo. 


Kopil  inquiry  the  ponlificd  commisuon  In  view  of  bis 
ration  was  instituted  by  decree  of  Ihe  iist  of  July  1616, 
ily  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  Congttgation  ol  Rites, 
jpoalions  of  witnesses  were  relumed  to  Rome  in  1631, 
eaniime  Ihe  forma  of  the  Roman  chancery  had  been 
d  by  Urban  VIII..  and  Ihe  advocates  could  not  »l  or 


ibtfi.  BOd  on  its  report 
ic  former  depositions,  111 
ibi.    TbecaoonizaUon  1 


itually  a 


11665. 


lettcd  nini 


10  (lu»  Viutatitn,  reported  hy  the  suten  who  beard  tUem,  some  o( 
iiii  HrmoEu^a  targe  number  of  hli  ktter^  various  short  treatises  of 
dovotion.  The  lirM  edition  of  hii  united  or  so-called  "  Complete  " 
Marks  was  published  SI  Toulouse  in  |G]7.  Others  lollowed  in  1641. 
1647.  i6u.  1663.  1669,  16S5.  The  Leilia  and  Optacala  were  re. 
published  in  1768. 

while  10  name  an  those  ol  Blaise  (1S11I.  Viiis  (1RS6-iSsSJ.  Migne 
(tA6l),snd  thccritJcaleditiDnpubbsfaedbvEbeVisilatloaof  Ainicfy, 
of  which  the  14th  volume  appeared  in  1905. 

The  biaipaphy  of  St  Francis  de  Sales  was  wrilien  Immedialely 


lives  of  Giarda  (1630},  Maupas. 
add  littletoCharleiAuguite.  I 
1 1 700),  is  quite unlruslwonhy;  ■ 

Hamon  "1836)  and  PfaenXflfeo); 
ing  l^ognpmes,  are  aaioue  and  edi 


Latin  and  French.  >n  163S.  The 
lour  ( 16S7J  and  Co«*!odi  (1687) 
sol  Iter's  longer  lile,  in  tifo  volu  mea 
more  so  that  by  Loyao  d'AmbolBe 


thor  of  tbe  present  article 
"seUey! 


larkable  . 
>ld  (p'd 


who,  amid  innumerable  errors,  gives 
I  ia;yings  of  his  sajntly  friend.  Abong 
Ludiea  may  be  named  an  essay  by  Lelifi 
pan5aint"(7^5iv.  pi.  ii.  NoTTO: 


1;  Foi-rEm 


t  {Z.KKI0.J 


'iVl,!-;ii!'ft 

.,, ..KiS.F.diS.iadTlimEiiayi 

-.htr,  by  Quion  H.  B.  Mackey.  (H.  B,  M.) 

FRAHCIS,  SIR  PRIUP  (1740-1818),  EngUsh  polilidaa  and 
imphleleer,  Ihe  supposed  author  of  Ihe  IMIat  of  JmitW, 
id  the  chief  antagonist  of  Warren  Hastings,  yofi  bom  in  Dublin 
I  the  ))nd  of  October  1 740.  He  was  tbe  only  son  of  Dt  Philip 
*    '       7oa-i77j),  a  man  of  some  literary  celebrity  in  his 


of  Hon 


eicclleni 
Is  spent  I 


year  or  two  (1751^1751)  under  his  fat 

lecloiy.  Norfolk,  and  elsewhere,  and  for  a  short  time  he  had 

Oihbon  as  a  fcUow-pupiL    In  March  175J  he  entered  St  Paul's 

btcoming  a  profcieol  clusical  scholar.  In  1756,  immedialely 
on  bis  leaving  school,  he  was  appointed  to  a  junior  clerkship  in 
the  secretary  of  state's  office  by  Henry  Fo«  (afterwards  Lord 
Holland),  with  whose  family  D(  Francis  was  at  that  lime  on 
Iniimaie  Icmai  and  this  post  be  retained  under  the  succeeding 
adminisitaiJon.  In  1758  be  was  employed  as  secretary  to 
Gcnerhl  Bligh  in  Ifie  cipedilion  against  Cherbourg;  and  in  the 
"■  his  special 


I  the  court  of  Port 
le  became  persona 


..760. 


politics  of  tbe  time.  Jn  1763  the  great  c 
arising  out  of  Ihe  urcsl  of  Wilkes  began  I 
It  was  natota]  that  Francis,  who  from 
been  in  tbe  tabic  of  writing  occasiona 


a  principa] 


■e  sharply  canvused. 
tu  the  newspaper*. 
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should  be  eager  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  discussion,  though 
his  position  as  a  government  pfficial  made  it  necessary  that  his 
intervention  should  be  carefully  disguised.  He  is  known  to  have 
written  to  the  Public  Ledger  and  PtMic  Advertiser,  as  an  advocate 
of  the  popular  cause,  on  many  occasions  about  and  after  the 
year  1763;  he  frequently  attended  debates  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  especially  when  American  questions  were  being 
discussed;  and  between  1769  and  1771  he  is  also  known  to  have 
been  favourable  to  the  scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Grafton 
government  and  afterwards  of  that  of  Lord  North,  and  for 
persuading  or  forcing  Lord  Chatham  into  power.  In  January 
1769  the  first  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  appeared,  and  the  series 
was  continued  till  January  31,  1772.  They  had  been  pre* 
ceded  by  others  under  various  signatures  such  as  "  Candor," 
"  Father  of  Candor,"  "  Anti-Sejanus."  "  Lucius,"  "  Nemesis," 
which  have  all-  been  attributed,  some  of  them  certainly  in 
error,  to  one  and  the  same  hand.  The  authorship  of  the  Letters 
0/  Junius  has  been  assigned  to  Francis  on  a  variety  of  grounds 
(see  Junius). 

In  March  1772  Francis  finally  left  the  war  office,  and  in  July 
of  the  same  year  he  left  England  for  a  tour  through  France, 
Germany  and  Italy,  which  lasted  until  the  following  December. 
On  his  return  he  was  contemplating  emigration  to  New  England, 
when  in  June  1773  Lord  North,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Barrington,  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  newly  constituted 
supreme  coundl  of  Bengal  at  a  salary  of  £10,000  per  annum. 
Along  with  his  colleagues  Monson  and  Clavering  he  reached 
Calcutta  in  October  1774,  and  a  long  struggle  with  Warren 
Hastings,  the  governor-general,  immediately  began.  These 
three,  actuated  probably  by  petty  personal  motives,  combined 
to  form  a  majority  of  the  coundl  in  harassing  opposition  to  the 
govemor-general^s  policy;  and  they  even  accused  him  of 
corruption,  mainly  on  the  evidence  of  Nuncomar.  The  death  of 
Monson  in  1776,  and  of  Clavering  in  the  following  year,  made 
Hastings  again  supreme  in  the  council.  But  a  dispute  with 
Francis,  more  than  usually  embittered,  led  in  August  1780 
to  a  minute  being  delivered  to  the  council  board  by  Hastings, 
in  which  he  stated  that  "  he  judged  of  the  public  conduct  of 
•Mr  Francis  by  his  experience  of  his  private,  which  he  had  foimd 
to  be  void  of  truth  and  honour."  A  duel  was  the  consequence, 
in  which  Francis  received  a  dangerous  wound  (see  Hastings, 
WASJtZN).  Though  his  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete,  he 
did  not  choose  to  prolong  his  stay  abroad.  He  arrived  in  England 
in  October  1781,  and  was  received  with  little  favour. 

Little  is  known  of  the  nature  of  his  occupations  during  the 
next  two  years,  except  that  he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
cure first  the  recall,  and  afterwards  the  impeachment  of  his 
hitherto  triumphant  adversary.  In  1 783  Fox  produced  his  India 
Bill,  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  coalition  govemmenL  In 
1784  Francis  was  returned  by  the  borough  of  Yarmouth,  Isle 
of  Wight;  and  although  he  took  an  opportunity  to  disclaim 
every  feeling  of  personal  animosity  towards  Hastings,  this  did 
not  prevent  him,  on  the  return  of  the  latter  in  1785,  from  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  bring  forward  and  support  the  charges  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  impeachment  resolutions  of  1 787.  Although 
excluded  by  a  majority  of  the  House  from  the  list  of  the  managers 
of  that  impeachment,  Francis  was  none  the  less  its  most  energetic 
promoter,  supplying  his  friends  Burke  and  Sheridan  with  all  the 
materials  for  their  eloquent  orations  and  burning  invectives. 
At  the  general  election  of  1790  he  was  returned  member  for 
Bletchingley.  He  sympathized  warmly  and  actively  with  the 
French  revolutionary  doctrines,  expostulating  with  Burke  on 
his  vehement  denunciation  of  the  same.  In  1793  he  supported 
Grey's  motion  for  a  return  to  the  old  constitutional  S3^tem  of 
representation,  and  so  earned  the  title  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People."  The  acquittal  of  Hastings  in  April  1795  dis- 
appointed Francis  of  the  govemor-generaMiip,  and  in  1798 
he  had  to  submit  to  the  additional  mortification  of  a  defeat  in 
the  general  election.  He  was  once  more  successful,  however, 
in  x8o3,  when  he  sat  for  Appleby,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  great 


ambitions  of  his  life  were  about  to  be  realized  when  the  Whig 
party  came  into  power  in  1806.  His  disappointment  was  great 
when  the  governor-generalship  was,  owing  to  party  exigencies, 
conferred  on  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  (Lord  Minto) ;  he  declined,  it  it 
said,  soon  afterwards  the  government  of  the  Cape,  but  accepted 
a  K.C.B.  Though  re-elected  for  Ai^leby  in  1806,  he  failed 
to  secure  a  seat  in  the  following  year;  and  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  comparative  privacy. 

Among  the  later  productions  of  his  pen  were,  besides  tbe 
Plan  of  a  Reform  in  the  Election  of  the  House  of  Commons,  pamph- 
lets entitled  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Slart 
Trade  (1796),  Reflectums  on  the  Abundance  of  Paper  in  CinmUstifin 
/xnd  the  Scarcity  of  Specie  (1810),  Historical  Questions  Exkibiud 
(1818),  and  a  Letter  to  Earl  Grey  on  the  Policy  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Allies  towards  Norway  (18x4).  His  first  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  six  children,  died  in  1806,  and  in  1814  he  married  his 
secopd  wife,  Emma  Watkins,  who  long  survived  him,  and  who 
left  voluminous  manuscripts  relating  to  his  biography.  Frands 
died  on  the  23rd  of  December  x8x8.  In  his  domestic  relations 
he  was  exemplary,  and  he  lived  on  terms  of  mutual  affection  with 
a  wide  drde  of  friends.  He  was,  however,  full  of  vindictiveness, 
dissimulation  and  treachery,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  his  historic  conflict  with  Warren  Hastings  unworthy  pcnonal 
motives  pUyed  a  leading  part. 

BiBUOCRAPHY.— For  tbe  evidence  identifyiog  Francbwith  Junins 
■ee  the  artide  Junius,  and  the  authorities  there  dtcd.  Sec  also 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  with  COrrespomdeuce  and  Journals,  by 
Joseph  Parkes  and  Herman  Merivale  (3  volt.,  London,  1867):  The 
Francis  Letters,  edited  by  Beata  Frands  and  Eliza  Keary  (3  vola., 
London,  1901);  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  The  Story  cf  Nuncomar  and  tkt 
Impeachment  of  Sir  E.  Impey  (3  vobu.  London.  1885) ;  Lord  MacauUy's 
Essay  on  "  Warren  Hastings  ":  G.  B.  Malle«>a.  Life  of  Warren 
Hastings  (London.  1894):  G.  W.  Forrest,  The  Administration  tj 
Warren  Hastings,  1772-1785  (Calcutta,  1893):  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's 
artide  on  Frands  in  Diet,  of  Nat.  B%og.  vol.  xx. 

FRANCIS  JOSBPH  I.  (1830-  ),  emperor  of  Austria,  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  apostolic  king  of  Hungary,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  archduke  Frands  Charles,  second  son  of  the  reigning 
emperor  Francis  I.,  being  bom  on  the  x8th  of  August  1830.  His 
mother,  the  archduchess  Sophia,  was  daughter  of  Maximilian  I., 
king  of  Bavaria.  She  was  a.  wonum  of  great  ability  and  strong 
character,  and  during  the  years  which  followed  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Frands  was  probably  the  most  influential  persoxuge 
at  the  Austriaxi  court;  for  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  who  sqccceded 
in  X835,  was  physically  and  mentally  incapable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  his  office;  as  he  was  childless,  Frands  Joseph  was 
in  the  direct  line  of  succession.  During  the  disturbances  of  x  848, 
Frands  Joseph  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  where,  under  Radetzky, 
at  the  battle  of  St  Luda,  he  had  his  fiist  experience  of  warfare. 
At  the  end  of  that  year,  after  the  rising  of  Vienna  and  capture  of 
the  dty  by  Windischgrftu,  it  was  dearly  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  more  vigorous  ruler  at  the  head  of  the  empire,  aiKi 
Ferdinand,  now  that  the  young  archduke  was  of  age,  was  able 
to  carry  out  the  abdication  which  he  and  his  wife  had  long  desired. 
AH  the  preparations  were  made  with  the  utmost  secrecy;  on  the 
2nd  of  December  1848,  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Olmatz, 
whither  the  court  had  fled  from  Vieima,  the  emperor  abdicated. 
His  brother  resigned  his  rights  of  succession  to  his  son,  and 
Francis  Joseph  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Ferdinand  retired 
to  Prague,  where  he  died  in  187$. 

The  history  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  during  his  reign  is  told  under 
the  heading  of  Austsia-Hxtncakv,  and  here  it  is  ody  necessary 
to  deal  with  iu  personal  aspects.  The  young  empeior  was  during 
the  first  years  of  his  reign  completdy  in  the  hands  of  PrixKC  Felix 
Schwarzenberg,  to  whom,  with  Windischgrftu  and  Radeuky. 
he  owed  it  that  Austria  had  emerged  from  the  revolution 
apparently  stronger  than  it  had  been  befoie.  The  first  task  was 
to  reduce  Hungary  to  obedience,  for  the  Magyars  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  abdication  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
cemed  Hungary,  on  the  grouxMl  that  such  an  act  would  only  be 
valid  with  the  consent  of  the  Hungarian  parliament.  A  further 
motive  for  their  attitude  was  that  Frands  Joseph,  unlike  his 
predecessor,  had  not  taken  the  oath  to  observe  tbe  Hungarian 
constitution,  which  it  was  the  avowed  object  of  Schwanenberg 
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to  overthrow.  In  the  war  which  foUowed  the  emperor  himself 
took  part,  but  it  was  not  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  till 
the  help  of  the  Russians  had  been  called  in.  Hungary,  deprived 
of  herandent  constitution,  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  The  new  reign  began,  therefore,  under  sinister  omens, 
with  the  suppression  of  liberty  in  Italy,  Hungary  and  Germany. 
In  1853  a  Hungarian  named  Lebenjri  attempted  to  assassinate 
the  emperor,  and  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  serious  wound  with  a 
knife.  With  the  death  of  Sdiwarzenbeis  in  1852  the  personal 
government  of  the  emperor  really  began,  and  with  it  that  long 
series  of  experiments  of  which  Austria  has  been  the  subject. 
Generally  it  may  be  said  that  throughout  his  long  reign  Frands 
Joseph  remained  the  real  ruler  of  his  dominions;  he  not  only 
kept  inliis  hands  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  his  ministers, 
but  himself  directed  Iheir  policy,  and  owing  to  the  great  know- 
ledge of  affairs,  the  unremitting  diligence  and  deamess  of 
apprehensioDf  to  which  all  who  transacted  business  with  him 
have  borne  testimony,  he  was  able  to  keep  a  very  real  control  even 
of  the  details  of  government. 

The  recognition  of  the  ftepamte  status  of  Hungary,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Magyar  constitution  in  1866,  necessarily  made 
some  change  ir  his  position,  and  so  far  as  concerns  Hungary 
be  fuUy  accepted  the  doctrine  that  ministers  are  responsible 
to  parliament.  In  the  other  half  of  the  monarchy  (the  so-called 
Cideithan)  this  was  not  possible,  and  the  authority  and  influence 
of  the  emperor  were  even  increased  by  the  contrast  with  the 
weaknesses  and  failures  of  the  parliamentary  system.  The  most 
noticeable  features  in  his  reign  were  the  repeated  and  sudden 
changes  of  policy,  which,  while  they  arose  from  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  finding  any  system  by  which  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
could  be  governed,  were  due  also  to  the  personal  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  emperor.  First  we  have  the  attempt  at  the  autocratic 
centralization  of  the  whole  monarchy  under  Bach;  the  personal 
influence  of  the  emperor  is  seen  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Concordat 
with  Rome,  by  which  in  1855  the  work  of  Joseph  II.  was  undone 
and  the  power  of  the  papacy  for  a  while  restored.  The  fordgn 
policy  of  this  period  brought  about  the  complete  isolation  of 
Austria,  and  the  "  ingratitude  "  towuds  Russia,  as  shown 
during  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War,  which  has  become 
proverbial,  caused  a  permanent  estrangement  between  the  two 
great  Eastern  empires  and  the  imperial  families.  The  system 
led  inevitably  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin;  the  war  of  1859,  by 
bringing  it  to  an  end,  saved  the  monarchy.  After  the  first 
defeat  Frands  Joseph  hastened  to  Italy;  he  commanded  in 
person  at  Solferino,  and  by  a  meeting  with  Napoleon  arranged 
the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Villafranca.  The  next  six  years,  both 
in  home  and  fordgn  policy,  were  marked  by  great  vacillation. 
In  order  to  meet  the  universal  discontent  and  the  finandal 
difficulties  constitutional  government  was  introduced;  a  parlia- 
ment was  established  in  which  all  races  of  the  empire  were 
represented,  and  in  place  of  centralized  despotism  was  established 
Liberal  centralization  under  Schmerling  and  the  German  Liberals. 
But  the  Magyars  refused  to  send  representatives  to  the  central 
parliament,  the  Slavs,  resenting  the  Germanizing  pob'cy  of  the 
government,  withdrew;  and  the  emperor  had  reaJly  withdrawn 
his  confidence  from  Schmerling  long  before  the  constitution 
was  suspended  in  1865  as  a  first  step  to  a  reconciliation  with 
Hungary.  In  the  complicated  German  affairs  the  emperor  in 
vain  sought  for  a  minister  on  whose  knowledge  and  advice  he 
could  depend.  He  was  guided  in  turn  by  the  inconsistent  advice 
of  Schmerling,  Rechbeig,  Mensdorff,  not  to  mention  more 
obscure  counsellors,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Austria  was 
repeatedly  outmatched  and  outwitted  by  Prussia.  In  1863, 
at  the  PUnUntai  in  Frankfort,  the  emperor  made  an  attempt 
by  his  personal  influence  to  solve  the  German  question.  He 
invited  all  the  German  sovereigns  to  meet  him  in  conference, 
and  laid  before  them  a  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  con- 
federation. The  momentary  effect  was  immense;  for  some 
of  the  halo  of  the  Holy  Empire  still  clung  round  the  head  of 
the  bouse  of  Habsburg,  and  Francis  Joseph  was  welcomed  to 
the  ancient  free  dty  with  enthusiasm.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
and  of  the  skill  with  which  he  presided  over  the  debates,  the 
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conf ertece  came  to  noting  owing  to  the  xcf uaal  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  attend. 

The  German  question  was  settled  definitivdy  by  the  battle 
of  K5niggrttx  in  1866;  and  the  emperor  Frands  Joseph,  with 
characteristic  Habsburg  opportunism,  was  quick  to  accommodate 
himsdf  to  the  new  drcunostances.  Above  all,  he  recognized 
the  necessity  for  reconciling  the  Biagyats  to  the  monarchy;  for 
it  was  their  discontent  that  had  mainly  contributed  to  the 
collapse  of  the  Austrian  power.  He  had  already,  in  1859,  as  the 
result  of  a  visit  to  Budapest,  made  certain  modifications  in  the 
Bach  system  by  way  of  concession  to  Magyar  sentiment,  and  in 
i86x  he  had  had  an  interview  with  De&k,  during  which,  thou^ 
nncoDvinced  by  that  statesman's  arguments,  he  had  at  least 
assured  himself  of  his  loyalty.  He  now  made  Beost,  Bismarck's 
Saxon  antagonist,  the  head  of  his  government,  as  the  result 
of  whose  negotiations  with  De&k  th^  Austro-Hungarian  Com- 
promise of  1867  was  agreed  upon.  A  law  was  passed  by  the 
Hungarian  diet  regularizing  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand;  at 
the  beginning  of  June  Francis  Joseph  signed  the  inaugural 
diploma  and  took  the  oath  in  Magyar  to  observe  the  constitution; 
on  the  8th  he  was  solemnly  crowned  king  of  Hungary.  The 
traditional  coronation  gift  of  xoo,ooo  florins  he  assigned  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  war  agaipst 
Atistria  in  1849. 

Once  having  accepted  the  prindple  of  coiistitutional  govern- 
ment, the  emperor-king  adhered  to  it  loyally,  in  spite  of  the 
discouragement  caused  by  party  strug^es  embittered  by  radal 
antagonisms.  If  in  the  Cisldthan  half  of  the  monarchy  parlia- 
mentary government  broke  down,  this  was  throu^  no  fault 
of  the  emperor,  who  worked  hard  to  find  a  modtu  vivendi  between 
the  factions,  and  did  not  shrink  from  introducing  manhood 
suffrage  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  stable  parliamentary 
qrstem.  This  ocpedient,  indeed,  probabV  aIso  conveyed  a 
veiled  threat  to  the  Magyar  chauvinists,  who,  discontented  with 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  Hungarian  independence  under  tfie 
Compromise,  were  agitating  for  the  complete  separation  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  under  a  personal  union  only;  for  universal 
suffrage  in  Hungary  would  mean  the  subordination  of  the  Magyar 
minority  to  the  hitherto  subject  vaces.  For  nearly  forty  years 
after  the  acceptance  of  the  Compromise  the  attitude  of  the 
emperor-king  towards  the  Magyar  constitution  had  been  scrupu- 
lously correct.  The  agitation  for  the  completdy  separate 
organization  of  the  Hungarian  army,  and  for  the  substitution 
of  Magyar  for  German  in  words  of  command  in  Hungarian 
regiments,  broke  down  the  patience  of  the  emperor,  tenadous 
of  his  prerogative  as  supreme  "  war  lord  "  of  the  common  army. 
A  Hungarian  deputation  which  came  to  Vienna  in  September 
r905  to  urge  the  Magyar  daims  was  recdved  ungradously  by 
the  emperor,  who  did  not  offer  his  hand  to  the  members,addressed 
them  in  German,  and  referred  them  brusqudy  to  the  chancellor. 
Count  Goluchowski.  This  inddent  caused  a  considerable  sensa- 
tion, and  was  the  prdude  to  a  long  crisis  in  Hungariah  affairs, 
during  which  the  emperor-king,  while  quick  to  repair  the  un- 
fortunate Impression  produced  by  his  momentary  pique,  hdd 
inflexibly  to  his  resolve  in  the  matter  of  the  common  army. 

In  his  rdations  with  the  SUivs  the  emperor  displayed  the 
same  conciliatory  disposition  as  in  the  case  of  the  Magyars; 
but  though  he  more  than  once  held  out  hopes  that  he  ?rould  be 
crowned  at  Prague  as  king  of  Bohemia,  the  project  was  always 
abandoned.  In  this,  indeed,  as  in  other  cases,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  emperor  was  guided  less  by  any  abstract  prindples 
than  by  a  common-sense  appredation  of  the  needs  and  possi- 
bilities Of  the  moment.  Whatever  his  natural  prejudices  or 
natural  resentments,  he  never  aUowed  these  to  influence  his 
policy.  The  German  empire  and  the  Italian  kingdom  had  been 
built  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  immemorial  Habsburg  ambitions; 
yet  he  refused  to  be  drawn  into  an  alliance  with  France  in  1869 
and  1870,  and  became  the  mainstay  of  the  Triple  Alliance  of 
Austria-Hungary,  Germany  and  Italy.  His  reputation  as  a 
consistent  moderating  influence  in  European  policy  and  one  of 
the  chief  guarantors  of  European  peace  was  indeed  rudely 
shaken  in  October  1908,  the  year  in  which  he  celebrated  his 
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sixty  years'  jubilee  as  emperor,  by  the  issue  of  the  imperial 
rescript  amiezing  Bosnia  and  Herz^ovina  to  the  Habsburg 
dominions,  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin. 
But  his  opportunism  was  again  justified  by  the  result.  Europe 
lost  an  ideal ;  but  Austria  gained  two  provinces.  ^ 

In  his  private  life  the  emperor  was  the  victim  of  terrible 
catastrophes — ^his  wife,  his  brother  and  his  only  son  having 
been  destroyed* by  sudden  and  violent  deaths.  He  married 
in  1854  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  who  belonged  to  the  younger  and  non-royal  branch 
of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach.  The  empress,  who  shared  the 
remarkable  beauty  common  to  all  her  family,  took  little  part 
in  the  public  life  of  Austria.  After  the  first  years  of  married 
life  she  was  seldom  seen  in  Vienna,  and  spent  much  of  her  time 
in  travelling.  She  built  a  castle  of  great  beauty  and  magnificence, 
called  the  Adulldon,  in  the  island  of  Corfu,  where  she  often 
resided.  In  1867  she  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Budapest, 
and  took  mudi  interest  in  the  reconciliation  with  the  Magyars. 
SheJbecame  a  good  Hungarian  scholar,  and  spent  much  time  in 
Hungary.  An  admirable  horsewoman,  in  later  years  she  re- 
peatedly visited  England  and  Ireland  for  the  hunting  season. 
In  1897  she  was  assassinated  at  Geneva  by  an  Italian  anarchist; 
previous  attempts  had  been  made  on  her  and  on  her  husband 
during  a  visit  to  Trieste. 


There  was  one  son  of  the  marriage,  the  crown  pnaot  Rudolph 
(1857-1889).  A  man  of  much  ability  and  promise,  h»  was  a 
good  linguist,  and  showed  great  interest  in  natural  htstoty. 
He  published  two  works.  Fifteen  Days  on  the  Danube  and  A 
Journey  in  the  East,  and  also  promoted  the  publication  of  an 
important  illustrated  work  giving  a  full  description  of  the  wh<de 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy;  he  personally  shared  the  laboun 
of  the  editorial  work.  In  1881  he  married  Stephanie,  daughter 
of  the  king  of  the  Belgians.  On  30th  January  18S9  he  committed 
suidde  at  Mayerling,  a  country  house  near  Vienna.  He  left 
one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  betrothed  to  Count  Alfred 
Windischgr&tz  in  1901.  In  1900  his  widow,  the  crown  princess 
Stephanie,  married  Count  Lonyay;  by  this  she  sacri&mi  her 
rank  and  position  within  the  Austrian  monarchy.  Besides 
the  crown  prince  the  empress  gave  birth  to  three  daui^ters, 
of  whom  two  survive:  Cisda  (bom  1857),  who  married  a 
son  of  the  prince  regent  of  Bavaria;  and  Marie  Valerie 
(bom  1868),  who  married  the  archduke  Fnuu  Salvator  of 
Tuscany. 

See* J.  Emmer,  Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  ^  vols.,  Vienna,  1898): 
T.  Schnitzer,  FranM  Joseph  I.  und  setne  Zeit  (a  vda..  ib.,  1899); 
viribis  uitiiis.  Das  Buch  vom  Kaiser,  with  introduction  by  J.  /L  v. 
Halfert.  ed.  M.  Herzig  («&..  1898):  R.  Rostok.  Die  Reperungsaeit 
det  K.  If.  K.  Front  Joufm  I.  (3id  ed.  •&.,  1903). 
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